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vide for the erection of a public building at Charlotte, N. C.; which 


Mr. RANDALL. I object. These explanations of measures which 


was read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on | are not under consideration take up time to no profit. 


Publie Buildings and Grounds. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT OWENSBURG, KY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1536) for the 
porao of suitable grounds in the city of Owensburg, in the State of 

entucky, and the erection thereon ofa public building for the post- office, 
United States collector’s office, United States commissioner’s office, and 
for the use of other United States officers in said city, and appropriat- 
ing money for said purpose; which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. LAFFOON. Lask unanimous consent that this bill be taken 
up now and put on its passage. The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of this House has unanimously reported a similar bill. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. BYNUM. I object. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This is the regular order. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HAVERHILL, MASS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2194) for the 
erection of a public building at Haverhill, Mass.; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, i A 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT LA CROSSE, WIS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2242) to change 
the limit of appropriation for the public building at La Crosse, Wis. ; 
which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. JI ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be considered at the present time. It merely extends the limit of ap- 

iation. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this bill 
at the present time? 

Mr. STORM. I object. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

MILITARY POST NEAR DENVER, COLO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2477) making 
appropriations for the erection of a military post near the city of Den- 
ver, in the State of Colorado; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2643) supple- 
mental to an act approved March 3, 1883, entitled An act to afford 
assistance and relief to Congress and the Executive Departments in the 
investigation of claims and demands against the Government;“ which 
was read a first and second time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iaskunanimousconsent that this bill be considered 
at the present time, my object being to propose an amendment to the 
bill and have the matter sent toa conference committee with the under- 
standing that the committee shall not report until the next session. 
This measure embraces the subject of the consideration of private claims, 
and it is desirable that there be reported by a committee of conference 
to the two Houses at the next session a measure which will cover the 
whole subject of adjudication of private claims and the ascertainment 
of facts in such cases. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill for the purpose I have stated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of this bill for the pur- 
pose of having an amendment adopted and the bill sent to a committee 
of conference. 

Mr. RANDALL. What is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The bill had better be read. 

The bill was read. 
ike Sere Is there objection to the present consideration of 

ill ? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Ishall have to object. This is too impor- 
tant a matter to be passed upon without a word of explanation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make an explanation. The amend- 
one 11 5 to offer embraces three sections [Cries of Regular 
order!“ 

Mr. REED, of Maine. What is it the gentleman desires? 

ae SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Maine will permit, I will 
explain, 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Maine has not control of 
15 ge Three or four other gentlemen have demanded the regu- 

order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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The bill was referred to the Committee on Claiins. 


LAND OFFICE AT LAMAR, COLO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2796) to estab- 
lish a land office at Lamar, Colo.; which was read a first and second 
time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
this bill at the present time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted. &., That all that portion of the State of Colorado bounded and 
described as follows: Commencing at a point on the eastern boundary line of 
said State where the second correction line south intersects said boundary line, 
and running thence on said second correction line south to the line dividing 
ranges numbered 52 and 53; thence south on said range line to the southern 
boundary line of said State; thence east on the southern boundary line of said 
State to the eastern boundary line of said State; thence north on the eastern 
boundary line of said State to the place of beginning, be, and is hereby, consti- 
tuted a new and separate land district, to be called the Bent land district, the 
land office for which shall be located in the town of Lamar, county of Bent, in 
the said State of Colorado. 

Sec. 2. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint a register and a receiver of public moneys for said district; and 
said officers shall reside in the place where said land office is located, and shall 
have the same powers and shall d rge similar duties and receive the same 
fees and emoluments as other officers discharging like duties in tHe other land 
offices of the State of Colorado, 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 

d 


and passed. 

Mr. SYMES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


, SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following Senate joint resolution and bills were respectively 
read a first and second time, and referred as indicated: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 73) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
a permit to John F. Chamberlin to erect a hotel upon the lands of the 
United States at Fortress Monroe, Va.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The bill (S. 368) for the relief of Susan E. Alger—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2587) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ward—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2682) granting a pension to Thomas W. Egan—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2686) granting a pension to Maurice T. Mantor—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2790) granting a pension to Catharine M. Lee—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2730) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth S. De 
Krafft—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2797) granting a pension to Lizzie Wright Owen—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2868) granting a pension to Mary Ann Dougherty—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT HENDRICKS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following concurrent 
resolution of the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
ceedings of the Supreme Court, as t 1 ron 707 of volume 117 of the 
Supreme Court Reports, on the death of Thomas A. Hendricks, late Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, be printed with the memorial addresses already au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That seems to be a very proper resolution, and I ask 
that it be disposed of now. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no objection to that. 

‘The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the concurrent 
resolution was a; to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LOANS AND CURRENCY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate providing for printing a compilation of the laws of the 
United States relating to loans and currency, &c.; which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, OWENSBOROUGH. 

Mr. LAFFOON. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago I asked unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill (S. 1536) providing for the purchase 
of suitable grounds in the city of Owensborough, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, for the erection of a public building, which request was objected 
to by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum]. I understand he now 
desires to withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is in his seat, 
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Mr. BYNUM. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. STORM, Let this bill be read again. 

The bill was read at | 
3 SPEAKER, Is there further objection to the consideration of 

e bill? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Before this matter gets beyond the point of 
objection, I would like to ask the Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds how many unanimous consents have been 
granted on the other side? It looks to meas if this were all one way? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will understand that the Chair is 
simply laying these bills before the House as they come from the Sen- 
ate; and any gentleman upon the floor on either side has the right to 
ask consent for their consideration. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Of course I understand that. I am making 
no reflection whatever upon the Chair. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman from South Carolina the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds is not present. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. It appears as though the South is to be pretty 
nearly covered with public buildings. 

Mr, HIESTAND. Has that bill been before the House committee? 

The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill. 

Mr. LAFFOON. A similar bill has been before the House commit- 


tee. — ‘ 

Mr. BURROWS. I gathered from the reading of this bill that there 
is no United States court held there. I wish to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if that is correct, whether therevis a court held 
there or not? 

Mr. LAFFOON. No, sir; they have had no building for one. 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand then there is no court. May I ask 
what the population is? 

Mr. LAFFOON. About 15,000. 
Mr. SOWDEN. I demand the regular order, 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido not object 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is demanded, which is equiva- 
lent to an objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 2 


Leave of absence was granted by unanimous consent as follows : 

To Mr. CurcHEON, on and after Thursday next, for the remainder of 
the session, on account of an important en ment. 

To Mr. FISHER, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. DIBBLE, for three days, on account of business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. GROSVENOR to with- 
draw the petition of Isaac Carleton from the files of the House without 
leaving certified copies of the same. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


On motion of Mr. DUNN, by unanimous consent leave was granted 
to print the following communication: 
{The Mississippi River Commission; president's office, Army building, 33 West 


Houston street. 
New York, June 11, 1888. 


My Dear Sin: In answer to your letter of the 27th of May, and in response 
o the suggestions and questions contained therein, I have the honor to submit 
he following: 

First. If I understand the river and harbor bill, as it the House on the 6th 
ultimo, those portions of it appropriating $2,250,000 for the improvement of the 
Mississippi below Cairo,and defining the authorities under which it shall be 
expended, are left in a most awk and impracticable tpe The money is 
to be expended under direction of the Secretary of War, without the interven- 
tion of the Mississippi River Commission, provided that the works on the Lake 
Providence and Plum Point reaches are to be completed, by whom it does not 
say; and provided that the commission may build and repair levees as hereto- 
fore, as part of the system of improvement. 

The commission has also to decide about spending $100,000 for dredging Vicks- 
burg Harbor. It would be entirely feasible to expend the appropriation in com- 
pleting the works on the two reaches named, and in carrying on improvements 
at the several points mentioned below, as exempt from the commission’s super- 
vision, namely, New Orleans, Red, Atchafalaya, and Old Red Rivers, Greenville, 
Memphis, Hickman, and Columbus, and to do all this in such a manner that 
nota dollar would be available for the two items left in charge of the Mississippi 
River Commission. There can, of course, be no want of accord between the 
Secretary of War and the commission, because the latter would most cheerfully 
accede to any decision the former might make. You will doubtless agree with 
me, however, that the duties and rı nsibilities of the commission should be 
rather sharply defined in the bill, otherwise the friends of the improvement 
who look for certain results may meet with bitter disappointment in the way 
the money is allotted, The useful functions of levees in the scheme of improve- 
ment have been reaffirmed with more or less emphasis in every report of the 
commission where they have been discussed; and although the 1 and 
building of levees under proper restrictions are author in the House bill, it 
is not certain, as stated above, that a dollar will be available for that object 
after the allotments are made for the other works exempted from the supervis- 
ion of the commission, 

Second. It is neither desirable nor expedient that the plan of the commission 
should be further “tested,” as the House bill directs, of Boome completion of the 
work on the Plum Pointand Lake Providence reaches. e plan has been tested 
there already with amply successful results; there are 50 per cent, greater low- 
water-channel depths now over the stretches of river covered by the works than 
the commission originally promised to accomplish, and quite enough to in- 
sure transportation at the lowest water rates when it shall be extended to the 
shoals above and below, What is needful there at e is that the works 
should be repaired and maintained at the stage of most advanced progress 
reached by them. It is not necessary to deepen the channel to 20 fect to prove 
that a 10-foot channel is attainable. 


It must be admitted, however, that the through navigation of the stream has 
not as yet received any practical benefit, for the simple reason that the improve- 
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ment is restricted to localities hemmed in by bad river above and below. Two 
or three additional reaches of shoals and bars should be attacked with the 
money that first becomes available, with a view to ually extending the 
limits of improved navigation. As we already have a fine plant, fully equipped 
for service, nearly all the money allotted for works of improyement would be 
applied directly to them. 

Third. The provision of the House bill for beginning the rectification of the 
Red and Atchafalaya would doubtless be satisfactory to the commission if the 
source of responsibility for expending the $250,000 were definitely fixed. The 
members of the commission are in su tial accord with regard to the initial 
nae ct this work, which provide for preventing the further ment of the 
At Mlaya and restricting its outlet capacity by the construction of six low 
dams in that stream near its head. These dams ought to be begun at the earli- 
est possible day. The only suggestion I have to make with respect to the work 
provided for in the House bill at Old Red River, Greenville, Vicksburg, Mem- 
phis, Hickman,and Columbus is the same as the one last named, as to the re- 
sponsibility for devising plans and expending the appropriations. This should 
not be left in doubt. 

Fourth, In submitting the foregoing suggestions, I have tried to avoid the ex- 
pression or implication of any desire on the part of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission to retn 8 or supervision over works of improvement on the 
Mississippi River. They entertain nosuch wish beyond a laudable desire tosee 
theriverimproved, but nothing beyond this. I greatly fear that the outlet fallacy, 
by which it is persistently med that destructive floods can be prevented by 
drawing off the flood waters and conveying them by separate routesto the Gulf, 
is destined to have a costly and a ve trial at Government expense. The 
commission has held this disaster at bay for six years. There never was 
anything to popport it that could withstand the logic of facts for one moment, 
Its plausibility, however, commends it strongly to many persons, and especially 
to those whose superficial knowledge blinds them to the essential difference be- 
tween a clear stream like the Saint John, the Hudson, and the Penobscot, with 
a firm bottom capable of resisting erosion and scour, and asedimentary stream 
flowing through an alluvial bed of its own creation, like the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi. In tho cases first named, the opening of an outlet will invariably lower 
the water surface, for the reason that no at deposit can be made, and 
hence no building up of the bottom and no impai navigation or lessening of 
channel depths can ensue from the diminished velocity in the main stream, 

Itis an undeniable fact that whenever the velocity of the current in a sedi- 
mentary stream is diminished from any cause or at any mage of the river, a de- 
posit of sediment is made, and shoaling takes place. is law is universal with 
silt-bearing streams flowing through alluvial beds, and its operation has enabled 
us, on the Plumb Point and Lake Providence to narrow the water wa: 
and build up new banks and new shorelines by means of a dikes, which 
check the current without deflecting or arresting it. Itis ay, true, and has 
been thoroughly verified instrumental measurements, t the immediate 
effects of a new outlet are diminution of velocity in the main stream below it, 
and a temporary lowering of the water surface, due to adiminution of volume; 
but this condition of lowered flood surſace is temporary; it will last until the 
sectional area of the bed of the stream is so far reduced by the fill or shoaling re- 
ferred to as to render it incapable of carrying even the diminished volume except 
by filling the bed and banks toa higher level, and producing or threatening de- 
structive overflow. In other words, the below. the outlet is smaller than 
before the outlet was made by just the amount carried off by the outlet, and being 
smaller, all its elements, inclu ng its channel depth. are correspondingly smaller. 
If the outlet remains open the fill below goes on until an equilibrium is restored 
with the reduced channel below the outlet and a velocity capable of carrying the 
silt over the bar as funotions, Before this stage is reached the capacity of the 
stream would be greatly reduced and its navigation also be destroyed, unless 
there was a large excess of depth before the outlet was made, 

The largest recent outlet on the Mississippi is that known as Cubitt's Gap in 
the left bank, about 4 miles above the head of the passes; it was produced by 
the flood of 1863 from a small canal used by oystermen, 

The river and the Gulf at this point were then separated by a narrow mar- 
gin less than 1,000 feet wide. The difference between the surface height of the 
river and the mean level of the Gulf at the time was a little over 3 feet. The 
surface slope or fall through the pap was, therefore, at first at the rate of about 
15 feet per mile, The rapidity of the rr water with this enormous fall 
made the crevasse over 2,000 feet wide in a few years with depths of 100 fect 
and over in the gap where the river bank had 8 stood. As soon as the 
water passed through the gap its velocity was gradually lost and the immense 
volume of sediment with which it was charged was thrown down within a fan- 
shaped area em ng probably 20 or 30 square miles. The earlier mapsof the 
Coast Survey show no islands outside the gap, but the more recent ones show, 
by the ineipient islands and shoals which now surround it, how rapid has been 
itssubdelta formation. These islandsare subdividing the single volume of tho 
river water 3 from the gap into innumerable bayous and little channels, 
none of them having at the time of sounding a greater depth than 7 feet. Each 
flood serves to build by homey islands higher and extend their area farther into 
the Gulf; and as this nd-building process continues gulfward these small 
channels become more notly outlined from the depositing action, which 
goes on most — . in the more sluggish water along their shore: lines. 

Every overflow serves to build up the banks of the channels and to extend 
them out into the Gulf, but in their prolongation is to be found the cause which 
finally cuts off and separates them, perhaps forever, from the main river. The 
difference of level between the river and the Gulf remains the same that it was 
at the time of the crevasse; but the enormous sfope through the gap, at first 
equal to about 15 feet per mile, and which must have created an exceedingly 
oy tv ae during the first few days after the gap was made, now no longer 
exists. Every addition to the le of the separate channels which are now 
forming through the subdelta flattens their slope, and consequently reduces the 
current through them. Ultimately these currents will become too sluggish to 
transport the sediment contained in the water, and it will be dropped at the 
upper or river ends of these channels, and they will finally be shut off entirely 
from all connection with the main river, just as those were which are seen on 
the map on the west side of Southwest and Southeast Passes. Each successive 
overfiow of the river bank will tend to increase the distance 8 the river 
and these extinct outlets; and the wound made in the side of the river by Cubitt's 
crevasse willthen have been completely healed by a natural process.” 
Report Chief of Engineers, 1881.) 

he effect of Cubitt’s Gap on the main river below has been damaging in a 
notable degree, A report of the United States Coast Survey, recently submitted 
to this commission, shows an average fill of 3.9 feet below the gap over an area 
of about 2} square miles, and a maximum fill of 10.8 feet between the years 1866 
and 1877. This does not include the fill which took place during the first three 
years after the gap was opened; the entire fill amounts to a diminution of nearly 
one-seventh of the flood river section over that entire area of 2} square miles, and 
the consequence is that floods ofa certain magnitude, that passed by harmlessly 
before the gap was made, now rise much higher on the gauge and threaten dis- 
astrous overflows, The evidence of this great amount of shoaling below the 
gap rests on careful surveys and can not be questioned. Its effects are also well 
marked. The flood of 1880 exceeded all previous high-water marks by from 6 
to 12 inches, although on other parts of the river the flood of 1874 was much 
higher than that of 1880. The closing of the eee processes was very 
rapid between these dates, but the formation of the bar below went on progress- 
ively, there being no flood of magnitude in that interval to cut it out. When, 
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* 
therefore, the not extraordinary flood of 1880 came, it encountered a big bar in 
the main stream, and one outlet partially closed, and therefore rose to a higher 
level in effecting a discharge than it otherwise would have done. 

Fifth. The bill before Congress to make the Lake Borgne outlet, in order to 
improve the low-water navigation of the Mississippi River from New Orleans, 
La., to Cairo, III., is no novelty, The idea was advanced by Charles Ellet, jr., in 
1852, was afterward dissed by Humphreys and Abbot, and rejected by them 
as impracticable, It was again inv: by the Levee Commission 
and by the Mississippi River Commission in 1880, and rejected by both. Evi- 
dence based on measurements proved that the effects of an outlet are never felt 
more than about 100 miles above. On this head attention is invited to the re- 

rt of the board of engineers on the low-water navigation of the Mississippi 
ver below Cairo, in which they say of the great Bell crevasse, which occurred 
just above New Orleans, on the right bank, in 1858: 

“Its maximum occurred August 1-17, and was 80,000 cubic feet per 
second. This lowered the water surface 1,5 feet at its site, and produced no sen- 
sible effect at Baton Rouge, 124 miles above. The Red River and Raccourci cut- 
offs, which shortened the Mississippi 39 miles, near the mouth of Red River. 
lowered the high-water mark there 4.6 feet in the flood of 1851. This beneficial 
~~ 1 rapidly at points higher up, and was not felt at all at a distance 
0 miles.’ 

Even the influence of the Gulf tides u the river at high po ated not felt 
above the mouth of Red River, 315 miles t. Numerous add instance- 


be regarded as visionary in degree. 
I can not believe that a single h; 5 engineer of respectable standing in his 


We have seen that Cubitt's Gap or crevasse occasioned an e > fill in the 
main stream below, amounting to nearly one-seventh of the flood river section, 
over un area of 2} square miles. Evidence of the same character is furnished by 


The Bell crevasse, 2 miles above New Orleans, and the Lebranche crevasse, 
20 miles higher up, both on the right bank, occurred in 188. Mr. G. W. R. Bay- 


y says: 
“Soundings taken by A. S. Phelps, in ARO aotroa the 8 River oppo- 
site the upper line of New Orleans, established the fact that 120 feet was the 
maximum river depth then at that point. Again, in February, 1859, Messrs. 
Phelps and D'Hernecourt found the maximum depth to be 78 feet,” 

Mike ween r pth in} nd 1859, below both of th d bef 

“The mean ce n February, |, below ese crevnsses, an ore 
the river had again risen to its ordinary high-water mark, was ascertained to be 
42 feet less than in 1856, and beyond question the diminution was caused by the 
two great outlets of 1858.” 

The great Bounet Carré crevasse took pu in 1850, . width of nearly 
7,000 feet and discharging over 100,000 cubic feet per second. the 30th of July, 
after the fall of the river, examinations by Professor Forshey and others show: 
that the section of the river below the crevasse had 12 feet less mean depth than 
the section above. As there were no soundings taken here before the crevasse 
occurred, the evidence is not conclusive that the shoal was caused by it; but a 
comparison of the surveys of 1882 and 1883, the former of which was made be- 
fore and the latter after the crevasse was closed, shows that a scour below the 
site of the crevasse of approximately 12 per cent. of the low-water area promptly 
followed the closing of this outlet, and can not be attributed to any other cause. 

The history and effects of Cubitt’s Gap or crevasse have been described at 
some length, for the reason that the conditionsaccom ying and surrounding 
it are essentially the same as those which will be produced by an outletat Lake 
Borgne. We are not justified in looking for exemption from any of the threat- 
ening and unpromising results developed in the parallel case. There will be 
gradual and progressive shoaling in the main stream below the outlet, and there 
will be a gradual closing of the outlet itself, from natural bank- bu ding and 
delta-forming processes, carried on after the mischief has been accomplished in 
the main stream. An ordinary flood arriving at that time will find oj to 
its discharge not only a contracted river, but a contracted and contracting out- 
let also. These two causes acting in conjunction, as they would in all cases. 
might convert into a damaging overflow a flood which would have passed o 
harmlessly before the outlet was formed. 

There is no room for doubt that the first or initial effect of an outlet of suffi- 
cient capacity substantially to carry off the flood-waters of the Mississippi River 
(which appears to be the intention, implied if not expressed, of the Lake Borgne 
outlet bill), is to increase the velocity of the current above the outlet and tem- 
porarily lower the surface slope. This is an axiom in hydraulic engineering as 
8 to silt-bearing streams flowing through alluvial beds. Another effect 
occurring simultaneously with these two is a fill in the main stream below the 
outlet. As this fill progresses the mischief begins, and it continues until the out- 
Jet is closed orso far contracted that the fill isscoured away or deep channels cut 
through it by the increased flow abstracted from the outlet, 

The promoters of the Lake Borgne outlet scheme have named as a date for 
payment ‘sixty daysafter the outlet shall have been opened.“ This date is ju- 
diciously selecte:|, because the temporary lowering of the water surface, whether 
little or great, would probably be at its maximum about that time. The bill is 
characterized by a v accommodating elasticity in its phraseology. If no 
money became lue in sixty days, it might be claimed that the outlet, although 
enlarging all the time, was not yet opened“ in the sense contemplated in the 
bill,and more time should be given. If any lowering at all took place at New 
Orleans, payment would be exacted for it, although followed immediately by a 
permanent and damaging fill, due to continued contraction of the outlet. 

The Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, in submitting the Lake Borgne outlet bill with their approval on May 26, 
1886. state concerning the bill that 

Tue salient point presented is the sufficient reduction of the annual overflow 
of the Mississippi River. Its low-water navigation would then be improved,” 


Ko. 

On this it may be remarked that one of the leading points to be settled by the 
outlet experiment is whether or not a Lake Borgne outlet will produce an im- 
punen, in low-water navigation for nearly a thousand miles up-stream, and 

he assertion that it will seems to be begging the whole question. I feel quite 
certain that it will have no such result, and there are few, if any, hydraulic en- 
gineers of experience and standing who will not concur with me in this view. 

The committee quotes General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, as myag that “if outlets are to be made, Lake 1 ay is the pss 
to try them.” This was only General Humphreys's choice of the least of sev- 
eral evils. It is known that he was opposed to outlets, and he is on record offi- 
cially and unofficially to that effect. 

The committee also state that— 

“The revetment and abutment systems of the river commission, at an ex- 
pense of about $8,000,000, have resulted equally disastrous,” &e. 

In reply to this I have tostate that the plan of the Mississippi River Commission 
has not in any sense been a failure or resulted disastrously. Two of the worst 
stretches of the river, where there was only 4} to 5 feet of water over a length 


of 70 miles before the commission began its work, have been improved so that 
there is a continuous low-river channel 15 feet deep through one reach and 12 
feet through the other, The entire cost of the works below , including the 
first cost and maintenance of plaut, less its present value, but not including the 
cost of levees, has been less than $5,000,000. The aggregate loss and damage of 
works amounts to 24 per cent. of their cost, which can not be considered unrea- 
sonable, in view of the novel character of the work. 

The committee further say that— 

B . that outlet water of the river will reach the same ocean level 

0 miles, whereas by the jetties the same river reaches the same ocean 
level by 5 miles. That fact seems the only argument necessary.” 

Iconcur in this last stated opinion, but the argument proves that the outlet 
should not be made, for the steep slope at high water, between the river and the 
lake, amounting to 2} feet per mile, would be most disastrous in its effects, and 
the outlet would be impracticable as a channel for navigation. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Q. A. GILLMORE, 


Col. Engs., Bet. Maj. Gen. U. S. A., Pres. Miss. River Commission, 


Hon. R. L. Gresox, 
Washington, D. C. 


FORFEITURE NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANT. 

The SPEAKER announced as the conferees on the bill (H. R. 2172) 
forfeiting lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
Mr. Conn, Mr. VAN EATON, and Mr. Payson. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 3551) granting a pension to George W. Culter; 

A bill (H. R. 3851) granting a pension to William P. Shelton; 

A bill (H. R. 3948) granting a pension to James F, Salyers; 


A bill (H. R. 4032) granting a pension to John McGowan; 

A bill (H. R. 5041) granting a pension to Sallie A. Stone; 

A bill (H. R. 5389) granting a pension to Ann Kinney; 

A bill (H. R. 5950) granting a pension to Catharine Reisinger; 

A bill ir R. 6425) granting a pension to Jonathan S. Lents; 

A bill (H. R. 6004) granting a pension to Sallie B. Bent; 

A bill (H. R. 6824) granting a pension to James Savercool; 

A bill (H. R. 7163) granting a pension to Peter Adams; 

A bill (H. R. 7169) granting a pension to James Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 7234) granting a pension to Susan Hawes; 

A bill (H. R. 1 granting a pension to Robert B. Kirkpatrick; 

A bill (H. R. 7517) for the relief of Warren L. Rice; 

A bill (H. R. 7712) granting a pension to Virginia Taylor Randall; 

A bill (H. R. 7721) granting a pension to Ellen J. Welch; 

A bill (H. R. 7728) granting a pension to Mrs, Elizabeth Collins; 

A bill (H. R. 7736) to increase the pension of George W. Parks; 

A bill (H. R. 7749) granting a pension to Aretus M. Butler; 

A bill (H. R. 8046) granting a pension to Erastus W. Kennedy; 

A bill (H. R. 8057) for the relief of Theodore Dunmire; 

A bill (H. R. 8333) granting a pension to Lucinda Sawyer; 

A bill (H. R. 8334) for the relief of Jacob Nix; 

A bill (H. R. 8352) for the relief of Levi A. Cronkhite; 

A bill (H. R. 8374) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary M. Gillham; 

A bill (H. R. 8556) granting a pension to Abraham Points; 

A bill (H. R. 8635) granting a pension to Irene Googins; 

A bill (H. R. 8663) to increase the pension of Jonas Schoonover; 

A bill (H. R. 8963) granting a pension to Michael Fitzpatrick; 

A bill (H. R. 8977) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Samuel 
Bulman 


u ; 

A bill (H. R. 9050) granting an increase of pension to Capt. John F. 
Morris; and 7 

A bill (H. R. 9457) granting a pension to Martin V. Curry. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the 
committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
A bill (H. R. 260) for the relief of Margaret S. Fain; 
_ A bill (H. R. 578) for the relief of Emma J. Halloway; 
A bill (H. R. 658) for the relief of Francis W. Haldeman; 


A Will G. R. 887) granting a pension to Thomas S. Duvall; 

A bill (H. R. 1249) for the relief of Margaret F. Ryan; 

A bill (H. R. 1511) for the relief of Sidney R. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 1584) for the relief of Aurelia C. Richardson; 

A bill (H. R. 1617) for the relief of George H. Laurence; 

A bill (H. R. 1681) for the relief of William Hicks; 

A bill (H. R. 1802) for the relief of Moses B. Walker; 

A bill (H. R. 2027) granting a pension to Joshua Armstrong; 

A bill (H. R. 2475) to amend an act approved May 25, 1882, entitled 
“An act for the construction of a public building at Galveston, Tex;’’ 

A bill (H. R. 2864) to restore to the pension-list the name of Abel 


Mishler, of Pennsylvania; 
5 Au (H. R. 3118) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
uck; 

A bill (H. R. 4503) to authorize the Secretary of War to permit the 
Carrollton and Lock Number One Turnpike Road Company to locate 
and construct its road on land belonging to the United States at lock 
No. 1, on the Kentucky River, in the State of Kentucky; 

A bill (H. R. 55 for the relief of James Cain; 
eee H. R. 5872) for the relief of R. D. Beckley and Leon Howard; 


H. R. 8481) granting a pension to Thomas Walsh; and 


A bill (H. Res. 138) to print 10,000 copies of the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture on the International Sheep and Wool Show 
held in Philadelphia in September, 1880. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that there be considered 
at this time a resolution that on Thursday, July 29, the House take a 
recess at 5 o’clock p. m. until 8 o’clock p. m.; the evening session to 
be devoted to the consideration of Senate bills on the Private Calendar 
to which there may be no objection, and the session not to continue be- 
yond 11 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object, until the appropriation bills have been 
taken care of. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


ports. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
eall of committees. 

The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


_ LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to submit as a privileged question the re- 
port of a committee of conference. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8974) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 39, 1887, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have been unable to agree. 

WM. 8. HOLMAN, 


GEO, C. CABELL, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The rule does not require any statement when 
there is simply a disagreement. 

Mr. HOLMAN... The report merely presents the same facts which I 
submitted to the House a few days ago. The conferees have found it 
impossible to agree on the first subject of disagreement, the item for 
clerks for Senators who are not chairmen of committees. As has been 
stated to the House twice already, I think there is no material differ- 
ence between the conferees of the two bodies in regard to the other two 
amendments. The stumbling-block is the Senate provision appro- 
priating $23,250 for clerks for Senators. The conferees upon the part 
of the Senate will not consent to yield that point. I believe this is the 
third time that this report has been made to the House that the con- 
ferees are not able to agree. I mentioned also on a former occasion the 
fact that this bill materially reduces the number of employés in the 
De ents, so that there is necessarily a loss of several thousand 
dollars every day this bill fails to go into effect. 

Mr. WILLIS. How many? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I can not state at this moment, but several thou- 
sand dollars are lost every day by the failure of the two Houses to agree 
upon this bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. You mean by the failure to put into effect the re- 
duction in the force which the bill would make. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, The bill effects a material reduction in the 
number of employés, and of course in the amount required for their com- 
pensation; but, necessarily, the basis of expenditure is present law until 
there is further legislation. I have always heretofore held, as a mem- 
ber of the House, that the Senate provision, which has been now upon 
the appropriation bills for three successive years, once as a part of the 
contingent fund of the Senate and twice as an independent poposition, 
was subject to severe criticism, inasmuch as it is an indirect method of 
increasing the compensation of Senators, and I have thought heretofore 
that the House should not recede from its disagreement. Nevertheless 
the House has uniformly receded, and it would appear that this bill 
can not become a law unless the House recedes in this case, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate asserting that this is an item affecting 
solely that branch of the public service, and that the views of Senators 
should be regarded in the matter, inasmuch as they do not interfere with 
the action of the House in making provision for its own employés. It 
isfurther stated, also, that the Senate has been all along a unit on this 
subject and is so still, and that this bill can not pass unless the House 


yields the point. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Have the conferees agreed upon everything 
else? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Substantially. - 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Then why not 
that point, and let us see if the Senate w 
account of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is exactly where we want to put it, but my 
friend is sufficiently familiar with the course of transactions between 
the two Houses to know that in a case like this neither body permits 
the question to come directly upon one single point, and as a matter of 


ut the disagreement upon 


make an extra session on 
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course we can not agree upon the other two points of difference so as 
to report an agreement to the House and Senate while this provision 
stands undi of. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Agree on the others and try that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate declines considering the other two un- 
less this also is considered; but there is no substantial disagreement as 
to the others. 

Mr. PAYSON. What are the other two points? 

Mr. HOLMAN. One is tlie increase of the appropriation for gaugers, 
storekeepers, and other employés of the Internal Revenue Bureau, and 
the other is the appropriation of $10,000 to provide for collecting sta- 
tistics of marriage and divorce. 

te CUTCHEON. What is the amount involved in this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘Twenty-three thousand two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, I think. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And about what is the daily loss which the gen- 
tleman says is sustained by the failure of this bill to go into effect? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not had time to ascertain the exact amount, 
but it is several thousand dollars daily. 

Mr. PAYSON. How is there any loss? 

Mr. HOLMAN. By the fact that this bill materially reduces the 
number of employés in the service of the Government, and that that 
reduction is delayed by our failure to pass the bill. 

Mr. DUNN. Is the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] will- 
ing to make the motion that the House recede? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say this 

Mr. DUNN. I hope the gentleman will supplement his speech with 
a motion to recede, 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman sees very clearly that I think that 
is the proper course to pursue. I have no concealment about it. 

Mr. DUNN. I am satisfied that if the gentleman will make the 
motion the House will recede, but I do not think it will until he does 
make the motion. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If the committee recommend that the 
House recede and the gentleman makes the motion 

Mr. HOLMAN. The committee does not recommend it. On the 
contrary, a portion of the conferees on the part of the House are o 
posed to the House yielding this point. I have stated why I think it 
should be done, but it has not been the custom for the conferees in 
either House to make such a motion. I voted yesterday in favor of 
the Honse receding and will so vote again. 

Mr. DUNN. I think the House will sustain the gentleman from 
Indiana if he will make the motion to recede. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, well, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman suggests 
that as a matter of form I make the motion to recede, and accordingly 
E make the formal motion for the purpose of testing the sense of the 

ouse. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, when the last vote was taken on the 
motion to recede from our disagreement on this point I voted in favor 
of receding, although in all previous votes on this subject cast in the 
last Congress and in this I had voted to insist upon the disagreement, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is true of many others also. 

Mr, WILSON.. I understand the report made by the chairman of 
the committee of conference to be this: That although the country is 
losing several thousand dollars every day by this protracted disagree- 
ment notice has been practically served upon the House conferees, and 
through them upon the House, that unless the House will recede from 
its disagreement to this small item that great bill for the expenses of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial departments of the Government 
shall by the action of the Senate fail. Now, when that issue is tend- 
ered to the House I for one am in favor of accepting the issue; and I 
rise now to move that the House instruct its conferees to recede from 
the disagreement as to the other two items of difference between the 
two Houses, and thus reduce the matter of disagreement to the single 
one upon which the Senate insists; and then let us understand whether 
the Senate is willing that the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill shall fail at this session if we do not concede this mat- 
ter which Senators ask for their own personal convenience. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. The House csn not properly recede as to the two 
matters which the gentleman frcm West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] in- 
dicates. The appropriation propcsed by the Senate for the Internal 
Revenue Burean is believed to be largely beyond what is required; and 
I feel authorized to say that the Senate would recede to the extent of 
$80,000 upon that item. The increase proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment is $150,000; but I think I can say with entire safety that there 
will be no trouble in coming to an agreement upon the basis of the 
Senate receding to the extent of $80,000 and the House assenting to 
that modification of the Senate amendment. 

I therefore think the proposition that the House shall recede from its 
disagreement as to those two amendments, leaving pending alone the 
amendment in regard to clerks of Senators, is not a practical solution 
of the difficulty. ‘The House, it seems to me, can not properly yield 
the point as to the amount to be appropriated for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau; at least that is the judgment of the majority of the conferees 
on the part of the Honse. 
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1 vn „ for a few moments to the gentleman from Virginia 
. CABELL]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before the gentleman from Indiana takes his seat, 
allow me to say I think there is some misunderstanding in this part 
of the Hall. Some gentlemen here understand the gentleman froni In- 
diana to move that the House recede from its position with regard to 
the clerks. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes that motion. 

Mr. RANDALL, The motion is that the House recede from amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 17. 

The SPEAKER. Amendments numbered 2 and 17. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What course does the gentleman from Indiana 

shall be taken with regard to the other two amendments? 
r. HOLMAN. As to those I hope the House will further insist. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am occupying time which ought to be de- 
voted to other business. I will therefore ask my friend from Virginia 
[Mr. CABELL] how much time he wishes. 7 

Mr. CABELL. Three minutes will suffice. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield to the gentleman for that time. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I merely wish to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that one of these matters of disagreement be- 
tween the Senate and House conferees has been twice voted upon by 
the House. The House, I take it for granted, understands that per- 
fectly. I think there is a likelihood of our agreeing upon that ques- 
tion; and I do not think that my friend from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON], a member of the Committee on Appropriations, ought to make 
the motion which he has indicated, that we recede from the amend- 
ment relating to internal-reyenue agents, &c. I think the conferees 
can come together. Certainly the House at this stage of proceeding 
ought not to order us to recede from the remaining amendments before 
another attempt has been made to reach an ment. 

The House knows perfectly well my ideas as one member of the con- 
ference committee upon the amendments with regard to clerks to Sen- 
ators. I do not think we ought to agree to those amendments; and I 
have not yielded on that point, nor do I intend to do so unless in- 
structed by the House. 

Mr. WILSON. I understood the gentleman from Indiana to say that 
the Senate conferees would not consider the other two matters of dis- 

ent until that point had been conceded. 

Mr. HOLMAN, The other two matters have been substantially 
agreed upon, though not formally. 

Mr. CABELL. After the consultations we have had, the point of dis- 
agreement now is substantially in regard toclerks to Senators; and we 
come to the House now and ask the House to instruct us upon that 
question, because the House conferees do not altogether agree upon it. 
For myself, as I have said, I am against yielding to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, it does seem to me we have taken up 
enough time about this matter, and that there are other important meas- 
ures which the country would like to see considered. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] has in charge the interstate-commerce bill; 
the Committee on Public Lands have important reports ready for con- 
sideration. There are various questions which ought to be considered 
by the House, and which are kept back for no practical purpose, be- 
cause, I take it, every gentleman on this floor who has been here for 
any considerable length of time understands perfectly well that we are 
one to concede the demand of the Senate in reference to these 


Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not want to answer questions. I rose to state 
briefly the reasons for my course in reference to this question, and I 
trust gentlemen will not interrupt me. 

No gentleman on this floor has been more persistent than the gen- 
tleman from Indiana in attempting to keep out of the appropriation bills 
the addition of clerks to Senators. Nobody knows better than that 
gentleman how useless this struggle is. It been with more reluc- 
tance he has yielded than any other gentleman would have had in this 
connection. 

The gentleman has already stated, finding himself in this situation, 
that the postponement of the enactment of this bill into law was cost- 
ing every day more than the amount contended for on account of the 
delay in the reduction of the number of employés, and the gentleman 
from Indiana has stated to the House that he felt it to be his duty from 
that standpoint, as well as from the other, that there was no hope from 

experience of the two Houses that anything would come from it 
ut failure. He was not willing longer to continue the struggle. And 
for one, sir, I am not willing to continue it. 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] hasstated he would 
not consent to a motion to recede on the question and wanted to make 
a square issue with the Senate on the question of the Senate employés. 
He asserts his determination is to stand to it if the Senate shall throw 
down the gage. Iam not willing to do it even if the Senate are will- 
ing to throw down the gage. 

Mr. WILSON. I voted to recede. 


Mr. BLOUNT. Yes; I understand. Iam not willing to doit if the 
Senate shall throw down the gage. I am not willing to take every 
gage which may be thrown down. I want the House to stand by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], so that he may be able to take 
up and have acted upon the interstate-commerce bill, or in order that 
the Public Lands Committee may take up some other measure of im- 
portance. I am willing to do that, and not trifle away the time of the 
House, for it is neither more nor less than that. 

I care not whether somebody thinks he will be able to find in the 
record somewhere that it will disclose I have voted to allow these sal- 
aries. My position I have taken and acted on as far as I could consist- 
ently. Whatever it has been, I am not now willing to trifle away the 
time of the House. I am not willing to say, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. DUNN] has said, that if the gentleman from Indiana 
will move to recede the House will go with him. I am not disposed 
to follow any such suggestion, and I do not care from whence it comes 
or by whom the motion may be made. A 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Iam glad to find that gentlemen on the other 
side have grown so harmonious. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Speaker, what is the question before the 
House? [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that the House 
recede from the di ent to the amendments of the Senate pum- 
bered 2 and 17, and agree to the same. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But what does it do with the other? 

TheSPEAKER. The House insists on its disagreement to the other, 
and requests a conference. 

Mr. WILSON. I withdraw the motion which I made. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Iam glad, Mr. Speaker, that the Senate stands 
up to their amendment in regard to the appropriation for the revenue. 

A MEMBER. They do not stand to it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I am glad they firmly stand by that amend- 
ment, and I hope they will stand there, for I feel convinced this House 
has not appropriated a sufficient sum for the efficient carrying on of the 
internal-revenue system of the country. In a few days undoubtedly 
the oleomargarine bill will become a law, and there will be thrown upon 
that Internal Revenue Bureau additional duties and additional expense. 
The amount appropriated by the Senate for the internal revenue is not 
more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the service. I rose for 
the purpose, Mr. Speaker, of expressing the hope the House will recede 
from its disagreement to that Senate amendment concerning the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. a 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill yield now for three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. [Cries of Vote!” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think if the House will consider this 
matter for a few moments we may save, possibly, a good deal of time. 

A MEMBER. And money. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and money. Itis a great bill, which has to 
pass in some shape or the other before we adjourn. If it is not passed 
we must extend the law until the next session as we have done during 
the present month. 

In view of that necessity I thought it well to take up the time of the 
House for a few moments. Now this matterof clerks for Senators had 
its inception in the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress by the 

yyment of those clerks from the contingent fund of the Senate. The 
Haaie. when it came to appropriate for the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, refused to do it unless the Senate would put in specifically that it 


was fur the payment of clerks for Senators. The Senate did it. 
Mr. , of Maine. I donot think the gentleman is substantially 
accurate. 


Mr. CANNON. It is substantially correct. From that time to this 
the appropriation has been made specifying in each case the appropri- 
ation was to pay these clerks for Senators, until the present Congress. 
The Senate regarded this matter as one concerning their own business. 
They are willing the House shall have anything it may deem for its 
own interest. The Senate is determined to adhere to its position. If 
it does and the bill fails we will have to pass a resolution continuing 
the appropriation until the next session, and that continuance of the 
appropriation will carry along with it the contingent fund, as it has 
done during the present month, and also provision for the employment 
and payment of these clerks for Senators. Therefore, while we shall 
not accomplish anything in this matter by refusing to recede, we shall 
deprive the country of the benefit of the proposed reduction of employés 
which this bill carries with it. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to admit that I have always felt some- 
what mortified at this distinction between the House and the Senate, 
but I am not altogether prepared to say that it is the fault of the Sen- 
ate. We have not had the courage to enact proper legislation providing 
necessary clerical assistance for ourselves. I hope tosee the time come 
when the House, looking to the future so that there can be no back- 
pay grab to scare gentlemen, will insist upon proper legislation in this 
regard. But I am satisfied that in some shape or other, either in this 
shape or by continuing the appropriations as now existing until the 
next session of Congress, there must be the adoption of this bill; and 
the House will be called upon to recede, so that we had just as well do 
it now as hereafter. 
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The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HOLMAN, that the 


House recede from its di t to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2 and 17, there were on a division—ayes 122, nays 43. 

Mr. PAYSON demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 143, nays 94, not vot- 
ing 85; as follows: 


YEAS—143. 
Shen, Git res Johnson, F.A. — 

n, C. H. nson, pooner, 
Atkinson, Jones, J. T. Springer, 
Barnes, Lawler, phenson, 
— — Felton, Libbey, Stewart, J. W. 
—— 7 Lore, Stone, E. F. 
Blanchard, y A Lovering, Stone, W. I., Mo. 
Blount, Foran, Mahoney, torm, 

. i Marine Struble 
a E ipsa E 
y, A n, * 
Breckinridge, C. . Gay, Moenia 0 Symes, 
Brecki Wr. Gibson, C. H. Millard, Tarsney, 
8 Gros —.— Thomas, O.B. 
wn, C. organ, . B. 
Buck, Grout, Morrill, Tucker, 
Butterw Guenther. Morrison, Turner, 
Bynum. Hale, N. 7 Van Eaton, 
Campbell, Felix Hall, Nelson, Viele, 
Cannon, Harmer, Non Wade. 
Carleton, Harris, O'Neill, Charles Wakefield, 
Catch’ Hayden, ONeill, J.J. Wallace, 
Clardy, H Outh Warner, A. J. 
Clements, Hem a Payne, eber, 
Compton, Hi „D. B. Peel, West, 
Conger, ` OT: Perry, White, A. C. 
Crain, : Hermann, Plumb, 
Crisp, Hewitt, Reagan, Wilkins, 
Croxton, Hiestand, Rice, —.— 
Dargan, Holman, Rowell, Wi „ 
. ee Sawyer, 8 
Dunn, 5 Irion, iya: Sarena 
NANIS—91. 
— J. sg 5 Fuller, Lehlbach, Richardson, 
n 5 Glass, A Lowry, Sayers, 
Bennett, Green, R, S. analy Scranton, 
land, Green, W. J. n, Seney, 
Bound, Halsell, McComas, Singleton, 
Brown, W. W. McKen Sowden, 
Henderson, J. S MeMillin, Stahlnecker. 
Bunnell, H McRae, Stewart, 
Burnes, Hitt, Miller, Stone, W.J., Ky. 
Burrows, Hopkins, Sw 
Cabell, add, Neal, Taylor, J. M. 
Campbell Seman O Ferrall, erie 
x ames, y om A 
Cobi, Johnston, J. T. e, . —— A 
8 Johnston, T. D Payson, aries, 
Cox, Jones, J. H. Peters, W. 
a Kelley, Pettibone, Ward, T. B. 
Daniel, Kleiner, Pidcock, Warner, William, 
. Laffoon, Pindar, Weaver, A. J. 
ery, Laird, Price, ‘Weaver, J. B. 
$ 8 des, Randall, Willis. 
Ely, bam. Reed, T. B. 
Everhart, Le Fevre, Reid, J.W. 
s NOT VOTING—S. 
Adams, J.J. Davidson, R.H.M. Lindsley, 
Aiken, Louttit, Balia 
Anderson, C. M. Bine 3 Scott. 
AD reary, Sessions, 
Bakker, Dowdney, Merriman, Shaw, 
Barbour ; Milliken, 
Barksdale, Ermentrout, Mitchell, Spriggs, 
— 2 Ford. Morrow, 

* Gallinger, Muller, Taylor, E. B. 
Bliss, Gibson, Eustace Murphy, Taylor, I. H. 
Bragg, Gilf. Oates, Thomas, J. R. 
Brumm. Glover, O'Donnell, Throckmorton, 
Burleigh, nd, O'Hara, Tillman, 
Cam: J.E. Hanback, Owen, Van Schaick, 
ae Ey S Wea 

en! * 

i Hill. Pires,” Wellborn, 
Colli a Ranney, White o 
Cowles, Houk, Reese, Wise. 
Davenport, King. ‘tson, 

Davidson, A.C. La Follette, Rockwell, 

So the motion was to. 

On motion of Mr. STORM, by unanimous consent the readingof the 
names was with. : À 

The following pairs were announced until further notice: 


Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, with Mr. GALLINGER. 
ARNOT with Mr. THOMAS, of IIlinoi 

DAWSON with Mr. RANNEY. 

BARKSDALE with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

BRAGG with Mr. CASWELL. 

r. RoBERTSON with Mr. STEELE. 

ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. HAN RACE. 

Rocers with Mr. E. B. TAYLOR, of Ohio. 

BARBOUR with Mr. LIBBEY. 


Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. HAMMOND with Mr. O'DONNELL. 

Mr, Ridds with Mr. Haynes, 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. LOUTTIT. 

Mr. WELLBORN with Mr. PHELPS. 

Mr. SADLER with Mr. VAN ScHAICK. 

Mr. HILL with Mr. Houx. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr. MILLIKEN, until 31st July. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York, with Mr. KETCHAM, for to-day, 

Mr. Kine with Mr. BAKER, for this day. 

Mr, CAMPBELL. of Ohio, with Mr. Morrow, for this day. 

Mr. MULLER with Mr. Rock WELL, on this vote. “ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House further insist upon its dis- 
agreement to the remaining amendments of the Senate, and agree to a 
farther conference on the same; and on that I demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Lask the to allow me to move 
to concur in the amendment numbered 179 with an amendment strik- 
ing out ‘£10,000? and ing 5,000.“ 

. HOLMAN. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let it go into conference as it is. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Very well; I will not insist. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. 
8 and Mr. CANNON as managers at the conference on the part of 

ouse. 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri to make 
a motion in reference to the deficiency bill. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BURNES. Lam instructed by the Committee on Appropriations 
to report back the general deficiency bill with the Senate 
numbering 122. In many of these amendments the committee have 
recommended concurrence. In many others they recommended non- 
concurrence. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may now go at 
once into conference with the amendments specified in the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


— T > suppi TTT 
making a) ion to ions for 
year soley June 30,1886,and for prior years,and for other purposes, together 
the amendments of the Senate thereto, having considered the same, beg 

leave to report as follows: 

poe Segoe wee concurrence in the amendments numbered 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 19, 29, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 4L, 42, 45, 47,48, 68, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, S4, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 94, 95, 96, 97, 101, 108, and 121. 

ra recommend non-concurrence in the amendments numbered 3, 4. 5, 7, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17,18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32,53, 34,35, 36, 43, 44,46, 49, 
50, 51, 52,53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65. 66, 67, 69, 70,71, 85, 92, 93, ak 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, an. 


Mr. BURNES. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a moment to 
make a request. 

Mr. BURNES. Certainly 


Mr. BLOUNT. Task unanimous consent to be allowed to print some 
remarks in reference to the postal administration. 

TheSPEAKER. On this bill? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNES] moves 
that the House agree to the report of the committée. That motion is 
a proper one unless some gentleman desires separate votes on some of 
the amendments, 

Mr. BURROWS. I notice from the reading of the report of the com- 
mittee that there are something over one hundred amendments. Ina 
portion of these the committee recommend concurrence; to a portion of 
them they recommend disagreement. I have sent for the bill contain- 
ing the Senate amendments, and learn that it has not yet been printed. 
The House has not the slightest ee of what these amendments 
are; and I must make the point of order that they must have their first 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. Let the amendments meanwhile be printed and numbered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the point of 
order that the Senate amendments must have their first consideration 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. The 
Chair thinks an order was made to print the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BURNES. An order was made to print them, and the amend- 
ments have been printed and are before the House now, printed and 
numbered as completely as they can be. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
makes the point of order, and the Chair sustains it. 


EVIDENCE IN CERTAIN STATE CLAIMS. 
Mr. TUCKER. I present the report of a committee of conference. 


‘The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of ference on disa votes of the two Houses on 


confi the grocing 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 71) “ for the benefit of the States of 
ia, Kansas, and N. and the 
a Territory,” having 


Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Nebraska, California, 
Territories of Washington and Idaho, and Nevada when 
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other competent 
at the end of the 


N, 
r L. B. CASWELL, ` 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 

The statement of the conferees on the part of the House was read, as 
follows: 
Hovsy or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES 

Washington, D. C., July 14, 1880. 
The undersigned, managers on the part of the House, make the following 
statement in respect to the conference report on Senate bill No. 71: 
First. The Senate di to the amendment of 


which d the latitude in admitting evidence in these cases allowed by 
the Senate bill; and recede from the disagreement upon condition that a copy 
ofan o 1 paper be admissible when certified under official seals by 
proper of State or Territory; and if such b See not be given, then 
that com nt secondary evidence of the contents admitted. With this 
limitation, the undersigned agree with the 1 

Second, By verbal omission in the o. text of the bill the w Terri- 


” and the benefit of the bill might 
h construction have been denied to Hence the added words, w. 
ine Senate propose as a condition of receding from its disagreement. 

The Senate revede from their disagreement to amendments numbered 1 and 
8 of the House and agree thereto. 

And the undersigned recommend to the House the adoption of the conference 
report herewith presented. 


N. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be a word of explanation. I do 
not understand from the reading of the report and the statement the 
force and character of the bill as it stands now. 

Mr. TUCKER. Thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] isaware 
that this bill passed the Senate, having reference to the claims of the 
State of Texas and other States and a number of Territories against the 
United States for expenditures in matters of military operation. The 
bill provides for the settlement of those accounts, and the disagreement 
between the two Houses was upon the question of the evidence that 
might be adduced in reference to the claims. The bill as amended by 
the House provided that certain papers other than original papers might 
te introduced as evidence. The result of the conference is that the 
only thing that is now admissible is the original paper in reference to 
the claim, which shall be certified by the proper officer, and if that can 
not be furnished, then secondary evidence of the contents of the paper 
shall be admitted. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I would ask the tleman how many States does 
this apply to and how far back does it go? 

Mr. TUCKER. It goes pretty far back. It applies to the States of 
‘Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Nebraska, California, Kansas, and Nevada, and 
the territories of Washington and Idaho, and Nevada when a Territory. 
and it applies to claims arising under acts of Congress approved July 
27, 1861, and June 27, 1882, 

Mr. HOLMAN, These are claims arising out of Indian wars? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REAGAN. An amendment to this bill was made by the Senate, 
appropriating $10,000 to aid in the investigation of claims of various 
States for the expenses incurred in the public defense. I understand 
there is a recommendation of non-concurrence. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh! no. 

Mr. REAGAN. I trust it will be the pleasure of the committee not 
to non-concur. 

Mr. TUCKER. This is a conſerenee report in which we agree. The 
Senate has already adopted it, and it is here for adoption now. 

The report of the conference committee was to. 

Mr. TUCKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. RANDALL. Lask consent of the House to consider the Senate 
amendments to the sundry civil appropriation bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania asks unanimous 


consent that the Senate amendments to the sundry civil appropriation 


bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? , 

ne REED, of Maine. I object, if I understand the request cor- 
rectly. 


Mr. RANDALL. Task to have the Senate amendments considered 


in the House as in Committee of the Whole. I do not see that it makes 
any particular difference; and I do not know why the gentleman from 
Maine objects. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. If the gentleman does not intend to use the 
difference of forms to lessen the amount of discussion, all right. If 
we can have that understanding, I will not object. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is not my intention to restrict reasonable dis- 
cussion. But it is quite evident Iam in duty bound to endeavor to 
abridge discussion within strictly reasonable limits. I do not make 
this request with any view of cutting off discussion. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I do not make the objection. 

Mr. RANDALL addressed the Chair. ; 

Mr. HEPBURN. I did not understand that the gentleman from 
Maine had withdrawn the objection. I renew it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think that comes too late. I had taken the 
floor to speak. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I was under the impression the gentleman from 
Maine had made the objection and insisted on it. 

Mr. RANDALL. There will be no advantage taken of the gentle- 
man, I assure him. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The 
had no opportunity to hear my withdrawal. I had made the objec- 
tion, and he did not know that I had withdrawn it. I spoke in a low 
tone of voice, not thinking that anybody else was disposed to insist 
upon the objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. I assure the House that there is no purpose on 
my part at least to abridge discussion. 

Mr. REAGAN, I hope there will be no assurance given by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that will enable other gentlemen to waste 
the balance of the time of this session upon this bill to the exclusion 
of other measures. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain the objection of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] upon his statement that he did not 
know that the objection of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] had 
been withdrawn, and that if he had known it he was ready to object 
himself. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the Senate amendments 
to this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. BLouxr in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the Senate amendments to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to say to the committee that there are two 
hundred and forty-three of these amendments. The net addition made 
to the bill by the Senate amounts to $3,106,850.08. The bill as it 
passed the House appropriated $21,311,525.24. The bill as it passed 
the Senate appropriates $24,413,375.32. ‘The first forty-five amend- 
ments relate to public buildings under the Treasury Department, and 
I think that time would be saved if the committee would from time to 
time in the consideration of this bill group the amendments which re- 
late to particular subjects. I now ask that the Clerk be allowed to 
read the first forty-five amendments, all relating, as I have said, to pub- 
lic buildings under the Treasury Department. I shall then have a 
motion to make as to the action of the committee upon those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I desire to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania whether it will be n for gentlemen desiring action on 
amendments to call the attention of the committee to each amendment 
as itis read? I desire to occupy two or three minutes in calling atten- 
tion to a particular amendment, and I do not desire to be cut off by a 
technical objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not design to take any advantage or to re- 
strict any member of the House in any particular in discussing this 
bill, but it occurred to me that time would be saved by considering the 
ee f relating to particular subjects in groups, as I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Ido not object to that, and I shall not 
delay the committee more than two or three minutes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the better 
course to pursue is to follow the usual order prescribed by the rales. 

The Clerk read the first amendment in the paragraph providing for 
repairs to custom-house and post-office at Buffalo, N. Y., as follows: 

Strike out “for approaches complete, exclusive of iron fence, $5,000," and in- 
sert for repairs to building and sidewalk, $16,000." 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence in 
that amendment. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. 
Senate. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 2, 3, and 4 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 5 was read, as follows: 


cone “For custom-house and post-office at Chicago, Ill., for extra repairs, 


gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] - 


I move concurrence in the amendment of the 
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Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. What is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee as to that amendment? 

Mr. RANDALL, The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I want to bring to the attention of the 
committee this particular amendment. I am perhaps to blame for not 
Daning endeavored to have it incorporated in the bill before it left the 

ouse. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. If my colleague will allow a suggestion, I had 
myself intended to move concurrence in this amendment in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, butit was thought best to letall these amend- 
ments relating to public buildings go into conference. The matter can 
doubtless be arranged there. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I do not wish to detain the committee. 
All I want to say to the gentlemen of the Committee on Appropriations 
is that I have personal knowledge of the necessity of these repairs and 
that they are required not for the convenience of the office-holders 
there, but absolutely for the protection of the Government property. 
I had a misunderstanding about the $200,000 that was in the bill be- 
fore or I should have endeavored to get this provided for while the bill 
was still in the House, r 

Mr. RANDALL. I think the gentleman had better accept the sug- 
gestion of his colleague Mr. TOWNSHEND] and let it go to conference. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, I will not detain the committee by mak- 


ing any motion. 
x r. RANDALL. Let it go into conference and be fairly considered 
ere. 
The amendment was non-concurred in. 
Amendments numbered 6 and 7 were non-concurred in. 
Amendment No. 8 was read as follows: 
For custom-house, court-house, and post-office at El Paso, Tex.: For procur- 
ing site, commencing the erection of-building, $50,000. 
Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence in 
that amendment. Since this bill the House there has been a 


separate act in relation to this building. 
Mr. A0 c. ill passed providing for a 


Has there not been a b 
public building at El Paso? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, since the passage of this bill by the House a 
separate bill has been passed and has become a law. 5 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 9, 10, and 11 were non-concurred in. 

The twelfth amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert the following: 

For court-house and post-office at Fort Wayne, Ind.: For heating apparatus, 
elevator, and approaches complete, $20,000.” 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence in this 
amendment. 

Mr. LOWRY. The facts in this case warrant concurrence in the 
amendment. I understand, however, that it is the arrangement that 
all these matters shall go into conference—— f 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, We propose that they all go to the conference 
committee. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is best to let them all take that course. They 
will have the fullest consideration at the hands of the conference com- 
mittee; aud we shall be enabled to ascertain the exact grounds on which 
the Senate has inserted these various amendments. 

Mr. LOWRY. There was a full statement of the facts before the 
Senate committee at the time of the insertion of the amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. The conferees will have the benefit of that state- 
ment when the question comes before them. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth, and twenty-fifth amendments were read and non-concurred i 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on App 
ations. 

The twenty-sixth amendment was read, as follows: > 

Insert the following : 

“For custom-house at Saint Louis: For reconstructing and paving Eighth 
and Ninth streets adjacent to the Saint Louis custom-house, $4,058.26." 

Mr. RANDALL. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in this amendment. 

Mr. GLOVER. The facts in this case justify concurrence in this 
amendment; but as I understand the order now being pursued by the 
House is to pass these matters without discussion for the present of the 
merits, I will ask permission to print some remarks on this subject. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The twenty-seventh amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert the Slowing: 
“For ce at New Bedford, Mass.: For the purchase of Jand adjoini 
and additional to that authorized to be purchased by the act of February 20, 

1885, $30,000.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to move non-concurrence 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, 8 the propriety of the order of 
procedure which is being pursued here, I desire merely to say that this 


amendment is recommended by the Supervising Architect upon an in- 
spection made by a special representative from his office. Since the 
original occupation some years ago of the present post-office building 
New Bedford has grown from a town of some seven or eight thousand 
population to a city of thirty-seven or thirty-eight thousand. There 
are some four million pieces of mail matter handled at that office every 
year. The room in which the business of the post-office is transacted is 
only 48 feet by 12, and in it there are engaged more than twenty em- 
ployés. There are ninety-two mails aday at thatoffice. I desire tolay 
the facts before the conferees. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman will be kind enough to 
furnish to the conferees, whoever they may be, all the information ha 
has on the subject. 

Mr. LONG. The information is very clear in favor of the adoption 
of this amendment. . 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The twenty-eighth amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert the following: 

For the post-office, custom-house, internal-reyenue office, and court-house 
= 1 Conn.: To pay an assessment for the connection with the city 

wer, Rad 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence in 
that amendment. 

Mr. BUCK. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] who has charge of this bill whether the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommend non-concurrence in all these amendments. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir, for the purpose of getting the information 
on which the Senate acted. 

Mr. BUCK. I do not wish to occupy time; but this amendment in 
relation to New Haven and the next one in reference to Hartford ought 
to prevail. However, as the Committee on Appropriations recommend 
that all these propositions be non-concurred in for the purpose of hav- 
ing the questions considered in conference, I will not resist that course. 

‘The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The twenty-ninth, thirtieth, thirty-first, thirty-second, thirty-third, 
thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, and thirty- 
eighth amendments were read and non-concurred in. 

The thirty-ninth amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert the following: 

For court-house and post-office at Savannah, Ga.: For purchase of site and 
commencing the erection of building, $100,000.” 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I trust the gentleman from Pennsylvania will giyo 
some explanation for the reasons for that recommendation. 

Mr. RANDALL. The bill authorizing the construction of this build- 
| ing was enacted after this appropriation bill had been by the 
House. Since the Senate inserted this amendment, we have not had 
opportunity to examine the law. There are at least two cases of this 
kind, with regard to public buildings af El Paso and Savannah; and 
there may be one or two others. We have recommended non-concur- 
rence in regard to El Paso as well as Savannah. That does not imply 
adverse action by the conference committee; but we desire to investi- 
gate the law. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committeefo informally; when a message from theSenate, by 
Mr. JoHNSON, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate further in- 
sisted on its’amendments, disagreed to by the House (including the 
clauses refi to in the message of the House), to the bill (H. R. 7480) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 
agreed Ao the further conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes Jf the two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on the part of 
the Fenate Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. CONGER, and Mr. RANSOM. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union re- 
sumed its session. 

The fortieth and forty-first amendments were read and non-con- 
curred in. 

The forty-second amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert the following : 

“For the eee of the public building at Montpelier, Vt., in addition to 
the sum appropriated by the act entitled ‘An act for the erection of a public 
building at Montpelier, Vt. approved March 3, 1885, $50,000.” 

Mr. RANDALL. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence, 

Mr. GROUT, The provisions of this item are embodied in a bill 
which has already passed the Senate and been favorably reported by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of this House. I hope 
the gentleman in charge of this bill will see the distinguishing grounds 
which justify concurrence in this amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. As the gentleman states, a bill extending the limit 
of the sgl he ra for this building has passed the Senate; but it is 
nota law. I believe the full limit of appropriation authorized by ex- 
isting law has been given in this case; and of course a further appro» 
priation is in violation of the rule of the House, 
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Mr. GROUT. The Senate bill has been reported favorably by the 
House committee. 

Mr. RANDALL. But it is not a law. There is no law authorizing 
this increase. 
a GROUT. I do not understand what rule of the House is vio- 
Mr. RANDALL. The rule that there shall be no legislation on a 

ral appropriation bill. This proposition does legislate by increas- 
` Daik limit of appropriation for this public building. The committee 
recommend non-concurrence. oF 

Mr. GROUT. I do not desire to interrupt the progress of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole at this time in reaching a conference, unless—— 

Mr. RANDALL, Iwill state that the Senate rules in this particular 
are similar to our own; but for some reason or other the Senate in this 
ease has not adhered to its rule. 

Mr. GROUT. This will be found to be an exceptional case as it 
stands; hutif the gentleman does not sce fit to move concurrence with- 
out farther discussion 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam acting under instructions from the Committee 
on Appropriations; that is the reason I move to non-concur. 

Mr. GROUT. Upon the promise of favorable consideration in the 
committee of conference, I will acquiesee—— 

Mr. RANDALL. I can not make any promise of that kind. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Forty-third amendment of Senate: 

10 ‘pat th . — building i i diti improved 
DIMMING: sewerage, ana drainage, $67,000, to be expended under the direction 
of the Besetary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. RANDALL. The Committee on Appropriations recommends 
non-concurrence, 

Mr. GLOVER. I hope the amendment will be concurred in. It is 
an urgent case. Agreement in the Senate amendment would not only 
tend to the protection of life and health of the employés of the Treas- 
ury Department, but also to a wise economy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Not wishing to detain the committee, I ask to print some remarks on 
this subject. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have been 
fully impressed with the necessity of the appropriation being adopted. 
Asa member of the Committee on Appropriations, I have been well 
convinced of the propriety of making this provision. I do not wish to 
disturb the order of the committee, but will allow this to go with the 
other amendments to the conference. At the proper time, however, I 
shall urge the appropriation be made. I am convinced the appropria- 
tion should be made and the work done as soon as possible. 

Mr. HEPBURN. What is the necessity of non-concurrence when 
there seems to be ment ? 

Mr. RANDALL. There is none. + 3 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understand the gentleman from Illinois proposes 
to this amendment? 

Mr. RANDALL. I never heard of it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I said so far as I am concerned individually. 

I did not refer to the committee’s action. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It seems to me matters of this kind should be con- 
sidered in the committee and not remanded to three members as a con- 
ference committee to put in what things they want and preclude others 
from securing things they regard as necessary. 

This bill comes to the House carrying $3,000,000 in additfon to the 
sum it bore when it left the House. Suppose this was an original ap- 
propriation carrying $3,000,000, would not the House insist on its proper 
consideration, the consideration of every item in it? Would they con- 
sent the whole subject should be remanded to three gentlemen to fix it 
up as they pleased in conference committee? It seems to me this is mere 
child's play in this wholesale way to give to the committee the power 
to indulge in such trades as they may think just. I do not think that, 
Mr. Chairman, is in 2 with the rules of the House. I do not 
think it conforms with the dignity of the subject-matter or the char- 
acter of the legislation which ought to be indulged in. 

Mr. RANDALL. There has been no effort whatever to restrict de- 
bate. If any gentleman desires it, all he has to do is to rise in his place. 
In regard to this item the committee recommend non-concurrence. This 
Treasury building has been occupied for many years, and we have not 
heard about its sanitary condition being bad until the advent of the 
present officials. We now find the present officers desire to secure an 
appropriation of $67,000, a very large sum for such a purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I wish to remind my friend from Pennsylvania 
that he is mistaken when he says this subject has not been heretofore 
considered. Its sanitary condition has been considered heretofore. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is the very first time formal application has 
been made, in this connection, to Congress. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I desire to say simply this: Before the Commit- 
tee on Labor abundant testimony was produced showing the present 
condition of the Treasury building has led to serious impairment of 
the health of the large number of employés in that building, especially 


to 


those engaged in the lower rooms, and in some instances life itself has 
been seriously endangered. Unfortunately that testimony was not 
taken down, and so not printed. k 

I had hoped the committee would recommend concurrence in this 
item. As I understand, under the order under which we are proceed- 
ing non-concurrence will not be taken as final, but this amendment will 
go unimpaired to the conference, and I hope the conference on the part 
of the House will carefully consider this amendment, and consent to 
withdraw their non- concurrence and allow it to passunanimously. This 
is in the interest of the life and health of the employés of that Depart- 
ment, and, as remarked by the gentleman from Illinois [MR. TOWN- 
SHEND], will virtually increase the efficiency of their service. 

The amendment was non-con in. 

Amendments numbered 44 and 45 were non-concurred in. 

Mr. RANDALL. The amendments from No. 46 to and including 
No. 66 relate to the same subject, that is, with reference to the light- 
houses and fog-signals. -The committee recommend non-concurrence, 
the object being to get correct information upon the subject as to what 
were the reasons that induced the Senate to insert these amendments. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that the amendments I haye named 
be considered as read and a vote be taken upon them in gross, so as to 
save time. 

Mr. LONG. I have no objection to that. I simply desire to say that 
the most of these have been reported by the Committee on Commerce, 
and would have been put into the bill originally if the law had been 
passed in time. I have no objection to having them considered to- 
gether. : 

Mr. SKINNER. I do not want to object to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, but I ask unanimous consent, so as to avoid 
taking up the time of the committee, to be allowed to print a few re- 
marks at the end of the sixty-sixth amendment. 

There was no objection. e 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think they had better take the usual course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

Amendments numbered 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, and 51 were non-concurred 
in. 
Amendment numbered 52 was read, as follows: 


Insert as a new paragraph : 

“ (52) Castle Hill light-house and fog-signal, Rhode Island: For the establish- 
ment and completion of a light-house and fog-si on Castle Hill, Rhode Isl- 
and. at the entrance to 3 Harbor, $10,000: Provided, That a suitable site 
for the same can be obtai without expense to the Government, upon terms 
and conditions to be agreed upon by the ht-House Board with the owner of 
the land at Castle Hill.” 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I would simply say that that bill has 
already passed the House, but if it is thought best to non-concur I 
shall not make objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. We want to have an opportunity of examining all 
of these laws. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, G1, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 66, and 67 were non-concurred in. * 

Amendments numbered 68 and 69 were concurred in. 

The Clerk proceeded to read amendment numbered 70. 

Mr. BLAND, I have an amendment that I desire to offer to amend- 
ment numbered 69. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest to the gentleman that we had better 
allow the whole paragraph as proposed to be amended by the commit- 
tee to be read and get it into proper shape, and then he may offer his 
proposition as a substitute. There will be no advantage taken. 

Mr. BLAND. Very well. 

Amendments numbered 70, 71, 72, and 73 were concurred in. 

endment numbered 74 was read, as follows: : 


Strike out the words— 

And shall be redeemable in standard silver dollars on demand, and when paid 
into the Treasury shall be reissued, subject to the provisions herein for the re- 
demption of the same,” 

And insert: 

2 That said denominations of one, two, and five dollars may be 
issued in lieu of silver certificates of larger denominations in the Treasury, and 
— that oema said certificates of larger denominations shall be canceled and 

estroyed.” 


Mr. RANDALL. Ihave an amendment to this which I will send 


up. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted insert the following: 

And denominations of one, two, and five dollars may be i in lieu of sil- 
ver certificates of larger denominations in the Treasury or in exchange there- 
for upon presentation by the holders; and to that extent said ce cates of 
larger denominations shall be canceled and destroyed.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the committee recommend concur- 
rence in this amendment numbered 74 with an amendment; and in 
order that the House may clearly understand the language which will 
remain in the paragraph in case the recommendation of the Committee 
on Appropriations is concurred in by the House, I will read the para- 
graph in full as it will stand if amended: 


(69) And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and required to 
issue silver certificates in denominations of one, two,and five dollars,and the 
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silver certificates herein authorized shall be receivable, and payable 
in like manner and for like ao as is provided for silver y the 
act of February 28, 1878, entitled An act to authorize the coinage of the standard 


silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character.” 

„ two, and five dollars may be issued in lieu of silver 
certificates of larger de: ns in the Treasury, or in exchange therefor, 
upon presentation ion by the hol erg and to that extent said certificates of larger 
denominations shall be canceled and destroyed. 


It will be observed that the Senate amendment in the first place gives 
to the silver certificates authorized here the exact character and right 
that is given under the act auth the original issuance of the cer- 
tificates. In other words, it gave it a legal-tender quality different from 
the coin upon which it is ‘issued, and confined it only to the payment of 
customs, for taxes, and other public dues. The provision of the Senate 
amendment also was in the opinion of the Committee on Appropriations 
somewhat indefinite. The use of the words, provided that said de- 
nominations,’’ would seem to imply some connection with the denom- 
inations authorized in the first part of the paragraph. The Committee 
on Appropriations, it will be observed, by their amendment leave the 
first part of the paragraph as itstands as a substantive proposition, and 
make a further substantive proposition relating to the exchange of one, 
two, and five dollar certificates in lieu of larger certificates, whether in 
the Treasury or held by the citizen. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer an amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That said certificates shall be issued on all surplus standard 
silver dollars in the Treasury, and paid out on the 9 and obligations 
of the Government; and when received in the Treasury shall be reissued. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the provision as it passed the House 
and the object the House had 

Mr. HEWITT. L reserve the point of order on that amendment be- 
fore the discussion 

Mr. BLAND. It is not subject to any point of order. This is simply 
reinsc the matter which was stricken out by the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. It is new legislation. 

Mr. HEWITT. A vote of non-concurrence would meet the case. 

Mr. BLAND. This is matter which has been stricken out by the 
Senate. 

Mr. HEWITT. I submit if it has been stricken out in the Senate 
the motion of non-concurrence is the proper remedy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Youcan concur with an amendment. 

Mr. LONG. This is not a law, and you propose to make it a law; 
therefore it is new legislation. 

Mr. BLAND. The time to make the point that it is new legislation 
was when it was first offered in the House. 

Mr. HEWITT. But it has been stricken out by the Senate and you 
must either concur or non-concur. 

Mr. LONG. I make the point I have indicated as an additional 
point to that made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr]. 

Mr. BLAND. The amendment is simply an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairunderstands the gentleman Fon New 
York to raise the question of order. That must be first disposed of. 

Mr. BLAND. I was speaking to the point of order, and I say the 
Committee on Appropriations have proposed an amendment that no 
point of order is raised upon, and this is simply an amendment to that 
amendment, and it is germane to the whole paragraph. And further- 
more, Mr. Chairman, I desired to offer that amendment when the mat- 
ter stricken out was being read, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] asked me as a matter of form and courtesy to wait 
until all of the amendmentson this subject were before the committee. 

Mr. RANDALL. I take no advantage of that arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the amendment to the 
committee, believing it is in order. 

Mr. BLAND. I was about to remark one of the main objects the 
House had in authorizing the issue of these certificates was to utilize 
the coin now in the , the standard silver dollars. ‘Therefore 
the House incorporated this provision that one, two, and five dollar cer- 
tificates should be issued on all the standard silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury, and that they should be paid out on the appropriations in this bill 
and on other public expenditures and obligations of the Government. 

That is substantially the provision that was stricken out by the Sen- 
ate. Yet without that provision there is nothing in the whole thing. 
‘The object of this provision was to utilize thecoinin the Treasury. The 
amendment as it comes from the Senate, and as it is to be 
agreed to by the committee, simply leaves it discretionary with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—and I do not know he would even have that discre- 
tion to issue upon coin in theTreasury. Itsimply provides that these 
ones, twos, and fives may be issued in lieu of certificates now outstand- 
ing. So that we have accomplished nothing except to convert larger 
denominations into smaller; that is the effect of the: Senate amendment 
as proposed to be concurred in. 

Now what the House wanted, what the House adopted, and what we 
ought to adhere to is that these certificates shall be issued on the coin 


in the Treasury in order to utilize it; not only that certificates outstand- 
ing and in circulation may be converted into vag teal a and fives, but 
that the Secretary of the ee we utilize 


coin in payment of 


Government expenditures; and shall do so by issuing ones, twos, and 
fives and paying them on the expenditures of the Government. I hope 
the House will adhere to the provision as it the House. The 
amendment I have offered simply restores to that provision the efficiency 
it had when it went to the Senate. If the House to the amend- 
ment as proposed by the committee and by the Senate it simply author- 
izes the Secretary.of the Treasury to convert large denominations of cer- 
a now outstanding into ones, two, and fives, and that is all there 
is of it. 

I say we desire this money to be paid out on Government expendi- 
tures; that the coin in the Treasury shall be utilized; and that that 
shall be done by issuing one, two, and five dollar certificates on the 
silver dollars now in the Treasury and paying them out on Government 
expenditures. That is the ition which went to the Senate, and 
it is the proposition I desire to maintain by that amendment; and I 
hope this House will maintain its position on this matter, and not per- 
mit the whole thing to be nullified and made a farce of in that way. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope, Mr. Chairman, the committee will reject 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and con- 
cur in the recommendation of the Committee on Appropriations. We 
all agree that silver certificates of the denominations of one, two, and 
five dollars shall be issued, but if issued they should be issued in the 
same manner, be receivable for the same p , and redeemable in 
the same way as all other certificates. It is objectionable certainly to 
attempt to issue silver certificates of the denominations of one, two, and 
five dollars in a manner different from that in which we issue all other 
certificates. A certificate relates to that which has been deposited, and 
very properly the act of 1878 provides that silver certificates shall issue 
on the deposit of silver dollars, which is strictly the use of a silver cer- 
tificate. 

Now, the gentleman from Missouri proposes to issue certificates of 
the denominations of one, two, and five dollars, not on the deposit of 
silver dollars, as all other certificates are issued, but to issue them on 
the silver dollars in the that have not been deposited. 

It is certainly objectionable in the highest degree to issue these cer- 
tificates, ones, twos, and fives, ina different manner from that in which 
we issue all other certificates. Secondly, the gentleman’s amendment 
is objectionable for the reason that it provides that these silver certifi- 
cates shall be paid out first and before any other money, for expendi- 
tures authorized by this bill and for all other expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly anamendment of that kind requiring the payment 
of $96,000,000 at once in ones, twos, and fives, withholding higher de- 
nominations, would be objectionable from any point of view. I hope 
this committee will concur in the recommendation of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. BAYNE. I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] will be voted down. I think the legislation of this 
kind already embraced in the bill is subject to very serious objection. 
It is perfectly manifest upon the face of that-legislation that it creates 
a discrimination in favor of silver as against the other money of the 
country. It creates a discrimination in favor of silver as against the 
gold coin in the Treasury, and the result of thé amendment p: 
by the gentleman from Missouri, if adopted, would be to compel the 
Government to go on coining silver and hoarding it, issuing silver cer- 
tificates—ones, twos, and fives—and paying them out broadcast over the 
country and reissuing them as they might disappear. In my opinion 
the provision already adopted is fraught with serious ces to 
the Government and to the people of this country. I believe it to be 
about as certain as anything can be that the silver certificates, whether 
ones, or twos, or fives, will flow to the money centers of ‘The country, 
notably to New York. We can not prevent even the subsidiary coin 
from flowing into that great money center, and since these certificates 
will be available for the payment of all dues to the Government, will 
be receivable for customs duties and all ether debts due to the Govern- 
ment, they will be used for that purpose to avery considerable extent, 
and the Government will be deprived pro tanto of gold. 

The effect must be—and it will be developed sooner or later just 
as surely as water runs down hill—that the Government will be tak- 
ing 74-cent or 75-cent dollars, or whatever they may depreciate to, 
for 100-cent dollars, the kind it ought to have, not only for the pro- 
tection of the industries of the country, but also in the interest of a 
sound financial system and of having for this country the best money 
inthe world. I hope that the “surplus resolution“ introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and passed through 
the House, which has gone to the Senate and been amended, will pass 
and go to the President, because I believe that that resolution, if signed 
by the President, will bring this silver craze to a culmination at an 
earlier day than it would otherwise be arrived at. But I object to hav- 
ing go on, contemporaneously with that, the creation here of money 
which in the transactions of the people will supplant the good money 
that we now have and lead inevitably to the hoarding of gold and to 
the use of this inferior moneyamong the peopleof the country. I pro- 
test against it, not only in the name of a sound theory of finance, but 
as a discrimination made in favor of silver against all the other money 
of the country. I protest against it as leading to the acceptance by 
this Government of dollars that are not worth 100 cents for debts and 
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obligations due to the Government and for the revenues which the Gov- 
ernment must derive from its impost duties, and I hope this amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

For the purpose of showing whither we are driftingon thesilver ques- 
tion, I ask leave to add to my remarks the extract from the Lancaster 
(Pa.) New Era, which I hold in my hand. 3 the extract: 
poao ao most significant lessons ur Government in a long time 


was last week Se pree hundredand pian silver trade dollars by 
the com; . 7 These coins had 


been lying in the yor ge for years, in consequence of the ment's 
failure 2 — Gat 


Govern: 
d, having use for the money, the city determined to sell 
‘They ‘ak 35-4 ontte cach, resulting in a loss of nearly 25 cents on 
„each coin sold. The trade silver dollar contains 420 grains of pure silver; the 


legal-tender sil 
— — and is, therefore, H apes lighter than the trade - d 
ore worth several cents less. If 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Missouri, if I understand him rightly, somewhat misapprehends 
the force of this ph or the force it will have when amended as 

by the committee. As by the chairman of the 


in lien of coin on payments tendered him, as has been the practice of 
the Treasury Department since the of the act of 1878 
Mr. BLAND. I do not dispute that at all, Mr. Chairman; but my 


point is this, that the only way to get ones and twos out is to require 
them to be issued on the coin in the Treasury. We all understand that 
parties silver dollars can go and get certificates of $10 or up- 
ward, and under this amendment they can get ones and twos and fives. 

Mr. WARNER. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but whenever money 
is paid out now the person to whom payment is made has the option 
of taking certificates. He is not required to take the coin first and then 
redeposit it and get certificates. He can have the certificates in the first 
instance if he desires them. 

Mr. BLAND. But the money is not paid out. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And in reply Tremind the gentleman from 
Missouri that his amendment does not get any more money out of the 
Treasury than will come out eee, can come 3 ia 
‘Treasury only uponappropriations orin payment pu 
lic debt. His amendment will simply require that what does go out 
shall be money of a particular kind; that is all. It does not increase 
by a dollar the amount that is paid out. It does not change in the least 
the store of money in the Treasury. I think, therefore, the amend- 
ment offered by the committee to the amendment of the Senate accom- 
plishes all the good that can be accomplished in this direction. 

I am in favor and always have been in favor of allowing the one who 
receives money to take it in such denominations as he pleases, reserving 
always to the Treasury the right to determine the kind of money in 
which it will pay; that is an option that always rests with the payer. 
Without that there would be no force in the legal-tender laws. But 
as to the denominations, the man who receives payment from the 
Treasury ought to be permitted to say what denominations of money 
he will take. When we authorize the issue of one, two, and five dol- 
lar notes on silver in the Treasury I think we have gone as far as the 
existing condition of things requires. I think therefore the amend- 
ment as reported by the Committee on Appropriations accomplishes all 
that is necessary and should be adopted as reported. 

Mr. BLAND.. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhatastonished at the posi- 
tion of my friend from Ohio [Mr. WARNER]. I have always regarded 
him heretofore as an advocate of the coinage of silver and its circula- 
tion when coined. Isupposed he understood very well that ever since 
we commenced the coi of silver each successive Secretary of the 
Treasury has done what he could to discriminate against that coinage, 
has refused to pay out silver when it could be avoided, and has de- 
nounced the silver coinage as we hear it denounced here to-day on this 
floor. Hence we may assume that unless the law compels the Treasury 
officials to pay out silver they will not do so. What is the necessity of 
going on and coining silver at the rate of $2,000,000 worth of bullion 
a month and hoarding it in the Treasury? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, But the Morrison resolution which we 
have passed carries it out. 

2 — BLAND. The Morrison resolution has not passed; that is the 
ifficulty. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It has passed the House. 

Mr. BLAND. It has not become a rae and there is no knowing 
whether it will or not. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. There is no bability of it. 

Mr. BLAND. No friend of the silver it seems to me, can op- 
pose my proposition on principle. Iam not astonished that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] and the gentleman from Maine 


[Mr. DINGLEY], who have denounced the silver coinage from the very 

g because they favor the gold standard, should oppose my amend- 
ment. They have given good reasons from theirstandpoint for the faith 
which is in them. They do not want the silver paid out, because they 
say it is an inferior currency. Their position, if they thus believe, is eon- 
sistent and intelligible; but when the gentleman who claims to be in 
favor of silver coinage opposes a provision by which that coin can be 
utilized, I do not understand his position. i 

The House adopted the proposition on this subject almost 
unanimously; but I repeat, unless some such provision as I now offer be 
adopted the provision will be almost worthless so far as regards getting 
the silver out of the Treasury. We can to-day obtain silver certificates 

p it of silver. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But we do not propose to get the silver— 
sg TO e aa the coin. 

Mr. BLAND: It does not matter whether if be the coin or the pa- 

WES 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let the people have their own choice. 

Mr. BLAND. So Bay I—let the people have their own choice, as they 
have to-day. Let them have their choice in regard to one, two, orfive 
dollar bills the same as they have to-day in regard to tens and twenties. 

But this proposition aims at another thing—to condemn the man- 
ner in which the Treasury officials of this Government have up to 
this time treated the coinage of silver. I want to see the man on this 
floor who claims to be a friend of the silver dollar who will vote against 
compelling the Treasury officials to make payments in this coin. Why, 
sir, when this question was up a short time ago we had a vote of 200 
against 84. Two hundred members of this House voted against sus- 
pending the coinage of silver. Did they mean by-so voting that they 
intended to have the money coined and locked up in the Treasury? 
Certainly not. Then, why should not these two hundred members 
join with me in saying that this silvér coinage shall be utilized? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. One of them at least will do so. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not understand how any gentleman can claim 
that the simple deposit of silver will get thesilver out of the Treasury, 
when you can not deposit a dollar of it until itis paid out; and the 
Treasury officials at present refuse to pay it out. The object of my 
proposition is te compel the payment of this money from the Treasury: 
to utilize the silver dollars after they are coined. That is my End 
and that was the object of the House when it passed the measure. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to have some understanding touch- 
ing the length of debate on this proposition. Iam willing to make it 
ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I believe I have been recognized. Ido 
not intend to occupy the floor more than one or two minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I did not mean to interrupt the gentleman, but 
only to reach some conclusion as speedily as possible. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this discussion about one 
and two and five dollar notes seems to have drifted—perhaps rather nat- 
urally, in view of the remarks of the gentleman from Ivania [Mr. 
BaYNE]—into one phase of the silver discussion. But I think there is 
an objection to the provision proposed by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] which would be equally valid if the proposition were to 
issue the same number of one-dollar and two-dollar and five-dollar gold 
certificates, or one-dollar, two-dollar, and five - dollar greenbacks. This 
subject was ad verted to, but not at as much length as it ought have been, 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER]. He said he was in vor 
of allowing the citizens of the country perfect liberty to receive from 
the Treasury such denominations of money as they may choose. Now, 
the fact is there is a general commercial law which governs the amount 
of each denomination of currency which can be easily and conveniently 
kept in circulation at a distance from the Treasury; and that law ap- 
plies not only to one-dollar, two-dollar, and five-dollar notes, but also 
to tens and twenties and fifties in almost the same way. 

There is a certain number of small bills which, in a given state of the 
business of the country, can be kept in circulation. that amount 


is exceeded the small bills become unpopular, and every one who handles 


them gets them into some central depository. This tendency to crowd 
these small bills from distant parts of the country toward the money 
centers would be precisely the same whether the small billsrepresented 
silver or represented gold. I believe in the doctrine of the gentleman 
from Ohio, that there should be the largest possible freedom on the 
part of citizens to determine whether they will take the small or the 
large denominations in payments which they receive from the Treas- 
ury, because the result of this will be after a while that precisely the 
amount of ones, twos, fives, tens, and twenties which the business in- 
terests of the country require in circulation will settle generally over 
the country away from the great business centers. 

As the law is now the silver dollar in the Treasury sustains the one- 
dollar certificate and also the twenty-dollar certificate. And when the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] claims that no friend of the 
silver dollar could vote for this resolution it seems to me that he is 
wrong. The silver dollar might far better be allowed torepresent ina 
natural way small denominations as well as large than for an inordi- 
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nate amount of small denominations to be issued perforce and thereby 
lead to a tendency all over the country to make them drift back to the 
money centers of the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope by unanimous consent some arrangement 
will be come to for closing debate on the pending Senate amendment. 
I suggest the debate be closed at half past 2 o’clock. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, the provision the Senate struck out, 
as I understand it, provides that for a certain amount of money now 
in the Treasury which does not form apart of our circulating medium 
it shall be lawful to issue ones, twos, and fives, The great objection 
to paying out these silver dollars in the Treasury is based on the score 
of inconvenience in handling them, in carrying them, and in trans- 
porting them. That is the objection made to issuing this money as a 
circulating medium. The objectof the proviso inserted in the House 
bill was to supply evidence of that circulating medium which would 
not be liable to that objection, namely: Silver certificates in ones, twos, 
and fives, which would be as convenient to carry and to use in the 
ordinary transactions of business as one, two, or five dollar greenbacks 
or five-dollar national-bank notes. 

The objection made to this provision, emasculated as I think it is by 
the Senate amendment, the real objection, is they do not want this cir- 
culating medium added to the circulating medium of the country 
proper. I desire the silver dollar in the ury shall be in fact a 
part of the cireulating medium of the country. If we can secure that 
object. by issuing one, two, and five dollar silver certificates, then I am 
in favor of it, and consequently would he oppad to anything that 
would tend to destroy the effect sought to be accomplished by this 
original provision. 

My friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] says this is the creation of a 
new money. No; that is not the case. The silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury are money, and the creation of these silver certificates does not 
create any new money, but simply creates a convenient representative 
of the silver dollars in the No man would object to taking 
a five-dollar silver certificate any more than he would object to taking 
a five-dollar greenback or a five-dollar national-bank note. One is as 
convenient as the other. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the truth is that the silver in the 
Treasury should be added to the ordinary body of the circulating me- 
dium of the country. Our business is rapidly increasing, our country 
is enlarging, our population is every day growing larger, every interest 
is being developed, and we need every dollar of circulating medium 
provided by law. Therefore I think the proposition which the gentle- 
man makes to non-concur in the amendments of the Senate should be 
adopted. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the objection of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] is to the silver dollar, This 
silver certificate will be of equal value to the dollar it represents. Hence 
his position in this: He is opposed to paying out the silver dollar for 
the current expenses of the Government. Iam glad to have him take 
that position here to-day. 

The amendment offered to this bill by the gentleman from Missouri 
is designed to compel the Treasury officials to pay out the silver dollar 
now discriminated against. It is true it can only be paid out on appro- 
priation. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] is correct, it will 
not put any more money in circulation. That is true; but it does make 
an issue strong and sharp between the law-making power and the Treas- 
ury officials. It gives a construction on the part of Congress to the 
Treasury officials. They must obey the law and issue any form of money 
declared to be so by the law-making power. And for one I shall sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, being unwilling 
to consent, now that it is in the bill, that it shall ever be taken out of 
the bill, but on the contrary that it shall, be obeyed and become the law 
of the country. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND]—I do not see him now in his seat, but he is in the 
Hall—very energetically calls on the advocates of silver to support his 


amendment and reads out of the party gentlemen who do not support | Kana 


his particular views of the question, or who propose to vote against his 
amendment. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope I can advocate the cause of 
silver without becoming crazy on that subject. [taughter and ap- 
plause.] For one, I do not believe the proposition of the gentleman 
from Missouri would prove any advantage to silver. You will get no 
more money out of the Treasury by that proposition than by the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. As I.said before, the money will 
come out of the Treasury on appropriations and in no other way; and 
I do not think it is in the interest of silver to compel the Treasury to 
pay out silver certificates on all the silver in the Treasury in denomi- 
nations of one, two, and five dollars, whether the people want these de- 
nominations or not. s 

I think this would be overdoing the matter, and by forcing the use of 
silver in this form would tend to make it odious. Besides, what would 
be gained by requiring that thenext hundred millions paid out should be 
all in the form of one, two, and five dollar certificates? I want to see 
as much coin go into circulation as possible, and I see no reason why 


the people should not be left to choose between certificates in any de- 
nominations and the coin. 

But suppose the next hundred millions paid out to be in the form of 
small silver certificates. Will that in itself reduce the surplus in the 
Treasury or put any more money in circulation? No; not a dollar. It 
will simply change the form of the reserves or surplus retained in the 
Treasury. That is all. Now, formy part, I would as soon have silver 
held in reserve as any other kind of money. What difference can it 
make? Itisonly by drawing down the entire surplus that more money 
can be put into circulation, and when it comes to that I do not care mu 
which kind of money is paid out first. I will leave the option in that 
respect to the Government. There is where it should always rest. 

Mr. BLAND. Your crazy spell is the same as that of the Treasury 
Department against silver. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not yield to the gentleman now. 

When, therefore, we provide for the issuance of certificates in de- 
nominations of ones, twos, and fives for those who prefer them to coin 
we have gone just as far, it seems to me, as prudence would dictate, 
Why should we discriminate against other kinds of money and in favor 
2 silver? I have believed in and advocated the absolute equality of 

money. 

I want silver to stand, so far as the Government is concerned, upon 
precisely the same ground that gold stands upon and backs stand 
upon; that no discrimination shall be made by the officials of the Gov- 
ernment or others for or against either kind of money; and when we 
have put them in that position we have done all that can be done in 
this regard, Anything further is, in my judgment, overdoing it, and 
will react against silver and not in its interest. 

_ Mr. BAYNE. Lask leave to print with my remarks made this morn- 
ing an extract from a Pennsylvania newspaper with reference to this 
question. . 

There was no objection. 

[The article is printed with Mr. BAX NES remarks above.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on ing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

2 question was taken; and on a division there were —ayes 53, 
noes 77. 

Mr. BLAND. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. BLAND and Mr. RANDALL were appointed tellers. 

Tho committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 81, 
noes 87. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring upon the amendment of Mr. RANDALL, ib 
was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. DOCKERY having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMP- 
SON, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate still further insisted 
on its amendments di to by the House of Representatives to the 
legislative appropriation bill, and agreed to the further conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes thereon; and had appointed Mr. 
imap aed Mr. DAwEs, and Mr. COCKRELL as conferees on the part of 

e ate. 

Also, that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 
3014) providing for terms of court in Colorado. 

Also, that the Senate requested the House to return to the Senate the 
bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the appointment and compensation of a 
district judgefor the southern district of Alabama. 

The Co ttee of the Whole resumed its session. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
Amendments 75, 76, and 77 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment 78 was read, as follows: 

Saint John’s River, Florida ; Columbia and Willamette Rivers, Oregon ; Great 
wha River, West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam directed by the committee to move to concur 
in that amendment with an amendment, by adding after the word Vir- 
ginia’’ the words Tennessee River.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Amendments numbered 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, and 116 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 117 was concurred in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the committee’s report 
recommend non-concurrence in this amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is a mistake. 

Amendments numbered 118, 119, 120 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 121 was read, as follows: 

Fish-hatchery at Duluth, Minn.: For the establishment of a fish-hatchery on 
Lake Superior, at or near Duluth, Minn., $10,000, 


Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence in 
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this amendment, with some sort of an understanding that if the Senate 
was to insist it ought to be amended—— _ 

Mr. NELSON, If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will yield to 
me I shall move concurrence in the amendment with an amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman will hand me his amendment, 
and let this be non-concurred in, I think the object he has in view can 
be reached in some way. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well, I withdraw the motion to concur. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments 122 to 130 inclusive were non-concurred in. 

Mr. WILSON. The committee recommend non-concurrence in 
amendments 131 to 134 inclusive. I ask that they be non-concurred 
in without reading. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I object. 

Amendments 131 to 143 inclusive were non-concurred in. 

Amendment 144 was concurred in. 

Amendment 145 was non-concurred in. 

The committee recommended non-concurrence in amendment 146; 
which was read, as follows: 

In line 1600 strike out "$90,000 ” and insert $75,000; “ so that it will read: 

* Protecting publiclands: For the protection of public lands from illegal and 
fraudulent entry or appropriation, $75,000,” 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to submit an amendment to the Senate 
amendment. I move that the House concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment making the sum $125,000 instead of $75,000. 

I wish to submit a word on the subject. It will be observed this ap- 
propriation to enable the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
take measures for protecting the publie lands from illegal and fraudu- 
lent entry or appropriation was in the first place $90,000. The Senate 
reduces the amount from $90,000 to $75,000. And the motion made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is that the House 
non-concur. I move concurrence, with an amendment, making the 
amount $125,000 instead of the $90,000 in the bill as it passed the 
House. 

The House will remember that the year before last the then Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, Mr. McFarland, asked for an appro- 

riation of $400,000 for this purpose, alleging that the frauds on the 
d laws in the land States and Territories were widespread, and that 
at least $400,000 should be appropriated to enable him to prevent those 
frauds, and restore the public lands to the public domain and to pre- 
vent fraud in the future. But Congress only appropriated $90,000. 
The present Commissioner asked for the appropriation for that purpose 
of $300,000, and pointed out with great elaborateness the importance 
to the public interest of this appropriation. He showed that millions 
and millions of acres of the public lands were being monopolized, en- 
tered unlawfully, entered in large estates, entered through fraud, and 
asked Congress to give him the means to restore these lands to the pub- 
lic domain that they might be disposed of for the benefit of the home- 
stead settlers. 

Now, if there is any high duty resting on Congress at this hour it is 
to protect what remains, growing smaller every year, of the public lands 
for the benefit of actual settlers. I think every quarter-section of land 
saved from monopoly and speculation for homesteads is a blessing, the 
benefitof which in the future can not be overestimated. I do not hes- 
itate to say from the examination I have given to the subject that mill- 
ions of acres of land, with proper power placed in the hands of your In- 
terior Department—=millions of acres now doomed to monopoly and 
speculation can be restored to the public domain and secured for the 
benefit of actual settlers. 

I think, sir, that this — up a field that ought to challenge the 
earnest inquiry and thought of every member of this House. I know 
of nothing so well calculated to inspire earnestness and even eloquence 


on the part of any man who is capable of uttering grand thoughts in 
grand words inspired by a theme such as this—the saving ming 
generations and to the landless now among us to the extent of millions 


of acres from speculation and the building up of great landed estates. 
The future of this country, like its past, is to depend largely on the 
number of your freeholders; and I know of no higher duty that can rest 
on Congress than the promotion of any line of policy that can secure 
the largest possible number of freeholders among our people. I ask 
but a small amount, an increase of $35,000. 

Mr. RYAN addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND was recognized and offered to yield additional 
time to Mr. RYAN. 

Mr. RYAN. Iam perfectly willing to have the vote taken now. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The very fact that the gentleman is in favor 
of an appropriation of $90,000 for this purpose is evidence that there is 
need for a force of this character. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is sim- 
ply a question as to how much money is needed for this purpose. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] certainly will not claim that he 
has had as full opportunity of knowing the needs of the service as the 
former Commissioner of the General Land Office, who held that position 
for a number of years, who was a very honest and upright officer, and 
who had had great opportunity for knowing just what the public serv- 
ice required in order to protect the Government from these frauds. 
Neither will my friend from Kansas, I imagine, claim that he has any 


better opportunity of forming an accurate judgment upon this point 


than the present Commissioner of the General Land Office, who was a 
member on this floor for some eight years, and who has been for one 
year past in charge of the Land Office. It is simply, then, a question 
as to the amount that ought to be appropriated. Now the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] says that $90,000 is enough to guard the 
public domain from the land robbers that are constantly marauding 
upon it, The former Commissioner of the General Land Office, a gen- 
fleman who was in political accord with my friend from Kansas, de- 
clared that $400,000 was required for that purpose. 

Mr. RYAN. No. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. RYAN. No. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I appeal to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN] upon that point. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the amount asked for was $400,000. 

Mr. RYAN. It was $300,000. i 

Mr. HISCOCK. How much did you appropriate for this purpose 
after full investigation? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The Committee on Appropriations at the last 
session recommended, I believe, $90,000, but the committee of the prior 
year recommended $100,000, and it was voted by both Houses of Con- 
gress. So, gentlemen will see, after all, that it is simply a question as 
to the amount that is required to guard the public domain against the 
robberies and frauds that we who live in the West know areconstantly 
being perpetrated. 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman does not live far enough West to know 
anything about it. $ 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But I have been far enough West, and I have 
indisputable evidence that these frauds are being constantly perpetrated 
and have been going on for years. 

Mr. RYAN. How long has the gentleman had that information ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I have bad it for years. 

Mr. RYAN. Then why did you not insist upon raising the appro- 
priation to the amount which the former Commissioner of the Land 
Office, Mr. McFarland, asked for? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. If I had been a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations then, as I am now, I would have joined hands with the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] and with other gentlemen upon 
this floor who desired to protect the public domain. 

Mr. RYAN. But you werea member of the House, occupying aseat 
upon this floor. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Well, I am not going to debate that question 
with the gentleman, for I have only afew minutes. Mr. i 
what harm can result from this appropriation? For what purpose is 
the money asked ? 

Mr. RYAN. To make places for political friends. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The money is asked for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the public domain from fraud. Would any one who wants to 
protect the public domain complain of an appropriation of $200,000 if 
it were needed for that purpose? The object that this money is in- 
tended to be used for is to protect the public domain. There are men 
who sometimes raise their voices here in denunciation of the robbery 
of the public domain by railroads, but when a question of this kind 
comes up they do not seem to realize that the railroads are not the only 
robbers of the public lands. They do not seem to realize that there are 
others who commit frauds upon the public domain as well as the rail- 
roads. We have turned our faces in the direction of protecting the 
public lands from the railroads; let us also strengthen the hands of hon- 
est officers of the Government who desire to guard the public domain 
as well from private robberies and fraud. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have consent to 
limit the debate on this paragraph to twenty minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he believes 
there is in conference any such question as the increase of the amount 
above that contained in the House bill, or whether it can be put in 
conference? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think a conference committee has a right 
to increase the amount above what the two Houses have indicated as a 
maximum. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Where is the rule to that effect? 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no such rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that all debate on this ` 

ph and amendments thereto be closed in twenty minutes. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COBB addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will make it ten minutes, if the House will 
agree to it. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman had better make it ten minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I modify my proposition, and ask that the debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in ten minutes. 
We want to finish this bill if possible before 5 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto 
be closed in ten minutes, Is there objection ? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague [Mr. Conn] has the floor, I belie 
and I hope he will be heard. á 5 
Mr. RANDALL. He will be heard. s 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN] object? 

Mr. GAY. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I move that the committee rise for the pur- 
pose of closing debate. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I think the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cops] has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves that 
the committee rise. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I rise toa question of order. Was not my colleague 
[Mr. Conn] recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN, He was not. The gentleman rose, and the Chair 
intended to recognize him, when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
submitted his request ſor unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANDALL. I presume the Chair would be bound to give pref- 
erence to the member in charge of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair of course observes the practice in that 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The twenty-minutes’ limitation was 

ed to by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to modify the proposition so as to fix ten 
minutes as the limitation. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But if the ten-minutes’ proposition 
fails I suppose the twenty-minutes’ arrangement obtains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Iowa is 
correct. The Chair submitted the proposition to close debate in 
twenty minutes; there was no objection, and the Chair declared it was 
agreed to. If objection is now made the Chair does not feel at liberty 
to ignore the order which was made by unanimous consent. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Conn] will proceed. 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore discussed this question 
to some extent, and I do not know that I can advance anything which 
has not already been said. But I must say I am astonished that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] should come here and declare to 
this House that frauds are not now being committed every day upon 
the public lands, The evidence is overwhelming against the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. RYAN. Can the gentleman point to any evidence that frauds 
on the public lands have been perpetrated within the last year? 

Mr. COBB. Of course I can. 

Mr. RYAN. Ido not think you ean. 0 

Mr. COBB. I have not the proof here, because I can not carry the 
documents constantly in my pocket; but the evidence is on file in the 
Interior Department showing frauds in the gentleman’s own State—— 

Mr. RYAN. Frauds perpetrated three or four years ago. 

Mr. COBB. Perpetrated within the last year. 

Mr. RYAN. I contend that no frauds have been perpetrated there 
within the last year. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman, although he thinks he knows all about 
this subject, is mistaken. I take issue with him, and call his attention 
to evidence now on file in the Interior ent showing frauds in 
his own State and in every other State of the Union where there are 
public lands. 

Mr. RYAN. I do not wish to be misrepresented. I do not deny that 
there have been frauds perpetrated in the past, but I do not believe there 
is any evidence of frauds perpetrated in connection with the public 
lands either in my own State or elsewhere within the last year. 

Mr. COBB. All I have to say is that the evidence does not bear out 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Now, I do not ask any larger expenditures with reference to the public 
lands than are necessary to afford protection against fraud. But I say 
the evidence is overwhelming against the gentléman that his own State 
is honey-combed to-day with frauds, committed in the past and to-day. 
Why gentlemen come here and make these rtions without proof 
and against the proof on file I can not conceive. Iknow they are hon- 
orable men, but they ought not to make statements which are not sus- 

` tained by the evidence. No longer ago than yesterday I talked with 
a special agent who has been in Dakota, and he told me that so far as 
he has examined 90 per cent. of the recent entries in that Territory 
have been fraudulent. 

Mr. ROWELL. Is the evidence which the gentleman speaks of as 
being on file the er parte statements of agents, or is it evidence taken 
according to the forms of law and with proper opportunity for cross- 
examination ? 

Mr. COBB. I can only say that this agent told me he put the evi- 
dence on file the day before yesterday. 

Mr. ROWELL. But it was the ex parte statement of an agent, and 
not testimony taken according to ordinary judicial forms and upon 
proper cross-examination. Is not that trne? 

Mr. COBB. These agents are officials of the Government as much 
so as the gentleman or myself; they are as solemnly bound to do their 

duty, to report the facts which they ascertain, as the gentleman and I 
are bound to do our duty on this floor; and I presume those officials 


are honest men and do their du These facts have been testified to 
by agents of the Government under former administrations as they are 
testified to to-day. The reports are coming in every day. Within the 
last four months an agent has reported seventy-three cases of fraud 
where he has taken the affidavits of the men themselves who made the 
entries; they swear to their own fraudulent acts. Those affidavits 
with hundreds of other such affidavits are upon record. 

I have talked with the Commissioner of the General Land Office and 
I have talked with these agents. I have informed myself as best I 
could with reference to the needs of the Government in the protection 
of the public lands. These officers inform me that if the force of the 
Land Department be eut down below what itis the work can not be effi- 
ciently donc. They all concur in saying that we ought to increase in- 
stead of diminishing the appropriation. 

I say $125,000 is too little. Two hundred thousand dollars could be 
used profitably and would hand down to posterity hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres to be occupied by bona fide settlers, which otherwise with- 
out these investigations of land frauds would be taken up by speculat- 
ors and entered without their having seen an acre of them. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. NELSON. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
I had intended not to say a word on this subject, but to let the matter 
pass in silence. But I amsurprised to have it iterated and reiterated 
again and again on this floor that 90 per cent. of the entries of public 
lands in the Northwest are fraudulent. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Conn] must bear in mind that Dakota has a population of half a 
million or more and that they are farmers and tillers of thesoil. Nearly 
all the men who have gone into that Territory are men who have gone 
there to take up the public lands for actual settlement and cultivation. 

Mr. COBB. I simply give the affidavits. 

Mr. NELSON. They are men who go there under the homestead 
law; and when the gentleman undertakes to say that 90 per cent. of 
these people, or those who go and enter upon the public lands—I say 
that when he or any other man says it—— 

Mr. COBB. Isay it. 

Mr. NELSON. Isay that he or the man from whom he gets his au- 
thority slanders the people of the Northwest. 
~ Mr. COBB. It is not a slander at all; it is true. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to submit a word or twoin reference to these 
special agents. These special agents of the Interior Department are a 
lot of cheap men. I can tell the gentleman from Indiana they have a 
bad reputation. In my State and district the land frauds have been 
committed in connection with pine lands, and not in connection with 
agricultural lands. These special agents go there, and what do they 
do? It is a notorious fact that the big men, who make large entries and 
who send out men from the mills to enter the lands, are not touched. 
These special agents levy tributeon them. The small fry, themen who 
take up a quarter or a half section, are pulled up. In my district, 
which isin the northwest corner of the State, this administration last 
fall sent up an agent into the Crookston district. He remained there 
some weeks. He discovered what three brothers were at, but the great 
monopolists he never discovered at all; he found out these three men, 
and they were reported to the Government. He was an agent appointed 
by this administration, and he was so corrupt this administration were 


compelled to get rid of him. 
Mr. REED, of Maine. Horrible! [Laughter] 
Mr. NELSON. In districts where it is said the greatest frauds have 


been found out these special agents with $1,000 or $1,500 a year have 
been stopping at hotels, paying $3 and $4 a day, riding in carriages, and 
living otherwise in an extravagant way. It is a fact they levy tribute. 

Now, what you are asked to do here is to increase the appropriation 
to pay for these political pets—to keep up these political bummers 
under the pretense they are attending to the public service. It may 
be possible for you to deceive the people here, but let me tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that in the Northwest this whole thing is looked upon as very 
cheap clap-trap. [Laughter.] There the whole thing is not misap- 
prehended nor misunderstood. [Laughter and applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COBB. These speeches, Mr. Chairman, come from the districts 
where the fraud is asserted to prevail and where it is proved to exist. 
The gentleman speaks of his district and other districts and of Da- 
kota. If he will go and examine the affidavits on file in the Interior 
Department, if he will examine the reports of the special agents who 
have gone there and examined into these matters—— 

Mr. NELSON. Allow me a question. 

Mr. COBB. If the gentleman would examine the proof he would 
find lands are being entered without being occupied. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me make a statement. 

Mr. COBB. That there is not one out of a thousand acres which is 
oceupied by the man who entered it. 

Mr. NELSON. Task the gentleman to allow me to make a state- 
ment. I want to say to the gentleman from Indiana that in ninety 
cases out of one hundred the people of the Northwest would not be- 
lieve these ial agents on oath. 

Mr. PERKINS. They know better than to do that. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; they know better. 
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Mr. COBB. Yes, you all know better; but the proof is on file that 
these great frauds have been committed, and that the facts are just as 
they have been stated. 

Mr. RYAN. Why, there have not been “half a dozen men sent to 
the penitentiary for frauds on the public lands. 

Mr. COBB. No, but there may be, and probably will be, a number. 
The truth about the matter is that it is not the honest men who are 
objecting to these investigations. It is the men whose entries are fraud- 
ulent, whose rights are not properly acquired. That is the fact about 
it, and the evidence shows it. 

I have myself a hundred letters at my room, letters coming from the 
gentleman’s own State, and from other States and Territories; letters 
from honest men, who say that they do not object to these investiga- 
tions, but that it is the men around them, men that are guilty of the 
frauds, who are making the objection. I take it that is true, and if you 
were to put the question before a jury the proof would be overwhelm- 
ing ing against them as to the fraudulent character of many of the 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Then why do you not put it before a jury? 
Mr. NELSON. There is a difference between asserting a thing and 
“proving it. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman asks why it does not go before a jury. 
I tried to get your Commissioner to do it. I tried to get Commissioner 
McFarland to do it without. success. 

Mr. DORSEY. Does the gentleman aoe how many of Mr. Com- 
missioner Sparks’s decisions have been reversed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in my district, those decisions in which he claimed that fraud- 
ulent entries were 

Mr. COBB. Ido not SS nordoes the gentleman know thenumber. 

Mr. DORSEY. In every case filed in the last few months, some seven 
or eight in the third district alone, they have been overruled. 

Mr. COBB. How many fraudulent entries are charged that have not 
been reversed? 

Mr. DORSEY. Hundreds are charged, and they will be reversed as 
soon as the Secretary of the Interior gets to them on the appeals. 

Mr.COBB. That is just what I wanted the gentleman tosay. The 
evidence shows that where a wrong decision has been made it is cor- 
rected under the law; and hence there can be no wrong done to the 
actual and bona fide settlers. That is the case everywhere. If an agent 
happens to make a mistake in reporting one of these cases, his mistake 
is corrected by the Department, If a man has a good case who is ruled 
against by the Commissioner, he has his appeal to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Every man will get his rights, no injustice will be done, and his title 
will be perfected as soon as the proper proofs are presented. If it turns 
out that he has got a good case, if the evidence is shown in his favor, 
he has nothing to fear. But you gentlemen are not willing to allow 
the frauds to be examined into. It is a deal like the reports of 
the agents—they say that good men out there enter into conspiracies 
against the Government, men whose characters are good, and I do not 
impugn their characters, but I do impugn their acts. When you come 
to investigate the cases they are all alike; they all got a piece of the 
pork, and they are willing to stand by it. It illustrates the condition 
of affairs there, and my friends over the way occupy that position. I 
do not mean to say that they got any of the pork, but their neighbors 
have, and their constituents have, and they are N ta standing by 
them in their frauds against the Government and the law. 

Mr. DORSEY. There is no fraud. 

Mr. COBB. Yes; yousay so. You are one of the men perhaps the 
agent had in view. 

Mr. DORSEY. No, sir; the gentleman must not make that remark 
tome. He charged that once before on a gentleman from Nebraska, 
but do not charge it against me; you charged it against one of my col- 
leagues 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman is speaking out of time. I have the 
floor. I am not making any charge, and shall not make any that the 
proof does not show. 

Mr. DORSEY. You must not make any charge against me. 

Mr. COBB. I make no charge against the gentleman; I am speak- 
ing of the general principle that seems to govern these entries. 

Mr. DORSEY. Well, you said I was one of the men—— 

Mr. COBB. No; I meant that you were like one of the men the 

nt rted. 

Now this $125,000 ought to be appropriated. It is necessary to pro- 
tect the publiclands. These officers have no interest as I can conceive 
in making reports that are false. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana sug- 
gests that it is remarkable that the Representatives from the Western 
States, those who have the honor to speak on this floor for the settlers 
who are d traduced, and vilified by men who should be engaged 
in better business, should do so—that it is remarkable that we stand 
and speak in their defense. The men who make these accusations know 
that the Representatives of all the Western States and Territories, as 
well as the people living there, are most anxious that these public lands 
should be preserved to the honest and bona fide settlers. It is not to 


our interest that they should be occupied by cattle syndicates or rings 
organized to secure unlawful control of the public lands, thereby rob- 
bing the settlers of the possibility of acquiring homes upon the public 
domain. 

We, of all others, are interested in protecting the settlers, in strength- 
ening the arm of the Government so that the lands may be preserved 
for honest occupants. But wedo protest against Cheater 
we do protest against entries being stricken down; we do protest 
honest frontiersmen being defamed, traduced, and vilified in this 8 
by the Executive Departments of the Government and their apologists 
upon this floor. They have said that there are 90 per cent. of these set- 
tlements fraudulent; and yet the men who know the character of these 
settlers, who know the condition of affairs existing in those Western 
communities, know when they make that insinuation that they falsify 
the facts and defame as honest men as ever contributed to the growth 
and development of any community. 

Is it possible that the great Territory of Dakota is settled by men 90 

cent. of whom are engaged in making fraudulent land entries? Is 
it possible that the rapidly growing and newly organized counties of 
Kansas are devoting themselves to a larceny of the public domain? Is 
it true that the people of Nebraskaand the new Westare devoting their 
energies and consuming their time in plundering lands from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? 

Men go to the West with as honest purposes as they go into any other 
section of the country, and they settle upon these vacant. prairies to 
make homes for themselves and to bear their full share of the burdens 
of honest government, and I protest against any appropriation that is to 
be used to take from them their honest settlements or to embarrass them 
in their struggle for life. 

Instead of engaging in the investigation of entries that may be fraud- 
ulent and promoting the unlawful occupation of public lands I have 
information recently from home that the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office is now sending his spies and informers into communities 
where there has not been an acre of public land for ten years. This 
morning I was at his office for the purpose of finding out the condition 
of an entry that was made on the 2d of July, 1877. Nine years ago that 
entry was made and was proved up according to law and the require- 
ments of the act of 1876, and I find that entry not approved but held 
up until some spy and informer can be sent there to secretly investigate 
the antecedents of the man who occupied the land nine years ago and 
paid to the Government $1.25 acre therefor. 

Men went there, invested their money, built houses, broke the prairie, 
made fences, and cultivated the fields—they have done this for years, 
and in many instances sold to those who came subsequently, and yet they 
can get no patent, no title, because the Commissioner wants to send 
some spy and informer into that community to investigate a settlement 
made nine years ago for 160 acres of the public lands. And what is 
true of the tract of land I particularly speak of is true of all that ter- 
ritory. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for the three minutes that remain of the time allotted for debate on this 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think in this connection I may claim to be a dis- 
passionate man. On the one side great frauds are alleged. On the 
other they are denied. It does not matter to me as to this particular 
paragraph whether the amount is $90,000 or $75,000. If there be frauds 
they ought to be inv 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And you ought to give money enough to in- 
investigate them. 

Mr. RANDALL. ‘The Committee on Appropriations based their ac- 
tion not upon allegations, on the one side that the object of increasing 
the appropriation was to give additional patronage to the officials, nor 
on the other hand that it was sought to make the amount low so as to 
prevent the discovery of frauds in this connection. The committee 
based their recommendation on the expenditures of the two past years. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. RANDALL. You had your time; allow me to proceed. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The Commissioner expended the amount that 
was appropriated. The reason he did not expend more was because 
you did not give him more to expend. 

Mr. RANDALL. We gave him, in 1885, $100,000, and there was ex- 
pended $91,000. We gave for 1886, $90,000, and there was, during the 
first six months of that year only $31,000 expended. But rather than 
give any reason whatever for the allegation that there was not money 
enough given in this connection we gave the $90,000 in this bill; and 
I anticipate the House will adhere to that position. 

But suppose the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the 
Secretary of the Interior should find an additional number of officials 
was essential to the securing to the Government lands fraudulently en- 
tered, I suggest that we will be here again in a few months, and if 
enough is not given now, we can correct it then. That is about the po- 
sition of the matter; and there is no danger, in my judgment, in adher- 
Lo alti I trust the committee and the House will adhere to 
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The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. RYAN. Iask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

‘There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] to concur with an amendment making 
the amount $125,000. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 56, noes 111. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] to non-concur in the Senate 
amendments. 


The motion to non-concur was agreed to. 

Amendment 147 was concurred in. 

Amendments 148 to 155, inclusive, were non-concurred in. 

Amendments 156, 157, and 158 were concurred in. 

Amendments 159 to 169, inclusive, were non-concurred in. 

Amendment 170 was concurred in. 

Mr. LONG. Task that the reading of amendment 171 be dispensed 
with. The committee recommend concurrence. : 

There was no objection. 

Amendment 171 was concurred in. 

Amendment 172 was non-concurred in. 

Amendment 173 was read, as follows: s 

For the education of the children of school age in the Territory of Alaska, 
without regard to race, $25,000. 

The committee recommended non-concurrence. 

Mr. NEECE. IJohject to non-concurrence. The Territory of Alaska 
belongs to the United States and is being opened up to settlement. It 
equals in extent of territory one-sixth of the United States, and has 
30,000 inhabitants, with no power to levy one cent of school tax. If 
you do not make some provision of this kind, it will be left without a 
school. I think we ought to adopt this amendment of the Senate. 
Having opened up that vast Territory to settlement, you deprive the 
people there of the power to levy a school tax. Books have been 
bought, the schools are ready to run, but you close up the school-houses, 
and you will not give them a single dollar to carry them on with. 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence in 
this amendment. We have provided elsewhere for the object for 
which the gentleman contends. 

Mr. NEECE. Where? 

Mr. HOLMAN. In the Indian appropriation bill. 
The amendment was non-concurred in. 
Amendment number 174 was read, as follows: 


That the sum of $37,500 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for purchase of a school farm and the repair 
of old and the ion of new buildings and outhouses for the Indian indus- 
8 Carlisle, Pa., to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence in that 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. If it is agreeable to the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I should be glad to hear a statement of the reason 
why this item is to be non- concurred in. It seems to me that it is nec- 
essary for the institution to have an additional farm. I am not ad- 
vised, however, in the premises, and I ask this question rather for in- 
formation than for any other purpose. . 

Mr. RANDALL. ess of the question whether or not an ad- 
ditional farm should be provided for that institution, it came to the 
knowledge of the Committee on Appropriations from what we consid- 
ered a reliable and authentic source that the price asked was altogether 


too high. 

Mr. McCOMAS. In support of that I can state to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the actual price paid for that farm when it was pur- 
chased by the present holder was 218.500. 

Mr. RANDALL. How long ago was that? 

Mr. McCOMAS. Within the last month or two. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is the reason that the committee have recom- 
mended non-concurrence. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, for the present I make no adverse motion. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendment number 175 was, on motion of Mr. CANNON, considered 
as read, and non-concurred in. 

Amendment number 176 was non-concurred in. 

Amendment number 177 was read, as follows: 

For construction of a fire-proof building to be used as a milling-shop, $30,000. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, in reference to this matter I will 
say that it was recommended in the Book of Estimates. A hearing 
before the Committee on Appropriations was asked for in the early 
part of the session. When the time for that hearing arrived it was de- 
cided by the chairman that this being an application for an appropria- 
tion for a new building at the Springfield arsenal, should be referred 
under the new rule to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
A bill was introduced and referred to that committee, and that com- 
mittee have made a favorable report, which is House Report No. 2233. 
In that report is cited a letter from the acting Secretary of War, Gen- 
eral Benét, setting forth the reasons why this new building is necessary. 


He says that there is great danger of fire, that the building is old, and 
that there is urgent necessity for the erection of a new one. 

In addition to the age of the building, its overcrowding with ma- 
chinery, insufficient light, the dangerous condition of the floors satu- 
rated with oil, the danger from fire, which might destroy the machinery 
and suspend work, and the generally unsafe condition as set forth in the 
letter referred to in the report and the other reasons given in the report 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that if a fire should occur there, or any accident 
arising from the unsafe condition of the building, besides the pecuniary 
loss that the Government would suffer there might be great loss of 
life, because the building is now thoroughly crowded and weighted 
down with machinery and the floors are saturated with oil. It is an 
old building, which was constructed originally for a storehouse, and was 
not intended for what itis now used. The workmen employed have a 
right to ask that a safe building be erected. 

A new building is a necessity. Wise forethought and true economy 
demand that it be built. This isan item that should receive attention, 
and I make these few remarks in order that the committee may not 
pass it over without realizing the urgency of the case. 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee found no law authorizing the in- 
sertion of this paragraph, and were not convinced of the immediate 
necessity for a new building there. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I should like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania how the committee can say that they were not convinced 
of the necessity for this appropriation when they gave no hearing on 
the Sy while another committee did give a hearing and were con- 
vinced. $ 

Mr. LONG. It is a very proper matter to go to a conference. 

‘The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
and 187 were non-concurred in. 

Mr. WILSON. Iaskunanimousconsentthat amendments numbered 
188 to 201, inclusive, relating to the Signal Service, be considered as 
read and non-concurred in. 

Mr. SPOONER. Amendments 189 and 190 of the Senate are sub- 
stantially the same provisions 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
SPOONER] object to the request of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. WILSON]? 

Mr. LONG. I do not think he will. 

Mr. SPOONER. I object only for the purpose of saying a word. 
The amendments to which I have just referred are substantially the 
same provisions which were inserted in this bill by the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and which, when the bill was under corsidera- 
tion here, went out on a point of order. I had hoped the Committee 
on Appropriations would recommend concurrence in these amendments 
of the Senate without the necessity of carrying the matter to a confer- 
ence; but I do not desire to interfere with the progress of the bill; and 
if the committee has determined that it is best to allow this matter to 
go into conference, I will not object, trusting that in the conference the 
matter may be satisfactorily disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man -from West Virginia [Mr. WILsOoN] that the amendments down 
to 201 inclusive be non-concurred in without reading? The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


j MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee rose informally, when a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. SYMPson, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on amendments numbered 
88, 179, and 180, to the bill (H. R. 8974) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial of the Government for the 
fiscal year gnding June 30, 1887, and for other purposes, 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The two hundred and second and two hundred and third amendments 
were read and non-concurred in. 

The two hundred and fourth amendment was read and concurred in. 

The two hundred and fifth, two hundred and sixth, two hundred and 
seventh, two hundred and eighth, two hundred and ninth, two hun- 
dred and tenth, two hundred and eleventh, two hundred and twelfth, 
two hundred and thirteenth, two hundred and fourteenth, two hun- 
dred and fifteenth, two hundred and sixteenth, and two hundred and 
seventeenth amendments were read and non-concurred in. 

The two hundred and eighteenth amendment was read and con- 
curred in. 

The two hundred and nineteenth, two hundred and twentieth, two 
hundred and twenty-first, and two hundred and twenty-second amend- 
ments were read and non-concurred in. 

The two hundred and twenty-third, two hundred and twenty-fourth, 
and two hundred and twenty-fifth amendments were read and con- 
curred in. 

Amendments numbered 226, 227, 228, 229, and 230 were rerd and 
non-concurred in. : 

Amendment numbered 231 was read and concurred in. 


1886. 


Amendment numbered 232 was read, as follows: 

Insert the following: 

“For 2 urchase of the painting of ‘The First Fight of Ironclads,’ by W. F. 

Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. LONG. In regard to this amendment, I desire only to say that 
I trust the conferees will assent to the purchase of this picture. Con- 
gress has entered upon the policy of buying every year one or two pict- 
ures for the Capitol. This certainly is a very desirable picture, on ac- 
count of the subject it commemorates as well as its artistic execution. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 233, 234, 235, and 236 were read and non- 
concurred in, 

The two hundred and thirty-seventh amendment was read, as fol- 
lows: S 


Insert the following: 

“ And the scientific reports known as the monographs and bulletins of the 
Geological Survey shall not be published until specific and detailed estimates 
are made therefor, and specific appropriations made in pursuance of such esti- 
mates; and no engraving for the annual reports or for such mon hs and 
bulletins, or of illustrations, sections, and maps, shall be done until specific esti- 


mates are submitted therefor and ific appropriations made based on such 


estimates: Provided, That these limitations shall not apply to the current 
year, nor to any of the reports, mineral resources, monographs, or bulletins 
that may have been transmitted for publication to the Public Printer prior to 
the of this act: Provided fi „That 8 engraving for the 
Geo. Survey, the Coast and ‘Geodetic Survey, the Hy phic Office of 
the Navy Department, and the Signal Service shall hereafter estimated for 
separately and in detail, and appropriated for separately for each of said bu- 
reaus.“ ` 


Mr. RANDALL. The committee recommend that the House non- 
concur in this amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Why not concur in it? 

Mr. RANDALL. Wedo not fully understand the scope of the prop- 
osition. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to hear some reason given for non- 
concurrence. : 

Mr. RANDALL. Thecommittee proposes that the whole paragraph 
in relation to public printing go into conference with a view to more 
clearly learning what the Senate desires. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. ‘ 

The two hundred and thirty-eighth amendment was read, as follows: 


Insert the following: 

To enable the Public Printer to comply with the provisions of the law grant- 
ing fifteen days’ annual Jeave to the employés of the Government Printing 
0 $95,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.“ 

Mr. RANDALL. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in this amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I move that the House concur. 

Mr. RANDALL. The question involved here is whether the appro- 
priation embraced in the previous paragraph is not sufficient to cover 
this expenditure of $95,000. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I fully agree that many of these provisions 
may advantageously go into conference where information is desired on 
the part of the House; but the question presented by this amendment 
is so simple it seems to me our duty to express at once our opinion one 
way or the other. I do not care to detain the Committee of the Whole 
with any remarks. 

Mr. REAGAN. I want to express my opmion here and now that it 
is not the duty of Congress to pay men for doing nothing. Our constit- 
uents at home are not paid for doing nothing, though they work harder 
than these employés of the Government and get less pay. I hope this 
House does not intend to go on with this business of creating an official 
class to batten and fatten in comparative idleness upon the labor of 
other people. It seems to be the idea that when a man gets intoa 
Government office he is employed to be a gentleman, to have elegant 
leisure, and to do little work. I hope the House will go no further in 
this matter. 

Mr. CANNON, I wish to ask the gentleman whether it is no e 
that legislation has already been had granting fifteen 45 4 of 
absence with pay to these employés, and whether this is not merely an 
appropriation to comply with the existing law. 

Mr. RANDALL. We do not propose to nullify any law; but I for 
one am tired and sick of the attempt on the part of the employés of this 
Government to run this House. 

Mr. CANNON. Still, I understand that legislation authorizing this 
‘eave of absence has already been had. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not disputed, I have given as a reason 
hy this matter should go into conference that we want to discover 
whether the appropriation embraced in the preceding paragraph is not 
sufficient to cover this expenditure. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we should con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. There is already in force, as I under- 
stand, a provision of law giving to employés of the Government Print- 
ing Office fifteen days’ leave of absence with pay in each year. Hereisan 
appropriation to meet that expenditure. There is no need of raising 
any question whether some other appropriation may not be sufficient to 
cover this expenditure; for if this appropriation be made, it can not be 
used unless the expenditure be required by law. Ido not think we 
ought to run any hazard of leaving this expenditure unprovided for; 
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and we should not appear as seeking to withhold from the employés 
in the Government Printing Office that which we promised by law to 
give them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this propo- 
sition is, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMs] has well said, 
so plain, that ihis House ought to act upon it at once and without 
awaiting further information. It is not a specific appropriation of a 
certain amount, but the appropriation of that amount or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

My apprehension in the matter is this: In case this item fails to be- 
come the law the authorities will hold that there is no distinct appro- 
priation for this leave of absence, and they will nullify it, and the em- 
ployés will be deprived of that leave of absence which this Congress 
gave them. I wish it to be so arranged there can be no misapprehen- 
sion. If all the sum here provided is not required it will not be used. 

I do not believe in the employés of the Government running this 
House, nor do I believe in submitting so simple a matter as this is to 
three conferees on the part of this House. The three hundred and 
twenty-five members of this House are as competent to vote on this 
matter as when it is brought back with a report of the conferees on the 
subject. 

I wish to say my only apprehension in reference to the matter is that 
this item may not be adopted, and under cover of the law these em- 
ployés may be deprived of this leave of absence which Congress has 
resolved to give them. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment we ought to pass this 
appropriation for the payment of these men during their leave of absence. 
We ought not to have passed the law granting the leave of absence unless 
we intended to pay them during that time. 

Mr. RAND . There is no effort to nullify the law. 

Mr. BAYNE. Of course we do not want to nullify that law. We 
do not want to keep the promise to the ear and break it to the hope. 
I ask, therefore, we will concur in the amendment and appropriate this 
amount, or so much thereof as may be necessary. There is no fear 
they will pay out more than is n to pay these men. 

Mr. RANDALL, As I have already stated there is noeffort to evade 
the law, but this should be non-concurred in so the exact amount may 
be provided. When that is ascertained it will be put in the bill. 

The question recurred on concurrence in the Senate amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 84. 

Mr. BAYNE. No quorum. 

Mr. RANDALLand Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, were appointed as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, 
noes 90. 

So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

The Senate amendments numbered 239 and 243 were non-concurred 
in, and amendments numbered 240, 241, and 242 were concurred in. 

Mr. RANDALL moved that the committee rise and report the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BLOUNT reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9478) mdking appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back with various recommendations. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move the-House concur in the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and on that motion I demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand a separate vote on the Senate amendments 
numbered 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, and 74, in reference to silver certificates. 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommend concurrence, with an 
amendment. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 115, noes 35. 

Mr. BLAND demanded the yeas and nays. 

The House voted; and there were 27 in the affirmative. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Count the other side. 

The other side was counted, and 27 voted, which was not one-fifth of 
those present. 

Mr. BLAND. Tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the yeas and nays were refused. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in, with the amend- 
ment of the House, . 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, a separate vote was asked on 
the following amendment of the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following: 

“To enable the Public Printer to comply with the provisions of the law t- 

fifteen days’ annual leave to the employés of the Government Printing 
Office, $95,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The SPEAKER, The Committee of the Whole recommend non-con- 
currence. : 

Mr. RANDALL demanded a division. 
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The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the recommendation of the 
committee to non-concur. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 81, noes 74. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RANDALL. Lask by unanimous consent that the adjournment 
be extended beyond 5 o’clock and until after this bill has been dis- 
posed of, and also until the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
has submitted a conference report on the legislative bill. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered y- 

The question recurred on the report of the committee to non-concur 
Manito flee ea at ere a, on which the yeas and nays had 

n orde: 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
117, nays 105, not voting z 100; as follows: 
YEAS—117, 
Allen, J.M. Dowdney, Kleiner, Skinner, 
Ballentine, — oon, fee eps 
es, en, ger, 
fe Eldredge, Lanham, — 
Bennett, 5 Le Fevre, Stewart. Charles 
ee Ermentrout, 2 St. — Ky 
ni ¥ wry, Stone, W. A 
Blount, Ford, Mahoney, Stone, W. J. i Mo. 
Boy) Forney, Martin, Storm, 
Brackinridge, C R. Gay, McCreary, Swope, 
at oe H. TOn, Tarsney, 
Campbell, Felix Green. R.S. Mills. Taylor, J. M. 
eton, Green, W, Morgan, To en 
ý Hall, Morrison, Trigg, 
cite, Harris,’ iea Van Ent 
o n an Eaton, 
Cobb, Hatch, O'Ferrall, Viele, 
Collins, Heard, Outhwaite, 'allace, 
Compton, EE a i g Warner, A. J. 
Cowles, Henderson, J.S, Pidcock, Weaver, J. B. 
Cox, Herbert, ler, 
Crisp, Hewitt, Wilkins, 
Croxton, Holman, J. W. Willis, 
Culberson, Howard, Wilson, 
Curtin, Hutton, Sayers, Winans, 
i Irion, Y, Wolford. 
Dav n, A. C. Johnston, T. D Seymour, 
ery, Jones, H. haw, 
Dougherty, Jones, J.T. Singleton, 
NAYS—105. 
Ad G.E. Evans, La Follette, Rice, 
Allen, C. H. Everhart, Laird, Rockw. 
Anderson, J. A Farquhar, Lehibach, Rowell, 
Baker, Felton, A ares; 
yne, r ey, wyer, 
Bingham, erick, Little, Scranton, 
Boutelle, Fuller, Long, Sessions, 
Sosna. Funston, Lovering, Spooner, 
Brown, ©. E. Gil si —.. — 5 
Brown, W. W. Go cComas, Stone, E. F. 
Brumm, Grosvenor, McK Strait, 
Buchanan, Grout, McKinley, ble, 
Buck, Guenther, Milliken, Swinburne, 
Bunnell, Hayden, es, 
Burleigh, Henderson, D.B. Morrill, Taylor, I. H. 
Burro Hepburn, ecce, Taylor, Zach. 
Butterwo Hermann, Negley, 
Campbell, J Hires, N. n, ade, 
Cannon, Hiscock, O'Neill, Charles Ward, T. B. 
Conger, Hitt, „ Warner, William 
Cooper, Holmes, Perkins, West, 
Cutcheon, Hopkins, Peters, White, A. C. 
Davis, Hudd, Pettibone, Whiting, 
Dingley, J M, W. gton. 
A James, Plumb, 
Dunham, Johnson, F. A. Price, 
Ely, Kelley, Reed, T. B. 
NOT VOTING—100, 
Adams, J. J. Dawson, Maybury, Romeis, 
Aiken, Dibble, McAdoo, Sadler, 
Anderson, C. M, Findlay, Merriman, Scott, 
ot, Foran, Millard, Smalls, 
Atkinson, Gallinger, Miller, Snyder, 
ur, Geddes, Mitchell, Spriggs, 
Barksdale, Gibson, Eustace Morrow, y 
Beach, Glover, Muller, 8 J. W. 
Belmont, Hale, Murphy, Taylor, E. B. 
Bliss, Hammond, Oates, Thomas, J. R. 
Bound, Han > O'Donnell, aca an 
Brady, Harmer, O'Hara, orton, 
Haynes, O'Neill, J.J. Tillman, 
Breckinridge, WOP. Hendarso, T. J. Owen, Tucker, 
urnes, Henley, Parker, Van Schaick, 
Caldwell Hiestand, Payne, Wadsworth, 
Campbell, J. E. Hill, Payson, Wait, 
Campbell, Houk, Perry, wane: 
Candler, . Johnston, J.T, Phelps, Ward, J. 
Caswell, Ketcham, Pindar, Weaver, A. J. 
Comstock, King. Ranney, Weber, 
Crain, Lawler, Reese, Wellborn, 
Daniel, Louttit, Riggs, White, Milo 
Davenport. Markham, Robertson, Wise, 
Davidson, R. H.M. Matson, Rogers, Woodburn. 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

On motion of Mr, 1 by unanimous consent the reading of 
the names was dispensed wi 

The following additional ert were announced 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, ‘until further notice. 


Mr. SNYDER with Mr. WAIT, for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. Sprices with Mr. MILLARD, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. REESE with Mr. PAYNE, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. HARMER, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. KINd with Mr. WEBER, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. LAWLER with Mr. ATKINSON, for the rest of the day. 
Bitoni O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. WAKEFIELD, for the rest of the 

y. 

Mr. GEDDES with Mr. Haynes, for the rest of the day. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The recommendation of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union as to the other amendments was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the several votes taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. In order now to expedite the progress of this bill, 
I ask that the conferees be appointed at once, and also that the House 
rarer a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 


N and it was so ordered. 
The SPEAKER appointed as managers at the 8 on the part 
of the House Messrs. RANDALL, FORNEY, and RYAN, 
COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I rise to ask unanimous consent 
that those having reports from committees may be permitted to file 
them with the Clerk for to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAINT LOUIS RIVER. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 9987) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Saint Louis River at the most accessible point between the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; which was a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to submit a conference report on the legis- 
lative bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses o 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 88, 179, and 180 to the bill (H. R. 8974) 
appropriations for tho — . — — — and 3 expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year en for other pu ie 
225 recommend and do rec- 


the Senate its 179. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 88, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum insert 81, 970,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the * — recedo from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 


numbered 180, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 852,950; and the Senate to the same. 
. 8. HOLMAN, 
GEO, OC. CABELL, 
J. G. CANNON, 


Managers on the part of the House, 
H 8 575 ALLISON, 
M. COCKRELL, 
P on ike part of the Senate. 
The statement of the conferees is as follows: 
The managers on the ran of the House of the conference on the d eein, 
amendmen 


votes ot the two Houses o; ts ot Senate numbered 88, 179, an: 
180 to the bill Gal. R. 8974) . makin AD propriations for the , executive, 
ower oe prey wade of 1 Govaramecs for the fiscal year 1887, submit the fol- 


$ —— K el 2 Fixes the amount for salar — nses 
of agents an 8 or fees an expenses o rs, for salaries more: 
keepers, and for miscellaneous expenses of (he interns: -revenue service, at 


,000. 
“On amendments 179 and 180: Strike out the proposed sum of $10,000 for the 
collection of statistics relating to and divorce,” 
* * —— eg ee 2 the as it has been finally agreed upo 
37, being $869,219.25 less than the estimates submitted for 1887, 
Ay ess than the law for 1886, $86,786 less than it was passed by the Sen. 
ate, and $70,117.20 more than it was passed by the House. 
WM. S. HOLMAN, 
GEO, C. CABE LL, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to add a few words. It wili 
be seen by this report that this bill, when it becomes a law, will ap- 
poa 8869, 219.25 less than the estimates for this branch of the pub- 

c service and appropriates $722,362.33 less than the corresponding 
bill for the last year. While this reduction is considerable ina bill of 
this proportion, it is not in my judgment, and I think in the judg- 
ment of other members of the Committee on Appropriations, anything 
near what it should have been. There has been such a steady and per- 
sistent growth of appropriations on this bill from year to year formany 
years, and so many personal interests connected with it, that itis one 
of the most dificult bills to deal with in the whole round of our legis- 
lation, the pressure being constantly in favor of new employments and 
increased appropriations. I trust, sir, with the experience that has 
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been acquired in the last eight months, that the bill can be framed for 
the next fiscal year with a better understanding of the requirements of 
the public as there are many sources of that can mani- 
festly be largely reduced with increased efficiency. The steady growth 
of this bill from year to year ought to arrest poke attention, as it is 
in a large degree the measure of the growth of public employments in 
the civil service. 

I wish to add to my remarks a table showing the appropriations car- 
ried by this bill for the last fourteen years. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to ask the gentleman whether the table to 
which he refers for the last fourteen or fifteen years adds’ the items 
provided for in the deficiency bills wherever they have occurred ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am not aware of any material deficiencies that 
have occurred in the appropriations covered by this bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not think they would reach beyond a few 
thousand dollars in any one year. It is a mere bagatelle as compared 
with other bills. In this bill, except the contingencies, the appropri- 
ations are fie. 

K. I think the gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that from 1873 down to the present time 
the whole amount of deficiencies in the appropriations covered by this 
bill will be found a comparatively small sum. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Do you know the amount of the deficiency in the 
items carried by the legislative bill for the last fiscal year which should 
be included in such an estimate? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is very inconsiderable. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Have you estimated them? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I repeat they are very inconsiderable, but I have 

before me. This bill has never been mage 


not the ect of any 
material deficiency except as to occasional con The appro- 
priations have been generally up to the current of the Gov- 


ernment for salaries of the civil officers and employés. The great de- 
ficiencies occur elsew. - 
The table of the appropriations under this bill since 1873, showing 


the amount appropriated for each of the following years, is as follows: 


Amount appropriated. 
— $17, 120, 496 
. 20,783, — 
15,417, 933 
15, A5 


I now demand the previous question on the adoption of the report. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the was 
agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under the previous order of the House reports from committees were 
filed with the Clerk and referred as follows: 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DETROIT, MICH., 


Mr. WORTHINGTON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 
1131) to amend an act to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon at Detroit, Mich., approved March 2, 
1885; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state E the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
= JAMES H. KING. 

Mr. ZIATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 362) granting a pen- 
sion to James H. King; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. à 


MARY ANN VARS. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1570) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Ann Vars; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


JUDITH PLUMMER. 


Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 4038) for the relief of 
Judith Plummer; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


LIGHT-HOUSE, GREAT WICOMICO RIVER. 


Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 3732, a bill (H. R. 9988) for the establishment of 
a light-house at the mouth of Great Wicomico River, Virginia; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation the 
bill (S. 2242) to change the limit of appropriation for the public build- 
ing at La Crosse, Wis.; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT WILKES BARRE, PA. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, also reported back with an amendment the bill (H. 
R. 2147) to authorize the purchase of a site and the erection of a suit- 
able building for a post-oflice and other Government offices in the city of 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the amendment and accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

ELLEN SPAULDING. 


Mr. REED, of Maine, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 9989) for the relief of Ellen Spaulding; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 


printed. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill 8 1227) granting a pension to William P. Squires; and 

A bill (S. 2349) granting a pension to Catharine Lanigan. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to have an evening ses- 
sion to-morrow assigned for the consideration of private Senate bills 
on the Calendar against which there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER. TheClerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House will on Th „July take a recess from 5 
o'clock p. m. until 8 o'clock p. m., the evening session to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of Senate bills on the Private Calendar to which there may be no ob- 
jection, and the session not to continue beyond 11 o’clock p. m, 

Mr. McCOMAS. I object, unless the order includes House bills on 
the Private Calendar to which there is no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Senate bills are the only ones that can go 
through this session. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will agree to what the gentleman suggests, and 
will modify my resolution accordingly. 

Mr. BLAND. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. It was the order of the House that it should ad- 
journ as soon as the business specified was completed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The objection to the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] as now modified 
is withdrawn. [Cries of Regular order!’’] ; 

The SPEAKER. The condition was that no other business was to 
be transacted. 

The House accordingly, under its previous order (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGHERTY: Petition of M. M. Levey, for increase of pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOFFATT: Resolution of Albert Jackson Post, No. 300, 
Grand Army of the Republic, in favor of the passage of Senate bill 
1886—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Petition of citizens of IIlinois for the 
of Senate bill 1886, granting pensions to dependent soldiers—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. REAGAN: Memorial and protest of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas, on thesubject of Federal aid to education in the States—to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SENEY: Memorial of Thomas W. Prentiss and others, of 
Putnam County, Ohio, against pension bills indicating the objects to be 
taxed for the payment of pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. - 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Allen J. Moss and of William N. 
Nicholl, of Greenbrier County, West Virginia, asking compensation for 
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stores, &e., taken and used by the United States Army—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. TAULBEE: Petition of William G. Dunn, administrator es- 
tate of Cooper Dunn, deceased, of Garrard County, Kentucky, asking 
compensation for stores, &c., taken and used by the United States 
Army—to the same committee. 

By Mr. J, M. TAYLOR: Petition of Robert Brown, sr., of Madison 
County, Tennessee, asking that his claim be referred to the Court of 
Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Petition of Benjamin Holt, of Wayne 
County, and of Grace Ann Mitchell, of Shelby County, Tennessee, ask- 
ing that their claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same 
committee. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of Holmes Sells, of Atlanta, Ga.— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of Rev, Byron Sunderland and others, for 
such action as will avoid sessions of Congress on the Sabbath day—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WARNER: Petition of Israel Blagg, of Barbour 
County; of Miles n, and of Sarah A. Cox, administrator of 
William G. Cox, deceased, of Platt County, Missouri, asking compen- 
sation for stores, &e., taken and used by the United States Army—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

ae following petitions, asking for the passage of House bill 7887, 

ling timber-culture, pre-emption, and desert-land acts; of Honse 
pill 7021, for adjustment of railroad and other land grants; ol bill for- 
feiting all railroad land grants the conditions of which have not been 
strictly complied with; of House bill organizing the Territory of Okla- 
homa; of Senate bill opening a portion of the great Sioux reservation 
to settlement; of bill prohibiting aliens from holding land in the United 
States; of bill making Presidential and Congressional election days 
holidays, and ponishing bribery; and of bill directing disbursement 
of at least $200,000,000 Treasury surplus, and substituting Treasury 
notes for bank notes retired, were severally referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of Morris Snider and 18 others and of 
H. D. White and 120 others, citizens of the eighteenth district of Penn- 

Ivania. 

By Mr. BLISS: Petition of John Roach and 61 others and of Frank 
Flippinger and 31 others, citizens of the fifth district of New York. 

By Mr. DOWDNEY: Petition of Charles Newman and 39 others and 
of Albert A. Rowlett and 46 others, citizens of the twelfth district of 
New York. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition of L. H. Page and 75 others, citizens of 
the second district of Kentucky. 

By Mr. WADE: Petition of John Maynard and 206 others, of James 
Kennedy and 110 others, of J. A. Sweeds and 126 others, of F. Gibson 
and 175 others, of J. Fairbanks and others, and of C. H. Allen and 
others, citizens of the thirteenth district of Missouri. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 29, 1886. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings, and after reading for seven minutes, 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the farther reading of the Journal be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the further 
reading of the Journal will be dispensed with. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is thereaquoram present? We might as well hear 
the Journal as do anything else if there is no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not find a quorum 


present. 
at” CULLOM. I withdraw the request if there i is no quorum pres- 


Phe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called. 

Several SENATORS. Let the Journal be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 
Where a quorum does not appear, and that statement is made by the 
Chair, the rule requires peremptorily that the roll shall be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Allison, Edmunds, Mahone, Spooner, 

k, Eustis, Palmer, Iler, 

ny, Evarts, Payne, Vance, 
Blackburn, e, Plumb, Van Wyck, 

lair, Gibson, Pugh, Voorhees, 

Brown, Hale, Ransom, Walthall, 

ih Harris, Riddleberger, Whitchorne, 
Cockrell, Harrison, Saulsbury, Wilson of Iowa, 
Cullom, Hawley, Sawyer, 0 Wilson of Md. 
Dawes, Hoar, Sewell, 
Dolph, Ingalls, 


Forty-two Senators having answered 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


to their names, if there be no objection further proceedings under the 
call will be dispensed with, and the further reading of the Journal will 
also be dispensed with if there be noobjection. The Journal will stand 
approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the proclamation of the gov- 
ernor of Utah relative to violation of the law in respect to marriage by 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; gate A 
was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. CALL pee resented the petition of C. M. Furman and others, citi- 
zens of Sonth lina and Florida, praying for the confirmation of land 
grants in Florida; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DAWES. I present a petition of the executive board of the 
Woman’s National Indian Association, praying for an appropriation for 
education in Alaska, I move that the petition lie on the table, inas- 
much as the Senate has already taken favorable action upon the matter, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a memorial of LaGrange Post No. 79, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Windom, Minn., remonstrating against 
any tax on the pension system; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I present a petition of ministers and other cit- 
izens of the District of Columbia, praying Congress to so regulate the 
final adjournment as to avoid a session on Sunday, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The petition was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 
The undersigned would respectfully y peuo your honorabla bodies to so order 
the day of 9 8 as to av Seeman upon the Sabbath. The day 
n guard both Divine and human laws. The | th sessions of 
Congress in the ve done violence to the deepest and most sacred convie- 
tions of multitudes of our fellow-citizens. With the hope that your honorable 
bodies will take pats action as shall avoid this result, we will ever pray. 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1886. 


B. SUNDERLAND T. S. WYNKOOP, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Pastor Western n Church, 
T. 8. CHILD HORACE J. F i 
A. GREENLEES 5 5 
JOSEPH T. be esi 5 
Pastor rth Pre: ian Church. JOHN C HESTER, 
GEO. P. VAN WYCK. Pastor 


n Church, 
J. E. NOURSE. WEST L WILLOUGHBY. 


Mr. PALMER presented the memorial of John J. Bagley & Co. and 
24 other manufacturers and dealers in tobacco, of Detroit, Mich., re- 
monstrating against the passage of House bill 8738, changing the method 
of packing tobacco; which was ordered to lie on the table, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2532) for the relief of Mary H. Casler, reported it with 
‘amendments, and submitted a report thereon, 

Mr. MAHONE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2539) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to exchange property purchased at Abingdon, Va., asa 
site for a public building for more suitable property, reported it with 
an amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1968) to authorize the Postmaster- 
General to allow to the American Bank Note Company in the settle- 
ment of its account credit for the cost of certain postage-stamps fur- 
nished to the Post-Office Department, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Fisheries, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5538) relating to the importing and landing of 
mackerel caught during the spawning season, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 7698) granting a pension to Robert K. Bennett; 

A bill (H. R. 6819) granting a pension to William Conner; 

A bill (H. R. 8280) granting a pension to John Patton; 

A bill (H. R. 8835) granting a pension to Jacob Case; and 

A bill (S. 2486) granting a pension to John Spruce. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3504) to amend section 4414 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to inspectors of hulls and boilers, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2877) to promote the efficiency of the General Land 
Office, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BECK. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8585) to provide for the i ion of to- 
bacco, cigars, and snuff, and to repeal section 3151 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, to report it ee amendment. There is no report in the case 


except the House rt, which is adopted. 
The PRESID pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. j; 


1886. 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9728) to authorize the Chicago, Saint Louis and 
New Orleans Railroad Company and the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, or either of them, to construct a bridge over the Ohio River at or 
near Cairo, Ill., reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1718) authorizing the Chicago, Saint Louis and New Orleans Railroad 
Company and the Illinois Central Railroad Company, or either of them, 
to construct a bridge over the Ohio River at or near Cairo, Ill., moved 
its indefinite postponement; which was agreed to. 


AMERICAN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on the Library to re- 
port the following resolution, and ask its present consideration: 


Whereas the approaching centennial anniversary, in 1889, of the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, and that of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary, in 1892, of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, are two im- 
portant historical events, fraught with great patriotic interest, not only to the 
citizens of this Republic and of the governments of the western hemisphere, 
but also mark occasions of transcendent importance in the history of the civil- 
ized world; and 

Whereas it is proper that the people should commemorate these great events 
is a manner becoming the greatness and dignity of the United States: There- 

fore, 

Be it resolved, That a committee of five members of the Senate, of whom the 
President of the Senate shall be-one, be appointed to consider, formulate, and 
report at the next session of Congress a plan for pope celebrating, at the 
capital of the Republic, these two ill us anniversaries. Said committee 
are authorized to act in concert with any similar committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to sit during the recess. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
-sideration of this resolution ? 
Mr. HALE. I object. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Maine objects, and 
the resolution goes over under the rule. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES, 


Mr. FRYE. Iam directed by the Committee on Rules to report the 
following resolution: z 


te. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. VAN WYCK, Let it go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over under ob- 
jection. 

; PACKING AND SELLING CUT TOBACCO. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am directed by the Committee on Finance to ask 
that House bill 8738, Order of Business 1725, be recommitted to that 
committee for further consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves to recommit to the Committee on Finance the bill (H. R. 8738) 
to so further amend section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and section 3363, as makes a distinction in the mode of packing and 
selling cut tobacco. If there be no objection the bill will be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Finance. : 

Mr. EUSTIS. I should like to have the Senator from Rhode Island 
give the reasons for a recommittal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said for further consideration by the Committee 
on Finance, the fact being that the report was ordered to be made undera 
misapprehension of the facts in the case. It was supposed that the bill 
was satisfactory to the trade as well as to the Department. 

Mr. BECK. IfI may be permitted, I will state that I reported the 
bill from the Committee on Finance some time ago, by order of the com- 
mittee, on a letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, ad- 
dressed to myself, saying that he had prepared the bill, he believed it 
was right, and would save the Department from embarrassment, and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had made a similar request of the 
House of Representatives, and the bill was passed by that body upon 
his statement. The letter was printed and laid upon the desks of 
Senators. 

Since that time men from various parts of the country have sent pro- 
tests against the bill, asking to be heard, and I think they ought to be 
heard, and that the committee ought to look further into it. Although 
Ican see nothing wrong in it, yet very many people engaged in the trade 
believe that it is objectionable, and they have had no héaring and no 
chance to be heard. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Under ordinary circumstances I should interpose no 
objection to the motion to recommit, but as it involves the defeat of 
the bill, on account of the late hour of the session, I deem it my duty 
to explain to the Senate the reasons why I oppose the motion. 

I will first state that itis a very unusual motion. I do not recollect 
that at this session I have heard such a motion made; that is, when a 
bill has been passed by the House of Representatives, referred to a 
committee of the Senate, and favorably reported to the Senate, that 
the Senate should not consider that bill because a few rich manufact- 
urers make a protest against such legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana will 
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goes over under objection. Ifthe Senator objects the motion goes over 
until to-morrow, and therefore it is not debatable. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I would just as lief have it acted upon now if I can 
be heard, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the express rule morn- 
ing business can not be interrupted by debate. Therefore if there is 
objection made, the motion must go over under the rule, 

Mr. VANCE. Can not the Senator from Louisiana be heard by unan- 
imous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. The other side has to be heard. 

Mr. HALE. This will evidently lead to debate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it is rather too important a matter to de- 
bate this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, debate is not 
in order, and the motion goes over under objection. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


Mr. CULLOM, from the Committee on Expenditures of Public 
Money, submitted the following resolution; which was read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures of Public Money, or a sub- 
committee thereof, be, and is hereby, authorized to sit during the recess of the 
Senate to continue the investigation ordered by the Senate resolution of Jan- 
uary 27, 1886, with the same authority given by said resolution. Said committee 
shall have power to employ a clerk and a stenographer, and the expenses of 
such investigation shall be from the appropriation for expenses of inquiries 
and investigations ordered by the Senate. s 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the resolution be acted upon at this time. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution ? 
Mr. COCKRELL. That had better lie over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over under the 
rule. y 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President, is it now in order to move to 
take up from the table a bill which I introduced some days since? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is not yet con- 
eluded. The introduction of bills and joint resolutions is next in 
order. 

Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 2882) for the relief of Levander 
Jenkins; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2883) granting a pension to 
James E. Abbs; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 2884) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Anna Etheridge Hooks; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROWN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 79) referring the 
title of Mary A. Washington to property referred to in 92 United States 
Reports, page 698, to the Court of Claims; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying memorial, referred to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, 

STATISTICS OF WHEAT CROP. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, submitted the following resolution; which 
was read: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Agriculture be directed to report to the 
Senate, at the commencement of the next session of Congress, the amount in 
bushels of wheat harvested in each wheat- producing country during the present 
year, and the amount harvested in each during the preceding five years; the 
average increase or decrease in the world's consumption of wheat during said 
Toa: the probable requirements of each wheat-importing country prior to Sep- 

mber 1, 1887, and the ble surpius in each wheat-exporting country to 
meet such requirements; with the number of acres of wheat in the ground in 
each to make the crop of 1887 at the date of said report as compared with like 
date in 1885; said report to be as brief and concise as a lear statement of the 
information called for will admit. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to the consideration of that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over. 


a's 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had to some and disagreed to other 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9478) making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other pu asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. RANDALL, Mr. FORNEY, and Mr. RYAN the managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

TREASURY SURPLUS. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury on the public debt. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. | Before considering that question, let me ask the 
Senator from Iowa if he would not yield to me long enough to call up 
a resolution to place back where they belong certain naval cadet engi- 
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place in the Navy. It is a Senate resolution and 
must go to the other House forconcurrence. If it provokes a particle 
of discussion I am perfectly willing to have it but I think it 
will not. They were restored by the action of courts, and all we 
wish to do is to place them in their proper positions. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like very much to yield, but 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No debate is in order. 

2 ALLISON. I should like to yield to the Senator, but I can not 
80. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
sop reggie proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution indicated 
by him. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I suppose the majority of the Senate may deem that 
a more important measure to attend to, but I give notice that as soon 
as there is opportunity I shall move to take up the pension cases, as I 
have previously given notice. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from New Ham 
shire if he proposes to take up the vetoed pension bills in the order in 
which they appear on the Calendar? 

Mr. BLAIR. That was my desire. I wish to begin with the first 
one on the Calendar. I do not know how it may be subsequently. It 
may be that if there are particular cases subsequently which Senators 
choose to call up I should interpose no objection. 


TREASURY SURPLUS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt, 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment, to add the following proviso: + 

Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this resolution 
until a sum equal to the call isin the Treasury over and above the reserve 
herein mentioned: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, may have in the Treasury, over and above the foregoing s a 


working balance not exceeding $20,000,000; and in the case of 


any extrao; 
nary em „and when, because thereof, in the opinion of the 5 —— of 


the Treasury, 
nd the further call for the payment of such indebtedness for such period of 
ime as shall be necessary to maintain the public credit unimpaired. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, this joint resolution in one sense is 
an important one. In the consideration of it naturally the whole scope 
and range of financial discussion would be in order, but at this late 
stage of the session and under the circumstances surrounding the meas- 
ure I think it will be a) t to every Senator that the discussion 
upon it should be confined to the real questions involved here, 

There are two distinct points involved in the joint resolution. The 
first relates to the currency; the next, to the management of the cur- 
rent business of the Government; and in the discussion I hope these 
two things will not be confounded. 

The joint resolution of the House of Representatives denominated 
the Morrison resolution is a resolution respecting, first, the reserve in 
the Treasury which is to be held for the redemption 
notes, and secondly, as to what shall be done with the surplus revenue 
in the Treasury after disposing of the current expenditures of tlie Gov- 
ernment. 

It has been a mooted question whether up to the time of this resolu- 
tion there has been any distinct setting apart ified sum for 


neers in their pro 


i art of any specifi 
the purpose of maintaining the redemption of United States notes, 
For myself I do not believe there is any specific legislation now upon 
the statute-book requiring the absolute reserve of any particular sum of 
money, although I think it can be fairly stated that there is in the 
Treasury a reserve which, without further legislation, we are bound 
under existing statutes to use only for one purpose. 

The statute of 1875, which authorized the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on the Ist of January, 1879, gave a very power to the Sec- 


retary of the to make preparation for that p and to 
maintain that resumption when it once Under the law of 1875 
the Secretary of the was authorized in his discretion to gather 


into the Treasury by the 1st of January, 1879, such surplus revenues as 
he might deem necessary, and in addition to that he was authorized in 
his discretion to sell bonds of the United States to any extent that he 
deemed necessary for the p of resumption effectual, Un- 
der that authority the presiding officer of this body, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, did dispose in the market of $95,500,000 of bonds for 
the purpose of beginning and maintaining the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

That authority to him wasspecific. He wasauthorized to sell bonds, 
not for the general purposes of the Government, but for this one pur- 
pose and this one p only. So I take ita fair interpretation of the 
original law of 1875 would dedicate the proceeds of the sale of these 
bonds to this single purpose and to noother. So, whilea sum 
was not set apart by the Secretary of the Treasury for the purposes of 
resumption, I take it that that $95,500,000 which the Secretary of the 
Treasury purchased under this authority of law could not, without 
further authority of law, be diverted from that purpose. 
tion on this subject in connection 


In 1882 there was further legisla’ 
with the act to authorize the reorganization of national banks whose 


of United States | dinary 


charters had expired or were about expiring. Under the twelfth sec- 
tion of that act gold certificates were authorized to be issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon deposits of gold in sums of $20 or mul- 
tiples of $20; and as a proviso to that section this provision was in- 


Provided, That the Secre: of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such 

ld certificates whenever © amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the 
— 55 22 reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 

piney Ye this was not a dedication or asetting apart of $100,000,000 
for the redemption of United States notes, it was a recognition of the 
obligation of the resumption act of 1875 whereby if this contingency 
maocia arise that reserve for resumption should not fall below $100,000,- 
So, then, there has been, as I maintain, by these two acts of Congress 
a devotion or dedication of $100,000,000 to be held in the Treasury for 
the purpose of maintaining at par in coin all the paper money issued 
by the Government of the United States. 

At this moment or at any time I shall not undertake to discuss the 
question whether $100,000,000 is enough for the purpose indicated in 
these two acts to which I have called the attention of the Senate, or 
whether it is too much. That question at this stage of the proceeding 
under this resolution is not involved. I can only say that since the Ist 
of January, 1879, up to this present moment only about $22,000,000 of 
United States notes have been presented under the redemption act for 
redemption. 

Mr. INGALLS, From what date? 

Mr. ALLISON, From the date of resumption, the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1879, up to the present moment. But I take it that that reserve 
fand of $100,000,000 is held there for tlre purpose of meeting any ex- 
traordinary emergency that might arise requiring the redemption of 
United States notes, not intended, certainly not required, for the ordi- 
nary purposes of the redemption of these notes from time to time, as 
pee has shown. That is the situation of the law up to this mo- 
men 

Now what is the resolution of the House of Representatives? That 
resolution in specific, in absolute terms sets apart, dedicates, and de- 
votes $100,000, 000 for this specific purpose of redeeming United States 
notes and for no other purpose whatever, If this resolution as it came 
to us from the House of Representatives should be without the 
dotting of an i“ or the crossing of at, it would compel the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from that moment to set aside and devote $100,- 
000,000 to that purpose; and if to-morrow the Secretary of the 
was compelled to send the Government of the United States to protest 
upon any of its current obligations outside of United States notes this 
House resolution would stand in his pathway if he undertook to dis- 
turb one single dollar of that $100,000,000 surplus dedicated and de- 
voted to the redemption of United States notes. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will it embarrass the Senator if I ask him to read the 
resolution or that part of the resolution on which he bases that extraor- 
statement? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill do so with great pleasure. That is the plain 
unequivocal designation and devotion of this resolution. 

r. TELLER. Did you not say that was the law by.the acts of 
1875 and 1882? 

Mr. ALLISON, I say not in the terms of this resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. But the Senator said it was the law all the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not say it was the law. I said it was to be 
fairly inferred that Co intended to devote $100,000,000 by the 
act of 1882 or $95,500,000 by the act of 1875 for the purpose of redeem- 
ing United States notes. 

r. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will allow me? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Has he any idea that when Congress the act 
of 1875 they had in mind how much was to be forever dedicated to the 
purpose of the Stuer ger of greenbacks ? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir, I do not suppose they had. It was impos- 
sible for them to have. Of course it would require very much more to 
redeem all of them. There was a maximum limit. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] asks me to read that portion of this resolution, 
and I will do so with pleasure, although I k there can not be asin- 
gle question as to its construction: 

That whenever the surplus or balance in the T: „including amount held 
2 ea pele ea 
such excess, in sums not less than ton millions per month, during the 3 

y 


ofany such surplus or excess, to the ment of the interest-bearing indebted- 
ness of the United States payable at the option of the Government. 


That is the first part of the resolution. Then, when the House of 
Representatives undertook to state and to limit and crib and confine 
the Secretary of the Treasury with reference to this first clause which 
I have read, they say: - 


The surplus or balance herein referred toshall be the available surplus, ascer- 
tained aep to the form of statement of the United States Treasurer, of the 
assets and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States employed on June 30, 


s 
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If this House resolution had incorporated in the body of it in specific 
words, in hae verba, the debt statement of June 30, 1880, they could 
not more definitely or more distinctly have given direction as to how 

this surplus should be devoted and handled with reference to this state- 
ment which is made an absolute part of the House resolution and every 
word of it. Under this statement the Treasurer of the United States 
has reserved for the redemption of United States notes by the acts of 
1875 and 1882 $100,000,000. 

Then taking the words of the resolution, stating the surplus, and 
stating how that surplus is to be ascertained and devoted and what 
means are specifically set apart, they make distinct reference to this 
statement of the Treasurer of the 30th day of June, 1886. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat that this resolution as it comes to us pro- 
vides and sets apart what was of doubtful statement before, and so you 
make $100,000,000 which can be devoted to no other than the 
redemption of United States notes; and a Secretary of the Treasury 
who would undertake to use any portion of the $100,000,000 after this 
House resolution shall have passed, if it passes without amendment, 
would violate a distinct and clear provision of law. 

This being the plain and manifest interpretation and intention of 
this House resolution, as we are bound to draw from its terms, what 
is the situation of the Treasury? It is that unless we amend this res- 
olution in some form this great Government of ours will be compelled 
to run upon its current receipts with reference to all its daily expendi- 
tures. That is the situation according to this resolution of the House 
of Representatives. 

So the Senate Committee on Finance, a majority of them, believed 
that it was not wise to undertake to run the Government upon its 
daily receipts without having one dolar of surplus beyond this $100,- 
000,000, dedicated and devoted as it is to a single and specific purpose. 
Therefore, having this $100,000,000 set apart and ted from all 
the ordinary uses and purposes of the Treasury, we felt that before the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be required to make a call for bonds 
he should bave in the Treasury a sufficient sum of money to justify 
him in making that call, and that he should not rely wholly upon any 

. surplus beyond the current expenditures that might come in within 

the thirty days next forthcoming. 

Therefore we provided by this amendment that the Secretary may 
make a call forbonds, whether it be a million, or two millions, or three 
millions, or four, or even ten millions, and no Secretary of the Treasury 
who would administer the wisely would call for $10,000,000 
of bonds at one time when he could call for two, or four, or five, or six 
millions. He would distribute and divide the calls so as not to disar- 
range in any way the current operations of the business of the country 
or the sete lat pea of the Treasury. So when the Secretary of 
the Treasury $1,000,000 above the amount necessary for the ordi- 
nary receipts and expenditures of the Government, under this proviso 
he is at liberty to make a call. 

That is the first proviso, to make perfectly clear and distinct what it 
is said by the promoters of this resolution is already its meaning. If 
s0, that first proviso can do no harm. 

The second proviso is one which provides 

That the of the Treasury, in his discretion, may. have in the Treas- 
oe and above the foregoing sums, a working balance not exceeding $20,- 

That isa eee provision inserted in order that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, if he think it necessary so to do, may hold over and 
above this 8100, 000, 000 and the sum necessary for the call $20,000,000 
as a wor balance in the Treasury. 

In the ordinary operations of our Government with the amount of 
revenues we now have, and if no extraordinary expenditures should in- 
tervene, $20,000,000 of working balance would not be required. In- 
deed, in mý judgment, it is more than is necessary, although I think, 
if we are to give any discretion to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
now has all discretion, no great harm would result from extending it 
even a few million beyond what in our wisest judgment, not having 
all the facts at all times before us, might seem to be sufficient. 

Why should this be $20,000,000? Every one familiar with the oper- 
ations of our Government knows that at certain times extraordinary 
payments are to be made. I have seen, and you have seen large sums 
of money appropriated and devoted by single acts of Congress. Wesaw 
here some years ago an act passed by Congress known as the arrears-of- 
pensions act, which by its terms added from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
per annum to the expenditures of our Government. 

If this resolution of the House of Representatives had been in existence 
at that time the Government of the United States would have been 
obliged to go to protest. I believe just and fair principles require that 
we should now provide additional legislation respecting ions. The 
Senate of the United States at this session has passed a law which con- 
fessedly will add to the pension-list from twelve to fifteen million dol- 
lars perannum, which bill lies now in the committee-room of the House 
of Representatives and is likely to be brought forth before this session 
closes, as I hope it will be and become a law. If that shall be true, 
here is an extraordinary annual expenditure not provided for, and yet 
if this resolution of the House of Representatives were in full play at 
this moment it would have to be repealed or changed before we 3 


apply the sums of money which we pledge by legislation to the payment 
of pensions. So I might go on. 

Take for instance the Alabama claims award for an illustration. I 
am assuming now that we are down to the working balance proposed 
in this amendment. On the 2d day of June we passed a law respect- 
ing the Alabama claims, socalled. That law prescribed certain meth- 
ods of computation in the Treasury and certain requirements on the 
part of the claimants, and when those requirements are fulfilled $6,000,- 
000 will go out of the Treasury in a single day to pay these Alabama 
claims. If this resolution of the House of Representatives was in full 
play, that could not be done until we had accumulated revenue sufri- 
cient to meet that obligation; in other words the Government of the 
United States would be compelled to go to protest and wait for the or- 
dinary processes of the collection of taxes from internal revenue and 
other sources in order to meet a claim against the Government of the 
United States. Butthe ordinary expenditures of our Government run- 
ning from time to time yary, as we know, very largely from month to 
month. Take for example the pension appropriation law. At this 
session of Congress, that,appropriates. $75,000,000 for the payment of 
pensions, We know that these pensions are to be paid quarterly. At 
the beginning of each quarter warrants are issued from the Treasury 
amounting in round numbers to$18,500,000. If this House resolution 
was in full play, that payment of $18,500,000 could not be made, be- 
cause there would not be money in the Treasury on which to draw the 
warrants. There is a single item of $18,500,000 under existing law if 
we pass no more statutes. 

It will not do for us to say when we are putting a law on the statute- 
book that current receipts will meet current ditures. Current 
receipts and current expenditures vary from month to month and from 
time to time. Ihave before me a statement of the receipts from cus- 
toms month by month, beginning in July, 1885, and ending in June, 
1886. I find on a comparison of these monthly receipts from customs 
that there are variations amounting to $10,000,000 in a month. 

Now suppose it shall turn out that the month when these extraordi- 
nary payments are to be made happens to be a month when the receipts 
fall down $10,000,000? Then you have a dedication and devotion of 
eighteen and a half millions of payments on one side and a reduction 
of receipts from duties on imports of ten millions, making a variation 
in a single month of $28,500,000. So the Committee on Finance be- 
lieved that it was necessary in the prudent administration of the great 
affairs of a great Government like ours, having an annual expenditure 
in round numbers of $300,000,000, and an annual revenue of a consid- 
erably greater amount, to be reduced undoubtedly if this resolution 
stands to the amount of our current nditures, if may be—we be- 
lieved it wise to have $20,000,000 as a pliable, flexible fand that could 
be drawn upon at times when the Treasury was depleted. That could 
fill ily s 2 and be used in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 

purpose of placing the Treasury in such condition as, come 
ies will, it can pay its current obligations. 

I have stated as briefly as possible the reason why the committee 
recommend this working balance of $20,000,000. Perhaps it should be 
more; perhaps it should be less; but on a fair adjustment and compar- 
ison of views those who favored these provisions and favored a working 
balance believed that $20,000,000 was a fair sum. 

Now I come to the last provision in the committee’s amendment: 

And in the case of any extraordinary emergency, and when, because thereof, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Treasury, the public interests shall re- 

quire it, he may, by written order, su the further call for the payment of 


such indebtedness for such period of ti as shall be necessary to maintain the 
public credit unimpaired. 


I have been told on this floor privately by Senators—it has not been 
publicly stated—that this last proviso leaves the Secre of the Treas- 
ury with precisely the same discretion he now has. If that be true, or 
if there be the slightest occasion for the justification of that statement, 
I desire that provision so amended as to make it absolutely clear that 
no such construction can be placed upon it by a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. What do we mean by an ex emergency?’’? Do we 
mean the present condition, the present status? Some people think 
we are in an emergency now. Ido not so believe. 
This amendment implies that something must arise which does not now 
exist, and it is only to be used when such condition arises. I can im- 
agine two or three such cases. I can illustrate by one that was in 
mind when I agreed for one to this provision, although I would e 
prefer that this discretion should be exercised by the President rather 
than by the Secretary of the Treasury. Let me illustrate an ‘‘ extraor- 
dinary emergency” which I think comes within the meaning of this 
provision. 

Suppose it shall turn out six months from now, instead of the green- 
back being what it now is, the most popular currency in our country, 
and the most sought after, that there is a ran madeupon the 
for coin for the redemption of greenbacks, and the $100,000,000 which 
by this resolution is dedicated and devoted only to that purpose shall 
rundown to a million, then what is the duty of the Secretary of the 

? Itis his duty under the laws as they stand to-day to go 
into the markets of the world and sell bonds if need be, and secure 
coin to continue the redemption of greenbacks in coin. 
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Mr. TELLER. Suppose he had ninety-six million silver dollars at 
that time in the Treasury; would he sell bonds? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not if he knew what he was about, He would re- 
deem these greenbacks in silver dollars or in gold dollars, whatever he 
had in the Treasury. This House resolution has dedicated $100,000,000 
in coin—I do not say what coin—for the redemption of United States 
notes. I say suppose that runs down to a million, then he is bound to 
sell bonds to maintain the credit of the Government so far as the re- 
demption of United States notes is concerned. If this proposed law 
stands as it came to us from the House, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be in the ridiculous and absurd performance of selling 
bonds on one side and giving notice to redeem them on the other. 

I have stated what I understand to be an extraordinary emergency as 
defined in this last proviso; and as we are putting here on our statute- 
book a law which is to remain a permanent law and which undoubtedly 
if it remains will find the conditions indicated here, not this year nor 
next year, as Ishall presently show, but possibly five years or ten years 
or twenty years hence. 

So, in making these provisos we take into agcount the fact that this 
is a permanent statute and not a statute made to condemn the existing 
policy of the Secretary of the Treasury only, because that is what it 
clearly does. This House resolution, if passed as it came from the House, 
or if passed as proposed to be amended by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, is a condemnation of the present policy of this administration. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Iowa whether, 
if this resolution as proposed to be amended by the committee were to 
pass and become a law, if the Secretary of the Treasury were to deter- 
mine immediately after $10,000,000 of money had come into the Treas- 
ury over and above the 8100, 000, 000 that an emergency existed such 
as would prevent him from paying out this surplus that is designed to 
be placed in the Treasury he would be violating this law in coming to 
that conclusion ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Beyond question; and a Secretary of the Treasury 
who would do that would deserve to be impeached by the House of 
Representatives, and if I would not be giving judgment in advance I 
should say he would at least be tried by this body. We are to pre- 
sume in dealing even with political opponents that they have some 
honor, that they have some integrity, that they do not regard the stat- 
utes of the United States as toys and playthings; and a Secretary of 
the Treasury who in the face of this statute would say next month or 
six months from now, unless some of the conditions of a disruption 
which I have already alluded to are in existence creating an extraor- 
dinary emergency, that he could use this power as a plaything to meet 
his own caprice would be unworthy of the position he holds or of any 
position of trust. 

Mr. CULLOM,. The reason I made the inquiry of the Senator is be- 
cause I have been told myself by prominent gentlemen, members of 
Congress, that this amendment was simply to leave the question en- 
tirely in the hands of the administration and that the administration 
would determine that the emergency always existed. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa in that 
connection, in view of his recognized authority upon the laws of finance, 
whether since this administration came in he knows of any defect in 
the financial horizon, of any occurrence or occurrences which have 
taken place which indicated that the country was on the verge of a 
ponie or that the Treasury was confronted by an emergency? Does he 

now of any such? 

Mr. ALLISON. I know of no such. Inot only do not know of 
any such, but I do not see it within my brief vision. 

Mr. PLUMB. Does not the Senator know that.the present head of 
the Treasury believed thet such an emergency existed just about twelve 
months ago, to wit, on the 20th day of July, 1885, if he did not re- 
sort to some considerable genuflexion (if I may use that term in regard 
to the operations of an impersonal body like the Treasury Depart- 
ment) to avoid what he believed to be impending disaster of the great- 
est possible consequence to the people of the United States? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator may have some letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury think I know to what he alludes—when the Secretary 
of the Treasury deposited with New York bankers $10,000,000 of frac- 
tional silver coin which, in thestatement we are called upon by the House 
of Representatives to indorse, is not money at all. The present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States, in the 
statement which the House of Representatives ask us to vote in this 
resolution, say twenty-nine and a half millions of it is not money at all, 
and yet they deposited $10,000,000 of that with the associated banks 
of New York, and placed in the Treasury $10,000,000 of gold instead. 
Why? Because they knew that under the law the men who held this 
$10,000,000 of fractional currency could at any hour of any day they 
saw proper cart it over to the subtreasury in New York and demand 
for it greenbacks, because that is the law. 

Mr.PLUMB. Then I ask the Senator from Iowa, if the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury believed that there was an emergency of that 
kind last year, is it not fair to presume that he thinks that emergency 
has continued, or he would have paid out this money; and if he does 
so believe, however mistaken he may be, I should like to know what 
foundation there would be for the extraordinary proposition impeach- 
ing him of which the Senator has spoken ? 


Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kansas takes no account of the 
fact that the Secretary of the Treasury was new in July last in his 


place. 

Mr. PLUMB. He knows more now, the Senator thinks. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me proceed. The Secretary of the at 
that time was not as familiar with the affairs of the Treasury and of 
our Government as he doubtless is now. They accumulated money in 
the Treasury, already plethoric, because when the Republican admin- 
istration went out of power, under the guidance of Mr. Hugh McCul- 
loch, who was Secretary of the Treasury for three or four months pre- 
T the 4thof March, 1885,there wasan accumulation in the Treasury, 
and the Democratic party hammered it home on the Republicans dur- 
ing the contest of 1884 that we were holding in the Treasury more 
money than was needed there for its ordinary operations, and that that 
money should be devoted to the paymentof the public debt, and upon 
that pretense and pretext they carried enough votes certainly in the 
State of Indiana to make the change. 

In July, 1885, after they came in, under a new guidance and under 
a new direction, this Democratic administration changed the policy of 
the Republican party, which had a tiniform and steady purpose, which 
was to pay the debt of the Government of the United States, reservin, 
only a sufficient sum to meet the current obligations and demands, an 
to meet what this $100,000,000 of money was devoted to, the redemp- 
tion of the greenback currency. 

Many of us believed that the Secretary of the Treasury at that time 
held more than he ought to have held; but none of us had the respon- 
sibility that the Secretary had; and, therefore, while we were disposed 
now and then to quarrel with our own Secretary upon the pretenses 
and pretexts of the Democratic party of 1884, we supposed that this 
policy would be reversed when the Democratic party came into power 
in 1885; but, as I say, with a Treasury fuller in March, 1885, than it 
had been at any time since resumption because of the accumulations 
made by Secretary McCulloch in the last two or three months, thisad- 
ministration beginning on the 4th of March, 1885, accumulated sur- 
plus money from that hour until the 29th day of December last, when 
they made the first call of $10,000,000 for payment of the public debt. 

I think the country owes a debt of gratitude to that distinguished 
Democrat who sits on the other side for exposing the shams of the Treas- 
ury policy between the 4th day of March, 1885, and the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1886; and when he in his speech, able as it was, showing how 
this Democratic party, with all its pretensions and promises, had accu- 
mulated money in the Treasury for nine long months without paying 
out a single dollar, then it was that the Treasury Department reversed 
its policy of July, 1885, to which the Senator from Kansas has alluded, 
and has paid out from time to time, as calls have been made, until within 
the last six months they have called $54,000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. ALLISON. So I say to my friend from Kansas that I believe 
light has been thrown in upon this darkened Treasury Department of 
the year 1885. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa in that connec- 
tion if he does not know personally and Senatorially that the present 
head of the Treasury, its vital power, believes to-day that all the money 
in the Treasury ought to be retained there for the purpose of meeting 
just such emergencies as are spoken of in the concluding portion of this 
resolution ? $ 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say that 
if by construction or otherwise that last provision can be tortured into a 
suggestion that the status quo is to remain, I should vote against it a 
thousand times if I had the votes; but I understand that we are legis- 
lating now with reference to the existing status of things. Weare only 
putting this proviso here for an extraordinary emergency, which has not 
existed, which does not exist, aud which we hope never will exist; but 
if it should come and in the mean time Congress not bein session, that 
we may do the small thing of suspending for the time these calls for 
bonds, if need be, it is necessary to do so in order to maintain the credit 
of the Government unimpaired, and I should be willing to trust any 
Secretary of the Treasury upon that statement of facts. But if this is 
a mere juggle, if we have instead of a Secretary of the Treasury having 
responsibility and trust and power and having a station so high that 
he will not violate that trust, then there is, in my judgment, no harm 
in this last provision. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Iowa now be so kind, 
that he has got through with the Senator from Kansas, as to answer 
me specifically what he means by the ‘‘shams’’ in the Treasury De- 
partment which were exposed by a distinguished Senator on this side 
of the Chamber? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know what language I used. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator made a very grave charge against 
the Treasury Department. I should like to have it specifically stated. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator for giving me that opportunity, 
because I may have done them injustice. My statement was that this 
administration came into power by criticising adversely the financial 
policy of its predecessors, saying that we held more money in the Treas- 
ury than was necessary to carry on its ordinary operations and to main- 
tain the paper money of the country at par with coin, and, thus coming 
into power, from the 4th day of March until the 29th day of December, 
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1885, they reversed the policy of the Republican party, which was to 
apply the surplus tothe publicdebt, and hoarded the money until they 
had more than $50,000,000 in the Treasury over and above what they 
found there, which wasa plethoric Treasury on the 4th of March, 1885, 
because Mr. McCulloch being rather an intermediary Secretary, and 
only in for a few months, did not desire to establish a policy with refer- 
ence to the payment of the public debt. 

So when the Democratic party came into power they came there with 
a Treasury fuller than it had been for three or four years, if I am not 
mistaken in my recollection, and instead of carrying out the promises 
and pledges they had made to the people, and which they put in their 
3 they straightway reversed the policy of the Republican party 

y hording money for nine months until the speech of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beck] brought them forth and they made the first call 
for $10,600,000 of bonds. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then, if I understand the Senator from Iowa 
correctly, the sham consists in the campaign stories that were told that 
brought the Democratic party into power; but the Democratic admin- 
ist ration came into power pledged in its platform to carry out the pol- 
icy of honest money and honest payment of obligations. But when 
your party went out of office it left the Treasury depleted of gold; and 
it has been the desire and the earnest effort of the Treasury Depart- 
ment since that time to lay up a gold surplus in order that it might 
redeem the silver dollar and the silver ae) si presented for redemp- 
tion to the Treasury. That is the policy of the Democratic party; and 
if you call that a sham policy it is the same policy pursued by your 


party. 

Ifyou had left the Treasury full of gold, as you ought to have done 
at the end of your administration, there would have been no difficulty 
with a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury in pursuing the like pol- 
icy and 1 paying the Government obligations faster than he has done. . 

Mr. SON. Well, Mr. President, whatever the policy was or is, 
here is a resolution that comes from the House of Representatives ut- 
terly and absolutely condemning it, and while we have modified and 
in some respects sugar-coated this condemnation, we propose by the 
amendments which we have here to condemn that policy, and it will 
stand condemned when this resolution passes either with or without 
these amendments before the country. Of course I do not care to go 
into a debate on political questions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ishould like to have the Senator from Iowa or 
any other Senator point me to one single word in the Democratic plat- 
form adopted in 1884 which encourages or in the least form counte- 
nances any such resolution, with the necessary results which follow in 
its wake, as has come to us from the House of Representatives. I will 
show you from the reading of that platform that it goes exactly in the 
opposite direction. The Democratic party in that convention declared 
in favor of an economical administration of this Government and the 
honest payment of the public debt in honest money. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope we shall have no political debate. Ido not 
wish to be drawn into it if I can avoid it. 

Mr. President, I have explained (and that was all I intended to do) 
what I conceive to be the provisions recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Finance to the Senate. These provisions we think are neces- 
essary provisions in order to maintain the public credit in view of the 
facts which I have stated respecting the House resolution unamended. 
We believe that it is necessary that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
have a working balance to enable him to meet extraordinary demands 
and extraordinary contingencies, and this resolution having by its terms 
especially and specifically set apart this one hundred millions so that 
it will not be touched for any purpose except the one I have named, it 
seems to me that the House of Representatives would at once, their at- 
tention being called to it, agree to the several provisions which I have 
named, unless it be the last amendment. 

Now, what is to be the effect of this resolution if amended or without 
amendment? It will not come into play under the amendments of the 
Committee on Finance until April next. In the ordinary course of af- 
fairs, unless we meet with some great reverse, this resolution as amended 
by the committee will not come into play before Aprilor May. What 
will be the condition then? This Forty-ninth Congress will have been 
dispersed and a new House of Representatives elected, with eight or 
nine months intervening before their assembling. I ask Senators 
whether it is wise, with our shifting.and changing revenues—I know 
increasing now, but taking into account the possible legislation of next 
winter—whether it is wise to leave the Treasury Department of our 
Government without one single dollar to play as a balance to meet cur- 
rent expenditures, as will be the case if this resolution should be passed 
as it came to us from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question 
entirely for information? I should like to have his construction of the 
resolution, because it may be of vital importance hereafter, the Senator 
from Iowa having charge of the résolution as the organ of the commit- 
tee. Although a member of the committee myself, there are certain 
features of the resolution which had not suggested themselves to me 
forcibly until the Senator took the floor to debate the resolution. I 
should like now to ask whether, in his opinion, the resolution as it now 
stands would include, as the payments under the resolution are to be 
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made monthly, the amount already provided by law to go into the 
sinking fund? In other words, there is a law to-day which requires 
that the sinkingfund shall be 1 per cent. of the amount of the national 
debt. This resolution proposes to pay out, if it bein the Treasury, 
$10,000,000 monthly, but let the Senator observe that there is a limit 
in both directions, the limit of $100,000,000 which shall not be im- 
paired, as he says, without further legislation, and the limit of $20,- 
000,000 additional which shall be the extreme working balance of the 
Treasury. I take it then, whatever may have been the form of book- 
keeping in the past, the United States Treasurer under the law will be 
required to deduct first the amount due thesinking fund. Now, sup- 
pose there are $15,000,000 at the end of a given month in the Treasury, 
we will suppose that $4,000,000 of that belong to the sinking fund, 
will the Senator tell me, under his construction of the resolution, how 
much money that month will be applicable under the provisions of this 
resolution? 5 

Mr. ALLISON. This resolution does not deal with the sinking 
fund; it leaves it out of the account entirely. The debt statement is 
a part of the resolution; but as we are paying $10,000,000 a month of 
the debt, it is presumed that the framers of this resolution intended 
that pro tanto the sinking fand should be provided for, and by this pro- 
vision it is not only provided for but far beyond, so that there is no 
question of difficulty respecting the sinking fund in my judgment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then, if I understand the Senator aright, the 
$4,000,000 would be put into the sinking fund, and then if $6,000,000 
were paid out of the surplus in the Treasury it would answer all the 
requirements of the law under the resolution. : 

Mr. ALLISON. No doubt of it. The sinking fund is not applied 
each month. It is applied during fiscal years. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I want to say that I am not satisfied that the 
resolution makes such provision in express terms. However, I wanted 
to get the opinion of the Senator who has charge of the resolution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish tosay a few words in answer to the Senator 
from Kansas. I am not here as the defender or the exponent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but justice to that officer demands that some 
answer should be made to the rather extraordinary statement of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

He believes and states that in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury such anextraordinary financial emergency arose last July and 
still continues as would authorize and require him, under the last pro- 
viso of the amendment, to practically nullify the provisions for the pay- 
ment of the debt. 

Now, what are the facts? On the 29th of December last, when the 
Treasury was practically in the same condition that it is to-day, when 
the available surplus was within two or three million dollars, as I re- 
member it, of the very amount that it is this day, the Secretary of the 
Treasury commenced calling bonds and has continued to call the species 
of bonds in the manner provided for in this resolution to the extent 
of $10,000,000 a month. In other words, he has practically complied 
with the provisions of the resolution, which shows conclusively to my 
mind that in his opinion no extraordinary emergency has existed within 
this time which required him to suspend the payment of the debt to 
the extent at least which is provided for in this pending resolution 
either as it came from the other House or as it is proposed to be amended 
in the Senate. I know of no reason why the Secretary of the Treasury 
should not proceed to call bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 a month 
as he has done for the last seven months, unless some extraordinary 
emergency should arise. 

Mr. PLUMB. I only want to say that the Senator will bear in mind 
that the sinking fund was got hold of at the time they commenced 
under the requirement thatso much each year should be applied to that 
fund. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that interruptious in a debate like this, without 
the consent of the person speaking and without first addressing the 
Chair, are in violation of the rules and greatly promotive of disorder. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say in the first place that Senators on either 
side of this question may as well dismiss all apprehension relative to 
the motives and purposes of the House of Representatives in the pas- 
sage of this resolution; they may as well assume that the House of Rep- 
resentatives, constituted as that body is, in accord with the executive 
branch of this Government, did not undertake by their action either to 
censure, condemn, or embarrass the action of the executive branch of 
the Government. It is fair to say, looking at the resolution itself, look- 
ing at the objects and purposes of it, carefully considered and fully de- 
bated as it was in the House, that the Representatives of the people be- 
lieved that it would promote the public welfare and would not in any 
form embarrass the Treasury Department. On the contrary, the House 
proposed to assume the responsibility of ordering payments to be made, 
so that the Secretary of the Treasury might be relieved from embarrass- 
ment, when urged by interested parties not to do anything, by pointing 
to the law which Congress required him to obey. 

There can be no other purpose that I can imagine in amending it 
here, bécause the principle of the resolution isadmitted by the amend- 
ments, except to assert before the country that a Democratic House of 
Representatives was not able or willing to pass a proper measure and 
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that a Republican Senate had to amend it and improve it and de- 
prive it of its vicious provisions. Not believing that there is any vice 
in it, but on the contrary believing that in view of our failure to re- 
duce taxation, and in the present condition of the , and the 
revenues now being daily collected under the existing law, it is fair and 
just to the administration and can not by possibility bring about any 
of the embarassments suggested by the Senator from Iowa as even 
among the possibilities, I shall vote for the resolution just as it came 
from the House of Representatives. 

The first thing to get at always in discussing any question is the ex- 
act facts. The first thing to settle is, What does this resolution pro- 
pose? It proposes to deal only with the existing 3 per cent. bonds now 
payable. Let me read: 

That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, including amount held 
for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,000,000, it 
shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of the Treasary to ap- 
ply such excess, in sums not Jess than ten millions per month, during the exist- 
ence of any such surplus or excess— 

To what? ri 
to the payment of the interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States pay- 
able at the option of the Government., 

When the interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States now 
payable at the option of the Government is paid off the mandate of 
the resolution terminates. The next question is, What is the amount 
of the present interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States pay- 
able at the option of the Government to which this resolution can 
apply? The Treasurer of the United States tells us that on the 12th 
day of this month, July, 1886, it amounted to $136,000,000. No other 
interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States can be paid at the 
pleasure or option of the Government until September, 1891—more 
than five years from this time. Therefore the resolution of the House 
is limited by its language, by its terms, by its conditions, to the pay- 
ment of the 3 per cent. bonds now payable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment. The next thing to consider is, What is the condition of 
the Treasury and on what resources canitrely? We must assume that 
the House of Representatives understood all these questions, looked 
carefully at them all, and acted in view of all the facts, connected not 
only with the few bonds, because $136,000,000 is a small amount 
compared with the whole number outstanding that will mature in 1907 
and 1891—they looked, of course, carefully not only at the condition 
of the Treasury and the amount of surplus revenue that was coming 
in month by month, but they looked also at the legislation of Con- 
gress, its appropriations and its failures to reduce taxation, so that they 
knew absolutely what means the Treasury had to meet these and all 
other obligations with; the closing days of the session had been reached, 
so that no change could be made in the revenue; they considered what 
laws had been passed and how they would stand. Therefore they acted 
advisedly, having only $136,000,000 that we can pay before 1891, and 
that this resolution applies to. What does the Secretary of the Treasury 
show on the same 12th day of this month as to our resources? 

Taking out the amount of gold certificates from the gold and bullion 
he had $180,000,000 in the Treasury on the 12th day of this month, 
$80,000,000 more than the $100,000,000 required. But assume that he 
had not that much. The House of Representatives acted in view of 
the fact also that the $29,000,000 of subsidiary coin which they if you 
please properly excluded from the calculation is, for all practical pur- 
poses as much money, which can be utilized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as any other money. The $29,000,000 of fractional coin will 
be gladly received by the laboring people for all the labor they perform 
on public wouks, on rivers and harbors, public buildings, Indian con- 
tracts—any where, by anybody other than a bondholder—and the mo- 
ment they are paid out they can be taken to any subtreasury and green- 
backs can be demanded for them all. They are excluded from this 
resolution and left as a working balance in the Treasury, in addition to 
-the $100,000,000 in gold standing upon the $180,000,000 of gold, or 
$160,000,000 if you like, for either is more than enough. I turn to the 
Bureau of Statistics for the last six years, and have before me a state- 
ment which the House of course knewall about and considered. This 
is part of the resources they had a right to rely upon. 

On the'Ist day of July, 1880, the total debt was $1,942,172,295; on 
the Ist of July, 1881, it was $1,840,598,811, a reduction of $101,573,484. 
For the year 1882 there was a reduction of $151,684,351; for the year 
1883 there was a reduction of 8137, 823,253. In that year we took off 
half the tax on tobacco and cigars and by our tariff reduced duties on 
some other things somewhat; still the surplus in 1884 was $101,040, 972, 
and on the Ist day of July, 1885, $63,494,708, and on the Ist day of July, 
1886, $96,000,000. The total surplus of revenue received from taxation, 
beyond all the requirements of the Government for its ordinary expendi- 
tures during these six years was $651,616,768, making an annual average 
surplus of $108, 602, 794 per annum, or over $9,000,000 per month aver- 


age. 

The House of Representatives knew all that. It is no chance or ac- 
cidental sum; it is the average per month for the last six years; over 
$9,000,000a month surplus coming in isa better, surer basis for banking 
than any bank in the country has. They knew that that ratio would 
not be reduced during this session of Congress. They knew that the 


appropriations have not been increased to any appreciable extent, even 
with the additional naval appropriations thrown in. They knew that 
that surplus was coming in with the regularity of death every month 
far in excess of all requirements; and they only propose that $10,- 
000,000 a month shall be paid out of all the vast sums now in the 
Treasury, supplemented by the $9,000,000 2 month coming in every 
month to add to that. So in fact they are only taking $1,000,000 a 
month from the funds now in the Treasury to add to the $9,000,000 sur- 
plus coming in, and that only to last till the $136,000,000 is paid. In 
thirteen and a half months the present surplus in the Treasury will 
not be reduced $20,000,000 after all the 3 per cent. bonds are paid 
off. Our statistics show that all existing conditions are favorable at 
home and abroad for an increase on duties from imports of about 20 per 
cent. during this year and of 10 per cent. on all internal-revenue taxes. 
Our increase of tariff duties is owing to the rise in prices here and the 
depression in England, Belgium, and Germany. 

It is stated that $20,000,000 revenue will be received this year alone 
on imported rails and other things for railroads that are being built. 
In view of these and other facts how can any gentleman assume that 
the House of Representatives agted imprudently when it directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay $10,000,000 a month, with snch an 
immense amount of surplus gold and silver now, and with $9,000,000 
excess a month coming in? In requiring $10,000,000 a month, to be 
paid off month by month, how are they seeking to embarrass the Sec- 
retary or the administration in the control and management of the 
Treasury Department? Remember, all Iam speaking of is over and 
above the $100,000,000 so-called reserve. I do not care to medd!e with 
that. Taxation is not being reduced. Therefore the revenue is not 
diminished, but, on the contrary, it is increasing and swelling as pros- 
perity returns. Yet it is intimated that this House resolution will 
embarrass the administration ! 

Senators, it will not, it can not do it; ithas no such purpose and 
can not be tortured in face of the facts to have any such meaning. If 
I may be allowed to guess I could guess that it has a very proper 
meaning. Last year the Secretary of the Treasury was induced to lock 
up money in the Treasury, as we all agree now, greatly beyond what 
the interest of the people required, and very much beyond what was 
needed for the wants or security of the Government, because of combi- 
nations of men of wealth and power in New York and elsewhere, many 
of whom held bonds as security for national-bank circulation. They 
did not want to have the bonds paid and the circulation based upon 
them withdrawn, and they determined that they would ruin the coun- 
try rather than receive any part of their principal or interest in silver 
coin. They made earnest and successful efforts through their combi- 
nations to alarm our Treasury officials. They endeavored to make them 
believe that they would bring on a panic in regard to the finances of the 
country unless all the surplus money was held in the Treasury; and 
their demand for gold, and gold alone, was acceded to. I believe they 
alarmed the Secretary of the Treasury. I believe that much of the 
useless locking up of our money was because of that apprehension, and 
I do not speak of these things without authority. -I have before me a 
very able review, though a somewhat bitter one, of the s I made 
in the Senate last winter, by Hon. Horace White, of New York, a very 
well-informed man. In that review he said, among other things: 

A sort of panic ensued in the money market, and it came to my knowledge 
that Governor Tilden was one of a considerable number of persons who, with- 
out any concert of action, had bought large amounts of sterling exchange in 


ugh 

order to protect themselves against loss in case silver should become our mon- 
etary standard. Sterling exchange means gold in London. Why was Governor 
Tilden buying sterling exchange? Because, ing to have on hand a cer- 
tain number of dollars worth 100 cents each in gold and apprehending that if 
left in bank they would presently be worth only 90 or S0 or perhaps 75 cents 
each, he took the precaution to insure that they should continue to be worth 100 
cents. He had only to write a few lines to his banker to insure this result. This 
was a typical case of the domineering “ organizations of wealth” that Mr. Beck 
has conjured up. 

And so on. 

A very able man—perhaps as able as Mr. White, and as well in- 
formed—Mr. ABRAM HEWITT, of New York, make a speech very lately, 
in which he said: 

I have reason to know when the present administration came into power its 
first and chiefest concern was to avoid the danger which had been predicted b; 
the Republican Secretary in his official statement and in his private communi- 
cations. The amount of gold in the Treasury on the 4th of March, 1885, was 
$126,000,000. This was a much smaller sum than had usually been held in the 
Treasury in gold since the resumption of specie payment. It was steadily run- 
ning down. The public confidence was gone. The hoarding of gold had n 
—not by the mass of the people, not in stockings, not in secret hiding places, 
but by the masters of finance, the men whose business ít is to handle millions 
and to prevent their deterioration ; they began to prepare for the hour of danger 
and the collapse which they thought was impending. 

I know three of the greatest institutions in the city of New York—I shall not 
name them lest it might possibly bring down upon them the condemnation 
of those who are prejudiced against banks—but I know three institutions in the 
city of New York which had accumulated more than $25,000,000 of gold as a 
pre for the collapse they thought was coming. 


These men were conspiring to break us down. It was a well-organ- 
ized effort, no doubt. They sent their emissaries from one end of the 
land to the other, they held their conventions all over the country, seek- 
ing to alarm the laboring masses, and to make good their threats if we 
dared to say that silverand gold should stand upon an equality before 
the law and that they should be required to take either at fhe option of 
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the Government, like other people. It was these combinations, whose 
power our executive officers knew, which actuated the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to make, at their suggestion or demand, the miserable, abor- 
tive, absurd effort last summer to save the country from ruin by the 
exchange for gold of $10,000,000 of fractional currency. Thatabortion 
I need not do more than allude to, because it was too contemptible to 
deceive anybody and fell flat before it was consummated. 

Now what does the House of Representatives say? They say, Mr. 
Fairchild is only acting Secretary; you are a new man; this Congress 
is about to adjourn. You have about $180,000,000 of gold; you have 
$224,000,000, counting silver and fractional coin; you have $60,000,- 
000—$80,000,000 more than you need. We will continue to furnish 
you additional surplus revenue at the rate of $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 
a month, month by month, from our custom-houses and from our in- 
ternal-revenue offices. We insist that it is the interest of the people 
not to have money locked up in the Treasury; in our opinion no ca- 
lamity can be greater than that, because it is the worst sort of contrac- 
tion. We know the pressure put on Secretary Manning last year. 
Notwithstanding the pressure the combinations of national bankers 
may seek to put upon you when our backs are turned, notwithstand- 
ing they may insist that you are only acting and your chief is not in 
his place, and that they do not want to give up the bonds which are 
the basis of circulation; and that they do not want to give up that cir- 
culation and deposit greenbacks in lieu of it and surrender bonds when 
the premium on the others is so high that they can not buy them, 
we will relieve you from all responsibility orannoyance from any quar- 
ter.” The Houseof Representatives undertakes to determine what the 
policy as to future payments shall be. It says: We furnish the money; 
we, the representatives of the people, have placed in your hands, Mr. 
Secretary, this great surplus; we are sending it in month by month at 


a rate almost equal to the amount that we are directing you to pay out. 


If any mistake or unforeseen accident occurs we meet again in December; 
whatever happens in the mean time to change present conditions we 
will co In short, the House says: The power of taxation is in 
our hands; we order you, Mr. Secretary, not to heed, not to be intim- 
idated by any action of any combinations of men, who care nothing for 

any interest but their own; pay $10,000,000 a month, reduce the inter- 
est of the tax-payer, keep our money in circulation, and we will take 
all the responsibility.” 

The House resolution furnishes the Secretary an answer to every 
man who seeks to control him because of the assumption that a bad 
condition of things is coming and that he ought therefore to suspend pay- 
ment of bonds. All he has to answer is, I obey the law. Iobey the 
orders of Congress; I obey the representatives of the people; therefore 
there is no use in appealing to me.“ It is a relief from embarrassment 
rather than an embarrassment to our Secretary to tell him that he shall 
pay out only a moderate sum, a sum far less than Congress might have 
required him to pay, and have done it with safety, if we had so desired, 
$10,000,000 a month, limited only to the 3 per cent. bonds which can 
now be paid, with a gap of five years or four years before any more can 
be called in at our option. When Congress says, Mr. Secretary, you 
shall do this,’’ we do not reflect upon his integrity, his capacity or fidel- 
ity, but we simply announce our policy and say to all the world that 
we take the responsibility. The Secretary shall not be blamed for any 
mistake in regard to it, and no set of men need try to persuade him 
to deviate from it; the representatives of the States and people have 
settled that to suit themselves, right or wrong. 

It must never be forgotten that the Secretary of the Treasury is only 
the fiscal agent of Congress, vested with such discretion as we see fit 
to give him. When this resolution was first presented by the Senator 
from Iowa, and it was so published in all the papers, the proposition 
was to vest in the President of the United States the responsibility of 
stopping thesé payments if in his opinion any exigency arose. The 
committee was too wise to do that. We did not propose to hold the 
President of the United States responsible for the distribution of the 
revenues Congress had provided. We did not intend to embarrass the 
Chief Magistrate by requiring him to attend to the distribution of the 
proceeds of the taxes imposed by Congress. 

The President has quite enough to attend to without that sort of work 
being imposed upon him. The Secretary of the Treasury is the fiscal 
agent of Congress. He occupies a different relation to Congress and to 
the President from any other of the Secretaries. Turn to the old laws 
organizing the Department and see an act to establish an Executive 
Department, to be denominated the Department of War, approved Au- 
gust 7, 1789, which provides 

That there — an Executive Department, to be denominated the De 
ment of War; and that there shall bea principal officer therein, to be called the 
Secretary for the Department of War, who shall perform and execute such du- 
ties as shall, from time to time, be enjoined on orintrusted to him by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, agreeable to the Constitution, relative to military 
commissions or to the landor naval forces, ships, or warlike stores of the United 
States, or to such other matters military ornaval affairs as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall ign to the said De ent or relative to the 

ting of lands to persons entitled thereto for m N services rendered to 

e United States, ox relative to Indian affairs; and, furthermore, that the said 
principal officershall conduct the business of the said Department in such man- 


vot rd the President of the United States shall from time to time order or in- 
uct. 


Turn to the Navy. In regard to the Navy Department there is the 
same provision. The act of April 30, 1798, provides— 

That there shall be an Executive Department under the denomination of the 
ee of the Navy, the chief officer of which shall be called the Secretary 
of Navy, whose duty it shall be to execute such orders as he shall receive 
from the President of the United States, relative to the procurement of naval 
stores and materials and the construction, armament, equipment, and employ- 
ment of vessels of War, as well as all other matters connected with the naval 
establishment of the United States. 


Turn tothe Attorney-General’s Department. 
24, 1789, says: 

And there shall also be appointed a meet person, learned in the law, toact as 
Attorney-General for the United States, who shall be sworn or affirmed toa faith- 
ful execution of his office, whose duty it shall be to prosecute and conduct all 
suits in the Supreme Court in which the United States shall be concerhed, and 
to give his advice and opinion upon questions of law when required by the 
President of the United States,or when requested by the heads of any of the 
Departments, touching any matters that may concern their Departments, and 
shall receive such compensation for his services as shall by law be provided. 


Turn to the act creating the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
and see how that reads. A Secretary of the Treasury shall be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be (without reading all) to attend to the 
collection, &c., of the revenues, to execute such services relative to 
the sale of the lands belonging to the United States as may be by law 
required of him, to make report and give information to either branch 
of the Legislature, in person or in writing (as he may be required) re- 
specting all matters referred to him by the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, or which shall appertain to his office, and generally 
to perform all such services relative to the finances as he shall be di- 
rected to perform.” 

He reports directly to Congress. We have a right to bring him on 
this floor to question him day after day. He shall report verbally or 
in writing as either House may direct. He is our officer, and not the 
President’s adviser merely in the sense that the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Attorney-General are executive officer 
subject alone to the will and order of the President. 2 We with the 
Secretary of the Treasury the purse; the President and the 
other Secretaries control the sword. ‘Therefore it is that we deal with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and order him what he shall do, and he 
deals with us and tells us what he thinks is best for us to do, and we 
take his advice or not as we like. We impose the taxes, place the pro- 
ceeds in his hands, tell him what to do with them, and that is all that 
this resolution of the House does. It says, Mr. Secretary, we have 
placed this much money in your hands. We know it is much more 
than you need. We know we have done wrong in not reducing taxa- 
tion. We will do the next best thing; we will pay our debts promptly. 
We know that money taken from the people ought to be restored to 
them as soon as possible, because we believe that no greater evil can 
befall the country than to have its circulation locked up in the Treas- 
ury. Therefore, so believing, we order you as our agent to pay it out. 
You must not hold or lock it up at the request or the solicitation or the 
threats of any body of men. We will relieve you of all responsibility 
on that account. We have furnished you enough at least to pay off 
the $136,000,000 of 3 percent. bonds. That once done, this resolution 
operates no further. We will wait and see what is needed next. Iin- 
sist that the House resolution is in the interest of the Secretary. It is 
ree for him, better for everybody, than the present condition of 

ings. 

I am not going to say anything now about or against the $100,000, - 
000 reserve; that will not be by the House resolution. I 
never have believed there was any necessity for $50,000,000 of reserve; 
I do not believe it now. It becomes more and more absurd every day 
to hear about $100,000,000 guarding greenbacks. I do not believe the’ 
credit of this Government would be impaired one penny if we were to- 
day to take 850, 000, 000 or all of that reserve and pay off the 3 per cent. 
bonds with it. 

Whatever may have been thought to be prudent in 1879 when the re- 
sumption act was an experiment, eight years of experience have shown 
that the greenback needs no protection. When we paid off $50,000,000 
of 3 per cent. bonds between the Ist day of January and the Ist day of 
July last, nearly $40,000,000 of them were paid in greenbacks at the 
request of the men who held the bonds. When the character of money 
in which our customs dues were paid at the great port of New York 
during the month of June was looked into it was found that nearly 82 
per cent. of all the taxes were paid in greenbacks, although the law re- 
quires coin, and coin alone, for customs dues. The greenbacks in the 
Treasury held for the redemption of national bank-notes have been in- 
creased in the last five months from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000. Every- 
body wants greenbacks; nobody wants to have them redeemed, so that 
there is no sense in holding or hoarding gold for their redemption, far 
less $100,000,000 that costs us $5,000,000 of interest annually, as we 
paid 5 per cent. for $6,000,000 of it, and 4} per cent. for the balance. 
But I am not going to argue that question now. It will be swept away 
some day along with the other rubbish. 

The 3 per cent. bonds provided for in the resolution will all be paid 
off long before it is possible for the surplus funds, backed by the 
monthly surplus, to come anywhere near low enough to interfere with 
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this $100,000,000 so-called reserve. Mr. President, this question has 
been argued all the time as though the Treasury was a great bank and 
the people of the United States a great private banking corporation, 
and as though everybody connected with the Treasury or managing 
its operations had to keep as much reserve in the Treasury of the peo- 
ple as a private banker would have to keep in order to save himself 
fromainforeseen reverses. There is no analogy between them. What- 
ever there may be in the theory the common sense of the proposition 
is all against the comparison and the assumption. The Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] and myself may be carrying on a bank in 
Baltimore. We may have the best men in Baltimore as our depositors; 
we bank on our deposits, of course; that is all we want them for. But 
these depositors, when they see that the Senator from Maryland and 
myself are making money as bankers, and are making it out of their 
deposits, may say, It is too good a thing to let Beck and GORMAN 
have this; we will set up a bank. of our own.’ When they do they of 
course take away the money they deposited with us, and they take 
away the business of their friends, who are also our depositors. The 
two banks divide the profits. We must have a reserve to meet unex- 
calls like that upon us. If our depositors who are left think 
that in Chicago, Saint Paul, Minn., or somewhere else money can be 
loaned at 10 or 15 per cent. instead of 3 per cent., which is all they 
make by depositing in our bank, they draw their money out. We must 
have a reserve to meet all these contingencies, or fail. 

The United States have no such contingencies to guard against. The 
United States have no competitor in their financial affairs, The money 
derived from our custom-houses and our internal-revenue offices and 
from our miscellaneous sources comes, as I said, with the certainty of 
death, and the more prosperous the country is the larger the receipts 
are. Nobody can divide with us or take from us any of our depositors. 

Mr. President, no condition of things can break the United States. 
When the reserve of a private man is gone he fails. When the reserve 
of the United States is gone the Congress of the United States imposes 
a 5 cent. tax on all incomes over 85,000, and $30,000,000 flows 
into the Treasury; or 5 cents a pound on tea; 10 cents a pound on 
coffee; double up the tax on whisky and tobacco,” and untold millons 
rollin. The world knows that; the plain people of the country un- 
derstands it; and to argue here that we are no better off than a private 
man who must keep a reserve because he has no other means of pay- 
ment except his own property is to my mind preposterous. No man’s 
credit can be compared with that of the United States, whose power of 
taxation extends over a continent and over all the wealth of 60,000,000 
people. Everything every bank has can be called on and be required to 
come to the rescue of the credit of the United States at any moment 

when any deficiency is likely to occur. It is therefore an absurd propo- 
sition from a business standpoint to assume that we occupy the rela- 
tion of private bankers, although that assumption has alarmed many 
people and made them believe that we were in danger of being broken 
down financially unless we keep this reserve intact. Even when at the 
end of each quarter when pensions and wages are paid, it is thought to 
be horrible to reduce that 8100, 000, 000 reserve for a day, although it 
may be known that it will accumulate and be in large excess for three 
months thereafter, or until the next general quarterly pay-day comes. 

Suppose Congress had passed my friend BLAIR's educational bill, 
doubled up if you like, and had taken one hundred or two hundred 
million out of the Treasury as we might have done, or suppose we had 

ioned everybody and given arrears of pensions to everybody, would 
t have laid in the mouth of the Secretary of the Treasury to have en- 
tered a protest against our action because we were taking more money 
from his vaults than he thought he could afford to let go? We would 
have said to him, ‘‘It is your business to obey the law; pay out these 
pensions; pay out the money devoted by us to this educational fund; 
pay out these arrears of pensions. It is our business to impose taxes 
opon the people to meet them. You have nothing to do with our leg- 
islation or demands on the Treasury. That is our business. You must 
see that our orders are faithfully obeyed. We are not asking you to 
exercise any discretion; we do not think it well for you or us that you 
should. You may advise us from time to time as to the state of the 
Treasury, and if you do not want to do it we can send for you to come 
here and on this floor we can question you as to anything we want to 
know; but as to the payment of money of which you are our custodian, 
that is our business, not yours, and we mean no reflection on you when 
we tell you so. . 

Therefore I repeat, whatever alarm may at any time have existed 
when the reserve seemed to be in dauger, none exists now. There is 
too much money in the Treasury. There is too much surplus revenue 
coming in month by month. There is no reduction of taxation—that 
is at the root of all our troubie—and consequently no diminution of 
surplus revenue, unless we squander it by extravagant appropriations 

My friend from New Jersey a little while ago asked the Senator from 
Iowa what about the sinking fund. He inquired seriously, is that pro- 
vided for? Sir, that sinking fund has been at the bottom of much of 
our trouble. It can not be provided for any longer; the bonds now 
payable are nearly all sunk. The gentlemen who desired high taxa- 
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banking system by forcing us to pay off all the bonds held for circula- 
tion. If we had abolished the sinking fund ten years ago and reduced 
taxation $50,000,000 a year we would have had enough bonds to secure 
our bank circulation until 1891, when the $250,000,000 of 4} per cent. 
bonds mature. The bankers would have kept up their circulation based 
upon the 3 per cent bonds, which by excessive taxation under pretense 
of providing for a sinking fund we have taken away from them until 
they only hold now, as the Treasurer shows, $275,000,000 all teld of 
our bonds of all denominations, which brings their circulation down to 
$250,000,000. Of the bonds they hold nearly $107,000,000 are of 3 per- 
cents which must be swept away in the next year or the money must 
re in the Treasury idle, and not only idle but withdrawn from circu- 
ation. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator refused to yield to me a few mo- 
ments ago, and therefore I had passed over many things that I should 
like to have asked him some questions about, feeling reluctant to do so, 
If not reluctant, perhaps he would answer a question for me just now. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly, I will. : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The sinking fund having been made a condition 
in the issue and sale of the bonds for the payment of the public debt, 
let me ask the Senator if in his opinion before the bonds are paid it 
would be an honest transaction to do away with the sinking fund? 

Mr. BECK. In the first place there was no such condition made. 
We said we would set apart 1 per cent. of the debt and the interest 
upon the bonds we purchased as a sinking fund in order to give assur- 
ance to the people that their bonds would be paid or that we were di- 
minishing the debt rapidly enough. That was what we did. Now, 
then, what have we done? We so arranged our public debt that we 
can not pay any more than $136,000,000 of our bonds until 1891, when 
we can only pay $250,000,000, and then we can pay no more until 19(7, 
when the last $737,000,000 falls due. Does the Senator from New Jur- 
sey or any other gentleman contend that we agreed that we would biy 
at any premium that anybody might ask the bonds of 1891 and 1907 
before they were due in order to make a sinking fund? No, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But after the issue of the 3 per cent. bonds is 
paid, the $136,000,000—let them be paid inany manner, whether by the 
form proposed by the Senator from Kentucky or that proposed by the 
Committee on Finance I claim that we are in duty bound to maintain ` 
8 fand in order that we may pay the bonds falling due in 

Mr. BECK. Then I understand the Senator from New Jersey to 
contend that we must impose taxation to the amount of $50,000,000 
more than the country needs from now until 1891 to buy bonds at any 
premium that the holders see fit to ask, or allow $50,000,000 a year, 
which is $250,000,000 in five years, to be locked up in the Treasury 
and lie there to await the maturity of the bonds. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I say we are bound to live up to our contracts 
whether they are to our advantage or not. 

Mr. BECK. The trouble is, the suggestion of the Senator from New 
Jersey that we must live up to our contracts is assuming that we made 
an absolutely ridiculous contract, which we never did make and never 
thought of making and that nobody ever thought of suggesting when 
the sinking fund was created. As I showed the other day in an argu- 
ment that I made, that in order to swell the annual amount required 
for this sinking fund all sorts of expedients were resorted to. Surely 
the 1 per cent. on the debt of the United States on which it was based 
did not mean to charge us as owing all the money in the Treasury. 
Here is the case. I can state it better by reading it: 


DORE fai Bis TREE Ge 5a EONA Wopctevspegaraniacasssoues vecses $1, 800, 000 
Cash in the Treasury $ 28 0007 000 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury. . . . . . . .. . soosse 1, 400, 000, 000 


Now, the sinking fund is 1 per cent. of the debt. Will the Senator 
from New Jersey say that 1 per cent. upon the debt is 1 per cent. upon 
the $400,000,000, or 1 per cent. as well on the $1,400,000,000 so as to 
charge 1 per cent. on $1,800,000,000 as the basis of a sinking fund of 
1 per cent. on the debt? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Iam not going to enter into that question, be- 
cause it would carry us beyond any point that is necessary for the solu- . 
tion of the difficulty now before us; but I wish to say that when the 
Congress of the United States or the Government of the United States 
provided a sinking fund for the liquidation of the public debt, that 
very moment it increased the value of the bonds outstanding; and 
when the Senator talks about the great premium to pay upon the mar- 
ket value of the bonds, that premium has arisen very largely and almost 
entirely, I might say, from the practice of the Government in main- 
taining and keeping up the payments in the sinking fund and thereby 
reducing the measure of the obligation. 

Mr. BECK. Nobody has ever denied that we proposed in the law to 
reduce our debt on the average 1 per cent. per ai, num, so that our cred- 
itors would have assurance that it would be paid at its maturity and 
not become a permanent debt like that of England. Secretary Sher- 
man, and Secretary Morrill, who preceded him, prove. by their official 
statements in 1876 and 1877 that we were then $225,000,000 ahead of 


tion and high protection, which always go hand in hand, have kept it | all the sinking-fand requirements, and if it was not for taking time 
up to the highest point possible until it has destroyed the national | now, which I donot propose to do about a thing the absurdity of main- 
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taining which I think every Senator understands, I would go over it | sinking fund required, that there isa solemn obligation upon us to keep 
again. Ihave the official 3 the Treasury Department, show- up taxation n 000 a year beyond the wants of the Government under 
ing everything that has been done for the sinking fund, giving in detail | some pretense of a bargain that we should do so? : 
every bond, and showing that we are to-day 8501, 000, O00 ahead in the re- | There is the statement and the recapitulation. I gave the recapitu- 
duction of our debt over any possible requirement of the sinking fund. | lation the other day. It shows that we are 8501, 000, 000 ahead now. 
Will the Senator from New Jersey claim now, when we have reduced the | But I do not care to argue that question again. The complete table is 
debt $501,000,000, according to the Treasury statement, more than the | as follows, with recapitulation attached: 


United States interest-bearing obligations, issued, refunded, redeemed for sinking fund and otherwise, and outstanding June 30, 1885. 


Obligations issued, Refunded, exchanged, or converted into Redeemed or purchased. Total retired 


Total retired 
and 


2. and outstand- 
Title. 58 8 
Pet, 
Five-twenties of 1862.......! $614,772, 100 6 | Funded loan of 1881...... | $401, 143, 750 650| $514, 772, 100 00 
Balance of fund in ccc — 
Treasury. 
Loan of February, 1861. 6 3 — — 4 —— 10, nae 18, 415,000 00 
Oregon war debt. 1, 090, 850 6 Li EELA LEIF hetl 256, 800 N „090, 850 
e and August, 189. 321, 350 00| 6 Continued at 3} per cent. 127, 597, 2 48, 776, 700 00) 12, 791, 200 189, 321, 350 00 
Loan of 1868. . . . . 6 | Continued at 31 cent. 50,457, 95 19, n 250 4, 655, 050 00) 32, 75, 000, 000 00 
W of March, 6 | Funded loan of 1881 1,327, 1, 600 2, 193, 800 3, 882, 3, 882, 500 00 
og of June, 6 | Funded loan of 1881...... 59,185, 29, 423, 900 


Including balance of 48, 450 . — 
fund in Treasury. 
Five-twenties of 1865...... 6 | Funded loan of 18i Wes 9, 708, 45 
Funded loan of 189 
Balance of fand in | . . ~” ` 36; OOO) seceenes neers es: 
Treasury. 
Consols of 1803... . 332, 998, 6 | Funded loan of TREA 
Funded loan of 1891... 
Consols of 1907. .. 
Including balance of 
x fund in Treasury. 
Consols of 1867... ... 379, G18, 000 6 | Funded loan of 1881 
Consols of 1907... 
Including balan 
fund in 
Consols of 1888... .... 42,539, 350 00) 6 
Consols of 
Including balance of 2 oe ES 
fund in Treasury. 
Ten-forties of 1964........... 196, 118,300 00| 5 | Consols of 1907..............| 193,890, 250 MERN eg 118,300 00 
Including balance of 8 2 
fund in Treasury. 
Funded loan of 1881. .. . 517, 991, 150 00) 5 8 at 31 per 517. 994,150 00 
cen 
Consols of 1907 (inelud- 740,879,300 00) 4 
ing i refunding certifi- 
Loan of July and August, 127,597,200 00) 3} |.. . 
1861, continued. : 
Loan of 1863 continued... 31 | 3 per cent. Ioan of 1882. 18,231,650) 3 | 37,206,550 000. . .. 
9 of 1881 con- 3} | per cent. loan of 1882. 
u 
Loan of 1882... . . . 3 
Certificates of indebted- EF ATEO E T AUEREN 
ness of 1870. 
Loan of 1808. . . 5 
Funded loan of 1891... 4i 
Totals........ , 497, 338, 062 410. 


Fund in Treasury for redemption of bonds.... 


Add to sinking fund United States notes...... 
Add to sinking fund fractional currency ...... 


Total sinking ſund .... .. — — sopececeees — — 586, 415,491 60 


UNITED STATES TREASURER’S OFFICE, June 12, 1886, 
RECAPITULATION, 
Requirement of bond payments on account of interest on redemplions for sinking fund, 1886. 


Redemptions Rate per finance 


Amount re- Rate pro- | Amount re- 
Description of securities, prior to July 1, report of 1885 
1885, and prior years. quired, posed, quired. 
A Per cent. Per cent. 

352,200 00 |, 6 | $15,921,132 00 4 | $10,614,088 00 
676, 050 00 5 $3, 802 50 4 27,042 00 
_ 68,616,900 00 5 3, 430, 845 00 3 2, 058, 507 00 
1. 500, 000 00 4 60,000 00 4 60,000 00 
37, 175, 000 00 3} 4,801,125 00 3 4,115,250 00 
as above, No. 8 2 P — 57, 836, 150 00 3 1,735, 081 50 3 1,735, 084 50 
United States notes and fractional « currency, 5 . b ½ ˙ͤ 55,289, 1901 60 6 3,315,551 50 8 1,657,775 75 
Total principal of sinking ſund . .. . . . . ee e 2 | R 29, 297, 510 50 pe 3 | 20, 267, 747 25 


Requirement on account of interest, as per Poon report of 1885 .. 
Requirement on account of interest, as proposed... rig 


Reduction of requirement, as proposed. 
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ít however, that we have already paid $500,000,000 more of 
the principal of our debt than any creditor had any 
uire, and that is all I care to say about it. I have only to add that 
Tam glad that the House of : A a sy 
subject of payment of money in as 
The great mass of the Democratic party, true to the pledges of its plat- 
form and true to what common sense and sound principles requires, 
tried to reduce the taxes now needlessly imposed on the country, hon- 
estly and earnestly. Eighty-five per cent. of them voted for a measure 
roposing to give relief from unjust and taxation. One 
undred and thirty-six Democrats with only four Republicanssupport- 
ing them, making one hundred and forty in all, struggled, under the 
lead of Mr. Morrison and my colleague, Colonel BRECKINRIDGE, 
whom I see before me, to reduce unjusttaxation. They failed, because 
the great mass of the Republican party, all but four, protested and 
voted against theiraction. What was left for those gentlemen to do? 
Nothing, except to say If you will not reduce taxes, let us pay our 
debts with the money the tax-gatherer takes from the people; then the 
country will see what the effect of your failure in the reduction of 
taxes means. You have money enough now locked up, and more than 
enough, with the revenues that are coming in through the custom- 
houses and internal-revenue offices this year, to pay off every outstand- 
ing bond that we can pay before 1891. You have a surplus of $60,- 
000,000 or $80,000,000 now above and beyond all the reserve fund, that 
anybody asks for. The taxes which Congress insists on maintaining 
produce about $10,000,000 a month in excess of all the wants of the 
Government. All that we demand is that our debts shall be paid out 
of oursurplus, and when they are paid off our true condition will be 
developed. It will then be seen that we will have to use the sur- 
plus revenue which is surely being piled up at the.rate of $110,000,000 
a year or over $9,000,000 a month. When we have no longer any 
bonds to pay, what is left for us when thatis done? Shall we lock it 
up in the Treasury? 

The people will not submit to that. Shall we buy bonds at any 
premium the holders of them may see fit toask? The country will 
rebel against that because it is not fair or even decent to take money 
by taxation from men that is worth to them 6 or 8 per cent. to pay off 
bonds bearing 4 per cent. and pay 27 per cent. premium to buy before 
maturity the outstanding 4 per cent. bonds. Mr. President, we can 
not, therefore, lock up all that great surplus in the Treasury without 
bankrupting the country. We can not get the consent of the people 
to buy the bonds not due at the premium that the holders ask for them. 
We can not force the holders to surrender them unless we pay what- 
ever premium they askforthem. Whatremains? Nothing is left ex- 
cept to make extravagant expenditures. The country will not and 
ought not to allow that. What follows? We must reduce taxation. 
The House of Representatives in a manly, fair, straightforward, direct 
way have by this resolution taken the only step that remains to bring 
the true condition of things before the people after they failed to re- 
duce taxation, that is, to let the country determine whether it will buy 
bonds at a premium, lock up money in the Treasury, or whether it will 
make extravagant expenditures? These things being repudiated, then 
the representatives can with earnestness and force demand a fair and 
honest reduction of taxation. 

That is the issue which I hope the Democratic party will make all 
over the country, confessing their failure now, but proving, as they 
can, that it is easier to build up a majority with 136 to start on than 
for their opponents to reach a majority with only 4 to begin with. 

We had one hundred and thirty-six out of one hundred and forty in 
a division of the two political parties, both of which were pledged toa 
reduction of taxation. But Ido not want to enter into a political dis- 
cussion here at this time. I repeat and insist that the only remedy is 
the reduction of taxation. The House resolution presents that issue 
sharply. It means that instead of reflection on the administration it 
proposes that Congress shall take the responsibility, instead of holding 
the Secretary responsible, when he is compelled as he soon will be to 

urchase bonds at a high premium, this resolution recognizes the fact 
ER that is one reason why I am in favor of it more than forany other 
reason) that the Democratic administration shall not be held respon- 
sible for any of these wrongs. Congress by its legislation, or failure to 
legislate, brings about good or bad conditions. This resolution takes the 
responsibility and says, Mr. Secretary, pay out the surplus money. 
As we direct we assume the responsibility. If any wrong or ill comes 
of it, we are responsible. We say if there is too much of a surplus in 
the Treasury you will not be responsible for its being locked up. If you 
are compelled to buy bonds at a premium throw the blame on us. 
We forced the money upon you against your will and it may beagainst 
your judgment. We will take care that extravagant expenditures are 
not made. We propose to be in a condition and position to force the 
issue in regard to the reduction of taxation. If we have adopted an 
unwise method we will hold you harmless because we have taken the 
discretion away from you as to the timeandamountof payments. We 
have taken the responsibility upon ourselves because we think it de- 
volves on us as the representatives of the people to regulate this mat- 
ter.” 

I insist again that the House resolution, so far from being a reflection 
on the Secretary, so far from being an embarrassment to him, so far 


right to expect orre- | regards 


from crippling the management of the Treasury Department, is in all 
the action that a wise administration would desire Congress to 
take. I think that it is wise to throw the responsibility of our finan- 
cial management on the Congress of the United States; it is the taxing 
power, the law- power, whose agent the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is, and if we by our action or non-action lock up too much of the 
people’s money there will not be any ibility on the Secretary 
of the Treasury. As the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
have said, excessive taxation; bring down the revenues so as to 
meet only ordi expenditures; do not bring about conditions that 
embarrass the Treasury by such exorbitant luses-as we now have, 
and whichare increasing every day. I protest that we shall not make 
the people pay interest upon their own money when it is lying idle; 
let us pay it out and take the responsibility, as the Department of the 
Government which is responsible for the proper administration of its 
fiscal affairs. I propose to deal with these questions on the basis of an 
earnest desire to reduce taxation, and to take ibility on our- 
selves, so as not to have it said that our officials have failed to comply 
fia the law, or have usurped authority or power not conferred upon 
them. r 

I have spoken a good deal longer than I intended, but for the reasons 
I have given and many others I might give I shall support the House 
of Representatives in the resolutions which they have sent to us. 

Mr. PLUMB obtained the floor. 


Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Senator from Kentucky a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EpMunpsinthechair). Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ves, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to know from the Senator from Kentucky 


if he regards the power of the moneyed men, to whom healluded in one 
part of his speech, to embarrass the Treasury and to throw the finances 
of the country into confusion, as unequal to the threat which they made 
to do these things, and therefore whether the Treasury was not justi- 
fied in entertaining the apprehension which they did entertain from 
the acts and threats of those men. 

Mr. BECK. A great and influential body of men like that might 
well cause ion in the mind of any careful official. Ihave al- 
ways thought that much of what our Secretary of the Treasury did 
not do that I desired he should do was done from an honest apprehen- 
sion that these men had more power than they had. He might well be- 
lieve that they could embarrass him. But when you come to look at 
it there was no reason for apprehension. Only think of it ſor a moment. 
We have no debt at home that we can pay except $136,000,000. We 
are getting nine or ten million dollars more surplus than we can pay 
out for ordinary expenditures. Who can make any run upon the 
Treasury? Who can break us when these conditions exist? And when 
it is understood, notwithstanding the Senator from New Jersey and 
others have contended, and although the Treasury still contend, that gold 
has to be paid to these gentlemen, although they only pay theirown bank 
notes in lawful money and that lawful money is only a silver certificate, 
for it can be paid off in the standard silver dollar—when they are so con- 
tending for untenable propositions I am glad, for the edification of tho 
Treasurer, because I do not think the Secretary undertakes to say so, and 
for the edification of gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber, to read 
from the RECORD of July 25 the opinion of the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, fortifying, sustaining the views given by 
Mr. Devens when he spoke or wrote as Attorney-General at the request 
of Mr. SHERMAN in 1877: 

Mr. Epuvunps. It may be that Ich und Free with the Senator from Kentucky, 
I certainly agree with him that the silver coin of the United States is just oa 
good a legal tender for every bond and debt of the United States that does no 


say gold coin exclusively, if there be such a one, as the gold is, and so far an 
to that extent I am just as strong a silver man as my frie? from Kentucky is, 


And sò every lawyer who has looked at this question will say. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me to 
ask him a single question before he takes his seat? 

a Mr. BECK. Iwill, if I may be allowed to do so by the Senator from 
ansas. 

Mr. McPHERSON. IfI understand the House resolution together 
with the Senate committee amendment, the amendment proposes only 
to give to the Secretary of the Treasury, a Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury who I think has performed every duty in that office in a man- 
ner very commendable to him and to the interests of the Government, 
and-a member of the same political party with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, himself a distinguished member—the Senate committee amend- 
ment simply proposes to give to that Secretary an additional working 
balance of 520, 000, 000 above what the House resolution proposes, a bal- 
ance that every merchant, every manufacturer, every sagacious, prudent 
business man of this country keeps as a working balance in his trans- 
actions, and upon that question the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
has even fought hi f into a perspiration this morning in his attempt 
to defeat the effort of those of usin the Senate who think it is wise and 
prudent to give a working balance of at least $20,000,000. 

In addition to that let me ask another question, considering as I must 
the answer the Senator made to the Senator from Mississippi as to the 
possibility of these great combinations of capital being able,to intimi- 
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date the Treasury and to make and produce a withdrawal of confidence 
in the business interests of the country. I ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky if he thinks it is not wise to give the Secretary discretionary 
power even above that limit, when every other of the Treasury 
from the foundation of the Government to this hour has had the exer- 
cise of full discretion, and never at any time in the history of the Gov- 
ernment has there been such a thing as withdrawing from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the power to meet any and every emergency? 
This is the most astonishing thing that I have ever witnessed since I 
have been a member of this body. 

Mr. BECK. The difficulty with the Senator from New Jersey is 
that he has not got the facts in regard to this resolution in his mind. 
If he would sweat a little more perhaps he would think more rapidly 
and clearly. I showed him that there were about $80,000,000 of sur- 
plus over the $100,000,000. I showed him that about $10,000,000 
were coming into the Treasury every month above all our expenditures, 
I showed him that there are only $136,000,000 of bonds to which the 
House resolution applies, and I showed, or at least if I have not satis- 
fied him I have everybody else in the Senate but him 

Mr. McPHERSON. Prove it. 

Mr. BECK. I have proved it by official records furnished by the 
Treasurer himself, and by the records for the last six years of our sur- 
plus revenue, that we can not by any reasonable possibility come down 
to within ten or twenty or thirty millions of the working balance he 

of before the 3 per cent. bonds are all paid off, and that the effect 

of the Senate amendment is to catch just such gentlemen as the Senator 

from New Jersey by making them believe that we will embarrass the 

istration, when we are doing no such thing. The Senator from 

Iowa presented plausible difficulties by supposing troubles that do not, 

can not exist, and by assuming that they are or may be true when they 

can not by possibility be true. He has managed to frighten the Sen- 

ator from New Jersey by charging us with having a lack of confidence 

in our own officials because we do not follow up every imaginable Will- 
with-the-wisp that our political opponents may throw in to catch us. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Where do you find the $180,000,000 of gold in 
the Treasury? 

Mr. BECK. I will read it to you from the Treasurer’s statement of 
July 14. Here it is. My colleague in the other House, Colonel BRECK- 
IN RI DGE, wrote the letter and received the answer. It would edify the 
Senator from New Jersey if he would read two more letters that I read 
the other day. They would show him how ridiculous it was to prate 
about what Jay Cookesaid. I hope he will read from my speech of last 
Saturday the letter of Mr. Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the answer of Mr. Devens, which shows that silver coin is just as avail- 
able as gold coin in the payment of all our public debts. Mr. Devens 
was quite as emphatic as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] 
was the other day on that subject, the Senator from New Jersey to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Colonel BRECKINRIDGE put the question on the 12th day of July. 


TREASURY OF THE Unrrep STATES, Washington, July 12,1886. 
Sır: Your letter of the 12th instant is before me, asking 
First. What is the number of Ae bonds now outstanding, and of this 
number how many have been called for and not presented? 
Second. What number of bonds of each issue of 3 percents, 4} nts, and 4 
percents are deposited by national banks to secure national-bank ow t 
Third, What was the total cash in the Treasury July 10,and of what this 


cash consist? 
Fourth. What have been the daily receipts of the Treasury during the month 


July? 
To tho first question I reply as follows: . 
Amount of 3 per cent. bonds ee to include July 10,1886... $147, 834, 950 
un 


Of this amount bonds of the one and thirty-eighth call not 
due until A KS ADO RENS EE E AIAI EI E E O T FAR PEE 4,007,700 
8 per cent. bonds called and matured not yet presented for pay- 


11, 777, 900 
ee eee sth oncisennovetvosseresttlcahintross ysnasese 136, 057, 050 
To the second: 

GGG / ²˙·» ccs poscvnansdohvocese se nbeons Nrfouenbeadhupedeod beetles gia — 3, 565, 000 
Four-and-one-halfs... 50, 821, 700 
4 percents... 114, 212, 500 
8 percents... 106, 783, 600 

GRY sci oon IEI NO ANEA N EIEN EEE A NERA DO 275, 382, 800 
To the third: 


Total cash in Treasury July 10, 1886: 
United States notes... 
National-bank notes. 
Standard silver dollars. 


Gold coin. . . . 189, 877, 431 
Subsid silver 786, 
Gold ficates 52, 414, 110 
Silver certificates 27,529, 
Gold bullion 22,187, 404 
S0 EE PEE EL IE LI EEEN N O E eb EA 3, 547, 831 
MDOE OOA e eise ß taasncbsaients 360, 
In national-bank depositories, E oxeess 11, 994, 308 
LOL inasra r i aa hoeansd Vosbesctssagegeses i a sites 573, 815, 688 


e + * + * * s 
A copy of this reply has been forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ery 
C. N. JORDAN, Treasurer United States. 
Hon, WILLIAM P. C., BRECKINRIDGE, 
House df Representatives. 


y. 


I commend that letter and answer to the careful consideration of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. PLUMB obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. PLUMB, I assume the Senator from New Jersey is likely to 
make some extended remarks on this subject. 

Mr. McPHERSON. No, I do not intend to make any extended re- 
marks, because it is entirely unnecessary, and upon so plain a question 
as this a waste of valuable time. I hold in my hand the statement 
made by the Treasurer of the United States June 12, 1886. I find he 
there makes the statement that he has on hand in gold coin in the Treas- 
ury $156,973,748. I find that against this amount there are charges as 
follows, $22,791,647, which it has been the practice of the Treasury and 
the determination of the Treasury so far as it can, except otherwise 
ordered by Congress, to pay in gold, leaving a balance of gold coin in 
the Treasury of only $134,000,000; while the Senator from Kentucky 
states it to be $180,000,000 on July 12. If the Senator from Kentucky 
will take the moneys which have been received by the Treasury from 
all sources since the 30th day of June, it now being the 29th day of 
July, he will find that every dollar which has come into the 
in gold will not make up a tithe of the amount needed to increase it 
from $134,000,000 to $180,000, 000. 

Mr. TELLER. How do you make that out? 

Mr. McPHERSON. To that is to be added, as a matter of course, 
what has accumulated from the 30th of June. 

Mr. TELLER. On the 30th of June they had $156,973,748, inde- 

ent of certificates, in gold. Since that time they have accumu- 

ted. still more. 7 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Against the 8156, 973, 748 charges will be found 
as follows: Public debt and interest accrued and unpaid, above twenty- 
two millions, 

Mr. TELLER. That is not the only money they have got. There 
is $156,000,000 in the Treasury against which no certificates are out. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Very true. 

Mr. TELLER. There are $30,000,000 more gold in the Treasury 
than there was when this administration went into power—net, I mean. 

Mr. McPHERSON. At the time this statement was made, that 
there was $156,000,000 in the Treasury in gold, there was then due a 
debt against that amount of money of $22,791,647 in gold, because it 
is the policy of the Treasury, it is the policy of the ident to con- 
tinue to make payment of the public debt and interest on the public 
debt in gold. Therefore, deducting that sum which has already ac- 
crued, which is due and payable, there was only remaining $134,000,000 
of gold in the Treasury. 

Mr. TELLER, Is not that enough? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. TELLER. You mean after deducting the $100,000,000 from 
$134,000, 000? 

Mr. McPHERSON. One hundred and thirty-four million dollars. 
Of course, when I said $34,000,000 I meant the excess above $100,000,- 
000. I had intended somewhat at length to discuss this question when 
it came before the Senate, but as the time is very short from now till 
the hour of adjournment, and as the honorable Senator from Iowa who 
has charge of this resolution, as the organ of the committee, has ex- 
plained very minutely and very forcibly all its provisions, there is no 
necessity whatever for my entering into any discussion of the particu- 
lar features of the resolution. It shows for itself exactly what it pro- 
poses to do; and in my opinion unless the amendment of the Finance 
Committee is agreed to by the Senate it will work very great hardship 
upon the Treasury. 

There is no possibility to my mind of maintaining the parity of gold 
and silver now in circulation unless you give to the Secretary of the 
Treasury a large amount of gold reserve with which to do it. 

If there is any one thing for which the Republican party is entitled 
to all commendation, it is for its faithful guardianship of the public 
faith and the maintenance of the public credit.. The public debt at 
the close of the war, amounting to upward of twenty-seven hundred 
millions, has been paid off in the very best money known to the civil- 
ized world until barely one hundred and thirty-six million remain in 
sight, this being the amount of 3 percents outstanding and subject to 


In addition to the bonds now subject to call there are outstanding 
two hundred and fifty millions of 4} percents, which we can not pay 
before 1891, and which the accumulations in the sinking fund, as now 
required by law, will be sufficient to pay by the time they become due 


65 | and payable. In addition to the 4} percents we have seven hundred 


and fifty millions of 4 percents outstanding which we can not pay be- 
fore 1907, too far away, in a growing and prosperous country like ours, 
to eyen think about them. 

Therefore we have only to deal with one hundred and thirty-six 
millions of debt in the lifetime of almost every member of the Senate 
now present. Ifthe Treasury is left unhampered and unrestricted, as 
it has ever been under former administrations, within two years it can 
all be honorably paid and at the same time the Treasury reserves so 
employed as to maintain the parity of gold and silver coins, or their 
representatives in actual use as money. 

More than one-half of the debt has been honorably paid, and because 
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honorably paid, the interest burden on what remains yields to the holder 
to-day less than 2} per cent. on the market value of the bonds, and our 
credit is higherand better than that of any other nation on earth; and 
yet it is proposed to take a departure from that policy which wisdom 
dictated and experience proves to have been best. It is proposed to 
deal with the surplus now in the in such a manner as will 
trench upon the reserve specifically pledged for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes, or on the other hand in effect require the Treasury to 
pay the 3 per cent. bonds in silver dollars. To bothof these propositions 
the Democratie President and his Secretary are unalterably 
opposed. The President of the United States, when he accepted the 
nomination of his party, planted himself firmly upon the declarations 
of the platform, which reads as follows: 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss, 


The management of the Treasury Department since Mr. Cleveland 


became President leaves us in no doubt as to how he construed that 
declaration of the platform. Any other construction before the elec- 
tion would have lost to the party more than 100 electoral votes. The 
President of the United States has tried, diligently and faithfully, to 
perform not only this pledge, but each and every pledge made by his 
party in national convention. It is just to say he has succeeded won- 
derfully well, considering the obstacles and hinderances that have been 
thrown in his path. 

At the inception of his administration the Treasury was depleted of 
gold and the retiring finance minister predicted thatthe country would 
be upon a silver basis in less than sixty days. This has been avoided 
by wise and prudent administration of the , resulting in con- 
tinuing gold payments to the credit of the sinking fund, and by reason 
of the gold reserves thus accumulated has maintained the parity be- 
tween the gold and silver coins, although the silver coin is worth intrins- 
ically 27 cents on the dollar less than the gold coin. And now to ag- 
gravate the situation you propose to robthe Treasury of its gold reserve 
while continuing to coin the troublesome silver dollar at the rate of 
two and one-half millions per month. In short, you Boor in this 
resolution to deal with the surplus in the Treasury and dictate to the 
Secretary specifically what he shall do with it, and just to the extent 
you pile up silver dollars in the vaults of the Treasury, which the 
Treasurer can not get out,“ his surplus becomes unavailable. I say 
unavailable, unless it be the of the resolution to compel the 
holder of the Government obligations to accept silver in payment in- 
stead of gold when he had the right to expect gold. 

Every bimetallic nation in Europe is ee asia its gold reserve. 
France has increased hers seventy millions during the past year and is 
not adding toher silver. Her mints are closed tosilver; ours areopen. 
The policy here proposed is to exhaust our gold reserve and at the same 
time vastly increase the accumulation of silver, except, as I havealready 
stated, you give it to the public creditor. The future policy of France 
and y is made apparent from the fact that both are gradually 
butsurely adding to their gold reserve, while the Bank of England is 
as steadily and surely diminishing. The reserve in the Bank of Eng- 
land to-day is less than it has been for many years, and its condition 
already begins to excite alarm. 

As England is our market for breadstuffs and raw materials it means 
low prices for our products. As England in the’ past and now is the 
principal market for our bonds and securities, national, railroad, and 
municipal, it means the return of our securities for the purchase of gold 
needed in her trade transactions. Every Government creditor can to- 
day obtain from the Treasury in payment any kind of money he de- 
sires, be the same gold, silver, gold or silver certificates, Treasury notes, 
or national-bank notes. Gold is the unit of value, and all the paper 
issues rest upon it, with only one husdred millions of gold coin specifi- 
cally pled to its redemption. You place behind the gold and the 
silver certificate dollar for dollar, while behind the paper issues you 
have a pledged redemption fund of about 29 per cent., and you do not 
hesitate to say that you are willing that it should be impaired. How 
this can be done without a weakening in public confidence I can not 
conceive. Silver and silver certificates on the other hand occupy a dif- 
ferent position and are redeemable and interchangeable only in kind. 

The Government does not redeem its coin, and the silver certificate 
has no redeemer save the silver dollar. The silver dollar is to-day 
worth 73 cents plus the value given it by law. If you dispossess the 
Treasury of the gold reserve needed to supply the option of creditors, 
or pay the called bonds in silver dollars, one of which alternatives you 
must accept if you pass the House resolution, you are then upon a 
silver basis at once. It is notice from the Treasury that it can no longer 
maintain a parity between the two coins, and the public will begin 
to look out for themselves. I am astonished that any Senator favoring 
the continued coinage of the silyer dollar would tolerate such a scheme 
as this bill proposes for a single moment. Our safety as bimetallists is 
found in the other direction. For the brief reasons I have given I am 
opposed to the House resolution, and for like reasons with many mis- 
givings, because I do not think it goes far enough, though a member of 
the committee, and voting to report the resolution in its present form 
to the Senate, I shall vote for the committee amendments. 

Mr. PLUMB addressed the Senate. [See Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. Res. 
295) permitting the public building authorized by act of Congress 
approved June 30, 1886, at Savannah, Ga., to be located not less than 
40 feét from any other building, instead of 50 feet, as provided in said 
act; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced the House had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 8974) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

The m also returned to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the appointment and compen- 
sation of a district judge for the southern district of Alabama. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were 
thegeupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A’ bill (S. 2794) to amend an act entitled An act for the erection 
= of a public building at Oxford, Miss.,’’ approved July 

3 

A bill (S. 2796) to establish a land office at Lamar, Colo.; 

A bill (H. R. 8974) making appropriations for the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1887; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 71) for the benefit of the States of Texas, Col- 
orado, Oregon, Nebraska, California, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Ter- 
ritories of Washington and Idaho, and Nevada when a Territory. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(EL R. 9478) making appropriations for civil of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June 30, 1887, and for other e 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and the amendments o 
5 ponas to the amendments of the Senate numbered 74and 78 to the 
sai s 

On motion of Mr. ALLISON, it was 


conference 


By unanimous consent, it was z 
ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr, HALE, 
and Mr. BECK. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by. Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had to some and di to 
other amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9726) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1886, and for yo years, and for other purposes; 
thatit had agreed to the one hun: and eighth amendment of the 
Senate to the said bill with an amendment; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. BURNES, Mr. Le FEVRE, and Mr. McComas the man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1741) for the relief of William E. Bond; and 

A bill (H. R. 9644) for the erection of a public building at Jefferson, 
Tex. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 1227) granting a pension to William P. Squires; 
A bill (S. 2349) granting a pension to Catharine Lanigan; and 
A bill (H. R. 3014) to provide for terms of court in Colorado. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President of the 
United States had, on the 28th instant, approved and signed the follow- 
ing acts and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 57) for the erection of a public building at Oshkosh, Wis. ; 

An act (S. 2322) to authorize the Secretary of War to credit the State 
of Kansas with certain sums of money on its ordnance account with the 
General Government; 

An act (S. 582) for relief of the board of field officers of the Fourth 
Brigade of South Carolina Volunteer State Troops; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 62) authorizing the publication of an edition of 
‘A Digest of International Law, edited by Francis Wharton. 
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DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9726) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes, di to by the House of Represent- 
atives, and the amendment of the House to the one hundred and 
eighth amendment of the Senate to the said bill. 

On motion of Mr. HALE, it was 


Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the said bill disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, and d: to the amendment of the 
House to the one hundred and eighth amendment of the Senate tothe said bill, 
and sores to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
President pro tempore. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. ALLISOX, 
and Mr, COCKRELL the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


TREASURY SURPLUS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus 
in the Treasury on the public debt. 

„ VEST. Mr. President, itis not my purpose to detain the Senate 
with any elaborate argument upon this question. I just want to em- 
phasize one or two suggestions in regard to the pending resolution. 

In the first place, let me say most emphatically that there can, by no 
8 be anything like a political direction given to this debate. 

‘he Senator from Kansas who last spoken is a most emphatic Re- 

publican and I am equally as pronounced a Democrat; yet our views 
are entirely in unison in regard to this House resolution. It is a busi- 
ness question, and the glamour which is thrown over this whole thing 
under the idea that different principles are to be applied to the business 
of the Government of the United States and the business of the people 
of the United States than those which are in the experience of every 
business man of intelligence throughout the country is simply a mon- 
strous absurdity and a relic of barbarism. 
The same principles apply to the Treasury as to anindividual. What 
would be thought of a business man with $100,000 idle in his vaults 
and $100,000 on 8 per cent. paper outstanding? ‘There is not a mer- 
chants’ exchange in this country that would not unanimously vote him 
a lunatic when the facts came to the attention of his brothers in busi- 
ness. But we are told that we are to hold $228,000,000 of surplus idle 
money in the Treasury to redeem, forsooth, $346,000,000 of greenbacks 
that never will be presented. That is the whole argument, and no 
other argument can be made. 

We have to-day, by the actual figures, $228, 945,560.99, over and above 
demand liabilities in the Treasury of the United States, lying idle. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury is told of this his reply is it is to 
be kept there in order to redeem the greenbacks as they are brought 
for redemption to the national Treasury. Let us see how many of these 

- greenbacks have come for redemption since January 1, 1879, when we 
resumed specie payment, 

Out of the $346,000,000 how many of them have ever come to the 
Treasury Department where the holders wanted gold for greenbacks? 
From January 1, 1879, to June 30, 1881, there were $7,976,000; July 
1, 1879, $3,780,000; the next fiscal year, $271,000; the next, $40,000, 
and in 1883, $590,000; in 1884, $2,222,000, and from July 1, 1885, to 
December 1, 1885, there were $925,400, making in the whole term of 
years from the Ist of January, 1879, $15,806,485 in greenbacks that 
were brought to the T; upon which holders asked gold; and we 
are to hold $228,500,000 of money in the Treasury now to meet this 
enormous demand on the part of the greenback holders of the country 
for the hard, red gold, as Mr. Benton termed it. It is a monstrous 
ee when we take into consideration at the same time, as shown 

y the receipts and expenditures of the last year, that weare collecti 
from the 28 $45,000,000 a year over and above the obligations an 
expenses of the Government, and besides we are required to hold this 
amount of $228,000,000. 
` I have taken the pains to copy from the last London Economist a 
statement of the reserve fund of the different nations. Let 
us look at it. The United States, as I have said, has a surplus of 
$228,000,000 over and above demand liabilities. We have some $343,- 
000,000, if the demand liabilities are included. England has, by the 
last statement for June, $30,000,000 only; France has $21,299,000; 
Germany has $11,500,000. These are the reservesof these great conti- 
nental nations, and we are to have two hundred and twenty-eightand 
a half million dollars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. „ Where does the Senator get the authority for mak- 
ing the statement in regard to Germany? 

r. VEST. I took it from the London Economist. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be very glad to have the Senator point 

out the page and the place. 
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Mr. VEST. I will give the Senator the paper and show it to him. 
Eleven million five hundred thousand dollars are in the Imperial Bank 
of Germany to the credit of that government. That is the reserve fund 
of the German people to-day, no more and no less, unless this paper has 
willfully misstated it, and it is the highest financial authority. 

It is an incident, and an unvarying incident of all moneyed institu- 
tions, of all individuals that come into the control of them officially or 
otherwise, to pileup and hoard money. The Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
PLUMB] stated the whole question in one single sentence. It is a fight 
not between Democracy and Republicanism, it is a fight between gold 
and silver, gold and greenbacks, between the creditors and the debtors 
of the country, between the men who want to make money scarce and 
high and dear and to increase the price of it and the interest of the 
country, and the men who are laboring and who borrow money; and 
unless this trouble is terminated upon equitable and fair terms it will 
result in a sectional struggle between East and West. That is the plain 
meaning of this whole thing. 

Sir, look at the national-bank system. I have here a statement which 
I obtained from the acting Secretary of the Treasury this morning. I 
wish to show to Senators exactly the conditions of these banks to-day 
as to their reserve fund: 


Statement of lawful money reserve held by all national banks, by those not 
in reserve cities, by in all reserve cities except New York, and finally 
by those in New York. 


Here is the statement tabulated: ’ 
Total reserve. Cash reserve. 
National banks. Held in cash 
Required. | Held. | Required. | Pd with 
| urer. 

Allin United States........ $262, 758,283 | $394, 192,310 | $163, 911,218 | 8261, 165,183 

ut of reserve cities........ 91,760,069 | 181,552, 648 32, 988, 213 83, 092, 935 
In reserve cities, exclud- 

ing New Vork. . . 96, 810, 237 122. 784. 157 47, 166, 218 83, 216, 734 

In New Tork. . soso | 74, 187, 977 89, 855, 515 73, 756, 787 89, 855, 514 


Thus it will be seen that in the city of New York, the great finan- 
cial center of the country, the law requires them to hold $74,187,977. 
They actually have to-day $89,855,515. Their cash reserve required 
by law should be $73,756,787, and they hold $89,855,514. That is the 
state of the national banks of the United States to-day. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator to explain why that excess 
of reserve exists ? 

Mr. VEST. I do not know except it is upon the general principle 
to get money and to hoard it and to make interest higher. 

Mr. ALLISON. Banks are usually supposed to be organized to loan 
money. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; that is the supposition. 

Mr. McPHERSON. They can not loan the money. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from New Jersey says they can not loan 
it. Why can they not loan it? It is because they do not get the in- 
terest they want to 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Or the security. 

Mr. VEST. Or the security, the Senator says, but it is for one rea- 
son or another. There is an exhibit showing the amount of money 
that to-day is idle in the vaults; that with this amount tied up in the 
financial agencies of the Government we are now to hold $228,500,000 
in order to meet a redemption of $340,000,000 of greenbacks, when 
but $15,000,000 of backs have come to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion since the Ist of January, 1879. i 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator before he sits down 
what he supposes, the banks could do with this reserve that he criti- 
cises them for holding? Does he suppose that they could loan it at 3 
per cent. on good security at this moment? 

Mr. VEST. I am not criticising the banks; I am giving a state- 
ment taken from the Treasury of the United States showing the amount 
of idle money in the Treasury, and I simply give that in order to add 
force to the argument that we should not now hold $228,000,000 more 
of idle 575. That is the whole of it. 

. Mr. HO. I understood the Senator to say that the reason why 
the banks hold on to this reserve, larger than they were required to 
hold, was in pursuance of their policy to hold on to money unless they 
could get an extravagant rate of interest upon it. I ask him if he be- 
lieves they could loan it out on good security at 3 per cent.? 

Mr. VEST. I do not do business in the and I can not speak 
for the rates of interest in New England. I will inform the Senator 
and the banks of New York that they can loan every dollar of it in 
the portion of country where I live for 5 and 6 and even 7 per cent. 
with 5 as there is in the city of New York. 

Mr. MAN. Mr. President (Mr. HALE in the chair): I do not 
intend to detain the Senate long, and I wish to regard this question 
3 as the Senator from Missouri does, as a purely business prop - 

tion. 
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The joint resolution undertakes to regulate the fand for the redemp- 
tion of United States notes. Hitherto that has been left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury under certain limits defined 


lependen: i 
sary by the daily business of the Government. 

First and chief is the fund for the redemption of United States notes 
and for the maintenance of specie payments. By this measure as re- 
ported from the Senate Committee on Finance that is fixed at $100,- 
000,000. Hitherto it has not been defined by express terms. The 
resumption act of 1875 authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to pro- 
vide for and maintain resumption, and the first was to accumulate 
in the Treasury a fund that would be amply sufficient to maintain re- 
sumption. 

When this matter was discussed before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the House in March, 1878, the whole subject. was con- 
sidered with great particularity. -Mr. Buckner, a member from Mis- 
souri, was the chairman of the committee. That was at a time when 
the Department under the law was making pre ms for resumption, 
which was to accrue nine months later, and the question of the amount 
of reserve was the one mainly which was then considered. At that time 
the history of all the banking institutions of the United States and of 
the world was carefully and amply explored and fully explained to the 
committee, and formed the subject of repeated interviews. It was 
shown that every successful system of banking which had been estab- 
lished, either by a government or by individuals, assumed that from 
30 to 40 per cent. in coin was the minimum reserve which should be main- 
tained for the maintenance of specie payment. 

Mr. CHACE. And deposits in circulation. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Both against deposits and notes in circulation, but 
the United States hold no deposits except what are kept intact, and I 
do not refer to these. 

At that time there were in the Treasury about $70,000,000 of gold 
coin, either the proceeds of bonds that had then been sold for the pur- 
pose of resumption, or surplus revenue which had accrued. The Sec- 

of the Treasury said to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
that in his judgment in order to prepare for and to maintain resump- 
tion upon asure basis it would be necessary to borrow $50,000,000 more 
of gold coin by the sale of bonds, and he stated his purpose to go to 
New York the next week, if he was not prevented by the action of 
Con and would then raise by the sale of bonds $50,000,000 in 
coin, which he could do by selling 4} per cent. bonds at a premium. 

At that time no one pretended that the amount of reserve should be 
less than $100,000,000. On the other hand General Ewing, Mr. Buck- 
ner, and others insisted that this sum would not be a sufficient basis 
for the maintenance of resumption, but that the Secretary was under- 
taking an impracticable task, and produced evidence from the records 
of the Bank of England, and from the Bank of Germany, and from the 
Bank of France and other authorities to show that the amount of re- 
serve that I proposed to establish was not sufficient. I contended, 
however, that it was sufficient, and mainly because the United States 
had not to provide against its which were fully covered by cash 
in hand, but only had to provide for the redemption of $346,000,000 of 
notes widely circulated and in active use throughout the United States. 

Upon that statement members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency tacitly declared that they would not interfere with the plan pro- 
posed by the Secretary but that he might take the risk as the discre- 
tion was by law left to him to fix the basis of resumption. At that 
time there was no distinction made between what is called a working 
balance for the ordinary operations of the Government and the reserve 
for resumption. At that time bonds were being called very largely, 
and continued to be called very largely, and it was known that there 
must be necessarily in the Treasury a reserve equal to the amount of 
calls to be made within a period of three months. At that time the 
law required for a call of existing outstanding bonds a notice of three 
months, and it was conceded that no Secretary could safely call for the 
payment of bonds until he had the money on hand to pay them. By 
existing law, however, under the 3 per cent. loan, the length of the call 
is reduced to thirty days. 

So upon the principles thus adopted and acquiesced in by all parties 
a sum of money should be in the sufficient at the date of the 
call to pay the call when it because, forsooth, no one can tell 
exactly what thirty days will bring forth. In addition to that there is 
absolutely necessary a working balance to carry on the ordinary oper- 
ations of the Government. 

Neither Congress at that time nor the Secretary of the Treasury thought 
it wise to separate the various redemption funds, and it was concluded 
on the whole, and was announced as the policy of the administration 
subject to the approval of Congress, that the te reserve in the 
Treasury to include a working balance, a bond and the re- 
sumption fund, should be about $140,000,000, which was between 30 
and 40 per cent. of the whole amount of greenbacks outstanding, and 
that this sum was the lowest that could safely be adopted. That was 
founded upon the experience of all nations, our own among the rest, 
and it is adopted and acted upon by all commercial nations now. 


I was somewhat surprised when my friend from Missouri gave us 
figures a while ago that startled me, but I happen to have before me 
the last number of the London Economist, which shows that to-day in 
the Bank of Germany, the Bank of England, and the Bank of France, 
which are really government institutions, although they are owned to 
some extent by individual capital, their reserves are larger than that 
proposed by this measure. I find here in the Economist of July 17, 
1886, the statement of the Bank of England. It appears that the cir- 
culation, excluding bank post bills, of which there are not many, was 
£25,335,290—sterling, not dollars, but £25,335,290 sterling, or equiv- 
alent to over $126,000, 000. 

Mr. TELLER. To what date does that bring it up? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The date of the statement is July 14, 1886. The 
reserve of notes and coin on hand then was £11,555,438; the amount 
of coin and bullion on hand was £21,140,728. This data extends from 
1876 to 1886. It shows that on July 14,1886, the date of this state- 
ment, the amount of cash reserve for all liabilities was 39 per cent. in 
coin. That is more than is proposed now. Let me give these figures 
in order that they may go into the RECORD. July 18, 1885, the re- 
serve was 45]; July 16, 1884, it was 443; July 18, 1883, it was 41%; 
July 12, 1876, it was 54 per cent. That was the ratio of reserve then 
held in proportion to liabilities. 
uae GEORGE. Does that reserve mean circulation and deposits 

Mr.SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

I have before me the statements of the Bank of France made up to 
July 8, 1886. The amount of gold coin and bullion on hand July 15, 
1886, was £54,361,000, not dollars; July 8, 1886, £54,614,000; July 16, 
1885, a year ago, it was £45,924,000 in gold, not silver. This is the 
Bank of France, where they havea great quantity of silver. The amount 
of silver coin and bullion on hand July 15, 1886, was £44,885,000; July 
8, 1886, £45,042,000; July 16, 1885, £43,031,000. On the 15th of July, 
1886, the circulating notes of the Bank of France were £114,011,000; 
the government deposits were £7,907,000, and the private deposits were 
£14,390,000; so that the ratio of actual coin and bullion on hand to the 
whole liabilities, including circulation and private and public deposits 
and notes, was over 60 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator give us the government deposit? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have stated that already. It is £7,907,000. 

Mr. TELLER. About $40,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. That $40,000,000 is more than we propose 
here as the working balance for our operations. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, I do not want 
to be put in the position of misstating. My quotation is made from 
the London Economist of June. I see from that on the 18th of 
June the Government of England had on deposit in the Bank of Eng- 
land, exchequer, savings-bank, national debt, dividend account, &c., 
£6,404,000, or $30,000,000; and so the Government of France had on 
deposit in the Bank of France on the 18th of June last, to its credit in 
the Bank of France, £4,259,000, which would make $21,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will see how easy the explanation is. 

Mr. VEST. I only want to set myself rightabout it. The Senator - 
is giving now the entire business of the bank, not the Government ac- 
count. I quoted from the Government account alone. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Now let me answer. In the first place, neither 
Great Britain, France, nor Germany is responsible for the issue of notes. 
The notes are issued by private corporations which are organized, a gov- 
ernment institution; and the reserve therefore that is held to secure 
those notes is the money of the bank. ‘The government of Great 
Britain had, it seems, £8,000,000 as stated. 

Mr. VEST. Six million four hundred and four thousand pounds. 

Mr.SHERMAN. That is over $32,000,000. That is over $12,000,000 
more than the working balance we provide, and in France they had 
$40,000,000 deposited by the government on call. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that in December last the public deposit of the Bank of England 
ran below £3,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Three million pounds is $15,000,000, and under 
this very measure ours will fall below that no doubt at times, as I will 
show you. I do not want to be led into a long debate. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that in the very last statement made the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain borrowed of the Bank of England £8,500,000 for 


current 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; and it isa very good thing to havea 
powerful institution from which the Government can borrow, and for 
that very reason they can leave their balances lower than they proba- 
bly would otherwise do. I hope Senators will not interrupt me be- 
cause I do not want to be led off into a long debate, for it is too hot. 
I will give you the figures and they are here. 

Coin and bullion in the Bank of Germany July.7, 1886, £35,317,- 
000; discounts and advances, £24,701,000. The notes in circulation 
were £43,613,000; the current accounts, £13,480,000; so that the Bank 
of Germany was stronger than is proposed here. 

Now, let us go a little further. I will show you that this amendment 
is founded upon the experience not only of other countries but that 
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it is founded upon our own. As to this 5100, 000, 000 it would be 
wrong to tamper with that reserve thus established by the consent of 
all the branches of the Government and sanctioned further by the cur- 
rency act of Congress of 1882. This declares that when the gold coin 
and bullion in the Treasury is less than $100,000,000 no further coin 
certificates shall be issued, thus stopping the i certificates; so 
that the hundred million dollars should always remain intact. It 
has never been proposed by Congress seriously to tamper with that re- 
serve. This Government insists upon issuing its own currency. and is 
subject to the same law of redemption as other banking institutions and 
must provide the same safeguards. It can only maintain the credit and 
convertibility of its notes by the same rules applicable to other banks. 
Legal-tender laws and pains and penalties can not keep United States 
notes at par in coin, but this can only be done by redeeming them on 
demand with coin, and to make this sure the coin must be on hand. 
But the Senators from Kansas and Kentucky and others say that we 
do not want any such reserveas one hundred million—that $50,000,000 
will be too much, that $25,000,000 is enough. ience is a better 
guide and counselor than they are. The whole of our financial system 
rests upon that fulcrum of solid coin. Not only would confidence in 
the bank circulation be affected by it and the stability of our greenback 
circulation, but the whole financial operations of Government would be 
disturbed by any serious reduction of this redemption fund. 

You may say that men who have devoted their lives to this kind of 
business are a little too timid, a little too conservative; but that is 
the merit and safety of all banking, and no government ought to enter 
into the business of banking until it adopts all the conservative habits 
of other successful bankers. Even the United States is not exempt 
from this duty. Otherwise a Black Friday or some other unforeseen 
event such as has happened in my legislative experience would top- 
ple our whole financial business into ruin. I remember that in 1857 
we were here trying to distribute our surplus revenue just as you are 
doing now. We adjourned in March that year, and when we came 
back to Congress we had to borrow money to pay the salaries of mem- 
bers of Congress. These sudden changes may occur, and therefore we 
ought always to be strong. 

Now, let me go a little further to show that the Government of the 
United States is subject to sudden fluctuations in its revenue and ex- 

itures. After setting aside this hundred millions as provided by 

w to protect our currency from iation we must provide ways 
and means to pay our bonds and current expenditures. You must ac- 
cumulate money for the call of bonds. The amendment 
the Senator from Iowa simply says that you can not make a call for 
bonds until you have the money in the in excess of the call. 
You shall call $10,000,000 a month, but you shall not make the call 
at any time unless you have money enough to pay that call thirty days 
hence without trenching on the reserve of $100,000,000. Is not that 
a wise provision? Otherwise, in order to issue a call of $10,000,000 a 
month you might be compelled whenever your us rose above a 
hundred millions, ing to one construction—I an erroneous 
one—you might be compelled to call the $10,000,000. That is a doubt 
which is removed by the amendment. It is not to be presumed that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will call $10,000,000 at a time. Here he 
is required to call $10,000,000 in a month, but he ought to do itin calls 
ten days apart. He ought not to make a call the first of the month, 
for that is the pinching time when other liabilities accrue. He ought 
to call, say, on the fifth, the fifteenth, and twenty-fifth three or four 
millions to make up the amount in the month; but when he makes 
the call he must have the three million or the four million dollars on 
hand, because he can not anticipate and can not take any risks that 
when the time comes he will not have the money. 

I was caught that way once. In November, 1877, when Congress 
met they were going to repeal the resumption act. There was passed 
through the House of Representatives in hot hastea bill the 
resumption act. It stopped at once as by a clamp the sale of bonds. 
In order tosave interest, which was avery desirable thing to do, I had 
made a call of $10,000,000, in anticipation of the sale of 4 per cent. 
bonds. The call then ran for ninety days. The sudden action of the 
House stopped the operations of the Treasury Department, and we 
had to pay that call out of the current revenues and some of it out of 
the reserve which had been accumulated by the sale of bonds for re- 
sumption purposes. 

Certainly Senators do not desire, I do not want, to put this Demo- 
cratic administration in any worse predicament than Republican ad- 
ministrations have been put in. I want to give them the same degree 
of confidence, the same degree of reasonable latitude and discretion 
that has been given to others. Therefore, when you provide that you 
shall not make a call under this proposed law until you have got the 
excess on hand you only make a provision which any private citizen 
would make to be certain to have the money on hand before he offered 
to pay it, for when the call is made it must be paid. That is the only 
explanation needed of that provision. 

But what more? Under the operations of the resolution as it came 
to us ig the House, without providing any working balance in the 

the Treasury would be compelled at the beginning of every 
month, gp Bana at the of every quarter, to draw largely 
upon the reserve, from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. Here isa statement 


eee ee time, which shows that every 

prudent Secretary would in May commence to provide for July. July 
1 is the hard of the year, because that is the time when a great 
many expenditures have to be made, new accounts and new appropri- 
ioe have to be opened, and money distributed to disbursing officers. 
The quarterly payment of pensions, amounting now to $18,000,000, has 
to be provided on the ist of July, October, January, and April. So with 
the interest of the debt and other expenditures that come due in monthly 
or quarterly payments. There has not been a period in a single year, 
by this statement, when the variations between June and July have not 
been as high as from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. No one knows be- 
forehand. When General Garfield died the shock and effect upon the 
3 were so 3 that in asingle month $30,000,000 was drawn from 

the Treasury, and the balance on hand was reduced that sum. 

Suppose you have no working balance over and above a reserve— 
nothing on hand but that. Under this proposed law, on the 15th of 
June, when a prudent Secretary, who had been accumulating $10,000,000 
or $20,000,000 ahead to meet the payments to be made in July, when- 
ever that amount went over $10,000,000, would be bound to call the 
whole excess, That occurred this year. It hasoccurred while we have 
been here. In June the amount ran up, and in July the Secretary of 
the Treasury was called upon to pay more than $20,000,000. So if 
such a law had been in operation in June when the balance ran up 
high he would have been compelled to call, under the operations of the 
law, not less than 810, O, O00, while on the Ist day of July following, 
a fact that he knew and had provided for, he would not have the money 
on hand to meet current payments then due except by drawing on the 
gold redemption reserve in the Treasury. 

So it is necessary to provide for a working balance. The great gov- 
ernments to which I have referred keep to their credit in bank thirty to 
fifty millions for this purpose. It always has been deemed n 
It never has been denied to any administration, and unless you really 
intend to impinge upon and reduce this great balance-wheel of the 
Treasury, this $100,000,000 of coin, you have got to give the Secretary 
of the Treasury some leeway from month to month. This statement 
isshown by months. It shows the fluctuations and vibrations up and 
down, varying anywhere from $2,000,000 a month up to $30,000,000 a 
month; so that under the operations of this joint resolution, taking it 
as it came to us, the Secretary could not accumulate money to meet the 
quarterly balances due on the first of each quarter. He would not be 
able to meet even the monthly variations that occur. The Treasury 


by | statements are made on the last day of each month, and on the 30th 


day of June the balances are the very largest in the whole year. The 
time when the Treasury statements to which I shall refer in a moment 
are made up is when the amount on hand must necessarily be larger 
than at any other period of the year. They are made in view of what 
is to come on the nextday. The interest on the public debt accrues 
on the 1st day of July, so that $9,000,000 is to be paid out at once for 
that, and about $17,000,000 for together with the various a 

propriations made by Congress from time to time. So it is impossible 
unless you give the Secretary of the Treasury some working balance 
that he could meet his necessary payments without drawing upon this 
great reserve. 

Now, let us go a little further about this. What amount ought he to 
have? Some say $5,000,000. That would not pay one-third of the 

ms due on a particular day. Some say $10,000,000; some say 
Bad 000; some say 825,000, 000. For myself I would have been 
willing to give him a discretionary power—not an absolute power but 
a discretionary power. 

Mr. PLUMB. Pardon me if I suggest that we start the Secretary of 
VVT now. 

SHERMAN. I will come to that in a few moments. My friend 
ville see that I shall not avoid that. 

What is a fair working balance no man can say, but the Committee 
on Finance have placed it at twenty million, the very minimum which 
any government of our population and wealth ever undertook to carry 
on its operations. The Senator himself showed that France has about 
forty million, and Great Britain thirty-odd million of credit in the Bank 
of England. All I want to do is to give to this Democratic adminis- 
tration such a reasonable and fair balance as may enable them with 
security and safety to comply with the acts of Congress made from time 
to time appropriating the public money; no more and no less. Even 
the sum named I believe is rather less than on the whole it might be, 
but there are other things that enable me to vote for this proposition. 

One of the mistakes I think made by this administration was that 
the Secretary of the Treasury changed the familiar form of stating the 
public debt. In the new debt statement they count as accrued interest 
that which is only accruing; that is, the interest accruing but not due 
is shown in the last debt statement as $9,000,000, but this is counted 
as having accrued when in fact it will not accrue or become due until 
September when ample revenues will come in to meet it; and there- 
fore I think the Treasury has a margin that way, but I suppose this 
change was made to excuse their policy of coin and currency accumu- 
lation, I would not say to cover up a balance but at any rate to be sure 
to be on the safe side. 

Another thing they have done which was never done before in Re- 
publican times, they have failed to count the fractional silver coin as a 
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part of the money of the country. It is not available for the payment 
of debts, it is not available for the payment of appropriations, it is only 
available for paving meal) sums when demanded by the people, and 
experience shows that when paid out it soon returns. The amount 
has now so accumulated that it is $29,000,000. If you would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to recoin all that minor coin into 
standard dollars he could use those or issue certificates based upon 
them, but it is not counted. In one sense it is not an available asset, 
but all his predecessors got along by counting it. It is true when I 
was there the amount was not so large as itis now; I think it was 
about $12,000,000 to twenty millions, if I remember aright, but we 
counted it as so much money on hand, although we knew it was un- 
available, because that seemed to be the proper thing to do. It is 
money in one sense, and it is not money in the general sense for broad 
national payments. 

I believe that the amount reported by the Committee on Finance is 
the very lowest sum that, according to the experience of mankind, it 
would be safe to provide as a working balance; and I would be willing 
to give to the Secretary of the Treasury even more discretion. You 
need not be afraid he will abuse it. Great trusts like his are performed 
under the light and are not likely to be abused. He has a public 
policy differing entirely from that of my friend from Kansas about 
what is necessary in order to maintain the credit and power of the 
Government. It is an honest difference of opinion; he does not con- 
ceal it. D 

Indeed, when Mr. Fairchild came before us, I could not help but 
feel a kind of sympathy for him when he declined to give us his opin- 
ion of this measure, saying at the same time that heretofore this power 
had been left to the Secretary of the Treasury, and it seemed that Con- 
gress did not desire to confer this power on the present administration, 
or words to that effect, and he thought it was indelicate for him to 
give any advice. It seemed a kind of an appeal that you should give 
at least the same opportunities to carry on the operations of the Gov- 
ernment that you had given to the Republicans who had preceded him, 
and I believe it was a proper appeal to be made under the circum- 
stances. 

This statement shows the average balance. If the fractional silver coin 
had not been deducted on the 2d day of January, 1880, the balance in the 
Treasury would have been $139,000,000, but deducting the $18,000,000, 
the balance in the Treasury was $120,426,000. That isabout the low- 
est. I certainly would be willing to give this administration that 
which we thought necessary at the time to give when the o tions or 
the Government were even less than they are now. Give him a min- 
imum. First there is the minimum of theredemption fund. Let that 
stand intact. It is said that nobody calls ſor it. I hope nobody ever 
will; but dissipate that fulerum and then you will find plenty of peo- 
ple to call for it. It is the basis upon which the whole thing stands. 
Let that stand as long as the pyramids stand as the basis of $346,000,- 
000 of our promises to pay. Senators say that nobody doubts the integ- 
rity of the United States or its ability to redeem the greenbacks. 
Nobody does now, but yet it is only eight years since these notes were 
ata discount, and within twenty years they have been at a discount 
of 40, 50, and 60 per cent.. 

If Senators will have the kindness to turn to Mr. Jordan's statement 
before the Committee on Finance, they will find there the reasons given 
by Mr. Jordan why this unusual balance had been accumulated. I 
believe there was probably a little too much timidity in to this 
matter, but still he makes a very strong statement to show thatat one 
time the gold reserve had been reduced to $123,000,000, and he feared 
that the great bankers and men interested in our financial system would 
entertain the tear that at some not far distant day the dollar which 
they held in their hands as the trustee of t properties would, by 
some sudden change, by the dissipation of this gold reserve, be payable 
in silver worth 74 to 80 cents on the dollar. That was a fear. 

How is this silver coin maintained at par with gold? It is said that 
it goes as good as gold everywhere, but why? Itis maintained at par 
with gold just like your paper money, because it is redeemed, it is re- 
cived, it is used by the Government in exchange for gold; but if you 
once establish a fear in the minds of men engaged in 1 business in- 
terests that you will not maintain it at par with gold, then the silver 
dollar will fall to its market value. It will become the sole standard 
of value. Ifthe Government were to compel the people to take that 
which is intrinsically worth less than adollar, then gold will disappear, 
and we will have contraction, hoarding, exportation, and all the evils 
which I have sometimes feared when they did not exist, just as people 
sometimes frighten themselves with imaginary dreams. Yetif you raise 
the impression that it is your deliberate purpose to 1 — 5 with this 
theory that the standard of 412} grains of silver shall be the standard 
and purchasing power of the dollar, you must expect the men who not 
only represent great private business interests of their own but repre- 
sent the property of other people to take pains to protect themselves 
by securing gold coin or its representation. Whether you like it or not 
they will not do it. It seems Mr. Tilden did it—I did not know that 
until it was mentioned by my friend from Kentucky—and other great 
bankers protected themselves by buying foreign exchange. They will 
do that; the self-interest ot mankind will prompt them to do it. 

But as long as you maintain your silver at par with gold, as youdo 


now, and as France does with the utmost care and watchfulness, then 
there is no danger, I think our friendsin New York have a little nat- 
ural fear and a deal of artificial fear in regard to that subject. I 
do not believe the people or Congress of the United States will ever 
bring us to a singlesilverstandard. If they do, it will be a far greater 
calamity to the poor men of this country, the men whose wages will be 
measured by this inferior standard, than it will be to the rich men, 
who can protect themselves. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I should like to ask the Senator if the ca- 
lamity which he has so graphically depicted should occur and some 
$400,000,000 or $500,000,000 of gold should be taken out of the coun- 
try, how the remaining volume of currency could be depreciated in 
value? Does he mean to say that when the volume of currency be- 
comes less it becomes cheaper? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Our silver then will be measured just as our wheat 
is measured, by its price in the foreign markets, The pound sterling 
will be worth $6.25 instead of $4.84, and the franc 24 cents. But we 
maintain and intend to maintain the silver at its present standard. I 
agree with my friend from Nevada that we must do it. We can not 
do otherwise, although I think if we continue the present policy in- 
definitely the time will come when we can not doit, It has not been 
yet reached, but whenever it is done then you will have cheated the 
laborer out of a portion of the purchasing power of his dollar, while 
the capitalist, watching eagerly the signs and chances of the market, 
will place his securities where they will be counted in gold. i 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I should like to have the tor answer 
specifically in what manner gold now protects silver? Silver is not 
redeemable in gold, and in what manner does the gold in the country 
protect the value of silver? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will talk to my friend from Nevada some time 
when we are quietly together about these conundrums. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I was afraid the Senator would not an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a practical business question with which I 
deal now, and not one of the theoretical questions in which my friend 
loves to indulge. I have often talked to him, and he knows my opin- 
ions and I know his. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I should like to have an answer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. To show that the fear at that time was not un- 
natural, let me take the total net reserve as stated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, $179,689,862, including all forms of money, notes and 
coin, silver and gold certificates, and all other money except fractional 
silver coin; the balance is $179,000,000. At this time we have in the 
Treasury 82,980,559 silver dollars. We have in the Treasury silver 
certificates to the amount of $33,978,767. In all, we have in silver, be- 
cause the certificates are specifically payable in silver, $116,959,326. 

Suppose we should now force the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
out these silver dollars and the silver certificates, force them upon the 
people whether they are willing to take them or not, refuse to pay gold, 
refuse to pay greenbacks, force out this $118,000,000, what effect would 
that have at once in bringing you to the silver standard? I will allow 
every Senator to answer that for himself. Sir, we are only kept from 
meeting this possible calamity by redeeming and taking in this silver, 
and the very fact that the silver dollar is safely stored in the Treasury 
is the best protection to the value of silver. 

I have thought all along—and that is another criticism of this ad- 
ministration which I would wish to make in all kindness—that they 
have not availed themselves of the legal power to use silver certificates 
in accumulating gold coin and bullion. I never could understand why 
that process was permanently stopped. There are four distinct pro- 
visions of law which authorize the use of any money in the Treasury 
for the purchase of gold and gold bullion. We have in the Treasury 
$32,000,000 of silver certificates. This fall when the demand for cot- 
ton and wheat and the other productions of the country begins to be 
active the gold will come from foreign countries, because there is no 
balance of trade against us to settle. But few of our securities are 
held abroad, or if they are held they are held firmly. The demand 
will come here for our natural productions, and I do not see then why 
the Secretary of the Treasury does not do as his predecessors did, buy 
gold to fortify the gold reserve. If he has any fear of the disappear- 
ance of gold, instead of borrowing a ridiculous sum from the bankers 
in order to support his reserve, it seems to me he might have got gold 
in the Treasury in exchange for certificates. His predecessors bought 
prote millions of gold by silver certificates; and why? This money 
is brought here in the form of bullion or foreign coin, not immediately 
convertible and not in form for ready use. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I know the Senator wishes to be accurate. Did 
not the last Secretaries of the Treasury under Republican administra- 
tions cease that ? Was it not stopped long before the present 
ry came in? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was stopped for a time because the certificates 
ran out; that is, they had paid out all they had: 


Mr. And it had not been renewed, and has not been 
renewed by the present Secretary. 
Mr. S . It has not been renewed by him. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I think he ought torenewit. I believe the Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. He has in his hands $32,000,000 of silver certifi- 
cates. There is no reason why these should not be converted into gold. 
It is true the silver certificates come back for customs duties and for all 
the other operations of the Government. Still to that measure it would 
be a relief. As they come back they are paid out, if the state of the 
market will justify it. Why, you may ask, do the owners of gold coin 
and bullion take silver certificates? Because coin in any m espe- 
cially as imported, is not in an available condition for use. there 
was a tightness in the money market, or rather a scarcity of currency, 
then the issue of these certificates for gold coin or bullion would ua 5 
ply an active currency, while the gold rarely is active currency. It 
must be represented by some form of paper money, and the silver cer- 
tificates will be received, sent down to New Orleans, sent West to the 
great plains and there applied to the purchase of all the productions of 
the country for export abroad. In due time the silver certificate flows 
back into the Treasury, but the gold is there and remains, while the 
certificate in due course may be again used to purchase more gold or to 
pay current expenditures, and in that way the reserve may be fortified. 

As I said, this is not an administration of which I am any part or lot, 
but I want to be fair by it, treat it as I would our own. In ing 
this amendment, the Committee on Finance, a majority of which is 
Republican, propose to do by this administration what has been done 
by a Democratic Senate and by a Democratic House in a Republican 

ministration, not to cripple the Secretary, not to compel him to do 
what his judgment condemns, but to allow him reasonable discretion. 
If there is anything clear, Mr. Jordan and Mr. Fairchild are firmly op- 
posed to the House resolution. They said so to us. They gave us their 
reasons for it. We thought on the whole that they were accumulating 
a greater reserve than was necessary to protect the public credit and 
the public interest, yet we did not feel justified in compelling them to 
go to the extent in dissipating the reserve as required by the House, 
which they regarded as injurious to the public service, to the credit and 

ublic faith of our country. We therefore provided for this movable 
er bee balance of $20,000,000. We put it lower than experience 
shows has been required every year forthe last eight or ten years. The 
fluctuation, the ebb and flow of the currency, demand this sum of 
money. The table to which I have already referred shows that even in 
ordinary times at special periods of the year increased payments in a 
e day must be made and must be provided for by previous accu- 
mulations equal to this floating balance. To deny it is to open the 
resumption reserve for ordinary wants of the Treasury. 

There is another probable effect of this measure to be noticed. My 
friend from Kansas and also my friend from Kentucky talked about con- 
tracting the currency. There never was a more severe, harsh contrac- 
tion of the currency than is proposed by this joint resolution. How will 
that happen? You call bonds. You ought to call them and pay them 
off. You call them at the rate of $10,000,000 a month. When you call 
$10,000,000 of bonds $8,600,000 of these belong to the national banks 
and are the basis of your banking system. 

Mr. TELLER. How many? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Eight million six hundred thousand dollars out of 
$10,000,000; that is, there are $136,000,000 of outstanding bonds re- 
deemable, and the amount held by the national banks is $114,000,000 
or $115,000,000. 

Mr. TELLER. The banks hold $118,000, 000 all told. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. There is some little difference be- 
tween gentlemen. 

Mr. ALLISON. I made the calculation that they hold $106,000, 000. 

Mr. TELLER. And then they hold $14,000,000 more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. When you pay for the bonds the banks are de- 

rived of their circulation. They are compelled to gather in the United 
tates notes and bring them to the Treasury and there deposit them in 
the Treasury, which assumes the payment of the outstanding bank 
notes. But the law of Congress is so firm and strong that every note 
of the bank which comes into the Treasury has to be sent to Washing- 
ton and here retired and canceled. At this time under previous 
there are $60,000,000 of the United States notes tied up by the express 
provisions of the law which can not be paid out, but will lie there to 
redeem an equal amount of bank circulation which you have with- 
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and they 


drawn or driven out of circulation. If this measure passes, 
call for $116,000,000 of these bonds, the banks will be compelled to re- 
tire about $100, 000, 000 of their cirenlation, and the pending the presen- 
tation of the notes the bank must gather ap United States notes equal 
in amount to the bank bills to be retired and deposit them in tho 
Treasury for the sole purpose of redeeming the bank bills when pre 


sented. From the beginning of this operation the volume of currency is 
reduced to the extent of 90 per cent. of the bonds called held by the bank. 

Sir, so sharp a contraction has never happened since our financial, 
system was started as will be required by the operation of this joint 
resolution. It was not so designed. The gentlemen who framed this 
measure and supported it did not intend to contract the currency; but 
such is its effect as often happens with unwise financial ! tion, 

It is said these notes will all come in rapidly. They will not. The 
fact is, your $60,000,000 of greenbacks are now held to redeem out-, 
standing notes heretofore retired by the compulsory action of the Gov- 
ernment. Experience shows that they do not come in. They are cir- 
cnlating, but the greenbacks are tied up, and the law requires that the 
greenbacks when deposited shall be kept there intact for the sole and 
only papas of redeeming the bank notes retired. 

Still, all things considered, the Committee on Finance came to tho 
conclusion that they would report an amendment which would require, 
according to the House provision, about $50,000,000 to be retired.’ 
That is an enormous contraction. It seems to me that is far enough,’ 
Ido not want to take the responsibility of going further. Indeed I 
sometimes doubt whether in interfering with the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in regard to this matter we have not gone too 
far. At all events he ought to be left free to meet a possible emergency 
in the future. 

There is one amendment and one amendment only which I wish to 
suggest to my friend from Iowa, that I think would remove a trouble 
in the minds of some Senators who have spoken. It was said that if 
we pass the joint resolution as the Senate committee have reported it 
the Secretary of the Treasury would hold that the contingency pro- 
vided for here had already arrived and was upon him, and that as an 
emergency existed he would not obey the law. I take it that a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who disregards the provision of this law would 
find himself in a very dangerous position. I do not believe he would 
put that construction upon it. I give Mr. Jordan and Mr. Fairchild 
credit for supposing that if the law is passed just as we have it they 
would do just what the law requires in case it became the law; but I 
would put in after the words ‘‘and in the case of any ex i 
emergency’’ the words not now foreseen,” so as to make an emer- 
gency to happen in the future independent of existing fact. 

Mr, JONES, of Nevada. I should like to ask the Senator if half a 
dozen of these same people in New York can not get up an emergency 
to order whenever they want, as they did last summer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is our credit so poor that half a dozen millionaires 
can get up a scare and break the Government? I do not fear them at all. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Did they not do it last summer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; they frightened somebody, but why wasit? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. They frightened the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That may be, but they did not disturb, nor can 
they disturb, the security of our currency. Nothing will disturb this, 
unless it should be the settled conviction of the people that Congress is 
determined to change the standard of all value in this country and make 
it rest entirely upon 412} grains of silver instead of 25.8 grains of gold. 
If Congress is determined to bring us to a single silver standard they 
can do so, but it will be by Congress not by the bankers, The bank- 
ers will take advantage of their opportunities and will protect them- 
selves, and the burden of that loss will be made to fall upon the people, 
whose daily labor will be measured by a depreciated dollar with less 
purchasing power than the gold dollar. This is the uniform result of 
financial fallacies and depreciated currency. 

Mr. President, this is all I desire to say about this matter. I shall 
vote for the amendment as it stands and against the resolution if not 
amended. 5 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Subjoined is our usual table, affording a comparative view of the bank returns, the bank rate of discount, the price of consols, the price of wheat, and the lead- 
ing exchanges during a period of four years corresponding with the present date, as well as ten years back, namely. : 


At corresponding dates with the present week. 


| July 12, 1876. July 18, 1883. July 16,1884. July 15, 1885. July 14, 1886, 


Circulation (excluding bank post-bills). 272, 045 £26, 096, 765 £26, 014, 190 £25, 398, 855 £25,335, 290 
Public deposits. 4,810,839 4,473,285 5, 153, 481 4,882, 976 4, 260, 
Other deposits. 27, 635, 123 23, 830, 393 26, 870, 1 34, 244, 417 25, 117, 066 
Government secu. 15, 399, 705 11, 965, 643 13, 579, 571 „054, 990 15, 932, 597 
Other securities......... 17, 493, 834 22, 632, 913 22. 248, 669 22, 333, 19, 945, 152 
e of notes and 17, 704, 436 11, 842, 694 14, 310, 668 17, 837, 457 11, 555, 
Coin and bullion 39, 976, 481 22, 159, 459 24,574, 858 27, 486,312 21, 140,728 
Proportion of reserve to! 54 per cent, 41} per cent. 44} per cent. 45} per cent. 39 per cent, 
Bank rate of discount.. 2 per cent. 4 per cent. 2 per cent, 2 per cent 2} per cent. 
Price of consols............ 5} 100} 101} 
Average price of wheat... 48s. 6d. 42s. 2d. 36s. 9d. 33s. Sd. 30s. Od. 
Exchange on Paris (sight) ......... 2 277 871 2% 274 82 15 20 2 17} 22} 25 
Exchange on Amsterdam (sight) 12 2 3} 12 21 12 i} 2 12 0 1 12 0 6 
Ex on Hamburg (3 mon 20 74 20 72 62 2 52 56 20 29 
Clearing-house return .. £88, 856, 000 £132, 735, 000 £126, 407, 000 £113, 387, 000 £94, 676, 000 
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BANK OF FRANCE, 


Comparative increase or de- 
crease, 


July 15, 1888. July 8,1886, July 16, 1885. 


E preg 

2 $5! 
888 8888 
888 8888 
888 8888 


re ae ye poet 
Private deposits...... 


a8 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 


July 7, 1888. 


Coin and bullion 
Discounts and ad vances . .... . .. . . . .. . . . . es A 


Notes in circulation... 
Curre: 


Mr. TELLER. I donot intend to detain the Senate with any lengthy 
discussion of this question. I am not intending to vote for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

The question seems to me to be entirely devoid of politics, as has 
been and to be one simply of business. I think every- 
body admits that if this money can be properly paid without disturb- 
ing the credit of the Government it ought to be paid. So it comes down 
to the simple question whether we have the means to meet the de- 
mands made by this resolution as it came from the House. 

As it is amended by the Committee on Finance, it is practically set- 
ting apart $120,000,000, never to be used at all unless some man hold- 
ing a greenback should go to the Treasury ent to have it re- 
deemedin gold. The excess over $100,000,000, which is not to be used 
at all, will be an absolute dedication forever, until at least the law is 
repealed or a new administrataen with different ideas shall come into 
power, forever to be kept in the Treasury for the purpose of strength- 
ening, it is said, the national credit. x S 

The principal objection I have to this resolution is that it recognizes 
the necessity of maintaining and keeping at all times in the Treasury 
of the United States $100,000,000 in cotn for the purpose of meeting an 
imaginary demand, a demand that seven years’ experience has taught us 
is not likely to be made. But I believe it may be necessary and proper 
for those who believe the public debt should be paid to vote for this 
resolution in order that the excess over and above the $100,000,000 
may be paid out upon the public debt and the burden of, the people 
so far at least reduced. 

I stated that in my judgment this is a practical dedication of $20,- 
000,000 in addition to what is already locked up in the Treasury for 
specific purposes. If there is any merit in that resevation it is that it 
may meet a possible demand. That twenty millions will not meet any 

ble demand at all. The Department will regard it as its duty to 
the $20,000,000 before a call is made, and the call must be made 
thirty days in advance. r 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not by law. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, by law. The call must be made thirty days 
in advance, and during that time the money will come in. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When was that law changed? It used to beninety 


days. 
Mr. TELLER. It is thirty days now. I do not remember when it 


was cha: The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] I think gave 
the date, but I did not notice it. I know that is the law now. 
During that time the revenues are coming in at the rate of a million 
dollars a day, and the expenditures are going on fortunately at consid- 
erably less than that sum. Everything to-day in the financial world 
indicates that there will be more money taken by the Government for 
the fiscal year in which we are now than there was for the last. The 
imports are increasing, and the revenues from that source and other 
sources are increasing. : 
. Isaid a moment ago that it isa simple business proposition. Are 
we able to pay 810,000, 000 a month on the public indebtedness? I do 
not think it is a matter of discussion that if we are able we ought so 


Comparative increase or de- 
crease. 


June 30, 1886, July 7, 1885. 


to pay. For the preceding four years before this administration came 

into power, with no greater revenues, with greater ts now for 

Sng oe Dh; the 8 of the United States reduced its 
at the rate of something over $10,000,000 a month. 

In 1885 there was a change in the administration and a change in 
the methods of keeping the books. Every item that could þe passed 
to the liability account was there Interest was accounted day 
by day and put in the list of liabilities, although it might not be due 
for months. The hundred millions that had stood asa reserve by order 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and not by law—by order, I repeat, 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that only, and not by law—was 
put on the Ist of April, or soon after, in the liability account of the 
Government; and then when the balance was struck on the 4th day of 
March, 1885, there was less than $9,000,000 standing to the credit of 
the Government of the United States in the Treasury, according to the 
vipa eng of the Secretary of the Treasury that came to us last No- 
vember. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Have you the statement? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Vermont asks me if I have tho 
statement. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not doubt it at all, but Ishould like to have 
it appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. TELLER. On page 13 of the Secretary’s report it will be found, 
This is dealing with the time the administration changed, the 4th of 
March, 1885: 

Net balance in the Treasury, $8,764,590.11. 


Tread from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1885, signed 
by Daniel Manning, made up to November last. On page 14 I find 
this statement: : 

Net balance in Treasury, 886, 818.202. 38. The balance in the Treasury has there- 
fore been increased within the above period by the sum of 8,053, 702.27. 

On the 4th of March, 1885, there was in the Treasury of the United 
States $379,166,353.40. On June 30 there was in the „as 
shown by the financial statement of the Government, 8509, 894, 109.67. 
On November 1, 1885, the balante, as I have said, was $66,818, 292. 38. 
On the 30th of June, 1886, the balance was $104,473,605.61. I am 
speaking of the net balance now. In other words, there had been 
$95,000,000 accumulated in the Treasury from March 4, 1885, to June 
30, 1886, and Cuing Baio time the Secretary of the Treasury had paid 
of the public debt about $50,000,000. By my statement it is $50,135, - 
000, and according to the statement made by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] it was $54,000,000. 

There, then, are the two sums, $95,000,000 in the course of a year, 
the net balance, and $50,000,000 to add, making $145,000,000 of net 
accretion, or what is equivalent to that, in the United States Treasury, 
or a sum in excess of the ordinary expenditures of the Government of 
$145,000, 000. 

But in addition to that the administration has reduced the non-in- 
terest-paying debt of the United States during this time more than 
$72,000,000, Sixty-one million dollars of that amount was by the 
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cancellation of silver certificates and gold certificates as they came in, 

and gold was paid out or silver was paid out for them. The balance, 
nearly $12,000,000, was for certificates that came in in the ordinary 
way in the payment of the revenues of the Government, that were 
canceled and destroyed by the Department. So that, too, must be 
added to the sums I have mentioned. 

It is apparent that during a very long period of years last past there 
has been an income to the Government of the United States over and 
above its current expenses, or a surplus, of not less than $10,000,000 a 
month, and since this administration has been in power, counting all 
the sums as charged to liabilities that ought not to be so charged, but 
allowing them to go there, upon their own book-keeping there has 
been $9,812,000 of surplus every month of this administration; and yet 
we are told that starting with $101,000,000 of balance they can not 
honestly pay $10,000,000 a month. A 

Why, Mr. President, if the surplus continues as it has they need to 
touch the balance in the vaults for only $200,000 a month. Two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a month added to the surplus, if the surplus con- 
tinues for the next fourteen months as it has continued for the last six- 
teen, will pay, without any further diminution of the $104,000,000 
standing to the credit of the Government unused, independent of the 
question of $100,000,000 for the reserve. 

The honorable Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the honorable 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] talk about the danger of putting 
the Government to paying out this surplus without a working balance, 
when there is a working balance now to begin with of $104,000,000 
practically that can be nded under any view of the case, and $75,- 
000,000 that may be , $75,000,000 if you discard the minor coin, 
$75,000,000 with a surplus coming in almost equivalent to the payment 
thatis to be made, with every prospect that the surplus will be increased 
much in the coming months over what it was in the past, and yet we 
are told that you must set apart a sum of $20,000,000, lock it up where 
it never will draw interest, and keep it out of the circle of business 
re trade for the purpose of strengthening the public credit. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the public credit will be strengthened by the payment of our 
honest debts. When the people shall be convinced that the Treasury 
Department does not intend to create an increased value for money by 
locking up the funds of the people in the Treasury the credit of the 
Government will be promoted. 

Mr. President, a Senator asks me in an undertone what is the present 
rate of interest, and I suppose that is for the purpose of intimating to 
me that money is already too cheap. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, I did not mean any such thing. 

Mr. TELLER. What does the Senator mean? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely mean to get information. 

Mr. TELLER. I will admit that every moneyed center is full of 
money; I will admit that there never has been a time in the history of 
this country when the coffers of bankers and millionaires were so over- 
flowing as to-day; and it is not only so in this country, but it is so all 
over the world. It is as much so to-day in England, in France, and in 
Germany as it is in the United States, and it is owing to the legislation 
of the various governments of thé world carried on in the interest, not 
of the men who do business, but in the interest of the men who own 
the money. It is a conspiracy against labor, against production, against 
industry, in the interest of the men who have grasped the wealth of the 
world; but it is not a conspiracy that started in this country; it had its 
origin abroad and we have fallen into it, and the Government of the 
United States for ten years has been its willing and its active agent. I 
say that of my own political party, which has been guilty in many in- 
stances, and it has been the active, efficient agent of the conspiracy for 
the purpose of increasing the value of the dollar and decreasing the value 
of the productions of men everywhere in the world. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the present rate of interest? That is my 
question. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I will say again the interest is not 
high. The men who hold the money are looking to legislation and are 
trusting that there shall be an appreciation of their dollars by law as 
has been done for ten years. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, because I am merely a neophyte in this business struggling for in- 
formation, I want to ask him whether he does or does not know that 
in Colorado and New York and Vermont and Mississippi and every- 
where people can borrow money on a reasonable and fair security at a 
less rate than they could at any time in the history of this Government 
for the last one hundred years, and that takes in the whole Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. TELLER. That is trve the world over. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes; but is it not true here? 

Mr. TELLER. Ifa man owns a Government bond he can borrow 
money upon it, if that is what it means, cheaper than he could at any 
other time in the history of the world; but if he owns a manufactory 
that makes cloth, a mill that makes iron, a farm that produces wheat, 
he can not borrow the money for the same rate that he could fifteen 
years ago. That is what the trouble is. The men who hold money 
will lend it upon money; they will not lend it upon anything else, and 
they have wisely held it, and the men, who five years ago put their 


money in their coffers and sat down and waited have more money 
than they would if they had put it in any enterprise, although it never 
has moved a wheel or turned a furrow in all that time. The accretion, 


the increase has been to them more than to have putit in any produc- 
tive pursuit in the world. 

Gentlemen talk to-day about the 74-cent dollar. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will buy more to-day of everything that a man eats and drinks 
and wears than it would twenty years ago, and I am prepared at any 
time to show, from the official publications of prices, that this is no mere 
statement, but a fact. It will buy more to-day than it would in 1876, 
ten years ago. Why? Because there has been an appreciation of 
money and a depreciation of everything else in the world in the last 
decade. 

So the Senator asks, ‘‘ What is the rate of interest.” Why is it that 
men are prepared to loan upon bonds at 2 per cent. who will not loan 
upon a mill at 5 per cent.? They fear that they may be compelled to 
take the mill in payment of the debt. Men will loan money at 2 per 
cent. upon bonds who will not put their money in a farm or in a man- 
ufactory or in a railroad or in any public enterprise. Why? ‘They fear 
they will get the property and not the money. 

With five hundred millions of money locked up in the national Treas- 
ury, with millions locked up by every bank which can lock it up, with 
all business in the country standing still, with no new enterprises being 
started, we are told that we must keep locking up the money, that we 
must keep a great sum of money in the Treasury to preserve our credit ! 
A hundred million was locked up in 1879 for the purpose of making 
the greenback as good as gold. obody doubted the propriety of the 
Treasury strengthening itself at that time, nobody doubted that it was 
wise and prudent, for nobody could quite foretell what would be the 
demand made upon the Treasury by the holders of nation u notes. In 
the first year $11,000,000 of greenbacks were exchanged for gold, in the 
next six years $4,000,000, or thereabouts, were exchanged for gold. 
You would have supposed, with a debt that was payable and bearing 
interest, that the Government might have put forth an effort to take 
in the bonded debt and reduce the interest on the money that experi- 
ence had demonstrated was not needed and was not wanted for the 
purpose of maintaining the public credit, so far as the greenback was 
concerned. 

But no, it is a part and parcel of the idea that money is not to be 
used in the ordinary and legitimate channels of trade, but it is to be 
held for its appreciative power. It is to be held that it may grow, not 
by performing the functions and duties of money, but lying idle in the 
coffers—it may grow in potency by the depreciation and by the degra- 
dation of everything that goes to make life comfortable and valuable in 
this country in its material interests, 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam very much impressed by the remarks the Sen- 
ator has made in reference to the amount of money held in the vaults 
of the banks and their failure to use it. What I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator is this: Does he know of any feasible plan by which he can com- 
pel the men who have money to put it out in circulation? 

Mr. TELLER. Idonot. . 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I should like to answer that question. 

Mr. GEORGE. IL should like to have the answer. 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield with pleasure to the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, addressed the Senate. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TELLER, I willyield for a motion to adjourn or to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will present certain bills 
for reference, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 1741) for the relief of William E. Bond was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The following bill and joint resolution were severally read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds: 

k A bill (H. R. 9644) for the erection of a public building at Jefferson, 
ex.; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 295) permitting the public building au- 
thorized by act of Congress approved June 30, 1886, at Savannah, Ga., 
to be located not less than 40 feet from any other building instead of 
50 feet, as provided in said act. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2172) restoring to the 
United States certain of the lands granted to the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
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road Company to aid in the construction of a railroad from Lake Supe- 
rior to Puget Sound and to restore the same to settlement, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DOLPH. The amendment of the House is to strike out all of 
the bill except the enacting clause and insert what is known as the 
House bill forfeiting all the grant westof the Missouri River. I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amendment and agree to the conference 
asked for by the House. The House has asked for a conference on the 
disagreeing votes. 

The motion was agreed to; and by unanimous consent the President 
vro tempore was authorized to appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

‘The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After eleven minutes t in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 30, 1886, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate this 29th day of July, 1886. 
SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Alvey A. Adee, of the District of Columbia, now Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, to be Second Assistant Secretary of State, vice William 
Hunter, deceased. 

THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 

John B. Moore, of Delaware, to be Third Assistant Secretary of State, 

vice Alvey A. Adee, nominated to be Second Assistant Secretary. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 

E. Spencer Pratt, of Mobile, Ala., to be minister resident and consul- 
5 the United States to Persia, vice Frederick H. Winston, re- 
signed. 

se ASSOCIATE TERRITORIAL JUSTICE. 

Thomas C. Beach, of Montana, to be associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of Montana, office created by an act of Congress 
approved July 10, 1886. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Thomas J. Arnold, of San Diego, Cal., to be collector of customs for 
the district of San Diego, Cal., vice George A. Johnson, whose com- 
mission will expire July 29, 1886. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
John B. Redman, of Maine, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Maine, vice Franklin J. Rollins, who was suspended; the 
nomination of Charles H. Chase, who was designated and afterward 
nominated to the Senate, having been rejected. 
INDIAN AGENTS. 

Melmoth C. Williams, of Statesville, N. C., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Puebloagency in New Mexico, vice Pedro Sanchez, resi 

The nomination of Delores Romero for said office, delivered to the 
Senate December 15, 1885, is this day withdrawn. 

Elmer A. Howard, of Fairfield, Iowa, to be agent for the Indians of 
the Pima agency in Arizona, vice Roswell G. Wheeler, resigned. 

FOR PROMOTION IN THE. ARMY. 
Medical Department. 

Lieut. Col. David L. Magruder, surgeon, to be surgeon, with the 
rank of colonel, July 26, 1886, vice Brown, retired from active service. 

Maj. Charles T. Alexander, surgeon, to be surgeon, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, July 26, 1886, vice Magruder, promoted. 

Capt. Henry M. Cronkhite, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon, with 
the rank of major, July 26, 1886, vice Alexander, promoted. 

Twentieth Regiment of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Henry A. Greene, to be first lieutenant, July 24, 1886, 
vice Low, deceased. 
Second Regiment of Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Lewis, to be first lieutenant, July 26, 1886, 

tice Dinwiddie, retired from active service. 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Medical Department. 
Freeman V. Walker, of Georgia, to be assistant surgeon, with the 
rank of first lieutenant, July 27, 1886, vice Cronkhite, promoted. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Assistant Paymaster Eustace B. Rogers, of California, to be a passed 
assistant paymaster from the 2d of November, 1884, vice Rand, pro- 


moted, and Allen, resigned. 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 
George A. Jenks, of Pennsylvania, to be Solicitor-General, vice Sam- 
uel F. Phillips, resigned. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Thomas B. Davis, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Lincoln, Nebr., vice Henry D. Root, term expired. : 

Bradley M. Thompson, of East Saginaw, Mich., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at East Saginaw, Mich., vice George B. Brooks, term ex- 
pired. 

POSTMASTERS. 

George E. Lorenz, to be postmaster at Toledo, Lucas County, Ohio, 
vice Patrick H. Dowling, whose commission expired April 26, 1886. 

James L. Mathews, to be ter at Ellicott City, Howard 
8 Maryland, vice James G. Kirkwood, term expires August 4, 
1 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Henry Stowell, nominated to be postmaster at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 27, 1886. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGE. 


James H. MeLeary, of Texas, to be associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of Montana. 


| HOUSE- OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, July 29, 1886. 


The House met at 11o’clock a. m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, of 
Washington, D. C. : 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
CORRECTION, 


Mr. COBB. I desire to make a correction. The RECORD makes me 
say that 90 per cent. of the people of the Northwest are dishonest men. 

I I did not mean to say that. I meant to say that 90 per cent. of the en- 
tries of which I was speaking were fraudulent. 


a PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that on the question of 
concurring in the Senate amendment providing for the pay of clerks to 
Senators I voted ‘‘no’’ yesterday under a misapprehension, in contra- 
diction of every vote that I have heretofore cast upon that subject. If 

had voted otherwise it would not have changed the result, but I feel 

it due to myself to make this explanation of what must seem an ec- 
centric vote. 
i LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SADLER, for the remainder of the session, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. GROSVENOR, for the remainder of the session, to enable him 
to attend the Grand Army of the Republic reunion at San Francisco. 

To Mr. HENLEY, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. STONE, of Missouri, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Lona, on and after July 31. 

To Mr. STORM, for the remainder of the session, on account of illness 
in his family. 
| WILLIAM E. BOND. 


Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 

| Committee of the Whole be d from the further consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 1741) for the relief of William E. Bond, and that 
the same be put upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER, The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

5 : 

pee ete hee erate the ramet naa bey ence 
North Carolina, the sum of $398.50, out of any moneysin the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, being the sum paid into the Treasury by the said William 
E. Bond, while collector of internal revenue, in excess of the taxes actually col- 
lected by him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration o- 
this bill? 

There was no objection. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SKINNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pae and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

BARRACKS IN WYOMING AND NEBRASKA. ' 

Mr. DORSEY. Mr. § er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole be discharged from the further consideration 
of Senate bill No, 1935, authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to enlarge, repair, and complete certain military quarters and barracks 
in Wyoming Territory and in the State of Nebraska, 
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The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 
Mr. RANDALL. There is an appropriation of $200,000 in the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill to be expended in connection with the mili- 
ts. 


pos 
$ Mr. DORSEY. But there is an amendment which cuts it down to 
150,000. 
Mr. RANDALL. There is already an appropriation for such pur- 
poses, and I object to the consideration of this bill. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT JEFFERSON, TEX. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole House be di from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9644) for the erection of a public building at 
Jefferson, Tex., and that the bill be put upon its passage. 3 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, e., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase or otherwise provide a site and cause to be 
erected thereon a substantial and commodious building, with fi f vaults, 
for the use and accommodation of the United States district and t courts, 
and for accommodation of the post-office, revenue, and other Government offices, 
and for other Government uses, at Jefferson, in the State of Texas. The site, 
and building thereon, when completed upon plans and specifications to be pre- 
viously eand approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall not exceed 
in cost the sum of $40,000; nor shall any site be purchased until estimates for 
the erection of a building which will furnish sufficient accommodations for the 
transaction of the public business, and which shall not exceed in cost the bal- 
ance of the sum herein limited after the site shall have been purchased and pes 
for, shall have been approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; and nop 
of site,nor plan for said building, shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Pieyre arie J an expenditure exceeding the said sum of $50,000 for site 
and building; and the site purchased shall leave the building un to 
danger from fire by an open of at least 40 feet, including streets and alleys: 
Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended until a valid title to the 
said site shall be vested in the United States, nor until the State of Texas shall 
cede to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time 
the United States shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except 
eee ee of the eriminal laws of said State and the service of civil proc- 
ess ein, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. CULBERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
ue passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent the 
Committee of the Whole be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1143) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver 
four condemned gun-carriages to the Grand Army of the Republic of 
Somerville, Mass., to be used for monumental purposes. 

Mr. BYNUM. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with the morning 
hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SALLY ANN BRADLEY. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a privileged motion. I 
move that the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5394) granting a pension 
to Sally Ann Bradley, with the veto message of the President, be post- 
poned until the second Tuesday of the next session of Congress. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliament- 


inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. In relation to this bill? 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I desire to know whether the vetoed 
bills going over to next session will lose their present status. 
The SPEAKER. They will not. 


The motion of Mr. GROSVENOR was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is insisted upon. 

Mr. LAIRD. I understand that the demand for the regular order 
has been withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. If it is withdrawn, then the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HAYDEN] has been recognized. 

Mr. RANDALL, I insist upon the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. LAIRD. This isa matter which involves the expenditure of 
$160,000 appropriated by the Forty-eighth Congress to purchase the 
Fort Brown reservation in Texas, for which money it is now alleged 
there is no adequate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would recognize the gentleman, but the 
regular order is insisted upon by gentlemen on both sides of the House, 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. BURNES. Lask by unanimous consent the House proceed to 


the consideration of the Senate amendments to the general deficien: 
bill as in Committee of the Whole. - 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iobject. 

Mr. BURNES. Then I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering the Senate amendments to the general deficiency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. HATCH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9726) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1886, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURNES. These amendments are one hundred and twenty- 
two in number. They aggregate the sum of $1,892,195.77. The 
amount of the increase by the Senate committee on the bill as it 
the House is $650,850.94. The additional items placed upon the bill 
by the Senate amount to $1,241,344.83. As members are aware,the 
Committee on Appropriations recommend concurrence in a large num- 
ber of these amendments and non-concurrence in the remainder. For 
the purpose of expediting business, and trusting that with the ther- 
mometer showing largely up in the nineties we may be able to pass upon 
these amendments within an hour, I ask that we proceed to the read- 
ing of the first amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In order to facilitate the disposition of so large a 
number of amendments I ask unanimous consent (without, however, 
having consulted the gentleman from Missouri) that as these various 
amendments are read by the Clerk and the gentleman in charge of the 
bill announces concurrence or non-concurrence, the recommendation of 
the Committee on Appropriations shall be considered agreed to nem. con. 
unless a vote is called for. This will save the time which would be 
required for submitting each proposition to aseparate vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask the chairman to state the proposition. We 
could not hear the statement of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that as each amendment is read, and as the gentleman in charge 
of the bill indicates the recommendation of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for concurrence or non-concurrence, the action indicated be 
considered as taken by the Committee of the Whole unless some gentle- 
man objects and asks for a vote. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Would that cut off explana- 
tion of any amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Well, I object. 

Amendments numbered 1 and 2 were read and concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 3, 4, and 5 were read and non-conenrred in, 

Amendment numbered 6 was read and concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 7 was read, as follows: 

Insert the following: 

To pay Fulton Paul, late consul-general at Bucharest, for protest fees and ex- 
penses incurred by him on his draft for contingent expenses for second quarter 
of 1884, while consul at Od Russia, returned to him on account of the ex- 
haustion of the appropriation for contingent expenses United States consulates 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, $22.50.” 

Mr. BURNES, The Committee on Appropriations recommend non- 
concurrence in this amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. - Will the gentleman please state some reason for 
non-concurrence? This money was undoubtedly expended by this offi- 
cer, and necessarily expended. I trust the gentleman will give us 
some information in support of the motion to non-concur. 

Mr. BURNES. I will answer the inquiry of the gentleman from 
New Jersey by saying that the committee was desirous of having the 
views of the Senate conferees with regard to the twenty-odd d 
charged for protesting a single draft. It isa small matter and will 
probably be concurred in finally; but in view of the fact that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House had a vote on this proposition when the 
bill was first considered, we desire to learn from the Senate conferees 
their views with regard to the seeming extravagance of this e 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Then the motion to non-concur will haye no 
special significance ? 

Mr. BURNES. Not at all. It simply carries the item into confer- 
ence. - 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 8 and 9 were read and concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 were 
read and non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 19 was read and concurred in. 

_ Amendments numbered 20, 21, and 22 were read and non-concurred 
in. 
Amendment numbered 23 was read, as follows: 

Insert the following: 

In case where vouchers and accounts based upon ex 
priations heretofore made have been suspended or d 


1885, the Secretary of the Treasu 
be revised by the accounting o 


nditures under appro- 
lowed since January 1, 
is hereby authorized and directed to cause to 
rs of the Treasury such disallowed or sus- 
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pended accounts and vouchers; and upon such revision such 
vouchers, and payments covered by the same, shall be allowed by such account- 


ing officers where it appears that the United received and used or re- 
ned the considerati 


States 
ion and value ue ea for by the a p thee Fs gomchieo executive 
officer of the Government who authorized an payments in such 


prong Sar rapea pe ape er ne ype mc gy ners ices rendered or the 
supplies or so furnished: Provided, That no fraud appears or is shown 
in such transaction.” 

Mr. BURNES. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Will the gentleman from Missouri explain 
this paragraph? 

Mr. BURNES. This may be regarded as a relief act in re- 
gard to all these claims heretofore rejected by the accounting officers. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Rejected since January 1, 1885. 

Mr. BURNES. It has occurred to me, and I think it did to the com- 
mittec, that this would be almost equivalent to the establishment of a 
new tribunal for the purpose of reviewing the action of the former ac- 
counting officers of the 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Not former accounting officers; the present 
accounting officers. Is not that so? 

Mr. BURNES. I think it will be found that this proposition is in 
conflict with all the existing laws with regard to these matters. But 
I will say to my friend from Maine that we have not given this subject 
as thorough examination as we desire; we wish to learn from the con- 
ferees on the of the Senate their reasons and views in reference to 
it, so that ultimately, if necessary, we may report to the House all the 
facts and law bergen! upon the 3 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I suppose this provision results from what is 
considered on the partot the Senate unreasonable decisions of the Comp- 
trollers of the 

Mr. BURNES. It may be so. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. There have been public ramors of very queer 
action. 

The n was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28 were read and non- 
concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 29 was read and concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 were read and 
non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42 were read and 
concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 43 and 44 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 45 was concurred in. . 

Amendment numbered 46 was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 47 and 48 were concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 49 to 61, inclusive, were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 62 was read, as follows: 


aan enable the Secretary of the Treasury ve Rey the United States and Brazil 
ail Steamship Company for — the U States mails during the fiscal 
rene ending June 30, 1886, 


Mr. BURNES. The 1 recommend non - concurrence. 

Mr. DIN GLE. Before the order to non-concur is made on this 
amendment I will ask if it isa mere formal non-concurrence; for it 
seems to me it isa claim that should be paid. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral entered into an arrangement with this steamship company to carry 
the Brazilian mails for$30,000, or agreed to recommend to Congress the 
payment of that sum. 

Mr. BURNES. At present, so far as the committee has information, 
it is probably a mere formal non-concurrence for want of sufficient data 
on which to base action. At the same time I will say we intend in 
conference to give ita thorough investigation, and if occasion arise will 
report it back to the House for instruction. 

The motion to non-concur was to. 

Amendments numbered 63 to 67, inclusive, were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 68 was concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 69 was read, as follows: 


Strike ont of the original bill, beginning with line 22 the words: And 
hereafter the whole of the compensation and fees da er, and to 
which he may be entitled, for services in the — — of criminal 

shall not exceed $800 per annum, or exceed that rate for any time less than a 
year.” 

Mr. BURNES. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I think that is a matter which should 
be reported back to the House before the conferees finally settle upon 
it. I would be glad to have my colleague on the committee give his 
attention to this matter. 

Mr. BURNES. I will say to my friend from Iowa that he knows it 
will be a great pleasure to me to report back any item which any gentle- 
man desires to have further considered by the House. But he will re- 


member that this matter has been heretofore fully considered in the. 


Committee of the Whole; and if I shall be named as one of the con- 
ferees, and can get the Senate conferees to recede from their position 1 
shall be inclined to t their surrender. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. That was a matter put through the 
House hastily, I think, and without much understanding of its provis- 
ions. It was subject to a point of order in the House, though none was 
made. There is a strong feeling growing in the House that injustice 
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has been done by this action. For my own part, I think a different 
result m ight tek had in the House now if it was fully considered. 

Mr. BURNES. It will have full consideration; the gentleman can 
trust the conference, I am sure. 

The motion to non-concur was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LORE having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMPSON, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 9798) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense and for the armament thereof for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes; in which concurrenc® 
was requested. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Amendments numbered 70 and 71 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 72 was concurred in. 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Chairman, all of the amendments a No. 73 
to and including 82, are merely corrections in the spellin; er 
names of those parties who are ee ereditors of the U the United tates 
by the decisions of the Court of Claims. If this statement is satisfac- 
tory to the House, I shall ask unanimous consent to concur in all of the 
amendments I have named. 

Mr. CANNON. That is right. 

There being no ne gga the amendments from No. 73 to 82, inclu- 
sive, were con 

Amendments umo 83 and 84 were concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 85 was non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 86 was read, as follows: 


To ensble the Secretary of the Senate to to Mary C. Miller, widow of Hon, 
John F. Miller, late a Senator from the State 10 of California, deceased, the amount 
of compensation as a Senator from March 9, 1886, to March 3, 1887, inclusive, 

Mr. BURNES. The committee recommend concurrence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection—— 

Mr. PRICE. I object. 

The question was taken; and the motion of Mr. BuRNES was agreed 
to. 


Amendments numbered 87, 88, 89, 90, and 91 were concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 92 and 93 were non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 94 to 97, inclusive, were concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 98, 99, and 100 were non-concurred in. 

eee numbered 101 was read, as follows: 

y tothe widow of the late Hon. WILLIAM H. COLE the amount of salary 

— 75 lowance for stationery for the unexpired term of his service as a member 
of the Forty-ninth Congress, $3,458. 

Mr. BURNES. The committee recommend concurrence. 

Mr. PRICE. I demand a vote on that. 

The motion to concur was agreed to. 

Amendments numbered 102 to 107, ‘inclusive, were concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 108 was read, as follows: 

To enable the Clerk of the House of Rey resentatives to pay A. Vangeuder 
$300 for extra compensation as assistant ole rk to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I believe the committee recommended con- 
currence in that amendment? 

Mr. BURNES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I offer the amendment I gend to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the House concur in the amendment of the Senate numbered 103 with 
an amendment as follows: After said amendment insert as a separate paragraph 


the following: 
To enable the Clerk of the House to Repo to the legal representatives of Will- 
ouse, a sum 


iam Blair Lord, late one of the Official rters of the ual to 

six months’ salary and not exceeding $500 for funeral expenses; in all, $8,000.” 

Paras REED, of Maine. I understand there will be no objection to 
t. . 

Mr. PRICE. I object. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman I would be glad to know what the 
circumstances of this case are, whether this man left any children or 
widow? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. He did not. 

Mr. CANNON. No dependent relatives? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. He left a brother, and the son of his wife, to 
whom he was very much attached, and whom he made a member of 
his family in every way. 

Mr, CANNON. An adult or minor? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. An adult. 

Mr. CANNON. What amount of property did he leave? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I do not know. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘I have an impression that he left a very consider- 
able estate. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is a mistake. I do not know the 
amount, but I have understood that it was not a large amount. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, now, I knew Mr. Wiiliam Blair Lord very 
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well, and esteemed him very greatly. He was for a long time at tl 
reporters’ desk—I do not know how long, but some twenty or thj 
years. 5 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Twenty years. 

Mr. CANNON. Twenty years. But I very much doubt the pro- 
priety of following precedents any further in cases of this kind. Already 
at this session of Congress it is true we have given by a separate bill a 
year’s salary to a deceased Doorkeeper of the House. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Not to the Doorkeeper; to the other fellow. 

A Mr. OWEN. Nor to his wife, nor his children, nor to his dependent 
father. 

Mr. CANNON. That is true. But Iam not here to talk about that. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I believe that was on the motion of the distin- 
guished economist from Texas. a 

Mr. CANNON. I believe it was under the lead of the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas; and I think many gentlemen of this House haye 

retted their action in that particular. 

ut here is a proposition to pay to the legal representatives, not cred- 
itors as I understand, because I understand he did not owe anything, 
but to the legal representatives of a man having a considerable estate— 
a brother advanced in years, not shown to be a dependent, there being 
no children here is a proposition to give him a sum equal to six months’ 


salary. 

Now, if this has been usual, I believe the custom would be honored 
in the breach and not in the observance. Gentlemen must recollect, 
and I say it not to excite prejudice against this measure, that after all 
is said and done the money comes from the Treasury, and is raised by 
taxation which is inexorable, reaching every man, woman, and child 
that is a consumer of the whole sixty millions of our people; some of 
them rich, some of them poor. If, I grant you, there were minor 
children that had not anything to live upon, if there was somebody de- 
pendent, Ithink it would be well to do this; but I doubt the propriety 
of following this precedent farther. And I feel more free to make the 
objection here, because I will say of this late employé of the House he 
was a magnificent man in every respect. But I do not think his mem- 
ory requires this appropriation. 

Mr. HITT. Will the gentlemen permit me a question ? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HITT. Did not the House take exactly the action that is here 
proposed in the case of Mr. Hincks, the colleague of Mr. Lord, at the 
time of his death ? 

Mr. CANNON. Possibly; I do not recollect. 

Mr. REED, of Maine, Not exactly this action, because in that case 
a full year’s salary was given. . 

Mr. HITT. And he left a sister? 

Mr. CANNON. But the sister, as I recollect, was dependent, and 
it was a somewhat distressing case. Nobody is dependent here. Itis 
a proposition in the name of the memory of a deceased employé of this 
House to give this sum, without any showing of necessity therefor, from 
the Treasury of the’ yore to adults who are in no sense dependent; 
and I do not know whether they are worth more or less; whether they 
are worth $100,000 or $50,000 or half a million dollars, or nothing. 
There appears to be no information about that. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I should not be able to reconcile myself to 
the amendment I have proposed upon the grounds upon which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] announces he would be reconciled 
toit. Iam very glad for my part he has brought up the question, be- 
cause I do not desire that this thing should be done except by the con- 
currence of the judgment of this House. 

I do not believe that we ought to encourage the growing disposition 
of giving sums out of the Treasury to the House officials simply because 

they are House officials. But I do believe that it is fair and just that 
we should give a reasonable sum as a recognition of faithful services 
long continued. 

Let me give an example. In this very bill there is a proposition 
which has been over without objection to pay the full salary of 
the late Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Hunter, in recognition of his 
long and useful services to the country, 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Allow me to finish this statement. I be- 
lieve that such an expenditure, instead of being charity, which we have 
no right to give, is a fair and legitimate expenditure of the public treas- 
ure in order to procure faithful service. I believe that such a recogni- 
tion of long-continued work, of long-continued faithful service, is an 
incentive to faithful service, and therefore a justifiable expenditure. 

Mr. LONG. Is the gentleman aware that the committee refused to 
concur in the amendment to which he has just referred ? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. They will eventually pay it, no doubt, be- 
cause these are only formal non-concurrences. 

Now, what is the particular case? For twenty consecutive years 


Mr. Lord was the reporter of this House, without any superior in the 
corps. Perhaps it would be invidious for me to say more although I 
may think it. 

Mr. PRICE. At what salary? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Five thousand dollars, subject to his expenses 
which he had to pay for work done. Whatthe net result was I donot 


know. I only know that for services such as he rendered much larger 
sums have been paid and are being paid to-day throughout the United 
States. Now, I feel that that is a proper expenditure of money. When 
his colleague died a sum equal to a full year’s salary was given. 

I propose that we should give six months’ salary and the funeral ex- 
penses. He was, as I was saying when interrupted, for twenty years 
one of the best reporters we had in the House, and was for years before 
that in the employment of the Senate, giving thorough satisfaction at 
all times. Now, in this general payment of money to the estates of de- 
ceased officers an omission looks like a reflection, and I submit that on 
the grounds which I have stated it is reasonable and just that this sum 
should be paid. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, I most heartily concur in the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON J. If the Gov- 
ernment owes the estate of the deceased anything, I am in favor of paying 
it; but, as I do not understand that any such elaim is set up, I am op- 
posed, notwithstanding the long line of precedents, to voting a gratuity 
to this man’s or to any other man’sestate. If the Government of the 
United States will pay its honest debts it will have enough to do with- 
out voting charities. We ought to be just before we undertake to be 
generous, and I think the sooner Congress abandons the practice of vot- 
ing six months’ or twelve months’ pay to the estates of deceased em- 
ployés or of members of this House or the other, the sooner they will 
evince by their action a just conception of the rights of the people and 
of their own powers under the Constitution. I trust that the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I have buta word tosay. I always 
listen with great interest to everything that is said by the gentleman 
from the State of Maine [Mr. REED], but the only arguments I have 
heard from him in favor of this proposition are two. The first is that 
he feels like giving this money. It does infinite honor to the gentle- 
man’s heart that he feels that way. So do I feel that way, but that is 
no reason for gratifying our feelings at the expense of the people of the 
United States. The gentleman’s other reason is that this man worked 


twenty years for the Government and received $100,000. Now, it may 


be possible that there are men in the country doing like work and re- 
ceiving that amount of money, but is it not equally true that men of 
greater skill are pursuing lines of business which require them to work 
much harder for less pay? In other words, is not this above the aver- 
age of the wage that is received by the workers of the United States? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Has my friend noticed that there are quite 
a number of propositions to pay the estates of deceased members of 
Congress the full salaries of the members ? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, sir; and I am the only one in the House that is 
in a position to oppose all such propositions consistently, because when- 
ever [ have had an opportunity to raise my voice or to cast my votein 
this Congress or in the last Congress against propositions to pay any- 
body a dollar of anybody else’s money of which I am the custodian, 
unless there has been value received, I have done so. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] unfortunately is not in a position to consist- 
ently take that ground. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I think I am. 

Mr. PRICE. And when men appeal to me to doa thing that is wrong 
because similar wrong things have been done in years past, I must de- 
cline to do it unless some better reason can be given. It is sufficient 
for us to know that the bargain with this man for his services was $5,000 
a year, that he performed the service well, and that we paid him for it 
infull. That ends the matter. We may feel like relieving the necessi- 
ties of every man, woman, and child in the world that needs relief, but 
we must get our philanthropy from our own hearts and put it in prac- 
tice from our own pockets. = 

Mr. CANNON. Let me say that the case is not at all upon all fours 
with the case of voting an allowance for the widows and children of 
deceased members. There the election is for two years, the man has 
arranged his business with reference to it, and the expenses of the cam- 
paign and other expenses incident to the position must be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. PRICE. The cases are not exactly analogous, and there are in- 
finitely stronger reasons for the rejection of this proposition than for the 
rejection of the other, although there is very little excuse for the other 
either. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I ought to say something 
in regard to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED]. If this were an original proposition I should not hesi- 
tate a moment to oppose it; but when I look back over our proceedings 
at this session of Congress and at preceding sessions I find almost in- 
numerable instances of appropriations of thischaracter. In this very 
bill we have half a dozen such instances, to each one of which I am 
unalterably opposed on principle; but when such allowances are made 
by the House I am unwilling, so far as I am concerned, to draw the 
line at the proposition of the gentleman from Maine, and I shall sup- 
port it. 

— 0 Allow me to ask how many wrongs it takes to make 
a right 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I call attention to the fact that we have 
passed paragraph after paragraph similar in character to this; and it 
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seems to me that objection, if there were ground for objection, ought 
to have begun earlier. 

Mr. Costin I did begin the objection earlier to exactly similar 
P ons. 

5 , of Maine. But the gentleman did not present the same 
forcible arguments. 

Mr. PRICE. Because I had no desire to occupy the time of the 
House; and I would not have discussed this amendment except in re- 

ly to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and the gentleman from 
Hiin ois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. I know of no proposition similar to this on this 
bill or at this session of Congress, except the passage of an independent 
measure for the relief of somebody who represented the late Doorkeeper 
of the House. E 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I have submitted this matter to the House; 
that is all the concern I have in it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As this gentleman was drawing asalary of $5,000 a 
year this proposition to pay to his legal representatives six months’ salary 
and his funeral involves an appropriation of about $3,000, I 
am informed by those who know the facts that when Mr. Lord died he left 
nochildren pia | his wife was not living; that his estate was in good con- 
dition; that, in fact, he was well off. His estate now goes to his broth- 
ers and sisters, or other legal representatives, who are already liberally 
provided for from means which he was fortunate enough to acquire 
from other sources than his earnings as a reporter. It is mow proposed 
to give this additional allowance of six months’ extra pay for services 
never rendered. If there were minor children who were in want or a 
widow who needed this money to console her declining years I would 
not object; but to vote $3,000 to brothers and sisters of this deceased 
official, when they are already receiving a large sum of money from 
his estate, is, I think, carrying this matter of charity a little too far. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. You did it in the case of a Democratic Door- 
keeper. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In that case I hope there were some mitigating 
circumstances, 

Mr. REED, of Maine. You ought to know, as you voted for it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If there were not, then I did wrong in support- 
ing it; but I do know that in the case of the Doorkeeper the money 
went to pay funeral expenses which the relatives were not able to pay. 

Mr. OATES. There was an allowance of $500 for funeral expenses 
besides the salary, which was wrong. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did he not leave a widow? 

Mr. OATES. No. 

A MEMBER. The money went to his father. 

Mr. DOCKERY. In that case there were absolutely no mitigating 
circumstances. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery] 
says in that case there were no mitigating circumstances. But if we 
did wrong in that case, are we to do wrong again ? 

I do not know whether this gentleman, Mr. Lord, had any politics 
or not; I do not think he had. He remained here under all adminis- 
trations. If he ever had any political views pre, the eight years of 
his service while I was here I never knew it; and I do not think any 
gentleman ever did. The question of politics does not cut any figure 
here, because this gentleman was entirely outside of all political con- 
siderations and sympathies and prejudices, so far as I know. But Ido 
know that he has left a large estate to be inherited by his brothers 
and sisters; and we ought not to pay to them $3,000 more. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr, REED, of Maine, 
it was rejected; there being—ayes 57, noes 64. 

Mr. BURROWS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after amendment 108 the following : 

“To N Henry H. Smith for additional services rendered as Journal Clerk 
under the resolutions of the House of February 23, 1882, and December 12, 1885, 
and for services rendered as clerk to the Committee on Rules during the pres- 
ent session, $500.” 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered 

Mr. BURNES. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS. It will be remembered that by resolution of the 
House the Journal Clerk was authorized to make a compilation of the 
decisions on points of order and the revisions of the rules from the 
foundation of the Government, a work not only requiring great parlia- 
mentary knowledge, but involving very great labor. For this work he 
has received no compensation. Besides, he acts as clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. This amendment appropriates $500 for the whole of 
these services. Similar allowances were made in the Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh Co: Itrustthat the amendment may be adopted 
and that the matter may go to the committee of conference, so that they 
may have jurisdiction of the subject and make such report upon it as 
they think just and equitable. 

Mr. PRICE. Does the gentleman know what the compensation of 
this officer is? 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not know and do not care. 

Mr. PRICE. I do care. But I did not ask the gentleman whether 
he cared; I asked him whether he knew. 


Mr. BURROWS. This is for additional service rendered by order of 
the House, service which this officer was not called upon to perform at 
all as Journal Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] 
insist on the point of order? 

Mr. BURNES. I understand the point of order is based on the fact- 
that it is the same proposition voted down during the first considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope the gentleman will not insist on his point 
of g: Let the committee of conference have jurisdiction of the 
subject. 

Mr. BURNES. Iwill withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I renew the point of order. I say that it is not 
authorized by law. It is giving a second salary after giving the first. 

Mr. BURROWS. But let it go to the conference committee. 

Mr. REAGAN. I donot want it to go; it has gone far enough now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas renews the point of 
order against the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Gas BURROWS. Does the Chair think his point is good for any- 
thing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. BURROWS, I should like to hear on what $ Bs 

The CHAIRMAN, It is the same amendment offered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole when the bill was first under consideration in that 
committee. b ’ 

Mr. BURROWS. I submit to the Chair that it is not the same 
amendment. No such amendment as the one pending was ever offered 
heretofore in the Committee of the Whole. Therefore that statement 
isa mistake. The Committee of the Whole never had it before it, and 
never voted on it. The amount was different; that wasa proposition to 
pay $1,000. The Chair will observe by the erasure that it is a different 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think a mere change of 
amount alters the character of the amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is a different proposition. The changes which 
have been made make it a different proposition. This substantial prop- 
osition has not been acted on in the Committee of the Whole. Thesub- 
stantial part of the proposition has been changed. [Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and the 
amendment is ruled out. 

The question recurred on Senate amendment 108, which had been al- 
ready reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The recommendation of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is that the amendment be non-concurred in, If there be 
no objection, the amendment will be non-concurred in. 

Mr. PRICE. I object. 

The Senate amendment was again read. 

Mr. PRICE. I ask for a division. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before the vote is taken I should like to say a 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is dividing. 

The House divided; and there were —ayes 72, noes 14. 

So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

The one hundred and ninth amendment of the Senate was read, as 
follows: : 

t of sixty-five printers rly employed on 
rind ig „for N 9 the ankan arna pa 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I moveto concur. I wish to say to the House, 
Mr. Chairman, that under the law creating the Government Printing 
Office printers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are allowed 50 cents per 
thousand ems for composition, according to the scale of prices made in 
a neighboring city, and according to the scale of the Government Print- 
ing Office. These men on the RECORD do our work immediately; they 
are our workmen; and a year ago, when this proposition was placed on 
the bill and carried through both Houses, the intention at that time 
was to amend the organic act so as to give these men 3 or 5 cents per 
thousand ems extra in order to pay them for the night-work which they 
performed. By some mistake, or by some misapprehension on the part 
of the person who was to bring forward the matter, it was not done, 
and so we find ourselves this year again passing this proposition. 

These men, who are employed immediately by Congress, who are doing 
Congressional printing, have harder and severer work to do than any 
other employés in that Government Printing Office, while they are 
paid proportionately 20 per cent. less. 

I simply ask in the interest of these men who do this Congressional 
work that they shall receive justice at the hands of this House. I do 
not wish any point to be made on it, that they are working now under 
contract, under the law, but I do ask they shall have fair wages—as 
fair wages as are paid by any firm in the city of Washington, or by any 
office in any other city of America. Now, 50 cents per thousand ems 
for composition is regarded as for plain news composition, but these men 
are compelled to do book-work for thatprice. I hope no line of economy, 
no line of precedent will stepin this House now to take away from these 
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men the money they are fairly entitled in equity and justice to receive. 
I leave it entirely to the good sense of the House to adopt this amend- 
ment so it may go into the hands of the conferees with a favorable vote 
of the House of Representatives, the popular branch of this Government. 

Mr. BURNES. There is good deal of truth in what the gentleman 
says, and the Appropriations Committee in recommending non-concur- 
rence had no other desire than thereby to place the House in a position 
to ascertain exactly what was the average waiting of these CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD printers. 

I will say, however, to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Far- 
QUHAR] that we pay 55 cents instead of 50 cents per thousand ems, and 
that price is largely in excess of what is paid for similarservices in the 
great printing offices of the country. But be that as it may, the mo- 
tion to non-concur was made to allow the conference committee to as- 
certain something as to the average loss of time by waiting on occasions 
of adjournment and the like. I can assure the gentleman from New 
York we have no disposition to deal unfairly or illiberally with this 
class of employés, and will give him and other gentlemen ample oppor- 
tunity to express their views before any action is taken. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Iam very glad to hear the gentleman in charge 
of this bill express his opinion so fairly as he has done. I think on 
fall investigation it will be found that the money compensation as meas- 
ured by the time is even less than that paid by the employing printers 
throughout the United States, and less for the standing time than is 
demanded by any of the typographical unions. With the gentleman’s 
assurance I withdraw the motion to concur. 

The motion to non-concur was agreed to. 

Amendment numbered 110 was read, as follows: 


Strike out of the paragraph the following words: 

Except the claims numbered forty-six thousand and fifty, forty-seven thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-one, and forty-seven thousand four hundred and 
thirteen contained in said Executive Document Number Seventy, seventeen 
thousand one hundred and ninety-seven dollars and thirteen cents,” and insert 
“thirty-nine thousand and twenty dollars and twenty-eight cents.“ 


Mr. BURNES. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. KELLEY. It was my purpose to have made a different motion 
in reference to this amendment, but I see the earnestness with which 
the committee is expediting business, and believing that this motion to 
non-concur, as the gentleman in charge of the bill has said, is like many 
others on which we have passed, merely formal; and being convinced 
that at any rate there will be a better chance for calm and deliberate 
consideration of the facts by the committee of conference than there is 
here in a heated debate at this time, I merely signalize the fact that I 
was ready to ask the Committee of the Whole to take another position, 
but will yield to the good sense and good faith of the Committee on 
Appropriationsin their formal motion to non-concur in this amendment. 

The motion to non-concur was to. 

Amendments numbered 111 to 120, inclusive, were non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 121 was concurred in. 

Mr. BURNES. The remaining amendment, Mr. Chairman, num- 
bered 122, embraces all the rest of the bill. It will require some time 
to read it; but, of course, if any gentleman desires to have it read I shall 
not complain. I ask ous consent, however, that it be non-con- 
curred in without reading. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have no objection to dispensing with the reading of 
the amendment, which is quite lengthy, but I desire to express the 
wish and hope that the committee will consider favorably the appro- 
priations herein contained, and y those cases that have been 
adjudicated by the Second Auditor and Comptroller. 

Mr. BURNES. I will state to my friend from Pennsylvania the 
reason we moved to non-concur in this first paragraph is, that this list 
was sent from the Department since the bill was reported 
and has not yet been printed, and we have had no opportunity to ex- 
amine the items in detail. We presume they will be found correct; 
but by the time we get the bill into conference the list will have been 
printed, and we will then be enabled to.examine into the facts and give 
a satisfactory report to the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to add that the House called upon the ac- 
counting officers for the statement which was compiled up to the 18th of 
June, and the accounts furnished up to that time were incorporated in 
the bill. The Senate subsequently called for this account up to the 
Ist of July or later, and they were furnished to the Senate, and they 
have also been put into the bill. I do not doubt that they are put in 


properly and that the conferees will upon them. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be non- 
concurred in. 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, since the submission of the propo- 
sition I made a little while ago, providing payment for additional serv- 
ices to the Journal Clerk, against which the point of order was made 
by the gentleman from Texas, I have taken occasion to inquire into the 
facts whether as a matter of fact that proposition was submitted to the 
House; and I find that it was, by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock], and a vote was taken on the resolution, or proposition, which 
was carried by quite a majority, but the point of no quorum was raised, 


whereupon the resolution was withdrawn. It was never, therefore, 
passed upon by the House finally, and I submit under the circum- 
stances that the Chair will doubtless reverse its ruling and submit the 
amendment to a vote of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, upon reflection and exam- 
ination of the RECORD, that the t occupant of the chair, presid- 
ing at that time, now recollects distinctly that the amendment was 
offered and the point of order was made againstit. That was submitted 
to the committee, and the point of order was decided in favor of the 
amendment by a vote of the committee. When the vote was taken 
upon the adoption of the amendment a quorum failed to appear, the 
point of order was raised, and after some time spent in attempting to 
obtain a quorum the gentleman from New York withdrew the amend- 
ment, and it was not finally acted upon by the committee. The Chair 
sup therefore, that the amendment at this time is in order. 

. BURROWS. I trust the House will let it go to the conference 
committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope it will be again reported. 

The amendment was again read ; 

The question was taken on the adoption of the amendment; and 
there were on a division—ayes 79, noes 52. 

Mr. BURNES. I demand tellers, no quorum having voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. BURNES and Mr. BURROWS were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 112, 
noes 52. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNES. I move that the committee rise and report the bill 
and amendments to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. HATCH reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union having had under consideration the Senate 
amendments to the general deficiency bill had directed him to report 
them back with various recommendations. 

Mr. BURNES. I move the adoption of the report, and upon that de- 
mand the previous question. 

Mr. REAGAN. I demand a separate vote on the last amendment 
agreed to, allowing $500 extra to the Journal Clerk of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands a separate 
vote on the amendment in relation to pay of the Journal Clerk of the 
House. Is a separate vote demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. BURROWS. I trast the gentleman from Texas will not insist 
on a separate vote on that amendment. It is a matter which might 
as well be determined by the conference committee. There is no use 
in taking up time with the yeas and nays on any of these things. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous question 
85 the report of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. A 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If no further separate vote be demanded the ques- 
tion will be on concurring in the report of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, except as to the amendment indicated 
by the eS from Texas. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the gentleman from Texas will not insist 
on a separate vote. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do. z 

The report of the Committee of ihe Whole House on the state of the 
Union was to, with the exception indicated. 

Mr. BURNES moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment on which 
a separate vote is demanded by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 


Add to Senate amendment 108 the prapatan 

“Topay Henry H. Smith, for additional service rendered as Journal Clerk un- 
der the resolutions of the House of February 23, 1882, and December 12, and 
for services rendered as clerk to the Committee on Rules during the present 
session, $500. 


Mr. REAGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. P 

The SPEAKER. The committeerecommend concurrence in theSen- 
ate amendment with the amendment which has just been read; and 
upon that the gentleman from Texas demands the yeas and nays. 

bert anaes being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there were— 
ayes 38. 

The SPEAKER, No vote having been taken this morning, the Chair 
is unable to determine whether the affirmative vote is one- or not. 
The Chair will count the other side. 

The negative vote being taken, there were noes 112. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate amend- 
ment with the amendment proposed by the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 143, nays 74, not vot- 


ing 105; as follows: 
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YEAS—143, 
Allen, C. II. Evans, ner, Rowell, 
Anderson, J. A. Everhart, La Folletto, Ryan, 
Atkinson, Farquhar, Lawler, Sawyer, 

x Felton, Li 5 Scranton, 
Dayse, 4 Findlay, Lin * Seney. 

mon A Little, Sessions, 
g Foran, Long, Shaw, 
Bliss, Lore, Singleton, 
Bound Fuller, Lyman, Skinner, 
Boutelle, Funston, Markham, Snyder, 
Breski C.R. Gibson, C.H. 3 —— 

n . „C. II. y - nger, 
Browne, T. T, McAdoo, necker, 
Brown, C. E. Grosvenor, M Stone, E, F. 
Brown, W. W. Grout, M Strait, 
Brumm, Hale, McKenna, Swinburne, 
Buchanan, Hall, Merriman, ‘Tarsney, 
Bunnell Harmer, Millard. ‘Taylor, I. H. 
Burleigh, Hayden, Mitchell $ Thomas, O. B. 
Burrows, Henderson, Moffatt, Thompson, 
Butterworth, Hepburn, r hy, Townshend, 
Campbell, J. M, Hermann, vogley, Van Eaton, 

non, Hewitt, Nelson, Viele, 
Carleton, Hiestand, O'Neill, Charles Wa 
ires, o, Wakefield. 
Collins, Hiscock, Owen, Warner, William 
Conger, Titt, ker, Weaver, A.J. 
Cooper, Holmes, yne, Weber, 
Cutcheon, Hopk Perkins, West, 
Daniel, Howard, TS, White, A.C. 
Davis, Hudd, Pettibone, Whiting, 
Dingley, ` Pirce, Wilkins, 
Dorsey, James, Plumb, Wolford, 
Dowdney, Johnston, J. T, Reed, T. B. Woodburn, 
Eldredge, Kelley, Rockwell, Worthington. 
Ely, Ketcham, Romeis, 
NAYS—74. 
Alien, J.M. Dockery, Jones, J. H Randall, 
Bennett, Dougherty, Jones, J.T, 
Bland, Eden, bon, Reid, J. W. 
Blount, Ford, Landes, ichardson, 
Boyle, Forney, Lanham, Sayers, 
naa 8 es Fevre, SOR a 
ynum, ass, lbach, wart, es 
Cabell, Green, W.J. Matson, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Campbell, Felix Halsell, McRae, Swope, 
Clements, Morgan, Tau 5 
Cobb, Hatch, Morrill, ‘Taylor, J. M. 
Cowles, Heard eal, a 
Cox, Hemphill, O'Ferrall, : 
Crain, enderson, J.S. Outhwaite, Warner, A. J. 
Crisp, erbert, 2 Weaver, J. B. 
Croxton, Holman, Perry, heeler, 
Oulberson, Hutton, Pidcock, ise 
in, I 5 Pindar, 
Davidson, A. C. Johnston, T. D. Price, 
NOT VOTING—1065. 
Adams, G. E. Dibble, MeMillin, Stephenson 
Adams, J. J. Dunham, Miller, Stewart, J. W. 
Aiken, Dunn, Milliken, St. Martin. 
Andetson, C.M. Ellsberry, Mills Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Arnot, Ermentrout, Morrison, Storm, 
Ballentine, r. Morrow, Struble, 
Barbour, Muller, Symes, 
Barksdale, Gibson, Eustace Neece, Taylor, E, B. 
Barnes, lan, Norwood, ylor, 
Barry, Glover, Oates, J. 

a, Green, R. S. O'Donnell, ‘Throckmorton, 
Blanchard, Guenther, OH Tillman, 
Bragg, Hammond, O'Neill, J. J. Tucker, 
Breckinridge, WCP. Hanback, Payson, Van 

k, Haynes, Phelps, Wade, 
Caldwell Henderson, T.J. Ranney, Wadsworth 
Campbell, J. E. Henley, Reese, Wallace, 
Campbell, T. J. Hill, Rice, ‘ard, J. H. 
Candler, Houk, Riggs, Ward, T. B. 
Caswell, Johnson, F. A Robertson, Wellborn 
Clardy, ing, rs, White, Milo 
Com “ ler, illis, 
Comstock, Louttit, Scott, Wilson, 

H Lovering, a Winans. 
ven owry, 
Davidson, R. II. M. Mahoney, 8) 
Dawson, McKinley, Steele, 


So the Senate amendment was concurred in with an amendment. 

Mr. BURNES. Iask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
names of members voting be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The following pairs were announced until further notice: 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. 

Mr. MCKINLEY with Mr, MILLS. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York, with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. Davipson, of Florida, with Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. ARNOT with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. RANNEY. 

Mr. BARKSDALE with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

Mr. BRAGG with Mr. CASWELL. 

Mr. RoBERTSON with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. HANBACK. 

Mr. Rocers with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. BARBOUR with Mr. LIBBEY. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. WADsWoRTIL. 
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Mr. HAMMOND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. LOUTITT. 

Mr. WELLBORN with Mr. PHELPS. 

Mr. SADLER with Mr. VAN SCHAICK., 

Mr. HILL with Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. Storm with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. REESE with Mr. ADAMS, of Nlinois. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr. MILLIKEN, until July 30. 

For this day: 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. MORROW. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. HAYNES. 

On this vote: 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. STRUBLE. 

Mr. NEECE with Mr. Payson. 

Mr. Duxx with Mr. Symes. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. BURNES. To expedite business I move that the House request 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as managers of the conference 
on the part of the House the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE] and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McComas]. 

Mr. LIBBEY, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 9990) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the right of way for a street- 
railway from the Baltimore wharf, at Old Point. Comfort, Elizabeth 
City County, Virginia, to and across the Mill Creek bridge, in the same 
county; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mitteo on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. REAGAN. I call up the special order, the interstate-commerce 
bill. ; 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. I call up as a question of pie the 
bill H. R. 7406, with message of the President of the United States 
returning the same with his objections. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill called 
up by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REAGAN. Has that priority over the measure which I call 
up? 
The SPEAKER. It has. It is a question of the highest privilege, 
but the question of consideration can be made against it. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FORNEY, Iask the gentleman from Wisconsin to yield for a 
moment that I may call up the fortifications bill and have it referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. I will do so if I lose no privilege. 

The bill (H. R. 9798) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other p , with amendments of the 
Senate, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed with the amendments. 

MARY ANDERSON. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill called 
up by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7436) granting a pension to Mary Anderson. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] raises 
the question of consideration against this bill, and the question is, Will 
the House now proceed to consider the bill? 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 72. 

Mr. REAGAN, [I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 112, nays 117, not 
voting 92; as follows: p 


YEAS—112. 

Ilen, C. II Cutcheon, Hitt, Nelson, 
Anderson, J. A. avis, Holmes, O'Neill, Charles 
Atkinson, Dingley, Hopkins, re, 

er, rey, J; n, Owen, 
yne, Ely, James, Parker, 
Bingham, vans, Johnson, F. K. Payne, 

iss, Everhart, Johnston, J. T. Peters, 
Bound, Farquhar, Kelley, Pettibone, 
Boutelle Felton, Ketcham, Pirce, 
Brady, Kleiner, Plumb, 
Browne, T. M. Fuller, La Follette, Price, 
Brown, O. E. n, Lehlbach, Reed, T. B. 
Brown, W. W. Geddes, Lindaley, Rice, 
Buchanan, Gilfillan, Little, Rockwell, 
Buck, Goff, Lovering, Rom 
Bunnell, Grosvenor, deer Rowell, 
Burleigh, Grout, kham, Ryan, 
Burrows, x Maybury, Sawyer, 
Butterworth. yden, MeComas, Scran 
Campbell, J. MM. Henderson, D.B. McKenna, ; 

non, Hepburn, Millard, Spooner, 
Carleton, Hermann, rer eia Stephenson, 
o! 
Conger, Hires, Morrill, Swinburne. 
per, Hiscock, Negley, Taylor, I. H. 
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Taylor, Zach. Wait, Weber, Wilkins, 
Thomas, O. B. Wakefield, West, s 
Thompson, Warner, W. White, A.C. 
Wade, Weaver, A.J. Woodburn, 
NAYS—117. 

Allen, J. M. Dowdney, Lanham, Singleton, 
Ballentine, Eden, Lawler, i 7 
Bennett, Eldredge, Le Fevre, Snyder, 
Bland, Ermentrou Wry, Sowden, 
Blount, Findlay, Springer, 
Boyle, Foran, Stahlnecker, 
Breckinridge, C.R. Ford, McAdoo, Ste 
Brumm, Forney, 2 Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Burnes, MeMillin, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Bynum, ay, McRae, e, 
Cabell, Gibson, C. H. Merriman, Swope, 
Campbell, Felix Glass, Morgan, A 
n Sees | eee 

ngs, g u Y. 8 

y Halsell, Neal, Townshend, 
Clements, Harris, Norwood, Trigg, 

* es, Turner, 

Compton, Heard, O'Ferrall, Van Eaton, 
Cowles, Hemphill, Outhwaite, Viele, 
Cox, Henderson, J. S. Peel, Warner, A. J. 
Crain, Herbert, Try, Weaver, J. B. 
Crisp, Hewitt, Pidcock, ler, 
Croxton, Holman, Pindar, Wilis, 
Culberson, Howard, dall, Wilson, 
Daniel, Hutton, n, Wise, 

5 Jo T. D Reid. J. W. Wolford, 
Davenport, Jones, J. H. n, Wo: 
Davidson, A. C. Jones, J. T. Sayers, 

ery, Laffoon, Seney, 
Dougherty, Landes, Shaw, 

NOT VOTING—92. 
Adams, G. E. Dunham, Lore, Sessions, 
Adams, J. J. Dunn, Louttit, Smalls, 
Aiken, Elisberry, Mahoney, . 
Anderson, C. M. Fisher, - Me š 
Arnot, ger, Miller, Stewart, J. W. 
Barbour, Gibson, Eustace Mills, Martin, 
Bar 9 Glover Mitchell, Stone, E. F. 
Barnes, reen, R. S. Morrow, 
Barry. Guenther, Muller, es, 
Beach, e, eece, Taylor, E. B. 
Belmont, Hammond, O'Donnell, mas, J. R. 
Jan K A O'Hara, Th 

B Haynes, O'Neill, J.J. 
Breekinridge, WOP. Henderson, T.J. Payson, Tucker, 
Caldwell, enley, Perkins, Van Schaick, 
Cam Hill, Phelps, Wadsworth, 

r, Houk, Ranney, Wallace, 
Caswell, Hudd, Reese, Ward, J. H. 
Comstock, Irion, Riggs. Ward, T. B. 
Curtin, King, n, Wellborn 
Davidson, R. II. M. Laird, Rogora; White, Milo 
Dawson, Libbey, Sadler, 

Dibble, Long, Scott, Winans. 


So the House refused to consider the bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
names of members voting be dispensed with. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I object. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. REAGAN. Imove to proceed to the consideration of the inter- 
state-commerce bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. I rise to a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that I shall not be supplanted 
again after having addressed the Chair first. é 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has simply to enforce the rules of the 
House. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] states that he 
rises to a privileged motion, and the Chair does not yet know what his 
motion is. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But before the gentleman made the announce- 
ment the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] rose and moved to take 
up the interstate-commerce bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill to regulate interstate commerce, and pending 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] states that he rises to 
make a privileged motion. The Chair must entertain the motion, at 
least to the extent of ascertaining what it is, and if it be a privileged 
motion, of course the Chair must entertain it. 

Mr. SAWYER. My motion is that the House proceed to consider 
the bill (H. R. 7108) granting a pension to Andrew J. Wilson, with 
the veto message of the President thereon. 

Mr. REAGAN. If the gentleman will allow a vote to be taken on 
the interstate-commerce bill it will take only a short time, and then 
we can to other business, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But they will not allow a vote upon it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is only one man interested in this pension 
case, and there are fifty-six millions of people interested in the inter- 
state-commerce bill. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is the way you state it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. There isa great big principle in- 
volved in this pension case which Congress ought to vindicate, 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. And there is a great big principle in- 
volved in the interstate-commerce bill, too. 


Mr. Speaker, I understood the 
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gentleman from Maine to propose, 
for gentlemen on the other side, that if we would take a vote upon one 


vetoed pension bill we could then go on to consider the interstate-com- 

merce bill, Is that their proposition ? 
Mr. REED, of Maine. Regular order. 

I raise the question of consideration against the bill. 


Mr. REAGAN. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas raises the question of 
consideration against the bill called up by the gentleman from New 


York. The question is, Will the House now proceed to consider the 


bill? 


Mr. MORRILL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 100, nays 120, not 


voting 102; as follows: 


YEAS—10, 
Allen, C. H. Evans, Lindsley, 
Anderson, J. A. Everhart, Little, 
Atkinson, Farquhar, Long, 
Baker, Felton, Lovering, 
Bayne, Fi T, ES hoe wn 
Bingham, Fuller, bury, 
Boutelle, n. McComas, 
Browne, T. M. Geddes; McKenna, 
Brown, © E. Grout, Millard, 
Brown, W. Harmer, Milliken, 
n Hayden, Moffatt, 
Buck, Henderson, D.B. Morrill, 
Bunnell, Hepburn, Negley, 
Burleigh, Hermann, eon. 
Burrows, Hiestand, O'Neill, Charles 
Campbell, J. E. Hires, rne, 
Carleton, Owen, 
eee; = er 
nger, : yne, 
Cooper, J: n, Perkins, 
Cuteheon, James, Peters, 
Deoir 9 a = Pettibone, 
ohnston, J. a 
Dorsey, Ketcham, Plumb, 
y, Lehlbach, Price, 
NAYS—120, 
Allen, J.M. 8 Laffoon, 
Ballentine, Dowdney, Landes, 
Belmont, Dunn, 
Bennett, Eläreage ee 
an ` ‘evre, 
Blount, Ermentrout, Lore, 
aide wry, 
inridge, C. R. Foran, Martin, 
Breckinridge, WOP. Ford, Matson, 
Brumm, Forney, McAdoo, 
Burnes, ah McMillin, 
Byn ay, Rae. 
Caldwell Gibson, C. H. Merriman, 
Cam J. NM. Glass, itchell, 
Clardy, Green, W. J. 8 
Clements, Hale, Mo; n, 
Cobb, Hall, Neal, 
Com Harris’ 8 
mpton, orwood, 
Cowles, Hatch, 
Cox, Heard O’Ferrall, 
Crain, —.— hin, 18 Peel, 
Crisp, eni * ? 
Croxton, „ Pidcock. 
Culberson, Hewitt, Pindar, 
D, Holman, Randall, 
$ Johnston, T. D. 5 
5 Jones, J. H. Reid. J. W. 
Davidson, A. C. Jones, J. T. Richardson, 
ery, Kleiner, Sayers, 
NOT VOTING—102. 
Adams, G. E. Dibble, La Follette, 
Adams, J. J. 5 Laird 
Aiken, Ellsberry, Libbe 
Anderson, C. M. Fisher, Louttit, 
Arnot, Gallinger, Mahoney, 
Barbour, Gibson, Eustace Mark 4 
Barksdale, Gilfillan, M 
Barnes, Glover, McKinley, 
Pay; Gof, Miller, 

3 Green, R. S. Mills, 
Blanchard, Grosvenor, Morrow, 
Bliss, Guenther, Muller, 
Bound, x Murphy, z 
Brady, Hanback, O'Donnell, 
Bragg. Haynes, O'Hara, 
Butterworth, Henderson, T. J. O'Neill, J, J. 

1, Henley, Outhwaite, 
Campbell, Felix 1, Payson, 
RE Holmes, Pheips, 
Candler, ouk, Ranney, 
Cannon, Howard, Reese, 
Catchings, Hudd, x 
Comstock, Hutton, Robertson, 
Davenport, Irion, TS, 
Davidson, R. II. M. Kelley, Sadler, 
Dawson, King, t, 


W: 
Wakefield. 


So the House refused to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the names be dispensed with. ; 
Mr. REED, of Maine, and others objected. 
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The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. WILLIS with Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, for the rest of this day. 
The following-named members were announced as paired on this vote: 
Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. Camp of Ohio, with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, with Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. GOFF. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. Symes. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, who 
also announced that the President had approved and signed joint reso- 
lution and bills of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 129) directing the Public Printer to for- 
ward the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to our legations abroad; 

An act (H. R. 5866) to construct a road to the national cemetery at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and 

An act (H. R. 7627) providing for the construction of a light-house 
supply steamer for the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and for other pur- 


poses. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill (H. R. 3014) to pro- 
vide for terms of court in Colorado; when the Speakersigned the same. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. REAGAN. I now ask that the House proceed to the consider- 
ation of the interstate-commerce bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The bill indicated by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. REAGAN] has been called up by him; but pending that other 
gentlemen rise to privileged questions, which the Chair is bound to en- 
tertain. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 6136} 
granting a pension to John W. Farriss, which has been vetoed by the 
President and reported back from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. REAGAN. I raise the question of consideration upon that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill called 
up by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6136) granting a pension to John W. Farriss. 


Mr. REAGAN. I raise the question of consideration on that bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. Lask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] to 
yield that the gentleman fram Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] may make a 
conference report. 

Mr. MORRILL. I yield for a moment to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that he may make a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a conference report? 

Mr. BAYNE, Yes, sir. 


WILLIAM P. CHAMBLISS. 


» Mr. WHEELER. On the 23d of July this House adopted a confer- 
ence report in reference to the bill (H. R. 68) for the relief of William 
P. Chambliss, and the Senate adopted the same report. Afterward it 
was found that in printing the bill there had been a mistake in the 
middle name. The conferees, being again called together, decided to 
submit a new report, making the necessary correction. The Senate has 
adopted the new conference report; and I now offer that report for 
adoption by the House. . First I will move to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was adopted on the 23d of July. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Alabama asks unanimous con- 
sent to reconsider the vote by which the report of the committee of con- 
ference on this bill was agreed to by the House on the 23d of July, it 
having been discovered that there was a mistake in the name of the 
party as mentioned in the engrossed bill. Is there objection? [A 
pause.] In the absence of objection that vote is reconsidered, and 
the matter is again referred to the same conferees. The Clerk will now 
read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the hing aa votes of the two Houses on 
e ee the Senate to the bill H. R. 68, an act for the relief of Wille 
rec- 


That the 
‘following amendment: Strike out the name of Me Will 
ever it appears in the bill and insert the name of “ William P. Chambliss.” 
FRANK L. WOLFORD, 


JOSEPH 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


—8 REED, of Maine. How much does this involve? 
r Mr. WHEELER. It involves the restoration of Major Chambliss to 
‘the retired- . he having resigned nineteen years ago. It 
gives him no back pa 
REED, of Maine, It puts him on the retired-list ? 
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Mr. WHEELER. It does. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. On what ground? 

Mr. WHEELER. The report of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of this House states very lengthily the grounds. Itappears that in two 
Congresses, the eg lass and the Forty-seventh, a bill of this kind 
was passed by the House unanimously without division. At another 
time, I Dellove, a bill for the same purpose passed the Senate. 

Major Chambliss was an officer of the Army and was very severely 
wounded—so severely that he was unable to do duty. In 1867, before 
it was customary to place officers on the retired-list to the extent to 
which it was afterward done, he resigned, in the hope that he might 
recover his health, but in this he has been disappointed. The medical 
certificates and the certificates of various commanders state a case which, 
in the opinion of the Committee on Military Affairs, merited action of 
this character. I think it is the only 3 ſavorably reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs of the House to place on the re- 
tired-list an officer who had resigned. 

The Committee on Military Affairs of this House has taken great care 
in e eee bills of this character. A very large number of such bills 
have been referred to the committee, and I think I was quite correct in 
stating that this is the only one which has been reported favorably to 
restore a resigned officer. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] is well aware that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in former Con has encumbered the Cal- 
endar with a large number of bills restoring officers to the Army. I 
did not anticipate any opposition to this report, and I shall not insist 
upon it if the time of the House is to be consumed. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But officers of the Army and Navy are placed 
upon the retired-list on account of length of service. 

The object of the retired-list is to free the service of men who are not 
in fit condition, either by reason of age or some other reason, to perform 
the duties. It is not intended to take the place of a pension. 

While this might be a case deserving of pension, it seems to me we 
are in great danger of misunderstanding the nature of the retired-list. 
We make a retired-list for the Army and Navy on precisely the same 
principle that we pension our judges. We pension them because of 
their length of service and to enable us to supply their places by men 
who are in the prime of life. That is the sole object and purpose of the 
retired-list. It is given always on account of length of service. 

And it seems to me this is a case where an officer resigned and has 
not been in the service for nineteen years. We are making the retired- 
list for a purpose which might be justifiable in our pension-list. There 
are a great many cases like that coming up, and wherever I have noticed 
them I have called the attention of the House to the matter. I think 
it is a great mistake. 

Mr. BAYNE. This case is exceptional in exery respect. It has been 
so regarded by the Committee on Military Affairs of the House and it 
has been so regarded by the Committee on Military Affairs of the Sen- 
ate. This officer in the Army had served for a great many 
years with marked distinction. He received, I believe, seven wounds 
while he was in the Union service. He resigned from the Army in 
1867 because he believed he would recover from his wounds and be able 
to earn a livelihood for himself outside of the Army. 

Mr. LONG. Ishe now in receipt of a pension? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido not know. I believe he never has applied for a 
pension, but Ido not know that. The Committee on Military Affairs 
in both branches of Congress after careful examination have found this 
case to be exceptional in its character, and have reported that this offi- 
cer, having rendered long and faithful service to the Government in 
the Army, should be placed upon the retired-list. The bill was unan- 
imously recommended by the Committee on Military Affairs in the 
House of Representatives, and that committee has some members who 
look out in reference to those going upon the retired-list quite as closely 
as the gentleman from Maine or any other member of the House. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I should not judge so by their reports. 

Mr. BAYNE. The amendment reported by the conference commit- 
tee is merely verbal in its character. 

Mr. LONG. If this man is not in receipt of a pension he is entitled 
to a pension. 

Mr. BAYNE. I suppose he would be. Ido not know whether he 
would be or not. I haveno doubt he would beif he — ſor s pen- 
sion. I know this is a strong case. I am sure this officer desery 
recommendation of the committee, or this bill would not have 
The conference report has been adopted before. The object of the pres- 
ent conference is simply to substitute for the letter B- the letter P 
in order to get the name right. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does the poeman from Alabama know whether 
this man is drawing a pension? 

Mr. WHEELER. Ido not, but I presume he must be, because there 
is not an officer under like circumstances who is not drawing a pension. 
But this is in lieu of all pensions. 


In respect to what gentlemen say about opposing these matters, I wish 
to say that this case was before the Forty-sixth when no one 
opposed it. It was before the Forty-seventh Congress, and no one 


posed it. It was not only not opposed, but ii PaA the House wi 
out a division. 


1886. 
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It has been brought here on a conference report, and that report was 
adopted vrithout objection. The gentleman was here, and we heard no 
objection from him. He is generally here and attentive, and he says 
he always objects to questions of this character. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is not an accurate statement—at least 
is not quite an accurate statement of what I intended to say. 

Mr. WHEELER. That may be. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Very often this question was raised and op- 
posed. Once it was raised in the other House. I think in the last Con- 
gress it was raised. 

Eem WHEELER. In the last Congress this case was not before this 
ouse. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I do not mean the case of this particular in- 
dividual. But in regard to General Pleasonton the question was raised, 
and my attention was attracted to it, and I have felt it to be my duty 
since when the matter is brought up before ine house to call attention 
to all these cases, because I think we are gradually, on account of our 
personal regard for individuals, turning all the laws with reference to 
the government of our military affairs, with reference to the retired-list, 
and with reference to restoration to rank—we are twisting them all 
awry from the purpose originally intended, and the only purpose upon 
which they can be justified or defended. 

Upon what ground can we possibly justify the retirement of an officer 
upon two-thirds pay? It is solely upon 1 that we are reward- 
ing a man who has passed his whole life in the public service, and find - 
ing old age coming on him, with consequent incapacity, we provide 
ſor that old age by retirement on reduced pay, ſor otherwise we might 
have to continue his full pay, although he may not be able to perform 
full service. 

Now we are having the effect of that other system in the Revenue- 
Marine Service. There we have noretired-listatall. The consequence 
is that there is a e number of officers who are incapable of perform- 
ing the duties of their positions, but who nevertheless draw full pay, 
s no Secretary from motives of compassion will relieve them Sons 

uty— N 

Mr. LONG. There are seven of them over eighty years of age. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. My friend from Massachusetts tells me there 
are seven persons in that service over eighty years of age. The result 
is that no Secretary will be guilty of the inhumanity of turning men 
of that age adrift, and no new ones can be appointed, because nomi- 
nally they are fit for duty since they are receiving full pay. Now, it 
was that consideration, multiplied by the proportion that the Army 
bears to the Marine Corps, that caused ihe oik nal DUNAN ofthe re- 
tired-list. It is proposed here to use it not to retire officers on account 
of length of service, but to reward an officer for unexampled gallantry. 
Isubmit that is not the purpose nor the object, nor is it the ground 
upon which the retired-list was established. 

Mr. WHEELER, I call for the previous question on the adoption 
of the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the report of the committee 
of conference, the House divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 55. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it proper to take the time of the 
House, and I shall therefore ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
report for the present. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, no, I would not do that; let us have a vote di- 
rectly Da it. 
The SPEAKER. The previous{question having been ordered, it can 
only be withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. BAYNE. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. MILLS. It is too late to make that point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair only announced 
the numbers voting, not the result of the vote. 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. REED, of Maine, were appointed tellers. 

Mr. BAYNE. I will withdraw the point of no quorum if the gen- 
tlemen from Alabama can be permitted to withdraw the report. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the report 
for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania withdraws the 
objection of no quorum, provided the gentleman from ma is 
granted permission to withdraw the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

EVENING SESSION FOR PRIVATE BILLS, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to have an order made 
for the consideration of private bills to-night. Many gentlemen have 
insisted upon this, and I do it in the interest of many worthy claimants; 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House will on Thursday, July 29, take a recess from 5 
o'clock p. m, until 8 o’clock p. m., the evening session to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar to which there may be no objection, 
and the session not to continue beyond 11 o’clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 


XVII— 82 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Is it in order to offer an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is in order, there being no objection to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. _I decline to yield for amendments. I can not 
yield if this is going to lead to discussion. I will state to the gentle- 
man that it embraces all private bills which are not objected to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I want to move to strike out private 
bills and insert Senate bill 1886, amending the ion law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I must decline to yield for the amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on the adoption of the resolution, there 
were—ayes 65, noes 23. 

Mr. BENNETT. No quorum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will withdraw the resolution rather than con- 
sume the time of the House. It is nothing to me 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been ordered it can 
only be withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN and Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. BENNETT, and the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. BENNETT. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

So (no further count being demanded) the resolution was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas raises the question of 
consideration against the bill and message called up by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But the other question has not been with- 
drawn. The conference report is still before the House. 

The SPEAKER. It was withdrawn. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. It was objected to by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cox]. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair thinksit was not objected to at the time; 
certainly not as far as the Chair heard. The Chair stated that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] would withdraw the point of 
no quorum upon condition that the gentleman from Alabama should be 
allowed to withdraw the report he made. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But the gentleman from North Carolina ob- 


ected. 
2 The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the gentleman make any 
objection. 

Mr. COX. I did object, and thought I was recognized as having ob- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear it, but of course accepts 
the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido not fora moment question that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cox] objected. But business has intervened 
since. A motion has been considered and adopted since that time, 
and I submit it is rather too late to entertain the objection now. 

The SPEAKER. But gentlemen have stated that they supposed the 
objection had been heard, and that the report was not withdrawn. ‘The 
Chair is obliged to accept the statement of a gentleman on the floor as 
to his own action. 

Mr. BLAND. Suppose business had been allowed to run for an hour, 
would it not have been then too late to insist on the objection ? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair thinks it would be in the power of the 
gentleman to state even then that he had supposed his objection was 
heard. It is a matter which involves the privilege of the House. It 
was an error committed by the Chair when, not hearing the gentleman, 
he stated that the report was withdrawn. 

Mr. REAGAN. But if the gentleman did not call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that he had made an objection can it now be en- 
tertained? 

TheSPEAKER. Gentlemen were still under the impression that the 
objection had been heard. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any further objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the report is withdrawn. 


JOHN W. FARRIS. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is, Will the House proceed to 
consider the bill called up by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MOR- 
RILL] with the m of the President. 

Mr. BLAND. Is the bill called up by the gentleman from Kansas 
the subject now under consideration? 

The SPEAKER. It is not under consideration. The gentleman 
calls it up for consideration, and the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. REA- 
GAN] raises the question of consideration against it. 

Mr. BLAND. Task if the question is debatable? 

The SPEAKER. The question of consideration is not debatable. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to say I asked the gentleman from Kansas 
not to bring this bill up, and I regret very much that so meritorious a 
bill should be introdued here when it can not be considered and in 
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antagonism to the interstate-commerce bill. It is a meritorious bill, Ley] has been announced. Mr. MCKINLEY stated that if present he 
and ought to have a fair consideration, and I regret it is forced in here would vote for the Reagan interstate-commerce bill and for all the 


when it can not have that privilege. bi Is forfeiting unearned railroad land grants. In consideration of that 
The SPEAKER. ‘The order of business is not debatable. fact, and as the gentleman calling up this bill stated he antagonized 
The question taken, there were—ayes 65, noes 67. the interstate-commerce bill with it, Phave voted in the negative. 
Mr. MORRILL, No quorum. The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 
Mr. REAGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. MRS. MARIA HUNTER. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. x P 
Mr. BURROWS. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 7167) 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 102, nays 116, not | for the relief of Mrs. Maria Hunter, with the veto message of the Pres- 
voting 104; as follows: A ident. 

OH. Farquhar, Lindsley, Sa: 3 Mr. REAGAN. I raise the question of consideration. 
F Little, Saunton, The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House now proceed to 
Atkinson, — Long, Sessions, consider the bill called up by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Bound, * Funston, 25 3 = 4 Fo rarai tg Mr. REAGAN. On that question I demand the yeas and nays. 
Brady, Geddes, Markham, Stone, E. F. The yeas and nays were ordered. 
niade Ket ag — Mad. pe me SE The question was taken; and there were—yeas 93, nays 107, not 
Brown, W. W. Grou Milliken, Symes, voting 125 as follows: 
Buchanan, Guenther, . lot, I. H. YEAS—93, ae 
Bunnell, Henderson, D. B. Negiey, rley, Thomas, 0. B. Fer ai Fuller,” Little, Ryan, 
Burrows, Hepburn, N. Thompson, Bayne, Funston, Long, Seranton, 
Butterworth, Hermann, O'Neill, Charles Wade, Bound, Geddes, Lyman, Sessions, 
Campbell; J. M. Hires, Osborne, Wait, Browne, T. M. Goff, h T, 
Cannon, Hiscock, Parker, Large Brown, 9. 2 Sas McComas, Blophenson 

* arner, William wn, . en, Millard, ne, . 
Conger, Holm Perkins, ‘Weaver, A. J. a Henderson, D. B. Moffatt, 
Cooper, Hopkins, Peters, Weber, B He . orrill. Swinburne, 
Cuteh Semen —— i White, A. O. — Hiesta 3 N ; lor, I. H. 
eee s — FT. Ries Wilkins, Campbell S M. Hiscock —— aay Taylor, O. B. 
— Laird 5 Ro is,’ * non, * ; 8 

s me. . Holm Parker, „ 
Everhart, Lehlbach, Rowell, per, Ho kins, 5 Weaver, 
NAYS—16. —— s 3 Pettibone, Wo” 
Allen, J. M. Eden, Lanham, Seney, Dingley, Johnson, E. A. Pirce, White, A. C, 
Eldredge, Lawler, Seymour, Ely, Johnston, J. T. Plumb, 
Belmont, Findlay, Le Fevre, Shaw, Evans, Kelley, Reed, T. B. Woodburn, 
Bennett, Foran, Lore, Singleton, Everhart, La Follette, Rice, 
Boyle,” Forney, . Snyder, th Tahibach, 8 
Breckinridge, O. R. Frederick, Martin, Sowden, * : 
Breckinridge, WCP. Gay, 8 NAYS—107. 
Gibson, C. H. McAdoo, + Allen, J. M. Eden, Laffoon, Seney, 

Bynum, Glass, Stewart, Charles Eldredge, Seymour, 

1, Green, W. J. McMillin, St. a. Belmont, Fisher, Le Fevre, wW, 
Campbell, Felix Stone, W. J., Ky. Bennett, Ford, Singleton, 
Carleton, Hall, - Merriman, e, Blount, F Forney, Lowry, ner, 
Catchings, Halsell, Mills, Swope, Boyl: Frederick, Mahoney, Sowden, 
Clardy, Harris, Morgan, Tarsney, Brecklars nridge,C.R. Gay, Martin, Springer, 
Clements, Hatch, Morrison, Taulbee, Breckinridge, WCP.Gibson, C. H. Matson. necker, 
Cobb, H Murphy, Townshend, Burnes, Glass, McMillin, Stewart, Charles 
Collins, Hem . Neal, Trigg, Cabell, Green, W. J. McRae, St. Martin, 
Cowles, H J. S. Norwood, Turner, * | Campbell, Felix Hale, Merriman, Swope, 

Cox, Van Eaton. Cat Hall, Mills, Tarsney, 

Crain, Holman, O’Ferrall, Clements, Halsell, Morgan, Tauli 
Hutton, waite, W. $ Morrison, Townshend, 

Culberson, . — ao eel, Beran gh Collina, Hath, — Trigg, 

+ Perry, ard, T. mstock, eece, rner, 

J J Pidcock, ‘Warner, A. J. hs H i N Eaton, 
— — È Vareda |g Henden, J.S. Seen’ F 

ery, — J. W. A rien, H rt, O’ Ferrall, 8 

Dunn, Landes, Sayers, Wise. persue, Holman, Peel, Ward, T. IR 
OTIN Curtin, g erry, ver, 

Adams, G. E. 8 = eel Biggs, Dargai A.C Hutton, Pindar” Whee j 

8 n, e on, * x in, 
Adams, J. J. Davidson, R. H.M. Kelley, n, Dockery, J J.H. Reagan, 
Aiken, Davis, Ketcham, Rogers, 88 Jones J: T. Richardson, Wort! 
Anderson, C. M. Dawson, King, Ryan, Dunn, Kleiner Sayers, 
Baker, Dowdney, Louttit, Soot tt NOT VOTING—122. 
Ballentine, — — Sma! Adams, a 8 Daniel, Land Sawyer, 
Barbour, McComas, ri Davenpo: Lawler, 
Barksdale, Ermentrout, McKinley, 0, ae Davidson, R. H. M. Li 2 Smalla, 
Barry, Fisher, Miller, Ste J. W. Anderson, C. M. Dawson, Louttit, Snyder, 
Bayne, Gallinger, Mitchell, .J., Mo. Anderson, J. A. Dibble, Lovering, pr ges, 
Beach, Gibson, Eustace Morrow, Arnot, Dorsey, ’ i 
Bingham, Muller, Taylor, E. B. Baker, Y, McAdoo, „J. W. 
Blanchard, Green, R. S. N Taylor, J. M. Ballentine, poke i Stone, W. J. Ky 
Bliss, or, O'Donnell, Thomas, J. ur, Ellsberry, M Stone, W. J., Mo, 
Boutelle, Hammond, 2. Th Barksdale, Ermentrout, McKinley, $ 

3 Hanback, O'Neill, J. J. Barry, Findlay, Miller, Struble, 
Barish, Haynes, Payson, * Mitchel) fe 30 

a Henderson, T.J. Phelps, Wadsworth, Blanchard, Gibson Eustace Morrow, Thomas, J. R. 
Campbell, J. E. Henley, ndar, onal u, Muller, Thompson, 

5 Hewitt, White, o Bliss, Glover, Murphy, Throckm 
Candler, > Randall, Willis, Boutelle, Green, R. 8. O'Donnell, Tillman, 
Caswell, Hil, Ranney, inans, y, Grosvenor, O'Hara, ucker, 
3 Reed, T. B. Wolford, gK, Guenther, O'Neill, J. J. Van 
Howard, 0 3 as 3 . Jan 
2 2 + + al 
So the House refused to consider the bill H. — 6136. Breen te” Pheips, Waketeld, | 
The following additional pairs were announced: dwell Haynes, ce, ‘arner, A. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. GROSVENOR, for the rest of this Campbell, E Henderpon, 7. +) an Witte attic 
Mir. Jom M. TAYLOR with Mr. BINGHAM, for the rest of this day. | Sr, Houk Reese, Willis, 
Jon M. Y 2 T 0 y. n, ouk, 3 
Mr. RANDALL with Mr. HARMER, for the rest of this day. 8 ewan. E n —— 
Mr. BALLENTINE with Mr. BOUTELLE, for the rest of this day. Compton, Ketcham, © = 
Mr. Kine with Mr. BAKER, for the rest of this day. Crain, King, T, 
Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. KELLEY, on this vote. So the House refused to consider the bill. 
Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. RYAN, on this vote. Mr. REAGAN. Iask unanimous consent that the reading of the 


Mr. MILLS. My pair with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKrx- names of members voting be dispensed with. 
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Mr. HISCOCK and others objected. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


JUDGE FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ALABAMA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the Senate: 
In THE SENATE oF THE UNITED STATES, July 28, 1886, 


Ordered, That the be directed to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return to De eet the bill of the House (28) to provide for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of a district judge for the southern district of Ala- 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union will be di from the further 
consideration of this bill, and it will be returned to the Senate. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2794) to amend an act entitled An act for the erection 
1 of a public building at Oxford, Miss.,’’ approved July 
12, H 

A bill (S. 71) for the benefit of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, 
Nebraska, California, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of Wash- 
ington and Idaho, and Nevada when a Territory; and 

A bill (S. 2796) to establish a land office at Lamar, Colo. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insisted on its amendments disagreed to by 
the House to the bill (H. R. 9478) making ap iations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes; disagreed to the amendments of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 74 and 78; to the 
conference asked by the House on the ing votes of the two 
Houses, and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. 
ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and Mr. Beck. 

The message also announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House to the bill (H. R. 9726) ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
year ending June 30, 1886, and for prior years, and for other purposes; 
d to the amendment of the House to the amendment numbered 
108; agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on the part of 
the Senate Mr. HALE, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr, COCKRELL. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the interstate-commerce 
bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls up for consider- 
ation the bill known as the interstate-commerce bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. Irise to a privileged motion, but the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Norwoop] desires me to yield to him for a moment, 
which I gladly do. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to take up the joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 206) and to put it upon its passage. It is merely for the 
purpose of correcting a bill which has been passed at this session for 
the erection of a public building in Savannah. 

The SPEAKER, The joint resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, che., That the public build- 
ing authorized to be erected at Savannah, Ga., act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1886, may be located not less than 40 feet — any other buildi ng, in- 
stead of 50 feet, as provided in said act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this joint resolution? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Will the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Nor- 

-woop] please ove the reason for passing this joint resolution? 

Mr. NORWOOD. The reason is this; Gentlemen who have visited 
Savannah know that the plan of the city is somewhat singular, and it 
has been found difficult to get a lot upon which this proposed building 
could be located at a distance of 50 feet from any other building unless 
by paying a higher price than the Government would be justified in 
paying. Therefore it was pro to amend the requirement of the 
original bill co as to permit the building to be located at a distance of 
40 feet from any other building, and this joint resolution is for that 
purpose. I have asked the opinion of the architect upon the subject, 
and I have his letter upon my desk stating that 40 feet will be suffi- 
cient distance. K 

Mr. SPRINGER. This joint resolution provides that this may be 
built within 40 feet of some other building now erected? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Yes. The act as it now stands requires that the 
distance shall not be less than 50 feet. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Is not 50 feet the customary distance? 

Mr. NORWOOD. It may be, but investigation by the mayor of the 


city and other gentlemen has shown that it would be very difficult, or 
very inconvenient, to find a lot upon which this building could be lo- 
cated at a distance of 50 feet from any otherbuilding, I ask that this 
joint resolution be 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, if was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. NORWOOD moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill called 
up by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania on my right 
[Mr. O’ NEILL] asks me to yield to him for a moment. 

Mr. O“ of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up Senate bill 1909. 

Mr. WISE. I object. 

Mr. Q’ of Pennsylvania. I think that as one unanimous con- 
755 1 given on the other side one ought now to be given on 

18 Sl 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will indicate the 
title of the bill he calls up. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. S , I take it that gentlemen on the other 
side will not object to this resolution to prevent the payment of $160,- 
000 for the Fort Brown reservation without any ade uate considera- 
tion. I ask to have it read for the information of the House. 

- Mr. REAGAN, I shalt object to everything, if this filibustering is 
to go on. 

Mr, REED, of Maine. The gentleman has no right to make that re- 
mark. It is entirely unwarranted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will indicate the 
bill he desires to call up. 


JOEL D. MONROE. 


Mr. BURROWS. I move that the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4058) 
for the relief of Joel D, Monroe, with the President’s veto thereon, and 
that the same be now considered. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move to postpone the consideration of that bill 
until after action on the interstate-commerce bill. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Michigan is to 
discharge the Committee on Invalid Pensions from the further consid- 
eration of the bill. The bill is not before the House for consideration 
until the committee is di 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is still in the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 3 3 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But the gentleman from Texas may ask nnan- 
imous consent to postpone the consideration of that bill until after the 
interstate-commerce bill is di of. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman can ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Irise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My point is that it is not in order to move, asa 
privileged matter, to discharge a committee from the consideration of a 
bill. Although the bill is privileged, yet it isin the hands of the com- 
mittee, and it is the duty of that committee to report it. 

The SPEAKER. The Constitution of the United States provides 
that when the President returns a bill to the House in which it origi- 
nated with his objections, that House shall proceed to reconsider it and 
determine whether the bill shall be again passed, the objection of the 
President to the contrary notwithstanding. The Constitution of the 
United States provides also that each House shall judge of the elec- 
tion, returns, and qualification of its own members, and may make its 
own rules for the government of its proceedings; and yet it has been 
always held that under that provision of the Constitution, which does 
not in terms make it imperative upon the House to proceed to consider 
election cases, 2 motion to discharge the Committee on Elections from 
the further consideration of a contested case and bring the same before 
the House was privileged. The Chair so decided only a few days ago 
when the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] moved to discharge 
the Committee on Elections from the further consideration of a con- 
tested case from the State of Rhode Island. The Chair thinks that 
the privilege in the present case is certainly equal to that in the case 
of a contested election. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Butif our rules have sent this bill to a commit- 
tee for its consideration the same Constitution gives us the right to make 
our own rules. : 

The SPEAKER. But therules did not send it to the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House did. 

The SPEAKER. The House did in this case. The rules expressly 
provide that all matters relating to contested elections shall go to the 
Committee on Elections, and yet the Chair holds that a motion to dis- 
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charge that committee from the further consideration of such a case and 
bring it before the House is a privileged motion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Speaker, was there objection to my request 
for unanimous consent that the consideration of this bill be postponed 
until after we shall have considered the interstate-commerce bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not yet stated that request. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TowNSHEND] asks mous consent 
to discharge the committee from the further consideration of this bill 
and message, and postpone the consideration of it until after the bill 
known as the interstate-commerce bill has been disposed of. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BURROWS and others objected. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Who objects? 

The SPEAKER. Several gentlemen object. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to inquire whether the committee in re- 
porting a bill is not thereby cra Fre 

The SPEAKER. It is; but this bill has not been reported. The 
House has the power to discharge this committee from the considera- 
tion of a bill and bring it into the House for consideration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is this a new means of filibustering against the 
interstate-commerce bill? 

Mr. BURROWS. It is a means of considering the messages vetoing 

ion bills. 

Mr.SPRINGER. There is only one person interested in this pension 
bill, while sixty millions of people are interested in the other measure. 

Mr. REAGAN. I raise the question of consideration. 

Mr. BURROWS. order, 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order under the rules. The gen- 


tleman from Texas raises the question of consideration; and the ques- 


tion is, Will the House now proceed to consider the bill? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Mr. Speaker, can the question of considera- 
tion be raised on the motion to discharge a committee? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chairbegs pardon. This isnot a proposition 
to call up the bill for consideration but to discharge the committee. 
The only way to defeat it is to refuse to agree tothe motion. The bill 
is not now before the House for consideration. + 

Mr. MATSON. Is the motion divisible? 

The SPEAKER. It is not; because if the committee is discharged 
the bill is then before the House as a privileged measure. The ques- 
tion now is upon discharging the Committee on Invalid Pensions from 
the further consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question). The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. REAGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. If the consideration of these messages vetoing 
pension bills be now postponed—if the House determines not to act on 
those questions at this time—would that bring up for consideration the 
interstate-commerce bill? 

The SPEAKER. That would depend altogether upon the subse- 
quent action of the House. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. It is generally admitted that would be the re- 
sult. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question of consideration can be raised against 
the interstate-commerce bill as well as against others. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
90, nays 117, not voting 115; as follows: 


YEAS—. 
Allen, C. H. Felton, Lindsley, Rowell, 
Atkinson, Fleeger, e, Ryan, 
Bayne, Funston, Long, Sawyer, 

d, Geddes, McComas, Scranton, 
Browne, T. M. Grout, Millard, Sessions, 
Brown, C. E. Hayden, Milliken, Spooner, 
Brown, W. W. Hepburn, Moffatt, Stephenson, 
Buchanan, Iermann, orrill, Stewart, Charles 
Buck, Hiestand, Negley, Stone, E. F. 
Bunnell, Tires, Nelson, Strait, 
Burleigh, Hiscock O'Neill, Charles Swinburne, 

arrows, Hitt, Osborne, Thomas, O. B. 
Campbell, J. M. Holmes, Parker, Thompson, 
Cannon, Hopkins, Payne, Wade, 
Carleton, Jackson, Peters, Warner, William 
Conger, James, Pettibone, Weaver, A. J. 
Dav Johnson, F., A Pirce. ober, 
Dorsey, Johnston, Plumb, White, A. C. 
El 5 Kelley, Price, White, Milo 
Ely, Ketcham, Reed, T. B, Wilkins, 
Evans, La Follette, Rice, Woodburn, 
Everhart, Laird, Rockwell, 

Farquhar, Lehlbach, Romeis, 
NAYS—117. 

Allen, J. M. Cabell, Cox, Dougherty, 
Barn Campbell, Felix Crain, Dowdney, 
Belmont, Cat 5 Dunn, 
Bennett, Clardy, Croxton. Eden, 
Bland Clements, Culberson, Eldredge, 
Bloun Cobb, Curtin, Fisher, 
Breckinridge, G. R. Collins, Daniel, Forney, 
Breckinridge, WCP.Comstock, Davidson, A. C. Frede X 

num, i) Cooper, Dockery, Fuller, 


5 Jones, J. T, Neece, St, Martin, 
Gibson, C, H. Kleiner, orwood, Swope, 
oon, Tarsney, 
8 Wed Landes, 8 eee. i 
reen, uthwai Taylor, . 
Hall, Lawler, eel, 185 To nd, 
Halsell, Le Fevre, Perry, . 
Harris, re, Pideock, Turner, 
Hatch, Lovering, dar, Van Eaton, 
Heard owry, N Viele, 
Hemphill, Martin, Reid, J. W. Wallace, 
Henderson, D. B. Matson, D, Ward, J. H. 
Henderson, J. S. Maybury, Sayers, Ward, T. B. 
Herbert, ry, Seney, Weaver, J. B. 
Hewitt, MeMillin, Seymour, Wheeler, 
Holman, McRae, Shaw, Wilson, 
Howard, Mills, Skinner, Wise, 
Hutton, Morgan, Snyder, Worthington, 
Irion, Morrison, Sowden, 
Johnston, T. D. ao aa Springer, 
Jones, J. H. Neal, Stahlnecker, 
NOT VOTING—115. 
Adams, G. E. Cutcheon, King, Singleton, 
A u n, 12 Smalls, 
Aiken, Davenport, Louttit, Spri 
Anderson, C. M. Davidson, R. H. M. A 
Anderson, J. A. son, ahoney, Ste J. W. 
Arnot, Dibble, Markham, Stone, J., Ky. 
Baker, Dingley, McAdoo, Stone, W, J., Mo. 
Ballentine, Dunham, McKenna, Storm, 
Barbour, Ermentrout, McKinley, Struble, 
Barksdale, Findlay, Merriman, ae 
A Foran, Miller, ylor, E. B. 
4 Ford, Mitchell, Taylor, I. H. 
Bingham, Gallinger, Morrow, Taylor, J. M. 
Blanchard, Gibson, Ei Muller, Thomas, J. R. 
Bliss, Gilfillan, O'Donnell, ‘Throckmorton, 
Boutelle, Glover, 0 Tillman, 
Boyle, Green, R. 8. O'Neill, J. J. Tucker, 
Brady, Grosvenor, wen, Van Schaick, 
Bragg, Guenther, Payson, Wadsworth, 
Brumm, Hale, Perkins, Wait, 
Burnes, Hammond, Phelps. Wakefield, 
Butterworth, Hanback, Randall, Warner, A. J. 
Caldwell, Harmer, Ranney, Wellborn, 
Campbell, J. E. Haynes, Reese, =i 
Campbell, T. J. Henderson, T. J. Riggs, Whiting, 
Candler, Henley, rison, Willis, 
Caswell, Hill, — Wi 
8 Houk, er, Wolford. 
Cowles, Hudd, Scott, 


So the House refused to discharge the committee from the farther 
consideration of the bill. 

During the roll-call, 

Mr. BAYNE said: I move by unanimous consent that the reading of 
the names be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized to say that my col- 
league, Mr. MCKINLEY, were he present and not paired, would vote 
“ay” on this question and similar ones. 


The following additional -was announced; 
Say O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. Payson, for the remainder of 
the day. 


The vote was then announced as above recorded. 
INTERSTATE-COMMERCE BILL. 


Mr. REAGAN, I move to proceed to the consideration of the special 
order, which is the interstate-commerce bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to call up a matter of privilege. I move 
that the Committee on Invalid Pensions be from the further 
agape of the bill H. R. 7257 granting a pension to James H. Dar- 

ing. ‘ 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent or 
does he make a motion? 

Mr. PERKINS. I make the motion that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a vetoed bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. Itis. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that by unanimous consent we 
may come to some agreement to take up pension bills and the accom- 
panying veto messages of the President which have been reported and 
are now upon the Calendar. And after those bills have been disposed 
of we can then take up the interstate-commerce bill. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is all right. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. That is accepted. 

Mr. MATSON. So far as the bills on the Calendar are concerned, it 
is the pu of the commtitee and everybody else to consider them. 
Those which have not been reported have not been reported because 
they have not yet been considered by the committee. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] asks 
that by unanimous consent the House shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of pension bills with the veto messages now on the Calendar in the 
order in which they stand, and after they have been disposed of that 
then the House shall proceed to the consideration of the interstate-com- 
merce bill. [Cries of All right! ““] 

Mr. REAGAN. Are they to be debated? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer that. 

Mr. BURROWS. They are to be debated, of course, 
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Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, my experience here to-day shows me | month if necessary to consider the interstate-commerce bill. 
this ent would be of no avail if these bills are every one of | laughter and cries of Oh!“ on the Democratic side.] 


them to be open to debate. . 

Mr. MATSON. For the purpose of testing the sense of the House I 
ask that these bills be considered without debate. [Cries of Regu- 
lar order !’’] 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is not right. I wish an opportunity to 
say aword. Now, it is not fair tostrip us of that opportunity by call- 
ing the regular order after two gentlemen have spoken on the other 
side. I wish to say we want these ion vetoes considered.. We 
want them considered fairly in proportion to their merits. There is no 
disposition on this side to consume time except so far as n to 
elucidate these pension cases and bring them fairly and justly before 
the House. I make that statement as to my intention, and I believe 
it is the intention of every man on this side of the House. We have 
been bringing them up for that purpose and for no other. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let us dispose of this interstate-commerce bill, 
which will not take longer than fifteen minutes, and then we can go on 
with the other bills to which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. These are piven under the Constitution. 
We have aright to consider them, and they ought to be considered. As 
soon as they are considered there will be unanimous consent granted to 
take up the other bill, 

Mr. REAGAN. Yesterday was spent in a proceeding which might 
have been completed in an hour or two. Every opportunity was taken 
advantage of to prevent calling up the interstate-commerce bill. To-day 
every time I called that bill up a pension bill was up to antagonize it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is not correct. 

Mr. REAGAN. This is a bill which the country has been demand- 
ing the of for fourteen years. 

Mr. PERKINS. The Senate or Cullom bill is far better than the one 
the gentleman is advocating. 

Mr. REAGAN. The interstate-commerce bill is one which affects 
the interest of sixty millions of people, yet gentlemen stand up here 
and antagonize it by privileged motions of small importance in them- 
selves simply for the purpose of defeating it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I deny that statement in toto. It has no 
foundation in the actual facts which have occurred before this House. 
If the gentleman does not get up his interstate-commerce bill and have 
it considered it is because he objects to-day and will not consent to the 
fair proposition of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam ready to vote on it now and tae been ready 
all the time, and the gentleman from Maine will not succeed in deceiv- 
ing the country. 

Mr. REED, of Maine, I do not intend to deceive anybody. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from In- 
diana desires to submit a farther modification of the proposition. 

Mr. MATSON. I will further modify it by limiting the debate upon 
each bill to ten minutes on each side. [Cries of Very well!“ on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I agree to that. . 

Mr. REAGAN. That will be acceptable to me. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That is fair. [Cries of All right!” 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BURROWS. Ten minutes on each side I think will be entirely 
satisfactory to this side of the House. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does that include the reading of the reports? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Not to include the — — of the reports. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That is a new modification not embraced 
in the request of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. The reports are not lengthy. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is it not nec- 
essary, under the Constitution, to have a yea-and-nay vote upon the 

of each of these bills? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are six bills on the Calendar; it will take 
all day to-day and all day to-morrow to complete this order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana to the House. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent to proceed to the consideration of the pension bills with the veto 
messages of the President now on the Calendar in the order in which 
they stand, debate upon each bill to be limited to ten minutes on each 
side, not to include the time of the reading of the reports. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That was not the proposition. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But that will be necessary; the reports must 
be read and will not consume much time. 

Mr. REAGAN. That is a new modification. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. There will be no objection on this side with 
the modification: The reports ought to be read. 
ong MATSON, Any gentleman can have the report read in his own 

e 

Mr. REED, of Maine. You will obviate all objection on the part of 

3 on this side if that arrangement will satisfy gentlemen over 


Mr. MATSON. The trouble is there will be objections on this side. 
Mr. REED, of Maine. That, of course, is a different matter. 
Mr. HISCOCK, We will agree with the other side to stay here a 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to take a vote upon the 
interstate-commerce bill now. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will theChair state the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman from 
Indiana declines to modify his first suggestion. 

Mr. MATSON. I do decline. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will again state, then, that the 2 
man asks unanimous consent to proceed now to consider the pension 
bills with the President’s veto messages on the Calendar in the order 
in which they stand, the debate upon each bill to be limited to ten min- 
utes on each side, and when these bills are completed that the House 

proceed to consider the interstate-commerce bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I wish toask a question for infor- 
mation whether that gives the interstate-commerce bill any headway 
more than it is entitled to now? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a question for the Chair to determine. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. If it does I shall object, for I do 
not want to give it any precedence other than it will have under the 
care and management of the gentlemen from Texas, and if this 

ment will bring it up positively I certainly would not accede to it. 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman in that statement does not represent 
this side of the House. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I do not object, I want it understood. I am 
perfectly willing to agree to the suggestion made with the modification 
that the reports be read. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I object to the arrangement. . 

Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Has the previous question on or- 
dered on the interstate-commerce bill? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

Mr. REAGAN. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Let me ask for information again. 
Perhaps I will withdraw the objection. I understand that ten min- 
utes on each side is to be allowed for debate, not including the reading 
of the reports. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana declines to modify 
it in that way. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, At the suggestion of gentlemen 
around me I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Would the reading of the reports come entirely 
out of the time occupied in favor of the bills? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The reading of the report in each case would come 
out of the time of any gentleman who chose to ask for its reading. 
They will not be read at all unless some foams asks for their 2555 7 
sg his own time. 

DUNN. I desire to ask another question. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and generally other gentlemen on 
that side of the House, if it is understood that nobody on that side is 
in any manner to oppose the consideration of the interstate-commerce 
bill? [Cries of“ No!“ 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Why, you do not expect us to take that bill with- 
out some modification or amendment? 

Mr. DUNN. I object. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I understand agreement is asked to the proposition 
that the bills on the Calendar—— 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The Chair can 
not hear a word the gentleman from Texas says in consequence of the 
confusion on the floor. [Cries of Regular order!’’] 

Mr. REAGAN. Objection is made to the arrangement, I believe? 

The SPEAKER. Objection has been made. 

The question is, Will the House di the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions from the further consideration of the bill the title of which 
the Clerk will report? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Abill (H. R. 7257) granting a pension to James W. Darling. 


Mr. REAGAN. On that I raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question of consideration. This is a 
motion to discharge-the committee. ‘ 

Mr. REAGAN. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 8974) making appropriations for the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial expenses of the Government ſor the figcal year end- 
ing June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 
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` JAMES H. DARLING. 


The 18 was taken; and there were—yeas 87, nays 112, not vot- 
ing 123; as follows: 


YEAS—87. 
Allen, C. H. Fleeger, Little, Rockwell, 
Bayne, Geddes,’ toe ea 

yne, n, yan, 
Bound, Gro 855 . Scranton, 
Brown, C. E. Guenther, McComas, Sessions, 
Brown, W. W. Hayden, McKenna, Spooner, 
Browne, T. M. Hepburn, Millard, Stephenson, 

jestand, iken, Strait, 
Buck, Hires, Moffatt, Swinburne, 
Bunnell, Hiscock, Morrill, es, 
Hitt, elson, Thomas, O. B. 
Campbell, J.M. Holmes, O'Neill, Charles 555 
on, opkins, e, e, 

Carleton, J n, Parker, Warner, William 
Cutcheon, James, Payne, Weaver, A. J. 

vis, Johnson, F. A. Perkins, eber, 
Dorsey, Johnston, J. T. Peters, 

y, Kelley, Pettibone, White, A.C. 
Evans, Ketcham, Pirce, Whiting, 
Everhart, La Follette, Plumb, Wilkins, 

uhar, lbach, Reed, T. B. 
Felton, s Lindsley, Rice, 
NAYS—112. 
Allen, J. M Dougherty, Jones, J. H. Pindar, 

rnes, Dowdney, 4 Jones, J. T. Reit J. 
Belmont, Kleiner, Reid, J. W. 
F 

©, es, yers, 
a —— 2 — Y, 
Boy. 2 ‘orney, ‘evre, ymour, 
Breckinridge, WOP. Fuller, 23 Singlsto 
ler, ve: 7 gleton, 
Burnes, Gay, Lowry, Skinner, 
Bynum, Glass, Mahoney, Sowden, 
bell, Goff, Martin, Springer, 
Campbell, Felix * Mi A Stewart, 
Clements, Hall, MoMillin, Swope, 
Cobb, Halsell, McRae, Tarsney, 
Collins, Harris, Taulbee, 
Comstoc Hatch, Morgan, Townshend, 
Conger, Heard, Morrison, ‘Trigg, 
Cooper, Hem Murphy, ‘Turner, 
Cowles, Henderson, D. B. Neal, Van Eaton, 
Cox, H n, Neece, Viele, 
Crain, Herbert, Norwood, Ward, J. H. 
Crisp, Hewitt, tes, Ward, T. B. 
Croxton, Holman, O'Ferrall, Weaver, J. B. 
Culberson, Howard, Outhwaite, er, 
— A. C. 3 Perry. Winans, 
Dav — on. + 
Dockery, Johnston, T. D, Pidcock, Worthington. 
NOT VOTING—123. 
Adams, G. E. Davenport, Lawler, Snyder, 
Adams, J.J Davidson, R. H. M. is 
Aiken, awson, Louttit, 
Anderson, C. M. Dibble, e, 
Anderson, J. A. Dingley, ybury, Stewart, J. W. 
Arnot, Dun MeAdoo, 
er, 5 Mi ley, Stone, E. 
Ballentine, Ermentrout, M j Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Barbour, Findlay, Miller, Stone, W. J., 
Bar! ie; Foran, Mitchell, Storm, 
Ford, Morrow, Strub! 
Beach, Gallinger, Muller, Taylor, E. B. 
Bingham, Gibson, C. H. Negley, Taylor, I. H. 
eee ai Gibson, Eustace 0 Taylor, J. M. 

Bliss, ilfillan, o Taylor, 
Boutelle, Glover, O'Neill, J. J. J. 
Brady, Green, R. S. Owen, Throckmorton, 
Bragg, Green, W.J. Payson, 

Brumm, Grosvenor, Phelps, Tucker, 
Burleigh, Hammond, Price, Van Schaick, 
Butterworth, Hanback, Randall, Wadsworth, 
Caldwell Harmer, Ranney, Wait, 
Campbell, J.E. Haynes, Reese, Wakefield, 
Cam: Henderson, T. J. — 
Can 4 Henley, Warner, A. J. 
Caswell, ermann, Rogers. 
Catchings, Hill, Romeis, White, Milo 
Clardy, Houk, Sadler, 
Surtin, King,’ Scot” Wolford 

n, ford. 

8 Laird, Smalls, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. BAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
names be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The following additional pairs were announced for the rest of the 
day: 

Mr. LAWLER with Mr. BRADY. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. MATSON with Mr. SAWYER. 

Mr. WALLACE with Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. REAGAN. I call up the special order. 

The SPEAKER. That has been already called up. 

Mr. DUNN. I am satisfied the statement I made a few moments 
ago was not understood. I-wish to t it— 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Regular d 


Mr. DUNN. I wish to repeat it, and then I shall withdraw my ob- 
jection. [Cries of ‘‘Regular order!’’] I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Thatis enough. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is withdrawn to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana Mr. Matson]. Is there any further objection ? 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the Chair please repeat what is the request? 

Mr. REAGAN, I want to know if it is understood that when these 
paoa i bills have been voted on the interstate-commerce bill is to be 

en u 

The SPEAKER. That is the request. The Chair was about to 
state it. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] asks unanimous 
consent that the House proceed to the consideration in the order in 
which they stand on the Calendar of the pension bills with vetoes by 
the President; that ten minutes be allowed for debate on each bill on 
each side, and when the consideration of these bills is completed the 
11 5 will proceed to the consideration of the interstate- commerce 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I object to the latter part of the 
arrangement. 
„Mr. e el that it appears 


Mr. BAYNE. I make the 
dh fale okie pido uaxonbele pe 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I e e my objection for the 
present. 

The 5 It is not enough to withdraw the objection for the 
presen ` 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I want to know whether this ar- 
ee if it be agreed to, gives headway to the interstate-commerce 

i 

The SPEAKER. It is part of the arrangement that when the con- 
sideration of these pension bills is completed the House will proceed to 
the consideration of the interstate-commerce bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I am very much embarrassed. I 
want to see these pension bills passed over the President's veto, and I 
reluctantly withdraw my objection. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I desire to ask a question with regard to thisagree- 
ment. If the agreement is had, and the friends of any of these pen- 
sion bills do not want them considered, can they be passed over? 

The SPEAKER. When a bill comes up for consideration it can be 

There is consideration in some form or other to be com- 
pleted. And so the interstaté-commerce bill, when it comes up, may 
be postponed by a vote of the House; but under the arrangement, after 
the consideration of the other bills is completed it will come up for 
consideration. The ir hears no further objection to the arrange- 
ment. The Clerk will yeport the first pension bill on the Calendar re- 


turned by the President without his approval. 
ANDREW J. WILSON. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R.7108) granting a pension to Andrew J. Wilson. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

B 
5 

= who eager Er laws, the name of mot Audion, 
ty-sixth Regiment New York N 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House twenty minutes uro allowed 
for debate. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty minutes are allowed for debate, ten min- 
utes on each side. 

Mr. REAGAN, I did not so understand it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated it every time very distinctly. 

Mr. SAWYER. I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
facts in this case. I wish to state first that I am personally acquainted 
with the claimant in this case and with every witness who has given 
testimony before the Pension Office with the exception of three per- 
sons. The claimant, according to the undisputed evidence, was drafted 
in the month of March, 1862 or 1863, I have forgotten which year. 

At the time he was drafted he claimed that he was exempt from the 
draft on account of his deafness and a spasmodic twitching of the eye 
which rendered it impossible for him ever to learn to read. He was 
notified that he must appear at the office of the provost-marshal in the 
oy of Rochester. In miser ce 8 = notice eg before 

e surgeon. 0 emen from the of Albion, 
9 claimant lived, and kee I have lived for 5 years, were 
present. At the time he’ appeared before the provost-marshal two ac- 
quaintances of his were present; one of them, Mr. George W. Bedell, 
then a deputy in the provost-marshal’s office, and the other a gentle- 
ee re They had known Wilson from his boyhood. They 

pers ſor him, setting forth the disabilities which un- 


of the 9 — bain he is hereby, di- 
5 to the and limitations of 
ison Gases a — — in Company F, 


nounced him sound as a nut (to use the language of Mr. ll), and 
said that he would make a good soldier, and he was ordered to report 


accordingly. 
Now I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that in the 
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case of this man Andrew Wilson it can not be claimed that he was try- 
ing to procure the large bounty which was then being paid to volun- 
teer soldiers. He was a poor boy, deaf, unable to read, and for those 


reasons had never volunteered; but the Government, with its strong | B 


arm, took hold of him and said that he must enter the service, the 
examining surgeon, the agent of the Government, selected by it to ex- 
amine every drafted man, reporting that he had examined him and pro- 
nounced him sound. 

Wilson was ordered to report to the Ninety-sixth Regiment of New 
York Volunteers, in which regiment he did not know a solitary man. 
He went into the service and served in Virginia from March until Sep- 
tember. Marching in the midst of storms, unprotected by blanket or 
tent, he contracted rheumatism, and he was confined in the hos- 
pital at one time for diarrhea. 

Atanother time, going to the building in which the soldiers then had 
their barracks, in passing up an outer flight of stairs, the stairs broke 
and he fell and was injured. Still, the claim for pension is mdstly 
on account of the rheumatism which he contracted in the service. He 
makes no claim whatever for deafness. In the month of September of 
the same year he was di on account of chronic nephritis, which, 
as I understand it, is some kind of a kidney difficulty, and also on ac- 
count of deafness, and in the certificate of discharge the physician, 
who never had known him until he joined the regiment, made the 
statement that those disabilities had existed at the time of his enlist- 
ment. That is all the evidence there is in this case in any shape or 
form which refers to the disabilities having existed at the time of en- 
listment. I make this statement after a thorough examination of every 
paper in the case on file in the Pension Office. 

he first point I make is this, that the Government having forced 
this man into its service, and the agent appointed by the Government 
to examine him having examined him and declared him sound at the 
time he entered the service, by all the rules of fairness and justict the 
Government ought now to be ped from claiming that he was un- 
sound at that time. I wish to appeal to every gentleman on this floor 
on both sides of the House to say whether it is right for the Govern- 
ment when it lays its strong hand upon a man and drags him into its 
service, notwithstanding his protest that he is not liable to military duty 
on account of specific di ties—whether itis right, after the Govern- 
ment forces him into the service and subsequently discharges him for 
certain disabilities, to turn around and say when he appie for a pen- 
sion that those disabilities existed at the time when it forced him into 
the service. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. SAWYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SOWDEN. If this man was so disabled in the service I would 
like to know why he delayed making his application for a pension from 
1865 to 1882, more than seventeen years? 

Mr. SAWYER. I will answer the gentleman to the best of my abil- 
ity. Ifthe man was disabled when he left the service of the Govern- 
ment, and from that time until the present has been disabled, it is not 
fair for the Government to say to him, ‘‘ You have deferred your appli- 
cation for a pension too long. During these seventeen years the man 
has ae received one farthing of pension at the hands of the Govern- 
men 

One further statement: It appears by the papers in the Pension Office 
that two examining boards have declared this man to be disabled, and 
the chairman of the board of review states in a certificate over his own 

ture that the disability which the claimant proves by affidavit is 
the same disability for which he was discharged. 

The next point I desire to make is this: that the man when he en- 
tered the service was entirely sound, so far as regards any disease for 
which he claims a pension. He does not make claim for pension on ac- 
count of deafness, but he does on account of rheumatism. The claimant 
was a mason; and it appears by the testimony of men with whom he 
had worked for years that before entering the service of the Government 
he was a strong, able-bodied man, engaged daily in plastering walls and 
ceilings, handling heavy material and carrying large hods of mortar; 
that down to the time when he was drafted he was a sound and healthy 
man. It appears by the testimony of three men who have known him 
over twenty years that when he was drafted they had never heard of 
his having had anything like rheumatism. Yet at the Pension Office 
this claim was rejected on the ground that the disability existed at the 
time he was drafted. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SAWYER. Iwill only add that the report of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions is unanimous in favor of the passage of this bill not- 
withstanding the veto. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass, the objections 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? On this question 
the Constitution requires that the yeas and nays be taken. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 106, nays 85, not vot- 
ing 131; as follows: 


YEAS—106. 
Atkinson, Barry, Browne, T. M. Brown, W. W. 
Baker, Bayne, Brown, C. E, —— 


Bu Geddes, Lovering, Rowell, 
Buck, Goff, aoan; Ryan, 
Bunnell, Grout, arkham, Seney, 
Burleigh, Maybury, Sessions, 
urrows, en, NM Spooner, 
Butterworth, Henderson, D. B. M Stephenson, 
Campbell, J. „M. Hepburn, Millard, Strait, 
on, ermann, Milliken, Struble, 
Comstock, Hires, Moffatt, Swinburne, 
Conger, 5 cece, Swope, 
per, Hitt, Negley, 8 
Cutcheon, Holman, elson, raney, 
Davis, Ho O'Neill, Charles Taulbee, 
Dorsey, Howard, e, Taylor, Zach. 
Eld Jackson, Parker, ‘Thomas, O. B. 
Ellsberry, James, Payne, Townshend, 
Ely, Johnson, F. A. Perkins, Viele, 
Johnston, Peters, Wade, 
Everhart, Ke 5 Pettibone, Warner, A. J. 
Farquhar, Kleiner, Pirce, Weaver, J. B. 
Felton, La Foll Plumb, Weber, 
Fleeger, Landes, Price, est. 
Frederick, Lehlbach, Reed, T. B. White, A. O, 
Fuller, Little, Rice, 
Funston, Long, Rockwell, 
NAYS—S5. ` 
Allen, J. M. iel, Jones, J.H. Riggs, 
rnes, Davidson, A. C. Jones, J.T. Sayers, 
Belmont, ey, Laffoon, Seymour, 
Bennett, mn, Lan 5 Shaw, 
Eden, Lore, Skinner, 
Blount, Ermentrout, Lowry, Sowden. 
Boyle Fisher, Mahoney, Springer, 
Breckinridge, C. R. Forney, Martin, Stahlnecker, 
Breckinridge, WCP. Gay, Mo A Stewart, Charles 
Cabell, Gibson, C. H. MeMillin, St. Martin, 
Campbell, Felix Green. W. J. McRae, Trigg, 
ings, alsell, Mitchell, Turner, 
ardy, is, Morgan, Van Eaton, 
Clements, Hatch, Morrison, . Wallace, 
bb, pet — eal, Ward, T. B. 
Cowles, Henderson, J. S. Norwood, Wheeler, 
x, Herbert, O'Ferrall, ee 
4 Hewitt, Outhwaite, ilson, 
ý Hudd, Pi Wiso. 
Croxton, Hutton, n, 
Culberson, rion, Reid, J. W. 
Curtin, Johnston, T. D. Richardson, 
NOT VOTING—131, 
Adams, G. E. Dingley. Lindsley, Smalls, 
A J. j Louttit, Snyder, 
Aiken, Dougherty, Matson, Spri; 
Allen, C. H. s McAdoo, Steele, 
Anderson, C. M. Findlay, McKinley, Stewart, J. W. 
Anderson, J. A. Foran, Merriman, Stone, E. F. 
Ake, Sst n haa 
ne, allinger, ne, Mo. 
Barbour, Gibson, Eustace Morrill, Storm, 
Barksdale, Gilfillan, Morrow, Taylor, E. B. 
Beach, Glass, Muller, Taylor, I. H 
Bingham, Glover Murphy, Taylor, J. M 
Blanchard, Green, R. S. ` Thomas, J. R. 
Bliss, Grosvenor, O'Donnell, Thompson, 
Bound, Guenther, O'Hara, Throckmorton, 
Boutelle, Hale, O'Neill, J.J, Tillman, 
Brady, Hammond, Owen, Tucker, 
Bragg, Hanback, Payson, Van Schaick, 
Burnes, Harmer, Perry, Wadsworth, 
um, es, Phelps, Wait, 
Caldwell. 8 Pideock, Wakefield, 
Campbell. J. E. Henderson, T. J. 3 Ward, J. I. 
Cam T. J. enley, Randall, Warner, William 
Candler, Hiestand, Ranney, Weaver, A. J. 
Carleton, Hill, Reese, Wellborn, 
Caswell, Hopkins, Robertson, White, Milo 
Collins, Houk, Whiting, 
Compton, Kelley, Romeis, Willis, 
8 King, ler, 
Davenport, Laird, Sawyer, Wolford, 
Davidson, R.H.M. Lawler, Woodburn, 
Dawson, Le Fevre, Scranton, Worthington. = 
Dibble, Libbey, Singleton, ; 


So (two-thirds not voting in the affirmative) the bill was not re- 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I had paired with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MATSON], not supposing that this bill would be reached; 
and that is the reason I have not voted. If not paired, I would voto 

ay. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. KINd with Mr. GUENTHER, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Dockery with Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to withdraw my vote. IfindI am paired 
with my colleague [Mr. HARMER], who, if present, would vote ay.““ 
If at liberty to vote, I should vote ‘‘no.’’ 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 106, the nays 85. 
Two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, the bill is not passed. 
The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, the House now takes a recess 
until 8 o’clock, the evening session to be for the consideration of pri- 
vate bills in accordance with the special order. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o’clock p. m.) was called 
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to order by Hon. BENTON MOMILLIN, who directed the reading of the 
following communication: 


? SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, July 29, 1886. 


Mr. MCMILLIN, of Tennessee, is designated to preside as Speaker tempore 
for the session of the House of W 5 is evenin TE 


HN G. CARLISLE, Speaker. 
To Hon Joun B. CLARK, Jr., 
Clerk House Representatives. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the resolution 
under which the House assembles to-night. 

The order for the evening session was read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private Cal- 


endar under the ere order. 

Mr. DUNN. ill the gentleman allow me, before that is done, to 
make a request for unanimous consent in order to reach a bill which 
probably can not be reached to-night under the order? I will take it 
as a great favor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think we can facilitate matters by proceeding 
under some sort of a rule. ‘ - 

Mr. DUNN. It is not likely that the committee will reach this bill 
on the Calendar—— ° 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to make a suggestion when the House re- 
solves itself into Committee of the Whole that I think will facilitate 
business. 

Mr. DUNN. _ I will state to the gentleman that this bill is simply 
to grant the right of way through the Indian Territory from Fort Smith 
to Albuquerque, and it is a measure which we have attempted to get 
through a number of Congresses. It is of great importance to the whole 
Southwest for railroad purposes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ` Let it rest until toward the last, and we can then 
take it up later in the evening. 

Mr. DUNN. I fear it can not be reached. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to ask unanimous consent of the House 
that we first consider Senate bills on the Calendar against the consid- 
eration of which objection may not be made, and then proceed to take 
up such House bills on the Calendar, either by unanimous consent or 
in their regular order, as we may reach. 

Mr, PAYNE. How many Senate bills are there? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The difficulty is, I will state, that the House bills 
which pass now must go to the Senate and be referred to the respective 
committees. 3 

The Committee on Claims of that body will not hold any more ses- 
sions during the t session of Congress, and it will simply be a 
waste of time to send House bills to them, for they can not be considered 
there. It will also entail a great deal of labor upon the engrossing clerks 
of the House, especially at a time when they are already overwhelmed 
with the important and responsible work of engrossing the appropria- 
tion bills, All Senate bills that we pass can become laws this session, 
and it is with a-view to facilitating that business that we have asked 
the session to-night. 5 

Mr. HERMANN. Is it intended that these bills are to be taken up 
in their order as they appear upon the Calendar? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HERMANN. Then I would suggest also, unless the consideration 
of such bills be asked for as their titles are read, that they be consid- 
ered as passed over, retaining their places on the Calendar. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make that request. 

Mr. PAYNE. How many of these Senate bills are there? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not know the number, not having counted 


them. 
* The SPEAKER tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? ` 

Mr. PAYNE. I object to taking up the Senate bills exclusively. 

Mr. SPRINGER. All I ask is that one hour be devoted to the Sen- 
ate bills in their order on the Calendar, no bill to be considered unless 
some gentleman present asks its consideration when the title is read, 
and then if there is objection after the title is read, that it shall be 
laid aside to retain its place on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think there was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Objection was made. 

The motion of Mr. SPRINGER was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. HATCH in the chair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, before the first bill is reported I 
now renew my request that the first hour of this session to-night be de- 
voted to the consideration of Senate bills on the Calendar in their reg- 
ular order, and that no bill shall be considered to which there is ob- 
jection, nor shall any bill be considered unless when its title is read 
some gentleman rises and asks its consideration. 


Mr. PAYNE. To be taken up in their regular order? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The first Senate business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 574) 
for the relief of Robert Strachan. 5 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, this was reported by my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. GALLINGER]. I know he regards it as a meritori- 
ous case, and I would like to ask its consideration. 
as = HEMPHILL. I will have to object to the consideration of that 

ill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection being made, the bill retains its place 
on the Calendar. 

The next Senate business on the Private Galendar was the bill (S. 
390) for the relief of H. A. Meyers. = 

The bill was informally passed over. 


KINSEY B. CECIL, 


The next Senate business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
218) to confirm the title to certain lands in Platte County, Missouri, and 
authorize patents to be issued therefor to Kinsey B. Cecil. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas George Smith did, on the 9h day of April, A. D, 1862, make entry at 
the United States land-office at Booneville, in the State of Missouri, of the fol- 
lowing described land situated in the county of Platte, in said State of Missouri, 
to wit: The northeast fractional quarter and the southeast fractional quarter 
(west of Bee Creek, section 31, township 83. zougo Hs containing 19.52 acres, per 
cash certificate numbered $8378, dated April 9, 1802; and 

Whereas Joseph Meyer did,on the said 9th day of a entry at 
the said United land-office at Boonville, Mo., of the following denned 
land, to wit: The northwest fractional quarter of the northeast fractional quar- 
ter (west of Bee Creek), section 31, township 53, range 35, containing 1.73 acres, 
per cash certificate numbered 38377, dated April 9, A. P. 1862; and 

Whereas the purchase-money for said fractions of land is still retained by the 
Government of the United States, and said lands have long since passed into the 
hands of innocent purchasers, who have occupied the same, paid taxes, and made 
valuable improvements thereon, having had no notice that said entries had been 
canceled until recently: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., That the above-described entries be, and the same are, con- 
firmed; and 4 are hereby authorized to be issued for said described 
lands to Kinsey B. Cecil, the assignee of said George Smith and Joseph Meyer. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is all right. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Let it be laid aside. 

The Senate bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


S. B. CRANSTON. 


The next Senate business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
68) for the relief of S. B. Cranston, of Oregon. 

Mr. HERMANN. Task consideration of that bill. 
small amount—only $40. 

The bill was Bee as follows: 


Be it enacted. &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay S. B. Cranston, of Oregon, the sum of $40, on account 
of traveling and contingent expenses by him incurred in taking depositions in 
Oregon in land case of William Bauermeister, as instructed by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in 1877. 

The Senate bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


FRANCIS GILBEAU. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 718) 
for the relief of Francis Gilbeau. 

Mr. SAYERS. I ask consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the sum of $2,600 is appropriated, ont of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid to the legal representa- 
tives of Francis Gilbeau, deceased, in full of claims against the United States for 
the rent of houses and other buildings belonging to said Gilbeau, and all dam- 
ages to the same, in Galveston and San Antonio, Tex., during the years 1863 and 

Mr. EDEN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. SAYERS. I can state briefly the facts in this case. This bill 
has already passed both Houses in the Forty-sixth Congress, but was 
lost in transmission to the Executive. It was reported favorably by 
the House committees of the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Con- 
gresses and passed the Senate in the Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, and 
now again in the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the amount claimed? 

Mr. SAYERS. Two thousand six hundred dollars. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘This occurred in 1865 and 1866, and I infer was 
prior to August 20, 1866. 

I must insist on striking out the words ‘‘and damages,’’ even if we 
pay the rent. 

Mr. SAYERS. There is really nothing provided for in the bill but 
rent. j 

Mr. HOLMAN. As I listened to the reading of the bill I understood 
it provided for both damages and rent. We can not afford to recognize 
the principle of providing for damages, it seems to me. Ishall only in- 
sist on striking out the word damages.“ 


It involves avery 
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Mr. McMILLIN. I had occasion to examine this claim in the last 
Co: I considered it then, and do yet, a just claim. 
Me OLMAN. 


j I think where the word damages occurs it 
should be stricken out. Let the bill be read again. 


The bill 807 asec read. 

Mr. HO I take it for ted whoever examined this claim, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] or any other gentle- 
man in past years, would not have allowed anything for That 
is against the uniform policy of the Government. I ask that the word 

be stricken out. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My recollection is that all that was included in 
the bill in the last Con was for rent. 

The CHAIRMAN. gentleman from Indiana offers an amend- 
ment which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Rather I ask unanimous consent that the words 
and all damages to the same“ be stricken out. 

There being no objection, the amendment was to; and the 
bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


as = bill (S. 30) for the relief of Harry I. Todd, late keeper of the Kentucky pen- 


sof WARNER, of Ohio. Let me understand what is the order for 
this evening’s i As I understand it, we consider only those 
bills that have friends. I will befriend this man and call for the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object to this bill. 

Tho Clerk reported the title of the next Senate bill on the Calendar, 
as follows: 


A bill (S. 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to George K. 
Otis duplicates of certain land-warrants lost while in the possession of the offi- 
cers of Government, 


Mr. HERMANN. I ask for the consideration of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that the bill 
can not be found at this moment. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. ask that until that bill is found we go on to 
the consideration of the next bill. 
: The Clerk read the title of the next Senate bill on the Calendar, as 

‘ollows: 
A bill (S. 391) for the relief of A. A. Thomas. 


The consideration of this bill was not called for. 
J. A. HENRY AND OTHERS. 


The Clerk read the title of the next Senate bill on the Calendar, as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 289) for the relief of J. A. Henry and others. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be il enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap 


y tothe following-named persons, or to their legal re; 5 
the soy ots ing amounts due on their contracts with the United States, as appears 


by certified accounts on file in the Treasury Department; 

To J. A. Henry, $52. 
Robert Stevenson, 84. 

To Masonic Hall Go Atlanta, Ga., $475, 

o Mason mpany, Atlan: a., 

To E. Rouff, $45. 

To E. C. Clements, $200, 

To R. W. Corbin, $22.50. 

To Mrs. M. J. Donahoe, $345.50, 

To N. C. Blonton, $430, 

To Mrs. J. P. Williams, $900. 

To Miles S. Draughn, $60, 

And the said sums shall be in fall of at claims or demands arising under the 
said contracts against the United States, 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let us have some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Are these 4th of July claims? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No, sir; they are claims based upon contracts 
for the use and occupation of property. There is one of the cases, the 
facts of which I personally know, being in my own town—the claim 
of N. C. Blonton for $430. The United States officers occupied the 
claimant’s blacksmith shop after the close of the war during 1866 under 
a contract made with him by the quartermaster. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Are they all contract claims? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. They are all contract claims. They have 
passed the Senate and have been reported favorably by the House com- 
mittee a number of times. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Have they been reported by the commit- 
tee of this House favorably during this session? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ihave the report here, made by Mr. KLEINER, 
of Indiana, from the Committee on War Claims, during the present ses- 
sion, after the bill the Senate. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The Clerk reported the title of the next Senate bill on the Calendar, 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 498) for the relief of George T. Dudley. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. This is a bill which has already been passed once 
during this session and signed by the President, RÉ I believe it was 
not vetoed, 

Mr. LYMAN. That bill has 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

i et Clerk read the title of the next Senate bill on the Calendar, as 
‘ollows: 

A bill (S. 605) for the relief the estate of J. J. Pulliam, deceased. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. I ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object to the bill. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman state the ground of his 
objection? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is an unadjusted account. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. It provides for a settlement by the officers 
of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill being objected to, the Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

JOHN M. M’CLINTOCK, 

The Clerk read the title of the next Senate bill on the Calendar, as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 996) for the relief of John M. McClintock. 

Mr. SHAW. I ask for the consideration of this bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, C., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reopen and reconsider the claim of John M. 


McClintock for the refunding of certain taxes alleged to have been imp properly 


and illegally assessed and ected, namely, for the amount of $3,600, as 

by him in papers now on file in eg th 2 ent; and ‘if, upon re- 
opening and said claim, sai 4 Comm: oner shall find sai taxes, 
or an of the same, rly assessed and col- 


to have been ‘legally or imprope 
1 said 8 it is hereby his duty to Tad = ascertain the 
amount of taxes so illegal and improperly collected from said claimant, de- 
ducting, 33 BANI unpaid taxes which claimant should have paid and 
did not, if any the be, under section 103 of the act of June 30, 1864, en- 
titled An act to koida internal revenue to support the Government, to’ pey 
interest on the public debt, and Kei other 3 And the Secretary of 
Treasury is hereby authorized and required to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise . fees ropriated, the amount of taxes so found by said 
Gonanilanionst of Internal Revenue as aforesaid to have been en and im- 
properly assessed and collected, to the said John M. McClin! 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House wit with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

GEORGE K, OTIS. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the bill which was 
passed over a short time ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill Ge . 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to George K. Otis 


duplicates of certain land-warrants lost while in the possession of the officers 
of the Government. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to issue to George K, Otis duplicates of three Porterfield land-warrants, 
issued in pursuance of the act of eon ad og April 11, 1860, numbered 16, 
17,and 120, respectively, upon sa proof 55 ownership and loss of the 
same, and the execution of a bond, — es and sufficient sureties, in double 
the market value of the warrants so to be issued, to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, conditioned to 3 the United States against the 
entation by an innocent holder of the all lost warrants; and chat, said du- 

licates shall have all the legal force and effect as had the o: 

That the Secretary of the Interior his Departane further proof of the ions of said 
land-warrants than that on file in his Department before issuing said duplicates, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us hear some statement in explanation of the 
bill or have the report read. I want to know something concerning 
this claim. 

Mr. HERMANN. I will state briefly that this involves three land- 
warrants, amounting to 40 acres each, which were lost while in charge 
of the local land office. The object of the bill is to confer on the Sec- 
retary of the Interior authority to issue duplicate land-warrants on 
proper proof being produced of the loss of the original warrants and 
the execution of a proper refanding bond double the value of the land- 
warrants. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ESTATES OF DECEASED KICKAPOO INDIANS. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 632) to 
provide for the settlement of the estates of deceased Kickapoo Indians 
in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Lask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the beneficial provisions of the amended third article 
of the treaty ‘between the United States and the Kickapoo tribe of Indians 
of Kansas, made June 5 1862, and proclaimed May 28. 1863, be, and the same 
hereb: — extended to all adult allottees under said treaty, without regard to 
5 males and heads of families,” and without*d ction as to sex. 
where allottees under the aforesaid treaty shall have died, or shall 
—— decease, leaving heirs ee them, and without having obtained 
= for lands allotted to them in accordance with the provisions of said 
treaty, the Secretary of the Interior shall cause patents in fee-simple to issue for 
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be regarded, for the 
tates, as citizens of ‘the U 
be competent for the proper courts to take 


tates, under all the yaa deg rat wes V ena lave the Pease of Kan- 
of citizens deceased 


and where there are chil 
forsuch — . — be a 
county in which such orphans ma: 

ds, to be approved by the said phar forthe 


allottees left 
—— bon 


y of such orphans as vided by jaw. 
pcm where allottees under sai 


P treaty shall have died, or shall here- 


the Secretary of the 8 ma; 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause patents in fee-simple tọ 
be issued for the lands sold under the visions of the preceding section, in 
the same manner as patents are issued for public lands, 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I should like to hear the report, or else 
an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think a brief explanation will satisfy the gentle- 
man. In the Forty-eighth Congress a bill both Houses and was 
approved by the President, providing for the sale of the Kickapoo res- 
ervation, in the State of Kansas and for allotments to male adults. 
Objection is now made to that bill because it does not provide for allot- 
ments to female adults, and also because it fails to make the other pro- 
visions contained in this bill. This amendment is prepares by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and is recommended by the 
of the Interior, and is sent to Congress as an executive document. It 
is designed for the purpose of carrying out and executing the act passed 
by the Forty-eighth Congress, and is what the Indians desire. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


CHARLES F. BOWERS. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 224) for 
the relief of Charles F. Bowers. 

Mr. LYMAN. I ask the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Bowers, then first lieutenant and 
iment of New Jersey Volunteers, d: 
tain and 
nited States belonging to the Quartermaster soe ot E 
was unable „ “account jo Joas and F of hi 
ru. f on ofh 


fully fully AeA Ad the said Charles F. Bowers in the execution of the duties of 
his said office, though unable to furnish formal vouchers therefor because of 
said loss and destruction of his said books and papers: Therefore, 

eee, by the Senate and House of resentatives of the United States o, 
America in Congress assembled, That a credit for the said sum of $230 be allowed 
to the said Charles F. Bowers by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 
Department, 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 


House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
WILLIAM ERVIN. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 542) for 
the relief of William Ervin. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Lask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be é enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treas: 
thorized and directed to pay to William Ervin, his he 
money in the Treasury not otherwise app ropriated, $7 being the value of 
one hundred and eighty head of beef-catt! 5 taken out of 
his on, in the State of Kansas, in the year 1862, by — Any of Col. les 
R. Jennison, commanding the Seventh Regiment Kansas Cavalry, United States 
Volunteers, ‘said beef-ca! having been used as subsistence for the officers and 
soldiers of said regiment. 


Mr. EDEN. I would like to hear some explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object to its consideration at this time. 

The A dame Objection is made. The Clerk will report the 
next bi 


be, and he is hereby, au- 
7 or — tg out 5 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The following Senate bills were read by title and passed over, no one 
calling ſor their consideration: 
A bill (S. 269) for the relief of W. H. Powell; 
A bill (S. 267) for the relief of Edway A. Grant; and 
A bill (165) for the relief of William H. Gray, of Kentucky. 


MARTIN MURPHY AND P, B. MURPHY. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 22) for 
the relief of Martin Murphy and P. B. Murphy. 

Mr. FELTON. I ask the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the 
thorized and directed to to pay y to Martin Murphy and PB y the sum of 
pac yapana pas paer ebria April, 1881, in 


18th 
ymentand patiataction i fort tho nite site of thel ente ovat „ gm aa 
en the Panis Pacific coast, conveyed to the othe tighta d Martin Murphy 
as B. Murphy by deed Saeed ell in dente said „5 


and 33 is, au- 


expended balances riatio: e 
Board and —— mir for the fiscal 3 So 3 J erent fet 11 

Mr.McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, Task 
to have the report in that case read. 

Mr. FELTON. I will make a brief statement, which I think will 
obviate the of the report. 

Mr. MCKENNA. The Committee on Claims recommend that the 
allowance of interest be stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. FELTON, I was about to state that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Claims. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out in lines 5, 6, and 7 the words “ with interest at 4 per 
cent, per annum from the 18th of April, 1881.” 

Mr. FELTON. A bill has already passed the House and gone to the 
Senate appropriating this money, in connection with some eight thou- 
sand more, making altogether $18,000. This bill has the Sen- 
ate and has come here. ‘The facts of the caseare these: The clerk of the 
engineer of the twelfth light-house district embezzled some $90,000 
of the appropriation made for the payment of this and other claims. 
The amount of the embezzlement was about $90,000, and the amount 
of the indebtedness was some $86,000, No less than three commissions 
appointed by the Treasury Department have examined this claim, and 
in each instance they came to the conclusion, unanimously, that the 
amount claimed was properly due and payable for goods furnished and 
services rendered. Aside from this, the balance of the claim is for serv- 
ices rendered by employ¢s, mechanics, and laborers. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I thought the bill stated that this pay- 
ment was for property conveyed for light-house purposes; but from the 
gentleman’s statement it seems that it is for services. 

Mr. FELTON. I was referring to the bill that passed the House 
making an appropriation which included this item. That bill 
here and went to the Senate. All the items of the claim have been 
reported upon favorably. 

Mr. PAYNE. What is this item for? 

Mr. FELTON. This is for materials furnished. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is not what the bill says. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think the bill had better go over. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will read the next 
bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This a very different bill from the one to 
which the remarks of the gentleman from California [Mr. FELTON ] ap- 
pear to relate. 

Mr. FELTON. I was speaking about the other bill, in order to show 
gentlemen of the House that they had already passed this claim in an- 
other bill. ITundertake tosay—and I can not afford tosay anything which 
is not true—that a juster claim than this never came before Congress. 
It has received the favorable consideration of both the House committee 


“gues 


of | and the Senate committee; it has been reported upon by three commis- 


sions, and it has passed the Senate. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Is this bill designed alone to cover a deed made 
by this party to the United States for a certain light-house site? 

Mr. FELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Then, if that is the whole case, we are all in 
favor of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I understood the gentleman to say 

Mr. FELTON. Allowmeone moment. The bill which was passed 
by the House comprised other items; it included $8,000 more for ma- 
terials furnished. 

Mr. HOLMAN, But it covered this also? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. FELTON] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] are not in order. Ob- 
jection having been made, the bill is not before the committee. 

The Clerk read the title of the next Senate bill, as follows: 

A bill (8.570) for the relief of Jabez Burchard. 

Mr. FELTON. I object. 

The Clerk read the title of the next Senate bill, as follows: 
ae (S. 187) for the relief of Frederick W. Ruggles, of Westport, Nova 

a. 

Mr. FELTON. L object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is unnecessary ſor us to stay here and go through 
the Calendar if gentlemen are going to object to each bill as reached. 
I give notice that ifwe can not go on in good faith in the consideration 
of bills I shall move that the committee rise and the House adjourn. 
There is no use for us to remain here for the purpose of indulging in 
child’s play. If the gentleman from California is going to object to 
every other bill simply because some gentleman here in the exercise of 
his rights as a member thinks that the bill just under consideration 
ought not , then it is useless for us to continue this proceeding. 

Mr. FELTON. N. If the gentleman objecting will give some reason 
why he objects, I will not press the matter further 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is unnecessary for him to give any reason. 

Mr. FELTON. But to have a bill objected to without a particle of 
reason, or to have the House stultify itself by refusing to pass this bill 
after having already the same claim in connection with other 
matters, is a style of legislation I do not understand. 
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Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman, I think, loses his temper, if I 
may a to say so, in an uncalled-for way. It will be shown 
by the RD when printed that the statement he has made does not 
apply to the claim which was read; and this being the case, any mem- 
ber ought to have the right to object, and I shall certainly not fail to 
exercise that right. I say this without any unkind feeling toward the 
gentleman from California; but he made a statement which was incon- 
sistent with the bill as read from the desk. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. But in answer to my question the gentleman 
cleared the matter all up. Why not now withdraw the objection? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is right. $ 

Mr. MoMILLIN. It may show what this case is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest that we go on with the bills following 
this on the Calendar, and meanwhile the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MOMILLIN] can examine this bill. I am willing that the bill of 
the gentleman from California be brought up later in the evening by 
unanimous consent after gentlemen have had an opportunity to exam- 
ine it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ` The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be passed 
over for the present. 

Several members objected. 
The report (by Mr. MCKENNA) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 22) for the relief 
of Martin and P, B. Morphy, has considered the same, and as follows: 
That the claim in said bill is contained in House bill 190, and was reported 


favorably after due consideration. The committee therefore recommends the 


passage of the bill with the following amendment: Strike out the words“ with 
terest at the rate of four po cent, perannum from theeighteenth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and eigħty-one,” in lines 3, 4, and 5. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. It will be observed that the report fails to shed 
any light on this matter. Is there a copy of the Senate report which 
more explicitly in regard to the circumstances connected with 

is claim? 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the Clerk will report the 
next bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This goes over. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is not before the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam willing that by unanimous consent the bill 
be brought up later in the evening if gentlemen who now object should 
think, after examining it, that it ought to pass. 

JABEZ BURCHARD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the two bills which 
were read by title a few moments ago. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 570) for 
the relief of Jabez Burchard. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I call for the consideration of this bill. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, &., That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, and 
ow to Jabez Burchard, assista 


they are hereby, authorized and directed to nt 
engineer on the retired-list of the United States Navy,an amount which, with 
yments heretofore made to him, will be equal to 75 per cent. of the sea-pay of 
he e or rank held by him at the date of his retirement by a naval board of 
the United States Navy; said amount to be paid out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and to take effect from and after 
the date of his retirement by said naval board. ` 
The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this bill will be laid 


aside to be reported to the House with a recommendation that it do 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
explanation be given. 

The CHAIRMAN. The report will be read. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The right to object is, of course, reserved. 

The report (by Mr. SowDEN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 570) for the reliefof 
Jabez Burchard, reports the same back to the House with the recommendation 
that the same do pass without amendment, and refers for its action to Report 
No. 975, accompanying House bill 2026, which has for its object the same pur- 


pose. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is that all there is of it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the full report. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohie. That merely explains some other report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This bill has been recommended twice by the 
Committee ou Claims. First the House bill was reported. The Sen- 
ate having the same bill, the committee next reported back the 
Sep bill and adopted the former report which accompanied the House 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is the Senate report which was read. 
You have explained what the committee did. Now let us have an ex- 
planation of the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let the gentleman tell us what this case is. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The report was submitted by my colleague [Mr. 
SowpEN]. Ihave nodetails with me now. It has been recommended 
by the Senate and House. The report is unanimous. I hope it will be 


Mr. SPRINGER. Let the Clerk read the report, 975, accompanying 
the House bill. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 


Let us have the report read or let some 
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Mr. WARNER, of Ohio (interrupting). This is evidently rerating 


a man on the retired-list. I object without further 


The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the Clerk will read the 


next bill on the Calendar. 


FREDERICK W. RUGGLES. 
The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 187) 


for the relief of Frederick W. Ruggles, of Westport, Nova Scotia; re- 
ported adversely from the Committee on War Claims by. Mr. LYMAN. 


Mr. DOCKERY. That is an adverse report, and there is no use 
spending any further time on it. 
Mr. BAYNE. Tohject. 
WILLIAM J. SMITH. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 13) for 
the relief of William J. Smith, late surveyor of customs for the port 
of Memphis, State of Tennessee. ; 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. I ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That in the settlement of the accounts of William J. Smith, 
formerly surveyor of customs at the port of Memphis, State of Tennessee, the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, and are hereby, authorized and 
directed to credit the said William J. Smith with the sum of $2,004.99 in the set- 


tlement of his accounts as late surveyor of © on account of the embez- 


zlement and defaleation of N. D. Smith, deputy to the said surveyor, he being 
no relative, and it clearly appearing that the embezzlement and defalcation 
were no fault of the surveyor. 

There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SEWELL COULSON, AND PORTER, HARRISON & FISHBACK. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 249) 
for the payment of Sewell Coulson, and Porter, Harrison & Fishback 
for legal services. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I ask for the consideration of that 
claim. 

Mr. BYNUM. [I object. 

PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1599) 
for the relief of the Phenix National Bank of the city of New York. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the sum of $29,624.35 be, and the same hereby is, appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, to enable the Secre! of the Treasury to reimburse to the Phænix 

ational Bank, of the city of New York, the amount paid by said bank in satis- 
faction of two certain Few, eer ag obtained 1 said bank in the supreme 
court of the State of New York, on the Mth of ee 1878, and on the 
20th day of November, 1870, in an action brought against said bank by David 
Risley to recover a certain deposit which had n illegally seized and confis- 
cated by the United States of America. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There should be some explanation of that bill. I 
also would like to have the re read. 

Mr. JAMES.. I will briefly explain the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course the right to object is retained. 

Mr. JAMES. Prior to,the civil war the Bank of Georgetown, of 
Georgetown, S. C., inits regular order of business, had on deposit with 
the Phenix Bank, of the city of New York, a sum of money, which 
was confiscated and covered into the Treasury of the United States by 
action of the United States district court. Subsequently a demand was 
made on the bank for the money. Suit was instituted and decided in 
the supreme court of the State of New York. It was decided the bank 
should pay the money again. It went to the court of appeals in the 
State of New York, and on writ of error went to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It appears from the report accompanying the bill 
that the conduct of the case on the part of the Phoenix Bank in the 
Supreme Court of the United States was submitted to the Department 
of Justice, both in the brief in advance of the oral argument and atthe 
oral argument, and the defense was approved by the Department as 
wholly satisfactory. 

SPRINGER. To the Government of the United States? 

. JAMES. Yes; was covered into the Treasury. 

. SPRINGER. How much? 

. JAMES. The amount was $12,117.78. 

SPRINGER. No interest was allowed? 

JAMES. No interest. 

. HOLMAN. But I see the amount of the allowance is $29,000. 
. JAMES. That includes the expense of litigation and necessary 
incidentals. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The only amount the Government should pay is 
the amount which the Government received. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill provides for $29,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much did the Government get? Whatever 
that amount is that is the amount we ought to pay back. 

Mr. JAMES. It is only fair we should reimburse the bank the ex- 
penses of litigating and defending the suit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think that involves a great many questions, 
whether the expense is legitimate or reasonable, and I object to passing 
anything but the amount received by the Government. If the gentle- 
man will accept that amendment I will have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. JAMES. I could not accept that amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 
Mr. SPRINGER. I do, unless the amendment is made. 

T CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next bill on the Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. JAMES. Under the advice of some of my friends I am content 
to let the gentleman submit the amendment, and then permit the bill 
to go to the committee of conference in that shape with the hope that 
they will remedy the injustice. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Senate will have to call for a conference. 

Mr. JAMES. If the amendment is offered I shall not object to it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I move to strike out the amount fixed in 
the bill, $29,635, and insert $12,117.38; and add the words this to 
be in full for all demands against the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 


the recommendation that it do 


Mr. BUCHANAN. I only wah to add that I reported this bill, and 
think it due to myself to say that it met the unanimous approval of the 
Committee on Claims. : 

ALBERT H. EMERY. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 929) 
for the relief of Albert H. Emery: 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Let that be considered. 
has been reported unanimously from the committee. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I understand that bill is to be amended. 

Mr. TRIGG. I do not like to object to the consideration of that bill, 
but there is a minority report recommending an amended bill; and if it 
is to be considered I shall ask consent to substitute that bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I understand the committee have reported 
it back with an amendment reducing the amount. 

Mr. TRIGG. Yes; reducing the amount to $60,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I must object. If we are going. to amend this 
bill we will never get through with it to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the Clerk will report the 

next Senate bill. 

Senate bill No. 94, for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Holroyd, 
was read by its title, and passed over informally, retaining its place on 
the Calendar. : 


I understand it 


THOMAS P. MORGAN, JR. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 972) 
for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, jr. 

Mr. McCOMAS, I ask consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, a the sum — a hosna the — > 8 
. on the Norfolk 5 years 1881 . 1882, and declared forfeited te 
the United States by reason of the failure of said Morgan to perform his said 
eontract within the time specified in his contract. 

Mr. McCOMAS. The claimant in this case did the work and earned 
the money, and the only question is that it was not completed within 
the time fixed by the contract. Stormy weather prevented him from 
doing it within the time, but it was finally completed and accepted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think that is a correct statement of the case. I 
have examined this case myself and know the facts in reference to it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is there a report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is a report accompanying it, but the facts 
are very brief and can be stated in a few words. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If I recollect aright this bill was under dis- 
cussion in the Forty-sixth Congress, and was defeated. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Very likely, if we owed it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCOMAS. I was not a member of that Congress, but I know 
the work was done and the money was not paid. I understand this is 
unanimously reported by the Senate and also by the House committee. 
It is a very plain case. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. They are all plain cases so far as that goes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think I can satisfy the gentleman in a word. 
This contract required this dredging to be done within a certain time; 
but owing to inclement and stormy weather it was not finished within 
the time, but he did subsequently finish it and to the full satisfaction 
of the Government only as to the time. The work was done and the 
penalty was reserved under the law. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This is not the case I thought it was. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Bills of the Senate numbered 472, reported adversely from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and 2132, granting a pension to Fridoline Glasstetter, 
were informally passed over. f 

PAY OF CERTAIN PHYSICIANS. 

The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 304) to 
compensate physicians for services rendered under an order of the Uni- 
ted States court of the northern district of Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER. {I ask consideration of that bill. 
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The bill was read, as follows: i 

Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, author- 
izéd and directed to out of any money in the Treasury not othe: appre 
tiated, the sum intly, to the following physicians: A. R. Erskine, J. J. 
ment, H. W. Bassett, and ACR. Burnett; said sum of money to be received by 

as full compensation for all services rendered by them 
the judge of the circuit court of the northern district of 
iracy case in which F. M. Noogin and Berry O. Wood are 


The bill was laid aside to be repurted to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. PRICE (at five minutes after 9 o’clock). I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the hour has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN, The hour commenced at ten minutes after 8. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


The next Senate bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1008) 
to empower the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Protestant 
Church to hold property in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I ask consideration of that bill. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Whercas the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Protestant Church 
was incorporated in the year of our Lord 1852 in accordance with the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas it is questioned whether said corporation can lawfully take and hold 
property in the District of Columbia without the leave and assent of Congress: 

erefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, which is incorporated by the laws of Pennsylvania, is hereby 
empowered to hold real and personal property in the District of Columbia, ac- 
quired, or that shall be acquired, by Ganako: devise, or bequest, and the 
— enjoy or convey at pleasure as freely as any person or body corporate can 

0. 


The committee recommend the following amendment: 

Add to the bill the eliotn Benes: 

“Provi tonly so much realestate may be held by the said board of for- 
eign missions as may be necessary for the proper transaction of its legitimate 
business, not to exceed an assessed value of $50,000.” 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I think that amendment is unnecessary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to be a very proper amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the Houje with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


MARTIN AND P. B. MURPHY. 


Mr. FELTON. Before the time for the consideration of Senate bills 
expires I ask that the bill (S. 22) for the relief of Martin and P. B. 
Murphy, which I called up some time ago, be again brought before the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California again calls up 
the bill to which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] ob- 
jecten, Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] still 
object? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I said at the time the bill was called up I was 
willing the report should be read. : 

The following report (by Mr. MCKENNA) was read: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 190) for the re- 
lief of certain employés and others of the twelfth United States light-house dis- 
trict, having had the same under consideration, report as follows: 

‘hat some of said claimants were employés of, and others furnished materials 
for the use of, said light-house district. The claims were ordered to be paid, but 
were not, because the money was embezzled by John T. Best, tlie clerk of the 
engineer. Best was convicted of the embezzlement. The letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury hereto attached explains and shows that the bill shouid 
pass. We therefore recommend its passage. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 21, 1883. 

Sim: I have the honor totransmit herewith a copy ofa letter of the 2ith ultimo 
from the Light-House „with inclosure, in regard to claims against the 
United States arising from the defalcations and forgeries of John T. Best, late 
clerk of the engineer of the twelfth light-house district, from which it appears 
that the total amount of said claims, so far as known. is $76,152.07, of which 
$18,465.65, after careful examination, is believed to be indisputably due, and 
$57,656.42 to require further evidence and investigation before prank The 
board recommends that the latter class of claims be referred, under section 1063, 
Revised Statutes, to the Court of Claims forascertaining of the legal liability of 
the United States and final judgment, and that application be made to Congress 
for necessary | on to enable the board to Keen the claims included 
in the first class, rd to which it is believed no question can arise from any 
available balances belonging to general appropriations for the light-house es- 
tablishment for the fiscal years 1881-82. The claims thus recommended to be 
paid are as follows, namely: 


Employés Point Conception light 
Miguel Ortego. 

Charles Ashton.... 

Pigeon Point light stati 

Sundry small bills. 

ey ag P. B. Murp! 
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I bave accordingly respectfully to transmit this communication so that action 
may be taken by Congress in the matter if it appears wise to do so agreeably to 
the desire of the Light-House Board. 
Very respectfully, 
Hon. J. WARREN KEIFER, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration 

of the bill? 


II. F. FRENCH, Acting Seerelary. 


1886. 


Mr. HOLMAN, This bill I believe covers $10,000 of the amount. 

Mr. FELTON. Yes, sir; the amount is $10,000. The bill that 
passed the House was for $18,000. This bill for $10,000 has passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If I can have the ear of the committee fora moment 
I will explain the position of this claim. It is quite apparent from the 
statement of the Light-House Board that this $10,000 should be paid. 
We owe that amount for this property. But that $10,000 is included 
in a bill which passed some time ago and is now before the Senate ap- 
propriating $18,000, the $10,000 being part of that. The thing to be 
apprehended is that the bill for $18,000 will pass the Senate, and by 
passing this bill another $10,000 is appropriated. 

A FELTON. The bill in the Senatein all human probability will 
not pass. If it does pass we will see that itis amended by striking 
out the $10,000. I do not think any of us can afford to take $10,000 
improperly out of the Treasury. 

Mr. EDEN. My recollection is that this is to pay for some land. 
Is that the indebtedness referred to in the report that has been read? 

Mr. FELTON. It is included in the $18,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment submitted by 
the committee to strike out the words ‘‘ with interest at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum from 18th of April, 1881,’’ in lines 3, 4, and 5. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour allotted for the consideration of Sen- 
ate bills has expired, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that we extend the time 
for half an hour longer. I think in that time we may perhaps get 
through all the Senate bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. TRIGG. I object. 


ORDNANCE STORES FURNISHED TO COLORADO. 


Mr. SYMES. I ask unanimous consent to consider Senate bill No. 
885. A duplicate bill of that which has passed the Senate, the bill H. 
R. 5215, has been recommended by the House committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair is informed that the Senate bill called 
up by the gentleman from Colorado is not on the Calendar. 

Mr. SYMES. The House bill (H. R. 5215) is on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the special order under 
which the House meets this evening. 

The special order for the evening session was read. 

Mr. SVMES. Lask unanimous consent that the Committee on Claims 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill S. 885, and that 
it be brought before the committee for consideration and substituted for 
the House bill. It takes no money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. BAYNE. I call for the order. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the regular orderif no objection is made 
to the consideration of the bill. The gentleman from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent to call up for consideration the House bill which is 
upon the Calendar, and to substitute therefor the Senute bill indicated 
by him, discharging the Committee on Claims from its further consid- 
eration. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us hear the bill read. 
TheCHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the House bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 5215) to relieve the State of Colorado from charges on account of 
ordnance stores furnished to the State and Territory. 


Be it enacted, do., That the Chief of the Ordnance Bureau of the Wie Decent 
ment be, and he is hereby, directed to cause the State of Colorado to be ted 
on its ordnance account with the amounts now charged against it for arms and 
ordnance stores issued to the Territory of Colorado and State of Colorado. 


The Committee on Military Affairs recommended the following 
amendments: : 

In line 5 strike out the word “amounts.” 

In lines 6 and 7 insert amount of $33,891,” 

In line 8 strike out the words Territory of Colorado; “ so that it will read: 

Directed to cause the State of Colorado to be credited on its ordnance ac- 
count with the amount, $33,491, now against it for arms and ordnance 
stores issued to the State of Colorado.” i 

The CHAIRMAN. For this bill the gentleman from Colorado asks 
that the Senate bill be substituted. The Senate bill will be read. 

The Senate bill was read, as follows: 
A bill (S. 885) to relieve the State of Colorado from charges on account of 

ordnance stores furnished to the State and Territory. 


Be it ena Co., That the Chief of the Ordnance Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment be, and he is hereby, directed to cause the State of Colorado to be cred- 
ited on its ordnance account with the amounts now against it for arms 
and ordnance stores issued to the Territory of Colorado, amounting to $33,391, 


Mr. McMILLIN. I think we should have the report read or that 
some statement should be made. 

Mr. SYMES. The Military Committee of the House and also the 
Military Committee of the Senate asked the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Ordnance for information on the subject. They havereported 
the information, and stated that this amount should be credited to the 
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State of Colorado, because these arms and munitions of war issued to 
the governor under the direction of the military officers of the United 
States were used in Indian wars, and there is no reason why the State 
should not be credited with the amount. It takes no money out of the 
Treasury, and the Government would be laughed at if it attempted to 
refuse this credit. A dozen such bills have passed here. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The House bill was ordered to be reported with the recommendation 
that it do lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRISON. I ask to call up the bill which I send to the desk. 

Mr. BAYNE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not 
call for the regular order now. Let us go on for a while considering 
Senate bills which members desire to call up. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the Calendar is to be 
called, and when a gentleman rises and asks for the consideration of a 
bill, that bill is to be considered unless objected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was the order made by unanimous consent 
with reference to Senate bills for one hour; but that hour has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I now ask, Mr. Chairman, that half an hour more 
be devoted to proceeding in the same way. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Mr. Chairman, there is a class of bills which 
have gone through both the House and the Senate and have been 
amended in the Senate; and it would seem proper that those bills should 
be first considered, because they are nearest passing. I therefore ask 
that bills of that class be considered first. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what I propose, that we first consider 
bills that have passed the Senate and are favorably reported to the 


House. 
Mr. MORRISON. That is the kind of bill I sought to call up. 
The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The Clerk will 


report the first House bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, itis useless to begin that order of 
business, for we shall simply lose the remainder of the evening without 
an result. I therefore move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I call for the order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that House bills which are now passed can not get through this 
session, while Senate bills that have come here from the Senate can? 
Therefore I think we had better devote our time to the consideration 
of bills which have the Senate and have been reported to the 
House. [Cries of Regular order!’?] The Senate committees will 
not assemble any more this session to consider bills that are sent over 
from the House. In the interest of facilitating business I think we 
had better devote ourselves to such bills only as can become law this 
session. [Cries of Regular order! ] I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a suggestion. Would 
it not be good policy to take up the class of bills that do not involve 
the appropriation of any money, but simply authorize the parties to go 
to the Court of Claims? Having devoted an hour to the other class of 
bills, it seems to me that it would be well to give this class some atten- 
tion, and that the most good would be accomplished in that way. 

Mr. SPRINGER, If they are Senate bills they can pass; if they are 
House bills they can not pass this session. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman has no right to say that they can not 
pass the Senate this session. I have assurances that some of them at 
least can be got through in this way. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, it is evident that the House has 

as many Senate bills as the President can examine. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What do you know about that? 

Mr. DOCKERY. We have as many as the President can ex- 
amine, and if we press these Senate bills through now the chances aro 
that they will meet a pocket veto. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland. Let us take the chances. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We want to consider some of the House biils on 
the Calendar, and I suggest that we have unanimous consent that gen- 
tlemen present who desire to call up bills may be permitted to do so, 
with this additional understanding, that gentlemen who have called up 
Senate bills this evening and got them passed shall modestly refrain 
from pressing other bills upon the attention of the House, and let us 
who have not occupied any time call up bills that we desire to have 


passed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, there is this objection to that sug- 
gestion. The members of the committee have worked very laboriously 
during this session at the solicitation of members of the House exam- 
ining and reporting their bills. Now, whenever we proceed here in the 
manner suggested by the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. DOCKERY], 
gentlemen generally are so clamorous for recognition that the members 
of the committee are crowded out. I noticed a few minutes ago that 
of all the gentlemen who were clamoring to be recognized by the 
Chair not one was a member of our committee. We also have our bills 
for which we would like to have recognition in some way. The very 
next bill on the Calendar, and one that would have been reached. but 
for the delay that has occurred, is a bill that I desire to have acticm on 
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to-night. It isa Senate bill. Notwi ing the number of bills that 


I have reported to the House, I have not asked for unanimous consent 
except in one instance, and then it was objected to. 

Several MEMBERS. Ask it now. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I do ask it now. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a suggestion. Ide- 
sire to say that bills on the House Calendar that are taken up now and 
eee et Sree position than the Senate bills that are passed, 

use if Congress adjourns on the 2d of August the Senate bills will 
pote i the President's hands long enough [Cries of Regular 
0 ! 

Mr. BAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that the Calendar be called, 
and that when a gentleman rises and asks for the consideration of a bill 
it shall be considered unless objected to, and that otherwise it shall be 
passed over retaining its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
asks unanimous consent that the time for the consideration of Senate 
bills may be extended thirty minutes. Is there objection ? 

Mr. TRIGG. Lobject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois now moves that the 
committee rise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And report to the House the bills which have al- 
ready been acted upon. 

Mr. TRIGG. I — the gentleman will not insist on that motion. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Several MEMBERS. order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will now report the first bill on the 
Private Calendar. 

The following bills were read by title and objected to: 

A bill (H. R. 4840) to confirm a certain private land claim in the 
Territory of New Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 218) to confirm a certain private land claim in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico; 

A bill (H. R. 3216) to confirm the title to that certain land grant 
Tres Alamos, in Arizona Territory; * 

A bill (H. R. 3235) to confirm title to certain private land grants in 
Arizona Territory; and 

A bill (II. R. 2140) for the relief of the Columbia Bank in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

LUTHER F. WARDER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the joint resolution 
(H. Res. 82) for the relief of Luther F. Worder. 

Mr. HOWARD. I ask that this resolution be taken up for consid- 
eration. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That there be paid to 
Luther F. Worder, assistant doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $394.06, the 

sum the difference between the pay of Doorkeeper and assistant 
doorkeeper of Representatives for the period of time between the 
15th day of July, 1885, and the 7th day of December, 1885, he having acted as 
Doorkeer of the House during that time. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection this joint resolution will 
be laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is there a report in this case? 

Mr. HOWARD. There is a unanimous report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. ADAMs, of Illinois) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the accompanying joint 
resolution for the relief of Luther F. Worder, have duly considered the same, 


and res: ly report: 

That gue precedent for the payment provided for in this joint resolution is to be 
found in the deficiency appro) ion bill, first session Forty-eighth Congress 
in an appropriation to pay to rge McNair the difference between the pay of 
Postmasterand that of assistant postmaster of the House of Representatives for 
the period of time between August 1, 1883, and December 5, 1883, he having 
a r of the House during that time. 


es Postmaste: . 
The committee therefore report said joint resolution with a favorable recom- 


mendation. 

Mr. HOWARD. I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution 
be corrected by inserting ‘‘ Warder“ instead of Worder,’’ wherever 
it occurs. 

In the absence of objection, that correction will 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The bill (H. R. 1773) for the relief of James J. Johnston was read, 
and, no member calling for its consideration, it was passed over. 


HENRIETTA H. COLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 200) 
for the relief of Henrietta H. Cole. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. LI ask that this bill be considered. 

The bill was read. : 

Mr. DUNN. [I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the bill will be passed 
over, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. In the next two cases upon the Calendar the re- 
ports are adverse, and I object to their consideration. 

Objection being made, joint resolution and bill of the following titles 
were passed over: ` 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 60) granting a medal to Lieut. Louis F. 
Ellis for heroic conduct in joining the fſorlorn-hope storming party“ 
at Port Hudson, June 15, 1863; and 

A bill (H. R. 4235) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
pare medals of honor to be bestowed upon certain Pennsylvania volun- 
teer soldiers of the late war. 


WILLIAM PIKE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 527) 
for the relief of William Pike. 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana. I ask the consideration of this bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. McMILLIN objected, and the bill was passed over. 


GEORGE W. BALDWIN AND OTHERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 529) 
for the relief of George W. Baldwin, Charles L. Baldwin, and Dora 
Thompson. 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana. I ask consideration of this bill; and I trust 
I may be allowed to make an explanation of it. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I desire to reserve the right to object, but will 
hear the statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Warp]. 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana. The claimants in this case are the heirs of 
a person who in the fall of 1862 was drafted into the Army of the 
United States. After he had been so drafted he procured a substitute, 
to whom he paid $850. After the furnishing of that substitute the 
drafted man, by some mistake or fault of United States officers, was 
compelled to go into the Army, where he served until he died. His 
substitute also entered the Army, so that both men rendered service. It 
seems to me this claim for the restitution of the money which was paid 
for the substitute is unim: ble in equity. 

Mr. BAYNE. How does it happen that there are so many of those 
cases? 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana. Well, sir, these men were all included in 
one draft, from the same county, and under the same circumstances. 
There were just four of them. They all went from Tipton County. 
The facts in all the cases are the same, so that the bills are similar. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman state how it happens that 
four such cases occurred in the same neighborhood ? 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana. Because there were four rascally officers 
of the Army who compelled these men to go into the service after they 
had furnished substitutes. 

1 The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
il}? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think it had better go over. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
committee, 

JOHN M. HIGGINS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 940) 
for the relief of John M. Higgins, which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims adversely by Mr. GEDDEs. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is an adverse report, and I object. 


JOHN R. HARRINGTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4594) 
for the relief of John R. Harrington. 

Mr. LEHLBACH and Mr. SPOONER asked for the consideration of 
the bill. i 

Mr. DUNN. I object. 5 

Mr. ELY. Beforeobjection is made I hope the gentleman will allow 
the report to be read. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

STEPHEN N. SMITH. : 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3126) 

for the relief of Stephen N. Smith. 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask for the consideration of the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, Co., That the patent granted to Stephen N. Smith on the 13th 
day of June, in the year 1882, for improvements in machines for making lacing- 
hooks,” and which patent, on the face thereof, was granted for the term of sev- 
enteen years from the date of said patent, shall be, and the same is hereby, made 
a valid grant for the full term of seventeen years from the date of said patent 
notwithstanding the façt that a patent been previously granted to said 
Stephen N. Smith in Canada for the same invention, 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Chairman, let me say in regard to that bill 
that it is not an extension of a patent, but merely for the purpose of 
validating a patent for the full term of seventeen years for which it was 
granted, as appears on its face. The difficulty was this: An applica- 
tion was filed in the United States for a patent, and at the same time 
an application was filed for a Canadian patent. The United States ap- 
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plication was put into interference, and without the knowledge or de- 
sire of the inventor the Canadian patent was issued. Under the inter- 
retation of some of the United States courts it was held the United 
Bates patent was limited to the first term for which the Canadian pat- 
ent might be granted, namely, five years. In consequence of his ap- 
— for a patent in the United States having been put into inter- 
ference the United States patent which was granted him has only two 
and a half years to run. All that is asked by this bill is that the time 
allowed by the general law for his valuable invention shall be allowed. 
It has reduced the price of lacing-hooks one-half of what they were. 

Mr. WAR} of Ohio. This is an extension of a patent. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Oh, no. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not upderstand whether it is to vali- 
date a patent, or whether it has the effect to extend a patent. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is not an extension of a patent, but simply to 
validate this patent for the term of seventeen years for which it was 
originally granted. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’?] 

There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ILLEGAL EXACTION OF TONNAGE DUES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4583) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to make final adjustment of 
claims of certain foreign steamship companies arising from the illegal 
exaction of tonnage dues, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Lask for the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. WALLACE. What is the amount involved in the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. DUNN. It is an indefinite amount. 

Mr. WALLACE. I object. 


DR. W. S. HOSACK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2175) 
for the relief of Dr. W. S. Hosack, reported adversely from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims by Mr. SMALLs. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is an adverse report, and I object. 


CONVEYANCE OF AN ALLEY IN THE DISTRICT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4162) 
authorizing the District of Columbia to convey the alley, 15 feet wide, 
east and west between lots 6 and 7 in square 635, coniprising 

an area of 3,480 square feet of land, to the owner of said lots. 
Mr. HEARD. ‘The counterpart of that bill was passed two months 


ne CHAIRMAN. It should be taken off the Calendar. 

Mr. HEARD. I move, then, that the bill be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELON A. MARSH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5894) 
for the relief of Elon A. Marsh and Minard Laſever. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. MOFFATT. L object. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The Secretary of the Interior in i 
patents slipped two along and omitted to sign this patent, and so these 
men have been kept out of their patent for two years. 

Mr. DUNN. What does the bill propose to do? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It simply provides for the correction of a 
clerical error. It rectifies that error on the part of the Secretary of the 
Interior and authorizes the patent to be signed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman from Ohio have knowledge 
of these facts? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I do. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope there will be no objection then. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Who objects? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MOFFATT] 
on my left. 

SAMUEL H. MOER, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3365) 
for the relief of the heirs and legal representatives of Samuel H. Moer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nobody asks for the consideration of this bill, 
and it will be passed over. 


WASHINGTON I. PARVIN AND HENRY A. GREENE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5535) 
for the relief of Washington I. Parvin and Henry A. Greene. 

Mr. LYMAN. I ask for its consideration. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I hope there will be an explanation, or at least that 
the report will be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] is rec- 
ognized to make a statement. 

Mr. LYMAN. This is a claim that arose on account of the service 
oe by these officers at the beginning of the civil war in Cali- 
‘ornia in recruiting troops. Under the first call for troops by the Pres- 
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ident of the United States the State of California took no action what- 
ever. Nothing was done by the Federal authorities there. General 
Sumner was subsequently sent to San Francisco and authorized to raise 
troops, and all of the expenditures for the service in that State, so far 
as I know, have been settled except the accounts of these two captains, 
Greene and Parvin. This is a claim for raising troops that went into 
the First California, for which these accounts are presented, and it is 
simply asked that the accounting officers of the make settle- 
ment with these gentlemen and pay them what is due. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why was it not paid before? 

Mr. LYMAN. Because the accounting officers did not choose to do 
so for some reason; I do not know why. The accounts were in the De- 

ent, but they were not paid. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Has the Secretary of War recommended the pay- 
ment? 

Mr. LYMAN. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Or the accounting officer? 

Mr. LYMAN. This authorizes the Secretary of War to settle with 
them. It does not appropriate anything whatever; it simply author- 
izes the accounts to be investigated and settled. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Department ought to have audited the ac- 
counts and sent them here with some recom tion, so that if nec- 
essary an appropriation could be made for them. I have no objection 
to paying what ought to be paid, but it is unaccountable that these 
matters should have gone over so long. I object. 

Mr. LYMAN. That may be said of any account, for only those which 
are barred by the statute of limitation, or which can not be paid for 
some other reason, come here at all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. 
aae CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 

ouse. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 331) 
for the relief of Patrick Flynn, reported adversely from the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

The bill was passed over informally. 


ALEXANDER WORRALL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4476) 
for the relief of Alexander Worrall. 

Mr. GEDDES. I ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay,out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Alexander Worrall the sum of $698.18, for the purpose of re- 
funding and repaying to him the amount 2 t recovered from him for 
damages for the occupation of a property in the State of Virginia, the said dam- 
ages having been recovered for occupation by the owner of said property dur- 
ing a pe when said Worrall rented said property from the Government of 
the United States and paid rent therefor. 


The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment: 


cen Meg in pease and be = sum proposed in itho ee words“ ninety- 
eight” and “e n” and insert “‘ seventy-six 4 three; so th: 
the amount will read 8078.33. ay 3 n 


Mr. GEDDES. I ask forthe reading of the report, as that will show 
the merits of the claim. I examined the case carefully and drew the 
report myself, and should be glad to have it read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let it be read. 

‘The report (by Mr. GEDDES) was read, as follows: 


for about two years as a 
used and occupied by claimant belonged to one Ann McRae, who was then a 
widow, but who afterward intermarried with one Geo M. Bain. 

It further appears that claimant had.no knowledge of 2 any claim on the part 
of any one for the rent of said property until in 1872, when he learned that a suit 
had been bpp iow anda ent recovered against him in the hustings court 
in said city of Portsmow t appears from the exhibits in this case that claim- 
ant was the owner of somestock in a rail company at Norfolk, and in said suit 
F..... A ape ea Assoonasclaimant 
was notified of said judgment against him he employed counsel and endeavored 
to have said judgment set aside in order that he might make a defense, as he 
had not been personally served with any process. 

The court refused the application of claimant, and thereupon, by the advice 
of his attorney, he filed a bill in equity in the circuit court of the United States 
for the eastern district of Virginia, in which he prayed for an injunction to re- 
strain the said Bain and wife from further hak on said judgment, and 

y. 


roperty thus 


an order of injunction was granted accord 2 
rward, in the year 1873, he applied to the Attorney-General of the United 
States to take charge of said case and protect said claimant in the premises. It 
appears that said officer assumed said duty, and instructed the district attorney 
to take charge of said case and represent the United States in the matter. 
It further appears that in May, 1874, the said United States court, on the motion 
of said Bain and wife, they hav: served notice thereof on the 8 
Government, dissolved the said imjunetion and dismissed said bill at ta’ 
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cost; thereupon, the said garnishee was compelled to pay, and did pay, in be- 
half of plaintiff, the said judgment and cost, amounting to the sum of $673.33. 
The t further that in co uence of said proceeding the rail- 
road stock owned by him was sold ata ice of $500, in addition to which he 
2 compelled to pay personal expenses in attending said suit, amounting to 


95. 
The proof establishes the fact that claimant acted throughout bok ope faith, 
and relied upon the officers of the Government to protect him in said proceed- 


y the notice served on the officers of the Government they were called upon 
and endeavored to maintain the rights of the Government to the use and occu- 
pancy of the property rented to claimant by the authorized agents of the Gov- 
ernment. Although the amount of the judgment and costs paid 25 claimant 
exceeded the amount of rent paid by him, your committee consider it just and 
right that the amount of the Ph gene a costs be refunded to him. The dam- 
ages sustained by the sale of the stock of said claimant and the expenses in- 
curred by him, your committee find should not be allowed. 

Your committee therefore amend said bill by striking out in line 6 the words 
“ninety-eight”’ and “eighteen” and inserting in place thereof the words sev- 
3 ” and thirty- and as so amended recommend the passage 


The amendments were to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDNANCE STORES FURNISHED COLORADO, 


Mr. SYMES. Mr. Chairman, I find upon examination that the bill 
which was here to-night on my motion (H. R. 5215), a bill to 
relieve the State of Colorado from charges on account of ordnance stores 
furnished to the State and Territory, is not on the Private Calendar, as 
I was informed and believed, but on the Calendar of the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. I was paying particular atten- 
tion to the Senate bill and thought it was on the Private Calendar. 
As I understand the order of business to-night only those bills which 
are on the Private Calendar can be considered; and I shall therefore 
ask to have the order vacated passing this bill, as I would not mis- 
lead intentionally the House, and am satisfied that it was passed in 


error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will understand that it was sim- 
ply an error on the qai of the gentleman from Colorado and the offi- 
cers of the Ho who instru the Chair that it was on the Private 
Calendar of the House. The order passing the bill will be vacated, 
and it will retain its place on the Calendar as if there was no order 
with reference to it to-night. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1604) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Myanadier Phelps. 
WILLIAM J. OWINGS. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, there is a bill immediately preceding 
that on the Calendar which I wish to call up. 

The CHAIRMAN, That appears to be a pension bill. 

Mr. HALE. It is nota ion bill, properly speaking, although 
reported from the Pensions ittee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of William J. Owings. 


‘Whereas, in conformity with an act of Congress approved March 9, 1878, certi- 
ficate numbered 25639, for original. pension. dated March 6, 1883. was is. 
sued to Henry Owings e private in Capt. James Dudley's company of Kentucky 
militia in the war o ; and 

Whereas said Henry Owings died December 28, 1881, before said certificate 
was issued, leaving no estate whatever, and no w or child under sixteen 


years immediately precedin; 


his death, he being then very old 
enfeebled by age, having died on the his eighty-fourth 
year; 


an 
Whereas under existing laws no money can be drawn on said pension certifi- 
cate except an amount sufficient to pay the expenses of the last sickness and 
burial of said deceased pensioner, a sum wholly inadequate to reimburse said 
William J. Owings for his support of the deceased pensioner in his old age: 


Mr. HOLMAN, Itis not stated how much pension this grants. 

Mr. HALE. I will state that the amount is less than $500 from the 
year 1878, when it begins, until March, 1883, at $8 a month. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is not this a pension bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that under the action of the 
House similar bills to this were declared not to be pension bills, and 
were improperly referred to the Committees on Pensions and Invalid 
Pensions, but should have been referred to the Committee on Claims. 
The Chair thinks under the special order made for this evening this 
bill is in order. 

There being no objection to its present consideration, the bill was 
laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
it do pass. 

HENRIETTA H. COLE. 

Mr. DUNN. I desire to withdraw the objection I made to each of 

the two bills called up by the gentleman from New Jersey. 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
200) be again reported. = 

The bill was read, as follows: } 

Be it enacted, C., That the patent granted to Henrietta H. Cole, of New York, 
for improvement in fluting machines, reissue numbered 4349, on the 25th day of 
April, 871, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Commissioner of Patents, 
who shall determine the same upon testimony; and if, in his judgment, hood 
titioner has not been compensated for her time and ingenuity in fecting her 

nt he shall have authority to extend it for seven years from 12th day of 
une, 1883: Provided, however, That the use of said patent or improvement since 
the date of the expiration of said patent shall not 
thereof. ` 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the nature of the patent? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. For an improvement in flutingirons, The pat- 
entee has received scarcely any compensation for the invention, and 
the Committee on Patents have- recommended this bill unanimously. 

Mr. HOLMAN. AN right. z : 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recome 
mendation that it do pass. 


MRS. LIZZIE MAYNADIER PHELPS, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, House bill 1604, the title of which 
was read just preceding the last bill called up, is identical with Senate 
bill No. 1899, on page 58 of the Calendar. I therefore ask that the 
Senate bill be considered in place of the House bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the Senate bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: i 

Be it enacted, &., That there be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid to Mrs. Lizzie Maynadier Phelps, 
widow of Capt. Seth Medyard Phelps, late envoy extraordinary and minister 
3 United States to Peru, one year’s salary as said minister, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCH- 
ANAN] will explain on what principle this bill rests. Is a year’s 
salary after the death of the minister ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, It is a year’s salary after the death of the min- 


deemed an infringement 


ister. There are a large number of precedents for it. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Has there been any uniformity in the precedents? 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I am so informed by the State ent. 
ent giving 


Attached to the gh is a statement by the State 
a list begining with the widow of Bayard Taylor, and going down to 
the widow of Mr. Hunt, minister to Russia. 3 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many such cases are there? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I suppose a dozen. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. They all seem to be of recent date. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. They may be the better for that. 

Mr. WA of Ohio. Perhaps not. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Ithasbecome the uniform practice to grant this; 
and in this case I happen to know it is very urgently needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to substituting the Senate bill 
for the House bill? If there be no objection the House bill will be 
reported with the recommendation that it lie on the table, and the Sen- 
ate bill that it do pass. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ COLLEGE, SAINT LOUIS. 


Mr. MORRISON. I ask unanimous consent to consider the bill (S, 
2415) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian Brothers’ College, 
of Saint Louis, Mo. ` 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be investigated by the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the United States Army the circumstances, character, and extent of the all 
occupation by the United States authorities, for Government Lal gear ite ng 
the late war, of the college building and grounds of the Christian Brotbers, in 
Saint Louis, Mo.; the actual value of the use and occupation of that portion of 
the property occupied, for the time it was occupied by United States troops; 
the amount of damage to the real estate arising from and incident to such occu- 
pation; and to find and award and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
what amount, if any, is equitably due the said trustees from the United States 
as the reasonable value of such use and ope of the portion of said prem- 
ises so occupied and for damages to such buildings and grounds the natural re- 
sult of such occupation; and that the of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to 0 pay to said or their successors, out 
of any money in the Treasury not erwise appropriated, the amount, if any, 
so found to be due from the United States; and the acceptance b7 aua trustees 
of any sum paid under the provisions hereof shall be in full satisfaction of all 
— of every name and nature for said occupation, and all damages resulting 
therefrom. 


Mr. REED, of Maine. I should like to hear some explanation of 
this bill before giving consent to its consideration. 

Mr. MORRISON, I have marked a portion of the report, which the 
Clerk will please read. 

The Clerk read as follows, from the report (by Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMP- 
BELL) from the Committee on War Claims: 


The facts stated in the memorial quoted in the foregoing report are not com- 
lete. It is further true that Saint mis was during the entire time embraced 
n the od of the occupancy of the building and unds in question in the 
exclusive, undisturbed, and secure possession of Federal forces, and that it was 
never a subject of attack, or even threatened by the confederates. There is not 
one thing in the general conditions or in the circumstances of the cular caso 
to invoke the Tonua of any rule different from such as would justly apply 
to New York, Chicago, or Boston. The building and grounds in question wero 
appropriated to the proue use, not asan exigency of war nor as an actof wanton- 
ness, but regularly in the line of military expediency and in the ordinary course 
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which involved their convenient and-not to the exclusion of others thelr nec- 
essary use, Doubtless a hundred sg ually as available buildings could Bayo 
bean had within the city limits holy ther the Christian Brothers’ Coll 
in the McDowell College adjoin t. The act of the Federal authori 2 
bee ion of the property ee whose use compensation is asked and 
ed by the House bill can not be regarded as like a action in hostile terri- 
„nor was there a conti cy in the whole war at the seat of its occupancy 
ben ch could bring it within the rule which has excluded com on for pro 
erty surrendered to the necies of military situation, use is prov 
The amount allowed by the House bill seems reasonable and just, If there was 
not a written or express contract for compensation there ought to have been. 
eon sole oon involved is whether, in a State loyal to the Government, in 
therein which remained in the uninterrupted occupancy and the unmen- 
control of che loyal forces during the whole war, where every facility for 
all reasonable demands for supplies, quarters, prisons, 
2 at the United States forces existed which coe bave been Tad in any vaty in 
9 y of private 
dee to mg gh 
23 could be — Son continuously for four en r ee 
an implied contract that an honest 6 under Constitution. 


Mr. REED, of Maine. I withdraw the bil T for any further read - 
ing. Only hearing the latter part of the bill, I had thought the claim 
arose in the theater of war. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. PRICE was ized. 


recogn' 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My colleague [Mr. RICHARDSON ] who was on the 
committee that examined the claim I objected to a few moments ago 
informs me he examined it carefully and that it is a just claim. I there- 
fore ask the committee to allow me to withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will the gentleman from 
Tennessee ina moment. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] 
has been recognized. 

Mr. PRICE. I desire to have a claim sent to the Court of Claims, 
It is a claim upon which I spent three months in the Forty-eighth Con- 


gress. 

Mr. SPRIGGS. What claim is that? 

Mr. PRICE. The Murphy claim. I examined it last Congress. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TRIGG] has examined it in this Con- 
gress, Here is a report, full and complete, I think no gentleman 
familiar with the case will prevent its going to the Court of Claims. 
The first two pages of the report contain the main facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I object to any bill betag taken 
up out of its regular order. Let us have the order. 

i CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill on the Cal- 

en 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

A bill (H. R. 2110) for the relief of the sufferers by the wreck of the United 
States steamship Ashuelot. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I call for the consideration of that bill; and 1 
ask unanimous consent to substitute ſor it the bill S. 250. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the House bill. 

The bill (H. R. 2110) was read. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The Senate bill conforms to the House bill as 
recommended to be amended. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the report will be read. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think this is likely to lead to discussion. 
It had better go over. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I can state in a few moments what the bill is. 

sion? CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] 
0 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I have no objection to the reading of the 
Ir BUCHANAN. I can state in one moment what the bill is. 

Mr. TRIGG. I suggest to the gentleman from New Jersey that I 
hear several gentlemen around me state that they will object. 

Mr. BUC AN. This is in a long line of precedents beginning 
in 1848. We have a similar bill this session. 

The CHAIRMA The Chair understands the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. WARNER] to object. 

Mr. WAR „of Ohio. Let it go over. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent to call up a bill. [Cries of 

nauar order!” ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is insisted on. 

Mr. McKENNA. Is it in order to ask unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania on the left 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] insists on the regular order. 

Mr. SPRING: I move that the committee rise. Iti is impossi- 
ble to get the bills passed which have been acted upon by the commit- 
tee unless we do so. I will state if any time is left after the bills are 
passed I am willing the cee shall then recognize gentlemen for re- 
quests for unanimous consent. 


XVII——483 


The question being sgh there were—ayes 44, noes 14. 
So the motion was 


The committee eae: and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 
the chair as S er pro 1 Mr. HATCH reported that the Com- 
mittee of the le House having had under consideration the Pri- 


vate Calendar, under the special order of the House, had instrueted 
him to report ‘sundry bills with various recommendations. 


BILLS PASSED. 


Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole without amendment, were severally read the third time, 
and passed: 

A bill (S. 218) to confirm the title to certain lands in Platte County, 
at | Missouri, and authorize patents to be issued therefor to Kinsey B. 


A bill (S. 68) for the relief of S. B. Cranston, of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 289) for the relief of J. A. Henry and others; 

A bill (S. 936) for the relief of John M. McClintock; 

A bill (S. 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
George K. Otis duplicates of certain land-warrants 

A bill (S. 632) to provide for the settlement of 5 of deceased 
Kickapoo Indians in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes; 

A bill 8 224) for the relief of Charles F. Bowers; 

A bill (S. 13) for the relief of William J. Smith, late surveyor of cus- 
toms for the port of Memphis, State of Tennessee; 

A bill 8 972) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, jr.; 

A bill (S. 304) to compensate physicians for services rendered under 
an order of the United States court of the northern district of Alabama; 

A bill > 1899) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Maynadier Phelps; and 

A bill (S. 2415) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian Brothers’ 
College, t Louis, Mo. 

Amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole to Senate 
bills of the following titles were severally agreed to; and the bills as 
amended were severally read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (S. 718) for the relief of Francis Gilbeau; 

A bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the Phanix National Bank, of the 
city of New York; 

A bill (S. 1008) to empower the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
on Protestant Church to hold property in the District of Colum- 

ia; an 

A bill (S. 22) for the relief Martin Murphy and P. B. Murphy. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report House bills reported 
from the Committee of the Whole without amendment. 


STEPHEN N. SMITH. 


The first House bill reported without amendment from the Commit- 

= 770 the Whole was the bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of Stephen N. 
mi 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Speaker, Iask leave to substitute for this Sen- 
ate bill No. '708, which is in the same words. 

3 SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 

gentleman from Rhode Island? 

1 . HOLMAN, Is the Senate bill exactly the same as the House 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the Senate 
bill is identical in ees with the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

he House bill (H. R. 2136) was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM J. OWINGS. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole without 
amendment was the bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of William J. 
Owings; which was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


HENRIETTA H. COLE. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole without 
amendment was the bill (H. R. 200) for the relief of Henrietta H. Cole, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute for this bill Senate bill No. 380, which is in the same terms as 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey ? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and d. 

The House bill (H. R. 200) was laid on the table. 


ALEXANDER WORRALL. 


A bill (H. R. 447) for the relief of Alexander Worrall was reported 
from the Committee of the bles with an amendment, 

The amendment was 

The bill was ordered to psec and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
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LUTHER F, WARDER. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 82) for the relief of Luther F. Warder 
was reported from the Committee of the Whole with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was then ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 29, noes 14. 

So the joint resolution was passed. 

By unanimous consent the title was amended so as to read: ‘‘ Joint 
resolution for the relief of Luther F. Warder,” 


BILLS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


Bills of the following titles were Jaid on the table, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole House: 

4 bill (H. R. 1604) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Maynadier Phelps; 
un 

A bill (H. R. 4162) authorizing the District of Columbia to convey 
the alley, 15 feet wide, ranning east and west between lots 6 and 7 in 
square 635, comprising an area of 3,480 square feet of land, to the 
owner of said lots. 

ORDER OFBUSINESS, 


Mr. SPRINGER. There is on the Calendar a Senate bill for the 
benefit of one of my constituents, a bilt favorably by myself. 
It is Senate bill No. 2166, for the relief of John F. Cadwalader. It 
involves about $400 for the payment of the clerk of a United States 
court for preparation of records by order of the court. The bill has 
been recommended in every annual report of the Attorney-General 
since the service was performed. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole House be disc from the further con- 
sideration of the bill, and that it be now put on its passage. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. DOCKERY moved to reconsider the various vote by which bills 
reported from the Committee of the Whole House 3 and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the e. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to, there being—ayes 11, noes 43. 

Mr. DUNN. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill 
which simply gives the right of way for a railroad from Fort Smith to 
Albuquerque. There isa unanimous rt from the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads. As the bill is of some Lask that the reading 
may be dispensed with, and that the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

1 (H. R. 9 to ineo the Arkansas and New Mexico and 
N and wed — other purposes. = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Several members demanded the regular order. 

. Mr. TAULBEE. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
_ mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded; and 
no bill on the Calendar can be considered under the rules except in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. - 

Mr. TAULBEE. That is the object of my motion. 

The motion of Mr. TAULBEE was to. 

The House again resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
(Mr. HATCH in thé chair) for the purpose of considering bills on the 
Private Calendar under the special order. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I ask unanimous consent to take up out of its or- 
der House bill No. 8761. 

Mr. SOWDEN. order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. ILohject to the consideration of 
any bill unless it is taken up in its order on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Pennsylvania on the right 
Mr. SowpEN] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania on the left [Mr. 
AMPBELL ] both insist upon the regular order. Nothing is left for the 

Chair except to have the first bill on the Calendar reported. 

Mr. Mc A. Is it not in order for me to make a statement? 
Pe es CHAIRMAN. The demand for the regular order cuts off all 

te. 


SUFFERERS BY WRECK OF STEAMER TALLAPOOSA. 


The first business in order was the bill (H. R. 2258) for the relief of 
the sufferers by the wreck of the United States steamer Tallapoosa. 

Mr. NEAL. I ask that this bill be considered. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio (before the reading was concluded). This 
bill is of the same character as the bill which was last read, and it cer- 
tainly ought to have some discussion before being passed. If there are 
any bills which can go through without objection I think this had bet- 
ter be passed over. 
ate Objection being made, the Clerk will report the 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 633) for the relief of Maj. G. W. Candee. 


Mr. HEARD. The Clerk has skipped the bill (S. 574) for the relief 
of Robert Strachan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HEARD] that the bill to which he refers has already been 
before the Committee of the Whole this evening and objected to. 

Mr. HEARD. I did not understand that it was objected to, but 
merely that no member called for its consideration. That is my in- 
ee It is simply a proposition to refer a matter to the Court of 

ims. 

The CHAIRMAN. ° The bill has already had its consideration, and 
has been objected to. 


MAJ. G. W. CANDEE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 633) 
for the relief of Maj. G. W. Candee. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


priated, the 
mat Fort Arbuckle, Indian Terri- 
tory, in the fall of 


fault or i iar on the part of said officer; and jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred “pes Court of Claims to hearand determiue such matter, without re- 
gard tothe limitation imposed by section 1069, Revised Statutes, and renderjudg- 
ment accordingly. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the report in this case will be read. 

PE cl ee Does any gentleman ask for the consideration of 

Mr. McKENNA. I promised a gentleman that I would ask for its 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The report will be read. 

The Clerk commenced the reading of the report. 

Mr. MCKENNA (interrupting). I can make a statement. It is to 
reimburse him for the money he lost. He was paymasterin the Army, 
and he lost it. He promptly paid it to the Government. The strong 
presumption was that the officer in the room with him stole the money. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much was it? 

Mr. MCKENNA., It is $2,650. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inasmuch as this bill provides the question of neg- 
ligence on the part of the paymaster shall be inquired into by the Court 
of Claims, I am not inclined to insist on the further reading of the re- 
port; otherwise I would do so. But that being a subject of inquiry 
prior to the payment of the money, it seems to be safe enough. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I would ask the gentleman from California what 
evidence there is the money was stolen? 

Mr. McKENNA. Ithinkthe gentleman from Pennsylvania was on 
the Committee on Claims, or ought to have been, when this case was 
considered. The evidence is it was in the safe in his office. The safe 
was opened and the money was stolen when his back wasturned. The 
theft was traced to the-officer who was in the room with him. [Cries 
of Vote!“ ý 

There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


FRANCIS M. BELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2086) 
for the relief of Francis M. Bell. 

Mr. HIRES. I ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be umedai, &c., That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed v. out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, whatever claim may be found due and audited by the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post-Office Department in favor of Francis M. Bell, postmaster at 
Tyrone, in the State of Pennsylvania, for clerk-hire from April 30, 1877, to June 
ty : Provided, That said claim and payment shall not exceed the sum of 


The report (by Mr. FLEEGER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2086) for the 
relief of Francis M. Bell, having had the same under consideration, submit the 
following report: 

In May, 1877, Francis M. Bell was appointed postmaster at Tyrone, Pa. He was 
not advised that he was entitled to an allowance for clerical hire until Septem- 
ber 11, 1880, at which time he received a letter from the acting First Ass: nt 
Postmaster-General stating that— 

* Owing to the limited nf ie ly pene for clerical service in post-oflices the De- 


3 partment is obliged to make an immediate and general reduction of the per 


cent. of the present allowances for clerical assistance in separating offices. 
Your annual allowance for clerical service in separating mails at your office is 
therefore hereby fixed at $405 from October 1, 1839,” 5 

Upon receipt of said notice the postmaster sent in to the Department vouchers 
for the payments made by him, and he was allowed 2 eT d for such service 
from June 30, 1878, but the amount from May 1, 1877, to June 30, 1878, was not 
paid, for the reason, as stated by the then Auditor of the Treasury for the Post- 
Office Department, that the money appropriated for that purpose had been cov- 
ered back into the United States Treasury. 

The bill provides for the payment of 

ad claim may be found due and audited by the Auditor of the Treas- 

Post-Oflice ent in favor of Francis M. Bell, postmaster at 

Tyrone, Pa., —5 clerk-hire from April 30, 1877, to June 30, 1878, provided that the 
same not ex ae 


Your committee, believing said bill to be just, recommend its passage. 


Whatever 
ury for the 


1886. 
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Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Why can not this be paid as other clerical 
service by the Post- Office ent? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It can not be allowed under the general law. 

There was no objection; and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move the committee rise, as we will hardly 
have time to pass the bills in the House. 

The motion was to. 


The committee i ly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 
the chair as S er pro tempore, Mr. HATCH reported that the Com- 
mittee of the le 8 had had under consideration the Private 


Calendar, aud had directed him to report sundry bills with the recom- 
mendation that they do pass. 
BILLS PASSED. 


Bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House, were severally ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
umae; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the third time, 
and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 633) for the relief of Maj. G. W. Candee; and 

A bill (H. R. 2086) for the relief of Francis M. Bell. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bills 
Tee podi and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 

e table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

HYLAND C. KIRK. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BAKER], as there was one ition on this side. 

Mr. BAKER. I move that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar be di from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7649) for the relief of Hyland C. Kirk. 

The bill and report were read. 

The hour of 11 o'clock p. m. having arrived, the House (in accord- 
ance with the previous order) adjourned 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and pee were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of David A. Cobb and of J. M. Cobb, 

of McMinn County; of Charles Carmon, of Monroe County; of W. S. 


‘Bewley and of James S. Gentle, of Hamblin County; of John Thomp- 


son, of Hickman County; of Mary C. Dulany and of William Camp- 
bell, of Sullivan County; of W. R. Bailiff and of William G. Bratton, 
of De Kalb County; of J. S. Dellahanty (administrator of J. L. Green), 
of William P. Cloyd, of William A. Matthews, of William R. Whitfield, 
and of John B. Hope, of Davidson County; of James W. Harris (admin- 
istrator of David A. Massey), of Humphreys County; of Jesse Hooper, 
of Cheatham County; of Elisha Kelley, of Stewart County; of John M. 
Winstead, of Williams County; of James M. Weatherly, of Rutherford 
County; of Uriah Jennings (administrator of William Jennings, de- 


‘ceased ) and of Robert Bell, of Wilson County; of John Chetwood (ex- 


ecutor of W. W. Sharp, deceased) and of William M. of 
Franklin County; and of the estate of Benjamin Adams, of Dickson 
County, Tennessee, severally asking compensation forstores, &c., taken 
and used by the United States Army—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


By Mr. CLEMENTS: Papers relating to the claim of Melvin J. Smith, 
of Whitfield County, Georgia—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DUNN: Papers relating to the claim of William J. Hendrick 
and of William A. Brown (administrator of Dedrick Pike), of Monroe 
County, Arkansas—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HARMER: Paper relating to the bill for the relief of H. Clay 
Fisher, United States Marine Corps—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Raphael C. Stearns and104 others, of 

Lee Post, Grand Army of the Republic, No. 21, asking for en- 
actment of Senate bill 1886—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCMILLIN: Petition of Thomas O. Tighlman, for pay for 
p taken and used by the United States Army—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition and papers relating to the claim of John O. Cage—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. MCRAE: Papers relating to the claim of Henry H. Carter 
and of C. L. Thomas (administrator of Lewis Thomas), of Clark County, 
Arkansas—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PETERS: Resolution of Benton Post, No. 61, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Anthony, Kans., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
No. 1886—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of citizens of Runnells County, Texas, 
for relief—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The following petitions, asking for the passage of House bill 7887, 
repealing timber-culture, pre-emption, and desert-land acts; of House 
bill 7021, for adjustment of railroad and other land ts; of bill for- 
feiting all railroad land grants the conditions of which have not been 
strictly complied with; of House bill organizing the Territory of Okla- 
homa; of Senate bill opening a portion of the great Sioux reservation 


to settlement; of bill prohibiting aliens from holding land in the United 
States; of bill Presidential and ional election days 
holidays, and punishing bribery; and of bill directing disbursement of 
at least „000, 000 Treasury surplus, and substituting Treasury notes 
for bank notes retired, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands: ` 

By Mr. PIRCE: Petition of Charles M. Smith and others, citizens of 
Rhode Island 


By Mr. RANNEY: Petition of D. F. Coleman and 60 others, of P. 
J. Haynes and 122 others, and of L. Colundo and 201 others, citizens 
of the Third district of Pennsylvania. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, July 30, 1886. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. z 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE: SESSION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I think it is as good a time as any 
now fora minute of executive session. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Will the Senator withhold the motion 
for a moment that T may submit an amendment to a bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The morning business will go right on in two min- 
utes, if the Senator will wait. It will not disturb the morning busi- 
ness at all. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After three minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT CAIRO. 


Mr. CONGER. Iask leave to withdraw the report which I made 
yesterday from the Committee on Commerce on the bill (H. R. 9728) 
to authorize the Chicago, Saint Louis and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany and the Illinois Central Railroad Company, or either of them, to 
construct a bridge over the Ohio River at or near Cairo, III., and to 
have the bill recommitted to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the report 
will be withdrawn, and the bill will be recommitted to the Committee 
on Commerce. The Chair hears no objection. The Chair is advised 
that there is another bill, Does the Senator from Michigan include 
that bill in his request? 

Mr. CONGER. One was reported adversely and indefinitely post- 
poned. Let them both be recommitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the vote by 
which the bill (H. R. 1718) authorizing the Chicago, Saint Louis and 
New Orleans Railroad Company and the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, or either of them, to construct a bridge over the Ohio River at 
or near Cairo, III., wasindefinitely postponed will be reconsidered, and 
the bill will be recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLERKS—CIVIL SERVICE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith reports from the heads of the several Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government in answer to a resolution of the Senate of June 18, 1886, . 
which requested certain information regarding appointments in such Depart- 
ments, and having relation to the civil-service law. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, July 29, 1886. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MILLER ted the memorial of Luther M. Wheeler Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the proposition to attach to pension bills measures of taxation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2883) granting a pension to James E. Abbs; and 

A bill (S. 2884) granting a pension to Mrs. Anna Etheridge Hooks. 

He also, from the same committee, towhom was referred the bill (S. 
2774) to provide a pension for Mrs. Anna Etheridge Hooks, reported 
adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 
Mr. BUTLER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 80) providing for 
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one month’s extra pay for certain employés of the Senate and House of 
Representatives; which was twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina ask to have the joint resolution placed on the Calendar? 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for its immediate consideration. I do not 
want it to go on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. BUTLER. Lask that the joint resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will have to go somewhere. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina wish to have the joint resolution referred to a committee? 

Mr. BUTLER. Let it be referred to the Committee on Contingent 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The joint resolution will be referred 
par Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
ate. 
AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9736) to grant the Maricopa and 
Phoenix Railway Company of Arizona the right of way through the 
Gila River Indian reservation; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. DOLPH, Mr. TELLER, 
and Mr. COCKRELL the conferees on the part of the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2172) restoring to the United States cer- 
tain of the lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to 
aid in the construction of a railroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound 
and to restore the same to settlement, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had the following bills and 
joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4476) for the relief of Alexander Worrall; 

A bill (H. R. 633) for the relief of Maj. G. W. Candee; 

A bill (H. R. 2086) for the relief of Francis M. Bell; 

A bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of William J. Owings; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 82) for the relief of Luther F. Warder. 

The message also announced that the House requested the Senate to 
return to the House the joint resolution (H. Res. 295) permitting the 
public ee Ae by act of Congress approved June 30, 1886, 
at Savannah, Ga., to be located not less than 40 feet from any other 
building instead of 50 feet, as provided in said act. 

The message further announced that the House had the fol- 
lowing bills, withamendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: : 

A bill (S. 22) for the relief of Martin Murphy and P. B. Murphy; 

A bill (S. 718) for the relief of Francis Gilbeau; 

A bill (S. 1008) to empower the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Protestant Church to hold property in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

A bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the Phenix National Bank of the 
city of New York. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills: 

A bill (S. 13) for the relief of William J. Smith, late surveyor of cus- 
toms for the port of Memphis, State of Tennessee; 

A bill (S. 68) for the relief of S. B. Cranston, of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 218) to confirm the title to certain lands in Platte County, 
Missouri, and authorize patents to be issued therefor to Kinsey B. 
Cecil; 

A bill (S. — for the relief of Charles F. Bowers; 

A bill (S. 289) for the relief of J. A. Henry and others; 

A bill (S. 304) to compensate physicians for services rendered under 
an order of the United States court of the northern district of Alabama; 

A bill (S. = for the relief of Henrietta H. Cdle; 

A bill (S. 6323 to provide for the settlement of estates of deceased 
Kickapoo Indians in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
George K. Otis duplicates of certain land-warrants lost while in the 
possession of the officers of the Government; 

A bill (S. 708) for the relief of Stephen N. Smith; 

A bill (S. 936) for the relief of John M. McClintock; 

A bill (S. 972) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, jr.; 

A bill (S. 1899) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Ma; ier Phelps, widow 
of Capt. Seth Ledyard Phelps, late minister of the United States to 


Peru; and 5 
A bill (S. 2415) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian Brothers’ 
College, of Saint Louis, Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON ADDITIONAL LIBRARY ACCOMMODATIONS, 
Mr. VOORHEES. I submit the following resolution and ask for its, 
present consideration: ` $ 
aent That the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for the 


5 Se be, and it is hereby, pco egn Pee d i the 8 — 
an .. out of the contingen 
fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be roved by the Committee to Audit 


and Control the Contingent Expenses of the te. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I simply desire to say that this step is taken not 
only in concurrence with but by the approval of the building commis- 
sion which has the work in charge, and who think this is a proper and 

step. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


JUDGE FOR SOUTHERN ALABAMA—JUDICIAL SALARIES, 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus 
in the Treasury on the public debt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the question is put on that 
motion the Chair will lay before the Senate the bill (H. R. 28) to pro- 
vide for the appointment and com: of a district judge for the 
southern districtof Alabama, returned by the House of Representatives 
in accordance with the request of the Senate. There is a motion to re- 
consider pending, made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Puen]. 

Mr. PUGH. I ask the consideration of the motion I entered to re- 
consider, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama moves 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by which the bill was ordered to a 
third reading and passed. If there be no objection, the motion to re- 
consider will be considered as to. The amendments made to the 
bill by the Senate will be stated. 2 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, line 6, after the word receives,“ 
the Senate struck out the same and inserted a;“ in line 7, after 
the word ‘‘salary,’’ the Senate struck out the words and to be paid 
in the same manner that the judge of the other district court of said 
State is allowed and paid’’ and inserted ‘‘of $3,500, payable quar- 
terly;”’ so as to read: 

That there shall be appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
——— the advice and consent of the Senate, a district j for southern ju- 


district of the State of Alabama; and that said ju s be entitled to 
receive (1) a yearly salary (2) of $3,500, payable quarterly. 


The Senate also struck out sections 2 and 3 in the following words: 


Sec. 2, That terms of the district coyrt for the southern district of Alabama 
shall,in addition to the regular terms as now ponos b; w, be held on the 
fourth Mondays in October, February, and April in each year, for the purpose of 
deciding causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdictio: 

Popes That the district judge for the sou 
at Mobile. 


And in lieu thereof inserted: 


Sec. 2. That the jurisdiction of the 
tricts of Alabama, and his successors, s 
and middle districts of said State. 

Sec. 3. That the salaries of the several judges of the district courts of the 
United States shall hereafter be at the rate of $5,000 per annum. 

Src. 4. That no person related to any justice or judge of any court of the United 
Painted by aul coor or TONES 15 or exiplaged by mask oat or TAAA ta oy 
Pice or daty in any court of which such Tastice or Jada may be a pg eh coy 15 

The Senate also amended the title so as to read: An act to provide 
for the appointment and compensation of a district judge for the south- 
ern district of Alabama, and to establish the salaries of the judges of 
the district courts of the United States.” 

Mr. PUGH. It is only section 3, in relation to the salaries of dis- 
trict judges, the amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
LocAn], that I make the motion to reconsider, with his knowledge 
and consent. The other amendments as recommended by the Judici- 
ary Committee I do not wish to disturb, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ing to the 
amendment providing for uniform salaries for district — 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The old amendment is now before the Senate, 
which has been reconsidered. Then the Senator from Alabama wants 
to move to amend by striking out section 3 as it stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on the amendment 
striking out that section. [Putting the question.] The ayes have it 
and the motion is agreed to, and the clause is stricken out. The re- 
maining amendments will be regarded as agreed to, and the bill read 
the third time and passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to have it read by its title, so that every- 
body will know what we are doing. In this way we can not under- 
stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read by its title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of a district judge for the southern district of 
Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to have the section which was stricken 
out read, so that we may know what it is. 

Mr. PUGH. It is in relation to the increase of the salaries of judges. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section will be read. 


of Alabama shall reside 


resent dist Met judge for the several dis- 
hereafter be confined to the northern 
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The Chief Clerk read section 3, as follows: 

Sec, 3. That the salaries of the several judges of the district courts of the 
United States shall hereafter be at the rate of $5,000 per annum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will again put the ques- 
tion on striking out the third section of the bill. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The ayes have it, and the motion to strike out is agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is another section which relates to all the 
judges whose salaries were increased that ought to go out also, if the 
salary section goes out, so as to leave only a local bill for that place. 
That is section 4, about kinship, &c. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section referred to will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That no person related to any justice or judge of any court of the 
United States, by affinity or consanguinity, within the degree of first cousin, 
shall be appointed by such court or Jua to, or employed by such court or judge 
— any o or duty in any court of which such justice or judge may be a mem - 

r. 


Mr. SEWELL. Lask to have the amendment which was declared 
stricken out by the Chairread again for the information of the Senate. 
The vote on this side of the Chamber was very largely in the negative. 

Mr. HALE. What has become of the clause just read? Has that 
been stricken out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the vote has not been taken 
upon it. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] asks that the 
vote be taken on the preceding clause. The title of the bill will be 
again read if Senators will preserve some degree of order. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of a district judge for the southern district of 
Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. To this bill the Senate made amend- 
ments when it was before the Senate. The Senator from Vermont now 
moves to strike out the fourth section. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask for the reading of the amendment acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read section 4. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, That was just read. What the Senator from New 
Jersey asks is to have a vote on striking out section 3 of the amend- 
ment, the general salary provision. That is what he wants. 

Mr. CHACE. I want to hear the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That is the amendment which the 
Chair directed to be read. 

The Chief Clerk read section 3. 

Mr. DAWES. The motion is, I understand, to strike that out. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask that the vote be taken again on striking out 
section 3, for practically to my mind that is all there is in the bill. 

Mr. PUGH. It is a. local bill allowing an additional judge for the 
southern district of Alabama on the recommendation of the whole bar 
and of the circuit and distric} judges of the United States. They say 
it is indispensable to the adpninistration of justice there in maritime 
cases. The Judiciary Comghittee reported it unanimously, and the 
bill as it stands now is for that local purpose, to answer that local de- 
mand. 

The amendment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGAN] increas- 
ing the salary of all the district judges to $5,000 was general legislation 
on this local bill, and if I may be permitted to say so, the bill increas- 
ing the salaries of these judges, which went from here to the other 
House, is on the House Calendar with a favorable report from the Ju- 
diciary Committee and that question is open there now and pending 
in the House. It does not belong to this bill at all, and it can not 
hasten the action of the House upon it. This bill was away behind 
the general bill to increase the salary, and there is no 9 15 at all 
that can be promoted by keeping this amendment in the bill. The 
Senator from Illinois who offered it agreed that it should be recon- 
sidered, with a knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. SEWELL. It is all very well for the Senator from Alabama to 
endeavor to get his local bill through, but the third section is an ex- 
pression of the views of the Senate on this question. It has been 
upon on more than one occasion by the Senate and rejected by the 
House. I think the Senate should stick toits amendment, as it isev- 
idently a very 257 85 one. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is very certain that if this general provision 
is attached to this local bill the effect will be to defeat the local bill. 
It is an important matter to the people of Alabama; and the very ques- 
tion involved in the third section, as the Senator from Alabama says, has 
been before the Senate in an independent bill and is now pending in the 
House. What is the use, therefore, of defeating this local bill for the 
purpose of asserting again what the Senate has already asserted in 
reference to the question of salaries ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. I should 
like to know how this bill came before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It came before the Senate by a re- 
quest from the Senate to the House of Representatives to return the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. How does it come before the Senate for considera- 
tion now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It comes before the Senate in the 
form of a message from the House of Representatives, which it was the 
duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate, z 


Mr. ALDRICH. On a question of reference, I suppose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, On a motion to reconsider, and that 
motion has been agreed to. The question is on striking out the third 
section of the bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on that question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : 

Mr. PUGH. It defeats the local bill if that amendment is kept in 
it, and without any possible advancement of the purpose to increase the 
salary. This proposed increase of is already in a general bill 

by the te, which has been reported favorably by the House 
udiciary Committee; it is on the House Calendar and would be ahead 
of this bill on the Calendar if the amendment remains in this local bill, 

It is putting general legislation on a local bill and defeats the local 
bill reported unanimously from the Judiciary Committee on a recom- 
mendation of the whole bar and the circuit and district judges of the 
United States court. It defeats this bill if that amendment is kept in 
there without any possible chance of promoting the passage of the gen- 
eral salary bill. I ask the Senate not to concurin this amendment be- 
cause it accomplishes nothing except to defeat this local bill granted 
by the Judiciary Committee as of paramount necessity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the rolland Mr. ALDRICH responded 
to his name. 

Mr. BERRY. Is the question on striking out the third section? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on striking out the 
third section. 

Mr. PUGH. The motion now is to di to the amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to strike out. 

Mr. CHACE. I have been listening but I confess I do not understand 
the question as it is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon striking out of 
the bill the section which has been read. If the Senator is in favor of 
striking out, he will vote yea.“ 

Mr. CHACE.. That is the motion of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SEWELL]? 

The PR ENT 
Alabama [Mr. PueH]. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Loc AN J, who offered this 
amendment to this local bill, was advised of all the facts and agreed that 
I might make this motion without his opposition, and I am doing this 
with his sanction, he having offered the amendment before he left here 
and he concurs in the vote now to strike it out 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is discussion in order. 

Mr. PUGH. Because if it be kept in it will accomplish nothing in 
securing this increase of salary but will defeat this local bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must insist upon the roll- 
call being completed when it is started. Debate is utterly out of 
order. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. PLATT] 
sends word to me that he is paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That releases me from my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 9; as follows: 


tempore. It is the motion of the Senator from 


YEAS—3. 
Beck, George, Maxey, ‘ance, 
Berry, Gibson, Mitchell of Oreg., Van Wyck 
Blair, Gorman, Palmer, 
Call, Hale, Payne, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hampton, . “ Walthall, 
Gallons, 8 kansas, Saulabur Wilson of 0 
om, ones x ur; ison of Jow; 
E McPherson, 8 Wilson of Md. * 
Frye, Manderson, Teller. 
NAYS—9. 
Aldrich. Dolph, Riddleberger, Sewe! 
Allison, Miller, Sawyer, Stanford. 
ce, 
ABSENT—32, 
Biackburn, Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell of 
Bowen, Edmunds, Ingalls, Morgan, zee 
Brown, Evarts, Jones of Florida, Morrill, 
Butler, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Pike, 
Camden, Gray, Kenna, Platt, 
Cameron, Harris, Logan, Plumb, 
Cockrell, Harrison, McMillan, Sabin, 
Colquitt, Hearst, Mahone, Spooner. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the clause is stricken out. The 


Senator from Vermont moves to strike out section 4. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a question of order. I understand that the 
Committee of the Whole recommended several amendments to the Sen- 
ate, some of them coming from the Judiciary Committee, and the vote 
adopting those amendments was reconsidered. Therefore there was 
nothing in the bill of those amendments at all. There could be there- 
fore no striking out of what wes not in the bill. This vote should be 


— 
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treated by unanimous consent as a vote rejectingthe amendment. Oth- 
— our Journal will be irregular and the whole thing will be irreg- 
ar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the 
motion of the Senator from Vermont to strike out this particular amend- 
ment is in order, but the most usual form would have been upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. Either, however, is in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why I made the motion was this: I had supposed, 
although perhaps I was in error in fact about it, that this amendment 
had been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole and was a part or a 
whole amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole, and my 
friend knows it would have been 2 motion to amend the amendment 

from the Committee of the Whole by striking out so much of 
it as embraced this clause. If I was correct about that, then the mo- 
tion would have been in proper form, I think. If I was not correct 
about that, and this was aseparate and independent and distinct amend- 
ment, then the form of the question should have been as the Senator 
from Massachusetts states. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments were all made in 
Committee of the Whole and were all reported to the Senate. The bill 
is now in the Senate, with this amendment pending. Prebably the 
more formal way would be to put the question om agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let there be unanimous consent for the Chair and 
the Secretary to make up the Journal in the right way. 

Mr. HOAR. That is all I desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the motion 
will be considered as one on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. As non-concurring in the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, let us non-concur in the next one, which is 


í a part of the same general legislation, section 4, about the kinship 


business, which has been read twice already. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to non-concur in the amendment, inserting section 4, which will be 


read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 4. That no person related to any justice or judge of any court of the 
United States, by affinity or consanguinity, within the degree of first cousin, 
shall be appointed by such court or judge to, or employed by such court or 
judge inang office or duty in any court of which such justice or judge may bo 
a member. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That leaves it just the local bill that it was at 
first. 

The amendments made were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


AMERICAN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask that there be laid before the Senate the resolu- 
tion reported yesterday by me from the Committee on the Library. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the 
resolution having been reported and objected to goes to the Calendar. 
It is not like an ordinary resolution objected to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It goes to the Calendar like any other report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can only be taken up on motion. 

Mr. HOAR. Does a resolution reported by a committee have less 
privilege than a resolution offered by a single Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It goes to the Calendar under the 


rule. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I ask leave to withdraw it and to introduce it in 
my own name at this time, so that it will be in order to-morrow. 

Mr. HALE. Imust object to that, because it will give rise to along 
debate. 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave a right to introduce a resolution. 

Mr. HALE. You can not withdraw areport without consent. This 
matter will give rise to extended debate whenever it comes up, and I 
must object to its being taken from the Calendar, where it properly be- 
longs, and where it must take its course, 

Mr. HOAR. Without withdrawing it, I will introduce it, as I have 
a right to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts in- 
troduces a resolution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the approaching centennial anniversary, in 1889, of the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States,and that of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary, in 1892, of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, are two im- 
portant historical events, fraught with great patriotic interest, not only to the 
citizens of this Republic and of the governments of the western hemisphere, 
but also mark ons of transcendent importance in the history of the civil- 
ized world: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That a committee of five members of the Senate, of whom the 
President of the Senate shall be one, be appointed to consider, formulate, and 
report at the next session of Con: a plan for ona poet celebrating, at the 
capital of the Republic, these two ry Barend spate a es. Said committee are 
authorized to act in concert with any similar committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to sit during the recess. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 
Mr. HOAR. I desire to say that I do not wish to detain the Senate 


at this time, but I wish to express with great respect my dissent from 
the opinion of the Chair that a resolution, a Senate resolution only, re- 
ported by a committee has any less right than the same resolution of- 
fered by a single Senator. I believe, with much deference to the great 
experience of the Chair, that I should haye a right to lay it before the 
Senate at this time; but I raise no question and let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must say in respect to that 
point that the universal custom of the Senate has been the other way. 
A resolution reported from a committee is like any other report. 

Mr. HOAR. Itis not a joint resolution but a Senate resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A concurrent or any other resolution. 
They are all placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That has been the practice for years. Anything 

rted from a committee goes on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution submitted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts ? 

Mr. HALE. Letit go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over. 

STATISTICS OF WHEAT CROP. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Yesterday I submitted a resolution and 
asked for its immediate consideration. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] objected, but he did so under a misapprehension of the char- 
acter of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator from Iowa. 

The resolution was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Agriculture be directed to report to the 
Senate, at the commencement of the next session of Congress, the amount, in 
bushels, of wheat barvested in each wheat- ucing country during the pres- 
ent year and the amount harvested in each during the preced. five years; the 
ayerage increase or decrease in the world's consumption of wheat during said 

‘ears; the bahle requirements of each wheat-importing country prior to 
ptember 1,1887,and the probable surplus in each w. rting country 
to meet such requirements; with the number of acres of wheat in the ground 
in each to make the crop of 1887 at the date of said report, as com with 
like date in 1885, said report to be as bricf and concise as a clear statement of 
the information called for will admit. 


PACKING AND SELLING CUT TOBACCO. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus 
in the Treasury on the public debt. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from Louisiana rises to 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Yesterday the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH] made a motion to recommit the bill (H. R. 8738) to so farther 
amend section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and section 
3363 as makes a distinction in the mode of packing and selling cut to- 
bacco. I understood the Chair to say that the motion would be con- 
sidered this morning.” What I desire to state is that it places me in a 
very peculiar position if the motion is not considered, for so long as the 
motion is pending I shall not feel at liberty to call up the bill itself for 
consideration. It seems to me it places me in a very unfair position 
by reason of that fact. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the bill can be recommitted without debate I, 
of course, will not object; but if that question is to be taken up and 
to be debated the Senator from Louisiana will see that it is likely to 
occupy an hour or two. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I simply wish to explain the bill and to make a state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is clearly. of opinion that 
the motion to recommit attaches itself to the bill, and that it can only 
be done when the bill is taken up by a vote of the Senate or by being 
reached on the Calendar. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Do I understand the Chair to rule that a motion to 
recommit can not be considered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion to recommit a bill which 
is on the Calendar can only be considered on a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of that bill on the Calendar or on reaching it on the Cal- 
endar., A motfdn to proceed to consider it would be in order at any 
time. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I understood the Chair to decide yesterday that the 
motion would come up this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not necessarily, unless the Senator 
should move it. The Senator can move it at any time when there is 
not another motion pending. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I was prevented from making some remarks yester- 
day on the statements of the Chair. I yield to the Senator from Rhode 


Island. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad to have it disposed of now. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not now in order except by 
unanimous consent. j 
Mr. EUSTIS. I ask unanimous consent. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending the motion of the Senator 


from Idwa, the Senator from Louisiana asks the unanimous consent of 
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the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the motion to recommit 
House bill 8738 to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CON GER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. It can only be 
done by unanimous consent. 


TREASURY SURPLUS. 


Mr. ALLISON. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 
rae directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public 

ebt. 

The motion was ag to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] has the floor. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iask the Senator from Colorado to be kind enough 
to yield a moment to me to call up a bill from the other House with 
an amendment, with a view to concurring in the amendment. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield if it will take no time. 


FRANCIS GILBEAU. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 718) for the relief 
of Francis Gilbean. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was, in lines 6 and 
7, to strike out the words and all damages to the same.“ 

The amendment was concurred in. 


WISCONSIN WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Colorado yields to me to call up 
House bill 9857, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be taken.up. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it leads to debate I must object. 

Mr, SPOONER. It is purely a local matter and will not lead to de- 
bate. If it does I will not ask to have it considered. 

Mr. TELLER. It will only take a moment, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 9857) in relation to the western judicial district of Wiscon- 
sin.. Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the bill is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. y 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out section 2 of the bill and section 3 down to 
the word that“ in line 9, in the following words: 

SEC, 2. And be it further enacted, That after the commencement of either of 
said terms of said courts to be held at Eau Claire and La Crosse respectively, 
as hereinbefore provided, and until the first day of the next succeeding regular 
term of said circuit and district courts herein appointed to be held in said west- 
ern district, it skall be lawful for cither or both of said cirouit and district courts 
at any time to be open at Madison, and to there do and transact any business 
whatsoever therein not requiring the aid or intervention of a jury. 

SEC. 3. And be it further ahea That all provisions of law inconsistent with 
this act are hereby AE et but nothing in this act shall interfere with the 
power now possessed by the ju of said courts to order special terms of the 
same, as now provided by law: ided, however, That nothing herein shall be 
so construed as abolishing the provisions of Jaw for a clerk and clerk’s office of 
said court at La Crosse and Madison, Wis.; but the same shall remain as now 
constituted, except that— 
and to insert the word ‘‘and.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to the Senate 
as amended. f 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to have the bill read when reported to the 
Senate, and every other bill. I know how anxious the Chair is to get 
on, but otherwise if a Senator’s attention is withdrawn for a single 
moment a bill goes by. I ask the Chair to have every bill take its reg- 
ular report, third reading, and passage in a regular and formal way. 
Then nobody can say that anything has slipped through without our 
knowing it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be reported as it 
stands. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill as amended, as follows: 

That the regular terms of the circuit and district courts in the western district 
of Wisconsin shall be held at the times and places following: At Eau Claire on 
the firseTuesday in June, at La Crosse on the third Tuesday in September, and 
at Madison on the first Tuesday in December in each year. And the clerk re- 


wine at Madison shall attend all terms of said courts at Eau Claire as clerk 
ercof. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been reported to the 
Senate, the question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment 
and request a conference with the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. s 


By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had non-concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the House for the 
printing of the report of the Director of the Mint on the production of 
the precious metals in the United States, agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the di ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. REID, of North Carolina, Mr. FARQUHAR, and Mr. 
BLAND the managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had non-concurred in 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 201) for 
printing report of Commissioner of Agriculture, agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. REID, of North Carolina, Mr. FAR- 
QUHAR, and Mr. HATCH the conferees on the part of the House. 

The m also announced that the House had the bill (S. 
2530) for the relief of the legal representatives of John Wightman, de- 
ceased 


The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 9371) for the completion of a public building at Santa 
Fé, N. Mex.; and 

A bill (H. R. 1143) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to 
the Somerville Grand Army of the Republic, of Somerville, Mass., 
four condemned gun-carriages to be used for monumental purposes. 


TREASURY SURPLUS. 


Mr. CULLOM and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call for the regular order. : 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury on the public debt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the Senator from Colorado proceeds I desire 
to ask unanimous consent that at 5 o’clock or earlier we to 
vote upon the joint resolution and all amendments, without further 
debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HALE (to Mr. ALLISON). Try 40’clock, and then I think there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Vermont agree to 4 o'clock? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not know. I have the intention of saying 
something about this business myself, and as I am somewhat modest, 
after all the leading financiers have spoken and the real representatives ~ 
of the people wish to be heard the time may be gone. Ithink we had 
better go on a little while. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, yesterday I yielded the floor to a 
question the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] had asked me, a 
very pertinent inquiry. When I complained that there were hoarded 
in all the moneyed centers of this country and the world vast quantities 
of money not discharging the proper functions of money, he inquired 
if I knew of any method by which the owners of this money could be 
compelled to put it in circulation. I replied that I did not, and I do 
not now know of any method by which the private banker, or even the 
public banker, whether it be a corporation or an individual that holds 
the money, can be compelled to pay it out and put it in circulation; 
but I was about to add that this resolution was looking to the end of 
compelling the Government of the United States to put its money out, 
the money that it had locked up in its Treasury beyond the reach of 
the business enterprises of the country. 

Then the question arose, largely brought about by an interrogatory 
put by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] whether this 
was not after all a measure of contraction, whether we were not by this 
proceeding to contract the money of the country. I think the Senator 
from Rhode Island proceeded upon the hypothesis that all of the cur- 
rency in the country was discharging the functions of money, that it 
was in circulation, that it wasout. There is where the honorable Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is in error. The money that is locked up in 
the Treasury of the United States is not performing the functions of 
money; it is not intended to perform the functions of money. The 
honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] declared that its princi- 
pal function was to strengthen the credit of the Government of the 
United States. It is not in active use and is not intended to be in active 
use at all. 

If the $106,000,000 of bonds held by the national banks to secure 
their circulation, upon which they have issued something over $90,- 
000,000 of currency, shall be called in there will not be a reduction in 
the proper sense of the circulating medium of the country, there will 
not be contraction to the extent of the national-bank notes that are 
retired, and it can be readily seen why that will not be so. For every 
$100,000 that they bring into the Treasury they have $90,000 in cur- 
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rency out; they will receive from the Government $10,000 of good 
money zow locked up in the Treasury, not now performing the fanc- 
tions of money. When the holders of their bills—not the banks them- 
selves, but the holders of their bills—shall come to the Treasury with 
the bills they will receive in exchange for those bills an equal number 
of nbacks or gold or silver, as the case may be, which will go out 
to fill the void made by the return to the Treasury of the national-bank 
notes. Then one fills the place of the other and increases circulation 
to the extent of ten or more million dollars on this transaction. It is 
plain, there can be no question about it, and as I said the error pro- 
ceeds on the theory that the $100,000,000 that the Government has 
282 up in its Treasury is doing the duty of money when that is not 

e fact. 

Mr. President, in the course of this debate it has been asserted over 
and over again that the Treasury Department.is a bank of issue. It 
has been asserted over and over again that the Government of the 
United States was bound by the same rules that bind banks and cor- 
porations doing business. The fallacy of the whole argument proceeds 
on the theory that the Government is bound by the same rales and is 
subject to the same casualties that individuals are, which is not true. 

The Senator from Ohio said yesterday that the $100,000,000 in the 
national Treasury for the redemption of greenbacks was the basis of 
the credit of the United States; that but for that the silver dollar would 
not be at par. Mr. President, the silver dollar is at par with gold be- 
cause it has the purchasing-power of a gold dollar; because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States receives it for its revenues, its internal 
and its customs duties; because it is a legal tender between you and 
me, between every debtor and every creditor in the United States. 
That is what keeps it at par, and_not because there is $100,000,000 in 
the Treasury. Shear it of the legal-tender quality and it would not be 
at par if there were a thousand million of dollars in the Treasury and 
it bore the imprint of the Government of the United States as it now 
does. 

In my judgment it is necessary that the people should be satisfied 
that they can exchange the greenback for the gold dollar when they 
want it in order that the back may be kept at par. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to ask the Senator why a bank bill is 
at par that is not a legal tender? 

Mr. TELLER. The national-bank bill is at par because without 
trouble to the holder he may exchange it for a legal-tender note. 

Mr. DAWES. Would not that be true of all the rest? 

Mr. TELLER. Thatis nottrueof all the rest. They may have the 
same quality in law that the gold dollar has, but a man may say with 
as much propricty and with as much trath that the gold dollar is kept 
at its place by the silver dollar as that the silver dollar is by the gold 
dollar. 

Mr. DAWES. It was not because it was exchangeable for a coin 
dollar that it was kept at par, but it was solely in the legal-tender qual- 
ity. Now I ask the Senator why, without the legal-tender quality, a 
national-bank note is at par, and he says because that can be exchanged 
for something else. 

Mr. TELLER. Exactly, because it can be exchanged. 

Mr. DAWES. So the other could. 

Mr. TELLER. It can be exchanged for a legal-tender note of the 
United States without expense and without trouble. 

Mr. DAWES. That is the true reason, and that would be the same 
of the greenback. 

Mr. TELLER. Admit it. I havenever taken the position that there 
was money in a paper dollar. I have never believed that the Govern- 
ment by its fiat could create money. I do not belong to that school. 
I know that there are but two kinds of money in the world. The one 
is gold and the other is silver. I know that the consent of mankind 
has made these money from the time that history gives us an account 
of commercial transactions. But when it is stated here that the credit 
of the Government of the United States is dependent upon the amount 
of coin in the , I say that is not borne out and supported by 
facts. Back of all this, back of the $100,000,000, is the certain knowl- 
edge to every man who holds a greenback that if that money should be 
taken for any purpose the promise of the Government is to get another 
gold dollar for him, or a silver dollar if he wants it, and every holder 
of a greenback knows that there is a provision in the statute which will 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury day by day to put out the bonds 
of the United States for the purpose of securing gold or silver to make 
good its promise to pay the greenback. The credit of the United States 
is back of it. The credit of the United States will not always sustain 
its paper money. The credit of the United States was back of the paper 
dollar in 1863 and it failed to sustain it. Why? Because in the first 
place the Government distrusted its own money; it denied it full legal- 
tender equality; it did not make preparation for exchanging it for the 
metallic dollar; and therefore the people were given notice by the Gov- 
ernment that they could not exchange the paper dollar for the metallic 
dollar, and hence it was at a discount. But when there is a law on the 
statute-book providing that every holder of a greenback shall have a 
gold dollar ora silver dollar for his greenback, and there is in the minds 
of the people of the United States the knowledge not only of the willing- 
ness but of the ability of the Government of the United States to make 
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good its promise, there can be no question but what the greenback will 
be maintained in its full value. . 
Mr. President, I said yesterday, and I said it with some warmth, that 


there was a conspi entered into years ago to appreciate money and 
to depreciate everything else. It is not the idle assertion of men who 
feel that the affairs of Government have not been administered wisely 


financially. In every portion of the world to-day there is the same 
complaint of stagnation in business, depression in all sorts of enter- 
prises, a stand-still, no new movement, falling prices everywhere, as 
much in Europe as in this country, and I attribute it, as I said yester- 
day, to the fact that a few years ago there was an effort made, and it 
has been studiously maintained ever since, in all the governments of 
the world to destroy one-half the money of the world so as to enhance 
the value of the other half. 

We are in the habit of going abroad for our information on questions 
of finance, and I have noticed since I have been in the Senate that if 
you could read from the London Economist or if you could read from 
the London Bankers’ Magazine an article against the use of silver as 
money, it was regarded as an argument unanswerable; it was regarded 
as a perfect answer to any suggestion that might be made of the neces- 
sity or propriety of its use as money. 

I have the last published Bankers’ Magazine for June, which I think 
is the last that has reached this country, and I find this, which I want 
to read in supportof the assertion I made yesterday that the depression 
in business was not in this country alone, and in support of the asser- 
tion which I made yesterday that a silver dollar, whether it be the 74- 
cent dollar or the 100-cent dollar, will to-day in all the markets of the 
world as bullion buy more than it would ten years ago, 50 per cent. 
more than it would twenty years ago upon nearly all the items that 
enter into the consumption of man, food, clothing, and all the comforts 
and luxuries of life. 

A nent the features which have characterized the present depression of 
e 


I now read from The Bankers’ Magazine 


rhaps the most remarkable is the lon; ntinued and persistent drop which 
has taken place in the prices of almost ail classes of commodities. There have 
been periods of dull trade before, and there have been periods before in which 
the prices of many commodities have been low; but so universal a drop has not 
been recorded within the lifetime of the present general body of business men 


Coffee has dropped more than 40 percent. in that time, sugar fully 30 per cent., 
tea nearly 29 per cent., wheat about 40 per cent., butchers’ meat 10 per cent. 
Of the metals, copper has fallen about 50 per cent. and iron about 25 per cent. 
Wool-has fallen 30 per cent. 

I could, if there was time, call attention to the same statement made 
in nearly all the financial works of the world, the same general cry of 
stagnation, and we are answered as the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JoN Es] said yesterday when we complain, by ‘‘ overproduction,” “lack 
of confidence,” ‘‘ why do not the people put their money in enterprises 
that are promising?“ The Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] 
yesterday seemed to think that the very fact that interest was low 
was an answer to the claim that there was needed more money in the 
country. I said then that while you could borrow money upon money 
you could not borrow money now as cheaply as you could fifteen years 
ago upon the productive interests of the country, upon mills, upon 
mines, upon farms, upon railroads, and things of that character. Isaid 
that the securities of municipalities and States, representing as they do 
money, were in high demand. I desire to call attention now for a mo- 
ment to some proofs of that statement. I read from the Banker’s 
Magazine, of April, 1886. 

Canada put out in 1870 a 5 per cent. loan due in 1903, and sold that 
loan for 95 cents on the dollar. In January, 1880, the same loan was 
worth in the market 108; in July, 1885, 112}; and in March, 1886, 
115. She put out a 4 per cent. loan, due in 1904, which was worth 
90} in 1875; 95 in January, 1880; 103in July, 1885; and 106} in March, 
1886. 

New South Wales put out a loan of 5 per cent. due in 1900, which 
was sold in 1870, sixteen years ago, at 98 cents on the dollar, and to- 
day it is worth 113. New South Wales also put out a 4 per cent. loan 
due in 1908 that sold in 1870 for 91} and it is now worth 105. New 
Zealand 5 per cent. consols were sold in 1870 for 95, and are to-day 
worth 110. Queensland 4 percents due in 1915 were sold at 90 in 1870, 
and are to-day worth 102}. Victoria 4 percents, due in 1899, were sold 
for 914 in 1875, and are now worth 104+. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway bonds, guaranteed 
by the British Government, were sold in 1870 for 108 standing in the 
relation of Government loans. To-day they are worth 155. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railroad Company bonds, guaranteed also by the Gov- 
ernment, worth 1094 in 1870, are worth 147 in 1886. 

The Government of Russia, owing more than $2,000,000,000, with more 
than seven hundred and eighty millions of paper money unsupported 
by a dollar of either gold or silver, went into the market and borrowed 
money at 101}; and yet every year for fifty straight years Russia has 
been running in debt. 

Why do the people turn to these securities? Because they represent 
money; because, as the Senator from Nevada said, they are futures in 
money. It is dealing in futures. They know that money is appre- 
ciating, and while they know that they never will put their money in 
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enterprises of ordi business. No man will buy a mill where it is 
a dead certainty that the mill is to depreciate on his hands. Nobody 
will build a manufacturing establishment when he is certain its prod- 
ucts will bring less ten years from to-day than they bring to-day. No- 
sody will open up a new farm when he knows the wheat that he puts 
pon the market will bring no more than it will five years from now. 

It is because of this feeling that business stands still. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has lent its full aid for ten years to this con- 
spiracy, as I called it yesterday, unwittingly perhaps; but the great 
moneyed centers have got control of the Treasury Department, and have 
had it for years, and why I complain to-day more than I did heretofore 
is that they have a stronger grip on it to-day than they ever had before. 
They have tightened their grasp upon the Treasury officials, and we are 
now in the condition that at their nod and at their beck the Treasury 

ment m es its affairs not in the interest of the people, not 
in the interest of business, not in the interest of improvement and 
progress, but in the interest of the men who own the capital of the 
country locked up in their vaults; and why? Because they are afraid 
that these men will create a disturbance and will destroy the credit of 
the Government of the United States. How will they destroy it? We 
only owe $136,000,000 of money that anybody has a right to call for, 
except the silver and gold certificates, There the money is to pay them 
held in trust; that $136,000,000 can be paid out within an hour; and 
yet we are told by the Senator from Ohio that we must keep this money 
to maintain the credit of the Government. What has the Government 
to lose? Is its credit to be attacked by these men who of all others are 
interested in the maintenance of the public credit? What difference 
does it make to the farmer, what difference does it make to the artisan, 
what difference does it make to the man who works in a mill or in a 
mine whether the Government credit is good or whether it is bad? It 
makes all the world of difference to the man who deals in money, who 
runs a bank and holds large amounts of wealth in any shape, no mat- 
ter what, but to the other class none; and yet we are told that that is 
the class who are coming up here some day to ruin the credit of the 
United States unless we keep overflowing and full coffers that we may 
meet their demands. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] yesterday said 
that we had $228,000,000 more than we needed. That is the fact. 
There is not a banker in the world who is fit to preside over a two- 

y bank that would not know if he were at the head of interests 
ike ours, with unlimited credit, with the whole energy of the people 
back of him, with the nineteén millions of men who labor and every 
dollar of wealth in the country back of him, that he could pay out in 
the way of discounts at least $225,000,000; and yet with only $136,- 
000,000 payable we are told that we can not afford to pay that for fear 
that the moneyed men of the country will make a raid upon the Treas- 
ury. What with? How are they to go there? Will they gather up 
the currency and bring that in? 

When we have paid the $136,000,000, they have no bonds that they 
can bring in until 1891. What are they going to come to the Treasury 
with? - Will they gather up the greenbacks? Will they come there 
and demand gold and silver for the greenbacks? Why should they? 
What benefit will it be to them? What reason is there to suppose that 
they want to precipitate a panic in this country by demanding coin for 
the United States notes? But if they do there is $96,000,000 of silver 
there; offer them that. If you do not want to do that, there is a pro- 
vision in the act of 1875 that would enable the Government of the 
United States to pay in a single week every dollarof the greenback in- 
debtedness. If they were at the Treasury Department on Monday 
morning with the whole $346,000, 000 - and they could not get up $300, - 
000,000 if they should try—but if they had the whole three hundred 
millions that are probably in circulation, including what is locked up 
in the Treasury, and if they should appear there on Monday morning, 
the Government could put in its vaults gold enough to pay them ali 
before Saturday night. And yet we are told that we must strengthen 
the reserves and pile up the money in the Treasury and keep it from 
performing money functions that the credit of the Government may 
be preserved ! ’ i 

Mr. President, when I commenced my remarks I did not intend to 
take more than a few moments. Iam not going into a general finan- 
cial discussion. I am not going to discuss the silver question upon this 
resolution, because it is not necessary to do so. I have never insisted 
that the Government of the United States should pay silver for bonds, 
I have insisted that it had a right so to do, and that the bondholder 
had no right to complain; but if the Government sees fit and is able to 
pay gold I have no objection. I have demanded nothing for silver that 
I have not demanded for gold. I want to keep the two metals on an 
equality, and it would be as disastrous in my judgment to destroy the 
gold as it would be to destroy the silver. But I say the Government 
can pay the $136,000,000 of bonds now within reach, and can pay it at 
$10,000,000 a month and not pay a dollar in silver unless it so chooses 
todo. I demonstrated yesterday that if the revenues continue as they 
have been in the past, with what we have on hand, it will be only 
necessary to draw upon the present surplus $200,000 a month to meet 
the demands required by this resolution—$10,000,000 a month; and be- 
cause I helieve that there is no danger at all, that there is no possibility 


of a demand upon the Treasury to the extent that has been suggested, 
I shall vote for the resolution pure and simple as it came from the 
House, without any of these entanglingamendments, for, whether they 
were put there or not for the purpose of weighing-it down, I know that 
that is the effect, and I believe I may say without impropriety that is 
the intent. 

The honorable Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the honorable 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] talked about the demands that 
might be made. They said that interest had to be paid. There is now 
already in this statement that is before us $11,000,000 for interest not 
yet due, and every month there will be added into the liability account 
the interest as it is computed day byday. There is no possibility that 
there will be a call made upon the Treasury for pensions beyond its 
ability to meet, because this resolution deals with the surplus, which 
means what is left over and above all the money which is necessary to 
meet the appropriations for the year. 

If you will take the pains to look at the Treasurer's report, whichis 
before me but which I have not the time now to read, you will see that 
the system of putting money into the hands of public officers, what they 
call officers’ disbursing accounts, enables them to provide, months in 
advance it may be, for the payment of interest. The money is not paid 
over to the officers. It is transferred simply on the books. It is 
vided for by putting it to the officers’ credit on the books of the United 
States, and then the money remains atall timesinthe Treasury. There 
is not anything in it. There is not any danger that there will be a ne- 
cessity for $20,000,000 or $1,000,000 as a working balance. That is 
simply that you may get more money that you may pile up; more 
money that you may keep from the business of the country. 

I know that is a gront thing, to have it said that the Government of 
the United States has a surplus to-day more than all the nations of 
the world; and I say here to-day the United States has in its vaults a 
suplus greater than that of all the great powers of the earth put to- 
gether; and yet we are told that it is necessary to put aside $20,000,000 
more and to tie it up beyond the use of man. 

I do not vote for this resolution because this is a Democratic admin- 
istration. I voted for the principle of this resolution in 1881. I re- 
member then, when there was a bill before the Senate, that the same 
outcry was madethatismadenow. I remember it was prophesied that 
there would be general destruction of all the material interests of this 
country if the silver bill passed, and when we did what we are doing 
now, directed the Treasury Department by a bill, saying that you shall 
retire no more greenbacks, there was the same general outery that is 
being made to-day. 

More than once has it been necessary for the people to put their hand 
upon the Treasury Department. I would to God they would put it on 
frequently and that the Treasury Department could be brought in re- 
lations to the great body of the people who pay the taxes and who are 
the people who ought to be recognized, not simply in the monetary af- 
fairs of legislation, but in all legislation. The nineteen million men 
and women put down in the census returns as the laboring people are 
the people who are interested in this legislation, not the banks and the 
bankers. They are the people that make the United States. Theyare 
the people that make it strong, and make it great, and make-it rich. 
They build and they create, and they alone add to the wealth of the 
world, not the banker, not the note-shaver, not the bill-discounter, 
who is heard always when a question of this kind comes up. 

It is the poor man who works by the day, whose capital is his labor, 
that should be heard. He is as much above the capital of the banker 
as the heavens are above the earth. The labor of the country repre- 
sents capital one hundred fold greater than banks. Let us legislate a 
little in their interest and for them; let us put out the money, stir the 
business of the country, move the idle wheels of commerce, and give 
the laborer something wherewith he may earn his bread, and you will 
not hear of riots in the country; you will not hear of strikes; you will- 
not hear of communism or of anarchists over the land. What the peo- 
ple demand and what they only demand is a fair participation in leg- 
islation and that legislation shall be directed for their interest as we 
as for the interest of the money-king. 

Mr. VANCE, Mr. President, on the resolution which is before us 
I have some very definite views, and I am sure that plain people in the 
country who are not learned in the technicalities of finance will 
it as a plain distinct proposition. It is simply, shall we pay our debt 
when we have the money in hand? That course, it seems to me, is the 
plainest dictate of common sense and old-fashioned honesty. I can 
well understand that raising taxes from the people, when the money 
is worth to them 6 or 8 per cent., to pay a public debt which is bearing 
only 3 per cent. is one question; but when we have the money already 
raised by taxation and lying idle in the Treasury, the proposition as to 
whether we shall then pay the 3 per cent. bond is entirely a different 
question. 

The struggle of the masses of the people of this world, as individuals 
and as nations, is generally to raise money to pay their debts. Our 
struggle, with a superabundance of means in our vaults, is to avoid 
paying our debts. The statesmen of civilization generally have ex- 
hausted their ingenuity in devising methods to meet the public neces- 
sities and keep taxation down. The genius of our statesmen exhausts 
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itself in the effort to pay no debts and keep taxation up. The most 
civilized nations spend their money for the public necessities when it 
is raised. We think it wisdom to pile up our money in the Treasury, 
where it can neither subserve the purposes of circulation nor pay our 
indebtednesss. 

To continue oppressive taxation far beyond the current needs of the 
Government I have always considered to be unadulterated tyranny; 
to raise that taxation for the purpose not of defraying the public ex- 
penses, but for the purpose of a protective tariff, I have always con- 
sidered little short of villainy. Look at-it in any light, such a course 
is the utmost folly and unwisdom. 

There can be no honest and reasonable pretext. assigned for it. All 
this talk about the necessity of keeping up a reserve of a hundred mill- 
ions to redeem greenback notes in the Treasury of the Government is 
a pretense. 

Since the resumption of specie payment on the 1st of January, 1879, 
to the present time but little over fifteen millions in all have ever been 
700 for redemption out of three hundred and forty-six millions 

ut little over two and a quarter millions per annum. 

How can any extraordinary claims arise against the Treasury of the 
United States to constitute what is termed an emergency? If the Treas- 
urer of the United States looks at his books he is aware of every possi- 
ble claim that can arise against the Government, its date, its amount, 
and its maturity, and it is his business to provide against it, and he 
does. They are all stated in the monthly accounts of the Government. 
If any should by any possibility arise, it is the duty of Congress to meet 
it, anıl Congress will meet again after our adjournment, which I hope 
and trust is not far removed, within five months from this time. 

Again, in reference to the allegation that extraordinary contingencies 
might arise. I ask how is it possible for the Treasury to get far behind 
its means when the income exceeds the expenditureat the rate of about 
$9,000,000 per month and is increasing every day slightly. 

The working balance of which we hear so much can not be required 
to be a great sum, for the surplus is constantly increasing, and the in- 
come every day is a little more than the ordinary ontgo, and there is 
now in the Treasury to begin with in the neighborhood of $80,000,000 
of gold and silver and other money over and aboveall possible demand 
liabilities. 

The real reason everybody is aware of. It was disclosed by the New 
York Banking Association in their meeting on the 20th of July of last 
year, in which they kindly offered to sustain the gold reserve in the 
‘Treasury by a loan of ten millions in gold for ten millions in subsidiary 
coin. That reason was silver. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the language of these resolu- 
tions: 

New YORK CLEARING HOUSE, 
New York, July 20, 1835. 

At a meeting of the associated banks of this city, held on the 13th instant, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 

Whereas, after careful inquiry into the current operations of the United States 
Lag vA it is ascertained that with the continued purchase of two million sil- 
ver bullion per month the probable receipts of gold 8 be insufficient 
to meet the demands upon it until the meeting of Congress in December next, 
but that the Secretary will be —— to make his payments in silver dollars, 
which will become a most disturbing element in the daily business of the coun- 


try: Therefore 
Resolved, That to avert this threatened danger, &c.— 


They make this offer of $10,000,000 in gold to the Treasury. That 
is the real secret of this whole transaction. 

If that is not the reason, then it is that we must perpetuate the ex- 
istence of national banks and our national debt for the purpose of afford- 
ing the national banks the means of banking upon our debt. If the 
fear of silver being paid to the creditors of the Government is not the 
real reason, then this must be the reason, for I know of no other that 
could justify so extraordinary a measure as declining to pay the public 
debt when the money is lying idle in the Treasury. This adminis- 
tration, like all the others that have preceded it for several years, has 
determined not to pay a silver dollar to any public creditor who holds 
a written obligation in which he agreed to take the silver dollar. 

This House resolution would compel it to pay silver if any portion 
of the surplus exceeding the hundred millions reserve should happen 
to besilver. Hence these tears; hence the patriotic resolution to offer 
to loan to the Government money; hence the great distrust and confu- 
sion in business centers of which we hearsomuch; hence the patriotism 
of the banks; hencéall thesedireful predictions of calamity. They say 
that our bonds held abroad will return upon usif we proceed to pay any 
portion of the public debt in silver. I say let them return; the sooner 
the better, for there are a little less than twelve million held abroad, 
about a tenth of 1 per cent. They say that it will contract the cur- 
rency. I say that it will not contract the currency more or so much 
as keeping money which is collected from the people locked up in 
the Treasury of the United States where it can not circulate. They say 
it will drive gold out of the country. So they said of the coinage of 
the silver dollar under the Bland law, and yet there is more gold in the 
country now than there was when that law went into operation—three 
times as much. 

They say it will deplete the gold reserve in the Treasury. So they 
said also would be the effect of the Bland law; and yet there is more 
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gold, almost twice as much, in the Treasury now than there was when 
that law was passed. 

They said, too, that silver certificates would be no more available for 
circulation than silver itself, yet we have seen that gold was freely given 
in exchange for silver certificates so long as the Treasury would permit 
the exchange. 

They say that paying the surplus out for bonds will not put it in cir- 
culation, for the bondholders and bankers will lay it up, having already 
more than they can profitably invest. I do not belive it, sir. 

But, if so, why? Why have they more than they can possibly in- 
vest? The reason is, it strikes me, that they can make more by deal- 
ing and speculating in the difference between the two metals, gold and 
silver, and the destruction of the country brought abont by locking up 
their money, than they can by putting it out in any other way. If 
they will not putthe money out when it is paid to them for their bonds, 
why should we shape our legislation to suit the selfish interests of those 
who increase their gains by withholding their capital; the men who 
refuse to en in the production which employs labor, bnt make de- 
pression worse by speculating on the scarcity they themselves have 
contributed to produce? 

It has been said that this money would not go to enliven trade or to 
employ labor, but to bank vaults and to stock-gamblers’ coffers; yet 
the wishes of these men are to decide our legislation, and their dis- 
content, their distrust alone is to be feared, and their confidence alone 
we must cherish, without which we can not escape bankruptcy. 

I beg to remind the Senate there is not a prophecy of Wall street 
and its congeners made in this financial question against the uses of sil- 
ver which has not so far proven a false prophecy; not one. So it 
will prove in this case. The theorists of Wallstreet who we have been 
told are entitled to dictate the financial policy of America by the di- 
vinest right’’—the right of superior knowledge—have been proven in 
every case to be false prophets on whose heads the sacred ointment of 
prophecy was never poured and whose souls were never warmed by the 
divine afflatus. They are utterly discredited before the American peo- 
ple. Theonly evidence they can truly show tending to prove that they 
have any claim to this supernatural office is, that they are without 
honor in their own country. 

The deformity of their selfishness stands naked. The “‘ disturb- 
ance” of business, which they prophesied, is their own losses on a sur- 
rendered circulation, of interest on their bonds called in, and of the 
profits they derive in speculation in the difference between the prices 
of the two metals—gold and silver. 

Those transactions, together with their gambling in stocks and bonds, 
their bets on futures i in cotton and wheat, their preying upon the ne- 
cessities of the people in times of depression and distress—these alone 
constitute what they call business. 

The struggles of the great mass of the poopie for the means of exist- 
ence are not business. The millions and millions of toilers of the land 
and of the sea who rise up early and lie down late, their operations in the 
pursuit of bread are not business—and disturbances and distrust among 
them must not be heeded a moment by Congress. They have no right, 
divine or otherwise, to control in whole or in part the financial policy 
of their country which gives or withholds their bread; and yet the cap- 
italist who rules by divine right because he lives in New York and bets 
on fatures would do well to remember that after all the welfare of his 
millions depends yery much on the comfort and content of the poor. 
The Sartor Resartus taught us how close of kin were the great lady and 
the sewing girl. They are not closer than are the striking laborer and 
the banker. . 

We are one, our destinies are one; and so sure as God has ordained 
justice and compensation in the world those who control our financial 
policy in their own selfish interest sooner or later will find they have 
overreached themselves. 

It is the combination of these very men that produces this unnatural 
state of things. The protected class, under the high tariff which is in 
existence, insist on taxes being kept up in order to enrich themselves. 
The bankers, on the contrary, do not want the debt paid when the taxes 
are collected, for thereby they lose the interest on their bonds and they 
lose the interest on their circulation, which is withdrawn. If neither 
is done the people lose, first, the interest on and use of their money 
taken from them for taxes; and, second, the interest on the public debt, 
which could have been paid with the money lying idle in the Treasury, 
and the capitalist gains both. 

I do not trouble myself, as other Senators have done, to inquire 
as to whether this is or is not a vote of want of confidence in the ad- 
ministration. I do not ask myself either whether to vote against the 
resolution would be a vote of want of confidence in the American people. 
It isan argument unworthy to be addressed to a Senator of the United 
States, and itis unworthy the dignity of his position for him to listen 
to such an argument. 

To suppose that a Senator would abandon his honest convictions, or 
suffer them to be unduly influenced by any other considerations than 
those relating to the public good, is insulting. 

To suppose that the President of the United States would desire a 
Senator to be guided by any other aim in his legislative conduct i is not 
complimentary to him or to the Senator. 
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I have only inquired as to whether this resolution will promote the 
paar De OPEN E e aed eT ee 


They constantly tell me that itis my administration—that I helped 
to place it in power, and that this is the only Democratic administra- 
tion the country has had for a quarter of a century. It is entitled to 
have and ought to have my cordial support. Thisis all very true. It 
is entitled to and shall have my best support in all things, but not at 


the expense of my honest convictions of duty. In other words, I de- | fuller 


sire to be an honest man as well as a Democrat. Because the admin- 

istration politically is mine I am all the more anxious to have it be 

ht and successful, and especially to meet the wishes of its true friends. 

I ve the voice of the great body of the American was ex- 

pressed in this resolution passed by the House of Representatives by 

the great majority of 207 to 65, and I, for one, propose not to be disobe- 
dient to the popular vision. . 

I am, therefore, in favor of the resolution as it came from the House, 
pure and simple, believing that as we have failed in the performance of 
our solemn promise to reduce the taxation of the people to theactual needs 
of the Government, it is our bounden duty to make what amends we can 
by paying the public debt with the idle money in the Treasury. I am 
opposed to the committee’s amendment for the reason that it will in- 
crease and not diminish the reserve in the Treasury, and that it will leave 
the whole matter to the discretion of the Secretary just as it is now, 
and that Secretary has declared, again and again, that the public debt 
must be paid in 15 Why he should object to being relieved of this 
responsibility, if he be, as is asserted, as anxious as Congress is to pay 
out the surplus money in the Treasury on the public debt, I can not 
comprehend. It is one of the mysteries connected with finance that is 
beyond me. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, itis with a very great deal of hesita- 
tion that I rise to say a word on this resolution, bat as I am to 
the proposition as it comes from the House I think it proper that I 
should give in my own plain way the reasons why I can not support it. 

Mr. President, I think I can safely assert, without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that the people of this country are well satisfied that 
the President of the United States has, so far as he has had the power 
and the opportunity, redeemed every pledge made by his party and 
himself to correct the abuses which had naturally grown up in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, and he is pursuing a straightforward 
and honest course toward instituting such other reforms as time and ex- 
perience will demonstate to be for the public good. The country, I 
am convinced, is well satisfied with the ent of the Treasury 
Department under Mr. Manning's able direction. He has taken no step 
in matters of such importance as the one we are now discussing ex- 
cept with a full knowledge and thorough support of the chief execu- 
tive officer of the nation. 

In common with many other Democrats, I do not hesitate to express 
my regret that the legislative branch of the Government has not been 
able to enact such laws that would enable the President and the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury to comply fully with the demand of the people for 
areduction of taxation, which may be said to be the first and the greatest 
reform demanded by the people of this country, without distinction of 
party, and to which both parties are pledged in their platforms of 1884. 
But upon bills affecting taxation, or determining the amount of reserve 
to be held in the Treasury, I would not have them framed or passed 
purely as measures. Iam glad to say that so far as the discus- 
sion on this resolution has proceeded here with, very few exceptions it 
has been treated purely as a business matter, to be settled upon correct 
and proper principles without reference to party divisions, and yet one 
or two expressions fell from my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], yes- 
terday, that it seems to me require some notice. 

If the statement of the Senator from Iowa be correct, then I confess 
that there is but little excuse for the Treasury Department in the posi 
tion they have taken. Ifit be as stated bythe Senator from Iowa that 
the Republican party—that Mr. 1 E the predecessor of the 
prosen Secretary of the Treasury, left that Department in a condition 

=e on and meet all its obligations, maintaining the reserve required 
by law of $100,000,000 of gold for the redemption of greenbacks, and 
with sufficient surplus: to meet all demands as they were presented and 
continue payments on the debt; and that the present Secretary failed 
to continue the policy of paying the debt, and instead for purposes not 
necessary for the public good continued to hoard large sums of money 
in the Treasury, then I admit that he has done wrong. But, Mr. 
President, let us see what the facts are. So that I may do the Sena- 
tor from Iowa no injustice, I will read an extract or two from his 
of yesterday. He said (I read from the RECORD, page 8173, first col- 
umn): 

Treasury at that time 


ALLISON. 
was not as familiar witht the affairs of the and of our Government as 


he doubtless is now. 
That was referring to March, 1885, when Mr. 

duties of Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
They accumulated money in the 


Mr. Let me proceed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury 


assumed the 


the — — administration went out tof power, under the guidance of Mr. 
was y of the Treasury lg — or four months preced- 
2 thodih af e 1855, there was an accu „and the 


Democratic party hammered it home on the 
of 1884 that we were holding in the Treasury more money than was needed there 


during the contest 


for its operations, and that that money should be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the 8 debt, and — — that pretense and pretext they carried enough 
votes certainly in the State diana to make the change. 

Then at the bottom of the second column on the same in an- 
swer to a question by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON], 
the last clause of the answer of the Senator from Iowa i is: 


my 
and instead of carrying out ihe promises Aa made to the peaple 
and which they in r orms, they straightway reversed the of the Re- 
ican hoa or nine montis until the speech of the Senator 


m 1 Mr. Brok] — them forth and they made the first call for 
$10,000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. President, I repeat, if the Senator’s statement is absolutely ac- 
curate, nay, if it is in any respect correct, then there is no defense for 
this administration. But what are the facts? I have a right to refer 
to a speech made by Mr. HEWITT, who made this statement: 

When he— 
-Referring to Cleveland— 


became President he was confronted with the very difficulties which he a 
outlined in that letter to General WARNER. The gold in the Treasury had bee 

for many months gradually drifting away. Its place was being filled up with 
coined silver dollars. The last administration—and I speak now from pect 
T a man eg 


told me that the most he hoped to be able to do was to carry the Government over the 
of March upon the basis of gold payments. 

Mr. Hewrrr states that he had that information from ex-Secretary 
McCulloch. But that is not all. The fact is that on the 7th day of 
February, 1885, nearly one month before the expirationof his term and 
when the new administration was about to come into power, he (Mr. 
McCulloch) was so alarmed at the condition of affairs he saw, that pay- 
ments out of the Treasury of silver certificates were running rapidly 
back into the subtreasury in New York from customs and internal revy- 
enue, receipts in gold on those accounts diminishing, the gold coin and 
bullion balance was being rapidly reduced, he was compelled on that 
date, February 7, 1885, to instract the subtreasurer at New York to with- 
hold payment of gold and greenbacks in the ordinary transaction with 
the clearing-house in New York. In other words, he issued an order 
which suspended the whole operations of the Treasury with the New 
York clearing-house as they had been carried on since 1879. 

In that condition of affairs, with a new administration coming into 
power, it is true, as has been said on this floor and elsewhere, that lead- 
ing financiers throughout the country saw that when that order went 
fully into operation we should be upon the silver basis and that gold 
would leave the country or be hoarded by all who could hold it. 
Hence, there were large purchases of sterling exchange. Mr. Tilden, 
whose name has been used by other gentlemen, is said to have become 
alarmed at Mr. MeCulloch’s diagnosis of our financial condition, and 
with many others purchased sterling exchange. I assume the state- 
ment is correct. Hecould but know that with suspension of gold pay- 
ments disaster would come to the country and the new administration 
would be discredited at the very outset. 

Mr. Manning—and I speak from personal knowledge—at that time 
had agreed to accept the high trust of Secretary of the Treasury with- 
out persenal experience in governmental affairs, but a man of more 
than ordinary knowledge of our financial affairs, a man of courage, of 
strong conviction, prompt to act, and with an unalterable determina- 


_tion to carry out the pledges of his party for honest money. He fully 


realized the danger. He knew if the McCullough order was not re- 
scinded disaster must come. I have the best reason for saying that he 
had the full co-operation of his friend Mr. Tilden, in inducing Mr. Me- 
Cullough to suspend the order and permit payments at the New York 
clearing house to go on as he had done before it was arranged as Mr. 
Manning wishedit. Gold steadily went out of the Treasury until there 
was on June 3, 1885, only $114,650,000 gold in the Treasury available. 

I hold in my hand a statement showing this point, but before I give 
it let me read the dispatch of Mr. McCulloch, of the 7th of February, 
1885, to the subtreasurer in New York authorizing suspension; which 
was regarded as an order to so do: 


You are authorized to withhold payment of certificates to the clearing-houso 
for the present. 


Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator state what that dispatch is? 

Mr. GORMAN. Lou are authorized to withhold payment of cer- 
tificates to the clearing-house for the present.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. What certificates? Silver certificates? 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Iowa understands perfectly that 
from 1879 down to now the Department goes into the clear- 
ing-house and has been delivering and receiving checks and Treasury 
drafts and paying or receiving legal-tender notes or gold certificates in 
settlement of balances. Itwas by this method that the parity of gold 
and silver had been maintained. On the last day of February, 1885, 
just before this administration came in, the balance, excluding the frac- 
tional silver coin, was $120,969,674, of which, $42,093,056 were silver 
dollars, leaving a deficit, if all the obligations due in gold were aid. 
of $21,123,382. So it ran until July, 1885, when the Treasury 
itself in the condition of having $144, 052, 929, of which $66,627,842 ae 
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standard silver dollars, leaving them short $22,574,913 of gold if all 


obligations were paid. 

It was at this time that Mr. Manning, for the ae e of protecting 
all the great interests of the country, went to New York and stated to 
the bankers the condition of the Treasury. This conference led toa 
tender on the part of the banks of ten millions in gold for ten millions 
of fractional silver, with an offer of ten millions additional if neces- 
sary. But of the sums so tendered the Secretary accepted only six 
millions. This transaction restored confidence, and there was no longer, 
with the assured prudent management, any question as to the desire 
and the ability of the Democratic party to maintain the public credit 
unim 
This hasad record, and one at which every Democratshould rejoice, 
for be it not forgotten that for twenty years past our political opponents 
have asserted with energy and persistency that our party has not the 
ability or the desire to maintain the public credit. They appealed to 
the North not to trust our friends of the South. They constantly 

that if the Democratic party came in control of the Govern- 
ment you would control the party council, that you would repudiate 
the public debt by paying currency not worth 100 cents to the dollar 
in the markets of the world. I know, and you know, that was 
m true, and yet it was believed by hosts of people sufficient to defeat 
us in 1880. 

I do not complain of the Republicans because they so charged us, but it 
does not require much astuteness to see that now we are in power and have 
so far maintained the credit of the Government. We will hold the confi- 
dence of the people if we continue the course inaugurated by the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury in this regard. 

I was very sorry to hear my friend from Missouri [Mr. Vest] who 
sits next me say that this was to become a sectional question, that 
probably it would be the East against the West. God forbid that we 
shall ever have another sectional issue in this country. Ithink he will 
be a false prophet, for I do not believe that the people of this country, 
East or West, North or South, will ever agree to a policy which will 
destroy the financial structure that we have raised, and which is recog- 
nized, as I have said, by all civilized nations. 

If I am correct in the statement I have made as to the condition of 
the Treasury on the 4th day of March, 1885, when the present admin- 
istration assumed power, if it be true that the Treasury was in such 
condition that unless extraordinary efforts were made we were likely 
to be . — a silver basis and the party and the country brought to dis- 
grace, then I ask my associates why condemn even by implication one 
of our officers who had the courage to do that which was right, and that 
which he had a right under the law to do? 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COKE. Does he think it would have been an improper thing to 
do to have paid out some of the silver dollars on the bonds? 

Mr. GORMAN, Ianswerno. Iam for silver and for gold. Istand 
ee where my party stood when it declared at Chicago in the plat- 

form which I believe meant precisely what it said—declarations but for 
which we should not have come into power in your day or mine— 
We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
anda medium convertible into such money without loss. 

Mr. COKE. Then Iask the Senator if he believes that the silver 
dollars in the Treasury are honest money? 

Mr. GORMAN. Legally, yes. You have made them by law a legal 
tender for all debts, and every man is bound to respect the law; but 
does not my friend from Texas know that the mere declaration by law 
that they are legal tender will not, until their intrinsic value enhances, 
make the people believe they are as good as gold? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask the Senator from Maryland what he 
means by the intrinsic value of the standard silver dollar that is a 
legal tender for the payment of debts. Does he mean the intrinsic 
value of the silver dollar is not 100 cents? I understand now he ap- 
plies his remarks to silver bullion. 

Mr. GORMAN. I stated in reply to my friend from Texas that the 
standard silver dollar was a legal tender for all debts, and when they 
are tendered to you you are compelled totakethem. The Senator from 
Delaware, for instance, owes me $100 and tenders to me one hundred 
silver dollars. I shall be compelled to accept them as a discharge of 
the debt; but I say that the country and the world know that the 
actual value measured by gold, by the amount of silver in one of these 
dollars, is to-day about 73 cents. Now, I say to the Senator from Del- 
aware that this condition of affairs existed when our party came into 
power. 

There was no confidence in the silver dollar retaining its place and 
equal value togold. It was ſound that when payments of them were made 
out of the Treasury ſor all the ordinary purposes of the Government, 
when silver certificates, more convenient than the dollars themselves, 
were paid out throughout theentire country, within thirty days eight- 
tenths of all those silver certificates came back to the Treasury, because 
the people had not the same confidence in the silver certificates and be- 
cause they were not legal tender. They kept the greenbacks which 
were secured by $100,000,000 of gold in your Treasury, and they kept 


the gold coin itself, so that your revenues were coming in largely in 
silver, the intrinsic value of which was 73 or 74 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. COKE. Does the Senator consider the silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury honest money’? in the sense in which that term was used in the 
Democratic platform ? 

Mr. GORMAN. So long as the law stands, so long as it remains on 
your statute-book declaring the silver dollar lawful money, containing 
the number of grains that it does, of course it is lawful money. 

Mr. COKE. Is it honest money? 

Mr. GORMAN. Weare bound to assume that the Congress of the 
United States has made it honest money. But notwithstanding that 
edict you can not make the people of the country take it in preference 
to gold; and you would not have had to-day, in my judgment, enough 
gold in the T; to provide for the redemption of the greenbacks 
if it had not been for the effort of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
induced the banks to give him gold in exchange for silver. He accom- 
plished that; and I have shown you that when he took ion of 
the office you were about to suspend gold payments, but by his action, 
and by keeping a strong reserve he has maintained the parity between 
the two metals, he has served the country; and hence I say it is extra- 
ordinary at least that we should be considering a resolution which is 
after all regarded as practical condemnation of his policy. Ido not be- 
lieve its authors intended it to be so considered. 

My belief is that it was framed and introduced withont full consid- 
eration, and possibly without full knowledge of all the facts that ex- 
isted when the determined to increase his reserves. The nat- 
ural desire of all Democrats to pay off the public debt is great, and 
looking at the large balances in the Treasury it is not strange that some 
effort should be made to have it disbursed. In other words, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Democratic party has been out of power for so long a time 
that it has not the perfect organization that your party has. And hence 
these minor differences will appear until we have been in power long 
enough to insure harmonious action. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to emphasize what I have just said, in 
answer to my friend from Texas. ask him if we had come to a silver 
basis, not kee | sufficient gold and greenbacks in the Treasury, would 
he be in favor of continuing simply with silver to pay the public debt 
and the working people and the employés of this Government in a coin 
that would not be received by any other civilized nation in the world 
for more than its intrinsic value at 73 or 74 cents on the dollar? 

Mr. COKE. Does the Senator desire an answer? 

Mr. GORMAN. Ido. 

Mr. COKE. In the first place, I will say to the Senator that his prop- 
osition that the gold shall all be withdrawn and nothing but silver left 
isan impossible one. That has been demonstrated and was demon- 
strated yesterday. 

In the next place, I say to him that in my judgment it is the duty of 
the Secretary of the to pay silver dollars in common with gold 
dollars and just such dollars as he has in the Treasury, whether they 
be silver or gold, upon all the demands u thé Government that are 
presented there for payment. I do nbt believe that the Secretary of 
the has a right to discriminate against either one of the legal- 
tender moneys of this country. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In the view the Senator takes that it is neces- 
sary to pay out silver as well as gold, would it not be necessary for the 
Treasury, in order to maintain the parity or equality of the two metals, 
to make them all honest money in the meaning of the platform? 

Mr. COKE. I think it was honest money without any making of it 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. I think it was already honest money, 
made so by facts which the Secretary of the Treasury has nothing in 
the world to do with. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. The Senator to-day may take an 
obligation of the Government and go to the Treasury and get $10,000 
of gold on demand. Why? Because they mean to pay in any money 
the creditor wants. That maintains the equality of all the money. If 
the Treasury were unable to do that and must pay the Senator in a 
silver dollar worth but 73 or 74 cents, as the case may be, if the busi- 
ness community were aware of the fact that there was no payment ex- 
cept in a money worth intrinsically in all the markets of the world but 
74 cents on the dollas, then I wish to know if that would be honest 
money in the meaning of the platform of the Democratic party? 

Mr. COKE. I do not accept the Senator’s proposition that there is 
a dollar in the Treasury worth intrinsically less than any other dollar, 
That is where he and I differ. I think the silver dollar is worth in- 
trinsically just as much as the gold dollar. That is the difference 
beween us. I regard the silver dollar asan honest dollar, and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and the Senator from Maryland regard it other- 


wise. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas and 
myself are agreed in one thing. He would not legislate to exclude 
from the Treasury of the United States a sufficient amount of gold to 
keep the two metals side by side. 

Mr. COKE. Nobody has ever proposed that. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator says nobody has ever proposed to do 
that; but the fact is that from the date we issued the silver certificates, 
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which are reteivable at the subtreasuries for duties upon imports, and 
at every internal-revenue office, and at every other source by which 
the money comes back into the Treasury, so that whenever you issue 
and put out $100,000,000 of certificates 80 per cent. of them come 
back to you within thirty days. 

In the month of January, 1886, notwithstanding the confidence that 
had been broughtabout by the action of the Secretary of the 


in keeping this large reserve on hand in his attempt to keep the silver 


dollar in parity with gold, the total amount of silver certificates issued 
during the month was returned and an excess of 100 per cent. in ad- 
dition of issues previously made was returned, to the subtreasury at 
New York. I ask the Senator to read the statement made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States to the 
Finance Committee. It is there shown that when the silver certificates 
are issued through the subtreasuries at Baltimore, New York, Cincin- 
nati, and all the subtreasuries of the country, 66 per cent. of them find 
their way back for customs and other dues within thirty days, 

Mr. COKE. Allow me to ask the Senator why was it, when the peo- 
ple were paying gold over the subtreasury counters dollar for dollar 
for silver certificates, that the Secretary of the Treasury issued an or- 
der forbidding the exchange? 

Mr. GORMAN. There was one occurrence referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Texas, and it was an error. It was a mistake on the part of 
a new Official at the time, and without the knowledge, as I under- 
stand, of the chief officer. 

The Department did properly decline to make exchanges where it 
was a charge upon the Treasury. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator is mistaken. 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GORMAN. No; by the Treasurer. 

Mr. COKE. Which forbade any further exchanges of silver certifi- 
cates for gold, and after $100,000,000 of gold had been paid for silver 
certificates. 

Mr. GORMAN. There is no difficulty between the Senator from 
Texas and myself as to that. But, as I understand, exchanges are now 
made whenever it can be done without cost to the Government. Who 
could conduct the affairs of a great Department like the Treasury with- 
out making a mistake? That mistake has been corrected, but that 
does not relieve us from the terrible responsibility as Democrats of de- 
nouncing an administration that has maintained the parity of these 
two metals, and an administration which has made greater attempts 
to circulate silver and put it in circulation among the people than avy 
of its predecessors. ere is more silver to-day in circulation in this 
country than has ever been before in its history.. The amount is fifty- 
two millions of standard, which is about all that it will absorb of that 
coin. They have attempted to force it into circulation by withdraw- 
ing the one and two dollar greenbacks and sending silver free of cost 
to the counting-room of any man who wants it, but it finds its way 
back almost immediately into the Treasury and certificates are de- 
manded fomit in sums of $10 and upward. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. What about the gold certificates? 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam of silver certificates. As I have said, 
it has not been possible to force in circulation more than fifty-two mill- 
ion of the standard silver dollars. And yet we are told that there isa 
general demand that more of this coin shall be forced into circulation. 
The of the Treasury resorted to the plan of forcing the metal 
and putting it in actual circulation, and that was a failure. Let me 
show the Senator how much it cost to try to send into circulation this 
metal that you speak of. 

The total amount of silver dollars which have been coined to June 
30, 1886, since the resumption of their coinage was $233,723,286. The 
total moved, that is, shipped, from one subtreasury to another, and from 
the mints to the Treasury at Washington was $380,335,734, and it has 
cost the Government for fréight and for express charges to get this money 
out and in circulation $756,399.02, or $1.99 per $1,000. For every 
thousand silver dollars it has cost the Government $1.99 to try to force 
them into circulation. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not want to interrupt the Senator; but he 
knows that a large part of the expense of that transportation has been 
from the mints at New Orleans and other points where the silver has 
been coined to other portions of the country, to the of the 
United States and to the sub in New York. It has not been 
a cost in the effort to get the money out, but the silver bullion goes to 
the mints and to the assay offices, and is then transferred at the ex- 
pense of the Government from those points to other points. 

I do not agree with the Senator. In the first place I do not regard 
the resolution as an attack on the administration at all. The Senator 
is treating those of us who differ with his views of the resolution as 
being opponents and critics of the action of the administration. That 
is not true. We differ with the views of the administration, but I trust 
I am at liberty to express my own opinions, although the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the President of the United States may hold different 
opinions from what I do. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, Mr. President, I do not represent anybody 
on this floor except my constituents. ress no views for any man, 
I do not for a moment suppose that the tor from Delaware—in- 


There was an order issued 


deed I know he does not—would feel bound by any rule laid down by 
the President of the United States or any other man. I do not fora 
moment allow it to enter into my mind because I differ with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware and my friend from Texas (for both of whom I 
have the highest regard) upon this question that I reflegt on their 
course. The views I now hold I entertained when the Republican 
was in power, aud so far as my vote has gone it has been for the 

good of the whole people of this country as I understand it; and never 
uring that time, when the Democrats had possession of both branches 
of Congress, did the Senator or any of our friends on this side offer 
such a resolution of condemnation of any Republican Secretary of the 


‘Treasury. 

Now, for the first time in the history of the Government has such an 
attempt been made. It is true you have fixed the amount of reserve, 
and it is true you have limited the coinage of silver; but Congress has 
never before attempted to lay down an inflexible rule as to the amount 
of the reserve. 

Mr. President, I have shown the condition of affairs when we came 
in. Now, there is one other view of this case that I desire to 

The Secretary of the Treasury has by this step promoted, as I believe, 
the interests of this country. But if by contracting the circulation and 
by hoarding money he has affected the value of property and increased 
the interest paid on the ordinary loans of the people, then his policy 
was a mistaken one. 

What are the facts? It is known by all men that in February, March, 
April, May, June, and July, 1885, there was distrust and hesitation by 
capitalists throughout this land. Railroad construction was practi- 
cally suspended; cotton and other factories were on half time; the great 
furnaces that turned out in 1883 a million and more tons of steel rails 
were on half time or closed up. There was distruct throughout the 
land. Now everybody knows and it goes without saying that from 
July, 1885, up to this very hour_business has taken a start from one 
end of the land to the other; your railroad building is going on. We 
are the second nation in the world in making steel for railroads. 

We are next to England. Workmen are no longer seeking employ- 
ment, but you find increased prosperity. Would this be the caseif the 
Secretary of the Treasury had adopted a mistaken policy? Butletme 
test the correctness of his judgment in another way. If he had with- 
drawn from circulation a large amount of money that was required by 
the people, the interest account would show it. Scarcity of money 
means a high rate of interest. Let us see how that stands. If the in- 
terest rate was higher, then the Secretary was wrong. If it was lower, 
then unquestionably the Secretary has not damaged the business inter- 
ests of the country. 

Let me read from the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
He says the rates of interest in New York city were as follows: 


Eighteen hundred and cighty-four, call loans, 2.4 per cent.; commercial 
paper, 5.6 per cent, 


In November, 1885, after the Secretary had increased the reserve and 
the national banks had increased theirs, as shown by the Senator from 
Missouri, the rates of interest on call loans had fallen in New York to 
2 per cent. and on commercial paper to 4.3 per cent., 1 per cent. less 
than in 1884. I ask my friend Shak complaints will be made of a great 
Department that has so managed your affairs? 

But, says my friend from Missouri, the Treasury Department and all 
these financial institutions have determined to hoard up the money, 
keep it in their banks in financial centers and away from the people. 
Let us see what that statement was as he made it himself. The infer- 
ence might be drawn from what he said that it was in New York, it 
was an Eastern combination that had attempted to control the finances 
of this country. The Senator states that during this time when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was hoarding up all this money to the detriment 
of the country the national banks were required all through the United 
States to have a total reserve of $262,758,283, whereas they held $394,- 
192,310; and while they were required to have a cash reserve of 8163, 
911,218 they actually held $261,165,183. 

The reason why the banks held this increased reserve was because 
there was no demand in the country. ‘The interest under the 
tions of this Democratic Secretary of the Treasury had run so low, 
money was so plentiful, business was so stagnant, that the supply of 
money in the country in circulation outside of the Treasury of the United 
States was more than sufficient for ‘all the demands of the country. 
But where were these reserves held? Not in New York, Outside of 
New York the excessive reserves were greater than they were in New 
York. In the reserve cities, excluding New York, the total reserve re- 
qnired to be held was $96,000,000—I give only the round numbers—and 
they actually held $122,000,000. Their cash reserve should have been 
$47,000,000, and they actually held $83,000,000. This is outside of 
New York. 

Now, when you come to New York the reserve required by law was 
$74,000,000, and they actually held only $89,000,000, showing that this 
great reserve held by the banks to protect themselves and because they 
can not loan the money, or else for fear of the condition of affairs which 
they knew Mr. McCulloch had described in February, 1885, they wanted 
to be on the safe side. > 

I assert, and I regret that I failed to bring with me the Financial Chron- 
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Unless that policy is pursued we shall be compelled to pay a premium 
of 25 or more, whatever the holders of the fours and four-and-a-half 
may demand, and then the cry will go out that the Department is being 
run inthe interest of the bondholders. He wanted to avoid that and to 
save the money of the people now by a reduction of taxation. 

It is no answer to him, and if I am not much mistaken the people of. 
the country will not consider it a proper answer to an administration 
which wants to relieve the burdens of the people from this excessive 
taxation to turn around and, by imputation at least, condemn him for 
saving the credit of the Government while you have failed to carry out 
the pledges made by both parties. Iam sorry to see that it was, for 
political purposes possibly, thought best to almost unite one of these 
great parties, and by joining with a minority of Democrats prevent 
a reduction of taxation. You can not pass a financial measure of this 
kind, or a tax bill, by the votes of any one political = 

We are divided; local interests, individual views, State interests ren- 
der it impossible to make it absolutely a party question. I say to my 
friend from Iowa, the great leader of his party on this floor, that if in 
the interest of the people of this country he had used that power to 
make his party join the great majority of Democrats in carrying out 
the pledge that both parties have made, that party would indeed have 
served its country well. You failed to do that. But I hail with pleas- 
ure the fact that in the consideration of this question partisanship is 
laid aside and that Democrats and Republicans are against a measure 
e comes here fraught as I think with so much evil to the entire 


icle which shows it, that in all sections of the country the interest rate 
has run down since March, 1885, on all classes of good loans. Mort- 

on real estate and every class of investments have decreased in 
the rate of interest since this policy was inaugurated. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] yesterday, looking over a table 
which was furnished to a member of another body, made the statement 
that there was $180,000,000 of gold and bullion in the Treasury of the 
United States on the 12th day of March last. I glanced over the table 
and supposed he was mistaken. I galled the attention of the Treas- 
urer to that statement, and I have this letter in response to it: 

TREASURY OF iy UNITED STATES 
nshington, July 30, 30, 1886, 
Sm: In accordance with your request I hand you swear a statement ex- 
ing the table, 6 papis ea the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 15 (pages 


), showing the e Treasury. 
It will 3 to was furnished in reply to a spe- 
eee and did not purport to give the cash actually belonging to the 
Bremen iy ates providing for the outstanding demand liabilities, 
Very respectfull 


5 0. N. JORDAN, 
urer Uniled 
Hon. A. P. Goman 
United States Senate. 

He furnishes a statement showing that the gold coin in the Treasury 
was $189,877,000, the gold bullion $42,137,000, making a total of $232,- 
014,000; and that there are in the Treasury $52, 414,000 of gold certifi- 
cates, $127, 284,000 being the total amount of issue of gold certificates, 
and that thereare outstandingof the gold certificates $74,870,000, leav- 
ing an actual balance in the Treasury of $157,144,000 of gold and bull- 
ion. The entire statement is as follows: 


Statement explanatory of the table showing cash in the Treasury July 10, 
1886, published on pages 7294 and 7295, Congressional Record, July 
15, 1886. 

Tho table referred to states the cash in the Treasury without deducting the 
demand obligations br Ree 


From the gold coin. e S189, 877, 000 
and gold bullion. . 42, 187, 000 


There must be deducted the amount held 
for gold certificates out. 
Less amount on 4 


country. 

Mr, ALLISON. I desire to say just one word in response to the criti- 
cism made by the Senator from Maryland upon my remark of yester- 
day. My statement yesterday was that the policy of the Republican 
administration was to pay the debt from the surplus in the Treasury, 
but that that policy had been partially suspended by the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Hugh McCulloch, for two or three months prior to 
the expiration of President Arthur’s administration; and when on the 
4th of March, 1885, the Democrats came into power they found a ple- 
thoric Treasury. I was only criticising a portion of the conduct of the 
administration which refers to the payment of the public debt. 

The Senator from Maryland says by way of apologizing for the accu- 
mulation of money from March to December that it was necessary in order 
to maintain the parity of gold and silver. My only answer to that is 
(and I do not desire to take up time) that on the 29th day of Decem- 
ber the Secretary of the Treasury commenced paying the abilo debt, 
and between January and July he paid over $50,000,000 of the public 
debt; and during all that period there was a continual accumulation 
of gold in the Treasury, showing that the question of the gold balance 
is not affected by the payment of the public debt. 

I have here the successive statements of the Secretary of the Treas- 


Leaving the gold actual], 
From the silver dollars... 
and silver bullion... 


There must be ee 0 amount e 
for silver certificates o 
Less amount on hand. .... 5 


Leaving the silver belonging to the Sunc —— e 96,307,000 | ury under the new form of statement which will show a constant ac- 
Ed thal pete ik DOA aes ery Were ees Noe cumulation of gold between December and this moment, showing that 

cates out... z ae „ 29, 080, 000 although there has been a payment of $50,000,000 of the public debt in 
Less amount on and. 1, 890, 000 six months there has been during all that time a continua’ accumula- 


tion of gold. That is all I desire tosay respecting that. Senators who 
will examine the debt statement will see that it is so. 

I desire toinsert in the RECORD for the convenience of every Senator 
for future reference an exact statement of the balances in the 


Leaving the U. S. notes belonging to the cash. 
The national-bank notes were... 
The deposits in national-bank depositaries Were.. 


Making a total of available cash.. from the beginning of the resumption of specie payments until the 30 
The cash not available — of day of June last, showing the balances in the Treasury according to 
tional silver coin. Mr. Jordan's statement. 


and minor coin ine aged abe 
From the available balance st 
must be be deducted the following d hot 


Statement showing the net cash balance, the fractional silver coin in the 
Treasury, and the available cash balance, by months, from July 1, 1879. 


liabilities: i 
Accrued interest............+ — 2, 962, 000 
Interest due and unpaid... 8, 393, 000 Fractional sil- 2 
Matured debt and interest unpaid... 6, 653, 000 Month Net cash bal-| ver coin in Available bale 
Interest on Pacific Railroad bonds due ORR ance, the Treas- ance, 
and unpaid... 3 168,000 Uy. 
Funds held for (redemption “Of na- ‘ 
tional-bank notes. . . 3.18, /%/ꝗ% Sr 
8 to credit Mt of disbursing ofi- July 1. 1879... 8189, 971, 374 s $5, 908, 491 2 $125,007, 973 a 
2 * August 1. 1879 }, 970 2.731, 7 x 
Post- Office Department “account... 141/013, 469 36 | 1 721 48 | 125,776,744 88 
Outstanding drafts and checks 104, 080,000 | October 1, 1879... 140.961877 17 | 10814308 of | 121 017,503 23 
= aes , eee at] ates | Bees a 
Pere Hin} deducting reserve for redemption of United States notes.. 100,000, 000 | Perens 11879, E 139, 307, 816 62 18 Sat 629 15 12.25 187 47 
Fo 019 con | Febrnary-2, 1830.. 147, 657,760 91 | 20,204,809 S3 | 127,452,951 08 
The net balance £8,....c.sscs-cscaseccossnssveosenstesensneesvvesypssnneescensssctens 79, 019,000 | Narch 1. 1850 142.423.414 18 21. 120 25 = 121,248,101 — 
It only shows how easy the best informed of us (for there is nobody 1 one civ T — 2 = iat n 7 
better informed than my friend from Kentucky) can make mistakes. 154, 38t, — — 44 577, or 8 a rea ae © 
It shows the necessity 75 Conste ` least in these purely administra- ree 2 1855 1 cel ail ene it sacar Op 
tive matters moving wit! caution. September 1, 1 147, 954,223 87 | 25,152,971 $9 | 122,801,256 98 
I trust, sir, that now we have passed the crisis, when it is known that October 1, 1880. 145, 106,923 78 | 24,799,925 40 | 120, 306, 998 38 
a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury is carrying ont his party pledges § 3 — ppg — ae an — — 
and administering his great trust in the interest of the people, we 131, 882,550 09 | 24,769,057 32 | 107,213, 492 77 
shall sustainhim. From the beginning the President and the Secretary 140, 871,448 96 | 25,491,331 45 | 115,380,117 51 
have urged that there was but one way to answer the universal demand — ate — 2281 — Tat oer 110 = 
for relief, and that was by a reduction of taxation from $30,000,000 to 153, 042947 57 | 26,493,612 56 | 126,549,335 01 
$50,000, 000 per annum to be taken from the taxes and saved to the 151, 454, 655 21 | 26,841,956 74 | 124, 612, 698 47 
10 , Facts S| ieee & 
ith that reduction and with the amount that he has on hand, with | Santenaber 1.18 18e. 10 | arose e06 03 | -O8 DES 200 OB 
prudence he can pay and redeem the 3 per cent. bonds within two years. October 1, 1881......... 139, 087,756 29 | 26,313,113 63 | 112,774,642 66 
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Statement showing the net cash balance, &c.—Continued. 


Fractional sil- 

Month Net cash bal-| ver coin in} Available bal- 

See ee ance. the ance. 
November 1, 1881........ $140, 757, 825 89 | $25,984,687 76 | $114,773, 187 63 
mber 1, 1881. 146, 492,619 15 | 25,918,252 00 | 120,574,367 15 
January 3,1 136, 402,317 26 | 25,963,641 48 | 110, 438,675 78 
1.1 139,855,647 45 | 26,567,873 37 | 113,297,774 08 
March 1, 1882.. 151, 767, 675 09 | - 26,869,906 26 | 124,897,768 83 
ape 882 148, 028, 894 40 2, 187, 680 67 | 118,841,213 73 
yl, 140, 953,723 87 | 27,439,183 93 | 113,514,539 94 
June 1. 1882. 137, 996, 077 28 | 27,755,923 33 110, 240, 153 95 
July 1, 1882 . 118, 419,921 85 28,048, 630 58 | 90,371,291 27 
August 1, 1882. 120, 206,242 61 28,153,956 16 | 92,052,296 45 
ber 1, 138, 238,725 23 | 27,990,387 75 | 110,248,337 48 
r 2, 1882... 129, 099,404 58 | 27,426,139 93 | 101,673, 264 65 
November 1, 1882. 135, 492,322 99 | 26,749,432 45 108. 742, 800 54 
ber 1, 1882 124, 585,992 87 | 26,544,544 43 98, O41, 448 44 
January 2, 1883... 111,791,497 26 | 26,521,692 20 85, 269, 805 06 
February 1, 1883. 121,411,189 71 27,135,244 74 94, 275, O44 97 
h 1, 1883... 127, 596,398 55 | 27,507,275 78 | 100,089,122 77 
April 2, 1883 132, 127,270 30 | 27,865,993 79 | 104,261,276 51 
y 1, 1583... 121,702,775 51 | 28, 068,628 88 93, 634, 145 63 
June 1, 1883. 128, 084,145 68 | 28,303,196 20 | 99,730,949 48 
July 2, 1883 141,006,770 73 | 28,486,001 05 | 112,520,769 68 
August 1, 1883. 152, 442, 307 57 | 28,058,141 67 | 124,384,165 90 
August 31, 1883 154,030,545 34 | 27,819,711 70 126, 210,833 64 
September 29, 1883. 157, 878, 957 96 | 26,750,161 13 | 131,128,796 83 
October 31, 1883... 160, 822,545 42 | 26,712,424 15 | 134,110,121 27 
November 30, 1883. 153, 115,994 60 | 26,969,614 40 | 126,146,380 20 
December 31, 1883 .. 141, 610,028 13 | 27,224,126 33 | 114,385,901 80 
January 81, 1884.. 149, 977,230 69 | 28,014,414 76 | 121,962,815 93 
February 29,1 144,789,003 85 | 28,490,906 9L | 116,298,096 94 
March 31, 1884 150,072,118 77 | 28,866,556 33 | 121,205,562 44 
April 30, 1884 151, 802,170 90 | 29,158,480 47 | 122, 643,690 43 
y 31, 1884 146, 764,496 86 | 29,377,206 41 | 117,387,290 45 
June 30, 1884. 139, 111, 423.19 | 29,600,720 05 | 109,510,703 14 
July 31, 1884... 138, 215,815 92 | 20,797,485 76 | 108,418,330 16 
August 30, 1884.. 140, 228, 887 13 | 29,659,003 38 110,569, 883 75 
ber 30, 1884. 143, 234,041 27 | 29,474,160 89 | 113,759,880 38 
81, 1834. 148,070,290 19 | 29,346,757 24 | 118,723,532 95 
November 29, 1884. 139, 435,057 91 | 29,143,283 48 | 110,291,774 51 
December 31, 1834. 139, 818,721 98 | 29,194,355 52 | 110, 624,366 46 
January 31, 1885 145,543,096 57 | 29,901,104 54 | 115,641,992 03 
ay et 151,214,510 48 | 30,244,836 12 | 120,969, 674 36 
2, 933,921 92 | 30,632,336 20 | 122,301,595 72 
23,957,421 52 30,944,048 81 | 23,957,421 52 
30,093,021 96 | 31,694,364 80 | 30,093, 021 96 
40, 676, 930 68 | - 31, 236, 899 49 40, 676, 930 68 
44,052,929 35 | 25,355,020 23 44, 052, 929 35 
49,716,572 69 | 24,724,287 43 49,716, 572 69 
63,903,106 30 | 23,641,893 79 63, 903, 106 30 
66, 818,292 33 | 22,965,535 70 | 66, 818, 292 38 
61,980,595 34 27, 920, 300 44 61, 930,595 34 
71,018,872 23 | 27,796,430 88 71, 018, 872 23 
79, 689, 862 24 | 29. 013, 993 71 79, 689, 862 24 
72, 298, 202 92 | 28, 811,037 49 72. 298, 202 92 
76, 381,099 54 | 28, 822,637 63 76, 381,099 54 
77,030,999 35 | 28, 864,482 89 77, 030, 999 35 
76,142,611 33 | 28,912,277 14 76,142, 611 33 
75,191,109 95 | 28,904,681 66 | 75,191,109 95 
Nore.—Subsequent to March 31 $100,000,000 reserve held for the redemption 


of United States notes is deducted, and the fractional silver coin has been sepa- 
rately stated, and must not therefore be deducted from the net cash balance to 
oma “ay ae: In other words, the statement since March 31 states the 
ava e as ne 


That is all I desire. I only criticised the conduct of the Treasury 
with reference to the non-payment of the public debt between March, 
1885, and December, 1885. 

„ Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator how in the statement sent 
up the hundred million dollars of reserve is stated, whether it is in the 
shape of liabilities or an asset, in order that we may understand it 
when we come to look at it. Under the old system I understand it 
always appeared as an asset, thus increasing the apparent amount of 
money in the Treasury, thesurplus, and now it appears as a liability, 
thus d ing the amount to the extent of $100,000,000. How does 
it appear in this statement? 

. ALLISON. It appears just as the statements were made. Of 
course under the new form of statement it appears in the general bal- 
ance of the Treasury. Under the new form of statement the balance 
is stated, deducting the 81005000, 000. 

Mr. TELLER. That is very liable to mislead a casual observer and 
to make it appear that there is a hundred million dollars more at one 
time than there is at another. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state that this form of statement was made 
by the Treasurer at my request, carrying back his form of statement 
into all the statements which had been made between the Ist of July, 
1879, and the present time. The statement includes and excludes the 
fractional silver; so that there are two tables, one showing the total 
balance, including the amount of fractional silver, and then the total 
amount, deducting fractional ‘silver. The new form of statement be- 
gan March 31, I believe, and of course from that time forward the frac- 
tional silver is excluded from the statement, and also the $100,000,000 
reserve. 


Mr. TELLER. I call the attention of the Senator to the trouble 
with this statement. For instance, on the 31st day of January, 1885, 
the apparent surplus is $145,000,000 in round numbers; February 28, 
it is $151,000,000; March 31, it is $152,000,000, and it immediately 
drops d April 30, to $23,000,000, Unless is some 
tion made, I think it will to any observer, to the com- 
mon people who read accounts, that that disappeared by payments out 
of the Treasury, when in fact it has only by the system of bookkeep- 
ing been transferred to another column. The money is there all the 
same. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the people will understand it after the ex- 
planation of the Senator and my own. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator should have added something 
to have shown it in the statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isit not fully shown now? 

11 We make the statement now, but it does not go with 

e table. 

Mr. ALLISON. If there is anything I ought to explain that the 
Senator has in mind I should be glad to do it. 

Mr. TELLER. Possibly the note at the foot may explain it suffi- 
ciently. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it does. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk: 
announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 263) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Springfield, Mass., with amendments 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


WISCONSIN WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PALMER in the chair) appointed 
Mr, EDMUNDS, Mr. Evarts, and Mr. PuyGH the conferees on the part 
of the Senate on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9857) 
in relation to the western judicial district of Wisconsin. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONS BOARD. 


Mr. BROWN. I desire to call up Senate bill No. 1008 for action on 
the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives on the bill (S. 1008) to empower the board 
of foreign missions of the Methodist Protestant Church to hold property 
in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The House amendments will be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject to objection. I only want to look at that. 
I have no objection to its being considered subject to objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will beso considered. 

Mr. BROWN. When the Senator hears the amendments I think he 
will have no objection. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Inline 8 of the bill strike out the werd rent.“ 

Strike ont all after the word Provided,“ in line 10, down to and 
including line 14, and insert the following: 

2 only ah much real pori may be 3 by me ee frete mis- 
Ons as MA; NecessaA! r nsactio: 
VVV bak: apn mt E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Just wait a moment. 

M. BROWN. This is a religious corporation, and provision is made 
for holding real estate in the District. The House has simply reduced 
the amount of property. If there is no objection to the bill on that 
account I move to concur in the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam satisfied that it improves the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. = 

The amendments were concurred in. 

PHENIX NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the bill 
(S. 1599) for the relief of the Phoenix National Bank of the city of New 
York, which has come from the House with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TELLER in the chair) laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1599) for the relief of the Phoenix National Bank of the city of New 
York, which was, in lines 1 and 2, to strike out the words ‘‘ twenty-nine 
thousand six hundred and twenty-four dollars and thirty-five cents“ 
and to insert twelve thousand one hundred and seventeen dollars and 
thirty-eight cents.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and ask for a conference thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the presiding officer was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. EVARTS, Mr. INGALLS, 
and Mr. VEST were appointed. 

TREASURY SURPLUS. š 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid 
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tion of the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury on the publie debt. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as the discussion has passed 
quite beyond the boundaries of the pong subject and entered far into 
the attractive and limitless fields of financial speculation, in order that 
I may take my own reckoning and recall the attention of the Senate to 
the exact question for our determination, I ask that the resolutions may 
be again reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PALMER in the chair). The Sec- 
retary will read the joint resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, C e., That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, including 
amount held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the sum of 
$100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to apply such excess, in sums not less than ten millions per month, 
during the existence of any such surplus or excess, to the payment of the in- 
terest ing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the 
Government. The surplus or balance herein referred to shall be the available 
surplus, ascertained according to the form of statement of the United States 
Treasurer, of the assets and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States em- 
ployed on June 30, 1856. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add to the joint resolution the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this resolution 


until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve 
herein mentioned: And provided further , That the Secretary of the Treasury, in 


his discretiqgn, may have in the Treasury, over and above the foregoing sums, a 
working balance not exceeding $20,000,000; and in the case of an extraordi- 
ryo: 


nary ee rag and when, because thereof in the opinion of the 
the Treasury, the public interests shall require it, he may, by written order, sus- 
pend the further call for the payment of such indebtedness for such period of 
time as shall be necessary to maintain the public credit unimpaired. 

It has been developed that there is an entire concurrence of opinion 
among Senators respecting the state of facts upon which these resolations 

roceed and are designed to deal with. We may assume therefore that 
it is agreed that the only outstanding United States bonds which may 
be paid at the option of the Government are one hundred and thirty- 
six million 3 percents; none others may be paid until the year 1891; 
that the surplus or balance in the Treasury to-day available forthe pur- 
pose of paying these bonds is about $75,000,000, and that the current 
revenue of the Government over and above the necessary expenditures 
amounts to about $9,000,000 per month. 

Hence it is apparent that with the reserve or surplus on hand, to- 
gether with the revenue inexcess of expenditures, the Government will 
be able, unless some extraordinary contingency should arise not now 
foreseen, to pay off every one of these 3 per cent. bonds under the op- 
eration of either one of these resolutions in about thirteen or fourteen 
months, and that at the end of that time the Treasury will hold a sur- 
plus or balance nearly as large as it has to-day. 

Now, sir, let us consider the resolutions. If our judgments were 
formed by the speeches which we have listened to during the progress 
of this debate we should reach the conclusion that there was some wide 
divergence, some inherent antagonism, either in principle or policy, 
between the resolution of the House of Representatives and the resolu- 
tion as amended and adopted by the Senate Finance Committee. 

I undertake to say that they are founded on the same doctrine of 
finance; that their practical force and effect will bethe same; that they 
differ only in to the amount of the working balance and the 
discretion which should be allowed the Executive. 

The resolution of the House providesin effect that the one hundred 
million in the Treasury derived from the sale of bonds in order to 
secure and maintain specie resumption shall remain intact, and that 
it is only when the surplus or balance in the Treasary sini be in ex- 
cess of the $100,000,000 is it made the duty of the tary of the 

to apply such excess in sums not less than $10,000,000 per 
month during the existence of any such surplus or excess to the pay- 
ment of the interest-bearing indebtedness of the Government payable 
at the option of the Government, 

The Senate resolution provides also that the $100,000,000 coin in the 
Treasury shall not be encroached upon, and that payments shall be 
made in sums of not less than $10,000,000 per month on the interest- 
bearing debt outstanding and payable at our option. 

It is evident, therefore, that there is no difference between the reso- 
lutions of the House and Senate respecting the reserve fund or the 
amount to be paid on the debt monthly, and these are the essential ele- 
ments in the whole transaction, They both demand and require that 
$100,000,000 of coin shall be heldeas the foundation upon which the 
structure of our financial system shall stand. . 

Wherein, then, do they differ? They differ in but two points as I 
have already indicated. The House resolution provides that these pay- 
ments of $10,000,000 per month shall be made only when there is an 
excess of $10,000,000 in the Treasury of the United States over and 
above the $100,000,000 of reserve fund. 

The question was asked in tlie House of Representatives of Mr. MOR- 
RISON why under the operation of the resolution the reserve fund might 
not be encroached upon and destroyed, and he replied as follows: 

Mr. Morrison. Under this resolution, if the condition of the Treasury remains 
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the same, it would pay out $10,000,000 for seven successive months, and then if the 
Treasury balance was not increased there would not be another ten millions 
paid next month, nor until the surplus reached ten millions above the one hun- 
dred — 88 fixed by the joint resolution as the amount to be kept in the 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let me suggest to the Senator from Louisiana, if 
I may interrupt him. 

5 2 PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yi 

Mr. GIBSON. I do. = 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let me suggest that we are passing the joint res- 
olution of the House and not Mr, MoRRISON’S speech, if it may be re- 
ferred to, and that the construction of the act must depend not upon 
the debates in the other House or here, but upon what it means to the 
people who are to execute it, and in the courts of law. I may put one 
gloss and opinion upon it; my friend from Louisiana may put another, 
but it does not help it; the meaning has got to be derived from the 


act. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iam very greatly indebted to the suggestion of tho 
Senator from Vermont, but I will say to the honorable Senator from 
that State that he is a little premature in giving me that information. 
I knew in advance (for I presume it may be held that almost every 
Senator on this floor has some knowledge of the canons of constitu- 
tional construction), that Mr. Morrrson’s opinion was not to control 
the meaning of the act, if it should be passed by Congress, but I 
thought that inasmuch as I was going to consider what the true mean- 
ing of this resolution of the House might be, from its context it would 
have persuasive effect, not authority, upon the minds of some Senators 
upon this floor who happen to know that distinguished Representative 
from the State of Illinois in the House of Representatives and how val- 
uable have been his services in respect of the currency of the country. 

An examination of the text will show, in my judgment, that Mr. 
MOorRISON’s interpretation of the House resolution must be sustained 
by a fair and just constraction of it both by the people who are to exe- 
cute it and by the courts. It is very plain that as the resolution pro- 
vides that monthly payments shall be made during the existence of a 
surplus or excess above the sum of $100,000,000 in the Treasury in 
payments of not less than $10,000,000 per month, it is utterly im 
sible that any such payments could be made at all unless there 
been an accumulation of fully $10,000,000 in the Treasury as an avail- 
able surplus for this purpose; so that it is very clear to my mind that 
under the very terms of the House resolution not a dollar could be paid 
out of the Treasury on these bonds unless there was a surplus or bal- 
ance in excess of the $100,000,000 in coin reserved there for the main- 
tenance of specte payments. 

Now let us consider the resolution as amended by the Finance Com- 
mittee and we shall ascertain that that resolution also, like the House 
resolution, provides for the redemption fund, and further that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may, at his discretion, maintain also a working 
balance not exceeding $20,000,000 while paying ten millions monthly 
on the p̃ublie debt. Here, then, we perceive that the difference between 
the two resolutions is narrowed down to this, that the Senate resolu- 
tion allows the Secretary of the Treasury a working balance of $20,- 
000,000 to be maintained in the Treasury at his discretion. It does not 
compel him to retain that, but if the necessities of the Government, 
amounting in some months, as has been shown, to over $30,000,000, 
under heavy appropriations for pensions and other extraordinary ex- 
penses of the Government, it is within his discretion toretain such work- 
ing balance. 

Here, then, are the two resolutions resting upon the same principle of 
finance, moving in the same direction toward the payment and extin- 
guishment of the public debt, one authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay it in monthly installments of $10,000,000 
when there is that sum in the Treasury over and above $100,000,000 
reserve fund, and the other directing him to make these payments when 
there is $10,000,000 over and above the $100,000, 000, the reserve fund in 
the Treasury of thé United States, and a working balance of $20,000, - 
000, if in his discretion it should be wise and necessary to reserve that 
amount. 

If we adopt the House resolution on the state of facts which I have 
laid down and which is undisputable, the whole amount of the out- 
standing indebtedness would be paid even if we assumed that the bal- 
ance or surplus should be brought to the minimum limits, just two 
months sooner than it will be paid if we adopt the Senate resolution 
and the Secretary of the Treasury should find it necessary to keep a 
working balance of $20,000,000. Or, in other words, if we adopt the 
Senate resolution and the Secretary of the Treasury should maintain 
under the discretion allowed him by that resolution a working balance 
of $20,000,000, he would be just two months longer and two months 
only, in paying every dollar of the outstanding bonds than we would be 
under the House resolution. Under either, humanly speaking, the ex- 
tinguishment of the payable debt of the United States is certain within 
21 ident, wh = 3 

am surprised, Mr. President, when these practical resolutions are 
before us and when the basis of difference is so narrow, that = 
ments should be here with such heat and vehemence, involving 
not the resolutions themselves but considerations which I submit are 
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foreign to this discussion, if not wholly out of place. The simple prop- 
osition is whether we will authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to continue the monthly payment of these bonds when there 
is over a hundred million in the Treasury or when there is over $120,- 
000,000 in the Treasury. For my part I am disposed, when we are 
dealing with transactions of such magnitude to be conducted by offi- 
cers in whose fidelity and intelligence I repose confidence, transactions 
that relate to the most sensitive and delicate of all things, the public 
credit and national honor—I am willing to vote to allow the small 
working balance of $20,000,000 to the present chancellor of our ex- 
chequer, Hon. Daniel Manning. Great Britain, France, and Germany 
each, as is shown by the London Economist of July 14, has a larger 
working balance than this, and their ministers of finance are also au- 
thorized to raise money by exchequer bills in the event of an emer- 
gency. The reserve in Great Britain was 39 per cent. for all outstand- 
ing liabilities; in France 60 per cent.; in Germany a reserve larger than 
we now provide. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President—— h 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Texas? . 

Mr, GIBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. The difference, I submit to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, between the House resolution and the Senate amendment is not 
so much a difference in dollars as in this: The House resolution is a 
peremptory command to pay off the public debt whenever there is a 
surplus over and above $100,000,600 subject to be paid out. The 
amendment of the Senate Finance Committee does increase that to 
$120,000,000, and in addition thereto gives to the President of the 
United States a discretionary power to suspend the entire law, and it 
is in that discretion that the great difference exists between the Senate 
committee amendment and the resolution as passed by the House. 

Mr. GIBSON. I intended when I had concluded the discussion of 
this aspect of the Senate amendment to speak of the concluding clause 
of that amendment, to which the honorable Senator from Texas has just 
called my attention. I do not intend to overlook it. I think that also 
a wise and statesmanlike provision, but I would like to see incorpo- 
rated in the resolution from the Finance Committee the words and in 
case of any extraordinary emergency not now foreseen or not now ex- 
isting.” Do I understand the Senator from Iowa accepts as an amend- 
ment the words not now existing?” 

Mr. ALLISON. I am perfectly willing to have that inserted. It 
may strengthen the amendment, but it is manifest to me that that is 
the true meaning. 

Mr, GIBSON. Mr. President, it seems hardly necessary for me to 
do more than suggest to the Senators whom I see around me how im- 
portant it is that the Government, having such extensive and ramified 
connections the world over, should commit to its Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or rather to the President, for it is by him that this power must be 
exercised, the discretion to suspend the provisions of this resolution in 
the event of any extraordinary emergency. An occurrence that shall 
relate merely to an individual in some distant region might involve 
this Government in a long and bloody war. Wars always come unex- 
pectedly. If we could anticipate that there might be a war between 
the United States and Great Britain at the end of this year, the wise 
and good men of either nation would in advance put forth all their ef- 
forts to prevent itand maintain the peace between these kindred people. 

Up even to the last hour it will be remembered that when the dark 
cloud of civil war was rising just above the horizon the public men of 
America declared that it would disappear in the course of a few weeks 
or months. Nations do not go to war except when they are wrought 
into a passion by some insult, some injury, so that in the heat and dis- 
temper diplomatists find it impossible to make any peaceable arrange- 
ment. - 

Look at the wars of Europe! While philosophical statesmen attempt 
to trace the origin of wars to some general principle involving the ex- 
istence of old institutions or their reformation, yet we know that many 
of the most terrible struggles that have deformed and retarded the civ- 
ilization of mankind originated in the trivial incidents of social and 
personal life. 

It may be well said that the ambition of nationalities has superseded 

- the ambitions of dynasties, and while wars no longer find their origin 
in court circles, nevertheless it has been seen that questions involving 
the rights of individual citizens onof nations have been prolific sources 
ofthem. Weare confronted to-day with European nations armed to the 
teeth, exhausting the resources of the people in maintaining great stand- 
ingarmies, vast naval establishments, and inspired by the desire to extend 
their commercial relations and colonial systems over the entire world, 
while the republics in the Western world are constantly agitated by 
revolutions and disorders liable to disturb our friendly relations with 
them. Even while I speak every resource of our diplomacy, of our 
patience and forbearance, is taxed to keep the peace on the Rio Grande 
and on the Northeastern coast. A trifling circumstance, a single spark, 
may produce a conflagration. 

Our people are as keenly alive to the national honor and to the pro- 


tection of their commercial interests and to the individual rights of 
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American citizens wherever they may go as any other nation in the 
world. Who can tell what a day may bring forth ? 

We are therefore, sir, upon general principles justified in giving the 
executive department this discretion. But when we come to look into 
the financial policy of the administration as directed by the President 
of the United States we find it in perfect accord with the resolutions 
themselves. A 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] has relieved me from 
setting forth the difficulties which confronted the administration at the 
outset, for he has already exhibited to the Senate all the facts and in- 
fluences that controlled the action of the administration for the first 
few months after it was installed. Coming into power after an exile 
of twenty-five years the Democratic party brought to the exalted posi- 
tion in the Cabinet men who were without experience in the responsi- 
bilities and duties which those official positions imposed upon them, and 
it was perfectly natural and proper that they should pause to take an 
account of things before they began to deal practically with the most 
perplexing question that can possibly arise in the administration of the 
Government, namely, the management of the public finances, for the 
fise is the State.” 

But we find as soon as they are able to take in hands the reins of di- 
rection the administration has been paying out for the last five months 
$10,000,000 of the public debt monthly, precisely the amount that the 
House resolution and the Senate resolution require to be paid. Are 
not Senators then who are in favor of these resolutions, who believe 
sincerely that the best disposition of the surplus public money is to pay 
the people’s debts, justified in extending some discretion to a Demo- 
cratic President when they find that the President himself has already 
adopted a policy in perfect accord with the resolutions, that he is mov- 
ing in the very direction that those who favor the payment of the public 
debt desire ? 

I understand that the acting Secretary of the Treasury made such a 
declaration before the Committee of Finance of this body. The policy 
eee of the administration is the policy embodied in these resolu- 

ons. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question, if he will permit me. 

Mr. GIBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. The object of this margin of $20,000,000, as I under- 
stand it, is to provide for some unforeseen contingency, some extraor- 
dinary demand for greenbacks not looked for or expected in the ordinary 
course of business transactions. I ask the Senator from Louisiana if 
there should be an extraordinary demand for greenbacks, which no one 
can anticipate or foresee, and if $100,000,000 were called for, has not the 
Secretary of the Treasury to-day the absolute right under the act of the 
14th of July, 1870, to place in the Treasury as much money as he cares 
for, by the sale of bonds, in order to meet an unforeseen and extraor- 
dinary contingency ? 

Mr. GIBSON. It is true as the Senator from Texas has observed that 
under the terms of the resumption act the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to sell bonds for the purpose of maintaining the resumption 
of pees payments, but this remedy, if remedy it can be called, is to 
prolong very difficulty from which we are now endeavoring to ex- 
tricate ourselves, because the purpose of these resolutions is to get out 
of debt, to pay the debts of the people, whereas if the Secretary should 
resort to the right under the act to which the honorable Senator from 
Texas has referred, instead of paying debts he would be making new 
ones. I think it preferable, therefore, to retain a working balance in the 
Treasury and to clothe the executive department of the Government 
with power to cease to pay our debts if the emergency should arise, 
rather than to place it in the possible alternative of creating new in- 
debtedness by the sale of bonds. > 

If an emergency should arise, if the“ rainy day“ should come for 
our Government, it would be better to hold on to the money in hand, 
tosuspend payment of debts due at ouroption drawing only 3 per cent. 
interest, than to useour credit at such a crisis on a higher rate of inter- 
est. But I do not anticipate any emergency. I believe that the sur- 
plus in the Treasury with the revenues will pay off the existing debt 
eyen at an earlier period than is now contemplated, and that the emer- 
gency most likely to arise will be that presented by an overflowing 
Treasury in the face of debts beyond our reach. It is wisest, in my 
judgment, to make the provision we have, because it is the unexpected 
that brings trouble and disaster in human affairs. 

I have now, Mr. President, endeayored to state what the facts were- 
by which we were confronted, the indebtedness of the Government which 
may be paid at its option, the surplus on hand, the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment in excess of expenditures, the scope and meaning of these res- 
olutions, the amount and limit of discretion allowed under them to the 
executive department of the Government, which department is enforc- 
ing month by month the very policy which these resolutions seek to 
execute, I have shown, I think, too, that under these circumstances 
a certain discretion should be allowed the Executive, not only a work- 
ing balance of $20,000,000 if deemed necessary, but the power to sus- 
pend the payments of the public debt in the event of any emergency 
not now foreseen. 
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For these reasons I am disposed to vote for the resolution with the 
Senate amendments, 


VALUE THE INDISPENSABLE BASIS OF A SOUND CURRENCY. 


I alluded at the outset of my remarks to the academic discussions 
which had taken place as not properly connected with the resolutions 
themselves, for their simple and specific purpose relates to the pay- 
ment of the public debt, 

But I hope I may be pardoned if I detain the Senate a few moments 
to make some observations upon remarks which have fallen touching 
our financial system. 

It will be remarked, Mr. President, that both the Senate and House 
resolutions retain the $100,000,000 of coin in our Treasury as security 
for our currency; I may say also as the base upon which the pyramid 
of our national credit stands. 

This is an important triumph for those who have always insisted that 
the indispensable element in our financial system should be value, and 
the honors of it belong properly to the mover of the resolution [Mr. 
MoRRISON], who has always been an advocate of a sound currency. A 
public man may gain temporary popularity who shall propose a system 
of irredeemable paper issues the temporary effect of which is often to 
create a transient prosperity and to induce the belief that men may 
enrich themselves without enterprise, without intelligence, without 
self-denial, without frugality or sober industry, by the mere benevo- 
lence of their government; but in the long run the only way to win 
genuine public confidence is to assert the truth and to insist that the 
function of the ent is not to enrich the citizen but to uphold 
justice and to protect life and property. 

The line that separates those who believe that the currency of the 
ple should possess value in itself, or represent value, from those who 
ieve that the value may be created by the government isa broad 

and. impassable one. 4 

Those who insist that there should be no coin in the Treasury to re- 
deem thenotesissued by the Government, thatsuch notes when stamped 
by the legends and denominations fixed upon them by the Government 
constitute a safe and sound currency, do in effect dispense entirely with 
redeemability in coin or with the value which coin expresses. 

I have heard a t deal said about the barbarism of silver and gold 
and the all-sufficiency of a paper currency issued by the Government 
in such sums as the representatives of the people may adjudge neces- 
sary to meet the wants of trade; that the credit the coined credit,” 
as the phrase goes—of the Government was the best safeguard and basis 
for the currency of the people. If one man can not by issuing his notes 
of indebtedness make himself rich, then how can an aggregation of men 
composing a nation doit? Who ean name an instance in all human his- 
tory in which the attempt has not turned out to be a delusion, a snare, 
a cheat, a coined: fraud? The Government never had a single dollar, 
and can not get a dollar without taking it out of the pockets of the 
people by taxation, nor can the people get a dollar except by earning 
it by the sweat of the brow. This is not a modern discovery, for his- 
tory teaches us many sad lessons illustrative of the readiness with which 
such expedients have been resorted to in times of revolution, and how 
instead of bringing relief, comfort, and happiness they have ever been 
the fruitful source of ruin, di and disaster. . 

I have never seen any statement of the theory of irredeemable paper 
money, or fiat money, so graphically and truly expressed as by the Rus- 
sian author, Possoschkow, who lived in the time of Peter the Great. 

It is in the nature of things that a doctrine that ascribes divine attri- 
butes to government should find its most illustrious exponent in a firm 
believer in the divinity of monarchs. The foreigners,” says Possosch- 
kow, estimate their money according to the quantity of the metal it con- 
tains, and not according tothe power of the monarch who issues it. They 
have a rate of relative value for copper and silver. But we honor our mon- 
arch as God and hold his dignity in honor and most zealously obey his 
will. On whatever thing we see the name of his Imperial Majesty, that 
thing we estimate highest. In coining money men must not do as the 
foreigners do, and consider the amount of copper, but consider only the 
will of his Imperial Majesty. We are no foreigners; it is not the copper 
that is valuable to us; it is the name of our czar. We do not look at 
the weight of the money, but upon the inscription.’’ 

I am rejoiced to see that this notion on which the French assignats 
and mandats and other irredeemable notes were issued no longer finds 
any advocates in either House of Congress, but that there is concurrence 
in the opinion that the paper issued by the Government of the United 
States should be redeemable in coin. This was the policy adopted by 
Alexander Hamilton when the first mint was established, and set forth 
in his report of 1792, and approved by Washington and Jefferson. 
From that time to this no of the Treasury, no President of 
the United States, no public man who has ever enjoyed the confidence 
of the people of this country, has ever attempted to place their finan- 
cial structure and credit upon any other thing than value, than gold 
and silver coin, something that represents capital and labor. If I could 
have my way now I would divorce the United States Government from 
all banks and ing functions. 

I would follow the example of our fathers when they established a 
mint and issued a currency. I would bring the Government back 


within the constitutional functions ‘‘tocoin money and regulate the 
value thereof,” giving free coinage and full legal tender to both silver 
and gold. That was the plan adopted at the beginning, for we find 
that by the first coinage act of April 2, 1792, the Government rated 
gold and silver differently according to their relative values and the 
same questions that addressed themselves to the authors of that system 
then address themselves to us to-day: First, what ought to be the nature 
of the monetary unit of the United States? Secondly, what propor- 
tion between gold and silver if coins of both metals be used? 

These questions were propounded by Mr. Hamilton while Secretary 
of the Treasury, and he answered them by adopting both gold and sil- 
ver as our currency and established between them a relation that con- 
formed as nearly as possible to their commercial value, for their value, 
like that of all other commodities, is determined temporarily by de- 
3 and supply, permanently and on the average by the cost of pro- 

uction. 

One grain of gold was held to be the equivalent of 15 grains of sil- 
ver. Why not 1 to 11, or 12 or13 or 14, as the ratio had been in times 
past, or 1 to 18 or 20 or 25? These ratios were rejected and 1 to 15 was 
adepted, because the Constitution imposed upon the Government the 
duty to coin money and regulate the value thereof, not attempt to cre- 
ate value, and that a just and fair regulation required that it should be 
made on their value in the open markets of the world. 

Every ounce of gold and silver represents labor and capital in certain 
distinct and unequal proportions. Why should a given weight of gold 
= a higher value than the same weight of silver? Because it is 

th more in demand and is found in different proportions and the cost 
of production is greater. For the same from the earliest times, 
it has required more of silver than of gold to purchase the same object. 
If the two metals were equally SRE An and equally desired and pro- 
duced in equal quantities by like proportions of capital and labor, it 
would require an equal measure and quantity of one as of the other to 
effectan exchange. Itis value that determines the difference; and there 
would be no reasons for differing denominations of money, as one, five, 
or fifty, or five hundred dollars, unless to express and t differ- 
ent degrees of value and of purchasing power and of capital and labor. 
“Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver.“ The impress upon the 
silver might have been and so the scales were used to ascertain 
its exact weight and bullion value. ‘‘A false balance is abomination 
to the Lord, but a just weight is His delight.“ 

This plan adopted at that time by our Government was never de- 
parted from until the unfortunate demonetization of silver in 1873. 

The variations in the two metals were corrected from time to time 
and compensations made so that the equilibrium when disturbed might 
be restored as nearly as possible. Free coinage and full legal tender 
were the attributes of both metals. This safe rule was departed from 
in the coinage act of 1878. It was believed that the value of silver in 
the markets of the world had been affected by transient causes and that 
if the ratio were adopted that had existed before its demonetization by 
this country it would take its place when coined side by side with gold; 
but in order to prevent any disturbance in their relative values as coin 
money, and to preclude the disparity that existed between them in the 
bullion markets of the world under that act, the Government was 
made a forced purchaser of so much silver bullion every month, enough 
to coin not less than two nor more than four million silver dollars, and 
the freedom of coinage was taken away from silver, while the Govern- 
ment was instructed to put forth every effort in order to unite the lead- 
ing commercial nations of Europe with us in the attempt to restore sil- 
ver to free coinage and its full functions as one of the moneys of the 
world on an accepted international ratio with gold. 

The small amount of silver coined under this act, of only two mill- 
ions a month, has not as yet produced any disturbance in our financial 
system, for gold has been constantly and steadily accumulated. But 
apprehensions of disturbance do exist, because it is believed that the 
discord between silver aad gold bullion will sooner or later discover it- 
self between silver and gold coin, and that the steady increase by this 
forced purchase of silver, notwithstanding its limited coinage, will 
eventually cause gold to go to a premium and to disappear. 

No doubt in time, but in how many years nobody can say, this dis- 
parity may declare itself, just as it did in France when they were com- 
pelled finally, and in all the states of the Latin Union, to discontinue 
the free coinage of silver—in fact to discontinue its coinage entirely as 
a legal-tender money. = 

In order to ascertain the oscillations between the two coins, gold and 
silver, during the perturbations in their bullion prices, the minister ot 
finance of France ordered a count made on the 28th of May, 1885, and 
more than twenty thousand public officers were engaged in this count 
on that day, and with this count as a basis a very close approximation 
was reached of the entire amount of gold and silver coin in circulation 
in France. In comparing it with a similar count made in 1868 and 
1878, a very great increase of silver appeared. In 1868 the proportion 
of gold to silver in circulation was as 97.72 to 2.28; in 1878 it was 73.55 
to 26.45, and in 1885 it appears to be 69.33 to 30.67. Commenting 
upon this state of facts our minister, Mr. McLane, observes: 


The use of silver 5-fraric pieces was well-nigh abandoned in 1865, but after the 
treaty between the Latin powers, which took effect fully in 1868, the silver cir- 


culation commenced to increase y in all the eastern and southeastern 
and southern provinces adjoining Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, while in the 
west and center there was no change in the old proportion. It was from this 
court that I was enabled in my separate-and confidential 
of September 11, to inform you that a legal-tender silver co! 
000,000 in value was maintained in France, but it is conceded 

mainly due to the fact that the co of silver was suspended not only in France 
but in the other countries whose coin is allowed to circulate in France, sus- 
pension being complete soon after the German coinage act of 1873. 

These facts show how rapidly under free coinage silver rated at 15} 
to 1 of gold—that is, at a ratio lower than the market ratio increased 
in the currency of France, while the bullion price was steadily falling— 
and how soon in advance it became necessary, in order to prevent the 
expulsion of gold and the disparity between the two coins, to resort to 
the absolute stoppage of the coinage of silver of full legal-tender qual- 
ity and function. Our coinage of silver is restricted, though it is a full 
legal tender. How much the country can maintain at a par with gold 
is a problem that will only be solved by experience itself. We have 
already coined 235,644,286 silver dollars; while, as will be seen from 
Mr. McLane’s statement, France, having on hand about $600,000,000 
of her legal-tender silver coinage, found it necessary to stop the further 
coinage at that sum, in order to maintain its equivalency with gold 
and to 4 as partofitscurrency. Whocanforecastthe point 
when the equilibrium between silver and gold coin, the danger point, 
shall be reached and gold begin to disappear? ‘The aim of everybody 
should be to utilize both metals and to retain as largea proportion, the 
largest possible amount, of the coins of both metals in our currency; 
for both possess value. There is to-day no fibe coinage of silver in this 
country, nor in any of the leading nations of Europe, with full legal- 
tender quality. I do not mean, of course, to apply this remark to sub- 
sidiary coins vaa cea a debt-paying function forsmallamounts. If 
a ratio between silver and gold were adopted by the United States and 
two or three of the great powers of Europe the difficulty would be solved 
and the system would last for several generations, which, humanly 
speaking, is an endowment of substantial ence. 

For one I believe it were best that the true, logical results of our present 
financial system should be disclosed as early as possible. If gold is to 
gotoapremium, as some imagine and insist, right away; if the inevitable 
hour is to come, I would attempt by no legerdemain or finesse to post- 
pone it. The sooner we know where we stand, whether we haveasafe, 
sound, stable currency or not, the sooner the remedy will be applied and 
the better for the people of this country. Let us immediately ee 
all apprehensions by applying the fairest tests, or demonstrate that they 
are justified and apply the remedy demanded. The longer the period 
of disparity is postponed by mere makeshffts the more severe will be the 
shock, the greater the losses to laboring men, and the more violent and 
widespread the distruction of confidence and the reign of extreme 
fluctuation. Ourfinancialsystem should deriveitsstability and strength 
from wise legislation, and not from the exploits of sagacious secretaries, 

The greatest curse that can afflict a people is an unstable, disordered 
currency, changing from day to day, which becomes in the hands of 
capitalists and speculators the instrument by which they are enabled 
to cause a depression or rise in prices as they may see fit, and finally to 
throw the entire burden of all the losses on the shoulders of the labor- 
ing classes. 8 

So long as silver is coined and stamped by the Government, even if 
its market value does not correspond with the legal value, the best policy 
is to treat it precisely as you treat gold. Neither Congress nor the Exec- 
utive nor any department of the Government should make any differ- 
ence between one money and another money. All forms of money 
should be treated alike, received under the law and paid out by the law 
alike to the bondholder and the workin „ and their interchange- 
ability should be maintained not by the ury but by wise laws. 

While I would have preferred, as I said a moment ago, that the Gov- 
ernment should have no connection with banks, do no banking busi- 
ness, yet we must deal with things as they are to-day as we find them, 
not as we would have them; and as the issue of paper money has entered 
into the body of this financial system and become a component part of 
it, the principles of justice require us to treat silver and the silver cer- 
tificates precisely as we do gold or United States notes. 

The main object to be accomplished now is to preserve the equiva- 
lency between all our moneys by legislative enactment affording prompt 
relief whenever the equivaleney is disturbed and to bring into concur- 
rent circulation, or as the basis of circulation, coin of both silver and 
gold. The larger the proportion of the actual currency in the hands of 
the people of silver and gold or of their paper equivalents, the less liable 
the medium of exchange will be to sudden fluctuations of expansion or 
contraction, and the larger will become the volume of money. 

Whatis the essential difference between the silver certificates and the 
United States notes? If the $100,000,000 held in the Treasury which 
was acquired by the sale of bonds for gold be maintained in gold, in 
order to redeem the $345,000,000 of United States notes and to pre- 
serve their equivalency with gold, then there remains one gold dollar 
in the Treasury against 3.45 of paper dollars outstanding, whereas every 
silver certificate is to-day guaranteed by a silver dollar which 
current and possesses the purchasing power of a gold dollar, so that 
the silver certificate, as matters stand, is better secured than United 
States notes. But if you estimate the silver dollar as being worth no 


more than its bullion value, you have then 75 cents in silver by the 


gold standard guaranteeing the payment of every dollar in every silver 
certificate outstanding. 

Upon this estimate of values, therefore, the silver certificate is backed 
by 75 per cent. of value, while the United States notes are guaranteed 
by less than 30 per cent. of value, and if it be understood that come 
what may the equivalency and interchange ability of the silver and 
gold coin is to be preserved, there is no reason in the world why the sil-- 
ver certificate should not be favored by bankers and capitalists as well 
as by the people in their homes and workshops. I leave out of view of 
course the ability of the Government by the further sale of bonds, by 
increasing its debts, to maintain its paper circulation. I speak of the 
actual basis. The issue of small silver notes will be of great conveni- 
ence and advantage. 

I do not feel that the bondholder is entitled to any particular favor 
or solicitude, nor have I any personal sympathy for bankers or speen- 
lators, yet I would do them no wrong, no injustice. The son of a 
planter, and a planter myself, reared in the country, with all my kindred 
and associations connected with country life, the first test I apply to 
every financial question is, how will it affect the agricultural interests, 
the producing and laboring classes? A sound currency is as indispen- 
sable for their transactions, as necessary for their welfare, and the pub- 
lic credit is as dear to them as to the bondholder or the banker. 

The amounts paid to the bondholder on the interest and principal of 
the public debt are insignificant in comparison with the payments made 
to conduct the operations of the Government itself and for other ex- 
penditures authorized by law, and absolutely a mere bagatelle in com- 
parison with the sums involved in all the transactions, small and large, 
that make up the business of the people of this country (sums in the 

te almost beyond computation), every one of them and all of 
them to be measured by a steady and sound currency, or to be unset- 
tled and confused and harassed by daily fluctuations. Inmy judgment 
the entire Federal debt does not exceed in amount the sum that would 
represent the transactions of the people of the United States for one day. 
I would therefore legislate for the whole people and not a particular 
class, for the prosperity of all embraces the welfare of each and every 
class and interest. : 

Sir, Ican never forget the glorious traditions of public faith and public 
honor which Southern statesmen ever cherished from the moment they 
assumed control of our country in her infumey until, when owing to 
circumstances I will not allude to, the scepter was transferred to other 
hands, and along with it the national escutcheon without a blot upon 
it, as stainless as their own characters. 

And I believe to-day the people of the South are as willing as those 
of any other section to maintain these proud traditions and to support 
with whatever sacrifice may be necessary the credit and honor of our 
common country. They know that a sound currency is essential not 
only to the preservation of national honor but for the well-being and 
prosperity and happihess of the whole country. 

They realize how intimately blended with every transaction how- 
ever unimportant, with every enterprise however great and beneficent, 
and with every interest and aspiration of theirs, is the credit and honor 
of their federal Government. 

The people of the South believe that interest and honor are one and 
inseparable. They concur in the beautiful and profound observation 
of Junius, Private credit is wealth; public honor is security. The 
feather that adorns the royal bird supports his flight. Strip him of his 
plumage and you fix him to the earth.’* 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President, it is my purpose to submit 
some remarks upon a subject-matter not exactly akin to the pending 
proposition, but being advised by the President of the Senate that the 
remarks which I intend to submit are not out of order, I trust under the 
circumstances I shall receive the indulgence and pardon of my brother 
Senators. 

I am in favor of a rapid and faithful payment of every debt and ob- 
ligation of the Government. -A proposition which I had the honor to 
submit to the Senate a few days since in my opinion constitutes one 
of the obligations or debts of the Government, and that proposition was 
in a bill which I had the honor to introduce on the 19th instant, and 
which I will not now read, being a bill to return the tax on cotton col- 
lected by the United States in the years 1865,-1866, and 1867 to the 
people of the States in which it was produced. The bill is in the fol- 
lowing words: 


A bill to return the tax on cotton collected by the United States in 1365, 1966, 


1867, and 1868 from the people of certain States of the Union,to be held and 
used by said States for educational purposes. 


virtue ofthe acts of Congress 


ecessary 
oe the ignorant and unfortunate of their numbers, and from the effects of 
w 
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tion of the population in said States who are not now able to read or write; and 

Whereas the principal result of the said war was the emancipation of the black 
population, and their investiture with all the rights attached to citizenship in 
the United States; and 

Whereas the right of the Government to levy and collect such a tax is believed 
to bein violation of the Constitution; and 

Whereas it is believed that the return of this tax to the individuals who pro- 
duced the cotton apon which it was assessed and collected is impossible; and 

Whereas it is believed that the return of the amount of this tax to the States 

. from whose people the same was collected would enable the said States to build 

and perpetuate a system of popular education, under the management and con- 
trol of the authorities of said States, whereby the ignorance alleged to exist 
therein may be removed, and that the return of said tax would, so used, repair 
in a large degree the injustice done to the laboring men of the said States by 
whom said cotton was produced, in the fact that the education of their sons and 
daughters now and in the future would be secured: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the tary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, as hereinafter directed, out of an 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $68,072,388.99, 
to be applied as hereinafter provided tothe purposes set forth in the foregoing 

e. 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause, without unnecessary 3 a statement to be made from 
the books of the Treasury Department which will show the amount of the said 
tax paid by the le of each State; upon the ascertainment of which, and re- 
port thereof to the ident of the United States, the President shall notify the 
governor of each of said States of the amount so found to have collected 
upon raw cotton produced within the State of which he is governor. 

Sec, 3. That the ascertainment having been had, and the notification contem- 
= by section 2 of this act having been given to the governor of each of the 
therein described, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to turn over to such officer of each of said States as ma 
be properly authorized to receive the same the sum found to have been col- 
lected upon raw cotton produced in the said State, upon receipt of a duly au- 
thenticated and approved legal act of the Le, meg ry of said State providing for 
the acceptance of the said money, and pledging the faith of said State that the 
said EON shall be perpetually held as an educational fund, the interest upon 
which l be applied to the education of the people of said State within the 
scholastic age prescribed by law,and in such manner as to be just to the schol- 
ars of each race, 

This is not an appropriate time in which to discuss in full the merits 
of the legislation proposed by this bill or of the great and useful re- 
sults that would, in my opinion, follow its enactment; but I deem it 
proper that I should submit to Senators the reasons that have induced 

ts presentation. 

The people who will be directly benefited by its provisions are the 
people of the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 

inia. i is in these States that the colored population of the United 

tates reside in the largest numbers. They are the States which re- 
sisted the laws and Government of the Union from the years 1861 to 
1865. 

It is not either meet or proper now and here to speak of the causes 
which led to or of the heroism displayed in the conduct of that civil 
war, yet it may be said without offense and in sincere truth that when 
the pen of impartial history shall write of it without malice to any one 
that pen will attest and record that the devotion of the masses of the 
people of each section was enlisted by the earnest, honest conviction 
that the sacrifices they were making was to secure and perpetuate a 
common inheritance—constitutional liberty—the bequest of our com- 
mon fathers, 

The end of the unhappy contest came in 1865, and with it the eman- 
cipation and freedom of nearly or quite six millions of the inhabitants 
of these States who had theretofore been held as slaves. 

It is well, Mr. President, to pause here and reflect fora moment upon 
the material and physical condition of the inhabitants of these States 
at that time. Let it be remémbered that the great majority of the 
white population were not landholders, nor were the blacks. Let it 
be known that the land of the landholders was covered and burdened 
with mortgages and judgments ready to be foreclosed to pay debts, and 
that the ravages of war had destroyed almost every vestige of personal 
and chattel property, so that it may be truthfully represented that 
their deep impoverishment was the sole estate of the great body of the 
inhabitants of these States. The two dark pictures of that hour were: 
First, the return of the confederate soldier to his desolate home, facing 
porny and bereavement everywhere. Second, the black race, house- 
ess, homeless, and without bread or clothing. Each race, cut off from 
any accumulated store of the past, was dependent alone upon the labor 
of the present. 

It was in this extreme hour of their need that they.each alike found 
their labor confronted with the demand and payment of a tax, espe- 
cially discriminating in character, and applicable alone to the section 
of the Union inhabited by them, to wit, the cotton tax, assessed and 
collected by virtue of the acts of Congress referred to in the bill. To 
these laborers this tax was onerous and oppressive. Its payment in- 
volved the denial of bread and clothing to those dependent upon them 
as well as education to their young. 

It was then and is now believed by the entire people of the cotton- 
growing States that the law imposing a tax on raw cotton was partial 
and unequal in its operations and violative of the Constitution of the 
United States. The question of its constitutionality was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of W. M. Farrington 
vs, Rolfe S. Saunders. Upon this sole issue before the Supreme Court 
of the United States there was a divided court, and so disposed of in 
February, 1871. I will not argue this question, but will submit as an 


appendix to my remarks the memorial presented by the Legislature of 
Georgia to the Congress of the United States at the Forty-second ses- 
sion, in which it is well and ably. discussed and presented. 

Reflecting for a moment that this deep conviction prevails, and the 
fact that this tax was paid under the circumstances, and at the time I 
have described, it would seem to be, that inasmuch as under existing 
laws of the United States the question of the constitutionality of this 
tax can not now be brought before the courts of the country, that it is 
peculiarily proper that the Congress of the United States shall consider 
the wisdom, propriety, and justice of its return in some modeor manner 
to the people who paid it. 

But inasmuch, Mr. President, as it is now impossible to ascertain 
through all the difficulties and costs and expenses that may be supposed 
to intervene, who is justly entitled, in his individual capacity and right 
to its return. The principal difficulty arrising from the fact, that it 
was the ‘‘middleman’’ who. received the receipt for the tax, and not 
the laborer who in truth paid it. And the justice of its return being 
conceded, it should be put into some trust relation wherein either he 
who was so entitled or those Who were dependent upon his bounty?“ 
may receive the benefit thereof; and hence it is that I have in the bill 
referred to proposed that it should be paid over to the States in which 
it was collected, to be by said States held as a perpetual educational 
fund, to the end and with the trust that the descendants of these la- 
borers now and in all time to come shall derive a benefit therefrom. 

For the purpose of showing the amount of this tax received by the 
Government I quote from Executive Document No. 181, Forty-second 
Congress, third session, as follows: 


According to the returns made to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
there were collected on cotton the following amounts, to wit: 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1863.......... . $351,311 48 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864.. 1, 268, 412 56 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1865.. 1,772, 983 48 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1866.. 8, 409, 654 90 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1867.. 23, 769,078 80 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1868.. 22,500, 947 77 


D/ snecsaserssseasedcoupyena yon eooten cigees 68, 072, 388 99 


Mr. President, the difficulties which environed the ization of 
the political, social, and economic relations of the people of these States 
at the close of the war will never be fully comprehended. There ex- 
isted much to encourage and promote discord and disorder. Want is 
alike the parent of good and evil. It existed everywhere, and dwelt 
with all classes in these States. The colored population, in the condi- 
tion that I have described, were elevated into new relations by their 
emancipation. What wonder that in the struggles for the necessities 
of life there should be in the fieldsof labor conflicts between the races? 
What wonder should there be that the white race, more or less pro- 
scribed, should be jealous of those whom so recently they knew as 
slaves, and that in the midst of such a state of things that there ex- 
isted bad influences to give encouragement to the worst passions of both 
races? . 

Mr. President, the world will never realize the statesmanship and 
wisdom of the conservative leaders of the white race of the South during 
this period of social and economic reconstruction. The forces that were 
put to work were silent and unobserved forces. They grappled witha 
state of affairs and a condition of political surroundings which never 
before in the history of mankind confronted the intellect, the passions, 
and prejudices of man. That order, respect for the law, p and 
wealth should be brought, and so rapidly brought out of this, is a re- 
vals which challenges the admiration of the good and just of every 
land. 

It is frank and just, Mr. President, to say that these leaders were 
enabled to accomplish this result by the fact that the masses of both 
races, black and white alike, were conservative, ful, and indus- 
trious. It was only the limited few of each race that were vicious and 
wickedly inclined. May I, as a son of this section, without being ac- 
cused of sectional pride, point to the practical evidences of what I claim 
to be the result of the statesmanship of the leaders of thought in the 
Southern States? Compare for a moment the evidences of increased 
wealth in farm products, in manufactures, in mining, in the building 
of railroads, and in the increase of educational institutions and funds 
for educational purposes now existing as contrasted with the distress 
and poverty of 1865. I exhibit herewith an estimate based upon sta- 
tistical information derived from the American Almanac, of what are 
the value of the annual product of these States at the present time. It 
is as follows: 


Estimate of the value of the annual products of the States of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


Ge „000, 000 
219, 700, 000 

Tobacco. 25, 000, 000 
Sugar and molasses 20, 000, 000 
— E 640, 000, 000 
Other products, mines, cereals, lumber, &c.. 160, 000, 000 
mak x venseeen 800, 000, 000 
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And I also exhibit the following: 
Education expenditures of Southera States, taken from American Almanac. 


— * bee ses. oo 


Mississippi.. 


North Carolin: 


6, 376, 808 


Now, Mr. President, I submit for the consideration of Senators from 
all sections of the Union that it is a fact that out of the $800, 000, 000, 
the value of the annual products of these States, over one-half of that 
sum goes out annually to purchase from the world supplies that are not 
produced in their mi I submit for your reflection that the people 
who inhabit this great empire of wealth are the customers of the North- 
ern and Western States of this Union, and they obtain principally that 
which they require in exchange for their own products in the way of 
supplies from the States lying north of them, and these are first the 
great States of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. 

I submit again for your reflection that it is to the interest of these 
States to do all that which may be constitutionally and rightfully done 
to contribute to the increasing wealth and prosperity of these States, 
the people of which, it is seen, are their best customers. 

And finally, Mr. President, I submit that with due regard to the 
Constitution and lawfully in a spirit of justice, they may aid in return- 
ing to the people of the States that paid it the tax which was taken 
from them at a time when it was exceedingly oppressive. And in con- 
nection with this idea of the justice of its return I submit the further 
thought that inasmuch as it is alleged that in these States a large 
amount of ignorance prevails, and inasmuch as by act of the General 
Government the colored race have been invested with all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship, that it is alike an act of justice and duty 
to them that this tax should be returned and held for the purpose in- 
dicated in the bill. 

With this sum of money so returned to these States, their educational 
institutions will become established and permanent in their usefulness, 
and self-reliant, their sons and daughters will move forward with rapid. 
and progressive step in the development of the great natural riches of 
the soil and of the mines which Providence hath given unto them, espe- 
cially if the finances of this country are upon a sound basis. 


APPENDIX. 
LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA. 
[Memorial to the Congress of the United States.] 


By the foregoing preamble and resolutions the undersigned are appointed a 
joint committee, in behalf of the State of Georgia, to memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to provide by law for refunding the tax on raw cotton, paid 
by the people of the cotton-producing States on raw cotton under the revenue 
Jaws and Treasury regulations of the United States. As the tax paid prior to 
the 13th and 24th of June, 1865, may be held to be justified by the exigencies of 
the then pending war between the States, your memorialists ask only the re- 
funding of the moneys collected as a tax on raw cotton subsequent to that time, 
that being the time when, by the proclamations of the President, all restrictions 
on trade, throughout the several tes of the Union, were removed. 

It has never been the practice, as it is not the policy of this or any other goy- 
ernment in time of peace, to impose excises 1 the raw products of the soil. 
Agriculture is the source and foundation of all national p rity and power. 
It is the support of commerce, man ures, and the arts, in all their diversified 
and multiform departments. When it languishes national wealth wanes, and 
all industriesand enterprisesare paralyzed. Hence, wise statesmanship fosters 
and encourages, rather than loads it with burdens, - These are elementary max- 
ims of political economy, and always applicable to the condition of nations, es- 
pecially in time of peace. How important their recognition in reference to a 
people who, like those of the scene gate States, at the close of the late war, 
were overwhelmed and impoverished. r lands and homes desolated, their 
productive capital sunk, their labor system subverted and destroyed, by the vic- 
torious marchof conquering armies. But, in the face of misfortunes and calami- 
ties like these, even after the proclamations of the President of the United States 
of the 13th and 24th of June, 1865, restoring trade to its wonted channels—thus 
announcing the return of e cotton-tax law was enforced, until itdrained 
the people of the South of not less than sixty millions of treasure. In view of 
the elementary principlesof political economy, to which we have referred, and 
the ruined condition of the cotton-growing States at the close of the war, your 
memorialists submit that the measure w we ask appeals, with an urgency 
stronger than the language of petitions, to the — and generosity of 


Congress. 
But, in discharging the duty assigned us by the General Assembly of 


your memorialists may not acquit themselves by a mere to the liberality 
of Congress. If the claim we urge be not founded upon the principles of ini- 
3 equality, and constitutional obligation, it is but frank to say that 
we should expect nofavorable response. deed, i the truth that 


Congress ought not, from mere generosity, to dispense even to the d 
by drawing upon the Federal Treasury, Lares would submit in silence to the 
Sarid A taxation which has been laid upon their staple agricultural product. 
But they honestly believe, and we hazard nothing in saying, that the convic- 
tion pervades the entire people of the cotton-growing States that the law im- 
posing a tax on raw cotton was panig and unequal in its operations, and vio- 
ive of the Constitution of the United States. 

Not intending to discuss elaborately the inequality and unconstitutionality of 
the law under consideration, your memorialists submit afew brief illustrations. 

First, Was the tax partial and unequal? In reply to this question, it is suffi- 
cient to remind your honorable body that the act, under which it was laid, im- 
posed a tax upon no other agricultural product in its raw state. All grain 
crops—peas, beans, barley, rye, oats, wheat, and wool—from which an immense 
annual revenue might have been ized, were left free from taxation, while 
raw cotton was burdened with an excise of not less that 12 per cent. ad valorem, 


How is it possible to escape the conviction of the partiality and inequality of 
such alaw? Its onerousness was crushing. The revenue from this source was 
enormous in amount, while it is conceded by all rey, merchants and cot- 
ton-planters that it fell . the producer. instead of the consumer. 

Another illustration of its pes ity and inequality is found in the fact that 
cotton is produced only in eleven States of the Union. In all the others it is 
absolutely prohibited by climatic laws. Hence it was emphatically a local tax. 
It is true the language of the act imposes the tax upon “‘all cotton produced 
within the United States; thus attempting to give it general application to all 
the States; but words can not change — Although this 8 would 
seem to make the law universal in its operation all over the Union, yet the facts 
remain unquestionable, that from the laws of soil and climate it was impossible 
for it to affect any but cotton-growing States. 

Second. Was it unconstitutional? It is respectfully submitted that a tax 
which is jal and unequal is 8 unconstitutional. For impartiality 
and equality, in all measures of Con onal legislation, constitute the — d 
soul and spirit of the Constitution. It is manifested in all those clauses whi 
recognize the equality of the citizens of the United States. For example: the 
Constitution declares that no title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States,“ and that “no State „ „ = shall grant any title of nobility.” (Ar- 
ticle I, section 9.) Thus both the Generaland State governments are prohibited 
from destroying the equality of citizens. And it may be added that this equalit 
is fully recognized in the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, which, seo 4 
adopted since the passage of the law under consideration, furnishes strong evi- 
dence of the deep conviction that such was the spirit of the Constltution, even 
without them. 

Nor is the Constitution less explicit as to the equality of the States. Itdeclares 
that The Senate of the United States shall be com of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof” icle I, section 3); that Al 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States” 
(A e I, section 8); that No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another” (Article 
I, section 9, clause 6); that 1 faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, reco and judicial proceedings of every other State” (Article 
IV, section 1); hat The United States shall rantee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government” (Article IV, section 4); that“ No State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal in the Senate” (Article 
V). Hence, the citizens and States of the Union being equal, they are entitled 
by the Constitution to be treated as equals in all measures of Federal | tion. 
Acts that are partial in their operation; that impose burdens ona portion of the 
citizens or States to the exemption of others, are contrary to the very soul and 
spirit of the Constitution. It enjoins upon the legislative department, indeed 
upon every department of the government, strict justice, impartiality, and equal- 
ity, in every act or measure that affects the citizens or States of the Union. 
Then, how stands this enormous tax on raw cotton tested by this high standard 
of constitutional rectitude; a tax that bears upon the cotton-grower to the ex- 
clusion of the producer of every other raw product of agricuiture; a tax that 
loads with 8 excises the staple article of eleven States, and excuses from 
tribute the unmanufactured products of all the other States of the Union? 

It is, however, not alone from the spirit of the Constitution that the invalidity 
of the cotton tax is deduced. It is contrary to its letter. The Constitution rec- 
ognizes but two kinds of tax, direct and indirect. Indeed, no other kinds are 
known to political economy. A direct tax can not be laid, = by the rule 
of apportionment, based on representative population (vide Article I, section 9, 
clause 4), The cotton tax was not intended by Congress to fall under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution. For the terms ot the act laying the tax make no pre- 
tension; it contains nothing that even looks toapportionment among the States 
according to Federal representation. Nor was it intended as a "tax on articles 
ex from any State.” For such a tax would have been palpably uncon- 
stitutional (vide Article I, section 9, clause 5). It in terms prohibits such a tax. 

It must, fore, have been an indirect “ excise '*—and can be justi- 
fied, if atall, under that provision of the Constitution which authorizes Con- 

to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” (Article 1, sec- 
tion 9,clause 4.) But the latter part of the same clause requires that all duties, 
imposts, and excises be uniform throughout the United States.“ Now, 
having shown that the cotton tax was partial and unequal, it would seem to 
follow as a logical sequence that it was not uniform ughout the United 
States. < 

But your memorialists are not content to leave the question here. Its im- 
portance demands further consideration. The words uniform throughout 
the United States” by their very statement define what is meant by “uniform.” 
It is too plain to explanation. It evidently means that all taxes not di- 
rect,” whether they be duties, imposts, or excises,” shall re ge 79 2 impartially, 
and equally upon all the citizens and States of the Union. It is doubtful, to 
say the least, whether the rule of uniformity can be complied with, except upon 
the ad valorem principle, that is, by taxation upon property according to its 
value. How can a tax be said to be uniform which is levied specifically upon 
a single article of he ager} production, in its raw state, to the exclusion of 
all others in a similar state? How can a tax be “uniform throughout the 
United States” which is laid upon an article that is produced in only eleven 
States of the Union? 

Suppose Congress should levy a tax on ali ice gathered within the United 
States, what would our brethren of Massachusetts say? Ifa tax should be laid 
on all white-pine lumber sawed in the United States, what would the State of 
Maine think of its uniformity? The Constitution empowers 8 to estab- 
lish“ uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States.” 
It is but reasonable to suppose that uniform in this place means the same thing 
that uniform does in the taxing clause. Now, suppose Con; should pass a 
bankrupt law which should exempt in favor of the debtor all cotton grown by 
him for the twelve months next precoding hisapplicationsfor its benefit, wonld 
that be uniform throughout the United States? What would those States say 
Would it not bea discrimination against them 


g ? 
* the Supreme Court of the United States has settled the signification of the 
rm * form. 

The Constitution of Wisconsin provides that— : = 

“The rule of taxation shall be uniform, and taxes shall be levid upon such 
property as the Legislature shall prescribe. The constitution of the State re- 
quires, as a rule, in levying taxes, the valuation must be uniform, and in all 
cases alike or equal, operating alike upon all the taxable property throughout 
the territorial limits of the State or municipality within which the tax is to be 

; and when lature prescribed a different rule the actis a depart- 
ure from the constitution, and therefore void. The constitution has fixed one 
unbending and uniform rule of taxation for the State, and property can not be 
classed and taxed by different rules. The provision of the constitution that 
taxes shall be levied upon such property as the Legislature shall prescribe does 
not sanction a discrimination which provides for taxing a particular kind of 
property for the support of government from that by which other property is 
taxed, for when the kind of property is prescribed the rule of taxation must be 
uniform, All kinds of property must be taxed uniformly, or be absolutely ex- 
5 (Gilman ts. City of Sheboygan,2 Black, 510.) 

This case came from the Supreme Court of the United States upon the follow- 
ing state of facts: The Legislature of Wisconsin passed an act authorizing the 
city of Sheboygan to levy a tax on all the real estate within the corporate limits, 
to aid the building of railroads leading to the city. A bill was filed to enjoin 
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city from the tax, upon the ground that real estate alone was not a 
uniform tax wi! of th . — 
. e ER AE map NM 


equally 
n the city of Sheboygan, and 9 real property, was a 
a Seton tert tg vor of personal property, in conflict with the constitution of 


the State, 

The constitution of Ohio De tre gente ag 
Sheboygan (before referred to Lahey min — . the United States ado: apt 
with strong approbation, the ecision of the court of Wisconsin in 
. — (2 Wisconsin Repo * hich quotes and — 3 — 

y W. q! approves preme 
Court of the United The Exchange Bank of Co- 
lumbus vs. Hines (3 Ohio = eee the — court of Ohio 
says (as in2 N ty car neg rule, * 

Unik y, in taxing, implies eq 7 2 inthe e 
The uniformity must be coextensive 


does not stop here. It must extend to all taxation, so that 
property may be taxed ually—which by a uniform rule.” 

‘The Supreme Court of the United States adds: 

“We to examine the soundness of the conclusions of the supreme. 


of court 
of Wisconsin. They need no support at our a: We could add nathi nothing to 
what they have so well said, in vindication of their views. Such a decision 
. this opinion, without ree any new light upon the sub- 


In the light of these authorities your memorialists are 
be thatthe cotton 


unable to pereeive how 
toan be insisted tax was“ uniform throughout the United States,” 
77 aoe ng, Ragga ag spt ra enumerated 
by the supreme court of Ohio,and which is so i by the 
8u o Court of the United States in their unq) approvalot — 
of supreme court of Wisconsin, 
Without further argument your memorialists submit the subject to the en- 
lightened judgment of Congress. 
E. F. HOG 
W. L. HILL 
W. P. JOHNSON, 
For House of ves. 
GEORGE HILLYER, 
W. L. 
Fur the Senate, 


Mr. CALL addressed the Senate. [See Appendix. ] 
RETURN OF A HOUSE BILL. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following | w. 
request from the House of Representatives : 
chsh Ne REPRESENTATIVES, July 30, 1886. 


Resolved, That the —ů— Senate to return to the 
Tose te jot resolution (H, Res 3) 


56 

e. than 40 feet froma any other build Savannah, Ga. to bo located not 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the joint 
resolution will will bo nebemned te the. Hotes of tatives. 


Mr. BROWN. I should like to have the joint resolution read: 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House has requested the return 
ofthe tains obni. It is usual to grant that request. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. KENNA, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
Seir Bes Wik (OE 2040) prsna fo tha ananth ank Obio Rail- 
road Company the ec its track through United States lock 
and dam the Great Kanawha Valley, State of West Vir- 
pr ned, gd panto K 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills received from the House of tatives were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 633) for the relief of Maj. G. W. Candee; and 

A bill (H. R. 1143) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to 
the Somerville Grand Army of the Republic, of Somerville, Mass., four 
condemned gun: to be used for monumental purposes. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims: 

eee for the relief of Alexander Worrall; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 82) for the relief of Luther F. Warder. 

The bill (H. R. 2086) for the relief of Francis M. Bell was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

The bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of William J. Owings was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The rit R. 9371) for the completion of a public building at 
Santa Fé, N. Mex., was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 0. L. 
55 one of his secre announced that the President had, on 
the 29th instant, approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 453) for the erection of a publie building at Jacksonville, 


‘An act (S. 236) to authorize the Bellingham Bay Railway and Nav- 
igation Company to build certain bridges in the Territory of Washing- 


5 


An act (S. 901) to grant the Astoria and Winnemucca Railroad Com- 
pany eee saree ry 3 

An act (S. 1937) anthorizing the city of Salem to — a bridge 
across the Willamette River, in the State of 

An act (S. 2115) granting to the Oregonian way Bridge Company 
of Oregon the right to unr ramp ae ga = thet Willamette River 
in the vicinity of Ray’s Landing, Oregon; an 

An act (S. 2800) to pimesi the pita of 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers by the Ohio Valley 
pany. 


across the 
ilway Com- 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE—VETO MESSAGE. 
Cs PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
from the President of the United States; which was read, or- 
Seal to lie on the table, and be printed. 
To the Senate: 


8 return without roval Senate bill No. 63, e . act to authorize the 

a highway — across that peto of Lake Cham- 

8 lying Du towns of North in the State of Ver- 
mont,” 


the exact 


a Department indicate aor been done to- 
ward buildin, . say permitted by by such er ono nat; itis that 
the bill now tended to authorize an additional bridge between 
to discover any excuse or neces- 


the two towns —— and I have been unable 
sity for new legislation on the mapu- 
in passing this bill acted in ignorance of 
and purposes was already on the 


statute-book. 
My approval — — —— —— —.— reason and in order to prevent an 
um con m of laws. 

3 1 GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Executryz Maxstox, July 30, 1888. 
SEIZURE OF AMERICAN VESSELS IN FOREIGN WATERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


In further to the Senate resolutionsof the the 10th of ay Ža and 10th of 

July, ng! to! 5 the seizure and detention of American vessels in Canadian 

erewith a letter from the Secretary of State dated the 29th. 

— de mpanied by a report from the consul- general at Halifax relative to 
e g 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WW; July 30, 1856., 


Mr. EDMUNDS. move that the message and accompanying papers 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
to. 


TREASURY SURPLUS. 


The Senate, aS in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. Res, 126) directing payment of the sur- 
plus in the nE hare nee debt. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment reported from the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend that amendment, in line 21, after 
the word and, by inserting “‘ whenever;”” in line 23, by ont 
the words . Secretary of the and the word Presi- 
dent;’’ and in line 24, after the word order,“ by inserting the words 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to;’’ so that the amendment will 
read, after providing for this working balance of not exceeding $20,- 
000,000, as follows: 

And whenever— 
Which looks to the future— 


in the ease of an; resident the publicin emergency, and when, because thereof, in the 
opinion of n — —— — — 
payment of such ~ of th — ä — 
ymen such indebtedness eae — time as necessary to 
— the public credit unimpaired. 


The object of my making that motion is to put that clause in har- 
mony with all the of Congress. When anything 
that Congress it to provide to be done is to be sus- 
pended or withheld for the time under any circumstances, that 
grave responsibility of really suspen: the execution of the law is 
reposed in the Chief te, who takes his own bility at a 
time when he thinks the public good requires it, and his subor- 
dinate to suspend. That I believe has been the universal course of law 
in this country whenever any public act in the course of business that 
the Jaw requires to go on is to be suspended for the time being, it is to 
be done by the authority of the President of the United States alone. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is only an officer of the law. He may 
be changed at any time, and at this present moment the Secretary of 
the Treasury is unhappily disabled from illness; and who will be the 
next Secretary of the Treasury if the present Secretary should - 
find himself unable to resume his duties nobody knows. 

I think it clear therefore in acting upon this and in aid of 
the general object the House resolution has in view, of reducing this 
surplus just as fast as it can be reduced with safety, that he who is the 
executor of this law is not to have reposed in him the power of suspend- 
ing its execution, but that another, œ superior, and a different power, 
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shall be brought into play for the suspension of the execution of this 
law. 


That is all I wish to say on that particuler amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] to the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CMIEF Cama In line 21, after the word and,“ it is pro- 
posed to insert the word whenever; in line 23 to strike out the words 
“ Secretary of the Treasury"? and insert President; and in line 24, 
after the word order,“ to insert ‘‘direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to;’’ so as to read: 

And whenever in the ease of any extraordinary 5 when, because 


thereof, in the opinion of the President the 1 in! 


may, by written order, direct the Secre! the Treasury to suspe: 
ther call for the payment of such in for such period of time as shall 
be necessary to ntain the public credit unimpaired. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont, 
inasmuch as the Secretary of the Treasury is an officer of the Govern- 
ment under a special statute required to report to Congress, if there is 
any lar reason why this power should not be conferred on the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and would it not be in one sense unusual to 
confer this power on the Executive? Is there any especial reason why 
this should be changed? 

I will further say that the matter was discussed by the Committee 
on Finance, and I think it was the opinion of the committee that it 
was proper and necessary to leave the power with the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury for the reason that he is obliged to report to Congress. We 
deal directly with him. This is a power which should be conferred on 
him. In the discharge of his duties he is required to report to Con- 

everything as to the condition of the affairs of his De ent. 
Why the necessity of injecting the ota in the place which prop- 
erly belongs to the Secretary of the 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no necessity t inj the President 
into a duty that properly Mitten toe eee. o Treasury. I 
agree to the proposition absolutely, but this duty of suspending the 
execution of the laws does not belong to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It should very rarely belong to the President of the United States, but 
on some occasions in many, taking the history of the Government all 
together, it has been found necessary to vest in the supreme executive 
nuthority the power in emergencies of suspending er execution of a 
law or a policy of Congress, and it has never in any sub- 
ordinate officer—and it never ought to be, for the the subordi- 
nate officer himself, to state no other and wider better reasons. 
The man who is to execute the command of the law in his own partic- 
ular office ought never to be authorized, on his own judgment, to sus- 
pend that execution; but some other officer as a check ought to be 
vested with that authority, if there is to be any authority to suspend 
at all. That seems to me to be the clear policy of all governments of 
Jaw, and it has been in this country. 
| My tend fom Now Jere says it the Serreta of tho Treasury 
is hound to report to heis. The law is very positive on 
Saat detect ck uang oattee oben th tac tohe tone ht by some that he 
has been somewhat neglectful of his duty in not reporting some things 
to Congress that he ought to have done at some times; but there he is, 
reporting to Congress; this does not change that; he reports either that 
the will of Congress has been carried out and that ten millions a month 
have been paid ont on the public debt, or that an extraordinary emer- 
gency, in the opinion of the President, having arisen, the President of 
the United States, on his responsibility as the representative of the peo- 
ple in one great department, embracing the Treasury and all the other 
executive branches of the Government, has exerted that power and di- 
rected him to suspend, and he accordingly has for so many 
months, and that later on he has begun again, the order of the President 
not being renewed or continued, to go on as before. The logic of the 
thing, the propriety of the thing, and the safety of the thing, as it m 
pa to me, are very largely involved in leaving this ty of 

the execution of this provision in the Chief Magistrate and 
in nobody else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment by theSenator from Vermont [ Mr. W 
to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend the amendment by striking out, in 
line 26, the words ‘‘ maintaining the public credit unimpaired’’ and 


insert ‘accumulate additional funds for the payment of the outstand- 


ing obligations of the Government.“ 

do not want to have such a performance as Mr. Jordan’s last sum- 
mer, which was widely advertised as the premonition of coming disas- 
ter to the Government of the United States. That may be one of the 
things in contemplation it in using this phase about maintaining the pub- 
lic credit unim I want it to relate solely to the accumulation 
of money to meet the outstanding obligations of the Government. I 
do not want any more of a tirade about silver, and the fear that some- 
body who is unfortunate enough to hold a couple of bonds or a Gov- 


ernment note of some kind shall have to take that which the Senator 


from Vermont said the other day he was under the law obliged to take 
if the Government offered it. My purges is to limit the discretion of 
the President to that question of whether there is enough money in the 
Treasury or not to meet the obligations which the Treasury may be 


engage 

to be scanning the horizon on account of the New York clearing-house, 
or some other clearing-house, and the relations which they assume that 
they occupy to the business world, and have the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury get into the same category. He is simply the financial agent of the 
Government for the ae te paying out money which Congress ap- 
propriates to be paid. my judgment, he has no business to be a 
member of the New York clearing-house, or to be taking account of what 
their desires or wishes are in to the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment shall pay its debts. business is to carry out the law, pay 
what the law provides, and in the timecommanded. Beyond that he 
should not go. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will modify it at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Iowa by saying outstanding and aceruing.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the amendment of the Committee on Finance, 
line 26, after the word to,“ it is proposed to strike out maintain 
the public credit unimpaired,” and insert accumulate additional 
funds for the payment of the outstanding and accruing obligations of 
the Government, ’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] to the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COKE. I propose the following amendment, to come in at the 
end of the amendment of the Committee on Finance: 

That such suspension and reasons therefor shall be reported to 
Congres within ten days after its 5 or immediately if 8 
n session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ` The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from eee [Mr. CoxE] to the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. PLUMB. I would suggest to the Senator frou Texas that that 
be amended by saying the reasons shall be set forth in the order and 
reported to pay ge so that when the order is issued, being a public 
matter, the pu may know as well as Congress at a subsequent pe riod 
what the reasons are why the public debt of the United States tr 
ome paid out of the money which is raised by taxation from the 
people. 

Mr. COKE. LI accept the amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CHACE. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas will please 
reduce to writing his proposition. 

Mr. CHACE. Isimply want to ask the Senator from Texas if this 
is not a most extraordinary spectacle, that a Senator who urged so stren- 
uously a few months ago against asking the Executive for his reasons 
for å public act now seit ts to require of him to give his reasons, not 
to Congress, but to the public or to a subordinate officer for a certain 
act. 

Mr. COKE. Icouldnot hear the observation of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and therefore am not able to give any response. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read as modified. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment to the amendment as modi- 
fied reads: 

That such order shall state the reasons therefor, and shall be re- 


8 within ten days after its next meeting or immediately, if 
ngress shall — in session. i 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas as modified to the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 5 

Mr. PLUMB. It seems to me that there can be no valid objection 
to the amendment. The President will not want any hugger-muggery 
about this business. It is public business which concerns the great 
body of the people of the United States and not a little handful of peo- 
ple to whom he may have listened for reasons. Certainly in a matter 
of this great moment we should know the reasons for action in this 
business. Otherwise, why not turn the Treasury over absolutely to the 
President, and tell him to run it until his term expires and then turn 
it over to his successor, and so on? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have for one no objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas as he at first offered it; hut to direct the President 
of the United States, when some sudden emergency comes to his notice 
that compels him to act with promptness, to stop in giving his order 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and set out in writing in that order 
for him to hold up all the grounds and considerations that lead him to 
conclude it to be best, I think is almost an insult to the President of 
the United States. To the other part of it I have no objection, and I 
move to amend the amendment of the Senator from Texas by striking 
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out that clause which requires the reasons for the order to the Secretary 
to be inserted in the order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that that 
amendment would be in the third degree. 

Mr. COKE. I withdraw the modification. 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well, let the vote be taken on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas as originally offered by him. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The question recurs on the original 
amendment as offered by the Senator from Texas to the amendment of 
the committee. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance as amended. 

Mr. SEWELL. On the 8th of December the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MITCHELL] introduced a bill for the retirement of the trade- 
dollar and its exchange in the standard dollar. That bill was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and has not yet been reported. I take 
this opportunity to offer it as an amendment to the pending measure 
as an additional section. 

3 PLUMB. Let the amendment of the committee be acted on 


t. 

Mr. SEWELL. I withdraw it until the amendment of the commit- 
tee is acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Finance as amended. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In my opinion there is no necessity for author- 
izing the President or the Secretary of the Treasury tosuspend any law 
of Congress in reference to this subject. We have a reserve of $100,- 
000,000. There has been a good deal of talk of this resolution being a 
vote of want of confidence in the Secretary of the Treasury or in the 
President of the United States. I do not share in any want of confi- 
dence in those gentlemen. Iam perfectly willing to give to them the 
discretion in case of an emergency to draw for such period of time as 
they may deem necessary upon the reserve fund of 8100, 000, 000. 

I propose to offer an amendment to the amendment of the committee, 
if it is in order, to strike out after the word ‘‘nay,’’ inline 24, the words 
“by written order direct the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the 
further call for the payment of such indebtedness’ and insert use 
so much of the reserve;’’ so as to read: : 

He may use so much of the reserve for such period of time as shall be neces- 
sary to maintain the public credit unimpaired. 

There can be no danger in leaving this power in the hands of the Sec- 
retary or of the President. They will not use it unless it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to draw on the reserve for a short period of time in 
small amounts. Thus we can avoid any suspension of the law what- 
ever, and the call for bonds may still go on. 

In my opinion there is no necessity for keeping in the Treasury one 
hundred millions of money to meet any call that may be made for the 
redemption of the Treasury notes. We all know, we have the informa- 
tion, that for the last several years there has not been more than $20,- 
000,000 of those notes returned to the Treasury for redemption; yet we 
are keeping commonly there $100,000,000, or thereabouts, for the pur- 
pose of meeting this possible contingency. There can be no necessity 
for it. 

I am perfectly willing to give to the Secretary of the Treasury or to 
the President, if this amendment shall be adopted, the full authority 
if the exigency arises when it becomes necessary to draw from the re- 
serve in order to maintain the public credit. I am willing to invest 
him with that discretion. 4 

I do not believe that there is any very great difference between the 
House resolution and the resolution as amended by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. The only difference is a difference of about $20,- 
000,000. I think the House resolution is ample, and too much. The 
fact is that we complained of the former administration about keeping 
so much money in the public Treasury, drawing it by taxation from 
the people of the 3 and putting it in the publie Treasury and 
having it lie there. Tires and again on this side of the Senate Cham- 
ber there were denunciations of the course of the administration of Pres- 
ident Arthur and others for keeping such a large amount of money in 
the public Treasury; and if I understood any position of the Demo- 
cratic party it was that when we came into power, if we should come 
into power, we would correct what we were calling an evil on the part 
of the Republican administration of the Government. 

I acted honestly in that matter. I believed there was too much kept 
in the public Treasury. I believe now that $100,000,000 is more than 
need be kept in the public Treasury, and I would vote myself to reduce 
the reserve to $50,000,000; and I have no doubt, sir, that if you were 
in the office of Secretary of the Treasury, as you once were, with 
that reserve you could maintain the public credit; and I have no doubt 
that Mr. Manning or Mr. Fairchild, with a reserve of that amount, 
would be able to maintain the public credit and meet any exigency 
that might come upon the Government. 

Therefore if I had the power I would reduce the reserve to $50,000, - 
000, instead of having it $100,000,000; but if it is to remain at $100,- 
000,000, then I propose, if it is in order, to give to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the power, in case of an exigency arising which may require 


him to do so, to draw upon that reserve temporarily to meet any exi- 
gency which may arise. I do not know whether my amendment is 


now in order. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itisin order. The amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware will be read. , 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 24 of the amendment of the Committee 
on Finance, after the word may,“ it is proposed to strike out all down 
to and including the word indebtedness, in line 25, as follows: 

By written order direct the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the further 
call for the payment of such indebtedness. 

And insert in lieu thereof the words: 

Use so much of the reserve. 

So as to read: 

vi 
— . the pabiie meereete A 
it, he may use so much of the reserve for such period of time as shall be neces- 
sary to maintain the public credit unimpaired. 

Mr. MAXEY. The difference between the resolution of the House 
and the amendment of the Senate Committee on Finance may be em- 
braced in a very small compass. It is simply a question, shall the 
Secretary of the Treasury be required to pay out all the surplus over 
and above $100,000,000, whatever may be the character of the money? 
That is the whole of it. 

It is insisted that the $100,000,000 is too small a reserve. I can not 
see that. The act of the 14th of January, 1875, which required the 
resumption of specie payments, authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to use bonds issued under and by virtue of the act of July 14, 
1870, in order to raise money to pay the greenbacks when presented. 
The acts of January, 1875, and of July, 1870, are in full force. Hence 
if there were a demand to-day for payment in coin of every dollar of 
greenbacks outstanding up to the $346,000,000, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has absolute power under the laws as they now exist to raise 
the money by the sale of bonds to pay every dollar of that, even if 
there were no reserve of $100,000, 000. 

But it is said some extraordinary and unforeseen event may demand 
beyond this. The law makes provision for a reasonable and probable 
use for money, not for that which isimprobable and unforeseen. Would 
it be said that before the beginning of the late war should 
have raised $3,000,000,000 and placed it in the Treasury of the United 
States in order to meet an unforeseen emergency, which in point of fact 
did happen? Would that have been reasonable? Not at all, and 
why? Because the Constitution had invested Congress with the ma- 
chinery to raise every dollar of money, whatever amount might be 
needed in order to meet this unforeseen emergency. ‘To-day, when we 
are at peace with all the world, with only a speck down here in Mex- 
ico, would anybody say that we must use the great taxing power and 
the great power to borrow money on the credit of the United States to 
fill up the Treasury to meet some unforeseen emergency? That would 
not be reasonable; that is not statesmanlike; that is not what we are 
sent to do; but our business is to take things as we find them and make 
reasonable provision for reasonable and probable causes of expenditure, 

The object and design of the House of Representatives in this resolu- 
tion unquestionably was—and we had as well face the music, and I say 
that to gentlemen on this side who heretofore have had the same views 
in regard to money that I entertain to-day—that whatever may be the 
character of money in the Treasury, whether it be gold coin or silver 
dollars or United States notes, that money shall be paid out upon the 
interest-bearing debt whenever the United States have the right to pay 
off and discharge the interest-bearing debt. That is the object and de- 
sign of the resolution. 

But what does the amendment of the Senate Committee on Finance 
do? They absolutely take it and destroy every valuable power that is 
placed in the resolution of the House, and give to the Secretary of the 
Treasury unconditional authority to suspend the entire law at his dis- 
cretion. It may be said, and it is said, that the resolution is a want 
of confidence in the Secretary of the Treasury and in the President. 
I can not so regard it. I do not understand how that can be. 

Tn 1875 Congress passed an act of resumption, proposing to resume 
on the tst of January, 1879. Con then did make full and ample 
provision by the act of 1875, and the act of the 14th of July, 1870, to 
meet any reasonable and probable demand there might be upon the 
gold and silver coin in the Treasury for the redemption of greenbacks. 
We went along for seven years, and during those seven years from 
1879 to 1886 there wasan average of less than $3,000,000 called for the 
redemption of greenbacks with coin. 

Now let us look at that as a business transaction. The interest on 
$100,000,000 lying in the Treasury for seven years drawing no interest 
whatever, at the lowest rate of interest known to this country, 3 per 
cent. per annum, would be $3,000,000 a year. And thus for the pur- 
pose of paying $3,000,000 of greenbacks when presented we absolutcly 
lose as completely as if it was thrown in the Atlantic Ocean the $3,000,- 
000 of interest on the $100,000,000 of surplus which has been lying in 
the Treasury; and that, too, when the Secretary of the Treasury was 
already authorized by the law whenever there was a demand for the 
redemption of greenbacks to issue bonds under the act of July 14, 1870, 


and in a half-hour when the demand was made if every dollar'of the 
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$346,000,000 had been called for the very same day he had the power 
to have telegraphed to the assistant treasurer at New York and before 
he could have counted the money he could have had money by the sale 
of bonds ready to meet every dollar demanded, although there were 
not $1,000,000 of the $100,000,000 in the Treasury. So I think the 
$100,000,000 is too large a surplus. 

Whenever you have a currency convertible into coin on demand,.and 
people have confidence that it will be redeemed on demand, the uni- 
versal experience of mankind is that they prefer the currency to the coin. 
Look at England. For sixty-five years, ever since 1821, the Bank of 
England paper has been better in the hands of the English people than 
gold, and why? Because they prefer it; it is more convenient; they 
can get the gold on it whenever they want it; and because they have 
faith in the they have not for sixty-five years asked for its collec- 
tion. Any man who holds a note of the Bank of France does not want 
the gold upon that note, and why? Because he can get it if he wants 
it, and the Bank of France’s note is more convenient than the coin. 

In our country what did we see in 1879 when we resumed specie pay- 
ments? If there ever would be a demand for coin it would have been 
then, because for more than twenty years coin had absolutely passed 
out of general circulation throughout the country. It was used only 
in the custom-house and in a few localities like California and my State 
in payment of loans. If ever it would be called for it was then; and 
yet, in spite of that, the 1st of January, 1879, came around, as we all 
remember, and there was not a ripple upon the financial surface and 
there has not been from that day to the present; but yet we keep 
this $100,000,000 lying idle in the , drawn by taxation from 
the people, doing no good whatever, nobody demanding coin for his 
greenback, and still there is an attempt not only to increase the amount 
of reserve up to $120,000,000 but to give the Secretary of the 
if some unforeseen emergency occurs the power of suspension. 

The true reason why we should as well face the music—and I say 
that to gentlemen who claim to be silver men—is that those who favor 
the payment of the bonds of this country in gold or silver in the other 
House have sent us a measure which does pay the bonds as they mature 
in gold or silver coin, whichever it may be, and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee opposing that policy have determined not to pay out the silver 
coin; and that is the whole of it. Disguise it as you may, conceal it as 
you may, that is the true reason; and yet I give the gentlemen of that 
financial school credit for wonderful skill, for they have captured, ac- 
cording to the best accounts from people on the inside here, a good many 
men who claim to be silver men, and the very policy of that amend- 
ment of the Senate committee is to absolutely prevent silver coin being 
paid out in the redemption of bonds, carrying out the theory of some 
wild financier that the United States was bound to pay the bonds in 
gold and that these men bought them with that expectation, though the 
bonds of the Government say and the act of July 14, 1870, says that the 
bonds shall be payable in coin of the standard weight and fineness as 
fixed on that day, which was a gold dollar of 25.8 grains or à silver dol- 
lar of 412} grains. To- day we have the legal right to pay in that way; 
and the House of Representatives take it so, and the Senate Finance 
Committee say it shall not be. That is the whole case. 

So believing I propose to vote for the resolution just as it came from 
the other House, because I want every dollar beyond the $100,000,000 
paid out, and if it was $50,000,000 instead of $100,000,000 I should say 
that was ample for all purposes of safety and the credit and honor of 
the Government. * 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not know whether I am in order now, but I 
desire either now or at some fature time to move to strike out of the 
amendment reported by the Senator from Iowa all after the word dol- 
lars,” in line 21. 

4 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment is not now in or- 
er. : 

Mr. PLUMB. That can be accomplished by dividing the question. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment would be in order, 
but the vote on it would have to be postponed until the clause was per- 
fected. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire a vote on it when it is in order. 

Mr. MePHERSON. Is not the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] now pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the pending amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware to the very ambiguous character of the resolution if his amend- 
ment shall be agreed to. 

Each part of the resolution as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives, as will be seen, is consistent with each other part, and so also is 
the amendment offered by the Senate Committee on Finance. The first 
part of the resolution provides that with $100,000,000 in the Treasury 
the Treasury Department shall call bonds. The Senate amendment 
proceeds in the same manner, using the same language. Now the Sen- 
ator from Delaware proposes to strike out, in lines 24 and 25, the ex- 
emption which is given in the amendment of the committee by the 
words, and whenever, in the case of any extraordinary emergency, and 
when because thereof in the opinion of the President the public inter- 
ests shall require it, he may by written order direct the Secretary of the 
Treasurydo suspend the further call for the payment of such indebted- 


ness, which refers to exactly the very thing which he may suspend, 
and which the resolution declares he shall do in the first instance. 
Therefore the Senator would leave the resolution much more ambigu- 
ous than it is now, although I suppose he practically means to arrive 
at the same thing. 5 

If he wants his amendment, would it not be better to put it in af- 
ter the word indebtedness? The President may by written order 
suspend further call for the payment of such indebtedness and to use 
so much of the reserve for such period of time as shall be necessary,“ 
&c. If the Senator from Delaware desires to put in the amendment at 
all, although it is entirely unnecessary, it would come in much better 
after the word “indebtedness,” leaving in terms in the resolution the 
thing which the President may do; that is, he may suspend the call of 
bonds. In the first instance he is ordered to call bonds, The excep- 
ception is made in case of an extraordinary emergency he may not call 
bonds, he may refuse to call, and, therefore, it is exceedingly important 
that the phraseology adopted by the Senate committee should remain 
in the resolution, because with the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware it would be meaningless, although it might be implied by 
the retention of those words by inserting them after the word“ in- 
debtedness.”’ - . 

Mr. CHACE. I do not propose at this stage of the proceedings to 
inflict on the Senate a speech on this resolution. £ 

Mr. HALE. Good. 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator from Maine says good; ' but I trust 
that even the Senator from Maine will suppress his impatience for a 
few moments only, while I call attention to some matters which are not 
of course new, which are known and ought to be known to every Sena- 
tor, but which it seems to me can not be in the minds of sundry Sena- 
tors whom I have heard speak in regard to this subject. 

It has been stated and reiterated on the floor of the Senate during 
this discussion, and particularly by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beck], that the Government of the United States in 
regard to the management of its fiscal affairs was exempt from the nat- 
ural laws which control all financial operations, The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. SACLSBURY], the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY], 
and sundry other Senators have expressed that opinion. It is the last 
resort to which they are driven in this argument that the Government 
of the United States can raise money without the use of its credit. In 
my opinion no greater or more fatal financial error could be made than 
that. 

The opinion has been expressed that it is not necessary for the United 
States Government to retain an ordinary reserve for the maintenance of 
its credit and the payment of its cash obligations, for that is what the 
$346,000,000 of United States notes are, a cash obligation liable to be 
called for at any moment. 

Senators say that the resources of the country are such and our credit 
is so great that there can be no possibility of a demand on this Govern- 
ment which can not be met. Now let us look at the past financial his- 
tory of the country. Ishould be disposed to pass over that trying period 
which followed the Revolutionary war, when we all know the country 
was under circumstances of peculiar strait; but nevertheless in order 
to emphasize the importance of maintaining the credit of the Govern- 
ment, of preserving the means of paying the paper currency of the Gov- 
ernment upon presentation, I shall ask that the Seoretary may read the 
words of Thomas Jefferson in regard to paper money, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On the commencement of the late Revolution Congress had no money. The 
external commerce of the States being suppressed, the farmer could not sell his 
3 and, of course, could not pays tax. Congress had no resource then but 

n paper money. Not being able to lay a tax for its redemption, they could only 
promise that taxes should be laid for that purpose, so as to redeem the bills by 
a certain day. They did not foresee the long continuance of the war, the almost 
total suppression of their exports, and other events which rendered the 

-formance of their engagements impossible, The paper money continued Eia 
twelyemonth equal to gold and silver; but the quantities which they were 
obliged to emit, for the purpose of the war, exceeded what had been the usual 
quantity of the circulating medium. 

It therefore, to become cheaper, or, as we expressed it, it depreciated, 
as gold and silver would have done had they been thrown into circulation in 
equal quantities. Bat not having, like them, an intrinsic value, its depreciation 
was more rapid and greater than could ever have happened with them. In two 
years it had fallen to two dollars of paper money for one of silver; in three 
years to four for one; in nine months more it fell to ten for one; and in the six 
months following, that is to say, by September, 1779, it had fallen to twenty for 
0 

9 alarmed at the consequences which were to be apprehended should 
they lose this resource altogether, thought it necessary to MAS a vigorous effort 
to aor its further depreciation. They therefore determined, in the first place, 
that their emissions should not exceed $200,000,000, to which sum they were then 
nearly arrived, and though they knew that $20 of what they were then issuing 
would buy no more for their army than one silver dollar would buy, yet they 
thought it would be worth while to submit to the sacrifice of nineteen out of 
twenty dollars if they could thereby stop farther depreciation. They-therefore 
published an address to their constituents, in which they renewed their original 
declarations that this paper money should be redeemed at dollar for dollar. 
They ved the ability of the States to do this, and that their liberty would be 
cheaply bought at this price. The declaration wasineffectual. No man received 
the money ata better rate. On the contrary, in six months more, that is, by 
8 had fallen to 40 ſor 1. Congress then tried an experiment of a 

Considering their former offers to redeem this money at par as relinquished, 


by the general refusal to take it but in renee depreciation, they required 
the whole to be brought in, declared it uld be redeemed at its present value 
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of 40 for 1, and that they would give to the holders new bills, reduced in their 
denomination to the sum of gold or silver which was to be paid for 
This would reduce the nominal sum of the mass in ion to the 


ogc A 


the paper 
in those States. In Virginia and North Wollin it con- 
within which time it fell to 1.000 for 1, and then as 
other States, without a le groan. Not a murmur was 
le. On contrary, uni 


n 
tinued a year lo: 
it had done in 


Mr. CHACE. Iam aware e that the answer will be that the Govern- 
ment had just emerged from a long, hard-fought war, with small re- 
sources, with the business of the country crippled in every direction; 
and the same answer will be made in regard to the straits the country 
was in in 1816; but in 1821, when we had enjoyed nearly seven years 
of peace, we find still a similar condition of things. The Secretary of 
the Treasury in his report in 1821 said: 

It is not a matter of 8 consolation to know that, at the end of — 
years of its operation, this Government finds its debt increased $20,000,000, and 
its revenue Fee ee to its expenditure; the national and 

000,000 of its proceeds expended ; $35,000,000 drawn from the people by inter- 
nal taxation, $41,000,000 by impost, vet the public Treasury dependent on loans; 
in profound peace, and without national calamity, the country embarrassed with 
de and real estate under rapid depreciation ; the markets of agriculture, = 
pursuits of manufactures and declining; commerce lin, 
to retain the es of the produce of other on but our own. 
national interest which is in hig paneer Ar the nationat 9 

the operations of the Government individuals alike labor under 
difficulties which are felt by all. * è * The sea,the forest,the earth yield 
f.. PAA TARA the yes ; Peace smi ———— 
mit no ravages; no y e 5 ent 
blesses the land—whence, then, this burst po raed mh Fy R . 


Then in 1825 there was a condition financially very 3 to the 
present one. It may not be y known that in 1 1825 the United 
States borrowed $13,000,000 at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. I 
will read the loans of the Government at that time and the rate of in- 
terest they bore. There were $7,500,000 at 6 per cent., a little over 
$19,000,000 at 6 per cent., $13,000,000 at 6 per cent., $9,000,000 at 6 
per cent., $18,000,000 at 5 per cent., $5,000,000 at 44 cent., $6,- 
654,000 at 44 per cent., $1,654,000 at 4} per cent., and $13,296,000 at 
3 per cent.; and yet in 1842 the Government was put to the greatest 
straits to maintain its credit. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What was that which was issued at 3 per cent.? 

Mr. CHACE. Thirteen million two hundred and ninety-six thousand 
two hundred and thirty-one dollars upon stock as it was called at that 
time, payable at the pleasure of the Government, just exactly as our 3 
percents are payable tae 

Mr. COCKRELL. Just as our greenbacks are 2 

Mr. CHACE. No, just as our 3 per cent. bonds are le now, at 
the pleasure of Government. The credit of the Government in 1825 
was almost as good as it is to-day, but by the end of 1842 we find the 
Secretary of the Treasury using the following language: 


re 


The act of July 21, 1841, authorizing a loan of not $12,000,000, pro- 
vided, that no stock be sold below and such was the ed state of the 
‘money market at that that the Secretary found it le to but 


em: 
this restriction remained in force. It vs 5 to — this by the act ot 
April 15, 1842, allowing the Secretary 3 if the stock could not be 


sold at to dispose of it at lower the time for re- 
99 not 8 than twentx pce ad aiso January but it was still 
found impossible to obtain par for the stock. 7 vent its sacrifice a bill was 
introduced in the House to allow the issue notes when the re- 


mainder of the stock could not be sold below par. It was stated in debate by 

the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, who introduced the bil . 
taaa the 9 liabilities of the Government were $3,875,000, and to 

hese demands not one dollar was available, n 

e to the Shylocks of of the country ” or some other means must be given 

the Secretary of the e ee ee rte eee The bill does not ap- 

rege to have met with much opposition. It was approved August 31, 1842 (5 

tatutes, 581). 

And they afterward sold the bonds of the Government at a discount. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. At what rate of interest? : 

Mr. CHACE. Six per cent. Then in 1857, as the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] yesterday said, Congress adjourned with a p ition 
before it to distribute $10,000,000, and before it reassembled Gov- 
ernment had io borrow money to pay the salaries of the members of 


Congress. 

We all remember that in 1836 there was an act passed to distribute 
among the States the surplus revenue that was on hand. That sur- 
plus was as oppressive to the minds of the le as this petty surplus 
seems to be now. An act was passed for the distribution of that sur- 
plus, and it was commenced. A ion of it was distributed, and I 
will read what the Secretary of the Treasury said in regard to that 
matter. 


The fund originally proposed to be 
and $23 101,614.91 was —— fact distributed, in sy quarterly installm 


first being under date of February, 1837, and the second 
amount in A oot and the in July of the same year, The fourth and last 
A series of disasters. in the 


passed o ber, to direct the 

temo A saben e transfer of the remaining fourth until the 1st of Janu very. 
uent act was postponi ngt 3 t indefinitely. 

law ö provided that the amount de should remain with the States 

until otherwise directed by Congress. 8 matter has rested for forty 

years. 

Here the matter has rested ever since. Following that we find the 
condition in 1842 to which I have already referred. In 1859 the Gov- 
ernment had been buying its loans at a premium, yet in 1860, under 
the administration of President Buchanan, it was found impossible to 
raise the paltry sum of $10,000,000 and an agent of the Government 
was sent abroad and he endeavored in vain in the European money- 
markets to raise the sum of $10,000,000, and it was finally borrowed 
in this country of certain banks at a discount which brought the rate 
of interest to 1 per cent. per month. 

I maintain that in view of this past financial history of this country 
we can not fail to be convinced that the Government of the United 
States must obey that t natural law of finance which is above all 
statute law, which has proved by the experience of all generations 
thatit is unsafe for an individual, for an institution, or for a Govern- 
ment to assume cash obligations without a reserve in hand to meet 
them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
not | proposed by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] to the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance as amended. 

Mr. PLUMB. I call for a division of the amendment. I think it 
may properly be divided into three parts, and I ask that the vote be 
taken separately on each. `I ask for a division as to the vote on the 
first proviso separately, and to divide the second proviso after the word 
do in line 21. 

There are three substantive propositions contained in the amendment, 
and I think the vote may properly be takenoneach. Ithink we ought 
to commence with the last one, because if the first is stricken out there 
is nothing left for the last one to depend on. The natural order, I 
think, would be to commence with the last part of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas demands 
a division of the amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator’s proposition is to vote on all after the 
word dollars,“ in line 21, to the end of the amendment separately. 

Mr. PLUMB. And I shall ask a further division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the questa: on 
the last clause of the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; if it is a question of division you mnst 1 
at the first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas demands 
a division at the last clause. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But then the first question is on agreeing to the 
first clause. If a division is demanded you must take the clauses in 
their order. 

Mr. PLUMB. irae strike ont the first clause, the last would nat- 
urally disap: 178575 

Me EDMUNDS. ery well; that may be. The Senator can move 
to amend the amendment by striking out the words; but if we take a 
division we must take it in the order. 

Mr. PLUMB. Well, I move then to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out all after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ in line 21. 

Mr. BECK. I desire tò know what amendment has been made to 
the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. I understand 
there was one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will have the amend- 
ment read as it now stands, 

Mr. BECK. I should like to know what amendment was put on by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Beginning in line 21, after the word dollars,“ 
the amendment reads: 

And whenever in the case — Son! extraordinary emergency, and when, bo- 
cause thereof, in the opinion of et Sheer the . — shall pie oa 
it, he may, by written order, direct the Secretary of thy to suspend the 
further call for the payment of such indebtedness for such period of time asshall 
be necessary to maintain the public credit unimpaired: Provided, That such 


suspension and the reasons therefor shall be reported to Congress within ten 
days after its next meeting, or immediately, if Congress shall be in session. 


Mr. BECK. I desire to ask for a vote by yeas and nays on the 
amendment substituting the President for the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Weare in committee. When we get out thatcan 
be done. The motion now is to strike out the whole paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] moves to strike out the last paragraph of the amendment, 
commencing on line 21. It has just been read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that question I ask for the yeas and So 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. GIBSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. We do not un- 
derstand the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will beagain read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out after the word 
tt dollars,” in-line 21, the following: 

And whenever in the case of any extraordinary, may beg when, be- 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. If he were here, I should 
vote yea. — 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Corquirr]. If he were present, I should 
vote nay.“ 


cause thereof, in the opinion of the President, the public shall uire | The roll-call ing been neli resul ann —vyeas 
it, he may, by 5 8 of the to suspend the 26 37: hanang concluded, the bwas ounced—y 
further forthe payment of such indebtedness for such period of time as shall | ~, nays 37; as follows: 
be n to tain'the public credit : Provided, That such sus- YEAS—26. 
pension and the reasons therefor shall be to Congress within ten days. | Beck, ` Eustis, Mahone, Vance, 
after its next meeting, or immediately, if Congress shall be in session. 5 Gibson, ets 40 ver Wyck, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on striking out these | Brown. 7 Hearst, Fiemb een, 
words. . esa Jones 2 ee . Whitthorne. 
Cockrell, ‘ones of Neva rger, : 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. Coke, Kanam, Teller, . 


Mr. BECK (when Mr. MorGAn’s name was called). The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] telegraphed me that he desired to be 
paired on this question. He would vote for the House resolution, and 
is paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama would vote yea if he were here, and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi would vote “nay ’’ on this amendment. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan]. I do not know how he would 
vote. If he was here, I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. If he were here, I should 


NAYS—37. 


Call, Gorman, Manderson, Walthall, 
Cameron, Gray, Miller, Wilson of Town, 
Chace, Hale, Palmer, Wilson of Md. 


Bowen, Jones of Florida, Morrill, Sawyer. 


vote ven.“ Colquitt, Logan, ike, 
Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called), Iam paired with the | Genrge, . 


Senator from Georgia [Mr. Conquirt]. If he were heré, I should vote 
yea. > 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have been paired with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. BowEn] upon this measure and all questions connected with it, 
but his pair has been transferred to my colleague [Mr. PIKE], who is 
absent. If the Senator from Colorado were present, he would vote 
‘yeaz? and if my colleague were present, he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The restlt was announced—yeas 29, nays 34; as follows: 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance as amended. 

Mr. BERRY. [I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment is to add to the resolution as 
it came from the House of Representatives, the following: 


YEAS—29. Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this resolution 
Beck, Eustis, Maxey, Van Wyck, until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve herein 
A Harris, Mitehell of Oreg., Vest, mentioned: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
burn, Hearst, Palmer, Voorhees, discretion, may have in the Treasury, over and aboye the foregoing sums, a 
Cameron, 2 Ingalls, Pilu: Whitthorne, working balance not exceeding $20,000,000; and whenever, in the case of any 
Cockrell, Jones of Arkansas, Riddleberger, Wilson of Iowa, extraordinary emergency, and when, because thereof, in the opinion of the Pres- 
Coke, Jones of Nevada, Spooner, ident, the public interests shall require it, he may, by written order, direct the 
Conger, Mahone, Teller, Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the further for the payment of such. 
Cullom, Manderson, Vance, indebtedness for such period of time as shall be necessary. to maintain the pub- 
NAYS lie credit unimpaired; Provided, That such suspension and the reasons therefor 
31. shall be reported 40 oo within ten days after its next meeting, or 
Auen, Bamunde, Hawley,’ n. ai hu aan 
m m ey, 8 
Blair. Evarts, Hoar, Sewell. Mr. EDMUNDS. I would suggest, as a mere matter of phraseology, 
Bowo; 8 1 Sherman, there are so many provisoes there, that that last word Provided“ 
A Gorman, M in, should be changed to the word and,“ so us just to continue the clause. 
Camden, Gray, Miller, Wilson of Md The P ENT pro tempore. If there be noobjection the amend- 
Hale, Payne, ment will besomodified. The Chair hears no objection. The Secretary 
Dawes, Hampton, Platt, will call the roll 3 
ABSENT—13. The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Sen e e e Sawyer. Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Fair, Mitchell of Pa., — Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN]. If he were present, I should vote 
George, Morgan, Saulsbury, „yen. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], If he were present, I Should 
vote nay. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. The Senator from 
Alabama, if present, would vote ‘‘nay’’ and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would vote ‘*yea.’’ 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEn] is paired 
on this question with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Pixx]. 
If the Senator from Colorado were present, he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Corguitt], but I understand he would vote yea,“ if present, and so 
I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced —yeas 36, nays 27; as follows: 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas insist 
upon his demand for a division of the question? 

Mr. PLUMB. - No, I do not care for a division now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance as amended. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I offer an amendment after the word ‘‘ unimpaired,’’ 
in line 26, to insert: a 

Including the payment of bonds and interest thereon, the same being under 
existing law payable in gold or silver coin, at the option of the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of line 26, after the word ‘‘ unim- 
paired,” insert: 

Including the payment of bonds and interest thereon, the same being under 
existing law payable in gold or silver coin, at the option of the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 


of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Evst1s] to the amendment of the | Aldrich, e Hampton, Platt, 


Committee on Finance. Blain, amas, Revers Sabin, 
Mr. EUSTIS. I call for the yeas and nays. Brown, Evarts, Hoar, Sawyer, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. aot — — Kenna, Sewell, 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the Senator from Louisiana | Camden. ENTAI, . Stanford 
explain to us precisely what kind of a horse this Greek is, if he will. | Cameron, Gray, Miller, Walthall, 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. Shave: Hale, a ere Wilson of Md. 


Mr. BROWN (when Mr. Cordurrr's name was called). On this 
question my colleague [Mr. Co_qurrr], as I understand, is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN]. If he were present, I should 
vote yea. 
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ABSENT~13. 
Bowen, Jones of Flor Morrill, Spooner, 
Colquitt, A * Pike, * 
Fair, Mitchell of Pa., Ransom, 
George, Morgan, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWELL. I desire to offer an amendment. 8 

As I remarked a few moments ago, a bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate in December last, and referred to the Committee on Finance, for 
the redemption of the trade-dollar. This is the first opportunity I 
have had to bring the matter to the attention of the Senate. I will 
not consume any time, but I offer the amendment for the consideration 
of the Senate. 

I will merely state that out of the $38,000,000 or $39,000,000 of this 
class of coin there exists in this country to-day but about $5,000,000. 
For some reason pertaining to the laws of trade and the laws of demand 
and supply the larger part of these obligations are in the hands of my 
immediate constituents and in the hands of persons in the adjoining 
State of Pennsylvania. Why they were attracted there I can not ex- 
plain. I personally know that a great many of the small storekeepers 
and the savings-banks of my State, particularly in that portion of it 
adjoining the Delaware River, have the r number of these coins 
at the present time, and they are holding them on the faith of the 
Government. 

The present Director of the Mint, alluding in his report to the report 
of his predecessor, Dr. Linderman, states that in 1878 there were only 
five and a quarter millions of this coin in the country. He says: 

My predecessor, in his annual report for the fiscal year 1883, page 17, recom- 

. mended the repeal of the provision of law authorizing the coinage of the trade- 
dollar, and also that the outstanding coin of this description be received at the 
mints in exchange for other silver coin. He estimated that there were at that 
time from five to seven millions of these coins in the country. 


From the above facts I am of the opinion that the estimate of seven millions 
as the amount in the country is in excess of the actual amount rather than 


below. : 

Spona the coinage — = 6 Present eee — — 
cretional power repose the Secretary of the Treasury iscontin 
law, and should the mints and assistant treasuries of the United States be au- 
thorized to redeem in subsidiary coin such trade-dollars as may be purchased 
for redemption in sums of $10 or multiples thereof, the profit to the Government 
in the form.of seigniorage would amount to some 8 per cent., or more 
enough to defray the expenses of the recoinage. 


I will state that ordinary business men, particularly those located in 
our country towns, have an idea that if anybody ought to be honest it 
is the Government of the United States. They do not and they can 
not understand why itis that they are obliged to hold these obligations 
of the Government which they have received in the ordinary course of 
trade or sell them for bullion. I therefore offer the following amend- 
ment to come in as additional sections to this joint resolution: 


Sec.—. That for a period of six months after the passage hereof, United States 
trade-dollars, if not defaced, mutilated, or stamped, shall be received at their 
face value in payment of all dues to the United States, and shall not be again 
paid out or in any other manner š 

Sec.—. That the holder of any United States trade-dollars, during the period 
aforesaid, on presentation of the same at the office of the Treasurer or any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States, may receive in exchange therefor a like 
amount and value, dollar for dollar, in standard silver dollars or in subsidiary 
coins (at the option of the holder) of the United States, : 

ec. —. That the trade-dollars received by, or to, or deposited with the 


assistant treasurer or national tary of the United States 
shall not be paid out or in any other manner issued, but, at the expense of the 
United States, . — to the coinage mints and recoined into stand- 


Sec. —. That all laws and parts of laws authorizing the coinage and issuance 
of United States trade-dollars are hereby repealed. 


Mr. ALLISON. That is a very difficult and important subject, as 
the Senate well knows. It has no relation whatever to this resolution, 
and therefore, unless some Senator wishes to debate it further, I move 
to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON. I hope it will not be laid on the table. 

Mr. SEWELL. I hope the Senator will withdraw the motion and 
let us have a direct vote on it. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we can have a direct vote without debate, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON. Let us have a fair and square vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam willing, if we can have it without debate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let us have the amendment reported. I think 
it is the only good thing about the whole matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 
The Senate will please come to, order so that they may understand the 
reading. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment offered by Mr. SEWELL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are asked for on 
this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mx. MAXEY. Iask the Senator from New Jersey how many trade- 
dollars there are? 

Mr. SEWELL. I made astatement on that point. There are about 
five million trade-dollars in the country. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on agree- 


ing to 21 amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
EWELL]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not know whether I am for that measure or 
not. It has never been exploited or explained by a committee, and it 
has no relation to or business on this resolution. I neither wish to vote 
for it nor against it, to prejudice it nor promote it. You might as well 
put all the bills on the Calendar here. Therefore I move to lay the 
amendment on the table. : 

Mr. SEWELL. Iask the Senator from Vermont to withdraw that 
motion. I asked the same of the Senator from Iowa, and he did me 
the courtesy to withdraw a similar motion. I wanta square vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is exactly what I do not want. 

Mr. CAMERON. Let us have a square vote on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is not debatable. 
Senator from Vermont moves to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the yeas and nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and taken. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am paired with.the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL]. If he were here, I should vote nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 31; as follows: 


The 


YEAS—31L. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Harris, Palmer, 
Allison, Edmunds, Harrison, Payne, 
Blair, K earst, Pugh, 
Butler, Gibson, oar, Sh 
Call, Gorman, Jones of Arkansas, Spooner, 
Camden, Gray, Kenna, althall, 
Conger, Hale, McPherson, Whitthorne, 
Cullom Hampton, Miller, 
NAYS—31. 
—.— Evarts, Mitchell of Oreg. Vance’ 
1 te ol ae ance, 
B burn, Hawley, Piatt, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Ingalls, Plumb, Vest, 
Cameron, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, Voorhees, 
Chace, McMillan, ` in, Wilson of Iowa, 
Cockrell, Mahone, Sewell; Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Manderson, Stanford, 
ABSENT—l4. 
Bowen, George, Morgan, Saulsbury, 
Colquitt, Jones of Florida, Morrill, Sawyer. 
Dolp Logan, Pike, 
Fair, Mitchell of Pa., Ransom, 


So the motion to lay the amendment on the table was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. SEWELL. Now I ask for a vote on it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). If I were not paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] I should vote ‘'yea.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BROWN. Was the pair of my colleague [Mr. COLQUITT] an- 
nounced with any one? As I understood when he left, he was paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE]. I think by some 
arrangement the pair has been transferred to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SAWYER]. Did the Senator from Wisconsin vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SAWYER] has not voted. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I will announce the pair of my colleague [ Mr. 
CoLQUITT]) with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—S. 
Beck, Evarts, Maxey, Teller, 
BATI Gray, Mitchell of Oreg., Vance, 
Blackburn, Hawley, Palmer, Van Wyck, 
Brown, H Platt. Vest. 
Cameron, 1 Plumb, Voorhees, 

Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, Wilson of Iowa, 

Cockrell, Me n, Sabin. Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Mahone, Sewell, 
Eustis, Manderson, Stanford, 

NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Harris, Pugh, 
Allison, Dolph, Harrison. Sherman, 
Blair, Edmunds, Hoar, mer, 
Butler, GA ted Jones of Arkansas, Walthall, 
Call, Gibson, Kenna, Whitthorne. 
Camden, Gorman, MeMillan, 
Conger, Hale, Miller, 
Cullom, Hampton, Payne, 

ABSENT—13. 
Bowen Jones of Florida, Morrill, Sawyer. 
Colquitt, n, Pike, 
r, Mitchell of Pa., Ran 
George, Morgan, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was to. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. ALLISON. In line 22, after the word emergeney, I move to 
insert the words ‘‘not now existing;’’ so as to read: 
Bona whenever in the case of any extraordinary emergency, not now exist- 

g, 

Those are the words practically which were suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. TELLER. Isimply wish to make an inquiry of the mover of 
the amendment. What extraordinary emergency now exists? 

Mr. ALLISON. None whatever in my judgment, I will answer the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, TELLER. Then what does it mean? É 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to reserve the last amendment, the trade- 
dollar amendment, for a separate vote on concurrence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
first amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. The question is upon concurring in 
the last amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. It will be 


read. 
The CHIEF CLERK. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, in- 
serted the following: 


Sec,—. That fora period of six months after the 3 hereof United States 
trade-dollars, if not defaced, mutilated, or stamped, shall be received at their face 
value in payment of all dues to the United States, and shall not be again paid 
out or in any other manner issued. 

Sec, —. That the holder of any United States trade-dollars, during the period 
aforesaid, on presentation of the same at the office of the urer ox any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States, may receive in exchange therefor a like 
amount and value, dollar for dollar, in standard silver dollars or in subsidiary 
coins (at the option of the holder) of the United States. 

Sec. —. That the trade-dollars received by, paid to, or deposited with the Treas- 
urer or any assistant treasurer or pasted de tary of the United States shall 
not be paid out or in any other manner issued, but, at the expense of the United 
States, shall be transmitted to the coinage mints and recoined into standard 
silver dollars. 

Sec.—. That all laws and parts of laws authorizing the coinage and issuance 
of United States trade-dollars are hereby repealed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in this 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr.SEWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
gad yas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. If he were here, 
I should vote yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. SAULSBURT. I desire to say that I am paired with the Sen- | th 


ator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. If he were here, I should vote 
“ > . 


yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 30; as follosvs: 

> YEAS—33. 
Beck, Gray, Mitchell of Oreg., Vance, 
Blackburn, Hawley, Palmer, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Hearst, P Vest, 
Cameron, Ingalls, Plumb, Voorhees, 

Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, Wilson of Iowa, 
Cockrell, McPherson, z Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Mahone, Sewell, 
Eustis, Manderson, Stanford, 
Evarts, A Teller, 
NAYS—30, 

Aldrich Cullom Hampton Payne, 
‘Allison, Dawes, ee Pugh, 

8 Dolph, Harrison, Sherman, 
Blair, Edmunds, Toar, Maines 
Butler, Frye, Jonesof Arkansas, Walthall, 
Call, Gibson, enna, Whitthorne. 
Camden, Gorman, MeMillan, 

Conger, Hale, Miller, 
ABSENT—13. 
Bowen, Jones of Florida, Morrill, Sawyer. 
Colquitt, Fi ike, 
Fair, Mitchell of Pa., m, 
George, Morgan, ulsbury, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move to lay the joint resolution on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland moves 
that the joint resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. GORMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the motion of the Senator from Maryland? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to lay the joint reso- 
Iution on the table, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. : 

Mr. HALE. Let the motion be stated clearly by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland moves 
to lay the joint resolution on the table. 

Mr. HALE. The whole thing? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole measure. The Secretary 
will call the roll on agreeing to the motion. 

‘The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT], but as I understand he would 


Iam paired with the 


vote “nay,” I will vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 
The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced eas 
5, nays 57; as follows: 


YEAS—5. 
Butler, Gray, Hampton, Vance, 
Gorman, 
NAYS—57. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jon es of Nevada, Sabin, 
Alison, Dolph, enna, Sawyer, 
Beck, Edmunds. MeMillan, Sewell, 
Berry, Eustis, McPherson, Spooner, 
Blackburn, Evarts, one, Stanford, 
blair, Frye, Manderson, Teiler, 
Brown, Gibson, a s Van Wyck, 
1, Hale, Miller, Vest, 
Camden, Harris, Mitchell of Oreg., Voorhees, 
Cameron, Harrison, Imer, Waithall, 
Cace, Hawley, Payne, Whitthorne, 
Cockrell, learst, Piatt, Wilson of Iowa. 
Coke, Hoar, Plumb, 
Conger, Jr 8. Pugh, 
Cullom, Jones of Arkansas, Itiddleberger, 
ABSENT—l4. 
Bowen, Jones of Florida, Morrill, Sherman 
Colquitt, n, Pike, Wilson of Md. 
Fair, Mitchell of Pa., Ransom, 
George, Morgan, Saulsbury, 


So the Senate refused to lay the joint resolution on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the amendment be en- 
grossed 

Mr. INGALLS. Is the joint resolution open to amengment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is still open to amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert what I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed substitute will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the resolv- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, beginning September 6, 1586, until 
thirty days after the meeting of the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress, 
apply the surplus in excess of $100,000,000 in the Treasury, in sums not less than 
210,000,000 per month, to the payment of the interest-bearing indebtedness of the 
United S yable at the option of the Government. 


tates, pa: 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 

amendment of the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. INGALLS]. . 

Mr. TELLER. Iask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
l = 


e roll. 
Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan]. If he were present, I should vote 
** nay.’? 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). If I were not paired, 
I should vote “ yea.“ 5 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
25, nays 38; as follows: i 


YEAS—25. 

Beck, Hearst, Mitchell of Oreg., Vest, 
= Ingalls, Plumb, Voorhees, 

B burn, Jones of Arkansas, Riddleberger, Whitthorne, 
Cockrell, Jones of Nevada, Stanford, Wilson of Iowa. 
Coke, one, Teller, 
Eustis, Manderson, Vance, 
Marris, Maxey, Van Wyck, 

NAYS—38. 
Aldrich, Cullom, Hampton, Platt, 
Anison, Dawes, Harrison, Pugh, 
Blair, Dolph, Hawley, Sabin, 
Brown, Edmunds, Hoar, Sewell, 
Butler, Frye. Ken Sherman, 

x Evarts, MeMillan, 8 t, 
Camden, Gibson, McPherson, Walthall, 
Cameron, Gorman, Miller, Wilson of Md, 
Chace, Gray, almer, 

Conger, Hale, Payne, 
ABSENT—13. 
Bowen, Jones of Florida, Morrill, Sawyer. 
Colquitt, Logan, è, 
Fair, Mitchell of Pa., Ransom, 
George, Morgan, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
amendments to be engrossed and the joint resolution to be read a third 
time. Š 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us take the yeas and nays on the passage. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolu- 
tion to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is, Shall the joint res- 


olution rg vets 
IS. We are to have the yeas and nays on the passage. 

Th yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I only desire to say that while I should 
AR to see the trade-dollars retired and other dollars substituted in 

eir: piao, being thoroughly convinced that the House will not act 
a the amendments to the joint resolution atthis session, and having 
heard the criticisms as to the language of the resolution as 33 y 
the House, which it was assumed legalized and and fastened 
$100,000,000 as an absolute reserve, which I think the House can avoid 
by a new resolution, and as it is increased now to $120,000,000, I shall 
vote nay so as to give the House another chance to frame a meas- 
ure next December which may avoid the criticism now brought against 
the one they sent to us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I understand that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoLqurrr] would vote yea“ on the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution, and so I shall vote. I vote yea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. My colleague [Mr. PIKE} is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. BowEN]. If present, my colleague would vote in 

` the affirmative and the Senator from Colorado would vote in the neg- 
ative. 

Mr. RANSOM. I am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
LoGan]. If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. COKE. I desire to state that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] is paired on this question with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. MondAx]. The Senator from Mississippi, I believe, would vote 
ae yea. - 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Alabama would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 20; as follows: 


; YEAS—42. 

n Dolph, Hoar, Riddleberger, 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada, Sabin, : 
Blair, Kenna, Sawyer, 
Brown, 3 McMillan, Sewell, 

Call, Gibson, McPherson, Sherman, 
Camden, Gorman, Mahone, mer, 
Cameron, Gray, Miller, haba, Sone 
Chace, Hale, Palmer, Wal a 
Conger, Š Payne, Wilson of Md. 
Cullom, Platt, 
wes, Hawley, Pugh, 
2 NAYS—20. 
Beck, Coke, Maxey, Vance, 
pet 3 fee, Mitchell of Oreg., Vest 
Blackburn, Plumb, oorhees, 
Butler, Ingalls, Stanford, Whitthorne, 
Cockrell, Jones of Arkansas, Teller, Wilson of Iowa. 
ABSENT—l. 
sosen pen Saoi rida, a of Pa., paan) 
mitt ones o 0 organ, ulsbury. 
Pa Logan, Morrill, 8 
George, Manderson, Pike, 


So the joint resolution was 

Mr. ALLISON. In view of the lateness of the session, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments to the joint resolution and ask 
the House for a conference thereon. 

The motion was agreed to; and by unanimous consent the President 

ro tempore was authorized to appoint the conferees on the part of the 
te. 
VETOED PENSION BILLS. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate proceed to consider Order of 
Business 1630, the bill (S. 2005) granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage, 
one of the vetoed pension bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2005) 
granting a pension to Mary.J. Nottage. If there be no objection the 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, the question is on taking the bill up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have arrived at an understanding with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], who is in ill health and anxious 
to go on with the naval bill to-night, that, this bill being taken up for 
consideration and an order of the Senate being made to print certain 
reports in the RECORD which it is necessary to have before the Senate, 
I will then give way informally for the consideration of the nayal bill 
to-night. _ 

I move that the reports of the majority and minority in Order of 
Business 1630, which is the one now before the Senate, Mary J. Not- 
tage; Order of Business 1685; Margaret D. Marchand, Order of Busi- 


ness 1763, Joseph Romiser; Order of Business 1790, Neweomb Parker; 
Order of Business 1791, John 8. Kirkpatrick; Order of Business 1796, 
Mrs. Annie C. Owen; Order of Business 1812, Marrilla Parsons; and 
Order of Business 1813, Thomas S. Hopkins, be printed in the RECORD. 
5 NA. Does that require the action of a majority of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does, if there is objection to the 
request. 

Mr. KENNA. I object. I see no reason why those campaign docu- 
ments should be printed in the Recorp, for that is all they are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If objection be made the rule re- 
quires the question to be submitted to the Senate. - 

Mr. COCKRELL. Can such a document be inserted in the RECORD, 
even by authority of the Senate, unless it is unanimous? 

Mr. CAMERON. I hope there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. KENNA. I see no earthly reason why that document should go 


in the RECORD. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I appeal to the Senator from West Virginia 
fora moment? On this bil that is now up every one’of us would be 
entitled to demand that the report of the committee, and probably the 
views of the minority as well (certainly it would be fair that that 
should be done), should be read, and we should all sit here and hear 
them read; and being read, they would go in the RECORD. All that 
the Senator from New Hampshire asks is, to save the trouble of read- 
ing these reports through, that they be put into the RECORD without 
their being read at Jength here, as we have all looked at them more 
or less. So I submit to the Senator from West Virginia it is merely a 
question of taking time to object. , 

Mr. KENNA. I can not help that. If any Senator desires to dis- 
play to the country a scene such as will be presented here when we 
stand here and have read by the clerks a pis which on its face 
shows that while it is addressed to the Senate it is a mere appeal to 
the people of the country on an issue made by that report I would 
rather it should come in that way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very ; read on. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not wish that the reports shall be read to-night. 
I would prefer a vote of the Senate that the rts shall be printed, 
according to the motion that I made, because the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is ill to-night and he understands that he is to go on with the 
naval bill. I ask a vote of the Senate on printing all the reports in 
the RECORD. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold that under the 
rule a motion of this kind to print is like any other motion, which 
would go over one day under objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is a motion to print the report and the views of the 
minority in the case before the Senate open to objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in the nature of a resolution, 
and therefore upon objection being made it must go over one day, or 
the report can be read. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will enter the motion and give way informally to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the reports referred to be printed in the RECORD. The 
Chair understands that objection is made. 

Mr. KENNA. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion goes over under objec- 
tion until to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAIR. I submit the motion in the form of a resolution: 

Resolved, That the reports of the jority and views of the minority of tho 
Committee on Pensions on Senate b ottage; Senate bill 226, 
eerie Ma: d; House bill — Joseph Romiser: Senate bill 1077, grant- 
ing pension to Newcomb Parker; Senate ill 1797, granting nsion to John 8. 
Kirkpatrick; Senate bill 1850, granting pension to Mrs. Annie C. Owen; Senate 


bill 342, grantin. pension to Marrilla ns; Senate bill 183, for the relief of 
Thomas S. Hop , be printed in the RECORD. 


INCREASE OF NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. CAMERON. L ask that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ts th the bill now before the Senate for consideration? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question 
formally. There seemed to be no objection. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 4, line 6, after the word“ par- 
ties,” to strike out the words otherwise the Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby authorized to purchase the same; or any portion thereof, and 
import it;“ so as to read: 

That the armor used in constructing said armored vessels and for completing 
said monitors shall be of the best obtainable quality and of domestic manufact- 
ure, e contracts for furnishing the same in a reasonable time, at a rea- 


2 price, and of the required quality can be made with responsible par- 
ies. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 6, after the words United 
States, in line 6, to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, Secretary abroad im such 
shafting snk poy rga material or 9 Soak — — the 
United States. 

And in line 9, after thfe word Provided,” to strike out the word 
ae ‘further. * 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frye in the chair), Those are 
all the amendments reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In section 6, line 11, after the word“ shafting, 
I move to strike out the words “and other special materials;’’ so that 
the proviso will read: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy ma: abroad only such 
shafting as it anrr eg impossible to obtain in the Untied State States in time ng use in 
the construction of the vessels herein provided 

I am informed that the Secretary of ie sic only needs to buy 
shafting abroad; and that is a very dangerous phrase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ishouldlike to say to the Senator from Vermont 
that there are many other things besides shafting. There is a certain 
kind of grates that they purchase to-day, which are used in the present 
eb of engines, and which are not made in this country. Mr. Cramp 

the ship firm of Charles H. Cramp & Co., of Philadelphia, enumer- 
ated to me quite a lot of articles in the new "form of engines which were 
of no great consequence, but at the same time adapted to the use of 
those engines, which could not to-day be procured in this country. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We do not 8 them to-day. We shall want 


them when the ship gets forward in a year or two far enough to put in 
these grates, &c., and they are ectly easily constructed by anybody 
in this country who has the ordi establishments of this kind. As 


to the shafting, the longest, considering the length of these ships, is such 
that they have not any establishments now which can build them; so Ido 
not object to shafting; but I do not mean for one to commit myself to 
giving the Secretary of the Navy power to buy other special materials, 
every one of which can be made in this country, from any foreign na- 
tion whatever. There is time enough for all these little things. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Very well. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will accept the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President, Iam aware that the senti- 
ment of this country is almost universally in favor of a new navy. As 
a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs I regret that I have not 
been able to concur with the majority of that committee, especially in 
regard to sections 2, 3, and 9 of the bill. 

I regard it myself as a mistake upon the part of the legislative 


department of the Government to attempt any restrictions whatever A 


upon the executive department. I regard itas a grave mistake that 
the legislative department shall attempt to say to the Secretary of the 
Navy how and in what terms he shall contract. These sections, in my 
opinion, will continue the abuses and errors and opportunities for fraud 
which have marked the past history of the administration of the Navy 
Department. But, sir, standing in that minority, I am not here to ob- 
ject to anything that the Senate, in rı to the demand of the coun- 
try for a new navy, shall deem requisite to order. 

I have regarded and do now say to the Senate and the country that 
I regard that the very gravest error is committed and will be com- 
mitted in the expenditure of the sum of money contemplated by the 
third section in the completion of the monitors. It is better to sink 
that sum of money in mid-ocean than to complete those vessels. It 
will be fraught with mischief. It will lead the public opinion of the 
country to rely upon a set of vessels which are not in my judgment 
worth one cent. 

With these remarks, sir, I make no further opposition to thé pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a single remark 
before the bill is passed. 

I desire to say that as one member of the Senate I am always willing 
to vote most liberal appropriations for the construction of a navy, but 
I think that in all great expenditures of public money the expenditure 
should be made with reference to the necessities of the different parts 
of the country and not concentrated in one particular part, and that 
there should be some provision made for the expenditure of this money 
by the construction of vessels in different parts of the United States, 
wherever it may be done with equal advantage to the public service. 
I think if the Naval Committee would give some regard to the expendi- 
ture of money in different parts of the country and not to its concen- 


tration in the interests of individuals and particular localities the in- 


The amendments were ordered to be and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CAMERON. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and ask for a conference with the House of Representatives 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Pennsylvania moves 
that the Senate insist on itsamendments and ask for a conference with 
the House of Representatives. 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent the presiding officer was authorized to appoint 
the conferees onthe part of the Senate; and Mr. CAMERON, Mr. HALE, 
and Mr. MCPHERSON were appointed. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) 
Se ers adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, July 31, 1886, at 11 
oe a. m. 


terests of the Navy would be greatly promoted by it. 
engrossed 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, July 30, 1886. 
The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, of 


Washington, D. C. 
The Clerk ed to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings 
Mr. SP. GER. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 


further reading of the Journal to-day. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


TRUST FUNDS, STATE DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and, with the 5 docu- - 
ments, ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State in reply to the resolu- 
tion of the House of aE RF cay of the 27th of May last in relation to trust 


funds. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, July 29, 1886. 


STATEMENT OF BALANCES, TREASURY - DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the , transmitting a statement of balances due to 
and from the Government of the United States, in response to a reso- 
tion of the House of Representatives passed on the 27th instant; which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. DARGAN, for one week. 
To Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR, during the remainder of the session, on ac- 
count of im t business. 
5 Mr. J. M. TAYLOR, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
mily. 
To Mr, BUCHANAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
RETURN OF JOINT RESOLUTION FROM THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER. The joint resolution passed yesterday on motion 
of the gentleman from Geo: [Mr. Norwoop] was sent to the Senate 
with a wrong number, and if there be no objection the following reso- 
lution will be adop ted: z 

The Clerk read aa foliowe. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to request the Senate to return to the 
House of Representatives the joint resolution ot the House num 
mitting the — pene authorized by act of Congress roved June 30, 


1886, at Savan: Ga., to be located not as Te — 40 feet 55 building 
instead of 50 feet, as provided in said 


The resolution was adopted. 
CONDEMNED GUN-CARRIAGES, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of bill of the House No. 1143, which has been be- 
fore the House a number of times, and put it upon its passage with an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, if the same can be done without prejudice to the public service, 


to deliver to ‘the Somerville Grand Army of the Republic, of Somerville, Mass., 
four condemned gun to be used for monumental purposes, 


The committee recommend the following amendments: 


Strike out, in the seventh line, the words “to be used for monumental pur- 
8 and insert “the same from which the guns were taken and which said 
merville Post, Grand Army of the Republic, has.” 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I offer as a substitute the amendment at the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Insert after the words stricken out: 


Being th of sai 
43 ng my W edhe —.—— from which the guns now in possession of said 

The SPEAKER. That is a substitute for the amendment of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir; it is an amendment which changes the 
phraseology of the committee amendment only. ` 

r Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. REAGAN. If there is no debate I shall not object. 

The amendment of Mr. HAYDEN was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pen and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the ta- 

e. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
- PUBLIC BUILDING, SANTA FÉ, N. MEX. 


Mr. JOSEPH. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole House from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9371) for the completion of a public building at Santa Fé, N. Mex., 


and put it upon its passage. 

The SP. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, & c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to complete the pona building dlready partly e at 
the city of Santa Féin the Territory of New Mexico, for the use and accommo- 
dation of the United States district court, surveyor-general, collector of internal 
revenue, and for other Government uses at the said city of Santa Fé, at a cost 
not exceeding the sum of $52,148; and no plan for the completion of the said 
building, nor contract or expenditure in connection therewith, shall be Approves 
by the tary of the Treasury paray say further expenditure the 
ma hereinabove fixed as the limit of cost for the completion ofthe said build- 

g. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and 5 

Mr. SPRINGER move to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN WIGHTMAN. 


Mr. FLEEGER. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House from the further consideration of Senate 
bill No. 2530), for the relief of the legal representatives of John Wight- 
man, deceased, and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the claim of the legal representatives of John Wight- 
man, deceased, for and on account of mail service rendered by said John Wight- 
man, deceased, g the United States mails on route numbered 341 
from Pittsburgh to Erie, Pa.,a distance of 133 miles, three times a week each 


be, and the same is hereby. 
referred to the Court of Claims; and the said court is authorized and required 
to take jurisdiction of the same; and if, upon the evidence in the case, it shall 
a to the satisfaction of said court that the sai 
the said John VA r upon the said route six times a week, as contemplated 
by the contract for said 
Post-Office De) ent and the Erie an 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Is there a report? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have given this case personal attention, and 
upon examination think it is one that ought to pass. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The report ought to be read. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 
The report (by Mr. FLEEGER) is as follows: 

The committee have heretofore considered and F favorably a bill the 
same in substance as this Senate bill. (See House bill No. 9123, Report No 2695.) 
The committee therefore report back this bill (S. 2530) with the reeommen- 
dation that the same do pass. y 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is not a report which gives any sat- 
i ry information. 

TheSPEAKER. There is another quite lengthy report, which the 
Clerk will read if there be no objection. 

Mr. REAGAN. I object. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I object to the bill, unless we can have some 
statement about it. It is twenty-eight years old, and we certainly 
ought to have some reason given for this delay. 

Mr. FLEEGER. This wasa mail-route from Pittsburgh to Erie, Pa., 
one of the most important mail-routes in the State, passing through 
the county towns of Butler, Mercer, and Meadville.: The mail had been 
carried six times a week for many yearson that route. In 1859, owing 


to a failure of an appropriation for the Post-Office Department, the serv- 
ice was curtailed from six times to three times a week. This caused ` 
considerable dissatisfaction along the route, and Judge Church, at the 
request of those interested in a daily mail, came to Washington, saw 
the President and Postmaster-General, and the Postmaster-General 
agreed that the mail should be delivered to the contractor and carried 
six times a week as usual, the contractor trusting to an appropriation 
by Congress for the payment of the extra three times a week which the 
service had been curtailed. And so the contractor went on and per- 
formed the service six times a week and only received the pay for 
times aweek. The Postmaster-General recommended the payment for 
HO CEHA service, but the war came on and the contractor was never 


paid. 

This bill provides that the representatives of the estate shall go to 
the Court of Claims, and if they can show this service was rendered and 
that the contractor was not paid for it, they shall receive the amount. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does this simply propose to send them to the 
Court of Claims ? 

Mr. FLEEGER. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? ; 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FLEEGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CREDIT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Task unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1854) authorizing the Treasurer of 
the United States to credit the District of Columbia with certain moneys 
spn of investing the same in bonds, and that the same be now con- 

ered. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is a bill of some length and some importance. 
I hope a word of explanation will be permitted, the right to object 
being reserved. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I can explain it in two minutes. 

Mr. REAGAN. I have no objection to the consideration of the bill 
if it can be acted upon after two minutes’ explanation. But if it shall 
cause more debate than that I shall insist on it being withdrawn. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. This involves a good deal of money to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States. Under the law as it now 
stands there is a certain sinking fund established here for the retire- 
ment of the bonds of the District of Columbia. These bonds, almost 
all of them 6 and 7 per cent. bonds, have been held in Germany, and are 
ata very high premium. If we buy these bonds we have to buy them 
atapremium. They will soon be payable without the ium. It 
is desired to get the ission of Co to hold this fund which is 
being paid by the District of Columbia until the bonds mature instead 
of paying the premium on them, as will be necessary if they are pur- 
chased now in open market. That is one class of bonds. 

There is anotherclass of bonds, Every contractor in this District who 
undertakes to do any public work must put 10 per cent. of the contract 
price in the Treasury to save the Government ess. That money 
has to be converted into United States bonds. Those bonds are at a 
high premium, They are falling in price as they mature. And the 
question arises whether it is right to take these people’s money and put 
it in bonds of the United States when they are liable to lose the pre- 
mium and the United States will pay them in a few years nothing but 
the principal. All we desire is that the money these people put in shall 
be held by the Treasury, and that they shall have interest upon it the 
same as we pay on the bonds. It will save the loss to the contractors * 
or the loss to the Government of paying the difference between the pre- 
mium at which they Have now to buy the bonds and the face value of 
the bonds. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. When do these bonds mature? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. In 1891. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I should like to know what gain is there 
in locking up the money in the Treasury, deriving no interest from it 
and waiting until these bonds mature, They certainly can be bought 
at rates a little better than that for the Government; and then the 
money, instead of being locked up, will be out in circulation. I cer- 
tainly must object to a proposition of that kind. 

In the second place, it seems to be proposed to have the Government 
pay interest on this money deposited in the Treasury. We are not in 
want of money there. We are not paying interest on deposits in the 


public Treasury. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will state to the gentleman that only 1} per 
cent. of the interest will be paid by the Government. The District of 
Columbia pays the other 14 per cent. The case as it stands now is just 
this, that the Government must lose the premium or the contractors 


must lose it. 
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ee PEPAKEN; Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e bill? 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I must object. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of Senate bill 263, providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Springfield, Mass., and that the bill be put upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase a site for, and cause to be erected thereon, a 
suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, for the accommodation of the 
United office, internal-revenue office, and other Government offices, at 
the city of 8; field, Mass, The plans, specifications, and full estimates for said 
building shall be previously made and approved according to law, and shall not 
ex for the site and building complete the sum of $150,000: Provided, That the 
site shall leave the building unexposed to danger from fire in adjacent buildings 
by an open space of not Jess than 40 feet, including streets and alleys; and no 
money appropriated for this purpose shall be available until a valid title to the 
site for said building shall be vested in the United States, nor until the State of 

usetts shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over 
the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the owner there- 
of, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said State 
and the service of civil process therein. 


The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds recommended an 
amendment; which was read, as follows: 

After the word dollars,“ in line 12, insert: 

Nor shall any site be pa until estimates for the erection of a building 
which will furnish sufficient accommodations for the transaction of the publie 
business, and which shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum herein 
limited, after the site shall have been purvhased and paid for, shall have been 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; and no purchase of site nor plan 
for said building shall be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury involving 
an expenditure exceeding the said sum of 8150, 000 for site and building. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts one or two questions about this bill, Have youa 
port at this place? 

Mr. R WELL. We have not. I would state to the House that 
we bave no public building in Massachusetts west of Boston. This is 
in the western part of the State. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I am talking about the neces- 
sity for the building, not about the location. 

Mr. ' ROCKWELL. As to the necessity, there is a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, written in reply to a letter from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, showing that they need for 
the post-office at Springfield double the space they now have at com- 
mand, although they occupy one of the large stores in the city. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What rent do they pay? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. They pay $2,300 rent now, but, as this letter 
shows, they will be obliged before long to pay a rent of $4,500. Then 
the rent of the internal- revenue office is $300 additional, making alto- 


gether more than 3 per cent. upon the amount asked. 
Mr. BRECKIN. E, of Arkansas, You are asking for a custom- 
house also at this place, I believe. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Weare not asking for a custom-house, because 
the President has vetoed the bill making Springfield a port of delivery, 
and that is not included and never has been included in this bill. 
Springfield is a city of 40,000 people. 

Mr. LONG. It is the largest city in Western Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It appears that this bill is for a post-office and in- 
ternal-revenue office only, and I suggest to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. ROCKWELL] that $150,000 is a larger sum than is re- 
quired for a building there for those purposes. I think that $100,000 
would be sin 855 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The original bill was for $200,000. A letter was 
written to the Treasury Department in regard to the very question 
which the gentleman from Indiana now raises, and the reply was that 
the site could be obtained and the building constructed for about 
$150,000, provided the site could be bought for $40,000 or $50,000. 
Now, unfortunately, in our little manufacturing cities of Massachusetis 
we can not buy ground as cheaply as it can be bought in other parts of 
the country, and I think $50,000 is a fair and reasonable amount for 
the site, while in the judgment of the Treasury Department $100,000 
will be required for a building adequate for the accommodation of the 
public business at that point. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The present rent, you say, is 


$2,300. 
Mr. ROCKWELL. That is the present rent, but the Secretary of 
the Treasury says they will soon be required to pay a rent of $4,500, 

- Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to suggest to my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. ROCKWELL] that one great trouble in regard to these public build- 
ings arises from the extravagant notions of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury. Every communication that comes to us from that quar- 
ter in regard to the cost of a public building favors the largest figure, 
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and the result is thatonly a few towns, comparatively, can have public 


buildings because of their t cost. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. This is $50,000 less than the Super- 
vising Architect recommends. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not yet before the House for considera- 
tion. Is there aneor on to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLFORD. I object. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I suggest to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ROCKWELL] that he reduce the amount 


$50,000. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Of course I shall have to do anything that gen- 
tlemen ask that is proper. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Well, then, do it. 

Mr, ROCKWELL. What amount would the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] suggest? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that some of the friends 
of this measure have suggested that the appropriation be reduced $25,- 
000, making the amount $125,000. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I will accept that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wor- 
FORD] insist upon his objection ? 

Mr. WOLFORD. I withdraw it. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds was agreed to, and also the amendment reducing the 
total amount appropriated from $150,000 to $125, 000. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ROCKWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
Mr. REAGAN. I call ſor the regular order. 


PRINTING AGRICULTURAL’ REPORTS. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present some 
privileged reports from the Committee on Printing.. I am instructed by 
the Committee on Printing to report back the House resolution (H. 
Res. 201) providing for the printing of the reports of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture with the recommendation that the House non-concur in 
the amendment of the Senate and agree to a conference. 

The report was agreed to. : : 

The SPEAKER. During the day the Chair will appoint the mana- 
gers on the part of House. 


REPORT ON PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. The concurrent resolution of the House 
to print the report of the Director of the Mint on the production of pre- 
cious metals in the United States has been returned from the Senate 
with amendments, accompanied with a request fora conference. Lask 
that the Senate amendments be non-concurred in and the request for 
a conference granted. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint during the day the con- 
fereees on the part of the House. 


PRINTING OF PRIVATE BILIS. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported back favorably the following resolution; which was considered 
and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be directed te inform the House as to the 
cost of peinp ne private bills (including what is known as Calendar print) of 
the House of Representatives during the present session, 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


IMPRISONMENT OF JULIO R. SANTOS. 


The SPEAKER. When the Chair a day or two ago laid before the 
House a message from the President of the United States, with certain 
papers transmitted from the State Department, in relation to the im- 
prisonment of Julio R. Santos, the papers were not ordered to be printed, 
the Chair calling attention at the time to the fact that they were vo- 
luminous. Upon examination of the papers by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, to which they were INA, it is thought that they ought 
to i printed. If there be no objection the order for printing will be 
made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


CORRECTION OF A VOTE. 

Mr. PARKER. Upon the vote taken on the 1st of February (cur- 
rent RECORD, page 989, permanent RECORD, page 1046) on the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 0 to suspend the rules 
and pass with an amendment the bill (H. R. 545) known as the wid- 
ows’ pension bill I am recorded as not having voted. I am conscious. 
of having voted in the affirmative on that question. My recollection 
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is confirmed by the fact that my colleague [Mr. Tmrorny J. CAMP- 
BELL], when his name was called, voted in the negative, and in pass- 
ing down the uisle I called his attention to the fact that I thought he 
had made a mistake in so voting. When the roll-call was concluded 
he asked for the reading of the list, and afterward said: 

eee eee radios e mal information if the resolution offered 


by the gentleman from Indiana W son now under consideration is on the 
passage of the bill? 
The If that resolution is adopted the bill is 


ve. 

That correction was made by the gentleman upon my suggestion, 
after I had voted in the affirmative, he changing his vote to the same 
side of the question; and he recollects the matter as I do. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 


SUFFERERS BY OVERFLOW IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. SMALLS addressed the Chair. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. SMALLS. Consent has been given that the call for the regular 
order be withdrawn for a moment to allow me to introduce a joint res- 
olution for reference to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will send the resolution to the 
desk it will be referred. 

Mr. SMALLS. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand that the demand 
for the regular order is withdrawn for the purpose of having the reso- 
lution read, but only to have it referred. 

Mr. SMALLS. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD, as it is very 
important. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I 3 the request to have the resolution printed 
in the RECORD will be granted 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 210) for the 
relief of the sufferers by the overflow of the Santee, Pedee, and Wac- 
camaw Rivers in South Carolina was introduced, read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

‘Whereas in consequence of the overflow of the Santee, Pedee, and 8 
Rivers in South Carolina, and the inundation of the adjacent country, 
9 ae suffering have been inflicted upon the people residing said 10. lo- 

Where starvation 
Mia AN shies K Tui 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That the sum of 
$100,000 is hereby eee out of any money in the Treasury not o 
be immediately available, to 


appropriated, the same to ded by and un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of 1575 tects purchase 9 of sub- 


vers in South Carolina; and he is authorized to co-operate with the authori- 
ties of said State and of the towns sii ait overflowed mak- 
ing eye yer es of the same, 


Sec, 2. That the Secretary of War be authorized, in his discretion, to — any 
steamer and other boat and vessels belonging to or now employed by the Gov- 
ernment, or so many thereof as may be necessary, in the transportation 3 
tribution of the rations and supplies furnished by the United States or indivi 
uals to the sufferers by the recent overflow ofsaid rivers; the . 
seen ena navigating such steamers and boats to be defrayed out of any 
moneys ury not otherwise appropriated, which necessary sum is 
hereby appropriated for that purpose. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GOFF. On Friday last an order was made by the House that 
to-day, immediately after the reading of the pais a vote should be 
taken upon the bill (S. 838) granting a pension to General Benjamin 
F. Kelley. I ask that the order of the House may now be carried out. 

Mr. REAGAN. I submit that the agreement made yesterday by 
unanimous consent should be executed. 

Mr. GOFF. This will take but a moment. The previous question 
has been ordered. 

Mr. BAYNE. There will be no debate. 

Mr. CONGER. The same order was made in regard to the bill (S. 
1852) granting a pension to Mrs. Jane R. McQuaide. 

The SPEAKER. The bill mentioned by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. CoNGER] is in the same position as the bill named by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. GOFF], and is first in order. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to have that bill voted on. 

The SPEAKER. It appears that both of these bills after the previ- 
ous question had been ordered were postponed until to-day, but the 
Chair thinks that under the order made yesterday by unanimous con- 
sent, unless that order be waived by unanimous consent, the consider- 
ation of the pension bills returned to the House. by the President with 
his objections must be proceeded with until their consideration is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. REAGAN. I must object to anything that will occupy the time 
of the House to the exclusion of the important measure relating to in- 
terstate commerce, 

Mr. GOFF. It will take but a moment to get through with these. 

Mr. REAGAN. I am sure when these come before the House they 
will lead to debate, and therefore I must object. 

Mr. GOFF. They will be in order after the regular order has been 


disposed of to-day enyhow. 


Several members demanded the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The bills will come up afterward. 

The Clerk will report the first bill called up under the arrangement 
made on yesterday. 2 

MARY NORMAN. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill lees granting a pension to Mary Norman, with veto messago of 
the President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Before going into the consideration 
of that bill I ask unanimous consent that members having committee 
reports may file them with the Clerk. 

Mr. REAGAN. I ean not consent to that. 

The SPEAKER. It is not intended, as the Chair understands the 
request, that the committees shall be called. 

Mr. BLAND. Lobject, and demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill and the message 
of the President vetoing it. 

2 (H. R. 6192) granting a pension to Mary Norman was read 
ab 
Mr. MATSON. If no gentleman desires to take the floor in behalf 
of this bill I shall ask the previous question. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. We must have some explanation before 
we vote. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If Iam I shall ask to have 
read the report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions as a part of my 
remarks. I am advised that the last report filed by the committee em- 
bodies all the material facts in the case. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the 2 

Mr. SMALLS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. O'HARA, tho member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions who made the report, is absent. He bas 
pre himself ſor this case and one other case which he reported; 
and I would ask the chairman of the committee to let this matter go 
over until his return. Ido not know when he will get back. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to move to postpone 
its further consideration. 

Mr. MATSON. If the gentleman will move to postpone until the 
fifth day of the next session I think it will be satisfactory. 

Mr. SMALLS. I thought it would expedite business to see whether 
the chairman had any objection to it or not. I will move to postpone 
it for the present. 

Mr. MATSON. I will object to that. If it is to be med it 
must be postponed to a day certain, because these bills ought not to 
stand here to interfere with the regular progress of business. Theyare 
now to be considered under the order unanimously made on yesterday, 
and should be finally disposed of. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I will take the responsibility of moving 
that it be postponed until the first Wednesday in the next session. 


The SPEAKER. It is not necessary to fix a ; it ean be called up 
at any time. 

Mr. SMALLS. Then I move that j ibe med until the next 
session. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MRS. MARIA HUNTER. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next pension bill, with 
the veto message of the President. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7167) for the relief of Mrs. Maria Hunter. 


The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House twenty minutes are 
allowed for debate, ten on each side. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not wish to take up any time of the 
House, but think we should have some explanation of this bill, enough 
to sun us in our votesupon it. I will ask for the reading of the re- 


port. 

The SPEAKER. It will be considered as read in the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Does the gentleman rise to support the 
bill? 

3 WARNER, of Ohio. I think we should have the veto message 

werb, SPEAKER. Within the ten minutes allowed for debate the gen- 
tleman can have the report read. 

The Clerk will read the veto message of the President and the report 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the message and report. 

Mr. BURROWS. I rise to a question of order. I do not see how 
gentlemen can vote on these matters and not listen to them. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken; and tho Chair 
will again appeal to gentlemen on the floor to cease conversation so that 
the proceedings at the Clerk’s desk may be heard. It is useless to read 
these documents unless they can be heard by members. 

Mr. WARNER. of Ohio. I withdraw the demand for the reading 
of the report, and will ask to have the President’s message read. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk has just read it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report ought te go into the RECORD. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. There isa minority report in this case. If 
it can be printed in the Rx con“ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the bill, the veto mes- 
sage of the President, the report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and the views of the minority have all been printed in the RECORD. “ 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Very well. 

It seems this pension was vetoed because the case was then pending 
in the Pension Office. I understand that a pension has since been 
allowed to the full amount provided under the pension laws, namely, 
$30 per month. ; 

I fully concur with the President that this is not a case which calls 
for a special act. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. May Lask the gentleman from Ohio a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Did you or did you not vote to allow to the 
widows of the several generals who have since the war or who 
deceased during the war pensions of $50 a month ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I have voted uniformly against all of these 
$50 pension bills. I voted against pensioning by special act in such 
eases. I have been in favor of leaving them all under the general law. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Did you or did you not vote against pen- 
sioning the widow of General Hancock ? x 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I voted against it. Iam on the record in 
all those cases, and I shall vote in this case against the bill and to sus- 
tain the President’s veto. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish I could be induced to believe that 
the only reason for refusing to the widow of Major-General Hunter the 
pension proposed in this bill, $50 a month, was the same that operated 
on the minds of gentlemen when casting their votes upon the several 
bills that have passed this House and been approved by the President, 
granting $50 per month to the widows of other generals who have de- 
ceased since the war. This House voted to the widow of General Han- 
cock a pension of $2,000 a year. It was very properly done. I voted 
for it, and very cheerfully. And the President of the United States 
signed the bill without any compunctions of consciencé, so far as we 
were able to observe. 

Major-General Hunter, beyond any question, was an officer of consum- 
mate ability, whoserved his country faithfully and well prior to, during, 
and after the rebellion. He is dead after more than forty years’ service 
as a soldier. The claim of his widow does not differ from the claims 
of widows of other general officers who have been voted $50 a month, 
and in some instances much more. 

Mr. MATSON. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio a question? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MATSON. Do you know the circumstances of Mrs, Hunter? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That has nothing to do with it. But I do 
not know what they are. She has applied for a on. 

Mr. MATSON. It has always had to do with it heretofore. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Notatall. General Hancock drew his pay, 
from $10,000 to $13,000 a year, evęr since the war. If his family was not 
leftin comfortable circums it was the fault of the administration 
of his financial affairs and not due to the inadequacy of his pay. I 
only*refer to this to indicate to the House that General Hancock had 
ample opportunity to provide for his widow. I do not refer to it as a 
criticism upon the action of Congress in voting his widow a pension of 
$2,000 a year. Very far from it. Theaction of Congress was most com- 
mendable. I am desirous to know why the widow of General Hunter is 
thus discriminated against. Why is she singled out and her claim 
spurned? I submit to this House the trouble is that General David 
Hunter was president of the eourt-martial before which General Fitz- 
John Porter was tried. If Major-General Hunter had not acted as presi- 
dent of that court lam constrained to believe that the bill which passed 
this House granting a pension of $50 per month to his widow would 
to-day have been a law. The President would, Ithink, have approved 
the bill. No objections would have been raised at the Pension Office, 
where manifestly the reasonsfor each veto is provided. It seems to be 
the fixed purposeof the Pension Office to interpose every possible objec- 
tion which can operate to prevent an applicant who has been rejected by 
that ollie from obtaining relief through Congressionalaction. The Presi- 
dent has relied, and naturally enough, upon the Pension Office for the 
facts, andin the main the reasons for each veto. The facts have not al- 
ways been placed before the President, and the reasons have in most cases 
not been suchas to commend them to the favor of the members here who 
voted for the vetoed bills, The only reason given in this case is that 
Mrs. Hunter has an application pending in the Pension Office. I will 
consider that objection in a moment, 

If any soldier ever deserved well of his country General Hunter did. 
But for the fearless discharge of his duty—and a delicate duty it was— 
his widow has been refused the pittance of $50 a month, which has 
been granted to the widows of his comrades-in-arms. The other even- 
ing gentlemen were content to vote $100 a month to General Kelley. 
It was a proper thing. I do not find fault with it. It was a just rec- 
ognition of the services of a meritorious officer, who is old and at the 
very sunset of life. 
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A MEMBER. It was not voted. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Gentlemen were ready to vote it. It passed 
the committee. 

I submit it is only even-handed justice, without regard te the finan- 
cial condition of Mrs. Hunter, to which attention has been called, to 
grant this pension. It is for her to decide whether or not she needs 
and will t this recognition by the Republic of the services ren- 
dered by her husband to the country. The same reason which would 
induce us to refuse $50 2 month to Mrs. Hunter were present to operate 
against our granting similar amounts to widows of other 8 ofi- 
cers who have been given pensions of $50 or $100 per month. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL. Has not Mrs. Hunter seen proper to submit to the juris- 
diction of the Pension Department and made her application there? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Undoubtedly; the record shows that she 
has; and so did other widows to whom an increase of pension has been 
granted by Congress. é 

Mr. HALL, Has she asked that her case should be taken away from 
that Department? Her application is based on an entirely different 
principle. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. No, sir; her case does not differ from others. 
All rest upon the justice and generosity of this Republic in recognizing 
the heroic services of the officers who are dead, and whose widows are 
cared for by the Government. Mrs. Hunter’s case differs in nothing 
from those upon which this House has passed so often. She is not a 
petitioner to this House to ask that the Government recognize the 
splendid services of her husband. Nor lias any widow done so to my 
knowledge. They have waited, and, except Mrs. Hunter, not in vain, 
for the Government to do that which is eminently just. = 

Mr. TAULBEE. Do I understand the gentleman to say that Gen- 
eral Hancock drew $12,000 or $15,000 a year? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. He drew the pay of major-general, which, 
with perquisites or commutation, is, I undertand, about $13,000. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I understand his pay was $7,500. 

Several MEMBERS. And the perquisites. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, Idonot know what my friend’s understand- 
ing is, but General Hancock drew the pay of a major-general, which was 
large; not too large, not too full. And do not understand me as com- 
plaining that the Republic in recognizing the services of that heroic 
officer made any mistake in granting to his widow a pension of $2,000 
a year. On the contrary, I did and do now most heartily approve what 
Congress did. But it is a mystery to me why this marked discrimina- 
tion should be made against the widow of General Hunter. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I only wanted to know 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I am at a loss to know how it is that when 
the widow of the personal friend and the comrade-in-arms of General 
Hancock, who rendered as heroic service, though possibly not in as 
wide a field of action—when the widow of Major-General Hunter comes 
here and asks for a pension of $50 a month we can consistently refuse to 
grant the pension after we have just voted to General Hancock’s widow 
more than $166 a month. There are many precedents for granting the 
pension; few, if any, for the refusal to do so. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I am against them both. 
how very naughty a thing you helped to do. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I repeatagain I havenotclaimed that voting 
$2,000 to the widow of General Hancock was wrong. It was not wrong. 
But I like consistency. If we could vote $166 per month tothe widow 
of one gallant major-general we could with good grace vote as muchas 
$50 per month to the widow of another major-general whose services 
extend over near half a century. 

: 5 TAULBEE. Well, I did not vote for that, and I will not vote 
or this. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, You are nearly always right, but you are 
wrong now. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. The gentleman from Ohio says that this bill was 
vetoed because General Hunter was president of the court-martial which 
convicted Fitz-John Porter. Howdoes heor any gentleman here know 
whether General Hunter voted for that conviction or rot? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I only know that he was the president of 
the court-martial which found that Fitz-John Porter had been guilty 
of dereliction of duty. I only know that he has been denounced for his 
course on that trial by those who espoused the cause of General Porter, 
and that it has been assumed that he voted for conviction. Whether 
he did so or not I do not know, because the proceedings of courts-mar- 
tial are under the law kept secret, or supposed to be. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Exactly. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But when two cases are presented as here 
that are on. all fours, substantially alike in every respect, I can not 
understand why we make fish of one and flesh of the other. When we 
have the cases of the widows of two officers of equal rank, equally 
heroic, equally deserving, I can not understand how this House can 
spurn the one from its door, refusing her even $50 a month, while 
voting the other $2,000 a year. There must be some reason for it aside 
from the merits of tke officers and of the claims of their widows. What 
is that reason ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 


I only wanted to know 


Mr. Speaker, there is no question here at 


I have speaking. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall this bill pass, the objections 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the course this debate 
has taken I ask unanimous consent that I may have two or three min- 
utes to call attention to the wording of the President’s message. 

Mr. REAGAN. I object. 

ME VABNEU of Ohio. The message is in the RECORD and speaks 
for it 

Mr. BOUTELLE.. I want to call attention to the fact that the Pres- 
ident put his veto simply on the ground that the case is in the Pension 
Office, where they can grant only $30 a month. 

Mr. SMALLS. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, if jhe is not going to use his time, to give me two minutes. 
[Cries o ar order !??] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is insisted on. The time for 
debate on both sides is exhausted, The question is, Shall this bill pass, 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? Upon 
ae question the Constitution requires that the yeas and nays shall be 

en. 

The question was taken; and there were —yeas 111, nays 108, not 
voting 103; as follows: 


YEAS—111, 
Allen, C. H. Fuller, Lyman, Sessions, 
ee Gunite,’ es 3 
yne, aybury, pooner, 
Bound Glover, mas, StahInecker, 
Boutelle, Goff, McKenna, Stephenson, 
Brady, Grout, e rait, 
Browne, T. M. Harmer, Millard, Struble, 
Brown, W. W. Hayden, Moffatt, Swinburne, 
S Henderson, D.B. Morrill, Swope, 
1, Hepburn, Negley, Symes, 
Burleigh, Hermann, N. n, Tarsney, 
WS, Hiestand, O'Neill, Charies Taylor, Zach. 
Butterworth. Hires, rne, Thomas, O. B. 
Campbell, J. E. Hiscock, Owen, Thompson, 
Campbell, J. Hi Parker, Viele, 
Cannon, Hopkins, Payne, W. 
caron J n, Perkins, Wait, 
8 Taa, F.A Poin Warner William 
a ol E me, arner, 
Cooper, Johnston, J. T. Pirce. eaver, A. J. 
- Dav Kelley, Plumb, 5 
Doi A Ketcham, Price, 
Eid La Follette, Rice, White, A. C. 
Ely, rd, Rockwell, Whiting, 
Landes, Romeis, Wolford, 
aes 2 TOVA — 
oeger; ~ e, yan, ort m. 
Foran, Long, Seney, 
NAYS—108. 
Adams,J.J. Blount, ` Cald 5 Cox, 
Barry, Wi Šp 117 80 Sio 
* 
Belmont, Burnes, y, Culberson, 
Bennett, Bynum, ements, Daniel, 
Bland, Cabell, Cowles, Dargan, 
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all of General Hunter’s ability or of his faithful service to his country— | Davidson, A.C. Hewitt, MeMillin, Shaw, 
none at all. I, for one, have steadily voted against giving to the widow | Dougherty, 2 — . 
of any officer who died of old age a larger pension the law allows | Dowdney, Hudd, ' Morgan, Snyder, 
to the widow of an officer who gave his life on the battlefield. That pam, Hutton, 2 —.— 
is the principle upon which I have voted, and upon that principle I | Fisher „ iy amt Charice 
shall vote against this bill. Besides that, the circumstances of the | Forney, Jones, J. H. ‘eal, St. Martin 
widow do make a difference. Whether that consideration ought to a , Jonea, 3-7: ee Stone, W. er. 
make any difference or not it does, and in the caseof a gratuity it | Geddes, aa, mr Aeta . 
ought to make a difference. If it was a question of right under the | Glass, Lanham, O'Ferrall, Trigg, 
Jaw then the case would be different, but this is purely a gratuity, | Green, W.J. Lawler, O'Neill, M J. Van Eaton, 
and the question whether the widow is in need or not may properly be | Hazen 3 Pale Ward, 3H. 
considered in guch a case. Harris, Lovering, Perry, Ward, T. B. 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I want to call attention to the fact that the so 5 Pindar, Warner, 4 1 
gratuity or pension is voted in recognition of the heroic service of the | Hemphinl. rhea Richardson, Wheeler, 
officer, and I am not aware that it was ever su; that Mrs. Hunter | Henderson, J McAdoo, Riggs, 
is refused the pension of $50 per month because she is not threatened | Herbert, McCreary, Sayers, Wise. 
5 It is a provision which the 5 is scone A 758 EA NOT V 2 N 9 
to e for the widow of an officer whose services to the country have è n; , , 
been great. You may call it 15 whatsoever name you will Allen. v. M. . — — — SES 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then let it come in the form of a testi- Anderson, C. M. Davidson, R. H. M. King, Seymour, 
1 . os 55 not in De e ſorm of a pension. 5 8 cect ro i 
r. ELLE. Mr. Baker, Dingley, Louttit, Stewart, J, W 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose adoa tive gentleman rise? Ballentine, Duubax Mahoney, Stone, È F 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Irise to speak-to this question. eee 8 Aae ` 5 
The SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired. Reach, ` Farquhar, Milliken, Taylor, E. B. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I submit thatit is hardly fair, Mr. Speaker, to Fehon, Mills, Taylor, I. H. 
count in en aig or on this side the long speech of the gentleman Seneca Pomas 88 — = 
from Ohio [Mr. WARNER]. ` Boyle, Gallinger, O'Hara, ` Throckmorton, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair did not. The Chair counted that in | Bragg, Gibson, C.H. Payson, Tillman, 
opposition to the bill. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] occu- | Brown, C.F . . 
pied nearly all his time in having the report read. Buchanan, Grosvenor, tg Van Schaick, 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Surely, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio apa, Felix Guen Ranney, Wadsworth, 
[Mr. BUTTERWORTH] has not occupied ten minutes. 8 ee Rea W. Watt tito 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that he has. Cobb, ` Hanback, * Reese, Willis, 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I told my friend [Mr. BOUTELLE] that I | Collins, Haynes, Robertson, Wilson, 
would yield him some time, but of course Ihave notobserved how long | Compton, pale SE e.g W 


So (two-thirds not voting in the affirmative) the bill was not repassed. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland. Iwas called outside of the Hail during 
the vote, and though at the door, was not within the Hall in time to 
vote. I desire to state that I would have voted ‘‘no.’’ 

On motion of Mr. BAYNE, by unanimous consent the reading of the 
names was dispensed with. 

The following-named members were announced as paired until fur- 
ther notice: , 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, with Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR. 
. MILLER with Mr. BUCHANAN. 
„ WELLBORN with Mr. PHELPS. 
. CANDLER with Mr. LOUTTIT. 
. HAMMOND with Mr. O'DONNELL. 
. THROCKMORTON with Mr. WADSWORTH, 
. REESE with Mr. ADAMS, of Dlinois. 

Mr. STORM with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. RoGERS with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. HILL with Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. SADLER with Mr. VAN SCHAICK. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. 

Mr. BARBOUR with Mr. LIBBEY. 

Mr. BRAGG with Mr. CASWELL. 

Mr. BARKSDALE with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

Mr. DAwson with Mr. RANNEY. $ 

Mr. ARNoT with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, with Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. McKINLEY with Mr. MILLS. 

The following-named members were announced as paired for this day: 

Mr. Kine with Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Vi with Mr. HANBACK. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. HARMER. 

The following-named members were announced as paired on this vote: 

Mr. WILson with Mr. HAYNES. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

Mr. TURNER with Mr. REED, of Maine. Mr. TURNER would vote 
“no,” and Mr. REED, of Maine, gv. 

The ſollowing pairs were also announced: 

Mr. WILLIS with Mr. Stone, of Massachusetts, on all votes upon 
vetoes of pension bills. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, for this day. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have voted in the negative, but desire to with- 
draw my vote, as I find I am paired with my colleague, Mr. HARMER, 
who if present would vote ay.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TheSPEAKER. The House this morning, upon motion of the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts [Mr. ROCKWELL], considered and passed a bill 
authorizing the construction of a public building at Springfield, Mass. 
By agreement the amount originally stated in the bill wasreduced from 
$150,00Q to $125,000. Those figures occurred twice in the bill; but the 
clerk made the change in only one place. The Chair thinks the under- 
standing upon both sides of the House was that the amount should be 
reduced wherever it occurred, as it is the same sum and for the same 
purpose. If there be no objection the correction will be made before 
the bill is sent to the Senate. 
‘There was no objection. 


JOHN W. FARRIS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next vetoed pension bill 
to be voted on under the order of the House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6136) granting a pension to John W, Farris. 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to increase the pension of John W. Farris, late first lieutenant 
and adjutant of the Forty-eighth Illinois Volunteers, for disease of eyes, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill introduced by myself. I 
am aware that the ten minutes allowed for debate would not suffice for 
a proper explanation of this case, and that the House, in the closing 
hours of the session, is not disposed to listen to discussion. Believing 
that this bill can not at the present time receive a proper hearing, I 
move that its furtherconsideration be postponed until the next session. 

Mr. MORRILL. This bill was introduced by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], and was re; from the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions by myself. Yesterday I called it up for consideration 
at the request of the claimant named in the bill. He is a resident at 
the home of the gentleman from Missouri, who has seen him since yes- 
terday. I hope the request will be granted and that the bill will go 
over until next session. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Missouri 
had better let it go over than have it defeated for want of time to prop- 
erly consider it. 

The quest. being taken on the motion of Mr. BLAND that the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill be postponed until next session, it was 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House on 
the g votes of the two Houses on House resolution 201, re- 
lating to the printing of Agricultural Reports, Mr. Rerp of North Car- 
olina, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. FARQUHAR. 


PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS. 


The SPEAKER also appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the resolution of the 
House proposing to print report of the Director of the Mint relating to 
the production of precious metals, Mr. REID of North Carolina, Mr. 
BLAND, and Mr. FARQUHAR. 


DAVID T. ELDERKIN. 


The next privileged business on the Calendar was a m from the 
President of the United States returning without his approval the bill 
(H. R. 5995) granting a pension to David T. Elderkin. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. S er, this bill was introduced 
by me, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and reported 
back favorably from that committee. It is a bill in which I feel deeply 
interested as well as my people, having been petitioned for by the peo- 

le of Black Hawk. I do not desire to have it considered at this time. 

wish to have a full opportunity to present it with all its merits to the 
House. I am not willing to have it considered under the ten-minute 
rule. I therefore move the postponement of the further consideration 
of this matter until December next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SALLY ANN BRADLEY. 


The next privileged business on the Calendar wasa message from the 
President of the United States returning without his approval the bill 
(H. R. 5394) granting a pension to Sally Ann Bradley. 

Mr. MATSON. As will be seen by the Calendar this matter has al- 
ready been postponed until the second Tuesday in December next. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I did not hear the statement of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MATSON. I merely stated this matter had already been post- 
poned until December next. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. GROSVENOR], who 
had charge of this matter, obtained leave to go home, and he asked for 
the postponement of this bill until the second Tuesday of December 
next, which was agreed to, and the matter has therefore been postponed 
until that time. 


` MARY ANDERSON, 

The next privileged business on the Calendar was a message from the 
President of the United States returning without his approval the bill 
(H. R. 7436) granting a pension to Mary Anderson. 

Mr. Speaker, I should not at this time 


Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. 
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ask the House to consider this bill were it not for the fact that the widow 
of this soldier is in absolute destitution, and if she is not allowed a pen- 
sion now will become a public charge, with her eight little children. 
Believing it is a meritorious case, and that the President has been mis- 
taken in his veto, I wish in the limited time of ten minutes, which is 
all I have, to give the simple facts of the case. 

Richard Anderson, the soldier and the dead husband of this widowed 
claimant, was in the Army of the United States at the time of the 
breaking out of the rebellion. He was with General Twiggs in Texas. 
When that officer went into the rebellion this man and several of his 
comrades came to Saint Louis and reported to the military authorities. 
He served out his enlistment in the regular Army, and afterward en- 
listed in the Seventeenth Wisconsin Regiment, and was with that regi- 
ment in every battle during the whole war. He was honorably dis- 
charged, and came home afflicted with chronic diarrhea. He received 
a pension. His was not a mere hospital record. He was a brave soldier 
during the war. He asked for an increase of his pension. He was 
weak; he was feeble; he was at death’s door. He was sent to the board 
of surgeons 50 or 60 miles from home. Heshould not have gone alone, 
but he had no means to employ a nurse to take care of him. He was 
examined that evening at 9 o’clock by the surgeons. I have their cer- 
tificate here, and they say he was in a most pitiable condition. No 
surgeon or physician would say he could live for three months. After 
his examination he half a mile from there at night and found 
the hotel where he was stopping locked up. He then staggered to the 
depot, He was seen there waiting for the train. He went out of the 
depot and probably fainted on the track or was too weak to get out of 
the way of a passing train. He was found the next morning dead, 
crushed and mangled by a passing train. This is the report of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. The committee say there were no 
circumstances which would serve as the basis for any contrary judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, the President said in his veto message that the only 
reason he vetoed this bill was because there were circumstances which 
would indicate suicide; that otherwise he would have approved the bill. 
I wish to say there are no circumstances indicating suicide. I have au- 
thorities here which say—and I read from the decisions of pension cases 
by the various Secretaries of the Interior—on page 379, as follows: 


Pension laws should be construed and executed in the liberal and generous 
spirit which prompted their enactment, and when doubts can not be resolved 
by evidence presumptions should incline toward the mants.” Following 
this view, in the case of a man who was found dead in his tent with a bullet 
wound in the head, the fact that he committed suicide can not be presumed; it 
must be proved before the claim of his widow for pension can be rejected. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the presumption, if one is indulged in, should 
in favor of the soldier. This is the law. The law, sir, but follows 
dictates of patriotism, of justice, and of common sense. The presump- 
tion should go in favor of thesoldier. The law is that youshould never 
prema suicide in such a case. Secretary Delano and Secretary Harlan 

ave so decided in the cases which I have cited where men have been 
found shot. / 

In the case I have read to you they allowed a pension to the widow 
of this man found shot. The authorities are numerous and they are 
of one opinion, that suicide should never be presumed. Let me read 
to you from Lawson on Presumptive Evidence, pages 192 and 193: 

W is killed by a railroad engine. The presumption is that W could not have 
escaped the peril if he had desired to. The instincts 3 the preserva- 


tion of life were said to be properly thrown into the scale of evidence, like the 
presumption of sanity and innocence. 


Again, he says: 

A person is found dead. Insuch case the party alleging suicide must prove it. 

The President must have adopted the presumption of suicide in order 
to have vetoed this bill under the circumstances connected with the 
case. He had no right to so presume; it is against the soldier; itis a 
presumption forbidden by law, and against the dictates of humanity. 
1 re HERMANN. Were this man’s domestic relations happy with his 

mily ? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Perfectly so. He had a family of 
eight little children, and they loved and respected him, and he loved 
them as only a brave and honorable man loves wife and children; and 
his wife was glad to hear that a pension had been granted, and that the 
faithful services of her dead husband were remembered by the coun- 
try and that the bill had passed both House and Senate; and when the 
President vetoed it, turning all the presumptions against the dead sol- 
dier, the Committee on Invalid Pensions carefully re-examined the case 
and unanimously reported that it should be passed notwithstanding 
the objections of the President. The committee, sir, after a most care- 
ful and laborious re examination, repudiate the reasoning of the veto 


message. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. DoI understand you to say that it was 
unanimously reported ? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Unanimously reported. No one for 
a moment doubted the propriety of it, as I understand, and the Presi- 
dent’s action is incomprehensible to them and to me, and is not sup- 
ported by the facts or by the presumptions of Jaw or the ideas of justice. 
The President must have misapprehended the facts or deliberately” 
placed the presumptions upon the wrong side. We can not presume 
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the President would intentionally do wrong; therefore we must con- 
clude he was mistaken. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Most certainly. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. When was this man mustered into the 
service? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Five years before the rebellion. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Did he serve throughout the war? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Les, sir; he came from Texas, where 
General Twiggs was stationed, to Saint Louis, and presented himselr 
to the military authorities there 
115 WARNER, of Ohio. Was he drawing a pension himself when 

died? . 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. When did he die? 

Mr, THOMAS, of Wisconsin. In 1882. 

This is a most meritorious case, and his widow and children need this 
bounty of the Government badly. We have granted pensions here to 
widows of officers from $30 to $50 a month and $2,000 a year where 
the officers have died, and not from any cause or disease connected with 
the Army, but in this case, as all the facts show, this man’s death is 
justly chargeable to the disease he contracted in the service. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Let me ask my friend a 5 What is 
the ground upon which the President vetoes this bill 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. He says he regards itas a case ofsui- 
cide, or that the circumstances indicate suicide. But as the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions say, there were nocircumstances that indicated 
any such thing, but that his death is fairly attributable indirectly to 
his military service. They think that the accident could not have hap- 
pened if he had. been in a suitable condition to have helped himself. 

The committee say: 

From the evidence in this case your committee think the death of this soldier 
is fairly attributable indirectly to ne military service; that at the time of his 
death condition, as the result of disease contracted in the service, was such 


that had the accident not 2 he could not have long survived. We 
therefore recommend that the 1 do pass. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is, the light of his life had been burned 
down to the socket in the military service of his country, and the flicker 
of it had been extinguished by the train? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Yes, sir, they say he could not have 
lived but a short time, even if he had not been killed by the train. He 
was almost entirely helpless and disabled. ? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope no political considerations will influence any 
puia here in preventing him from doing justice to this widow and 

helpless children. She needs the money badly. Her husband lost 
his life from disease contracted in the service. This is the fair conclu- 
sion from all the facts. His widow and children in their misery and 
poverty, weep with broken hearts over the mistaken charge in the 
President’s veto message that the husband and father committed 
suicide, and the entire community where Richard Anderson lived and 
was known are amazed that such a conclusion should have been 
reached by the President. I call upon you in the name of justice to 
take this stain off unjustly placed upon the memory of a brave and loyal 
~ soldier by the President. He did not deserve reproach when living; 
let us do justice to his memory now that he is dead. 
He was a faithful and brave soldier. He died for his country from 
disease contracted in the service; as much a sacrifice of his life for his 
country as though shot down upon the battlefield, and in my judg- 
ment the Pension Office ought to have granted the ‘relief. Let us not 
oy do pi arer to the memory of this brave soldier by denying the 
suicide, but let us, I implore you, deal with this widow and 
sang orphan children of a brave dead soldier as we have dealt with 
the widows and orphans of others who have sacrificed their lives for the 
country. Do not, I pay you, let the President’s veto deter you from 
voting to grant to this pory woman and her children that which before 
Heaven is justly due grateful country to them for the sacrifice 
which they have made of hasten and father for the preservation of 
the country. 
Pec WISE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Where did he 
ie? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. At Sparta, in Wisconsin, about 50 
miles from where he lived. 

Mr. WISE. How did he die? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. He was crushed by a railroad train. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In what year? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. In 1882. 

The facts.are, he went to be examined for an increase of pension and 
was examined, and the report showed that he was in a pitiful and most 
deplorable condition. In fact the report could hardly be read it was so 
terrible in its description and details. He went pe at night about 
half a mile to a little hotel in the neighborhood of the depot in order to 
be on hand to go home on the next morning’s train. While there wait- 
ing for the train, the hotel being closed, he was killed on the railroad 
track. The committee find from the facts that his death was caused by 
weakness resulting from disease contracted in the Army, by which he 
was unable to get out of the way; and yet the President finds that the 
circumstances indicate suicide. 


Mr. CROXTON. What is the ses of the pension? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. The ordinary amount fixed by the 
law, $12. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill appears to be reported back 
unanimously by the committee with the recommendation that it pass. 
I was not present when the bill was called up for consideration in com- 
mittee, nor did I know that any such case was before the committee 
until it was called up in the House on yesterday. After some exami- 
nation I am disposed to think that the President's veto ought to be sus- 
tained. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that if this bill becomes a law it will 
establish the precedent that the widows of all men who are drawing 
pensions ought to be continued in their pensions without regard to the 
case ot death. That is a principle against which I have long con- 
tended. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood the gentleman to say that this was 
a unanimous report? 

Mr. MATSON. Isay it so appears. I was not mt at the time 
it was considered, and did not know there was such a bill until yes- 
terday. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then you appear against the bill? 

8 MATSON. Iam against the principle involved, believing it to 
wrong. 

Now, this man was killed on the 7th day of February, 1882, by a rail- 
road train. There is no evidence upon the part of any one that the im- 
mediate cause of his death had anything to do with his service. The 
proposition is that because of some remote connection with the service 
the man met his death by reason of the fact that he was so debilitated 
and weak as to be unable to get out of the way of possible injury, or 
possibly that because of the fact of his horribly painful disease he de- 
termined to commit suicide. 

The committee itself I see says that possibly that might have been 
the case, and even in that view the claim ought to be allowed. Iam 
not disposed to talk on that proposition, because I am not disposed to 
combat it. I get behind that and place it on this principle, that the 
claim can not be allowed unless you proceed to say that the widows of 
all pensioners ought to have pensions continued. ‘There is no pretense 
here that this man’s death had any relation to his service. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin: Wili the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. MATSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. Were you not present in the commit- 
tee at the time when the original report was adopted? 

Mr. MATSON. I can not say. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. This report is unanimous. 

Mr. MATSON. Ihave said I do not recollect the case. Ido not 
remember to have heard of it till it was brought up in the House yes- 
terday. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The record seems to show you were in favor of 
this bill twice. 

Mr. MATSON. I have stated what the record shows. I do not re- 
member to have seen the report in this case until yesterday. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The inquiry is in regard to the first report on the 
case, which was favorable. 

Mr. MATSON. Ido not recollect; but even if I had favored it I 
would have a right to change my mind. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What we wish to find out is whether you had 
always op’ this case, or whether you have changed your mind. 

Mr. MA’ N. Iam responsible to myself in such matters. When 
I make up my mind I am apt to do it out of respect to my own convic- 
tions and not those of any other gentleman. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. We were trying to find ont whether you were 
following that line or whether you had changed your convictions. 

Mr. MATSON. What I wish to say is that if this bill shall pass over 
the veto it establishes a principle that is wrong and vicious, and gives 
a basis for the claim that because a man receives a ion his widow 
should haveitafter hisdeath. The matter of charity touches the heart 
but can not reach the judgment of men on propositions to grant pen- 
sions. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MATSON. I have been interrupted snfficiently, and decline to 
be interrupted further, and I have agreed to yield a portion of my time 
to my friend from Illinois [Mr. Morrison]. 

The mere matter of charity can not be considered. It is not right 
for Congress to consider these cases from a mere charitable standpoint. 
There must be some merit in the case outside of the question of charity. 
It will hardly be insisted by any gentleman that because of mere 
charity men or women ought to be pensioned by the Government ot 
the United States, and that is all there isin this case. I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before the gentleman yields will he allow me one 
question? I wili take just a moment. I want to know the distinc- 
tion between this case and a bill which the President signed this ses- 
sion where a soldier lost his right arm in the service. The House 
passed the bill pensioning the widow because her husband lost his life 
while out driving his team. 

Mr. MATSON. I must decline to yield for a speech. 
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Mr. BURROWS. The load fell over on him and he froze to death; 
and you granted a pension 

Mr. MATSON. Iwillanswer the gentleman. I apprehend there was 
Proof in that case—I do not remember it, but lapprehend there was proof 
connecting the disability with the death more than in this case. 

2 BURROWS. It wis assumed the man’s condition led to his 

Mr. MORRISON addressed the House. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I t Bope the same privilege of extension will 
be accorded to other gentlem 

Mr. MORRISON. I SEER that it be accorded to any gentleman 
who asks it. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask for general leave. 

Mr. MORRISON. I object. I donot object to leave being given to 
any gentleman who will ask it for himself. 

Mr. SMALLS. Task unanimous consent to extend my remarks on 
the Hunter case. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. I may want the privilege of extending 
my remarks on the pending case. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection leave will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall this bill pass, the objections 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? And upon that 
q permon tho Constitution requires that the yeas and nays shall be 
taken, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 120, nays 95, not 
voting 107; as follows: 


à YEAS—120. 

Allen, C. H. Fleeger, Long. . Rockwell, 
Atkinson, uller, Louttit, Romeis, 
Bayne, Funston, Lovering, Rowell, 
Bingbam, Geddes, Lyman, Sawyer, 
Bound, fF, arkham, Scranton, 
Boutelle, Grout, Maybury, Sessions, 
Brady, Guenther, McAdoo, 
Browne, T.M, e, McComas, Spooner, 
Brown, W. W. Hayden, McKenna, Stephenson, 

rumm, Henderson, D.B. Millard, f t, 
Buck, Hepburn, Moffatt, Struble, 
Bunnell, Hermann, Morrill, Swinburne, 
B hy Hiestand, N Symes, 
Burrows, Hires, Negley, Taulbee, 
Bu 0 Hiscock, Thomas, O. B. 
Campbell, J. E. Hitt, O'Neill, Charles Thom 
Campbell, J. M. Holman, THE, Tow: * 
Cannon, Holmes, Owen, Wait, 
Carleton, Hopkins, Parker, Wakefield, 
Colli Howard, Payne, Warner, A. J. 
Conger, Jackson, Payson, Warner, William 
Cooper, ames, Perkins, Weaver, A. J. 
Davis, Johnson, F. A. Peters, Weaver, J. B. 
Dingley, Kelley, Pettibone, Weber, 
Dorsey, Kleiner, Pindar, West, 
Eldredge, La Follette, Pirce, White, A.C, 
Ely. rd, Plumb, Whiting, 
Evans, Landes, Price, Wolfo; ` 
Everhart, Lindsley, Reed, T. B. Woodburn 
Farquhar, Little, Rice, Worthington. 

NAYS—S. 
Adams, J.J. n, Johnston, T. D. Reid, J. W. 
Allen, J. M. Davidson, A.C. ones, J. H. i 
Ballentine, Dougherty, Jones, J. T. Sayers, 
Barnes, Dowdney, Laffoon, Seymour, 
Barry, Dunn, Lanham, Shaw, 
Belmont, Eden Lawler, Singleton, 
Bennett, Fisher, Le Fevre, Snyder, 
Bland, Forney, Lore, Sowden, 
Breckinridge, C. R. erick, Lowry, Springer, 
Breckinridge, WCF. Ga. Mahoney, Stahlnecker, 
Burnes, Glass, Martin, Stewart. 
Bynum, Green, W. J. Matson, St. Martin, 
Cabell, Tall, M A Swope, 
Caldwell, A Mi gg, 
Campbell, T.J. Harris, McRae, Turner, 
Catching, Hatch, Morgan, Van Eaton, 
Clements, Heard Morrison, iele, 
Cobb, Hemphill, Murphy, Wallace, 
Cowles, Henderson, J.S. Neal, Ward, J. H. 
Cox, Herbert, Outhwaite, Ward, T. B. 
C x Hewitt, l, Wheeler, 
Croxton, Hudd, Perry, Wilkins, 
Culberson, Hutton, Pideock, Wise 
Daniel, Irion, È 
NOT VOTING—107. 

Adams, G. E. Caswell, Ford, King, 
Aiken, Clardy Gallinger, Lehlbach, 
Anderson, C. M. Compton, Gibson, C. II. Libbey, 
Anderson, J. A. Comst Gibson, Eustace MeKinioy, 
Arnot, Crain, G M 
Baker, Curtin, Glover, Bites 
Barbour, Cutcheon, Green, R. S. Milliken, 
Barksdale, Davenport, Grosvenor, 3 
Beach, Davidson, R, H. M. Hammond, Mitchell, 
Blanchard, Dawson, Hanback, Morrow, 
Bien $ ROL Harmer, naes 

ount, Jockery, ynes, Forw. A 
Boyle, Dunham, Henderson, T. J. 4 
B ý Elisberry, Henley, O'Donnell. 
Brown, C. E. Ermentrout, Hill, O' Ferrall, 
Buchanan, Felton, Houk, O'Hara, 
Campbell, Felix Findlay, Johnston, J. T. O'Neill, J. J. 
Candler, Foran, Ki m, Phelps, 


Randall, Seney, Tarsney. Van Schaick, 
Ranney, J Taylor, Yis, B. e, 
Reese, Sp $ Taylor, L H. Wadsworth, 
Richardson, Taylor, J. M. Wellborn, 
Robertson, Ste J.W. Taylor, Zach. White, Milo 
Rogers, Stone, E. F. J.R. Willis, = 
Ryan, Stone, W. J., Ky. Throckmorton, Wilson, 
Sadler, Stone, W. J., Mo. i Winans. 
Scott, Storm, ‘Tucker, 

On motion of Mr. BURROWS, the reading of the names of members 
voting was di with. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. Haynes, until further notice. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, with Mr. JOHN STON, of Indiana, for the 
remainder of the day. 

Mr. OATES with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, for the remainder of the 
day. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR, for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. MCKINLEY, I am 
authorized to say, would, if present and not paired, vote ‘‘ay’’ on this 
question, and would likewise have voted “ ay’? on the passage of the 
other vetoed bills voted on to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Upon this question 120 gentlemen have voted in 
the affirmative and 95 in the negative. Two-thirds not having voted 
in the affirmative the House refuses to pass the bill. 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE BILL. 


Mr. REAGAN. I call up the special order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk-will read the title of the bil. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1582) to regulate commerce. 

Mr. REAGAN. I demand the previous question upon the adoption 
of the amendment reported from the Committee on Commerce and 
upon ordering the bill to be read a third time. 
` Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it 
we are now to vote upon the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The SPEAKER. That has been voted upon already by yeas and 


nays. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 
? 


The SPEAKER. It is the amendment reported from the Committee- 
on Commerce as a substitute for the Senate bill. Upon that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] demands the previous question. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I wish the gentleman would not 
call the previous question just at this moment. There are two or three 
amendments that I would like to offer, and I propose to offer them in 
good faith and with the hope that this House may adopt theni. 

Mr. REAGAN. I would be glad to accommodate my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] and other gentlemen, but this subject has 
been discussed for the last ten years: The bill has to go to a conference 
at all events, and these suggestions can be made in conference. It is 
necessary to get the bill out of the way of other bills that are pending, 
and therefore I think I must insist on the demand for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But the difficulty is that we can not 
get these amendments that we propose before the committee of confer- 
ence, and if the gentleman is so anxious to get his bill into conference, 
I do not think that the delay of half an hour orso to have some amend- 
ments offered, which may be considered by the conferees of the two 
Houses, would put him back very far. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Every proposition can be brought before the com- 
mittee of conference, because we propose to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert this amendment as a substitute. 

7 a FEER; of Maine. We have not discussed the details of this 
ill at all. = 

Mr. REAGAN. It is open to amendment. 

Mr. BAYNE. I hope my colleague [Mr. O'NEILL] will yield and let 
this go to a committee of conference. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 
yield! Your colleague will not yield. 
Mr. REAGAN. Regular order. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pe lvania. It is only asa matter of grace that 
the gentleman from Texas i Mr. REAGAN] gets his bill up here to-day— 
by the grace given him by this side of the House. 

TheSPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, and the gentleman 
from Texas demands the previous question. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. And declines to give an opportu- 
nity to adopt amendments. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Texas insists on his demand 
for the previous question. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; and there 
were—ayes 92, noes 55. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I make the point that no quorum 
has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. O'NETLL, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
REAGAN were appointed. 


What is the amendment now pro- 


Oh, you hope your colleague will 
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Mr. REAGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were tad. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the aflirmative—yeas Mr. BU 


159, nays 57, not voting 106; as follows: 


Allen, J. M. Dunn, Laffoon, Rockwell, 
Ballentine, Eden, La Follette, well, 

es, Eldredge, Ryan, 

n Findlay, Lanham, Sayers, 
Bayne, Fisher, Lawler, ey, 
Bennett, Foran, Le Fevre, W, 
Bland, Ford, arn] Singleton, 
Blount, Forney, Louttit, Skinner, 
Boyle, Frederic*:, Levering, Snyder, 
Brack iarid C. N. Punze Martin, 88 

ge. ston, 5 ger. 
Brown, i : Matson, Stahinecker, 
mm, Geddes, Maybury, , Stewart, Charles 
Burnes, McAdoo, n, 
Burrows, Glover, M A Stone, W. J., Ky 
Bynum, Goff, McKenna, Struble, 
Cabell, Green, W.J. McMillin, Swope, 
Caldwell rout, cRae, mes, 
Campbell, J.E. Guenther, Morgan, bee 
pbell, T.J. Hale, Morrison, Taylor, Zach 
5 Hall, PN Townshend, 
Halsell, Neal, gg. 

y. Harris, eece, Turner, 
Clements, Hatch, Nelson, Van Eaton, „ 
Cobb, eard, Norwood, Viele, 
Collins, Hemphill, O Ferrall, Wallace, 
Compton, Henderson, D.B. Outhwaite, Ward, J. H. 
Conger, He Parker, Ward, T. 
Cooper, Hitt, Payson, Warner, A. J 
Cox, Holman, Peel, Weaver, A.J 

Holmes, Perry, Weaver, 
Croxton, Hopkins, Peters, eber, 
Culberson, Howard, Pidcock, Wheeler, 
Daniel, Hadd, Pindar, Wilkins, 

n, Hutton, ce, ilson, 

Da „A. C. es. Randall, ise, 
Dockery, Johnston, T. D. Wolford, 
Dorsey, Jones, J. II. Reid, J. W. Wood 
ži Jones, J.T. icl F Worthington. 
Dowdney, Kleiner, Riggs, 
NAYS—57. 
ms, J. J. Elx, Mahoney, Smalls, 
Bi — * oe Everha TERE nape Stephens 
ng! " erhart, erriman, éphenson, 
Farquhar, Millard, 
Boutelle, Gilf X Moffatt, Swinburne, 
wne, T. Harmer, O'Neill, Charles Thompson, 
Buck, Hayden, rne, Wait, 
Bunnell, ` Henderson, J. S. Payne, Wakefield 
Burleigh, Hewitt, Perkins, Warner, William 
è Butterworth, Hiestand, Pirce, est, 
Campbell, Felix Hiscock, Reed, T. B. White, A. C. 
Campbell, J. M. Johnson, F. A Rice, Whiting. 
on, elley, Sawyer, 
vis, ng, Scranton, 
Dingley, Lyman, Sessions, 
NOT VOTING—106. 
Adams, G. E. Dibble, Lehibach, Sadler, 
: ken, unham, Libbey, 
Anderson, C. M. Elisberry, Lindsley, Seymour, 
Anderson, J, A. Ermentrout, re, 
ot, Felton, Markham, e, 
Atkinson, Fi A McKinley, Stewart, J. W. 
Baker, Gall T, Miller, Stone, E. F. 
Barbour, Gibson, C. H. Milliken, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Bar ~ Gibson, Eustace ilis, Storm, 
Beach, Green, R. S. Mitchell e 
Belmont, Grosvenor, Morrill, Taylor, E. B. 
chi A Hammond, Morrow, Taylor, I. H. 
Bound, a = — — . — . 
Bragg. aynes, egiey, omas, 
Breckinridge, WC. Henderson, T. J. Thomas, O. B. 
Brown, C. E. Henley, O'Donnell, Throckmorton, 
s Hepburn, O'Hara, Tillman, 
Candler, Hermann, O'Neill, J.J. Tucker, 
Caswell, Hill, wen, Van Schaick, 
Comstock, Hires, Pettibone, Wade, 
Cowles, Houk, Phelps, Wadsworth, 
= n, xou Plumb, Toum 
rtin, ackson, Ranney, White, o 
Cutcheon, Johnston, J.T. Reese, Willis, 
Davenport, Ketcham, Robertson, Winans. 
Davidson, R. H. M. King, Rogers, 
Dawson, Laird, Romeis, 


So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr, STONE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON] and I were A gars on the vetoed pension bills, but on the inter- 
state-commerce bill we are not paired. On this question I have voted 
in the affirmative, and he, if present, would vote in the same way. 

Mr. SOWDEN. My colleague [Mr. ERMENTROUT] was called away 
from the city last evening on account of important business, and de- 
sired me to ask that he be granted indefinite leave of absence. If he 
were present, he would vote for what is known as the bill. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, indefinite leave of ab- 
sence will be granted to the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. ER- 
MENTROUT]. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. PAYSON, by unanimous consent the reading of 
the names was d with. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 


The SPEAKER. The question is now upon agreeing to the substi- 


tute pro 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 


by. the Committee on Commerce for the bill of the Senate. 
RROWS, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. BURROWS. According to my understanding the amendment 


by the committee is to strike out all after the enacting clause 


proposed 
of the Senate bill and ad 
osition be voted down 


t the bill of the committee. If that 
we then have a vote on the Senate bill? 


The SPEAKER. The vote is now on the Senate bill practically. 
The question is between the Senate bill and the substitute reported by 
the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. BURROWS. There will be no further vote? 


The SPEAKER. There will be a further vote, of course, on the 


passage of whatever bill may be agreed to. 


Mr. BURROWS. I mean if the substitute be voted down? 


The SPEAKER. Then the vote would be on ordering the Senate 
bill to be read a third time. 
Mr. REED, of Maine. A negative vote upon the present question 


is in favor of the 


Senate bill? 


The SPEAKER. Itis. The question is now on agreeing to the sub-. 
stitute proposed by the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. JACKSON and others called for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
134, nays 104, not voting 84; as follows: 


YEAS—134, 
Allen, J. M. Eden, Laird. 
Ballentine, Eld s Landes, 
es, Fisher, Lanham, - 

3 Foran, Le Ferre, 
Bennett, Ford, Little, 
Blanchard, Forney, Lore, 
Bland, Frederick, Lowry, 
Blount, Fuller, r 
Boyle, Gay, Matson, 
Breckinridge, C. R. Geddes, McAdoo, 
Breckinridge, WCP.Gibson, C. II. McComas, 

m, Glass, McCreary, 
8 ae Meum, 

ynum, 2 e 
Cabell, Green, W. J. Morgan 
Caldwell ‘all, Morrison, 
Campbell, J. E. Ialsen, eal, 
Catchings, arris, Neece, 
Clardy, Hatch, Norwood, 
Clements, Heard. O Ferrall, 
Cobb, Hemphill, Outhwaite, 
Conger, enderson, D, B. Payson, 
Cooper, Henderson, J. S. Peel, 
Cowles, Herbert, erry, 
Cox, Holman, Pidcock, 
Crisp, Howard, Pindar, 
Croxton, udd, Price, 
Culberson, Hutton, Randall, 
Daniel, Irion, 3 Reagan, 
Davidson, A. C. Johnston, T. D. Reid, J. W. 
8 ones, J. II. Richardson, 
Dougherty, Jones, J. T. Riggs, 
Dowdney, Kleiner, Sayers, 
Dunn, ‘oon, Seney, 

NAYS—104, 

Adams, J. J. Ely, La Follette, 
Allen, C. H. Evans, Lawler, 
Atkinson, Everkart, Lindsley, 
Bayne, uhar, Long, 
Bingham Findlay 88 

ng! * n 8 * 
Bliss, y Mateos 
Bound Funston, Markham, 
Boutelie, Gilfillan, McKenna, 

rady, Grout, erriman, 
Browne, T. M. Guenther, Millard 
Brown, W. W. Harmer, Mitchell, 
Buck, Hayden, Moffatt, 
Bunnell, Henderson, T. J. Muller, 
Burleigh, Hepburn, Negley, 
Burrows, Nelson, 
Butterw Hewitt, O'Neill, Charles 
Campbell, Felix Hiestand, O'Neill, J. J. 
Campbell, iscock, Osborne, 
Cannon Hitt Owen, 
Collins, Ho; kins, Parker, 
Curtin, Jackson, e, 

n, James, Perkins, 
Davis, Johnson, F. A e 
Dingley, elley, ree, 
Dorsey, Ketcham, Plumb, 

NOT VOTING—-S. 
Adams, G. E. Compton, Hammond, 
iken, K, Hanback, 
Anderson, C. M. Crain, Haynes, 
Anderson, J. A. Cutcheon, Henley, 
Arnot, Davenport, Hill, 
Baker, Davidson, R. H. M. Hires, 
Dawson, Holmes, 
Barksdale, Dibble, Houk, 
Beach, 2 nham, ryan J.T. 
Bragg, lsberry, ng, 
Brown, C. E. Ermentrout, Lehlbach, 
Bı g Gallinger, Libbey, 
Campbell, T. J. Gibson, Eustace Louttit, 
x Green, R. 8. Maybury, 
Carleton, Grosvenor, McKinley, 
Caswell, ale, Miller, 


Seymour, 
W. 


Taulbee, 
Thomas, O. B. 
Townshend, 


Wolford, 


* 
Wakefield 
Warner, Willian 
White, A. C. 
Whiting, 
Woodburn. 


Milliken, 
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Scott, Stone, W. J., Mo. Thomas, J. R. Wade, 
ri Storm, : Throckmorton, Wadswi 
ie, Taylor, E. B. Tillman, Wellborn, 
Stephenson, Taylor, I. H. Tucker, White, Milo 
Stewart, J. W. Taylor, J. M. Van Schaick, Winans, 


So the substitute was agreed to. 

During the roll-call, 

On motion of Mr. PAYSON, by unanimous consent the reading of 
the names was dispensed with. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a third 
time; and being en , it was accordingly read the third time. 

10 ann REAGAN demanded the previous question on the passage of the 
ill. : 

Mr. BAKER. I desire to move to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to report forthwith the following amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I reserve all points of order on that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time to make points of order is after it has 
been read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is why I reserve all points of order. 

Mr. BAKER. I think we will save time if I am permitted to state 
briefly the difference between this and the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. PAYSON. Let it be read first. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. BAKER. I wish to call attention of the House to the fact that 
the gentleman from Texas who was so anxious to have this read through 
is not paying attention to it. 

. REAGAN. I have read it several times and know it well and 
did not demand the reading of it. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will preserve order while the Clerk is 
readin 

Mr. LAWLER. I ask by unanimous consent to dispense with the 
farther reading. 

Objection was made. 

; The reading of the motion to recommit was then concluded, as fol- 
ows: 


An act to regulate commerce; to create an interstate commerce commission 
and prescribe its power and duties, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled Stales of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the provisions of this act shall apply to any com- 
mon carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of passengers or property 
wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water when are 
used, under a common control, management, or arrangement, for a continuous 
carriage or 1 from one State or Territory of the United States to any 
other State or Territory of the United States, or from any place in the United 
States to an adjacent foreign country, or from any place in the United States 
through a foreign country to any other place in the United States, and also to 
the transportation in like manner of ropes y shipped from any place in the 
United States to a foreign country and carried from such place toa port of trans- 
— or shipped from a foreign country to any place in the United States 
and carri such place from lock ak of entry either in the United States or an 
adjacent en country: Pro „ however, That the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to the transportation of passengers or property, or to the 3 
delivering, storage, or handling of property, wholly within one State or Terr 
tory, and not shipped to or from a foreign country from or to such State or Terri- 
ot” Sa aforesaid, 

e term railroad ” as used in this act shall include all bridges and ferries 
used or operated in connection with any railroad, and the term *' transporta- 
tion” 1 include all instrumentalities of shipment or car . ; 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rende: in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, or for 
the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of such 2 shall be reason- 
able and just; and every unjust and unreasonable for such service is 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

Src. 2. That if any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, 
directly or indirectly, by any special rate, rebate, whack, or other device, 
charge, demand, collect, or receive from any person or persons a greater or less 
compensation for any service rendered, or to be rendered, in the transportation 
of passengers or property, subject to the provisions of this act, than it es 
demands, collects, or receives from any other person or persons for doing for him 
or them a like and contemporaneous service in the transportation of a like kind 
of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, such com- 
mon carrier shall be deemed guilty of unjust discrimination, which is hereb: 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful; and any common carrier who shail 
violate the provisions of this section as aforesaid shall be liable to all persons 
who have been a higher rate than was charged any other person or per- 
sons for the difference between such higher rate and the lowest rate 
upon like shipments during the same period; or if such lower rate was made 
on any time contract or understanding, the said common carrier shall be liable 
to pay a like rebate or drawback to all other ee over the same route be- 
tween the same points who have shipped goods during the time that such con- 
tract or understanding was in operation. 

Src. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or 
any particular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever, or to subject any 
particular person. company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage 
in any respect whatsoever. 

Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, according to 
their respective powers, afford all reasonable and proper facilities for the inter- 
change of traffic between their respective lines, and for the receiving, forward- 
ing, and 3 of ngers and property to and from their several lines 
and those connecting therewith; but no such common carrier shall be required 
to give the use of its tracks or terminal facilities to another carrier engaged in 
like business. Any common carrier who shall willfully violate the provisions 
of this section of this act shall be liable to the person or persons injured thereby 
for all damages occasioned by such violation. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provis- 


ions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggregate for 
the t. rtation of passengers or of like kind of property, under su ntially 
similar eee, and conditions, for a shorter than for a l distance 


on, and from the same o point of 
departure or to the same point of arrival; but this shall not be construed as au- 


wided, 
however, That upon application to the commission pyre under the vis- 


act shall be deemed guilty of extortion, and shall be liable tothe person or per- 
sons against whom any such excessive charge was made for all damages occa- 


Sec. 5. That every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act jeri 


charge, demand, collect, or receive from any person or persons a ter or less 
compensation than is set forth and specified in such publish oe 


ished rates, fares, charges, 


gi 

In cases where passengers and freight traffic pass over lines or routes oper- 
ated by more than one common ¢arrier, and the several common oper- 
ating such lines or routes establish joint tariffs of rates or fares or charges, it 
shall be deemed a compliance with the uirements of this section in respect 
to the filing of such tariffs if copies of such joint tariffs shall be filed by any one 
of said common carriers, and the same shall then be published by the common 
carriers who are parties thereto, in compliance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion; but no common carrier party to any such joint shall be liable for the 
failure of any other common carrier thereto to observe and adhere to the 
rates, fares, or charges thus made and published, 3 

If any common carrier shall neglect or refuse to file or publish its tariffs 
rates, fares, and charges as provided in this section, or any part of the sam 
such common carrier shall subject to a writ of mandamus, to be issued 
any circuit court of the United States within the jurisdiction where the 

| office of said common carrier is situated, and if such common carrier be a 
foreign corporation, in the judicial circuit wherein such common carrier he 
traffic and has an agent to perform such service, to compel compliance with 
aforesaid provisions of this section; and such writ shall issue in the name of the 
people of the United States, at the relation of the commissioners appointed 
under the provisions of this act; and failure to comply with its requirements 
shall be punishable as and for a contempt; and thesaid commi 
plainants, may also apply, in any such circuit court of the United States, fora 
writ of injunction against such common carrier, to restrain such common car- 
rier from receiving or transporting property among the several States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States, or between the United States and adjacent 8 
countries, or between ports of entand of entry and the several 
and Territories of the United States, as mentioned in the first section of this 
act, until such common carrier shall have complied with the aforesaid provis- 
ions of this section of this act; and for any willful violation or failure to com- 
ply with the aforesaid provisions of this section the court may award such costs, 
neluding counsel fees, by way of penalty, on the return of said writs, and after 
duc deliberation thereon, to the commissioners aforesaid, piped be just. 

Sec, 6, That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to enter into any combination, contract, or agreement, ex- 
pressed or implied, to prevent, by change of time schedule, carriage in different 
cars, or by other means or devices, the carriage of freights from being continu- 
ous from the place of shipment to the place of destination; and no break of 
bulk, stop: or interruption made by such common carrier shall prevent the 
carriage of freights from being and being treated as one continuous carriage from 
the place of shipment to the p! of destination, unless such break, sop or 
interruption was in good faith for some necessary purpose, an ut 
any intent to avoid or unnecessarily interrupt such continuous carriage or to 
evade any of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. t any common carrier who shall Inn ede Sipe cause to be done, or 
permit to be done any of the acts, matters, or things in this act declared to be 
unlawful shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States within whose jurisdiction 
such offense was committed, be subjeet to a fine of not more than $5,000 for each 
offense: Provided, however, That whenever such common carrier is a co 
tion, any officer, agent, or person connected therewith who shall be guil ty of 
any such violation of this act shall be personally liable as and for a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof in any district court of the United States 
within whose jurisdiction such offense was co:nmitted, shall be subject toa fine 
of not more than $5,000 for each offense. 

Sec. 8. That for the purpose of providing for the regulation of commerce 
among the several States and Territories,and to carry into effect and execute 
the provisions of this act a commission is hereby created and established to be 
known as the interstate commerce commission, which shall be composed of 
nine commissioners, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 


advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be sel m each ju- 


dicial circuit of the United States. Three of the commissioners first appointed 
under this act 1 continue in office for terms of two years, three for four 
Aer: and three for six years, the respective terms to be designated by the Pres- 

dent; but their successors shall be appointed for terms of six years, except that 
any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of the commissioner whom he succeed. Any commissioner may be 
removed by the President for incompetency or malfeasance in office. Vacan- 
cies occasioned by removal, resignation, or other cause shall be filled by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. And not more 


ers, AS COM- - 
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a BE OE A rona political party. Said commissioners shall be 
of this act, and shall be legal 


take and subscribe the constitutional oath of office and 
faithful performance of the duties thereof; and any five of said commissioners 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any of the duties or business of 
said commission, and may hold meetings thereof at any time or place within 
the United States or Territories and in the District of Columbia. All examina- 
tions or investigations provided for by this act may be e taken by and 


commission, 
Sec. 9. That the commission hereby created shall have authority to inquire 
into the of the business of all common carriers subject to the 


tariff, con: ments, and documents ting to any matter under in- 
and tothat end may invoke the aidof any court of the U. 
in requiring the ce and testimony of witnesses and the production of 


r before said commission (and produce books and papers if so ontered): and 
5 touching the matter in 4 — and any failure to obey — 


. . If carrier not 3 
t or there shall appear to be any reasonable ground for inves- 
tigating said complaint, it shall be the duty of the commission to investigate 


the matters comp! 


3 shall in like manner investigate any complaint forwarded 
by the railroad commissioner or commission of any State or Territory, 
atthe uest of such commissioner or commission, and may institute any in- 
quiry = its own motion in the same manner and to the same effect as 8 
com 


bten e. 
ah commission may in like manner investigate any differences, disagree- 
ments, controversies, ordisputes that may at any time exist ox arise between any 
—— company or corporation and the employés thereof, and in ease of any 
differences or disagreements involving the hours of, or the compensation for, 
labor by the employésof any railroad company or corporation, said commission 
shall immediately upon receipt by them, from a duly recognized representative 
of such employés of any such railroad corporation or company of a statement 
in writing of the differences existing sid, thedemands or requests made, pro- 
ceed to investigate and determine the same, exercising therefor all the powers 
ee morons section 9 of this act, and the decision oraward of such commission 
— x relate back to ine date 3 — anch differences arose: —— Sans em- 
ploy< shali not, pending such on, obstruct or prevent the usual oper- 
of such railroad and the en of the business thereof as fully 2a 


be d 
All of mae made by a commission shall be entered 
ord, 3 thereof shall be furnished to 


3 jeved in consequence of any such violation, it a be the d 
ete 8 its 88 in respect thereto to be 
— — to such common carrier, ith a notice to aid common car- 
rier to cease and desist from such violation, or 2 make reparation for the injury 
so found to have been done, or both, within a reasonable time, to be specified 
by the commission; and if, within the time spenen OE it shall be madeto appear 
to the commission that such common carrier hasceased from such violation of 
law, and has made reparation for the injury found to have been done, in com- 
pliance with the report and notice of the commission, or to the satisfaction of 
the party complaining, a statement to that effect shall be entered of record by 
the commission, and the said common carrier shall thereu — be relieved from 
further liability | or penalty for such particular violation of 

Sec. 13. Whenever any common earrier, as defined in ake subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, shall violate or refuse or neglect to obey any lawful order 
or requirement of the commission in this act named. it shall be the duty of the 
commission. and lawful for any company or person interested in such order or re- 

uirement, to apply, in a summary way, by petition, to the circuit court of tha 

nited States sitting in equity in the judicial district in which the common carrier 
complained of has its principal office, or in which the violation or disobedience of 
such order or eai aior shall happen, all such violation or disobedience, 
as the case and the said court shall have power to hear and determine 


the matter, on such short notice to the common carrier complained of as the 
court shall deem reasonable; and such notice may be served on such common 
carrier, his or its officers, agents, or servants, in such manner as the court shall 
direct; and said court shal 
as a court of equity, and wi t the formal pleadings and proceedings appli- 
cable toordinary suits in equity, but in such manner as to do justice in the prem- 
ises; and to this end such court shall have power, if it think fit, to direet and 
prosecute, in such mode and by such persons as it may appoint, all such in- 
uiries as the court may think needful to enable it to form a just judgment in 
matter of such petition ; and on such hearing the report of said commission 
shall be prima facie evidence of the matters therein stated: and if it be made to 
erpat to such court, on ing or on report of any such or per- 
that the lawful order or requirement of ssid com on wn in ques- 
tion been violated or disobeyed, it shall be lawful for such sou? to issue a 
writ of injunction or other proper process, mandatory or otherwise, to restrain 
such common carrier from further continuing such violation or disobedience 
of such order or requirement of said commission, and enjoining obedience to 
the —— and in case of any disobedience of any such writ of injunction or 
other proper process, mandatory or otherwise, it shall be lawful for such court 


FFV “athe other process of said court incident or ap- 


plicable to writs of injunction . — proper process, mandatory or otherwise, 
such common corporation, against one or more of the 
di officers, or agents, 2 — or any owner, , trustee, 


of — in like manner as if t 8 same had been * by a final decree 
in personam in such court. When the subject in dispute shall be of the value of 
$2,000 or more, either party to such proceeding before said court may appeal to 
the Supreme Court ofthe United States, under the same regulations now pro- 
vided by law in respect of eos for such appeal; but ee shall not 
operate to stay or supersede the order of the court or the ex of any writ 
or process thereon; and such court may, in every such matter, order the pay- 
ment of such costs and counsel fees as shall be deemed reasonable. Whenever 
any such petition shali be filed or presented by the commission it shall be the 


may 2 oaths and — — 

Sec. 15. That each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of $7,500, pay- 
able in the same manner as the salaries of judges of the courts of the United 
States. The commission shall appoint a secretary, who shall receive an annual 
salary of $3,500, ey aoe in like manner. The commission shall have authority 
to employ and the compensation of such other employés as it may find nec- 
essary to the proper performance of its duties, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of interior. 

The commission shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Interior with suit- 
able offices and all necessary office poms. Sheng Witnesses summoned before the 
commission shali be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. All of the — of the commission, includ- 
ing all necessary traveling ex: 
than i the under a orders, 

the city of Washington, shall be alowed and paid, on the p; — 
itemized vouchers by the chairman of the 


the Secretary of the Interior. 8 
Sere. 16. FTC 


3 3 3 sessions ory: . held; Aerea kaye gay the con- 
venience ublio or parties may be promot or delay or expense 
ito | United Si — , the commission may hold special sessions in any part of the 

ited States. It may, by one or more of the commissioners, prosecute any in- 
quiry necessary to its duties, in any part of the United States, into any matter 
or question of faet pertaining to the business of any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act. 

BEC. 17. That the commission is hereby authorized to 
from all common carriers su 
pi the manner in which such reports shall be mad 
such carriers 


and abe of the carrier's property, a and equip: 
employés and the salaries paid each the amounts praca A mprove- 
ments each year, how expended, and the character of such — —5 the 
earnings and receipts from cach branch of business and from all sources; the 
operating and other expenses; the balances of profit and Joss; and a complete 
exhibit of the financial operations of the carrier each year, including an annual 
balance-sheet. Such reports shall also contain such information in relation to 
rates or regulations concerning fares or freights, or agreements, 3 
or contracts with other common carriers, as the commission may require; and 
the said commission may, within its 9 ſor the por of enabling it 
the better to carry out the p A apro of this act, prescribe (if, in the opinion of 
the commission, itis practicable to ibe such uniformity and methods of 
keeping accounts) a period of time within y which 
the provisions of this act shall have, as near as ae 4 a uniform system of ac- 
counts, and the manner in which such accounts 1 bo kept. But said com- 
shall not be to give — to pont information, contracts, 
agreements, leases, or other PES if in their judgment the public inter- 
ests do not require it or the welfare of any — company or ee 
might be thereby othe: red by eith 


Congress, 
Sec, 18, That the commission shall, on or before the Ist day of December in 


1886. 


each „make a of the Interior, which shall be by him 
— to Congress, and copies of witch shall be r 
e Interior Department. This contain such 


eee 


as the commission may deem necessary. 
Sexo. 19. That the said commission shall alee inquire into that method of 
railroad bination known and shall 


.. ia this act shall ply to the carriage, hand- 
EC. 20. n a e or 
ling of } nothing in thia acb for the 


passenger tickets; nothing to pro 

mon carrier from giving reduced rates to ministers of 1 
this act „ in any way abridge or alter the remedies now at law 
provided, but the provisions of this act are in addition to such remedies. But 
no n, association, or corporation shallat the same prosecute any com- 
piaint be atlaw; and lodging 
until the same is disposed 


2 shall not be counted under any statute of ie against 
such remedy. 

rd. 21. That no person or corporation shali have authority to en in inter- 
state commerce after three months from the passage of this act without having 


procured a license for that purpose from the board of com 
provided for, and one of the conditions of such license shall | be the ce 
of this act by such — or corporation, and . 
muy la y make in pursuance thereof. And where (oe evan over which 
interstate commerce shall be carried between the several States and Territories 
of the United States includes as a part thereof a railway or water route outside 
of the United States, no license shall issue for the transportation of interstate 
commerce over such route, the railway company or companies control- 
within the United States 


ling the portions of such route become re- 
nsible for and guarantee the observance by those —— the portion of 
the route outside rar S ses mote Apa 


n company or 


than 
the of such 
pio 


li year, 
pended by the said board for cause after and upon the final ju 
ment of a court of com t jurisdiction re be revoked by the said board for 
a violation of its terms or of eee —— „That the pro- 
„ 
That the sum of ie ie heats os for the use and pur- 

CCCP D. 1887, and the interven- 

re 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to be per- 
mitted to explain briefly the changes in the pending proposition from 
the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. REAGAN. have to object, because if the gentleman from New 
York be heard what he will say will render necessary remarks on the 
part of other members. 

Mr. LONG. Give him five minutes. 

Mr. REAGAN. I must object. 

The question recurred on the motion to Sneak 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 109. 

Mr. BAKER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER appointed, as tellers, Mr. REAGAN and Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. We might just as well have the yeas and 


nays at once. 
Mr. PAYSON. I demand the yeas and nays. 
‘The yeas and nays were ordered. - 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
70, nays 158, not voting 94; as follows: 


YEAS—70., 
Adams, J. J. Findlay, Markham, 2 
8 Ginan, Millard” —— 
un, „ . s 
Boutelle, Hayden, Moffatt, Stone, E. F. 
Y, Hewitt, egley, Strait, 
Buck, Hiestand, O'Neill, Charles Swinburne, 
Bunnell, A Osborne, §; 
Burleigh, Hi Parker, Thomas, O. B. 
rrows, H Payne, Thompson, 
Butterworth. J n, Pirce, Viele, 
Campbell, J.M. Jam Price, Wait, 
Campbell, T. J Kelley. Reed, T. B. Weber, 
Cannon, Rice, est, 
Davis, La Follette, Rockwell, White, A.C. 
Bly, Lindsley, Romeis, Whiting, 
Evans, Long, Scranton, W. 
Everhart, Louttit, Sessions, 
Farquar, Lyman, Smalis, 
NAYS—158, 
Allen, J. M. Browne, T. M. Cob! Dock 
Brown, W. W. — 5 


ings, 


Boockinrid C.R. Clardy, 
Breckinridge, WOP. Clements, 


Geddes, Jones, J. T. O Ferrall, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Gibson, C. H. iner, O'Neill, J.J. Struble, 
Glass, Laffoon, Outhwai ite, Swope, 
Glover, Laird, Payson, ‘Tarsney, 
Goff, Landes, 1. Taulbee, 
Green, W.J. Lan t Perkins, Taylor, Zach. 
rout, Lawler, rry. Townshend, 
Guenther, Le Fevre, * x 
e, ttle, Pidcock, Turner, 
Hall, Te, Plumb, Van Eaton, 
H: 5 Lovering, Randall, Wakefield, 
` Lowry, Reagan, Wallace, 
Hatch, Martin, Reid, J. W. Ward, J. H. 
Heard Matson, Richardson, Ward,T. B. 
Hemphill, Maybury, Riggs, Warner, A. J. 
Henderson, D. B. McAdoo, Rowell, Warner, William 
enderson, J. S. Ryan, eaver, A. J. 
Henderson, T.J. McCreary, Sayers, Weaver, J. B, 
Herbert, McMillin, Seney, Wheeler, 
Holman, McRae, Shaw, Wilkins, 
Holmes, Morgan, Singleton, Willis, 
Howard, Morrill, Skinner, Wilson, 
Hudd, Morrison, Snyder, ise, 
Hakon, —— ee 3 
ion, urphy, pringer, orthington. 
Johnston, T. D. Neal. Stewart. 
Jones, J. H. Norwood, St. Martin, 
NOT VOTING—M P 
Adams, G. E. Dibble, King, Sadler, 
Aiken, Dingley, Lehibach, Sawyer, 
Allen, C. H. Dowdney, Libbey, Scott, 
Anderson, C. M. Dunham, ney, Seymour, 
Anderson, J. A. McKinley, p 
Arnot, Ermentrout, Merriman, e, 
Atkinson, Felton, Miller, Stewart, J. W. 
Baker, Fisher, Milliken, ae W. J., Mo. 
Barbour, Gallinger, Mills, rm, 
Barksdale, Gibson, Eustace Mitchell T E.B. 
h, Green, R.S. orrow. ylor, I. H. 
Bliss, Grosvenor, ecco, Taylor, J. M. 
Bragg, Hammond, Nelson, Thomas, J. R. 
Brown, C. E. Hanback, 2 rockmorton, 
Buchanan, Harmer, O'Donnell, man, 
Candler, Haynes, O'Hara, Tucker, 
Henley, en, Van ick, 
Collins, Hepburn, Pettibone, ade, 
Hermann, elps, Wadsworth, 
Curtin, Hill, Pindar, Wellborn, 
8 2 Ranney, White, Milo 
Davenpo: Houk, Reese, Winans. 
Davideon, 1. R. ELM. Johnson, F. A. Robertson, 
wson, Johnston, J.T. Rogers, 


So the motion to recommit with instructions was not agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. WADE with Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, with Mr. ERMENTROUT, until further no- 
tice. 

Mr. WADE. I am paired with the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. GREEN], and should have voted in the affirmative on this proposi- 
tion if 1 had not been 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The question recurred upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I should like to know if the read- 
ms of the engrossed bill might not now be demanded? Has the bill 


The SPEAKER. This is already an engrossed bill. The House 
never orders a Senate bill to be 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I simply wanted to hear it, as it 
has been some time since it was read, but I shall not insist upon its 
reading now. 

Mr. 5 1 demand the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were 1 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 192, nays 41, not vot- 
ing 89; as follows: 


YEAS—12. 

Allen, J. M. Clardy, Frederick, Jackson, 
Atkinson, Clements, Faller, Johnston, T. D. 
Ballentine, Cobb, i : Jones, J. H. 
Barnes, Conger, Gay, Jones, J.T. 
Barry, 3 Gedd Kleiner, 
Bayne, Cowles, Gibson, C, H. La Follette, 
Benneti, Cox, lass, Landes, 
Blanchard, Crain, Glover, Lanham, 
Bland, Crisp, Goff, Lawler, 
Blount, Croxton, Green, W.J. Le Fevre, 
Bound, > $ Grout, Little, 
Boyle, Daniel, Guenther, Lore, 
Brady, Hale, Louttit, 
Breckinridge, C.R. Davidson, A. ©. Hall, Lovering, 
Browne, Tell CP. 8 Halsell, pee 

wr > Harris, „ 

— Dorsey, Hatch, Markham, 

Bengal, Dougherty, Heard. Martin, 


5 St. W. J. H. 
Nelson, Stone, W. 5. Ky. Ward, T. B. 
Norwood, Romeis, St x „A. J. 
O’Ferrall, Rowell, Struble, Warner, William 
Osborne, Ryan, Swope, eaver, A.J. 
Outhwaite, Sawyer, Symes, Weaver, J. B. 
Payne, Sayers, Tarsney, eber, 
Payson, m Taulbee, est, 
en . . Zach Ra à 
erry, ymour, omas, kins, 
Peters, Shaw, Thompson. Willis, 
Pidcock, Singleton, Townshend, Uson, 
ndar, Skinner, Trigg, Wise, 
Piumb, Snyder, Turner, Wolford, 
Price, Sowden, Van Eaton, Woodburn, 
Randall, Springer, Wade, Worthington 
NAYS 
Belmont, Hiestand, Mahoney, Sessions, 
Bin; 5 Hiscock, Merriman, Smalls, 
Bou Hi Millard, Spooner, 
Onak hell Felix 25 i Nenlor, Somborne 
y Johnson, F. A Oeil Charles Wait, 
Ely, elley, Parker. White, A. C. 
et 1 Pireo” Whiting. 
Hayden, rd Reed. T. B. 
epburn, Lindsley, Rice, 
Hewitt, ng, Rockwell, 
NOT VOTING—89. 
Adams, G. E. Cutcheon, King, Scott, - 
Adams J. J Davenport oon, Spriggs, 
Aiken, Davidson, R. II. M. Stahlnecker, 
Allen, C. H. won, Libbey, 
Anderson, C. M. Dibble, McKinley, Stewart, J. W. 
Anderson, ee a: —— W. J., Mo. 
Arnot, berry, en, rm, 
Baker, Ermentrout, Mills, Taylor, E. B. 
Barbour, Findlay, Mitchell, Taylor, I. H. 
Barksdale, Gallinger, Morrow, ‘Taylor, J. M. 
Beach, Gibson, Eustace Oates, ‘Thomas, 
Bliss, Gilfillan, Stee ‘Throckmorton, 
Bragg, Green, R.S. Tillman, 
Brown, C. E. Grosvenor, 8 Neil 3. J. Tucker, 
Brumm, Hammond, Owen, Van Schaick, 
Buchanan, nback, ‘eel, Viele, 
Campbell, T. J. Harmer, Pettibone, Wadsworth, 
Candler, Haynes, Phelps, Wellborn, 
Caswell, Henley, Ranney, White, Milo 
Collins, Hill, Reese, 
Compton, Hires, Robertson, 
Comstock, Houk, Rogers, 
Curtin, _ Johnston, J. T. Sadler, 
So the bill was 


passed. 
On motion of Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, by unanimous consent the 
of the names was dispensed with. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. PEEL with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, until further notice. 

Mr. MCKINLEY with Mr. MILLS, ; garing the remainder of the ses- 
sion. Mr. MoKIxLEX would vote for the Reagan bill if present. 

Mr. DUNN. If my colleague, Mr, PEEL, were present he would 
vote ay.“ 

The Stii, of ihe vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. REAGAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REAGAN. I now move that the House request a conference 
with the Senate upon this bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I hope that will not be done until 
the bill comes back from the Senate. They may agree to it just as it 
stands. You can not tell. [Laughter.] 

The motion of Mr. REAGAN was to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce the conferees hereafter. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to state, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the an- 
nouncement of a pair between my colleague, Mr. MILLs, and Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY, that Mr. MILLS also would have voted in the affirmative on 
this bill if present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
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` JULY 30, 


R. Ware, of Virginia; 

An act (H. R. 8023) to give the assentof Congress to the construction 
of a bridge by the municipalities of Menominee, S Mich., and Marinette, 
Wis., over Menominee River; and 

An act (H. R. 9208) to permit the entry free of duty of foreign goods 
for exhibition at the fourth biennial exhibition of the United States 
Bottlers’ Protective Association. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of itsclerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate agreed to the amendments of the 
House of tative to Senate bills of the following titles: 

A bill 2 718) for the relief of Francis Gilbeau; and 

A bill (S. 1008) to empower the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
er ga Protestant Church to hold property in the District of Co- 

umbia, 

The message further announced that the Senate di to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2172) re- 
storing to the United States certain of the lands granted to the No: 
ern Pacific Railroad Company to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and to restore the same to settle- 
ment, and for other p agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the di g votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. DOLPH, Mr. TELLER, and Mr. COCKRELL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House was ee 2e 
bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the appointment and compensation of 
district judge for the southern district of Alabama, 

The m: also announced that the Senate disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the House of tatives to the bill (S. 1599) for the relief 
of the Phoenix National of the city of New York, asked a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed as the conferees on the part of theSenate Mr. EVARTS, 
Mr. INGALLS, and Mr. VEST. 

The 1 also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 9857) in relation to the western judicial district 
of Wisconsin, requested a conference with the House of resentatives 
on the said bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. EDMUNDS, 
Mr. EVARTS, and Mr. PuGH as conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also returned to the House in compliance with its re- 
quest the joint resolution (H. Res. 295) A anant y the public building 
authorized by act of Congress approved June 13, 1886, at Savannah 
Ga., to be located not less than 40 feet from any other building, instead 
of 50 feet, as provided in said act. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Irise to a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I present a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the bill known as the river and harbor bill, which I ask to have 
read with the accompanying statement. 

Mr. HATCH. I give notice that I shall raise the question of con- 
sideration on that re roth in favor of the Senate bill reported by the 
Committee on Agri 

Mr. RANDALL. What bill is that? 

Mr. HATCH. The amendment to what is known as the pleuro- 
pneumonia bill. 

Mr. CONGER. I call up the special order set for to-day, the con- 
sideration of the pension bills on the Calendar which were postponed 
until this day. 

The SPEAKER. There is a privileged report before the House. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Can not the question of consideration 
be raised? 

The SPEAKER. It can be. The Chair will state that before the 
adoption of the present rules it was the duty of the Chair whenever any 


ies, 
who also informed the House that the President had approved acts of | resolution or proposition came before the House to submit the question 


the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 22) authorizing the preparation of a com- 
pilation of the reports of committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 54) to credit Lieutenants Giles B. Harbor 

and William H. Scheutze with sea-duty and sea-pay while engaged in 
the search for Lieutenant Chipp and party, and also for the time em- 
a ge in bringing home the remains of Lieutenant-Commander De Long 
and party; 

An act (H. R. 3720) for the relief of Francis H. Plummer; 


whether the House would then proceed to considerit. But the rule 

now provides that this question shall not be put unless demanded by 

some gentleman, and this applies to every proposition of every charac- 

ter that may come before the House. The Clerk will read the rule. 
The Clerk read clause 3 of Rule XVI, as follows: 


When any motion or proposition is made the question, Will the House now 
consider it? shall not be put unless demanded by a member. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair will state that while the gentleman has 
the right to make the report and submit it to the House, any gentleman 
has the right to raise the question whether the House will now proceed 


An act (H. R. 1983) to increase the appropriation for the erection of | to consider it. If the House refuses to consider it it ned on the 


the public building at Reading, Pa. 
An act (H. R. 4670) granting to the county of Clatsop, in the State 


table, to be called up as a matter of privilege whenever the gentleman 
sees proper. 


1886. 


` Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent to have a 
committee of conference appointed on House bill No. 5003. 

The SPEAKER. There is a conference report now pending before 
the House. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. DUNN (interrupting the reading). Iam satisfied that the dif- 
ference between the bill as it was before the House and as it is now re- 
ported by the committee of conference may be stated by the gentle- 
man in charge of the report so as to save time in the reading. 


Mr. HATCH. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BLAND). The regular order being 


called for, the Clerk will proceed with the reading. 
The Clerk continued and completed the reading of the conference re- 
port, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. Shared! making appropriations for 
the repairs, construction, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other pu having met, after full and free conference 
are agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate and concur in the same with an amendment to which the Senate to 
wit; Strike out all after the enacting clause of the Senate amendment and in- 
sert the following: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
wane as follows: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 

ollowing : 

That the following sums of money be, and are hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid outofany money in the Treasury not otherwise approp: and to beex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the construction, com- 
pletion, repair, and preservation of the public works herein named: 

Improving harbor at Rockland, Me.: Ne cera | improvement, $22,500. 

Improving breakwater at the mouth of Saco River, Maine: Continuing im- 
provement and repairs, $12,500. 

Improving harbor at Portland, Me.: Continuing E a raae $30,000. 

2 the channel in Back Cove, Portland, Me.: Continuing improve- 
ment, 826.250. 

Improving harbor at York, Me., $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Portsmouth, N. H.: Continuing pig ct ones ma $15,000. 

3 the harbor of refuge at Little Harbor, N. H.: Continuing improve- 
ment, 810,000. 

Improving harbor at Burlington, Vt.: Continuing improvement, 818.750. 

For a breakwater at Gordon’s landing, on Lake Champlain, to be built on the 
12-foot curve mentioned in the papers accompanying the report of the Secretary 
of War to the Senate dated March 1, 1886 (Executive Document No. 81, Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session), $18,750. 

Improving harbor at Boston, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $56,250; of 
which $18,750 are to be expended at Fort Point Channel, on Part A, below Con- 

street bridge. 
$635,000. 


antucket, Mass.: Continuing improvement $15,000. 


Improving harbor at Provincetown, Mass.: Continuing arn peng $3,000. 
000, or so much as 
ed, for a survey,and remainder on Babson’s Ledge. 


provided er, That the Secretary of War shall a nt a board of three 
gineers 3 into the practicability, Moa etap and advisability of con- 


struction of a national harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, and report the and 


their conclusions to Con; at its next session: A Surther, That the 
expenses of said board be paid out of the Cy a tae ven herein made. 
mproving harbor at Scituate, Mass.: Continuing im) $10,000. 


provement, . 
Improving harbor at W : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving harbor at Wood's Holl, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $14,500. 
Im toring harbor at Block Island, R.I.: Continuing improvement, $20,000 ; of 
which: $8,000 shall be expended on the breakwater and $12,000 on the inner 
bor. 
Improving h..rbor at Newport, N. I.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
Improving harbor at Lp rt, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $20,000, 
Improving harbor at Blac k, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving breakwater at New Haven, Conn.: Continuing improvement, 
75,000. 
Improving harbor at New Haven, Coni.: Continuing improvement, $20,000, 
Improving harbor at New London, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving harbor at Norwalk, Conn.: 8 improvement, $3, 
Improving harbor at Stonington, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
Improving harbor at Stamford, Conn. : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving harbor at Buffalo, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, and repairs on 
the outer breakwater, $112,500, 
Improving Buttermilk Channel, New York : Continuing me, wheres oe $56,250. 
Improving breakwater at Rouse's Point, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, 


000. 
Improving harbor at Dunkirk, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
aah harbor at Canarsie Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


improving harbor at Charlotte, N. Y.: Continuing improvement and repairs, 
Improving harbor at Flushing Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Im roving channe? at Gowanus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
improving harbor at Great Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at Greenport, N. V.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving harbor at Little Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at Oak Orchard, N. Y.: Continuing improvement by repairs, 
Improving harbor at Olcott, N. Y.: Continuing improvement and repairs, $10,- 
Improving harbor at Wilson, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
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Im ing harbor at Ogdensburg, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $10,000; 
Ea Ne with the amount on hand, is to be used in removing obstruc- 
tions from the mouth of the Oswegatchee and continuing the excavation at the 
lower harbor up stream. 

3 harbor at Oswego, N. Y.: Continuing eee $71,250: of 
which $56,250 to be used in repairs, and $15,000 in continuing work on the harbor. 
Improving harbor at Rondout, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $2,500. 


Improving harbor at Saugerties, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
2 harbor at Sheepshead Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


Improving New York Harbor, New York: To secure a 30-foot channel at mean 
low water at the Sandy Hook entrance of the harbor, upon such plan as the 
Secretary of War may approve, „000. 

Improving channel between Staten Island and the New Jersey shore, New 
York and New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Raritan Bay, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at Plattsburg, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

For a more thorough and definite survey and examination of the harbor at 
Atlantic City, N. J., with a view of making á harbor of refuge at that point $5,000; 
said examination and survey to be made by a board co ting of ree United 
States engineers. 

Improving harbor at Erie, Pa.: Continuing improvement, and also for the 
improvement of said harbor as recommended by the Chief of Engineers-January 
13, 1885, $37,500: Provided. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to receive and accept for the United States, from the ma- 
rine hospital of Erie, Pa., the title to the peninsula of Presque Isle, at Erie, Pa., 
as tendered by the said marine hospital, agreeably to the provisions of an act 
of the Legislature of the State of 3 approved May 11, 1871: And pro- 
vided further, That $22,500 of said sum shall not be expended until the aforesaid 
title shall be accepted by the Secretary of War. 

meng rye ice-harbor at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania: Continuing improve- 
ment, 815.000. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to cede to the city of Chester, Pa., the upper 
and lower piers located in said city and extending into the Delaware River, and 
formerly used as an ice-harbor, 
ree Delaware Breakwater, Delaware; Continuing improvement, $56,- 


Improving ice-harbor at New Castle, Del.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Wilmington, Del. : Continuing improvement, $18,750. è 

Improving harbor at Baltimore, Md. Continuing E en aater $150,000. 

Improving barbor at Breton Bay, Maryland: Continuing improvement, $6,500. 

For continuing the improvement of the Potomac River the vicinity of 
de ig te with reference to the improvement in navigation, the ish- 
ment of bor-lines, and the raising of the flats, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War and in accordance with existing plans, $375,000: Provided, Thatno 
part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be expended upon or with reference 
to any place in respect of which the title of the United States is in doubt, or in 
respect to which any claim adverse to the United States has been made. - 

Improving harbor at Norfolk, Va.. and improving approach to Norfolk Har- 
bor and the United States navy-yard at Norfolk: Continuing improvement by 
widening the channel of Elizabeth River to the port-warden’s line on the east- 
ern side, between Lambert's Point light and Fort Norfolk, $187,500; of which 
$50,000 shall be expended in improving the harbor, and $137,500 in widening the 
the channel of Elizabeth River to the port-warden’s line on the eastern side 
between Lambert's Point light and Fort Norfolk, beginning at Lambert's Point 
light, including the construction of the proposed dike, 

Improving harbor at Beaufort, N. C.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

ey harbor at Edenton Bay, North Carolina: Continuing improve- 
ment, $2,000. 

. ee the inland water way between New Berne and Beaufort, N. C., 


Improving harbor at Charleston, including Sullivan's Island, South Carolina: 
Continuing 5 $187,500. 
Improving Winyaw Bay, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 
Improving harbor at Georgetown, S. C.: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 
Improving harbor at Brunswick, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $22,500. 
ratty Cumberland Sou id, Georgia and Florida: Continuing improve- 
ment, 5 
Improving harbor at Savannah, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $159,000. 
Improving harbor at Apalachicola Bay, Florida: Continuing improvement, 
$12,000; of which $2,000 may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be ex- 
pended at the Carabello or ked River. 
For examination and survey of the entrance to harbor at Key West, Fla., 


mproving harbor at Pensaco!n, Fla.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 

Improving harbor at Tampa Bay, Florida: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harbor at Cedar a Ae Fila., $7,000, 

Improving harbor at Mobile : Continuing improvement, $90,000. 

Improving harbor at Biloxi Bay, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $12,- 
500; which sum, together with the money on hand heretofore appropriated for 
the roadstead, is hereby directed to be used in deepening the channel from Mis- 
sissippi Sound to the wharves at Biloxi. 

Improving Aransas Pass and Bay up to Rockport and Corpus Christi, Tex.: 
Continuing improvement, $101,250. 

Improving Brazos Santiago Harbor, Texas: Continuing improvement, $37,500, 

pie gts og of entrance to Galveston Harbor, Texas: Continuing improve- 
ment, $300,000. 

Improving Pass Cavallo, Texas: Continuing improvement, $37,500. 

Improving Sabine Pass and Blue Buck Bar, : Continuing improvement, 


98.750. 

Improving shi nel in Galveston Bay. Texas, from Morgan's Cut to Bol- 
ivar Channel: ntinuing improvement, for which purpose the balance now 
eee << the money heretofore appropriated for this work is hereby di- 
rected to be expended by the Secretary of War in the completion of said chan- 
nel, in accordance with the plans heretofore adopted, and in marking out said 
rene by piles or stakes, so as to enable navigators to find the same without 

ulty. 

Improving harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 
wa harbor at mouth of Black River, Ohio: Continuing improvement, 
1 harbor at Cleveland, Ohio, on the last plan projected, $93,750; of 
which $30,000 are to be used in building a parapet on the existing breakwater, 
and the $100,000 now on hand to be available for work on the last plan. 

Improving harbor at Fairport, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving harbor at Huron, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

Improving ice-harbor at mouth of the Muskingum River, Ohio: Continu- 
ing improvement, $37,500. 

mproving harbor at Port Clinton, Ohio, by repairs of existing works, $2,000. 

For the pu: of acquiring the title to the land adjoining the inn & end of 
the west pier t by the United States for the improvement of the harbor at 
Port Clinton, Ohio, the Secre of War shall negotiate with the owner or 
owners of the land for the pure thereof at a reasonable price, to be ap- 
proved by Congress; and if an agreement as to price can not be made with the 
owner, then the value of the same shall be ascertained in the mode provided by 
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tho Jaws of — ——ꝛE—̃— for publionses tn that State, the 


result of said nia of condemnation, if taken, to be reported to the next 
ee harbor at Sandusky City, Obio; by dredging the channel ee 
the outer bar and within the bay; and for this the money a ted 

by act of July 5, 1884, now on pe pg og available, and t r 


sum of $5,000 is Saya priated. 
Im 7 Ohio: Continuing improvement of the Maumee 


tay ot Wer ae $112,500 A the bates f th $25,000 heretot vie —— 
ar, an ce of the e ore appropriated are 
hereby made available oe 


for clearing the old channel. 
Improving harbor at Vermillion, Ohio: Continui improvement, $3,000, 
Improving harbor at ery oes City, Ind.: Contin ing improvement, $56,250; 
: Continuing 8 810.000. 


of which sum $1,875 are to be used on the inner 
`: Continuing creer, $75, ——. 
Continuing 


uing improvement, 
easy entrance to Pine Lake, Mich. : Gontinu- 


, Mich.: Continuing prorata $15,000. 

‘ort, Mich..by extension of piers and repairs: 

uing imprévement, $7,000. 

Imp: harbor at Grand Haven, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 
oni harbor of refuge at Grand Marais, Mich.: Continuing improve- 

ment, $26,250. 


harbor at Ludin Mich. : Continuing improvement, $56,250. 
Improving ston, 2 Ka pi 


000. 
Improving and repairing harbor of refuge at Sand Beach, Michigan: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $75,000; of which not exceeding $37,500. are to be used in 


mproving harbor at Saint Toph hey Continuing improvement, $10,000. 


Improving harbor at Sees Mich. : To com complete improvement, Neen 5 
Improving harbor at South Haven, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $5 
— pro harbor at White River, aries 5 provement, rir - 


over the Government 


= Green Green Bay Wis, 9 improvement, $7,000, 

Improving harbor improvement, $5,000, 

Improving harbor — Rename — N 8 $10,0 000. 

Improving harbor at Manitowoc, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Menominee, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

—— harbor of refuge at Milwaukee, Wis.: Continuing improvement on 
bay and harbor, $60,000, 

Improving —.— 2 Oconto, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $8,000. 

Improving harbor at Port Washington, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $5,- 


ving harbor at Superior Bay and Saint Louis Bay, Wisconsin : 
t, $22,500 i in in his next annua! re- 

boat or other facilities 
ng the harbors of Duluth and Superior. Thir- 
of the money hereby a; appropriated are to be 
r Bay and Harbor, and in repairing piers at 
$9,000 in ging Saint Louis Bay, along the dock-line on 
ipamana deep water at Connor's Point toward deep water at 


9 $112,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, 
That no part of said sum shall be e the of War shall have 
caused an to be made 


over and above the net 
structing said canal, an 
— ahaa rovided byt the act of Se gage making said grant, approved A 251 10, 

none of said moneys xpended except upon a full an abso- 
Iuteconve to the United States of said 7 aatal, harbor, easements, rigħts 
of wa: haere and tobe pip messin of ev name and mene ponny 
to sai Apari free and clear of all liens and incumbrances: And p: Surther, 
‘That notwithstanding the report of said board of engineers, the money herein 
appropriated — the purchase of said water way shall not be ded unless 
the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers be satisfied of 8 
and desirability of the United States acquiring and making free of toll said har- 
bor of refuge and water way. 

Improving harbor at Duluth, Minn. : Continuing improvement, and enlargin; 
basin between Minnesota and Rice's Points, $56,250; of which a sum not peel mo 
ing $500 may be used in placing buoys in ‘the channels and elsewhere where 
needed in the harbor; and the consent of the United States is hereby given to 
a —.— of theexisting dock-line on the east side of Rice’s Point by the munici- 

gn beg Duluth: Provided, That such change meets the approval of the 
reer of 

Improving harbor at Grand Marais, Minn. : 

Improving harbor at Agate Bay, Mi 

—— a at Lake City, Minn.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

8 improvement, $75,- 


Im and bay at Humboldt, Cal.: 
9007 “toto 5 That no of said sum shall be expended until the 12 acres of 
ion necessary to said and such con shall have been conveyed to the United 


Continuing improvement, $10,000, 
$22,500. 


States free of such conveyance has been approved by the Secre- 
of War, after the A! eral of the United States shall —— certified 
to of War that t e title is perfect. 
rat : Continuing improvement, $60,000. 
F necessary, by 
priated for a 3 Ge San Harbor, San Pablo Bay, Suisun Bay, t 
AO Carquinez, mouth of San Joaquin River, and mouth of Sacramento River, Cal- 


proving harbor at Red Wood, Cal.: Coainuing improvement, W. 000. 


— sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be n Roa hereby 
erect i examination, survey, and cost of obta a channel 250 
wide and 24 fect deep at mean low water across the —.— and from 


thence to a point abreast of beacon No. 2. in San Diego Harbor, California; also, 
of obtaining a navigable channel ee least 8 fect in depth at mean low water at 
Newport Harbor, California; also, of the establishment of a breakwater extend- 
ing in a southeasterly direction one-fourth of a mile, more or along the 
sunken reef commencing ator near Whaler's Point, so called, at San Luis Obispo 
Harbor, California. 

Improving harbor at Wilmington, Cal.: Continuing —— See 

Improving harbor at Yaquina Bay, Oregon; Cantona improvement, $75,090 

Improvement of the harbor at entrance of Oregon, 3 

2 Lubec Channel, Maine: Continuing improvement, 

Improving Moosebec Bar, Maine: Continuin improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Penobscot River, Maine: Continui uing i improvement, 2 

553 l opposite Bangor and removing obstructions near Crosby's Narrows, 


8 Saco River, Maine, $12,500. 
Improving Narragaugus River, Maine, $10,000. 
gan Cocheco River, New Hampshire: 


Improving tag River, ae 1 
Improving Warren River, Rhode Island, $, 
ane Pawtucket Sante Rhode land: Continuing improvement, 


t e Providence River and Narragansctt Day, Rhode Island: Contin- 
uing vement, $30,000. 

For removing Green Jacket Shoal, Providence River, Rhode Island, $26,250, 

Improving Pawcatuck River, Rhode Island. $12,000. 

vind bf Connecticut River, below Hartford, Conn.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $26,250. 

Improving Housatonic River, Connecticut, $5,000. 

Improving Thames River, Connecticut: Continuing improvement, $22,500. 

zapove East Chester Creek, New York: Continuing improvement. $10,000, 

roving Hudson River, New York: Continuing improvement, $26,250; 0 
whic $15, 000 may be used for the removal of the rock in channel at Van Wie's 
oint. 

Improving Newtown Creek and Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
$37,500; of which $9,375 to be expended on west branch between Maspeth ave- 
nue and Dual Bridge, at Grand street and Metropolitan avenue; 89. 378 to be ex- 
pended on main branch between Easterly Grand Street bridge to Metropolitan 
ese and balance on lower end from Maspeth avenue to the mouth of the 
cree 

Improving Hell Gate, New York: Continuing improvement, $112.500. 

Improving Narrows at Lake Champlain, New York, from Benson, Vt., to canal 
locks at Whitehall, N. Y., $30,000, 

Improving Ticonderoga River, New York: Continuing eres at ge HN $2,000. 

Improving Maurice River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 

Improving Passaic River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $26,250; of 
which $2,250 are to be used above Newark. 

Improving Raritan River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, 526.250. 

Improving Shrewsbury River, New Jersey: 5 810,000. 

Improving South River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Saint Jones River, Delaware: Continuing improvement, $10,000 

Improving Nanticoke River, Delaware: Continuing improvement up to and 
near the town of Laurel, Del., $10,000. 

Improving Monongahela River, Pennsylvania and West Virginia: Continu- 
ing improvement, $00,900; but no charges or toils shall be collected on any other 
part of the river on any commerce on said river which originates above the 
works herein appropriated for, 

For beginning the construction of a dam at Herr's Island, in the Allegheny 
River, near Pittsburgh, Pa., $37,500. 

Improving Allegheny River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 

Improving Schuy!kill River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $13,750. 

Improving Delaware River, Pennsylvania and New Jersey: Continuing im- 
provement from Trenton to its mouth, $210,000; of which $20,000 be ap- 
plied to improving the channel between Camden, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and $7,500, or so much thereof as may be needed, shali be expended on said river 
and its tidal tributaries above Bridesburg. 

3 paves aay River, Maryland: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Corsica land: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

For rebuilding an at Battery Island, head of the Chesapeake Bay, which 
were carried away by ice, strengthening and protecting the works at that point 
from future destruction, $17,275. 

Improving Susquehanna River, Maryland and Pennsylvania: Continuing 
improvement, $5,000; to be expended above the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad bridge. 

Improving 8 River, Maryland: Continuing and completing im- 
provement, $8,000, 

Improving, by dredging and otherwise, tho inland water way from Chinco- 
teague Bay, Virginia, to Delaware Bay at or near Lewes, Del., to be used from 
Chincoteague Bay to Indian River Bay, 318,750. 

Improving Appomattox River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving Chickahominy River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 

Improving James River, Virginia: Continuing improvement below Rich- 
mond, $112,500. 

Improving Mattaponi River, Virginia: Specs eat improvement, $5,000. 

Improving New kiver, Virginia: .Continuin improvement between the lead- 
mines, in Wythe County, and the mouth of Wilson s Creek, in Grayson County, 
$10,000, r with the $3,000 now on hand. 

Improving Pamunky River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,009. 

Improving Rappahannock River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $20,000, 

Improving Staunton River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $10,000; one- 
half of which is to be expended between the mouth of Pig River and the Mid- 
land Railroad crossing. 

Improving York River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $18,759, 

Improving Dan River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving Big Sandy River, West Virginia and Kentucky: Continuing im- 

rovement, $30,000; of which sum $3,750 are to be expended on Tug Fork, in 

Nest V iin ‘and. $3,750 on Lavisa Fork, in Kentucky. 

Improving Buckhannon River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 


Continuing improvement, 


A ine Great Kanawha River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Elk River, West Virginia: 858 improvement, $1,500. 

Improving Guyandotte River, West Virginia: Continuing rey ement, the 
amount heretofore appropriated is hereby made available for this purpose. 

Improving Little Kanawha River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 
816.8485 of which $1,875 shall be used in continuing the improvement of naviga- 
tion above the west fork. But no toll shall be collected by any person or cor; 
ration for this improved navigation; and such right, if any exist, shall be re 
quished, in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War, before the expenditure 
of any of the money herein appropriated for this work. 

Improving Cape Fear River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


1886. 


$168,750; of which sum $11,250 are to be expended above Wilmington, the 
CCC Wilmington, including as much of its 
northeast branch as lies in front of Wilmi S sithin the the city limits. 
B ne Contentnia Creek, North Carolina: Continuing 3 


8 
5 usim iver, No 
I New River, 
g Pamlico and ovement, improve- 


Black River, North Carolina, $3,000: Provided, That all claims of 
es to the . F 
re the commencement of said improvement. 
ving Roanoke River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
be used for th „ 
co e purpose of removing 
oe 
Impro ver, No 
Improving Dan ‘Riven iN, Carolina 
n, N. C., and Danville, Va., $10, 000. 
eee Vadkin River, North Carolina: Continuin improvement, $10,000, 
8 oy Pama i water iso between Beaufort p fera and New Rivyer, 
N Caro . Bogos Sound. $10,000. 
Improving ‘Ashley ver, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 
Improving Edisto River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
1 Great Pee Dee River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


tina: Continuing improvement, $3,500. 
: Continuing improvement between 


Improving Salkiehatchie River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 
8 Santee River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 818,750; 
no part of which sum to be used for the construction of any road bridge across 


the Mosquito Creek Canal: That if salt water be found flowing into 
said a Creek, $5,000 of said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be used for the construction of a flood-gate at upper end of the canal, to 
. the same. 
— . Waccamaw River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Wappoo Cut, South Carolina: Continuing improyement, $5,000. 
Improving Wateree River, Carolina: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 
Soori Congaree River, South Carolina, $7,500. 
ay, PAV TAP River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,090; of 
which $10, are to be used on Doboy Bar, or so much th thereof as may be neces- 


Improvin Chattahoochce River, Georgiaand Alabama: Continuing improve- 
men 
Improving Coosa River, Georgia and Alabama: 


am ving Flint River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000; of which 
ra ino 000 are to be ex pended between Albany and Montezuma, and $15,000 below 


Continuing improvement, 


so much with the — may be the eee of War, to pay for work amen on 221d 

im ment, under the direction of the War Department, since the last appro- 
on was exhausted, 

Improving Savannah River below Augusta, Ga.: Continuing improvement. 


000. 
Improving Apalachicola River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $1,000, 
Improving Caloosahatchee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 
ovement, $1502 of which st River, Lyrae and 3 

vement, 


Conecuh- 


pro 3 
eee La 1 Bayou, Florida: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving and Pease Rivers, Florida: Continuing improvement, 
$13,000; of Which $5.00 $5,000 may be expended on Pease River. 
Im on channel over the bar at the mouth of Saint t John’s River, Florida : 

Con K improvement, 000. 

8 Suwanee River, Florida: Coin ine: improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Volusia Bar, Florida: To comp ete improvement, $7,500. 
Improving Withlacooche River, Florida: ntinuing improvement, $3,000. 
Improving Alabama River, Alabama; Continuing Saag nar $15,000, 
Improving Black Warrior River from Tuscaloosa to Daniels Creek, 

together with the $17,000 on hand; to be expended in accordance with 
the plan adopted by the board of engineers. 
Improving wha River, : Comtinuing improvement, $7,500: Pro- 
That no 8 said sum shall be expended until the officer shall 
have ee that the railroad and other bridges across said river have been 
pro with good and sufficient draw-openings. 
Improving Tallapoosa River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 
Improving Warrior River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $18,750; to be 
expended below Tuscaloosa. 
Improving Tombigbee River, Alabama and Mississippi: Continuing improve- 
ment, $18,750; to be expended below Vienna, $11,250; and between Vienna and 


Fulton, $7,500. 
sippi: pee 8 $5,000; 


sss roving Big Sunflower River, Mississi 
$2,000 to be expended between 
Improving Noxubee River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $7,500. -` 
Improving Pascagoula River, pee ennas S Continui Spr includ- 
ing bar atthe mouth, and from there to the mills at Moss Point, $20, 
the balance of the money now on hand heretofore — — for 9 
5 plied to the same p 
Improving Pearl River, N oah Continuing i improvement, $17,625; of 
whic! ogee pape be expended between Edinburg and , £2,250 between 
and Jackson, and the remainder below Jackson, including bar at the 
mouth of East Pearl River. 
Improving Steele’s Bayou, Mississippi, including Washington Bayou: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $2,500. 
Improving Tallahatehee River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $3,500. 
Improving Tchula Lake, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
8 Yalobusha River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improvipg Bayou Pierre, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
hon roving Yazoo River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $15,000; of 
$5,000, or so much as may be necessary, to be in repairing snag- 


pimproving Big Black River, Mississippi: Continuing erin gape or — oe 

no part of this appropriation shall be used until the State Mis- 

sissippi shall have first caused the bridges over said stream south of the Vicks- 

— 3 Meridian Railroad to be so constructed as not to obstruet tho naviga- 
ol 
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be necessary, shall be gone making a thorou; 
. Ark., to the Atchafalaya River, and in comp! 


Im Tehefuncte River and Doge Falia, Louisiana: Continuing im- 
8 500; to be expended in improvement of Bogue up to 


Improving Tickfaw River, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $2,000; tobe 
expended on its navigable tributaries. 

Improving Ouachita River, Louisiana and Arkansas, and Black River, Lonisi- 
ana: Continuing fe perro $17,500; of which $7,500, or so much as 
may be necessary, for repairing snag-boat Wagner. 

Improving Calcasieu River and Pass, Louisiana: Continuing improvement to 
secure a pavene channel 8 feet deep over the bars affect the entrance to 
said river and pass, and for this purpose the money on hand 
priated for improvement of Calcasieu River is to be used. 

Improving mouth of Brazos River, Texas: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving Buffalo Bayou, Texas: Continuing improvement, $18,7 

Improving Saint Francis River, Arkansas and Missouri, to the town of Saint 
Francis: Continuing improvement, $8,000. 

Improvin; A Peteca River, Arkanras: Continuing 5 5 vement, $75,000; ac- 
cording to plan and recommendations in Appendix V 13, Executive Docu- 
ment 1, Forty-ninth Con; ; of which there are to be expended $8,000 at Pine 
Bluff, $13,000 at Fort Sm: „and $10,000 at Dardanelles, or so much thereof under, 
those sums respectively as may be necessary at those points. 

For the removal of snags, wrecks, and other obstructions in the Arkansas 
be athe $19,875; of Which sum $1,125, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
shall be used to complete the survey ‘of the Arkansas River between Little Rock’ 
Arkan: and Wichita, Kans. 

Improving Red River, Arkansas, above Fulton, Ark., $7,000. 

Improving Little Red River, Arkansas, $3,000. 

Depiwsing Black River, and ep $5,000. 

Improving Petit Jean River, Arkansas, $3, 

Improving White River, Arkansas: E $18,000; $13,000 
of which, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to complete the survey of 
said river; the remainder for general improvement. 

For removing the rock shoals in Fourche River, Arka situate 4 miles 
south of Perryville, in Perry County, 3 according to plans of the 
engineers for creating a 50-foot channel, $5,000 

Improving Big Hatchee River, Tennessee : Continuing improvement, $3,099. 
Improving Caney Fork River, Tennessee: Continuing 8 38,000, 


Improving Cli River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Cumberland River, Tennessee and Kentuck : Continuing im- 
rovement above Nashville, with a view to secure in the annel a de oft 


‘eet, commencing with the lock at or near the lower island at Nashville, $75,000. 
peg yn Cumberland River below Nashville, Tenn.: Continuing improve- 
ment, 
Improving French Broad 2 Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $6,000. 
improving Hiawasse River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, 
Improving South Fork of Forked Deer River, Tennessee: Continuing im- 


provement, 35,000. 
Improving Tennessee River above Chattanooga, Tenn,: Continuing improve- 
nien; 500. 
mproving Tennessee River at Big Muscle Shoals, Little Muscle Shoals, and 
pk 5925 Shoals, Alabama: To complete improvements at these localities, 
S improving South Fork of Cumberland River, Kentucky: Continuing improve- 
ment, 
Improving Kentucky River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $187,500. 
Improving Tradewater River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $2,000 
Improving the Falls of the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky.: Continuing im- 
abe a gages according to the last plan of the engineer in eet and to be first 
lied to the po este of the work now in progress, : Provided, That 


that sum $50,000 shall be expended in enlarging the —.— ‘basin, as recom- 
mended in the last re ofthe engineer in charge. 
pelaminan of 


aris naga apace Sommer pean and directed to ascertain the value 
oa commercial importance of the works and p: rty of the Green and Bar- 
ren River Navigation Company, situated on the G reen and Barren Rivers, in 
the State of Kentucky, and of the Monongaheia Navigation Company, situated 
on the Monongahela River, in the State of Pennsylvania; and in order to no- 
quire such information the Secretary of War shall appoint a board of three com- 

tent e rues from the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, which 
Roan in each case report to the Secretary of War, whoshall report thereon 


to Congress at its next su: ing session; and the cost of such examination 


shall be Berein out of the sum appropriated by this act for surveys: Provided, That 
a rein shall be construed as committing Congress to the purchase of 
e 


8 of the Muskingum River, Ohio, between Zanesville and the 
mouth of the river, and for operating the ae 000, And the United States 
hereby accepts from the — of Ohio the said M m River improvement, 
and all the locks, dams, and 3 and the canals, belonging to 
said improvement, and ali th and property of eve’ kind, and rights, 
in said river, and its improvements, now owned, held, and enjoyed by the State 
of Ohio, including all water leases and rights to use water under and by virtue 
of any lease of water now running and in force between the State of Ohio and 
all persons. using said water, hereby intending to transfer to the United States 
such rights in said leases and contracts as are now owned, held, or reserved by 
the Siate of 15 but — to —— right to the use of the water of said river 
now owned and held b; any water right under any lease or con- 
tract with the State of oh wry the United States hereby assumes control of 
said river, maneo to the paramount interest of navigation. The visions of 
this act, so far as they relate to the Muskingum River, shall not take effect, nor 
shall the money hereby appropriated be available, until the State of Ohio, acting 
by its duly authorized agent, turns over to the United States all property ceded 
by the act of the Assembly aforesaid, and all personal property belong- 
ing to the improvement aforesaid, used in its care and improvement, and 
any balance of money appropriated by said State for the improvement of said 
river, and which is not expended on the 15th day of July, 1888. 
Improving Clinton River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $6,000. 
Improving Detroit River, Michigan : Continuing improvement, $37,590. 
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1878 are to 5 River, — — t ok improvement, $55,700; of 
* 


e west 
ng West Bay City. 


For the of the two improved water ways known as the Portage 


said mone 
to be e by a board of three engineers to ascertain and report upon the im- 
rtance and value of the free use of said two harbors of refuge and the water 


3 

an 
proving Chippewa River, Wisconsin: Continuing improvement from the 
es dam to its mouth, $18,750, 

Improving Fox River, Wisconsin: Continuing improvement below Montello, 
on the approved plan, $56,250. And the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
have the examination and survey of the Wisconsin River from Portage to the 
mouth, now itary nse by aboard of engineers, completed as soon as practica- 
ble, and a report thereof made on or before the meeting of the next session of 
Congress. And the sum of $5,000 of the above 9 or so much thereof 
as may be neccssary, oor be expended at or near riage City to prevent the 
overflow of the W ison n River into the Upper Fox River, so as to prevent in- 
yury to the Government works on Fox River; andthis expenditure may be made 
separately or, or if deemed more economical by the Secretary of War, in add- 
ing to any protecting works whiéh may be made by the State of Wisconsin. 

m 77500. Saint Croix River, Wisconsin and Minnesota: Continuing improve- 
ment, $7,500. 

Improving Wabash River, Indiana and Illinois: Continuing work on lock and 
dams at Grand Rapids, and on the river from Grand Rapids to its mouth, $39,- 
000, and $9,000 to be expended on the river at Grayville. 

t= sid White River, Indiana: Continuing improvement below Hazelton, 


mproving Calumet River, Illinois: Continuing improvement,$30,000,of which 
811 220 are to be used between the Forks and one-half mile east of Hammond, 
Ind.; $5,625 of which are to be used in dredging the river between the Forks 
and the State line of Illinois and Indiana, and $5,625 on the river at Hammond, 
Ind.: Provided, however, That no of said sum, nor any sum heretofore ap- 
propriated, except the said $15,000 for the river above the Forks, shall be ex- 
ded until the entire right of way, as set forth in Senate Executive Document 
No. 9, second session Forty-seventh Congress, shall have been conveyed to the 
United States free of expense, and the United States shall be fully released from 
all liability for damages to adjacent property-owners, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War; and if any of the owners of real estate uired to be taken 
or that is dam: for the oy meg of straightening or widening that portion of 
the Calumet River for which e appropriation herein is now made can not be 
induced to convey to the United States such real estate so required, and release 
their claim for caused by said improvement, or should the owner or 
owners be incapable of conveying and releasing, or should his or her name or 
residence be unknown, or he or she be a non-resident of the State of Illinois, it 
shall then be the duty of the United States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois to immediately file a petition in any court havin eee thereof, 
in the manner and as authorized by the laws of the State of Illinois in such cases, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the just compensation to be paid to the respect- 
ive owners of the land taken or damaged: Provided, however, That the other 
owners of 8 rties interested in said improvement shall first exe- 
cute a bone to the United States, to be approved by the Secretary of War, forthe 
yment of the costs of such gs, and to pay any judgment that ma 
rendered therein; and on ure to do so the scene rl shall 1 
Improving Illinois River, Illinois: Continuing improvement, 8112,00, of which 
sum $3,750 may be expended in d. ng the river in front of Peo: 
The grant * the Illinois and Michigan , its rights of way and all its ap- 
urtenances, and all right, title, and interest which the State of Illinois ay 
ve in any real estate heretofore ceded to the State of Illinois by the Uni 
States for canal potest made to the United States by an act of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois approved April 28, 1882, be, and is hereby, mee oo: 
on the terms and conditions 9 in the act of the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois. 
Insert in lieu of lines 1204 to 1234, inclusive: 
ae Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to commence 
the work of enlargihg said canal in accordance with the surveys, plans, and 
estimates made under the direction of the Secretary of War, in pursuance of 
appropriations for the con- 
works on rivers and 
bors, and for other 8 which 8 alaw 5 1582; and the Sec- 
0 


j of War is further aut 

location of the line of a canal from the Illinois River, at or near the town of 
Hennepin, in the State of Illinois, to the l River at or above the 
mouth of Rock River, oe with such feeders and other works as — 


feet deep, with a 8 ſor 
vessels of at least 280 tons burden, with -gates, waste-weirs, locks, 
houses, basins, bridges, and all other erections and fixtures that may be neces- 
for safe and convenient navigation of said canal and feeder as specified in 
said survey; and the said Secre! of War is hereby directed to make a report 
of his action in locating the line of said canal at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion of Congress; and for the pu of commencing work on the enlarge- 
ment of the Illinois and Michigan aland of making the final location and 
survey of the line of the said Illinois and Mississippi Canal the sum of $300,000 
is hereby appro, oe 
Improving Gasconade River, Missouri: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 
Improving Osage River, Missouri: Continuing improvement by snagging and 
removing os epee beech $10,000, 
Improving Red River of the North, Minnesota: 888 
from 8 to the northern boundary line of the United States, includin; 
‘dredging, removal of snags and bowlders, and construction of wing-dams, an 


so forth; and the money heretofore appropriated for locks and dams is hereby 
made available for this purpose. : 
Yellowstone River between Glendive and the mouth, Montana: 


— 
Continuing eee $18,750. 

Improving Mokelumne River, California, by removing obstructions, $2,500, 

py oo tba ento and Feather Rivers, California, $10,000 of the money 
heretofore 4 4 ſor improving said rivers that may remain unexpended 
at the end of the present fiscal year, for and d: ng operations, and 
the cost of the proceedings hereinafter authorized; also $10,000 to complete 


dredges authorized by act of July 5, 1884; the balance of said 8 money 
not to be used until Secretary of War be satisfied that hydraulic mining 
hurtful to navigation has ceased on said rivers and their tributaries. If he be 
not so satisfied, he is hereby instructed to institute such legal 8 as 
may be necessary to prevent the washing, sluicing, damping; or discharging dé- 
tritus, débris, or slickens, caused by orarising from such hydraulic mining, into 
either of said rivers or any of its tributaries, or into the San Joaquin River or 
any of its tributaries, or in or to such place or situation from which such dé- 
tritus, débris, or slickens may be liable to be washed or carried by storms or 
floods into either of said rivers or tributaries; and he is hereby instructed to 
use out of said sum as much as may be necessary for said purpose. 

Im ht fy fate Joaquin River and Stockton an Mormon Sloughs, California: 
Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving canal at the des, Oregon : Continuing improvement, $150,000. 

Improving the Upper Columbia River, including Snake River, Oregon and 
Washington Territory : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving the mouth of the Columbia River, O. n, $187,500, > 

Improving Lower Willamette River, and Columbia River below Portland, 
Oreg.: Continuing improvement, $75,000; of which sum $21,000 for a snag-boat 
to be used on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers, and $5,000 to be expended 
on the river in front of Portland. 
_ Improving the Upper Willamette River above Portland, Oreg.: Continuing 
improvement, $10,000, 

Improving Coquille River, Oregon: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 

Improving Chehalis River, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 


500. 
Improving Cowlitz River, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 


0. 

Improvin Skagit, Steilaquamish, Nootsack, Snohomish, and Snoqualmie 
Rivers, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 810,000. 

Improving Missouri River from its mouth to Sioux City;: Continuing improve- 
ment, including necessary work at Omaha, Atchison, Saint Joseph, Fort Leaven- 
worth reservation, Arrow Rock, Kansas City, Plattsmouth, Brownsville, and 
Nebraska City, $375,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, in accordance with plans and estimates to be furnished by the Missouri 
River Commission. 

Improving Missouri River from Sioux City to Fort Benton: Continuing im- 
provement, $60,000, under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

For removing obstructions in the Missouri River, $22,500. 

Improving the Ohio River: Continuing improvement, $375,000; out of which 
sum $37,500 are to be expended at Grand Chain in removing rocks and other 
obstructions to navigation at that locality ; also $18,750 may be expended in con- 
structing or aiding in the construction of such an embankment on the southside 
of the Great Miami River, near its junction with the Ohio, as may be necessary 
to confine the waters of the Great Miami in great floods to the general course of 
its channel at or near the Ohio, to the end that the formation of the bar in the 
Ohio River now forming and obstructing navigation may be arrested ; also $37,- 
500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of said appropriation shall be ex- 
pended in constructing five ice-piers, pursuant to the present or prospective 
paos of the Chief of Engineers, at or near the following places, to wit: One at 

omerox, Ohio; one at Middleport, Ohio; one at Gallipolis, Ohio; and one at 
Ironton, Ohio; and one at or near Ashland, Ky., on the south side of the Ohio 
River: Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to obtain, if he can do so without cost tothe United States, perpetual leases or con- 
veyances of the riparian rights of the property-ownersat each of said localities, in 
the event said ice-piers, or any one of them, shall be located where there is no im- 

roved landing-place: And aea tpo That at localities where there are 

mproved landings he shall first obtain a relinquishment of wharfage rightsand 
dues in favor of water-craft seeking protection from by ice; and no part 
of this appropriation shall be or such purpose until the fo: ing condi- 
tions are complied with, Also, outof said 8 for the Ohio River $18,- 
750 for removing obstruction at the mouth of Licking River; also $11,250 for 
completing ice-harbor at Four-Mile Bar, near Cincinnati; also $20,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for Davis Island Dam. 

For continuing operations upon the reservoirs at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi River, $37,500: Provided, That in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers 
the expenditure of this ff pis thee and the ultimate completion of this part 
of the reservoir system wil 8 improve navigation. 

For operating sr boat on upper Mississippi River $22,500, 

Improving Mississippi River from Saint Paul to Des Moines Rapids: Continu- 
ing improvement, ; of which sum $6,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be applied to the removal of the rock at Duck Creek Chain, at 
the Rock Island Rapi 


; and of which sum the further amount of $15,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessa: 


ry, may be used by the Secretary of War, in his 
discretion, for continuing the practical test of the flume invented by M. J. 
Adams, the said test to be e under the supervision and direction of said 
Adams; but if not so used the sum shall remain as a part of said appropriation, 
and be used for the purposes first in this 2 specified, 

Improving Mississippi River at Des Moines Rapids Canal, under the modified 

roject, $26,250; of which sum $15,000 are to be used for pier construction, in ex- 
kendin the outer wall of canal to the pivot-pier of the bridge. 
lock at Des Moines Rapids, $48,750. 

ice-harbor at Dubuque, Iowa, the unexpended balance, or so much 

be necessary, shall be applied to paving instead of riprapping 

said ice-harbor. 


Improving Mississippi River from Des Moines Rapids to the mouth of the IIli- 
nois River, including the riverat Quincy Bay and the removal of the bars at the 
mouth of — and Creek and Hamburg Bay, including also the strengthening 
of Sny Island Levee where it crosses Snicarte Slough and other sloughs: Con- 
tinuing the improvement, $150,000, 

Improving Mississippi River from the mouth of the Illinois River to the mouth 
of the Ohio, including the completion of the work at Alton, and, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, the protection of the Illinois shore opposite the 
mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement, $375,000; of- which $37,- 
500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended in extending the 
work for the protection of the eastwardly bank of the Mississippi River at Cairo 
and the prevention of its wash or erosion, commencing at the southerly end of 
the present Government revetment work and continuing down stream, and 
$22,500 for 5 Improvement at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and Montona 


1886. 
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portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair or build levees for the 
purpose of reclaiming lands or preventing injury to lands or private property by 
overflows: Provided, hewever, Phat the commission is authorized to repair and 
build levees if, in their judgment, it should be done as part of their plan to afford 
ease and safety to the . was and commerce of the river and to deepen the 
channel: And provided further, That the expenditure of so much of sai ro- 
paucs as may be required to continue tie improvement of Plum Point and 

e Providence reaches shall be confined to the complete repair and mainte- 
nance of the levees throughout said reaches to the — t of 2 feet above the flood 
of 1882, and to the completion of the permeable works of contraction to such 
extent as may be required to bring the high-water banks of the river to the com- 
parative uniformity of width contemplated in the first five hs of the 
plan of improvement recommended by the Mississippi River Commission and 
adopted by Congress in 1880, and more fully set forth in the report of the Secre- 
tary of War for 1881, volume 2, part 3, 2783: And provided further, That no 
works of bank protection or revetment shall be executed in said reaches or else- 
where until ater it shall be found that the completion of the permeable con- 
tracting works and uniform width of the high-water channel will not secure 
the desired stability of the river-banks: Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the construetion of revetment works where the banks are 
caving at Greenville reach, Delta Point, in front of the cities of Vicksburg, Mem- 
phis, Hickman, and Columbus: And provided further, That contraction works 
shall be builtat thesame time in the wide portions of the river immediately above 
thesaidrevetmentworks. Oftheamounthereinappropriated forthe Lower Mis- 


sissippi, $75,000 are to be nded in continuing the work in pro; at New Or- 
leans; $187,500 for the cation of the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers by prevent- 
ing further e nt of the latter stream and restricting its outlet caj ty, 


and for keeping open a navigable channel through the mouth of Red or Old River 
into the Mississippi; $37,500in 2 navigation in the Greenville reach by 
preventing the bank at Greenville from r caving; $75,000 in deepening the 
channel at Vicksburg by dredging throug the bar existing there; but this 
named sum shall not be expended unless after another examination or surve 
the commission shall deem it advisable; and if they shall not, then $37,500 s) 
be expended in the improvement of navigation at Vicksburg by constructin, 
suitable dikes and other ap riate works, and $56,250 in completing the wor 
on the river at Memphis; abo 8,750 for the work on the river at Hi „and 
$18,750 for work on the river at Columbus, Ky. 
For examinations and surveys at South Pass of the Mississippi River, pursu- 
ant to the act of March 3, 1875, $10,000. 
For survey of the Mississippi River from the head of the passes to its head- 
waters: Continuing survey, „000. 
For gauging the waters of the Lower Mississi ppi River and its tributaries, as 
provided for in joint resolution of the 21st of February, 1871, $5,000, 
For continuing the removal of snags, , and other obstructions in the 
Mississippi River, $56,250, 
For gauging the waters in the Columbia River, 4 — 8 
Sec. 2. That in places where harbor lines have not been established, and where 
deposits of débris of mines or stamp works can be made without ey navi- 
gation, within lines to be established by the Secretary of War, said officer may, 
and is hereby authorized to, cause such lines to be established; and within such 
e e may be made, under regulations to be from time to time pre- 
seri y him, 
Sec. 3. It shall not be lawful to cast, throw, empty, or unlade, or cause, suffer, 
or procure to be cast, thrown, emptied, or unladen, either from or out of any 
mp vessel, lighter, barge, boat, or other craft, or from the shore, pier, wharf, or 
mills of any kind whatever, any ballast, stone, slate, gravel, poled ay slack, rub- 
bish, wreck, filth, slabs, sawdust, slag, or cinders, or other refuse or mill- 
waste of any kind, into New York Harbor, ‘Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to the casting out, unlading, or 
throwing out of any ship or vessel, lighter, barge, boat, or other craft, a, stones, 
3 b — ory or —— 2 als used, or — be used, in or toward ced 3 
ng, repairing, or keeping in re any quay, pier, w weir, bridge, n 
or other work lawfully peed gos to he ereéted on the banks or of cad 
harbor, or to the casting out, unlading, or depositing of any material excavated 
tor the improvement of navigable waters, into such places and in such manner 


as may be deemed by the United States officer supervising the improvement of 
said BADOR most judicious and practicable and for the best interests of such im- 
provemen 


Src, 4. The Secretary of War shall prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to secure a judicious and economical expenditure of the money 
herein appropriated, and shall cause to be made and submitted to Con; an- 
nual re: her with maps and plans, including the report of the M ippi 
River detailed statements of the 


same 
time, report to Congress all cases in whi peng gtr 
or other structures or works built or made b 

merce or navigation are used, occupied, or injured by a corporation or an indi- 
vidual, and the extent and mode of such use, occupation, or injury. He shall 
ropes. at the same time, whether any bridges, causeways, or structures now 
erected or in process of erection do or will interfere with free and safe navigation. 

Sec, 5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to apply the money herein 
appropriated for improvements other than surveys and estimates, in 3 
on the various works, by contract or otherwise, as may be most economical 
advantageous to the Government, Where said works are done by contract, 
such contract shall be made after sufficient public advertisement for proposals, 
in such manner and form as the Secretary of War shall prescribe; and such con- 
tracts shall be made with the lowest responsible bidders, accompanied by such 
securities as the Secretary of War shall require, conditioned for the faithful 
prosecution and completion of the work according to such contract, and for the 
prompt i Sage of all liabilities incurred in the prosecution thereof fer labor 
and material. 

Sec, 6. The Secretary of War is hereby directed, at his discretion, to cause 
examinations or 3 or both, to be made, and the cost of improvements to 
be estimated, at the following localities, to wit: 

In the States of— 

Arkansas: 

Ke-examination of Little River. y 
eee lakes connecting with Red River, between Shreveport, La., and Fulton, 
rk. 

Re-examination of Ouachita above Camden, Ark. 

Saline River. 

Cache River. 

California: 

San Pedro Bay near the entrance to Wilmington Harbor, with a view to es- 
tablishing an outer harbor for the protection of deep-draught vessels, 

Mouth of Smith’s River. 

3 City Harbor, with a view to a sea-wall from Battery Point to Flat 
ock. 


Connecticut: 
Five-Mile River Harbor. E 
Resurvey of Duck Island Harbor, on Long Island Sound, including plans, 
specifications, and estimate of cost for making the same a harbor of refuge. 
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Dakota Territory: 
James River. 
Delaware: 
Duck Creek, 
Florida: 
Punta Rassa Harbor. s 
Resurvey of Tampa Bay, including Hillsborough River upto the city of Tampa. 
Resurvey of outer and inner bars at Pensacola. 
Charlotte Harbor, including San Carlos Bay. 
Clear Water Hurbor, including Anclote and Saint Joseph's Bays and the Nar- 
rows into Boga Ciega Bay. 
Wakulla River from its mouth to Wakulla Springs. 
Survey of the channel from Haul-over, on Indian River, to Gilbert's Bar. 
Saint Augustine, for a deep-sea channel on the outer bar. 


Georgia: 

Savannah River from cross-tides above Savannah to the bar, with a view to 
obtaining twenty-eight feet of water in the channel. 

Flint River from Montezuma to Old Agency. 

From Doboy Island to Doboy Bar. 

Jekyl Creek. 

Illinois: 

Farm Creek, with a view to changing its courso. 

Kaskaskia River from New Athens to mouth, 

Barsin Hamburg Bay. 

Calumet River from the forks of the river near its entrance into Lake Calumet 
to Riverdale; also Calumet River from Riverdale to Blue Island. 

Mississippi River at Rush Island Bend and Ivy Landing, with a view to con- 
fining and deepening the channel, 

Indiana: 

For a survey of the Ohio River near the city of Evansville, Indiana, with a 
view to determine what, if anything, will be necessary to prevent a change of 
the channel of the river in front of that city. 

Kentucky; 

Pond River. 

The Secretary of War is directed to ny to the next session of Congress 
whether or not the Government dry- d at the Louisvilleand Portland Canal 
is adeqaate for the pu of commerce, and what alterations, if any, are 

„and the cost of making the same. 

Licking River from Farmer's to West Liberty. 

Salt River. e 

For ice-harbor at Paducah, Ky. 

The bar at the mouth of Limestone Creek, in the harbor of Maysville. 


emona River. 

Mouth of Bayou 3 with a view to its connection with the Missis- 
sippi River by locks; also Bayou Plaquemine and other connecting streams, to 
form the best route to Grand e, í 

. ‘alia from present landing to Covington. 

Calcasieu Pass, the two bars obstructing the navigation thereof. 

Mouth of Caleasieu River, the bars obstructing its mouth, 

Bayou Terrebonne fy Tiouma to Thibodeaux. 

Bayou Teche from Saint Martinsville to Fort Barre. 

Mouth of Bayou La Fourche, with a view to the construction of a lock and 


dam. 
Clear Lake, Black mere Red Bayou, Black Lake, and Kelly Bayou, to reopen 
navigable communication between those streams and Red River. 

Bayou La Fourche, to secure navigation at low water. 

Cornay River. " 

Ouchita River from Camden to mouth, with a slack-water navigation. 

Bayou Vermillion, to secure ee leaa from Abbeville to the railroad bridge 
of the Louisiana and Texas Railroad. F: 

Bayou Rondeway. 

Cypress Bayou, 

Bayou Vidal. 

Maine: 
Bayoduce River betwe en the towns of Penobscot and Brooksville. 
Big Rapids of Saint John's River. $ 


Camden Harbor. 

Rockport Harbor. 

Kennebec River at Bath, and from Au, to lower end of Perkin’s Island. 
Saint George’s River from Warren to Thomaston, 


* Matinicus Isle, with a view to a harbor of refuge. 

Penobscot River from Bangor to Lucksport Narrows. 

Saint Croix River from Ferry Point Bridge, at Calais, to Breakwater Ledge. 

Bar Harbor, Me., with the view to establishing a breakwater and 8 
the waters of said harbor, and especially the channel between Rodick's Islan 
and Mount Desert Island, 


Maryland: 
Cambridge Harbor. 
Fairlee Creek. 
Patuxent River from Benedict to Hill's Landing. 
For widening the channel of Baltimore Harbor to 600 feet. 
Massachusetts : 
Manchester Harbor. 
Duxbury Harbor, 
Wellfleet Harbor. 
Falmouth Harbor of Refuge. 
Vineyard Haven Harbor, 
Cottage City Harbor. 
Menemsha Harbor of Refuge. 
Taunton River. 
Winthrop Harbor. 
New ford Harbor. 
Michigan: 
Bar in Saint Clair River opposite Saint Clair City. 
Grand River. 
North River between Essex and North Bridges. 
Biddle’s Point at Mackinac Harbor, with a view toa breakwater. 
Harbor at Forestville, Lake Huron. 
Pigeon River. 
Mouth of Black River, Saint Clair County. 
Carp River at Leland, with a view to affording an entrance to Carp Lake faa 
harbor of refuge. 


Lake Michi at Empire, with a view to cutting a channel across the bar 
from Lake Michigan to Bar Lake. 

Grand Traverse Bay, with a view to connecting it with Torch Lake, near 
Eastport. 


Pine River. 
Rou ver at its junction with Detroit River,and up the river to bridge of 
Saint Teale and Wabash Railroad. 


‘orch Lake Channel, Lake Superior, 


. 
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Minnesota: 
Red River of the North from Moorehead to 122 Falls. 
Red Lake River from Grand Forks to Red Lak: 
Mississippi River between Saint Paul and Saint A Anthony’s Falls. 
Minnesota River, with a view to its improvement by locks and dams. 


Mississippi: 
Tombigbee River, to ascertain what improvement is to make said 
7 55 navigable from Vienna, Ala., to Walker's Miss. 
i you, 
ace River, to ascertain whether it can be made continuously navigable 


by a system of locks and dams, or otherwise. 
Bear Creek. 


Missouri: 
es of the Osage River from its mouth to Osceola, witha view to moya- 
ble locks and dams, or other methods of royement. 


Little River from Hornersville to its jun with the Saint Drace River. 
Saint Francis River from Greenville to the Arkansas State line. 


New Hampshire 
Bellamy River. 
North Carolina: 
Alligator River. 
aockwood's Folly River. 
Lumber River. 
Yadkin River from South Carolina line to the Narrows. 
Catawba River. 
New Jersey 
Thorou 1 back of the ocean from Cape May to the Great Bay 
north of ‘Atlantic City. 
Channel back of Brigantine Beach, between Absecon and Brigantine Inlets. 
New York: 
Channel between Jamaica Bay and Rockaway Inlet. 
The East River, with a view to the removal of a ledge of rocks situated be- 
thecny an and six hundred feet from the foot of Tenth and Eleventh streets in 
the ci 


8 
Spring Oret 


Mouth o! 8 River. 

Hudson River between New Baltimore and Coxsackie. 

Peter's Neck a, 

Tonawanda Harbor and na TÈN River between Black Rock end Tonawanda, 
with a view to a 16-foot channel 

Glen Cove Harbor. 


Siuslaw River and Bar. 

Coquille River between Coquille City and Myrtle Point. 
Nehalem Bay and Bar. 

‘Tillamook Bay and Bar. 

Umpqua River. 


Ohio: 
Sandusky Harbor, with a view to a straight channel from the north end of 
Cedar Point to the east end of the channel in front of the city. 
Big Hockhocking River — 880 its mouth to Coolville. 
Chagrin River at its mouth. 
Pennsylvania: 
Darby Creek. 
Rhode Island: 
Little Narragansett Bay, entrance to the wharves at Watch Hill. 
te Cheek het the South Edisto and Ashepoo Rivers, with a vi 
M to ween u an ew 
to — — the South Edisto with the Ashepoo at or near Fenwick's Island. 
Mingo Creek. 
Clark’s Creek. 


Little Pee Dee River. 
Alligator River and other waters connecting Santee River and Bull's Bay. 


Tennessee: 
North Fork of the Forked Deer River below Dyersbu: 
Obeils River from the point where improvements — — heretofore been made 
to the mouth of the West Fork. 


Texas: 
Cedar Bayou where it enters into Galveston Bay. 
Virginia: 
Mattox Creek. 

Nansemond River. 

Louisa Fork of Sandy River. 

Roanoke River from Clarksville, Va., to Eaton Falls, N. C. 

Hunter's Creek. 

West Virginia: 

Meadow River. 

Gauley River. 

Coal River. 

Wisconsin: 

Harbor at Hudson, Lake Saint Croix. 

Examination and report on the causes of the extraordinary overflows of the 
Chippewa River, and what means, if any, can be adopted to prevent their re- 
currence. 

Sec. 6. For examinations, suryeys, and contingencies, and for incidental re- 

irs, for which there is no special appropriation, for rivers and harbors, $100,- 
Ego: Provided, ‘That no survey shall made of any harbors or rivers until the 

11.17... of tire DETE ox Bi CATIN AASIA tae the 

the local engineers in of the or an eer for the 
. — and such local or detailed rout se port to said Chief of Engi- 
neers whether, in his opinion, said ror river N worthy of Krstna. 
and shall state in such report fully and 8 the facts and reasons on 


0 

making of such ane of ie if, in his opinino, the harbor or river proposed to be sur- 

2 be wo 5 by the Government; and he shall 

of War the facts, and what public necessity and conveni- 

ane . 2 subserved thereby, together with the full reports of the local en- 

gineer. Said re of preliminary examinations and surveys shall be made 

to the House of sched votre and are hereby ordered to be printed when so 
made. 


Sec. 8. That the Secreta’ FF.. ok war ame 
each cs place of residence of each 
engineer employed 


propriation bills, the time so employed, the ee paid, and the place 
at and work on which employed. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
NEWTON a BLANCHARD, 
THOS. J. HENDERSON, 
Managers on the part of ‘the House. 


98 ma McMILLAN, z 
0. D NGER, 


M. W. RANSON. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BLANCHARD and Mr. HATOH rose. 

Mr. HATCH. I move that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock 
this evening for business under the special order. 

The SPEAKER. The rules require the managers of the conference 
on the part of the House to present a written statement. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] desires to make a request with 
regard to that statement. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the statement and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HATCH. I object. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. ee ot een kan Prag ie eine 
ing that the RECORD shows the question of consideration is 

Mr. HATCH. 71711... ag iepa oy tiny 
it in the Recorp. This is unlike any other report ever made from a 
conference committee of the House. 


Mr. BURROWS. The mere will not convey so much infor- 
mation as the statement in print. Let it be printed. 
Mr. RAND. I move that the House do now adjourn. 


The question being taken, there were—ayes 66, noes 57. 
Mr. BAYNE and Mr. HEPBURN called for tellers. 
The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived the House 
under its previous order is in recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., 
and was called to order by Mr. MCMILLIN, as Speaker pro tempore. 
The Clerk read the following letter from the Speaker: 


SPEAKER'S Room, 85 — or REPRESENTATIVES. 


D. C., July 30, 1886. 
Hon. Bextor . to preside as Speaker tempore at 
the session of the House this 2 z; PR 


JOHN G. CARLISL. S 
Hon. r 3 d 
u eee 
LOUISE PAUL. 


Mr. MATSON. Before moving that the House go into Committee of 
the Whole House to consider on bills on the Private Calendar I 
ask unanimous consent on behalf of the gentleman from New Yorks 
[General VIELE] to call up a bill from the Calendar for consideration 
in the House. Paul, at the battle of Gettysburg, had both 
eyes shot out. He lived until within the last three months. I was 
informed by Major formerly a Delegate from Montana, and 
who was acquainted with General Paul, that for ten years prior to his 
death he had spasms every half-hour. He was a great sufferer, and 
died without leaving his family any property. His family is now sep- 
arated, not being able to maintain a home. I feel that this is a case 
that ought to be considered, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole House be di from the further consid- 
eration of the bill, and that it be now considered. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit He., That the of the Interior be, and he is hereb 
thorized and be eget op mere rier gage alg arty ise Paul, 
widow of Brig. Gen. Gabriel deceased, Jate of the United States Army. 

and pay her a pension at the cod of per month, from and after the passage 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana that the Committee of the Whole House be 
discharged from the further consideration of this billand thatit be now 
considered ? 

Mr. WALLACE. - Reserving the right to object, I ask for the read- 
ing of the re 

The Clerk read in part the report (by Mr. LovERING), as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2502) 
granting = peonon to Louise Paul, baving had the same under consideration 
report back the bill, adopting the Senate report as their own, and recommend 
the passage of the bill. 

[Senate Report No, 1262, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
The Committee on Pensions, to eser was referred =s bill 2 2302) granting 
ion to Louise Paul, ha the same, and re 
he claimant, Louise Paul, is the widow of the late Brig. Gen. Gabriel R. 
Paul. She has presented the ‘following statement in support of the present bill 
granting her a pension as his widow: 
Statement of facts in 2 85 ria a bill to to Louise Paul, widow of 
Gen. G. R. Pa States Army. 


Brig. Gen. a Ag “Paul was born in Da Louis, Mo., appointed to West 


Point. Trom that State, and graduated in 1 0 1831. From 1834 to 1839 he was 
on frontier duty, and in 1539 was engaged in the Forida war. From 1839 to 1812 
he was on recruiting duty, and in 1842 was in the war against the Seminole In- 
dians, a camp of whom he surprised near Tampa Bay. He served with dis- 
tinction throughout the Mexican war, having taken ee in the defense of Fort 
Brown, the battle of Monterey, siege ‘of Vera Cruz, e of Cerro Gordo 
(where he was wounded), Contreras, Churubusco, and Moline del Rey. He led 


1886. 
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the storming party at Chapultepec, which eee 8 s flag, and was 
for this act or 5 brevetted major. For exico he was pre- 
sented by the citizens of Saint Louis with a sword. rome — to 1850 he was in 
son at Fort Leavenworth, 8 at Jefferson Barracks, and in 1851~52 on 
tier duty at Corpus Christi, Te 
In 1852 he served with the Rio € Grande expedition, in which he 
vajal and his gang of ged tn te He was also in the Utah expeditions of 1858- 
3 = mee 5 the su a 
on Span or sa peg 
valuable service in New Mi Mexico in 1861~ 3 serv 


in command ofa e, ba wan geri y wounded, a bullet en head 
about 1} inches behind the teye inv on a level with beset through his 
head and 8 o left socket, SETin ee ars the k e with it. Thus 
in an instantthe vision of sh tyes Wae IOT soph und at the same 
time the senses of smell and of hearing were axe geen apse Bees paired: 

From the effects of this wound he suffered . shape of 
violent attacks of pain in the head and of epilepsy, necessitating the constant 
presence of an attendant. During the last few years of his life ‘hess epileptic 

attacks became very frequent, not only daily, but sometimes to the number of 
Six during the day and night. It was in one of these attacks of unusual sever- 
ity, and the direct consequences of it, that he died, as Rees by the report of 
the attending Army surgeon, a certified copy of w 5 hereto. 

The career of General FVV in his count: 
defense, racing the Ñi W of nearly thirty years of actual service in the fie! a 


and ä orida wars, the Mexican war, and closing with the battle 
150 N e, t was completely ed. 
ve es 1 lantry on this occasion he was presented the 
enty-ninth New Jersey 1 with a handsome jeweled sword, and was 


Dao br 


signed to duty at the Soldiers’ Home, Washi n, D. C., uni ee when 
he was p! in charge of the Mili! 
remained until ber was havin last gee 


, 1866, 

He died in this city on the 5th of fon Ae been in the service fifty- 
one years and ten months, His widow, Mrs. „is much in need, and 
asks that relief which the bill recently ea: Donise by Senator HAWLEY pro- 
v * relief for N there are very many precedents, 

espectfully su! 
* R. A. MARMION. 


United States Navy. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
that is enough of the report. It gives a very full history of the case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WALLACE] withdraw his demand for the reading of the report in 
full? 

Mr. WALLACE. I do not desire to have it read further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering this bill 
to a third 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words ‘‘at the 
rate of fifty dollars per month from and after the passage of this act 
and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws.’’ 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. What would this widow be entitled to un- 
der the law? 

Mr. MORRILL. Thirty dollars a month. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is she receiving a pension now? 

Mr. MORRILL. I judge not, from the report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before that motion is put, Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to say that after listening to the report in this case I hope there is no 
member of this House who will object to giving this poor woman $50 a 
month. I do not desire to take up time in discussing the case, but I 
call attention to the facts recited in the report as to, the career of this 
officer. Fifty-one years spent in the service of his country, losing both 
eyes at the battle of Gettysburg, suffering for years all the tortures it 
is possible for anꝝ human being to suffer, and dying from the effects of 


his wounds—in view of such a record it seems to me that $50 a month, 


is little enough for us to give the destitute widow of such a soldier. 

Mr. PRICE. If the gentleman had not taken up time on this bill I 
would not have felt called upon to reply to him. Mr. Speaker, we are 
not pensioning this officer. My heart goes out in sympathy for that 
woman as much as that of the gentleman from Nebraska can possibly 
do. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam not from Nebraska. 

Mr. PRICE. Kansas. I beg pardon of the Nebraska delegation. 
But the services and suffering of this officer have nothing to do with 
this case. Thegentleman knows, and we all know, that there is neither 
sense nor honesty in giving this woman any ex pension more 
than would be given to the widow of any other good soldier. How- 
ever, I do not want to talk, and I will not take up the time of the 
House. [Cries of Vote! Vote 134 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. PRICE, and it was 
rejected. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the House resolve 
itself ee ar i of the Whole for the purpose of considering the 

ial order. 

Mr. WALLACE. Mr. Speaker, before that question is put, I wish 


to suggest that the thermometer seems to present about five degrees of 
temperature for each member who is t this evening, and under 
the circumstances I think a motion to adjourn would be very much in 
order. ‘Therefore, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was not to. 

The motion of Mr. Matson that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills under the spe- 
cial order was then agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Dock kRx in the chair. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that members 
present be allowed to call up such bills as they desire. There are 
some Senate bills that can be passed upon. 

Mr. LONG. I must object to that, Mr. Chairman, I have waited 
six weeks to reach a case which is now near the head of the Calendar. 

Mr. RICE. I must object also. 

Mr. LONG. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the cases are to 
be taken up in their order? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman can call his case up. 

Mr. LONG. If I could be sure of an opportunity to call up my case 
I would not object. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I must object, Mr. Chairman, to any such ar- 

ent, Let us take the cases in their regular order. 
e CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will report the 
bills on the Calendar in their order. 


JACOB S. BIDDLE. 
The first business was the bill (H. R. 4712) to place the name of 


Jacob S. Biddle on the ‘on-roll. í 
Mr. MATSON. Iask unanimous consent that that bill be passed 
over informally. 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the title of a bill is read by the Clerk, if no 
one rises in his place to ask its consideration, it shall be at once passed 
over by the Clerk without any formal motion to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. That course will be pursued unless objected to. 

Mr. W. of Ohio. Then only the cases of those who have 
friends will be considered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Well, there is nobody here to 
speak for them. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Suppose there is a report and the commit- 
tee are here 

Mr: BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Regular order. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Give all an equal chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] ob- 
ject? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No, I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN, In the absence of objection, that order will be 
made. The Chair requests that when the title of the bill is read, any 
gentleman desiring its consideration will rise in his place and so state. 


FRIDOLINE GLASTETTER. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2132) grant- 
g a pension to Fridoline Glastetter. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the consideration of that bill. 

e bill was read, as follows: 

e it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
tid and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Fridoline Glastetter, late a private 
in Company F, Second Tilinois’ Light Artillery Volunteers, 

Mr. WALLACE. Icall for the reading of the report. 

The report was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection this bill will be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with a recommendation that it do 


Mr. WALLACE. I think this is either the third or the fourth evening 
on which this bill has been presented; and it has been objected to on 
each occasion, From my standpoint it bears but little nee and I 
shall object to it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. I will 
only say that I consider it a bill of a great deal of merit. 

There being no objection, the bill was passed over informally, retain- 
ing its place on the Calendar. 


SAMUEL SAWYER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4028) 


granting a pension to Samuel Sawyer. 

Mr. RICE. I ask consideration of this bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, sub; ect to the provisions and 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of Samue wyer, late of Compan; 
G, Thirty-sixth Massachusetts Volunteers: R EE 


Mr. WALLACE. I call for the reading of the report in this case. 
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The report (by Mr. LovERING) was read, as follows: 
The Committee.on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 4023, 
submitted the following report: 
Samuel Sawyer enlisted = Company G, Thirty-sixth Massachusetts Volunteers, 


August 13, 1862, and was discharged for ty June 8, 1865; he filed d 


tion for pension June 28, 1880, al 85 ere, rheumatic, and kidney troubles.” 
Ilis claim was ‘October 1, 1885,on the ground, “no record of al 
diseases, no ry medical evidence of treatment in service or since dis- 


charge. kheumatism only disease now found, and is not shown to have been 
eontracted in service.“ 

The evidence in this case is as follows: 

Simon Goss, of Millbury, Mass., neighbors, mp ren 

“That they have known claimant since 1858; at time he enlisted, in 1862, and 
along time prior thereto he was a strong, healthy man, apparently free from 
all bodily infirmity of any kind, and particularly free from rheumatism, kid- 
ney, and heart disease. with which he was troubled on his return in June, 1865," 

dwurd T. Raymond, lieutenant and captain, testifies : 

~“ Claimant was a strong, robust man when he entered the service, and was a 
good soldier, and that during his term of seryice he contracted disabilities and 
was under treatment in hospital for same." 

Alonzo Davidson, captain claimant's reo von G says: 

“Claimant was sent to United States gene: hospital at City Point, Va., in 
September, 1864, with chronic diarrhea and rheumatism, and was discharged 
the service by reason of disability.” 

Andrew J. Adams and David A. Powers, claimant's company, testify: 

“That in June, 1863, from exposure, claimant was taken sick with what the 
regimental n ealled ‘heart and kidney trouble,’ and that claimant suf- 
fered very much from same.“ 

Warren Tyler, M. D., North Brookfield, assistant surgeon Thirty-sixth Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, certifies: 

“I have no doubt but that I treated Mr. Sawyer for the disease he describes in 
the winter of 1863.” 

Gomes F. Parish, hospital steward, Thirty-sixth Massachusetts, testifies : 

In April, 1864, at Annapolis, Md., about April, 1864, claimant was sick, and 
Or. Bryant said he was a badly used-up man, and directed me to give special 
and personal attention to his treatment. Afterward saw him in other hospital, 
but can not say for what particular disease he was treated.” 

George S. F and Sumner Goss, of Millbury, Mass., neighbors, testify : 

“On claimant's return from the Army he suffered much from rheumatism, 
kidney, and heart diseases, and has year by year ever since, and has been inca- 
pacitated for manual labor from quarter to one-half the time,” 

The board of surgeons at Fitchburg, Mass., after an exhaustive examination, 
rate him at “total for rheumatism.” 

Your committee are of opinion that the fact is well substantiated by the evi- 
dence before it that claimant entered the service astrongand rugged man; that 
he returned home after a service of arpa Sra years, discharged for disabili- 
ties which have ever since incapacitated him in a greater or less degree from 
earning his living; like thousands of others who suffer from rheumatism, he 
has “grinned and borne it,” relieving himself with such remedies as were at 
hand, and not employing a physician ; hence his case is weakened by this pro- 
fessional omission, 

Your committee consider that the relief asked for should be granted, and re- 
port back the accompanying bill, with the recommendation that it do pass. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this bill will be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. WALLACE. I ask that this bill may go over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE] 
~ objects to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. RICE. I call for a vote. 

The question being taken on laying the bill aside to be reported favor- 
ably to the House, there were—ayes 33, noes 1. 

Mr. WALLACE. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WALLACE and Mr. RICE were ap- 


inted. 
5 NEECE. Lask unanimous consent that this bill be passed over 
informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. RICE. LI object. This is as good a case as any on the Calendar. 
I know this man; I know all these witnesses. 

Mr. GOFF. There could not be a stronger case. 

Mr. RICE. No better case is on the Calendar. 

Mr. LYMAN. If we can not pass this bill we will go home. 

The committee proceeded to divide; and the tellers reported—ayes 


40. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those voting in the negative will now pass be- 
tween the tellers. 

Mr. LOUTTIT. One member who is himself a teller can not pass 
between the tellers. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WALLACE. When I consider myself right, forty men out of 
three hundred and twenty-five are not going to persuade me out of my 
convictions. If they think they are going to do so, they are very much 
mistaken. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE] 
will give me his attention one moment. I ask him whether, in view 
of the fact that he is the only member of the House voting against this 
bill, he does not think it worth while to give us the reasons why he 
thinks the bill should not pass. All the members now present with 
the exception of the gentleman are satisfied this isa good case and that 
the bill should become a law. If the gentleman, in the exercise of his 
own independent judgment, has come to a different conclusion, does 
he not think it right and fair to the rest of us that he should state the 
grounds of his judgment? Let us discuss this question fairly and 
squarely as if there werea full attendance. If this applicant is not en- 
titled to a pension, let us vote against the bill. If on discussion it is 
found to be a meritorious case, let us vote forit. I wish the gentle- 
man would state his reasons. 

Mr. WALLACE. I have no objection in the world to doing so, 
though it is alittle out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Louisiana may be 


permitted to give his reasons against the bill. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. WADE. I would like to limit the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. WALLACE. The gentleman” is only proposing to make a 
statement in order to oblige you. 

Mr. WADE. It does not oblige me. 

Mr. WALLACE. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LONG. I would also append to the proposition just stated the 
request that my colleague [Mr. Rice] may state his reasons for the bill. 

Mr. WALLACE. A gentleman on your side has objected in such a 
rude manner that I do not propose to proceed further. I would be 
out of order at all events in making a statement. 

Mr. LONG. No one objects. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona] 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. RICE] may be per- 
mitted to give the reasons why he thinks this bill should receive favor- 
able consideration. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, The 
gentleman from Massachusetts r. Rice] will proceed. 

Mr. RICE. Mr. Chairman, I submitted no remarks on the bill when 
the report was made because I felt the reading of the report was suffi- 
cient explanation of the facts and the facts as stated in the report 
would command the approval of the House, But as objection has 
been made to the bill, I will proceed in a very few words to state why 
I think it ought to pass. 

It appears here from the testimony before the committee, testimony 
sufficient to satisfy them, that this man was in the service three years 
and that he was discharged for disability. That proves he was asound 
man when he entered the service. 

Then there is the testimony of his neighbors, whom I know and whom 
I know to be respectable, that he went into the service a sound, robust 


man. 
Mr. LONG. That is proved by his having been mustered into the 


service. N 

Mr. RICE. I say nothing about the fact that he was mustered into 
the service. That is considered sufficient proof he was sound and ro- 
bust at the time. 

Here is the testimony of the men who knew him that he was a sound, 
robust man when he entered the service. Here is the record testimony 
which the gentleman wants that at the end of three years’ faithful 
service he was discharged because of the disability which he incurred 
in the service. 

It is true the hospital records do not show he was sick with rheuma- 
tism while he was in the service, but they do show he was in the hos- 
pital on account of sickness. His regimental surgeon states he knew 
that sickness was rheumatism. His comrades say it was rheumatism. 
One of the hospital stewards states the surgeon admitted Mr. Sawyer 
was known in the hospital as a badly used-up man. So there is no 
question he left the service as a badly used-up man; that he was in the 
hospital; that he was discharged for disability; there is no question 
about that from the record testimony in the case. i 

Then there is the testimony of his captain, of his surgeon, and of his 
comrades he was sick with rheumatism during his service. Then there 
is the testimony of his neighbors that he has been a sick man ever since 
he left the service. There is also the fact of the board of surgeons be- 
fore whom he was examined, which said his disability is now total on 
account of rheumatism. : 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will the gentleman allow me 

Mr. RICE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Taking the report as true, I can not under- 
stand why this claim should not be allowed at the Pension Office. 

Mr. RICE. I admit I can not understand why it is not allowed. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Should 
the American Con refuse to do justice in a proper case, as this is 
by the statements of the report of the committee; should we refuse be- 
cause some clerk in the Pension Office neglects to properly adjudicate 
the claim? 

Mr, WARNER, of Ohio. Do you wish me to answer now? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not wish to take up the time of the House. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I will answer the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois by showing it to be n to dojus- 
tice by special acts to all those who come here for relief; and to prove 
this, let me give yousomefigures. There haye been introduced into this 
House about 4,000 pension bills; or, to be exact, 4,127. A large num- 
ber, I do not know just how many, has been introduced in the Senate. 
There have been introduced and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims 4,116 bills and petitions, and 1,327 to the Committee on Claims. 
Besides these, 993 have been sent to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and 200 to the Naval Committee. All, or nearly all these of course are 
private bills. Other committees, too, have private bills, so that alto- 
gether over 10,000 bills, petitions, and joint resolutions of a private 
character, asking for relief, have been introduced so far in the Housein 
thisCongress. Besides these there are some two or three thousand in the 
Senate. Now let us see how long it would take to consider and pass 
upon all these bills. 

Mr. BAYNE. Does not the Committee on Pensions report adversely 
two out of three of the pension cases referred to it? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not understand that it does, The 
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figures show that of those considered about one thousand were reported 
favorably and some five hundred and fifty adversely; and it is fair to 
presume that as much time is consumed in investigating a claim re- 
ported adversely as to one reported favorably. 

Mr. BAYNE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And therefore what the gentleman says 
does not affect my argument at all. 7 

Now, to give ten minutes’ time to the reading of the reports and the 
consideration, the engrossment and third reading and passage of the 
bills, and certainly no one would think less time would be required— 
in fact the average length of time necessarily consumed would no 
doubt exceed ten minutes, would take 

Mr. GOFF. But the gentleman takes no account of the number of 
bills that are rejected—the cases reported adversely from the committee. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let me continue these figures now. It 
would be necesssary to give at least as much time as I have indicated, 
whether the bills are considered favorably or unfavorably. 

Mr. GOFF. But not those reported adversely. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOFF. But I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the point 
that in the estimate he should exclude the rejected cases. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Isay to give an average of but ten minutes 
to each one of these 4,500 pension bills alone would require one hundred 
and twenty-five days’ time of the House, counting six hours to a ses- 
sion, or practically all the time of the session to act upon private pen- 
sion bills alone. If to pension bills we add all other private bills before 
the House and give ten minutes to each claim, we could not get 
through with all of them if we sat herefrom December to December, and 
did nothing else, or considered no public matters at all. i 

Again, these private bills increase every session. There are twiee as 
many this session as there were a few sessions back, and more than 
there were altogether the first twenty-five years of the existence of the 
Government, and if we go on considering and allowing these claims in 
this manner, or even allowing one out of every ten which are presented, 
we may expect at each recurring session of Congressa large increase in 
the bills introduced. For if this is found to be the place, and by spe- 
cial act the way to get relief, they will come here more and more of them. 
This would be true not only of pension claims but of all other claims, 
which shows, Mr. Chairman, that it is absolutely impossible to mete 
out even justice to all in this manner. 

Mr. GOFF. Then how would you do it? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Before answering that question let me go 
alittle further in this line, for I am trying to show how impossible 
it is—— 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Not now; let me conclude this point. I 
want to show how impossible it is for us todo justice to claimants or 
transact at all this business in this manner. 

Now, suppose but one thousand private bills should pass in a session, 
if the President should take ten or fifteen minutes for the examination 
of each one of them, and if he is to sign a bill he must of course be 
ex to look into it, and it would take certainly as much time as 
I have indicated to half consider a bill, then how much time do you 
suppose it would take him to examine one thousand private bills and 
append his signature to them? 

Why, it would take a large fraction of his time. But if, instead of 
one thousand bills, it is proposed to pass four or five thousand bills in 
a session, as we must if we expect to do anything like even justice to 
all, the President would have time to do little else but examine and 
sign this class of bills. So that we would be brought to the pass that 
in this great country with its multiplicity of public interests, which 
requires all the time and energy of the Execntive, he would be called 
upon to give his time to private claims and let public matters go. If 
we act upon all the bills now before us—and those who introduced them 
think they ought to be acted upon—and the Executive looks into each 
one of them, neither he nor we could do anything else. It is no answer 
to say that it is not expected that all private bills introduced will be 
considered. How else can their merits be determined? What justice 
is there in considering one and refusing to consider another, or in con- 
sidering one thousand out of five thousand and neglecting the rest? 
The very essence of injustice is inequality where there ought to be 
equality. The evil lies in adhering to this method of meting out jus- 
tice by private acts instead of providing a speedier and more equitable 
way. It is not fair or right to give consideration only to those who 
have influential friends here to push and urge their claims and refuse 
others less fortunate. 

I have given these figures and made the deductions I have to show 
the necessity of devising other means than by private bills to dojustice 
to petitioners, and to satisfy the ends of justice as affecting this class 
of claimants. What a spectacle, moreover, the American Congress, 
consisting of three hundred and twenty-five members of the House and 
seventy-eight Senators from all parts of the Union, presents to the world, 
sitting here as a sort of revisory board over cases that have been passed 
upon in the Pension Office! To-day a vetoed bill was before the House 
and laid aside till December, simply increasing a pension by changing 
the rating from that fixed by the medical board. Suppose we take up 


that business and propose to pass here on the ratings of soldiers for the 
various kinds of disability, reviewing the decisions of medical boards, 
to what would that lead? There are between three and four hundred 
thousand pensioners, and if it was found that pensions could be in- 
creased in this way there would be no limit to the number of bills that 
would come here; the House would be flooded with them if we once 
entered upon that character of legislation. This session we have passed 
over six hundred pension bills, which is more than were passed in the 
whole eight years of General Grant’s administration, and the records 
of the House show as more bills are passed more come to the House for 
relief. 

Mr. GUENTHER. What remedy would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. A complete remedy would require no doubt 
a material change in the pension laws, at any rate justice can never be 
fairly dealt out in the manner we are now proceeding. 

Mr. RICE. What is the argument the gentleman is making? Is 
it against this particular bill or against the general principle? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Iam not making an argument against this 
bill; on the contrary I think, as I said before, from the reading of the re- 
port that it is a meritorious case. 

Mr. RICE. Then let us pass it. [Cries of Vote! Vote!’’] 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Very well, I will yield; but if the call 
for a quorum is withdrawn so that the House can proceed with the con- 
sideration of the bill before us, I will take up no more time. 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to ask this question: If the House had 
agreed to the Senate amendment to the Mexican pension bill at the 
last session of Congress would not this difficulty have been greatly ob- 
viated? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Well if the House had agreed to give men 
pensions whose names were on the rolls ſor only fourteen days and who 
never performed an hour's service 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That was not the proposition. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That was the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Never with reference to the Union 
soldiers. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
that character. 

Mr. WADE. I make the point of order that the gentleman is not 
discussing the matter before the House, and I think he is not in order, 

Mr. NEECE. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. FUNSTON. If we are not to consider any of these bills because 
we can not consider them all, why should we consider any of the cases 
on the Calendar? 

Mr. WADE. I insist on my point of order. This whole thing is 
not relevant to the case now before the committee. 

Mr. FUNSTON. My question is, are we to consider none of these 
bills because we can not consider all? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Funston 
will please suspend until the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WADE 
can have an opportunity of stating his point of order. 

Mr. WAD. The point of order I make is that all this talk is not 
relevant, from the fact that it is not addressed to the bill before the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The gentle- 
man occupying the floor will confine himself to the question before the 
committee. . > : 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think I am confining myself to the ques- 
tion, and will answer the question which has been addressed to me by 
the gentleman from Kansas. Ihave said the essence of injustice was 
inequality in the law where there ought to be equality. It can never 
be right to consider a few favored cases and refuse or neglect to con- 
sider others equally meritorious. The trouble lies in the method, 
Congress can easily provide ways to have all, not a few but all claims 
considered, and that is what ought, in my opinion, to be done now. 
There will, of course, always be exceptional cases that can not well 
be provided by general laws, but if only such cases come here they could 
easily be attended to. But that is a different thing from trying to meet 
all cases by special legislation. Legislative bodies have never mado 
good courts. It can provide courts and that is what we ought to do 
now. : 

Mr. WADE. I insist on my point of order. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The gentleman from Missouri had better 


For myself I object to pension bills of 


-quiet his disturbed spirit. I hope I can be permitted to discuss this 


question without further interruption from the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. CONGER. [I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONGER. My point of order is that unanimous consent was 
given to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE] and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rice] to make some statements as 
regards the bill under consideration; and I understand any other pro- 
ceedings are out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent was given to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE] to make a statement of the reasons 
why he opposed this bill. He declined to avail himself of that privi- 
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lege. Then unanimous consent was given to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. RICE] to make a statement, w. entitled him to one 
hour, and he yielded a portion of his time to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. WALLACE, I beg to state to the Chair that I did not yield. 
After the gentleman from Massachusetts had an opportunity to make 
his statement—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE] 
was not recognized because he did not claim the floor. 

Mr. WALLACE. Unanimous consent was given to me to make a 
statement. - 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman did not take the floor. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. -I did not know that I had said anything 
calculated to disturb gentlemen so much. If we could proceed to do 
any business, to pass any bi ; 

Mr. LONG. Let us do it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If we could do that I would yield the floor 
any moment. 

Mr. LONG. It was understood the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WALLACE] was to state his reasons for opposing the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Andhe has declined todoso; and I decline 
to be interrupted any more. 

Mr. RICE. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time did the gentleman from Mas- 
1 [Mr. Rice] yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WAR- 
NER]? 

Mr. RICE. I did not yield any definite time. Inow yield him five 
minutes. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I hope I will not be disturbed again. I 
have simply given figures pertaining to the bills before us, and the 
reasons why it is impracticable and impossible to go on indefinitely in 
the course we are now p ing, and the necessity of devising some 
better method. One of the things which I think we ought to do im- 
mediately is to increase the number on the pension board of appeals 
and to give to that board some equity powers. That woulditself relieve 
the House of a large number of the pension cases before it by provid- 
ing for their better consideration elsewhere. I think all will > og that 
that would be better than to consider now and then one of large 
number that come here and let the rest go on the plea that we have not 
the time to consider more. Propositions are now ing to provide 
for sending private claims to a court of and some measure of 
this kind ought to pass, and doubtless will. But it is equally impor- 
tant to make similar provisions for pension cases. Then the 
of a Congress composed of a House of three hundred and twenty-five 
members and a Senate of seventy-six members sitting as a court on little 
petty claims would no 1 be presented. For whole days these petty 
claims have been used to block . business; ſor whole 
days, as the other day, keeping back bills forfeiting land - grants and the 
interstate-commerce bill. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I decline to be interrupted further. The 
gentleman from Missouri will please resume his seat. I insist he shall 
not occupy my time. 

Mr. WADE. I insist that the gentleman from Ohio has no time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri rise toa ques- 
tion of order? 

Mr. WADE. I made the point of order that the gentleman from 
Ohio was not talking to the question before the committee. The Chair 
sustained the point of order. Now he is going on in the same line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] is an 
old member, familiar with the rules. The Chair hopes he will confine 
himself within the rules. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. While Iam on the floor I wish to say a 
word about the bill which has been referred to to-night and which came 
from the Senate, in the general provisions of which I agree, but which 
I think ought to be amended before it passes this House. I refer to Sen- 
ate bill 1866. This bill sets up a standard of $24 a month for total dis- 
ability for claims pensioned under that act, while all who get pensions 
under former acts for wounds incurred in battle or other disability are 
rated upon a scale of $8 a month. This is an inequality which ought not 
to exist, and in this at least the bill should be amended. What- 
ever standard is established the scale should be the same for the same 
or like disabilities, no matter under what act the is allowed. 
By this bill the old veterans pensioned long ago for ities incurred 
in battle would still be rated on the basis of $8 per month, while those 
who come in under this act would get three times as much for the same 
disabilities. This is so glaring an injustice that no one can approve 
of it. 

Then, again, this bill allows claim agents $25 on contracts for every 
claim presented under that act. As the bill came from the Senate it 
would seem calculated to fatten claim agents more than it helps sol- 
diers. In these two particularsat any rate this bill ought to be amended, 
and then it would be a great improvement on the Mexican pension bill, 
to which my friend from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] referred. 

Mr. i I had not intended to say a word to-night, and only 
rose because I was asked certain questions which led me to give some 
reasons why this method of attempting to remedy evils and do justice 


to private claimants by special legislation must of necessity give way 
to something more practicable. A halt on this method of legislation 
must sooner or later be called, and I think the time has come now. I 
am sure gentlemen generally will agree with mein that. But Iagree 
that until we provide some better way we must consider these bills as 
best we can. 

But the facts and figures I have presented show us the necessity of 
providing a better way. As to the icular case before us I was sur- 
prised on hearing the report read, that it was necessary to bring the 
case here at all. I do not and can not understand why such a case, if 
the facts be as they are stated in the report, can not be allowed and 
has not been allowed in the Pension Office. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will if I have time. 

Mr. CONGER. How many private pension bills has the gentleman 
himself introduced this session? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Oh, quite a large number—for want of a 
better system. I do as the rest do. I introduce bills, but unfortunately 
not many of them get consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. RICE. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the remainder of my time 
until the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE] has spoken, if 
he desires to speak upon this bill. 

Mr. WALLACE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this proceed- 
ing is so entirely out of order and so different from what it should be 
under the rules of parliamentary law thatit can be explained only upon 
the ground that this is a meeting of the House for the urpose of 
passing pension bills, and bears out the character and reputation which 
the House has so long enjoyed for doing on such occasions acts which 
are entirely outside of the range of parliamentary law. Therefore I do 
not consider that Iam called upon to make any explanation of my 
reasons for opposing this bill; but, in consideration of the requests of 
some of my friends that I should do so, I am perfectly willing to state 
to the House why I object to the bill. I will endeavor to do so in as 
few words as possible, and I trust that it will not lead to any further 
debate, occupying our time unnecessarily. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] has struck the key-note 
of my objection to this bill in asking why the Pension Office could not 
allow this applicant a pension under the law. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] has drawn my attention to a statement here 
that this soldier was di for disability. If he was di 
for disability, did not the Pension Office have the records of that disa- 
bility? And if the disability was so great that he had to be disc 
from the Army on account of it, was it not great enough to justify the 
Pension Office in allo him a ion? But no, it was not great 
enough; the disability was not sufficiently marked, as the result of his 
career in the Army, to entitle him to a pension there incurred. 

Indeed, so slight was the disability that not until fifteen years after- 
ward did he discover that he had this severe case of rheumatism which 
rendered it impossible for him to contend in the great struggle of life. 
I do not find any testimony in this case that is strong enough to over- 
come the statement of the Pension Office, which is that there is ‘‘no 
record of alleged diseases, no satisfactory medical evidence of treatment 
in service or since discharge. Rheumatism is the only disease now 
found, and it is not shown to have been contracted in service,” 

For fifteen years it was impossible to discover that this disease was 
the result of the man’s service in the Army. Now, I do not think it is 
necessary to go any further than that. The other testimony in the case 
is only such as we find in all these cases—testimony made by indul- 
gent friends who are willing to stretch their memories more or less, 
providing they do not do violence to their consciences, who certainly 

as far as their consciences will allow them to go, and perhaps a little 
farther. And, Mr. Chairman, it must be remembered that the reports 
in these cases are made apoy the friends of the claimants. 

The testimony before committee is all put there by the claimant 


and his friends, and there is no chance to have any rebutting testimony 


unless it comes through the Pension Office. Now, ifthe statementofthe 
Pension Office in this case is not strong enough to rebut the testimony 
on the other side which comes from indulgent and friendly fellow-sol- 
diers, I certainly do not understand the nature or weight of evidence. 
And, Mr. Chairman, as these pension bills have been brought in to such 
a large extent, it is evident that a line must be drawn somewhere; and 
that being so, I think it ought to be drawn on acase of this kind, which 
presents so little merit. 

I have made no captious opposition to this bill. I did not call for a 
quorum until it was forced upon me. As to laying over bills, there is 
a bill here that has been laid over for four consecutive pension nights. 
Undoubtedly that bill will be brought in here at some session when 
there are but few members present and no one who knows anything 
about it, no objection will be made, and it will be passed. I do not 
think that is fair or proper legislation. These cases should be taken 
up in regular order. I have consented to this pension legislation here 
night after night rather than be regarded as an obstructionist, particu- 
larly as the meetings heretofore have been somewhat respectable in 


point of numbers. 
Mr. RICE, This has come up in its regular order. Will the gen- 
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tleman now withdraw his call for a quorum upon condition that the 
bill shall be considered as reported favorably to the House, the - 
ous question ordered upon it, the vote to be taken in the full House? 

Mr. WALLACE. At next session? If it goes over until next ses- 
sion I have no objection, but the House is now crowded with other bills 
of far greater magnitude andimportance. I have no desire to obstruct 
legislation this evening. I did not calla quorum until I was com- 
pelled to do so, although I could have done it on the first bill. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. Rice). Let it go over until next session. 

Mr. RICE. I accept the proposition. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The proposition of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts—— 

Mr. RICE. I made the proposition. I am content that there shall 
be a favorable report to the House, that the previous question be con- 
sidered as ordered, and that a vote 

Mr. WALLACE. I object to a favorable report. I have no objec- 
tion to permitting the question to go to a full House. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then let it be simply reported to the House. 

Meth WALLACE. Reported to the House. I have no objection to 
4. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that a vote be taken on the first Friday in 
December. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The first Friday after the first Monday. 

Mr. RICE. I understand that the bill is to be favorably reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Reported to the House and the previous question 
considered as ordered and a vote taken on the bill on the first Friday 
of the next session. Is that the agreement? 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts a question. It is virtually conceded, then, that the Committee 
of the Whole shall cease to consider this bill and that it go to the con- 
sideration of the House—— 

Mr. RICE. With a favorable report from the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Witha favorable report from the committee. Then, 
if I understand, it is conceded that this man deserves legislation, and 
that this course of proceeding 

Mr. WALLACE. I object to further discussion. 

Mr. CANNON. I make a point of order, and I ask the Chair to sus- 
tain me in it. 

Mr. WALLACE. I object to this discussion. e 

Mr. CANNON. I asked the gentleman from Massachusetts to yield 
to metill I asked a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that debate is not in or- 
der. 

Mr. CANNON. I belieye the gentleman from Massachusetts has 

twenty or thirty minutes. I ask the gentleman to let me state my 
question. 

Mr. WALLACE. I make the point that no right to transfer time 
was given. When unanimous consent was granted, it was granted in- 
dividually to the gentleman from Massachusetts and myself. 

The C . The gentleman from Massachusetts had thirty 
minutes of his time remaining. The proposition was made by the gen- 

tleman from Louisiana, which the Chair understood the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to accept. If the proposition is objected to 
\ Mr. CANNON. Iam not objecting, but I am trying to see—— 

Mr. WALLACE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from Massachusetts will be 
recognized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to a question of order. I want to know 
whether the gentleman from Louisiana holds within his masa 
member of the House all the dignity and all the rights of all the mem- 
bers on this floor. 

Mr. WALLACE. Now, the gentleman is making another point of 
order. Can he make two points of order at the same time? 

Mr. RICE. I call for the regular order. 8 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate is not in order at this time except by 
unanimous consent. The proposition, as the Chair understands, is 
this— that this bill shall be reported to the House 

Mr. RICE. Favorably reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the previous question be ordered, and that 
a vote be taken upon it the first Friday of next session. 

Several MEMBERS, That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICE. I understand the report is to be favorable. 

Mr. WALLACE. No; I object to that. 

A MEMBER. Now read the next bill. 

Mr. CANNON. No; the next bill can not be read until I understand 
about this. If the gentleman from Louisiana has the right to dictate 
our proceedings to the exclusion of everybody else I want to know it. 
I want to know whether it is agreed that this case shall go with a favor- 
able report to the full House, provided the vote upon it be postponed 
till next session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand the proposition 
of the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the proposition then? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the proposition of the 
gentleman from Louisiana to be this: that the bill should be reported 


to the House—the first proposition was that it be favorably reported, - 
but as the Chair was proceeding to state that proposition the gentle- 
man from Louisiana at once aroseand said, not favorably reported“ 
now the Chair understands the proposition to be that the bill shall be 
reported to the House with the previous question considered as ordered, 
and that a vote be taken on the meastire the first Friday of the next 
session. That the Chair understands to be the proposition. 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, this poor man is to be kept out of 
ait pn for four months to satisfy the gentleman from Louisiana. 

. SKINNER. Irisetoaparliamentaryinguiry. I desire to know 
whether, when a bill is reported from the Committee of the Whole to 
the House, it is not necessary that it be reported either favorably or 
unfavorably. Can it be reported dry so? [Laughter]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that a bill can be re- 
ported without recommendation. 

Mr. RICE. I do not consent that the bill shall be reported to the 
House otherwise than favorably. 

Mr. LONG. The gentleman from Louisiana on reflection will not 
object to that, because so far as action has been taken in the committee 
it has been favorable to the bill. You can not report it if you report 
the truth other than favorably, because the vote has been 40 tol. It 
is of little consequence how it is reported to the House, because after 
it has been reported to the House the vote of the House must come to 
determine the matter. 

Mr. WALLACE. If it is of sufficient importance to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to refuse to let it go without report to the House, 
it is of sufficient importance to refuse to permit it to go to the House 
with a favorable report. If it is a matter, as the gentleman says, of 
little consequence how the bill is reported to the House, why then does 
the gentleman object to the bill being reported to the House unless it 
goes there with a favorable report? 

Mr. LONG. Because that is the truth, that it has been favorabl 
considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposition it shall go 
to the House without a favorable report? 

Mr. RICE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is entitled 
to the floor and will proceed with his remarks. 

Mr, RICE. I will reserve my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in error. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] not claiming his time, the tellers will resume 
their places. e Chair will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
whether he claims the floor. 

Mr. RICE. I will take the floor and yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. i 

Mr. NEECE. I move the committee rise. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has yielded 
to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. RICE. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] 
has seven minutes of his time remaining. / 

Mr. RICE. Mr. Chairman, I introduced this bill in this House be- 
cause I believed it to be a just case. I believe that the claim should 
have been allowed in the Pension Office; but as it was not allowed 
there, I exercised my right in introducing it here. It was favorably 
reported by the committee; the report was unanimous. It has been 
voted upon twice in this Committee of the Whole; and each time the 
vote has been in its favor, only the gentleman from Lonisiana [Mr. 
WALLACE] dissenting. 

True, there is not a quorum here to-night, nor has there been a quorum 
on any night when pension bills have been considered. 

A MEMBER. Nor on any other night. 

Mr. RICE. Nor on any other occasion when there has been an even- 
ing session for the transaction of business. 

Representing, therefore, this brave and broken soldier—broken by 
three years’ service for the flag which, thanks to the efforts of such 
men, still waves over the gentleman from Louisiana for his protection 
and the protection of his swampy State, I do not feel that I should be 
justified in accepting anything less from this committee than that 
which they are so ready to give, that is, a favorable report to the House 
upon the merits of this case. For that I stand; thatIclaim. I should 
be pusillanimous, I should be false to my constituents, false to my 
State, were I to accept less. If the gentleman from Louisiana, asking 
as he does so many favors for his locality, sees fit, standing here alone, 
to interrupt and arrest the business of this committee, u im be 
the responsibility of doing it; I shall contribute no aid in that direc- 
tion. I call for the regular order. [Applause. ] 

Mr. WALLACE. Mr. i I think I have alittle time. After 
all this eloquence from the other side, certainly I am not going to be 
shut off from my defense. 

Mr. RICE. I have called the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Louisiana has occupied only 
fifteen minutes of his time. 

Mr. RICE. Did he reserve the remainder? 
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Mr. WALLACE. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. WALLACE, I have only a few words to say in answer to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Price]. He accuses 
me of obstructing the consideration of pension bills. Without beating 
about the bush in any way I deny, in toto, the accusation. I have sim- 
py performed what I consider to be the duty of each member of the 

ouse in regard to legislation coming before it. I have called a quo- 
rum upon bills which I deemed to be objectionable. I have done so 
upon conscientious conviction—not from captious or obstructive spirit. 
On some occasions bills have been passed here which I believed to be 
meritorious; and I have not undertaken to block legislation, except 
when a small portion of the House, far less than a quorum, has endeav- 
ored to force upon me measures which, with my ideas of right and 
wrong, I deemed to be entirely without merit, as I deem this bill to be. 

I have never raised an objection or called a quorum where I could 
allow a bill to be passed overinformally. Where I could not conscien- 
tiously agree to the merits of a case in this House I have consented to 
allow it to be over. Ihave never raised my voice at any time 
to block legislation. Two bills have passed to-night and I have raised 
no opposition to them because they seemed to be meritorious. 

But, sir, I have the right to the exercise of my own judgment in this 
House. When only twenty-nine or thirty or forty members are pres- 
ent I claim the right to — 951 my views and if possible to deſeat what 
I deem to be bad legislation 

I have heard quorums called more frequently on that side of the 
House than on this, and when efforts were being made to pass bills for 
the benefit of the nation at large and not merely for the benefit of an 
individual who has been discovered away off in the backwoods of some 
Co n’s district. I have seen on that side of the House a quo- 
rum called again and again when bills for the public welfare were under 
consideration in this House. 

Mr. PRICE. Was it a pension bill? 

Mr. WALLACE. Not on a pension bill, of course. That is but a 
small matter and of no national consequence. Gentlemen on the other 
side have raised the question of no quorum on questions of the greatest 
national importance involving the public welfare. 

Mr. PRICE. I did not. 

Mr. WALLACE. Your side did. You did it in following the lead 
of men whom you allowed to control you. I do not allow any man to 
control me, or any one party to control me upon legislation I deem to 
be without merit. In such a case, where I am satisfied the legislation 
is neither just nor proper I will do everything in my power to defeat 
it. It comes, therefore, with very bad grace for gentlemen on that side 
of the House who have called quorums on bills of the greatest public 
advantage to come here and charge me with having called a quorum on 
bills which I deem to be without merit and which affect not the public 
welfare but merely one individual. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Did you ever raise the question of noquorum on 
any other than pension bills? 

Mr. WALLACE. I will answer that in a few minutes. I have not 
got to that yet. One gentleman to-night claims that the most impor- 
` tant bills are passed without a quorum voting, such as appropriation 

bills. They are not for the benefit ofone le individual. They are 
not private bills. They are not for the t of any one district or a 
small portion of any one district. They are for the benefit of the na- 
tion, and the disbursements under them are nearly all fixed by law, 
and those that are not receive the closest scrutiny of a full House, and 
besides are treated very differently in committees from private bills. If 
necessary in those cases a quorum can be made to appear and vote for 
or against them. I defy any member to show that any such bill has 
been passed by this House on the call of the yeas and nays without the 
presence ofa quorum. No such bill has ever been passed without the 
presence of a quorum. 

The gentleman refers to the printing business being passed without 

ct henge at an evening session. I was not here and donot know any- 
thing about that. 

As to the last night’s bills, to which the gentleman has also alluded 

as evidence of my inconsistency, let me say they were private bills 

which were upon the Calendar, and it was my desire and intention, as no 
doubt it was of all the other members, to legislate for the welfare 
of the country. It was the agreement, in the consideration of those 
bills upon the Private Calendar, that one objection would be sufficient 
to force the bill to be passed over. Therefore it was not a case where 
it was necessary or requisite to call for a quorum, because a single ob- 
jection would answer the purpose of preventing the passage of any bill 
which was considered to be without merit. I did object to every case 
that seemed so, unless another member anticipated me. It was not 
such a case as we have here in sessions like that this evening with a 
small number of members present, and when attempts are made to 
force through a bill void of merit without the presence of a quorum. 

The other night, when the House was considering business coming 
from the Post-Office and Post-Roads, there was no quorum; and the 
ponnera from Wisconsin again charges me with inconsistency, because 

did not block that legislation. Those bills were of the greatest im- 

portance to the country, bills of the utmost importance to the wel- 
fare of the people, for the benefit of all and not for the benefit of one or 


two individuals; yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] called 


for a quorum after only one had to defeat the passage of such 
bills. I should like to know, therefore, with what grace he can come 
here and exiticise me for calling a quorum on individual ma which 
I deem to be without merit, when he called for a quorum to defeat the 
Passage of a bill of national importance, because it did not meet his ap- 

b and thereby blocked action upon subsequent bills of the utmost 
merit j 

As I said before, gentlemen who are here at these night sessions are 
generally, without exception, members who have their own private 
bills; they come here waiting for their bills to be reached on the Cal- 
endar. Therefore I claim, as a jury sitting on these cases, they are not 
qualified and not competent, I claim their unanimous indorsement 
does not amount to anything with the presence of thirty or 3 mem - 
bers only out of three hundred and twenty-five members of the House, 
with each member present interested personally in his own little scheme 
and very careful not to interfere with the passage of bills in which other 
members of the thirty or forty present are interested. 

I can show the gentleman from the records of this House on the 15th 
day of May where forty-four pension bills were passed in this body by 
(I am told) twenty or twenty-one members and only three reports were 
read. I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, what knowledge those 
gentlemen had enabling them to pass upon the forty-one bills whose 
reports were unread 
Mr. CAND NON. Let me interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. WALLACE. I do not yield for an interruption at this time. 
When I am through the gentleman can have the floor. : 
Mr. CANNON. Just a word, if the gentleman will allow me, by 

way of explanation. 

Mr. WALLACE. I can not yield. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of yee Unless the gentleman from 
Illinois rises to a question of privilege, it is not in order to interrupt 
the genfleman. It is not courteous to the gentleman from Louisiana 
while oceupying the floor. 

Mr. CANNON. But as the gentleman has alluded to me person- 
ally, I wish to make a statement. 

Mr. WALLACE. I will allow the gentleman time when I am 
through. 

I instance this case, Mr. Chairman, of the 15th of May, contained in 
the record of the proceedings of that day, where these forty-four bills 
were passed and where but three reports were read, and one of these 
cases was the widow of a Revolutionary soldier who could not have been 
much less than one hundred years old, I am told by a gentleman who 
was present that there were some twenty-one members in the House at 
that time. 

Mr. PRICE. I must deny the accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. WALLACE. There is the record. 

Mr. PRICE. But as to the twenty-one members 

Mr. WALLACE. You do not deny my statement. 

Mr. PRICE. Not your statement but his statement, your inform- 
ant’s statement. 

Mr. WALLACE. I give the statement as it was given to me, and I 
take it for granted that it is accurate. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Were you present last evening ? 

Mr. WALLACE. I was. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. How many reports were read ? 

Mr. WALLACE. All of them while I was here. Not a bill passed 
last night while I was present unless the report was read or a gentle- 
man stated that the report was lengthy, and he made a statement upon 
his own responsibility as a member of this House, which I should be 
sorry to disbelieve. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Two of the bills were reported last night by my- 
self and the reports were not read. 

Mr. WALLACE. Then it was when I was absent from the House. 
Every bill while I was present last night that was passed was passed 
after the report was read, or after, as I have said, an explanation was 
made to obviate the reading of a lengthy report, which the House re- 
garded as satisfactory; and I think gentlemen who were present while 
I was here will bear me out in that statement. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] seek to criticise me for the position 
I have taken with reference to these pension bills. I have already 
stated my views on a former occasion, and my only reason for entering 
upon these general remarks to-night is to deny emphatically that I 
have done anything inconsistent with the original stand I have taken, 
which I now maintain and shall continue to maintain as long as I am 
a member of this House. Where bills are presented which I consider 
are void of merit, and where it is attempted to force them down my 
throat by a meager attendance in this House of forty out of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five members, I shall use my privilege as a member 
of this House to defeat them. The principle by which I am guided 
is this, that these doubtful cases should only be passed by a quorum of 
the House, if passed atall. I have insisted upon the reading of the 
reports because I do not think we should be called to act upon such 
cases when but one individual in the House, the man who prepares the 
reports, knows anything about them. 

The bills referred to these two pension committees are so numerous the 
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work has to be divided among subcommittees of one and that one is often 

y interested in the bill referred to him—and the committee 

tself accepts his report without scrutiny, The wording of these reports 

indicates the bias of their authors. The testimony for claimant is ex- 

3 and given prominence that against him is impugned or soft- 
en 


In conclusion, I deny the charge that I have made an exception of 
special pension legislation to demand the presenceof a quorum. While 
my views aredecidedly averse to appropriations of Treasury funds by a 
small minority, I have yielded where the number of members present 
reached to respectable proportions, and have contented myself by call- 
ing a quorum only where I deemed a bill a bad one and where no other 
course was open to defeat it. I would have applied the same rule to 
every private bill on the Calendar under similar conditions, but in my 
brief membership those conditions have not arisen. It so happens no 
legislation has been carried so far toa disgraceful extreme as that grant- 
ing special pensions, and for that reason, and that alone, has my action 
against that been so marked. 

Of the private bills passed at this session over six hundred have been 
for 3 ions, or one hundred more than the number passed dur- 
ing the eight years of President Grant's administration. On reference 
to the RECORD, on four nights the reports of which I selected at random 
I find an average of over fifty bills each night, and seldom if 
ever more than five reports read during any evening. The attendance 
on these occasions was barely 10 per cent. of the membership of the 
House. Is this proper or correct legislation? Is my effort to block it 
the worst record I have made here, and for which I am to answer to 
my own constituents and the country,’’ as a gentleman suggested? If 
so, I shall nof fear much to meet the issue. My constituents did not 
send me here to sit by and consent even by my silence to 1 tion I 
consider shamefully lax and indefensible, and the country is not any 
more sympathetic, I believe, with legislation adopted at these Friday 
night seances. The granting of pensions proper and just is a sacred 
duty of governments; the payment of its debts to private citizens also; 
but both should be granted and paid under the Constitution and in the 
form at least of law. . 

Mr. GOFF. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It seems that this debating society has 
gone on long enough; I ask the regular order. 

Mr. WALLACE. I yield to the gentleman from West Virginia for 
a question. 

Mr. GOFF. I simply desired to go back to the case under consider- 
ation. I understood the gentleman to say in his remarks when first 
on the floor as to this particular case, that if there was any evidence 
that disclosed that the soldier was suffering with rheumatism in the 
service he would consider it a meritorious case, and that it was because 
the medical testimony did not disclose that fact he made that objec- 
tion. Now, I say to the gentleman that if he examines the record in 
this case 

Mr. WALLACE. I have done so. 

Mr. GOFF. He will find that the captain of this company states in 
an affidavit that this man in the year 1864 was sent to the hospital at 
City Point, Va., suffering with chronic diarrhea and rheumatism. 

Mr. WALLACE. I have already explained my views on that mat- 
ter, that if he was disabled as reported, the Pension Office has no record 
of his discharge on account of that disability. 

Mr. GOFF. I understood you to say that there was no testimony to 
disclose the fact that he suffered from rheumatism during the war. 

Mr. WALLACE. © Your Pension Office says there was none. 

Mr. GOFF. The trouble is there are many cases where the medical 
history of the soldier does not disclose the specific disease. 

Mr. WALLACE. Would the hospital records not show the fact that 
he was discharged for disability, if it was a fact? 

Mr. GOFF. It would show that he was discharged, without giving 
the specific disability; and that is his particular case, I know of many 
instances, and the gentleman will find them in many records connected 
with the military service of the country, where men were di 
for disability without mentioning the particular disability. 

Now then this soldier comes in here and cures the record by giving 
the affidavit of his captain that that specific disability was rheumatism, 
and I submit to the gentleman the case is one where the applicant is 
entitled to a pension. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I rise to a question of order. I understood 
it was agreed unanimously this case should go over until the first Fri- 
day of December. 

Mr. GOFF. The gentleman is mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection was made to that proposition. 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WAL- 
LACE] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] ? 

Mr. WALLACE. Les, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. From the remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana 
I gather he thought I had attempted to criticise him personally. Cer- 
tainly he is my peer and the peer of every gentleman on the floor. He 
must answer to himself, to his constituency, and to his country for the 
position he takes here, and no doubt he is willing to do so, as I must 


answer to myself for any position I take on this or any other matter. 
In my remarks touching the course of the gentleman from Louisiana I 
was not seeking to criticise him personally. But I addressed myself to 
the reasons he gave for objecting to this bill, which it occurred to me 
were not sufficient. I desire to say that much, because the gentleman 
probably misunderstood me. 

Mr. WALLACE. That is quite satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the Chair announces the vote 

Mr. WALLACE. Lask the Chair what vote he is about to announce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The result of the vote as reported by the tellers. 

Mr. WALLACE. I make the point that the Chair has already an- 
nounced it. I called for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the original vote the gentleman called for a 
division. The result of that vote was announced by the Chair. Then 
the point was madeofnoquorum. The Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rick]. They reported the result to the tally 
clerk, and that result has not yet been announced by the Chair. Pend- 
ing the announcement unanimous consent was given to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentleman from Louisiana to make state- 
ments. 

Now, the Chair desires to advise the committee before this announce- 
ment is made that the clerks are wearied and worn out by the pro- 
tracted p ings of the last fewdays. When this vote is announced 
and the point is then made that no quorum voted, if it should so ap- 
pear, the rules require that the rollshall be called. No motion to rise 
can be made under those circumstances. The Chair desired before an- 
nouncing the vote to suggest what is the fact as to the physical con- 
dition of the clerks, 

Mr. PERKINS. I again ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
laid aside and reported to the House with the previous question or- 
dered on it, and that it shall then go over till the first Friday of De- 
cember for a vote in a full House. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be reported to the House, that the previous ques- 
tion be ordered, and that a vote be taken on the bill on the first Fri- 
day of the next session. Is there objection to the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. RICE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then it becomes the duty of the Chair—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest that it would be well to let the bill 
take that course so that members present may have an opportunity of 
having a few more cases considered this evening. 

The CHAIRMAN, But the gentleman from Massachusetts has ob- 


jected 


Mr. PERKINS. My suggestion is that the bill be favorably re- 
ported to the House, that the previous question be ordered on it, and 
that no vote be taken on its passage until the first Friday of December. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. WALLACE, I will not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
The Clerk will report the next pension bill on the Calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SKINNER. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. GUENTHER. I object to any request for unanimous consent, 

Mr. LONG. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I withdraw my objection for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SKINNER] to state his request, which he has a 
right todo. When he has stated it, then it will be in the power of 
gentlemen to object. ; 

Mr. SKINNER. I merely want to say to the committee in the first 
place that I have never bothered this committee by asking unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Have you been here before at these Friday eve- 
ning sessions? 

Mr. SKINNER. Ihave been here several times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his request. 

Mr. SKINNER. There isan old man ninety-five years of age whois 
now receiving a pension of $8 a month. He was a soldier in the war 
of 1812. He is blind and lame and can not hear. He came here two 
or three months ago—— 

Mr. GOFF. Offer your bill. 

Mr. SKINNER. I ask unanimous consent to offer the bill providing 
a pension for this old man for present consideration. 

Mr. LONG. Without objecting, I may state that I represent the 
next case on the Calendar where the woman is old. I will not object 
to the gentleman’s request if the bill I represent can be considered 
next. ‘ 

Mr. GUENTHER. I willask the gentleman from North Carolina does 
the case he calls up stand on the Calendar? 

Mr. SKINNER. It does. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Where? 

Mr. SKINNER. It stands late on the Calendar. The old man is 
likely to die before the next session of Congress. 

Mr, GUENTHER. I withdraw my objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there further objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? The hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 


BRYANT WATERS. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacled, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby; au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension allowed Bryant Waters, late a 7 
vate in Capt. I. G. Blount's company, Eighteenth — “ape United States In- 
Jantry, wha served in the war of 1813, to per month. 

The report (by Mr. CowLEs) was read, as follows: 

Your committee has had under consideration a bill (H. R.7988) for relief of 
Bryant Waters, asking that his pension be increased from $8 per month to $50 

r month. There is no question about the soldier's enlistment and service, and 

e is now on the pension-rolls at $8 per month. The evidence shows that he is 
ninety-five years of age, deaf, and almost totally blind, requiring constant atten- 
tion and waiting n; He is also very poor and unable to provide for himself, 
Your committee th: that under these circumstances the pension of this old 
soldier should be increased to $30 per month in order to make the necessary pro- 
vision for his comfortable support for the short portion of life that remains to 
him by the usual course of nature. i 

Your committee therefore recommend that the bill, amended indicated 
in this report, do pass, : 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


REBECCA WISWELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 9129) 
granting a pension to Rebecca Wiswell. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, €c. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Rebecca Wiswell, an Army nurse, 
on the pension-roll, and pay her a pension of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. LOVERING) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of Re- 
Decca Wea ropot: 

Rebecca Wis was one of the efficient corps of Army nurses whose devoted 
and untiring labors, under the su tendency of Dorothy Dix, form one of the 
. brightest pages in the history of the conflict of nearly quarter a century x 

She entered service in March, 1862, her labors ceasing at in pay 
1885. Her services were rendered at the Seminary Hospital, Georgetown, D. C., 
and hospitals at Winchester and Fortress Monroe, her whole term covering the 
period of three years and four months, She is now seventy-nine years of age, 

poor and infirm. 


She a suppor of her claim certain, papers and documents, from which 
the following have taken, which ce: prove her to have nn valu- 
able assistant to Miss Dix. 


to 
The following letter of August 23, 1 explains itself, and was written after 
the ciose of her labors and return to her home : 


= Wasutnatos, D. C. 
My Goop Miss WIswELL: I am too busy to write more than a line acknowl- 
edging your letter. I was glad to hear of your safe return and pleasant meet- 
ing wi our friends, amit hope the Massachusetts air has already done 
you m good. Nearly all the hospitals are closed, but much to be done in the 

division hospitals. 
Yours, kindly, 
D. L. DIX, 
Superintendent Uniled States Hospital Nurses. 


Frederick N. Knapp, associate secretary United States Sanitary Commission, 
who was e a to during a large part of the time from 1861 to 
1865, says, , : 

I had 5 opportunity of knowing of the devotion of Rebecca Wiswell 
to her duties as nurse in the Army hospitals. To her intelligence and fidelity 
the life of many a soldier was due,” 

Charles P. S . Concord, N. H., Janu: 19, 1886, says: 

Miss Wiswell took care of me five mon at the Seminary Hospital. I 
think she was the most faithful person I eyer saw. She saved my life by her 
8 and skill in nursing, and others, if alive, can testify to the same 

ing.“ < 

Eleazer Shaw, of Plymouth, Mass., testifies: 

hat he has known Miss Wiswell for more than thirty years; she is now 
seventy-nine years of age, and within my certain knowledge all the property 
she possesses would DoS pay the expenses of her burial. At the time ot her en- 
tering service as a nurse was vigorous and well, and that singe her discharge 
she has gradually and steadily become enfeebled in health. She is dependent 
upon others fora living and at best can not long survive.“ 

J. B. Brewster, M. D., Plymouth, Mass., May 1, e be 8 

“That for twenty-five years I have been a practicing physician; for many 

Wiswell, and have had 


to Hon. Jons D. Lone, House of Representatives, dated April 25, 1886, says: 
“ DEAR GOVERNOR: Let me ad 


nearly a thousand men in this county, and to repeatedly visit the front to look 

my visits to the 8 and camps I discovered the 
appreciation in which she was held by those in charge. I rememberespecially 
after the battle of Fredericksburg she was indefatigable, night and day, in her 
service. A pension can not in her case continue long, but it will serve to soothe 
the last years of a faithful woman, as she made tolerable what was left of life to 
the many wounded soldiers under her care.” 

Post No, 76, Grand Army of the Republic, Plymouth, Mass., passed resolu- 
tions, which were approved by R. F. Tobin, department commander, Massa- 
chusetts, in aid of the petition of Miss Wiswell to Congress for pension. 

A petition signed by the board of selectmen of Plymouth, in aid of the same 
object, also accompanies 5 

our committee, in view the facts in this case, of her devoted service of 
three years and four months, her present infirm condition, her extreme 
present dependent and needy circumstances, feel that in her extremity and 
age the Government for which she did so much should afford her the relief 


asked for in her few remaining days, and therefore report back the accompany- 
ing bill and recommend its passage. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr, Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona], who has of this 
bill, to state what he knows of the practice in cases of this c ter. 

Mr. LONG. Sor pe pracara has been, as shown by the records of the 
present session and of former sessions of Congress, to grant speciai pa 
sions in cases of this kind. There have been many such pensions 
granted, as the records will show. Early in the present session Mother 
Pickerdyke was given a pension of $25 a month, and Miss Gill was 
given a pension of $20. 

In this case the pension poa is only $12 a month. This lady is 
now seventy-nine years old. She served as a nurse three years and nine 
months during the war, and was indefatigable in the service, as ap- 
pears from the evidence of the soldiers whom she nursed, of the select- 
men of the town where she lives, and of the physicians of the town. 
This is certainly as meritorious a case as any that has been before us; 
the precedent has been established, and I trust that the bill will be 
laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
in connection with this case that my understanding is—though I may 
be mistaken—that we grant pensions to nurses only where they have 
actually suffered from exposure in hospital service. For instance, if 
on account of such service a nurse has contracted some malignant dis- 
ease we grant her a pension. 

The most heroic traits of character are frequently displayed in the 
discharge of the duties of a nurse, and disability arising from such 
service should be ized. It presents a logical and proper claim 
upon the Government, but the service I believe is strictly a civil serv- 
ice. It is not to expose one who in it to the perils of 
battle, and if there is not general legislation providing for cases in which 
such persons have become disabled from the contraction of disease in 
the service I should certainly be in favor of such legislation. A per- 
son in the civil service who is wounded during an en t upon a 
man-of-war is permitted to be pensioned the same as if he had beenin 
the military service, and if there is not analogous general legislation 
covering the class of cases of which I have just spoken, I should very 
cheerfully vote for it, and in the absence of such general legislation I 
would very cheerfully vote to grant a pension in sucha case. I donot, 
however, understand that this is a case of that character. 

This claimant is evidently a most worthy woman. She has been a 
nurse, and evidently a most faithful one. But it does not seem to be 
shown that she carried out of the service any germs of disease, or that 
she is disabled in consequence of any disease incurred while in the serv- 
ice, and, as I understand, she never was in the military service of the 
Government. Now, such a case ts the claims upon 
charity; but, so far as the evidence has been developed, it is not a case 
which would be entitled to such recognition by way of a pension as is 
given to a person disabled in the military service or in the line of mil- 
itary service. 

I do not see that this most worthy woman has any claim except to 
the civil charities of the country, with this addition, that she has the 
strongest possible claim upon thoge whose eyerlasting friendship she 
must have won in the discharge of her work of mercy; and I can not 
believe that any American community would permit so worthy a wo- 
man to be destitute of those social beneficences which would make her 
comfortable in her last days. Nor doI believe that men who were 
brave-enough to go into battle and incur wounds which brought them 
under her tender care—wounds which are the evidences of courage and 
the badges of honor—would be unmindful of the personal obligation 
and the debt of gratitude that they owe to her. 

Strong asare the claims of this character which this woman presents, 
Ido not think the case one which is entitled to the military recogni- 
tion which we are giving here to-night; and unless my mind is disa- 
bused of that impression, I shall, with a spirit of entire kindness and 
strictly from what I deem the observance of right principles in pre- 
venting confusion of policy—entering upon local and personal charities 
here instead of di ing the class of duty which we are here to dis- 
charge—I shall in that spirit ask that this case be passed over and not 
be permitted to operate as an obstruction to other cases which would 
perhaps encounter no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I feel very certain that I can disabuse 
the mind of the gentleman from Arkansas 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I trust you can. 

Mr. LONG. And bring this case within the rule which the gentle- 
man suggests. I understand the gentleman to say thatif there were a 
general law providing for army nurses who, in rendering service as 
such, had suffered from exposure or disease, he would cheerfully sup- 
port the measure. ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Make it a little stronger— 
say, who have incurred disability. 

Mr. LONG. There is no such general law; but I understood the 
gentleman to say that in the absence of such general law, if a special 
case of the kind could be shown, he would cordially support it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Yes. 


1886. 
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Mr. LONG. Now this is, of course, not a matter of charity. If it 
were, there is no community in Massachusetts or Arkansas or any other 
State of the American Union where a woman of this character in need 
of charity would not receive it. This is a case in which the rights of 
one who was a servant of the Government in its time of need should 
be considered by the American Congress. The gentleman, if he will 
look at the report carefully, will see that this woman was an Army 
nurse; she was thus engaged in the military service of her country. 

The very term Army nurse” implies that she was not in civil em- 
ployment. Ifthe gentleman will read the first extract on the first page 
of the report he will find that Miss D. L. Dix, superintendent of United 
States hospital nurses, recognizes Miss Wiswell as one of that class of 
nurses. r. Frederick N. Knapp, associate secretary of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, which rendered such valuable service in 
connection with the Army, also makes affidavit, showing that this 
woman comes within the first requirement indicated by the gentleman 
from Arkansas; in other words, that she was a part of the Army organ- 
ization, rendering service as nurse in the Army hospitals.” She was 

robably paid for her service a small sum, whatever it may have been, 
B12 or $20 a month. > 

A MEMBER. Twelve dollars a month. 

Mr. LONG. Eleazer Shaw, of Plymouth, Mass., one of her neigh- 
bors, gives testimony which brings the case within the gentleman’s 
second requirement: 

At the time of her entering service as a nurse she was vigorous and well, and 
that since her discharge she has gradually and steadily me enfeebled in 
ee She is dependent upon others fora living and at best can not long sur- 

Dr. J. B. Brewster, of Plymouth, Mass., one of the most eminent 
physicians in that part of the State, testifies: 

I do not hesitate to declare that in my opinion— 

He gives his professional opinion— 
her present infirmities are greatly duc to her exhausting and faithful labors 
as an Army nurse for more than three years of the late war. 

Mr. William T. Davis, chairman of the board of selectmen of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., who enlisted something like a thousand men, testifies 
to the same effect. 

You thus have here a case exactly like that of a private soldier who 
enlists in the service of the country and from exposure incurred in 
that service becomes enfeebled and suffers disability. This woman is 
now seventy-nine years of age. Over twenty years ago she offered her 
services to hercountry. She was enlisted in the corps of Army nurses. 
She served upon the field, in the open air, in the camp, wherever a soldier 
required her aid. She rendered this service for three years and nine 
months; and in the opinion of an eminent and reliable physician of 
her own county she derived directly from that service the causes of 
the impairment of her health. Being now seventy-nine years of age, 
feeble, and suffering disability from her labors as a nurse, this woman 
asks that she may have accorded to her the same pension which has 
been granted to other nurses under similar conditions. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire toinquire whether this nurse drew 
pay while in the service. 

Mr. LONG. My impression is that she did, though I can not an- 
swer from my own knowledge. She was regularly enlisted, just like 
a soldier who drew his $13 a month, I think this case meets all the 
requirements which any gentleman can suggest—does so indeed much 
more fully than many other cases that we have had here, for this woman 
incurred greater disability than many other nurses, some of whom 
camo out of the service in comparatively good health. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. To my mind it would not be 
a matter of any moment whether this woman was regularly enlisted 
in the service or not if she actually rendered service and incurred dis- 
ability. I would consider the case upon its merits, not on any tech- 
nical ground. I will ask the gentleman whether there is any record 
that this woman during the war was sick from overwork or exposure? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, there happens to be a very satisfactory record on 
that point. I ask the gentleman to read the letter of Miss Dix, super- 
intendent of the United States hospital nurses. 

: Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Will the gentleman read the 
etter? : 

Mr. LONG. ‘This letter was written to Miss Wiswell upon her re- 
turn home from her service as nurse. 

Wasutxerox, D. C. 


My Goop Miss WI SWELL: I am too busy to write more than a line acknowl- 
edging your letter. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. What date is that? 

Mr. LONG. August 23, 1865. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Read on further. 

Mr. LONG. I will read the whole of it: 

Iwas glad to hear of your safe return and pleagant meeting with your friends, 
and I hope the Massachusetts air hasalready done youmuchgood. Nearly 


all the hospitals are closed, but much to be done in the division hospitals. 
Yours, kindly, DIX, 


R. I.. 
Superintendent United States Hospital Nurses. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Am I to understand she left 


the hospital temporarily on account of being broken down by incessant 
labor as a nurse? 
Mr. LONG. The war being over and her health haying become im- 


paired this was the natural ex ion of the superintendent of the hos- 
pital, that the healthy usetts air had y done her K 
If the gentleman will allow me he ought not to be too technical about 


these matters. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I do not mean to be technical 
at all. 

Mr. LONG. He ought not to be too particular to find out whether 
a woman had a headache or had rheumatism, but with these Army 
nurses the test is this: Did they renderservice? Were they connected 
with the Army? Was there any reason to believe their health was im- 
paired by reason of their service in the Army? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. That is the doctrine. I will 
say, if the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. LONG. I think you have evidence of all that here. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I think there is some indica- 
tion of that in the letter of the surgeon written to her when she sought 
repose itt the close of her labors. The evidence is herservice indicates 
most arduous fidelity. I attach a good deal of importance to the opin- 
ion of the distinguished physician that he believes the exposure she 
underwent a t time was permanent in its effects. I believe some- 
thing in tha#ioctrine, for I believe men never recover, and women, too, 
never recover from certain exposures and trials their peculiar fiber and 
tenacity of purpose may enable them to undergo without being pros- 
trated at the time. While I still have some doubts about this coming 
within the proof, yet I think there are strong grounds of probability, 
and I will give the benefit of that doubt in favor of the claimant. 

Mr. LONG. I move the bill he laid aside-to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MATSON. I move the committee rise. [Cries of No!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asks the gentleman to withhold that 
motion until the gentleman from Wisconsin can ask for unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I ask unanimous consent to call up a bill (S. 
2325) and to put the same upon its passage. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have been waiting two or three nights to have 
called up the very next case on the Calendar, which is a meritorious 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object. 

Mr, SPOONER. I think I must. 

Mr. MATSON. I now renew my motion. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 23. 

So the committee refused to rise, 


JANE D. MUMFORD, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 1184) grant- 
ing a pension to Jane D. Mumford. 

Mr. SPOONER. I Ask for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as, follows: 


Be it enacted, dc, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jane D. Mumford, mother of Dud- 
ley C. Mumford, late captain of Company G, Nineteenth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers. 


The report (by Mr. LovERING) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1184) 
granting a pension to Jane D, Mumford, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and, adopting the Senate report as their own, report thie bill back to the 
House and recommend its passage. 

Jane D. Mumford, widow, is the mother of Dudley Ç. Mumford, late captain 
of booger peor G, Nineteenth Massachusetts Volunteers, who, after nearly three 
years of active, efficient, and honorable military service, during which he was 
promoted from second to first lieutenant and then to captain, was killed in ac- 
tion at cena eg Hill, Virginia, May 31, 1864. He is highly commended as hav- 
ing been a ve and meritorious officer, His mother's claim for pension was 
rejected by the Pension Office on the gene of non-dependence. 

he facts relating to the question of dependence are well set forth in a state- 
ment of the claimant on file with her claim inthe Pension Office,and abundantly 
verified by other evidence, from which your committee quote the following: 

“ Before he entered the Army I received all his and took care of him, 
providing his support and clothes and supplying all his wants, as a mother 
should. After he entered the Army, and up to the time of his death, the same 
course was pursued in all respects, except that he did not live at home, and there 
were certain bills in camp which he to pay himself. With the exception of 
such bills, he always, from the time he entered the Army until his death, con- 
tinued to send his pay to me, and I continued to supply his wants in clothing 
and such things as he needed, just as I had done before. 

I do not mean to give the committee to understand that the pay of my son, 
Captain Mumford, supplied all my wants. I had a husband, always in feeble 
health, since dead, whose wages also contributed to the support of the family. 
Thus you will see that I was dependent upon my son’s pay for support. The 
family never accumulated anything; and as both were taken away, I was left 
with two children and without having saved any property, and without means 
of support, and dependent for my very existence upon my own precarious earn- 
ings and the assistance of friends. 

“My son always felt he was one of my chief reliances, and once, when my 
husband was very sick, he wrote home asking whether heshould not resign his 
commission and come home and take care of the family. Lreplied: Leave us 
at home in the hands of God, and do your duty.’ * * + 

“Is it too much to ask from my country, for which he died, a little of the sup- 
port which he aided in pria „ and would have continued to pra me? 

"Advancing years failing health press me to urge a claim which has cost 
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me many bitter tears. Could I live without it, I would prefer to receive no price 
for that which was to me beyond all price.” 

The husband died March 6, 1868, leaving Mrs. Mumford with two yoge- chik 
dren and a small sum of money, which was necessarily soon ded in her 
and their support and in removing to and establishing herself at idence, R. 
1., where an opportunity was open to her as a teacher in the public schools. 
In that employment ate tas until recently secured a support; but her age and 
feeble health have now compelled her to abandon that vocation, and the conse- 
quent necessity of urging her claim for relief presses upon her with continu- 
ously increasing force. 

Believing that the proper degree of dependence is established by the testi- 
mony, the committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


On motion of Mr. SPOONER, the bill was laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


NANCY MASON. 


Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request to take up 
Senate bill No. 2325, to grant a pension to Nancy Mason, and put it 
upon it passage, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the e laws, the name of Nancy „ widow of Will- 
iam A. Mason, formerly a private in Company K, Third Wisconsin Cavalry. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I ask that the report in this 
case be read. 

Mr. GUENTHER, I think I can make a brief statement that will 
satisfy the gentleman of the merits of this case. I will read from the 
report. On the 2ist day of August, 1885, Dr. Earle H. Ostrander, 
whom I know very well as a most eminent and reputable physician of 
Appleton, Wis., says: 

I certify that William Mason, of Company K, Third Wisconsin Cavalry, died 
on February 21, 1885, from or of renal dropsy and other complications, said to 


have been contracted while in the service. 1 was his family physician before 
he enlisted, and never knew him otherwise than a healthy man. 


This testimony is supplemented by the testimony of his neighbors, 
whose affidavits show that his disability commenced immediately after 
his return from the service; that he was a cripple and could not labor, 
and so continued. I have numerous petitions from the Grand Army 
posts and a number of letters from that part of the country, which 
all indicate the same condition of affairs and ask that this pension be 
granted. The widow, Mrs. Mason, is very destitute, and if ever there 
was a case which a to our sense of gratitude it is this one; and I 
hope the bill will be passed without objection. 

Mr. WALLACE. What is the amount of pension granted. 

Mr. GUENTHER. The widow’s pension fixed by the law, $12 a 
month. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It does not appear by any state- 
ment contained in the report that he came out of the service by reason 
of that disability. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Oh, yes; it does. * 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Where? 

Mr. GUENTHER. The physician certified, as I have shown you, as 
to the diseases from which he suffered and died, and that he was a 
healthy man before his enlistment; and his neighbors testify that im- 
mediately after his return from the service he was a cripple and unable 
to perform labor. That connects the disease with his service in the 
Army. 

Mx BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Let the report be read. I think 
that would be more satisfactory. 

The report (by Mr. WINANS) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred Senate bill 2325, 
report that they have ed the same, and adopt the Senate report, as fol- 
lows: 


[Senate Report No. 990, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


On the 2d of September, 18%, William A. Mason filed an application for a pen- 
sion for disability contracted in the Army,and allegin —5— 8 
He was a private in Com y K, Third Wisconsin Cavalry; enlisted February 
29,1864; was discharged September 29, 1865, serving one year and seven months. 
In his declaration he says his disability commenced 9 his discharge, 
and thathe had suffered continuously from that time until he applied fora pen- 
sion, From an examination of the in the file, it does not appear that his 
case was very thoroughly . is no report from the records of 
the Su n-General, and, as usual, that of the Adjutant-General sa “ Regi- 
mental records or company returns not on file,” It identifies the sol- 
dier and his service, and shows that his standing is good. 

The Pension Office ordered the claimant before an examining surgeon, In 
the surgeon’s report he relates what the soldier told him, among other things 
that he thought he had rheumatism, because the doctor told him so; also, that 
he had a fit. The doctor's conclusion is that there was no rheumatism, but that 
he had disability from epilepsy and congestion of the liver, and from these there 
was an of total disability; but in his opinion it was not incurred in 
the service, ere is no other report of a medical investigation of the man’s 
case. The medical referee of the Pension Office thought the hospital records 
should be obtained before final action, but they were not. Again, the same 
referee was of the opinion that the claimant mistaken his diagnosis; that 
the disability was not rheumatism, but from disease of liver; and it was finally 
concluded that he should be ordered before a board of examiners, but there 
no record of any such proceeding. So far as the Pension Office is concerned 
the case is in a very imperfect condition. On the 2lst of August, 1885, Dr. Earle 
H. Ostrander, of Appleton, Wis., says: 

“I certify that William Mason, of Company K, Third Wisconsin Cavalry, died 
on February 21, 1885, from or of renal dropsy and 3 said to have 
becn contracted while in the service. I was his family physician before he en- 
listed, and never knew him otherwise than a healthy man.” 

The claimant's neighbors, Alfred Greely and Randall Johnson, testify to his 
disability immediately after his return from service; he was a cripple and could 


not labor, and so continued. It is shown that by reason of his sufferings and 
Holy he was unable to go to the examining surgeon, and that he was a suf- 
ering, 
In the opinion of the committee his disability is sufficiently shown; that he 
died from disease contracted in the service, and that it is not material by what 
name it is called. There is also proof that Nancy Mason, for whose relief the 
accompanying bill provides, was his wife. The bill is reported favorably, with 
a recommendation that it do pass, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The family physician, as that 
report discloses, states that this applicant died from a dropsical com- 
plaint, and that he was free from it before he went into the service. 

Mr. GUENTHER. No, not that exactly, but that he never knew 
him otherwise than as a healthy man. That was of course before he 
enlisted, as the report shows. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, But he does not state when he 
contracted the disability. 

Mr. GUENTHER. No, because of course he could not know that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. IIe leaves a gap of some twenty 
years between the time when this man entered the service and the date 
of his affidavit, which was made shortly after the death of the party. 

Mr. GUENTHER. There is a gap of course between the physician’s 
testimony, that is to say, before the war and the last testimony taken, 
because he probably had other medical attendance Link, Sage time. 
But the physician says that he was a healthy man when he enlisted, 
and the neighbors say that immediately after his return he was a crip- 
pled man and incapacitated from labor. I claim that that shows the 
connection between the service and the disability; and if so, then by 
reason of that disability his widow is entitled toa pension. That is 
the finding of the committee. It is also shown that by reason of his 
sufferings and poverty he was unable to get an examining surgeon. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. But that is not the point at 
all. The same physician who testifies to his soundness before entering 
the Army testifies of his own immediate knowledge of the cause of his 
death. Now that physician also states that this disease was ‘‘said to 
have been contracted ’’ while in the service. Where was the man during 
all the intervening time? Was the physician not cognizant of his dis- 
ease during these twenty years? 

Mr. GUENTHER. Yes, sir; he so states. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. No; he does not. He testified 
that he died of this disease, but not that it was of long standing. Now, 
there is a very unfortunate lapse in the physician’s testimony in that 

He does not give any statement whatever as to the progress 
of the disability. Hetakes him twenty years agoas a sound man, and 
does not say anything of his condition during the twenty years until 
the end of it, when he is a dead man; and the surgeon of the Pension 
Office expresses the opinion that the disability was not incurred in the 
service. Now, I ask my friend to let this bill go over. I do not be- 
lieve it is a proper case to pass. : 

Mr. GUENTHER. Let me appeal to the gentleman not to make 
that objection. From numerous letters this widow is most destitute. 
a Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. But that is not an argument 

ere. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Oh, yes; it is an argument. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Not at all; for even if she was 
rich and had a proper claim she would be just as much entitled to it. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Let me read the last part of this report again: 

In the opinion of the committee his disability is sufficiently shown; that he 


died from disease contracted in the service, and that it is not material by what 
name it is called, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. But that is not my opinion. 

Mr. GUENTHER. No; I wish it was. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Nor is it the opinion of the 
examining surgeon. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Ido not give much for the opinion of many of 
the examining surgeons. ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Nor is it the opinion of the 
family physician, who says it is reported that the disease was con- 
tracted in the service. He does not claim thatit was. . 

Mr. GUENTHER. No; I will read that again. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, It is not n à 

Mr. GUENTHER. But the family physician testifies to his condi- 
tion before entering the service, and then his neighbors come in and 
make affidavit, certifying that when he returned from the Army he was 
broken in health and unable to work. That I claim connects the dis- 
ability with the service. The widow is poor and dependent upon her 
own exertions; and I think in connection with the testimony on file 
that ought to be sufficient to establish the case. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The whole question is whether 
she has a proper claim on this body to relieve these necessities. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Will you allow me to take a vote in the House 
the same as in the other case? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Will you agree that the bill shall be reported to 
the House with the understanding that a vote shall be taken in the 
House? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Take the vote here. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Then I call for a vote. 


pless man for yeurs before he died. 


ARA 


Shall the bill be laid aside to 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass? 
The question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative. 


ELIZABETH GARAGHTY. 


Mr. SCOTT. Iam like my friend from North Carolina [Mr. SKIN- 
NEE]. Ido not think I have asked unanimous consent either of the 
Committee of the Whole or of the House since I have been a member 
of this body; and I think I ought to have something to go home to 
my constituents upon. [Laughter.] Iask unanimous consent to call 
up for consideration at this time the Senate bill No. 2366. It is re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on Invalid Pensions; and I 
think the committees of the House and of the Senate, having examined 
the case, ought to know whether it is a proper bill or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania ?. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ty, widow of 


msion laws, the name of Elizabeth 
Michael Garaghty, late of Company A, Forty-fourth Wisconsin Volunteers, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


CHARLES HAHNEMAN. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. I ask unanimous consent to call up for consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 8180) to increase the pension of Charles Hahne- 
man. This is acase where the man can not live long. 

The bill was read, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to increase the pension of les Hahneman, late a private in Com- 
pany C, Forty-first New York Volunteers, and pay him at the rate of $44 per 
month, in lieu of the pension now paid him. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. I ask for the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. LoVERING) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 8180, 
leave to submit the following report: 
harles H: eman, late a private in Company C, Fortieth Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, is borne upon the pension-roll, certificate 96792, at the rate 
of $12 per month for double hernia. He applied for an increase of pension, bas- 
ing the same upon ma contracted in the service. This claim was rejected 
because of claimant's inability to furnish evidence of contraction in the service 
and in line of duty; The surgeon of regiment is dead, and he has made diligent 
but ineffectual efforts to find the whereabouts of the officers of his company. 
The evidence in the claim discloses the fact that the claimant is in_a most piti- 
straining when coughing tosuch 


been treated for it by several physicians, as well as by himself ; 


performance of any manual labor, and we rate second $24 per month.“ 

33 4, 1885, he was again examined by the board at Springfield, Mass., 
who say: 

— right oblique inguinal hernia, extending into and distending the 
scrotum; tumor measures 14 inches in circumference. We believe it impossi- 
ble to retain it with any truss. He is evidently suffering severely from asthma, 
as shown by the characteristic breathing. Veins of right foot, leg, and thigh 
varicose to a marked degree; half dozen cicatrices on anterior and lateral as- 
pen leg below knee; right calf three-quarters of an inch larger. We rate 

tal second grade, or $24 month.” 

Claimant states he has n unable to do any work for years, between the 
asthma and the hernia. 

The case of this soldier is so well known in the town where he lives it at- 
tracts general attention and sympathy by its extreme phases of suffering and 

V Rev. C. D. Hills, pastor of the M. E. church in Pittsfield, in a letter to 

Hou. Rockwell, dated June 3, 1886, says: 
Charles Hahneman made out to drag himself to Troy to obtain a truss, He 
Was experimented upon, but without success, and is now without any truss 
whatever. He is indeed in a most terrible condition,and his poor wife ought 
to have the burden lightened by an increase of pension. He can not live long. 
Oh, that a redeemed nation would do more for its disabled saviors.” 

Your committee are of opinion that the pension, for reasons given, should be 
increased. They therefore report back the accompanying bill and recommend 
its passage. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts one question. Why was not this pension given 
under the general law? : 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Because under the general law this applicant 
draws a peusion for double hernia, $12. He now asks for $24 on the 
ground that he should get the increase for asthma. His J EDT was 
cut to pieces and he could not find the evidence required by the De- 
partment to show that the asthma was contracted in the service. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. If from any cause the disa- 
bility increases can not the pension be proportionately increased to the 
maximum rate? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. They say not at the department. They say that 
can not be done except for another disability. 

Mr. LAIRD. I call attention to an obvious error in the bill as the 
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| Clerk rend it. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to do so and 


so. It should be Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. That is a misprint. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that error in the bill 
will be corrected. 

There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MILTON P. SHOCKLEY. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to call up for 
consideration the bill (S. 1398) granting a pension to Milton P. Shock- 
ley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Milton P. Shockley, late a member 
of Company C, Second Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, in the Mexican war, 

The report (by Mr. STRUBLE) from the Committee on Pensions was 
read in part. : i 

Mr. MATSON. Iask unanimous consent that without the reading 
of the report being completed, it be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report in full is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred Senate bill 1398, having 


had the same under consideration, would ully report as follows: 


respectfi 

Milton P. Shockley, being insane, petitions, through his ian, Joseph 
W. 4. — of Montezuma, Iowa, to be allowed a pension for scurvy and re- 
sulting disabilities incurred inthe Mexican war while on board a gunboat on 
the Rio Grande River. 

The claim was on the ground of “no satisfactory evidence to prove 
origin of disability in the service.” That claimant was a sound man before en- 
listment is abundantly shown by the eyidence. That he incurred a severe dis- 
ability, was treated in the ital therefor, and was discharged as unfit for 
further service on account of d ility, is shown by several witnesses and the 
surgeon's certificate of di There is itive testimony as to the nat- 
ure of his disability, and for this reason his was rejected. His condition 
„ after discharge, and for several months, is testified to by two rep- 
utable neighbors, who were well acquainted with him before his enlistment, 
and with whom he spent considerable time, at frequent intervals, as soon as he 
Ther testity thatelal D alm lpi rtially paralyzed in his! 

ey mant was ost elpless, partially ower 
limbs, and incapacitated for doing much work; and from the testimony of sev- 
eral others, who were uainted with him since 1850, it appears that he grew 
worse from the time of discharge to time of application in 1883. The testi- 
mony of several neighbors and three family physicians proves that since 1875 
he has been totally blind and deaf, and without the use of his legs, and wholly 
dependent upon the support of his wife and children. - 

The examining surgeon, by the Pension Office to examine claim- 
ant, reports: Progressive ysis of lower extremities; involuntary action 
of bowels and kidneys for four or five years; complete deafness, and conjunc- 
RE s 5 ‘is holl d tly disabled.” 

“The ap tis wholly and permanently Bi 

In view of the above facts your committee report the bill favorably and rec- 
ommend that it do pass, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There is no question, I pre- 
sume, as to this man having served in the Mexican war? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. None at all. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the Honse with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was not agreed to; there being—ayes 9, noes 14. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I ask unanimous consent to call up for considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7696). 

Mr. MATSON. I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, which cuts off 
all requests for unanimous consent. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2144) granting an increase of pension to Grace F. Edes. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is an adverse report. I ask that it be passed 
over. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the next pension bill on the Calendar, as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1783) granting an increase of pension to George Bliss. 

Mr. PERKINS. There is also an adverse report in that case. Iask 
that the bill be passed over. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the next pension bill on the Calendar, as 
follows: 

_A bill (H. R. 9130) granting a pension to Sarah O’Brien. 

The consideration of this bill was not called for. 

The Clerk read the title of the next pension bill on the Private Cal- 
endar, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7911) granting a pension to Daniel Schultheis, 

The consideration of this bill was not called for. 

GEORGE W. ROBAUGH. 

Mr. FUNSTON. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] with- 
draws the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. MATSON. I withdraw the demand for the regular order so 
far as regards the bill called up by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
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Mr. FUNSTON. I renew my request for the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7696) for the relief of George W. Robaugh. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


rior gooey ates TAS a Bony f the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the eee — to the ro bane 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of George W. Robaugh, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-t Regiment Kansas Militia. 
The Clerk commenced to read the report (by Mr. MORRILL). 
Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa (interrupting the reading). That is cer- 
tainly enough. 
Mr. WALLACE. I would like to hear the whole of the report read. 
eee eee the reading of the report, as fol- 
Ws: 
Wi Committee on ee Senos to —— dee eee. 4— bill (H. R. 
TTT claimant enlisted October 21, 1864, In Com- 
ment Kansas Militia; that about the 25th of October 
of a saw-mill to manufacture lumber to be used 
thus engaged his right arm was crushed in the 


amputation necessary. 
10 wines AS sae Caneel that OREA bik MIAA GARIAT 
ven in full. 


Hon. Frank H. Belton, commissioner of labor 


testifies: 
“That he is acquainted with w. ws him to be the 
ird Kansas 


his right arm was caught in ry, and was so injured as 
to cause am: at or near the shoulder-joint of said right arm; that the 
facts are personally known to the affiant reason of being in charge of a de- 
tail of men made from the Twenty-third of Kentucky State Militia 
to go to Nearman VVT a steam saw- 
to saw lumber for the use of the Government to build fortifications at Fort 


Leavenworth. 
Robaugh was one of that detail, and was engineer and in 
of the machinery, and while so engaged got his right arm caught in the 
as to cause amputation of said right arm at or 
near sho int. I was away from the mill at the time of the accident, but 
was there soon after. Saw claimant and his injuries before he was moved from 
the mill, and assisted in moving him. The said Geo: . Robaugh enlisted 
in Company C, Capt Philip Kescher, at Wyandotte, „ at the same time I 
did, and drew arms and ammunition. The enlistment was made during the 
tement of the Price raid, and was late in the evening. We drew arms and 
drilled that same evening, and the next day the detail was made and we went 
ß... AAAA Insane. an abowe seated, = 
William P, Overton testifies : 
That the said Georgs W. Robaugh, while in the line of his duty at or near 
Nearman Station, in the State of e Py age fender ft og A OE Bones 
, 1864, become disabled in the follo manner, namely: That while on de- 
tail duty working at Nearman Station, in the county of Wyandotte and State of 
Kansas, on or about the 25th say of October, 1864, sawing lumber for the use of 
the United States Government, e, the said Geo W. Ro was 


and in charge of the machinery, and while wor about machinery, I 
think oiling, his right arm was ht in the machinery and was so mangled 
facts stated are per- 


as to cause amputation near to the shoulder nome 
sonally known to affiant by reason of his being at the time of the acci- 
dent as one of the detail; that I and the said George W. Robaugh both enlisted 
at the same time, late in the evening. . 

We both, with oth drew arms and ammunition and drilled on the same 
evening we enlisted. e drilled 
was ordered on the march toward 


W. Robaugh was engineer, and while in line of 
his arm (right arm) caught in the machinery and so injured as to cause amputa- 
id. to the shoulde: 


tion of said right arm near r. Isaw the amputation performed. 
Dr. Frederick Speck, a highly reputable physician of W dotte, „and 
now a medical examiner at that place for the Pension ce, testifies : 


“That he is a practicing physi „and that he has been acquainted with said 
soldier for about twenty-five years, and that he knows that he was injured in a 
saw-mill near Nearman Station, in Wyandotte County, Kansas, in the month of 
October, 1864, said injury necessitating the amputation of said George W. Ro- 
baugh’s right arm near the shoulder, and that he conducted the after treatment 
of said amputation until the healing of the wound.“ 

This case can not be allowed in the Pension Office because the claimant whs in 
the militia service, and under the provisions of section 4693 cases of this kind 
must be prea before July 4, 1874. Itseems certain that this man lost his arm 

in the military service of the United States, and your committee therefore reo- 
ommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WALLACE. Iask the gentleman who has called up this bill 
why it is that this pension was not allowed by the Pension Office? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Under the general laws they can not allow a pen- 
sion for service in the militia. This man was in the Kansas militia and 
served during the Price raid. It is not a case that could be pensioned 
under the general law. t 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I think it is stated in the re- 
Ko that this man was in the military service-of the United States. 

he serve under the Federal Government? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Certainly; but he was in the State militia. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. But he served under the com- 
mand of Federal officers. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yes; and the same day that he enlisted he was de- 
tailed to work in a saw-mill, and got his arm crushed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Well, we allow pensions in 
cases of that kind. 2 

There Se deg objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with recommendation that it do pass. 


1 
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re aunt with the understanding that the committee shall thereafter| Mr. MATSON. I move Me 7 EEO do now rise. 


JULY 30, 


fe 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] 
moves that the committee rise. Pending that motion the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. MATSON was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] having resumed the chair, Mr. DockERy reported that 
the Committee of the Whole had had under consideration bills on the 
Private Calendar under the special order, and had instructed him to 
report back sundry bills with various recommendations. 


SAMUEL SAWYER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill (H. R. 4028) granting a pen- 
sion to Samuel Sawyer is reported from the Committee of the Whole 
with the recommendation that the previous question be considered as 
ordered, and that the consideration of the bill be postponed until the 
first Friday after the first Monday in December next, which will be 
the first Friday of next session. If there be no objection that order 
will be made, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


BILLS PASSED. 


Bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole without amendment, were severally ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, were read the third time, and 


passed: 
A bill 82 R. 9129) granting a pension to Rebecca Wiswell; and 
A bill (H. R. 9696) for the relief of George W. Robaugh. 
Amendments to bills of the following titles, reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, were severally agreed to; and the bills as amended 
were severally read a third time, and passed: 
A bill (H. R. 7988) granting an increase of pension to Bryant Waters; 


and 
A bill (H. R. 8180) to increase the pension of Charles Hahneman. 
Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole without amendment, were severally read the third time, and 


passed: 

A bill (S. eh granting a pension to Jane D. Mumford; 

A bill (S. 2325) granting a pension to Nancy Mason; 

A bill (S. 2366) granting a pension to Elizabeth Garaghty; and 

A bill (S. 1398) granting a pension to Milton P. Shockley. 

Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the several votes by which the 
bills were passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. : 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. MATSON (at 10 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of R. M. Myrich, of Moniteau County, 
Missouri, asking pay for stores taken and used by the United States 
Army—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of W. W. Clarke, of D. B. Northam, and 
53 others, and of L. P. Peterson and others, citizens of the Des Moines 
Valley, Iowa, protesting against the passage of House bill 9809—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LOWRY: Papers relating to the claim of Mrs. A. M. Coss- 
ler, of Mobile County, Alabama, and of Fannie M. Guion, of Holmes 
County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of William Leidentopf and F. A. Burke for 
relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Papersand claim of James M. Andrews for re- 
lief—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of soldiers of Cumberland, Md., in behalf of Joseph 
Romiser’s pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of James A. Bassett and of M. W. W. 
Etter, administrator of Joseph L. Etter, deceased, of Hawkins County, 
and of James Scott, of White County, Tennessee, asking compensation 
for stores taken and used by the United States Army—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition asking a pension for Jane G. Moore, and 
also petition asking à pension for Mary G. McClure—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of L. D. Sugg, of Lincoln County, 
Tennessee, asking payment of his claim against the United States—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. W. J. STONE, of Missouri: Petition of J. M. Bell, of Vernon 
County, Missouri, asking pay for stores used by the United States Army— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Resolution of La Grange Post, No. 79, Grand 


Army of the Republic, protesting against attaching any special tax to 
pension bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. WEBER: Petition in favor of a bill to pension all honorably 
3 soldiers and sailors—to the same committee. 

The following petitions, asking for the passage of House bill 7887, 
ie eos J timber-culture, pre-emption, and desert-land acts; of House 

ill 7021, for adjustment of railroad and other land grants; of bill for- 

feiting all railroad land grants the conditions of which have not been 
strictly complied with; of House bill organizing the Territory of Okla- 
homa; of Senate bill opening a portion of the great Sioux reservation 
to settlement; of bill prohibiting aliens from holding land in the United 
States; of bill making Presidential and i election days 
holidays, and punishing bribery; and of bill directing disbursement of 
at least $200,000,000 Treasury surplus, and substituting notes 
for bank notes retired, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition of Assembly No. 4882, Knights of Labor, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

By Mr. RANNEY: Petition of W. H. Cate and 36 others, citizens of 
the third district of Massachusetts. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings, when, on motion of Mr. Hoar, and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with. 

- PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a preamble and resolutions of the Merchants’ 
Exchange and Cotton Ex of Memphis, Tenn., favoring the grant 
of authority to the Kansas City and Memphis Railroad and Bridge Com- 

y to construct a railroad bridge across the Mississippi River at 
emphis, Tenn.; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of .the Merchants’ Exchange and Cot- 
ton Exchange of Memphis, Tenn., recommending that the Mississippi 
River Commission be sustained and that the improvement on that river 
be continued; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I also present the memorial of Austin Miller and a 
large number of other citizens of Hardeman County, Tenn., and the 


memorial of A. W. Brockway and a large number of other citizens of Ps 


Haywood County, Tenn., remonstra against the passage of any act 

forfeiting the lands granted to the Gulf and Ship Island Railway Com- 

y. I move the reference of the memorials to the Committee on 
blic Lands. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I present a petition signed by a number 
of citizens of Northern Nebraska, praying that the lands of the Great 
Sioux Nation may be to settlement. As that matter has been 
acted on, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 
Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2687) granting a pension to William B. Barnes, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


: INVESTIGATION OF CUSTOMS FRAUDS. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I report from the Committee on Finance the fol- 
lowing resolution, and ask for its present consideration: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, by subcommittee or otherwise, con- 
tinue the investigation of frauds and abuses in the customs revenue during the 
recess of Congress, with the powers and authority conferred by the resolutions 
of the Senate of December 21, 1881, and January 19, 1886. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Mr. BLAIR. I offer the following resolution for action: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be directed to continue, 
with a view to its completion during the ensuing vacation, the investigation of 
the relations between a and capital authorized and directed by Senate reso- 
lutions of August 7, 1882, and February 26, 1883, wtth the same rights and pow- 
ers conferred by previous resolutions of the Senate. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I think we had better reflect a little on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolu- 

tion will lie over under the rule. 


BONDED EXPORT WHISKY. 


N e 

Mr. DAWES. On the 22d of June last the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury responded to a resolution of the Senate of June 8, 1886, with very 
valuable information in reference to whisky which had been sent out 
of the country in bond. A portion of the communication which came 
in afterward was referred to the Committee on Finance. This matter 
was laid upon the table at my request to be examined. I think it isa 
matter which deserves the attention of the Committee on Finance, and 
therefore I move to take the papers from the table and refer them to 


the Committee on Finance, and, if proper, with instractions that they 


examine into the same, and report at the next session what steps are 


necessary, if any. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetis 
moves that the communication of the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
gard to the subject-matter stated be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. DAWES. With instructions to examine into the same, and re- 
port at the next session what action, if any, is necessary growing outof 
the 


matter. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With instructions as stated. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. 1184) granting a pension to Jane P. Mumford; 

A bill (S. 1398) granting a pension to Milton P. Shockley; 

A bill (S. 2325) to grant a pension to Nancy Mason; - 

A bill (S. 2366) granting a pension to Elizabeth Garaghty; and 

A bill (S. 2502) granting a pension to Louise Paul. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the appointment and compensation 
of a district judge for the southern district of Alabama; and 

A bill (H. R. 9857) in relation to the western judicial district of Wis- 


consin. 

The m further announced that the House had passed a joint res- 
olution (H. Res. 295) permitting the public building authorized by act 
of ved June 30, 1886, at Savannah, Ga., to be located 
not less than 40 feet from any other building, instead of 50 feet, as pro- 
vided in said act, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

AMERICAN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further “concurrent 
or other resolutions,’’ the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
which comes over under objection, which will be read. í 

The Chief Clerk-read the resolution submitted yesterday. by Mr. 
HOAR, as follows: 


approaching centennial anniversary, in 1889, of the adoption of 
af States, and that of the four hundredth anniver- 


Be it resolved, E af five miemibace af the Senate, of whom the 
ulate, and 


report at the next session of Congress a plan for perly celebrating, at the 
capital of the Republic, these two Arn — — 9 — Said committee 
are authorized to act in concert with any similar of the House of 


Representatives, and to sit during the recess. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair wishes to take this occa- 
sion to state that he believes, by a careful examination of Rule XIV, 
that he was in error yesterday in excluding the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts from having this resolution presented the next day after it was 
reported; but the Chair acted in accordance with the uniform custom of 
his predecessors so far as he knew, and especially of his immediate pred- 
ecessor. Therefore, as the Senate had itself construed by its practice 
the rule, the Chair feels disposed to adhere to that until the Senate re- 
verses it or the Committee on Rules may take the subject-matter into 
consideration. : 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution submitted yesterday by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. ` 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to amend the resolution in order to meet 
the objection of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] which I have 
converse” with him about, by inserting seven instead of five“ 
and by directing the committee to report on the expediency of” as 
well asa plan. It is not the purpose to commit the Government to 
anything whatever by this resolution, and I suppose the committee 
will be able to do their duty in the early days of the next session. I 
do not think it will require any labor in vacation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that the President of the Senate ad- 
heres to his decision of yesterday ? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. He follows the practice of the Sen- 
ate rather than the rule. 

Mr, CULLOM. Then how does this resolution get before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution was intro- 
duced bythe Senator from Massachusetts as an individual Senator, 
and it now comes up in regular order. 

Mr. FRYE. Which under the ruling of the Chair has much greater 
privilege than a report from a committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the practice of the 


Senate. 
Mr. CULLOM. I reported a resolution from a committee a few 


days since and I see that it has gotten onto the Calendar. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. That is where it belongs. 
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Mr. CULLOM. I had better withdraw it and introduce it individ- 
ually, : 

Mr. HOAR. I do not, at this late stage of the session, desire to in- 
troduce a topic that would excite debate or difference of opinion in re- 
gard to a mere matter of parliamentary law. At some convenient time 
in the next session, if this question should come up again, I shall ask 
the Chair to submit it to the Senate. 

I agree with the present opinion of the Chair that the rule is what-I 
claimed yesterday, and I think I should be able to satisfy the Chair 
that the usage he speaks of is not of such long standing as would war- 
rant a departure from the letter and spirit of the rule. I do not care, 
however, to bring it up now. 8 

Mr. CULLOM. Do I understand the Senator to hold that an in- 
dividual resolution has preference over a resolution reported by a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HOAR. No, just the contrary. If the Senator will pardon me, 
I do no desire to dwell on this matter 

Mr. CULLOM. Nor do I. 

Mr. HOAR. I reported day before yesterday by direction of a com- 
mittee a Senate resolution which went over one day on objection. 
Then on my desiring to have it called up yesterday the Chair 
the opinion that it had gone to the Calendar, and that a resolution re- 
ported by a committee, though a Senate resolution alone, did not have 
the same privilege which a resolution introduced by a single Senator 
would have, I did not care about detaining the Senate, and though I 
expressed, with great respect to the Chair, my dissent from the prop- 
osition, I thought it better to introduce a separate resolution of my 
own and have it go over to to-day; and now I have it up, so that it is 
in order either way. 

The rule, on examination, does not make any provision for a calendar 
whatever except that it is to be a calendar of bills and joint resolutions, 
not of Senate resolutions alone. Then it says, without specifying where 
the resolutions come from, that any resolution, without saying whether 
it comes from a committee or anywhere else, shall go over one day if 
there be objection. 

But, as I said, I should like to have the other matter disposed of and 
let the question of order go until some time when the Senate has nothing 
else to do. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. HOAR. May we not have the amendment read ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should be glad to have the opportunity to sub- 
mit a few observations on the subject that my friend from Massachu- 
setts has occupied the time of the Senate upon. 

Mr. HOAR. I said I did not desire to occupy time, but I merely 
answered the question put by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then the Senator from Massachusetts spoke against 
his own will, for he proceeded to make an argument of great force in 
support of his view. Now, I do not wish to have the Chair labor 
throngh the whole vacation under the strain of that influence in that 
direction without some observations being submitted the other way. 

Mr. HOAR. Postpone it until after the resolution is acted on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I would have postponed it if the Senator from 
Massachusetts had, but I think I can not postpone it now. 

This subject was considered, I must imagine, when the Committee 
on Rules framed the present rules. Before that time we had a calen- 
dar of resolutions; they stood by themselves, and would accumulate, 
and accumulate, and not being acted upon we had to through the 
whole list every day, calling them along. That was found to be in- 
convenient, and it was thought that the way was to drop that part 
of it altogether and to have one single Calendar. In respect of the 
rule which says ‘‘a calendar of bills and joint resolutions,” taking that 
rule alone, it does not seem to be a calendar for anything else; but that 
does not imply that you can not have a calendar of some other kind 
besides that, and it may be on the same piece of paper. 

But when you turn to another rule, on the subject of reports of com- 
mittees, it states that they shall not be acted upon without unanimous 
consent on the day they are offered. It speaks then of business which 
the Senate has already taken in hand and which has been brought for- 
ward by a committee for consideration, where every kind of business 
ought to stand on an equal footing and no other; whereas the rule about 

- resolutions refers to the first introduction of a resolution which may be 

a surprise to the Senate, that it shall lie over one day before the Senate 

is called upon to act on it at all, either to agree to it, or to refer it, or 

to do anything else with it. - 

In this state of the rule as it now stands, the then presiding officer 
called the attention of members of the Committee on Rules to the sub- 
ject and the somewhat confusing state of it all as to what was to be 

- done with a resolution which had been referred to a committee, for 
illustration, for that illustrates just as well, and which was reported; 
and it was thought that the true and systematic construction of the 
whole thing together would be to have a resolution which came from 

a committee stand on the same footing that a bill did, and go on in its 

order of business to be considered by the Senate. 

If that is not a good way to do, the Committee on Rules, without our 
straining ourselves on deciding what the rules now mean, can report a 
rule one way or the other and the Senate can pass it. 


Thanking my friend from Massachusetts, I leave the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend the resolution in line 1 
by striking out five? and i ing ‘‘seven,’’ and in line 3, after the 
word“ Congress,” by inserting ‘‘the expediency of and; so as to make 
the resolution read: X 

Resolved, That a committee of seven members of the Sen: of whom the 
President of the Senate shall be one, be appointed to consider, formulate, and 
repons at the next session of Con the liency of and a plan for properly 
celebrating, at the capital of the ublic, these two illustrioug anniversaries, 

committee are autho to act in concert with any similar committee of 
the House of Representatives, and to sit during the recess. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, this is just precisely a moment when 
things of this sort ought to have careful consideration. It is possible, if 
we are careless about it now, that many weeks of consideration and de- 
bate will be of next to no use three or four years hence. 

Certain gentlemen, respectable men—and Ihave no criticism to make 
upon them or their motives—have been printing pamphlets and issu- 
ing circulars urging the United States to undertake a most extraordi- 
nary and expensive and extensive celebration in this city within two 
or three years, combining a celebration of the discovery of this conti- 
nent by Columbus and a celebration of the anniversary of the adoption 
of the Constitution. I perceive that they contemplate a great interna- 
tional exhibition, whose buildings are to be placed upon the public 
grounds below here. They contemplate also in addition to the first 

thereof distinctive State exhibition buildings to be erected by each 
of the several States and, I believe, the Territories. They contemplate 
further than that the permanent retention of certain of those buildings 
and the ent location of an exhibition upon those grounds. 

We have a very remarkable, scientific, interesting, and valuable per- 
manent national museum already established, which not only repre- 
sents in general the ethnology, the history of the human race in pe 858 

industrial and all other, of ancient times, but comes down to the 
present day and endeavors to put in there a specimen of the most per- 
fect work in all the various lines of manufacture, That, in my judg- 
ment, is enough of a permanent museum. It is a permanent exhibition, 
its plan highly scientific, its execution thoroughly scientific. 

The scheme proposed by these gentlemen contemplates taking these 
invaluable public grounds, putting up, even on the beautiful grounds 
directly in front of the Smithsonian, exhibition buildings, making 
some of them permanent, with the idea that exhibitors, manufacturers 
in this country and elsewhere, especially in this country, will keep those 
buildings supplied with articles interesting for exhibition and probably 
of commercial value to themselves. 

I shall not speak long about it, but I desire to call your attention to 
the fact that the expenses of any great exhibition, especially of any great 
international exhibition, are not paid by the shareholders; they are not 
even paid by the Government, which may contribute one, two, three, 
four, or five million dollars; they are paid by the exhibitors; and it 
costs anywhere from ten to fifty or a hundred dollars up to a hundred 
thousand dollars to manufacture their goods and put them on exhibi- 
tion and care for them and return them and all that. At the interna- 
tional exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876 one exhibitor expended $100, - 
000 upon his exhibit there. 

Now, the question whether the manufacturers and business men of 
the country are ready to come there even for six months is one consider- 
ation. Another is as to whether they are to be ready to up a per- 
manent exhibition of their goods and man there. I have not 
the slightest idea that they are. 

There is no permanent exhibition of the character that has ever been 
anything but a disastrous financial failure. When the Philadelphia 
exhibition was over, so fascinating had it been, so beautiful were some 
of those buildings, that a class of men desired to perpetuate it. Every 
one sympathized with their enthusiasm and their patriotism; but after 
the year 1876 had passed over the patriotism had been satisfied, and 
the thing became cold commercial business, and it was a disastrous 
failure, as it has been everywhere. Manufacturers will not keep up 
any form of national exhibition as a branch agency for the exhibition of 
their 

These considerations, hastily thrownin here, serve to show that these 
gentlemen, who from the best of motives are contemplating an exhibi- 
tion of illimitable extent and perpetuity here, have not in my judg- 
ment considered this question. 

The resolution is not even yet quite carefully enough drawn. The 
Senator from Massachusetts slightly amended it at my suggestion, but 
it takes it for granted now, it seems, that there is to be such a thing. 
It ought to be carefully guarded, so that the committee shall be in- 
structed to mgke a thorough inquiry as to the wisdom and nature of an 
exhibition, and if they deem it wise they should say why and how and 
what sort of exhibition, and then report a > 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has not attended to the change I made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. He has with the utmost care attended to every 
word of it. Will the Secretary please read it again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 1 strike out five“ and insert seven,“ 
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and in line 3, after the wo 
diency of ;’’ so as to read: 
That a committee of seven members of the Senate, of whom the President of 
— omen or oes cress 5 of: po 8 pro — 5 in 
at the capital of the Republic, these two illustrious anni I 
Mr. HAWLEY. They are to report a plan for celebrating these 
anniversaries. They had better be instructed to consider the expedi- 
ency of a plan, and if such shall be deemed expedient the nature thereof, 
and what in their judgment should be done, &c. i 
Mr. HOAR. That is exactly what they do by the resolution, as I 
understand it. I wish the Secretary would read once more what he has 
just read. It is almost in language what the Senator says he desires, 
and was so intended. They are to report first the expediency of having 
anything at all. If they conclude that there should be something, then 
their plan; and they commit the Government to absolutely nothing. 
Mr. HAWLEY. The remarks of the Senator will help to construe it 


Congress, insert the words the expe- 


in case of doubt, but if Iam able to read the English it re- 
quires that committee to report upon the expediency of the celebration 
and to report a plan. j 

Mr. CULLOM. It commits the Government to do it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not want any shadow of committal in this res- 
olution. That is what I mean. I do not want anybody to say to us 
that having adopted the resolution we decided to start it. I do not 
wish to prejudge the case. It may be we shall deem it worth while, 
but I warn you it is a matter involving several millions of dollars. 

Mr. HOAR. It was the purpose of the resolution to be as absolutely 
free from committing the Government to anything as the English lan- 

ge could make it; and I can not now after hearing my honorable 
iend from Connecticut who has taken occasion to state before he has 
heard it what he thinks is the plan of somebody, and to assume it 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have heard it and read it. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that my friend has not listened with 
his usual care to the language of the resolution, or else that he has failed 
to understand it. The resolution proposes that there shall be a com- 
mittee to consider the expediency of doing the thing at all, and if they 
find it expedient then to report their plan. The committee certainly 
will be discreet, and will understand what they do. 

Mr. VOORHEES. - Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on 
the Library, before which this matter has been brought and in whose 
presence it has been discussed, I desire to say a single word. 

It is true, as the Senator from Connecticut says, there are certain 
gentlemen who have in their minds the idea of celebrating in an im- 

ing manner two great events, one perhaps greater than the other. 
The first is the discovery of this continent, and the next and perhaps 
the greatest is the adoption of the Constitution. They have approached 
that committee of Congress, which they conceive has such matters in 
charge, and they have talked with us aboutit. This resolution pro- 
poses no more than to authorize a committee especially to confer with 
them until Congress meets again and then make a report. It is no 
committal to a celebration at all, but it is that act of respect which is 
due to the gentlemen who came before us and due to the occasions which 
they discuss and submit; and the discussion as to whether expositions 
are good things or bad things, or whether the shareholders get the 
profits or where they go to, is a hundred miles ahead of the point where 
we are now. 

This is merely a response to a movement on the subject, and I think 
a proper response. It can harm nobody, and when we meet here again 
the committee, I trust, will be able to enlighten Congress upon the 
subject, so that we can intelligently take it up and consider it. That 
is all there is of it. 

Mr. HOAR. To give them a hearing; that is all. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I fail to notice any suggestion 

made by the Senator from Massachusetts or the Senator from Indiana 
as to the immediate necessity for any action on the part of Co: 
The exposition that may be had is three years distant. It is not con- 
templated to have it before 1889, and three years intervene before the 
exposition or the celebration or whatever it may be; and where is the 
necessity for this haste to thrust.this matter in at the expiring days of 
the session? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardonme. The“ three years” will 
be only two at the end of the next short session of Congress. All that 
is proposed by the resolution is to give certain gentlemen a respectful 
hearing. The Library Committee is not large enough, it is not com- 
posed of men of experience in that particular, to undertake it. Here 
are certain men who want to be heard. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This matter has been agitated in the local papers 
here for some time, and it would have been competent for the Library 
Committee or the Senator from Massachusetts to have introduced a 
resolution on the subject early in the session. 

Mr. SEWELL. For the information of the Senator from Nebraska 
I will state that a resolution was introduced on the subject and was 
referred to the Committee on the Library and by them investigated to 
acertain extent. Some of the members of the Library Committee, feel- 
ing that they could not give the time necessary for a thorough investi- 
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gation of this subject, asked through the Senator from Massachusetts 
for the pomego ot a resolution creating a special committee. 

Mr. VAN CK. Then it would seem strange that when the reso- 
lution was referred to the Library Committee some time ago (how far 
back I do not know), now, within two or three days of the end of the 
session, this matter comes not from the committee but from a single 


Mr. SEWELL. I beg your pardon, it comes by order of the com- 
ttee. 


Mr. VAN WICK. This resolution is from a single Senator. 

Mr. SEWELL. But it was introduced by order of the committee. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The doubt is not yet resolved, why this matter 
was suffered to linger until now when questions which are pressing and 
of importance and necessity can not be considered by this body. ere 
are many important measures to-day demanding consideration which 
can not be heard, important matters which should be disposed of be- 
fore the next session of Congress; but there is thrust in at the last hour 
almost of the session a proposition to provide for an examination into 
the propriety of an exposition, or fair, or celebration to be held nearly 
three years hence. That is the point I make. 

I suppose this thing very probably will keep until the next session 
of Congress. There is no time better to consider the matter here con- 
templated by the resolution than the first month of the session. Every 
Senator, the whole Senate, both bodies have more time the first month 
of a session than at any other period; far more than during a recess of 
the Senate. 

I desire to suggest what we always have occasion to suggest at the 
end of every session, the desire to continue the lifetime of commiitees 
during the recess, and when there are not enough of those, then to for- 
mulate some new committee with power to sit during the recess of the 
Senate; andwhy? In eight months that we have been in session Sen- 
ators have not had the time or the disposition. There have been eight 
months of this session when Senators have been here, and now they 
are gasping for breath and waiting impatiently till the time shall come 
for final adjournment that they may hasten away; and what then? 
Four months, and then another session of this body. Would they con- 
template coming back here in August? No. Or in September? Oh, 
no; probably not. 

I fail to see, even if this work is of great importance, that this mat- 
ter will be facilitated by the meeting of the committee during the re- 
cess. I trust we shall commence early—it is not early, but late I trust 
that we shall commence now and say that we will not continue the life- 
time of useless committees and make a needless expenditure upon the 

or create new committees and new commissions which will 
have practically no effect at all. If this matter should be inquired into, 
the very first month of the next session is the time, when nothing will 
be done, because nothing ever is done before the holidays. Then will 
be a most admirable time for the Committee on the Library, or a 
special committee if it shall be deemed necessary, to investigate this 
matter. 


Besides, there is great force in what the-Senator from Connecticut 
has said; and there is no Senator on this floor more capable of having 
a judicious and correct opinion on this subject than the Senator from 
Connecticut, because he himself, from his familiarity with expositions of 
this kind, is able to state the result from the beginning. Isupposed the 
time had come, after the experience at Philadelphia and New Orleans, 
that this Government was presumed to be o: i and created for 
other purposes than to run expositions of that kind. I supposed Con- 
gress had had enough of them, and I supposed the American people 
had had enough of them, after the accounts were settled with the New 
Orleans exposition. And what now? 

Another grand scheme is projected and proposed for the city of Wash- 


n. 
there not enough done for this and for other localities by the 
General Government that it should be called in to foster and sustain 
a proposition of this kind? If Washington or any other community 
desires to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, it is at liberty to do so. But this is for Washington. Did 
the Senate propose to aid the exposition up in Minnesota the other day? 
No; and why? Senators pooh-poohed the proposition. Oh, no, you can 
not aid Minnesota in her exposition; you can not even give the propo- 
sition a hearing, but banish it without any consideration. 
You never could think of doing that; but here is a proposition te have 
two more expositions. They are important anniversaries certainly. 
Every historical event, when you come to its anniversary, is important. 
What do we propose to do under our Constitution of limited pow- 
ers, I ask our friends on the other side, because I think that is what 
they call the Constitution, one of limited powers? It was questioned 
every time heretofore when Congress was asked to make appropriations 
for such a purpose. It was questioned when we made the appropria- 
tion for Philadelphia, and it was claimed that we were transgressing 
beyond the Constitution. When we made an appropriation for New 
Orleans its constitutionality was questioned in advance. But the finan- 
cial resulis were demonstrated afterward, very much to our sorrow and 
that of the Treasury, Now, the Senator from Connecticut sounds prop- 
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erly a ing in this matter, a matter invol the diture of 
Mons of dollars. 5 

There will be time enough to consider the matter when the city of 
Washington shall have consummated a When Washington has 
consummated her plan in thiscity foran exposition of this kind and shall 
come to Congress and ask for help, then will be abundant time for us. 
They are the persons and the authority to propose the plan, the scheme, 
and then when they have done that, and when they want either the 
aid of Congress or of the Treasury, or wantthe authority and influences 
and aid of officers of the Government, that will be another matter. 

I trust that we shall not inaugurate now this proposition of forming 
committees and making expenditures needlessly and unnecessarily from 
the Treasury. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I will just make a protest, without 
discussion, against any intimation of the Senator from Nebraska, whether 
intentional or unintentional, that the exhibition at Philadelphia was 
unexpectedly costly to the country, or that it was not worth in my judg- 
ment fifty times What it did cost. It was the best investment ever 
made in this country. I let that go. 

I suggest that the resolution be put in this shape: 

That a committee of five members of the Senate— 

Or seven members of the Senate, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
now wishes to have it— 5 
of whom the Presidènt of the Senate shall be one, be inted to consider the 
expediency of properly celebrating at the capital the Republic these two illus- 
trious anniversaries— 

Those referred to in the preamble— 
and if said celebration shall be deemed expedient, they shall report upon the 
method, cost, and general plan thereof at the next session of Congress. 

I have no objection to that form. 

Mr. HOAR. Let that be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution as proposed to be 
amended by the Senator from Connecticut will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Inthe first line of the resolution, before the word 
tt members,” strike out “‘ five’? and insert seven; in the second line 
of the resolution, after the word consider, strike out the words for- 
mulate and report at the next session of a plan for properly 
celebrating at the capital of the Republic these two illustrious anniver- 
saries’’ and insert: 

The expediency of properly celebrating at the brary) the ublic these two 


illustrious anniversaries, and if said celebration expedient, they 
en report upon the method, cost, and general plan thereof at the next session 
'ongress. 


Mr. HOAR. It seems fitting that I should state a little more fully 
what my desire to save the time of the Senate made me abridge, sup- 
posing the matter would be perfectly clear and unquestioned to every 
reasonable mind. 

Gentlemen of the city of Washington of high bility, well 
known, have communicated to the Library Committee of the Senate a de- 
sire to be heard in regard to the propriety of celebrating the two greatest 
evénts in American opinion of human history, certainly two of the 
three greatest events, the Declaration of Independence being the third. 
They appeared and stated respectfully to the committee their desire, 
and they said that they were informed unofficially, but without any 
doubt, that the diplomatic representatives of all the other American 
republics to whom the formation of our Constitution has been an ex- 
ample, who are the children of American liberty on this continent, 
would join in celebrating and in celebrating here in our country these 
two great events in which they have a common interest, and in the 
glory of which they have a common share—the establishment of a writ- 
ten constitutional government, and the discovery of the continent which 
doubled the size of this globe for the purposes of civilized habitation. 

Is not that a respectful, decent, proper request? I can state of my 
own knowledge that the historical societies throughout the country 
have expressed an earnest desire to have the first of these events prop- 
erly marked, as the centennial of the Declaration of Independence was 
properly marked. ‘Two Senators are present whose names are immor- 
tally blended with that great celebration in 1876. 

In addition to that, the people in Spain are moving, and the Royal 
Historical Society of Madrid (I think that is the title of the society), 
took more than a year ago measures for having a national or interna- 
tional commemoration of that event in which Spain had so large a 

That being a respectful request in regard to a dignified and proper 
subject of inquiry, coming from American citizens, the Library Com- 
mittee found itself embarrassed by the fact that it was composed of only 
three persons, the smallest committee of the Senate, that it was crowded 
with other work, that its niembers were crowded with work in other 
committees, and that no one of its members possessed the requisite and 
competent experience to be able to pass even upon the original question 
whether there were obstacles in the way of a celebration at all, what 
should be the proper plan, what should be the proper place, and there- 
fore we reported to the Senate, without asking for any authority being 
given to a committee which would involve any expenditure, that a 
committee of seven membersshould be appointed who should take this 


subject into consideration, who probably could learn in the interval 

what was desired, and might in the leisure days of the beginning of 

the next session be able to give these persons their hearing and make 
report, That is the whole of it. 

It is not intended to commit the Government to anything. Perhaps 
it is not quite within the bounds of good taste, but I had taken great 
pains to urge upon the Senator from Connecticut himself, who was the 
president of the celebration of 1876, to serve on the committee and 
upon the President of the Senate, who in accordance with the terms of 
this resolution will be a member of the committee, so that we have 
two of the most conservative and discreet Senators of the body. 

Mr. President, I think the American people will demand somewhere 
that weshall join with the other nations of the earth who are eager to ex- 
press their exultation, delight, and gratification at these two great events 
in human history. I sympathize as s ly as is possible with the de- 
sires of those gentlemen who have a ial duty toguard the Treasury 
against extravagant and lavish expenditure that we shall not get com- 
mitted under a hurry and enthusiasm to any extravagant expenditure, 
I especially desire that to be done from the fact that I have had the 
very unimportant duty of introducing this resolution, Because gan. d 
who commits the Government to that will be covered in the er a 
mortification and disgrace. Nothing of that kind is risked here. But 
it does seem to me that when gentlemen of the character of these gen- 
tlemen come and ask for a respectful hearing, it is proper that we 
should say ‘Certainly you may be heard and your plan may be con- 
sidered; the Senate will be able to take care of it.“ As I said, the 
Library Committee, as you know very well, Mr. President, from hay- 
ing been so long its chairman, is not situated so as to be able to take 
the responsibility of dealing with the subject itself. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, a project for a celebration of either of 
these great historic events participated in by representatives of foreign 
powers at Washington, drawn together by common sympathy and mak- 
ing a great festal oceasion, is one thing; an industrial exposition of the 
growth of the United States, of all the things which contribute to our 
material greatness, is entirely another thing; and Iam here and now 
squarely opposed to Congress at this late day doing anything that will 
commit us to any such exposition here. When the time shall come 
that the United States shall repeat on a greater scale the great indus- 
trial exposition of 1876, in some one of the great cities of the country 
where trade and commerce and manufactures do center, I shall be will- 
ing to consider that subject fairly and to give a proper plan support; 


but Washington is the last place for anything of that sort. There is. 


not an argument that can be urged in favor of this city; all the - 
ments are the other way, for some other place; and I should not be will- 
ing for one to support any resolution here that I thought would commit 
the United States to the project of a great industrial exposition in Wash- 
ington. And I hope the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY ]— 
I did not have the pleasure of listening to what he said, being busy in 
conference, from which I have run in for a few moments only—in pre- 
paring hisamendment to this resolution has carefully guarded that, and 
if the resolution passes that a careful and conservative committee will 
be appointed that will see to it that the United States docs not get in- 
volved in any future enterprises such as will inevitably, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said, come back ‘‘to plague the inventor” and 
overwhelm with shame everybody who has sought to get the United 
States committed to any such project. 

It seems to me from listening to the Senator’s proposition that he has 
guarded this very carefully, and I agree with him in the general design 
and p of this celebration. 

Mr. WLEY. I would not say anything further but from a sort 
of 9 that the Senator from Massachusetts leſt upon my mind 
that he supposed I was unwilling to hear a respectful petition from 
prominent citizens of Washington. I am not. They are entitled to a 

‘al consideration and a careful examination of the subject. Nor 
have I the slightest objection in the world to a becoming celebration of 
the anniversaries of those great events. I think it is well that there 
should be one of some sort; but whether it should bein the nature of two 
or three days’ literary or other exercises here in which the representa- 
tives of foreign governments and the immediate people of our own Gov- 
ernment should be requested to join, is one matter; and whether there 
should be connected with this and as a part of ita grand, extensive, and 

ent commercial affair, is entirely another question. It is only 
that there should be due care about that that I am anxious. 

As to the value of international exhibitions conducted with proper 
prudence and wisdom, I have not the slightest doubt in the world that 
they pay abundantly the nations that hold them. Never has one been 
held that in many respects has not absolutely revolutionized the indus- 
tries of the country which held it. That was not the question. The 
Senator seems to disclaim, and honestly means to disclaim, that he was 
committing us atall.to such an undertaking; but as the original reso- 
lution said, a committee shall ‘‘be appointed to consider, formulate, 
and report at the next session of Congress a plan for properly celebrat- 
ing,” and ‘‘the plan” before him was the one about which I say there 
ought to be caution. That is all. I think my amendment is safe. 

Mr. HOAR. I accept the Senator’s amendment, and it means ex- 
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actly the same thing. The difference between my honorable friend and 
myself is a difference in the understanding of the meaning of 
I do not understand that a committee to formulate and submit to the 
Senate a plan commits anybody to anything. I entirely with 
my honorable friend from Connecticut that international exhibitions 
are good things when they have the right kind of a president, of which 
we have had some experience in this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution as modified will be 


read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of seven members of the Senate, of whom the 
President of the Senate shall be one, be appointed to consider the expedien 
of properly celebrating at the capital of the blic these two illustrious anni- 
versaries; and if said celebration shall be deemed expedient they shall report 
upon the method, cost, and general plan thereof at the next session of Co: 

Said committee are authorized to act in concert with any similar commi of 
the House of Representatives, and to sit during the recess, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I am opposed to committing the 
Government to an exhibition in any shape or form. I this as 
the initiation of an attempt toward the expenditure by this Govern- 
ment of several million dollars very unnecessarily. That the events 
spoken of in the resolution were very important events nobody dis- 
putes; that the discovery of America and the adoption of the Consti- 
tution are highly interesting to the American people everybody ad- 
mits. Every child ten years old that has ever gone to Phe | has 
learned all that he can in reference to the discovery of America or the 
history of the Federal Constitution. 

We had an exhibition ten years ago, which has been much lauded, 
at Philadelphia. That, I believe, was about the first of the kind in 
this country. The result was a financial failure entirely. It may 
have had very beneficial effects in other directions, but it was a finan- 
cial failure, involving not only the General Government but the peo- 
ple of the country in a very large expenditure of money. 

Then we had the exposition at New Orleans at an expenditure of 
about a million and a half of dollars on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment, a complete failure; and if good resulted from it in any re- 

“spect, I do not know what it is. 

This is a proposition to celebrate in the city of Washington these two 
important events. It seems to me if there is any necessity of celebrat- 
ing these events the city of Washington is not the place. What aid 
could you get from the business People of this community in erecting 
the buildings or in carrying out the plan? You had from Philadelphia, 
vou had from New Orleans very material assistance from the local State 
and municipal governments; but what can you have in the city of 
Washington? I doubt whether you could raise $20,000 to-day in the 
city of Washington, from the gentlemen who are so interested in having 
an exhibition here, to aid in carrying it out. Very likely they are inter- 
ested. If I kept a large hotel here I would be in favor of it perhaps too. 
If I kept a saloon or a tobacco-shop here, gona I would be in favor 
of it. I might be in favor of it then; but I say now that if this thing 
is to be carrie: on at all, it is to be carried on at the of the 

rope of this whole country, and not much of it will fall on the people 
of the city of Washington. This is taking the first step toward the ex- 

penditure of a large amount of money out of the Federal Treasury. 
~ We have heard from the Senator from Massachusetts that Spain and 
other nations of Europe feel largely interested in an enterprise of this 
kind. So you can see it is looking now not only to a celebration by 
our own people but to inviting the other powers of the earth to.come 
here and participate in it, and perhaps every foreign power will be in- 
vited to be here at the expense of the General Government in the cap- 
ital of our country; and it would not be seemly to invite the heads of 
governments of other countries to be represented here without extend- 
ing to them that courtesy to which they would be fairly entitled, to be 
entertained at the ex of the Government of the United States. 

To this whole plan, from beginning to end, I am utterly opposed. I 
deny that there is any legitimate power in the Constitution to authorize 
the Congress of the United States to take the money that the people of 
the country hive paid by taxation into the public Treasury and ap- 
propriate it for any such purpose. I learned my views of constitutional 
power from the generation who succeeded the men who framed the Con- 

- stitution. There has been avery wide departure from the doctrines 
which they taught, I know. I should be glad to see the American 
statesmen of this day brought back to the position occupied by the men 
who preceded them in the affairs of Government, who believed ina strict 
construction of the powers of the General Government, granting to the 

General Government whatever is necessary and proper to maintain the 

Federal Government in its full force and vigor, but securing and reserv- 

ing to the States and to the people thereof every right which is not ex- 

pressly given, or which does not by necessary implication arise in the 

Federal Government ont of the express grants of the Constitution. 

I deny that there is any power in the Federal Government to tax me 
or to tax any other citizen of the United States for the purpose of mak- 
ing a frolic for the people of Washington or any other city in the United 
States. Maintain your Government, as I before remarked, in its full 
force and vigor; but at the same time you have no right to become the 
almoners of bounty and charity, and especially do not do this act which 
is of very doubtful propriety—call upon the people of the country to 


come up and celebrate at a vast and enormous expense to themselves 
events of this kind. 

I am opposed, therefore, to the resolution in any shape. I think the 
resolution as amended by the Senator from Connecticut is in better 
form than that introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts, but I 
am opposed to taking the first step, and I am in favor here and now of 
saying to the people of Washington and to everybody else that feels in- 
terested in this matter, We wash our hands clear of all such enter- 

rises. 
xi Mr. HAWLEY. I beg pardon for saying a word or two more. I 
feel like making a very humble disclaimer when anybody compliments 
me for my connection with the Philadelphia exhibition. I was only 
one of a hundred and twenty, mpre or less, concerned in the govern- 
ment of that affair; but nevertheless as I was a member it imposes on 
me the duty of defending the enterprise if it be unjustly criticised. 

The State of Pennsylvania was generous in that matter; the city of 
Philadelphia was generous beyond measure; the people of the city of 
Philadelphia in their individual capacities were generous and hospitable 
and patriotic. The General Government constituted that enterprise, 
set it on foot, and published it to the world, and the world was invited 
to come there, and when the hard times made financial help a neces- 
sity the General Government put a million and a half at the disposal 
of the enterprise, every dollar of which was repaid to the Treasury. 
I do not wish to have the Senator from Delaware speak of that exhi- 
bition as a financial failure without emphasizing the fact that after 
the Government extended aid by what was intended to be in the first 
place a loan, u a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
the million anda half advanced by the Government was paid back dollar 
for dollar; but the Government paid the expense of its own very cred- 
itable and useful exhibition of the several Departments of the Govern- 
ment in its own Government building; that it paid for as an exhibitor; 
but it contributed directly to the expenses of that exhibition only a 
sum of about $20,000, expended for printing the bonds, &c. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution as modified. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

en and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DAWES (when Mr. MAxry’s name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAxry], who is absent from the 
Senate Chamber at this time. I do not know how he would vote on 
this resolution if present, and I withhold my vote on that account. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
41, nays 12; as follows: 


YEA8—II. 
Aldrich, Evarts, * Mahone, Sherman, 
Beck, Frye, Manderson, Spooner, 
Blair, Gorman, Miller, Stanford, 
Brown, Gray, Mitchell of Oreg., Teller, 
Butler, pe mer, Voorhees, 

1 1 n, Platt. Walthall, 
Camden, Hawley, Plumb, Whitthorne, 
C > Hoar, Pugh, Wilson of Iowa, 
Conger, Ingalls, Ransom, 

Dolph, Kenna, Sawyer, 
Eustis, MeMillan, Sewell, 
NAYS—12. 
Berny; Cullom, Payne, Van Wyck, 
Blackburn, Edmunds, Saulsbury, Vest, 
ke, Harris, Vance, Wilson of Md, 
ABSENT—23. 
Allison, Fair, Jones of Florida, Morgan, 
Bowen, eorgt, Jonesof Nevada, Morrill, 
Cameron, Gibson, Logan, Pike, 
Cockrell, Hale, McPherson, Riddleberger, 
Colquitt, Hearst, Maxey, Sabin. 
Dawes, Jonesof Arkansas, Mitchell of Pa., 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the committee; and he appointed Messrs. Hoar, SEWELL, 
HAWLEY, VOORHEES, GORMAN, and Eustis. 


VETOED PENSION BILLS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLAIR] which comes over under the rule. The resolution will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the reports of the majority and views of the minority of the 
Committee on Pensions on Senate bill 2005, Mary J. Nottage; Senate bill 226, 
Margaret D. Marchand; House bill 1059, Joseph Romiser; Senate bill 1077. grant- 
a pension to Newcomb Parker; Senate bill 1797, granting pension to John 8. 
Kirkpatrick; Senate biil 1850, granting pension to Mrs. Annie C. Owen; Senate 
bill 312, granting pension to Mirtilla Parsons: Senate bill 183, for the relief of 
Thomas S. Hopkins, be printed in the RECORD. 


Mr. BLAIR. As explained last night by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EDMUNDS] and myself, this resolution is offered for the purpose 
of saving the time of the Senate, now so valuable by the approaching 
close of the session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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The reports mentioned in the resolution are as follows: 
MARY J, NOTTAGE, 
[Senate Report No. 1424, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Juxx 30, 1886.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following report 
(to accompany bill S. 2005, returned by the President with his objections there- 
to): 

he Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the message of the Presi- 


dent returning Senate bill 2005, granting pension to J. Nottage, widow of 
Thomas Notlage, late a sergeant of Company F, Third New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, with the executive disapproval, have considered the and have re- 


examined and reconsidered the evidence in support of the claim of this soldier's 
widow for a ion. 
The committee report the veto message back to the Senate and recommend 


the passage of the bill, the President's objections to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing. 

ny is said that never since the foundation of the Government has there been 
an executive veto of a private pension bill, save in a single instance, until the 
present session, How that may be is of no ge engee sacar, Koike great has be- 
come the number of such vetoes interposed by the present 


mgress their committ upon whom has devolved the wearisome 
and generally unappreciated labor of investigating these claims, accompanied 
in many cases by such ridicule of,and evident disgust with, the claims them- 
at your committee feel that they are justified in a brief review of the 
circumstances involved. 

In doing this a strong effort will be made to restrain a not unnatural feeling 
of indignation, which, rmitted to assume the proportions which the provo- 
cation justifies, would wholly destroy those respectful forms of expression which 
must be maintained in official intercourse between the different officers and De- 
partments of the Government. This becomes the more necessary in proportion 
as it is rendered the more difficult by reason of the unjust and unexampled style 
in which some of the messages of the President are exp It shall be the 
effort of the committee to get on in this difficult matter without violating the 
courtesies of official intercourse by imitating an example which, so far as we are 
aware, is without precedent and which, so far as we are concerned, shall remain 


80. 

We have caused an examination of the files of the two Houses of — ig to 
be made, and we think with a substantially accurate result, includin; e first 
— of the Forty-ninth Congress from its commencement to the day of 

une. 

There have been 3,788bills for private pensions, or for increase of private pen- 
sions already granted, introdu in the House, and 764 in the Senate; 530 House 
bills and 88 Senate bills have passed both branches and gone to the President 
for his approval. 

The President has vetoed so far 45 House bills and 23 Senate bills, or 26 per 
cent. of the Senate bills and 8} per cent. of the House bills which hav- been sub- 
mitted for his approval. These vetoes have accompanied with declara- 
tions of distrust of the merits and Ever faith of the mass of other legislation 
which he can not veto for want of time. 


them. Each House, however, is responsible for every bill which reaches the 
Executive. The actual work a 

as follows: House bills passed by the Senate 
seem to be enacted upon or rejected by the House of bills introduced in the 
House, about six-sevenths of the whole number, while the Senate has acted 
favorably upon about three-eighths of the whole number of bills originally in- 
troduced in that body thus far during the session. 

It will also be observed that but a small proportion of those introduced are 
reported by either House. It is, in fact, im ble to investigate them gener- 
ally: and fully, and it is all that mortal strength can perform to act upon those 
which are believed to be clearly just. It is but an idle waste of time to write 
up adverse reports as a rule, and only those who have — wpe hac little else 
to do who can spend time in making reports against doubtful claims which are 
likely yet to be made good ones by ony which may be produced later in 
the same or in subsequent sessions, 

We observe further, that whatever may be said to the 8 it is sel- 
dom that a member of the House or Senate will introduce any bill in the slight- 
est degree tainted with fraud. Very few bills are introduced without some 
knowledge of their merit on the part of those who introduce them. 

A computation as careful as your committee is able to make without the full 
ae on of N 3 bead —— — —.— it yona ae remain to 
deduct the pension y bein cases of increase (a very large propor- 
tion of the total named in the bill) satisfies the committee that up to this date, 
June 26, the whole amount of money called for annually by all the Bioline: pen- 
sion bills passed by Congress this session, including those struck down the 
President, the character of which will appear further on, is not more than - 
000, and $200,000 would cover the total possible raid by Congress had it been per- 
mitted to pursue its scandalously extravagant career unchecked to the end of 
the session! 

The vetoes have covered not far from $20,000, or perhaps $25,000, and applicants 


for relief are expected to know better to press Congress the 
dent further for a redress of their wrongs. These sums of money are not 
to be despised by this nation, but it would be a comfort to know that tly 


that if withheld wrongfully it did not cost health and 
dependent relatives of those whose valor and sacrifices pre- 
served our institutions and made the official existence possible which has saved 
this cash to the surplus in the Treasury. The present population of this coun- 
try is at least sixty million souls,and our th not less than sixty billions of 
dollars, We have, also, let us feel grateful to Providence, a most encouraging 
prospect for the future. 
Much criticism has been indulged in by the President of the methods of legis- 
d however uninformed he ma 


edge he may bave misrepresented to the country the methods of l m 
been pursued in like cases ever since Congresses and —— 


belongs to us—or, at 
life to those and the 


require the 
in ion of questions of fact and appeal to motives of humanity. 
33 t —. admiration for noble deeds, the love 


nor by both Houses in full assem! ng. It is essential that at least one 
honest mind uld examine thoroughly each case in each House 
of and in all cases of doubt and difficulty or of unusual features that 


angaar — „ do a. That weaver 3 usual 
un course transaction e pension business Senate, 
and Seen ton so during the session, all statements to the contrary notwith- 


standing. 

The ited of the committee have been on the personal files of every 
Senator for days, and in some cases for months, on all the bills which have been 
passed by the ate. Alert objectors from the ablest Senators not on the com- 


mittee haye watched its work and the progress of these bills through the Sen- 
in tis . | — discharge of 
e and pro 
all bills have 


venient 2 of public bus 
commen by any Intelli nt observer. 


t 
rejections by the ion „together with new cases arising outside the 
jurisdiction of that institution. Still the President is wrong when he attempts 
to pan hee the industry of this Con; as a reck less and scandalous disregard 
of public duty and waste of the public treasure, and says that there has already 
been three times as wsoy pension bills 
are informed that three hundred and eighty-one such bills were passed in the 
second session of the Forty-eighth Congress—a short session—nearly two-thirds 
instead of one-third as many as during the pray session, Not very impor- 
tant, to be sure, but when a dazed Congress is struggling to preserve a decent 
ee it may be justified in pointing out an occasional error on the part of 
© accuser, 

The files of papers in these vetoed cases, which are now in ion of your 
committee, contain the letter of the Assistant of the Interior, under 
date of Jane — 1886, stating that he incloses enrolled bills as follows, enumer- 
ating one hun and 8 House bills and eleven Senate bills, and in- 
structing the Commissioner of Pensions as follows: 

Please cause the same to be critically examined, and report to this Depart- 
ment whether, in your opinion, any objections to their approval are known to 
exist. In cases where objections exist they should be specifically set forth.” 

This indicates, of course, unmistakably that the President relies upon the Com- 


missioner for his 
Any one who knows the prolon; and critical examination required would 
on — bed large 

e. 


at once discredit the pretense of rough personal — 
171717. vehomd enbe Conkrem Uy the aolion ot bette El 
u every, or every, case Congress, e ono ouses, 
has overruled the action of the Commissioner ot Pensions. Thereupon the 
President calls upon the Commissioner, whose physical condition is well known, 
to sustain the action of his office, and he naturally does so to the best of his 
ability. Itshould not be forgotten that oftentimes the reports of the two Houses 
contain severe and deserved reprimand of the action of the Pension Office. 
Why the President should initiate this game of shuttiecock and pelt a co-or- 
dinate department of the Government with vetoes based upon the review of the 
action of Co: by some subordinate of the Commissioner of Pensions is u 
topic which will bear thought, but may be left without discussion. Why 
the finding of the two Houses of Congress should be discredited and attributed 
to unworthy motives, indifference, or incapacity, while the reassertion by the 
peonon clerk that he is right and Congress wrong is 8 as the basis of fact 
n these numeés@gs vetoes, it is hard to perceive. But all through these vetoes 
there seems to run the fallacy that the power of Congress-to grant pensions is 
limited to what may already be done by the Pension Office under the general 


law. 

It is dificult to write in that rudimentary way upon the nature of pensions 
and the various grounds of com ion, ty, and public policy which is 
necessary in order to remove th t is sufficient to observe that 
the jurisdiction of the 1 merpat, power of this Government is r than that 
ie try oner ot d steady effort, this truth will t. 

country a 0 an ye w e apparen| 

But it should be remem that ina Jarge number of these bills passed 

Selden is filed with the committees 


as atany formersession; but we 


es; 
— disabilities, This evidence ia not 
available to the Executive, at locaton thout the asking, and never has been in 


ion of the Pension Office, Consequently in nearly every case the Con- 
nal t stands upon stronger proof than the finding of facts which 

e President sets up in disapproval of the bill. = 

The several pension bills vetoed by the President, with the evidence in each 
case, have been re-examined by the member of the committee who submits this 
report, and it is his belief that in every instance—twenty-three in number— 
the veto of Senate bills granting relief to claimants of pension has wrought in- 
justice to them, and that the statement of facts submitted by the Senate com- 
mittee in support of the bills was true upon the evidence, and that statements 
of fact in the veto so far as they conflict with 3 of Con is 
untrue and wrong. S brief notes upon ease as may facilitate further 
examination of the evidence, together with the Senate report and the veto of . 
the President, are herewith submitted. 

Further and more particular reports in the several cases will be submitted by 
the members of the committee to whom the bills are referred, or in the Senate 
ae ween oP that of Mary J. N in which this 1 report 

e case ary J. Noi nw general repo: 
is 8 submitted, there is a reprint of the evidence, that there may be 
a full opportunity for the people to examine and judge for themselves on the 
acme. This case is selected because of the com ve brevity of the tes- 
ony, and is by no means one of exceptional merit or hardship. 


No. 1.—Mary J. Norracr, WIDOW or THOMAS NOTTAGE. 
The evidence on file in the Pension Office fully corroborates all the allega- 


tions of fact in the report of the Senate committee. Jn addition thereto there 
was filed December 15, 1885, the following statement addressed to Hon. H. W. 


BLAIR, United States Senate 
‘ Nasuva, N. H., December 15, 1885. 
Sır: We most respectfully and earnestly ask pa assistance in behalf of Mrs. 
Mary — Hoeke, of this city, widow of the late Thomas Nottage, sergeant Com- 
A 


y ew Hampshire Volunteers, whose claim for pension seems to 
fo boig up for want of sufficient medical testimony. 
We personally knew Thomas Nottage; he was discharged from service on sur- 
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e cdeger of disability, and his death resulted from the disease contracted 


Itis — for the widow, on account of decease of the attending physi- 
to procure a complete chain of medical evidence,and for this reason the 
case seems to be laid aside. 
Knowing the claim to be just, and the widow and children worthy and desery- 
ing, es appeal to you to have the claim taken up and further examined. 


ly, 
E. J. COPP. 
H. 4; MARSH. 
W. H. D. COCHRAN 
7 GEORGE F. WILBER. 
DANA W. KING. 


(Indorsed :) General Copp, Captain Marsh, Colonel Cochran, Dr. Wilber, and 
Colonel King are all Lorrie who rendered great service to their country 
during the war and are citizens of Nashua and the leading citizens of 
the State of New Hampshire. Their statement is filed in the Pension Office 
SAna the following indorsement: Request of veteran officers of Nashua, N. 

Da prasiop for a 33 of claim upon their personal knowledge. General 

ro rca) Colonel King, of deeds, Captain 
hae postmaster, lonel "Cochran, prominent citizen. These gentlemen are 
careful alwaysin indorsing ‘claims, and there is no doubt that this case 
should be allowed. 
“Respectfully, 


“H. W. BLAIR,” 
To this statement, the case havingalready been rejected, the office makes the 
following reply : 
DECEMBER 26, 1885. 


MADAN: Your gg mae No. ride of 3 of Thomas Nottage, late 
sergeant Sarees a ew Ham re Volunteers, was ere August 
6, 1885, on the d that the soldier's fatal d consumption, was not = 
result of his mil nflitary servic ice. The letter recently d Dana W. Kingisnat Copp, H. 
A. Marsh George F. W e and Dana is not sufficient 
to reopen ihe claim, and d the office office adheres its action. information is 
given at the request of Hon. H. W. BLAIR, whe has made msn inquiry in 
relation to the claim. 

Very respectfully, 
. E. MCLEAN, 
First 2 Commissioner. 


The soldier attained the rank of sergeant, was in the service a year, and dis- 
charged for disability. If the evidence is not of the technical form that the of- 
fice has a right to require if itsees fit, there would seem to be no reason why 
the two Houses of Congress might not be indulged in a discretion to allow a 
claim like this, which appears to be substantial and worthy, basing their action 
upon evidence as formal and reliable as that upon which they en act in other im- 
portant! lation, such as appro} pon and tax bills, and others, requiring aud 
affecting the very largest expenditures. It can not be ex that the great 
mass of testimony in these — cases should be eet at length in the re, 
ports of the committee, and it should be remembered that a large majority of the 
acts ofthe Government, from its foundation down,are —— by any formal 
testimony. Witnesses have appeared before committees, verbal and unsworn 
statements are made, leiters are sent in, in fact anything in the nature of evi- 
dence calculated to convince the mind, it has been the universal practice to re- 
ceive 5 act upon in legislation of the most 3 charucter. There is no 
reason why pension eee should be singled out as an exception to the uni- 
= p ce of Con when such evidence is received in matters of far more 

rtance pecuniarily than these pension bills. 

We append the report of the committee and the President's veto, and leave it 
to the people to judge between the President and this soldier's widow and her 
two fatherless children. 

[Senate Report No. 438, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The claimant, Ereti J. Nottage, is the widow of Thomas Not late sergeant 
of Company F, Third New Hampshire Volunteers, No. 270607. She resar appli- 
cation at the Pension Office, but it was rejected on the ground that th e cause of 
bac death of a 8 ard a Hy eo of 18 8 wa 

t appears that the soldier enlisted August and served un ischarged- 
— mber 17,1862. He died January 8. 1879, ‘and the widow applied June 24, 


rd in the Adjutant-General’s Office states that he was “ discharged on 
diuatiing” and his certificate of pore for * is on file, showin: 
detail his condition at that time. The certificate of his attending physic: 2 
that he died of consumption,“ is also on file. 

E. P. Emerson, general agent of the New England Life Insurance Company, 
testifies that an examination was made July, 1860, by Dr. James B. Greel „Who 
reported that the soldier was of good constitution, and vital organs normal. He 
was insured in theircompany. 

Dr. Josiah G. Graves testifies that he was soldier's family y ame Angee for 50 
years before his enlistment; attended him in 1853 for lung ren and his boo 
show he made fourteen ofessional visits to him; eas no knowledge of 5 
other sickness up to the time of his enlistment, and his relations were such that 
if he bad had any disease or disability he would have known it. So far as affiant 
koowa; IDa moan was sound man when he enlisted, and had been since his ill- 
ness in 

The evidence of several comrades is on file, Showing that he was sick in the 
service with malaria and kidney trouble, and became thin, pale, and weak. 

Several witnesses testify to bis condition since that time, as having worked 
with him and seen him constantly, and that he wasd during the whole time unfit 
a 4 hard manual labor, and remained so until he died; that during all those 

suffered a deal; that he frequently PAANAN t his business, al- 
thook suffering with remittent fever and hd general debility ; that lie had pil 
and became very weak and feeble, one oe had a cough ever after he came out o! 
the service on the slightest exposure to 

Without detailing all the the evidence, —.— committee state that the believe 
that it fairl es the fact that the soldier died from the results of his 
service. His system seems to have been tte and never to have recovered ; 
and it seems but fair to presume that the consumption.“ which is stated to 
have been the final stage of his disease, was a legitimate result of the condition 
in which he left the service and afterward continued, If there could be any 
doubt we feel disposed to pre this widow the benefit of it, and therefore recom- 
mend the passage of the bill 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 175, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message fromthe President of the United States, returning Senate bill No, 2005, with 
his objections thereto. 


To the Senate: 
Thereby return without S appronta Senate bill No. 2005, entitled “An act grant- 
ing a1 a pension to Mary J. 
beneficiary named | . — — — bill is the widow of Thomas Nottage, who en- 
listed in August, 1861, an ischarged for disability September 17, 1862. THe 


assistant 5 n of 3 8 pon 558 „ certified the cause to 
“disease of t the urinary — upor him several years, 


He died of 9 January 8. 1879, n — 4 seventeen 2 after his dis- 
charge, without ever having made any applica on for a pension, 

In 1880 his widow made an rhe 5 agrees for pension, alleging that he contracted 
in the service “malarial poisoning, causing remittent fever, piles, general de- 
Leng f consumption, and Tath; ” and that he left two children, both born after 

one in 1866 and the other in 1874. 

The only medical testimony which has been broughtto est es attention touch- 
ing his condition since his discharge, is that of a sin 7 physician to the effect 
that he attended him from the year 1878 to the time of his deathin 1879. He states 
that the patient had, during that time, “repeated attacks of remittent feverand 
irritability of the bladder with o ic deposits: that in the spring of 1878 
he had sore throatand cough, which resulted in consumption, of wh ch he died.” 

The claim of the widow was rejected in July, 1885, on the ground that the 
soldier's death was not the result of his service.” 

I am satisfied that this conclusion of the Pension Bureau was correct. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 

EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, June 22, 1886. 


Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
g and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the 7th day of Decem- 


1 
* 
An act granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage. 

Be it N by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, Sak pa dber aa dibere directed to place on the pension-roll, T Nottage w to widow 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary J. e, 
of Thomas Nottage, late a sergeant of Company F, Third New Ham 


unteers, 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
osaki of the House o, resentatives. 
JOHN S AN, 


President of the Senate pro tempore, 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. 8 


By CHAS. W. JOHNSTON” 
Chief Clerk. 


hese 
passes bills for special relief that institution would 
be destroyed by public Congress passes forthwith. 

The system of investigation is such and the rules of action and methods of de- 
cision of such a character that the ablest and best efforts of officials must often 
result in the pe of gross injustice. But an institution which ¢ . —.— 
$60,000,000 yearly, and which decides everything within itself and without the 
discipline of that ular opinion which keeps our courts and juries 5 
tively true to the ends for which they are established, has so far been able to 
tect itself, and to w little better, if not worse, notwithstanding strong — 
which some mem of the Senate have been making for years past to send 
these questions of fact to more competent and impartial tribunals. 
DECLARATION AND EVIDENCE ON FILE IN THE PENSION OFFICE IN TIIS CASE, 

Widow's pension. 

Claimant, Mary J. Nottage, Nash Hillsborough County, N. II 

Soldier, Thomas Nottage, sergeant Company F, Third New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. 

Elmer A., born Dec. 12, 1866; Leslie A., born Mar. S. 1874. 

Recognized attorney: H. B. "Atherton, ‘Nashua, Hillsborough Co., N. H. 

2 ſor on „July 27, 1885, D. M. Kerr, examiner, 

ved for rejection: Cause of soldier's death not the result of his service, 
wit has been legally accepted, July 30, 1885. 
x MERIFIELD, 
Medical Reviewer, 


8, 1887 declaratios Enlisted Aug. 15, a 8 Sept. 17,1862; died Jany. 
79; declaration, June 24, 1880; invalid application filed, none; former mar- 
— of soldier, none; claimant's marriage to soldier, June 2, 1853. 

Submitted for rejection on ground that Soldier’ s death was not due to service, 
fatal disease originating since pe gener OY 

History of ips.—First appoin tment May 31,1880, by claimant. Name 
and ~office, H. B. Atherton, Nashua, 

Allegations o; 3 8 of soldier by former wife, none; gs 
children of soldier by claimant, none alleged. 


SUMMARY OF PROOF, 


No former marriage of soldier.—The marriage is shown by declaration. The 
of Thos. Nottage and Mary J. Holt, June 2, 1853, as shown by copy of 
public record. Filed June 24, 1880. 
Dates of birth of children. Elmer A., Dec. 12, 1866; Leslie A., Mar. 8, 1874, shown 
by copy of public record. Filed J une 24, 1880. 
(Stamped :) Rejected Aug. 1, 1885. 
War DEPARTMENT, ADIUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, Mch. 12, 1881. 


Respectfully returned to the Commissioner of Pensions. 
Thomas kee a Sl , Company F, 3rd Regiment N. H. Volunteers, was en- 


rolled on the 1 y of Aug., 1861, at Concord, N. II., and is reported Peet 
to July and Aug., 1862, Dise Vd for disability Sept. 17, 1862. 
H. C. CORBIN, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 
By D. MOMUS. 


Filed Mar. 15, 1881. 


[Army of the United States. Certificate of disability for discharge.] 
Sergeant Thomas . jr., of Captain James F. Rundlett's Company fiber! 
the 3d New Hampshire Regiment of 4 7 5 States Infantry Vols., was enlisted 
by Capt. James F. Rundlett, of the 3d Regiment of Infantry Vols., at 
Nashua, New Hampshire, on the thirtioth, day of July, 1861, to serve 3 years; he 
was born in Quincy, in the of Massachusetts ; is thirty-one years of age, 
five feet ten inches high, dark complexion, black eyes, black hair, and by occu- 
ion when enlisted a bootmaker. During the last two months said Zoldier 
been unfit for duty 30 days. Sergeant Thomas Nottage, jr., has been sick 
much of the time since enlistment with gravel complaint. Although always 
willing, his services are ever uncertain. 
Station: Hilton Head, S. C. 
Date: Sept. 11th, 1862. 
JAMES F. RUNDLETT, 
Capt. 3d N. H. Vols., Commanding Company. 


I goed that I have carefully examined the said Sergeant Thomas Notta; 
Ir. , of Rundlett's company, and find him 5 of performi 
8 a soldier, because of lithier renalis arenosa, which has troubled him 
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several years, and now increasing. He has stones several times since in 
service, and been under — A few since 2 passed as large as small 
sized peas, attended with the usual „ 
ENJ. F. EATON, 
Ass't and 8 N. II. V. 
Discharged this seventeenth day of September, at Hilton Head, S. C. 
Y R. GUSS, 
Col. 97 Reg., Pr., Commanding the Post. 
Filed Oct. 17, 1862. „ 
Approved. 
JOHN I. CRAVEN. 
Serg. U. S. Vols. 
President Examining Board. 


H. G. STICKNEY, 
Berg. 3d R., I Co., Recorder. 
woe Dep't of the South, Hilton Head, Port Royal, 8. C., September 
To be discharged.” 
By command of Major-Gen'l. O. M. Mitchel. 
W. P. PRENTICE, 
As Aden. 
Dupl. for Pens. Office. 
A. G. Office, Oct. 6, 61. 
GEO. ALLEN, In., 
For A. Gen’l. 
(Stamped :) Department of the Interior, Oct. 17,1862. Pension Office. 


Declaration of a widow for pension or for increase of pension. 


STATE OF New HAMPSHIRE, 
County of Hillsborough, ss 
On this 28th day of May, A. D. 1880, BEOR, before me, clerk of 
= 1 1 reme 38 a court of record within —— for the county arei N. A 
sai ttage, aged 44 years, who, being sworn acco: to law, 
makes the following declaration in order to obtain pension provided by acts 
of 88 granti: ne penon to widow: That she isthe widow of Thomas Not- 


tage, jr., w b aha ep poir er the name of Thomas Not , jr., at Nashua, N. H., 
ee j ogos of July, A. D. 1861, in Company F, Regiment New p- 
shire Volunteers. in the war of rebellion Coa who contracted malarial poi- 
soni N remittent fiven ere consumption, and death. 
That he was 


Un 44.8 U 3 _ September T 17, 1862, by reason of 
of January, A. D. 
1879, who bore at the time of his service the rank of sergeant the service afore- 


That she was married under the name of Mary J. Holt to said Thomas Not- 
tage, jr., on the 2d day of June, A. D. 3 1 — Mr. Dennis, at Lowell, Mass. 
there being no legal barrier to such F 
viously married; that she has to privee roine e n, 
e follow: g are the names and datesof mene all his legitimate children 
vat 5 who were 8 years of age at the father’s d to wit: 
Imer A., of soldier by claimant, born December 12, 1866; Leslie A., of soldier by 
claimant, born March 8, 1874. she has not abandoned the support of any 
one of her children, but that they are still under her care or maintenance; that 
she has not in any manner been engaged in, or aided or abetted, the rebellion 
in the United States; that no prior application has been filed; that she hereby 
appoints, wih full power of — on and revocation, Henry B. Atherton, of 
H., her attorney, to prosecute her claim; that her residence is No. 28 
8 street, and her post-office address is Nashua, N. H., box 1221 
MARY J. J. NOTTAGE. 
E. M. BOWMAN. 


Taoxas FLOOD. 


Also personally a E. M. Bowman, residing in Nashua, N, H., and 
Thomas Flood, residing in taker ame H., FL, persons whom I certify to be 
able and entitled to credit, and who, be y me duly sworn, eee were 
Rave every reason to believe frot hernametothieforegoin ag declaration; thatthey 
said claimant and their ac- 
he identical person she chain. herself to be; 
aaa that they have no interest in the prosecution ion of this 


M. BOWMAN. 
THOMAS FLOOD. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of May, A. D. 1880, and I hereby 
certify that the contents of the above declaration, &c., were fully made known 
and explained to the ppplicant and witnesses before ee and that I have 
no interest, direct or indirect, in the prosecution of this cla‘ 

11. s.] G. A. RAMSDELL, 

Clerk Supreme Court. 


(Stamped:) Department of the Interior, Pension Office, June 24, 1880. 


Questions to a physician approved by the company or its agent. 
I. How long and how intimately have you been acquainted with the person 
whose life is proposed in the foregoing application? 

Answer. bic boss? dons! 

II. Do you co the person to be of good constitution? 

Answer. Yes. 

III. Does the person now enjoy good health in every respect? 

Answer. Yes. 

IV. Please state the temperament, usual rate of pulse per minute, and the 
condition of the lungs, heart, and other vital organs of the proposed life from a 
personal examination. 

Answer. Pulse, 78; nervous-bilious temperament; vital organs, nominal. 
4 How often to your knowledge, and of what diseases has he or she been 


Answer. I have never known him to be seriously ill. 

VI. What are his or her habits as affecting health and the chances of life? 

Answer. Habits good. 

VII, Please to state what you know of the constitution, diseases, and state of 
health, present or past, of the he re life or of his or her parents ‘unfavorable 
to his or her chances of lon; 

Answer, Parents both living, three brothers and three sisters living, two died 
in infancy, one sister died aged 17 years of female troubles. 

VIII. Is the life as good a one for insurance as the average of persons of the 
same age of good constitution, in good health, or better, or not so good, and in 
what degree? 

Answer. As good as the average. 

Pei 1 you any interest or do you propose to have any in the policy if 
mec 


Answer, No. 


5 N. H., July 21st, 1860. 


Edward P. Emerson, on oath depose and say that I reside in Nashua, N. II. 
a am the general agent for New Hampshire and Vermont of the New England 


JAMES B. GREELY, M. D. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, Mass., V 
ago farore 8 and the * isa correct cop 

examination 
eg oe eee 8 


rer up to the time. of his death he was — and ill from 


P, 
contracted in said service, and that he finally consequence 
racer 


E. P. EMERSON. 


JANUARY 7,1880, 
STATE or New i ee 
isborough, ss : 
Personally 3 Hon. Edward P. Emerson, well-known to mo as a credi- 
ble witness A one of the most res gy en citizens of Nashua, N. FL, and made 


oath to the foregoing affidavit by subscribed before me, and; I bave no inter- 
est in said claim. 
[sear] Ri a COPP, 


ister of Probate. 
(Stamped :) Department of the Interior, Pension Office, Pies 24, 1880. 


Josiah G, Gra M. D., on oath depose and say that I have practiced med- 
icine ae 1 N. II. that I was well ac- 


gan of 275 Third —— of New Ham ire 
Mary J.N 23 is an applicant for a wi vie pension 
bysician of sai for many years upao his enlistment in 1851, and of h 
before Bim and that I attended said Thomas Nottage, jr., in Mare 1853, 
for a, ooh fever, and my books show that I made fourteen rofessional ts to 
him 8 of his having any sickness before or after that timo 
up to the tans of his enlistment, and my acquaintance and relations with him 
were such that if he had had any disease or disabilit Prior to his enlistment I 
believe I should have known of it. That so far as I know he was a sound man 
when he e and been such since his illness aforesaid, in March, 1853. 
I have no interest whatever in the claim of his widow 3 a pension. 
J G. GRAVES, M. D. 
STATE or New 1 
» 88: 
February, 1880, eaten i appeared Josiah G. Graves, M. D., to me well 
known as a credible witness, and a leading ph and surgeon for any, 
zonei this vicinity, 34 and made oath to the 8 affidavit by him sub- 


i 1 me, and I have no interest in said claim 1 1 Oore 
SEAL. A 

er of Probate, 
(Stamped :) Department 880 the 8 Pension Office, June 24, 1 


sorgens in Co. F. 1811 reg- 
ous sickness and intense 
suffering of said Hottage during the summer of 1862, while the regiment was 
stationed at Hilton Head, S. O., the disease being chiefly from malaria and kid- 
ney trouble, and resulting in his d from She 8 for disability; that 
I was well acquainted with said Not at the time of enlistment, and for some 

ears before, and know he was an able-bodied, healthy man; that I met him 
ee since 1864, living most of the time in ‘the same city. ‘and that he was 
out ee Els. ually growing worse to the time of his dea th. I have no in- 
terest 


Personally a before me this 4th day of June, 1883, and subscribed and 
made oath to t foregoing affidavit. I have no interest in the claim 
DANA W. KING, 


Justice of the Peace. 
STATE or New siping Sava 
Hillsborough, ss: 
I, E. J. Copp, register of the probate court in and for said county, hereby cer- 


tify that, at the date of the attestation hereunto annexed, Dana v „King was n 
justice of the peace in and for said county, in said State, duly commissioned 
and constituted, and that to his acts and attestations as such, full faith and credit 
are, and ought to be, given in and out of court, and I believe said signature to 
begenuine. I also certi that said court is a court of record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set amy hand and affixed the seal of said 
court this 4th day of June, A. D. 1883. 

ISnAL.] E. J. COPP, Register. 

(Stamped:) U. S. Pension Office, Feb. 7, 1884. 


STATE or New HAMPSHIRE, 
County of Hillsborough, ss: 
In the matter of the claim for widow's rnc ig of Mary J. Nottage, widow of 
Thomas Nottage, late of Company F, i Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. 


Personally came before me, a justice of the peace in and for aforesaid county 
and State, Alfred P. Hayden, aged 42 years, and Norman E. Cobb, aged 47 years, 
residents of Nashua, in the county of Hillsborough, State of New Hampshire, 
bof 5 duly sworn. in relation to aforesaid case as follows: 

they were members of said company ‘said Hayden, se nt, said Cobb, 
ee that they well knew said Nottage he was in good health, robust, 
and strong, and he remained ays tees health until the summer of 1862; that in 
the summer of 1862, while on Hilton Head Island, doing picket duty, when it 
came his turn to go on duty from Stony Plantation, where the company was, to 
White House Landing, he was unable to go, which was the first we noticed of 
his being sick. Hed d some light duty after. The mental hospital was with 
us in the Stony Plantation mansion. He was treated in said hospital. He had 
swamp fever, the result of malaria, and before the summer was out suffered very 
much from irritation of kidneysand bladder. He grew thinand pale, and weak, 
and kept growing worse sot he suffered the most intense pain. Hts coun- 
tenance became yellow, as though he had the jaundice, It was understood that 
he could not live but a short time unless sent away; so that in the a of 185 he 
was discharged on account of his said disability. To our knowled he passed 
vel, which was attended with much suffering. The surgeon of the regiment, 
2 was away north, sick. Assistant Su n Eaton attended said Not- 
tage, and said B. F. Eaton ‘is, we are informed, dead. We saw but little of said 
Bhs after our return from the Army. 
rther declare that we have no interest in said * and are not concerned 
in ‘is prosecution, and are not related to said claiman 
Affiant's ny char nape ALFRED F. Son Bes 


ORMAN E. COBB, Ee 
A at's signe, 
ri . 4 + Nashua, N, II., Box 859. 


1886. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named afllants; and 
I certify that I read said affidavit to said affiants, and acquainted them with its 
contents before they executed thesame; that said afflants are ly known 
to me; that they are credible persons and so is ge in the * in 
which they reside. I further certify that the word Buzzel was erased, and the 
word Moulton was added before execution, and that I have no interest, direct 
or indirect, in the proseeutton of this claim. 

Witness my hand and seal this 27th day of October, 1883. x 

JAMES A. LEACH, 


Certificate of authority of J.P. on file. 
(Stamped:) U.S. Pension Oftice, February 7,1884. 


FORT CLARK, TEX., July 30, 1884. 
To the Hon. Commissioner OF Prxsioxs, Washington, D. C.: 

Sim: The widow of the late Thomas Nottage, of Nashua, N. H., having applied 
to me for testimony with regard to her husband’s service, to be used in support 
of her claim to be placed upon the pension list, I hereby ce: that at time of 
enlistment of said Thomas Nottage in the Third t New Hampshire 
Volunteers he was well known to me and believed to be in sound 8 con- 
dition, and known to have passed all the examinations required o prepar- 
atory to his muster into service.“ 

He eee in Company F,“ re oy 3d N. H. Vols. 1 
company; e A rig 7 and was discharged as such on surgeon’s 
— of disa ility at Hilton Head, S. C., about the 20th of September, 

I know by personal know that the said Thomas N. was broken down 
with faithful service, = 9 not discharged until it was evident to all 

save e. 

that I met the said Thomas Nottage several timesafter the war 

ashua, N. H., and always found him suffering from the effects 


t. 

From the facts known to me, I believe that his death was hastensd from effects 
of disease contracted during the war, and that his widow’s claim is entitled to 
all consideration provided for like cases. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


AMES L. RANDLETT, 
Captain 8th Cavalry, late Lieut. Col. 3d N. H. Vols. 
(Stamped:) U. 8. Pension Office, August 19, 1884, B. 


of 1862 he was very e! 
could not live a month. He was a er by trade, but d year 
did not gain sufficiently to work at his trade. He was suffe with remittent 
fever. the latter part of 1863 or first of 1864 Isecured him a p in my room 
in the Atlantic Works, where no hard work was required, he not being obliged 
to lifta pound, but had charge of a machine where PLANAR and skill were re- 
quired more than any bodily exertion. 

This was done with a full understanding of case the foreman. Here 
he worked with me in my room until about and during the whole time 

VVT no hard manual 
an 


ties con- 
tracted in service aforesaid; and after he left Boston he went to Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and for a few months worked for the Fi e Com- 


y, at work 
‘ollowing that work at East Bosto) 
I was master mechanic 


to cold. 
iary nature, and only as eee 
er's 


JONATHAN H. NOTTAdE. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Suffolk, ss: 
This 7th June, 1880, personally appeared Jonathan H. Nottage, to me well 
known as a credible witness respectable, and made oath to the forego 
affidavit by him subscribed before me, and I have no interest in said claim 


am not concerned in its prosecution, 
SEAL. ] WILLARD S. ALLEN, 
EEI SENEN meg eee ay Siwy Be 
East Boston District in the City of n. 
(Stamped:) Department of the Interior, Pension Office, June 24, 1890. 


General afidavit. 
STATE OF MASSA! 


CHUSETTS, 
County of Sufoik, ss: 
In the matter of Mary J. Nottage, widow of Thomas Not , Claimant, for 
original pension No. 270607, late sergeant, Company F, Third ent, New 
Ham Volunteers. 
Personally came before me, a notary public in and for aforesaid county and 
State, William S. Williams, a citizen of Boston, county of Suffolk, State of Mas- 


sachusetts, well known to me to be reputable and entitled to credit, and who 
being duly 2 declares in eee aforesaid case as follows: £ 
y 


I was 


him are that he was sick a great deal and unable to work steadily; that he was 
absent from the vein, ange confined to his house very often days at a time, on 
account of m diseases which I understood at the time he had con- 
tracted while in service in the Army in 1861 and 1862. s 

ae post-office address is 60 Princeton street, East Boston, Mass. ` 

I further declare that I haye no interest in said case, and am not concerned in 
its prosecution. 

Attest: 

WM. 8. WILLIAMS, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named affiant, and 
I certify that I read said affidavit to said t, and acquainted him with its 
contents before he executed the same. I further certify that I am in no wise in- 


terested in said case, nor am I concerned in its prosecution. 
Witness my hand this 24th day of May, 1883, 
7 ANDREW P. FISHER, 


LTA] 
Notary Publie. 


I. Willard S. Allen, clerk of the municipal court of East Boston district, in 
and for aforesaid county, State, do certify Andrew P. Fisher, esq., who hath 
his name to foregoing affidavit, was at the time of sodoing a notary pub- 


lic in and for said county and State, duly commissioned and sworn, that all his 
official acts are entitled to faith a it, and that his signature thereunto is 
genuine. 


Witness my hand and seal of office this 25th day of May, 1883. 
I. S.] 3 WILLARD 8. ALLEN, 
Clerk: of the Municipal Court af the East Boston District, 


(Stamped:) U. S. Pension Office, February 7, 1881. 


General affidavit. 
STATE oF MASSA 


.CHUSETTS, 
County of Suffolk, ss: 
In the matter of Mary J. Nottage, widow of Thomas Nottage, claimant for orig- 
inal pension No. 270607, late sergeant Co, F, 3d Reg. New Hamp. Vol. 
Personally came before me, a notary public in and for aforesaid county and 
State, J. N. Lothrop, a citizen of Boston, county of Suffolk, State of Massachusetts, 
well known to me to be reputable and entitled to credit,and who, being guly_ 
on to aforesaid case as follows: 


sworn, declares in 

I was personally acquainted with the said Thomas Nottage. 

He 9 by me at the Atlantic Iron Works, in East Boston, after his 
discharge from the Army. He came to learn the machinist's trade, but ou ac- 
count of sickness was unable to work full time. He was herea pores the years 
1864, and 1866, and was troubled more or less of the time with disease, which 

by him while in the Army in 1861 and 1862. 
P. O. address is East Boston, Mass. 
I er declare that I have no interest in said case, and am not concerned in 
its prosecution. 

Attest: 

J. N. LOTHROP. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named affiant, and 
I certify that I read said affidavit to said and acquainted him with its 
contents before he executed the same. I furthercertify that I am in no wise in- 
terested in said case, noram I concerned in its prosecution. 

Witness my hand this twenty-fourth day of May, 1883. 

LAL. ANDREW C. FISHER. 


Notary Publie. 
Proof of authority on file in this case. 
(Stamped :) Pension Office, February 8, 1884. 


This is to certify that Thomas Nottage was under my professional care from 
July, 1873, till the date of his death, Jan. 8, 1879. - 
That during the years 73, 4. 5, and ’G he suffered from repeated attacks of 
remittent fever, occasioned by malarial poisoning. Also from irritability of 
bladder with inorganic oy pe 
That in '77 (autumn) he had an ischio-vectal abscess, which culminated in anal 
fistule, which never healed. That in the spring of 78 he had sore throat and 


cough, which ually „ pulmonalis resulting. I have no in- 
terest in said , and reside in Nashua, N. H. 

E. F. McQUESTEN, M. D. 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hillsborough, ss: 

This, 28th May, 1880, personal fg mor E. F. McQuesten, M. D., to me well 
known asa credible witness an 1 his profession, and made 
oath to the foregoing affidavit by subscri before me, and I have no in- 
terest. 

SEAL.) G. A. RAMSDELL, Clerk. 

(Stamped :) Department of the Interior, Pension Office, June 24, 1880. 


Eugene F. McQuesten, physician, practicing in Nashua, N. H., further de- 
fea say in the claim of Mary J. fal erp that her husband, Thomas N. 


I, 
te of Co. “F,” 3rd N. H. V thisis pulmonalis, causes of whi 


STATE or New HAMPSHIRE, 
Hillsborough, ss: 

June 29,1885, personally appeared the above-named Eugene F. MeQueste: 
whom I certify to be a physician in good standing, and made oath that tie above 
affidavit by him subscribed is true. Before me. . 

[sEAL.] G, A. RAMSDELL, Clerk. 

Record of deaths. 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
County of Hillsborough, City of Nashua: 

Thomas Notaro, age: 47; male; white; married; a machinist. Born in 
Nashua. Died in Nashua, January eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
nine. Cause of death consumption. Attending physician, 

é E. F. McQUESTEN, M. D. 


I certify that the above is a true copy of the record, with the exception of the 
date, which is expressed on the record, in fair legible figures, as follows: Jan. 8, 


1879. 
E. M. BOWMAN. 


[SEAL.] 
I, E. M. Bowman, above named, de and say, that I hold the office of city 
that the above is a true copy 


clerk in the city, county, and State aforesaid, an 


from the reco: ofsaid city of Nashua, with the exception above named, as cer- 
tified by me. 
E. M. BOWMAN, 
City Clerk, 
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JULY 31, 


Subscribed and duly sworn to, before me, this sixteenth day of June, A. D. 1885.. 
J have no interest in this case. 
LAL. J JAMES H. 


HUNT, 
Justice of the Peace. 


STATE or New —— 
as: 
I, George A. Ramsdell, clerk of the supreme court within and for said county; 
hereby certify that James H. Hunt, esquire, at the date of the attestation hereto 
annexed, was a justice of the peace in and for the county aforesaid, duly com- 
FTT 
w ents oi ete. ; t re n my genuine. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my Band and affixed the seal of said 


court, this day of June, A. D. 1885. 

oe G. A. RAMSDELL, Clerk. 

led July 3, 1885. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
City of Lowell, June 1, isso. 

I, Samuel A. McPhetres, hereby certify that it by the record of mar- 
riages i n said pomen that a marri: was solemn in said Lowell between 
Thomas Nottage and Mary Jane Holt, on thesecond day of June, in the year 
eighteen hundred ere) fifty-three, 

record is in the ae words and figures, to wit: 

Date of marriage, June 2, 1953; name and surname of groom, Thomas Nottage; 

name and — of bride, Mary Jane Holt; by whom married, J. 8. Dennis, 


clergyman, 

E Samuel A. trs PREO above named, depose and say, that I hold the office 
of of oity cle clerk, of the city of Lowell, in the ms tiger gt ok of Middlesex, DA Common- 

f Massachusetts ; that the records rths, marriages, and deaths in 

paid pert are in my custod and a prate ae is a true extract from the records 
of marriages in said city, as s certified by 

Witness my hand a peal of the 3 of Lowell, on the day and year first 
arr written. 

SEAL, 


SAMUEL A. McPHETRES, 
City Clerk. 


OFFICE or THE Crry REGISTRAR, Crty HALL, 
Boston, June 5, 1880. 
of births of 
mber the 


N. A. APOLLONIO. 
Cily Registrar. 


— above named, depose an that I hold the office of 
f ene Ak, and Commonwealth 

sot | 
0 


N. A. ApOLLONIO. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Suffolk, ss: 
Boston, June 5th, 1880. 
The above-named N. A. Apollonio appeared and made oath to the truth of 
the above certificate by him subscribed. 
Before me, 
FRANKLIN D. RIDEOUT, 
Justice of the Peace. 
STATE or New HAMPSHIRE, Th 
County of Hillsborough, City of Nashua: 
CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH, 


Nashua, March eighth, fring: hundred and seventy-four. 
A. Not ; male; white; living; name of father, Thomas 
N birthplace. of father, Quincy, Mass.; birthplace 
1 by E. F. McQuesten, p ici: 
I certify tha t the above is a true copy of the record, wi 
9305 e . on the record, in fair legible res, as follows: 
“ Marc 
I. E. M. Bowman, above named, de that I hold the office of city 
clerk in the city, county. and State that the above is a true copy 
from the records of said city of NABAR A iin the exception above named, as 


certified by me. 
E. M. BOWMAN, 
Oity 


Name: Leslie 
Nottage; name 2 


an, 
je exception of the 


er — 1 — 


Subscribed and duly sworn to, before me, this 28th day of May, A. D. 1880. I 
have no interest in this case, 
CHAS. F. TOLLES, 


[SEAL] 
Justice of the Peace. 
(Stamped :) Pension Office, June 2, 1889. 


177 Nasuva, N. H., June 6, 1885, 
Hon, J. C. BLACK : 

DEAR Sır: In the claim of Mary J. Nottage, widow of Thomas Nottage, jr. 
late Company F, Third Regiment New Hampshire Volunteers, No. 270607, Stil 
— so kind as to inform me what further evidence is required to complete 

e claim? 


Very respectfully, 
(Stamped): U. S. Pension Office, June 8, 1885. 


II. B. ATHERTON, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
‘ashington, D. C., June 3, 1885. 
Mapas: In your claim for pension, No. 270607, as widow of Thomas Nottage, 
late of Company F, Third New Hamshire Volunteers, the date and cause of 
soldier's death should be shown by a verified copy of the public record, and by 
the affidavit of the ph; who attended him in his last illness, 
Leet this ferred Hire the evidence. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN C. BLACK, 
Commission 


II. 


er, 


Mrs. Mary J. a Seg 


‘ashua, N. H. 
(Stamped): U. S. Pension Ofice, July 3, 1888. 


NasHnua, N. H., May 25, 1885. 
General J. C. BLACK, 
Commissioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C.: 

Sm; Will you please advise me personally in regard to my claim for widows’ 
pension No, 270607, which has been pending for a long time. 

Pak ing anise with evidence several years ago by Capt. H. B. Atherton, a lawyer 
o 

In the winter of 1882, upon the request of Hon. James F. Briggs, M. C., it was 
. up, and edak haana called for, which was given; since then 1 have 

n ng 

Capt. James F. Randlet Dna Cavalry, U.S. A., with whom my late husband, 
Thomas N e, enli: in the Third New Hampshire Volunteers in 1861, is 
familiar with the case, and I think he has oe about it, and still I can hear 
nothing,and being almost discouraged and 00 need of the relief it will 
bring to meand my family, I now appeal to you, asking that something be done 
to pare its adjustment, 

am, y 
: À MARY J. NOTTAGE, 

Widow of tate Thomas Nottage, Sergt. Co. F. N. H. V. 
(Stamped :) U.S. Pension Office, May 27, 1885. 


U. S. PENSION OFFICE, January 4,1885. . 


MADAM: 3 E Sata; No. 270607, as widow of Thomas Noti „late a 
9 ls., was rejected July 30, 1885, on the ground t thatthe 
soldier’s fatal „nor was it in any 


disease, consumption, was not contracted in, 


bets fos a ar uber 
Traper Aap the War Department that he was never fit for 

miit ageet yore for a disease that had ex sev. years 
before istment. It further peria cone that he had an attack x lung fever — 
March 1855 and that the final that proved fatal occurred in besa ipo 
pte ae a to be no reason why the claim should be reopened or ga 
ther conside: 

The information is given at the request of Hon. H. W. BLAIR, who has made 
personal inquiry relative to the claim. 

Mrs. MARY J. NOTTAGE, 

_ Nashua, N. II. 


East Div. will bring papers to desk, with examiner, for Senator BLAIR, whe is 


waiting. 
y McLEAN, D, C. 
(Stamped :) First Deputy Commissioner, Jan. 4, 1888. U. S. Pension Omcc. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 338 PENSION toe 
Washington, D. C., June 26 
Hon. Jonx I. MITCHELL 


Chairman Senate. Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


Gans In be tpg ogee Wua zane Barai have the prop ot pegs transmit > 
nt ä ottage, as widow of Thomas Nottage, 
late of of Co. “F,” 8d N. H. . ng A 
This claim was l . 6, 1885, on the ground that the soldier's death, 
of consumption, in 1879, was not the result of any disability that had its origin 
in 3 and Hos of duty. 
INERT JOHN C. BLACK, Commissioner. 


The examiner imperfectly briefs this for action as follows: 
BEFORE SERVICE. 


E. P. Emerson, Nashua, N. poet te Pa neral agent New Eng. Life Insurance Co.! 
records show that an exami. ion of soldier was made July, 1860, by Dr. Jas, B 
Greely, who reported that soldier was of good constitution, and vital organi 

normal, (He was insured in their com y.) 8 veo 24, 1880.) 

Dr. Josiah G. s.— Was soldier’s family for many years before 
his enlistment, Attended soldier in 3 1 or lung fever, and his books 
show that he made fourteen ee visits to him. Has no knowledge of 
any other sickness up to the f his enlistment, and his tions were such 
that if he had any d or disability he would have known of it. So far as 
aftiant knows 1 a sound man when he enlisted, and had been since his 
illness in 1853. (Filed June 24, 1880.) 

DURING SERVICE. 

Elbridge J. Clapp, Nashua, N, H.—Adjutant 3 N. H, Vols.; well acquainted with 
soldier; has a distinct recollection of soldier's serious gakness and intense suf- 
ferin; aon no summer of 1862, while the regiment was stationed at Hilton 

Head. 8 e disease being chiefly malaria and crag trouble, and resulting 
in his discharge for disabi ae 


(Filed February 7, 1 
‘Alfred P. Hayde Norman E. Cobb, con 


the result of and before the summer was out Buffered very esie from 
irritation of klaner and bladder. He grew thin, le, and weak, and kept 
wing worse. is countenance became yellow as though he had the 3 


e was 3 on account of his disability. To affiant’s knowledge 
passed gravel, which was attended with much suffering. (Filed Feb'y 7, Let. 3 


SINCE SERVICE, 


a Shireen nig brother; Soldier incurred 
in consequence. When he 
„Wenk, and ill, and looked 
5—5 ——5 
red him, 

He 


Jonathan H. 3 E. — 
malarial poison in service a 
came home in the fall of N 
as if he could not live a month—was suffering from remittent fever. 
worked with affiant until 1871. and during the whole time affiant 
being unfit for any bard manual labor, a mained so until 1 died. 
finally became unable to work, and grona Worse died Jan'y 8, 1879. During 
all these years he suffered a and uentl re ut his 8 
although suffering with remittent fever and general debility. He had 15 

and became very weak and feeble, and had a cough ever after he came out 
the service on the slightest exposure to cold. (Filed June 24, 1880. 

William S. Williams, Boston, Mass.—In 1864, '65, and 66 was employed at the 
same place with soldier, Afllant's recollections of him are that he was sick a 
great deal, and unable to work steadily; that he was absent from the shop and 
confined to his house vei ee often days at a time on account of sickness from 

diseases which affiant understood had been contracted in the service, (Filed 


Feb’ ok Mer 18%.) 
rop, Boston, Mass.—Employed soldier FP naires his discharge. On ac- 
count 3 soldier was unable to work full time. Had him a part of 1864, 


65, and 66, and he was troubled more or less of the time witi u disease which afti- 
Pace understood was contracted in the service. (Filed Feb'y 7, 1884.) 
Dr. E. E oe ipera Nashua, N. H.—Soldier was under a: t 8 from July, 
"73, to his January 8, 1879. During the years 73, "74, '75, and 76 he suf- 
fered remittent fever, occasioned by malaria 


from attacks of 
ing; also from irritability of bladder, with organic deposits. In 1877 — 
Fascia which culminated in anal fistula, which tumn) 


he had'an ischio-vectal a 
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healed. In the spring of 78 he had sore throat and cough, which gradually in- 
creased, phthisis pulmonalis resulting.. (Filed June 24, 1890, 
Same afiant.—Soldicr died of phthisis pulmonalis Jan'y 8, . (Filed July 3, 


1885, 
Public Record, Nashua, N. 1.—Soldier died at Nashua, N. H., Jan'y 8, 1879, of 
consumption, aged 47. (Filed July 3,’85.) 


No. 2.—Tsomas S. Hopxrss, 


There appears to be no dispute as to the ſucts in this case. The applicant was 
entitled to arrears of pension had he applied prior to the Ist day of July 1880. 
At that time and for some time previous thereto he was incapacitated by mental 
and physical disabilities, and thereby prevented from making application within 
the itation fixed by law. As soon as the incapacity was removed he applied 
for a pension, and his application was allowed. 

The question is, whether the Government should treat the soldier with that 
degree of liberality which has characterized the common law centuries in 
the case of lunatics and minors, and others under like circumstances, to whom 
their legal rights are restored whenever the infirmity or disability under which 
they have suffered shall have been removed. 

Relief by special act has heretofore been extended in the Forty-sixth, Forty- 
seventh, and Forty-eighth Con; in cases involving the same principle, and 
a bill for the relief of Mr. Hopkins passed the House in the first session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress. 

In regard to the rating for and the amount of arrears granted by the bill as 
it reached the President, it is proper to observe that he is wholly wrong in esti- 
mating the amount as though the bill gave for the whole time since his dis- 
bares at the same high rate which he now receives. On the contrary, the bill 
provides expressly for such rating by the Commissioner as he would have made 
upon the evidence had the claim been filed seasonably before him, Evidence 
upon that point he must take, and the result would have been not more than 
one-fourth or one-third the amount which by its magnitude seems to have stim- 
ulated the veto in this case, 


[Senate Report No. 279, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Thomas S. Hopkins, late a private in Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteers, see relief from the limitations of the arrears-of-pensions act of 
March 3, 1879, on the ground that from a time some months prior to the passage 
of said act down to a period subsequent to the 30th of June, 1880, he was pre- 
vented, by reason of the extreme severity of his illness and by mental and 
physical disabilities, from making an application for arrears in accordance with 
the provisions of said act, It ap that upon the first return of mental 
strength, and as soon as he could dictate a letter, namely, on November 20, 1880, 
that he made an application for a pension, which was granted him. 

This claim received consideration in the first session of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, and a bill granting the relief sought for passed the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate Committee on Pensions, however, reported adversely upon 
it, on the ground that the evidence was not sufficient to substantiate the claim- 
ant’s disability. Subsequent to this report additional testimony upon this point 
was procured, including the following statement from Drs. W. W. Johnston and 
H. D. Fry, bis attending physicians, which statement seems to your committee 
as conclusive evidence of the fact that during the time within which applica- 
tions could be made for arrears of pension under the act above referred to the 
claimant was mentally and physically disabled from taking advantage of its 
provisions, and for these reasons the committee believe that petitioner is en- 
titled to the relief sought for, and they recommend the passage of the accom- 
panying bill as a substitute for Senate bill No. 183. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 7 
District of Columbia, ss: . 

W. W. Johnston, M. D., and H. D. Fry, M. D., of the city of Washington, D. 
C.. being duly sworn, de and say: 

That they have been the regular medical attendants of Thomas S. Hopkins 
during his long illness. 

That his disease has been the severest case of nervous exhaustion which has 
ever come under their observation. 

‘That from March 8, 1879, and for many months previous thereto, down to No- 
vember, 1880, he was absolutely disqualified, both mentally and 3 from 
attending to the business of applying for a 8 or any other business, by 
reason of the intensity of his symptoms; and that there were no intervals, how- 
ever short, during that period when he could have safely undertaken the work. 

That the effort he made in applying at so early a date has seriously retarded 


ecg hes A 
‘That he is still confined to his bed, and requires the constant attendance of 
some one, 
That we have no pecuniary interest in the result of his peonon claim. 
W. W. JOHNSTON, M. D. 
R 1401 H St, N. W. 
H. D. FRY, M. D., 
819 14th St., N. W. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 7th day of June, 1882. 
[snarl MILTON C. BARNARD, 
Notary Public. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 185, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bit 183 with his ob- 
jections thereto. 

June 21, 1886.—Read and ordered to lie on the table. 

he 23, 1886.—Referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be 
printed, 
To the Senate: 

I hereby return without my approval Senate bill No. 183, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Thomas S. Hopkins, late of Company C, Sixteenth Maine Volun- 


teers.” 
This soldier was enrolled in the Army June 2, 1862, and discharged June 30, 
‘1865. Ile was sent to the Government Hospital September 20, 1863, and there- 
upon transferred to the Invalid Corps. 

He filed his declaration for a pension in November, 1880, alleging that while 
in the service he contracted malarial fever and chronic diarrhea, and was seized 
with convulsions, suffering from great general debility. 

A pension of $50 a month was granted to him June, 1881, dating from the time 
of fi an Fore application, which sum he has been receiving up to the present time. 

This bill proposes to remove the limitation fixed by the law of 1879 prescribing 
the date prior to which an application for pension must be filed in order to en- 
title the claimant to draw the pension allowed from the time of his discharge 
from the service. 

If this bill should become a law it would entitle the claimant to about nine 
thousand dollats of back pension. This is claimed upon the ground that the sol- 
dier was so sick from the time of the of the act creating the limitation up 
te = 5 ares him to ayail himself of the privilege of the act that he could 
um fle claim, 


I think the limitation thus fixed a very wise one, and thatit should not, in fair- 
ness to other claimants, be relaxed for causes not mentioned in the statute, nor 


should the door be open to applications of this kind. 3 

The ben: named in this bill had fifteen years after the accruing of bis 
claim, and before it is alleged that he was incapacitated, within which he might 
are filed his application and entitled hi to the back pension now applied 

‘or. 

The facts here presented come so far short of furnishing a satisfactory excuse 
ada om il in my judgment, the discrimination asked in his favor should 
no granted, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXeEcutTive MANSION, June 19, 1886. 


of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
December, 


An act for the relief of Thomas S. i mae late of Company C, Sixteenth Maine 
Volunteers. 


[Forty-ninth Congress 
pe 165 held at the city of Washington on Monday, the 7th day of 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Thomas S. Hopkins, late a private in Com- 
y C, Sixteenth Maine Volunteers, now on the pension-roll, be, and he is 
eteby, exempted, by reason of mental incapacity, from the limitation 1 
in section 2 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1879, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the payment of the arrears of pensions granted 
act of Con sores January 25, 1879, and for other purposes,” and he 1 
be entitled to and there shall be paid to him the same rate of pension, and the 
same arrears thereof, as if his application for a pension had been filed with and 
allowed by the Commissioner of Pensions prior to June 16, 1880, 
3 , de G. CASNI 
Speaker of the House ‘epresentatives, 
JOHN 8 ERMAN, 


President of the Senate pro tempore, 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
Secretary. 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON 
Chief Clerk. 


No. 3.—James BUTLER—SENATE BILL 2025. 


We submit this case upon the undisputed statements of fact, as contained in 
be 8 of the Senate committee, which we print, together with the veto of 
the President. 

Soldier was formally mustered in August 23, 1804. and honorably discharged 
eee 12 1864, on account of comminuted fracture of lower third rightfemur 

nee muster in. 


[Senate Report No. 552, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The claimant, James Butler, late a private of Company F, First New Hamp- 
shire Heavy Artillery, applied for a pension at the Department November 10, 
1871, alleging disability from breaking his right leg just above the knee at Con- 
cord, N. H., September 9, 1864. It ap; that the soldier received a pass from 
the captain of his company until the next morning and went home in the city; 
that he got up in the morning before light to return to camp and started; that 
in passing to camp he fell into a cellar where a house had just been removed, 
breaking his right leg. The records show that he was discharged ber 
12, 1864, by reason of rejection on organization of company at general rendez- 
vous, Ceneord, N. H., per General Order No. 243, War e eee A. G. O., 1864, 
on account of comminuted fracture of lower third right femur since muster into 
service. It also a that he was treated in the hospital at Concord. The 
testimony of Capt. D. J. Flanders is to substantially the same effect, and further 
stutes that he was rejected on organization of the oc pany after his muster in, 
and that he received the injury while in the service and in the line of duty. 
There is other corroborating testimony. 

The examining surgeon found him disabled three-fourths. 

This case was rej by the Department upon the ground that the soldier, 
who was on his way to his regiment, under orders to return at the expiration 
of his leave, and who was disabled without his own fault, did not contract the 
disability in line of duty. 

fio committee, however, think otherwise, and recommend the passage of 
the 


[Senate Ex. Doe, No. 180, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill No. 2025, with 
his objections thereto. 


JuNE 23, 1886,—Read, referred to the 8 on Pensions and ordered to be 
printed. 


To the Senate: 

I hereby return without approval Senate bill number two thousand and twenty- 
five, entitled “An act granting a pension to James Butler,” 

This claimant was enrolled as a private in a New Hampshire regiment Au- 
gust 23, 1864, but on the organization of his company, on the 12th day of Septem- 
ber, 1864, he was discharged on account of a fracture of his leg, which happened 
on the llth day of September, 1864. 

It appears that before the yf meta a of the company to which he was at- 
tached, and on the 10th day of September, he obtained permission to leave the 
place of rendezvous for the purpose of visiting his family, and was to return 
the next day. Ata very early hour in the morning, either while preparing to 
return or actually on his way, he fell into a new cellar and broke his leg. 1 is 
said that the leg fractured is now shorter than the other. 

His claim for pension was rejected in December, 1864, by the Pension Bureau 
and its action was affirmed in 1871 upon the ground thatthe injury was received 
N the claimant was on an individual furlough, and therefore not in the line 
of duty, 

Considering the fact that neither his ment nor his company had at the time 
of his accident been organized, and that was in no sense in the milit serv- 
ice of the United States, and that his injury was received while on a visit, and 
not in the performance of duty, I can see no pretext for allowing a pension in 


this case. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 22, 1886. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, pepan 
and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. } 

è An act granting a pension to James Buller. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer= 

ica in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 3 
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JULY 31, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions | and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Cornelia R. Schenck, widow of 
and limitations of the pension mhg E name of James Butler, late a meer C 


Company F, First New Hamps eavy 2 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
Chief ¢ 


Merk. 


No. 4.—CORNELIA R. SCHENCK. 


A re-examination of the evidence in this case clearly shows that the disability 
alleged was contracted in the service. The fact that a long time elapsed before 
the application for pension was made is no evidence that the disability is not 

unable. Any one conversant with the history of the soldiers of our armies 
ws that in many cases persons fully entitled to pensions have declined from 
moti: es of the most honorable and A eoira. character to avail themselves of 
the a sistance of the Government through the medium of the pension laws, 
and it seems hard, if not brutal, to make their abstinence from the assertion 
right which has relieved the Government of an annual payment for a on 
justly due for more than 8 years the ground of refusing to do justice upon 
the facts proven in the case when at last necessity or any good cause inclines 
the claimant, or those who may represent him, to assert that right. 

It is also objected that the case is still pending in the Pe Office. Itis 
usual for Congress to await the decision of that tribunal in cases pending be- 
fore it, but that is not a legal objection to a pp action by Congress. It is only 
& rule of practice of the committee and of Congress for its convenience, and 
neither Pension Office nor the President can with propriety criticise the 
exercise of Congressional discretion in such case, 

The principal facts are stated in the report of this committee, which we ap- 
pend hereto, as well as the message of the President. 


[Senate Report No. 597, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. 


That the records show that Daniel F.Schenck enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany D, Fiftieth New York Engineers; that he was promoted to lieutenant and 
captain for meritorious services, and was detailed upon special duty in organ- 
izing the defenses of Washington. The affidavit of George N, Falley,a captain 
in the same regiment of engineers, states that Lieutenant Schenck was often 
on detached service,and during the spring of 1863 reported directly to General 
Barnard, of Washington, making drawings and engaged on the fortifications 
about that city,” and regarding his value to the service would say he rose 
from ee ng the ee his company. ers — — 9 ue 
regimen ow the grade of captain ever aes e important duty oi 
drafting and overseeing the construction of fortifications.” 

Claimant states that while he was engaged in overseeing the work above 
mentioned, Captain Schenck contracted the disease in the line of duty which 
ultimately caused his death. These statements are substantiated by affidavits of 
soundness before enlistment, and to the existence and continuance of the disease 
after he was mustered out; also by the affidavits of physicians who treated him, 
and who testify that the disease which caused his death (entero-colitis) was the 
result of disabilities incurred during service in the Army. 

Taking into consideration all the evidence on file in this case, the commit- 
tee balieve it to be their duty to report in favor of this bill and recommend its 
passage. A 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 184, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. 
Message from the President of the Uniled Slates, returning Senate bill 1534, with his 
objections thereto. 


June 21, 1855,—Read and ordered to lie on the table. 

June 23, 1886.—Referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be 
printed, 

To the Senate : 

I hereby return without approval Senate bill number fifteen hundred and 
eighty-four, entitled “An act for the relief of Cornelia R. Schenck.” 

It is pro: d by this bill to grant a pension to Mrs. Schenck as the widow of 
Daniel F.Schenck, who entered the military service of the United States in 
August, 1861, and was mustered out October 21, 1864. 

The record of his service contains no mention of any disability; he died in 
December, 1878, of a disease called gastro-enteritis, Which, being interpreted, 
seems to denote “inflammation of the stomach and small intestines.” So faras 
the facts are made to appear, the soldier, neither during the term of his service 
nor during the eleven years he lived after his discharge, made any claim of any 


isability. 

The claim of his widow was filed in the Pension Bureau in 1585, ten years after 
her husband’s death, and isstill undetermined. 

The fact that her application is still pending in that bureau is sufficient reason 
why this bill should not become a law. 

A better reason is based upon the entire lack of any facts shown to exist which 
entitle the beneficiary named to a pension. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Executive Mansion, June 21, 1886. 

We add the memorial of the Grand Army in this case, received while reading 

proof and laid before the Senate this morning: $ 
HEADQUARTERS DANIEL F. ScRENCK Post, No. 271. 

DEPARTMENT OF New York, Fulion, N. F. 
We, comrades of the late Capt. D. F. Schenck and members of Post D. F. 
Schenck, Fulton, N. V., G. A. R., notice with sorrow the action of the President 
of the United States in vetoing the bill granting asmall pension of $20 per month 


to the widow of the late Ca; Schenck; and we do most earnestly petition 
our honorable bodies (the Senate and Congress) to reverse this action by pass- 
i this bill over the veto, ifnecessary. 
N. H. GILBERT, Commander. NICHOLAS LESTER. 
J. F. COOPER, STEPHEN BUCK. 
5 E. DEL ON G. D. M. PERINE. 


JAMES HOFF. 
VAS YOUMANS, 
J. S. PALMER. 
G. V. EWENS. 


CHARLES HEWITT. 
WILLIAM BACK. 
JOHN P. HOWE, 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hund. and eighty-five. 

An act for the relief of Cornelia R. Schenck. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of Amer- 
hat the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis h 
pension- ro 


ica in Congress assembled, T. „ 
authorized aud directed to place on the U, subject to the provisions 


private in | Daniel F. Schenck, late captain of the Fiftieth New York 
JOHN G 


. CARLISL 
Speaker of the House of esentatives, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore, 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


$ Secretary, 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


No. 5.—Harriet WELCH. 

The principal facta upon which this claim is based are set forth in the previous 
report of this committee, which is hereto appended. The reason all by the 
Pension Office for the rejection of this claim is that the death of the soldier did 
not result the service. The following newspaper account of his death ap- 
peared at the time: 

“Cyraneous Welch (or Deuney, as he was generally called), a veteran and 
pensioner of the last war, was killed on the track of the Wisconsin Central R: 
road, about four miles north of this place, on Wednesday ni; 
morning last, and was mangled in a fearful manner, his head 
in two just above his eyes and his brains scattered along the track. He had been 
to Green Bay attending to some business relating to pension and returned 
on the 11 p. m, train. He was known to have left Hilbert, but was not known 
to have ever reached Chilton, and it is su that he fell from the 11 p. m. 
train and was lying on the when the 1 a. m, train going north killed him. 
An inquest was held by Esq. Green, of this city, and a vi rendered in ac- 
cordance with the facts. The deceased was an industrious and bard-workin; 
man, and was an engineer at Zech Bros. mill, and leaves a wife and seven small 
children to mourn his loss.” 

No question is raised as to the legality of the marriage, which seems to have 
resulted in long cohabitation and the birth of seven children. Theclaimant was 
married to the soldier June 7, 1868. There is nothing in the evidence to justify 
the slur which the President casts.upon the chastity of this widow and the 
legitimacy of her seven fatherless children. Pensions have heretofore fre- 
8 been granted in cases similar to this. Human nature cries out aloud for 

e allowance of pension in such a case, and if this woman, with her seven 
small children, is to be . of it, your committee at least are glad that the 
responsibility rests elsewhere. 

We print the Senate report and the veto of the President, and recommend the 
passage of the bill, the veto to the contrary notwithstanding, 

[Senate Report No. 295, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

Harriet Welch is the widow of Cyraneous Welch, private, Company C, Thir- 
Sees Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, who was pensioned for 
shot wound of his left leg, received in the military service and in the line of his 
duty. The rate of pension was increased from one-half to three-quarters be- 
cause of increasing disability in the wounded leg. Again applying forincrease 
of pension, he was directed to report for examination before the examining 
board of surgeons convened at Green Bay, Wis. Returning from Green Bay, 
Wis., he fell from the cars and was killed, September 7, 1877. $ 

John Hammer filed afidavit May 22, 1881. “ soldier's leg was so crippled 
that he could not depend upon it and that it gave way many times and caused 
him to fall.“ That it is his belief that in attempting to pass from one car to an- 
other while returning from Green Bay his leg gare out and caused him to fall 
between the cars, when he was crushed to death. 

In view of all the facts, the committee believe it to be their duty to report in 
favor of this bill, and recommend its passage, with the following amendment: 
Strike outin theseventh, eighth, and ninth lines the words “at the rate of eight 
dollars per month and two dollars per month for each of her children under 
the age of sixteen years,” and insert “and her minor children“ in lieu thereof. 


t or Thursday 
ving been cut 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 179, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1383, with his 
objections thereto, 


June 2, 1888. Read, referred to the ae on Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 


To the Senate: 5 


I return without approval Senate bill No. 1383, entitled “An act granting a pen- 
sion to Harriet Welch.” 


therefor in 1867, In 1876 his rate of pension was increased. In 1877 he appears 
to have applied to have his pension again increased. It is all that upon 
such application he was directed to appear before an examining rd or a sur- 


geon at Green Bay, Wis., for examination, and in returning to his home from 
that place on the 7th day of September, 1877, he fell from the cars and was killed, 
his remains haying been found on the track the next morning. 

No one appears to have seen the accident, but it is claimed that he could not 
depend upon his wounded leg, and that it “gave way many times and caused 
him to fall.” From this statement the inference seems to have been indulged 
soni his death was attributable to the wound he had received thirteen years be- 

fore. De 

The widow's claim, based upon this state of facts, was rejected by the Pension 
Bureau on the ground that the accident resulting in death was not the result of 
his military service; and on an appeal taken to the Secretary of the Interior 
from that determination the same was sustained. * 

Though this widow admits that prior to her marriage with the deceased sol 
dier she had married another man whom she could only say she believed to be 
dead, I believe her case to be a pitiable one, and wish that [ could join in her re- 
lief. But unfortunately official duty can not always be well done when directed 
solely by sympathy and charity. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 22. 1888. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. ] 

An act granting a pension to Harriet Welch. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj bee re er, United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Harriet 
Welch, widow of Cyraneous Welch, late a private in Company C, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers, and her minor children, subject to the provis- 
ions and limitations of the pension laws. 

3 JOHN G. CARLISLE, 


§; er of the House of Ri ives. 
8 JOHN SHERMAN 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
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I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk, 


No. 6.—DUDLEY B. BRANCH. 


in report. The best medical and otherevidence 
obtainable shows the soundness of the soldier at enlistment, and the disabilit 
with which he is now afflicted, hernia, is clearly shown to have existed from an 
ever after the battle in which he alleges he received it. The evidence also ac- 
counts reasonably for his failure to furnish medical testimony of early treatment, 
but there is an abundance which is reliable and undisputed to establish the origin 
and continuance of the disability. 

The Government’s own examining surgeon says; s 

“ Judging from his present condition and the evidence before me, it is my be- 
lief that the said lity did originate in the service aforesaid and line of duty.” 

The veto is a negation of all the evidence in the case; but after a re-examina- 
tion of the case, your cemmittee are of opinion that there is nothing whatever 
to impeach the reliability of that evidence. It is not contradicted from an 
source, and why the claim should have been rejected by the Pension Office 
difficult to conceive. Plaintiffs would seldom recover a verdict from injuries of 
their countrymen if they were 8 to produce stronger evidence 
been furnished in this case to 9 The peculiar nature of the 
injury often induces those who are suffering from it to conceal their physical 
condition for years, so far as possible; besides, motives in innumerable 
instances have vented any application whatever for a pension for years, and 
sometimes for life, on the part of those justly entitled to receive it. Only lack 
of information as to the evidence itself, or willingness to reject a claim upon the 
most trifling grounds, can account for the rejection of this. 

We append hereto the report of the Senate committee, and the veto message 
of the ident. 

[Senate Report No. 399, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

‘That it appears from the papes on file in this case that Dudley B. u was 
a sergeant in Company F, enth ny ers Indiana Volunteers, and was in- 
zured June 9, 1862, at the battle of Port ublic, Va. $ 

Declaration for pension filed December 17, 1875, claimant pinging sp raian 
hernia on left side, resulting from an injury received in the line of his duty at 
the battle of Port Republic, June 9, 1862. 

Claim rejected June 26, 1883, on the ground of “no record of hernia and inabil- 
ity to farniah any evidence to show origin in service in line of duty.“ 

Affidavit of claimant states that at battle of Port Republic, when the retreat 
was ordered, he saw a wounded comrade lying on the field, and he went forward 
hoping to assist him away, but becoming closely pressed the enemy he was 
compelled to leave his companion and run to make good his esenpe. In getting 
over a fence he fell heavily, striking a stone or hard gu and received the 
hernia in his left side. In escaping from the enemy he was cut off from his 
command, but rejoined it after eight days; that the only person he met in es- 
caping was J ieutenant Holm: Company F, Seventh iment Indiana Vol- 
unteers, who was afterwards killed in battle. 

Claimant's statement is substantiated by affidavit of Hurum P. Mullikin, dated 
May 22, 1883, in effect that claimant and he had been bo; ther, and he knew 
that claimant had no rupture prior to enlistment, and t he always had excel- 
lent health before the injury; that affiant was in the same company rgb A 
ment with claimant, and knew of his receiving the injury alleged at the e 
of Port Republic, and that claimant called his attention to the injury at Front 
Royal soon after the injury was received. 

Also by affidavits of William Harris and George R. Davenport, dated April 7, 
1882, in effect that claimant was disabled by reason of the rupture two-thirds of 
the time. Also by affidavit of Thomas W. Johnson, M. D., describing the left 
inguinal hernia, and that it interfered with claimant's working or obtaining a 
livelihood by his usual vocation, that of a farmer. 

The 8 show further that claimant was treated in Eckington General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., from April, 1863, for three months; also, at the general 

ospital, Annapolis, Md., in August, 1863, and that he remained there two eee 
and was then transferred to the Veteran Reserve Corps, where he remain 
until expiration of term of service, September 6, 1864, when he was mustered out 
of the service. 

Claimant's statement is further corroborated b; e Dover ated certifi- 
cate dated July 14, 1881, in which he says that ant is obliged to keep the 
parts adjusted with an instrument, and can not goat all without it; and glen 8 
gests one-half pension, or $t per month. Thecertificate is signed by W. J. Hoa 

lex, examining surgeon. s 

Taking into consideration all the evidence filed in this case, your committee 
believe it to be their duty tọ report in favor of this bill, and recommend its pas- 
sage. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 152, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Dlessage from the President of the United States returning Senate bill 857, with his 
objections thereto. 
Max 24, 1886.—Read, laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 
To the Senate of the United States : 

I hereby return without approval Senate bill number eight hundred and fifty- 
seven, entitled “An act granting a pension to Dudley B. Branch.” 

‘This claim is based upon the allegation, as appears by the committee’s rt, 
that the person named in the bill has a hernia, and that on the 9th da 8. Jane 
1862, while in the 8 and in the line of duty, in getting over a 
ia = L pa Anp g a stone or hard substance, and received the hernia 

is left side. 

In December, 1875, thirteen and a half years thereafter, he filed an application 
for a pension, which was rejected by the Pension Bureau on the ground that 
there was no record of the alleged hernia, and the claimant was unable to fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence of its origin in the service. 

The fact is stated in the committee’s report that late in the year 1863 this sol- 
dier was transferred to the Invalid Corps,and the records show that he was 
thus transferred for a disability entirely different from that u which he now 
oe hisclaim. He was mustered out in September, 1864, at the end of his term 

service, 

I am convinced that the rejection of this claim by the Pension Bureau was cor- 
rect, and think its action should not be reversed. 

I suppose an injury of the description claimed, if caused by violence directly 
applied, is quite palpable, its effect usually immediate, and its existence easily 
proved. The long time which elapsed between the inj and the claimant's 
S pieneen for a pension may be fairly considered as u the merits 
of such application; while the fact that the claimant was to the In- 
valid Corps more than a year after he all the injury occurred, 
different disability, can not be over look In the committee’s 
ment is found that the beneficiary named in the bill was in two erent hos- 


pitals during the year 1863; and yet it is not claimed that the history of his hos- 
treatment furnishes any proof of the injury upon which his claim is now 


k GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 24, 1888. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the 7th day of December, 


: a An act granting a pension to Dudley B. Branch. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in „ That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the roll, subject to tne pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Dudley B. Branch, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Indiana Infantry Volunteers. 

bakit oe G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker e House o; resentatives, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
f President of the Senate pro tempore. 

I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 

ANSON G. McCOOK, 


Seer elary, 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
; Chief Clerk. 


No. 7.—Davyip W. HAMILTON. 


A re-examination of the evidence in this case abundantly supports the alle- 
gations of fact contained in the former report of this committee. There seems 
to be an impression in the Pension Office, reproduced in the moore of the 
President, that if at any time prior to enlistment a disease or disability may 
have existed of a like character with that complained of as having been con- 
tracted in the service and line of duty, the claim is necessarily false, on the 
ground that there could have been no complete recovery, . Upon that theory 
this case was ap nily rejected, 

The evidence 5 clear that the disability complained of, if it existed at all prior 
to the service, was fully recovered from, but that it again appeared after ex- 
posure and hardship sufficient to have produced it originally in an ordinary 
case. And even if this were not so, there can not be the slightest doubt that the 
disability was aggravated and increased by his service. 

This man was a soldier for nearly four years, and made an honorable record 
Both Houses of Congress have declared, and the general sentiment of the coun- 
try has indorsed the pope “ne that acceptance and muster-in to the military 
service must be taken as sufficient evidence of soundness at the time he entered 
the service. And when to this is added four years of actual service it is impos- 
sible to justify the rejection of a well-proven claim upon the ground that the 
disability existed prior to enlistment. The strong language of the previous re- 
port of your committee appears to have been fully justified, and is adhered to 
ri = evil consequences are concerned, The fault is largely in the system 
itself. 

We append hereto the Senate report, and also the message of the President, 

[Senate Report No. 557, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. ] 


The claimant, David W. Hamilton, was a first lieutenant in Company E, 
Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteers. He enlisted September 13, 1861, und 
was discharged July 11, 1864. He was subsequently in the service in Company 
C. Fifty-first Indiana Volunteers, from October 21, 1864, to May 23,1865. He filed 
a declaration for pension November 29, 1879, alleging that in March, 1862, be- 
tween Winchester and Edington, Va.,from hard marching he contracted én- 
largement of the spermatic cord. The claim was rejected by the Pension Office 
on the ground that the alleged disability existed prior to enlistment.” 

It would appear that this action of the Pension Office was based upon the fol- 
lowing statement from the records of the Adjutant-General's Office: 

It appears from the rolls on file in this office that David W. Hamilton was mus- 
tered into the service of the United States asa first lieutenant, Company E, Sev- 
enth ment of Indiana Volunteers, to date September 13, 1861, and as a cap- 
tain to date June 12, 1882. Rolls to June 30, 1862, present; July and August, 
1862, ‘absent on surgeon's certificate.’ Record books Third Corps, Army.of Vir- 
ginia, show that he tendered his resignation August 16, 1862, on surgeon’s cer- 
tificate on account of continued ill health, but the papers are not on file. Records 
of said corps and army are incomplete, and there are no record books of company 
or regiment on file and no medical certificates. Roll for September, October, 
November, and December, 1862, absent sick; Januaryand February, 1862, ab- 
sent on detached service,’ and so borne to October 31, 1853. Return for October, 
1862, ‘on detached duty in Indiana,’ and so borne on subsequent returns to Au- 
gust 31,1863. He was honorably discharged on tender of resignation November 
31, 1883, to enable him to accept appointment in the Invalid Corps. He was ap- 
pointed in Veteran Reserve Corps on account of ‘chronic enlargement of the 
spermatic cord of several years’ standing, consequent upon hydrocele, which 
has not been radically cured, and accepted the appointment as captain in said 
corps October 27,1863. He is borne as present on the rolls of the Forty-fifth (Com- 
pany I) Battalion, to which transferred November 6, 1863, to June 30, 1864, and 
was honorably di on tender of resignation July 11, 1864. No surgeon's 
certificate on file,” 

The claimant furnishes testimony as to prior soundness, but can not get med- 
ical testimony,as his family physician is dead, The evidence as to the incur- 
rence of the disability in the service seems to be full and complete. There*is 
also considerable evidence as to the continuance of the disability since his dis- 


This soldier was accepted by the Government, and served from 1881 to 1865, 
and the records establish the met that he was disabled in the service; notwith- 
standing which he is now refused a pension because it is alleged that several 
years before he was afflicted with a somewhat similar complaint, which it was 
anes was entirely cured, It would appear but reasonable to suppose that 
the ips incident to his service brought it on again and no doubt greatly 

vated the disease. 

our committee are of opinion, in view of his long service and all the facts, 
that the disease was really incurred in the service. This farce of rejecting claims 
for pensions of men who have rendered years of active service because they 
were unable to discharge the duties of a soldier, so long indulged in, is also a 
crime, and it is time that the dictates of common sense should be adopted in- 
stead of some of the rules so long in force in the Pension Office, There is im- 
perative need of reform in this respect, and has been for many years. 

Your committee therefore report back the bill with a recommendation that 


do pass. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 155, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. ] 
Message from the President of the Uniled States, returning Senate bill 1290, wit), his 
objections thereto. 


May 26, 1886.—Read, referred to the ee e on Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 


To the Senate of the United States : 
I herewith return without approval Senate bill rumber twelve hundred and 
ninety, entitled An act granting a pension to Dus d W, Hamilton." 
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A claim for pension filed by him in November, 1879, was rejected by the Pen- 
sion Bureau on the ground his alleged disability existed prior to his enlist- 


ment, 

An examination of the records in the Adjutant-General’s Office, and a state- 
ment from the Pension Bureau derived from the claimant's application there 
for 8 a reference to the report of the committee to whom this bill 


latter date he is reported as “absent, sick,” and for ten months next succeed- 

ing and until October 27, 1863, as absent on detached service.” On the day 

Jast mentioned he tendered his ion at Camp Morton, in the State of In- 

diana, to enable him to accept an appointment as captain in the Invalid Cu 

He was thereupon so — 2 — upon account of "chronic enlargement of the 
cord of several years’ standing, consequent upon hydrocele.”” Here- 

mained in the Invalid Corps until July 12, 1864, when, upon the tender of his 


resignation, he was d i 
Less than four months , and on the 6th day of November, 1864, he 
was mustered in the service asa captain in another ment of volunteers, and 
on the 17th day of November, 1865, again tendered his on, and was 
Upon his lication fi pensio: der the l law, fourteen th 
m his application for m under the general law, fo ears there- 
after, he admitted that be toitered from hydrocele as early an 1686, bas claimed 
that an 1 
It will be seen that the claimant’s term of service was liberally in 


was made until fourteen years after his — — and j 
tion of the time within which large 

is no hint of any medical 1 
Army surgeon made in 1863, but it is stated in the report of the committee that 
he can not procure medical testimony as to his soundness before entering the 
service because his family ph; is dead. If he had filed his application 
earlier it would have in better faith, and it may be that he could have 
secured the evidence of his family physician if it was of the character he de- 


sired. 
oie 5 9 — ti . loyés charged with her d 
vil war, eq wi ousands of employ with no other dut 
8 disch: t 


prior to the expira- 


except the nment and adjustment of the claims of our 80 
diers and their surviving relatives, it seems to me that a stronger case n this 
should be ted to justify the passage of a special sat, wany thros years 
after an al disability, ting a pension w has refused by the 
means hep a the purpose of allowing the same under just 


Bureau 5 0 
and liberal laws. 
Iam by no means insensible to that influence which leads the judgment to- 
wurd the allowance of werd claim alleged to be founded upon patriotic service 
in the nation’s cause. And yet I neither believe it to be a duty nor a kindness 
to the worthy citizens for whose benefit our scheme of ons was provided 
to permit the diversion of the nation’s bounty to objects not within its scope and 


ere: GROVER CLEVELAND. 
ExeEccrive Mansion, May 25, 1886. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-tive. 

An act granting a pension to David W. Hamilton. 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
— — 32 Kb 4 


America in terior be, and he is 
hereby, au to sea on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the n laws, the name of David W. Hamilton, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 
= a 2 vex G. PEMD 
peaker louse ves. 
JUHN S. N, 
; of the Senate pro tempore. 
J certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
` etary. 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 7 
Chief Clerk. 


— 


No. S. WILLIAM H. BECK. 
re-examination of the evidence in this case only serves to confirm 


A careful 
the opinion of your committee, as expressed already in their printed report 
Dai leon. No, 598), that this claimant should have been allowed a 8 


the 
The claimant alleged the epileptic trouble with which he suffers was 
9 head from heavy firing, and the veto message seems to 
the cause alleged could not have produced the trouble complained 


ecessary to make is the evidence itself, 

es to the head resulting in 5 or permanent 

the brain were a common result of the cause which is alleged to have 

roduced the disability in this case. It may seem o toone mp, | little 

nowl this subject, but theories are often d by additional 

information. It seems to us that to reach a favorable conclusion upon this bill 

itis only erene Ba ate familiar with the evidence, and that there is nothing 
in this case inco t with common experience during the late war. 

The facts appear in the report of this committee, annexed hereto, to which are 
added the message of the President and letters of Pension Office and of claim- 
ant to Commissioner and to Hon, J. J. INGALLS. 

{Senate Report No. 598. Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

That the records in this case show that William H. Beck, enlisted as a private 
in Company K, Eighth eee Iowa Volunteers, on September 21,1861, and 
was discharged April 20, Declaration for pension filed April 4,179, alleg- 
ing that on or about June 15, 1863, claimant incurred epilepsy, since which time 
epileptic attacks come on from one to ten da: oe m rejected on the 
ground “that there is no record of the poia on lepsy, and nt has de- 
clared his inability to furnish testimony of commanding officer as to origin, 
of — surgeon showing treatment in service, or medical testimony 
showing existence at disc! ‘td 

Claimant testifies that on or about May 18, 1863, he came from yan duty, and 
went to sleep in a trench in the hot sun close to where a piece of heavy artillery 
was being fired almost constantly, and the next thing claimant realized was that 
he was being carried to a temporary hospital in rear of the trenches where he 
remained a few days, and then returned to duty, and that ever since that time 
the epileptic fits have become more frequent and severe, 


of 


Claimant's testimony is corroborated by affidavits of comrades Corporal M. 
Ryan and private L. M. Kensey, who found him in the trench as stated, and that 
at each discharge of the artillery it brought on another fit. 

Also the testimony of Samuel B. Davidson, who was present at that time, and 
who had been with claimant from September 21, 1861, until that time, and knew 
he was sound and healthy. 

Testimony of claimant is further corroborated by affidavits of neighbors and 
friends, and the family paps as to claimant being sound and free from epi- 
lepsy or other diseases re enlistment, and the testimony of neighbors as to 
the occurrence of the epileptic fits since claimant's reece YE 

To all this testimony there is to be added the certificate of the examining sur- 
geon under the di n of the Pension Office, signed L. A. Perce, M. D., to the 
effect con this disease in the service,and that he is “entitled to 
one-half total pension for 88 or 84.“ 7 

We can see no reason why this pension should not have been allowed by the 
Pension Office. 

Taking into consideration the evidence on file the committee believe it their 
duty to report in favor of this bill, and recommend its passage. 


[Senate Ex. Doc, No. 181, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1400, with his 
objections thereto. 


June 23, 1886,—Read, referred to the a on Pensions; and ordered to be 


To the Senale = 

I hereby return without approval Senate bill number fourteen hundred, en- 
titled “An act gerry pension to William H. Beck.” 

- This claimant enlisted in 1861. He re-enlisted as a veteran volunteer January 

1, 1864, and was finally mustered out April 20, 1866, In all this time of service 
his record shows no medical treatment or of disability. Indeed, an ab- 
stract of his re-enlistment, January 1, 1864, shows a medical examination and 
perfect soundness, 

Notwithstanding all this, he filed his declaration on the 4th day of April, 1879, 
nearly thirteen years after his discharge, alleging that in June, 1863, he incurred 
epilepsy, to which he has been subject since, and that his fits have been from 
one to ten days apart. To connect this in some way with his military service, 
he stated that the doctor at a hospital said his epilepsy was caused by jar to 
pr — — 2 —.— jar and his consequen t epilepsy, he listed 

x mont r al “jar he re-en 
opon a medical certificate of vated soundness, an: — more than two years 


Every conceded fact in the case negatives the allegations of his declaration, 
and the rejection of his claim necessarily followed. ` 
If this disease can be caused in the manner here detailed, its manifestations 
are such as to leave no doubt of its existence, and it seems to me simply impos- 
sible, under the circumstances detailed, that there should be any lack of evidence 
to support the claim upon which this bill is préd 5 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 22, 1886. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and eighty-five. ] 

An act granting a pension to William H. Beck, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of 
America in Con; „That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, author and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the on laws, the name of William H. Beek, Tato 
of Company K, Eighth Iowa Veteran Volunteer 83 

` JO: G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Benate pro tempore, 

I certify that this act originated in the Senate, 

ANSON G. McCOOK, 


creiary. 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, ia 
Chief Clerk, 


[West. Div., H. F. B., Inv. 227317.) . 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, June 25, 1888. 


Sın: In response to your req’ I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
papers in the claim Williams I. Back, late of Company K, Eighth Iowa Vol- 


unteers. 

The claim was rejected on the ground that there is no record of alleged epi- 
lepsy, and claimant is unable to furnish satisfactory evidence of its existence in 
sery ee or at discharge. 

* 
2 z JOHN C. BLACK, 
Commissioner, 
Hon. Jons I, MITCHELL, 
Chairman Committee on Pensions, United Statzs Senate. 


Inv., No. 277317, William H. Beck, Co. K, 8th 
Reg’t Iowa Vols. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Pension OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1886, 

Sm: Your invalid pension claim above referred to, for seu, was re- 
jected February 21, 1881, on the ground that the records of the War Department 
afford no evidence of the incurrence or existence of said disease while you were 
in the service; but do show that F ors re-enlisted as a veteran volunteer Janu- 
ary 1, 1864, six months after the date at which you claim to have contracted 
epilepsy; that you were examined by a surgeon and pronounced sound and free 
from all bodily defects and mental infirmity at that time, and that you served 
until April, 1866, without having been reported sick or absent, or in any way in- 
N eee ſor military duty. 

t also appears from your own statements that you are unable to furnish 
medical evidence of treatment for epilepsy while in the service, at date of dis- 
charge, or for several years the ; that yon did not tell any one that you 
had epilepsy, and no one knew that you had until about 1879 or 1880. 

In view of these the testimony of comrades and neighbors, filed since 
the date of rejection, is not considered sufficient to change the status of the 
ease; and the claim can not receive favorable consideration by this office unless 
you can competent medical evidence showing that you were treated for 
epilepsy while in the service, or immediately after your discharge in April, 


[Western Div. J. F. C. Ex'r. 


1886. 


This information is furnished at the of Hon, Jonx J. IxSALLs, who has 
made pans fe relative to ardian ee 
ery respectfully, 


Mr. WILLIAM H. BECK, 
Russell, Kans, 


JOHN C. BLACK, 
Commiss: 


T. 


RUSSELL COUNTY, KANSAS 
February 18, 1886. 


Sin: I have by your kindness received Commissioner Black's reply to my 
claim. I beg you to please to forgive your humble servant for taking the lib- 
erty to ask you to do him the honor of hearing a plain, truthful statement of the 
facts in the case. I enlisted in the th Iowa Volunteer Infantry September 
11,1861. In June, 1863, at siege of Vicksburg, after coming off guard duty one 
1 I was fotind writhing in a fit of epilepsy, and was ordered taken tothe 
hospital, some distance inthe rear. By thetime the hospital was reached I had 
so far recovered as to be able to sit up, and took no medicine; consequently, 
the surgeon in c made no record of the and in a few days I returned 
to duty, having no thoughts of ever being troubled again with what I after- 
wards learned to be epilepsy. On January 1,1864, I re-enlisted as veteran vol- 
unteer in same ischarged, April 20, 1866. fre- 
quent light attacks of this disease, which had but little injurious effect (as I 
thought then), so I said nothing aboutit for 5 ear or more after my 


regiment, and served until d 


ee ee eee si gun, near which I was lying. I 
now I have furnished the 5 ry non-commissioned alent ean I 
think two, and another comrad 
1 weakened by these fits that I can not tell how many witnesses I did 
urn 


all my commissioned officers are R 
me to take his medicine and record it on his book,it is all untrue. I am dis- 


Office. Where, in the name of God, is there any reason or 23 in such pro- 


wife, and if that disability had not been caused while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, then I would not have asked her help. 

But we came to Kansas near cight years ago to get ahome. I have gained 
but little, 2 am not to blame—owing to bad crops and the condition of my 
health (principally from epilepsy), it has been all we could do to live. I have 
been compelled to give up my farming, as I have from one to three fits a day, 
and itis unsafe for me to be alone. Is this not enough to entitle me to bels 
from the Government? Ihave proven that I served my country four years 
and eight months. I furnished reliable evidence that while in that employ I 
became disabled, thereby losing (to some extent) the right use of both mind 
and body. YetI am undeserving. I lack competent testimony to show that 
Iam worthy ofaid. The only reason for this rejection is, it is not self. Black 
claims thatthe records show that I was examined by a surgeon January 1, 1864, 
and pronounced free from all bodily defects and mental infirmity at that time. 
The records may show this, yet it is untrue. I was not examined by any sur- 
geon, either at enlistment or re-enlistment, and had I examined at that 
time it would have been the same, for I was not working in a fit when I re-en- 
listed, nor near the time, and that was the only time then that they could have 
discovered that I was affected with epilepsy, and as i wanted to re-enlist, I was 
not fool enough to hand in any complaints then. These are the facts, and I 
again beg that you will do me the honor to look at them, 

Thanking you for your great kindness to me, I am, with great respect, your 
humble servant. 

W. H. BECK, 


Hon. J. J. INGALLS. 


No. 9.—JAmEs C. CHANDLER. 


A re-examination of the evidence in this case fully sustains the statement of 
fact set forth in the Senate report, the President's objections to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It is difficult to see why this bill should not become a law. The 
captious and unfounded inferences and innuendoes contained in the veto mes- 

can not shake the proof that is in the case. 
P 2 — hereto the former report of this committee and the message of the 
resident. 


{Senate Report No. 414, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The claimant, James C. Chandler, enlisted in Company A, Ninth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteers, August 27, 1861, and was discharged June 1, 1862, for disability. 
He re-enlisted January 3. 1864, in Company M, Eleventh Indiana Cavalry, and 
was mustered out Li og ee 19, 1865. He first applied for a on May 14, 
1869, alleging that while detailed to guard company wagon at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, about April 8, 1862, the horses ran away, and in eu 
he was thrown down and the fore wheel of the wagon ran over his left ankle, 
dislocating the joint, causing ulcer sores and lameness. In a subsequent appli- 
cation he alleges typhoid fever and resulting rheumatism and disease of back in 
region of kidneys, contracted at Corinth, Miss., in May, 1862. The first applica- 
tion was rejected because of no record in the War 2 of all injury 
to ankle (medical records Ninth Indiana Volunteers, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., 
not on file), and no itive evidence of its origin in service and line of duty. 
The second application was rejected of no disability from same since 
date of the ee the application. 

The evidence filed is very voluminous, Claimantstates that the assistant sur- 

m who treated him for typhoid fever and the physician who treated him on 
is way home are both dead, 
r Milroy testifies that claimant’s left ankle was dislocated by a 
running over it at Pittsburg neva Bae tay April 2, 1862, and that the disability 
existed as lo 7 75 was under afflant's observation. Th 
o 


18555 he frequently heard claimant complain of pain in his back, and saw him 
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two or three times per year after that, the principal treatment being for chills, 
rheumatism, &c. 

This evidence is corroborated by that of neighbors and comrades as to lame- 
ness in back and rheumatism since discharge. 

The medical board rate his disability at one-fourth. 

Your committee believe that the evidence filed shows that claimant was dis- 
abled in some degree by reason of his service in the Army, and therefore report 
the bill, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 149, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1630, with his 
* objections thereto. 


May 24, 1886.—Read, laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I return without approval Senate bill number sixteen hundred and thirty, en- 
titled An act granting a pension to James C. Chandler.” 

It appears from the report of the committee to whom this bill was referred, 
and from an examination of the official records, that the proposed beneficiary 
first enlisted on the 27th day of August, 1861, and about nine months thereafter, 
on the first day of June, 1862, was d ed on account of disability arising 
from chronic bronchitis, 

Notwithstanding the chronic character of his alleged disability, he enlisted 
again on the third day of January, 1864, seventeen monthis after such di: 

No aene is presented of the bounty received by him upon either enl 
men 

He was finally mustered out on the nineteenth day of September, 1865. 

He first applied for a pension under the general law in May, 1869, alleging that 
in April, he was run over by a wagon and injured in hisankle. This acci- 
dent occurred during his first enlistment, but instead of the injury having been 
then regarded a d ility he was discharged from such enlistment less than 
two months thereafter, on account of chronic bronchitis, 

It appears from the committee’s report that his application was rejected, and 

another was afterward made a ng that the claimant had been afflicted 
with typhoid fever, contracted in y, 1862, resulting in “rheumatism and 
disease of the back in region of kidneys.” 

This application wasalso rejected on the ground that any disability that might 
have arisen from the cause alleged had not existed in a pensionable degree 
since the date of filing the claim therefor,” which was February 10, 1885, 

There still remained an appeal to Congress; and probably there was not want- 
ing those who found their interests in advising such an appeal and who had at 
hand Congressional precedents which promised a favorable result. That the 
3 interested did not miscalculate the chances of success is demonstrated 

y the bill now before me, which in direct opposition to the action of the Pen- 
sion Bureau grants a nsion to aman who, though discharged from enlistment 
for acertain alleged bility, made two applications for a pension based upon 
two distinct causes, both claimed to exist within two months prior to such dis- 
cha: and both different from the one upon which he accepted the same; and 
notwit ding the fact that the proposed beneficiary, after all these disabili- 
ties had occurred. an examination as to his physical fitness for re-enlist- 
ee actually did re-enllst,and served till finally mustered out at the close of 

e war, 

If any money is to be given this man from the public Treasury, it should not 


be done under the guise of a pension. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 24, 1888. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of dere ou on Monday, the seyenth day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

Act granting a pension to James C. Chandler. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secretary ofthe Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James C. Chandler, late of Come 
pany A, Ninth Indiana Volunteers and Eleventh Irfliana 9 

JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House a 
JOHN SHER À 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 

I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 

ANSON G. McCOOK, 
ary. 


Scorel. 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 
\ No. 10.—M. Roman. 


The regiment to which this claimant was attached was made up of men over 
forty-five years of C age, consequently not liable to mili service, who enlisted 
the understandin; 


wi that they were to perform duty and the like, but 
were nevertheless put into the most active service, and made a most honorable 
record. The t is now over 70 years of age, and 


r. 

The message contains an erroneous statement of the — as is shown by the 
brief of the evidence made up by the Pension Office, and every allegation in the 
report of your committee heretofore appears to be fully sustained by the eyi- 
dence. e deem it N Se do more than toappend, in connection with 
a portion of a letter from the claimant, the report of this committee and the 


message of the President, 
CamancueE, IOWA, March 30, 1883. 
Tothe PENSION COMMISSIONER : 

With this I send yow such evidence as I have been able to find. Our regi- 
mental surgeons, ei 4 and Dorn, are dead; therefore I send the statement of 
my family physician, Dr. C. H. Manning, St prens in Chicago; also my ca 

s and my own sworn statements, and t of one of my comrades, P. E. 
Littlejohn, who was about two years our orderly sergeant. Evidence that I 
was a perfectl healthy man when enlisted, and have not met with an accident 
to break my shoulder since the war I can procure any number of witnesses, as 
I have not chan; my residence for thirty-one years, but as to eye-witnesses 
of the accident I have not been able to get them; the master of Vincennes 
has not answered my letter of inquiry, neither can I find out where comrade 
Blake is, or if he is dead or alive. I respectfully submit this evidence and wait 
for further orders. 

[Senate Report No. 526, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The records show that said Romahr was a private in Company K, Thirty- 
seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteers, and enlisted in September, 1862, and was 
discharged 1865. 


on May $ 

Declaration for filed December 5, 1882, in which claimant alleges var- 
icose veins, ca by standing guard in the winter of 1862-63; also an injury’ 
to breast and right shoulder, caused by railroad accident while he wason d 
duty, about May 15, 1865, 
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JULY 31, 


„ as stated by claimant, and knows 
he was injured while on detail as stated, by train going through a bridge. 

Claimant has been treated by Dr. 6. D. Manning, who was his family physi- 
cian from 1871 to 1880, and he treated him for varicose veins and EAN t of 

have been broken. Claimant was 
compelled to give up his trade because of the varicose veins and lameness in 
shoulder; knows that claimant has grown worse from year to year, 

The foregoing statements are corroborated by the certificate of the cxamining 
surgeon, which states that he found the varicose veins as stated, and that they 
were vay much enlarged; also that claimant has a dislocation of the collar-bone, 
leaving the joint dropped downward an inch, so as to impair the forward mo- 
tion of thearm. Certificate signed by P. J. Farnsworth, examining surgeon, 
Taking into consideration all the evidence on file in this case, the committee be- 
lieve it to be their duty to report in favor of this bill, and recommend its passage, 


Senate Ex. Doe. No. 100, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Messaye from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1441, with his 
objections thereto. 


JUNE 1,1886.—Read, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
To the Senate: 
I return herewith Senate bill number fourteen hundred and forty-one, en- 


titled “An act granting a pension to M. Romahr.” 
The beneficiary 5 this bill enlisted September 13, 1862, and was dis- 


May 24, 1865. 

He filed hie claim in the Pension Bureau December 5, 1882, alleging that in the 
winter of 1862 from being put on duty—standing guard excessively—he became 
afflicted with varicose veins. His Army record shows no disability of any kind, 

he served more than two years after the date at which he his in- 
jury was incurred. His application was rejected on the ground that.no record 
of his disabili fof mere and that the evidence of the same filed upon such ap- 
plication was insufficient. 

The claim now made to Congress for relief is the same as that made to the 

' Pension Bureau, with the allegation added that in May, 1865, his breast and 
shoulder were injured by a railroad accident while he was on detail duty. 

If the latter 8 injury really existed, it is exceedingly strange that it 
found no place in his claim before the Pension Bureau; while the account given 
of the cause of his alleged varicose veins must surprise those who are at all 
familiar with the character of that difficulty and the routine of Army service. 
His continued performance of military duty after he incurred this infirmity, 
the fact that he made no claim for pension on that account until twonty years 
had passed, and the unsatisfactory evidence now produced to Soppor. his al- 
legation, tend to induce the ari 1 75 that the decision of the Pension Bureau 
was entirely just and that this bill is not based upon substantial merits. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Executive Mansion, June 1, 1880. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the ssventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five.]} 

An act granting a pension to M. Romahr. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of 
America in Co; assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is 
hereby, autho: and directed to place on the pension: roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of M. Romahr, late a pri- 
vate in Company K, Thirty-seventh Regiment of Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 

x e 7 ee G. irrar 
of the House o; resentatires. 
ai JOHN SILERALAN A 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


= Seeretary. 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


No, 11.—Avusustvts F. STEVENS. 


A re-examination of the evidence in this case shows that the original report 
is a fair statement of its merits and of the evidence in support thereof. It is, 
however, of a character that an honest, capable man could decide either to al- 
low or reject it; if he were biased against 3 claims generally, he would 
probably refuse to allow it, but if, on the other hand, he were inclined in ſavor 
of such claims, and to give the benefit of every reasonable doubt to 
those who periled their lives to save their country in its time of need, he would 
probably it the claim, 

We append hereto the report of the committee, heretofore made, and the 
message of the President. 

[Senate Report No. 619, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The record shows that the petitioner enlisted as a private in Company L, Sec- 
ond Regiment Illinois 8 on the 12th of August, 1861, and was di ed 
October 4, 1861, Theregimental surgeon, who issued the certificate of discharge, 


says: : 

X I find him incapable of performing the duties of a soldier, because of general 
debility, advanced age, unfit for service before entering.” 

He asks for a disability pension on the ground that he contracted chronic 
diarrhea, or dysentery, while in the service. Itappears from the evidence that 
he has long been a broken-down man; that he has been continously treated for 
the ailmentsnamed and forother complaints. There is evidence from comrades 


and from other persons who have known him long showing that he wasin 
health when he enlisted, and that his illness almost immediately succeeded that 
event, but there is a quantity of contradictory testimony bi in about equal 


proportion for and against the claimant. 

From the fact that the petitioner was less than sixty days in the service, it 
would appear almost impossible that he should have contracted disease in the 
line of duty; nevertheless, he was accepted as a sound man, which he undoubt- 
edly was to an extent that qualified him foroccupation that enabled him to carn 
a support, If he was not fitto enter the military service, the fault was not his 
that he was acce] and sent to the front, and, while it is possible that his age 


and other infirmities were a disqualification, the committee are of the opinion 
that if he had been rejected, as 
been in better 

The bill is 
pass, 


it is asserted he should have been, he would have 
sical condition, and not in his present needy e ces. 
refore reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 163, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. ] 
Message from the President of the United Slates, returning Senate bill 1726, with his 


ijections thereto, 
June 3, 1886.—Read, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 
To the Senate: 


I return herewith, without approval, Senate bill number seventeen hundred 
and twenty-six, entitled “An act granting a pension to Augustus Field Ste- 
vens.” 


Ita that this claimant enlisted Ke rn 21, 1861, and was discharged on 
the of October, 1861, after a service of less than two months, upon a med- 
ical eate of disability which represented him as ‘incapable of performing 


the duties of a soldier because of general debility, advan: 
ice before entering.” x 

His claim is not upon any wound or injury, but he alleges that he con- 
tracted chronic diarrhea or dysentery while in the service. The committee to 
whom the bill was referred by the Senate admit that “there is a quantity of con- 
Soy testimony, biasedin about equal proportion for and against the claim- 
ant.” 

His claim was rejected by the Pension Bureau in 1882, and again in 1885, after 
as jal examination concern ok the facts, on the ground that the claimant had 
se ed to show any pensionable disability contracted while he was in the serv- 


ce, 

The medical certificate upon which he was discharged makes no mention of 
the disorders of which the applicant for pension now complains, but contains 
other statements which demonstrate that no allowance should be made to him 
by way of pension, unless uch pension is to be openly and confessed. ed 
as a mere charity, or unless the medical certificate made at the time of di x 
. 3 under observation, is to be, without any allegation to that effect, 

m A 

lam not prepared either to gratuitously set at naught two determinations of 
the Pension Bureau, one very lately made, after a special examination—and 
especially when the evidence produced before the committee to reverse the 
bureau's action is admitted to be “contradictory” and “biased in about equal 
proportion for and against the claimant.” 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 2, 1886. 


age, unfit for sery- 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, an dee 
and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the seventh day of Decembe: 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. ] 

An act granting a pension to Augustus Field Stevens. 0 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and lie is 

hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 

visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Augustus Field Stevens, 
late à private in Company L, nd Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry. 
i JOHN G. CARLISLE, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 

I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 

ANSON G. McCOOK, 
Secretary. 


No, 12.—-Jonx S. WILLIAMS. 


This soldier served from July 1, 1861, until he was discharged, July 26, 1865, 
and the question raised in this case is as tothe origin or of the incurrence of the 
disability in the service. He produces the evidence of two comrades, who are 
shown by confidential inquiries, made on the part of the Pension Office, to be 
ang establishing the origin of the disability in such service; also the evi- 
dence of Lieutenant-Colonel, now Judge, Hines, that although he did not wit- 
ness the accident, yet he heard of it at the time from members of the regiment, 
of which he was an officer. There seems to be no good reason to doubt that it 
270 so received. The claimant was in a regiment commanded by ex-President 

nyes, 7 

We think the remaining facts are sufficiently well set forth in the report of this 
committee, annexed hereto, together with the message of the President. 


[Senate Report No. 312, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The claimant, John S. Williams, was a private in Company K, Twelfth Ohio 
Volunteers, aud of Company- C, Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers. He applied to 
the Pension Office for a pension, but his claim was rejected by the Department 
on the ground “that there is no record of alleged injury of left shoulder, and 
that the claimant is unable to furnish the testimony of his su n or officers, 
or other satisfactory evidence of incurrence in the service and line of duty.” 

The existence of the injury and disability at the present time is admitted. 
Treatment for two months by the regimental surgeon for injury is shown asa 
matter of record. The claimant himself and several comrades testify to his re- 
ceiving the injury, as alleged, in line of duty, and the continuance of the dis- 
ability from then until the present time is also shown by comrades and other 
apparently reliable testimony. ‘The claimant shows that the doctors, surgeons, 
and officers who knew him are dead, and that would seem to be a satisfactory 
reason for his failure to procure their testimony. We are unable to see any 
reason for the rejection of this claim. The examining surgeon finds the exist- 
ence of the disability, and certifies that in his belief from his examination it 
was received in the service and in line of duty. There is no suggestion of fraud, 
nor anything to justify the su ion if it were made. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 162, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the Uniled States, returning Senate bill No. 739 with 
his objections thereto. 


June 3, 1886.—Read and referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to 
be printed, 


To the Senate: 

Senate bill number seven hundred and eighty-nine, entitled “An act pranting 
a pension to John 8. Williams,” is herewith returned without approval. 

his claimant enlisted in 1861. He alleges that his shoulder was dislocated in 

1862 while ferrying troops across a river, The records of the War Department 
fail to farnish any information asto the alleged injury. He served afterward 
until 1865 and was discharged. His claim for pension was rejected by the Pen- 
sion Bureau in 1882, twenty years after the time he fixes as the date of his injury; 
and after such long delay he states as an excuse for the u: nature of 
his proof that thin Beno surgeons, and officers who knew him are š 
Considering that the injury complained of is merely a dislocation of the 


1886. 
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shoulder, and in view of the other facts developed in the case, I think the Pen- 
sion Bureau arrived at a correct conclusion when this claim was 


GROVER CLE 2 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 2, 1886, 5 
[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 

gun and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, ‘the seventh day of De- 

cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. ] 
An act granting a pension to John 8. Williams, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o) 
America in Congress That the 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
yisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John 8. Ful ms hate 
of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Pie 

Speaker of the House of Representatires. 
JOHN SHERMAN 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 


of the Ynterior be, and het 


ANSON G. McCOOK, 


No. 13.—EpWARD AYERS. 

The evidence in this case extends overa period of some twelve years or more, 
and is comprised in a bundle of papers made up of closely written pages, mak- 
ing a mass about 9 inches long and 7 inches deep. 

careful re-examination of this evidence shows that the facts stated in = 
Senate report are clearly proven, and it is of such an overwhelm! 
deratin as,in opinion of aig committee, would be s 
convict in case of a criminal prosecution. In our judgment there is no excuse 
for any honest, impartial, and capable tribunal to reject this case upon the eyi- 
dence as it was produced before the Pension Office. 

ean man appears to have been the best soldier in hiscompany. His claim 

as rejected upon the pretense that he was unfit for service when mustered in 
bes that his disability existed prior to enlistment. It seems that he had at some 
time in early life cut his foot, and had been slightly lame from it, bly some 
other trifling and ag BEA hurt, but that did not prevent his an ex 

ingly strong re aas Pn pa man, fit for prety — as such he vist — 

e injury for whic now proposed grant him a pension to hip, 
which is shown to be a case of bad dislocation; one witness says, “now hip, 
aerate Le of npes three inches above the original, entirely him from 
manual labor, 

It has been alleged that the soldier deserted, which is not in accordance with 
the facts. He di t desert. He was on detached service when 7 5 went to 
his home for care instead of the hospital, worse and ove! his time, for 
which he was marked as adeserter. He, ver, returned to the service when 
sufficiently well to do so. Such technical desertions were innumerable by many 
of the best be aap aot eee legislation has in a large class of cases removed 
the consequences 

Your committee 9 the ee e of this claim by the Pension Office 
as a great and 5 outrage, and a gross reflection upon the capacity, if 
not the integrity, of its 8 It is, in short, the case of a most excellent 
soldier, who was actual! seriously disabled, but who avoided hospitals and 
doctors all he could. 118 contracted that disability in rendering good service to 
eg? 3 which he has suffered ever since. 

he rejection of the case in the Pension. Office he is precluded from obtain- 
— foes arrears of pension from the date of discharge to which he is undoubt- 
edly entitled, so that oron should the present bill become s law he will suffer a 
great wrong at the hands of his country. This is, however, by reason of a new 
and we think wrong ruling by the present Commissioner. 

Your committee do not eo that the case is free from conflicting testi- 


mony, but docontend that a fairexamination of it sustains the re heretofore 
made upon the controv matters of fact. The reception of 3 Pas tho 
as the 


tifled to by several poharas enei whose testimony is unimpeached, 
continuance of the consequent disability and "es ual aggravation and 

crease until the present time. It seems that he was gered time detailed from his 
company, and having in charge a piece of artillery,a piece of shell from one of 
the enemy’s guns tore alimb 9 a tree near him, which limb struck him on the 
left hip inflicting a severe wound and dislocating ‘the same. His left leg is now 
3 inches shorter than the other, 

We offered in explanation of this claim a letter from the father of the claim- 
ant to the Commissioner of Pensions, and the memorial of the claimant him- 
a also the report heretofore made in this case, and the message of the Presi- 

ent. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Marion County : 
To Committee on special pension claims before Congress: 

I most respectfully ask your immediate attention —4 . me as to the 
final result of said action pertaining said claim of which has been and is since 

roven to be a lawful and just claim for actual injury received on or about the 
of April, 1863, at the battle of Day’s Gap, in the State of — 9 said in- 
ae hip caused by a limb s me on said hip, dislocating the same 


I further desire to state my claim referred to above has been ding 
showing pos 1872, since which time I have 
showin 


ually growing worse upon me. 
to your Jasdtos in the matter of right by grant - 
Jaon wfully entitled to same ever since my discharge 
n 


Yours, with truth and justice, 
EDWARD AYERS, 
Company F. 5ist Indiana Infantry Volunteers, claim 181,306. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1888. 
Sin: In response to your request I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
rs in the claim for pension of Edward Ayers, late a private of Company F, 
Fiky-first Indiana Volunteers, claim No. 151,306. The elaim was re: onthe 
goms that the al injury to hip existed prior to claimant's enlistment. 
ery i 


À WM. E. MCLEAN, 


Acting Commisstoner. 
Hon. Jonx L MrrCHELL, e 
Chairman Committee on Pensions, United States Senate. 
Donovan, ILL., August 4, 1885. 
Mr. Commissioner BLACK : 2 $ 
Sır: I write you in behalf of my son Edward Ayers, of Company F, Fifty-first 
Regiment Indiana Volunteers, claim R 181908, 5 been paling 1 555 


twelve years. Nee eee eee 
6 mon 
cers his claim would be recognized and settled; remy pas 


of one erh 2 om. 


of testi „and the piotat s ofCaptain MoGuire 
their (the nd 


did duties of a soldier; not only that, he was the best soldier in his (MeGuire’s) 
8 


he was partly correct, as he did cut his Wees before he entered 8 
but was entirel 88 much so it did not interfere with his examination; but 
he does not lameness in his foot, but in his hip, which is knocked com- 
pletely out of Bir aniva three inches above miei rants irp ky ta andis 8 one of the 
worst cases oi n, entirely ng him ual labor. Now, 
as touching the aie — fhis being lame in his hpbefore he eho sateren the sery- 
ice, we give two otag pos reasons why this could not be the case. the 
family n Robbin's mony, who has known him ever 
8 a a bar second, his acceptance in the service and his record asa soldier. 
As touching his testimony, it is overwhelming in multiplicity and directness, 
Three of his comrades testify directly to his getting hurt at the battle of Day's 
Gap while on the raid, Now as his hospital, it is plain to an inquiring 
rare is easily explained. A very short time after the ir not at the time 
— 84 red and the men men paroled and sent hom being struck with a 
p while exchanging with 2 he be in a two; gun bat- 
tery at N ‘ions, being [un]able to move with the boys, he pre! to go home, 
of pore his —.— ttatter got to Te a get wi woes at the time; peaa 
8 3 r got to Indianapolis, an appeared to q 
relief for a while. 1 he was at homesome or four inonths under 
treatment, and then A to report to his regiment in Tennessee or Northern 
Alabama till his time expired, and then the boys of the ment were induced 
to veteranize by the offer of a liberal bounty, and he, fe pi — well, was 
induced to go with them, which he should not have done, nor would not have 
done if he fad fully understood the serious nature of his case, for when he got 
home he was in a condition. Now, as to his condition when he entered the 
service, you have my and my wife and my Jura rs’ testimony. Now, what 
I wish you to do is this, if come under Sho, exami ju ro Send a special tah 
iner to Soldiers’ Home at Danon o n applicants, an 
t the wortby. As I have had ‘ae pines: = Government in tekine 
feare Cg fn my son until last June, Shan 1 t out of work, he went to the home. 
vernment had his service, while 5 foot ‘the bill. 
yp he 
GEORGE W. AYERS, 
Donovan, Iroquois County, Tit. 


[National Military Home, Ohio.] 


To all whom it may concern, especially the honorable bodies assembled : 
es In claim ig oy were Ayers for pension, whose number is 181306, Com- 
|, Fifty-first Indiana Veteran Volunteers, I u 
— Bey to the “insine facts in relation to sail claim and its rejection: I 
listed in the year 1861 at Shelbyville, Shelby County, Indiana, and was enrolled 
at Indianapolis, 15 a a private in said com We gare and with the 
rest was ed and pronounced sound man. I was admit- 
ted as such and soon after was sent with said command to the front for action. 
I did serve faithfully until I was injured, which occurred on or about the goth 
of April, 1863, at the battle of Day’s Gap, Alabama, while gee er the Streight 
raid. My full time served was four ys = eight months, including the two 
2 off receiving treatment for During pans of that time I served 
a detailed member of the Eighth In Battery to act as cannoneer. I 
served one year, when ofthe Eighth, Tadia oldcommand again to take part in 


d raid. 
accompanied said raid, and I having had experience in 
again detailed to help man one of the guns while on said 


ee same, the inj so disabling me that I 
was unfit for farther manual duty for some time thereafter. At time of injury 
our was on a , and soon after my comrades’ return I was con- 
veyed on limber of cannon, as there was no other way of conveyance at that 


time, and with said Sonunda suffered it through until with them was captured 
and within ee da: ed for our homes. And then, and not until 
then, while at id rece ve medical aid, of which the affidavit of said treat- 


men Enge en Ale as Wi 'ashington, D. C. Suffice it to say, at apanki ah AA 
pension but little or no —— on account of my folks being 
grew since which time, in the year 1873, circumstances altered my case. My hip 
w worse, my means less, and my ees fora livelihood very critical 
. epa 1 ly 2 a pension, solely upon the grounds of its being a 
pe ment, and all was to do was simply to ask 
or my 


onc 2 E irs, fn th in the 3 1855 I had located atShelbyville, Shelby County, 
emer f same year I met an accident by a fall from an 
oF s61, I roeet 3 inary of ie arm, „At another timo, tu the liter part 
receiv: ury by eu y lei with an ax, but it Ather 
a flesh out between the bones, it noon heated up, so that I was not disabled there- 
from at the time of my enlistment of same year. 

The above ste was the exact statement by me in answer to Examiner D. 
T. White, of 3 Ind., as to my prior injuries, Said statement is the 
only grounds pon which it seems my case was rejected, as they claim I ad- 

my alleged ed hip injury was caused prior to enlistment, of which I can 
clearly say was not the case. As God is my judge I never received any injury 


of left a joint vice to prandii Said statement of Mr. White was wholly un- 
true, a eas ger his part against me by nstruing said statement. 
My alleged inj left hip dated only from t the 30th of ‘April, 1863, while in 
active duty in said battle of Day’s Gap, Alabama, for which I claim a pension is 


due me, and for which the same has been proves by a number of privates as 
well as officers, together with a number oF old acquaintances as to prior 
soundness; further, I could not of had an 2 hip 1 to ee 
because such did not exist at that time, and there bain no such known to 
ail me, why I received so strong a statement by my old py oighe us wh; 
could not of admitted of any hip disability prior to service. Said parties w. 8 
testified as to my soun: were my close associates, went to school with m 
went 1 with me, and in various ways had fall 8 of me, an 
should there have been any hip injury they would have kn 

Now, honorable sirs, I Gaie a full, just investigation of 7 888 ny papers 
to my claim for pension no now on file at Department Pension O 
D.O. I further ou shall give close attention to the affidavit of 
Flynn, who was the wife of my captain, John Flynn, now dead, 2 
she, Mrs. Flynn, heard her husband say re y; and also if you will notice 
closely the affidavits of those that knew and had better knowl of my in- 


relative 
“ag 


[oF guid pax tien in 
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JULY 31, 


ly recommend them, as well as will refer you to my 
standing and my trut truthful 


EDWARD AYERS. 
[Senate Report No. 602, Forty-ninth 5 first session.] 


1, 1863; an 
— or to enlistment. The record evidence 

t there is no proof from this source 
comrades who were present it is proven that he ysa 8 2 the explosion ofa 
shell, as Sotee os It is also shown that he has been ever since; and 
the examinin surges see 8 describes the — gee and twice verifies 


he is is permanent rary! ries 

a man was exceedingly liable to injury under the circum- 
er in nien he was placed, and from the e coe oe eye-witnesses, the 
committee are of opinion d. As to existence of 
the disability before enlistment, it does * seem nos e or even ble that 
the soldier would have been accepted in the shattered condition described by 
the evidence on file. 

The bill is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


is that the injury existed 
roves that he wasin this t, 
he was wounded. By numerous 


{Senate Ex. Doc. No. 151, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 363, with his 
objections thereto, 


MAy %, 1856.—Read, laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


A bill which originated in the Senate entitled “An act granting a pension to 
Edward Ayers.“ and numbered three hundred and sixty-three, is herewith re- 
turned without approval. 

The person named in this bill enlisted October 3, 1861, in an Indiana regiment, 
and was mustered out of the service December 13, 1865. He represents that he 
was injured in the hip at the battle of Dax's Gap, April 30,1863, and for this a 
pesson is provided for him by the bill under consideration. His 8 

for pension has been rejected by the Pension Bureau on the ground that it was 
fai roved on a special examination of the case that the claimant was injured by a 
N oveen a boy, and that the injury complained of existed prior to his enlist- 


8 is not a particle of or a fact stated either in the committee's re- 
port or the records in the 8 Bureau, so far as they are brought to my 
notice, tending to show that the claimant was in hospital or under medical care 
a single day during the whole term of his enlistment. 
‘The report of the committee contains the following statement: 
The record evidence proves that he was in this engagement, but there is no 
proof from this source that he was wounded. By numerous comrades who were 
present it is orbegi nal he 2. hurt b; — f the explosion of a shell as claimed. It 
EE ever since; and we examining surgeon 
snag e e — . ae twice verifies that he is 3 dis- 
— — the fact that a man was bay secon tA liable to of eye under the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and from the evidence of eye-witnesses, 
the committee are of opinion that he was wounded as all 
A wound from a shell causing the person injured to be Tisabled ever since“ 
usually results in hospital or medical treatment. Not only is there no such 
claim made in this case, but, on the contrary, it appears that the claimant served 
in his regiment two dyer and nearly eight months after the alleged injury, and 
until he was mustered ou 


State of Indiana and returned toduty without trial. 
report is correct, the party now seeking a nacre at — hands of the 
disability incurred in the service 


ent for seems to have been capable 
of considerable physical 3 though not very creditable, within a few —— 
after he claims to have received the injury upon eis his application is based. 


ROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 24, 1886, 

[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of sheng wer, aces on Monday, the seyenth day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hun and eighty-five. 

An aci granting a pension to Edward Ayers. 
meh reign Da IM Toini ONEONE eee ihe United States of 
America in assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
— auth and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 
Tons ena limitations of the pe: — 5 of Ed Ayers, late of 
Compan: Fifty-first Indiana Veteran Volunteers. 
£ 4 nN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker louse mua 
JOHN SHE 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 


No. 14.—JAmes E. O'SHEA. 

2 re-examination of the evidence in this case satisfies your committee that 
A by them is just, and that the statements therein are 
fully borne testimony. It would seem that this soldier was a very 
braveand 5 man, a scout and prisoner of war who rendered danger- 
ous and most efficient service. He has many wounds and isa completely broken- 
Pa teh pers E He is now in the Soldiers Home in this Dis- 
a deserter the records prove that alth tried he was 
report of this committee is right, and the sneers of 
he Apparently there can have been no examination what- 
lence by the 88 the veto in person. To veto this brave 
and otic old soldier into as a deserter in addition to all the rest is a 
to say the least, of w your committee has not been guilty, 

Here is food for thought and an opportunity for reparation. 


- My DEAR Bor: The bearer, TCC 
army. From a careful examination of his case I am satisfied that he has been 


cation Yor pensi and if you can do anything to assist him until 12 case 
— ‘or pension) in Congress is — will be appreciated and 


on the records with dhan; I found 5 


e "General 


THOMAS WARD, 
Asst. Adjt. Genl. U. S. A, 
Capt. ROBERT 


CATLIN, 
Deputy Governor Soldiers Home, Washington, D. C. 


Yours, wens. 


DECEMBER 19, 1885, 
To the Governor of the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C.: 

Your petitioners would respectfully represent that the bearer of this petition, 
James E. O'Shea, late of Company F, Twenty-third Illinois Volun is an 
old soldier who is trying to get a pe nsion by reasons of disabilities which he 
claims were contracted while edoing a duty as a soldier. He is in very needy cir- 
oes rescence eae er fae vill admit him to th ivil f the II. 

5 adm o the privileges of the Home 
while he is prosecuting his claim for pension 
MAS ARDA: 4. G. 


“THO: 
CECIL CLA 
But. Brig. Gen., U. 8. A., Chief Gen Dept. of Justice, 
Formerly Major 9th Mi e de Bet ke Gok’ U.S. V., 
ass, 
Vice-Pres., representing 5th Corps Society Army of Potomac, isza. 


I concur. 
JNO. A. LOGAN, 


We print the Senate report and the veto: 

[Senate Report No. 607, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The committee ascertain from the record report that this claimant enlisted 
in April, 1861,and was discharged in October, 18564. He asks to be oned for 

disability oned by a gunshot wound in the leg, which was owed on 
the ground of want of evidence that he received the wound in the line of duty, 
The examining surgeon finds the wound, and describes the entrance and exitof 
the ball; also a wound or scar in the head, and the nearly total loss of sight of 
one eye. The report of the Surgeon-General shows that the soldier was in hos- 
pital more than once, but the record does not give the cause for which he was 
treated. The Adjutant-General’s report shows man was under disci- 
pline for some irregularities, but, notwithstanding this and the lack of the re- 
quired proof that he was wounded in the line of duty, the committee are of the 
opinion that, situated as he was, he was very liable to, and probably did, 
receive the wound from whieh he has suffered and is still suffe: ng. 

The fact that the records of the War Department are often im ect works 
great hardship to men who apply for pensions, and where there is reasonable 
proof to substantiate a claim the committee are of the opinion that the absence 
of record testimony should not deprive him of relief. 

Inasmuch as there is proof that the soldier received the wound, and that he is 
bir, Sop disabled from it and other causes shown by the medical examiners, and 

e is old and destitute, the bill is reported favorably with a recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 


[Senate Ex. Doe. No. 161, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United Slates, relurning Senate bill 327, with his ob- 
jections thereto, 


Juse 3, 1836.—Read, referred to the cero papi on Pensions,and ordered to be 
printed. 


To the Senate: 

J return without approval Senate bill number three hundred and twenty-seven, 
entitled “An act granting a pension to James E. O'Shea.” 

From the . whom this bill was referred, I learn that 
the claimant enlisted in April, 1861, and was d in October, 1864. 

He filed a claim in the Pension Bureau alleging that he received a saber wound 
in the head March 7, 1862, and a gunshot wound in the left leg in the autumn of 


~ same year. 

examination of his military record that there is no mention 
of Poem and that he served two years after the time he claims to 
have received these injuries. So far from bein disabled, it is reported as an 
incident of his army life that in aoe — 1864 this soldier was found guilty of 
desertion and sentenced to forfeit all pay and allowances for the time he was 


absent. 

The report of the committee, in a 
cial — of the 5 — 
the War Department are oſten perf cee 
apply for pensions;” and his conviction of d. 
— his allegations as to his injuries are disposed of as follows in 


tant Generar 's report shows that the man was under discipline for 
some irregularities, but, notwithstanding this and the lack of the required proof 
that he was wounded in the line of aay, the committee are of the opinion that, 
situated as he was, he was very liable to, and very probably did, receive the 
wound from which he has suffered and is still a 


saser ion of the lack of any offi- 


“the fact that the records of 


instead of in the record of the War nt; that the ee 5 
for which he was under ip) is uce a lack of confidence 
in his merits as a that the fact of his situation being such as to 

him liable to receive a wound is to establish his right to 


4 GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 2, 1886. 
th Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, 
(Forty nid held at the city — va on Monday, the seventh day of Decem z 
one thousand eight h d eighty-five.| ° 
An act tao a pension to James E. O'Shea, 

777... Oe ee RA United Slates of 

America in Congress the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
Derek, 5 and 5 on the pension: roll, subject to the pe 
0 


. —̃ — 7 name of James E. O'Shea, 
a aii sd sora ate JOHN G. 2 — 
Speaker of the 2 


President of the Senate pro tempore. 
certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
R ° ANSON G. Mecook, 


1886. 
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No. 15.—J. D. HAWORTH. 


A careful re-examination of the evidetwe in this case will convince any fair 
mind that the report heretofore made by the committee (Senate Report No. 633) 
does not state the claimant's case as stréngly as it should be. The ground al- 
leged for the rejection of this case is that the disease of the eyes, from which 
claimant suffers, existed prior to enlistment. In regard to that we are of opin- 
ion, that although there may have been a hereditary tendency to weakness of 
the eyes, yet it appears clearly that the serious development of this trouble was 
almost wholly attributable to his service, and that it has continued ever since. 
The soldier rendered — 9 5 faithful service, and the rejection of his claim on 
the pou that the d ty was contracted before entering it works exceed- 
ing rdship and injustice. This man is old, poor, and blind, and the maniy 
which he served so well and faithfully ought to help him in this extremity. It 
will help him if there is any soul left in it. 

We append hereto in further explanation the petition of his citizens and com- 
rades respecting the veto, as well as the Senate report containing a statement of 
the facts, and the message of the President. 

HEADQUARTERS CHARLTON Post, No. 143, G. A. R., 
Richland, Iowa, June 14, 1886. 

Whereas a bill pensioning our comrade, James D. Haworth, has passed both 
branches of Congress; and 

Whereas Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, has vetoed the 
same,thus depriving a worthy, honored, and a deserving ex-soldier and com- 
age of the benefit of the pation of the said Congress, which is his just dues; 
an 


Whereas we, as citizens and comrades, have known said comrade, James D. 
Haworth, intimately and well, some of us from a time dating before the late 
war, and believing that a great injustice has been done our comrade, leaving a 

upon his a fnna g that of perjury: Therefore, be it 

‘esolved, That we earnestly condemn action of the President in said veto. 
and believe that he was not properly informed in the case; that we ask, and 
earnestly insist that the United States Senate and House of Representatives, and 
each member thereof, to use their best endeavors to pass the same over the veto 
of the President, that justice may be done to our comrade, neighbor, and friend, 
who served in the Army for three years. 

‘esolved, That comrade James D. Haworth has our ission to furnish the 
Senate Committee and Committee of the House on ons, also such mem- 
bers of Congress, a copy of these resolutions at his pleasure. 

Unanimously adopted by Charlton Post, No. 143, June 14, 1886. 

8. E, JOHNSON, 

Attest: LEWIS HORTON, 

Adjutant 


[Senate Report No. 633, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

That the records in this case show that the claimant was a sergeant in Com- 
pany H, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteers, and that he served with the 
regiment until about the month of April, 1863, when he began to complain of 
“sore eyes,” and was treated for sore eyes by AssistantSurgeon William Scott, 
of the Thirty-third Iowa Volunteers, and that he excused claimant from duty 
at Little Rock, Ark., in ing or summer of 1863, “ because of blindness in 
right eye and weakness of left eye ;” and there is evidence to show that he did 
not continue in his regiment after this time, but was transferred to Company 
H, Twenty-first Regiment, Veteran Reserve Corps, where he remained until the 
expiration of his term of service, when he returned to his home. 

Declaration for pension filed February 20, 1879, in which claimant 1 — 
“sore eyes, with complete loss of right eye, and injury to the eye.” m 
rejected November 4, 1880, on the ground that there is “no sat proof 
that the affection of the eyes is due to disability arising from service, but ex- 
isted prior to service.” 

The affidavits of the claimant's mother, two sisters, and a brother clearly show 
that the claimant could not see out of his right eye from early childhood, and 
was called “blind” in that eye, although their testimony shows that he could 
see a little out of that eye, but not much, 

One sister testifies that claimant did use an “ eye-water” to bathe his eyes 
with occasionally when they became “sore,” ead that it was the same eye- 
water as his father used, who was said to have the same trouble with his eyes. 

It aj from this testimony, therefore, that the claimant had “ sore eyes, 
and thatthe sight of the righteye was much impaired even in childhood, so that 
it can not be said the disease originated from causes growing out of the service. 

‘There is abundance of testimony to show that the claimant’s eyesight has 
3 since he entered the service, and is not now as good as it was before he 
en $ 

The committee believes that it is the object of the Government to pension all 
who are deserving and who have been impaired in health by faithful services 

rformed, and it is shown by the record that the claimant is not able to per- 

orm manual labor, and often uires help to enable him to get about, and that 

in consequence of his infirmity he is very poor. It is also shown that the dis- 

1 15 pare ay progressing and it will not be long before claimant may become 
y blind. 

Taking into consideration the evidence on file in this case, your committee be- 
lieve it to be their duty to report in favor of this bill and recommend its pas- 
sage. 


{Senate Ex. Doc. No, 158, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.) 


Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1253, with his 
objections thereto. 


May 28, 1886,—Read, referred to the 9 on Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed, 

To the Senate: 

Thereby return without approval Senate bill number twelve hundred and 
fifty-three, entitled “An act granting a pension to J. D. Haworth.” 

It is proposed by this bill to grant a pension to the claimant for the alleged 
loss of sight in one eye and the impairment of the vision of the other. 

From the information furnished me, Iam convinced that the difficulty alleged 
by this applicant had its origin in causes existing prior to his enlistment, and 
that his present condition of disability is not the result of his service in the 


Army. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
EXECUTIVE MAnsion, May 28, 1888. 
[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, begun 
held at the city of Washington on Monday, the seventh day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 
An act granting a pension to J. D. Haworth. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authori: and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of J, D. Haworth, late a member of 


XVII——488 


Company H, Thirty-third Regiment of Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and who was 
transferred, on account of disability, to Company H, Twenty-first Veteran Re- 


serye Corps, 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
See 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
Chief 


Clerk, 


No. 16.—ALFRED DENNY. 


The principal facts in the case are set forth in the previous report of this com- 
mitiee, heretoappended, The examining surgeon in this case reports as follows: 
This man has inguinal hernia of both sides. I have at times seen him suffer 
very much from the left side, pain being very great indeed. He is compelledto 
wear a double truss or his bowels would descend into the scrotum.” The 
claimant states in his declaration that “ being a post quartermaster he could not 


be treated bya regimental su n, but, upon the contrary, was treated by a 
private physician,” and that he no comrades, not being a member of any 
company or regim 


ent. 

James B. Welsh, United States examining surgeon, testilles that he has been 
the claimant’s family oop fears ever since the war; that since claimant's re- 
turn from the service he been a continual sufferer from hernia; that he fre- 
quently attended claimant for jaundice and other d which were 
vated Ey ware that he is totally incapacitated for the jormance of manual 
labor. is is the testimony notonly of his family physician but of asworn ex- 
aminer of the ent, whose professional action and statements are relied 
upon by the Government in the adjudication of pension claims. Why his tes- 
timony should be rejected in this case it is im ible to conceive. 

The sneer inthe veto at the wounds received by so many of ourgallant cavalry 
during their long rides and furious charges in the war indicates a state of mind 
—— 5 at least temporarily, an official for considering impartially a 
pension m, 

It would be well if the horns of publie indi on could be so applied that 
oursoldiers could get simple justice in these es of peace, 


[Senate Report No. 521, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1192) granting 
a pension to Alfred Denny, beg leave to report back the same with recommen- 
dation that it do pass. 

Alfred Denny was mustered into the United States service as a captain and as- 
sistant quartermaster of volunteers on the 12th oan June, 1863, and was hon- 
orably rged on the 3d day of June, 1864. His declaration for original ir- 
valid pension, signed and sworn to on 4th day of March, 1884, shows that 
* while in the service and in the line of his duty at Chambersburg, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, on or about the 25th day of August, 1863, he was, by the sud- 
den movement of his horse, thrown upon the horn of his saddle, and received 
an injury, causing a rupture or hernia” that "being a post quartermaster he 
could not be treated by a regimental surgeon, but, upon the contrary, was treated 
by a private physician.” — 

The statement of the 5 surgeon for the county in which Mr. Denny 
lives, Preble County, Ohio, dated July 19, 1884, shows from the time that Mr. 
Denny left the Uni States s_rvice,as above stated, he has suffered from rups 
ture, so much sothat within the last three years the other side became affected, 
and a hernia appeared, which, from some cause, produced most excrutiating 

in, so that a council of Pes had to be called in the case, his life being 
Saied of for the time. examining surgeon further states that he was 
Mr. Denny’s physician “ before he went into the service,” and has been “since 
he came out; ” and he asserts that “I know that he has been wholly incapac- 
itated for manual labor ever since he came out of the Army, by reason of the 
continual suffering from these ruptures and consequent troubles,” 

The Commissioner of Pensions required Mr. Denny to furnish evidence of 
“a commissioned officer or member of the company” to which he belonged, 
which it was manifestly im ble for him to do, as he belo: 
or regiment, being a captain and assistant quartermaster; for 
he was unable to furnish evidence from the “ regimental surgeon” as to treat- 


ment, Kc. 

Under all the circumstances the committee are of the opinion that Mr. Denny 
is entitled to a sion, and recommend that the bill be amended by striking 
out of lines 5 and 6 the words “at the rate of $20 per month,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “subject to the limitations and provisions of the pension 
laws.“ 


Senate Ex. Doc. No. 176, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United Slates, returning Senate bill 1192, with his 
objections thereto, 


Juxn 23, 1886.—Read, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

To the Senate: 

I return herewith without approval Senate bill number eleven hundred and 
ninety-two, entitled “An act granting a pension to Alfred Denny.“ 

It appears that the claimant entered the United States military service as cap- 
tain and assistant quartermaster of volunteers on the 12th day of June, 1863, 
man remaining in such position for less thana year, he resigned to accepta civil 

tion. b 

Phe short record of his military service discloses no mention of any necident 
or disability. But twenty years after his resignation, and on the 12th day of 
March, 1884, he reappears as an applicant for a pension, and alleges in his dec- 
laration, filed in toe Pension Bureau, that in August, 1863, while in the line of 
duty, he was, by a sudden movement of the horse he was riding, thrown for- 
ward upon the horn of his saddle, and thereby received a rupture in bis right 
side, which at some time, and in a manner wholly unexplained, subscuumtly 
caused a rupture in his left side also. 

The number of instances in which those of our soldiers who rode horse» dur- 
ing the war were injured by being thrown forward upon their saddles \-cicate 
that those saddles were very dangerous contrivances. 

Iam satisfied there is not a icle of merit in this claim, and no facts are 
presented to me which entitle it to charitable consideration. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 

Exercurive MANSION, June 22, 1886. 

[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, ba- 
gun and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. ] 

An aci granting a pension to Alfred Denny. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, au- 
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thorized and directed to pines on the pension-roll the name of Alfred Denny, late 
a captain and assistant quartermaster, subject to the limitations and provisions 


of the pension laws, 
7 G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker o, ouse ves. 
e 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
I certify that this act originted in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
Secretary. 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


No. 17,—MARRILLA PARSONS, 
The previous report of this committee sets forth the principal facts upon which 
this application 2 d based. There are numerous precedents far gran pen- 
5 like this, and we have never known Congress to be ap- 
pealed to in li e case with an unfavorable result. 
.. committee, together with the veto message, and 
mmend the passage of the bill, the veto of the President to the contrary 
2 —— 
[Senate Report No. 638, Forty - ninth Congress, first session.] 


The facts in the case show that Marrilla Parsons is the widow of 1 


nigran 8 8 of the State of Michigan, and ste of the 
mes enl n Company , Thirteenth ent of Il- 

3 on the lst day 
bret February nes Anat e as captain of 8 venth Regiment 
of Missouri that from exposure i was 3 


in the case show man roma Cha Shenk Of ß AAi Penta oo 


sons, the deceased, left home she exercised the same care over him as a mother 
enar h have done, and that after the death of her husband and his father, in 
1854, the said Daniel Paarsons contributed from his to her as if he 


wages 
had been her own son, and continued to do so up to the time of his death. She 
received from him the same treatment and affects 
ifhe had been her ownson. The pape ns, 
a pension = asked, was dependent upon the sup) — 9 her by said Daniel 
Parsons, and that "since his death she has been pendent upon other friends, 
having no property herself. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill for the reason that Mar- 
rilla Parsons is as much entitled to a pension as if she had been the natural 
mother of the late Daniel P. Parsons, 


[Senate Ex. Doe. No. 178, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States returning Senate bill 342, with his ob- 


JuNE 23, 1886,—Read, referred to pao pa on Pensions, and ordered to be 
nted. 


To ihe Senate: 
I return herewith without approval Senate bill number three hundred and 
8 entitled “An act granting a pension to Marilla Parsons, of Detroit, 


No has ever been a mado ora polon. in this case to the Pension Bureau, 
Ried toa p y for the reason that the general Jawe n n n. named isen- 


There are no this case from many others 
whose claims might be made by ste = ts, and there are no facts stated in 
support of the conclusion embodi the eee report that the soldier 
was taken sick incident to the service. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, July 22, 1888. 2 


‘orty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gue and held at the city of Wash n, on Monday,the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five.) 


An aet granting a pension to Marrilla Parsons, of Detroit, Michigan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, 3 and directed to place on the pension: roll. ma ect to the pro- 
visions and limitationsof the pension laws, the name of Marrilla of De- 
troit, Michigan, dependent ee of Daniel P. Parsons, nie captain oft Com- 
pany D, Eleventh Missouri Cavalry. 


President of the Senate pro tempore, 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


Secretary. 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


No.18.—Joun D. Ham. 
There is no dispute as to the accuracy of the statement of facts in the . 
report of this committee. TOONE bill was vetoed upon the ground that the clai 
ant was not in the military service at the time he appears to have been amore 
The evidence shows, however, that the recei 
after he was sworn in by the recruiting officer, and while * Was on his way on 


t seems almost impossible to conceive of a great go 
United States taking advan of such 9 has been made the 
ground of the return Lor this by the Executive. The general law is perhaps 


ra bs and — a nature as to have required the decision of rejection 

missioner of Pensions, who is of course bound by its letter upon this 

ground; but that constitutes no necessity for the ion of a bill 

er it ba r received the careful attention and sanction of bot Houses, espe- 

caly one so very: clear, simple, and strong in its appeal to a sense of justice as 
appears to 

We — the previous report of this committee and the message of the 


e Report No. 233, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
That he enlisted in the month of January, 1862, and was sworn into the serv- 
ice by Se t Darwin Fenno. 


t, and has house sev- 
eral months after the injury, and never iaoee to the regiment. 

That hi ned at home until the 23d day of November, 1863, when he was 
drafted into the United States service and was ordered to report to Company G, 
First Wisconsin Infantry. In October, 1864, was transferred to Company È, of 
the Twenty-first Wisconsin Infantry, until June, 1865, when he was transferred 

5 ¥ cine Wisconsin Infantry, and remained with them until dis- 
u 


dated ——— 13. 1880 s service e several companies and 
regiments menti and al rite as to his — and * to and as to 
the injury of fe which prevented his walking or — 5 in his com- 
mand. Also by affidavit of Albert Barden dated Septem as to service 
of claimant yd the several commands, and also as to prem be N — inability 
to walk. eee of Henry Brown, dated July 9, 1883, as to injury, who 
was present with claimant at time of in „and went ‘after assistance to get 


claim: y, and found him very lame. A 
by affidavit of J. W. Dubois, dated December 24, 1885, ees of claimant. 


Also by affidavit of the family physician, Dr. H. B. Dal December 28 
1885, who first attended the er sone dak ee ury to foot. "hing 
J. Henry McNeil, 


by certificate of Examining Surgeon G. W. Dodge, M. D., 


č to bones of foot and to the 
withering or atro) consequi ess, 
Taking into consideration all the evidence filed, the committee believe it to 
be their duty to report in favor of the bill, and recommend its passage. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 156, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1998, with 
his objections thereto. 


May 26, 1886.—Read, referred to the 9 on Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 


To the Senate of the United States: 
I return without approval Senate bill number nineteen hundred and ninety- 
cight, entitled “An act for the relief of John D. Ham,” which grants a pension 


153 claimant alleges that he enrolled in the meat in Pee pared ect tt 1852, Er was 
“sworn in at his own home;” that the next day he started ck to go 
to the ment he was to join, and that on the way his horse fell u oe sea 
ankle, whereby he sustained an injury which enti him to a pe 

His name is hot not borne upon any of the rolls of the regiment he alkene he was 
on o join 

He fled 1 his application f pe oe nsion in the Pension Bureau October 17, 1879 
eee years after his alleged injury), which was rejected a ntly on 

that he was not in tary service when the disability claimed 
one ne 

He was drafted in 1863, and served until he was mustered out in 1865. 

It is lenticet clear that this claimant was not in the mil service at the 3 
he claims to have been injured; By 5 his conduct in re ng athome — he 
not re- 


tions, oer the that 8 he was accepted as Belge 
apie for service, that he 8 thereaſter a year aaa ht 
— — ted seventeen years before claiming pension forh 


njury, 
112 ee if a my a instead of just liberality is W 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 25, 1886. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the of A chee Jp on Monday,the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hund and eighty-five. 

An act for the relief of John D. Ham. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Oongress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, autho: and directed to place the name of John D, Ham, late a pri- 
vate in Company M, First Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry, also a rivatein Com- 

G, First Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry, and in Company E, Twenty-first 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, onthe pension-roll, Subject to the pro- 
ns and limitations of the pension laws. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, 


Speaker of 70 ae 9 mon 


President or ihe — pro tempore. 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


5 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON. 
Chief Clerk. 


No. 19.—Lovis MELCHER. 


This bill seems to have been returned because the surgeon's certificate u 
which this soldier was discharged alleged disability as existing before enli 
ment, and not mentioned to the mustering officers atthe time, It may be noted. 
that in this case the same sw n recommended the harge Who examined 
— passed the soldier upon his entry into the service. The captain made up 

y out of over one handed and fifty men, who were anxious to serve 
under hi oc tind, and took his pick among them, selecting, as he says, this man be- 
cause he was perfectly sure he was an entirely sound man, Four or five com- 

others, say that he was perfectly soundat enlistment. Upon the evi- 

dence itself, it — — a ee case for a pension. 
The surgeon was shes of his duty as ‘such, to want en fined examine 
each man, and to find any 8 alleged sores or scars for himself, if they existed, 


JULY 31, 


1886. 
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al the time of the enlistment, and it is no excuse to 8 the soldier did not 
call the attention of the mustering officer to them, if he had any, and there is 
no reason to believe that he hadany, The surgeon was 2 prejudiced in 
some way when he gave the certificate of discharge. Such th were alto- 


if there had been at some time a disability of the character alleged, it is evident 
to be fully healed, and ne man had an recovered 


[Senate Report No. 585, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The petitioner was a private in Company A, Second Michigan Infantry. He 
alleges that on the 9 — march from Bull Run to Arlington Heights, through 
streams and without ting, he incurred disabilities which develo in ulcers 
in his legs, and for this he applied for a ion, Which was denied by the Com- 
missioner on the ground that the disability was not a result of the service. 

The certificate of his discharge certifies his inca ty is lameness, caused 
by previous repeated and extensive ulcerations of his legs,extending deeply 
among the muscles and impairing their powers and action by cicatrices, all ex- 
istin. before enlistment. 

Witnesses who knew him testify that he was perfectly sound before enlist- 
ment. Theexamining surgeon finds the existence of the disabilities as claimed. 

The captain of his company testifies to the gt en and to their incurrenee by 
hard marching. His neighbors testify that they were intimately acquainted 
with him long before enlistment, and that he was sound. The weight of testi- 
mony seems to be in favor of the claim. The medical skill of the examining 
surgeon who signs his discharge may have been at fault when he declares that 
theulcers existed before enlistment; and this idea is favored from the fact that 
a man in the condition of this soldier at the time of this discharge would not have 
been able to endure a night's rapid march from Bull Run to Arlington Heights, 

The committee report a bill for the relief of the petitioner, with a recomenda- 
tion that it do pass. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 150, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the Uniled States, relurning Senate bill 2186, with his 
objections thereto. 


May 24, 1886,—Read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I herewith return without approval Senate bill number 3 hundred 
and eighty-six, entitled An act granting a ion to Louis Melcher.” 

This claimant enlisted on the 25th day of May, 1861, and was discharged for 
9 on the 16th day of August, 1861, having been in the service less than 

three mon 

The certificate of the surgeon of his regiment, made at the time of his dis- 
charge, stated his disability to be “lameness, caused by previous repeated and 
extensive ulcerations of his legs, extending 2419 Far e museles and im- 
pairing their powers and action by cicatrices, all existing before enlistment and 
not mentioned to the mustering officers at the time.“ 

Upon this certificate, given at the time of the claimant’s and while 
he was actually under surgeon's observation, an application for a pension 
Fyn tks anae Ta O aasin intpenciiog Daniy aha Cathey uf id 

n the nee of anything ng the y and in 0 surgeon 
of the iment, his certificate uid, in my opinion, be regarded asa true state- 
ment of the condition of the claimant at the time of his discharge, though the com- 
mittee's report su that the surgeon’s skill may have been at fault when he 
declared that the ulcers existed before enlistment. ‘Thecicatricesshowing beyond 

a doubt the previous existence of this difficulty would be “Tey. apparent n 

an examination by a surgeon, and their origin could ha) be mistaken, “Phe 

term of the claimant’s service was not sufficiently long to have develo; and 
healed, even imperfectly, in a location previously healthy, ulcers of the kind 
mentioned in the claimant’s application. 

My approval of the bill is therefore withheld upon the ground that I find noth- 
ing n my examination of the facts connected with the case which im es the 
value of the s n's certificate upon which the adverse action of Pension 
Bureau was predicated, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXEcurive MAxsrox. May 24, 1886. 

e e Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, n 
and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the seventh day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five.] 

Granting a pension to Louis Melcher. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House Booms hcp of the United States of 
America in That the tary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, autho: and directed to place on the pension-roll, 2 epe to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the on laws, the name of Louis Melcher, late a 
private in Company A, Second Michigan Infantry. 

HN G. CARLISLE, 


JO 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
Seereta: 


By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
Chief 


Clerk, 


ry, 


No. 20.—Mrs, MARCHAND, 


Legislation ever since the war is full of precedents for granting a pension of 
$50 to Mrs. Marchand. The rejection of this bill requires, as an act of justice, 
that the precedents of the country shall be reversed and the pensions of widows 
of al number of officers of hia rank, who have rendered long and distin- 
guished service, should be reduced from $50 to $30 a month. The evidence cer- 
tainly shows the origin of the fatal disease to have been in the service and the 
general process of the b; ng down of Commodore d's health, in con- 
sequence of his exposure in the service for many years, finally resulting in his 
death. The testimony shows that medical evidence can not be furnished, be- 
cause his physician is dead, and the Pension Office rejected the claim in order 
that the applicant might obtain relief by special act. 

We append the Senate report and the message of the President. 

[Senate Report No. 171, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 226) granting a 
pension to Margaret D. Marchand, beg leave to state that a bill for this same 
purpose was referred to the Committee on Pensions of the Senate during the 
second session of the Forty-cighth Congress and passed by the Senate, failingin 
the House only for want of time to bring the measure before that body. 


This committee beg to state further that they have examined the facts in the 


case recited in the affidavits of Mrs. Marchand and of the witness, Alice P. 
Thornton, which are hereto appended and made a panos this rt: 

On this 15th day of May, 1097. before me, Spri ood, clerk circuit court 
for Anne Arundel County, personally ap; Margaret D. Marchand, who, 
being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says as follows, to wit: 

In the year 1861 my husband, the late Commodore John B. Marchand, then 
commander, was in command of the steamer James Adger, off Charleston, S. 
C., engaged in the naval service of the United States Government in the late 
civil war. At that date he was in robust health and perfect physical condition. 
He had always been a man of unusually robust constitution, weighing over 200 
pounds, and of perfectly habits, and from the day of our marriage, to 
wit, the llth day of November. 1856, until the date of his taking command of 
the steamer James Adger, in 1861, have never known him to have any sickness 
with the exception of some trivial derangement of perhaps a day's duration, 
and never uiring any medical attendance. His habits throughout his entire 
life were unifomnly and temperate, 

Jo the best of my knowledge he went upon blockade duty in the year 1881 
in his usual health, and came to our home in Baltimore, in 1864, broken down in 
health and much reduced in flesh, after 3 blockade duty, and after the 
severe en; ments while in command of the U. S. S. Lackawanna, in Mobile 
Bay. At the date of his promotion to the rank of commodore, in the year 1866, 
for distinguished services, the usual physical examination was waived. Soon 
after this date ptoms of defective circulation commenced, manifesting itself 
in the ends of his fingers, they becoming bloodless and livid in calor. In 1871 he 
was a frequent sufferer from violent pains in his chest. In the winter of 1873 
and 1874 Commodore Marchand was confined to the house,suffering extremely 
from the swelling of his feet. Inthe winter of 1874 and 1875 he had hemorrhages 
of the lungs; the last of these hemorr! was the immediate cause of his 
death. Dr. Mahan, of Pennsylvania, our 2 nese who attended Com- 
modore Marchand during the early 8 of his sickness,is now deceased. 
Drs. Dale and Zeigler, whoattended him at his death, pronounced his complaint 
from which death resulted to be heart disease. 

7 8 is further strengthened by the information of Dr. Rideout, of An- 
napolis, Md., that the defective circulation, pains in the chest, and swollen limbs 
were all symptoms of the heart disease which resulted in Commodore Mar- 
chand’s death; and that all these symptoms and the disease which resulted in 
the commodore’s death were ced vd. by Si pcos consequent upon the con- 
tinuous and excessive duties that he was called upon to perform while in the 
service of the United States Navy as above stated. 

“MARGARET D, MARCHAND. 


“Sworn to and subscribed the day and year first above written, before me. 
[sean.} “SPRIGG HARWOOD, 
“ Clerk Circuit Court for Anne Arundel County. 


On this 15th day of May, before me, Sprigg Harwood, clerk of circuit court 
for Anne Arundel County, personally appeared Alice P. Thornton, who, being 
duly sworn according to law, de and says: 

That she is a sister of the within-named pr}, mop D. Marghand. and that she 
has read and carefully examined the affidavit of her said sister hereto appended ; 
that she has personal 8 of the condition of health and different sta, 
of disease that finally resulted in the death of Commodore Marchand; and al 
personal knowledge of the statements contained in the annexed aftidavit, and 
that she verily believes the same to be true. 

“ALICE P. THORNTON. 


“Sworn and subscribed this 15th day of May, 1881, before me. 
[SEAL.] “SPRIGG HARWOOD, 
“ Clerk Circuit Court for Anne Arundel County.” 


The committee also desire to attach and makea partof their report the follow- 
ing account of the service of Commodore Marchand in Mobile Bay : 

*The morning of the 5th of A) 1864, found Admiral Farragut, with his 
fleet, consisting of the Richmond, Port Royal, Lackawanna, Seminole, Monon- 
gahela, Kennebec, Ossipee, Itasca, Oneida, Galena, Brooklyn, Octorura. Meta- 
comet, and lastly the Hartford, the admiral’s ip, at the mouth of Mobile 
Bay. Among the efficient officers who contributed to this important victory 
was Capt. Jo d,* of the Lackawanna. At fifteen minutes of 6 
o'clock the whole fleet was under way, and just one hourafterwards the first gun 
was fired. The ships above mentioned entered the bay, lashed to each other in 
paa side by side, in order to prevent any confusion in passing the formidable 

ortifications of the confederates theentranceto the bay. The Brook- 
lyn and Octorara were in the lead. The kawanna, with the Seminole, was 
in the center of the line of battle. Fort Morgan first opened fire upon the fleet, 
and the rebel boats Tennessee, Mo , Gaines, and Selma, inside of the bay, 
raked the vessels with shot and shell. 

Just around the point of land behind Fort Morgan could be seen three saucy- 
looking gunboats and the famous ram Tennessee. The latter was then consid- 
ered the stro’ and most powerful ironclad ever put afloat—looking like a 
ganas turtle, with soping aidu, covered with iron plates 6 inches in thickness, 

ioroughly riveted together, and haying a formidable iron beak projecting into 
the water. Her armament consisted of six heavy guns of English make, send- 
ing a solid shot weighing 110 pounds irresitibly against everything but the tur- 
rets of the monitors, 9 — 

In addition to these means of resistance, the narrow channel in front of the 
fort had been lined with torpedoes, These were in the water, anchored to the 
bottom, and were chiefly in the shape of beer-kegs, filled with powder, from the 
sides of which projected numerous little tubes containing fulminate, which it 
was expected would be exploded by contact with passing vessels. 

“Although shot and shell were flying around, none struck the Lackawanna’s 
hall, doing serious injury, until she was within 400 or 500 yards of Fort Morgan, 
when a heavy elongated shot from the fort passed through the ship's side, kill- 
ing and wounding sixteen men at the 150-pound rifle, when it carried away two 
stanchions of the A through the foremast, and carried away the 
head of the sheet-cable bits, then, passing the other side of the shi , fell into 
the water. Blood and mangled human remains for a time im the work- 
ing of the 150-pounder. The firing of shells from the Union fleet was so con- 
tinuous that the confederates were driven away from their guns, 

At Sl o'clock in the morning the Union fleet had passed beyond the range of 
the gunsat Fort Morgan, when the ram Tennessee wasseen approaching. The 
admiral made signal to the Monongahela, commanded by Captain Strong, as be- 
ing nearest, to run her down. The vessel was armed witha heavy artificial iron 
prow, and was, among the wooden vessels, the best adapted to the purpose of 
executing the admiral’s order. Atthe same time the signal was sent up to the 
Lackawanna to also attack the Tennessee. The Monongahela first struck the 
rebel craft angularly, glancing off and doing her no perceptible injury. The 
Lackawanna was more fortunate, and struck her at right angles to her keel. 
The concussion was tremendous, both vessels rebounding, but soon after drifted 
against each other, broadside to broadside, head and stern. 

“At this juncture Captain Marchand ordered the guns to be fired into the 
enemy, the vessels then being so close as to almost enable the men to touch each 
other. The effect of this broadside was to force the enemy to abandon their 

guns, thereby so disabling them as to prevent their using the guns on that side 
during the remainder of the engagement. The men on either ship fought hand 


Since promoted to commodore, 
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to hand. A determined attempt was here made by the crew of Captain March- 
and, under his orders, to board the enemy’s ships, but was found to be impossi- 
ble on account of the heavy coatings of tallow with which the enemy’s iron 
decks were covered. Many of his men slipped off and fell into the water. In 
the attempt to run down the Tennessee the stern of the Lackawanna was cut and 
crushed far back of the plank ends, doing her great injury, and leaving her in 
places but a few inches above the water. 

. "From the disabled condition of the Lackawanna in coping with this much 
superior antagonist, the two vessels became separated, the ram going ahead, 
and the Lackawanna having nothing to hold on by, her captain ondered the 
helm hard over to bring the ship around, in order to make another attempt at 
running down the ram, but the great length of his vessel and the shoalness of 
the water, which was not more than a foot under the keel, prevented his turn- 
ing rapidly, and in going round he collided — the Harti „the admiral’s 
ay ee although every effort was made on his part to prevent the collision 

ing the Longs Of this it has been aptly said by a personal friend of 

imil Farragut th paiar E: of this engagement, and who-expressed the 
sentiment of the a 2 long after the occurrence, that the fault was as much 
with the Hartford as with the 3 each being too eager to the 
enemy. (J. C. Kinney, in Scribner’s Month! avariani June, 1881.) 

N r the Lackawanna had cleared the Hartford she again started to run 
down the Tennessee, but before reaching her the rebel flag had been hauled 
down,a white one hoisted,and the ram had surrendered to the Union fleet, 
which, by that time encompassed her on all sides, rendering her escape impos- 


The committee beg leave, therefore, to report the bill favorably. 
[Senate Executive Document No. 186, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 226, with his ob- 
jections thereto 


Juse 21, 1886.—Read and ordered to lie on the table. 

ge — 23, 1886.—Referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be 
p K 
To the Senale: 

I return herewith Senate bill uombee 2 hundred and twenty-six, entitled 
“An act 3 a pension to D. Marchand,” without approval. 

The beneficiary named in this bill is the widow of John B. Marchand, who en- 
tered the United States Navy in 1828, who was promoted to the rank of commo- 
dore — an 7 — who was placed upon the retired- list in 1870. He died in August, 
1875, of heart 

His widow filed an application for pension in 1883, claiming that his fatal dis- 
ease was caused by exposure and exertion in the service during the war of the 
rebellion. The application was rejected because of the inability to furnish evi- 
dence to prove that the death had any relation to the naval service of the de- 


I am unable to see how any other conclusion could have been reached. The 
information furnishéd by the report of the committee to whom this bill was re- 
— ar and derived from other data before me, absolutely fails to connect the 
death of Commodore Marchand with any incidents of his naval service. 
This officer was undow brave and efficient, ee greg . his country val- 
unable service. But it does not appear to have been of so distin; ished a char- 
acter, nor are circumstances of his widow alleged to be such as to render a 


gratuity justifiable. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 19, 1886, 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. ] 


An act granting a pension to Margaret D, Marchand. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and ye deg S ‘ives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That the of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, autho’ and directed to place on the pension-roll, er to the pro- 
visions and limitations of 8 laws, the name of Margaret D. Marchand, 
widow of Commodore J. B, nd, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of fifty dollars per month from the date of the passagi 


of this act 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of or House o; ves. 
OHN S AN, 


President of the Senate pro tempore. 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
Y, 


Secrelar: 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk, 


No. 21.—Roxsert Horsey. 


There is nothing to contradict the statement of facts contained in the Senate 
report; even the veto hardly undertakes todoso. There is no allegation nor 
suspicion of fraud, It is difficult to comprehend how an intelligent being could 
arrive ata conclusion adverse to this c This can not be the work of the 
Executive mind. 

[Senate Report No. 612, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The petitioner was a private in Company H, Ninth Kansas Cavalry, and asks 
for a pension in consequence of disabilities contracted in the line of his duty. 
The report of the Surgeon-General shows that he was in the general hospital 
from September 14, 1863, to January 1, 1864; also that he was treated in January, 
12 25 ots August, 1863. Three comrades’ testify to his sound condition when 

een 

Lieutenant Cram, who was in command of the company, gives evidence of 
the suffering condition of the soldier, and in consequence put him on light 
duty, The same witness sa; 

at on the ear of April, 1983, the claimant was sent with others from Leav- 
enworth to Levy, Kans., as burial’ escort; that they were ex to storm and 
night travel, after which the claimant was sick in camp and hospital, and that 
he was in feeble health when mustered out.“ 

Comrade Crotts gives similar testimony, and adds that he was with claimant 
from December 20, 1863, to March 6, 1864, and was at his bedside every day. 

His neighber, John G. Chase, was acquainted with him soon after muster-out, 
cent knew that he was ill and totally unable to labor during the space of five 


Pr. II. D. Hill testifies, in affidavit dated November 9, 1882 
“ That he has known the petitioner during the past ten years, and that he has 


always ap red to be in feeble heaith, and that on examination he found him 
grea: re uced by a complication of diseases, including affection of lungs, liver, 
an dneys.”* 


There is a large amount of testimony from comrades and neighbors, all of 
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whom 9 to be reliable and disinterested witnesses, WARR Taros the peti- 
tioner's and there is no evidence of an adverse descripti 


The claim was rejected by the Pension Office on the prio 88 of 
the medical proof. 

We finda rt of an examining board, dated November 12, 1882, which states 
iste en peti is permanent; there is evidence of kidney trouble, which 

ra 


pat . —.— — by the same board reports that the claimant has 
Bright's disease, and rates the disability as total. 
Your committee report the bill favorably, with a recommendation that it do 
pass. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 177, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States, returning Senatè bill 1288, with his 
objections thereto. 
June 23, 1886.—Read, referred to the oe a n on Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 
To the Senate: 

I return without approval Senate bill number twelve hundred and eighty- 
eight, entitled An act ting a pension to Robert Holsey.” 

This claimant enl: in 8 though he appears to have been sick on 
two occasions during his term of service, he remained with his company until it 
was mustered out in 1865, 

This soldier was really sick during the time he remained in the Army; and 
enna pea siege araea Bees thea aieia pining than many are 
presented. But the fact must recognized, I suppose, that every Army ail- 
ment does not necessarily result in death or disabilit 

In 1882, seventeen years after his discharge, this dier filed his declaration 
fora pension allegieg that in 1863 he contracted intermittent fever, affecting 
his lungs, kidneys, and stomach, 

A board of su ns, upon an examination made in 1882, find disease of kid- 
neys, but no ind cation of lung and stomach trouble; and a medical referee re- 
ported in 1885 that there had been no disease of the stomach and lungs since the 
tiling of the claim, and that the difficulty among the kidneys had no relation 
to the sickness for ‘which the claimant had been treated while in the Army. 

Iam of the opinion that a correct conclusion was reached when the applica- 
tion for pension in this case was denied by the Pension Bureau. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 22, 1888. 

[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, begun 
and held at the city of Washington, on Monday. the seventh day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and e‘ghty-five. 


An act granting a pension to Robert Holsey. 

Be it enacted . Graes and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, That the puse on ike the Interior be. and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and — — to 8 subject to the provisions 
1 r fon aws, - — Robert Holsey, late of Company 

Ninth Regimen valry Volunteers. 
= Honn G. uenta? 
Speaker ouse ves, 
JOHN SHERMAN 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 

I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 

ANSON G. BORO: 


By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, gr% 
Chief Clerk. 


No, 22.—Annize C. OWEN. 


There is nothing revealed in the evidence to impeach the action of Congress 
in this case. The Senator who reported the bill will report further if it should 
be deemed necessary. 

[Senate Report No. 491, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The evidence in the case shows that this officer entered the service as a second 
lientenant in Company G, Fifty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, on the l4th 

of December, 1561, and was for disabilities, resulting from wound re- 
ceived while in the r of duty, in ber, 1862. From the testimon presenta 
to the committee of his subsequent treatment at different periods for diseases 
growing out of such eian resulting finally in his death from — genie disease in 
June, 1876, your committee are of the opinion that said disease was superin- 
duced by the wound received in the ribs at the battle of Malvern Hill, and they 
therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 157, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1850, with his ob- 
jections thereto, 


May 28, 1886.—Read, referred to the 8 on Pensions, and ordered to be 


print 
To the Senale: 

I hereby return without approval Senate bill number ei ecm hundred and 
fifty, entitled “An act granting a pension to Mrs. Annie C. 

e husband of the —— was mustered into the . — — lieuten- 
ant 33 14. 1881, and discharged October 16,1862. It appears that he died 
in 1876 from neuralgia of the heart. In 1883 the present claimant filed her aii 
cation for pension, alleging that her husband received two shell woun 
in the calf of his left leg and one in his left side—on the first day of July, 1362 
and claiming that they were in some way connected with the cause of his death. 

n the records of his command there is no mention made of either wound; 
but it does appear that on the eighth day of July—seven days after the date of 
the alleged wounds—he was granted a leave of absence for thirty days on ac- 
count, as stated in a medical certificate, of ‘‘remittent fever and diarrhea,” A 
medical certificate dated August 5, 1862, while absent on leave, represents him 
to be at that time suffering from chronic bronchitis and acute dysentery.” 

The appien ion made for pension by the widow was rejected by the Pension 
'ebruary 1, 1886. 

There is nothing before me showing that the husband of the claimant ever- 
Sa an application for nsion, though he lived nearly fourteen years after —— 
rge; and his widow's claim was not made until twenty-one years 

125 all wounds, and seven years after her husband's death, 

If the information furnished concerning this soldier's service is correct, this 
claim for pension must be based upon a mistake. It is y possible that 
wounds such as are alleged should be received in battle by a . lieutenant 
and no record made of them; that he should seven days thereafter receive a 
3 of absence for other sickness with no mention of these wounds, and that 

medical certificate should be made (probably with a view of <a 3 g his 
fears) stating still other ailments, but silent as to wounds, er facts 


1886. 
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that he made no claim for pension and thatthe claim of his widow was long de- 


layed are worthy of consideration. And if the wounds were received as đe- 
scribed there is certainly no necessary connection between them and death four- 
teen years ard from neuralgia of the heart. 
s GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 28, 1886. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five.) 

An act granting a pension to Mrs. Annie C. Owen. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slales cf 

America in assembled, That the Secretary of the 5 Aone be, and he is 


hereby, autho: to place on the pension-roll, and subject to the limitations 
of — law, ma name o Anne O. eee, 3 Ca Spree B. Owen, late 
mpany G, Fifty-seventh Regiment Pe vania Volunteers. 
S freer of A 
ives. 
JOHN S AN, 
of the Senate pro tempore. 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. MCCOOK, Secretary, 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, Chief Clerk. 


No. 23.—ELIZABETH S. De KRAFFT. 

This bill is properly vetoed, for the reason, as stated in the veto itself, that it 
is of no possible advantage to the beneficiary mentioned. Mrs. De Krafft is al- 
ready, and properly, pensioned at the rate of $30 a month, under the general 
law. a clerical mistake the concluding clause, which is usually inserted 
jn such an original bill, was omitted, provid that she should be paid a pen- 
sion of fifty dollars a month in lieu of the pension she is now receiving.” It was 
mistake, at the same time it did nobody any harm, and it would hardly seem 
to afford occasion for the elaborate castigation of the two Houses of Congress 
that appears in the veto message. 

We append hereto the Senate report and the veto message. 

[Senate Report No. 723, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.) 

The petitioner, Elizabeth S. De Krafft, is the widow of John Charles Philip 
De late commodore United States Navy. She was pensioned under the 
general law at the rate of $30 per month, commencing November 25, 1885, with 
an addition of $2 a month for one minor child. 

By her petition, which is hereto appended, she asks that her pension be in- 
creased to $50 a month. It appears the record of services of her husband 
that he was oted to the rank of rear-admiral October 23, 1885, and that he 


rom 
died on the of the same month. 
It is believed that your committee have uniformly reported in favor of grant- 
ing this increase to the widows of officers of this rank, and they therefore report 
a bill to increase her pension to $50 per month, with the recommendation that 


it do pass. 


Petition of Mrs. Elizabeth S. De Krafft for increase of pension. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States : 
‘The prayer of your petitioner showeth that she is the widow of Rear-Admiral 
J. C. P. De Krafft, United States Navy, who died October 29, 1885, after forty-five 
service in the Navy: that she is left with two children dependent upon 
er; that the small pension ($30 per month) she now receives is insufficient for 
her support; that she is not able to provide a living by her own exertions for 
herself and children; and she prays that will grant her an increase of 
pension to the sum of $50 per month,as has been done in recent years in the 
case of widows and dependent families of senior officers of the a 
ELIZABETH 8, DE FFT. 


The undersigned concur in this request of Mrs. De Krafft, and desire that it 


John L. Worden, 
Rear-Admiral; Wm. Rogers Taylor, Rear-Admiral, Us. N.; Wm, Rad- 


dmiral, U.S. 
U.S. N.; Chas. Steed: 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. N.; 
Walker, Captain, U, S. N. 
and Recruiting. 


Record of service of John C. P. De Kraft. 
True copy from the records of the Navy Department, April 18, 1886.—Jno. W. 
Eg, 


[ 
H chief clerk.) 

Br tk C. P. De Krafft was appena a midshipman in the Navy October 19, 1841. 

December 4, 1841, he was ordered to the Independence; June 13, 1842, detached 
and 9 to the Congress; September 5, 1843, detached from the Preble and 
gran leave. 

October, 18, 1843, ordered to the Raritan; war with Mexico, first attack on Al- 
nia pare Sonoda Conner, 1846; January 2, 1847, detached from the Cum- 

eave. = 


a and ordered to 


848, detached eave. 
November 1, 1848, ordered to the Vixen; November 24, 1848, transferred to the 
ted any ea August 10, 


1847; April 27, 1850, detached from the nand 1 
July 27, 1850, ordered to the Naval Observatory; February 24, 1851, detached 
and gran leave. 5 


ber 22, 1852, ordered to duty on the Coast Survey; November 3, 1853, de- 
tached and placed on waiting orders. 8 f 
May 11,1854. ordered to the Michigan; October 12, 1855, detached and placed 
October id, 1855, warranted as master from September 14, 1855; October 
ri warranted as r from H 1855, 
promoted to lieutenant from September 15, 1855. : * $ 
x sen ee 1856, ordered to the John Adams; April 26, 1858, detached and granted 
mon leave. 
A any 1858, to the Michigan; September 20, 1859, detached and placed on wait- 
ing orders. 
may 10, 1860, to the Niagara; war of 1861-65, combined attack on Fort McCrea 
and defenses of Pensacola, frigate Niagara, November, 1861; June 14, 1862, de- 


tached and granted leave. 


June 19, 1862, to the navy-yard, Washington; August 5, 1862, promoted to lieu- 
nant-cot er from July 16, 1862; September 15, 1863, detached and placed 
on waiting orders. 


October 20, 1863, to command the Conemaugh; attack on Fort Powell, defenses 
— Mobile Bay, August 5, 1884; February 10, 1866, detached and placed on waiting 
orders. 


navy-yard, Washington; July 1 

the Bureau of Navigation; Octo! 
1883, ordered as president of the Board of Inspection and Survey; 

June 12, 18, promoted to 8 October 23, 1885, detached and placed on 


Leas, orders. 
He died at Washington, D. C., on the 29th of October, 1835. 


[Senate Ex, Doc. No. 183, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United States, relurning Senate bill No. 2223, with 
his objections thereto. 


June 21, 1886.—Read and laid upon the table. 
JUNE 23, 1886.—Referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed. 
To the Senate: 


Treturn without approval Senate bill number twenty-two hundred and twenty 
three, entitled “An act granting a pension to Elizabeth 8. De Krafft.” 

My objection to this bill is that it is of no possible advantage to the 8 
therein mentioned. It directs that her name be placed upon the pension-roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. The effect of such 
legislation would be to permit Mrs. De Krafft to draw a pension at the rate of 
thirty dollars each month from the date of the approval of the bill. 

On the 26th day of February, 1886, under the provisions of the general pension 
law, she was allowed a pension of this exact sum; but the payments were to 


date from November 10, 1885. 

I am so thoroughly tired of r fts of public money to individuals 
who in my view have no right or claim to the same, notwithstanding apparent 
Congressional sanction, that I interpose with a feeling of relief a veto in a case 
where I find it unnecessary to determine the merits of the application. In speak- 
ing of the promiscuousand ill-advised grants of pensions which have lately been 
presented to me for approval, I have ken of their “apparent Congressional 
sanction” in recognition of the fact a large proportion of these bills have 
never been submitted to a majority of either branch of ie, See! but are the re- 
sults of nominal sessions held for the express purpose of their consideration and 
attended by a small minority of the members of the respective Houses of the 
legislative ch of Government, 

‘Thus, in considering these bills, I have not felt that I was aided by the delib- 
erate judgment of the Congress ; and when I have deemed it my duty to disap- 
prove many of the bills presented, I have hardly regarded my action asa dis- 
sent from the conclusions of the people's representatives. 

I have not been insensible to the su; ons which should influence every 
citizen, either in private station or official place, to exhibit not only a just buta 

erous 2 of the services of our country’s defenders. In roview- 
the pension legislation presented to me, many bills have been approved 
upon the theory that every doubt should be resolved in favor of the proposed 
beneficiary. I have not, however, been able to entirely divest myself of the 
idea that the public money appropriated for pensions is the soldiers’ fund, 
which should be devoted to the indemnification of those who, in the defense of 
the Union and in the nation’s service have worthily suffered, and who, in the 
day of their dependence resulting from such suffering, are entitled to the ben- 
efactions of their Government, 

This reflection lends to the bestowal of pensions a kind of sacredness which 
invites the adoption of such principles and regulations as will exclude perver- 
sion as well as insure a liberal and generous application of grateful and nev- 
olent designs. Heedlessness and a disregard of the principle which underlies 
the granting of pensions is unfair to the wounded, crippled soldier who is hon- 
ored in the just recognition of his Government. Such a man should never find 
himself side by side on the pension-roll with those who have been tempted to 
attribute the natural ills to which humanity is heir to service in the Army. 
Every relaxation of principle in the granting of pensions invites applications 
without merit and encourages those who for gain urge honest men to become 
dishonest. Thus is the demoralizing lesson taught the people that, as against 
the public Treasury, the most questionable expedients are allowable. 

During the present session of Congress four hundred and ninety-three special 
pension bills have been submitted to me, and I am advised that one hundred 
and eleven more have received the favorabie action of both Houses of Con, 
and will be presented within a day or two, making over six hundred of these 
bills which have been passed up to this time during the present session, nearly 
three times the number at any entire session since the year 1861. With 
the Pension Bureau, fully . and by the most liberal rules, in 
active operation, supplemen n its work 8 legislation, it cer- 
tainly is not unreasonable to sup that all the years that have ela) 
since the close of the wara majority of the meritorious claims for pensions 
been presented and determined. 

Ihave now more than one hundred and thirty of these bills before me await- 
ing Executive action. It will be impossible to bestow upon them the examina- 
tion they deserve, and many will probably become operative which should be 


n the mean time I venture to suggest the significance of the startling increase 
in this kind of legislation and the consequences involved in its continuance. 


3 GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 21, 1886. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America,at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. ] 

An act granting a pension to Elizabeth S. De Krafft. 0 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is 

hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 

visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elizabeth S. De Krafft, 
widow of John Charles Philip De Krafft, late commodore and rear- admiral in the 


United States Navy. 
—.— JOBS 5 
oj ouse o, resentatives. 
i JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
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I certify that this act originated in the Senato, 


ANSON G. McCOOK, 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


HENRY W. BLAIR, 
For the Committee. 


MARY J. NOTTAGE, 
[Senate Report No. 14%, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JvLy 17, 1886.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following report 
(to ret e vetoed bill S. 2005). 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was recommitted Senate Report 1424, 
in the case of M A. Not „Calendar No. 1630, having considered the same, 
report, recommending that the same do stand as the report of the committee, 
and ined the bill pass, the objections of the President to the contrary notwith- 
standin; 
= . VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned, a minority of the Committee of the Senate on Pensions, sub- 
mit the eee ‘poten sete views in dissent to the eee of the majority on Sen- 
ate bill No. 2005, a pension to Mary J. Nottage,” and message of 
the President 9 e same to the Senate, with his objections to its pas- 


ub section 7, Article I of the Constitution of the United States, it is provided 


2885 ery bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall, before it becomesa law, be rere ted to the President of the United 
u 


States. If he soprou he shall sign’ it, 
ections at * 5 on their Journal. and e to consider it. 


Bader this constitutional provision the President, in the act of approving or 
— mA bill, es and is a part of the legislative power of the Gov- 
ernment. Inthe performance of this duty he must consider every question of 
fact in its relation to exist: Jaw involved in the passage of every bill submit- 
ted to him for approval by the vote of the two Houses. 

This isa wholesome and conservative provision in the fundamental law that 
unites the States. Tt was intended by its authors to secure the consideration of 
one power (so to nyse representing the entire body of ihe poopie of the whole 
Union as wers that represented States and 1 ties, who, it might 

more or — influenced by sectional or local as well én 


personal interests and sym 
iotic wisdom has been rec- 


which has ven by the 
from the 


bitte, 


Waiving an 8 upon the order, manner, or propriety of a rt so 
inde, DANO ered to test against the — ten and temper in which the — 
of the ee are reviewed and criticised th „and w. more 


the hustings tha the undersigned haye to * spews their dissent to 
the evident ‘political aT tort partion animus manifested in the preparation of said 


gather around him an aid and 
or them. The records of ore do the records of the executive de- 


— ini ies, in 1 

on tho interested parton of the kind, 

99 when. it to the undersigned, the President has ht 
as it appears to ign en 80 

in a patient, Taboro examination of the large number of bennon bills dndi 


lieve this generous system m „ ofthe Re- 

public, of the reproaches w and 

sought to be perpetrated, have bro on it, and, at the same time, has made 

manifest his purpose, courageo' o Treasury, it would seem to be 

a grateful duty of every member legislative department of 

rg: lod een hin and to seek toshare with this arduous but commend- 
e un 


their number but one query, and t of is presented, and 

that i 8 law or outside of it, Is the Y, by reason of 
disability incurred in line of duty whilst in the service of Government, en- 
N to D pamper for such disability ie e3 — Or, in — of appli- 
ion b; xist as war- 


rant un for law the compensation 55 
One may differ with the President in some one or more of the cases mentioned 
in this Gonads bere as to 3 conclusions upon the facts presented in case, but it 
xi — to to him unworthy motives in arriving to such con- 
usions, 


In the committee and in the Senate honest, nage ee Senators widely differin 
their conclasions upon the same array of facts. witnessed almost daily, 
and yet who that pauses to wait on reason, even foramoment, would denounce 
in bitter terms his brother Senator for such di difference 

The undersigned do not now and here review the Tats in each of thetwenty- 


three cases, as presented either by the committee or the President—the general 
character der of the rity report precludes them from — their view of 
Ww 1 law of the require as proper in such 


there arrayed an R paa the 
appitcation er Mrs. amittee an is one of — — it is even there to at 


tention to this array eres ot. Seale, 7d that. the, husband of Mrr JAMANG wae die. 
Dr 5 after that 
5 disease different 3 Sep- 
1802, and and departing € this life oben and that the ical tes- 
disease for w. hasi ie soldier » y discharged was 
y or remotely the cause of his death us marshaled by 
— —— are sufficient to call if not for ‘the 8 Me the bill, its more 
mature cons! 
pen from their — of the mode of considering pension cases in 
committee and in the Senate, and witnesses, as they are, of the power and effect 
of personal appeals of applicants, their s pass Congr agents, the undersigned are 
convinced that 9095 number of cases pass which are not maturely 
7 hed and c6nsidered upon their . 2 ; hence they the 
m and fidelity of the Presiden’ discharge of his constitu- 
tonal duty, he returns this and * ll wid he e to their passage. 


lly submitted. 
W. C. WHITTHORNE, 
J. N. CAMDEN. 
E. K. WILSON. 


MARGARET D, MARCHAND. 
{Senate Report No. 1466, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Is THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JULY 9, 1886.—Ordered to be printed. 


8, to referred 
dent of the United States 5 the bill is. — gr 
garet D. Marchand, widow of John B. Marchand, of t 
mit the 3 report: 

The committee have carefully considered said message in connection with the 

revious report made by them in this case, recommending the of said 

ill, and find that the ident has taken the course pursued by the Pension 
Bureau, which bureau refused to grant the desired nto Mrs Marchand 
upon the ground that the disease of which her late husband, Comm. 
chand, died could not be traced to disabilities incurred in the service while in 
* line of duty. 

ho committee beg leave to nrg (1) said veto message as a part of their re- 

port. Also (2) their previous report, accompanying the bill and recommending 
3 further (3 ar 0 — a letter from the chief clerk of the 


ts pass igo to the Senate. 
Navy Department giving the service of officer, They are as follows: 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 186. Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill with his 
objections thereto. ails 


To the Senate: 


aH sonmi e 8 bill number 5 75 — — 3 eee entitled 
n act granting a pe 5 Marchand,” w ee 
The beneficiary named in this bill is the widow of John B. d. who 
entered the United States Navy in 1828, who was promoted to ine rank of com- 
modore in 1866,and who was placed upon the retired-list in 1870. He died in 
err heart disease. 

. — filed an 3 for pension in 1883, claiming that his fatal dis- 
ease was caused by exposure and exertion in the service during the war of the 
rebellion. The application was because of the inability to furnish 
evidence to prove that the death had any relation to the naval service of the 


Iam unable to see how any other conclusion could have been reached. The 
information furnished by the report of the committee to whom this bill was re- 
ferred, and derived from other data before me, absolutely fails to connect the 
death of Commodore Marchand with any incidents of his naval service. 

This officer was undoubtedly brave and efficient, rendering his country valu- 
able service. But it does not a to have been of so distinguished a charac- 
ter, nor are the circumstances of his widow alleged to be such as to render a 


gratuity justifiable, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
ExECUTIYE MAxston, June 19, 1886, 
[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
n and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of Decem- 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 


An act granting a pension to Margaret D. ee 
Be it enacted by the Senate and a of Representatives of the United States o; 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of che! nterior be, and he 
hereby, sathorised i and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the ion laws, the name of Margaret D. d, 
widow of Commodore J. B. Marchand, late of the United States Nay 7 pay 
her a pension at the rate of fifty dollars per month from the date of passage 


of this act. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


JOHN SHERMAN, 
A President of the Senate pro tempore. 
I certify that thisact originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
x Chief Clerk. 


{Senate Report No, 171, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Sor posse oor whom was referred the bill (8. grantinga 
Lena —. D. Marchand, beg leave to state thata bill —5 th —— pur- 
pose w: the Committee on Pensions of the Senate duri afis second 
session piir the gin hth vem e — passed by the er ing in the 
House only for want 


that body. 
This committee beg to pears irie that they have examined the. facts in the 
whieh are tnp err of Mrs. pe oe wane sowed ge om — Alice P. Thorn- 
part 0 repo) 
% On this 15th day = 5 me, Harwood. clerk iiare who, See 
w 


ry. 


At that date he was in robust health and perfect physical condition. He 
ways — a man of unusual) rone eor nan veg wishing over 200 


pounds, and of y regular ts, and from the r marriage, to 
wit, the lith day of November, 1856, until — date of his ta . of the 


1886. 
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stenmer James Adger, in 1881, have never known him to have any sickness with 
the exception of some trivial derangement of 3 a days d n, and never 

niring any medical attendance. His habits throughout his entire life were 
uniformly regular and temperate. 

“To the best of my knowledge he went upon blockade duty in the year 1861, 
in his usual health, and came to our home in Baltimorein 1881. broken down in 
health and much reduced in flesh, after protracted blockade duty, and after the 
severe engagements while in command of the U. S. S. Lackawanna in Mobile 
Bay. At the date of his promotion to the rank of commodore, in the year 1866, 
for distinguished services, the usual physicial nation was waived. Soon 
after this date symptoms of defective circulation commenced, manifesting itself 
in the ends of his fingers, they becoming bloodless and livid in color. In 187lhe 
was a frequent sufferer from violent in his chest. In the winter of 1873and 
1874 Commodore Marchand was confined to the house, suff extremely from 
the swelling of bis fect. In the winter of 1874 and 1875 he hemo: of 
the lungs; the last of these hemorrhages was the immediate cause of his death. 
Dr. Maban, of Pennsylvania, our family physician, who attended Commodore 
Marchand during the early periods of his sickness, is now deceased. Drs. Dale 
and Ziegler, who attended him at his death, pronounced his complaint from 
which death resulted to be heart disease. 

“ My belief is farther strengthened by the information of Dr. Rideout, of An- 
napolis, Md,, that the defective circulation, pains in the chest, and swollen limbs 
were all symptoms of the heart disease which resulted in Commodore March- 
and’s death; and that all these symptoms and the disease which resulted in the 
commiodore’s death were produced by exposure co uent upon the continu- 
ous and excessive duties that he was called 5 while in the service 
of the United States Navy as above stated. 

“MARGARET D. MARCHAND. 


“Sworn to and snbscribed the day and year first above written, before me. 
[sear] “SPRIGG HARWOOD, 
“Clerk Circuit Court for Anne Arundel County.” 


On this 15th day of May, before me, Sprigg Harwood, clerk of circuit court 
for Anne Arundel County, personally ap Alice P, Thornton, who, being 
98 according to law, de and says: 

That she is a sister of the within-namęd Margaret D. Marchand, and that 
she has read and carefally examined the affidavit of her said sister hereto ap- 
pended; that she has personal knowledge of the condition of health and differ- 
ent stages of disease that finally resulted in the death of Commodore Marchand ; 
and also personal knowledge of the statements contained in the annexed affi- 
davit, and that she verily believes the same to be true. 

“ALICE P. THORNTON. 


“Sworn and subscribed this 15th day of May, 1834, before me. 
LAL. “SPRIGG HARWOOD, 
“Clerk Circuit Court for Anne Arundel County.” 


The committee also desire to attach and make a part of their report the fol- 
lowing account of the service of Commodore Marchand in Mobile Bay: 

The morning of the 5th of ani 1864, found Admiral Farragut, with his 
fleet, consisting of the Richmond, Port Royal, Lackawanna, Seminole, Monon- 


Kenne! Ossipee, I Oneida, Galena, Brooklyn, Octorara, Meta- 
comet, and lastly the Hartford, the admiral's flag-ship, at the mouth of Mobile 
y. Among the efficient officers who contributed to this im: 


the entrance to the bay. 

he Brooklyn and Octorara were in the l The wanna, the Sem- 
inole, was in the center of the line of battle. Fort Morgan first. ed fire upon 
the fleet, and the rebel boats Tennessee, Morgan, Gaines, and inside the 
bay, raked the vessels with shot and shell. 

“Just around the point of land behind Fort Morgan could be seen three 
saucy-looking gunboats and the famous ram . The latter was then 
considered the strongest and most powerful ironclad eyer put afloat—looking 
like a turtle, with sloping sides, covered with iron plates 6 inches in thick- 
n oroughly riveted er, and haying a formidable iron beak project- 
ing into the water. Her armament consisted of six heavy guns of English 
make, sending a solid shot weighing 110 pounds irresistibly against everything 
but the turrets of the monitors, 

In addition to these means of resistance, the narrow channel in front of the 
fort had been lined with torpedoes. These were in the water, anchored to the 
bottom, and were chiefly in the shape of beer kegs, filled with powder, from 
the sides of which projected numerous little tubes containing fulminate, which 
it was expected would be exploded by contact with passing vessels. 

Although shot and shell were flying around, none struck the Lacka wanna’s 
hull, doing serious injury, until she was within 400 or 500 yards of Fort Mo 3 
when a heavy elongated shot from the fort passed through the ship's side, E - 
ing and wounding sixteen men at the 150-pound rifle, when it carried away two 


stanchions of the taffrail, through the foremast, and carried away the head 
of the sheet cable bits, then, poe rough the other side of the ship, fell into 
the water. Blood and ed human remains for a time impeded the working 


man; 
of the 150-pounder, The firing of shells from the Union fleet was so continuous 

ven away from their guns. At 8} o’clock in the 
morning the Union fleet had passed beyond the range of the guns of Fort Mor- 
gan, when the ram Tennessee was seen approaching, The admiral signal 
to the Monongahela, commanded by Captain Strong, as being nearest, to run 
her down. The vessel was armed with a heavy artificial iron prow, and was, 
Graan À the wooden vessels, the best adapted to the purpose of executing the ad- 


's order. 
“At the same time the signal was sent up tothe Lackawanna to also attack the 
Tennessee. The Mono ela first struck the rebel craft angularly, glancing off 
and doing her no perceptible injury. The Lackawanna was more fortunate, 
and struck her at a angles to her keel, The concussion was tremendous, 
both vessels rebounding, but soon after drifted against each other, broadside to 
broadside, head and stern. Atthis juncture Captain Marchand ordered the guns 
to be fired into the enemy, the vessels then being so close as to almost enable 
the men to touch eachother. Theeffect of this broadside was to force the enemy 
to abandon their guns, thereby so disabling them as to prevent their the 
guns on that side during the remainder of the engagement. The men on either 

ip fought hand to hand. A determined attempt was here-made crew 
of Captain Marchand, under his orders, to board the enemy's ship, but was found 
to be im ble on account of the heavy coating of tallow with which the 
enemy's iron decks were covered. 

“ Many of his men slipped off ahd fell into the water. In the attempt to run 
down the Tennessee the stem of the Lackawanna was cut and crushed far back of 
the planks’ ends, doing her great injury, and 3 her iu places but afew inches 

the Lackawanna in coping 


above the water. From the disabled condition o 
rior antagonist, the two vessels became se’ the ram 


with this much su para 
going ahead, and the Lackawanna having nothing to hold on by, her captain or- 


*Since promoted to commodore, 


the as the wanna, 
enemy.“ (J. C. Kinney, in Scribner’s Month! 
Aer the Lackawanna had cleared the ford she 
down the Tennessee, but before reaching her the rebel flag 
down, a white one hoisted,and the ram had surrendered to the Union fleet, 
At a by that time encompassed her on all sides, rendering her escape impossi- 
e,” 
The committee beg leave, therefore, to report the bill favorably. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 10, 1883, 


Sin: In reply to your letter of the 21st ultimo, you are informed that John P. 
Marchand was ne a midshipman in the Navy May 1, 1828; October 27, 
nayy-yard, Philadelphia; August 22, 1829, detached and or- 

dered to the 1 ovember sa pp re sacra “iy ane igen Shark; 
en he de pen gee and orde e Porpoise; August letached 
and placed on waiting orders; October 4, 1832, ordered to the Experiment; 
December 18, 1832, detached and placed on waiting orders; April 29, 1833, or- 
dered to the navy-yard, Norfolk; November 11, 1833, detached and placed on 
waiting orders june 14, 1834, promoted to midshipman; August 6, 1834, 
ord to the Potomac; December 16,1834, detached and ordered to the Shark; 
May 7, 1835, detached to the John Adams; “age! 26, 1837, detached and placed 
on waiting orders; June 12, 1837, ordered to the Porpoise; May 22, 183%, de- 
tached placed on waiting orders; October 25, 1838, ordered to the Wood- 
bury; January 4, 1839, detached and wait orders; April 18, 1839, ordered to the 
Levant; September 6, 1839, d ; January 29, 


1840. moi 
ren; Saly 10, 1840, detached and to the Erie; October 1, 1810, detached and wait 
orders; August 11, 1841, ordered to the Van Buren; February II, 1813, detached 
and to the dywine; September 19, 1845, detached and granted leave; No- 
vember 13, 1845, ordered to the navy-yard, Philadelphia; November 13, 1818. de- 
tached ordered to the Ohio; June 17, 1850, detached from the Saint Mary's 
and ted leave of absence; August 17, 1850, ordered to the naval rendezvous 
Hiladelphia; March 15, and ordered to the Cumberland; July 
etached ted three months’ leave; September 14, 1855, promoted 
commander; 25, 1855, ordered to the Bureau of Construction, &e. ; 
Sp pean 1858, detached and ordered to command the Memphis; May 23, 
„de: and ted leave; Jan 10, 1861, ordered as light-house in- 
e of caer sat ict; August 31, 1 detached vice mare — euere 
e James t; 1862, promoted to captain; etae! 
: dog Side, ordered to samien the. 


and wait orders; Octo! Lackawanna; No- 
vember 26, 1864, detached and wait orders; December 30, 1864, ordered to special 
duty with Rear-Admiral G ry; July 11, 1865, detached and ordered to the 
navy-yard, Philadelphia; July 25, 1866, promoted to commodore; August 31, 

di and wait orders; November 27,1866, ordered as member of the 
board of examiners; Ma 


y 9, 1868, detached and ordered to ordnance duty at the 
navy-yard, Philadelphia; August 1, 1868, detached and ordered to command the 
navy-yard, Philadel August 27, 1870, placed on the retired-list; September 
E eet ee Pa, the 13th April, 1875. 

e on „1875. 
(Claim No. 8888. Navy widow.—L. O. W.) 
A A Y i i 
ii z JNO. W. HOGG, 
Chief Clerk. 
Hon, Wm. W. DUDLEY. 
Commissioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C. 


It that Commodore Marchand entered the Navy in 1828, and was 
p upon the retired-list in 1870, thus serving his country forty-two years, 

Ilis widow, the claimant, makes affidavit, as set forth in the foregoing report, 
as also does Alice P. Thornton, which es the committee An connection 
with such service of forty-two years) that the disease was incurred, or the causes 
which led to iv bypa 2 the long period of service of this officer. 

It has been custom of a for some time to grant $50 per month to 
the widows of bri nerals in the Army, and of eommodores in the Navy, 
and also to the widows of officers of higher rank. This is, therefore, not an ex- 
ceptional case. 3 

hese pensions to widows of naval officers are paid from what is known as 
the naval fund, which accrues from contributions of the officers and men of the 
Navy; and naval officers have al looked forward to having their families 
fail A a portion of this fund to which they have contributed, and which they 
look upon as to that 23 

The committee believe this veto is the first of the kind ever transmitted to 
Congress by a President of the United States, and they take issue with his 
reasons for 80 , believing that if they did not have the positive evidence of 
Mrs. Marchand and Alice Thornton that it would be fairto infer that the disease 
of which this officer died must have been the result of, or must have originated 
in, the hardships of the service, covered by this lengthened period of forty-two 
y 


ears. 
The President does the memory of this ry oe ay saying he “was un- 


uable service,” butadds, 


mee, hich cloud th 
: “ But it (his valuable service) does ap ha 
sod a character, nor are the circumstances of bis widow alleged to 
be such, as to render a gratuity justifiable,” 

An officer who has gone through all the grades of the service from a cadet to 
a commodore; who was in thatservice during two wars; whocommanded ship 


fore. He sa) 


after ship, and of whose try and ability no question has ever been raised— 
the committee say that widow of such an officer should not now be told that 
the services of her husband were not of a distinguished chai r; nor should 


racte! 

the natural sħrinking of a woman to e before the world the daily necessi- 
ties of her life and home, to meet which the pension asked for would andis, 
most desirable, and especially so when it is to come from a fund in the — 
of which she has an undoubted claim such criticisms the committee as- 

sert can not be given as reasons by the Executive of the United States for de- 
priving the widow of a brave and efficient officer of that which is her just right. 
The committee, therefore, believing the claim to be a — and meritorious 
one, and the reasons presented for its refusal as of no avail, and adverse to a fit 
and proper ition of manly, loyal, and efficient service running througha 
jod of nearly halfa century, do recommend the paseno of the bill S. 226, the 

ng. 


Pejoctions of the President to the contrary notwithstand: 
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JOSEPH ROMISER, 


[Senate Report No. 1536, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JULY 20, 1886.—Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. Wiisoy, of Maryland, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the 
following report (to accom: * 
The Committee on 


Joseph 
the passage of the bill, the objections of the President to 
standing; and, as the 1 ſor such report and recommendation, adopt the 
statement of facts and reasons set forth in the following unanim 

from the House Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the veto m 
of the President of the United States on the bill (H. R. 1059) to grant a pension to 
2 Romiser, submit the following report: 

This bill was considered by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and favor- 
ably reported May 1, 1886, as follows: 

“ The facts of this case, which are completely substantiated, are briefly as fol- 


ws: 

WA a claimant UAN 3 member of ag yo Frank Mason's banat apr A — volun- 
teers, of Frostburg, aguy County, Maryland, This company of volunteers 
was not 5 ther the United States or State service. On the 19th of 
June, 1861, claimant was with said company when they were ordered to proceed 
to Cumberland, Md., to repel a threatened attack of the confederate forces. 
Upon the arrival of the company in Cumberland the men were ordered to un- 
cap their muskets, While doing this duty a musket in the hands of Alpheus 
Beall was accidentally discharged, and a minie-ball, with which it was charged, 
struck claimant in the left side of the neck, coming out near the left ye, entirel 
destroying the sight of his eye, the hearing of his left ear, and the hinge of 

wW. 


Dr. George B. Fundenburg testifies that he was one of the surgeons who 

rofessionally attended claimant, He found thata minie-ball had entered at 

e back part of the neck, passed along on the outside of the skull, under the 
ear, breaking the jaw at its ramus, and making its exit through the molar bone 
below and to the outer side of the eye of the same side. The wound was a dan- 
gerous one, but after a long sickness he recovered, but has lost the hearing of 
the injured ear and the sight of the eye. There is considerable deformity of 
the face caused by exfoliation of the bone. 

“The claim was rejected by the Pension Bureau because ‘claimant was not 
in the military service of the United States.’ The Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions have heretofore uniformly declined to recommend the granting of a pen- 
sion to soldiers not enroiled in the service of the United States or acting under 
the immediate orders of an officer inthe United States service. They are fully 
satisfied that this rule is the proper one, and that it should be rigidly adhered 
to; otherwise it will be readily seen that the door would be opened wide toa 
great number of claimants of w. it would be impossibie to obtain any official 


“It will be observed, however, that this man joined a military organization 
very early in the late war, and before the matter of enlistment and military or- 
ganization was understood. June 19, 1861, he went with his company in obedi- 
ence to orders to repel a threatened attack on Cumberland, and in the perform- 
ance of this duty he reccived a serious wound, which imperiled his life at the 
time and has materially disabled him ever since, 


nging to arms and going without hesitation when or- 
d point, every volunteer would have hesitated or declined 
tomarch until he was regularly enlisted, enrolled, and mustered into the service 
of the United States. 

This case differs in all from those who, for one consideration or an- 
other and later on the war, declined to enter the service of the United States, 
preferring organizations of a State or even local character. 

“Your committee must content themselves with this brief statement of their 
views as to this particular case, and, by reason of the distinction attempted to 
be drawn between this and most other cases, they report the bill favorably and 
recommend its Bee 

On the 5th of July, 1886, the bill, having passed both Houses and been pre- 
sented to the President for his signature, was returned to the House with the 
following message: 


To the House âf Representatives: 

Therewith return without approval House bill No. 1059, entitled “An act to grant 
a ion to Joseph Romiser.“ 

The Pension Bureau — pee that the records of the office fail to show that an 
application has been filed in favor of this claimant, tho it is stated in the re- 
port of the House committee that such a claim was made and rejected on the 

und that the claimant was not, at the time of injury, in the service of the 


It peg eA — from the report of the committee that the beneficiary 

bill was not in the service of the Government at such a time, and 
also that he had not been mustered into the service of any State military organ- 
ization. It is stated that he belonged to Capt. Frank Mason’s company of vol- 
unteers, of Frostburg, in the State of land. 

Whether this company was organized for the purpose of co-operating at any 
time with the Union or State forces is not alleged, and it may well have been 
existing merely for the purpose of neighborhood protection. 

Such as it was, the company was ordered in June, 1861, to proceed to Cumber- 
Jand to repel a threate attack of confederate forces. Upon arriving at that 
place the men were ordered to uncap their muskets, In doing this, and through 
the n oe of another member of the company whose musket was dis- 
ch k claimant was wounded. 

It does not seem to me that the facts in this case, so far as they have been de- 
veloped, justify the passage of this act. 


EXECUTIVE Maxstox, July 5, 1886. 


An act to grant a pension to Joseph Romiser 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
America in Con assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place the name of J Romiser, late of 
Capt. k Mason’s company of jand volunteers, on the ion-roll 
— to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws of the United 


JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representati 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
1 — that this act originated in the House of Representatives. 


JNO. B. CLARK, In., Clerk. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


of the Uniled States of 


s 


The files from the Pension Office from which the information was obtained 
upon which the report of the committee was based were returned to the Pen- 
Office May 16, 1886, and were doubtless there when the veto nu was 
written, but through the carelessness of some clerk were not presen to the 
President when he called for them, but on the contrary he was informed that 
“the records of the office fail to show that an application has been filed in favor 
of this claimant.” 

These files, which are now before your committee, show that the application 
was filed June 7, 1879, alleging : 

“That at Cumberland, Md., June 19, 1861, claimant was shot through the left 
side of the neck, coming out at the corner of left eye, entirel ery rag: the 
sight of left eye and the hearing of the left ear, injuring the sight of the right 
eye and breaking the mS of the jaw on the left side of the by a musket- 
ball—gun being accidentally d in the hands of Private Alpheus Beall.” 

In support of the claim the following affidavits were filed: 

STATE OF MARYLAND, Alleghany County, ss, to wit: 

On this 13th day of May, A. D. 1879, personally appeard before me, the sub- 
scriber, Theo. Luman, clerk of the circuit court in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, James M. Shober, a citizen of good repute of Cumberland, Md., who 
paving posi first duly sworn according to law, did depose and say for himself 
that his name is James M. Shober; that his residence is Cumberland, Md. ; that 
his age is forty-three years; that he was first lieutenant of Company I, Second 
Maryland Infantry, Purrell Home Bri ‘Volunteers; that he is well acquainted 
with Joseph Romiser, now a citizen of Cumberland, Md.; that said Romiser was 
a member of Capt. Frank Mason's company of volunteers of Frostburg, Md., 
who went to Cumberland, Md.,in the month of zeae 1861, at the request of the 
citizens and corporate au! orities of Cumberland, Md., to resist a threatened at- 
tack upon the city of Cumberland by the confederate forces ; that he recollects 
the time, place, and general facts in connection with the shooting of Joseph 
a through the left neck and face, by Alpheus Beall, which are as follows, 


to wit: $ 

That he was one of Captain Mason’s volunteers for this occasion; that he heard 
the report of the gun, and was in a few minutes afterward with Romiser, and 
saw where Romiser had been shot; that he set up with Romiser the same night 
that he was shot; that our company returned to Frostburg the next day; that 
he of his own knowledge knows that the said Romiser was disabled for a long 


time. 
JAMES M. SHOBER, 


Subscribed and sworn to the year and date firstabove written. In testimony 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and the official seal of the circuit court 
for Alleghany County, Maryland. 

THEO. LUMAN, 


Clerk of the Circuit Court for Alleghany County Maryiand. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, Alleghany County ss, to wit; 


On this 13th day of May, A. D. 3 appeared before me, the sub- 
scriber, Theo. Luman, clerk of the t court in for the State and county 
aforesaid, John W. Hadley, a citizen of good repute, of Cumberland, Md., who, 
having been first duly sworn according to law, did dispose and say tor himself 
that his name is John W. 5 1 É that his residence is Cumberland, Md.; that 
his age is fifty-three years; that he is well acquainted with Joseph Romiser, now 
a citizen of Cumberland, Md.; that he was a member of Capt. Frank Mason's 
company of volunteers of Frostburg, Md., who went to Cumberland, Md., in the 
month of June, 1861, at the request of the citizens and corporate authorities of 
Cumberland, Md., to resist a threatened attack upon the city of Cumberland by 
the confederate forces; that he recollects of the time, place, and general factsin 
connection with the shooting of Joseph Romiser by Alpheus Beall, which are 
as follows, to wit: 

That he was one of the first persons present after Romiser fell; that he nursed 
Romiser for about one week, when two other nurses took charge of him, He was 
taken to the American House building ; that he was attended by Su n George 
B. Fundenburg, M. D., of Cumberland, Md. and the surgeon of the Eleventh 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, whose name he does not recollect, said regiment be- 
ing commanded by Ool. Lewis Wallace; that he has read the petition and 
deposition of the said Joseph Romiser, and it is correct in every particular. 

JOHN W. HADLEY. 

Subscribed and sworn to the year and date first above written. In testimony 

whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal of the circuit court for Alle- 


ghany County, Maryland. 
Hes EE iat THEO; LUMAN, 
Clerk of the Circuit Court for Alleghany County, Maryland, 


STATE or PENNSYLVANIA, 
Fayette County, to wit: 


On the 7th day of June, A. D. 1879, personally appeared before me, the sub- 
seriber, J. M. levee, prothonotary of the court of common pleas, a court of 
record in and for the te and county aforesaid, Alpheus Beall, who, having 
been first duly sworn according to law, did depose and say: That his name is 

Beall; that is that his present fice 
State of Pennsylvania; that in 


they were o Cumberland, Md., on the 19th day of June, A. 
D. 1861; that said com y were ordered to |, Md., to repel a threat- 
ened attack of the confederate forces. 


That upon the company’s arrival in Cumberland, Md., the men were ordered 
to take caps off of the muskets; that whiledoing this duty his (Beall’s) musket, 
in his 8 hands, was accidentally discharged, the contents of his 
musket, being loaded with a minie-ball, struck Private Joseph Romiser, of said 
company, in the left side of the neck, coming out near the left eye, entirely de- 
stroying the sight of Romiser’s left eye and the hearing of the left ear, and break- 
ing the hinge of the left jaw, thereby disabling said Komiser for many months 
and injuring him permanently for life; that it was purely an accident, and 
neither Romiser nor your deponent was to blame or were responsible for said 


accident. 
That this deposition is made for the purpose of assisting said Romiser to pe 
cure a pension from the General Government, as your deponent believes him 
justly and equitably entitled to same; that this deponent is not interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the prosecution of theinvalid pension claim of said Joseph 


iser. 
ron ALPHEUS BEALL, 


Subscribed and sworn to this 7th day of June, A. D. 1879, before me, the sub- 
scriber, prothonotary of the court of common pleas of the county of Fayette, 
and State of Pennsylvania. 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the official seal 


of said court, 
J, M. OGLEVEE, 
Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas of the County of Fa: 5 
Slate of vania, 


` srare OF MARYLAND, Alleghany County, to wil: : 


On this 13th day of May, A. D. 1879, personally, before me the subscriber, The- 


odore Luman, clerk of the circuit court in and for the State and county afore- 
said, Dr. George B. duit yy M. D., a practicing physician, and a citizen of 
good repute, of Cumberland „Who, having been first duly sworn according 
to law, did depose and say for himself: That his name is George B. Funden- 
burg; that his residence is Cumberland, Md.; that his profession eg nore 
practicing physician, and that he has practiced medicine for upwards of fo: 

(as; that his age is sixty-four years; that he is well acquainted with Josep 

niser, now a citizen of Cumberland, Md.; that said Romiser was a member 
of Capt. Frank Mason’s company of volunteers, of Frostburg, Md., who went 
to Cumberland in the month of June, A. D. 1861, at the uest of the citizens of 
Cumberland, Md., to repel a threatened attack upon the oity of Cumberland by 
the confederate forces, 

That he recollects well the time, place,and general facts in connection with 
the shooting of Joseph Romiser through the left side of the neck end face by 
Alpheus Beall, as he, the said Funden pd was one of the physicians and sur- 

ns 4 705 cae a attended the said Romiser; that the facts are as fol- 
ows, $ 

I found that a minie-ball bad entered at the back part of the neck, passed 
along on the outer side of the skull, under the ear, breaking the jaw at its ramus, 
and making its exit through the bone, below and to the outer side of the 
eye of the same side. The wound was a dangerous one, but after a long sick- 
ness he recovered, but has lost the hearing of the injured ear and the sight of 
the eye. There is considerable deformity of the face, caused by exfoliat: of 
bone. He has suffered ever since with frequent and protracted attacks of neu- 
ralgia, and there is danger that sympathetic ophthalmia may cause the loss of 
the remaining eye. 

have known Romiser for twenty years, and know him to be a man of excel- 
lent eharacter and steady habits, and: have always considered his case as one 
very strongly fortified and entitled to a favorable consideration. 
GEO. B, FUNDENBERG, M. D,, 
Late Surgeon Colonel Birney's Twenty-third Regimeut Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Witness my hand and seal of the circuit court for Alleghany County, Mary- 
land, the year and date first above written. éi 
HEO. LUMAN, 


T 
Clerk of the Circuit Court for Alleghany County, Maryland. 


It appears that the command of which claimant was a member was a provis- 
ional company at ico ag, rare ype command of Capt. Frank Mason, or- 


nsion, 

December 28, 1881, this claim was in the Pension Office for the reason 
not in military service of the United States. See 4693,” 

In an office letter the Pension Office sets forth more fully the reasons of rejec- 
tion as follows: The Adjutant-General, United States Army, reporting that no 
such organization was at the time mustered into the military service of the 
United States, this office was constrained, under the provisions of law, especially 

ragraph 4693, Revised Statutes, to reject the claim, applicant ha never 

en regularly enrolled and having failed tomakeand complete his application 
prior to date of limitation established by said section, namely, July 4, 174. Par- 
agraph 3, section 4693, Revised Statutes, in reciting the persons who shall be en- 
titled to pensions, reads: 

Any person not an enlisted soldier in the Army, serving for the time bein; 
as a member of the militia of any State, under orders of an officer of the Uni 
States, or who volunteered for the time being to serve with any regularly or- 
ganized military or naval forces of the United States, or who otherwise volun- 
teered and rendered service in any engagement with rebels or Indians, disabled 
in consequence of wounds or injury received in the line of duty in such tempo- 


rary service.“ 

The pa h further provides that all such claims must be prosecuted to a 
successful issue before July 4,1874. The failure of this claimant to make his 
application and prosecute his claim before the expiration of the limitation has 
deprived him of his pension for nearly twenty-five years. It seems to your 
committee that it is the duty of Con to grant it to him now when he does 
ask for it. The precedents for this d of legislation are very numerous, and 
extend back many years. 

It has never been held an insuperable bar to apension thata claimant had not 
been regularly mustered into the military service, The established require- 
ment has been that it should be shown that the pary was wounded or received 
an injury while rendering service in defense of his country in a legitimate way 
and under the direction of a proper officer, In the Forty-eighth Congress a pen- 
sion was granted toa civilian who wasa volunteer employé of the Sanitary 
Commission, and who lost his leg by the boat upon which he had charge of 
stores being fired upon by a rebel ery. A bill was introduced and has be- 
come a law during this Congress granting a persion: to Albert L, Allen, an em- 
ployé of the Quartermaster’s Department, who was wounded in an action. 

In the case of Mrs. Mooneyhan (H. R. 6801) a pension was granted on account 
of the death of her husband, though he died of fever the day before he was to 
have been mustered into service, and the bill was approved by the President. 

A bill granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret A. Poland, widow of Alexandria 
Poland, a citizen of Virginia, who was murdered by confederate soldiers be- 
cause he had sold supplies to the Union forces and had fed Union soldiers, was 
also approved by the President, Quite a number of bills ting pensions to 
militiamen who received injuries or incurred disabilities have been approved, 
though no claim was made that they had been mustered into the United States 


service. 2 

All of these bills met the hearty approval of your committee, for their rule has 
been to recommend the passage of bills granting pensions to persons who were 
wounded or injured while honestly defending the flag of the country, even 
though by some technicality their cases did not come within the scope of the 

neral law. On the 15th of this month, by a vote of nearly three to one, this 

ouse passed a bill placing on the pension-roll the name of Catherine Waters, 
whose son, a steward on rd of the steamer Benefit, was killed in an engage- 
ment with confederate forces, 

The facts in this case, briefly stated, appear to be that an attack was threat- 
ened upon the Union forces at Cumber d; an appeal was made by the au- 
thorities to the local provisional oompany for help in defending the place. The 
company to which claimant belon; promptly responded. ile this soldier 
was standing in the ranks of the Union forces with their guns loaded for the 


enemy he received a severe oka destroying the sight of one eye and the 


a of one ear, terribly disſigu 
ie. 

The question presented to your committee is not whether, under existing law, 
he is entitled to a pension, he was, there would be no occasion for a special 
enactment; but the point ore is, did this man render such aservice to the 
United States as to entitle him to receive from it a favorable consideration of 
his claim? Your committee believe he did. Voluntarily he responded to its 
call for aid, and in doing so received a terrible wound, from which he has ever 
since suffered, and the effects of which will follow him to his ve. Every 
true lover of hia@pantry every man who desires to see justice done to those 
who freely suffe: in behalf of that country will rejoice in the passage of this 
bill; and your committee . aroro the opinion that had it not been for 
the carelessness of the clerk in rge of the papers, and his failure to present 
them when they were called for by the President, there would have been no oc- 
casion to make this report. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend the passage of this bill, the objection 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding. 


him, and very narrowly escaping with 


NEWCOMB PARKER. 
[Senate Report No. 1561, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
July 24, 1886.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BLAIR, on behalt of the majority of the Committee on Pensions, submitted 
the following report: 

(To accompany bill S. 1077 and message.) 

The majority of the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States returning Senate bill No. 1077, grant- 
ing a pension to Newcomb Parker, with his objections to the pamase of the 
same, are considered the message and reconsidered the bill and the evidence 
in support thereof, and report: 

This is really an interest ng case. The claimant filed his declaration Sgt sang 
7,1880, six months before the expiration of the limitation for arrears, so that 
granted he would be pensioned from the incurrence of the disability, and be- 
come entitled to considerable money. He proved that he had suffered from a 
broken ankle received in line of duty, and there was no doubt about it. 

Two special examiners successively reported in favor of the claim, There 
must have been parties in the Pension Office who resented these favorable re- 
ports of their own agents, If two favorable reports resultin rejection, how many 
are necessary to secure the admission of a claim under the rules of the Pension 
Office? Where the reports continue in a man's favor why should the office in- 
terrupt the flow of good results by interposing a rejection? It would seem that 
the best chance of success is to have a bad case, since verdicts for the plaintiff 
turn him out of court, 

This is not an obscure case either, for the certificate of disability shows that 
claimant was discharged for this very permanent hurt “ by reason of an old irre- 
ducible dislocation and fracture of right ankle-joint, received at Fort Totten, 
D.C. Is unfit for duty in Invalid Corps.” 

A permanent incurable hurt, contracted in the service, is proved by their own 
records,and then proved again by two reports of their own agents, who must 
have known better than to do justice if it could be avoided when their work 
had torun the gauntlet of such official supervision at Washington. 

Well, the result of all this demonstration was the rejection of the claim, No- 
vember 10, 1845, on the und that claimant “is unable to prove that he con- 
tracted or had any disability in the service that he did not have prior to enlist- 
ment,” and the claimant was notified rian AT Whereupon, January 14, 
1886, Senator Epmunps introduced the anager, Yo 1 (S. 1077): 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Newcomb Parker, late of Company K, Eleventh 
Regiment of Vermont Volunteers.” : 

hich, on the 15th day of April, was reported by the Committee on Pensions 
to the Senate without amendment, and the following statement of facts sub- 
mitted in support of the bill: 

[Senate Report No. 561, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1077) granting 
a sion to Neweomb Parker, have examined the same, and report: 

e claimant, Newcomb Parker, late private of Company K, E.eventh Ver- 
mont Volunteers, enlisted Au 14, 1862, and was d February 8, 1864, 
He made application for pension January 7, 1880, alleging dislocation of right 
ankle by a falling stockade at Fort Slocum, D. C., about January 1, 1864. The 
claim was rej November 10, 1885, on the und that the claimant is unable 
to prove that he contracted or had any disability in the service that he did not 
have prior to enlistment. 

It appears from the report of the Adijutant-General that this soldier was dis- 
abled by reason of lameness from the fracture of ankle-joint December 31, 1863, 
and that on February 8, 1864, was discharged for disability, but when and where 
fracture of ankle occurred the records do not show. The certificate of disability 
for discharge is, however, on file, and states that he was found unable to per- 
form the duties of a soldier because of old and irreducible dislocation and fract- 
ure of right ankle-joint received at Fort Totten, D. C., and unfit for duty in In- 
valid Corps, d at his own request, disability one-quarter. 

The last examination by a medical board, August 6, 1885, rates the disability 
by reason of injury to right ankle at total. 

The claimant has entered evidence of several parties who knew him before 
enlistment, showing that he was then a sound man and had no difficulty with 
— ankles, and also testimony as to the incurrence of the disability in the serv- 


ce. 

The reportof a special examiner, dated October 23, 1885, which closes as fol- 
lows, is also on file: 

From the testimony in this claim I am of the opinion it is one of merit, and 
therefore respectfully recommend it for admission.“ 

The report of another special examiner, in which a large amount of testimony 
was taken, dated August 4, 1885, is also on file, in which he states: 

I think there is merit in the claim for injury of right ankle, and that on that 
account it may be admitted.” 

It would seem from this evidence that there can be no doubt that this disa- 
bility was incurred in the service, and that this case should properly have been 
admitted as recommended—as recommended by the special examiners—in the 
Pension Office. Why it was not so admitted does not appear from the papers. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 

On the 21st of April the bill passed the Senate, and on the 12th of June it passed 
the House of Representatives, was enrolled June 14, and went to the President 
for his approval on the 21st of June, whereupon such p: ings were had as 
the following letter indicates to be usual in such cases. It will be observed that 
enrolled bills can not come tothe possession of the Interior Department save 
from the custody of the President, who receives them from Congress. 

[From letter in other cases, June 14, 1886.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Sin: I send herewith enrolled bills, as follows: * * * Please cause the 
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JULY 31, 


same to be cri ee tie oon o ek ee our 
fon any to their approval are known to exist. In cases where 
3 exist th should be AAY set forth. 
ery A 


H, 8. MULDROW, Acting Secretary. 
The COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


6, PF Office in this case were called 
the Senate committee, and April 15 were returned to the Pension 


now 1 of 9 — e repot andof the from and after 
. — of the enrolled bill e President, and demand for the 
Commissioner 8 the eee of his subordinates in thi 

case, ber the following report of the evidence on flle is the result. 


February 
forand sent to 
N 


served that this document itself proves that it is made after the Senate action 
took place, and was known to the Commissioner, who personally examined this 
case, as adocument printed herewith, containin, ms it does, — these words: The 


papers were sent to the Senate Committee on 
returned April 15, 1886.“ 


[No. 335797. .Newcomb Parker, Company K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers.] 


Claim was rejected November 10, 1885, on the ground that claimant is unable 
to prove that he contracted or had any disability in the service that he did not 
have prior to enlistment. 

Soldier enlisted as private August 14, 1862, and was transferred to One hundred 
and rh scan ghee apen, Second Battalion Invalid Corps, December 31, 1863, 
at CL y reason of lameness from fracture of ankle-joint and flat 
foot. “Discharged Fa February psn for 5 

Certificate of disability he ischarged by reason of an “old 
irreducible dislocation nie Tectare of Hast ns 1 Fort Totten, 
D. C., is unfit for duty | in invalid corps, and is discharged at his own request; 
disability, one-fourth.” 

Regimental records not on file. 

Claimant alleges in declaration filed Jan 7, 1880, that about January 1, 
1864, at meds Slocum, D. C., he had his right le dislocated by the falling of a 


In 3 before special examiner he states that as near as he can remem- 
ber, itwas in October, 1863, at Fort Slocum, D. Ss a detachment of his company 
aiie 8 in strengthening the earthwork by dri a stockade. He was 

top o! parapet headline one of the 3 when he slipped and fell inte 
the ditch, and the timber came down on him and crushed his right ankle. Was 


‘ebruary 6, 1886, and 


picked up by his comrades and taken to regimental h 3 N eee 
‘ort Totten, where Company K was stationed, ax Never 
any trouble {vith his feet or ankle prior to 8 never received 
any injury to right foot or ankle since — admits an injury to left 
hip by being squeezed between two cars in 1873 or 1874. Was stripped and ex- 
amined at enlistment, 

8 examiner ie pas 


ined at enlistment at 

fall of 1863, when the defenses 

strengthened, iste was at work, and in some 

He was in line of duty. Does not remember the 
jury only. that he was at work on the fortifications. 


Julius Gaudant testifies that he was a private in Company K, Eleventh Ver- 
mont Volunteérs, and knew claimant from but had not seen him for 
several years prior to enlistment. Did not notice that he had any trouble with 
FF mat late in the fall of 


and in 


m p err he said his foot or eg was 8 and he 
made lame in 1862, and laid around cam 
doing nothing. Claimant’s allegations were read to 
he does not remember the Unt when ciai that way, and only recollects his state- 
mentabove, ioe yey claimant was 1 “ Newk’s 
to get rid of work.” 


knowledge of how he became lame, yet there is an on on hismind that 
he was hurt somehow at Fort Slocum in the fall of 6 
sion was made from facts his own knowledge, or from having this 


matter talked up to him, he can not sa: 
At Fort Totten they used to play ball a a good deal, and claimant was quite act- 
i when he did not play on account of lameness. Claim- 
ant’s statement was read to affiant, and he states that he does not remember any 
feature of the narrative. 


eee 
H. Soules, late lieutenant, Company x, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers, 
vost reply to a letter from this office, that he remembers claimant was off 
duty at Fort Totten in 1863 on account of his ſoot and ankle being bad. As to his 
being sound at enlistment knows that he was stripped and examined, and he 
su that was good evidence of soundness, 

. §. Lillie, late private 9 K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers, states, in 
reply to letter from special examiner, that he remembers Parker, and was on 
aay with him when he Was a ay ani he never did any duty afterwards. 

nke ae ae an ce © that was injured by a small tree hitting him, 
but can not recall the particulars to mind. 

The surgeons of the regiment have been corresponded with, but they fail to 
Henry. Hl. Ish 3 Vt., testifies that he has known claim- 
enry postmaster, Isle otte, Vt., wn 
ant since he was a „and seemed 
his ankles and he a flat foot. ‘Ho walked with the right foot more turned 
than the left and it was flat, broken down in the instep so that there was no hol- 
low; iene 7 — boots from time he was old enough to wear them until he en- 
he walked on the inner side“ of his feet, but he turned the right 
foot ieee ae the other, wore it out on the inner side of the sole, and broke 


to have some trouble with 


down the shank directly. It is reported that he has met with two or three ac- 
cidents on the railroad since the war. He has no bias or prejudice in this mat- 


ter. 
Polly A, Goodsell téstifies that she is claimant's sister, and that when he was 
a boy eight or nine old he fell off a car and sprained his ankle; it was not 
hake, and he got well in a little while and never was a cripple until he came 
home from the war. He never hada flat foot until he came home from the 


his stomach, and about sixteen 1 — 
Elizabeth Parker testifies that she is 
about 15 years of otage in attempting to get 
the heel of his boo! along the ground ashe} as he hung on, and turned his 
right ankle and mooie, it. In two weeks he was walking around again, and 
he never had an soaps Hedy trouble with that foot until he — into the Army. 
Both feet were hen he enlisted, and he walked as well asever he did; 
haa no flat foot and aids not break down the shank of his book, He SA ee doubled 
ther on the cars about fifteen years ago and dislocated his —. Is cer- 
— 5 that it was his right hip, because we have spoken about ‘9 a many 
times; that all the injurieshe Jas received have been on that limb. ea noticed 
that his foot has changed since He had a lump on his ankle as big as her 
fist when he came from the Army, but she did not see that his foot was any dif- 
preni from what it was when he enlisted; but since he got that hip hurt she can 
a change in his foot, and it is flattened ont and turned sideways. He has 
mas “with two other accidents on the railroad since, and both of them to the 
right limb, and of course that goes to affect the foot and ankle. Ile said when 
he returned that he was digging atrench at Fort Slooum, and fell in and broke 
a Knows the bones were broken, because they had to straighten the 
ankle by ban 


off a train while it was in motion 


terfere with him, and he was always ready to scuffle or wrestle with 5 
who came along. and was an expert at it. Has seen him swimming, 
his bare legs, and should say,so far as were concern ' he was a 


1 3 In moa to the Senate Committee on Pensions February 6, 1886, 
‘ne Medical raD TRDA 3 the Plattsburg board, held August 6, 1888, shows as 

ows: 

The internal malleolus of the right foot is extra prominent. Immediately 
below this malleolus is another bone, one of the be rgug which is nearly as prom- 
inent as the malleolus. Below this other bone is a large callus of the integu- 
ment. The ball of —— a and the internal border of the same toe are also 
— seat of hard calluses of the integument. The ſoot is everted, so that he walks 

the internal border pcr foot. The arch of this foot is entirely obliterated. 
Tits 00s shows that how constantly on the internal border. is con- 
erregen motion of the ankle, and the motion of the toes are not interfered 


Rated total for hors dn of right ankle. 

seat jacket in which the papers were kept has the following in- 
especial attention to that, which shows that a special act was 

pen 


Tatame from S. C. (Senate Committee) April 15, 1888. 
[Indorsed on jacket.] 
No, 335797. 


Newcomb Parker; P. O., Rouse's Point, N. Y. 
Service: Co. K, Iith Vt. Vols. 


claimant is unable to prove any dis. in 
June 22,1886, date and cause of rejection to daim't through Hon. II. G. Bur- 


h. 

Eva from S. C. April 15. 

June 24, 1886, letter to Atty, vy Clare (see copy). 

In the indorsement of A _ 15 the letters “S. C.” are used for “Senate Com- 
mittee" by the custom of the office, and indicate, of course, to any one examin- 
peered a aganman ci ae lg eration etait 

ossession of that 
June 24, the Co Commiss: A saa foun shee onder Seibel bey thie following pape 
now among the files: 


(335797. Newcomb Parker, Co. K, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteers. ] 


Mr. MACK, 
Chief Eastern Division: 

The honorable Commissioner directs that this claim be allowed under his 

ruling No. 181. 
EVANS, Rerev’r 

JUNE 24, 1886. 

Prior to June 29 all these have taken place at the Pension Offies, the bill 
and the action of the Pension considered the Executive, and on the 


by 
29th the President of the United States sends the following veto message to the 


Senate: 
[Senate Ex. Doc, No. 194, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United States returning Senate bill 1077 without his 


approval, 
To the Senate: 
I hereby return without 8 Senate bill number ten hundred, and sev- 
Mery, ae i An act a pension to Kanone Parker.” 


draw a . oppaan ion, which, under the provis- 
ions of the special bill in his favor, would only accrue from the time of ts pas- 
to be placed upon the pension-rolls 
— interposition of Co: his ied shoal noon. actual l mf 
n oi ë 
eirese ngres GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 29, 1886, 

Miser (arr Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
gun and held at the me of Wei e pa oat on Monday, the seventh day of Do- 
cember, one thousand eigh nd eighty-five, } 

CCC 
Be it enacted eee eee the United States of Amer- 
tea in r the Secretary of the Intesior be, and 1 
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authorized and directed to place on the pension- 8 the provisions 
and limitations of the sion laws, the name of Newcomb Parker, late of 
Company K, Eleventh ent of Vermont Volunteers. 
Speaker of tas Bowne a | 
o ouse oj ves. 
or of WOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate protempore. 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


TY, 
By CHAS. W. JOHNSON 

5 Chief Olerk. 
The following letter of the Commissioner, addressed to the committee, dated 
February 6,1886, proves that as early as that date he was informed of the action 
going on in Con; that from and after that date he was not in ignorance of 
© proceed! for a special act, and that up to that date, when he transmitted 
the papers to the Senate, nothing had been done in the way of reconsidering the 

case, and as matter of fact nothing was done until in the month of June last: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1888. 
Sm: In response to your request, I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
jopera in the claim for pension of Newcomb Parker, Jate private of Company K, 
eventh Vermont Volunteers, original number 335797. The claim was rejected 
on the ground that the claimant is unable to prove that he contracted or had any 
disability in service that he did not have priorto enlistment. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN C. BLACK, 
l Commissioner, 
Hon. Jonx I. MITCHELL, 
Chairman Committee on Pensions, Uniled States Senate. 


The Senate kept the papers until the bill was reported and returned to them 
April 15. During the time the papers were in possession of the Senate nothing 
would have been done by the missioner. The bill passed the House on the 
12th of June. It was in possession of the House from and after its passage by 
the Senate, April 21, up to June 12. It was reported to the House some days 
earlier, on May II, and after the House report was made, the ifthe House 
had called for them, would have been returned to the ion Office. Accord- 
ingly, on the 12th of June, we find the Pension Office astir,as by the following 


appears: 
BOARD or REREVIEW, June 12, 1883. 
[No. 335797. Newcomb Parker, Co. K, 11th Reg't Vt. Vols.] 


Respectfully referred to the medical referee. 
Please look over this case and state whether, in your pag claimant's pa 
ent condition is due entirely to injury of rightankle and foot, shown to have 
existed prior to enlistment; or whether if it is accepted that he received an in- 
jury to said ankle in the service, you can separate the two, and rate for the dis- 
ability which may be due to the service,as per Commissioners ruling No. 181. 
GEO. O. EVANS, 
Rereviewer. 
Approved: 
F, W. Poor, 
Acting Chief Board Rereviewer, 


MEDICAL DIVISION, PENSION OFFICE, 
: Washington, D. C., June 14, 1886. 


No. 335797. Newcomb Parker, Co. K, 11th Reg’t Vt. Vols.] 


Respectfully returned to Mr. Poor, acting chief board of rereview. 

To say exactly what degree of disability is due to the injury received before 
enlistment and to that alleged to have been received in service is impossible, but 
if the all injury is accepted legally, then it is, in my opinion, the duty of the 
medical division to separate the injuries received before and after enlistment, 
and grant a rating for the injury as legally 8 

GEORGE P. DU BOSE, 


Medical Examiner. 
Approved: 
P. H. BARTON, 
Acting Medical Referee. 
This completes the light thrown upon the subject by the records, except as by 
the following unsigned document which comes to us among the files : 


[No. 335797. Newcomb Parker, Company K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1886. 

Sm: In reply to your communication of recent date relative to the above- 
entitled claim, I have the honor to state that I have caused the evidence to be 
carefully examined and have personally considered the same. 

You are informed that the case is now under consideration with a view to its 
allowance, and certificate will be issued as soon as the exigencies of the work of 
this office will admit. 

Very respectfully, 
Commissioner. 

GEORGE I. CLARK, 916 F street, City. 

Now, we submit in this connection the French proverb that he who excuses 
accuses,” and the legal maxim, unusual clauses always induce a suspi- 
cion.’ With all the rest, why does the President in his message suppress the 
fact that this claim had been formally rejected by the Pensio: 
claimant had no remedy butin the interposition of Congress? 
pains tostate that“ in ignorance of the action of Congress“ the missioner 

allowed the claim under the general law? Why does he proceed to express 
his anxiety to save the claimant from the loss of arrears of pension by the action 
of Congress when such action would have no such effect, not in the least im- 
pairing his right to the allowance of the arrears,save by the force of a recent 
unaccountable ruling of the present Commissioner, reversing all previous prac- 
tice and violating all equity and, we believe, all legal right, made apparently as 
a punishment to those who dare to apply to Congress for relief, no matter what 
the outrage they may have suffered in the toils of the office. 

Why does the President so write this m as to place Congress (whose 
action was based upon the rejection of thec by the Commissioner), him- 
self, and the Commissioner before the country in a light favorable to himself 
and the Commissioner, and unfavorable to the Legislature of the country? 

Can any one believe that the Commissioner of Pensions reversed his own de- 
liberate action rejecting this claim without a particle of farther evidence orany 
trace of reason save as the result of the in Congress, of which it is 
simply absurd or worse to deny his knowledge, or at least knowledge of those 
who reviewed and reve: his previous action, and allowed this claim just in 
season to enable the President to write this liar veto which places Con- 
gress in the attitude of inflicting hurt to the claimant by its meddlesomeness? 

The President could not have been familiar with the facts in this ense; all he 
knows of them comes from the Commissioner of Pensions or from his office. 


Who told him that the Commissioner had reversed the rejection and allowed 
the claim in ignorante of the action of ? That assertion must have 
come from the Commissioner, for no one else could haxe known of his want of 
knowledge. The Commissioner decided June 24 to allow the claim. June 21 
the enrolled bill went to the President. Was the enrolled bill in possession of 
the Commissioner before he decided to allow this ? However that may 
be, is it conceivable that, with the office stirred up by this 
and the constant watchfulness of the office over the gs of Congress 
the correspondence going on between committees and the office, the overhaul- 
ing: ray ee of files, and the special oe called to each j 

i public 3 reports, passage in our Con- 
gressional daily, which goes in numbers to all Executive ents, to say 
nothing of the omnipresent newspapers of the land, that the eyes of the men 
who do the work in the office were not fixed upon their unjust and unreason- 
able decision in this case, and that whether or not those who were urging the 
claim in Co called the attention of the Commissioner to it, the allowance 
of this claim is not wholly due to the action of Congress and not in ignorance” 
of that action? 

There can be no — 7 cause es for this ruling of the Commissioner, re- 

using, by reason of special acts, right to prosecute under the general laws 
for arrears justly due, except in the few cases where Congress makes express 
or plainly implied provision that the pension granted is in lieu of all claims 
whatsoever. en then, when the claim is for a vested right under existing 
and general Jaws, which is the fact in this and nearly all other cases, the action 
of the legislative power would fail, for a vested right can not be taken away by 
act of Congress, and pensions due by virtue of laws existing when the contract 
of enlistment should be, held to be, in effect, vested rights protected by all sub- 
sequent legislation. 

In closing this rt it is proper to observe, as the result of a careful re- x- 
amination, that in the whole twenty-five vetoes of special ion acts, origi- 
nating in the Senate, not one “ bogus,” or fraudulent, or ill-considered claim, 
so far as Congress is concerned, has been developed. Nor, in the belief of your 
committee, is there one, except the case of Mrs. Krafft, in which there wasa 
clerical error in the bill doing no one any harm, in which the defeat of the pen- 
sion by the exercise of the veto power has not worked great wrong and, in most 
cases, suffering to the soldiers or their dependentand needy relatives in whose 
favor the Con has exercised the legislative power. 

This report is prepared and submitted under the following order of Senate 
committee: 

“Ata lar meeting of the Committee on Pensions, June 29, 1885— 
“Ordered. ” That the several veto messages of the President be referred, respect- 
ively, to the members of the committee who reported the bills vetoed, with in- 
structions to examine and report the same back to the Senate, submitting any 
questions to the committee for advice and re-examination which they think nee- 
essary, and that any member of the minority of the committee have leave to pre- 
sent nting views.” 


JOHN s. KIRKPATRICK. 
[Senate Report No. 1562, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
In THE SENATE OF THE U; STATES. 

Jury 24, 1886.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BLATER, on behalf of the majority of the Committee on Pensions, submitted 
the following report (to accompany bill S. 1797 and message): 

The majority of the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the message 
of the President of the United States, returning Senate bill No. 5 a 

msion to John SA with his objections to the the same, 


The principal portion of the evidence on file in the Pension Office in this case 
is herewith printed, as well as the Senate report, the veto message, and the peti- 


tab 
trifling with wang a e verity of official statement to say that this case was still 
ec 


a formal instrument in writing gran pe ion to Congress to entertain the 
petition for redress, is hardly a sound reason for defeating this bill. The man is 
sixty-five years old; has one of the most terrible afflictions known to man; is 
poor and helpless; of excellent character and respectable position among men, 
and has amply Bi eerie his case many years since before the Commissioner of 
Pensions. By almost universal law the testimony of the claimant alone is sufi- 
cient whereon to base a verdict. 


technical 
ion, which have so long disgraced the 
should cease. Something should be done to give the soldier and the country a 


in order that justice might be done in substance and without delay, the system 
has glorified the circumlocution office of Dickens, and it has come to pass that 
even the President approves vast numbers of specal acts on the very evidence 
upon which the Pension Office rejects, where the cases come clearly within the 
general law and the unquestioned jarisdiction of the Commissioner, 

There is probably no way out of this imbroglio but in a return to local courts 
and tribunals, the em which our fathers adopted, at least so far as the trial 
of cases which, coming under the provisions of the general law, have been re- 
jected by the Secretary of the Interioron appeal from the Commissioner of Pen- 


sions, 

A bill for that purpose has been bs gre tothe Senate by your commitice, 
and if it should become a law it would remove from Congress to the jurisdiction 
of local courts and juries of their ncighbors at least four-fifths of all the cases 
which now overwheim Congress and the Executive, and try the strength, not 
to say the patience, of both. 

If never had been any Pension Office for other pu than to furnish 
transcripts of record and the like, who believes that it would have taken a quar- 
ter of a century for local tribunals in the States to find one-half or two-thirds of 


their soldiers who were or are entitled topensions? Thesystem, however, must 
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stand, probably, There might be improvement by fhe removal of its imperfec- 
tions and abuses. We have 9 A wise and vigorous Commissioner, 
properly sustained, can remove many of the existing evils, arid it is to be hoped 
= ert great a pene, will not be lost by the present incumbent of that im- 
po office, 

The committee have taken care to criticise the system rather than the indi- 
vidual men who administer it, in order that 3 may not confound themselves 
in the execution of their practical duties with the legislative power. 

The committee will leave the Senate and the country to judge between the 
parties on the evidence in this case. It does not seem to us that the nation can 
evade the payment ot this pension, but perhaps it can be done. The committee, 
however, respectfully beg leave to be excused from participation in this work, 
and recommend the of the bill, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstan: ing. This report is made under the general order of the 
committee, of which the following is a copy: . 

At a regular meeting of the committee June 29, 1886— š 

Ordered, the se veto messages of the President be referred respect- 
ively to the members of the committee who reported tħe bills vetoed, with in- 
structions to examine and report the same back to the Senate, submitting an 
questions to the committee for advice and re-examination which they thin 
necessary,and that any member of the minority of the committee have leave 
to present dissenting views. 


[Senate Report No. 618, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S.1797) granting 
a pension to John S. Kirkpa! ha ve examined the same, and report: 


That the records in this case show that claimant was a private in Company 
K, First Regiment Colored Volunteers; that he was a sound, strong man when 
he enlisted, and that during a long, tedious March from Fort One to Fort 
Union, New Mexico, he contracted varicose veins, which have ever since that 
time prevented him from performing manual labor. That he is sixty-five years 
of age, and totally unfit for any manual labor. Statement of claimant is 
corroborated by my of comrades and neighbors; also, by certificates of 
examining surgeons L. D. Hall and Max Kennedy, who both testify that this is 
— Lt og case of varicose veins they ever saw; and rate his disability total 

or. 

Taking into consideration all the testimony on file in this case, the committee 
believe it to be their duty to report in favor of this bill, and recommend its pas- 
sage. 

Message from the President of the United States returning Senate bill 1797 without his 
approval, 
JuNE 30, 1886.—Read and referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to 
be printed. 


To the Senate: 


He filed his application for a pension in 1880, in which he alleged that from 
hardship and a on a long march in New Mexico in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1 he con! ed varicose veins in his 

As I understand the record given above, this claimant was on detached serv- 
ice from July, 1862, to February, 1363. 

It will be observed that his claim is that he contracted his disability within 
that time, and in December, 1862, As eppes also to have served for two years 
after the date of his alleged injury, and that he did not file his application for 
pension till about sixteen years rds. 

His claim is still pending, undetermined, in the Pension Bureau, and if there 
is merit in it there is no doubt that he will be able to make it a 


nt. 
GROVER ret EVELANOD. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 29, 1888. 


[Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, begun 
and held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the seventh day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 
An act granting a pension to John S. Kirkpatrick, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 6 the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws,the name of John S. Kirkpatrick, 
late a private in Company K, First Colorado Regiment, 

JOHN G. CARLISLE, 


I certify that this act o! in the Senate. 
¥ ce ANSON G. McCOOK, 


Secretary, 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


To the honorable Congress of the United States : z 

I, John S. Kirkpatrick, your petitioner, would respectfully say that it has just 
come to my knowledge that President has vetoed the til recently con 
by Congress requiring my name to be placed on the pension-roll. 

The circumstances in or) Boer are peculiar, At the time I became injured I 
was many hundreds of miles away from my company and practically alone, and 
did not rejoin the 5 for nearly four months the r, consequently few 
knew of ny ury. Our oompany was made up of men from seventeen States 
and 2 0 countries and became widely scattered. Ten years’ searching 
has enabled me to find only three of the old members, and they know nothing 
that could be of any use in this case. 

In November, 1882, I sent an affidavit to the Pension Office in which I stated 
that I had no more proof to offer, and asked the office to allow the claim or re- 
pan oaee proof then offered. Ihave ceased to seek for proof, believing it 
to useless, 

I do not think it was the intent of the law that it should be administered so 
as to compel a man to 8 himself in order to sustain a just claim. I be- 
lieve that the rule of the Pension Office requiring direct proof is the cause of 
most of the frauds in the pension business. 

I could have satisfied requirements of the Pension Office years ago by 
dividing the money with men who would have sworn to the best advantage 
and stuck to it, but I prefer defeat to fraud. 

All of our company officers are dead. The President could probably under- 
stand the diMeulty of obtaining their evidence, 

Had there been any probability of my obtaining testimony I would not have 
risked the loss of more than twenty years of back pension by appealing to Con- 


gress. Had I not been disabled I would have remained in the Army longer, as 
the $800 of Government and local bounties then obtainable was a great tempta- 
tion, as the end of the war was visible. 

For nearly twenty-four years I have never for one hour been free from - 
I have striven to live without the aid to which I was justly entitled. My s — 
five years of age notifies me that the end is not far off. I am no pra terk able to 
earn a living, and appeal to judgment of Congress as the ignant in- 
justice of the President. : 

A victim of the brutal want of system of the American military system, I ap- 
peal to you for a fraction of justice. No amount of money would compensate 
my suffering, but a reasonable amount would add to my comfort. I admit that 
the proof is meager, but when did genuine courage and endurance take thought 
to leave a plain trail behind? I throw myself on your mercy. Pass the bill— 
the Pension Office objections to the contrary—or acknowledge that your pen- 
sion system is a fraud and a delusion. 

And for this I will ever pray. 


CLAY CENTER, KANS., June 30, 1886. 


JOHN 8. KIRKPATRICK. 


APPENDIX. 
COPIES OF PAPERS FILED IN ORIGINAL PENSION CLAIM OF JOHN s. KIRKPAT- 


Declaration for original invalid pension. 
STATE or KANSAS, County of Clay, ss: 


On this Lith day of June, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and eighty, per- 
sonally appeared before me, clerk of the district court, a court of record within 
and for the county and State aforesaid, John S. Kirkpatrick. aged 58 years, a 
resident of the township of Oakland, county of Clay, State of Kansas, who, be- 
ing duly sworn according to law, declares that he is the identical John S. Kirk- 
patrick who was enrolled on the 10th day of December, 1861, in Company K, of 
the First ment of Colorado Saou prt eee ed by Capt. Samuel M. 
Robbins, and was honorably d at Denver on the 20th 3 Decem- 
ber, 1864; that his personal description is as follows: Age, 58 pes ; height, 6 feet 
I inches; complexion, medium; hair, dark; eyes, hazel. That while a mem- 
ber of the organization aforesaid, in the service and in the line of his duty be- 
tween Ft. Craig and Ft. Union, in the Territory of New Mexico, on or about 
the 13th day of ber, 1862, he, from hardship and exposure on the route, he 
contracted varicose veins of the legs, and that he has suffered with said varicose 
veins continually since that time, and is unable to do any considerable amount 
of manual labor. 

On or about the 15th day of December, 1862, he was attached to Co. B. 2d Col. 
Volunteers, and was reported to the post cea «nowy on the company sick-list. 
That he was treated in hospitals as follows: Fort Union about the 22d of De- 
cember and for some days thereafter; that he has never been employed in the 
military or naval otherwise than as stated above; thatsince leaving the 
service this applicant has resided in the counties of Douglass, Ottawa, and Clay, 
in the State oF sas, and his occupation has been that of a farmer; that prior 
to his entry into fhe service above named he was a man of good, sound p 
ical health, being, when enrolled, a carpenter; that he is now partially d ed 
from obtaining his subsistence by manual labor by reason of his injuries, above 
described, received in the service of the United States, and he therefore makes 
this declaration for the purpose of being placed on the invalid pension-roll of 
the United States. 

He hereby appoints, with full power of substitution and revocation, E. H. 
Gelston & Go., of Washington city, District of Columbia, his true and lawful 
attorneys to e eee his 3 ; pri coe io 2 nee ont fora 

nsion; that his post-office address is , coun’ y, State of Kansas, 
= JOHN S. KIRKPATRICK. 

Attest: 

A. F. SCHAEBER, 
J. W. EwWISG. 

Also personally appeared A. F. Schaeber, residing at Clay Center, and J. W. 
Ewing, residing at Hill, persons whom I certify to be respectable and en- 
titled to ott and who, being by me duly sworn, say they were present and 
saw John S. Kirkpatrick, the claimant, sign his name (or make his mark) to the 
foregoing declaration; that they have every reason to believe, from the appear- 
ance of said claimant and their acquaintance with him, that he is the identical 
person he represents himself to be; and that they have no interest in the prose- 
cution of this claim. 
A. F. SCHAEBER. 


J. W. EWING. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ith day of June, A. D. 1880, and I 
hereby certify that the contents of the above declaration, &., were fully made 
known and explained tothe applicant and witnesses before swearing, including 
the words at and State of” erased ; and that I have no interest, direct or 
indirect, in the prosecution of this claim. 
JOHN F. RYERSON. 


L. S. „ 
[ ] Clerk Dist. Court Clay Co., Kansas. 
Received direct from cl'm'nt. 
E. H. G. & CO. 


Filed by E. H. Gelston & Co., Washington, D. C. 
(Stamped:) Department of the Interior, Pension Office, Jun. 16, 1880. 


Examining surgeon's certificate in the case of an original applicant. 
No. of application, 378,687; State, Kansas; county, Cloud.] 
Post-Orrice, Concordia, Nov. 24/h, 1881, 
I hereby certify that Ihave carefully examined John S. Kirkpatrick, late a 
rivate Co. K,” Ist Reg’t, Col. Vols., in the service of the United States, who 
s an applicant for an invalid pension by reason of alleged disability resulting 
from varicose veins. 

In my opinion the said John S. Kirkpatrick is totally ($8.00) incapacitated for 

obtaining his subsistence by manual r from the cause above stated. 
Judging from his present condition, and from the evidence before me, it is my 
belief that the said Jisability did originatein the service aforesaid in the line of 


duty. 1 
The disability is likely to continue. „ 
rticular description of the applicant's condition is subjoined : 


A more pa 

earn tral 6ft. 14 in.; weight, 165 aprox. ; complexion, dark; age, 60; pulse, —; 
res n, —. 

The worst case of varix I have ever met with. On left leg the veins are 


distended to an enormous size from the groin nearly to the toes*, making it nec- 
essary to abandon a No. 9 boot and wear a No. 12. Right leg is affected from 
the knee to the instep, but not so bad as its fellow, There is on the right leg, 
below the knee, a varicose tumor, so to speak, as large as half of a goose egg. 
He says that work or exercise on his legs makes them much worse, sometimes 
swelling to twice their natural size. 


L. D. HALL, 
Examining Surgeon. 
(Stamped :) U. S. Pension Office, Nov. 28, 1881. 
*See diagram. * 


1886. 


Examining surgeon's certificate in the case of an original applicant. 

[No. 378,687. Name of claimant, John L, Kirkpatrick, private Company K, first 
Colorado Cavalry, Examining surgeon's address: Junction City, Davis 
County, Kansas. Date of exa ion, November 15, 1882. ] 

I hereby certify that I have carefully examined this applicant, who claims that 
while in the service of the United „at or near a place named , and 
while in line of duty, on or about the —— day of ——, 18—, he incurred varicose 
veins, and that in consequence thereof he is totally disabled for earning his 
subsistence by manual labor. 

He states that he is 61 years of age, that he weighs 165 pounds, and that he is 
6 feet 1} inches in height. . 

His pulse rate per minute is 66, his respiration 17, and his temperature not 

en. 

The examination reveals the following facts: è 

This is the worst case of varicose veins it has been my lot ever to see, I have 
never seen anything like them, extending from the lower part of the abdomen 
down each leg to the toes. He said he never had any of it until after he entered 
the Army, andaltho: he suffered very much with them, he never complained 
or spoke of his condition to any one, and always was on duty, and never was 
treated for them by any psan or surgeon; says he is not ablé to produce 
any testimony in regard to his condition while in the service ; he looks like an 
honest man speaking the truth, and if so, should have a total sion; he says 
he never pretends to work; can not stand upon his legs very long at a time. 

From the condition and history of the claimant, itis my opinion the disability 
was incurred in the service as claimed, and that it is not aggravated or pro- 
tracted by vicious habits, 

I find the disability as above described to entitle him to total rating. 

MAX. KEN. Y, 


Examining Su nm. 
(Stamped ;) U. S. Pension Office, Nov. 28, 1882. — 


[J. George Dieter, dealer in dry goods apania; boots, shoes, hats, caps, drugs, 
ete, 
Oak HILL, Kans., Nov, 10, 1882. 
WX. W. DUDLEY, 


Commissioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C.: 


Sin: Yours of 10 | 19 to hand. Have been trying to find lars in case J. 
„ but failed, as there was nobody from here in the same company 
w m. 

I know him personally since 1868; has been sickly ever since I know him, 
but have never asked him what was the matter, e is a strict, quiet citizen ; 
has filled the office of township trustee, and also as justice of the peace; has 
filled both offices with credit. This is all I know about him, as he is very quiet. 
If you 2 — 5 of him, let me know. 

e! y yours, 
ay, J. GEO. DIETER, P. M. 


STATE or KANSAS, 
County of Clay ss: 
In the matter of a pension for John S, Kirkpatrick, late private of Co. K, Ist 


Cavalry of Colorado, personally comes the afflant, who, being first sworn, on. 


oath says: I was a lieutenant in Company F, Ist Cavalry of Colorado, and was 
partially acquainted with the aforementioned John S. K kpatrick while in the 
Army, and have been well acquainted with him for the past fifleen years, and 
know him to be an eee gentleman, and would have no doubts of 
the truth of any statement he may make in regard to his disability; and aftiant 
further swears that he is not interested in the prosecution of the claim, and his 
post-office address is Oak Hill, County of Clay, State of Kansas, 
8. N. ACKLEY, 
Late It. Co. F., Ist Cav'lry of Colorado, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of January, 1882. The affiant 
is the person he br adhere himself to be, and a credible witness. I am not in- 
terested in this claim sought to be established. Witness my hand and seal, day 
and year above written, 

The contents were read over to affiant before Seige e same. 

[sat] HN D. WELLS, J. P. 
STATE or Kansas, 

Clay County Clerk's Office ss: 

I, J. L. Noble, county clerk of said county, do certify that John D. Wells, be- 
fore whom the annexed instrument in w) ting was proved or acknowledged, 
was at the time of taking the same a justice of peace in for said county, duly 
authorized to take the same, and that I am well acquainted with his writ- 
ing, and verily believe the signature to said certificate is genuine, and that the 
8 instrument is executed and acknowledged according to the laws of this 

e, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal, 
at Clay Centre, in said county, this 6th day of Feb'y, A. D. 1882. 

[SEAL] J. L. NOBLE, Clerk, 


[Stamped :] U. S. Pension Office, Feb. 21, 1882. 


SrarTs or KANSAS, 
County of Clay ss: 


ersonali 
affiant, who, being first aged Bs Seow says: That he has n we! 
u 


with John S. Kirkpatrick fora’ 
An ordinary farmer 


in good health can H dense fifty acres or more. ‘kpatrick has never 

ten acres, and on that sometimes had to emplo 
help. For the last twelve years he has either rented his ground or h he 
farming done. He been a suber and moral man all this time, and of more 
than average intelligence and honor; and affiant further swears that he is not 
interested in the ee of the claim, and his post-office address is Oak 
Hill, co. of Kansas. 


Clay, State of 
A. F. SCHAEBER,. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of February, 1882. The af- 
ant is the person he represents himself to be, and a credible witness. I am not 
interested in this claim sought to be established. Witness my hand and seal, 
day and year above written. Certificate filed. 

‘The contents were read over to the affiant before signing the same. 

[SEAL] JOHN D. WELLS, J. P. 


(Stamped :) U.S. Pension Office, Mar. 11, 1882, 


Srark or Kaysas, County of Clay, ss: r 

In the matter of the claim of John S. Kirkpatrick for pension on account dis- 
ability caused by service in the United States Army, personally comes the affi- 
ant, who, being first sworn,on oath says: That she has been acquainted with 
said person for more than sixty years; that she has made her home in the same 
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house with him for almost seventeen years, and speaks by observation; that he 
was disabled when he returned in March. 1865, and has continued disabled ever 
since. For the first four years I think chat he could do about half what work 
others could do. Since 1870 he has been gradually getting worse, and has done 
little besides feeding his stock. He was always temperate and industrious and 
only ceased labor when it was not possible todo more. For the last ten years 
a smart boy of ten years old could have done more than he has been able to do, 
He is my brother, and affiant further swears that she is not taps tg A goles 
in the prosecution of the claim, and her post-office address is Oak 1, county 


of Clay, State of Kansas. 
> ELIZA KIRKPATRICK. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of February, 1882. The affi- 
ant is the person she represents herself to be, and a credible witness. Iam not 
interested in this claim sought to be established, Witness my hand and seal, 
day and year above written. 

The contents were read over to affiant before signing the same. Certificate filed. 

[seat] JOHN D. WELLS, J. P. 

(Stamped :) U. S. Pension Office, March 11, 1882. 


Strate or Kansas, County of Clay, ss: 

In the matter of John 8. Kirkpatrick, Andrew J. Gabhart personally comes tho 
aftiant who, being first sworn, on oath says: I have been personally acquainted 
with John S. Kirkpatrick for nearly sixteen (is) exoept the year of 1877, durin; 
my absence. I know that he has been nuable to do half the work that a well 
man should do in any one of all those years, He is not an indolent man, and 
is much more disabled now than he was when I first became acquainted with 
him; and affiant further swears that he is not interested in the prosecution of 
the claim, and his post-office address is Oak Hill, county of Clay, State of Kan- 


sas, 
ANDREW J. GABHART. 


Subscribed and sworn to before mo this 24th day of February, 1882, Theaffi- 
ant is the person he represents himself to be, and a credible witness, Iam not 
interested in this claim sought to be established. Witness my hand and seal, 
day and year above written. 

The contents were read over to affiant before signing the same. Certificate filed. 

[sear] JOHN D. WELLS, J. P. 


On the sixth day of February, 1882, John S. Kirkpatrick, of the township of 
Oakland, in Clay County, Kansas, did appear before the clerk of the district 
court for the county of Clay, and being Peay Aet Bn says: That he is the person 
who has filed a claim for pension in the Pension Office at Washington, D. C. 
said claim being num 878687, and that he is unable to furnish direct 
88 as claimed by any officer or soldier of Company K, of the First 
Colorado Volunteers, or by 251 other person. 

When the last companies of Colorado troops were about to leave Ft. Craig, 
N. M., to return northward some members of the ent were left in the 
Ft. Craig Hospital, and I was detailed by ental order to remain with them 
and take care of them. The 3 nae ations prohibited me neering. any 
private blankets or clothing at the hospital. When the sick men got able to 
ride ina Wagon we left Ft. Craig and went to Peralto, soon after to Santa 
Fé and Fort Union. Having no kets except two small hospital blankets, 
no overcoat, and not half clothed otherwise, I suffered severely, Sleeping in 
the snow at night and walking fast every day to keep up with the Wagon, the 
intense cold and excessive fatigue together produced my 1 had to 

ive my blankets to the cripples in the day-time and had to walk or freeze. 
There was no officer in of us during the trip, and no officer or man o 
our company knew 5 me at this time. The fact that I made that ter- 
rible march from Denver to Fort Craig is indisputable proof that I was a sound 
man when I enlisted; I was 8 examined and pronounced sound by 
the assistant regimental surgeon. The company was formed of men who were 
total strangers to me,and generally to each other, whose homes were in more 
than twenty different States and countries, consequently our friendships were 
slight and soon forgotten. I have not known the address of any member of 
the company — 2 about eight years, I make this statement to show why direct 


roof is impossible. 
4 JOHN S. KIRKPATRICK. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th of February, 1882, and I certify 
that I am not interested in the prosecution of this claim. 
{seat} JOHN F. RYERSON, 
Clerk District Court, Clay County, Kansas, 
(Stamped :) U. S. Pension Office, Feb. 21, 1882. 


Medical evidence, 
STATE or Kansas, County of Clay: 

John 8. Kirkpatrick, whose post-office address is Oak Hill, county of Clay, 
State of Kansas, and whose age is now sixty years, being first duly sworn, sa: 
that he is not a regular practicing physician of — years’ standing, and that he 
gave medical advice and treatment to himself, late a private in Company K, of 
the First Regiment of Colorado Vols, as follows: Commencing in April, 1865, 
I wrapped my limbs in tight bandages from the toes to above the knees, an 
then applied cold water by pouring on the bandages. This practice was con- 
tinued until June, about two mon In the latter part of June I was com- 
pelled to go to work, when treatment had to be discontinued, It had done no 
good, however, further than temporarily to allay the feverishness, I find by 
my account-book that for the next five months I worked, when able, at the rate 
of three dollars per day; that my best week’s work 8 me $10.50, and my 
average earnings was only $4.50 per week; two-thirds of this loss was caused 
by this disability. 

I further swear that Iam interested in this claim for pension. 

JOHN S. KIRKPATRICK. 


Subsoribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 1882. The nf- 
fiant is the person he represents himself to be, and a credible witness. Iam 
not interested in this claim, Witness my hand and seal the day and year above 
written, Certificate filed. 

SEAL.] JOHN D. WELLS, J. P. 
Stamped :) U. S. Pension Office, Mar. 11, 1882. 


Claimant's affidavit, 
STATE OF Kansas, County of Clay, ss: 

Comes now John S. Kirkpatrick, claimant for original pension No. 378687, 
who, being first duly sworn on his solemn oath, deposes as follows: 

Iam the claimant above named; for five years prior to my enlistment in the 
U. S. service my place or places of residence were as follows: Washington, 
Franklin Co,, Mo., until 1859, then in various parts of Colorado, principally 
near Breckenridge, on Blue River. My occupation during said time was house 
carpentering and gold-mining chiefly. My occupation since discharge has been 
chiefly “raising. Since my discharge to the poem time [ have resided 
at the following place eb ary At Denver, Colorado, until March, 1865; at 
Lawrence, eee ži 1866; and haye occupied a place partly in Ottawa 
and also Clay Cos., Kansas, till now. 
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The following is a full and complete history of my disability and its incur- 
rence from the time it first appeared to the present: On account of excessive 
fatigue and extreme cold the veins of both legs became varicose in December, 

painful. Before qui the serv- 


ty, 
doctors who have treated me: I described my feelings and sym: 
presen at yy Union, N. M., in December, 1862. Without any examination 
ronounced it rheumatism. 
= ed on him again. 


time. Ihave been greatly troubled with fevers whenever I took any severe 

exercise or attempted any real labor. 
In the summer of 1866 T wrought at the carpenter's trade about half time, and 

a bend days occasionally since. y chief occupation for the past ten years was 

feeding stock. 

Andi further declare that my present P.O. address is Oak Hill, Clay County, 


State of Kansas. 
JOHN 8. KIRKPATRICK. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 6th day of February, 1882. I have no 
interest whatever in the prosecution of this claim. 
JOHN F. RYERSON, 


SEAL. 
f J Clerk: District Court, Clay County, Kansas. 
(Stamped:) U. S. Pension Office, Feb. 21, 1882. 


[Original Pension Claim No. 378687.] 

I, John S. Kirk; „claimant in the above claim, having received from the 
Pension Office at Washington [3-078] and [3-474] calling for further ony in 

case, do say on oath: 

That when I enlisted at Denver, Col., about Dec. 10th, 1861, I was a sound man 
in 8 entirely free from varicose veins, and rely on the exami- 
nation by the assistant regimental su n for proof ot the same. I also claim as 
— incidental proof that I served the U. S. Government faithfully and fully 

honed — three years. I can furnish no further proof of my condition at 
enlistmen 

With to my condition after discharge, I have heretofore submitted the 
best p attainable. The affiants could not testify to the nature of my dis- 
ability,for they never knew until I informed them when I applied for their 
statements. 1 did not go around the country naked trying to make a case, 
but did all those years to conceal my di ty until I concluded to move 
fo! I have nothing more direct to offer. 

9 paces to the officers whose addresses were furnished by the Department 

— 7 that I never saw Dr. Hamilton but once to know him, and never spoke 
him. I knew Maj. Wyncoop well by sight but never — to him. Dr. 
Tolles I have not spoken with since the day of March, It would be 


JOHN 8. KIRKPATRICK, 

STATE or KANSAS, 
Davis County, ss: 

John S. Kirkpatrick, being sworn, says the above and foregoing statement is 


0. 
[{seax.] JOHN S. KIRKPATRICK. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15 day of November, A. D. 1882. 
S. D. UNDERWOOD, 
Probate Judge of Davis Co., Ks. 
(Stamped :) U. S. Pension Office, Nov. 28, 1882. 


5 [Original pension claim 378687, Iowa division. ] 
Oax HILL, CLAY Co., KANS., . 8, 1882. 
Hon. W. W. DUDLEY : > a 
Let my 61 years of and almost twenty of unceasing suffering plead fi 
early action on the 3 3 ý s = 15 
ery respectfully 
een JOHN S. KIRKPATRICK, 
Formerly of Company K, Ist Colorado Volunteers. 
— :) Mail Division, U. S. Pension Office, — 65 11, 1882. 
o if complete. Desk of Commissioner. Filed Sept. 11, 1882. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFI 
Washington, D. C. Oct. 19, 

Sm: Will you 8 inform this office what you may know regarding John 
S. Kirkpatrick, Who has applied for a pension under No. 378687, and who 
‘was a member of Co. K, Ist Col. Cav., and who ae that he contracted vari- 
cose veins Dec, 13, 1862, between Forts Craig and Union, N. Mex., and has suf- 
fered from the same ever since. Any information you may be enabled to fur- 
tishin be duly reciated, Please return this letter. 


ery Y, 
WM. W. DUDLEY, 
Commissioner., 


B. 

The POSTMASTER, OAK HILL, CLAY CO., KAS. 

(Stamped: ) U.S. Pension Office, Nov. 16,1882. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
County of Nicollet, ss: - 

In the matter of the invalid pension claim acct. of John S. Kirkpatrick, Pen- 
sion Office, No. 378687, of Company K, First Regt. Colorado Volunteers. 

On this day of March, A. D. 1883, personally ap before me, Jonas 
Anderson, a resident of St. Peter, Nicollet County, in State of Minnesota, a 
respectable citizen and entitled to credit, who, — ct sworn, says that he was 
formerly a private in Co. K, First Regt., Colorado Vols., and was well and inti- 
mately acquainted with said Kirkpatrick from the time of affiant’s enlistment, 
orafew days after that time, until a long time after being mustered out of the 
service, and that from about the month of March, in 1863, affiant and said Kirk- 


patrick slept er as bunkies“ until mustered out as aforesaid; that when 


took as much exercise as any man in the co.,and when we left him at that 


piacain August, 1862, he appeared and acted as being perfectly sound and 
TA 

Affiant states that he took the blankets and clothing of said Kirkpatrick with 
him to Denyer and delivered them to him there about the latter end of March, 
1863. Affiant further states that from 71 between them he is 
satisfied that said Kirkpatrick would have men! ed the fact to him if he had 
not been sound and healthy, but that he never did mention such fact prior to 


their separation at Fort in — 1862. Affiant further states that after 
said 1 did rejoin command at Denver, in March, 1863, as aforesaid, 
he told affiant for the first time that he suff and that his blood was dis- 


ordered in some way. Upon the march to Fort Larned, in Kansas, the „being 
then mounted, Lieutenant Hill of said co. alwa; said Kirkpatrick 
Affiant also 1863, 


And affiant further declares that he has no interest in the prosecution of this 
claim directly or indirectly. 
JONAS ANDERSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of March, A. D. ont I 
certify that the fo: ing affidavit was read and explained to affiant before he 
signed the same, that I have no interest direct or indirect in this claim—the 
words "for the first time” interlined before signing. 
[SEAL] BENJ. ROGERS, 
Clerk of the District Court, Nicollet County, Minn'a. 


(Stamped:) U.S. Pension Office, March 26, 1883. 


Sr. PETER, MINNESOTA, April 11, 1883. 
The Hon. Cow'r oF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sır: In answer to your favor of April 2, 1883, in the matter of pension claim 
378,687, John S. Kirkpatrick, late private Oo. K, 1st Col. Vols. 

I have no personal knowledg that he received alleged varicose veins in sery- 
ice and line of duty nor did I remember seing the same, nop am I personally 
acquainted with the circumstances under which same was contracted, nor can 
I state of my own knowlegd that he was ever treated for the same while in the 


servis. 

My affidavit filed in the case contains the substance of all that I know about 
it, to which I refer you. I would add that he was a splendid soldier physicaly 
at the date of his enlistment and up to the time I left him at Fort Craig; that 
after his return he was not at all the same person in that t, his actions and 
manner arses that lie had undergone a good deal ering, that impaired 
his motions and lively action. But he would never shrink from his duties as 
long as it was in his power to perform it, so he was very seldom of from dutie, 
He was always a man of vi and strict in ity while I knew him, saying 
but little about anything unless questioned, an still less about himself. I was 
prehaps more intimate with him than anny one else, and allways placed the ut- 
most confidence in what he said. 

From your, respectfuly, 


(Stamped :) U.S. Pension Office, April 17, 1883. B. 


JONAS ANDERSON, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, July 16, 1883. 
Sin: In response tothe nal request of Hon. P. B. Plumb, you are informed 
that in your inxalid on claim No. 378687, you should furnish the testimony 
of two who have personal knowledge that you had varicose veins 
while in the Army. Your comrades who have already testified do not actually 
know whether your disability existed while in the Army, and their testimony 
is of ne value, An 
n O. B. WALKER, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Jons S. KIRKPATRICK, 
Oak Hill, Kans., Clay Com. 
(Stamped :) U. S. Pension Office, Aug. 9, 1883. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1883, 


e Very respectfully, 


Acling Commissioner, e 
Joux S. KIREPATRICK, Esq., 
Oak Hill, Clay Co., Kans. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. —, 1883, 

Sim: In response to the personal request of Hon. P, B. PLUMB, youare informed 
that your invalid pension claim, as above referred to, is inadmissible without 
the evidence of a commissioned officer or two comrades who have 2 
knowledge of the incurrence of the alleged varicose veins, of which b you 
were informed on the 17th ult. and that it is not within the power of this office 
to complete the claim until the evidence indicated is furnished. The office is not 
informed as to the post-office address of Capt. Robbins or any of the officers of 
your command. 


Very respectfully, 


Commissioner. 
Cl. u'. 
Oak Hill, Clay Co., Kansas. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1834, 
Hon. Jokx I. MITCHELL, 


Chairman Committee on Pensions, U. S. Senate: 
Sır: In compliance with your 58 I have the honor to transmit herewith 
the papers in the case of John S. Kirkpatrick, late private Company K, First 
Colorado Volunteers, application 378687, Thesoldier alleges that between Fort 
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Craig and Fort Union, New Mexico, about December 13, 1862, from hardship and 
he contracted varicose veins. He has recently been informed that his 
is inadmissible unless he can establish origin in the line of duty by the 
testimony of comrades ha knowledge. 
Very respectfully, 


W. W. DUDLEY. 
Commissioner. 


[Original pension claim No, 378687.] 
$ OLAY Crry, Kas., Sep. 30, 1888. 
I have long since submitted all the proof I could obtain in support of the above 


Will you lease to have the testimony re-examined, and then if, under the 
law, it is held to be not direct enough, or insufficient, please send me about six 


men are alive yet, and I will have money enough soon to ad 
extensively for them; and still I dislike to be put to that u expense 
if it can be avoided, for I firmly believe that I have submitted sufficient proof 


nely bachelor, sixty-four years old; it is full time I was married. 
I ever do have a home depends on your office. 


Iam, very respectfully, &. 
18 JOHN s. KIRKPATRICK. 
To the COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Stamped:) U. S. Pension Office, October 5, 1885. 


[Original pension claim No. 378887. 
Cray CENTRE, Kays., Nor. 13th, 1885. 


years ago. 
Tam a lo 
W. 


To the COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Some two months ago I wrote to uest a re-examination of my pension 
claim proof, and asking you, if the proof was deemed insufficient, to send me a 
fow blank affidavits, but I have received no reply as yet. If one-fourth of the 
energy required of us in the field was employed by multitude of clerks in 
your oflice, it would not be necessary for an old soldier to wait for or 
even for weeks, for a reply to ERS I have long ago all the 
proof that a reasonable construction of the pension law requires, and all that I 
can furnish without great and, it ap to me, unn expense, and the 
least that the Pension Office shou d do would to give a prompt reply to a 
Soins * strictly legal inquiry. 

an, a 
JOHN S, KIRKPATRICK. 
(Stamped :) U. S. Pension Office, Nov: 16, 1885, B. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 1888. 
Sm: Your claim for invalid pension No. 378687 is inadmissible until you fur- 
nish the testimony of comrades who have positive personal knowledge that you 
contracted varicose veins in the service and in line of duty. 


Very ally, 
i JOHN C. BLACK, 
Commissioner. 
Jons S. KIRKPATRICK, 
Oak Hill, Kans. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C, July 2, 1888. 
Sin; In response to your request I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
pipon in the claim of John S. Kirkpatrick, late private of Co. K, Ist Colorado 
ols., original No. 378687. 
The claim is still pending before this office. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN C. BLACK, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. Jons I. MITCHELL, 
Chairman Committee on Pensions, U. S. Senate. 


ANNIE c. OWEN. 
(Senate Report No. 1565, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
IN THe SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JULY 27, 1886.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following 
(to accompany bill S. 1850, and the veto message of the President thereto): 


- essary sequ of 
They append hereto and make a part of this report the said of the 
President and their previous report upon this case, The following is the mes- 
sage of the President: 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 157, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

To the Senate: 

I hereby return without approval Senate bill number eighteen hundred and 
any, entitled “An act granting a pension to Mrs. Annie C. Owen.” 

he husband of the claimant was mustered into service as second lieutenant 

December 14, 1861, and discharged October 16,1862. It appears that he died in 
1876 from neuralgia of the heart. In 1883 the present claimant filed her appli- 
cation for pension, alleging that her husband received two shell wounds—one 
in the calf of his left leg and one in his left side—on the first day of July, 1862, 
and claiming that they were in some way connected with the cause of his death. 

On the records of his command there is no mention made of either wound; 
but it does appear that on the eighth day of July—seven days after the date of 
the alleged wounds—he was granted a leave of absence for thi days on ac- 
count, as stated in a medical certificate, of remittent fever and ea.” A 
medical certificate dated August 5, 1862, while absent on leave, represents him 
to be at that time suffering from chronic bronchitis and acute dysentery.” 


There is nothing before me showing that the husband of the claimant ever 
. he lived nearly fourteen years after his 


claim for pension must be based u 
wounds such as are all should 
and no made of 


a medical certificate should be (probably with a view of prolonging his 
leave) stating still other ailments, but silent as to wounds. The further facts 
that he made no for pension and that the claim of his widow was long de- 
layed are worthy of consideration. And if the wounds were received as de- 
scribed there is certainly no necessary connection between them and death four- 
teen years afterwards from neuralgia of the heart. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Executive Mansion, May 28, 1883. 


(Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, n 
and held at the city of Washington on Monday, the seventh day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 


An act granting a pension to Mrs, Annie C. Owen. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of 
America in Congress assembled, That the of the Interior and he is 
hereby, authorized to place on the pension-roll, and sub; to the limitations of 
2 law, the 5 — Annie E Owen, 8 of e = arene B. Owen, late 
of Com x -seventh Regiment Pen: van olunteers. 

ney rast JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore, 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate, 
; ANSON G. MoCOOK. 


By CHAS. W. JOHNSON, ' 
Chicf 


Clerk. 

The committee's previous report is as follows: 5 

[Senate Report No. 491, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1850) granting 

a — to Mrs. Annie C. Owen, ha examined the same, report as follows: 

he evidence in this case shows that this officer entered the service as a sec- 
ond lieutentant in Company G, Taperen Fepperivants Volunteers, on the 
lith of December, 1861, and was discharged for bilities, resulting from 
wound received while in the line of his dut in October, 1862. From the testi- 
mony presented to the committee of his su ment treatment at different pe- 
riods for diseases growing out ofsuch wound, resulting finally in his death from 
heart disease in June, 1876, your committee are of the opinion that said disease 
was superinduced by the wound received in the ribs at the battle of Malvern 
Hill, and they therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

The objections of the Executive to the passage of this bill are not of such weight 
2 to convince = i . ay hes erred in hnap EN EER ENA in the 
former report. approval upon mu e same grounds as caused 
its Crepe by the Pension Bureau—that the sere Bap the soldier, from 
w death ensued, was not incurred while in the line of hisduty, In addition. 
the message recites two other reasons for exercising the veto power, 7 2 2 (1 
That the records of his command make no mention of either wound (that in his 
side, and the one in his leg), by the 1 ofa shell; and (2) that the soldier 
never made application for a pension in his lifetime. 

The committee are not aware, and do not believe, that either or both of theso 
ting of a pension to a deserving soldier’s widow. 

the company books, after a severe battle, shouid 
be turned in with a meager showing of the men and their casualties, and that 
the missing links were never found, thus rendering the records uncertain au- 
thority as to the injuries received by the soldiers. 

The President should be aware that the restrictions which confine the action 
of the Commissioner of ns to certain limits, and which he is bound to 
obey, do not and should not cireumscribe or control Executive or Congressional 
action. It is not only the province, but it is the prerogative of Congress to con- 
sider and decide to whom, and to what extent, a benign Government shall ex- 
tend its aid and protection, and the committee are firmly of the opinion that 
the Treasury is not endangered thro these efforts of Congress to care for 
the soldiers who saved the country, and see no necessity for a review of their 
work by the Pension Bureau or other Departments of the Government. 

The — says: 

“It is y possible that wounds such as are all should be received in 
battle by a second lieutenant and no record made of them.“ 

The committee believe that it is not only possible, but very ukay to hap 
in the terrific hurricane of events on a battlefield. The doubt imp ied, all 
but uttered, in the following language of the message, as to the integrity and 
honor of the soldier, is, in the opinion of the committee, gratuitous: It is 
hardly ” states the Executive, that he should, seven B thereafter, 
receive a leave of absence for other sickness with no mention of wounds, 
and that a medical certificate should be made (probably with a view ee ree 
ing his leave) stating still other ailments, but silent as to wounds.“ it — 
be charitable to believe that these words were uttered thoughtlessly rather than 
— they were a direct attack upon the honorable motives of the dead sol- 

er. 


reasons are a bar to the 
It was a common occurrence 


oo 
He t improbable that soldier was wounded as alleged. He 

(afllant) was away sick at the time, and when he received information of the 

casualties at Malvern Hill he heard nothing of the soldier's (Owen's) injuries. 

First Lieutenant Mehan testifies same as Captain Peck. 

M. M. Eddy, sergeant, was present at battle of Malvern Hill and had 
all opportunities for knowing the facta, but recollects nothing of alleged wounds. 
Does not think they were received. . 

Se Tear cea Cant as ange 

n y- eut, J. N. espie, o mpany B, Fifty-sevent! — 
Volunteers, knew soldier, und was at Malvern Hill fight, but does not 
know that soldier was wounded. 

T. the sum of the proof presented in support of the President's posi- 
tion on this case, and discloses the grounds upon which he vetoes the bill. It is 
not based upon facts, it is wholly negative in its character, and is 5 

the opinions of three or four men who have not and do not offer a 
single proof of theirown knowledge. They do not deny the statement of the 
soldier as to the time and incurrence of his disabilities; they do not deny or 
controvert the sworn testimony of the claimant, his wife, nor that of her wit- 


nesses; they simply express an opinion that it is not probable it is so. 
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To offset this is the following summary of positive evidence, from personal 


knowledge, and corroborative testimony ye hysicians, es, and friends: 

An uncle of soldier (Isaac N. Owen, of ate reputation for veracity) testifies 
that he was in the Army and knows the soldier was wounded in battle of Mal- 
vern Hill. He says thatimmediately after said battle he looked up the soldier, 
and was told be 9 some one (thinks it was an officer) that he was wounded by ex- 
plosion of sh and had been sent home to New York. Affiant saw soldier 
some months afterwards and he told him of the injury, and that he had come 
back to the Army to resign, in consequence of said wound. 

John Sullivan, comrade (of fair reputation), testifies that soldier was wounded 
in his side by shell at Malvern Hill, AMant swears he was near soldier when 
he was wounded; soldier was put on a boat and taken away, and witness never 
5 to his death fro ralgia of h uralgia origi 

ea! m neu: of heart; ne origi- 
nated at seat of wound la his side, f 
1 was referred for special examination, and the following testimony was 
en: 

Howard Bunting swore that soldier came home in 1862 not well, and claimed 
to have had some ribs broken by explosion of shell; never well afte » 

W. G. Schenck testifies to complaints of broken ribs and heart trouble subse- 
quent to enlistment, 

Jno. W. Moffat testifies soldier came home in 1862 much debilitated and com- 


plai of wound in leg and body. 

who gave certificate to extend furlough, does not now recollect 
soldier. 

Dr. testifies soldier died of heart disease; he (the soldier) claimed 


to have some ribs broken in the Army; suffered much from neuralgie 
pains in left side near heart, where there was evidence of injury as alleged by 


t. 

Dr. Bowen treated soldier some time after the war for neuralgia of left side, 
2 he (the soldier) said was the result of wound or injury received in the 
service, 

Dr. Wells testifies to the same, His treatment was in 1876. 

Benjamin G. Clarke, employer after service, well recollects that soldier said 
he was woundedsomewhere. Witness doesn’t remember when, how, or where, 

John Sullivan, comrade, adheres to his original statement,and says that he 
saw soldier lying on the ground and Surgeon Lyman (dead) had his shirt open 
and was examining his side; deponent glanced at the place and saw it was 
scratched and slightly bloody, Deponent asked the su n if the wound was 
a bad one, and he answered that a piece of shell had broken two or three ribs. 
Soldier was conscious,and wou appeared but slight to deponent; witness 
never saw soldier again; it runsin his mind that the injury was on the right side, 
but is not positive; it was in front and among the lower ribs, 

William W. Chase, sergeant-major, remem that soldier was injured at 
Malvern Hill, but does not remember how. = 

Isaac N. Ourn (soldier's uncle) corroborates his original testimony (briefed 
above). He knows nothing personally of much value to case. 

In addition to the fo ng the committee may mention that most of the 

ial examiners—many were employed in the case—close their reports to the 
eee with the significant comment that the case is a meritorious one. 

Albert Gregory, examiner, says: 

“I believe that the claim possesses merit.” 

F. C. Loveland says: 

5 no doubt in my mind but that this isa meritorious case.” 

È says: 

“In view of evidence I think the fatal neuralgia of heart was a result of injury 
to side from shell, provided he did receive such injury.” 

: 4 a is, in the opinion of the committee, clearly established in the 
foregoing testimony. 

The President refers to the fact that the soldier never 8 for a pension 
and that the claimant waited twenty-one years before doin; implying that 
this delay should have weight in the adverse decision against eclaim. On 
77... Seta Dee eo PS aon er's part to become a 
recipient of Government bounty reflects honor upon his manhood and does 
credit to his poaa 

The committee, therefore, finding nothing in the President's views to chan; 
their opinion of the merits of this claim, recommend the of the bill (S. 

„ the objections of the President to the contrary notwil ding. 


MARTIN MURPHY AND P. B. MURPHY AND OTHERS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 22) for the relief of Martin Murphy and P. B. Murphy, 
returned from the House of Representatives with an amendment. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives is, in line 3, after the word dollars,“ to strike out with inter- 
est at 4 per cent. per annum from the 18th of April, 1881;” so as to 
make the bill read: - 

Be it F., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to 1 P. B. Murphy the sum of 
$10,000 in full payment and satisfaction for the site of the light-house on Point 
Conception, on the Pacific coast, conveyed to the United States by the said Mar- 
tin Murphy and P. B. Murphy by deed dated April 18,1881; said sum to be paid 
outof unexpended balances of appropriations made for the support of the Light- 
House Board and light-houses for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1881 and 1882. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. This is a bill introduced by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] which was for the payment of $10,000 
to Messrs. Murphy, in California, a claim that the Treasury Depart- 
ment said ought to be paid. After the bill was reported by the com- 
mittee and when it was being considered in the Senate, on the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] a provision was incorpo- 
rated in the bill to give the parties interest on the money. It went to 
the House and they have amended the bill by striking out the provis- 
ion for interest. 

Now, as I understand, the gentlemen who are interested in this bill 
prefer that it shall be passed without further delay, preferring to lose 
the interest than to have any delay. 

In the same matter of the loss of money by the embezzlement of a 
treasury clerk in California there was about $8,000 of other money in 
addition to this $10,000 which belonged to divers small claimants, and 
a House bill has passed providing for the payment of this 510,000 to 
the Messrs. Murphy and about $8,000 additional to other persons who 
are certified also by the Treasury Department as being clearly entitled 


to the money named. That bill has been referred to the Committee on 


Claims and reported favorably by that committee unanimously. It is 
a bill the facts concerning which my fri Senator from California 
[Mr. STANFORD] is familiar with, and every one, I believe, of the Cal- 


ifornia delegation thinks the claim a just one and ought to be passed. 
The Treasury Department reports that it ort to be passed, and I 
move that the Calendar number 640, House bill 190, which covers this 
same matter and the additional claims amounting to $8,000 more, be 
taken up and by the Senate at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to take up House bill 190 in lieu of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be subject to a call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not propose to object, but I wish to make a state- 
ment that there are quite a number of vetoed pension bills to which I 
anticipate no opposition, and the gentlemen who introduced the bills 
and who are interested in securing their passage will bring them to the 
attention of the Senate. The general discussion, if there is any occa- 
sion for general discussion, it would seem to me could well await the 
printing of the reports in accordance with the resolution now adopted; 
but there are quite a number of cases that might be disposed of to-day, 
and I desire that there be opportunity at least given for the considera- 
tion of those cases. 

Mr. HARRIS. An explanation of the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas is all that will be necessary, and I undertake to say for 
the Senator from Arkansas that if it leads to any debate he will with- 
draw it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I did not observe this particular case, but I wish it 
understood that I do not object, reserving the right, however. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection the House 
bill referred to will be taken up. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject to objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 190) for the relief of certain employés and others of the 
twelfth United States light-house district. It provides for the payment 
of $18,465.65, in payment of certain claims against the United States 
Government not heretofore paid because of the defalcation and fo es 
of John T. Best, late clerk of the engineer of the twelfth light-house 
district, and due the several claimants as follows: os at Point 
Conception Light, $3,784.70; Miguel Ortego, $478.14; les Ashton, 
$270; Pigeon Point Light-Station, $980.99; sundry small bills,$1,200.95; 
Martin and P. B. Murphy, $10,000; O. B. Shaw, $1,748.87. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 22) for the relief of 
Martin Murphy and P. B. Murphy will be indefinitely postponed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CONGER. I ask unanimous consent to take up 

Mr. BECK. I rise to morning business. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Regular order. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask unanimous consent to take up Order of Busi- 
ness 1683, being the bill (S. 2126) for the relief of L. B. Townsend, 
Louis S. Lovell, W. C. Page, Alonzo Sessions, Hampton Rich, Harvey 
Harter, Benjamin Harter, and Peter Hackett. I have asked to call it 
up several times. I have labored for several weeks to get at the Cal- 
endar which gave other gentlemen an unity to pass bills they 
liked, but we could not reach the consideration of this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
to proceed to the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask unanimous consent. 

_Mr. SEWELL. We are not through with morning business. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The morning business has been gone 
through regularly in its due course. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not understand that the morning business is 


through. 7 

Mr. CONGER. I have asked unanimous constnt in the morning 
business and out of it, and I have yielded to every Senator who has 
asked for anything else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan the Chair asks unanimous consent of the Senate to be 
allowed to receive morning business. 

Mr. CHACE. I was present at the opening of the Senate and have 
been watching and waiting to make a report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports were distinctly called for. 
The Chair will receive morning business if there be no objection. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE BILLS. 


Mr. BECK. I offer the following resolution to be acted on now: 


Resolved, That at the next meeting of the Senate, after the routine morning 
business is disposed of, the Senate will proceed under the provisions of Rule 
VIII to the consideration of bills which have the House of Representa- 
tives and have been reported favorably by the Senate committees, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over, 
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Mr. SEWELL. I move to amend by striking out bills which have 
passed the House of Representatives.“ 

oo PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is not before the Sen- 
a g 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CHACE, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4865) to extend the for the 
immediate delivery of letters, and amendatory of sections 3, 4, and 5 
of the act approved March 3, 1885, entitled ‘‘An act making appropri- 
ations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ee s une 30, 1886, and for othér purposes, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a rt thereon. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8827) granting a pension to John Buchanan; 

A bill (H. R. 6817) granting a pension to Thomas Brown; 

A bill (H. R. 8834) granting a pension to Abraham P. Griggs; and 

A bill (H. R. 6832) granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine Sattler. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the letter of the Secretary of War trans- 
mitting the petition of Private Richard Murray, of the band of the 
United States Seventh Infantry, praying for relief from the political disa- 
bilities imposed on him by section 1218 of the Revised Statutes, which 
should have gone to the Committee on Military Affairs, to report the 
paper back and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made if there be 
no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 2848) for the relief of Benjamin P. Loyall, of the State 
of Virginia; 

A bill (H. R. 8278) for the relief of Seth M. Barton; 

A bill (H. R. 8192) to remove the political disabilities of J. R. Eg- 
gleston, of Mississippi; and 

A bill (H. R. 9115) for the relief of Eugene E. McLean. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 3186) to declare a forfeiture of lands granted to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, to 
confirm the title to certain lands, and for other purposes, instruct me 
to report it without amendment. I ask ission for the minority to 
file their views at any time before the bill is considered. = 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ata convenient time I shall present a minority 
report on that subject. While the title of the bill speaks of the for- 
feiture of the lands, in fact it only confirms patents already issued. ~ 


REPORTS OF INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCES. 


Mr. GORMAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 87) providing for the 
printing and distribution of documents of the monetary conferences of 
1878 and 1881, to report it with an amendment, and to ask forits pres- 
ent consideration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read subject to objection. f 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Committee on Printing report to amend 
the resolution by inserting, in line 6, after the date 1881: ~ 

Also the report of the monetary commission created under the joint resoln- 
OORE, irish weak Padiace $9 ive saree copoeis as tony be OREA ies Be 
retary of State. sis x = 7 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have not heard the original resolution read yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The joint resolution will be read as 

it will stand if amended. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 5 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That there be printed 
and bound in cloth 5,000 copies each of the Reports of the Internati Mone- 
tary Conferences of 1878 and 1881; also the report of the monetary commission 
created under the joint resolution of August 15, 1876, being Senate report No. 703, 
second session, Forty-fourth Congress, with such indices to the three reports as 
may be supplied by the Secretary of State; 3,000 ae aye of each for.the use of the 
House of Representatives, and 1,500 copies of each for the use of the Senate; and 
that the Public Printer hold the. ing 500 copies of each for sale, at 10 per 
cent. advance on cost price, to any person applying for the same. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the joint 
resolution is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. The 
question is on the amendment reported by the Committee on Printing. 

‘The amendment was to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolution 
to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and K 

The title was amended so as to read, A joint resolution providing 
for the printing and distribution of documents of the monetary confer- 
ences of 1878 and 1881, and the rt of the monetary commission 
created under the joint resolution of August 15, 1876,” 
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session, Forty-fourth |. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment and 
ask for a conference thereon with the House of Representatives. 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. x 


NAVIGATION AND CUSTOMS COLLECTION LAWS. 


Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the following Housé concurrent resolution, reported it without 
amendment; and it wasconsidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 5,000 copies of the navigation and customs collection laws relating to 
vessels, including the laws relating to merchant seamen, and the regulation of 
steam-vessel: Sp eos by the Bureau of Navigation in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for tho 
use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 copies for the use of the Bureau 
of Navigation. 

PACKING AND SELLING CUT TOBACCO. 


Mr. EUSTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 1725, being the bill (H. R. 8738) to so farther 
amend section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and section 
3363 as makes a distinction in the mode of packing and selling cut 
tobacco. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is not now in order, 
Morning business is being received. \ 


ART AND INDUSTRY. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I am directed by the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred a resolution to. print additional copies of Senate 
Executive Document No. 209 on art and industry, to report it with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute. I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of resentatives Oneng); That there be 
printed — additional copies of Senate Executive Document No. 209 onartand 
industry; of which —— copies shall be for the use of the Senate, —— copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, and —— copies for the use of the Bu- 
reau of Education. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was to strike 
out all after the resolving clause of the resolution and insert: 

That there be printed and bound 5,000 additional copies of the report of tho 
Bureau of Education on art and industry; of which 1,000 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the House, and 2,000 coples for the 
Bureau of Education. s 

The amendment was to. 

The resolution as amended was concurred in. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. If it is in order now I should like to call up a 
bill. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I hope we shall go on with the morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not now in order. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Ordered, That the Committee on Printing have leave to sit during the recess 
of Congress. 

PROGRESS OF PANAMA CANAL. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably a House concurrent resolution, with amend- 
ments, and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the follow- 
ing resolution: - 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Com- 
mittee on Printing be directed to cause to be printed, for distribution by the Sen- 
ate and members of the House in the usual proportion, 5,000 copies of the ial 
intelligence report, by Lieutenant ball and Naval Cadet Capp, United States 
Navy, upon the poge of the Panama Canal during the year 1885, which re- 

rt was transm to the House by the honorable tary of the Navy on 

y 20, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The amendment of the Committee on Printing was to make the res- 
olution read: 

Resolved by the Hi esontatives (the Senate concurring), That U 
in dd ant on ta eee Gan by Licutenant aai a Naval 
Cadet transmitted to the House by the Secretary of the Navy, be printed, 
and that 3,000 additional copies be ted; of which 1,000 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 2,000 copies be for the use of the House, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment 
and ask for a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing, 
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to whom was referred a concurrent resolution of the House of Repre- 


sentatives to print 10,000 copies of Senate Executive Document No. 
85, Forty-ninth Congres, to report it with amendments. I ask for its 
present co 

By unanimous Goaien the Senate proceeded to consider the follow- 
ing House concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring therein), That 
10,000 copies of Senate Executive Document No. 85, Forty-ninth be 
printed; one-half for the use of the Senate und the other half for the use of the 


The amendments of the Committee on Printing were, in line 2, to 
strike out the word ten“ and insert six; in line 5, to strike out 
the word one-half and insert “fifteen hundred; aut and, in the same 
line, strike out the other half“ and insert “t three thousand five hun- 
dred; Oe Sate So serene e 
of Senate 8 No. 8. . Congress, be 3 500 
for the use of the Senate and 8,500 for the use of the House. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. What is that executive document? 

Mr. MANDERSON. A report on education in Alaska, a document 
that is very much inquired for. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
apa and ask for a conference with the House of Representatives 

ereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was ahisi to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Print- 
ing, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 120) to print 
the annual bulletins of the Bureau of Ethnology, to report it favorably | be 
with amendments. I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee ofthe Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Printing was, in line 6, 
after the word ‘‘ Indians,’’ to insert : 


Provided, That the authorization shall apply only to matter now on hand or 
collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 


So as to read : 
That there be ted at the 3 iayo A Office 5 copies of 
any matter furn relating to researches and 


by the Bureau of 5 
discoveries connected with the study 5 the N. American Indians: Provided, 
That the authorization shallapply on ‘if the to matter now on hand or collected dur- 
ing the fiscal year endin suea 1 the same to be issued in parts and the 
SONNO ETR Sa SRN ulletins; 4,000 copies of which shall be 
the use of House of J „ 
r bor ccnhes i the cone the Bureau of Ethno 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add as a new section the following: 
a 2. 1 sum of 33,000, or 80 ae e be necessary, for the 
ni an binding of he aforesaid ann hereby appropriated 
— — money in the SEIRET A not otherwise — — 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was rej ted to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolu- 
tion to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and ask a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints the members of 
the Committee on Prin as the conferees on the part of the Senate on 
the various House resolutions about printing which have been passed 
to-day with amendments. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (S. 2885) donating — unservice- 
able muskets and bayonets to Wallace Brown’s Post, No. 190, Grand 
Army of the blic, of Birch Run, Mich.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. GORMAN, it was 


Ordered, That D. W. Mullen have leave to withdraw the papers in his case 
from the files of the Senate. 

Ordered, That Philip G. Hopkins have leave to withdraw the papers in his 
case from the files of the Senate. 


MARGARET D. MARCHAND. 

Mr. SEWELL. A Senate bill granting a pension to Margaret D. 
Marchand, the widow of Commodore Marchand, both Houses 
and was vetoed by the President. A House bill passed and came to 
the Senate granting her a pension of $30 a month, which is what she 


amanie irrg 


is entitled to under the law. NP ere Rena g eee e e 
of the Senate bill, was indefinitely postponed. I have reason to be- 
lieve that that bill can now become a law. —— ask unani- 
mous consent. ` 

The PRESIDENT tempore. It is not now in order. Strictly 
morning business is all that is now in order. 

Mr. SEWELL. I presume Jean ask unanimous consent at any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of a certain bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (H. R. 2060) granting a pension to Margaret D. Mar- 
chand was indefinitely postponed, in order that it may be placed on the 
Calendar, this not being the vetoed bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, that order 
will be made. ‘The Chair hears no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL USE OF SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr, EVARTS. I offer resolutions which, with the permission of the 
Senate, I will read: 


Resolved, That the — be requested, if he shall deem it compatible with 
the public interests, to open a correspondence with the principal commercial 
powers of Europe with the v view of ascertaining their estimate of the effect now 
operating upon commercial exchanges, and the values of commodities therein 
the great ite in silver bullion and the disuse of free silver coin- 


ex 
age, which dale. , from the demonetization of silver by Germany in 
1873. And, further, pheann aa to ascertain whether such powers 
or any of them are d separately or in concert with either with or 


without the United States, to engage, either by domestic regulation or interna- 

tional convention, in any movement toward the restoration of parity between 

silver in full function as intrinsic money, upon a ratio to be established 
W. 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if he shall deem it com le with 
2 public interests, to lay this correspondence before Congress at its next ses- 


Mr. President, I should be glad if the resolutions might be now con- 
sidered, but if objection is entertained, I shall ask that” the resolutions 

pt gia and I will on Monday ask leave to have them considered, 

then accompany them with some brief observations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York offers 
for adoption resolutions and asks for their present consideration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They had better be printed. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob aer Dea asah; the resolu- 
tions go over under ders rule, and will spe 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN TRADERSHIPS. 


Mr. PLATT. I offer a resolution, and permit me to say before it is 
read that inasmuch as it is probable I shall not be able to be in tho 
Senate after to-day by reason of sickness in my family at home—I 
hope I may be able to be here, but it is highly probable I may not— 
I trust there will be no objection to the consideration of the resolution 
at this time. 

The resolution was considered, by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the select FFP 


Indian pointed by resolution of the Senate passed June 3, 1886, bo 
authorized to sit during the —.— and to employ a clerk, 


J. A. HENRY AND OTHERS, 


Mr. HARRIS. The House of Representatives passed the bill (8. 
289) for the relief of J. A. Henry and others, making sundry small 
appropriations to several different individuals. It is now in the hands 
of the enrolling clerk. I find in line 19 of that bill a clerical error in 
the name of N. C. Blanton,” as it should be. It is there Blonton.”’ 
I ask an order of the Senate that the enrolling clerk be directed to cor- 
rect that clerical error. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the paper here, so that we may see 
the thing itself. 

Mr. HARRIS subsequently said: I now ask that an order be made 
changing the name of “‘Blonton’’ to ‘‘Blanton,’’ as I suggested a mo- 
ment since, in the bill (8. 289) for the relief of J. A. Henry and others. 
The Secretary now has the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to correct an error in the enrollment of a bill, the 
bill being present in the Senate. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the correction will be made. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair advises the Senate that 
two members of the Committee on Enrolled Bills are unavoidably ab- 
sent, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEn] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Corqurrr], andit becomes necessary to have a temporary 
appointment of members of that committee in order to carry on the 
daily business. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint two members of that committee to hold during the remainder 
of the present session or See other members shall return. 

The PRESIDENT if there be no objection that order 
will be made. ‘The ir ne snot none. The Chair appoints the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
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Jones] upon the Committee on Enrolled Bills during the present ses- 
sion or until the return of the absent members of the committee. 


TREASURY SURPLUS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. ALDRICH, 
and Mr. Beck the conferees on the part of the Senate on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pa; 
ment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 


SURETIES OF JOHN C. DEXTER. 


Mr. CONGER. Now, if the morning business is concluded, I renew 
my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from moves 
to proceed to the consideration of bill (S. 2126) for the relief of L. B. 
Townsend, Louis S. Lovell, W. C. Page, Alonzo Sessions, Hampton 
Rich, Harvey Harter, Benjamin Harter, and Peter Hackett. 

Tho motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

It proposes to release and discharge L. B. Townsend, Louis S. Lovell, 
W. C. Page, Alonzo Sessions, Hampton Rich, Harvey Harter, Benjamin 
Harter, and Peter Hackett, of Ionia, Mich., sureties upon the several 
bonds of the late J. C. Dexter, given as security for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties as receiver of public moneys and disbursing agent 
of the Unitel States land office at Ionia, Mich., from 1861 to 1867, of 
and from all and every obligation and liability whatsoever on account 
of these bonds. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that the report of the committee be read. I 
do not wish to make any remarks. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report, submitted by Mr. 
SPOONER from the Committee on Claims, July 8, 1886. 

Mr. CONGER. Ido not insist on the reading of the report unless 
somebody else wants to hear it. t 

Mr. INGALLS. Let it be read. 

Mr. SPOONER. The report is quite lengthy. I think I can state 
in a word the proposition involved in this bill. I reported it from the 


Committee on Claims. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the call for the reading of the re- 
port withdrawn? 
Mr. INGALLS. No, sir; but I do not object to its being explained. 
Mr. SPOONER. If the report is read it will explain itself. 
ders Secretary resumed and eoneluded the reading of the report, as 
ows: 


ully report: - 

The persons named in the bill and for whose relief the same is pro were 
sureties on the official bonds of one John C. Dexter, who was receiver of the 
United States land office at Ionia, Mich., from April 29, 1851, to August, 1867. 
Seager — ee pending in the circuit court of the United States for the west- 
ern ot of Mi 


intment 


Upon 
this bond of March 27, 1865, thie Government claims that there is due $5,580.16, 
in all $12,284.19. The 
were Alonzo ons, Archibald F.Carr, Peter Hackett, 
Benjamin Harter, Harvey Harter, Frede: Hall, L. B. Townsend, Hampton 
Don Jones, Edward Stevenson, and Ethan F. Johnson. Of said sureties, 
Archibald F. Carr, Frederick Hall, Ethan F. Johnson, and Alonzo Sessions are 
dead. Don Jones is said to be insolvent, and Edward Stevenson is able to pay 
only a small amount of what would be his equitable proportion. The estates 
of Hall, Carr, and Johnson have been distributed, thus leaving the burden upon 
the other six sureties, — 

There is also a suit pending on the bond of August 24,1886, which was given 
uponareappointment. TheGovernmentclaims there is due on this bond $311.31, 
with interest for nineteen years, making an aggregate of $662.20. Thesuretieson 
this bond were . ames Kennedy, Harvey Harter, Alonzo Sessions, Archibald F. 
Carr, Lewis D. S:nith, Myron C. Smith, Wellington C. Page, Peter 
— Nelson Dye. Nelson Dye is dead, and his estate dist: 

en 
ent, thus leaving: the same persons to 


. James 
iy, Lewis D. Smith, Myron C. Smith, and Don Jones are said to be insolv- 
pay this bond who are liable to pay the 
bond of March 27, 1865, except Wellington C. Page, whois not on the former 
bond, and Hampton Rich, who is not on the latter bond. 

The ground upon which it is claimed that these sureties should be released is 
the injury worked to them otherwise by the gross neglect of the per officers 
of the Government, cither as to settling the accounts of Dexter, principal in 
these bonds, or in notifying the sureties of the deficit in Dexter's accounts. 
Over twenty years in one case and nineteen in the other have elapsed, and it is 
stated and sworn to that upto the commencement of the suits upon these bonds, 
in March last, the sureties had never had any intimation or 8 Dex- 
ter was short in his accounts, or that there was any claim in f of the Gov- 
ernment upon them, 

Mr. Dexter is shown to have been a man whose reputation for integrity was 
above reproach. It is stated of him that his habits were good, his manner of 
living simple and not extravagant, that he was industrious and energetic, and 
as a business man held the continued confidence of the people.“ Six years after 
the al deficit occurred in his accounts he was elected a Statesenator, nosug- 
gestion being made that he was short in his accounts with the Government. 


After the expiration of his senatorial term, in 1873, he left Ionia, and was en- 
gaged up to the time of his death in the milling and lumber a Evart, 
sureties 


in Osceola Comi: The record shows that he was worth $15,000. 
not knowing of the existence of any claim, or alleged claim, upon the bonds, his 
estate was, after paying his debts, distributed among the wife and brothers and 
sisters, and the minor heirs of some of them. 

Under the statute of Michigan the General Government is a preferred cred- 


itor, and this claim ese bese resied sot pr ie — 8 
now living might also have taken measures, had they u o existen 
of the FFG 


committee are of the that so long a time has elapsed 
sureties should be released. e bill is in most respects not unlike the bill passed 
oa at the present session, for the relief of Emerson Etheridge and 


4 The committee report the bill back with the recommendation hat the same 
o pass. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have not the bill before me, but I should like 
to ask the Senator in charge of it if it is proposed to remit the penal- 
ties on these bonds ? 3 

Mr. SPOONER. Only to release the sureties from liability to the 
Government. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is to my mind the most extraordinary bill 
I have ever heard readin theSenate. I have watched closely the read- 
ing of the report, and I find there are seven different specifications in 
which this man, acting as a Government officer, was a defaulter, a per- 
sistent, chronic defaulter. Six or seven differeut bonds were given for 
six or seven different offices he held under the General Government as 
a disburser of public money and as receiver, and so on and so forth. 
In every case he gave a se bond, and in seven distinct separate 
cases he turns out to have a defaulter to the Government. I do 
not think a parallel case can be found in the wholescope of legislation. 

If Iam wrong in any particular about this matter, certainly I have 
been led into error by an imperfect hearing of the report; but as I 
understood the reading of the report you propose to release these vari- 
ous bondsmen; from the reading of the report, as I understand, forty 
or fifty in number, a different set of bondsmen for each particular po- 
sition he held. You propose to pay out of the public Treasury the 
sum of $12,000, and make it a donation practically to some forty or 
fifty persons who were the bondsmen. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator could not have heard the report cor- 
rectly or he would not have made such a statement. There were four 
bonds given by this gentleman in connection with his office of re- 
ceiver of public money, and only in reference to that, except one that 
was given as disbursing agent of some public money in connection with 
the land office. The amount of that was $152. The amount on the 
other bonds is $3,000, with interest amounting to $3,000 more. The 
whole amount of the claim of the Government is only three thousand 
and a few hundred dollars, except the interest. 

Mr. Dexter, I think, stood as high in Michigan as a business man 
and an honest man as any man we ever had in the State, and was s6 
acknowledged by everybody. He was an old settler there, a pioneer 
in that country. All the offices and duties he had to perform with 
which these funds were connected terminated nineteen years ago— 
twenty years ago on some of these bonds, but nineteen years ago every 
obligation and every duty closed with his service, and if he owed the 
Government a cent he was worth from that time to his death money 
enough to in double and treble and quadruple any sum that 
could have been claimed. His sureties were at that time all able to 
respond, and he was himself able up to the time of his death and until 
his property was distributed to his heirs at law, who are generally the 
children of brothers and sisters, many of them minors at that time. 
That was distributed seven or eight years ago, and has been used up. 

On looking over the books there is found some apparent claim against 
him and his bondsmen twenty years old. I have myself talked to 
Judge Durham and examined the books about it. On examination of 
the books as to the claims on which suit has been brought in Michigan 
on two of the bonds, the books themselves show, as stated in this re- 
port and as Judge Durham stated to me, that there is nothing due, 
Therefore on those two bonds the correction of the books felieves the 
sureties. But the investigation is still being pressed on the other bonds. 
Judge Durham said from the fact that they hàd eommenced suit per- 
haps hastily on some of these old bonds, he desired that the matter 
should be brought to Congress, and whether the bill passed or not Con- 
gress should allow further time for the investigation which is going on 
now. ‘The suits by order of the Department are held in abeyance sub- 
ject to the action of Congress or to a further investigation. 

Many of these bondsmen have died and their property has been dis- 
tributed to their children. There is a balance of six orseven thousand 
dollars apparently on the hooks due. Of that amount the amount of 
$113 on one bond and $3,000 on another, the books show that he was 
not indebted as the report states, and Judge Durham, the Comptroller, 
told me and I examined it myself. On the other two bonds there is 


still a belief that they can find and do find a claim for allowance to Mr. 


Dexter, perhaps enough to equal-the apparent claim of the Govern- 
ment. These people have heard nothing of this, through the laches of 
the Government, for twenty years; the opportunity has not been given 
them to have the property of the principal or the aid of the cther sure- 
ties. It isa matter where I think in justice to people who have be- 
come bound, the Government should not prosecute against innocent par- 
ties bonds that have been left to slumber by somebody’s fault for twenty 
years without giving the least notice of any claim. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. When were these suits commenced ? 

Mr. CONGER. This Jast summer and . They have not heen 
long pending. ‘The parties took the earliest opportunity they could to 
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have an investigation made by their agents here, and already in the 
Departments two of the bonds are found to have been satisfied; al- 
really it is shown that there are notes on the books referring to other 
ale which, if found to be correct, would satisfy another of these 
bonds, so that there is only one left. 

There is an equity in this case, which I think appeals to everybody, 
that minors and heirs who have had property left them and have used 
it for eight or ten years, shall not now be called into court to contribute 
to the payment of these little balances. 

The proof before the Comptroller—and I assert it myself—is that 
there never was a more honest man as we thought in Michigan than 
Mr. Dexter. That was his reputation everywhere, a careful, prudent 
man. He never had notice that could be found from any paper nor did 
one of his sureties; they never had the least intimation during all these 
twenty years that there was an unsettled matter of Mr. Dexter’s on 
which they were liable and there is nothing to show that even Mr. 
Dexter himself ever received any notice that his accounts had not been 
all square. Instead of this being an extraordinary bill, I think it is 
extraordinary that the Governmentshould not in some way have notified 
some of these if there was any claim against them. 

Now, if the tor from New Jersey will read the report prepared 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPooNER], it sets forth the case 
I believe correctly, and also the character of Mr. Dexter, and also the 
fact that two of these bonds are found by the Department to have been 
satisfied, so that no further action should be taken. But the district 
attorney of Michigan having been instructed to bring these suits has 
commenced them, and they involve a large number of persons and 
their heirs in a trouble which they never anticipated. We have re- 
lieved the bondsmen to a much larger extent in other cases, where 
equity required us to doso, even where ies had had some notice. I 
sibmit that this is a proper case for relief. 

Mr. HARRIS. Allow me to ask the Senator from Michigan how long 
it was after the default of the public officer, before the defalcation was 
discovered and proceedings were instituted against the officer and his 
sureties? ‘ 

Mr. CONGER. The last settlement was nineteen years ago on one 
bond, and twenty years ago on another. 

Mr. HARRIS. And when were proceedings instituted? When was 
suit brought against the sureties? 

Mr. CONGER. Some time in April or May of this year, I think. 

Mr. HARRIS. Some eighteen or nineteen years after the default was 


made? 

Mr. CONGER. I think nineteen years had elapsed before the sure- 
ties or the family of Mr. Dexter ever had the least intimation that the 
accounts were not all settled and correct. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. [still affirm that I was quite right in the state- 
ment I made, from the reading of the report which I now have before 
me. I stated that there were six or seven distinct charges on which 
suit had been brought. It seems, in the first place, that on April 29, 
1861, while holding a certain office—he was receiver of the United States 
land office at Ionia, Mich.—we find a claim against him then as a de- 
faulter to the Government. There are four distinct suits against his 
bondsmen. 

Mr. CONGER. Does the Senator say there was a suit brought nine- 
teen years ago? g 

Mr. McPHERSON. No; but I say suits have been brought in four 
distinct cases. This is the first section of the report. Then it says: 

Another suit is pending on the bond of March 27, 1865, which was on the reap- 
pointment of Dexter as receiver. 

It seems that under this bond there is claimed to-day, with interest, 
$12,284.19. ' 

Mr. CONGER. Wich the interest for twenty years. 

Mr. McPHERSON-*r It seems that on that bond there were twelve 
or fourteen different suretiesat different times—I suppose the renewals 
of the bonds with different sureties. ‘ 

There is also a suit pending on the bond of August 24, 1866, which 
was given upon a reappointment. The Government claims that there 
is due on this bond $311.31, with interest for nineteen years, making 
an aggregate of $666.20. On this bond there is another distinct set of 
bondsmen. 

I concede that at times the Congress of the United States have re- 
mitted penalties on bonds, for instance in the Navy Department. I 
happen to be a member of the Naval Committee, and I know of such cases 
coming before our committee, but in no case I believe has that commit- 
tee reported a bill for the reliefof anaval paymaster, except when during 
the civil war the naval paymaster had died or his funds had been stolen, 
and there were circumstances showing that it was absolutely beyond 
the power of the paymaster to have done otherwise than he did; and 
the Army paymasters have been treated in like manner. The same 

_ thing has been done in the custom-house, where money had been stolen 
from the custom-house, but in no case, so far as I can recollect, was there 
anything of this kind in which the Government officer in every single 
office he held under the Government was a istent defaulter. This 
is a case most extraordinary, of a man having held four or five differ- 
ent positions under the Government and, so far as this report goes to 


show, in every case he has been a defaulter, and now it is proposed to 


remit the penalty on his bonds, 

Mr. CONGER. The charge that John C. Dexter, of Michigan, was 
a defaulter knowingly to himself or to his friends, made by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, could have been made with just as much assur- 
ance of propriety against the gentleman or his father, or any man in 
the world. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Very true and very properly, but the Depart- 
ment gives us the dates and amounts. 

Mr. CONGER. There is no pretense here that he was a defaulter. 
The claim only is that on four of these bonds the books, twenty years 
after, do not show a settlement by allowing certain credits—that is 
all—but the books themselves when examined as to two of the bonds 
clear him from any charge of not having made settlement. Is that 
any indication that he was a defaulter? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let me ask the Senator if the books of the 
Treasury Department had been written up during those twenty years 
when this man ap to have had a deficit on the books of the Treas- 
ury, why was not suit brought against him? 

Mr. CONGER. Ido not know. What I complain of is that suit 
was not brought. What I say is that there should be sometime when, 
as between the Government and individuals, as between private indi- 
viduals, suit should be brought or the matter should p. There 
should be some statute of limitations within reasonable limits against 
the Government. But for the Senator to say that in the offensive or 
wrong sense John C. Dexter, the pride of my State, is to be upbraided 
after he is dead, or his children to be upbraided by having him called 
a defaulter, I resent it, and I could make the same charge against any 
man in the State of New Jersey with equal propriety. 

There is nothing anywhere to show that this man ever in any wa; 
violated any trust, and the good people of Michigan will hear wi 
surprise the venerable Senator from New Jersey charging John C. Dex- 
ter, of Michigan, the pioneer and patriarch of that region, with being 
either corrupt or knowingly a defaulter, with plenty of money in his 

ion all the while up to the day of his death to meet any demand 
of citizen or Government either, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. One word more. The Senator from Michigan 
states that for twenty long years, during which time the political party 
to which the Senator belongs was in control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, this default existed. I use the term because 
of the fact that according to the books of the Treasury this gentleman 
owed on the 29th of April, 1861, a certain sum of money to the Treas- 
ury which was not settled up, and notwithstanding all that he was re- 
appointed, and four different suits have been brought against him. 
The matter was allowed tosleep in the Treasury Department for twenty- 
four long years until a new administration come into power, and the 
propose to write up the books of the Treasury to know how they stand, 
and we find some twelve thousand and odd dollars due from Mr. Dex- 
ter or from ihe bondsmen of Mr. Dexter, of the State of Michigan. 

The Senator objects to my calling Mr. Dexter a defaulter. I know 
of no other term to apply that will fully comprehend the whole mean- 
ing of the affair. He was in deficit at all events to the Treasury at 
various times in every office he held, and it was not discovered until 
the Democratic administration came into power, when they asked his 
bondsmen to pay up the sum of money that the books of the Treasury 
show that he owed the United States. Now it is proposed to release 
his bondsmen, thirty or forty in number, upon the seven different bonds 
he gave in the suits brought against them. If that is not an extraor- 
dinary 8 I have no words to characterize it. 

Mr. CONGER. I suppose everybody present in the Senate under- 
stands this attack as personal. I hope my friends in Michigan will not 
suffer for it; these personal matters I settle myself when I have the 
opportunity. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I hope some time before the close of 
my public service to have the opportunity of voting for a bill that shall 
prevent the institution of such suits as those which are mentioned in 
this bill by the Government of the United States. It is an old maxim 
that time does not run against the king. That is one of the principles 
which are quoted in regard to the liability of persons upon contracts; 
but there is no civilized power anywhere that I know of which does 
not recognize the obligation of those who have claims against their fel- 
lows to use due diligence in their enforcement. i 

Statutes of limitation are sometimes criticised with disfavor, and the 
debtor who avails himself of a statute of limitation, as it is sometimes 
called, to avoid the payment of a debt is not always regarded as strictly 
honest; butstatutes of limitation have their foundation in sound reason, 
and the wisdom of such statutes was never more apparent, and the 
reason why they should be applied to claims that the Government may 
have was never more evident than will appear upon inspection of the 
statement of the facts in this bill, for which I hope I shall have the 
pleasure of voting. 

Here was a principal who discharged the funitions of an office twenty 
years ago and who in due course of time was gathered to his fathers, 
He was respected by everybody in the community, and at his death 


his estate, which was very considerable, more than enough to have liqui- 


— 


* 
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dated all these demands, was distributed among his heirs and is now 
incapable anywhere of recognition. Of the sureties upon these bonds, 
some have paid the debt of nature, others have themselves become in- 
solvent; some are only able to pay a portion ratably of the amount 
which they would be called upon to pay if this claim should be enforced 
as it should be against all, in the nature of a contribution, who declared 
themselves at the time of the original contract to be liable to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for whatever deficit might occur in the 
accounts of Mr. Dexter. 

In the one case nineteen years and in the other twenty years have 
elapsed since this obligation, whatever it is, arose. There never has 
been an instant of time since this man went out of office or since he 
died in which the Government by its proper accounting officers had 
not been able to ascertain and declare the exact state of his accounts. 
There never has been an instant when any one of these sureties upon 
these bonds had that opportunity. The power and the evidence have 
all been in the control of the Government of the United States, and 
more than three times the period that is fixed in all civilized States as 
the time beyond which suits shall not be brought upon matters of con- 
tract like this has elapsed. 

Now, as the Senator from New Jersey states, at last the books hay- 
ing been inspected and the account having been stated, it is proposed 
to accomplish this act of monumental injustice against a few remain- 
ing sureties upon these bonds by compelling them to pay not alone the 
principal that was found to be due, but an amount of interest that ag- 
gregates five or six times the amount of the principal. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Was it not the right of the bondsmen at any 
time during these twenty-four years to have made inquiry at the Treas- 
ury Department and ascertained whether the account was settled? 
Was it not the duty of the Treasury Department at all times to have 
that account made up in such a manner that a demand could have been 
made; and should not a demand have been made at an earlier time? 

Mr. INGALLS. Everybody undertands how sureties sign their names 
to official bonds. It is a friendly act. No man voluntarily goes upon 
an official bond. It is an act which everybody performs with reluc- 
tance, and yet it is an act that must be performed by somebody—by 
personal and political friends. I have no doubt that these men pe 
formed this duty for Mr. Dexter exactly the same as every one of us 
enters his obligation as surety upon the official undertaking of those 
who have been appointed to office. 

Mr, MAXEY. Will the Senator from Kansas permit me to refresh 
his memory about a bill that has heretofore passed substantially like 
this? Several years ago during the lifetime of Senator Anthony, of 
Rhode Island, I introduced a bill for the relief of the sureties of George 
W. Clarke, formerly anIndianagent. Those sureties were Jesse Turner, 
James M. Brown, S. F. Cottrell, and some others. That bond was 
made I think for Mr. Clarke as Indian agent years prior to the war. 
No suit was brought until long after the war—about the time I intro- 
duced that bill, seven or eight years ago. 

The bill introduced by me was reported by Mr. Hereford, of West 
Virginia, from the Committee on Claims, and was discussed in the Sen- 
ate. Then the doctrine that there was no laches against the Govern- 
ment was invoked, but the Senate after mature deliberation came to 
the conclusion that when by the laches of the Government the sureties 
had been allowed to die, to become broken up, to be scattered, leaving 
two or three instead of ten or twelve, it was not justice or right to hold 
those few responsible, and the bill passed the Senate and the House 
and became a law. I mention this because it occurs to me as a par- 
allel case. 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam obliged to the Senator from Texas for refresh- 
ing my mind on that precedent. 

Mr. HARRIS. At this session, if the Senator will allow me, both 
Houses have passed a bill to relieve Emerson Etheridge and William B. 
Stokes in a case identical, as it seems to me, with this one. 

Mr. INGALLS. That precedent is quoted in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

The bill is in most respects not unlike— 

‘The committee say— 
the bill passed by the Senate at the present session for the relief of Emerson 
Etheridge and William B. Stokes. 

The Senator from New Jersey would apply the rigid and harsh rales 
of the law, and I should have no hesitation in saying in response to his 
question, as was stated to the interrogatory of Shylock, it is undoubt- 
edly so nominated in the bond and under the existing law if the Gov- 
ernment sees fit to take the pound of flesh, I do not know that there is 
any statute except the statute of justice that is written in every patriotic 
soul that would prevent it, but I would apply the doctrine of Portia te 
this also and say: 


The words expressly are a pound of flesh: 

Then take thy bond, take thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state. 


Mere in this case there are but two or three or it may be half a dozen 
out of all these sureties that remain responsible, and therefore the whole 


burden of the Government is allowed to rise after a slumber of nine- 
teeen or twenty years and say that this debt shall be paid, and this claim 
shall be enforced against those who will be called upon to bear the bur- 
den when it appears abundantly from the report of the committee that 
long after the principal himself went out of office, and before his death, 
he was amply able in his estate to meet any claims against him. 

Mr. President, I make these remarks for the purpose of showing the 
absolute cruelty and absolute injustice and wrong of applying any other 
rule to the Government in cases like this than would be applied to in- 
dividuals, 

I have in the list of my own acquaintance an illustration that sheds 
some light upon this subject. A friend of mine was an agent for a tribe 
of Indians, appointed, I think, in 1861 upon the incoming of the Repub- 
lican administration. Heserved two or yearsand went out of office, 
and more than twenty years after he had left that place, and without 
knowing that there was a dollar of indebtedness against him, one of the 
sureties upon the bond was notified that in consequence of a review of 
the accounts there had been found to be an indebtedness; and a suit 
was ordered to be brought that would, if it had been enforced, have ab- 
sorbed the entire amount of that man’s property that he had acquired 
by a life of industry and temperance for a period of nearly a quarter of 
a century. Is there any justice in that? Is there any right in it? Is 
there any reason why, when the Government all the sources 
of information and bas the power to accomplish whatever it desires, it 
should be allowed, after the lapse of many years (it may be a century, 
because there can be no limitation of time, according to the Senator from 
New Jersey), when all the active agents in the whole business have 

away, men have died, their estates have been distributed, and 
their heirs have come after them—why the Government should be per- 
mitted, in opposition to the regulations and rules of every civilized peo- 
ple on earth and against the rules that are enforced against every private 
claimant, to come up and perform such an act of monumental wrong 
and injustice as that? 

Now, Mr. President, to my mind the facts in this case make out a 
clear defense. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me for making a suggestion 
in the line of his ment? 

Mr. INGALLS. es, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. The principle, which he has so clearly and strongly 
shown the injustice of, has been applied by this Government to the 
volunteer officers of the late war, who had occasion of course to have 
military accounts with the Government. I have known instances of 
officers who went into the war at great sacrifice—not persons seeking 
office for their own advantage, but going into the Army for purely pa- 
triotie purposes—who had held over their heads for fifteen or twenty 
years accounts which they could not get settled in any way. 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes, Mr. President, and my sole object in calling 
attention tò the facts in this claim—lI am obliged to the Senator from” 
Massachusetts for re-enforcing the argument I have presented—is to 
say that the Government ought not to be permitted to attempt to en- 
force claims of this description against innocent sureties upon bonds 
which the laches of the Government itself has rendered it impossible 
to collect from the principal; and if anything that I have said or any- 
thing that the Senator from Massachusetts has said or the Senator from 
Michigan, shall bring the attention of Congress and of the Government 
and of the people to thissubject, so that we may have some public dec- 
laration by statute that some time shall come in the lifetime of the 
nation, in the lapse of centuries and in the progress of all the genera- 
tions of men that are to succeed each other until this Government shall 
be no more, when the Governmentshall be estopped, it having slept more 
than the sleep of Rip Van Winkle upon its rights, from enforcing such 
claims as this, I shall be satisfied that I have discharged a not unim- 
portant duty to the public. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, there isa bill pending somewhere, and 
I wish this discussion might have the effect at least to bring it before 
the Senate for action, putting a limitation of six years upon any attempt 
of the Government to pursue sureties on a bond after that time. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should like to interrupt the Senator from 
Massachusetts long enough to say that the bill to which he refers was 
introduced by myself at three different sessions of Congress and has 
been referred three different times to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and is as yet without a report from that committee. 

Mr. DAWES. This discussion will at least have informed the Sen- 
ate of where the bill is, and I hope that it will have the further effect 
of bringing it before the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator give way to me fora moment? I 
will state that when the case of Etheridge and others was up I opposed 
the bill because that would only relieve one case out of a thousand by 
a special act, and I introduced a resolution, and had it referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, instructing them to report whether or not 
there ought to be a time fixed by statute within which these accounts 
should be settled in the Treasury Department and a limitation of time 
within which these actions should be brought, and that has not been 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DAWES. Some good beyond the relief uf these sureties, I 
think will come out of this discussion. I sought merely to emphasize 
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this discussion with my abhorrence of the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States hunts sureties on old bonds on file in the 
Departments and of the men who go groping around among the pigeon- 
holes of the different bureaus of the Treasury De ent finding out 
technical defaults of principals and then hunting up what remains of the 
sureties upon those ds. The man who goes around the country 
hunting up defects in men’s title is held in scorn by the public every- 
where; and the man who goes into the Department and makes con- 
tracts, sometimes for a percentage of what he can recover re these 
old bonds, and then hunts up the sureties, is no better. have in 
my mind, and I have not only had in my mind but I have had anxiety 
and I have had much to do with the Treasury Department in an in- 
stance which illustrates this matter. 

Mr: McPHERSON. Do I understand the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to say that the Treasury of the United States gives out the collec- 
tion of the moneys due from sureties by contract? 

Mr. DAWES. No. I say men sometimes undertake to hunt up and 
collect and have a percentage of what can be got for their expenses. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Who gets the percentage? 

Mr. DAWES. The men who go prowling around the country trying 
to find some technical defect in the administration of an office not in- 
volving any moral fault at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. They must be detectives employed by the De- 
-partment. 

Mr. DAWES.. I do not care what you call them. It is the charac- 
ter of the men and the character of the business to which I call the at- 
tention of the Senate much more than the style under which they go 
about the country. 

Sir, a single case came under my observation and has been about 
me for years here, wherean innocent man in Massachusetts was deluded 
into the idea that he had better be an Indian agent, and he was ap- 
pointed to an Indian agency away up in the northern country. I hope 
he is the last of the men of setts who will ever go into such 
an undertaking as that. He was as honest a man as ever lived, but 
utterly unacquainted with the complications of doing business as an 
Indian agent 500 miles from business men. He was called upon to 
carry on the business of that agency, and after he had served out his 
time and his accounts had been here years, some one found technical 
defects in his accounts and they were hung up and he was indicted in 
Wisconsin and tried there on a chargeof criminal neglect and acquitted 
there before the jury left their seats. Then his sureties were hunted 
up in Massachusetts and all but one of them were dead, A suit was 
brought against him in the United States courts in Massachusetts; and 
year after year, he spending every dollar he had in defending himself 
against that outrage, received a verdict of acquittal in the civil suit; 
and just because the judge submitted tothe jury the honest question 
whether the United States had suffered the loss of a dollar or not, 
rather than whether this man had di technically ftom the re- 
quirements of the law in making out his case, when the jury brought 
in their verdict on the ground that the United States had suffered no 
loss of a dollar, he is still hung up here in the Supreme Court by the 
United States taking an appeal after the verdict of a jury twice told has 
acquitted the principal of all wrong. 

Sir, there should be an end of i ore Good morals, good law as 
to any other party in a suit but the United States, requires that some 
time or other there should be an end of litigation. trust that this 
discussion will drag out from its sleep in the Judiciary Committee a 
bill that shall put a reasonable limitation upon such actions. 

I do not speak of this as peculiar to this administration. I do not 
know that this administration especially has departed from the customs 
of administrations before. I am not here hunting after little things to 
arraign one administration againstanother. I acquit them of any idea 
of pursuing any new policy in this matter, but if they had condemned 
the policy rather than followed it they would have commended them- 
selves to me much more than they do by the zeal with which they are 
following it now. 
ae Ft peepee A single word further in regard to this matter 

Ishould be very glad to vote for a law which would require the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to commence within two years suits 
against bondsmen upon every official bond held by the Government, 
and in case it was not done the Government should be forever estopped 
from collecting the money due it upon official bonds. I suppose F am 
as guilty as anybody else for not trying to bringto the attention of the 
Senate before this time a bill having that object in view. I think that 
my votes in the Senate will show that I have exercised perhaps as 
much sympathy as any other Senator with respect to people who come 
here and ask for the interposition of Congress upon these bonds after 
they have been running for a long term of years. Certainly in every 
case in which naval paymasters and Army paymasters have asked re- 
lief, I have voted for it. 

But this is a most extraordinary case, and it is one which if the Sen- 
ate can consent to the remission of this penalty on these bonds it must 
do so in every case, because a moreaggravated one has hardly ever come 
before the attention of the Senate. i 

In the first place, as receiver, in 1861 this person was in default to 


the Government, and upon his disbursing bond later he was in default 
to the Government. In 1865, upon his reappointment, he was again 
a defaulter to the Government, and in 1866, after another reappoint- 


ment, again as receiver he was once more in default to the Government, 
and later in 1866 he was again in default to the Government, 

Can the Senate remit this penalty to a man who was persistently in 
default in every office he ever held, because the report goes to show that 
he continued in office first as receiver, then as disbursing agent, after- 
ward reappointed as receiver on two different occasions, and in every 
instance he failed to make his accounts good to the Government of the 
United States. That is the nature of this case, and hereafter, if it 
passes, the Senate might just as well close its eyes, because I do not 
think we shall ever have another such case. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ishall vote for this bill. I voted for the bill 
cited in the report of the Senator from Wisconsin, for the relief of 
Etheridge and Stokes, on the ground that the Government had slept 
upon its rights, had been guilty of laches, and that ought to exonerate 
the sureties from liability on the bond. I do not concur, however, 
in the remarks that have been made which reflect upon the executive 
officers of the Government for instituting suits. On the contrary, I 
think they would have been derelict in duty if they had not done so. 
Finding the accounts of Mr. Dexter in the condition in which they 
were, it was thejr duty, a legal na, ges resting upon them, and they 
would have been derelict in duty if they had not pursued the bonds- 
men in this case. 

The books of the Treasury Department show that Mr. Dexter was in 
default if the books are correct, and liable to the Government for the 
amount stated in the report. What was the duty of the officers of the 
Government? It was to recover for the Government of the United 
States the amount which by the books appeared to be due. Against 
that suit the equitable claim was set up, which I recognize. There has 
been laches on the of the Government. Thete is no legal defense 
to the suit, so far as I understand, but an equitable defense is set up that 
this being an obligation of years ago the laches of the Government per- 
mitted an equitable defense against the claim. 

So far as these sureties are concerned, in my judgment they have, 
when they appeal to Congress, an equitable defense that justifies Con- 
gress in interposing in their behalf. I again repeat that it was the 
duty of the executive officers of the Government finding the accounts 
of Mr. Dexter in the shape they did to institute suit against the bonds- 
men to recover the amount due and leave to the defendants any equi- 
table claim they might have. 

I do therefore not concur in the quasi criticism of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] and more especially with the Senator from Mas- * 
sachusetts [Mr. DAWES] of the executive officers for pursuing these 
bondsmen. They have done nothing but the duty which the law im- 
posed on them; and I am glad we have officials to-day who are deter- 
mined to do their duty tothe Government, They have no objection to 
these parties coming in here and presenting any equitable claim they 
may have. They are perfectly willing that these persons should show 
that they ought to be relieved and that Congress should grant the relief; 
but their duty is plain under the law to collect this amount. 

Now we are called upon by this equitable claim to stop an executive 
duty on the part of executive officers under their information. Iam 
willing to join in that act; at least I am willing to relieve these per- 
sons, but I can not do it upon any ground which supposes that the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Government on their information were derelict 
in the performance of their duty. They ought to have stated these 
amounts; they ought within two or three years at the farthest to have 
called the principal to the test, andif he was living and able to respond 
to the call, very well. The claim against the sureties stands in a dif- 
ferent light, especially when it comes here at the expiration of nine- 
teen or twenty years. 

I shall vote for the bill. I think the sureties ought to be released, 
and Ishould be glad to see some such law enacted by Congress as has 
been talked about this morning, fixing a limitation on suits; and I 
should like to see some further enactment which would compel all ad- 
ministrations, Republican and Democratic, to adjust accounts in the 
Treasury Department in Lek ag time so that those liable to the Govern- 
ment may be held msible. 

Mr. DAWES. I congratulate the Senator from Delaware in being 
able to find a case for the application of his sense of justice and equity 
in his ability to throw the blame and the opportunity for the exercise 
of it upon distant administrations—anything to obtain equity. 

Mr. CONGER. If I said anything reflecting upon the officers who 
have charge of this matter in the Department I said it unintentionally, 
for I say now that on personal application to those officers every facil- 
ity has been given that it was possible to give to present these matters 
of defense and account and equity, and they have given every oppor- 
tunity to these gentlemen with perfect fairness, and they have agreed 
that the case should be brought to Congress for its judgment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PACKING AND SELLING CUT TOBACCO. 
Mr. EUSTIS obtained the floor. 
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Mr: EDMUNDS. I am going to move an executive session. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I rise to a privileged motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair). The Chair 
will hear the statement of the privileged motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to take up Order of Business 1813; being 
the bill (S. 183) for the relief of Thomas S. Hopkins, late of Company 
C, Sixteenth Maine Volunteers—a vetoed pension bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not privileged. y 

Mr. EUSTIS. Being recognized by. the Chair, I ought to state for 
what I rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 1725. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand that 
the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island is any ate privileged 
than the motion of the Senator from Louisiana. e Senator from 
Louisiana moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
he has named, the title of which will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. ‘‘A bill (H. R. 8738) to so further amend section 
3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and section 3363, as makes 
a distinction in the mode of packing and selling cut to ae 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I appeal to the Senator from Vermont to withdraw 
that motion. I have tried on three successive days to get up this bill 
for the purpose of having considered the motion for its recommitment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that all the Senator desires? 

Mr. EUSTIS. That is all I desire. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How long will it take? 

Mr. EUSTIS. Not more than five minutes to make a statement. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw the motion for the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8738) to so further amend 
section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and section 3363, as 
makes a distinction in the mode of packing and selling cut tobacco. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I can state what the bill is. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to hear the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read. 7 

Mr. EUSTIS. This bill was apparently reported by the Committee 
on Finance without any objection from any member of that committee, 
except, perhaps, those who were absent. Two members of that com- 
mittee were absent, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER], as I understand. Now, a mo- 
tion has been made by a member of the Finance Committee to recom- 

_ mit this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. By an order of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. EUSTIS. By order of the Finance Committee, I desire to have 
that motion disposed of by the Senate. If the motion to recommit 
prevails that will dispose of this bill for this session. If that motion 
does not prevail I will call up the bill itself as a bill upon the Calen- 
dar. But I wish to make a brief statement to show that there exists 
not only in the minds of Senators, but elsewhere, a complete misappre- 
hension of what this bill is, ; 

The change proposed in the existing law is this: That whereas cut 
tobacco can only be put up in packages now of from 1 to 16 ounces, 
this bill gives the right to any manufacturer of cut tobacco in the United 
States to put up that cut tobacco in packages up to the weight of 10 
pounds. It still leaves it at the option of the manufacturer of cut to- 
bacco whether he shall pack that tobacco in small packages or in a large 
package equal to 10 pounds. 

Mr. President, this bill originated in the Treasury Department. It 
is not a bill which is in the interest of any class of manufacturers. I 
will show incidentally, and for reasons outside of the proposed law, 
why the manufacturers in New Orleans are interested in the passage of 
this bill. The Treasury Department—Mr. Fairchild, acting Secretary— 
wrote to Mr. HARRIS, a member of the House, and also a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, a letter, in which he said: 


I also inclose a draught of a bill 

Which is this bill— 
prepared by the Commissioner for amending sections 3362 and 3363 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to the packing and selling of cut tobacco, together with 
two letters addressed to the Commissioner by the head of the tobacco division 


in his office, showing the necessity for the proposed amendments, in which the 
Commissioner says he fully concurs, 


Therefore we have the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
this is necessary legislation. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury as follows: ` 


T also take the liberty to inclose to you a copy of a bill which I have prepared 
for amending sections 3362 and 3363, United States Revised Statutes, relating to 
the packing and selling of cut tobacco. And in connection with these bills Iin- 
close two letters addressed to me by the head of the tobacco division showing 
the necessity for these amendments, and particularly so with regard to section 
8362, in which I fully concur. i 


Upon these recommendations the House of Representatives passed 
this bill, without any objection, after full explanation of itsscope and its 
murpose, and it was sent to the Senate. When it reached here the 
bill was referred to the Committee on Finance, and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, patty fae extreme anxiety and desire to have 
it passed, wrote the following letter to a member of the Committee on 
Finance: 


Sm: Allow me to call your attention to House bill 8738, now pending before 


the United States Senate. 

I am very anxious to have Congress act upon that bill soon, as its passage will 
relieve the Government and the trade. The bill only relates to the packing of 
cut tobacco, at the option of the manufacturer, in packages not to exceed, in any 
case, 10 pounds. But its ultimate effect will be nay e of a delicate and diffi- 
“we eee to wit, making a distinction between fine-cut chewing and other 

ol e 

I would be gratified to haye your opinion as to the probability of early action 
by the Senate on this bill, It was urged in the House by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and I su; his co; dence on the subject will be transmitted 
to the Senate, if bias not already n sent there. 

So we see that when this bill came to the Senate the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue thought that this legislation was so much needed by 
the service with the responsibility of which he was charged that he 
wrote this emphatic indorsement of the bill to a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, urging that the committee should act promptly on 
the bill, and hoping that the Senate of the United States would adopt it. 
Not only that, but the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, not satisfied 
with the force which his recommendation ought to have, went in per- 
son and appeared ‘before the Finance Committee and urged a favorable 
and prompt report from that committee to the Senate.of the United 
States, in order that the House bill should becomealaw. Therefore I 
say there has been extraordinary anxiety and extraordinary zeal dis- 
payo by the Treasury officials that the bill should be passed by the 

nate. 


Can any one suppose for a moment that they did not make those rec- 
ommendations in favor of the service which they represent? This is 
a mere question of detail of administration. There is no question of 
policy, no question of principle involved. It is merely a question for 
the convenience of the internal-revenue service, and I do not think 
that the Senate of the United States in the face of these earnest and 
urgent recommendations made by the officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment will disre those recommendationsand repudiate their indorse- 
ment of the bill. 

Although not a word of opposition was heard when the bill was pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives, although not a word of opposi- 
tion was heard when the bill was vonsidered by the Committee on 
Finance, I am told that since then, all of a sudden, there have been 
protests sent here from manufacturers in the Northern cities, and also 
from North Carolina. Why is this? It is simply that those manu- 
facturers want to be put upon the same footing with reference to other 
classes of tobacco; for instance, granulated tobacco, as the manufact- 
urers of cut tobacco. That has not been recommended by the De- 
partment. Why? For thesimple reason that this legislation has been 
considered by the Department a necessity, and it in no possible sense 
applies to any other class of tobacco. That is stated by the chief of 
the tobacco division in a communication to a member of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 

In New Orleans there is manufactured cut tobacco which is used both 
for the purpose of smoking and chewing, but on account of the damp- 
ness of the climate the manufacturers there can not put up-the cut to- 
bacco in small packages, because the tobacco becomes funky and dete- 
riorates. ‘Therefore they have put it up in large packages, which has 
brought about a very serious litigation with reference to their right to 
use large packages. No manufacturer of granulated tobacco, or any 
other kind but cut tobacco, has raised such a question as that. Weall 
know that granulated tobacco is only used for smoking, as are other to- 
baceos which are manufactured of a certain class; but the service found 
itself confronted with this very serious litigation and serious contro- 
versy, that the manufacturers of cut tobacco in New Orleans claimed 
that they had the right to put up cut tobacco in large packages, and they 
asserted that right for the reason, and the very strong reason, that cut 
tobacco could be used indifferently for chewing or smoking purposes. 
The head of the tobacco division, in his communication, says: 


These modes of manufacture open a wide field for difference of opinions, and 
this office has found it utterly impossible to reconcile these differences under 
the law as it now exists. 

For this reason I have thonght proper to recommend a change in the mode 
of packing cut tobacco in bulk, allowing all cut tobacco to be thus packed, but 
confining the size of the package to 10 pounds each. This change, if adopted, will 
allow manufacturers in every part of the country the same privilege of pack- 
ing,and the same prege of selling their cut tobacco wherever they can find 
purchasers, and will not very greatly facilitate the reuse of packages without 
the payment of the tax. 

Inclosed please find draught of a bill providing for such a change in the mode 
of packing out tobacco as is herein recommended. 


Mr. President, that is the whole case. Here is a measure the neces- 
sity for which has been most earnestly urged and recommended by the 
Treasury officials, the Secretary of the Treasury at the head, involving 
a mere question of detail of the administration of the service with which 
they are charged and nothing else. Itis true that incidentally and out- 
side of the measure it does confer a privilege upon manufacturers in 
New Orleans, but that is not the reason why the recommendation is 
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made by the Secretary of the Treasury. No one will charge here that 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has recommended Congress to enact a law by which a favoritism shall 
be shown to one class of manufacturers as inst another. No one 
will assume that those high officials have recommended this legislation 
in the interest of parties who may desire to commita fraud upon the 
public service. 

This bill can be acted upon and considered by the Senate like any other 
bill. If a majority of the Senate are not in favor of the bill let them 
so declare. If any one wants to amend the bill, if it is defective, that 
privilege exists; but why shall this unusual motion prevail, which has 
not been made during this entire session? The bill being on the Cal- 
endar by the votes of the Finance Committee, acting upon the recom- 
mendations of the Treasury officials, it is now proposed that it shall be 
recommitted, which means the defeat of the measure, for the simple 
reason that others who are not entitled to the favors which they claim 
demand that they shall be put upon an equality with reference to other 
classes of tobacco. 

No question of trade-mark is involved. No one pro to use or 
imitate anybody else’s trade-mark. The mode of packing is merely as 
to the size of the package. Noone is compelled to adopt a large-sized 
package. The object is simply to have determined and solved a com- 
plicated and difficult question which has harassed those who are 
charged with the execution of the tobacco laws and has brought about 
serious litigation which the Government think it is for their interest 
to avoid, that these recommendations have been made, and I say it 
would be disrespectful, in my judgment, for the Senate of the United 
States in the face of these recommendations, in the face of the delib- 
erate action of the Finance Committee, tostate to the Treasury officials 
that we will disregard and utterly ignore the recommendations which 
they have made, and carry the bill back to the committee and defeat 
this proposed legislation at this session. 

I ask for a vote on the motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. ‘ 

Mr. EUSTIS. I should like to have a vote on the motion to recom- 
mit. Let us just take a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair.) The Sen- 
ator from Vermont moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Vermont allow me to make a 
statement in rd to a committee which was appointed this morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vermont with- 
draw his motion? 3 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject to my right. 

Mr. HOAR. Pending that motion I wish to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts will 

roceed, 
s AMERICAN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 

Mr. HOAR. The committee appointed in regard to the matter of 
the centennial celebration was by the vote of the Senate to consist of 
the President of the Senate and six other members. It was the inten- 
tion in framing the resolution that the President of the Senate should 
be the chairman of the committee. He has announced the committee, 

utting my name at the head. I ask unanimous consent thatit shall 
i the understanding of the Senate that the President of the Senate 
shall stand at the head of that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
the nnanimous consent of the Senate to reform the committee as he 
suggests, by putting the President of the Senate as the chairman of the 
committee. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

Mr. HOAR. I now desire that the resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Library on the subject be indefinitely postponed, so as 
to get it off the Calendar, the Senate . a similar one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there no objection the resolu- 
tion suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts will be indefinitely 
postponed. > 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 1532) to reg- 
ulate commerce, with an amendment; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the bill and the amendment, and had appointed Mr. REAGAN, 
Mr. Crisp, and Mr. A. J. WEAVER the managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 7988) granting an increase of pension to Bryant Waters; 

A bill (H. R. 8180) to increase the pension of Charles Hahneman; 
A bill (H. R. 9129) granting a pension to Rebecca Wiswell; and 
A bill (H. R. 7696) for the relief of George W. Robaugh. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. ; 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 190) for the relief of certain employés and 
others of the twelfth United States light-house district; and it was 
therenpon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PACKING AND SELLING CUT TOBACCO, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The ques- 
tion is upon recommitting House bill 8738-to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pending which the Senator from 
Vermont moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. CAMERON. I hope that motion will not prevail. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 20, noes 15. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

e re and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. 8 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced —yeas 
21, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Allison, Edmunds, Maxey, Walthall, 
Berry, Harris, Platt, Wilson of Towa, 
Blair, Harrison, Ransom, Wilson of Md. 
n, n * 
Dawès, Jonesof Arkansas, Stanford, 
NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Dolph, MePherson, Teller, 
FVV 
urn e, of Oreg., est, 
Call, f Gray, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Hampton, Plumb, Whitthorne, 
Conger, Hearst, Sawyer, 
Cullom, Jones of Nevada, Se 8 
ABSENT—29. 
Bowen, rge, McMillan, Pugh, 
Brown, Gibson, Mahone, Ri eberger, 
Chace, Gorman, Manderson, Sabin, 
Cockrell, Hale, Mitchell of Pa., Saulsbury, 
Coke, Hawley, organ, Van Wyck. 
Colquitt, Jones of Florida, Morrill, 
Kenna, Payne, 
Fair, Logan, Pike, 
So the motion was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion to re- 
commit to the Committee on Finance the bill (H. R. 8738) to so further 
amend section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and section 
3363 as makes a distinction in the mode of packing and selling cut to- 


bacco. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was instructed by the Committee on Finance by 
a unanimous vote to move that the bill be recommitted to that com- 
mittee. 

I stated the other day in discussion some of the reasons which led 
to this action. It is true that the committee ordered a favorable report 
to be made upon the bill upon a statement made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

That statement was made ata session of the committee at which 
there was barely a quorum present, and the statement was that the bill 
met with the approval of the Department and of the trade, and that 
there were no objections to it in any quarter. 

The bill had barely been reported to theSenate whenit was found that 
two members of the committee who were absent when this action was 
taken had at the time protests in their possession from the leading 
manufacturers of the country against the passage of the bill, and that 
they understood no action was to be taken upon it at the meeting of 
the committee to which I have alluded. It soon became apparent that 
a very large portion of the trade in all parts of the country, I think 
with a single exception of one or two small manufacturers in the city 
of New Orleans, was strongly opposed to the bill on the ground that 
it opened the door to the gravest and frauds. 

The committee have not determined whether that state of affairs is 
true or not, but considering the unusual circumstances under which the ` 
approval of the committee was obtained, and the fact that almost with- 
out exception the manufacturers of the country believe that the bill 
ought not to pass and that it does open the door to fraud upon the 
revenue and upon their business, the committee by a unanimous vote 
instructed me to have the bill recommitted tothe committee. The bill 
stands here to-day in that way. Instead of having the approval of the 
committee it has the adverse report of the committee, if the Senator 
chooses to press it, because upon the state of affairs as we now under- 
stand it I am sure that no member of the committee would vote in favor 


of the of the bill. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I should like to ask the Senator how a fraud can be 
committed under the provisions of the bill, and whether he does not 
think that the Treasury officials are as competent as manufacturers to 


determine the question whether a fraud can be committed under its 
rovisions ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In my experienceas a member of the Finance Com- 

mittee I have found that it is very unsafe to follow the Treasury offi- 
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cials upon questions of this kind. I think the members of the com- 
mittee have all found that it is safer to trust to their own judgment. 

I do not care to discuss the merits of the bill. I say that the manu- 
facturers throughont the country are entitled to be heard before the 
committee. They have not been heard. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. SEWELL. The largest tax-paying tobacco manufacturers of 
New Jersey are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Also the second largest manufacturer in New York. 
I have a telegram stating that he approves it. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I think the Senator from New Jersey is mistaken 
about the bill which is now before the Senate for consideration. I know 
that the Senator’s colleague stated that the manufacturers in his State 
were op to the bill, and he stated so to the committee. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No; the Senator is mistaken. All the manu- 
facturers of my State with whom I have been in communication favor 
the House bill. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I do not know whether the bill should 
pass or not, but I feel convinced that it should not pass in the closing 
hours of the session. 

The Senator from Louisiana has said that there was no objection to 
it in the House. That arose from the fact that the manufacturers 
throughout the country were not apprised of the fact that it was pend- 
ing. He says it is very much desired by the Treasury officials. I think 
that it may possibly be a good bill to pass, but those interested in the 
business should be heard before the measure is S 

In this connection I send to the desk and ask to have read a remon- 
strance from my city, from persons who are very largely interested in 
the tobacco business. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the honorable Senate of ie United States: 


We, the undersigned tobacco manufacturers and dealers in manufactured to- 
bacco, do most earnestly protest against the passage of House bill 8738, in so far 
as it refers to the changing of the present style of packing manufactured tobacco. 
We give a few of the many reasons which may be urged against it. 

First. The present manner of packing smoking tobacco prevents frauds in 
the collection of the tax. Smokings can be made with small expense and with 
little or no machinery. Chewings require expensive machinery and skill to 
manufacture. If smokings are packed in bulk the packages can be refilled, and 
thus defraud the Government and legitimate manufacturers. 

Second. Packing smokings in bulk would allow the substituting of other 
for well-known brands. As long as a tax is collected on tobacco, legitimate 
manufacturers should be protected. ` 

Third. The records of the Internal Revenue Office must show the num- 
ber of frauds which were perpetrated on the Government under the old law 
which allowed smokings to be packed in bulk, and the many reasons urged for 
the adoption of the present system now so satisfactory to all. 

Mr. PALMER. From that remonstrance it is apparent that the 
proposed method of packing smoking tobacco was in vogue some years 
and it was changed on account of frauds. At least it is so stated in 
that memorial. I do not know whether that is the fact or not; but 
there seems to be a wonderfal amount of ignorance existing as to the 
merits of the bill, and I think it is no more than just and fair to the 
manufacturers of the United States that the bill should be recommit- 
ted to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I reported the bill under instructions 
from a majority of the Finance Committee after a somewhat limited 
hearing. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] and a very intel- 
ligent gentleman, Mr. Curtis, I believe, presented the case very fairly. 
We sent for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to ascertain what 
his views were, he having written to me in the mean time a letter which 
I hold in my hand, and which was referred to by the Senator from 
Louisiana. The letter is as follows: z 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, July 6, 1886. 

Sin: Allow me to call your attention to House bill 8738, now pending before 

or acs vary NEEE to dars Go hat bill E oa 

am very anxious to have Congress act upon tha soon, as 
will relieve the Government and the trade. The bill only relates to (hus pack 
ing of cut tobacco, at the option of the manufacturer, in packages not to ex- 
ceed, in any case, 10 pounds. But its ultimate effect will be to dispose of a del- 
jeate and difficult question, to wit, making adistinction between fine-cut chew- 
ing and other kinds of cut tobacco, 

22 be gratified to have your opinion as to the probability of early action 
by the Senate on this bill. It was urged in the House by the Boorer of the 
Treasury, and I 3 his co mdence on the subject will be transmitted 
to the Senate, if it not already n sent there, 

I remain, sir, yours, very respectfully, 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 

Hon. JAMES B. Beck 


United ‘States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We sent for Mr. Miller and he announced before the committee that 
he could only say to the whole committee what he had written to me. 
Therefore I ordered his letter to be published as a document and re- 
ported the bill, not being able to see any wrong in it, but on the con- 
trary it seemed to me that the words should be stricken out which exist 
in the present law. The law at present reads ‘‘fine-cut chewing to- 
bacco.“ The change now proposed is to make the law read fine 
chewing tobacco, leaving out the word cut.“ : 

Not being able to see any serious reason why that should not be done 
either then or now, I reported the bill believing it to be desired by the 
Department. But at once remonstrances came from Michigan, from 
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New York, from all over the country, the Senator from New Vork [Mr. 
MILLER], whom I see before me, avowing that he had left the com- 
mittee before action was taken, and that he would have opposed it if 
hehad been there because of remonstrances sent to him, and the Senator 
from Ohio, the President of the Senate, having left the committee. 
When I submitted it to him he said ifa majority of the committee de- 
sired to report it, let it be done, but he received remonstrances from 
Cincinnati, and the remonstrances came from such and so many respect- 
able sources that it seemed to me justice to the trade required that we 
should not act upon the bill now, but that we should postpone it and 
give to the gentlemen who are interested in this business a hearing. 

So I united with the committee in asking that the bill should be re- 
referred to it in order that whatever objection gentlemen from Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Ohio, New York, or anywhere else had against 
the measure should be made known. 

All the effect of the postponement will be to give us until December 
to look into it. We do not defeat the House bill. All the complaints 
may prove not to be worthy of serious consideration; but the rule in 
the committee has been, and fair dealing requires, that when men think 
they are going to be injured and desire to have a hearing and have 
not had a hearing, which they would have had if we had known be- . 
fore what we know now, we ought to have the bill recommitted so that 
they can all be heard. . 

Men who are manufacturing what is called granulated tobacco think 
they have as much right as those who are manufacturing cut tobacco 
to put it in 10-pound packages, and perhaps they will be able to show 
that they have. They surely ought to have a chance to do so. Per- 
haps there is no fraud and might not be any in allowing tobacco to be 
so put up, whether it was flne- cut chewing or simply cut that might 
be used for smoking, or cut that might be used either for smoking or 
chewing, for there is where the difficulty comes in in the Department. 
The distinction which has existed before ought to be carefully looked at. 

While I believe from all the information I have now that I shall vote 
for the bill as reported and am sorry that this confusion has arisen, I 
think it ought to go back to the committee so that there shall be no 
complaint by any respectable number of manufacturers that they have 
not had a chance to be heard. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I ask the Senator whether in reference to all other 
legislation it would not be fair to assume that when a printed protest, 
as in this case, has been sent to the United States Senate, that protest 
contains all the arguments and all the objections against the measure? 

Mr. BECK. It may be that it containsall that those particular per- 
sons making the protest have, but others may have many other reasons 
against it. For example, the protest from Michigan which has been 
read does not state any of the objections which the North Carolina to- 
bacco manufacturers havc, and they have sent their protests to us, and 
very emphatic ones. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I should like to know what the objection stated by 
the North Carolina manufacturers is. 

Mr. BECK. It is simply that gaanulated tobacco ought to have the 
same right as cut tobacco. 

Mr. RANSOM. That is one point. 

Mr. BECK. They say that if granulated tobacco is limited to 16 
ounces and cut tobaceo has a right to be put up in 10 pounds that isa 
discrimination against the granulated which ought not to be given. 

Mr. EUSTIS. That is simply a one-sided argument. Noone chews 
granulated tobacco, whereas people do chew and smoke cut tobacco, 
and that is the reason why this measure is recommended. I wish to 
ask the Senator what possible reason can there be for putting granu- 
Jated tobacco upon the same footing as cut tobacco. 

Mr. BECK. I am not sure that there is any reason why it should 
be done, but I believe the men who manufacture granulated tobacco 
ought to have aright to come before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and show what they can, and not be cut off without a hearing. 

Mr. EUS TIS. I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that the 
court has been open for a very long time, so far as a hearing is con- 
cerned. These protests and appearances might have been made before 
the House of Representatives. It looks to me like an extraordinary 
proposition when not a word of protest was heard while this measure 
was pending in the House of Representatives and when it was sent 
here and was before the Senate committee and considered, that we are 
now to arrest this legislation merely because A, B, and C choose to send 
a protest to the United States Senate. I say that it is unusual and 
unprecedented in this body. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say that it is neither unusual nor unprece- 
dented. We have taken back in the Finance Committee very many 
reports since I have becn a member of it in order to give men a fuller 
hearing. 

Mr. EUSTIS. At this session? 

Mr. BECK. I am not sure. I cay not name any bill at this session, 
but I can find many such cases. ps 

Mr. HARRIS. The Journal wili show a number of instances at this 
session where bills which have been reported from committees have 
been recommitted. 
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Mr. EUSTIS. 
the proposed enactment? I ask the 
name a single case where a bill has been recommitted because a protest 
was filed against it. . 


On the ground that have filed protests against 


tor from Tennessee if he can 


Mr. HARRIS. I will answer the Senator from Louisiana 

Mr. EUSTIS. Can the Senator name a single instance where a bill 
has been recommitted solely and exclusively for the reason that some- 
body fiied a protest against that bill in the Senate? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will answer the Senator from Louisiana by say 
that I know of no instance where a committee of this body have ps 

to have a bill recommitted that the Senate has refused to recommit. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Thatis not an answer to my question. 

Mr. HARRIS. And whatever reason the committee may have had 
for asking a recommittal is not a matter that I have known the Senate 
to inquire about. 

Mr. EUSTIS. That is not an answer to my question. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair). The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to add that the practice of the Finance 
Committee is in accordance with fair dealing to all men by giving all 
a hearing. The gentlemen who think with the Senator from Louisiana 
that the bill ought to pass will not be prejudiced. They may be de- 
layed a few months by giving others a hearing, but whatever is just 
in their bill will be fairly considered. 

For one, I see no difficulty in granting the request they make, nor 
do I sce any difficulty in putting granulated tobacco in packages of 10 
pounds; but I may after hearing everything change my views. I de- 
sire to hear all that can be said, and the committee unanimously desire 
to hear all that may be said, believing that when that is done all par- 
ties will be better satisfied. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that the motion is to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending motion. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not pretend to know what the merits of the 
bill are, but under nog raene pa that the bill will be re- 
committed. Since the bill wasre from the committee, and placed 
on the Calendar of the Senate, I tone had very many letters from busi- 
ness men in my State protesting earnestly against the passage of the 
bill as it is. I therefore hope that the committee will have an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider it, and when they do reconsider the bill and re- 
port it back to the Senate we can dispose of it as the judgment of the 
Senate may dictate. 

Mr. CONGER. I feel it due to myself to say that I have received 
from constatuents of mine in different places urgent telegrams asking 
that the bill be defeated or recommitted to the committee so that they 
may be heard in to the injury that they can see will come to 
them and their business if the bill should be passed. A petition, signed 
by ten or fifteen of the largest fine-cut tobacco manufacturers in Detroit 
and one or two other places in Michigan, requests me to use whatever 
effort I may use to have the bill either defeated or recommitted with 
an opportunity of being heard. 

The bill passed along through the House and came to the Senate, 
and I venture to say that the manufacturers of Chicago and Michigan 
had no idea that a bill which may so seriously affect their interests was 
under consideration or they would have been heard, for they are a kind 
of men who generally speak in time. 

I hope that the bill will be recommitted, and that between now and 
the next session, when it may be reported upon again, all the different 
tobacco interests may be heard, anda proper bill, just and equal to all 
and to the Government, may be presented to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to recommit the bill to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills this day received from the House of Representa- 
tives were severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 7988) granting an increase of pension to Bryant Wat- 


ers; 
A bin (H. R. 8180) to increase the ion of Charles Hahneman; 
A bill . R. 9129) granting a pension to Rebecca Wiswell; and 
A bill (H. R. 7696) for the relief of George W. Robaugh. 


COURTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CAMERON. I move that the Senate procestl to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2124) amendatory of and supplementary to An 
. act to alter the judicial districts of Pennsylvania, and for other pur- 
approved May 26, 1824, and providing an additional place for 
olding the several courts thereof. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments. 
The first amemdment was, in section 1, line 9, afterthe word (next, 
to strike out the remainder of the section i in the following words: 


And be continued and adjourned from time to time as the courts may deem 
expedient for the transaction of the business thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out section 2 in the following 
words: 
Src. 2. That all suits which shall be brought inst persons residing in the 
counties of Lackawanna, Susquehanna, S radford, and Co- 
lumbia shall be determined at the sessions of the courts 2 provided to be 
held at Scranton; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit or 
conten the business of said terms to said counties. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was to strike out section 3 in the following 
words: 

Sxc.3. That the clerk of the district and circuit courts for the western * 
district of Pennsylvania, ——— marshal aud district attorney pesi district, shal! 
perform the ditten apne rie ip Spr their offices, respective! iy, for said —— 
and said clerk and — a int deputies who shall reside and d keep 
their offices at Scranton, Pa. Said deputies shall keep in their offices such rec- 
ords as ap; to their offices, and said deputy clerk shall keep in his office 
full records of all actions, proceedings, and judgments in said courts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Thenextamendment was, in section 4, line 2, after the word being,“ 
to insert the words and with the approval of the praky ero 
so as to make the section read: 


Src. 4. That the marshal of said western Lerten district shall for the time 
being, and with the approval of the Attorney-General, provide a suitable place 
as the ge of Scranton for holding the several — tee keeping the records 


The ‘ainendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
-were concurred in. i 

The.amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1532) to regulate com- 
spoon which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert 
a substitute. 


On motion by Mr. CULLOM, it was 

Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the said amendment and agree to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 

n 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
President pre tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. CuLLom, Mr. PLATT, 
and Mr. HARRIS the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had di to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7480) Spain) avs; 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certai 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, Wr rsa 
on its disagreement to the said amendment, asked for a further confer- 
ence thereon, and had 2 Mr. WILLIS, Mr. GLOVER, and Mr. 
MARKHAM managers at the further conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (H. 
R. 3280) to restrict the ownership of real estate in the Territories to 
American citizens, &c,; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the third committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, submitted a report; and, 

On motion on by Mr. MCMILLAN, 8 


Resolved, That the Senate still further insist upon its amendment to the said 
bill disagreed rd by the House of Peery. riven pi and to the farther con- 
ference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 


By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
President pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. Con- 
GER, and Mr. RANsom the conferees. 

MOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 3280) to restrict the ownership of real estate in the 
Territories to American citizens, &c, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public lands, 

TAX ON DISTILLED SPIRITS. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4833) relating to the taxation of ſrietional parts 
of a gallon of distilled spirits. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas will allow 
the Chair to state the question. The Senator from Rhode Island moves 
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that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill indicated by 


him. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. f : 
The motion was agreed to. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 
Mr. EDMUNDS submitted the following resolutión for considera- 
tion: 


Ordered, That on Monday, A’ 2, sul to conference reports and action 
e Senate will, im 


to matters on the Calendar at No. 1565 and proceed therewith order. five- 
minute provision of Rule VIII shall apply to debate, and one objection shall be 
sufficient to pass the matter over, reta its place, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. INGALLS. The bill called up by the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and being before the Senate, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After three hours and fifty-four minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned to Monday, August 2, 1886, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 31st day of July, 1886. 
UNITED STATES MINISTER. 

Dabney H. Maury, of Virginia, to be envoy ex and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to the United States of Co- 
lombia, vice Charles D. Jacob, resigned. A 

À UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 

Cornelius C. Watts, of West Virginia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the districtof West Virginia, vice W. H. H. Flick, whose com- 
mission expires August 3, 1886. 

PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 

Paymaster Charles F. Guild, to be a pay inspector, from the 16th ot 
July, 1886, vice Swan, retired. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Samuel R. Colhoun, to be . 
from the 16th of July, 1886, rice Swan and Guild, promo 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Mahlon D. Manson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the seventh district of Indiana, vice William W. Carter, 
resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Robert Newell, to be postmaster at Salem, Salem County, New Jer- 
sey, vice Lambert L. Mulford, commission expired. 

W. R. Chapple, to be postmaster at Little Falls, Herkimer County, 
New York, vice Alonzo H. Greene, whose commission expires August 
3, 1886. 

John W. Cage, to be postmaster at Mineola, Wood County, Texas, 
vice Thomas Breen, whose commission expires August 4, 1886. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

William M. Campbell, of Trigg, Ky., to be agent for the Indians of 
the Uintah and Onray agency (consolidated), in Utah, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Alexander B. Upshaw, of Nashville, Tenn., to be Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, to fill an original vacancy created by the act 
of Congress making appropriation for the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887. ' 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Nathaniel H. R. Dawson, of Selma, Ala., to be Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, vice John Eaton, resigned. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

A. C. Bradford, of San Francisco, Cal., to be register of the land of- 
fice at San Francisco, Cal., vce William R. Wheaton, resigned. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

George Hines, of California, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Wilmington, in the State of California, to succeed John R. 
Brierly, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

James Brady, jr. of Massachusetts, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Fall River, in the State of Massachusetts; reappointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Jxeculive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 27, 1886. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


Morris A. Thomas, of Baltimore, Md., who was designated during 
the recess of the Senate, to be an Indian inspector. 


ASSOCIATE TERRITORIAL JUSTICE. 
William F. Henderson, of Arkansas, to be associate justice of the 
supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 30, 1886. 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL. — 
George A. Jenks, of Pennsylvania, to be Solicitor-General. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


John B. Redman, of Maine, to be collector of internal revenue for 
the district of Maine. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 31, 1886. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Alexander B. Upshaw, of Nashville, Tenn., to be Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, 


REJECTIONS. 
Executive nominations rejected by the Senate July 27, 1886. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Thomas Hanlon, of Indiana, nominated to be collector of internal 
revenue for the seventh district of Indiana. 


POSTMASTER. 
Clinton nominated to be postmasterat De Kalb, in the county 
of De Kalb and State of Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, July 31, 1886. 


The House met at 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, of 
Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which was read, and, on motion of Mr. 
WADE, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 
To the House of Representatives: 

I hereby return without my approval House bill No. 1391, entitled “An act to 


at Springfield, Mo.” It 
Representatives, to which bill was 


erred, that the city of Springfield is in a thriving condition, with sto: banks, 
and manufactories, and having, with North ngfield, which is an joining 
town, about 20,000 inhabitants. No Federal courts are held at this place, and ap- 


ee for the 
thére, Th 


ment at point can be well transacted for the present without the construc- 
tion of the proposed building. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


EXECUTIVE Mansron, July 30, 1886. 
WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 9857) in rela- 
tion to the western judicial district of Wisconsin, with the Senate 
amendments thereto. 

My. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate. The bill as amended has been submitted to each 
member of the Judiciary Committee and to each member of the Wis- 
consin delegation, and it is satisfactory to all of them. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the amendments be read. 

The amendments were read. 

Mr. PRICE. The whole object of the amendments is to prevent the 
possibility of some marshal, in some contingency, ing some fees 
more than the Senate Judiciary Committee think he ought to have. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the Clerk will report 
the bill as it would stand if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That the regular terms of the circuit and district court shall 
be held at the times and places following: At Eau Claire, on the first Tuesday 
of June; at La Crosse, on the third Tuesday in September; and at Madison on 
the first Tuesday in December in each year; and the clerk residing at Madison 
shall attend all terms of said court at Eau Claire as clerk thereof. 

The SPEAKER. This is the whole bill as it would stand if amended. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. PRICE moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendments 
of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ALABAMA. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 28) to pro- 
vide for the appointment and compensation of a district judge for the 
southern returned 


district of Alabama, the bill having been from the 
Senate with amendments. 
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Mr. OATES, Lask that the House concur in the amendments of the 
Senate. While they are necessary, they are not of great consequence. 
In the first instance the Senate put on this bill as an amendment the 
substance of a bill on the Calendar here for the increase of the salaries 
of ju Subsequently the Senate recalled the bill, and that amend- 
ment been taken off. The ing amendments merely modify 
the terms of court as prescribed by the House bill; provide for a salary 
of $3,500 for this judge, the same as the other judge gets, and restrict 
the jurisdiction of this additional judge to his own district and that of 
the judge of the northern and middle districts to those districts. 

Mr. EDEN. This does not now affect in any way the general ques- 
tion of the salaries of judges? 

Mr. OATES. Not at all. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Has the amendment of the Senate, 
providing for the general increase of the salaries of judges, been receded 
from? 

Mr. OATES. It has been receded from as an amendment to this bill. 
There is on the Calendar a general bill to that effect, which has been 
5 25 by the Judiciary Committee of this House. 

r. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But I understood the Senate had 
amended this, bill by attaching that provision. 

Mr. OATES. That is a fact; but the Senate afterward recalled the 
bill and receded from that amendment, relying on the passage of the 
general bill now on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. That gypsy with reference to a general in- 
crease of salaries of judges is not now in this bill at all. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I understand itis not there now; but 
it was there when the bill first came from the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask to have the amendments read. 

The amendments were read. p 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill not press further any objection to this meas- 
ure, though I think, as I have heretofore remarked, that we are ex- 
tending the Federal Judicial system far beyond the necessities of the 
country. 

Mr. OATES. This additional judge in Alabama is very necessary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As the House has already passed upon this question 
I will not urge any objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I shall not object; but I am very sorry 
that the Senate receded from its original amendment. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in, ' 

Mr. OATES moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendments 
of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. ; 

The latter motion was agreed to.. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1599) for the 
relief of the Phenix National Bank of the City of New York. 
The following message, accompanying the bill, was read: 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, July 30, 1886. 

Resolved, the Se disagree to th d tof the H f 
sentatives ‘cake bill 8. 1599) for the relief of the Phoenix National Hank af wie 
City of New York, and ask a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr, Evanrs, Mr. IncALts, and Mr. Vest be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, * 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is it in order to refer this bill back to the commit- 
tee from which it came the Committee on Claims? 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing now pending in relation to this 
pill except the amendment of the House, to which the Senate has dis- 
agreed; The bill has reached that stage of proceeding when the ap- 
pointment of a conference committee is in order, 

Mr. JAMES. I ask that the request of the Senate for a conference 


be agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Bat, Mr. Speaker, it is in order, is it not, to move 
a reference to the Committee on Claims? 

The SPEAKER. It would bein order, because the committee might 
recommend that the House recede from its amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that reference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to refer this 
bill, with the accompanying amendment, to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JAMES. I move to amend so as to send the bill to a committee 
of conference. 3 

The SPEAKER. That is not a proper motion in the form of an 
amendment, but if the House should decline to refer the bill the mo- 
tion to agree to the request of the Senate for a conference will be in 
order. 

Mr. JAMES. I hope the House will disagree to the motion for ref- 


erence, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state further that if the billshould 
be referred to the Committee on Claims and reported back it would be 
privileged, because it has reached the stage of actual disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HOLMAN, there 
were—ayes 27, noes 54. 

Mr. HOLMAN. While I reserve the question of a quorum I hope 


the fact will appear as to whatthis amendment is. The House in adopt- 
ing the amendment acted no doubt deliberately, and I think that with 
a knowledge of the present ure of the question the House would 
probably insist on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to have the amend- 
ment read. The House is noty voting on the question of reference. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for the reading of the amendment. e 

Mr. JAMES. All I want is to have this matter go to a conference 
committee to be fairly and fully considered. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


In lines 1 and 2 strike out 829,624.35 and insert ‘* $12,117.38.” 


Mr. JAMES. This is the unanimous report of the Committee on 
Claims, and the amendment proposes to cut off at least half of the 
money that was expended necessarily by this Phoenix Bank in defend- 
ing the suit. The facts of the case are that the United States Govern- 
ment confiscated the money which belonged to the Bank of George- 
town, S. C., at the close of the war, which amount was covered into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Subsequently suit was brought in the supreme court of the State of 
New York, and it went through the various courts of that State, in 
every case being decided that the bank should pay the second time. On 
writ of error it was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and when it went to the court of spans of the United States and was 
under consideration in that court, the Attorney-General was brought in 
to the counsel, and every step in defending the suit was under his ad- 
vice and guidance. The bank paid the money the second time, and 
this bill propos to pay them the expenses incurred in defending the 
suit and the money originally taken, without interest. It is simply 
giving the money back as they paid it, without interest; and now the 
proposition is to amend by paying them less than half the amount which 
they actually paid out under the order of the courts of the United States, 
Why, it is a case as clear as the sunlight, and the attempt to strike down, 
to cut off, half of the money ought not to receive a moment’s considera- 
tion in this House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the only question is as to the propriety of 
refanding to this bank the amount of money paid by them—something 
over $12,000. So far as the costs and interest 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that under the rules of the 
House this question is not debatable at all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know that. 

The SPEAKER. All the committee could do would be to recom- 
mend that the House recede, or insist and agree to the conference. 
The question now is on the motion to agree to the conference. 

Mr. JAMES. I think that was carried. 

The SPEAKER. It was, but the gentleman from Indiana reserved 
the right to make the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it ought to go to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JAMES, Why, that committee have already reported it, unani- 


mously. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But 1 think they did not consider the question of 
interest, 

They have the right to report it back under the motion, 
the 82 of order that no quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. JAMES were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 43, noes 105. 

So (no further count being demanded) the motion of Mr. HOLMAN 
was not agreed to. 

Mr. JAMES. Inow move that the House agree to the conference. 

The motion was agreed to. > 5 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce the managers during the 
day. 


I make 


i 
RETURN OF JOINT RESOLUTION FROM THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER. The joint resolution (H. Res. 209) providing fora 
change in the authority for the construction of a public building at Sa- 
vannah, erroneously numbered 295, has been returned from the Senate. 
If there be no objection, the number will be corrected and it will be 
returned to the Senate again. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. WADE, for the remainder of the session. 

To Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, for four days. 

To Mr. ERMENTROUT, for the remainder of the session, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. COMSTOCK, for the remainder of the session, on acconnt of 
important business, 

o Mr. DINGLEY, indefinitely. 
To Mr. BRUMM, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 
By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. SMALLS to print in 
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the REcorp remarks in relation to the joint resolution introduced by 
him on yesterday and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. SAWYER to with- 
draw from the files of the House in relation to House bill No. 
1972, Forty-sixth or Forty-seven gress. 


IMPROVEMENT NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of New York. I ask unanimous consent to have 
3 in the RECORD a communication addressed to my colleague Mr. 
URLEIGH, with an accompanying letter from the engineer in chargeof 
the work of improvement of New York Harbor in reference to that im- 
8 and have it referred to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
a as 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
The communication is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1886. 
DEAR Sin: Isend you herewith a copy of a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel 
McFarland, corps of engineers, stationed in New York city, now temporarily 
absent on sick leave, 
The bill referred to by Colonel McFarland is S. 2157, which is used by the o 
sees of the improvement of the bar at the Sandy Hook entrance, New Yor! 
rbor, as a means to defeat the appropriation intended for that purpose. I 
understand from the debates the opponents of the improvement are equally 
opposed to the methods by jetties or by dredging unless the Pry pottery is 
made at the spot which they have selected, and not the principal entrance at 
Gedney's Bar already appropriated for by Congress. 4 
I beg leave to bes ce addition that the idea of waiting for & complete and 
elaborate survey of New York Harbor before the project of the improvement of 
the bar could be adopted isa far-fetched one and will not stand 2 by 
experienced engineers. The survey now in progress and not fin! may be 
of use for the interior harborand contiguous waters thereto, especially in view 
of laying down the harbor lines on the New Jersey side and in deciding what 
encroachments, if any, might be tolerated fed 755 the tidal area without future in- 
jury to the harbor; but when it is attempted to be,shown that the completion of 


this survey isn before a project should be studied for the improvement 
of the depth over the bar it manifests a want of examination and a ded in- 
attention to the features of the shoals and channels at the bar. These shoals 


and channels have in their general features possessed a ag ees for a long 
lapse of years not often met with at the sea entrances harbors, and no one 
who has been practiced in the observation of such phenomena could fail to see 
by an examination of the charts already acai br only the causes of the 
, but the remedy also for this defect, In , the substantial permanence 
shoals and channels at the bar during such a long period of years fur- 
nishes the best material for the study of the physical hydrography at the en- 
cc 
e v, your o ent servant, 
* z JOHN NEWTON, 


Chief of Engineers, Brig. and. Bvt. Maj. Gen, 
Hon. H. G BURLEIGH, 
U. 8. House of Representatives. 


SHARON Sprinas, N. Y., July 24, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN: The newspaper statements concerning the discussions that have 
recently taken place in Congress and before some of its committees in relation 
to the bills for the improvement of New York Harbor, now pending, have but 
just come to my notice. 

I t exceedingly that wy illness and absence for three months have pre- 
vouted nie from learning earlier the course that was being followed in respect 
to these bills, for as the engineer now in of the river and harbor improve- 
ments in the vicinity of New York I should have been glad to have given to 
the Congressional committees such aid as my knowledge of the subject under 
discussion enabled me to furnish, 

As it is, at this late date, I can only put 3 in writing some of my ideas 
upon the subject, hoping that the committee will give them due consideration. 

‘There are two bills now before Congress seing the welfare of the harbor 
of New York. One is the river and harbor bill, which provides for its protec- 
tion against dumping ashes and other things in it, and makes the usual annual 
appro; ion for its improvement; and the other is the one known asthe New 

ork bor commission bill. This bill originated in the desire to prevent the 
dumping of ashes aud garbage in the waters of New York Harbor, and so far 
rovision of it is concerned there is no objection to it, exceptthat in view 


as th 
of the ilgr provisions contained in the present river and r bill, which 
apply to all the waters of the United States, it is wholly unnecessary and would 


involve a large and useless annual pe nage 

But its promoters are not content with this,for they had a much ter ob- 
ject in view, though it was carefully concealed at first, and that was not! more 
nor less than the taking of the whole matter of the improvement of New York 
Harbor out of the hands of the engineers who had ski ly and creditably man- 

it for so many years, and placing it in the hands of a mixed body, only one 
whom is required to be an engineer; and yet the questions involved are 
exclusively questions of engineering and of nothing else. 

Now observe this curious thing in relation to this bill. Not one of the engi- 
neers who have had for years the management of the improvement of New 
York Harbor has ever been consulted in relation to this im t measure, or 
has been asked his views concerning it, although ina matter of this kind, os- 
tensibly proposed for the public „it would seem that his many years of 
experience and his long acquaintance with the subject would entitle hfs opinion 
to courteous consideration. 8 

Let us see exactly what this bill proposes to do- whom it means to turn out 
= 2 “en means to put in their places in charge of the improvement of New 

ork Harbor. 


than forty years in the prone of engineering 


questions of engineering. 8 
General A with more than thirty 28 service in every variety of hy- 
draulic work especially, a member of the National Academy of — and an 
authority on the subject of hydraulics. 
neral Comstock—of more than thirty years rience in 
member of, and for a long time president of the ppi River on, 


amemberalso of the National Academy of Sciences, and one of the bestinformed ` 
river and harbor engineers in the world. 

These last three tlemen constitute the board of engineers which prepared 
the scheme for the improvementof New York Harbor for the nning of which 
an 17 was inserted in the river and harbor bill now before 
and this is the a 


mission is obtained. It is difficult to imagine what 
could have led him to make so serious a stare as this, but whatever it ma: 
have been I must believe that he will withdraw it when he learns that his at 

is directed toward officers of the Corps of Engineers. 

Now let us see what kind of a body it is whose judgment on questions of 
harbor improvement is to be substituted for that of the board of engineers who 
proposed the plan for the improvement of New York Harbor. This harbor 
commission, it appears, is to be com of one engineer officer of the Army, 
one officer of the Navy, one Coast Survey oflicer,and two civilians, one to be 
appointed from the State of New York and one from the State of New Jersey. 

his would be a enough commission for determining where ashes and 
other matter should be dumped, but for this . as ‘ore shown, the 
river and harbor bill renders it unnecessary and a useſess expense. But in regard 
to harbor improvements, which require not only engineering knowledge but en- 
gineering experience, it is difficult to see in what ect its opinion could have 
any value as compared with the opinion of a body of engineers trained to their 
profession. Neither the naval officer nor the Coast Survey officer have any such 
training or experience, and there is nothing in the bill which requires the civil- 
ians to be engineers; and as appointments are usually made they probably 
would not be members of that profession, 

The yore naturally arises then, how isit that, with all these objections to 
it, a bill of this kind, taking away from a branch of the public service without 
its knowledge and without inquiry one of its most important publie works. 
which it had for years with distinguished success and honor, an 
placing it in the hands of a heterogeneous body, could have made so much 
headway as it has? 

‘The answer is found in the fact that it has been got up and pushed by a small 


‘clique in their own interest, and not at all in the interest of the city of New 


York. Had the interest of the harbor above been studied the matter would not 
have been kept so carefully out of sight of those who had managed the harbor 
improvements for so many years, bat they would have been consulted about it. 
That was not at all the purpose. The purpose was to put the engineers out and 
to put themselves in; and the campaign, it must be admitted, has been con- 
ducted with great silence and great skill. 

9 of Congress from the city of New York was seen—the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was besieged and all opposition was to be allayed and con- 
flicting interests were to be united by having the proposed commission consist 
of a number of members of different occupations, coming from different locali- 
ties, and among which the engineerizs rofession and the Corps of Engineers, 
to whom are intrusted all the other works of river and harbor improvement in 
the country, were to be represented by a hopeless minority of one. And all this 
for the management of purely engineering questions! 

The chief movers in this scheme were a naval officer and an ex-officer of the 
British navy who had been empioypa for awhile on the East River improve- 
ment, and afterward, so I am informed, by the ber of Commerce and the 
Coast Survey. The original draught of the harbor commission bill provided a 
comfortable place for him, but this provision was su uently thrown out, 
This gentleman has made a model of a part of New York Harbor which has 
been shown and lectured on in various places, by means of which he has en- 
deavored to show that by dredging through a sand-bank a shorter channel sen- 
ward from New York Harbor would be formed than the main channel which 
nature has laid out and has kept in permanent good order for over a hundred 
years, or as far back as our records extend, 

No a familiar with hydraulic work would think of ama Sey SO a mis- 
take as this, and the author’s ignorance of the subject is shown by the very sug- 

ion. Yet he has talked it up so much that he has found some unprofessional 
‘ollowers, and it is this wild proposition that has led the distinguished repre- 
sentative from New York before referred to to state before the committee that 
the best channel out of New York Harbor has not yet been determined, and to 
express the fear that the harbor of New York may be ruined if the opinion of 
the board of expert engineers who recommend the improvement of main 
channel be not thrown aside, and the opinion of the mongrel harbor commission 
which is not yet formed be not taken in its 

Now, through all this, from beginning to end, not a single officer of engineers 
nor any other engineer that I have heard of has been asked one solitary ques- 
tion about the wants of New York Harbor or the merits of this bill. 

It is plain to me that neither this bill nor any other bill affecting the public 
good ought to be until both sides are heard in relation to it; and so far 
the opponents of this bill, the Corps of Engineers particularly, to whom it 
works great injustice, have had no aah ty of being heard, either in Con- 
pm or before the New York Chamber of Commerce, nor can they be 

fore the close of the present session of Congress. 

If there is to be any radical change of this character it ought to be made only 
after the fullest and freest discussion, such as has not yet been had. 

As before stated, the questions involved in river and harbor improvement are 
purely questions of engineering and ought to be determined by engineers, The 
work of the San! oy of neers will bear favorable comparison with the work 
of any other y of engineers in the world, and at present they have a greater 
acquaintance with the requirements of river and harbor engineering than any 
other engineers in this country. There is no reason now, and I do not believe 
there will be in the future any reason, hir hoon works which they have managed 
well for so many years should be taken from them; but should that time ever 
come there will be no difficulty in finding engineers to take their place, without 
the necessity of turning their works over to men who lack the necessary pro- 
fessional training required for their ent; forthe country is full z § good 
engineers, and lly the city of New York, 

New York has got ona good many years without the aid of a harbor commis- 
sion, and it can on very well without it until the next session of Congress 
at least, at which time its merits and demerits can be more fully discussed; and 
in the mean while the cost of this expensive thing will be saved to the country. 
3 relation to the item for New York Harbor contained in the river and har - 

r 


2 bill, which the distinguished Representative from New York 
city demands 


be thrown out, I have to say that notwithstanding his ex- 
peonia assertion to the contrary, there is a distinct and definite plan pre- 
3 Board of Engineers for securing a low-water depth of 30 feet in the 
main el leading into New York Harbor, the estimated cost of which is 


$6,000,000. 

‘At the best possible rate of work it will take five orsix years to get this St er 
and in the interest of the commerce of the city it is very much to be des red 
that this appro. m may not be struck ont; for the distinguished memberis 
* wrong in every one of his statements concerning it. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ATER McFARLAND, 


ſeutenant · Colonel of Engineers. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AXD HARBORS, 
4 Washington, D. C. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that they 
had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1008) to empower the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
marara bye pi Wms Church to hold property in the District of Co- 
um 

A bill (S. 2530) for the relief of the legal representatives of John 
Wightman, deceased. 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
3 examined and 3 enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the sam 

A bill (S. P13) for the relief of William J. Smith, late surveyor of cus- 
toms for the port of Memphis, in the State of Tennessee; 

A bill (8. 25 for the relief of S. B. Cranston, of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 28) to confirm the title to certain lands in Platte County, 
Missouri, and authorize patents to be issued therefor to Kinsey B. Cecil; 

A bill (8. 224) for the relief of Charles F. Bowers; 

A bill (8. 304) to compensate physicians for services rendered under 
the ordet of the United States court for the northern district of Ala- 


bama; 

‘A bill (S. 380) for the relief of Mrs. Henrietta Cole; 

A bill (S. 632) to provide for the settlement of the estates of deceased 
Kickapoo Indians in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
George K. Otis dupli of certain land-warrants lost while in the 
of officers of the Government; 
bill (S. 708) for the relief of Stephen II. Smith; 
bill (S. 718) for the relief of Francis Gilbeau; 
bill (S. 936) for the relief of John M. McClintock; 
bill (S. 972) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, jr; -- 
A bill 8 1899) ſor the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Maynadier Phelps, 
widow of Capt. Seth Ledyard Phelps, late minister of the United States 
to Peru; 

A bili (S. 2415) ſor the relief of the trustees of the Christian Brothers 
College, Saint Louis, Mo. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ANNAPOLIS, 


Mr. COMPTON. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 201) to provide for the erection of 


a public building in the city of Annapo d., and that the same be 
considered. 


now 
The bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
Mr. BRADY, I object. 
Several members called for the regular order. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Idesire to submit a point of order on the report and 
the statement of the House conferees. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The report has been read, but not the state- 

ment. 
The SPEAKER. The report of the conference committee has been 
read, but the statement which the rules of the House require the man- 
agers of the conference on the part of the House to make has not been 
read. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk commenced to read the statement. 

Mr. PAYSON (interrupting the 5 Would it be in order to 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with the further reading of the 
statement. . 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr. PAYSON. I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the further reading of the 
statement being dispensed with? 

There was no objection. 

The statement in full is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED eo aN 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 


A 
A 
A 
A 


The undersigned on the part of the House, make the following 
statement N to the conference report on H. R. 740, known as the river 
1 harbor bill.” 


The Senate clause in the House bill and in- 
serted a bill of their own, taking the House as the basis therefor. Theirac- 
tion was treated as one amendment. 

The House receded from its disagreement to this amendment and concurred 
in the same with an amendment to which the Senate 

The bill as it passed the Sena! ; the amount of the 
amoun maki, total amount appropriated y ®© pro- 

amendment about $14,766,400. »The changes made in the bill ‘as it came 
m the Senate are as follows 

Lines 12 and 13, strike ont “$9,875” and insert “$12,500.” 

ee heat eon 811.20“ and insert “* $15,000.” 

Lines 22 and 23, strike out 811,0“ and insert “315,000,” 


Se een pae p kaan insert ES 
Line 42, strike out “$ and insert 000." 
Lines 45 and 46, strike out “ $11,250" and insert “ 
Lines 47 and 48, strike out "and insert! Arye 2 
Lines 53 and 54, strike out ” and insert Grea coll 

Line 56, strike ont 9 ineas eee 

1 insert ** $6, 

Lines 60 and 61, strike out — nd Insert $2,000." 
2 58. 62, 63, and 64, strike out 8,750 and 81.50 and insert “$5,000 and 


Line 67, strike out * 000” and insert 8100, 000.“ 
End of line 5 insert 


racticability, expedi 
national harbor of refuge of the Arst 
and their AO to Con at its next session: And provided further, 
That the expenses of said be paid out of the appropriation herein made. 5 
Line 70, strike out 7.500“ and insert “$10,000. 

Line 72. strike out “$750” and insert “$1 000. s 

Lines 75 and 76, strike out * $10,575" and insert 814.300.“ 

Lines 78 and ee out 815,000, $5,000, and 89,000“ and insert 20, 000 

900, and $12, 

ne 82, Boa ee out “$11,250” and insert 515,000.“ 

Line 84. strike out “ $15,000" and insert“ $20,00." 

Lines Sô and 87, strike out * $5,750" and insert * $5, 000." 

Line 91, strike out “$15,000” and insert $20,000.”” 

Line 93° strike out “ $1,500" and insert $2,000." 

Line . strike out “$2,250” and insert , $3,000." 

Line 97, strike out “$15,000” and insert $20,000." 

Line 90. strike out “$7 500 and insert „195000. ” 

Line 107, strike out 813,000“ and insert $20,000.” 

Line 109, strike out “$15.000” and insert “ $20,000.” 

Line 111, strike out “$7,500” and insert “$10,000.” 

Line 116. strike out 7. 500 and insert 810,000.“ 

Lines 118 and 119, strike out * $5,625" and insert “$7,500.” 


Lines 126 and 127,strike out $9,375 "and —.—— 812.500.“ 
Lines 129 and 130, strike out “$9,375” and insert $12,500."" 
Lines 132 and 133, strike out “ $7,500" and insert 810,000.“ 
Line 135, strike out **$7,500" and insert ‘* $10,000,” 5 

Line 137, strike out **$7,500” and insert 810,000. 

Lines 143 and 149, strike out “$1 and insert $2,500." 
Line 151, strike out "$11,250 ” and insert “$15,000.” 

rike out*' $3,750" and insert $5,000. ‘a 
Lines 162 and 163, strike out 11. 250" and insert “ $15,000." 
Lines 168 and 169, strike out “$3,750 


Lines 193 and 194, strike out * $11,250" and insert “$15,000.” 
Lines 208 and 204, strike out “$3,750” and insert“ $5,000.” 
Lines 211 and 212, strike out $4,875” and insert $6,500.” 
L oe a and 241, strike out 878, 00 and 8112,00“ and insert 50,000” 
and * 
Lines 237 and 238, strike out “ $11,250" and insert “$15,000.” 
Line 240, strike out $1,500" and ‘insert * *$2,000."" 
Lines 242 and 243, strike out $7. 500” and insert “$10,000,” 
Lines 251 and 252, strike out “ $3,750" and insert“ $5, 000.” 
Lines; 261 and 262, strike out “$9,000” and 81,500 and insert 812,000 and 
“$2,000. 
2 — 266 and 267, strike out “ $1,875" and insert “$2,500.” $ 
Line 269, strike out 815.000“ and insert $20,000." 
Line 271 e out 7,500“ and insert “ $10,000."" 
Lines 272 and 273, strike out “$5,250” and insert “$7,000.” 
Lines 277 and 278, strike out “$9,375 " and insert “ $12,500,” 
Lines 305 and 306, strike out “ $7,500" and insert “*$10,000,"" 
Line 317, strike out $2,250" and wan A 000.” 
Line 322) strike out “$1,500” and insert 82,000. 
Lines 338 and 339, strike out 
Line 348, strike out“ 2. 0“ an 
Line 354, strike out“ $7,500” and insert “ $10,000." 
strike out “$15,000” and insert . 20,000." 
and insert “$10, 000," 
“$15,000.” 


class at Sandy Bay and report the facts 


Line 881. strike out “ $1,500" and insert“ * $2,000. 2 
Lines 383 and 381. strike out 50, 758 and insert "$12,500. ** 
Lines 386 and 7. strike out $9,750" and insert“ 813,000.“ 0 
Line 389, strike out“ 7,500 and insert“ $10,000.” 
Lines 391 and 392, strike out * $11,250” and insert“ 815,000.“ 
Line 398, strike out “ $7,500" and insert $10,000." 
Line 400, strike out “$6,000” and insert “ $8,000." 
ow 


t 83.780“ and insert * $5,000." 
Line 40, strike out “$7,500” and insert “$10,000.” 
Lines 407 and 408, strike out **$3,750" and insert .* 


Lines 410 and 411, strike out “$11,250” and insert “$15, 000. * 

Lines 415 and 416, strike out “$5,250” and insert “*$7,000."" 

Lines 418 and 419, strike out 83.780“ and insert . $5,000,” 

Line 421, strike out 8, 500 and insert 510,000.“ 

Lines 423 and 1%, strike out „841.205 and insert 815.000.“ 

Lines 426 and 427, strike out “$2,250” and insert „88.000. * 

Line strike out “$5,000” and insert **$8,000."" 

Lines and 435, strike out $3,750" and insert “$5,000.” 

Line 437, strike out ‘*$7,500" and insert “$10,000.” 

Lines 451 and 452, strike out ‘* $11,230" and insert ** $15,000." 

Lines 454 and 455, strike out “$3,750” and insert , 000.“ 

End of line 48 insert: “And provided further, That notwithstanding the report 
of said board of engineers, the mended herein appropriated for the purchase of 
said water way shall not be ex unless the Secretary of War and Chief of 
Engineers shall be satisfied o 1 and —— of the United 
States acquiring and making free of toll said harbor of refuge and water way.“ 

Line 497, strike out , $7,500" and insert **$10,000."" 

501, strike out $7,500" and insert “ $10,000." 

Lines 513 and 514, strike out 8 ” and insert . 51, 000. 

Lines 519 and 520, strike out “$3,750” and insert, $5,000." 

Lines 521 and 522 strike out 83,750 and insert *'$5,000."" 

Lines 535 and 536, strike out “$56,250” and insert $75,000." 

Lines 541 and 542, strike out entirely. 
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— $7,500" “$10,000."" 
Lines 549 and 550, strike out ” and insert “$15,000.” 
Lines 551 and 552, strike out “$9,375” and insert 512,300. 
Lines 553 and 554, strike out $7,500” Insert $10,000." 
Line 556, strike out “$7,500” and insert 10, 000. 
Lines 557 and 558, strike out “ and insert “ $2,500.” 
Lines 559 and 560, strike out 8.750“ and insert $5,000.” 
Lines 569 and 570, strike out ‘‘$9,000" and insert 512. 000.0 
Lines 574 and 575, strike out “$3,750” and insert **$5,000."" 


Line eke out — Ln and insert $10,000." 
Line ke out “$1,500” and insert 
750” and insert “Std 


600. 
Line 618, strike out “$7,500” and insert “ 9808 
5 „Strike out “ $7,500" insert “ $10,000.” 
out * $7,500" and crt 810,000.“ 


” and in sert $6,000," 


2 745 and ee out ang 6235” and insert 3.300.“ 
Line 749, strike out “$7,500” and insert 810,000. 
Line 71, strike out 7.500 and insert +: $10,000." 
Line T54, strike out , 500 „ and insert " $10,000,” 
Line 756, strike out " $750” and * 3 00. 
Line 758, strike out g. 250 an nsert 000 
Line 760, strike out “$15, 0 con insert Jo. 5 
Line 762, strike out “ $1,500" and insert * 52,000.” 
Lines 772 and 773, strike out “$11,250” and insert ** $15,000.” 
Lines 775 and 776, strike “$3,750” and insert “$5,000.” 
Line 778, strike out “$5,625” and insert 7.500.“ 
Strike out all of ood provis commencing with the word “ provided,” in line 
779, down to and incl the word "safe," at the end of line 788. 
Lines 789 and 79, striker out “$5,625 "’ and insert ‘ $7,500." 
Pid 792 and 793, strike out “$15,000 and $7,500" and insert “$20,000 and 
Line 796, strike out “$15,000” and insert “$20,000. 
sunt 800 and 801, strike out 513,000 and 3.750" and insert “$20,000 and 
Lines $02 and 803, strike out “$11,250"' and insert “$15, 000,” 
Lines 805 and 806, strike out “$5, 625" and insert *‘$7,500." 


819, strike out $U, 250” and insert 815,000.“ 
e out 750 and insert “$1,000.” 
3 82. N nd 82, s and 3 28 p 
Lines 825 strike out ‘$11,250, $3,750, and ” and insert 
“$15,000, $5,000, and $10,000,” om 
Lines 831 and 832, strike out “$5,625” and insert 812,000.“ 
Line 834, strike out 81.500“ and insert $2, 
Lines 836 and 887, strike out“ $9,750” and insert XSi, 000." 
Lines 843 and SH, strike out „e, and insert . S. G00. 
Lines 846 and 847, strike out “$5,625” and insert, “$7,500.” 
Line $49, strike out “$2,250” and insert “$3,000.” 
Line Sl. strike out “Sil, 250” and insert $15,000." 
Lines $58 and 859, strike out ‘ $5,625" and insert “3; 500," 2 
Lines 864 and 855, strike out . $5,625” and insert “ 
Lines 875 and 876, strike out “$3,750 and $1,500" and sail “$5,000 and $2,000.” 
Line 879, strike out “$5,625” and insert“ “87. 
Line 882, strike out “315, 000°" and insert ‘* $20, 000. 502 
Lines 894 and 895, strike out $1,875” and insert $2,500,” 
Lines 897 and 898, strike out $2,625” and insert , 500. 
Tine 900, strike out 81. 500" and insert * $2,000."" 
Line 902, strike out “$1,500” and insert ‘< $2,000. 85 
Line 904, strike out $3,750" and insert. $5,000.” 
ore 906 and 907, strike out “$11,250 and $3,750" and insert ‘$15,000 and $5,- 
Lines 910 and 911, strike out 83.750 and insert 8,000.“ 
Line 917, strike out! $1,500" and insert $2,000," 
Lines 919 and 920, strike out 83.750“ and insert ** $5,000." 
Lines 922 and 23. strike ont “$3,750” and insert „85, 900. 
Line 925, strike out 133,750" and insert **$5,000.”” 
Line 927, strike out 81.500 and insert “$2,000.” 
Line 929, strike out * $7,500” and insert 510.000.“ 
Lines 932 and 933, strike out Foor galt and insert “$18,000. y 
Line 935, strike out $3,000" and insert “$4,000.” z 
Lines $88, 940, and 941, strike out $71,250 and $18,750" and insert $75,000 and 


Lines $46 and 947, strike out “$1,875” and insert $2, 
Line 950, strike out * $1,500" and i 000.” 
ir een 955, strike out i $13,125 and $5,625" and insert $17,500 and 


Line 969, strike out $6,000” and insert “$3,000.” 

Line 971, strike out “$56,250” and insert 875,000.“ 

End of line 9 out all beginning with line 972 down to andtincluding 
line mand insert tothe ees ns in Appendix 
V1, "executive Document L ‘orty-ninth ; of which there are to be 
expended $8,000 at Pine Bluff, $13,000 at Fort Smith, and ‘$20,000 at 
or so much thereof under those sums respectively as may be necessary at those 
poini 

Line 985, strike out , 0 and insert $7,000.” 

Lines 986 and 987, strike out “$2, 


Lines 1000 and 1001, strike out and insert “ $5,000." 
Line 1008, strike out 52. 20 and “$3,000. 

Line 1005, strike out $2,250” and insert“ ze 

Line 1007, strike “$3,750” and i 1 Ss 

Lines 1011 And 1015, strike out $9,375" t nsert 512,00.“ 


Line 1017,strike out 
Between lines 1017 and 1 57 insert: manish’ hod 
“Improving Hiawassee ver, Tennessee: Continu ng improvemi $2,500. 
= 2 Fork of Forked Deer River, Tennessee: Continuing im- 

vemen! 55,000.” 
1 1019 and 1020, strike out 88,05 and insert ** $7,500." 
After line 1024 insert: 
“Improving — Fork of Cumberland River, Kentucky: Continuing Im- 


Line 1029, strike out “ $1,500” ; and insert “$2,000. 20 

Line 105l strike ont “$15,000” — 5 insert 820.000.“ 

Line 1080, strike ant “$4,500” and insert $6,000.” 

Lines 1095 and ! , strike out “S, T50" and insert $5,000.” 

Line 1116, aſter the words United States,” insert: 

“And provided further, That notwithstanding the report of said board ot en- 
gineers, the money herein 3 — for the purchase of said water ways 
shall not be expended unless t of War and Chief of Engineers shall 
be satisfied a 8 expediency and desirab lity of the U nited States acquiring and 
making free “i said harbors of refuge and water ways.” 

Lines 1141 s 1142, strike out $5,625" and insert “$7,500.” 

Lines 1149 and 1150, strike out . 825 and insert ST, 500.“ 

The clause relating to Hennepin Canal (lines 1204 to 1234 inclusive) is N 
out and a clause inserted g an appropriation for the en t of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, and for the tinal and definite survey and location 
ofa line for the proposed Illinois and Mississippi Canal. The report of this final 
— location to be made by the Secretary of War to Congress at its next 
session. 

Line 1236, strike out $5,625" and insert $7,500." 

Lines 1238 and 1339, strike out $7,500" and insert 819, 000.“ 

Lines 1250 and 1251, strike out 81.878 and insert “2,500.” 

Line 1256, after the word “operations,” insert und the cost of the proceedings 
hereinafter authorized.” 

Line 1255, before the word “ten,” insert Also.“ 

Line 1261, after the word “tributaries,” insert: “If he pet — 7 — is 

instructed to institute such legal proceedings asmay be 

e washing, sluicing, dumping, or dischargin; detritus, débris, or slick 

caused by or arising from such raulic mining, into either of said 5 or 
any of its tributaries, or into the Joaquin 8 T eee 
or tosuch place or situation from which such ris, or slickens may be 
liable to be washed or carried by storms or 1904510 into — of said rivers or Tit 
utaries; * yai hereby instructed to use out of said sum as muchas may be 
n r 

Lines and 1267, strike out $187,500” and insert **$150,000,"" 

Line 1270, strike out 57,500 and insert * $10,000. 

1277, after the word “ rivers,” insert and $5,000 to be expended on the 
river in front of 


Lines 1279 and 1280, strike out “ $7,500" and insert „810, 000," 

Line 1282, strike out 515,000 and insert $20,000.” 

Lines 1234 and 1235, strike out 81.875 and insert“ $2,500.” 

Line 1287, strike out $1,500" and insert ‘'$2,000."" 

Line 1290, strike out 7,50“ and insert „810.000. 

Line 1306, strike — be ou f Davis Island Dam.” 

Lines 1318 and 1319, stri $28,125" and insert “* $37,500. 

Line 1341, after the word 8 ” insert “also $20,000, 8 thereof 
as may be necessary, for Davis Island Dam." 

Lines 1403 and 1404, Strike out “ $1,687,500" and insert **$2,000,000." 

Lines 1468 and 1469, strike out "$7,500" and insert 810.000.“ 

Lines 147l and 1472, strike out “ $18,750" and insert 830,000.“ 

Line 1476, strike out $3,750” and insert 5.000.“ 

Lines 1480 and 1481, strike out “*$750"' and insert $1,000.” 

End of section 2 insert the following, to be known as section 3, thus changing 
the numbers of the sections 

Sec, 3. It shall not be lawfal to 5 empty, or unlade, or cause, suffer, 
rocure to be cast, thrown, emptied, or . either from or out of any 

r. 3 boat, or other craft, or from the — pies pier, w or 

ind whatever, any ballast, stone, slate, vel, earth, slack, rub- 
bish, wreck, filth, slabs, edgings, sawdust, slag, or cinders, or other refuse or 
mill-waste of any kind into New York Harbor: Provi 
con l extend, or be construed to extend, tothe 
or throwing out of any ship or vessel, 1 , barge, boat, or other craft, any 
buildi: iri re wine i pail tig — — fe 3 

uilding, repairing, or keeping in re r any quay, er, w weir, ge, 
building, or other work lawialls erected of to orto be erected on the banks or sides of 
said harbor, or to the casting out, unlading, o. of any material ex- 
cavated for the improvement of navigable ror — into such places and in such 
manner as may be deemed by the United States 8 sing the improve- 
ment of said harbor most judicious and practicable and for the best interests of 
such improvements. 

Line 3, section 7, strike out 875,000 and insert 8100, 000.“ 

N. G. BLANCHARD 
* THOS. J. HENDERSON. 


Mr. WILLIS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missonri [Mr. SRS has 
a question of order pending. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman will yield to me for a moment I 
desire to make this inquiry: If the House rejects the present conference 
report can it order a further conference on this bill? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. If the House refuses to agree to this 
report the whole subject is where it was before the report was made. 

Mr. DUNN. Of coursé the gentleman from Kentucky understands 
that that loses the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Harca] will 
state his point of order. ` 

Mr. HATCH. Isend to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read, as 
the basis of my point of order, the instructions given by the House to 
the conference committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Lake and Lake Superior Shi 
Resolved, That the managers of the said further conference on the part of the 


Senate amendment to said bill, making an 
ip-canal, 
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House be, and they are hereby, instructed to insist on striking out from the 
amendment of the Senate to said bill the item making an appropriation for the 


—— a fe the part of thi 
managers e er conference on of the 
House be, and they are hereby, instructed to insist upon striking out from the 


Y, 
amendment of the Senate to said bill the item making an appropriation for 

Resolved, A . —— of the said further conference on the part of the 
House be, and they are hereby, instructed to insist upon striking out from the 
amendment of the Senate to said bill the item commencing with line A pea baa ehr 
to and including line 1525, providing for the improvement of the M ppi 
River from the head of the passes to the mouth of the Ohio River. 

Resolved, That the managers of the said further conference on the part of the 
House be, and they are hereby, instructed to insist upon striking out from the 
amendment of the Senate to said bill so much thereof as an gh. prais $375,000 
ee the improvement of the Potomac River in the vicinity of Wash- 

Mr. SPRINGER. I raise the point of order on that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. A point of order is pending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is that a resolution instructing the conference 
committee? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has caused to be 
read as part of his remarks the resolutions heretofore adopted by the 
House. = 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. It has not been stated. 

Mr. HATCH. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] will 
contain himself for a few minutes I will state my point of order. 

Mr. Speaker, the items embraced in the instructions just read from 
the Clerk’s desk were adopted by this House by direct votes, and in 
two or more instances by a yea-and-nay vote on record. They were 
positive and direct instructions to the conference committee then ap- 

inted to insist upon striking from the Senate amendment the items 

esignated. Now, my point of order is that the report made by that 
conference committee appointed in pursuance of the instructions of the 
House is in direct violation of every single statement read from the 
Clerk’s desk as part of the instructions, and therefore that the report 
and statement are not in order and should not be received by the House. 

There is nothing in the record of the proceedings of the House to 
show that since these instructions were passed the House has taken 
any action conferring any additional authority upon the conference 
committee to make any such report as they have put in here upon this 
bill. The report is in direct violation of the instructions of the 
House, and therefore it is not in order and should not be received by 
the House. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if this report can be received what confidence can 
the House hereafter repose in a conference committee when it gives 
them positive and direct instructions how to act and when they come 
into conference with the Senate conferees they violate and refuse to 
carry out the positive instructions of the House as to their action? In 
that event the action of this House in occupying its time for nearly one 
whole day in expressing its opinions on these several propositions is 
simply a farce. I undertake to say that since the first day of the first 
Congress no such record has ever been made by a conference committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives. It stands here alone with- 
out a single precedent. It never has had one and I trust it will never 
in the future be duplicated by a conference committee of this House. 

Mr. CLARDY. May I ask my colleague a question ? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARDY. I ask the gentleman if he holds the conferees on the 
part of the House were utterly powerless to listen to the overtures of 
the conferees on the part of the Senate? 

Mr. HATCH. I hold the conferees on the part of the House were 
bound in honor by the instructions of the House, and that they had no 
power to exceed those instructions until they reported back that they 
were unable to agree. : 

Mr. CLARDY. If they had no power why go through the farce ot 
appointing them? . 5 

Mr. HATCH. The farce is not in appointing them, but in their hav- 
ing violated the instructions of the House. They should have come 
back, as every conference committee has done when it found it could 
not carry out the instructions of the House, and report that fact to the 
House and let the House take further action. 

ì Mr. CLARDY. Will the gentleman tell us how this amounts to 
an more than non-concurrence in the Senate amendments? 
i 5 TCH. The conferees are simply the agents of the House to 
carry out the instructions given them, and they can not exceed those 
instructions, and it never has been done before by a committee of con- 
ference. 3 
} Mr. DUNN. Let me ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] 
did not the House the other day, on the sundry civil bill, non-concur 
in more than two hundred amendments of the Senate, and on the 
legislative bill likewise; and did not the conferees bring in a report agree- 
toa large majority of the items that had been non-concurred in? 

. HATCH. Ah! yes; but that is a very different question. 
i Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DuNN] is 
mistaken. Thesundry civil bill has not yetcome back from conference. 
+ Mr. DUNN. But the legislative bill has. And has not that been 
vt xy of every report that has been made on these appropriation 
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Mr. RANDALL, The line of distinction is this: Where the House 
by a vote has given expression to its will, the conferees should conform 
to that instruction until it is reversed by a contrary vote. 

Mr. DUNN. I do not remember a case of non-concurrence in nu- 
merous amendments where the managers of the conference on the part 
of the House did not make a report concurring in a great many of those 
amendments. In fact there could not be a conference under instruc- 
tions. Such a thing could not exist. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] talks about a farce of a 
report. How much more a farce would it be to undertake a conference 
under instructions ! 

Mr. RANDALL. When the will of the House has been expressed, 
the conferees are in honor bound to execute it. 

Mr. HATCH. The difference between the case presented by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. DuNN] and this one is too plain for any 
gentleman to fail to see it. In the ordinary course of proceedings the 
House non-concurs in a number of amendments, and, as has been sug- 
gested, that action is simply an informal motion to send the bill toa 
conference; but in this instance these items were separated and voted 
upon separately and specifically by the House, and now, for the first 
time in the history of Congress, the conferees on the part of the House 
have violated its instructions, and brought ina report which, instead of 
striking out the items condemned by the House, retains every one of 
them in the bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to emphasize the point of order that, in 
the face of the record, which the Speaker is bound to know and of which 
he must take official notice, this report is in direct violation of the in- 
structions of the House, and therefore is not in otderand should not be 
received, but should be sent back to the conferees, leaving them to 
bring in a report in consonance with the instructions of the House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri permit me to ask the Chair a parliamentary question? 

Mr. HATCH. Certainly. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, ofArkansas. J wish toask the Chair whether, 
under the rule, the House now has the power to have a separate vote 
upon the 17157 upon which instructions were given. 

The SPEAKER. Not while this report is pending. 

Mr. HATCH. I am obliged to the gentleman from Arkansas for his 
question, for that is the point in the case. This report comes in here 
and must be accepted or rejected by the House as a whole. The con- 
ferees, by their action, have taken away the power of the House to vote 
again upon these questions separately. That is what renders the re- 
port even moreobnoxious to the objection make. They have grouped 
these items together in the report, and the House must now accept 
that report or reject it as a whole. The power is taken away from the 
House to again take those items one by one and have separate votes 
upon them. Therefore the entire report, as I have said, isout of order. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the part of the 
House do not propose to take their ideas of what is honor from the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH], as I am pleased to inform him in 
the outset of my remarks. It is not true, as stated by the gentleman 
from Missouri, that every one of the propositions which the House voted 
upon separately the other day is in this bill just as voted on, and the 
gentleman knows it is not true. 

Mr. HATCH. Did I say—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I do not yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 
Every one of the propositions which were voted upon separately has 
been modified in essential and vital particulars, except the one in rela- 
tion to the Potomac flats. The gentleman knows that to be the fact 
if he has read the report, and I judge he knows what the report con- 
tains, since he insisted upon its being read last evening. very 
question which the gentleman has raised—and I know that in raising 
it he does not expect his point of order to be sustained; I know that it 
is only a part of his plan and that of other would-be leaders on this floor 
to defeat this bill by raising this question and provo! a long and 
angry debate; I know that it is the purpose and motive of the gentle- 
man from Missouri—this very 8 say, which the gentleman has 
raised here was debated at length in the Senate when it was reported 
to that body, that the House had asked a further conference and had 
instructed its conferees to insist upon the disagreement to certain 
amendments put into the bill by the Senate. 

It was debated by some of the ablest and most e ienced mem- 
bers of the Senate, and the view was taken that what the House had 
done did not amount to an instruction to its conferees to adhere to 
its disagreement to those amendments, and the distinction was there 
pointed out, which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH} with 
all his astuteness seems to have overlooked, that there is a di ce 
in parliamentary Jaw between the House insisting upon its disagree- 
ment to certain amendments and the House instructing its conferees 
to adhere. The House did not instruct its conferees to adhere to the 
disagreement to the Senate amendments. It instructed its conferees 
that it was the sense of the House” that they should insist upon the 

i t. 


disagreemen 

Mr. WHEELER, And I understand that the conferees did insist 
just as long as they could. 

Mr. BLAN And I am here to state, Mr. Speaker, that we 
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did insist, that we used every persuasion which argument could sug- 
gest and every honorable means that ingenuity could invent to carry 
out the instructions of the House as conveyed to us in those separate 
votes. And it was only after a majority of the conferees on the part of 
House saw that this bill was about to be lost, entailing a loss of mill- 
ions of dollars to the Government of the United States in the way of 
the destruction of works now in an incompleted state, as well as in the 
way of deterioration of plant owned by the Government, which would 
necessarily lie idle and decay, that for the purpose of saving this great 
loss to the Government and great loss to the commerce of the country 
the House conferees or a majority of them receded from the Senate 
amendment with important modifications, except in one particular. 

Mr. BLAND. Why did not the conferees come back to the House 
and ask further instructions instead of receiving instructions from the 
Senate conferees ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will answer that question and state that it 
was fully considered by us. We received no instructions from the Sen- 
ate conferees. 

Mr. BLAND. It ought to have been considered by the House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Weall appreciated that the element of time 
was essential; in fact that it wás vital to the fate of this bill. We 
feared we did not have time to come back to the House and ask another 
vote on the propositions. It was thought Congress would speedily ad- 
journ, perhaps by Monday. It was either a choice of taking the bill 
with these est Barty or the cessation of all of river and harbor im- 
provements for the next year or two years to come. 

Now, with reference to the point of parliamentary law I wish to read 
from the Digest the following Janguage: 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Page 320. 

In the case of disagreeing votes between the two Houses, the House ma 
either recede, insist and ask a conference, or adhere, and motions for su 
purposes take precedence in that order. 

When we reported back to the House that the conferees were unable 
to agree, the first motion was not made, that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendments; but the second motion was 
made, that the House ask another conference; and in that connection 
the House adopted certain specific resolutions that it was the duty of 
the House conferees to insist on their disagreeing to certain amend- 


ments. 

The third motion which might have been made, providing for an 
adherence to the di: ent on the part of the House, was not made, 
and no instructions to adhere were given by the House. All that 
was done was to ask another conference and insist on the disagreement 
to certain specific amendments. In a parliamentary sense, nothing 
more was meant by the House by its se te dissenting votes. That 
is all the significance the resolutions adopted by the House have; and 
that was the view taken of the question by the best parliamentarians 
in the debate in the Senate. And, Mr. Speaker, I would be glad to 
have the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] understand that before 
I, a comparatively inexperienced member of this body, yielded on that 
point I sought the advice of discreet friends in both Houses, men who 
are the peers of the gentleman from Missouri in all that goes to make 
up character, and fully his equal in intellectual ability; and it was 
upon their assurance that there was involved no question of personal 
or legislative honor that I, at length, with important modifications to 
eee amendments, assented to the report in the shape it was pre- 
sented. 

Mr. HATCH was recognized. - 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I desire to be heard for a few mo- 
ments. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. The Chair presumes the gentleman from Illinois rises to oppose 
the point of order? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just recognized a gentleman to op- 
pose it, but after the gentleman from Missouri has concluded the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will be recognized. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I am not aware of having said anything 
in my remarks calling in question the honor of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. If I used that word at all I have forgotten it. I am satis- 
fied, however, that a careful examination of the report of my remarks 
will show that I never used it. 

Mr. DUNN. Yes; you used the word. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Let the Recorp judge. 

Mr. HATCH. I am content that it shall. As I remember, I never 
used the word in connection with my remarks about the gentleman 
from Louisiana; and I am sure I do not desire the tutelage of the gen- 
tleman on thatsubject. I have not offered my services to him. When 
I want to instruct gentlemen upon pointsof honor I will select my own 


pupils. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And the ‘“‘ gentleman from Louisiana will 
select his own preceptor. 

Mr. HATCH. But if the gentleman wants to consult the history of 
similar cases in past Congresses for the wisdom to guide him on the 
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floor of the House, and not adopt the suggestions of the Senate con- 
ferees with whom he comes in contact, he had better read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for the past ten years. I do not understand why 
the gentleman should go to the Senate for their instructions as to what 
would be right and proper in carrying out the instructions of the House 
of Representatives with regard to the action of its conference commit- 
tec. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And the gentleman from Louisiana did not do it. 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman stated positively and emphatically 
more than once what the arguments of those distinguished gentlemen in 
the Senate were upon this question. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is correct; I did so state. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, sir; and the inference from the gentleman’s re- 
marks was that he had been guided by the instructions of the Senate 
conferees and not by theaction of the House. Well, we have had enough 
of the Senate controlling this body, and it is pretty nearly time for us 
to come to the point where the House of Representatives shall control 
its own matters while in conference; and when we instruct gentlemen 
what they are to do they should be expected to carry out the instruc- 
tions. 

The gentleman says I stated what was not true in connection with 
these matters all being in the bill. I reiterate just what I said: the 
gentleman and his fellow-conferees were instructed to insist upon strik- 
ing from the Senate amendments each one of these paragraphs. I said 
what I say now, that every one of these is still in the bill. I did not 
say that any of them had not been modified. They have been modi- 
fied. They have been oiled just a little to induce the House of Repre- 
sentatives to swallow them; that is all. : 

A MEMBER. A little oleo: ine has been put on them. 

Mr. HATCH. They would be better if they had on them even a little 
of the meanest oleo: ine that ever was manufactured, rather than 
that oil which the gentlemen of the conference committee have put on 
them. [Laughter. 

Mr. MURPHY. The only difference between the oleomargarine 
used by this conference committee and that used by the gentleman 
— Missouri is, that it was hatched by a different person. [ Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. HATCH. Well, it was hatched out of a mighty bad egg when 
you brought it in here in violation of the instructions of the House of 
Representatives. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now it is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that every one of those items which 
the House insisted should be struck out has been retained in the bill. 
That there has been a change in an amount or a change in phraseology 
I have never disputed. But what I maintain is that the House in- 
structed these gentlemen to insist upon striking those paragraphs from 
the bill, yet every one of them is retained. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as one of the conferees 
I desire to say that this matter was, as has been stated, fully discussed 
in the conference committee; and, as I understand, there was no disa- 
greement whatever on the part of the conferees either of the House or 
the Senate as to our freedom of action under the resolutions of the 
House. As for myself, being a young member of conference commit- 
tees at least, and not knowing clearly what my duty might be under 
the circumstances, [advised with as eminent men as are in either branch 
of Congress; and they clearly stated there was no objection to our taking 
the course which was taken in ing an agreement; and, so far as I 
am concerned, I did not act until the resolutions of the House had first 
been receded from as to some of the propositions which were contained 
in the Senate amendment. 

I will say further that I am told now by men of experience around 
me here, who have been on conference committees, that these resolu- 
tions amount to nothing more nor less than anon-concurrence on the 
of the House; that an insistence is not an adherence; that if this House 
wanted to conclude the action of the conferees, it should have instructed 
them to adhere to the disposition of the House in regard to any of the 
subjects contained in this bill; that in resolving that it was the sense 
of the House—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Was there not in this instance a difficulty in adher- 
ing, from the fact that the Senate has sent us only one amendment ? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Did you find any difficulty in dis- 
obeying the resolution of the House ? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not discussing that question. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. That is the question I propound to 


you. 

Mr. WILLIS. Nor am I criticising my colleagues on the conference 
committee. I have not raised this point of order. I only desire to call 
attention to the fact that the Senate sent us one amendment, and I 
would like to have that discussed. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Why did you not discuss that, and 
why did you not insist upon that? 

Mr. WILLIS. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I can not be inter- 
rupted further by the gentleman. I believe that the gentleman wants 
to seen this bill; and I have believed for a week that he has wanted 
to do so, 
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Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman has no authority in the world for 
that statement—not a cle, : : 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I want to say further—and I am 

ing to speak plainly while I have the peste ons en been stated 

co-conferee f that if any river 


Congress might adjourn to-day or at the farthest on Monday next, so 
that whatever was to be done must be done promptly; and no one 
pressed this consideration more than the gentleman from Kentucky, 
who urged that if we did not act promptly there would be no possi- 
bility eee any a at this session. He repeated that again and 
2 et Mind to-day asking a parliamentary question, whether 
if this conference report be voted down we can not then have another 
conference.. I want to say now that if any bill is to be passed at all, 
in my opinion, at this session, it must be passed now, and upon this 
conference report. 

I wantit to be understood distinctly in answer to what the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] has said, that this is an entirely different 
proposition as to every one of the subjects of the bill upon which reso- 
lutions were passed by the House. Every one of them that comes back 
here, with the exception of that in relation to the Potomac Flats, is 
modified, and materially different from what they were, and it is sub- 
mitted to the sense of the House whether it will adopt this report or 
not. If it be voted down, I will try to the ct of the House 
as cheerfully as anybody else. But I shall then say to the friends of 
river and harbor goa pater Fou may bid farewell to any river 
and harbor bill at session of Congress. That is perhaps what is 
wanted by the gentleman from Missouri who raises the point of order; 
it is certainly what is wanted by many other members of this House; 
and they must take the responsibility—not myself. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MURPHY. It does by indirection what they have not the man- 
hood to do directly. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in reply to the gentleman 
from Illinois, as the members of this House well know, that a proper, 
legitimate river and harbor appropriation bill has had no firmer or more 
constant friend for four Congresses than myself. I am in favor now of 
a proper river and harbor bill, and I am insisting on the point of order 
and the rejection of this report in favor of a legitimate river and harbor 
bill. I believe propositions for the building of canals throughont the 
country have no place on a legitimate river and harbor je fo a a 
bill. Every one of them is out of order under the rules of this House, 
and they have been rejected when brought up in the ordinary course of 
business in the House. 

Gentlemen standing here in the interest of these canal projects are 
attempting to force them on this river and harbor appropriation bill. 
They are attempting to force members on this floor in favor of such a 
bill to pass it with such projects or to have no bill at all. That is their 
proposition, Mr. Speaker, and so far as I am concerned I am not to be 
driven from my purpose by any such threat. I will vote for a 
river and harbor appropriation bill; but, sir, I will never vote for any 
one of these canal projects. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


Haren] has intimated this as an unusual ing on the part of 
conferees to differ from the resolution of the House expressing the 
sense of the House. I desire to inform the „and also to call 


the attention of the House to the fact, that on the contrary it is an un- 
usual proceeding to instruct or to attempt to trammel in any way a 
conference committee. There are but few instances in parliamentary 
history where such a thing has ever been attempted in parliamentary 
bodies, and in nearly every case where formal instructions were at- 
tempted to be given to a conference committee by one House the other 
House has refused longer to consider the matter, because there can be 
no free conference when the hands of one House are tied. 

Why, sir, the object of a conference is to have a free discussion of all 
the differences between thé two Houses. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. And they are always subject to the 
ratification of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Les; as my friend from Iowa suggests, they are al- 
wayssubject to the ratification of the two Houses. There is nosuch thing 
as a free conference if one side goes there saying they are in the posi- 
tion they can not approve ordisapprove; and in that condition of affairs 
the other conferees of course at once say there can be no free conference 
in such a condition of affairs, and they withdraw. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there can be no action of a conference committee 
that does not advance a step in one direction or the other. Every at- 
tempt which takes a step in advance differs as a matter of course from 
what has been done by one side or the other. You can not have a con- 
ference committee that does not dissent or disagree on one side or the 
other from action already taken. It is because of the disagreements 
which have occurred between the two Houses that a conference has 
been appointed to harmonize and adjust such differences. 

What does the conference committee p to do? Do they pro- 
pose to go into conference and stand like stubborn mules, refusing to 


yield on one side or the other? Not at all. Their object is to har- 
monize the differences between the two Houses. 

This House has expressed some opinion on this bill.. The Senate has 
expressed some different opinion on it. This conflict can not be har- 

in the open Houses, and consequently the two Houses have ap- 
pointed a committee of conference to adjust the differences between 
them. The House has said what it would like to have in regard totwo 
or three propositions. They were careful to state, however, in their 
amendment itself, in reference to the Portage Lake and River Improve- 
ment Company Canal, and the Lake Superior Shi Railway and 
Iron Company Canal, that it is the sense of the House the item in the 
river and harbor bill for that purpose merely the sense of the 
House that such and such works should be included if possible, leav- 
ing het determination of the matter, of course, to the conference com- 
mit 

That is undoubtedly true, because if this House had desired to say 
to the other House that it would not under any circumstances yield in 
reference to those points there was a parliamentary motion well-recog- 
nixed in all parli bodies which would completely effect their 
purpose, and that was, not a motion to instruct the conferees, but a 
motion to adhere on the part of the House to its disagreement. That 
motion to recede cuts off all discussion on the of the conferees and 
settles the matter finally. It is a motion which instructs the conferees 
to stop parleying, and when that motion to adhere is adopted the duties 
of the conferees are at an end and the bill itself is defeated. 

That time has not yet been reached, and we are now considering the 
report of a committee of conference whereby agreement can be reached 
between the two Houses, and unless we are resolved to adhere to our 
cieren and defeat the bill this conference report should be 

opted. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Is there not a marked difference between insisting 
and yielding? [Laughterand applause.] Has not this conference com- 
mittee yielded to the Senate and abandoned the instructions given to it 
by the House? Is the House bound by the acts of a conference when the 
conferees on the part of the House have transcended the authority dele- 
gated to them? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House is not bound by anything that has 
occurred. The conference committee has made a recommendation to 
the House, and you can vote down this report, if you choose, and ap- 
point another committee. But we are now endeavoring in the ordinary 
course of conferences between the two Houses to an agreement, 
and these gentlemen have exercised their best discretion in bringing 
forward an approach to an agreement and asking the House to ratify it. 
If you do so the bill passes; if not, chaos has come again so far as this 
bill is concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The proceedings when there has been a disagree- 
ment between the two branches of a legislative body are different in 
many from the proceedings in other cases, The paramount 
object of all such proceedings is to bring the two branches toan agree- 
ment. Therefore either may, without reconsidering previous votes, 
take action in a directly opposite direction. For instance, the House 
may refuse to concur in an amendment and may afterward insist again 
and again upon its disagreement to the amendment, and yet it may 
ultimately, without reconsidering any of these votes, recede absolutely 
from its disagreement or recede from it with an amendment as its judg- 
ment may dictate. And while it is competent under the recent prac- 
tice of the House to instruct conference committees, still the House in 
that case as in the other may ultimately recede from its disgreement to 
the very amendment in regard to which it had instructed its conferees 
to insist on a disagreement; and that may be done with or without a 
conference report upon the subject. 

The whole effect of the conference report in such a case is to bring 
the matter again directly before the body for its consideration and ac- 
tion. That is the whole effect of this conference report. It does not 
bind the House at all. The House may refuse to agree to it, in which 
ease the whole subject is again open; and the House may absolutely 
recede from its disagreement to the Senate amendment, or recede with 
an amendment, which is the course recommended by the present man- 
agers of the conference on the part of the House. So the Chair thinks 
the point of order is not well taken. — 

In a case where the House instructs one of its ordinary committees 
to report back a proposition with an amendment, it would be a very se- 
rious question whether it could report back without that amendment, 
or with that amendment and others. But that is not this case. 

In the case supposed the House instructs its ecmmittee what it shall 
report to the House. In this case the House has not instructed its con- 
ferees what they shall report, but has expressed its judgment on the 
question and directed them to insist upon striking out certain clauses. 
‘They have now brought it back to the House in order that it may have 
an opportunity to recede from that action if it desires to do so, or fur- - 
ther to insist upon it if it desires to do so. 

Mr. HATCH. I raise the question of consideration. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri on yesterday raised 
the question of consideration against this The question is, 
Will the House now proceed to consider it? 

5 question being taken, the Speaker stated that the ayes seemed 
to have it. 5 

Mr. HATCH. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 24. 

So (further count not being called for) the House determined to con- 
sider the report. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move the previous question on the adoption 
of the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House 
allowed for debate, fifteen minutes in su of the re 
minutes in opposition. [Cries of Vote!’ “Vote!” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. , I did not sign this conference report 
because I honestly and ly believe that if this House by its vote to- 
day ratifies this report it is not only an end of this bill but the end of 
every river and harbor bill in the future. That was my firm and de- 
liberate conclusion, and as my position in the conference committee 
has been referred to, I will state that that was my position there. The 
vote of the House upon these disputed propositions only confirmed me 
in that position. Fully convinced myself and sustained by the House 
which gave me the authority to act, I found no avenue of escape from 
the stand I had taken. 

I did not raise the pon of order this morning. Idid not know that 
it would be raised. My colleagues in the conference committee are 
known here and known to the country as gentlemen of the highest in- 


minutes are 
rt and fifteen 


tegrity and intelligence. They acted from the very best motives. Ido 


not come before this House to criticise them. I come to plead with the 
friends of rivers and harbors to vote down this conference report, and I 
state itas my belief that if itis voted down and other conferees promptly 
named, before this sun sets we will have another report free from these 
i i eam e features—one that can pass this Congress and become a 

W. 

I object, Mr. Speaker, to this report for various reasons, but mainly 
because it embraces three canal projects. I would have gone as far as 
any one in-attempting to come to some compromise in the conference 
committee had these three canals been omitted from this bill, but I 
did not, and could not, after amost careful and impartial examination, 
see rer it was right or prudent to put these canals on a riverand har- 
bor bill. 

At least one of these projects—the Hennepin Canal—is an intruder. 
Under the rules of this House it has twice been stricken from this bill 
on a point of order. But aside from this and other objections, the time 
when it comes before this House does not admit of an examination into 
its practicability, into the engineering propositions involved init, or 
into the amount that will be involved if we commit the Government 
to its construction. Before we act finally all these questions should 
be fully discussed. By the clause adopted in thisconference report we 
accept the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

That question was submitted to the people of Illinois upon a bill 
which contains a clause requiring us, if we accept that canal, to go for- 
ward and complete the Hennepin Canal. If, therefore, you adopt this 
conference report, you commit this Government to the construction of 
a canal which may cost anywhere from nine to nineteen millions of 
dollars. How many men in this House are to-day fortified with facts 
upon which to vote this enormousappropriation? How many men have 
studied the engineering features of this pro Hennepin Canal? 
Here, sir, is a map made by an engineer of the United States, from 
which it appears that when you leave the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
at Hennepin, within a distance of 25 miles, you have got to climb to- 
ward the skies 208 feet before you reach the point where the canal 
feeder begins, and between that and a certain other point you have 
another 84 feet to climb. Will any one say that that is a practicable 
scheme? It maybe; but whose mind is satisfied that such is the case? 
Are we prepared to vote to-day upon such an immense and unique 
proposition as that? 

he scheme, as I have said, involves from nine to twenty million dol- 
lars. The widening of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 96 miles long, 
will, according to the official estimate, cost over two millions. The 
lowest estimate made by the engineers for the Hennepin project is from 
five to six millions; but the opinion is freely expressed, and I firmly 
believe it is correct, that fifteen millions will not complete the two 
works. And how are you going to complete it? Upon an appropria- 
tion bill? You appropriate here $300,000. Even putting the total 
cost at ten millions, which is the lowest estimate, a quarter of a cen- 
tury will be required to complete the canal, and by that time we may 
be ballooning over the country, or the Keely motor may have solved 
this great question of freight transportation. 

At this rate of appropriation, therefore, twenty-five years will elapse 
before the work is completed, or else you must increase your appropri- 
ation for it upon your river and harbor bills to such an extent that the 
great harbors and rivers of this country, the legitimate subjects of a 
river and harbor bill, will be stricken down. Are we prepared to go 
before the country and say, as has been said here, that unless we can 


have the Hi in Canal we will have no river and harbor bill? Is 
that the spirit in which the American Congress is invited to the con- 
sideration of a great engineering problem which involves a new de- 
parture in our relations to the people? I ask to have read from the 
Clerk’s desk a telegram from the city of Chicago which illustrates the 
spirit in which this proposition is upon us. 

For one, I protest against that method of forcing through any propo- 
sition. For one, my ear will be closed to its merits, if merits it has, 
as long as a threat is held over me that unless I vote for it no river and 
harbor bill shall be passed. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask to have that telegram read. My time is very 
brief, and there are several points that I wish to notice. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHICAGO, July 29, 


The following dispatch, signed the mayor, the president of the board of 
trade, and other prominent ELOT sent to-day to Senators CoLLOM, WiL- 


SON, ARNER A 
“We, in behalf of the board of trade and the citizens of Chicago, oie of bearers 
— upon the Hennepin Canal amendment or todefeat the river and harbor 


Mr. WILLIS. Now, Mr. Speaker, are these the methods by which 
the judgment of the members of this House is to be influenced? Is 
this the ‘‘argument’’ by which we are to be coerced into accepting 
this proposition? Sir, when that issue is made I will appeal to that 
very Northwest, that Northwest which is more deeply interested in 
rivers and harbors than any other part of this country, and I will doso 
with a confident expectation that the appeal will be heard and that 
these threats will not dare be executed. Iam ready at any time to 
consider fairly and properly this Hennepin proposition, but not under 
duress, not on a river and harbor bill in the last hours of Congress. 

As I have already said, it has under our rules no part or place in this 
bill. True it was put in by the Senate, and it is claimed that the Sen- 
ate, through its Committee on Commerce, has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject. It has jurisdiction also of light-houses, but we would promptly 
strike from this bill a proposition for a light-house had it been put 
there by the Senate, and with equal promptness we should strike out 
from this bill every extraneous proposition. 

But, sir, there are two other canals included in this conference re- 
port. One is the Sturgeon Bay Canal, connecting the waters of Green 
Bay with Lake Michigan, in the State of Wisconsin. It was, sir, built 
with the money of the people of the United States. Indeed, the most 
extraordinary financial operation contained in the grotesque and mar- 
velous financial history of this country is presented in these reports, a 

of which I shall embody in my remarks. A body of land compris- 
ing 200,000 acres was given by the United States to this canal com- 
pany. The officers of the company paid themselves high salaries; they 
paid for the canal; they paid compound interest to all those who had 
advanced money; and after they had made out their own accounts in 
their own way and presented them to the engineer who was *‘ investigat- 
ing” them by accepting their statements, the result was that there was 
still $25,000 to the credit of the United States. 

Sir, why press this canal upon us with such urgency? There are many 
and serious facts which confront us when we examine this transaction. 
The canal“ is an open ditch, without lock or dam, and only 7,600 
feetinlength. It was “‘completed’’ by the company, chartered and au- 
thorized by the Stateof Wisconsin, on December 5, 1881. A resolution 
was promptly introduced and passed in Congress to negotiate for the 
purchase of it that it might be made ‘‘free to commerce.” This was 
March 9, 1882, less than ninety days after it was accepted by the State. 
When the United States engineer sought information it was only to be 
had from the company’s books. The act of Congress provided that 
an accurate account of the sales and net proceeds of the lands hereby 
granted and of all expenditures in the construction, repair, and oper- 
ating of said canal and of the earnings thereof“ should be kept by the 
State and a statement of the same should be annually returned to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The governor, when applied to by the board of engineers seeking in- 
formation, informed them that there is no public record of what the 
company realized for the land grant.“ There being no other source 
of information,’’ so says the board, the President of the company was 
applied to, who informed it that the net sum realized from the land 
grant was $344,687.’’ Certainly this was a munificent sum with which 
to construct a short ditch less than 2 miles long. The board also ap- 
plied to the governor for the account of construction, and was informed 
that ‘‘no such record was on file.” ‘The law provided for a canal free 
from toll when these expenses had been reimbursed. And now they 
coolly step forward and ask $100,000 or $150,000 for the purchase of 
that which rightly belongs to the United States; and here, although 
this bill was sent to the Senate on the 6th of May, we are called upon 
within, it may be, forty hours of adjournment to face this proposition. 
I venture to say that there are not twenty members of this House who 
have ever considered it, who have ever discussed it, who are at all 
familiar with the facts connected with it. For me, I want more light 
before I go further. 

Then we have another canal, the Portage Lake Canal, only 25 miles in 
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length and withouta single lock or dam, for which the sum of $200,000 
to $350,000 is appropriated in this conference report. In this case, too, 
the Government has given 400,000 acres of land, worth half a million 
of dollars; and upon an investigation of the manner in which that land 
was used, an investigation made by a committee of Congress, it was 
charged that those lands were selected from the very richest mineral 
lands of Michigan, and that they were worth anywhere from $5,000,000 
to $15,000,000. Yet this company, claiming now that the interests of 
commerce demand that this channel be opened, wants from $200,000 
to $350,000 more of the public money. average annual toll for a 
period of ten years appears to have been only $7,500. 

Sir, let these W wait a while. Michi and the North- 
west have been liberally dealt with in this bill. Over $1,200,000 has 
been appropriated—and I am glad to know it—for the State of Mich- 
igan alone. We have liberally appropriated for all of her great har- 
bors and water ways; and in be of those I appeal to the Michigan 
delegation not to destroy 998 connecting these canal schemes with this 
bill the just hope that they have of receiving appropriations ſor the ob- 
jects which properly belong to the bill. 

I urge my appeal in the name of humanity. Ships may be cast where 
these breakwaters would protect them. Precious human lives will 
find shelter and safety in the protecting arms of these great harbors. 
Commerce may have its fields of enterprise cheap rta- 
tion—the chief question of the hour—will be hastened if we secure the 
E of this measure. But by hampering it, by weighing it down, 

y putting upon it 8 which do not properly belong to it, by 
exciting criticism which does not justly attach to the bill, we shall, in 
my judgment, not only defeat this bill, but I honestly believe defeat 
every bill of a similar character in the fature. 

Sir, the Hennepin Canal is not the only canal that stands at this bar 
asking for help. When the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal asks your 
votes, what answer can you make? When the great Erie Canal is 
urged upon you, what answer can you make? When the great ship- 
canal across the isthmus of Florida demands a place in your river and 
harbor bill, what answer can you make? Can you turn all these aside? 
They are all great measures; and there are a dozen others having equal 
merit with the Hennepin. You could not, if you would, resist their 
eombined strength. 

I am not discussing the merit of these canal ree Tam com- 
plaining that we have not time to enter into all the facts connected 
with their construction. But when these dozen or twenty canals are 
brought forward for appropriation in your next river and harbor bill 
you can not deny the application; and you will have a bill of canals, 
while the natural water ways and harbors of the country will be pushed 
aside because of these canal propositions. As it is we barely appropri- 
ate one-third of what the War rtment says it needs for the year. 
It declares it can ‘profitably expend ” forty-two millions; we give only 
fourteen millions in this bill. Let us complete, or at least partially com- 
plete, existing works before we begin in this hasty manner new, bold, 
and expensive experiments. Therefore, I re, ae I believe that this 
bill, if passed in its present form, is the death-knell of all legitimate ap- 
propriations for rivers and harbors. Hence I appeal to the friends of 
river and harbor improvements to stay their hands. Let us reject this 
report. Iam not a prophet nor the son of a prophet; but I predict that 
if this report be rejected we shall in time have here a report with 
these propositions eliminated; and we can pass it. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARDY. Wil the gentleman from Louisiana yield a moment, 
that I may put a question to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
WILLIS)? 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I can not yield if it is to be taken out of my 
time. J yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I yield for half a minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in that halt-minute I desire to say it 
n a firm conviction that if you do not take this bill you will get no 

Mr. BLAND. Then we ought not to have any. 

Mr. BAYNE. In the second place, I wish to say the canals are in 
this bill to stay; and in my opinion there will be no more river and 
harbor bills passed by the Congress of the United States without ca- 
nals. Canals have been voted for in Texas and South Carolina and on 
the Ohio River and elsewhere for some years past, and I see no good 
reason why the Hennepin Canal should not go into this bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ought, perhaps, to 
qualify a remark which I made a little while ago in reference to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS], when I said he wanted this 
river and harbor bill defeated. I ought, perhaps, to have said that I 


thought the course pursued by him was calculated to defeat this bill. 
And that gentleman knows that no stronger threat has been made in 
regard to the defeat of this bill than he himself made in the first in- 

that he never would vote for this bill with either of these canals 
in it. I said to him that was a game that two could play at. 


Mr, WILLIS rose. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, I do not yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. As the gentleman misstates my position 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I can not yield, and have not mis- 
stated your position. 

Mr. WILLIS, If the gentleman is willing to rest on a misstatement 
he may do so. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, I do not yield for anything that is 
to come out of my time. The gentleman himself has said right here 
and now exactly what was said in the dispatch which he caused to be 
read from the city of Chicago.. He says here on this floor that he will 
never support this bill with these propositions init. There is any 
number of men here who will be justified when he makes that state- 
ment in taking the same position that he does. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the position of the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors seems strange to me when I remember that on 
one or two different occasions he has here on the floor of this House 
voted against striking out the very proposition he now insists shall not 
remain in this bill ; greed the Hennepin Canal. On two occasions he 
voted against striking it out. 

Mr. WILLIS. If you wish to be true to yourself, you will state the 
circumstances under which I voted. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. You have often stated them yourself. 

I wish to say here, Mr. Speaker, that we are not forcing this mat- 
ter through the House without discussion. Why, sir, this matter has 
been before Congress for fourteen or fifteen years. It has been dis- 
cussed at almost every session of Congress. Members have examined 
maps and plats and surveys and estimates, and the measure has often 
been discussed. And now the gentleman talks about forcing the meas- 
ure upon Con without discussion, and comes here and tells you it 
will cost, in his opinion, $15,000,000 to construct this canal, while com- 
petent engineers, and more than one of them, have, after careful sur- 
veys and estimates, reported that it would not cost but about $6,000, - 
000, or perhaps a little more, to construct it. I am not an engineer, 
and must leave these engineering questions with engineers, who are 
skilled in their profession; and they say the surveys demonstrate a 
perfectly feasible route for this canal. 

The lift is not an extraordinary lift at all in the construction of ca- 
nals. On the contrary, it is often double what he has stated it to be in 
this instance. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the point I wish to make here is this: That on two 
different occasions the gentleman from Kentucky himself voted with 
us against striking the Hennepin Canal out of the river and harbor 
bill. Now he says I ought to state the reasons why. How can the 
gentleman explain his votes against striking out the Hennepin Canal 
consistently with his present action unless he was insincere, which I 
will not state but leave othersto judge? Members know about this 
canal or have heard about it. It has been discussed. Boards of trade 
and transportation and boards of commerce, here and there all over the 
country, have declared themselves in favor of this internal improve- 
ment. Yet you want forty or fifty Representatives interested in the 
construction of these canals to vote with you for all sorts of improve- 
ments, which are local in character and of but little value to commerce, 
and still you vote to strike out this great improvement which has been 
regarded favorably by the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No one regrets, Mr. Speaker, more than I do 
that the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors [Mr. WILLIS] has been unable to agree to the bill presented to 
the House. I wish to disabuse the minds of the House, or the minds 
of any members who entertain any such idea, that if this bill is voted 
down to-day there is any hope whatever of a river and harbor bill. I 
know whereof I speak. I warn the House if this conference report be 
rejected there is no chance of a river and harbor bill at this session of 
Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, the remark made by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. WILLIS] that in ceding the Illinois and Michigan Canal to the 
United States Government a condition was attached whereby the Gov- 
ernment of the United States absolutely pledged itself to the construc- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal. I understand from the friends of the Hen- 
nepin measure, who are more familiar with the subject than 
myself, that such is not the case. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman permit me to read two or three 
lines from the act itself? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwill yield to the gentleman to read it. 
only speaking from information. 

Mr. WILLIS. Itis as follows: 

Its right of way and all its appurtenances, and all right, title, and interest 
which the State may now have in any real estate ceded to the State by the United 
CFF 
Rii feats oa the I linois and Mississippi Rivers: and this cession 1 upon 
the condition that the United States shall, within five years from the time this 
act takes effect, accept this F grana, and thereafter maintain the said canal and 
water way for the purpose aforesaid. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The canal referred to there means the canal 
known as the Michigan and Illinois Canal, which connects the Illinois 
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River with the lake at Chicago and through the Illinois River to the Mr. HEWITT. I ask unanimous consent to print some matters in 
Mississippi River. this connection also. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. And with the Gulf at New Orleans. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And with the Gulf at New Orleans. With ref- 
erence to the Sturgeon Bay Canal, it will be seen by reference to the bill 
that a board of engineers is to be appointed, and they are to determine 
how much this company is to receive for their work there after debit- 
ing them with the value of the land granted and the amount paid to 
them in tolls which they have collected. So that it is not giving to this 
canal company a land grant and in addition thereto buying their works. 

With respect to the Lake Portage Canal, it is not to be purchased 
until after a board of engineers shall have reported to the Secretary of 
War touching the value of that property, and even then only in the 
event that the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers shall be- 
come satisfied that it is expedient and advisable for the Government of 
the United States to acquire the ownership of the water way so as to 
relieve the commerce of the country from toll. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. O’ Nery]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the rapidly decreasing 
attendance in this House indicates that this is the last opportunity we 
will have for obtaining a river and harbor bill at this session. We 
failed in the last Congress to obtain the passage of a river and harbor 
bill, and the work of improving our water ways, with the view of less- 
ening the cost of rtation, and thereby saving millions of dollars 
to the people, has stopped, and the expensive plants formerly engaged 
in the work are now rotting at the wharves. 

I favored a separate distinct Mississippi River improvement bill in the 
last Congress, but the judgment of the House and the judgment of the 
friends of river improvement was that this combination plan of embrac- 
ing all the river and harboritems in one bill gave the best guarantee of 
success by enlisting the active support of many members. 

I appeal to the friends of internal improvement to waive their prej- 
udices in the interest of the great benefit that the entire country will 
experience from the benefit to commence by the continuation of the 
present works and an extension of the process of deepening our chan- 
nels to conform to the requirements of to-day. 

The $15,000,000 that will be distributed over this country through 
the instrumentality of this bill, nearly every dollar of which will go 
to labor, is too greata question and too important—it is of much more 
material importance to the people—to allow this bill to be defeated by 
amere prejudice against the canal system. 

The people of the sections where these canals exist are as much in- 
terested in their improvement or their opening to commerce and have 
as good a right to stand up here and petition for cheap transportation 
of their grain and supplies as the people of the Mississippi Valley have 
e come here and ask Congress for the improvement of the Mississippi 

ver. 

The present House has by its legislation on theland question, by the 
- passage of bills in the interest of labor and other important measures, 
made a magnificent record in-favorof the labor interests of the country. 
Now let them pass this crowning act to distribute $15,000,000 in the 
interests of cheap transportation throughout the whole country, giving 
work to thousands ef unemployed men. ’ 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I now yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it has been said on the 
other side in the course of this debate that the Hennepin Canal has no 
business on this bill. It need only be said in reply that it is in this 
bill, and under the rules of the House. I want to say beyond that that 
the people I represent are interested vitally in cheap transportation. 
They have little or no interest in this bill outside of that single ques- 
tion; and they are not going to pause to know about rules of order. 

We havea bill here involving the question of transportation by water, 
andif this great improvement is thrown out here, if only certain methods 
of rtation are to be recognized, we must accept that gauntlet, 
and be governed by the challenge. For one, I am willing with its many 
imperfections to stand by this bill. Butif we are to bestripped of this 
goas avenue by which to transport the commerce of the country, if the 

ers of the State of Iowa are to be cut off from this avenue, I for 
one, gir, shall not feel thab I am justified in giving an affirmative vote 
forit. If I did I could not meet my people and justify that action. 
‘There are imperfections, as all know, many imperfections in the bill; 
imperfections enough to s rany man. who approaches it with an 
affirmative vote. I understand the difficulties that lie in the way of 
getting up such a great bill as this. But here is a proposition familiar 
to all, a proposition familiar to the country, one that the great North- 
west demands, and I warn you all, who are friends of the commerce of 
the country, friends of the river and harbor bill, that they do not strike 
down this amendment, opening up as it does such great advantages to 
those whose industries depend upon getting cheaply to a market for 
their products. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to ask unanimous consent to offer 
some memorials from Knights of Labor in regard 


to this canal question 
and have them printed in the RECORD. 


[Cries of Regular order! J 


Several members demanded the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. ° 

Mr. SPRINGER. But there are requests to print. 

The SPEAKER. They are requests for unanimous consent, and the 
regular order cuts off all such demands. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the 
committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the appointment and compensation 
of a district judge for the southern district of Alabama; and 

A bill (H. R. 9857) in relation to the western judicial district or 
Wisconsin. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 102, nays 134, not 
voting 86; as follows: 


YEAS—102. 
Baker, Fuller, Maybury, Snyder, 
Barry, Funston, McKenna, Spooner, 
Bayne, iy, McRae, Stephenson, 
Blanchard, Gibson, C. R Moffatt, Stewart, Char! 
Brady, Gilfillan, Morgan, St. in 
Breckinridge, C. R. Goff, Murphy, Stone, E. P. 
Brown, W. W. Guenther, Neal, Strait, 

mm, eece, Struble, 
Caldwell, Henderson, D.B. Nelson, Swinburne, 
Carleton, Henderson, T. J, or wood. Symes, 

ermann, O'Neill, J.J. ‘Tarsney, 
Compton, Hitt, wen, Taylor, Zach. 
Conger, Holmes, Payne, Van n, 
Crain, Hopkins, Payson, Wakefield, 
Culberson, Hudd, Peel, Wallace, 
Davis, Jrion, Pettibone, J.H. 
Dibble, J n, rce, Warner, William 
Dougherty, Johnson, F. A, Plumb, Weaver, J, B, 
Dunn, ones, J. T. Price, Weber, 
y, Kleiner, Wheeler, 
uhar, Lawler, Rom: White, A. C. 
Felton, Libbey, Rowell, Wise, 
Fleeger, Lindsley, Say Wolford, 
Foran, Louttit, Sessions, Worthington. 
Forney, Mai Skinner, 
Martin, „ 
NAXS—134. 
1 J. Daniel. Johnston, T. D. Perry, 
Allen, J. paran, Jones, J. H. Peters, 
Anderson, J. A. Davidson, A. C. Kelley, Pidcock, 
Atkinson, Dingiey, Ketcham, Pindar, 
Ballentine, ery, Laffoon, Randall, 
es, rsey, La Follette, ` 
Belmont, Dowdney, Laird, Reid, J. W, 
Bennett, en, Lanham, Rice, 
Bland, „ Le Fevre, n,. 
—.— R aera É 1 ee 
oun Vans, Little, yan, 
Bound, Ev re, Scott, 
Boutelle, Ford, Lovering, Scranton, 
Boyle, Geddes, Lowry, Seney, 
Breckinridge, WCP Glass, ——.— Seymour, 
Browne, T. Glover, oney. Singleton, 
Brown, C. E. Grout, Matson, Sowden, 
uck, Halsell, McAdoo, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Bunnell, Harmer, McComas, wope, 
Burnes, M. A Taulbee, 
Butterworth, Hatch, McMillin, Townshend, 
Bynum, Hayden, Merriman, rigg, 
Campbell, Felix Heard Millard, Tucker, 
Campbell, Hemphill, Milliken, Viele, 
Campbell, J. E. Henderson, J. 8. Mitchell, it, 
Clements, Hepburn, Morrill, Warner, A. J. 
Cobb, Herbe Morrison, Weaver, A. J. 
Collins, Hewitt, Muller, Whiting, 
Cooper, Hiestand, O Ferrall, ilki 
Cowles, Hires, O'Neill, Charles Willis, 
Cox, Hiscock, Osborne, Wilson, 
Crisp, Holman, Outhwaite, Wood 
Croxton, Hutton, Parker, 
Curtin, James, Perkins, 
NOT VOTING—S86. 
Adams, G. Comstock, Hill, Robertson, 
Aiken, Cutcheon, Houk, Rogers, 
Allen, C. H. Davenport, Ho X ler, 
Anderson, C. M. Davidson, R.H.M. Johnston, J.T. Sawyer, 
Arnot, wson, ing, Shaw, 
Barbour, Dunham, Landes, Spriggs, 
Barksdale, Ermentrout, ng, Springer, 
Beach, Findlay, McKinley, Stahlnecker, 
Bingham, er, iller, Steele, 
B j Gallinger, Mills, Stewart, J. W. 
B nan, Gibson, Eustace Morrow, Stone, W. J., Mo, 
Burleigh, Green, R. S. Negley, Storm, 
Burrows, Green, W.J. tes, Taylor, E. B. 
Cabell, Grosvenor, O'Donnell, Taylor, I. H. 
oe T. J. Hale, O'Hara, Taylor, J. M. 
Candler, Hammond, Phelps, omas, J. R 
Cannon, Han N Haig i Thomas, O. B. 
Caswell, Haynes, hompson, 
Clardy, Henley, Throckmorton, 
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Tillman, Wade, W. Winans. Joint resolution approved quly _ entitled "A joint resolution to e tem- 
Van Schaick, Ward, T. . Waits, Milo ae pn 2 are hereby, extended er — — full rng r — to ar 
So the report was not agreed to. ineluding the 10th of August, 1896. 
Mr. PAYSON. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the fad- | Mr. HISCOCK. I object. 
ing of the names. ALIEN LANDHOLDERS IN THE TERRITORIES. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I object. Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged report 


Mr. TUCKER. I desire to sayI have been paired on most questions 
with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. On this question he has voted as I 


vote to-day. He voted against the canal provision the other day, and 

I voted the same way. I therefore have felt at liberty to vote on this 
ition. 

of following pairs were announced: 

Until farther notice: 


Mr. TURNER with Mr. DORSEY: 

Mr. HALE with Mr. WADE. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. BuRLEIGH. If present, Mr. 
BURLEIGH would vote for and Mr. GREEN against the river and har- 
bor bill. 

Mr. HENLEY with Mr. HAN ACR. 

Mr. Comstock with Mr. Burrows. 

Mr. MOKINLEY with Mr. MILLS. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. HAYNEs. 

Mr. JoHN M. TAYLOR with Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR. 

Mr. MILLER with Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. WINANS with Mr. CUTCHEON. 

Mr, WELLBORN with Mr. PHELPS. 

Mr. HAMMOND with Mr. O'DONNELL. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. REESE with Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. 

Mr. STORM with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. RoGERS with Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. HILL with Mr, HOUK. 

Mr. SADLER with Mr. VAN SCHAICK. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. 

Mr. BARBOUR with Mr. LIBBEY. 

Mr. BRAGG with Mr. CASWELL. 

Mr. BARKSDALE with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. RANNEY. 

Mr. ARNOT with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 

Mr. Davinson, of Florida, with Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. Oates with Mr. CLARDY, on the conference on the river 
and harbor bill; Mr. OATES would vote against it, Mr. CLARDY for it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine, with Mr. GROSVENOR, on the river and harbor 
pill. If present, Mr. GROSVENOR would vote for and Mr. REED against 
the bill. 


But different — —— 
Mr. Grnsox, of West Virginia, with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, on | of land sufficien 


the river and harbor bill. 

For this day: 

Mr. Kine with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. LANDES with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

Mr. TARSNEY with Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. CABELL with Mr. CANNON. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. Lona, on this vote. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Lask unanimous consent to be allowed to vote in 
the affirmative. I was in my committee-room and left word that I 
should be notified when the roll was called, but by some oversight this 
was not attended to. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules the Chair can not entertain a re- 

uést for unanimous consent under those circumstances. But the gen- 
aman has stated which way he would have voted had he been present. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I am paired with Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, but as 
3 only on political questions. I have voted on this meas- 


it as a political measure. 
whe 0 E The gentleman must decide that matter for him- 


epee TARSNEY. I understand the gentleman from Ohio would 
have voted as I have done. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. WILLIS. I move that the House insist upon its disagreement 
to the Senate amendments and ask for a further conference, and upon 
that I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. The motion of Mr. WILLIS was 
then agreed 
The SPEAKER. The Chair wil] announce the managers on the part 
of the House during the day. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I report a privileged resolution from 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ask its present consideration. 
The SPEAKER, The resolution will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution to continue the provisions ofthe joint resolution entitled “A joint 
resolution to a —— for the expenditures of the 


Resolved by the Senate of Representatives, &c., 
the joint resolution entitled A joint resolution to continue the — . — of the 


Government.” 
That the provisions of | Al 


from the Committee on Publie Lands. Treport back the bill (HI. K. 
3280) to restrict the ownership of real estate in the Territories to Amer- 
ican citizens, &c., and ask its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit 


se of the United Sial for the = 

— — 7 — wert a — for con- 

Mr. PAYSON. The report of the committee which I send to the 

Clerk’s desk is a unanimous one, and I ask that it be read in support 
of the bill. 

The report was read, as follows: 

Mr. PAYSON, from the Committee on Publie Lands, submitted the following 
report (to accompany H. R. 3280): 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
America in assembled, 


zen of the United States, nor 
one-tenth.of tof. 


T 
Poa aaran r paeen adnie 55 “a 
ers, acq or own, „or or no- 
, any estate in any of the Territories Un States: 
of this act shall not a to the real estate nec- 

operation of any 
It has forits basis the proposition that soil shall be owned by Ameri- 

cans, so far as can control it. 

‘The Committee on the Publie Lands in this as well as in the last, 
is committed to the of so istering our 


ership of a home of ing support for the y is more universal 
S 

It was pe Pha yay” Sacra law e of the 
most beneficent acts everadopt it the duty of the Gov- 
ernmentto furnish to its Tons es; to aid the actual settler whose 
labor would make the . wealth to the 
locality, the country; and it had the 


C rations, and by a 
Tnjadisiona leon maen of wenlch andl evan panies boos hee ore 


51 permitted to ire other areas of the ie ie lands, 
impro 8 the vast Sanwa (ore of tester oe at its 
eration has seen itso that less mined ys marania 


which crops can be raised without for the settler 
under eein 1 — the 2 — about 50,000,000 acres only of 


* — lands f.. Aaa soera N and tempted 
immense 5 well us — 


by the promise, sure to be realized. absolute 
security of the investment, these lands, devious methods in many cases, have 
been ä holdings . ype tae a pte T a 
as well as domestic. In the hands of many of these foreign owners and holders 
these lands are made subject to a system of landlordism and conditions totally 

and kindred to that existing in the Old World, systems and con- 
6 atc gis 4 one aha wW) have existed in Europe. 
Besides this, out of the heritage of the — the common property 
of the nation, its publie lands, we are at permitting the coining of im- 


ag ESN the hands of foreign nobility and 1 
. and giving these foreigners 

fea Cremer pg usands of citizens, or those who have come here to identify 

The extent of this foreign holding of lands here is illustrated by the following 
amounts 


ae in aeres, not complete by any means, but illustrative of the 
8 English syndicate, No. 3, own in Texas. . . 8,000,000 
The Holland Company, Mexico. 4, 
Fnglish dicate in Mi 3 5 
airot” ST 
1, 
Ot 


— Tennent, of 
Dundee Land Company, 
Lord Dunmore 


English Land Compa: 
English Land Com 
Albert Peal, M.P., 


SSS 88888888888 


88888888888888 8888888888 


Es 
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3 in West Vi — — —¼¾. 0⁰⁰ 
eee = Rg 
2 paeas „ Danish consul, Milwaukee. ea 50, 
Missouri Land Company, of Edinburgh.. — 165,000 
Total. . „ ĩðV 


This list could be WERE e ‘Gas the more SEERA cases are given. 
985 es character are very numerous, but small in area, aggregating over 
acres. 

he reasons for the passage of this bill 3 suggest themselves; but a 
memorial recently presented to the Senate and printed inthe Recorp so clearly 

resses the views of your committee that we insert the substance of it. 

he memorial relates that een, 
resident aliens furnishes 
ago the citizens had little dife ETET S in 3 — Ae 
ment, and there were homes ne multitu 
the conditions have 
quired by non-resident 
what remains is either arid or Simonlt of access, 

The remainder of the public lands should be preserved from the encroach- 

ment of aliens whose birth and education create and foster sentiments inim- 


1 ation 
pect the life of the nation, Our land in 

. t transmitted in its en mote ty th the 
same unfailing care with which we hand down the record of the glories of the 
fathers of the Republic. The 1 lands have not been regarded as a source 
of revenue to the Governmen 

The policy of hol the public I Sintra ech aimemipti toon weeny 
power for the benefit of actual settlers, who, by making homes on these 
would develop deserted tracts into el ae and fertile States, is, we think, an 
enlightened policy which accords with the sentiments of — ifo. and tends 
to avert from the people of our Prey nt none economic bo — — which the 
masses of other countries seem to be hopelessly involved. — eo 

of to actual settlers would be peopled perc Bedna t race of se who 

in peace would be 8 or consumers, ant war defenders of our coun- 
try, and is not put to a urpose when 
ranges of non-residents, The evil of ae ee landholding is unquestionably 
when the landholder is an American, but intensified when 


= the proprietor 
en. 
en meee to the power of Co over the su 
England exercised the of progress, and 3 


e years 
tll very resent years that tho right to hold realestate there has been granted to 


e question as to how cheap homes for the poor can best be secured will soon 
u 


At Mhe dn E rate of disposition this eration will see the lastacre of public 
land worth foi er s 


perfect and present to the House for its consideration and action such 
as in its j ent would reclaim such lands as had been improvidently granted 
155255 bern possible the improper acquisition ae of such 


in 
cultivation, believing, as we Sa 


* rity, would 
result, But, in addition, that there is no greater DOREA O Dils SDAS, 
tumults, and riots than a erally ownership of lands and homes, 


Such a eral „ Aa roai bea 9 —.— in favor of law aad 
order, and we therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. JoHNSON, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 190) for the relief of certain employés and others of the 
twelfth United States light-house district. 

The message also informed the House that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treas- 
ury on the public debt, with amen ts, asked for a conference on the 
joint resolution and the amendments, and had appointed as conferees on 
the part of the Senate Mr. ALLISON, Mr. ALDRICH, and Mr. BECK. 


ALIEN OWNERSHIP OF LANDS. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the tleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] to yield to me to offer an amendment to this bill. 

Mr. PAYSON. I decline to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, several gentlemen have expressed a desire that at the 
proper time I should ask general leave for members who wish to print 
remarks upon this bill in the RECORD. If it is in order now, I make 
that request. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, the report just read expresses the views 
of the Public Lands Committee with reference to this bill, and I shall 
not consume the time of the House by discussing it. I therefore call 
net potios question upon ordering the bill to be engrossed and read 
a time 


Mr. ROWELL. Why not take up the bill that has the Sen- 


ate, which covers the ground, and more than is covered by this bill, and 
pass it, so as to be certain of getting a bill that will become a law? 
Mr. PAYSON. Because the Senate bill is not as good a bill as this, 
and because it is before the Judiciary Committee and will probably 
never be reported. That is my answer. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question upon ordering 
this bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, when may I have an opportunity of 
being heard in opposition to this bill? 

The SPEAKER. | Not at all, if the House orders the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. Regular order. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thought so, and that is the reason I made the 
inquiry. I would like to be heard a few minutes on this bill in order 
to enlighten the conscience of the House a little bit. [Laughter.] 

8 Mr. 8 of Missouri. The gentleman has leave to print, has 
e not 

The SPEAKER. All gentlemen who desire to print remarks on this 
bill in the RECORD have leave to do so. 

Mr. McADOO. Regular order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is there any way, Mr. Speaker, by which I can be 
heard in opposition to this bill now ? 

The SPEAKER. If the House refuses to order the previous ques- 
tion the bill will be open to debate. 

Mr.BENNETT. May I ask unanimous consent to be heard five min- 
utes in opposition to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can ask it. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BENNETT] asks unanimous consent that he may 
be allowed to speak five minutes in opposition to the bill. [Cries or 
Regular order! 

Mr. PAYSON. T object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon ordering the previous ques- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and there were —ayes 87, noes 26. 

Mr. BENNETT. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. PAYSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. I desire to make a proposition to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Payson]. [Cries of Regular order!“ ] I want 
leave to imparl a moment. I will withdraw this point of no quorum 
if the gentleman will allow me to occupy ten minutes. 

'AYSON. General leave to print has been given. 

Mr. BENNETT. Leave to print! That is discussion after the ques- 
tion is disposed of. I hoped to say something that might influence the 
action of the House. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire to make a eric inquiry. 
Will there not be thirty minutes for debate after previous question 
is ordered? 

The SPEAKER. There would be if no discussion had taken place; 
but before the previous question was demanded there was a discussion. 
Several pà were read, which were in the nature of debate. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker—— [Cries of Regular order! “] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded on all sides. P 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to make a request for unanimous consent. 
If this bill is strong enough to stand discussion I hope my friend from 
Illinois who is in charge of it will agree now that at least ten min- 
ind of the time which would be occupied in this roll-call be given to 

ebate. 

Mr. PAYSON. Sofar as I am concerned, I would be perfectly will- 
ing to agree to that. I only demanded the previous question because 
there seemed to be a universal desire for it by gentlemen in all parts 
of i House. 

MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The PEAKER. The regular orđer is insisted upon by a number 
of gentlemen. 

Mr. BENNETT. -Ihave been thus importunate in my request to be 
heard because I reported from the Judiciary Committee a bill identi- 
cal in terms with this and reported it adversely. This bill will not 
bear scrutiny. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
183, nays 21, not voting 118; as follows: 


YEAS—183. 
Adams, J. Clements, Fuller, Hudd, 
Allen, J. M. 5 Funston, Hutton, 
Atkinson, ins, Gay, Irion, 
Baker, Compton, Geddes, Jackson, 
Ballentine, Conger, Gibson, C. H. james, 
Barnes, Cooper, Glass, Johnson, F. A. 
—.— Cowles, Glover, ae eo 
nt, Cox, T, ones, J. H. 
Bland, 98 Green, W. J. Jones, J. T. 
Blopnt, x Grout, Kelley, 
t racik Guenther, pe — 
Boyle, Da „A. G i, 
Breckinridge, C. R. Davis, Harmer, La Follette, 
Breckinridge, WCP. Dockery, Harris, Laird, 
Browne, T. Dorsey, Hatch, Lanham, 
Brown, W. W. Dougherty, Hi Lawler, 
Brumm; - Dowdney, Hem a 
. — . Dunn, Henderson, D. B. xs A 
unnell, rbert, wry, 
Burnes, Eldredge, H Mahoney, 
orth, Ely, Hewitt, Markham, 
Cabell,” Fleege Hives ic Maybury, 
eeger, „ 
Kabel. Soe Ferd. ae Mendes, 
Campbel 00 man McComas, 
pbell, J. E. Forney, Holmes, McCreary, 
Gampbell’ UI, T. J. Frederick, Hopkins, McMillin, 
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* Perkins, Seymour. Thomas, O. B. 
Merriman, Perry, Singleton, Townshend, 
Millard, Peters, Skinner, a 
Morgan, Pettibone, Smalls, Viele, 
Morrison, Pindar, Snyder, Wait, 
Murphy. Price, Sowden, Wakefield 
Neal, Randall, Spooner, Ward, J. H. 

eee, Reagun, Springer, Warner, A. J. 
Negley, Rice, Stahlnecker, Warner, William 
Norwood, Richardson, Stephenson, Weaver, 

O’ Ferrall Riggs, Stewart, Charles Weaver, J.B. 
O'Neill, Charles  Romeis, St. Martin eber, 
ONeill, J.J. well, Stone, E. F. White, A. C. 
Osborne Ryan, Stone, W. J., Ky. Wilkins, 
Outhwaite, Sayers, Strubie, Willis, 

wen, Scott, Swope, Wilson, 

ker, Scranton, Symes, Wolford, 
Payne, Seney, ulbee, Worthington. 
Payson, Sessions, Taylor, Zach. 
NAYS—2L. 

A Gilfillan, Long, Swinburne, 
Bennett, Henderson, J. S. `“Louttit, Van Eaton, 
Boutelle, Henderson, T. J. Nelson, Whiting. 
Brown, C. E. Ilepburn, Reed, T. B. 

Daniel, Hiscoc Rockwell, ` 
Everhart, Litte, Sawyer, £ 

NOT VOTING—118. 
Adams, G. E. Davidson, R. H. M. Libbey, Spri 
Aiken, Dawson, Li ey, S ‘ 
Allen, C. H, Dibble, Lore, Stewart, J. W. 
Anderson, C. M. Dingley, ayman; Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Anderson, J. A. Dunham, artin, Storm, 
Arnot, Ellsberry, McKenna, Strait, 
Barbour, Ermentrout, McKinley, Tarsne’ 
Barksdale, Farquhar, Miller, Taylor, E. B. 
Beach, Felton, Milliken, ‘Taylor, I. H. 
Bingbam, Findlay, ills, Taylor, J. M. 
Blanchard, Fisher, Mitchell, Thomas, J. R. 
Bliss, Gallinger, Moffatt, Thom ny 
Brady, Gibson, Eustace Morrill, Th morton, 
Bragg, Green, R. S. Morrow. Tillman, 
Buchanan, Grosvenor, Muller, ‘Tucker, 
Burleigh, Jale, Oates, Turner, 
Burrows, Hall, . O'Donnell, Van Schaick, 
Campbell, Felix Hammond, 0’ " Wade, 
Candler, Hanback, Peel, Wadsworth, 
Cannon, Hayden, Phelps, Wallace, 
Carleton, Haynes, Pideock, Ward, T. B. 
Caswell, He * Pirce, Wellborn, 
Catchings, Hil Plumb, 5 
Clardy, Houk, ney, Wheeler, 
Comstock, Ifoward, Reid, J. W. White, Milo 
Crain, Johnston, J. T. Reese, Winans, 
Croxton, Ketcham, Robertson, Wise, 
Culberson, King, Rogers, Woodburn. 
Cutcheon, Landes, ler, 
Davenport, Le Fevre, Shaw, 


So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. PAYSON. ` I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
names be dispensed with. 

Mr. NELSON. I object. A gentleman could not get ten minutes 
to speak in opposition to the bill, but a half hour has been occupied 
by the roll-call. 

The list of names having been read, 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. GROSVENOR, until further notice. 

Mr. PEEL with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, until further notice. 

Mr. Croxton with Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, on this vote. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr, MILLIKEN, for the rest of the day. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is now on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. 

Mr. BENNETT addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is now operating. 

Mr. PAYSON. At the proper time I propose to yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BENNETT]. 

The question being taken on ordering the bill to be engrossed and 
read a third time, there were—ayes 78, noes 7. 

Mr. NELSON. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Payson and Mr. NELSON were ap- 
pointed. 

* INTERSTATE-COMMERCE BILL. 

The SPEAKER, If there be no objection, while the House is divid- 
ing the Chair will appoint as managers of the conference ordered on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill known as the interstate- 
commerce bill Mr. REAGAN, Mr. Crisp, and Mr. WEAVER of Ne- 
braska, 

ALIEN OWNERSHIP OF LANDS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam not opposed to the principle of 
the bill if the gentleman from Illinois will consent to reasonable de- 
bate and reasonable opportunity for amendments. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois can not himself con- 
sent to amendments, because the House has ordered the previous ques- 
tion. It would require unanimous consent of the House to offeramend- 
ments, but the gentleman might make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BLAND. I think we should have the yeas and nays, which 
would settle it. 

Mr. PAYSON. We only lack a few votes of makingaquorum. We 


only lack I believe 8 votes. There is a quorum in the House, I am 
satisfied. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 155, noes 10. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read athird time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. PAYSON. In order to save time, Mr. § er, I have agred 
with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BENNETT] to yield to 
him ten minutes for debate. I yield that time now. 

Bias: ran Isent forward an amendment which I wish to offer 
e bill. 

The SPEAKER. It can be read, but it is not in order to offer amend- 
ments to the bill at this time. 

Mr. BENNETT. I will ask then unanimous consent of the House 
to accept it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the end of section 1; 

Also provided that this act shall not prevent any alien or foreigner from tak- 
ing up 15 devise or descent any lands now owned by any alien or foreigner who 
has not declared his intention of becoming a citizen.” 

Mr. BENNETT. If in order I ask unanimous consent to offer that 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks unani- 
mous consent to offer that amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed; he has ten minutes, 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, John Randolph, of Roanoke, said 
many years ago in a speech on the Army bill: That one of the dangers 
to the free institutions of this country was this, That the people would 
sacrifice some great principle of free government to temporary ion.” 
If this bill shall pass it will not only bea change of law, but it will be 
a change of front of a continent. 

On the 28th day of July, 1855, Caleb Cushing, Attorney-General of 
the United States, published this opinion - I read from the head-notes— 
the poverty of my time not allowing me to read from the body of the 
opinion [laughter and sypiau]: Under the land laws of the United 
States aliens are entitled to purchase the public lands, subject only, 
as to their tenure, to such limitations as particular States may enact, 
with this exception, however, that pre-emptions are secured to aliens 
who have declared their intentions to become naturalized according to 
law, and to citizens whether native-born or naturalized, and none other.“ 

This opinion of Mr. Cushing has controlled the Departments of this 
Government from that day until now. 

I will not try to recount the services of foreigners to this Government 
in war and in peace. 

Under the provisions of the common law aliens were not itted 
to hold lands in England, except leasehold and qualified estates, 
Every single possible provision of the common law in that particular 
has been cut up by the root. ó 

In this connection J can not help but think upon this bill the Anglo- 
Saxon greed for land cuts a great figure. Every Statein this Union ex- 
cept Vermont has a statute or a provision in its constitution enabling 
aliens to hold lands. The great State of Wisconsin has that provision 
in its fundamental law. 

By the statutes, thirty-third and thirty-fourth Victoria, chapter 14, 
section 2, in Great Britain, Scotland, and Ireland every disability in 
the matter of holding land has been removed, and aliens are absolutel 
free to take and hold the soil of those precious islands, and yet thie 
great country, that has accepted the services of foreigners in war and 
in peace, this country that extends from sunrise around to sunrise, 
is afraid of the presence of these people in the territories of the Gen- 
eral Government. There is nothing more splendid in the long annals 
of phariseeism. [Laughter.] 

Mark the bill: 


No non-resident alien or aes, ova nor yet resident alien or foreigner who 
has not declared his intention to me a citizen of the United States, nor any 
corporation or ion where, at most, one-tenth of itsstock or right of pro 
erty is owned or controlled by aliens or foreigners, shall acquire or own, Bold. 
or possess, by right, title, or descent accruing hereafter, any real estate in any of 
the Territories of the United States, ` 

Foreigners hold lands now in the Territories of the United States; 
they die, and those that come after them, in whom they live again, 
can not hold them by descent. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. They can get naturalized, 

Mr. BENNETT. This country has not the constitutional power to 
say, where a right of property has attached, and the person in whom 
it is attached dies, that his children shall not take and hold the prop- 
erty; and in support of that I cite that great and massive name Foha 
Marshall, who was esteemed a very considerable man in his day. 

All change is now vulgarly called reform.“ [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] “And progress means taking something from somebody that 
does nat belong to the taker.” [Renewed laughter.] If this bill is to 
pass, this great body which is always just [laughter] ought to see to it 
that an amendment which saves to these people who have not violated 
the law and are not responsible for their birth the benefit of the prop- 
erty which their ancestors earned by the sweat of their faces should 
be incorporated in this bill. As for me, while I do not believe that the 


policy of this Government in the matter of its public domain has been 
directed with sufficient regard to the natural increment of population, 


1886. 
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yet, sir, I could not be brought to the support of this measure unless 
its execution should be postponed to a day so far ahead that all the 
world might take notice of its unseemly provisions and guard against 
its injustice. [Laughter and 5 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to know whether I can make a motion to 
recommit the bill now, or must I wait until after the previous question 
is demanded ? 

The SPEAKER. Tie preron question has been demanded, and 
pending that motion, or after the previous question is ordered, the mo- 
tion to recommit is in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Then I move to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on the Public Lands with instructions to report it back immediately 
with the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of section 1, add: 

“Provided, That this act shall not prevent poy alien or foreigner from taking 
by devise or descent any lands now owned by any alicn or foreigner who has 
not declared his intention of becoming a citizen.” 


Mr. HALL. I move to amend by adding the following additional 
section—— 
If I understand the gentleman’s amendment I will 


Mr. NELSON. 
accept it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will then consider that the gentleman 
has modified his amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That no non-resident alien or foreigner who may now be seized or shall here- 
after become so seized of real estate in the Territories by descent or devise from 
such alien or foreigner who has not declared bis intention to become a citizen 
of the United States shall hold any such real estate at law or in equity for a 
longer period that five years from the date of the passage of this act; and every 
such title so held after the lapse of such period shall vest in the United States 
in trust for the use and behoof of such person or persons, their heirs or de- 
visees; said lands to be sold and dis: of by the of the Interior, 
and the proceeds paid to the beneficiaries under such tion as may be 
prescribed by said Secretary. 

Mr. NELSON. Iwas under a misapprehension as to the gentle- 
man’s amendment. I supposed it was simply to perfect mine, but I 
find it to be an entirely different matter. I can not accept that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has the right to offer it 
in his own right, the previous question not having been demanded on 
the motion to recommit with instructions, 

Mr. HALL. Then I offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. He offers it, then, as an amendment to my amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to that; but I do not accept it. 

The SPEAKER. The first question then is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HALL] to the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON. ] 

Mr. HALL. I wish to explain the purpose of that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable. } 

Mr. HALL. I understand that. [Cries of Regular order!” ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Towa be pérmitted to explain his amendment. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. OATES. Is a substitute in order? 

The SPEAKER. A substitute for the proposition of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is in order, the previous question not 
having been ordered. 

Mr. OATES. I offer then, as a substitute, to recommit the bill with 
instructions to substitute for the bill what I send to the desk. 

Mr. NELSON. I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota demands the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recommit and the amendments pending. 

Mr. MCADOO. Is debate in order on the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, even without the previous question or- 
dered on it; because it is made pending the demand for the previous 
question on the bill. The gentleman now demands the previous ques- 
tion on his motion, the effect of which is to cut off further amendments. 

Mr. OATES. Is not the motion for the previous question made too 
late to exclude other amendments ? 

The SPEAKER, It does not exclude the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. OATES. My amendment has not yet been read. 

The SPEAKER. It is pending. 

Mr. NELSON. I meant to include the substitute of the gentleman 
from Alabama in my motion for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. It is included, because the gentleman from Ala- 
bama was recognized and sent his substitute to the Clerk’s desk. The 
Clerk will now report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That no alien or person who is not a citizen of the United States shall acquire 
title to or own a greater interest than a leasehold for five years in any lands any- 


where within the United States of America and their jurisdiction; and any 
deeds or other conveyances of lands acquired after the approval of this act by 


* 


i u á; m firm, or corporation 
S ͤ i 

The previous question was ordered. > 

The SPEAKER, The question is first on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HALL] to the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, 

The amendment was not to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the substitute proposed 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] for the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. OATES. Upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 25 members voting there- 
for—not one-fifth of the last vote. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Lask that the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama may be again read. 

The substitute was again read. . 

Mr. HERBERT. I ask that the original bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. That is not before the House on this question. 

Mr. HERBERT. I mean the bill for which this is a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. It is a substitute for the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 9 

The question being taken on agreeing to the substitute, the Speaker 
stated that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OATES. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 73. 

Mr. OATES. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. OATES, and the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. NELSON. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 30, noes 130. 

Mr. OATES (one of the tellers). Mr. Speaker, I desired an opportu- 
nity to discuss the instruction that I offered; but I see no opportunity, 
and I do not think I will reach any by insisting on the point of no quo- 
rum, and I therefore withdraw it. 

So (furthercount not being called for) thesubstitute was notagreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Iaskthatthe instruction I have offered be again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 1 add the following: 

“Provided, That this act shall not prevent any alien or foreigner from taking 
by devise or descent any lands now owned by any alien or foreigner who has 
not declared his intention of becoming a citizen.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota to recommit the bill with the instruction which has 
just been read. ; 

Mr. OATES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

On the question of ordering the yeas and nays there were—ayes 26, 
noes 102. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


TheSPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees on the part of the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the river and har- 
bor appropriation bill the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. WILLIS, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. BLANCHARD, and the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. HENDERSON. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I think under the circumstances the House 
will excuse me from further service on the conference committee. I 
understand also that is the position of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HENDERSON]. In fact, he told meso. I will ask that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and myself be excused from service on the confer- 
ence committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks for himself 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON] that they be ex- 
cused from service on the conference committee. If there be no ob- 
jection that request will be granted, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as the conferees on the part of 
the House the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. WILLIS, the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. GLOVER, and the gentleman from California, 
Mr. MARKHAM. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. CALDWELL, in accordance with leave heretofore given, sub- 
mitted the views of the minority of the Select Committee on the Elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President on the joint resolution (H. Res. 
61) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 


_| creating and defining the office of Second Vice-President of the United 


States, accompanied by asubstitute therefor; which were referred tothe 
House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Several messages in writing from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secreta- 
ries, who also informed the House that the President had approved 
bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 88 ſor the relief of Emily B. Baker; 

An act . R. 1802) ſor the relief of Moses B. Walker; 

An act (H. R. 2475) to amend an act approved May 25, 1882, entitled 
An act for the construction of a public building at Galveston, Tex. ;’’ 
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„ granting a to Charles Wyant; 
act R. laws 


pension 
An to prohibit the passage of local or i 
in the Territories of the United States to limit Territorial ini 
and for other purposes; 
granting an increase of to John Ryan; 
granting a pension to A. Thomas; 
granting a pension to ne Tucker; 
4335) making an appropriation to continue ‘the con- 
struction of the public building at Clarksburg, W. Va., and changing 
the limit of cost thereof; and 


An act (H. R. 8974) making appropriations for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial e of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 


ALIEN OWNERSHIP OF LANDS. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 85, nays 127, not vot- 
ing 110; as follows: 


RE 
HE 


YEAS—85. 

Atkinson, Everbart, Long, Skinner, 
Ballentine, . — 9 9 —— 
Barry, jeeger, Lyman, jpooner, 
Bayne, Fuller, Matson, * mson, 
Bennett, ay, > 
Bingham, Geddes, Millard, Stone, E. F. 
Blanchard, Gilfillan, Moffatt, 
Bound, Green, W.J. Ne Str * 
Boutelle, Grout, N 2 Swinburne, 
Boyle, Guenther, Oates, g 3 
Breckinridge, Wp. pie O'Neill, Charles bee, 
Browne, T. M. Hem Sopan O'Neill, J. J. Thomas, O. B. 
Brown, C. E. Hen erson, J 2 yne, Trigg, 
Bunnel Hiestand, Perkins, Van 
Cam „. E. ~ ree, Wait, 
Canno udd, Price, Wakefield, 
Cowles, Jackson, Reed, T. B. Ward, T. H. 
Croxton, ley, Reid, J. W. Warner, William 
Daniel, La Follette, Rice, Weber. 
Dunn, Laird, Romeis, 
Eldredge, Lehi Sawyer, 
Ely, Little, Scott, 

~ NAYS—127. 
Adama, J. J. Dorsey, Kleiner, Ryan, 
Allen, J. M. Donphaity, Laffoon, Sayers, 

Dowdney, Lanham, Seranton, 
Belmont, Eden, Lawler, Seney, 
Bland, Farquhar, Lovering, Sessions, 
Bliss, Foran, Lowry, Se 
Blouut, Lord, Mahoney, Sing! 
Breckinridge, C. R. Forney, Martin, Snyder, 
Brown, W. W. Frederick, Maybury, Sowden, 
Brumh, Funston. MeAdoo, ger, 
Bi Glass, McComas, ker 
Butterworth, Hall, MeMillin, Stewart, Charies 
Bynum, Halsell, McRae, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Cabell, armer, Morgan, Swope, 
Caldwell arris, Morrison; Taylor, Zach, 
Campbell, Felix Hatch, 2 Townshend, 
Campbell, J. M. a ` Neal, Viele, 
Campbell, J. Henderson, D. B. . Neece, Ward, J. H. 
Clements, Herbert, ‘orwood, Warner, A. J. 
Cobb, me, Weaver, A. J 
Collins, Hewitt, Outhwaite, Weaver, J. B. 
Compton, Hitt, ker, West, 

r., Holman, Payson, Wheeler, 
Cooper, Holmes, Perry, White, A. C. 
Cox, Hopkins, Peters, Whiting, 
Crisp, Hutton, Pettibone, Wilkins, 
Culberson, Irion, Pindar, Willis, 
Curtin, James, Plumb, Wilson, 
3 Johnston, T. D. 1 
Da u, A. C. Jones, J. H eagan, ‘olford, 
Davis, Jones, J.T. Richardson, Worthington. 
Dockery, Ketcham, Riggs, 

NOT VOTING—110. 

Adams, G. E. Dingley, Land Rowell, 
Aiken, Dun Le Fevre, Sadler, 
Allen, C. II. Ellsberry, ace Shaw, 
Anderson, C. M. Ermentrout, Li ey, Spriggs, 
Anderson, J. A. Evans, Lore, Steele, 
A Fi A Markham, — W. 
Baker, Fisher, Mi e Stone, W. J., Mo. 

Gallinger, McKinley, Storm, 
Barksdale, Gibson, CI. H. Merriman, Tarsney, 
Beach, Gibson, Miller, Taylor, E. B. 
Brady, Glover, Milliken, Taylor, I. H. 

z: Goff, Mills, Taylor, J. M. 
Buc! s Green, R. 8. Thomas, J. R. 
Burleigh, Grosvenor, Morrill, Thom 
Burnes, Hale, Morrow, . 
Burrows, Hammond, A Tillman, 
Candler, Hanback, O'Donnell, Tucker, 
Carleton, Haynes. O’ Ferrall, ‘Turner, 
a — T. J +h Soran en 

tchings, enley, wen, r 
Clardy, H rn, Peel, Wadsworth, 
Comstock, Hi Phelps, Wallace, 
Crain, H Pidcock, Wellborn, 
Cutcheon, Houk, Ranney, White, Milo 
Davenport, Reese, Winans, 
Davidson, R. II. M. Johnson, F. A. Robertson, 

Dawson, 3 Rockwell, 
Dibble, King, Rogers, 


Mr. DOCKERY. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
names of members voting may be d with. 

Mr. NELSON objected, but withdrew his objection before the read- 
ing of the list was completed. 7 


The following additional pairs were announced: 
Mr. Procock with Mr. Jonnston, of Indiana, until August 2. 
er eee ee Jounson, of New York, for the remainder 
0 y. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on ordering the previous 


question upon the of the bill. 
Mr. EVERHART. Is it in order to move to recommit the bill with 
instructions ? 


The SPEAKER. It is not. The House has just voted upon a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions, and the rule provides that only one 
such motion shall be entertained. . 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken on the passage of the bill; and there were— 
ayes 121, noes 9. 

Mr. NELSON. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. PAYSON. I demand the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yenas 210, nays 6, not vot- 
ing 106; as follows: 


YEAS—210, 
Adams, J. J Dowdney, La Follette, ‘Ryan, 
Allen, J.M. Dunn, Laird. Sawyer, 
Atkinson, Eden, Lanhar, Sayers, 
ker, Eldredge, Lawler, Scott, 
Ballentine, Ely, Lehibach, Scranton, 
Barnes, Evans, Lindsley, Sessions, 
Barry, Everhart Louttit, Seymour, 
Bayne, Farquhar, Lovering, Singleton, 
Belmont, Fleeger, Lyman, Skinner, 
Bing Foran, ahoney. Smalls, 
Bı Ford, Markham, Snyder, 
Bland, Forney, Martin, Sowden, 
Bliss, Frederick, Matson, k 
Blount, Fuller, Maybury, StahInecker, 
Bound, Funston, MeAdoo, 
Boutelle, Geddes, McCreary, 
Boyle, Gibson, C. H. McKenna, St. Martin. 
Brady, Alan, McMillin, Stone, E. F. 
Brecki C.R. Glass, McRae, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Breckinridge, WC P. Glover, Merriman, 
Browne, T Green, W. J. Millard, Struble, 
Brown, G. E. Grouf, Moffatt, Swinburne, 
Hall, Morgan, Swope, 

3 Haisell, Morrison, 

I, Harmer, Muller, 
Butterworth, Harris, so iai 88 
Bynum, Hateh, ytor, s 
Cabell, Heard Neece, Thomas, O. 
Caldwell, Hemphill, Nogley, Townshend, 
Campbell, Felix en n, Norwood, T: 

pbell, J. Henderson, J. S. Oates, Van Eaton, 
pbell, J. M. Hepburn, O'Neill, J.J. Viele, 
Campbell, T.J Herbert, Osborne, Wai 
Cannon, Hermann, Outhwaite, W. J. II. 
Carleton, Hewitt, Parker, Ward, T. B. 
Catchings, Hiestand, Payne, Warner, A. J 
Clements, Hires, Payson, Warner, William 
Collins, H N Pe eaver, A. J. 
Compton, Hitt, Perry, Weaver, J. B. 
Conger, Holman, ters, Weber, 
Cooper, Holmes, Pettibone, West, 
Cowles, Hopkins, Pindar, Wheeler, 
Cox, Hudd, Pirce, White, A. C. 
ý Hutton, Plumb, hiting, 
H Tvion, Randall, Wilkins, 
Culberson, Jackson, Reagan, llis, 
n, James, Reed, T. B. Wilson, 
Davidson, A, C Johnston, T. D. Reid, J. W. Wise, 
Davis, Jones, J. H. Rice, Wolford, 
a a ventas 
„ ey, ort on. 
Do x Kleiner, den, h 5 
Do y, Laffoon, Romeis, 
, NAYS—6, 
Bennett, Daniel. Nelson, Spooner, 
Croxton, Little, 
NOT VOTING—106, 
L re or Ermentrout, Libbey, i Seney, 
Allen, ©. H. Felton, Long, Shaw, 
Anderson, C. M. Findlay, Lore, 85 
Anderson, J. A. 2 Lowry, ` 
AS McKinley, Sto W 
ur. ay, 7 ne, W. J., Mo. 
Barksdale, Gibson, Eustace Miller, 
Beach, Goff, Milliken Taylor, E, B, 
Bragg. Green, R. S. lls, Taylor, I. H. 
Brumm, T, Mitchell, Taylor, J. M. 
Buchanan, Guenther, ‘orrill, TDN. R. 
Burleigh, Hale, W. hom m. 
B Hammond, O'Donnell, 8 
Burrows, Han O' Ferrall, Tillman, 
Candler, Hayden, Hara, ‘Tucker, 

Haynes, O'Neill, Charles Turner, 
Clardy, e T.J. Owen, Van Schaick, 
Cobb, Henley, Peel, Wade, 

5 Hill. Phelps. Wadsworth, 

Curtin, Houk, Pideock, Wakefield 
Cutcheon, Price, Wallace, 
Davenpo Johnson, F. A. Ranney, Well 
Davidson, R. H. M. Johnston, J. T. Reese, White, M 
Dawson, Ketcham, Robertson, Winans. 

bble, King, 

Tanek Rowell, 
So the bill was passed. 
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On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, by unanimous consent the reading 


heard of the roll-call and hurried here to vote on this bill. Can Inow, 
under the rule, ask unanimous consent to vote? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, but the gentleman may 
state how he would have voted. 

Mr. McCOMAS. If I had been present I would have vo 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. LORE with Mr. BRUMM, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. LE FEVRE with Mr. WAKEFIELD, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. BuRNES with Mr. OWEN, for the rest of the day. 

Penge Lowry with Mr. 0’ NEILL, of Pennsylvania, for the rest of the 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PAYSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasen ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution 
in regard to a session on next Monday night for the 5 of 
Private bills. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by several gentlemen. 


EMILY C. STANNARD. 


ee LOVERING submitted the following report: 

e committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
thes ee eee of the House to the bill (S. 2609) 3 pension to Emily 
C. Stannard having met, after fall and free confere: ve been unable to 
agree. 


44 7 


Managers on he. part of the Senate. 

Mr. GROUT. I move that the House recede 

The SPEAKER. The first question is upon accepting the report 
just read, which will be done if there be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROUT. 1 move that the House recede from its amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6 strike out “one hundred” and insert “ fifty.” 

In line 7 strike out June 1, 1886,” and insert the passage of this act; so 
tiat Cio DEE will reads o a retary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized to place on the pension-roll, and limitations of the 
de deere the name of fly Saana ret 5 — | far 
$50 a month from and after the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] that the House recede from its amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I propose in the fewest possible words 
to make clear the grounds on which the House is asked to recede from 
this amendment, which reduces the amount in the Senate 
bill from $100 per month to $50 per month as the allowance for the 
widow of General Stannard. I want to say thatit is not alone because 
of the distinguished services of this officer, though it must ever remain 
a proud passage in the history of our common country how at Gettys- 
burg, in the very nick of time, Stannard swung out the Green Mount- 

ain boys“ upon the flank of Pickett’s division, changing front forward 
on 8 right in the midst of shot and shell, and thus getting home upon 
the flank of that advancing column. When close upon the flank of 
Pickett’s force, Stannard’s men poured volley after volley straight into 
those brave fellows, who were pressing forward to break h our 
center. This continuous fire was more than the stoutest and best dis- 
ciplined troops could endure, and the column fell back in confusjon, and 
the day was won. 

I say, however, it is not alone because of this historical achievement 
of Stannard that this pension of $100 per month, as proposed by the 

Senate, should be granted; yet so distinguished service should receive 
the attention of the House and be properly understood. I desire to read 
from the report of the committee who favorably reported this bill a 
dor n of the account of this attack and repulse as given by Colonel 

ict, the military historian of the State of Vermont, who was him- 
self a participant in this affair, being at that time upon the staff of Gen- 
eral Stannard: 

fire, was a dozen rods 
while firing, 3 distance 
the Thirteenth fired ten or fifteen 


8 a mass of men on 
mene abbas O V 


close 
ey crowded to- 


. . eee ee a 


— in bewilderment, CCTTTTTTTTCTCCTCTCT 
aS ene, all directions. The larger on, on 
right and center, their arms and rushed within our ! 


FF 
dead and r; 


to on the flank. rteenth was at the same time 
to take its former tion. The enemy's batteries, which had ceased their fire, 
now reopened with redoubled fury, and shot andal shell tore thickly th: 


rough the 
our regiments as these orders were obeyed. They sustained it with- 
out being th thrown into disorder, some of the rebel accounts to the contrary not- 


The Thi rteenth resumed its place in the line in good order, while the Sixteenth, 
marching by flank, hurried back at double quick across the open field, losing 
many men killed or wounded, but keeping its formation as perfectly as if march- 
ing on left, the regiment formed in line of 
pante 


e prisoners were for the most 
bars and the exact number taken by Vermont troops is not known. 

Of the rebels engaged in the t charge, three thousand five hundred were 
tien ae ry age — early as many more were killed and wounded. 
The remainder retreated beyond the low ridge and were 
5 5 Sixteenth were those of the Eighth 


ia, of regiment, which was lost by the fall of the 
man who took it was t in by other and the colors of the Sec- 
ond a beautiful silk ing arising sun with the inscriptions, 
“ Will „ and Seven Pines.“ Sixteenth occu for a while a 


position on the left, taken by them after the charge, under the final cannonade 
of the 8 which they opened on friend and foe alike, and was supported for 
a short time there by four companies of the Fourteenth under Lieutenant-Col- 
onal eee The regiments were then all brought back to the original line and 
remained there till 10 o’clock in the evening, when they were withdrawn a 
short distance to the rear and allowed to bivouac for the night. 


I desire also to read some extracts from Richmond papers published 
mea a few days after the battle of Gettysburg, and which will be 
as authority, giving an account of this movement. The 
Richmond Sentinel of July 13, 1863, speaking of Pickett's charge, con- 
tained the following passage: 
The order— 


To advance— 


was very fatal. This swinging argand unmasked a part of the enemy’s force, 
five regiments being pushed out from their left to the attack. 

Directly after this force was unmasked ourartillery opened on it with terrible 
precision.” 2 5 2 


88 tap were Spelled e tooling 
enough men to su them, y were by the advancing Yankee 
oe nearly of our severely woun were left in the hands of the 


he First Virginia carried in one hundred and 9 men, about 
twenty-five having been detailed fox ambulance and other duty. brought 
out between thirty and forty, many eyen of them being wounded. hore 
but one officer of the 3 who was not killed or wounded. and that wes 
Lieutenant Ballou, who now commands it. 


Another account in the same paper is derived from a surviving ofi- 
cer of the First Virginia. He says: 


When the firing of cannon ceased the order for the infantry to advance was 
given, which was done at common time—no double-quicking or cheering, but 
solemnly and steadily those veterans directed their steps toward the heavy and 
com columns of the enemy. The skirmishers were at once engaged, the 
enemy aar a double line of skirmishers to oppose our single line. "The en- 
emy were driven from their position behind a stone fence, over which intrench- 
ments had been thrown up, and our forces occupied their position about twenty 
Foner About this time a flanking party of the enemy, marching ina column 

9 was thrown out from the enemy’s left on our extreme right, 
ie wus held by Kemper’s brigade, and sé an enfilading fire forced the re- 
tirement of our troops. 


That was Stannard’s force. 


With their repulse the heavy fighting of the day terminated. Our loss here 
was heavy, and our forces, after the most desperate fighting, were forced to fall 
back beyond the range of fire. 

Th ent of the Richmond 


Inquirer, ina vivid account of the charge, 
after statin; 17 — Pettigrew's division, on the left, first broke, adds: 

Pickett is left alone to contend with the hordes of the eau pouring in on 
him on every side. Garnett by a minie ball, and Kemper, the brave 
and chivalrous, reels under a mortal wound, and is taken to the rear. Now the 
enemy move around strong flanking 2 8 7 and as 3 gain- 
in ckett’s rear. one er pp qi Ser ee ine, and man 

spirits who pr arain tis eppen charge now fall 
on right and left. ead is wounded and left in the enemy’s hands. 
athe fede 3 Georgia brigade is moved forward to cover thet 


shattered 
retreat, and the 

Similar extracts might be multiplied, but those given are sufficient to show 
that on the rebel side, at least, and corroborative evidence is not wanting on our 
own. 

In 3 Doubleday’s testimony before the Congressional Committee 
on the uct of the War he says,after describing the flank attack: “The 
prisoners stated that what ruined them was Stannard’s on their flank, 
as — ſound it impossible to contend with it in that and they drew 

FFV PIIR É ved it by the 

Bachelder “Stannard, whose brigade was front, mo 

right flank, —— front forward on first company, and with his Green Mount- 
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ain Boys opened a murderous fire upon their (the enem: 


— exposed flank. The 

effect was resistless, The ground lay thickly covered illed and wounded; 

masas aigne eas jousands threw down their arms; while the broken, shattered mass 
ge behind the hills from which they had emerged.” 

I said it was not alone on account of Stannard’s bravery and soldier- 
ship displayed at Gettysburg, though they are worthy of very 
consideration, that this unusual sum is asked. The distinguishing 
ground upon which the Senate fixed this pension at $100 a month, in- 
stead of $50, the sum generally allowed the widows of general officers, 
is based upon the condition of General Stannard’s widow, who is a 
confirmed invalid, unable to raise her hand to her head, and who re- 
quires the constant care of another person and more or less medical 
care, while there is an invalid daughter, unmarried, who is also a 
member of the family. 

Another daughter, also unmarried, remains in the family to care for 
her mother and sister as far as she can. There are then three persons 
to provide for, and it will be seen that an allowance of $50 a month 
would be entirely insufficient for that purpose, insufficient to feed and 
clothe and house the persons and pay forthe medical attendance of two 
invalids. Ifan allowance of only $50a month be made, the support of 
these three persons will, I fear, have to be provided for to some extent 
out of the contributions by the soldiers of Vermont, who would not see 
the family of the hero of Gettysburg in want or in the poor-house. 

Gen Stannard was wounded on the field at Gettysburg by th by = 
side of General Hancock near the time the latter was wow 
he was wounded five times afterward, losing his arm at Chapin’s erg 
General Hancock’s widow was voted a lump sum of $2,000 a year, and 
with no evidence brought to the attention of the House that Mrs, Han- 
cock is not a person in the full possession of her physical faculties and 
in every in good health. Therefore, I say, guided by this prec- 
edent, it is not asking too much for us to ask the sum provided in the 
Senate bill. 

Now, one word as to the action of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, which I do not wish to be understood as in any way criticising. 
In accordance with the rule they have adopted of only allowing $50 to 
the widows of general officers, the amount in the Senate bill has been 
reduced to that figure. 

It seems this rule was a necessary and wholesome one for them. They 
reported this amendment to the House, which was to, and now 
refuse to recede from tbeir position. This is an exceptional case in every 
way, and I do not believe the members of that committee and of this 
House, touched as you all must be with 2 mpag for this hero 
and for his invalid family, fail to recognize this as a case where you may 
well cease to longer insist upon thatrule, but that on the facts as above 
stated a different rule may properly be adopted by the House and this 
larger sum be granted this poor woman, who will not be likely to long 
remain to need it. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I began my service in the House in 
the Forty-seventh Co I was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions at the same time General Stannard was ap- 
pointed upon the soldier’s roll of this House. He was a messenger of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions and continued to be from that time 
to his death. So I became well acquainted with him and admired and 
loved him because he was a modest hero. He was one of the heroes 
of the late war. I would as soon doa favor for his widow as I would 
for my own mother. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of favoritism. It is a ques- 
tion to make a law that is to be used hereafter asa precedent. The 
danger is if we raise these pensions to $100 a month for the widows of 
these soldiers there will not be money enough left to go round, and the 
difficulty will be that while some will get large pensions others will 
get none at all. 

Mr. GROUT. Will you not admit there is ground for distinguish- 
ing between the widow and daughter of an officer who are confirmed 
invalids and absolutely dependent? 

Mr. MATSON. Iam not prepared to admit that by any means. 
The widow of a soldier is pensioned only because of the death of her 
husband and not because of her own disability. There is no principle 
upon which this House can enter on that sort of a proposition, that is, 
to pension the widows of soldiers because of the disability of the wid- 
ows. 

Mr. GROUT. On what principle does the widow of General Han- 
cock get $2,000 a year? 

Mr. MATSON. She was given a pension of $2,000 a year because of 
the eminent and distinguished services of her husband, and because of 
his national reputation more than anything else. It wasa matter of 
favoritism. It was a pension which ought not to have been granted, 
and one I did not vote for and had nothing to do with. Nor will I 
vote for this pension, although I would rather vote for it than for the 
pension to General Hancock’s widow. But I say this House can not 
afford to establish such a precedent. 

After all is said in behalf of these gallant men and their stricken 
widows it is a matter of favoritism, a matter of pure favoritism, on the 
part of the House to give one widow 8100 a month and to give another 
a much smaller amount. The House has tolerated the practice of giving 
$50 a month to the widows of general officers. It has been done in 
many cases. That is what should be given to the widow of General 


Stannard, under the circumstances of the case, because she needs it. 
If she did not need it she ought to have no more than the general law 
gives to the widows of officers of this rank. I have no doubt, for I re- 
member well to have heard General Stannard during his lifetime speak 
of the fact, that his wife was an invalid and had been upon her bed for 
years unable to leave it. I know that as well as I know any fact of 
which I have no personal knowledge. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish if I can to impress upon the House the im- 
portance of this legislation. Some gentlemen will say thisisa case that 
ought to be passed and that it would afford no precedent for another case 
that is not precisely like it in all respects. In response I say that is 
nota true statement of the facts. It will be used for a precedent in the 
case of every other general officer whose widow applies for a pension or 
for an increase of pension, because they all 8 more or less of 
gallantry in the discharge of their duties while in the service. There- 
fore if a hundred dollars a month is given to this widow it will not be 
long before it will be urged that the widows ln gree officers who 
are now receiving $50 a month should be in to $100 a month, 
and on the same ground. 

General Stannard had a pension during his lifetime of $48 per month. 
mie pension was increased from $30 to $48 by an act of Congress, the 
application being made at my suggestion. That increase, in my opin- 
ion, was rightly given, because he had lost his arm above the elbow, 
for which he received a pension of 830 a month, and he had five wounds, 
I believe in one leg, besides two or three others; I think eight wounds 
in all. I insisted that he should make a personal application to Con- 
gress, because under the law he could get but $30, My friend from 
Alabama [Mr. OATES] I think joined in that request. I remember 
well he had something to do with it, because he admired General Stan- 
nard. But he could only get for himself $48 a month during his life- 
time, and yet it is proposed here to give his widow $100 a month. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it not true that under this bill, if it passes, the 
widow of General Stannard gets more than he got during his lifetime? 

Mr. MATSON. Tes, sir; under this bill she would get $2 per month 
more than General Stannard was able to get while alive. 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. MATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GROUT. As I said, until General Stannard was appointed on 
the soldiers’ roll of this House in the Forty-seventh Congress, owing to 
his infirm health and the invalid condition of his wife they were helped 
by the soldiers of the State. After he got this position, that, with his 
pension combined, was sufficient to give them the means of living. 

Mr. MATSON. Ido not believe that General Stannard was everan 
object of publie charity. 

Mr. GROUT. Not of public charity; but I can tell the gentleman 
that the soldiers of the State of Vermont contributed to the support of 
General Stannard and his family by providing them a home previous 
to his appointment here. 

Mr. MATSON. That is not to his discredit. 

Mr. GROUT. Not at all to his discredit; I am merely stating that 
fact. 

Mr. MATSON. The truth of the matter is that General Stannard 
had no business capacity to acquire for his family a subsistence during 
his lifetime, although he was a most worthy and excellent man. 

Mr. GROUT. No; but his health was broken, and he was unable 
to do anything for his family. 

Mr. MATSON. During the latter TA of his life he was in very 
poor health. 

But I insist, Mr. Speaker, that if the House recedes in this case and 
gives to this widow a pension of a hundred dollars a month it will bea 
precedent to return here and plague Congress for all time to come. It 
ought'not to be done, for it is a clear and plain distinction. [Cries of 
“Vote!l?? “Vote!??]" 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Vermont that the House recede from its amendment to the Senate 
bill. 

The aration was taken; and upon a division there were ayes 59. 

Belore the negative vote was announced, 

Mr, GROUT said: No further count is required; we yield the point. 
I now move, if in order, that the conferees be instructed to agree on $75 
a month. [Cries of NO! No!“ 

Mr. TAULBEE. Is that binding on the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is, but not upon the House. 
The conferees may bring back a proposition, especially when one of the 
conferees asks for this action. 

The gentleman moves to instruct the next conference, when appointed, 
to modify the amendment so as to make the sum $75 a month. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 57, noes 
73. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Is this question disposed of? 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the House insist and requesta further 
conference. 

There was no objection, and the order was made. 

The SPEAKER appointed as the conferees Mr. Loverina, I[r. 
TAULBEE, and Mr. MORRILL. - 
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Mr, DOCKERY. Mr. MORRILL is out of the city. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman from 
Kansas has left the city, and will appoint the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. CONGER. , 

Mr. FORNEY was recognized. 

Mr. MORRISON. I ask the gentleman to yield to me fora mo- 
ment. 

Mr. FORNEY. Certainly. 


TREASURY SURPLUS. 


On motion of Mr. MORRISON, by unanimous consent the joint res- 
olution (H. Res. 126) providing for the payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt, with Senate amendment, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, the Senate amendment non-concurred in, and a 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes thereon. 

Mr. HISCOCK., I do not call for a separate vote on that question, 
because the House decided it very fully when the resolution was passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the managers on the part 
of the House hereafter. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 190) for the relief of certain employés and others of 
the Twelfth United States light-house district. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreeed to the following resolu- 
tions of the House of Representatives with amendments, requested a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on said resolutions and amendments, and in each case had appointed 
Mr. MANDERSON, Mr. HAWLEY, and Mr. GORMAN as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Resolution of the House of Representatives of July 27, 1886, to print 
Senate Executive Document No. 85, Forty-ninth Congress; 

Resolution of the House of Representatives of July 27, 1886, to print 


special intelligence report by Lieutenant Kimball and Naval et 
Capp, of the United States Navy, upon the progress of the Panama 
Canal during the year 1885; 


U 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 20) to print the annual bulletins of the 
Bureau of Ethnology; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 87) providing for the printing and distribu- 
tion of documents of the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
resolution of the House for the printing of 5,000 sopas of the naviga- 
tion and custom collection laws relating to vessels, including the laws 
relating to merchant seamen and the regulation of steam-vessels, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Navigation in the Treasury Department. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a resolu- 
tion, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, for print- 
ing and binding 5,000 additional copies of the report of the Bureau of 

ucation on art and industry; 1,000 for the use of the Senate, 2,000 
for the use of the House, and 2,000 for the use of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 
2126) for the relief of L. B. Townsend, Louis D. Lovell, W. C. Page, 
Alonzo Sessions, Hampton Rich, Harvey Harter, Benjamin Harter, 
and 0 Hackett; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quest 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, the 
bill (H. R. 2124) amendatory of and supplementary to an act to alter 
the judicial districts of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 26, 1824, and providing an additional place for holding the several 
courts thereof. 

MARY E. CASEY. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent to move 
non-concurrence in the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5003) for the relief of Mary E. Casey, and that a conference be requested. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let us understand what the amendment is. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The House proposes to give land, and the Sen- 
ate pro to give money. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand the difference between the two prop- 
ositions is that the House proposes to give 80 acres of land, while the 
Senate, more wisely I think, proposes to pay this applicant $134. I 
move that the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, I will agree to that. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FORNEY. I rise to make a privileged report. I am directed 
by the Committee on Appropriations to report back the Senate amend- 


ments to the fortifications appropriation bill, recommending non-con- 
currence. 

The report of the Committee on Appropriations was read, as fol- 
lows: 


The Committee on Ap) 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works of 
armament thereof, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 187, and for other pur- 


riations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9798) 
defense, and for the 


poses, with amendments of the mate, report as follows: They recommend 
non-concurrence in the amendments 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


Mr. FORNEY. I move the previous question. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for one 
moment. I submit to my friend from Alabama the propriety of hav- 
ing some expression from the House touching these amendments. It 
will be remembered the House showed a disposition toincrease the ap- 
propriation to $3,000,000 if the money could be expended in the man- 
ner suggested by this body. The Senate has increased the appropria- 
tion to $6,000,000 and inserted certain provisions as to the expenditure 
of that sum; providing for the manufacture of steel for guns, for the 
purchase or manufacture of two steel guns, for the establishment of a 
plant for finishing heavy ordnance, also for the purchase of rifled mor- 
tars from a Boston foundery. It occurs to me some expression on the 
part of the House before we go into conference would be advisable. 

The SPEAKER. Even if the previous question should be ordered 
it is the right of any member to demand a separate vote on each amend- 
ment. ` 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Can not we have an explanation of the amend- 
ments before we are called on to vote on them? 

The SPEAKER: It is not for the Chair to answer that question. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Is the commission re-established in this bill? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Itis not. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKE Gentlemen can indicate the amendments on which 
separate votes are desired. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Let the amendments be read. * 

The Clerk read the first and second amendment, as follows: 

Add at the end of section 1, the following : 

“ (1) For continuing the sea-wall around Governor's Island, $50,000.” 


Strike out section 2, as follows: 
) For the armament of seacoast fortifications, including the procurement 


of steel forgings for the manufacture of heavy guns; for jec- 
tiles, fuses, powder, implements, and materials for whieh shall all be of Kose. 
can production, their trial and proof, and the testing of improvements of the 


same, = all necessary expenses incident thereto, $500,000, to be available until 
expended.” 

And insert in lieu thereof eee ge s 0 ‘alent 

‘For purchase, ecessary 
chinery for the finishing a — 9 easy Oranan at the Frankford 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.; for guns in process of construction, gun-carriages 
projectiles, fuses, powder, implements, and materials for the trial and proof o 
such ordnance, and to complete the two 10-inch breech-loading steel guns now 
under fabrication, their trial and proof, and all necessary expenses incident 
thereto, including compensation of draughtsman on gun construction while 
employed in the Ordnance Bureau, $400,000, to be avai until expended,” 

Mr. MCKENNA. Mr. Speaker, if the point of order were made, 
would not these amendments have to be considered in Committee of 
the Whole ? 

Mr. SPEAKER. They would, if the point of order had been made 
in time before the House entered upon the consideration of the amend- 
ments, 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The amendments have not been read yet. 

The SPEAKER. But the House has ordered the previous question 
on them. If any gentleman had demanded the reading of them they 
would have been read and the point of order could have been made; 
but no gentleman called for the reading of the amendments, and the 
House has just ordered the previous question. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But the regular order is to read them with- 
out its being demanded. Why was that departed from in this case? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I trust that hereafter the regular course will 
be followed, and that bills will be read in the usual way, whether the 
reading is called for or not. 

Mr. RANDALL. That would only impede the passage of the bill. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But there is such a thing as the decent, proper 

of a bill, and there is also such a thing as the improper passage 
of a bill. Weare not here merely to bills, but to pass bills un- 
derstandingly. I should like to know how it happened that this was 
not read according to the regular form. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point of order is now too 
late. Does any gentleman desire a separate vote on this amendment? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I suppose there is no time for 
discussion of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered, and the 
committee recommend non-concurrence in this amendment. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Iam onthe subcommittee on this bill, but 
was not present when it was considered in the committee, and hence 
was not advised as to what course would be taken in the House in re- 
gard to it. Iask now whether there will be any opportunity to dis- 
cuss it ? 
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The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence, and 
the previous question has been ordered, but notwithstanding that it 
is competent for any gentleman to move to concur, and the motion will 
have priority. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Then I move that the House concur in 
this amendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, ere Meet popes question has been ea 
is there not thirty minutes 

The SPEAKER. There is. Under the rules of the House thirty 
minutes are allowed for debate, fifteen minutes in support of the rec- 
ommendation of the committee and fifteen minutes in opposition to it. 
The Chair, however, does not desire to be understood as now deciding 
that that would apply to each one of these amendments. The Chair 
has never been called 2 480 decide the question whether after the 


first thirty minutes have exhausted any more time will be allowed 
for debate. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Ishall occupy only a few minutes on this 
am ent. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My point is that the gentleman is too late after 
two or three of the amendments have been read and discussed. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The reading of the amendments is not discussion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But there was discussion. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair remembers none. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Irisesimply to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Senate amendments, not for the purpose of urg- 
ing their adoption in the exact form in which they are presented, but 
in order that the House may indicate to its conferees what it desires to 
have done in regard to the provisions of the amendments which have 
reference to securing a p plant for the manufacture of guns and 
ordnance, and generally for providing the n enginery of war. 
There ismo question but that we are greatly deficient in facilities for the 
manufacture of steel guns. We have no plant that is sufficient for the 
manufacture of the class of guns which are now used in Europe and which 
will be used here in case of war. 

The House has already indicated a if a board could be 
appointed to supervise the ex expenditure of of the money to appropriate 
three million or three and a million dollars to put the country in 

proper condition of defense, at least I inferred that the House was pre- 
pared to vote that appropriation if the money could be expended under 
the supervision of a board to be appointed for that purpose. ‘The Sen- 
ate has amended the House bill. 

I will read the second amendment, and we can determine whether it 
isa wise one. That it is astep in the right direction every member of 
this House knows. ‘That the step is indispensable, and must be taken 
now or at an early day, no gentleman upon this floor doubis. But 
whether it is properly taken in this amendment, or whether the pro- 
vision is in all respects what it ought to be, whether it contains suit- 
able conditions and proper limitations, is a question upon which I for 
one would like the judgment of this House. I have conversed with 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
has given considerable attention to this matter, and I think I but re- 
flect his judgment when I say that he desires a liberal appropriation if 
it can be expended under proper direction and supervision. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am much obliged tothe gentleman, but I would 
rather speak for myself. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I have never known the gentleman when 
he did not desire to speak for himself, and I have no desire to speak for 
him, but I think I do not mistake the tenor of the interviews that we 
have had with respect to this subject, in which we both expressed a 
deep interest 

Mr, RANDALL. Ihave never legislated except in public. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I understand that, nor have I suggested 
that the gentleman has attempted to legislate otherwise. I only inti- 
mated that as I understood his views in regard to this measure it was 
as I have suggested. If I am wrong in that, then I will retract and 
say that I do not understand that the gentleman has any definite po- 
sition on the subject. [La 1 

The provision inserted by the House was this: 


Sec. 2. (2) For the armament of seacoast fortifications, including the procure- 
ment of steel forgings for the manufacture of heavy guns; for guns, 5 
projectiles, fuses, powder, implements, and materials for rr shall all be 0 
American production, their trial and proof, and the testing of improvements of 
the same, and all necessary expenses incident thereto, $500,000, to be available 
until expended, 


Now I will read the Senate provision, which differs from the House 
provision chiefly in amplifying the powers of the Secretary having con- 
trol of the expenditure of the appropriations. In other words, the Sen- 
ate authorizes the officers of the Government to procure the things which 
this House concedes to be indispensable to the proper armament of the 
country. This is the Senate provision: 

ce! ihe purchase, man: and erection of the necessary and ma- 


uſacture, tools 
ey. for the finishing and assembling of Linsey! finkaren a? at rahe Frankford 
Philadelphia, Pu.; for guns in 
pro: ectiles, fuses, powder, implements, and for tire t and proof 
5i ordnance, and to complete the two 10-inch breech-loading steel guns now 
under fabrication, their trial and proof, and all necessary expenses incident 


thereto, includi: 
employed in the Ordmanas Bureau, $100,000, to 


compensation of draughtsman construction while 
— be —— — until expended. 
Whether that provision fully meets all requirements I do not pretend. 
at this moment to say. The idea is, it will be remembered, that the 
steel stoel Ingote; the rough boring, &c., for guns should be secured by con- 
private parties the work finished at the arsenals of the 
Government; that such contracts should be made as will enable our 
own people to provide the steel, &c., necessary for making the guns, 
and that when the material is thus provided the work shall be finished 
at the Frankford arsenal, Pennsylvania, orsuch other place as Congress 
direct. 


particular clause of the provision of the Senate amendment re- 
lating to plant is the following: 


For the purchase, manufacture, and erection of the hacia and ma- 
chinery for the and assembling of heavy ordnance at the Frankford 
arsenal, Philadelphi 1. 


The difference between this and the House proposition is not very 
substantial, except in this, that the Senate in express terms authorizes 
that to be done which we say ought to be done, and which can not be 
done in the absence of a provision authorizing the establishment of 

ts, or a plant with suitable tools and machinery, and also the mak- 
ing of contracts with firms that are able to produce the steel in such 
condition as may be required. 

Mr. BUCK. Is there not this additional difference, that in the bill 
as amended by the Senate there is no provision for the fabrication of 
anything but cast-iron mortars and other large guns, no provision being 
made for the fabrication or purchase of smaller guns for secondary bat- 
teries, whereas in our bill we made such provision? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is true. In other words, while the 
Senate amendment provides for one emergency, it omits some impor- 
tant provisions inserted by the House. 

I hope my friend from Saas [Mr. Forney] who has had charge 
of the bill will point out the particular objections he has to this amend- 
ment. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] will 
do the same. Let us do something; let us not refuse to do anything 
for fear we may go wrong. This is a plain business proposition, as I 
understand it. I shall be very glad to hear from my friend from Ala- 
bama what it is in this proposition that he objects to. It is not con- 
clusively settled, I may say, that steel guns are to be the guns of the 
future; but whether they are to be steel or iron or both, it is clear we 
must have the g guns. 

Mr. FORNEY. My objection is simply to the establishment of a 
plant at Frankford, Pa. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I cannot hear my friend from Alabama. I 
will yield the floor for the pase rai the residue of my fifteen 
minutes until the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. FORNEY ] has spoken. 


PHCENIX NATIONAL BANK. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. 
LANHAM, and Mr. BUCHANAN as managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses upon the 
bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the Phonix National Bank of the city of 
New York. 

Mr. PRICE. I desire to state that the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BucHANAN] has gone home sick. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair understands that he will return soon; 
if not, some other gentleman will be substituted. 


PAYMENT OF SURPLUS ON PUBLIC DEBT. 


The SPEAKER also announced the appointment of Mr. MORRISON, 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, and Mr. Hiscock as managers on the 
part of the House at the conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of 
the surplus in the Treasury on the-public debt. 


J. J. B. WALBACH. 


Mr. TUCKER, by unanimous consent, reported back favorably from 
the Committee on the Judiciary a bill (H. R. 9017) to remove the po- 
litical disabilities of J. J. B. Walbach, of Baltimore, Md.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

PROPOSED EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the House consider 
and adopt at this time a resolution providing fora session on next Mon- 
day night for the consideration of private bills. 

Several members objected. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The House resumed the consideration of the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 9798) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORNEY. Mr. Speaker, the difference between section 2 as 
passed by the House and the amendment proposed by the Senate con- 
sists in this: The Senate proposes the erection of all necessary tools and 
machinery for the finishing and assembling of heavy ordnance at the 
Frankford arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. This is the 


ming of the 
establishment of a plant there. Now, the question 


whether the 
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House is ready to commence the establishment of a plant at that par- 
ticular point. One other difference: We . ſor the 
purchase of steel forges for the manufacture of heavy guns, &.; the 
Senate proposes to appropriate $400,000. These are the only differ- 
ences between the House bill and the Senate amendment in reference 
to this section. The Committee on Appropriations recommend non- 
concurrence. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, Ido not know that I understood the ground 
of the gentleman's 

Mr. FORNEY. I object to establishing a plant at Frankford. Pa. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Then I understand the only or chief ob- 
jection is that this provision of the Senate looks to establishing a plant 
at Frankford, Pa., or enlarging the plant already there. 

Mr. FORNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now, I do not know that it is important 
to establish a plant at Frankford, Pa.; but that it is important to 
establish a plant somewhere everybody admits. If my friend from 
Alabama can suggest a better place I for one am quite willing to assent. 

Mr. FORNEY. I should say Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Well, I am not "averse to establishing a 
plant at Birmingham, Ala., if from a practical business point of view 
that is the better place. I am willing to establish a tat two or 
three places in this country, if necessary, in order that the United 
States may in matter of proper equipment for offensive and defensive 
warfare stand before the world abreast with at least fourth-rate na- 
tions. That we ought to establish a plant somewhere is beyond ques- 
tion. It isa plain, practical, business proposition, and and should be so 
considered. Frankford is named, I presume, because we already have 
a plant there, but it is not provided with sufficient tools and machinery 
necessary to manufacture or complete the kind of guns now in use 
and which are confessedly required for public defense. 

Mr. CURTIN. And because the Government already has an estab- 
lishment there. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Undoubtedly the Government has valuable 
property there in the shape of buildings, machinery, tools, &c., and I 
know of no reason why that plant should not be enlarged and fitted up 
to meet the demands resulting from the growth in the art which per- 
tains to the production of implements and i of war. If any 
of our friends here can suggest another place better suited to the pur- 
pose I am quite willing to agree to it. If my information is correct 
there has been an arsenal at Frankford almost ever since the Govern- 
ment was founded. 

There is another thing which ought to be provided for, and which 
the Senate amendment omits; that is, the purchasing of guns. 

The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, the House 

stands adjourned until Monday morning néxt at 11 o'clock. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi: Papers relating to the claim of 
Thomas S. Slaughton, of Alcorn County, Mississippi—to-the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of Elizabeth Booker, of Cherokee 


County, Alabama, asking that her claim be referred to the Court of | possessi 


Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of the heirs of Jos. A. Grier, of Mar- 
shall County, Mississippi, for relief—to the same committee. 

Also, papers in the case of John Carruth, of Benton * Missis- 
sippi—to the same committee. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Mrs. Annie Lynch Hamilton, daughter 
of Patrick Lynch, deceased, of Fulton County, Georgia, requesting that 
her war claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Petition of Jonathan Newman, of Jeffer- 
son County; of John W. Cain, of Hamblin County; and of W. A. Al- 
bright, administrator, of Shelby County, Tennessee, asking that their 
claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same committee. 

The following petitions, asking for the passage of House bill 7887, 
oa a ture, pre-emption, and desert-land acts; of House 
bill 7021, for adjustment of railroad and other land grants; ‘of bill for- 
feiting all railroad land grants the conditions of which have not been 
strictly complied with; of House bill organizing the Territory of Okla- 
homa; of Senate bill opening a portion of the great Sioux reservation 
to settlement; of bill prohibiting aliens from holding land in the United 
States; of bill making Presidential and Co: ional election days 
holidays, and punishing bribery; and of bill directing disbursement of 
at least $200,000,000 ‘Treasury surplus, and substituting Treasury notes 
for bank notes retired, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands: 

By Mr. RIGGS: Petition of F. H. Crandell and others, of Pike 
County, Illinois. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Petition of Burkhardt and 39 others, and 
V and 22 others, citizens of the thirty-first district 
of New Yor 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, August 2, 1886. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5003) for the relief of Mary E. Casey. 

Themessage further announced that the House had non-concurred in 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) di- 
recting payment of the us in the Treasury on the public debt, 
agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Morrison, Mr. W. 
C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, and Mr. Hiscock the managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House further insisted upon its 
enna to the bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to Emily J. Stan- 

nard, disagreed to by the Senate, asked a further conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. LOVERING, Mr. TAULBEE, and Mr. CONGER the man- 
agers at the further conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the Phoenix National Bank, 
of the city of New York, disagreed to by the Senate, to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. LANHAM, and Mr. 
BUCHANAN the managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 1008) to empower the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
eee Protestant Church to hold property in the District of Co- 
1 ia; 

Abill (S. 2530) for the relief of the legal representatives of John 
Wightman, deceased; 

A bill (S. 13) for the relief of William J. Smith, late surveyor of cus- 
toms for the port of Memphis, State of Tennessee: 

4 68) for the relief of S. B. Cranston, of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 218) to confirm the title to certain lands in Platte County, 
Missouri, and authorize ts to be issued therefor to Kinsey B. Cecil; 

A bill (S. 224) for the relief of Charles F. Bowers; 

A bill (S. 304) te compensate physicians for services rendered under 
an order of the United States court of the northern district of Ala- 
bama; 

A bill (S. 380) for the relief of Mrs. Henrietta H. Cole; 

A bill (S. 632) to provide for the settlement of the estates of deceased 
Kickapoo Indians in the State of Kansas, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
George K. Otis ye ener certain land-warrants lost while in the 
ion of the of the Government; 

A bill . 708) for the relief of Stephen N. Smith; 

A bill (S. 936) for the relief of John M. McClintock; 

A bill (S. 1899) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Maynadier Phelps, 
e of 0 Seth Ledyard Phelps, late minister of the United States 
to Peru; an 

A bill (S. 2415) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian Brothers’ 
College, of Saint Louis, Mo. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I present the report of the committee of conference 
on the sundry civil appropriation bill, and ask that it be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
The Bio beg comer ee of conference on the votes of the two Houses on 
ene Senate to the ey aap a making a) riations 


2 ay vil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ng June 30, 
other purposes, haying met, after a full and 5 
been unable to agree. 
WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 
WILLIAM H. FORNEY, 
THOMAS RYAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. ALLISON. It will be seen that this is a general disagreement. 
I will say, however, that the conferees have gone over every item of 
the bill with great care, occupying much time of the conferees. After 
all this labor we find ourselves unable to agree upon certain points 
which the House conferees desire the sense of the House upon and which 
we should be glad to have the sense of the Senate upon. 
The first difference C0 AE ations Sox tie Ot 
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and Geodetic Survey. The original 
priation for the Coast Survey about $100,000 below the appropriation 
of last year and makes een y a new arrangement and adjustment 


House provision reduces the appro- 


with reference to the official force of the survey, creating new officers, 
abolishing old officers, changing er increasing compensa- 
tions, &c. Phe Senate amended the bill so as to practically continue the 
force as it now exists under the appropriations, but made a concession to 
the House respecting the field force of the survey by allowing its reduc- 
tion from sixty-four to fifty-two as vacancies should occur in the force. 

The House conferees insist that this new adjustment shall be made 
in this bill. Our answer to that is that the Coast Survey since August, 
1885, has been practically without a scientific head. So far as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can judge, the young man now in charge of 
the Coast Survey is a very intelligent, industrious, and capable man, 
but he has no knowledge whatever of the scientific work of the survey. 

Our answer to the conferees of the House with reference to this amend- 
ment was that when a responsible head of the Coast Survey, having 
scientific knowledge of its work and of its force, should enter upon the 
subject of reorganizing and making recommendations to us, we would 
then feel that we could carefully take up that question; but until that 
was done we felt it our duty to stand by existing law with reference to 
the organization of the Coast Survey and with reference to the appro- 
priations for it so far as the field and the office force is concerned. 

The next item of difference will be found in amendments numbered 
138 and 139, relating to the Pension building. The House provisions 
require that the General Land Office, the Indian Office, the Bureau of 
Education, the office of the Commissioner of Railroads, the Bureau of 
Labor, the office of the agent for the payment of pensions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the office of the Geological Survey shall all be 
transferred to the new Pension building, and that a rearrangement of 
that building shall be made whereby a fourth story shall be erected in 
the building. 

The confeeres on the part of the Senate were willing that this fourth 
story should be provided for, inserting a provision that itshould be used 
for records and for records only, it being manifest to any one who will 
examine the building that it is not possible to put clerks in a fourth 
story lighted from the roof, as it must necessarily be chiefly, and I be- 
lieve the Senate has acted on that subject. 

Mr. BECK. The Senate has been passing a bill for a hall of records 
for the last four or five years. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe the Senate has three times passed a bill 
providing for a hall of records. 

Mr. BECK. For all the Departments. - 

Mr. ALLISON. This fourth story would furnish a very excellent 
hall for the records of the Government, especially for the records of the 
Interior Department. It could be profitably and economically used for 
that purpose, and would largely give space then for other uses of the 
Interior Department of the remainder of the building. 

Mr, MCPHERSON. Does that require the walls to be raised? 

Mr. BECK. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; the fourth story can be erected without any 

of the exterior of the building except 3 little 
i holes just under the roof for light and air. e third story is 
now 31 feet high. It is proposed to divide that story into two. 

The Senate conferees insist—and we desire the judgment of the Sen- 
ate upon that question—that it will take a year to complete that build- 
ing; that during its construction the whole building will necessarily be 
torn up, and that it will be exceedingly difficult for the present force 
to work there during the rearrangement and reconstruction of the 
building and its completion. 

We said to the House conferees that this was a question of adminis- 
tration which should be left somewhat to the head of the Department; 
that it should be left to an arrangement after the building is completed, 
and that then we could direct (unless the Secretary of the Interior him- 
self should provide in the mean time) that the building should be filled 
up, as it is manifest that it would not be wise to have vacant space in 
any of our public buildings whilst we are paying large amounts for 
rented buildings outside. That is practically the difference between 
the two Houses respecting the Pension building. 

The next items of difference relate to the survey, &c., of the public 
lands. The money difference respecting the public-land surveys is very 
small, but the House conferees insist upon the original provisions of the 
House respecting the survey of public lands. For example, $50,000 
was appropriated for the survey of public lands, Under the original 
House provision this entire sum could be expended for re-examination 
of surveys. The Senate made several amendments respecting that par- 
ticular provision and other provisions, which the Senate conferees pro- 
posed to modify somewhat, but werenot able to make such suggestions 
as were acceptable to the House conferees. 

The next item of difference relates to the Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. BECK. The Nevada survey was reserved. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; the provision in relation to the Nevada survey 
was also reserved, the Senate having inserted a special provision for sur- 
veysin Nevada on the ground that we were bound by law to provide sur- 
veys for lands in lieu of school lands. 

The House conferees insist that the Senate provision respecting the 
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Yellowstone Park shall be stricken out and that that park shall be 
placed practically under the control of the Secretary of War. The 
Senate conferees did not feel at liberty to surrender that provision with- 
out consulting the Senate. 

The Senate inserted a provision for the erection of a hospital adja- 
cent to our hospital for the insane, for convict and homicidal patients, 
and inserted an appropriation of $50,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Iowa, before he departs 
from the question concerning the Yellowstone Park, please inform the 
Senate whether the Secretary of War has a force which can be em- 
poroa for such a purpose, or will it entail a like expense on the War 

partment as that proposed under existing regulations? 

Mr. ALLISON. The law now provides for a superintendent of the 
park and ten assistants. Italso provides for the building and repair 
of roads and bridges under an officer of the Army. Under the law the 
Secretary of the Interior can at any time call upon the Secretary of War 
for aid in order to keep and preserve order in the park, to protect the 
game, &c. The House conferees insist that this provision is ample to 
protect the game in the park and to protect the park in every way, and 
that it will not entail any additional cost upon the Government. That 
is rag 27 7 1 : 

Mr. MB. as there any agreement on that point 

Mr. ALLISON. There was no agreement reached. 

Respecting the hospital building in the District of Columbia, Dr. 
Godding, the superintendent, came before us and stated that the space 
now required is beyond the present scope of the buildi 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is, they have not space enough ? ! 

Mr. ALLISON. There is space for about one thousand patients in 
the normal condition of the hospital, and they have twelve hundred 
and forty-one there now, and among these there are, first, the insane 
convicts sent there by the United States. 

Mr. VOORHEES. What? 

Mr. ALLISON. Insane convicts. i 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator does not mean to use those words. 
There are no convicts for crime there. I presume the Senator means 
to say those committed by the Government, 

Mr. ALLISON. No, I mean to say that where in the Army a man 
has been convicted of crime and subsequently becomesinsane he is sent 
to that ital. 

Mr. PLUMB. And so in the Navy. 

Mr. ALLISON. And in the Navy as well. 

Mr. VOORHEES. He is sent there because his insanity has been 
ascertained in the trial for homicide. 

Mr. ALLISON. Convict insane. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is not the right term. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He becomes insane afterward. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I see. 

Mr. ALLISON. In addition to that there is another class of insane 
called in technical terms homicidal insane; that is, persons who are de- 
termined to commit homicide. Dr. God insists that these two 
classes of people should be, for the benefit of the remaining patients, 
kept separate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALLISON. He asked us to provide a building for that purpose, 
and we inserted a provision for $50,000. The House conferees answer 
us by saying that that can be med for another year. 

The next item of difference is that relating to stenographers or law 
clerks for the Chief-Justice and associate jus of the me Court. 
I do not think I need mention what that is; we all understand the pro- 
vision. 

The next items of difference will be found in amendments 230, 231, 
and 232. Amendment 230 is the amendment authorizing the Commit- 
tee on the Library to expend $10,000 for works of art, and to this the 
House conferees object, insisting that this power ought not to be given 
to the Library Committee, and they bay they can not agree to it. 

Mr. VOORHEES, In to that item, I wish to say a word. 

This little appropriation for works of art has been made as a matter of 
course for years and years This is the first time the House of 
Representatives has found out that it was not a proper thing to do. 
Ever since I have been a member of Con both the House and the 
Senate have agreed to it, and this is the first time I ever heard objec- 
tion raised. 
The rule has been, as the Chair is perfectly well aware, he haying 
been connected with that committee himself, that a small sum, some- 
thing like $10,000, has been intrusted to the committee itself with 
which to purchase works of art, of not a great and expensive charac- 
ter, but now and then to pick up something of value, left to the dis- 
cretion of the committee, and I am astonished that the House conferees 
should insist on striking it out. 

Mr. BECK. And it is left to the discretion of a joint committee. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Itis left to the discretion of a joint committee 
at that. The House is embraced in the committee, and I am surprised 
at this objection arising on the part of the House at this lateday. I 
should be glad to hear from the Senator from Iowa some of the reasons 
given by the House conferees for this extraordinary spasm of alarm at 
this time on this subject. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I suppose the reasons are practically that they de- 
sire thé two bodies to pass upon these questions. 

The other two remaining items of difference respect the two paint- 
ings specially authorized, first, the Fight of the Iron-clads, and the paint- 
ing called Farming in Dakota. They object to those items. 

I believe I have stated all the real differences. 

Mr. HOAR. If*the Senator from Iowa will allow me, as the Sen- 
ator from Indiana made a suggestion, I wish to say that I think every 
member of the House of Representatives and of the Senate vgll see 
that it is important that there should be lodged somewhere under a 
sense of immediate responsibility the power to pick up certain works of 
art ofagreat national interest, withoutdelay. There are a great many 
such relating to our Revolutionary and historical period which would 
be very eagerly procured at prices by private collectors of wealth, 
or by art museums or public institutions in our various cities, who 
would, however, yield precedence to the Government in the begin- 


ning. 

Take two works of art which have been purchased from this fund 
this winter. There was sent here to Mr. Corcoran, at the price of some- 
thing between $1,000 and $1,200, an original painting by Copley, in the 
Tower, of Henry Laurens, the president of the Continental Congress, who, 
as every body remembers, was taken captive and committed to the Tower 
in London, and there Copley, his countryman, our most famous portrait 
painter, painted his portrait. There has never been a national recog- 
nition of the service and the suffering which that great patriot contrib- 
uted to the cause of his country in the Revolutionary war. Mr. Cor- 
coran was eager to have it. The painting was sent here to him; and I 
will venture to cr ate that picture was in the possession of the His- 
torical Society of usetts, or the American Antiquarian Society, 
or Mr. Corcoran himself here, it would not be parted with for the sum 
of $10,000. It is worth that sum, but Mr. Corcoran felt the propriety 
that that picture should be so disposed of as that its place of custod 
should of itself constitute a monument of national gratitude and -= 

Is it not fitting that this great patriot and sufferer should have his 
portrait hung in the Capitol of the United States by the country which 
he loved and served? Waitinga few weeks, coming to having 
to run through one of these disputes in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, would have defeated the purchase of that picture for the Gov- 
ernment, 

So in regard to another picture which the committee has acquired, 
the painting of Benjamin West by himself, a portrait of remarkable 
value and spirit, found in the collection of a dealer—the great Penn- 
sylvania artist who went to London before the Revolutionary war and 
became the President of the Royal Society, but always patriotic, always 
a lover of his country. 

It seems to me that nobody will question that there should be lodged 
somewhere the power to secure such things at an ordinary and reason- 
able expense, and it certainly can not be lodged any better than in these 
two committees which are constantly and immediately responsible to 
the two Houses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What motion does the Senator from 
Iowa make? 

Mr. BECK. Did the Senator from Iowa call attention to stenogra- 
phers for the justices of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. ALLISON. I called attention to that item. 

I move that the Senate still further insist on its amendments, and 
ask for another conference. 

I believe I have explained these items. I should be very glad to 
have an expression of the Senate and of Senators respectively in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to make a re- 
mark about the appropriation for the Yellowstone Park? I drew that 
Jaw when it was put into the sundry civil act some years ago, and the 
intention of myself and of the Senate I think, and of the House of 
Representatives at that time, was that troops could be called for by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the event that his assistant superin- 
tendents were not able to expel from the park the gangs of ‘‘skin hunt- 
ers,” as they are termed, who would go in upon snow-shoes and kill 
two or three hundred elk at once and skin them and leave their car- 
casses there: 

It was never intended that the Secretary of War should put a cordon 
of troops around the park. There is nonecessity forit. Soldiers could 
not do the work which is ex to be done there. It requires 
mountaineers, men experienced in the mountains, who know the roads 
and the paths, hunters and frontiersmen; and soldiers would be more 
than useless for that sort of work. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator to get an expression of the 
Senate upon that amendment by moving himself that the Senate recede 
and vote against it, stating the reason, and then a yea-and-nay vote 
upon his motion torecede will give the sense of the Senate. The Senate 
will understand the purpose of making the motion so that he will not 
be committed hi f. 

If he will allow me a moment, I did not think that the Senateought 
to be more remiss than it has been about the care of that park. Itis 
in danger of being lost in the multitude of interests that have en- 
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croached upon it, and I think it very desirable that the Senator should 
insist in pressing for his amendment. I make the suggestion. It has 
been the custom quite often to get an expression of one body or the 
other by that very process. ` 

Mr. VEST. I have no doubt that the ultimate intention of this sort 
of thing on the partof the House conferees is todestroy the park. That 
is the end of it. If this appropriation is taken away and it is put in the 
hands of the War Department it is virtually an end of the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

I should like to have an expression of the opinion of the Senate, and 
I will make the motion suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts in 
the hope that the Senate will emphatically refuse to recede from the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is so much conversation it is 
impossible to hear the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BECK. I can not hear a word. 

Mr. VEST. I can hardly hear myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please come to order 
so that the Senator from Missouri may be heard. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate recede from the amendment, 
hoping that the motion will be voted down unanimously. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Which one is that, the Library Committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. VEST. No; the amendment as tothe Yellowstone Park. The 
House insists upon absolutely taking away all of the appropriation, 
the whole of the $20,000 for the payment of a superintendent and as- 
sistants and for conti t expenses, leaving only $20,000 for the con- 
struction of roads, and to put the park under the control of the Secre- 
tary of War, taking it away from the Secretary of the Interior. That 
is the whole of it. 

I move that the Senate recede, hoping that the motion will be voted 
down unanimously, so that our conferees will be authorized to stand 
by the amendment of the Senate, which is $20,000. 

Mr. BECK. I hope and I believe that there will be an agreement 
before long in to this bill, if there is a spirit of concession on 
both sides; but supplementing what the Senator from Iowa has said in ` 
regard to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, about which he is so well in- 
formed, having been on the commission for a long time, I am unable 
to see how that business can be carried on successfully by making the 
somewhat radical changes the House now insist on making. We have 
not got an experienced head there now, though a very intelligent young 
man, as far as I can judge from his conversation with the committee. 
Both Houses agreed practically last year to adjust the service upon the 
basis on which the Senate now insists. I think it ought to remain 
until it can be arranged under some thoroughly scientific person whom 
the President perhaps will soon be able to find to fill the place. Until 
that is done I do not see how we can get along at all unless we adhere 
to the Senate amendment. I understand that the salaries now paid 
are from 15 to 20 per cent. less than are paid in the Geological Survey 
a similar services. I ask the Senator from Iowa if I am not right in 
that. - 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say—I ought to have said before—that the 
salaries in the Coast Survey for the scientific employés as compared 
with the Geological Survey are from 15 to 20 per cent. less now. 

Mr. BECK. So I understand, and that being the fact, I did not see 
how we could properly consent to any more radical in that 
direction, especially as the survey is not now under a head who will 
poe remain there permanently. That is all Icare to say in regard 
to that. 

As to the Pension Office building, it is utterly im ble for us to 

to order men in there now, with the work not done and while it 
is being done. Confusion will occur, which will make it difficult even 
for those there now to do their work satisfactorily. But to order the 
Land Office, the Geological Survey, and all these other offices in there 
in advance of the work being done, against the protest of the Secretary 
of the Interior and against the protest of those who are advised, seems 
to me to be a thing the Senate can not properly give up. We are will- 
ing to give them all the money they ask and let them go on. Congress 
meets again in December, and if it has p. by that time, we can 
make any order needed unless the Secretary of the Interior in the 
mean time adjust it himself. There will be time enough. But it is 
like attempting to walk across a bridge before it is built instead of 
waiting until it is done, to act onthe matter now. I think the Senate 
ought to be quite emphatic in its objection that it is not proper legis- 
lation to be ordering the bureaus of the Interior Department about at 
this time. 

The lafi clauses I think can be adjusted. There does not seem to 
be any very serious difference between us about that. As to the con- 
vict insane building, whether they give it to us or not for homicidal 
insane, itis a public necessity, and it is so proper that I hope the Senate 
conferees will not yield their position very readily when we come to 
meet again, because men who have developed those tendencies ought 
not to be among other people. I think it is too obvious to need more 
than a statement. 

As to the Yellowstone Park I agree to every word the Senator from. 
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Missouri [Mr. Vest] has said. I was there a few years ago and went 
all over it, and I took some interest in it, as did the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. DAwEs]. We must maintain it; and the House pro- 
vision striking down the superintendents and everything else is a vir- 
tual abandonment of it and everything in it and of all the things we 
have been to Ido not see why that should be done 
until we have some law making some other regulations, becanse 
if we simply do what the House propose it leaves it open and there is 
* nothing except this. The Secretary of the Interior has power under 
the law passed a few years ago, if a band of men, cowboys or others too 
strong for his superintendents and assistants to drive out, should go 
there to kill the buffalo, elk, and other game, to call-on the Secretary 
of War to send a sufficient force to drive them out. That is the only 
power he has now. The House provision just leaves it to the mercy of 
everybody. 

I believe in extending that park. I would vote toextend it 20 miles 
farther south and 40 miles farther east, taking in the tops of the mount- 
ains, and I would take care of it or I would abandon it altogether; but 
I would not abandon it byindirection. I would retain it, and preserve 
it, and keep it, and it will improve in the estimation of the American 
people year by year. The buffalo, the elk, and the large game of 
America are there, and only there, and even their instinct. teaches them 
that they are safe there and they do not leave it. I think we ought to 
allow the provision, carefully drafted by the Senator from Missouri, to 
stand. It is not right to recede from it. That is opinion. 

I do not believe that the Senate will allow us to give up the right of 

the Library Committee to have a little fund of $10,000 to 
works of art. I said to the House conferees, ‘‘ I will not report the 
bill without going to the Senate and consulting with the gentlemen 
who have charge of these matters, and I insist that they shall have 
that right.” 

As to stenographers to the judges, I hope when the conferees go to 
the House the House will advise them that they ought to agree to our 
amendment. It seems to me under the circumstances, the Senate hav- 
ing passed it, the House should agree to it, and we ought not to give 
that up without at least having a very decided expression upon it from 
the House itself. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. PLUMB. I did not agree in the committee except under a sort 
of protest to the provision in regard to the Yellowstone Park as in- 
serted by the Committee on Appropriations; and if this matter were 

alone before the Senate I should vote for the House substitute. We 
have had ever since the k was in existence more or less, not only 


against the monopoly privileges there allowed. has been in my 
judgment only a change of the who had that monopoly. The 
monopoly still exists. It is as grinding and as odious as ever and just 
as much a reflection on the administration of the park and the National 
Government to the extent it has to do with it. When I say that I do 
not say it for the purpose of reflecting upon anybody, but simply to 
3 that it is inevitable, and just as long as the Government under- 
takes to deal with this question it is going to have these difficulties on 
hand. 

I have a letter in my possession from a responsible party who says 
that the Secretary of the Interior has issued an order or directed the 

` present superintendent of the park to issue an order that no vehicle 
having a tire less than four inches in width shall go into that park, 
leaving out of account the fact that the park has to be traversed in or- 
der to make connection between widely-separated communities by 
trains bearing freight to and from the railroads. In order to accommo- 
date the great traftic, if it is to be carried on at all, the persons concerned 
in that traffic will have to change their wagons to correspond with this 
order. 

It is an inhibition against crossing the park by the freight trains do- 
ing the ordinary business of the people who have been invited thereon 
the public lands. But back of all that is this same monopoly. Of 
course as nobody can traverse the park exceptone havinga of this 
unusual width of tire, naturally the monopoly that owns all the 
where hotels are to be located, and owns the hotels, &c., will own all 
the wagons of the particular character of manufacture that alone can 
enter the park. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator would not give up his farm because his 
agent was cutting a little timber improperly. This is a matter of ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. PLUMB. If my eye was going to offend me as long &s I lived, 
I would pluck it out. This is one of those things that in my judgment 
are inevitable, resulting from the Government management or from the 
civil management of the park, or from any management which goes 
into the great detail which has cast u that unfortunate piece 


but it has bought out a great monopoly. That is the ordinary way 


telegraph companies do when they want to get rid ofa pestiferous rival 
buy them out. This same monopoly has boughtall the stage lines, so 
that practically you can not get into or out of the park without the 
consent of this monopoly which has control of the and of the 
means of It is a complaint made from quarters entitled 
to respect and consideration that under the administration of the pres- 
ent rules and ions under the law the park is*only set apart for 
the rich; the poor can not get intoit. 

In 1884 a man who had been in the employ of the government of the 
park was directed by the order of the then superintendent of the park 
to erect a house in which he could stay all winter. Meantime, how- 
ever, that superintendent went out, and some other one came in, and 
when he came in there came over a mandate from the new superintend- 
ent to remove that house. The man himself was away working in the 
mines in some contiguous portion of the country. He was sent for, and 
while he was coming over from the place where he was at work 
` Mr. EDMUNDS. Was that at Fargo? 

Mr. PLUMB. I havea letter here which sets out exactly where it 
was, When he came he was notified that he must leave. It was then 
in the fringe of the winter. He protested against it, said he could not 
go away from there. He pleaded, but they told him he must leave. 
They took his family and every particle of furniture out of his house 
and burned his house down within his sight, and sent his family one 
way and him another. His captors took him a journey of more than 
500 miles, during which his feet, his hands, his ears, and other portions 
of his body were frozen. He was cast into a cell in that condition, and 
is to-day permanently crippled by reason of that transaction. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senator under whose administration as super- 
intendent that was done? 

Mr. PLUMB. I said that was done in 1884. 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator did not need to remind me that I was 
characterizing a former administration. I undertake to say they are 
all tarred with the same stick. Whether the man in charge now is any 
better as an individual, Ido not know; but the system is such that 
that kind of despotism is bound to characterize any administration of 
the affairs of that park. It all ought to be lopped off; it ought to be 


put temporarily in the hands of the War De t or somebody 
else, except the men in whose it is now and who have had 
charge of it heretofore, until we can devise some plan whereby we can 


save the curiosities that are worth saving in that great tract of land 
and turn the balance over to the public as a portion of the public do- 
main. The Senator from Massachusetts of course has this piece of land, 
that henever saw, very much at heart. 

Mr. DAWES. Ihave spent a summer there. 
Mr. PLUMB. That may account for some things I have heard about 


Mr. VEST. Lask the Senator from Kansas if he does not really 
want that park broken up? Is not that his idea and his ultimate ob- 
ject? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not know that I am required to answer that ques- 
tion. I do not know that that is an indictable offense, but yet the low- 
ering brow of the Senator from Missouri presents to me the idea that 
perhaps he would indict me right now. Ido not know that it is an 
offense to want the park broken up. I can say that the whole area, 
however useful it might be, is not compensation for the outlay or for 
what has been done within its limits and under the charge under which 
the park is to-day maintained. 

I would regard it as a blot on our civilization to maintain that sort 
of organization which subjects an American citizen to the outrages that 
man was subjected to, and which would procure the issuance of an or- 
der whereby the traffic necessary to the maintenance of the business of 
that section of country, to the support of the people who have gone on 
the public lands, should be subjected to the outrage of being required 
to substitute wagons having tires 4 inches in width for those of the or- 
dinary width. 

I never was there myself that I know of, though I have been in that 
section of country many atime. I know there are great objects of in- 
terest in all that mountain region. I know it is not possible for the 
Government to maintain them all. It may be wise to maintain a part 
of them, and I do not say that it isnot. Those within the limits of the 
Yellowstone Park may have superior merit to deserve being maintained, 
but not by the interposition of rules of this kind and the erection of 
great monopolies which control the means of ingress and egress and the 
means of support while there. 

Mr. BUTLER. May J ask the Senatof from Kansas what the annual 
appropriation for the support of that park is? 

Mr. PLUMB. About 340,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is it likely to be? 

Mr. PLUMB. The estimate this year was $60,000 and the appro- 
priation made in the bill, $40,000, the same as last year. The Senator 
from Iowa corrects me. He says the estimate was $100,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Kansas a ques- 
tion. What is the monopoly that exists there? 

Mr. PLUMB. These people have—and that I do not complain of, as 
it was a thing that perhaps was inevitable—a monopoly of the right 


it. 
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to build hotels; that is to say, they have a lease of all the pees where 


hotels can be built. Practically by that means, and especially by means 
of the order to which I have alluded that they have obtained, they 
have control of the means of ingress and egress, and they are the only 
33 757 can authorize anybody to bring his trunk in the park, or 


Mr. VEST The Senator is entirely mistaken. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. There is a Department order which regulates the 


matter. 

Mr. PLUMB. So this letter states, and I have heard it from other 

sources. 
Mr. VEST. I know the Senator from Kansas does not want to make 
a statement which is absolutely without foundation. The Senator is 
utterly mistaken when he says there is any monopoly as to transpor- 
tation in that park. The lease was made with the company that built 
the hotels there at the different points of interest. The former hotel 
company having failed and gone into bankruptcy was succeeded by an- 
other; and the lease to this last company expressly provides that there 
shall be no monopoly as to transportation. 

The Secretary of the Interior did me the honor-to send for me and 
submit that lease to me, knowing the interest I had taken in the park, 
and I scanned every line and word in it closely, and I am confident in 
the assertion that there is no such thing. Any citizen of the United 
States can go into that park with his property in any way that he sees 
proper, and I positively assert, and other Senators who have been in 
the park will corroborate it, that you can go to Cinnabar and you can 
find a riding horse, a buggy, a wagon, or any sort of outfit you please; 
and to furnish such facilities is largely the business of the people living 
at Cinnabar; and there is not one particle.or scintilla of foundation for 
the statement of the Senator. - 

Mr. DAWES. I spent ten days there, and traveled through every 
part of the park that I desired to go to without having to call upon 
this hotel organization at all. I took a team into the park, went every- 
where I pleased, and built my own fires, with the company I was with, 
and we maintained ourselves there independent of the hotel company. 

Mr. PLUMB, A United States Senator can do a great many things 
out there which a private individual can not. 

Mr. CHACE. When was this order issued ? 

Mr. PLUMB. It was issued very recently. 

Mr. CHACE. I can explain it in a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. This question of monopoly, in the first place, grows 
out of the fact that there is a monopoly of all hotel facilities; and I say 
that can not be helped. Therefore I do not speak of it except as that 
which is inevitable in connection with-the park. I do not speak of it 
to blame anybody. But that to a large extent results in the control of 
the means and facilities of ingress and Ido not say a person 
might not take his own wagon in; but he does not generally go there 
with his own wagon. Persons going there are necessarily dependent 
on the means of public transportation, and those have passed into the 
control of the persons who own the hotel sites and the hotels. 

In the next place, if there is anything necessary to make a monopoly 
it would be this regulation providing for the width of the tires. There 
is not a wagon not constructed to order in the United States probably 
with that width of tire. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who makes that regulation? 

Mr. PLUMB. The Secretary of the Interior on the request of the 
superintendent. I only speak of that to illustrate to what proportion 
a man will go when he gets into that country and how completely the 
question of public convenience or private convenience is subjected toa 
man’s ideas of his own importance and responsibility as having the 
care of the Yellowstone Park. Regulations of that kind which are 
offensive and which are destructive of the liberty of the citizen who 
visits this place are simply the outgrowth of the remoteness from con- 
trol and the inevitable surroundings of that place. 

For these reasons, even though the regulations should be modified 
further, the park itself ought to be placed under a different control; 
some change ought to be made whereby these exactions and similar 
ones shall be removed. If itis to be a park for the people of the United 
States and not simply for certain favored people, then the law ought to 
provide certain regulations which will bring about that result. I of 
course undertand very well that to the men who go to the Yellowstone 
Park from the Senate or the House it is open sesame, and I suppose 
they could board there free if they wanted to do so. 

The general genuflection which ensued at once on the appearance of 
a United States Senator haying legislative authority over the Hot 
Springs when we arrived there, I suppose, is repeated at the Yellow- 
stone Park, Ido not want that park kept up for any such p 
I want the park put in such shape that the people of the United States 
at large, the poor people as well as the rich, anybody who has money 
enough to get to the borders of it, may go into it freely and freely see 
whatever is there to be seen, and enjoy himself just as much as the 
rich people do who may go there, 

When I spoke of what occurred in 1884 it was for the purpose of 
showing that in what I have said there is no reflection on this admin- 
istration as against the other administration. When I say ‘‘adminis- 
tration’? I mean administration of the park, not e of 


national affairs. It has been one tissue of trouble, of outrage, of mo- 
nopoly from the beginning. 

I appreciate the labor which the Senator from Missouri gave to this 
question a few years ago with the view of getting rid of the monopoly, 
but, as I said, he only got rid of one monopoly to saddle the park with 
another, and if we get rid of this one it will be saddled with still an- 
other one. To avoid it is beyond his power or the power of any indi- 
vidual. ‘There must be some way of legislation not yet found out, or 
we shall have just the spectacle which has been existing there all the 
time. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I spent some time in the Yellowstone 
Park and have taken a great deal of interest in it; indeed I think I 
drew the bill that originally set it apart. 

I have observed that those who complain of its management most are 
those who before they get through with their complaints disclose the 
fact that they want it put to other purposes. I have had those come 
to me who complained of its regulations and suggested improvements, 
and who before they left disclosed the fact that they thought the park . 
ought to be open to be appropriated as a part of the public domain of 
the nation; that they were sick of the setting apart of this region of 
country for any such public purposes; that it was a part of the publie 
domain and ought to be the common property of all the people. 

That is the animus. I do not say it is on the part of the Senator from 
Kansas, for the Senator confesses it; but those who have pressed upon 
us most this view of the subject are the men who feel as if these guards 
that have been thrown around this region of country ought to be broken 
down and done away with at once. 

In going about the park I saw many things that I thought ‘could be 
improved. I saw a kind of monopoly which had been got up there or 
attempted to he got up by the hotel people to secure the custom of every- 
body who went in there. When I came back I represented it to the 
Interior Departinent, and that feature passed away. ‘There are a great 
many things that can be improved there; but, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky very forcibly put it, is that any reason why we should abandon 
this wonderfal region of country? ‘There is a region of country 50 or 
60 miles wide and as many or more miles long, that is good for nothing 
as a part of the public domain; it can be utilized in no way for farm- 
ing purposes, in no way for grazing purposes, in no way that the ordi- 
nary public domain can be appropriated, but it is filled with wonders, 
the like of which 

Mr. GIBSON. Allow me toask a question. ‘Isthe privilege of keep- 
ing a hotel in the park confined to one person ? 

Mr. DAWES, I will tell the Senator what I believe is the fact. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] will be likely to tell him more 
accurately than I can. We have fixed by law how much should be 
leased for hotel purposes, 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow me, I 
will answer the Senator from 

Mr. DAWES. Inamoment. I wish to say that this matter about 
the tires of the wheels is a simple matter of administration. We have 
spent a great deal of money in making very fine roads from one wonder 
to another, from one great geyser to one magnificent waterfall, and 
there are those who want to appropriate those roads as thoroughfares 
from outside to outside. I saw emigrant trains and I saw freight trains 
trying to utilize those roads, cutting them up in all ways. It was a 
part of the duty of the superintendent of the park to protect the roads 
against them. Perhaps he has adopted a method which is not wise; 
but if these roads are to be common thoroughfares that park ceases to - 
be a home for the wild animals, it ceases to be a preserve for these 
wonders. It must be kept. 

There are people here trying to get a railroad run through it, and 
they come and before they leave the room of your committee they will 
say, ‘‘ We do not think it ought to be a park; it had better be done away 
with,” and they appropriate as they can its wonders. They want to 
be let in upon the great mammoth springs and the great geysers, the 
like of which are nowhere to be found in the world, where a magnifi- 
cent column of boiling hot water is sent up 180 feet in the air once in 
fifty-eight minutes as regularly as the clock strikes the hour. Sucha 
magnificent natural wonder as that is worth more than dollars and 
cents; and the longer we keep this wonder the more we shall esteem 
and prizeit. It has got to go through a season of hostile attack; but 
if it can survive these attacks a few years there will be nobody found 
in either branch of Congress who will not gather around it a solicitude 
and a care that is commensurate with that wonder. It has got to be 
worked up so that everybody can approach it. 

It is true that the difficulty of traveling through it now is so great 
that everybody can not afford the expense of going there ; but it is these 
very roads that are to be constructed, it is the idea of having hotels 
there at proper points that poor people can avail themselves of that was 
in the mind of those who made the law putting the park in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior to prescribe rules and regulations. ‘The 


prices for the articles on the tables of the hotels and for the use of the 
teams are fixed by the Interior Department here. They must he fixed 
somewhere, or the natural grasp and greed of a man anywhere to grasp 
and monopolize all he can will produce the condition of things 

by the Senator from Kansas. Moresolicitude and anxiety in 
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tration, not less, is what is called for in reference to this great wonder 
of the world, 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Geson] who inquired if there was any monopoly that there has 
not been any hotel monopoly in the park. That falsehood has been 
repeated over and over again in the public prints, and once or twice on 
this floor. There never was an hour that anybody living had the ab- 
solute control of the hotel interest in the park. 

Mr. PLUMB. Does the Senator refer to on the floor here? 

Mr. TELLER. It was charged on this floor that the hotel company 
had occupied the only places where a hotel could be built in the park, 
when every man who was familiar with it knew that there were five 
hundred places just as eligible as the place that they occupied. 

The Secretary of the Interior was with the management of 
this park by the act of Congress. In the absence of the Secretary of 
the Interior the Assistant Secretary made a contract with the hotel 
eompany that they should have the exclusive privilege of putting up 
ahotel. I was then Secretary of the Interior, and when I returned, I 
being at that time absent in the West, I declined to carry out the con- 
tract on the ground that there was no legal authority in the Secretary 
of the Interior to make such a contract, and there never was under the 
statute. If such a contract had been made it would have been a nul- 
lity as to the clause, there is no doubt. So the lease was not signed 
by the Secretary for that reason. 

In the mean time, either in an appropriation bill or somewhere else, 
there was a provision put that there should be no exclusive control; 
and since that time, both by the late Secretary of the Interior, and I 
understand by the present Secretary, hotel privil have been granted 
to every reputable and ble person who has asked for them. 
There is no monopoly at all. The hotel business has not been profit- 
able to the people who have gone into it, I think. 

Now, as to the rule in relation to the 4-inch tire, I never heard of it 
before. I should think that was a bad rule to adopt. I do not know 
why it was adopted. It certainly was not in my time, and I think it 
8 ought to be annulled if any such rule has been made. 

At one time it was claimed that the superintendent of the park, a 
Mr. Conger, I think then, had granted an exclusive privilege to some 
people to run carriages through the park. As soon as the attention of 
the Department was called to it that order of his was rescinded. It 
never had any force, but it was annulled at once. I understand ever 
since that time everybody has been at liberty to pick up a passenger 
outside and run him through the park whenever he saw fit. That is 
the rule now. 

Mr. Marshall built a hotel, and other people have built hotels there. 
The great corporation that put in $100,000 in a hotel broke up and 
turned it over to another corporation that I understand keeps up the 
hotel. The Interior Department fixes the rates of that hotel, and the 

rices are largely below the prices at any watering place in the United 
Bates, less than the New York watering places, less than all the water- 
ing places in Colorado and in other States. I do not believe anybody 
who has gone there has any reason to complain of any monopoly what- 
ever. 

Whether it is a wise thing to keep up the park is an entirely differ- 
ent question. There is one thing certain, if the park is to be kept up 
you have to appropriate more than $40,000 a year to do it properly. 
It never can be done for that. I do not know that it is worth while 
for the Government to attempt to keep up such a thing for the few 

ple that go there; but if the Government intends to do it there 
should be liberal appropriations. To turn it over to the Army is in 
my judgment to practically destroy the park. I am inclined to think 
that I shall vote, if the matter is fairly presented, that the United 
States abandon any control over the park except the small points where 
these large geysers and other things are. I believe that to be the proper 
thing to do. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Unless it is the intention of the Senate to re- 
main here all summer, it is well that we should consider what we are 
about. We have settled almost every point in dispute about all the 
appropriation bills, and a single bill is now before us with four or five 
points in dispute. According to the statement made by the chairman 
of the committee and also by the Senator from Kentucky there are 
four or five items of dispute which it is impossible for our committee 
to surrender. 

The public interests demand that provision should be made for the 
insane. They demand that the Pension building should be improved. 
It is important that the surveys should be continued. Now if I un- 
derstand the duty of a committee of conference, it is that an agree- 
ment may be reached, if possible, between the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. The very name implies concession, compromise. 

Now it is proposed by the Senator from Missouri to keep in this bill 
the only point in dispute which it is apparent to my mind might be 
surrendered by the Senate without injury to the 2 because it is 
proposed to place the responsibility and duty upon the Secretary of War. 
I do not suppose the Secretary of War would consent for a single mo- 
ment to have the game in that park disturbed. I suppose the Secre- 
tary of War would detail a military force from the great number of mil- 
itary stations where soldiers are quartered, for no purpose in the world 


that the public has in view. It is only a piece of caution. The Indi- 
ans are comparatively quiet. We have five thousand soldiers in that 
vicinity, many of them unemployed. The forces in the park to-day 
are sufficient and ample; the quarters provided for the officers and men 
are ample; and it is perfectly absurd to suppose for a single moment 
that a soldier, drawing rations from day to day, requiring no particular 
appropriation to preserve the 1 could not with equal ease do ex- 
actly what it is 3 to do by the $40,000 appropriation. 

If I believed for a single moment that by surrendering this item the 
public service would be damaged, I would not do it. Ido not yet 
know that it is necessary to surrender it; but I am told by the com- 
mittee that of all the things in dispute it is that thing which may be 
surrendered, at least their language so implies, without injury to the 

ablic service. And if some concession be needed, as I think some will 
needed, then is it not a thousand times better for us not to obtain 
the judgment of the Senate in substance instructing the committee so 
that there can not be a full and fair conference on the points in dispute 
because one of the points has been eliminated from the dispute and the 
Senate takes the responsibility of instructing the committee as to that. 

There can not be such a thing as a full and free conference when you 
instruct the committee in regard to one point, and that the least im- 
portant, the point of least consequence of all the points in dispute be- 
tween the two Houses. I am in favor of the Yellowstone Park; I am 
in favor of preserving it, maintaining it, improving it, and of making 
such liberal appropriations of money as may be needed for that purpose; 
but I understand this appropriation does not involve its preservation. 
It involves its maintenance, its guardianship, its protection. If that 
can be done by the War Department without any additional expense to 
the Government, why not do it, and why instruct the committee in 
such a way that weshall be compelled to remain here for a week longer 
perhaps simply to decide as to a little point like this in the only, single, 
and last appropriation bill there is to be acted on by the Senate? 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from New Jersey—and I have no reason 
to question it—desires this park to be maintained, then he is utterly mis- 
taken as to the effect of placing it in the hands of the War Department. 
I affirm from my own personal knowledge of the character of soldiers 
and the work to be done in the park that they can not performit. It 
requires mountaineers; it requires huntsmen; it requires men who can 
use snow-shoes, who know the paths and roads of the mountains; and 
to put it in the hands of the United States Army is simply to throw it 
open to the public and allow anybody to go in there and kill the game 
and destroy the objects of curiosity and interest throughout the park. 
We know the character of the men in the regular Army of the United 
States. There is one of them now acting as assistant superintendent, 
and I received a letter from the superintendent of the park, who has at- 
tempted time and again to have this man removed—two days ago I re- 
ceived a letter in which he says that he has now with one exception the 
best force of assistant superintendents that could be selected anywhere 
in this whole country. More than that, the government of the park to- 
day is in better condition than it ever has been—infinitely better. One 
of the assistant superiutendents reported to the superintendent, as Iam 
informed in his letter, that ten days ago a band of two hundred elk were 
found within 5 miles of Mammoth Hot Spring, and the antelope can be 
seen even at this season of the yearallover the park. The small bison, 
which exists nowhere else on this continent except in that park, are in- 
creasing in number. 

I know where all this talk about monopoly and Senatorial privileges 
and the extraordinary privileges of Congressmen comes from. I have 
been notified time and again that unless I withdrew my opposition to 
the Cinnabar and Cooke City Railroad that park would be broken up. 
There is a lobby here, in which newspaper men and others are engaged, 
who are assailing Senators and attacking private character, making in- 
famous charges; and these men arein theemploy of the speculators who 
seek to run a railroad in the park and break it up and destroy it for- 
ever; and this is one of the means used to force Congress to allow that 
railroad to go through. I have been told that if I did not permit the 
railroad bill to pass through Congress not a dollar should be given to 
the protection of the park, and that the act incorporating it should 
finally be repealed. That is the meaning of this whole thing. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at the real truth in regard to this 
monopoly and to these legislative and Senatorial privileges, this cheap 
talk thrown in here for the purpose of prejudicing the public against 
the Yellowstone National Park, asif it belonged to certain individuals. 
Why, Mr. President, last sammer a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was arrested and fined $100 in that park—a gentleman who 
is now amemberof the House of Representatives. That does not look 
very much as if they paid special attention to position and official dig- 
nity. And I affirm here now positively that there is no monopoly in 
that park, unless you call it a monopoly to permit certain ms to 
put up hotels at different places of interest. The Senator from Colo- 
rado referred to the fact that statements had been made here some 
years ago in regard to a lease that gave exclusive privileges. I did 
speak on this floor of a lease. 

Mr. TELLER. It never was signed. 

Mr. VEST. I know it was never signed. I was about to state that 
there was a lease drawn up and about to be signed that did give a mo- 
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nopoly both of transportation and hotel privileges, but I offered a res- 
olution in this body which stopped the signing of that lease, and it 
never went into effect. Afterward I drew a law which prohibited more 
than ten acres of ground to be leased to any one corporation or indi- 
vidual. I was unfortunate in the language used in that law, and the 
Interior Department so construed it as to cut up the ten acres into ten 
different tracts and lease them to the same corporation. That was not 
the intention of Congress, but that was done. That company went 
into bankruptcy, and last summer there was great complaint because 
there were no hotels in the park and persons were forced to camp out. 
They built a large hotel atthe Mammoth Hot Springs, which was seized 
by the mechanics for their pay that was due them and held for some 
time, and it Enally went into the hands of a receiver; but this new 
company are now putting up hotels at the different points of interest 
in the park and punting them under leases so severe that there is no 
possibility of anything like imposition being practiced upon the public. 

As to the order of which the Senator from Kansas spoke in regard to 
the width of the tire of wagon wheels, I never heard of it before to- 
day, but I have no question that it was made in order to protect the 
roads which have been constructed by the United States and which were 
being cut to pieces by the heavy ore wagons from Cooke City to Cinna- 
bar. I will undertake to say that upon examination it will be found 
to be an order that is right, and that the Government is simply protect- 
ing its property. 

The Superintendent there to-day is an honest man and a vigilant offi- 
cer. The e has increased in the park, and with no law at all, be- 
cause Congress has failed to pass any law, by his own strong will and 
good judgment he is a law himself to all disorderly and lawless persons 
within the territory of the national park. 

Now, sir, if Congress wants to abandon the park, let it do so openly 
and plainly. Iam willing to meet that issue. If bad orders have been 

de there the Secretary of the Interior can rescind them. He hasno 
interest in this matter except as a citizen of the United States. Ihave 
endeavored to do my duty, and simply and only my duty, and I ask 
this vote in order that the Senate may say now whether they propose 
that this park shall be continued or not, because I do positively declare 
‘that if the House conferees are able to hold their position and to cut off 
these salaries and this amount for contingent expenses and put this park 
into the hands of the military, it is but another form for repealing the 
act which created the park itself. : 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will insist upon ad- 
hering to the provision it inserted in the bill for the protection of the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

To talk about monopolies being protected by reserving the control of 
any portion of the public domain in the Congress of the United States 
for the benefit of the people of the United States without distinction, 
is certainly a very singular contradiction of terms. To make a thing 
private property instead of retaining it as public property, in order to 
prevent monopoly, simply indicates that Congress or the Government 
can not be trusted to protect the people. 

I am in favor of preserving whatever portions of the publie domain 
may minister to the delight and pleasure of the people of the United 
States as public property for their benefit, and particularly this great 
park, the Yellowstone Park, with all its natural and magnificent feat- 
ures. I know of no object of public policy that will be more impor- 
tant when this country shall have one hundred millions of people and 
transportation be cheap and at the command of the people everywhere, 
than to preserve this great natural curiosity for all the people of the 
United States. 

When the Senator from Kansas speaks of some man having been ar- 
rested and treated With cruelty, he only condemns us and condemns 
the administration that has not followed up and found out the perpe- 
trators of that offense. It has nothing to do with the preservation of 
this park for the people of the United States. To destroy it, to make 
it private property, would be to create a monopoly, and a most wicked 
monopoly, of that which ought to belong to all the people of the United 
States. 

Another very singular feature is that, with all the talk about legis- 
Jation on appropriation bills, after Congress has solemnly dedicated this 
e to the people of the United States and pledged itself that it should 

so governed that it would inure to their advantage and their pleas- 
ure, here at the very last hours of the session, when we ought to be 
at home, it is insisted, without any examination, without any opportu- 
nity for consideration, that those laws shall be in effect repealed by a 
simple provision upon an appropriation bill, and the whole turned over, 
without any adequate appropriation, to the Secretary of War. 

Sir, Iam not one of those persons who object to general legislation 
upon an appropriation bill under proper circumstances, when there is 
time to consider it. An appropriation bill is just as good a method of 
legislation as any other, in my opinion. But when it is brought in sud- 
denly, without opportunity of examination, and it is proposed to re- 
verse and repeal the whole antecedent legislation of the country, there 
is certainly a serious objection as to the time and the manner in which 
this is to be done. 

I agree with the Senator from Missouri. It would be highly crimi- 
nal, in my opinion, in this body at this moment, to do away with all 


the past legislation respecting this park, whether it were good or bad, 
and hastily turn it over to the War Department without adequate pro- 
vision for it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer the following as a substitute for the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]: 

Resolved, Thatin the opinion of the Senate the committee of conference should 
insist upon the usual appropriations for all branches of the public service, and 
should recede from all amendments of the Senate proposing changes of exist- 
ing legislation or unusual items objected to by the House conferees. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask that the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri be read, and then the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate recede from its amendment in respect to the Yellow- 
stone Park. This is offered as a substitute for that 3 


Mr. VEST. I did not catch the proposition of the Senator from Iowa. 
Is it substantially the same? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be again read. 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution of Mr. ALLISON, as follows: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate the committee of conference should 
insist upon the usual appropriations for all branches of the public service, and 
should recede from all amendments of the Senate a changes of exist- 
ing legislation or unusual items objected to by the House conferees. 


Mr, PLUMB. I should like to have the Senator from Iowa explain 
the items which are now in dispute between the two Houses that are 
unusual or that change existing law. With me it is simply a question 
of what we get or what we lose, as far as my action is concerned. If 
the House has put legislation on appropriation bills that hasnever been 
the subject of objection here, or at all events that the Senate has un- 
dertaken to amend, why object now? The House may accept and 
has often accepted our amendments to such provisions. We had avery 
noted case up the other day about silver certificates where the Senate 
amended a House provision. The objection does not lie to legislation 
as legislation. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is a mere declaration to enable the conference 
committee to have a guide respecting the judgment of the Senate. For 
instance, suppose the House propose a change of law and the Senate 
does not agree to it. This is simply a declaration that the House ought 
to recede trom its proposed change of law. Suppose the Senate has pro- 
posed a change of existing law. This is a declaration that if the House 
do not agree to it, we ought to recede. 

Mr. PLUMB. What legislation did the Senate put on this bill other 
than the stenographers for the justices of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. ALLISON, I think the whole provision about the Coast Survey, 
where the House proposed to make an entire change, was legislation. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is there any legislation put on this bill by the Senate 
to which the House objects, other than providing stenographers for the 
judges of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not legislation, strictly speaking. 

Mr. PLUMB. Are they authorized now to have stenographers ? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are if we appropriate for them as the Senator 
from Maine says. It does not require a special faw to make stenogra- 
phers if we appropriate the money. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the Senator would strike out the words un- 
usual items;’’ they are liable to be very much misunderstood. . 

Mr. ALLISON, I will strike out the words or unusual items.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. I wish the Senator from Iowa would explain 
how he would consider himself instructed as one of the conferees with 
respect to the subject-matter that seems to be in dispute this morning 
in regard to the Senate amendment as to the Yellowstone Park appro- 
priation, and how are we to construe that section in reference to this 
matter? 

Mr. ALLISON. I would not consider myself instructed at all by 
that resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution be read as it now stands. 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw the amendment I proposed. I do not 
want to have any more discussion. I think it raises new questions 
which I do not desire to have discussed. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to call attention to what I believe to be the 
only legislation upon the subject of the park which it is said we are 
to make appropriations to carry out, certainly all that has been 
3 pisa last few years, and that is found on page 626 of the statutes of 


For the protection and improvement of the Yellowstone National Park: For 
every purpose and object necessary for the protection, preservation, and im- 
rovement of the Yellowstone National Park, including compensation of Super- 
ntendent and np ges és, $40,000, $2,000 of said amount to be paid annually to a 
superintendent d park and not exceeding $900 annually to each of ten 
assistants, all of whom shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
reside continuously in the park and whose duty it shall be to protect the game, 
timber, and objects of interest therein; the balance of the sum appropriated to 
be expended in the construction and improvement of suitable roads and bridges 
within said park, under the supervision and direction of an engineer officer de- 
tailed by the Secretary of War for that purpose. 


I do not understand that that was a continuing provision. It did not 
create these offices excevt for the year for which the appropriation was 


‘made. Succeeding that is a paragraph which the Senator from Mis- 


souri I think drew, and under which leases are made now: 


The of the Interior may lease small portions of ground in the park, 
not exceeding 10 acres in extent for each tract, on which may be erected hotels 
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and the necessary outbuil and 5 — — 
such lense shall rpc we ay 


of the 
terest in said park, or excl 
8 gey- 


within the eee eee 
RN ve privileges 


and 3 any exclusive privileges within said park, except upon the 
ground | 

So that so far as the House provision is concerned it is not legislation 
any more than the Senate provision is legislation. There is nothingso 
far as the management of the park is concerned except to appropriate | & 
money to authorize a su tendent and assistants to be present there 
ee S out the orders of the Secretary of the In- 

or. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Lask the Senator from Kansas whether it is 
not the fact that the Superintendent of the park and his assistants or 
policemen have continued in 5 the park year after year under 
provisions in the a riation 

Mr. PLUMB. have been shes every year, because there has 
been an ap) every year for their paym: but I donot under- 
stand the ain which I have read, which is only one I know 
of, to be a continuing provision. In other words, there would be no 
office there if there was no appropriation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then would not the result be if the Senate 
amendment to this bill should not be passed, there would be a com- 
plete abandonment of anything like government of that park? 

Mr, PLUMB. I think not, because the House provision provides 
for putting it under the control of the Secretary of War in the imme- 
diate charge of an officer. What would undoubtedly happen 
in that case would be that a military post would be established there 
with soldiers around it, as everybody knows. 

Mr. VEST. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Thatis not the provision. 
The House sim Sine sy $20,000 for roads and does nothing else. 
The result of that would be that unless the Secretary of the Interior, 
under the original act which established the park, should call upon the 
agar die Ste ee ner would be no troops there. It is not 
put under the.charge of Secretary of War. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Even if there were troops there, there would 
be no method by which depredators could be arrested and taken to 


trial. 
Mr. PLUMB. The appropriation bill of 1883 further provides : 


of War, u re uest of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
Fie caving e Ler directed the details of 


9 intruders directed to make th the park 

he game or objects of curiosity therein, or for any other 

ee. and to remove such 8 from the park 

That provision is a continuing provision, and it will be enforced 

whether we make any 3 or not, and that is the only one 

which in my judgment is effective for the purpose of preventing tres- 
and that will go on just the same as before. 

Mr. VEST. But it is manifestly obvious that it was not the inten- 
tion of Congress that the Secretary of War of his own motion or judg- 
ment should send there. We provided that the Secretary of the 
Interior should have control over the park, and that clause which the 
Senator has just read I drew, and it means this and n more, that 
if the Secretary of the Interior with his superintendent ten assist- 
ants was not able to cope with the marauding parties who were then 
going into the park to destroy game, he could call on the Secretary of 
War for troops, but the Secretary of War has no soldiers there, and 
there has been no such thing asthatdone. The construction put upon 
that clause was not what the Senator from Kansas says. 

Mr. PLUMB. Under the provision of the House the natural and ob- 
vious result would be that the Secretary of War would establish a small 
post there under the charge ofan engineer officer, and that post would 
have more or less soldiers just as the Secretary of War made the num- 
ber greater or smaller, and those men would perform the offices of po- 
lice, and I think do it more effectively than it is done by civilians and 
of course a great deal cheaper to the General Government than to have 
to pay from $40,000 to $100,000 a year for administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri that the Senate RAAT from the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. I make the motion that the Senate recede from the 
amendment in regard to the Yellowstone Park in the hope that it will 
be voted down. A negative vote is a vote in favor of the Senate amend- 
ment; an affirmative vote is a vote for the House provision. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why not make it clearer by moving that * Sen- 
ate insist? 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator from Missouri will change 
his motion and move that the Senate insist. 

Mr. VEST. Very well, I do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri now 
moves that the Senate insist on its amendment in respect to the Yellow- 
stone Park. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Mr. ALLISON. That was included in my motion. I move to in- 
sist on all the Senate amendments to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate insist on its amendments to the bill disagreed to by the 


The motion was agreed to. 

Now I move that the Senate ask for a further con- 
ference with the House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses. 


agreed to. 
By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
t the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. ALLISON, Mr. 
and Mr. BECK were appointed. ` 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are in order. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is it in order now to move to proceed 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour is not yet con- 
cluded. By one construction it will be over in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following beers reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill 2 R. 9129) granting a pension to Rebecca Wiswell; 

A bill (H. R. 7988) granting an increase of pension to Bryant Waters; 

A DII (H. R. 8180) to increase the pension of Charles Hahneman; 
an 

A bill (H. R. 7696) for the relief of George W. Robangh.- 

Mr. PLUMB. I am directed by the Committee on Public Lands, te 
whem was referred the bill (H. R 3280) to restrict the ownership ef 
real estate in the Territories to American citizens, and so forth, to re- 
port it with an amendment. I will state concerning that bill 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope the Senator will not take much time. I want, 
to get up one of the pension matters. I object to debate. I have only 
35000000 but I will not insist on the 
0 8 

Rog PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are still in 
order. 
: Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the follow- . 
ing report: 

The Committee on Claims, to. whom was petition of George 


referred the 
Brown asking for Lape cng taken —— the United States Army in have 
carefully pein anh lent mena same, and, in accordance with the — 2 Feb- 
as follows: 


ruary 7, 

That her — referred the same to the Court of Claims under the provis'ons 
ofan act entitled An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in the . of claims and demands against the 
Government,“ approved March 3, 1883, 


* 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 2886) for the relief of the heirs 
of John R. Temple; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on “@laims. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 81) making an ap ro- 
priation for the construction, repair, and eee of certain pu 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other ; which was saa 
twice by its title, Suid Telaris dto Ghee Oocrmaltten on eee 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 


Ordered, That the a of Capt. John Condon in regard to the jetties at pe 
mouth of the Mississi — mare River, now before the Committee on the Judiciary, be 
at his request return 

On motion of Mr. HAWLEY, it was 


Ordered, That the manuscripts of a compilation of the®nternal-revenue laws 
by Daniel R. Goodloe be withdrawn from the files of the Senate and referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


SOLDIERS’ HOME ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. SEWELL submitted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish the Senate 
at the next session of Congress an estimate of the amount due the Soldiers’ Home 
on the books of the Treasury Department, said estimate to be based on amounts 
already ascertained for certain y allowing for increase of number of men 
and increase of pay and bounties 8 and subsequent to the war. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ask a question of the Senator from 
New Jersey about that matter. We have appropriated money every 
for a number of years 
Mr. BLAIR. Is it in order to object to the resolution? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. It is. 
Mr. BLAIR. I object to the consideration of the resolution. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE BILLS. 


Several Senators. ‘‘ Regular order!“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution that comes over under the rule. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Beck on the 31st of July was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That at the next meeting of the 98 after the routine morning 
business is disposed of, the Senate will under the provisions of Rule 
VIII to the consideration of bills which . passed the House of Representa- 
tives and have been reported favorably by the Senate committees. 
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Mr. BECK. I hope there will be no objection to that. 


Mr. BLAIR. Is that a resolution that comes up necessarily? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It isa resolution that comes over 
under the rule. 


Mr. BLAIR. Well, sir 

Mr. MILLER. I rise to a point of order. This resolution changes 
the rules of this body. It does not give notice of any such change at 
all. It is a simple resolution. I make that point of order against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the res- 
olution of the reason from Kentucky is faulty in not having specified 
the rule it pro to change. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps so; I do not know. I had it lie over one day, 
and I thought that was enough. I want to take up the House bills 
that have been passed by that body and reported favorably by our com- 
mittees, so as to do something. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire action on a few of the vetoed pension cases. 
I insist on my motion, if it is in order, to take up Order of Business 
1630, Senate bill 2005. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the resolution of 
the Senator from Kentucky is not in compliance with the rules, as it 
does no’ ee the rule which it proposes to 
Mr. B Very well; let it go over. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution that comes over under objection. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. EDMUNDS on the 31st 
of July, was read: 


Ordered, That on Monday, August 2, subject to conference reports and action 
thereon, the Senate will, immediately after the strigt morning agren agers 
to matters on the Calendar at No. 1505 and proceed The 


88 provision of Rule VIII shall y =o. debate, and one — 
be sufficient to pass the matter over, retaining its place. 

Mr. MILLER. . I make the same point of order on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the same 
point of order will lie to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it will, but I expected to get general con- 
sent at the proper time. It may as well be ruled out g order. 

Mr. BECK. The Calendar is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will beat 1 o'clock. The Chair 
lays before the Senate another resolution that comes over under the 
rule, 

RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. BLATR on the 31st of July, 
was read: 

Resolred, That the Committee on Education and Labor — 8 
with a view to its com 
the ions between 
lutions of A 7, 1882, and February 26, 1883, with the same 
ers conferred b¥ previous resolutions of the Senate. 


Mr. BLAIR. I do not wish that considered now, but I do not de- 
sire it to lose its rights. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution must take its place 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well. 

INTERNATIONAL USE OF SILVER COINAGE. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Another resolution comes over under 
objection. 

The following resolutions, submitted by Mr. Evartson July 31, were 
read: 


ts and pow- 


gold and silver in full function as intrinsic money, upon a ratio to be catablished 


by law. 
Resolved, That the President be requested, if he shall deem it com le with 
this corresponde: Congress at its next ses- 


3 public . lay nee before 


Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to inquire what the desire of the Senator 
from New York may be. Does he wish to have the resolutions consid- 
ered at this time? 

Mr. EVARTS. I desire them to be considered, and I hope they will 
be passed before the adjournment of the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is it the desire of the Senator to submit remarks at 
this time? 

Mr. EVARTS. I gave notice that I should make a few observations. 

Mr. BLAIR. I was not aware of that. I will yield. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, as we all remember, a debate was 

ed early in this session having relation to the general condition of 
the currency, and especially of the silver coinage and its use as cur- 
rency. Interesting speeches were made and various propositions were 
referred, as I understand, to the Committee on Finance. I had sup- 


posed that during this session, either in the shape of some legislation 
which would come here from the House of Representatives or of some 
which might be introduced from a committee of the Senate, some ac- 
tion and some debate looking to action might properly come about. 
Although I had not announced in any manner that I proposed to take 
part in that debate, yet I had intended so to do, and I mention this 
now to foreclose any suggestion that I now desire to open any of those 
general considerations. 

The resolutions I have offered have in my mind only relation to one 
situation, and that I think they should be applied to and usefully. As 
far as I can foresee, the very necessary consideration and an important 
one of coinage and currency will be a topic of first prominence in the 
next session of this body. Ishould have that before the elee- 
tions for the House of R tatives which are to take place this fall 
there had been a fuller consideration and deliberation, and that some 
conclusions should have been presented as the views of the two Houses 
of Congress, whether resulting in legislation or not, upon this great 
subject. But the session comes to a close without any settlement of 
ideas on the general topic, and I do not propose to open it now. 

I have, however, thought that considerable progress has been made 
in the public mind on some matters on which there had been great dis- 
parity and a good deal sometimes of harsh i I believe a 
good deal has passed out of the minds of men as being the prominent 
topics to be dealt with as bearing upon the patronage of the silver 
mines or their products. I think a good deal also has passed out of at- 
tention as to the necessary importance of the question of the payment 
of interest on the public debt in silver as by e e Soe made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York will 

fora moment. The hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, it is the 
duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business of 


“ A bill (H. R. = rape to the taxation of 
fractional parts of a gallon of distilled sp’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from 3 with 
his remarks, I have no objection to the bill being laid aside informally. 

The PRESIDENT pro If there be no objection the pending 
bill will be laid aside informally to proceed with the consideration of 
the pending resolutions. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. EVARTS. Therefore, as it seems to me, when the new session 
commences we shall be enabled to take up the question on what basis 
our currency in respect of the two metals and in respect of the paper 
money of the United States is to be made. Preparatory I have desired 
to ask the attention of the Senate to the position in which the matter 
was left by the conference of 1881. At the close of those deliberations 
four resolutions were presented as the concurrent views of the delegates 
of the United States and of France, and as the opinions, as they pre- 
sented them, of the ts of those two great nations, not bind- 
ing them, or either of them, but as a presentation of the conclusions 
to which they had concurrently come in view of the debates which had 
been conducted at large and also in the conference itself. As those 
resolutions are brief I will ask the attention of the Senate to them 

ile I read them: 


5 Evarts, on behalf of the delegates of France and of the United States of 
read the following declaration 
Aine of France and of the United States, in the name of their respect- 
‘ied a make the following declaration 
depreciation and great fluctuations in the value of silver relatively to 
poia, ier to of late years have shown ives, and which continue to 
ave been, and are, injurious to commerce and to the prosperity, 
the establishment and maintenance of a fixed relation of value between silver 
and gold would produce most important benefits to the commerce of the world. 
2. A convention, entered into by an important group of states, by which they 
should agree to open their mints to free and unlimited coinage of both silver 
and gold ase ata fixed proportion of weight between the gold and silver contained 
in the monetary unit of each metal, and with full 1 I-tender faculty to the 
money thus issued, would cause and maintain a ty in the relative valus 
Sie the 5 metals suitable to the interests and requirements of the commerce of 
world 
3. Any ratio, VVV ial nation, if adopted by 
such e ales of states, could be maintained; but the adoption of the 
ratio of 1 woul 


the monetary ected b 2 it than any other ratio. 

4. „ the effect which might be produced toward the de- 
sired o @ lesser —— of states, a convention which should in- 
elude En, 8 and the United States, with the concurrence 


of other states, both in Euro; a3 and on the American continent, which this com- 
bination would assure, would be adequate to produce and maintain throughout 
the commercial world the relation bet the two metals that such conven- 
tion should adopt. 


If I am at all right in thinking that the general judgment in France 
and the general judgment in this country concurs in those general prac- 
tical resolutions, and that on that basis, if these nations or other nations 
are to pursue the matter of restoring by law the parity between the 
metals, that basis may be considered as prepared, and unless some good 
reason can be shown to 3 be the basis upon which sucha 
combination will be made. 

Now, coming to the close of this conference, the adjournment of the 
body took place upon this statement of the case: 

The president read the follo d 
The conf considerin 5 of ye — sessions, it has heard 


speeches, — ns of of the states here- 
after enumerated: Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, the 


ween 
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United States, France, Great Britain, British India, Switzerland, Canada, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Norway, considering that the 
declarations made by several of the delegates have been in the name of their 
governments; 

That these declarations all admit the expediency of taking various measures 
in concert, under reservation of the entire freedom of on of the different 
governments; 

That there is ground for believing that an understanding may be established 
between the states which have taken part in the conference ; 

But that it is expedient to suspend its meetings; 

‘That, in fact, the monetary situation may, as to some states, call for the in- 
tervention of governmental action, and that there is reason for giving an op- 
portunity at present for diplomatic n ions; 

Adjourns to Wednesday, 12th April, 1882. 


Probably to thestage of possible agreement tending to what was always 
and everywhere admitted to be a desirable result as far as conference 
could go, we had then advanced; but the general opinion of the delegates 
of all these states was that an interval of a year might be and should be 
usefully occupied by diplomatic correspondence and bringing the govern- 
ments themselves to a fair and frank statement of what they either would 
do or would not do, what they would desire to aim at or what they 
would not. Cireumstances in the disaster to the President of the United 
States, President Garfield, and the interruption of representation in the 
administration of the State Department, among other reasons, probably 
rendered any movement during that year not serious or important. So, 
too, subsequently no great advance was made by this Government in 
that direction, nor was there an active movement on the of any of 
the great powers in Europe. Great Britain was occupied with its do- 
mestic subjects which still its interest, and Germany was then 
occupied as well with knitting together the frame of the great imperial 
power which had recently been established. 

Mr. President, all I seek by these resolutions is that in the interval 
between the adjournment now and the reassembling of Congress in 
December the executive government, if the President shall be so in- 
clined and advised, may not enter upon any other or further negotia- 
tions than by correspondence, to ascertain, so that when we meet to- 
gether we may know, whatever may be our wishes one way or the 
other, what responsible attitude toward this subject the great com- 
mercial powers of Europe are disposed to take. If their answers be in 
favor of concert with this or that degree of interest and this or that 
method of execution, very well, or if their answers be that they see no 
opportunity and no occasion for undertaking concurrent regulation 
either at home or abroad on the subject, then we meet in that situa- 
tion. 

I submit, after an interval of five years, since 1881 to the present 

time, if we shall be advised that there is nointent or purpose on the 
part of the foreign powers to enter into a redress of this divergence be- 
tween the two metals, then we shall be confronted, and properly; with 
the practical question of what this nation proposes to do with it. Be- 
yond that these resolutions do not go, nor do they carry any color. 
They ask simply as to the situation as it now stands in 1836, what the 
di tion of these great powers is. . 
n 1876, when the domestic commission of which the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Jonxs] was the chairman completed its examination and 
made its report, and when the English commission, occupied with some- 
what the same subject, made their re I do not think that I mis- 
represent the general attitude and feeling of all engaged in that inves- 
tigation as indicated in their reports when I say that the divergence 
between gold and silver was imputed in good part at least to the tem- 
porary and commercial reasons, and that the divergence would not per- 
sist, or certainly would not progress. 

The feeling undoubtedly in Europe when the conference of 1881 was 
brought to a close did not contemplate a continuous and persistent di- 
vergence between these two metals; but it is now evident from the 
largeness of the divergence, from its progress, and from its persistency, 
that it is not to be attributed to circumstantial incidents in the pro- 
duction of the two metals or in the exchanges of commerce. 

I may perhaps not receive the entire concurrence of the Senators in 
we pig my opinion that the only fact and act which has substan- 
tially disturbed the pay which was maintained for so many years 
without conventions between the two metals was the intervention by 
positive act of Germany. y intervened first in 1857, and in the 
opposite direction. The immense development of gold, as we remem- 
ber, had led speculative and scientific observers of the subject to acon- 
elusion that an inundation of gold was apparent. Germany then took 
its position under the lead of those doctrinaires and in favor of silver 
as its own and single standard, fearing the increased profusion of gold. 
No disturbance took place from that, use the situation not chang- 
ing that of England nor affecting at all that of France, had perhaps put 
the concurrence of parity ona little better footing than if Germany had 
not taken that position. 

The progress in a few years showed that that alarm about the profu- 
sion of gold was entirely chimerical, and that all that was needed was 
that the doctrinaires should leave things alone, unaffected by the in- 
tervention of positive law, for the redress to come about in the two 
metals being able to balance one another. 

In 1873, upon an announcement made in 1871, Germany then dis- 
earded her sole and universal system of silver as the standard and took 


gold as the sole standard, and, as I imagine, without anticipation of 
any greater disturbance to the world taking place by that act than had 
followed its action in 1857, excepting that the interest of Germany as 
governing its course in 1857 in espousal of silver was anew and to 
be again applied, that is, the same interest in the opposite direction by 
the profusion of silver, and meditating no disturbance to the value of 
its own silver or disturbance of the intercourse of commerce, 

I do not intend to trench in the least upon any of these doctrines. 
I only wish to ask attention to the situation of silver as standing at 
that time. The par at 15} between gold and silver, which is the ratio 
of France, makes 604 pence equivalent to an ounce of silver in gold. 
As the matter stood in 1876, when the silver commission here and the 
silver commission in England were deliberating upon the situation, 
fluctuating month by month, in that year the average was about 54 to 
55 pence an ounce. That was the situation under view when these 
deliberations by the two nations of England and ourselves in their do- 
mestic examinations treated the subject. To-day the last quotation of 
silver gives it but 42} pence value in the bullion market, and our sil- 
ver dollar compared with the gold dollar is now worth—in this bullion 
estimate I mean—71 cents and about a quarter of a cent. You will ob- 
serve then this fall of bullion from 60}, which is the of 155 between 
gold and silver, down to 42} is a full amount of a third, certainly of 30 
per cent. 

The different stages that we have passed through when silver was 
worth with us 93 cents, and then 87 cents, and then 85 cents, and then 
80 cents, and then 77, 75, where it lingered for a long while, until 
now at 71, have, as it seems to me, removed from practical considera- 
tion any idea that this redress between the metals, if desirable, could 
be accomplished by coining a larger and heavier dollar. I say that 
these different stages in the decline of silver, proceeding quite beyond 
the calculations of either the friends of silver or those who are in favor 
of gold, have removed, it seems to me, practically from sensible con- 
sideration the question whether the redress between the metals could 
be accomplished by coining a heavier dollar. We should have seen 
under that instruction, which was really a sentiment of a very 
part of the most intelligent le in this country, a dollar coined at 
93 and then by the same reasoning at 85, and then at 80, and then at 
75, and then again at 70, if it should fall. 

I think it must be apparent that this idea of producing a parity in 
circulation by a conformity in weight is an impossible transaction and 
does not meet the exigency at all. Of course for trivial variations there 
might need to be, and there might come about after long experience 
and observation a readjustment, but I think it must be made apparent 
that if a parity and use of the two metals is to be accomplished it must 
be accomplished by the power of law which is the power that assigns 
and measures the value of money as money. 

One point I will suggest in support of the idea, that there was an 
expectation that a beneficial result might be accomplished by puttin 
more weight of silver without any change of convention or of law, an 
that is from the report of the minorityof the monetary commission in 
which a very distinguished professor, Mr. Bowen, and a distinguished 
gentleman, my friend, now the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] 
gave the result, and this was one part of that recommendation, rec- 
ommending that 345.06 grains of pure silver legal tender should be 
put in the dollar, a modification of currency, and that it should be a 
legal tender upto$20. There seems to have been all around an opinion 
that the variations were not so vast but that they might be accommo- 
dated to one another by an arrangement of coinage. A modification 
also reducing the value of gold from 23.2 grains to 22.6 grains of pure 
gold to the dollar was suggested by this enlightened professor ın which 
this enlightened Senator concurred. I do not criticise the matter at 
all except in the point of view that there might have been a general 
concurrence in a feeling that an accommodation might be made by an 
adjustment of the coi 

Mr. President, as I think thai the opinions of mankind in every 
great nation are an important element of its financial and its money 
arrangements, it seems to me that when we meet next December we 
should be prepared to determine whether we are further to expect any 
adjustment by convention or by co-operative action of the great powers 
of Europe with this nation, and if we are satisfied there is no reliable 
determination in that regard, then we should take up and debate and 
settle the whole basis of our currency and of our coinage. Itis simply 
in that view that I have asked that these resolutions might be put 
upon their passage, that we might not longer deliberate and doubt as 
to whether we were to grapple with this great subject by ourselves or 
in concurrence with others. In whatever alternative of that result, 
all of us I think will be disposed to regard the subject as one of the 
most momentous which can attend the action of any nation. 

Mr. GIBSON, Mr. President—— 

Mr. EUSTIS. I propose the following amendment 

Mr. ALDRICH. If this discussion is to continue I shall have to ob- 
ject to the further consideration of the resolution at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] proposes an amendment, which 
will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘Resolved,” in the first line, it is 
proposed to insert the words ‘‘by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
coneurring).?? 

Mr. EUSTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the matter is to be discussed further, I shall 
have to ask that the resolutions go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I understood that the resolutions were up for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The unfinished business was laid aside informally, 
by unanimous consent, to allow the Senator from New York to finish 
his remarks, and for no other p R 

Mr. BECK. I should be very glad to sec the resolutions go over 
until to-morrow. I wish to read the speech of the Senator from New 
York before I suggest any amendment, but it has occurred to me that 
perhaps I would move to strike out all after the word Resolved and 


That Prince Bismarck be respectfully requested to advise the American Con- 
gress how best to destroy silver coinage. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is avery important amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the res- 
olutions are being considered by unanimous consent, as the business 
properly before the Senate is the unfinished business of Saturday. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I feel obliged to object to their further considera- 
tion. 

Mr. GIBSON. [should like to ask the Senator from New York a 
question, if the Senator from Rhode Island will permit. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the purpose of allowing the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Greson] to ask a question. 

Mr. EUSTIS, I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Eustis] has been ized by the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object if the Senator insists on having the floor. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I did not hear the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was willing to yield to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Ginson] to ask the Senator from New York a question, but I ob- 
ject to any further discussion of the resolutions at this time. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Does the Senator object to my making a statement 
explaining the object of my amendment ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The resolutions are to be debated, and must go 
over, and might as w over now and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If objection is made and insisted upon 
the resolutions must go over until to-morrow. The Chair will lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business which was in order at 1 o’clock. 


TAX ON DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4833) relating to the taxation of fractional 
parts of a gallon of distilled spirits. 

Mr. BLAIR. With the consent of the Senator 

Mr. ALDRICH. This bill will be finished in a few moments. 

Mr. BLAIR. If it is understood that it will be finished soon, I shall 
not move now to take up the pension cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certain amendments have been reported by the 
Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 

The first amendment was, in line 6, after the words first day of,“ 
to strike out May, 1886, and insert the second month succeeding 
the month in which this act is approved; so as to read: 

That in lieu of the existing law taxing certain fractional parts of a gallon of 
distilled spirits and exempting from taxation certain other parts of a gallon, all 
fractional parts of a gallon of distilled spirits produced on or after the first da 
of the second month succeeding the month in which this act is approved sl 
be taxed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 13, after the words said first day 
of,” to strike out May, 1886,” and insert the second month succeed- 
ing the month in which this act is approved; so as to read: 

And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall thereafter assess, monthly 
against each distiller, owner, or person having them in possession, a tax of 80 
cents upon each proof-gallon, or wine-gallon when below proof, which the frac- 
tional pane of a gallon contained in cakes or packages of distilled spirits pro- 
duced by such distiller on or after said first day of the second month succeeding 
the month in which this act is approved, and withdrawn from distillery ware- 
house or. from special bonded warehouse upon payment of tax, or upon which 
the tax has otherwise become payable, during the preceding month, may ag- 
pregate, together with the popora onare tax upon any final fraction of a gallon 

yond the number of full gallons aggregated; and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the 3 the Treasury, shall make 
such regulations and prescribe such warehousing bonds as are needful to carry 
this law into effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add as new sections the following: 


Src. —. That the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act relating to the produc- 
tion of fruit-brandy,and to punish frauds connected with the same,” approved 


-more than 24 per cent. of alcohol, as defined by section 3249 of the R 


March 3, 1877, be extended and made applicable to brandy distilled from sopies 
or peaches: Provided, That cach of the warehouses established under said act, 
or which may er be established, shall be in charge either of a store- 
keeper or of a storekeeper and gauger, at the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

Sec. —. That any producer of pure sweet wines, who is also a distiller, author- 
ized to separate from fermented grape-juice, under internal-revenue laws, wine- 
spirits, may use, free of tax, under suc ulations and after the filing of such 
notices and bonds, together with the keeping of such records and the rendition 
of such reports as to materials and products, as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, so 
much of such win rits so saree by him in the preparation of such sweet 
wine as may be necessary to fortify the same for the preservation of the ine 
matter contained therein: Provided, That the wine-spirits so used free of tax 
shall not be in excess of the amount required to introduce intosuch sweet wines 
an alcoholic ba baby Con to la per cent. of the volume of such wines after such 
use: Provided fi „That such wine, after such fortification, shall not contain 
utes of the United States: Provided further, That such use of wine-spirits free 
from tax shall be confined to the months of August, September, October, No- 
vember, December, January, February, March, and April of each year. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in determining the liability of any distiller 
of fermented grape-juice to assessment under section 3309 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, is authorized to allow such distiller credit in his com- 
putation for the wine-spirits used by him in preparing sweet wine under the 
provisions of this section. . 

Src. —. That the wine-spirits mentioned in section 3 of this act is the proses 
resulting from the distillation of fermented grape-juice, and shall be held to in- 
clude the product commonly known as grape-brandy; and the sweet wine 
that may be fortified free of tax, as provided by said section, is fermented 
juice which does not contain any substance introduced before, during, or 
fermentation as a substitute for grapes or fermented grape-juice, nor any color- 
ing matter not produced from grapes during the process of wine-making, nor 
any ingredient known to be deleterious to the health of consumers, and which 
does contain not less than 4 per cent. of saccharine matter, which saccharine 
strength may be determined by testing, with Balling's saccharometer or must- 
scale, such sweet wine, after evaporation of the spirit contained therein, and 
restoring the sample tested to original volume by addition of water, e 

Sec.—. That any person who shall use wine-spirits, as detined by section 4 of 
this act, or other spirits, on which the internal-revenue tax has not been 
otherwise than within the limitations set forth in section 3 of this act and in ac- 
cordance with the regulations made pursuant to this act, shall be liable to a — 
alty of double the amount of the tax on the wine - spirits or ee W- 
fully used. Whenever it is impracticable in any case to ascertain the quantity 
of wine-spirits or other spirits that has been used in violation of this act in mixt- 
ures with any wines, all alcoho! contained in such unlawful mixtures of wine 
with wine-spirits or other spirits in excess of 10 per cent. shall be held to be un- 
lawfully used: Provided, however, That if water has been added to such unlawful 
mixtures, either before, at the time of, or after such unlawful use of win rits 
or other spirits, all the alcohol contained therein shall be considered to have 
been unlawfully used, In reference to alcoholicstrength of winesand mixtures 
of wines with spirits in this act, the measurementis intended to be according to 
volume, and not according to weight. — à 

Sec. —. That under sud lations and official supervision, and upon the 
execution of such entries and the giving of such bonds, bills of lading, and 
other security as the Commissioner of Jnternal Revenue, with the approval of 
the of the Treasury, shall prescribe, any praus of puresweet bira] 
as defined by this act, may withdraw win irits from any special bond 
warehouse, free of tax, in original packages, in any quantity not less than 80 
wine-gallons, and may use so much of the same as may be required by arr 
under such ulations, and after the filing of such notices and bonds, 
the keeping of such records, and the rendition of such reports as to materials 
and products and the disposition of the same as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, 
in fortifying the pure sweet wines made by him, and for no other purpose, in 
accordance with the limitations and provisions as to uses, amount to be used, 
and period for using the same set forth in section 3 of this act; and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is authorized, whenever he shall deem it to be necessary for the prevention 
of violations of this law, to prescribe that win irits withdrawn under this 
section, or any other spirits, shall not be used to fortify wines except at a cer- 
tain distance prescribed by him from any distillery, rectifying-house, winery, or 


other esta’ ment used for producing or storing distilled spirits, or for mak- 
ing or storing wines other than wines which are so fortified, and that in the 
building in which such fortification of wines is practiced no wines or spirits 


other than those permitted by his regulation shall be stored. The use of wine- 
spirits free of tax for the fort ion of sweet wines under this act shall be be- 
n and completed at the place of original production where Sio arepeduies is 
ermented, under the immediate supervision of an officer of in revenue, 
who shall make returns describing the kinds and quantities of wine so fortified, 
and shall affix such stamps and seals to the 8 containing such wines as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the of the Treasury; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall provide by regulations the time within which wines so fortified with the 
wine-spirits so withdrawn may be subject to inspection, and for final account- 
ing for the use of such wine-spirits, and for rewarehousing or for payment of 
the tax on any portion of such wine-spirits which remain not used in fortifying 

pure sweet wines. s 
Src.—, That wine-spirits may be withdrawn from special bonded warehouses 
at the instance of any person desiring to use the same to fortify any wines, in 
accordance with commercial demands of foreign markets, when such wines are 
intended for exportation, without the payment of tax on the amount of wine- 
spirits used in such fortification, under such regulations, and after ng such 
entries and executing and filing with the collector of the district from which the 
removal is to be esuch bonds and bills of lading, and giving such other ad- 
ditional security to prevent the use of such wine-spirits free of tax otherwise 
than in the fortification of wine intended for ex jon, and for the due 8 
ter- 


tion of the wine so fortified, as 2 be preseri by the Commissioner of 
nal Revenue, with the approval of the 3 of the Treasury; and all of the 
rtation of distilled spirits of tax, sofar 


provisions of law 2 the e 
as applicable, shall apply to the withdrawal and use of Wine- spirits and the ex- 
portation of the same in accordance with this section; and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is authorized, subject to e by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to prescribe that wine-spirits intended for the fortification of wmes 
under this section shall not be introduced into such wines except under the im- 
mediate supervision of an officer of internal revenue, who shall make returns 
describing the kinds and quantities of wine so fortified, and shall affix such 
stamps and seals to the kages containing such wines as may be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 

of the Treasury. Wheneversuch wine-spirits are withdrawn as provided herein 
for the fortification of wines intended for exportation by sea, they shall be in- 
troduced into such wines only after removal from storage and arrival alongside 
of the vessel which is to — 2 the same; and whenever transportation of 
such wines is to be effected by land carriage, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe such 
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the same, and as to 


Bip iP That all 3 


ä — d tio win 
any domes! es 
ported; and duty shall be levied and collected upon the same 
to extent of the distilled spirits contained therein which yore Ores lia- 
to internal- ne the ex- 


act amount of such distilled spirits liable to tax, the rule DEAN the duty 

thereon at the port of entry shall be by considering all the alcohol in such wines, 

other than sweet wines, in excess of 15 per cent., to be subj cot lo duly at te raig 
gallon ; an 


of 90 cents roof gallon, or at the same rate for each 

5 contain 
ed from foreign countries 
at the port of entry at the rate of 90 —— pee wine eee for 
if not exceeding in = 2 of — and — ho 

of proof spirits, then at t cen r proof gallon: v 

added to such wines of domestic 
or if such wines have 
ances not produced 
the rate of duty levied and collected on eee when reim. ripen 


i 


Sec. —. That any n using wine-spirits or other spirits which have not 
ax-paid,in fortitying wine otherwise than as provided for i — this act, shall 
rarer of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished for 
3 a fine of not less than $200 nor more than oS on and for every 
first also by imprisonment for not less than thirty days 

—.— more ther one one 


SEC. —. That wine-spirits used in a duly author re einstein 3 
y distiller; or 


the purpose of such may be received as material on 
TTT t of the collector of internal 
ue in tier, on a special is located; and the distiller will be 


pay the ‘ax ona venkat from such wine as will include both 9 
9 produced by the fermentation of the 
tained from the added distilled spirits. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the sections may be numbered consecu- 
tively from the beginning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thesections will be numbered in their 
consecutive order. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
and ask for a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. Sepa 
Mr. JONES, * Nevada, and Mr. HARRIS were appointed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2124) amendatory of and supplementary 
to “‘An act to alter the judicial districts of Pennsylvania, and for other 

approved May 26, 1824, and providing an additional place 
for holding the several courts thereof; and to the bill (H. R. 6664) to 
increase the naval establishment. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had ap- 
pointed Mr. Payson one of the conferees on the part of the House on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2172) restoring to the United 
States certain of the lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company to aid in the construction of a railroad from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound and to restore the same to settlement, and for other pur- 
poses, in place of Mr. FISHER, erroneously announced to the Senate. 


EXPORT TOBACCO. 


Mr. MAHONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8585) to provide for the i ion of tobacco, cigars, 
and snuff, and to repeal section 3151 of the Revised Siatutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that manufactured 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars may be removed for export to a foreign coun- 
try without payment of tax, under such regulations, and the making 
of such entries, and the filing of such bonds and bills of lading as the 
Commissioner of Internal Berana Y with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and repeals section 3151 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. CULLOM. - I wish to inquire if this is the bill which was re- 
committed to the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. MAHONE. No; it is not. 

Mr. BECK. I can not hear. Iam trying to hear. I reported the 
bill. Iask what the Senator from Illinois said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 
Senator from Illinois asked whether this was the bill which was re- 
committed a day or two since. 

Mr. CULLOM. I noticed that it referred to tobacco 

Mr. BECK. This is another bill which was passed. by the House, 


gallon of such 


referred to the Committee on Finance, and reported unanimously by 
me from that committee the other day. 

Mr. CULLOM. I supposed from the reading thatit was the bill re- 
committed a day or two agoon motien of the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and [Mr. ALDRICH] in oposition to the wish of the Senator from Lonisi- 
ana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is due to the Senate and to the public at large, 
and the newspapers especially, who may fall into error, to state that 
there are three bills relating to tobacco pending either in the Finance 
Committee or before the Senate. This bill simply allows the exporta- 
tion of tobacco without the payment of the tax, and also repeals the 
section of the statutes which provides for the inspection of tobacco to 
be exported, a provision which is a totally useless expense to the man- 
ufacturer without protecting the Government. It is recommended by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the section be repealed. 
Of the other two bills, one relates to the mode of packing cut tobacco 
in 10-pound packages, which was recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance and will no doubt remain there during the rest of the session. 
The other is to give a drawback for domestic articles exported. That 
bill also remains in committee, and no report is made upon it. Ithink 
there will be no objection from any quarter so far as I know tothe bill 
now under consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. WHEELER. 


Mr. BECK. I ask unanimous consent to take up a little bill which 
has been passed by the House and reported unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. It is the bill (H. R. 822) for the relief 
of William H. Wheeler. I hope it may be allowed to be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the consideration 


‘of the bill? 


Mr. INGALLS. It is important that there should be an executive 
session. 

Mr. BECK. Do not ask ſor that now. I have to go away to a confer- 
ence, and this is a little bill involving only four or five hundred dollars. 

Mr. INGALLS. I will yield to the Senator from Kentucky, as he 
has to return to a committee of conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the bill is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object. I will say to the Senator that I have been 
for a long time endeavoring 

Mr. BECK. All right. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to hear the Senator's reason for desiring 
to take up the bill. 

Mr. BECK. It is a little bill reported unanimously from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and I may be out of the Senate in conference 


-| the rest of the day. 


Mr. BLAIR. 1 do not object, but the Senator will see that I have 
been laboring under embarrassment and n for à long time. I 
withdraw the objection. 

Mr. BECK. Iam very much obliged. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay William H. Wheeler, of 
Warren County, Kentucky, $633.50, forquartermaster’sstores furnished 
the United States Army in the year 1862. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAINT LOUIS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Lask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2611) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Saint Louis River at the most accessible point between the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The bill provides for a bridge at Duluth, 
and is in conformity with all the recommendations of the Department 
and the engineers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand it will take but a moment. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, after the word act“ in line 
17, to strike out the remainder of the section in the following words: 


necessary to rivil nted : Provided, 
That as to ey ny bridge built under this See tiene A bn bridge See al be made with 
unbroken and continuous spans, it shall not be of less elevation in any case than 
50 feet above extreme high-water mark, as 5 at the point of location. 
to the bottom chord of the bridge, nor shall the spans of said bridge be less than 
150 feet in length, and the piers F said bridge shall be parallel with the current 
of said riyer, and the main span — be over the main channel of the riverand 
not less than 150 feet in length: And provided also. 


The amendment was Saar hs 0. 
The next amendment was, in section 3, line 2, after the word “‘ draw- 
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pages i to strike out the words the same” and insert * and;’? so as 
to 

That if any bridge built under this act shall be constructed as 
and shall be constructed asa pivot dra with a draw over thesnatn chan: 
nel of the river at an accessible and the best navigable point, and with spans 
not less than 110 feet in length in the clear on each side of the central or pipra 
pier of the draw. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 3, line 7, after the word pro- 
vided,” to strike out the word also.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike ont section 5, in the following 
words: 

Sec. 5. That the t to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby express! 
reserved; and the 4 to require any changes in said st structure, at at ihe omen 
of the owners thereof, whenever Congress decide that the public interests 
require it, is also expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to insert, as section 6: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 8, in the following 
words: 

Src. 8. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pás- 
sage. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


NAVAL CADET-ENGINEERS. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to call up for consideration the joint 
resolution (S. R. 60) for the purpose of temporarily increasing the num- 
ber of assistant engineers in the United States Navy by restoring certain 
cade eers named therein to their legal rights and to their proper 
office rank in the United States Navy, authorizing and directing 
the President to appoint such cadet-engineers (graduates) assistant en- 
gineers, to commission them as such, and to antedate their commis- 
sions. It is a very important measure, touching twenty-one naval offi- 
cers, who, by the action of the Secretary of the Navy were turned out 
of the service, and, by the action of the court, restored. I do not think 
it will provoke any discussion. It has been ordered by the court and 
recommended by the Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is the joint resolution open to objection at this time? 
If it is, I object to its consideration. 

Mr. INGALLS. A maoy a an take it up. 

Mr. BLAIR. I Pa sacar fp 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. a The joint resolution can be consid- 
ered by a majority vote, under the rule. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to its consideration. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the joint resolution be taken up, 
notwithstanding the objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. INGALLS. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to give notice, if the Senator will permit me, 
by unanimous consent, that I shall move at the first opportunity to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2171) to provide for inquests 
under national authority, and shall resist all applications for taking 
up the time of the Senate except those made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire with his pension bills. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Kansas please 
one moment before he moves to proceed to the consideration 
tive business ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas with- 
draw the motion ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I will temporarily withdraw it for the purpose of 
enabling the Senator from New Jersey to say anything, but I shall in- 
sist on the motion being put. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to say that these young naval officers 
were turned out of the Navy by the law of 1882, under the construc- 
tion placed upon it by the then Secretary of the Navy. An appeal was 
made to the court, and the court ruled that they were not out of the 
service. The condition of the matter is simply this: The classes of 1882, 
1883, and 1884 have been promoted to places which bel to these 

men. To continue this condition of things longer will simply 
9 the Navy still further and make it more difficult in the fut- 


ive me 
execu- 


ure to place them back where they properly belong. The Government 
has done an injury to these men, aon paging the Navy Depart- 
ment may do them justice it is to pass the joint resolution. 
It is recommended by the Secretary of the Navy and by the Committoe 
on Naval Affairs of both Houses. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to say further 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas has the 
floor. Does the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Kansas I am quite sure will 
yield to me for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. INGALLS. For a moment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am satisfied if the Senate understood the sim- 
plicity of action asked for these young gentlemen by the Senator from 
New Jersey, and at the same time their high merit and the cruelty it 
would be not to allow them this action at this session, there would be 
no objection at all 40 the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Itis fulfilling the action of the court. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is fulfilling the action of the highest court of 
this Government in behalf of these young gentlemen, and we should 
not deprive them of their rank and of their avocation in life. I can 
conceive of no higher appeal that could be made to the sense of justice 
of the Senate 

Mr. HALE. Let me imake a suggestion to the Senator from New 
Jersey. I am with him and the Senator from Indiana upon this reso- 
lution; but I have just been informed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [ Mr. DAWES] that if this bill comes up he will move to put upon 
it all those other cadets who were disposed of after a long debate in the 
Senate; and if that is done, of course this will open the whole question 
and will take agreat while. SoI suggest to the Senator that he with- 
draw his motion for the present. 

Mr. INGALLS. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

EMILY J. STANNARD. 
Mr. BLAIR. I wish to make a conference report. 
The report was read, as mae 
The committee of conference o ed 


ing votes of 3 Houses on 


23 of orari panser kenka, . 2609) 5 IN 
C. Stannard haying met, after full and free con: 
agree. 

W. BLAIR, 


Mr. BLAIR. The matter between the House and Senate is this: 
The Senate passed a bill giving this widow $100 a month pension. 
The House have amended the bill by substituting $50 for $100, and it 
has been in conference. 

The committees have disagreed, and the House has asked a farther 
conference. It is thought best by the friends of the claimant to accede 
to the House amendment, and, therefore, I move that the Senate re- 
cede from its disagreement to the House amendment, and that the 
House amendment be to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the Senate recede from its disagreement to the Houseamend- 
ment, and that the House amendment be adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. DAWES. Lask to take from the table the bill relative to a public 
building in Springfield, Mass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 263) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Springfield, Mass.; which were read. 

Mr. DAWES. This is a Senate bill which passed fixing the amount 
of the cost of the site and building at $150,000. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has cut that down to $125,000 and put a farther restriction 
upon the bill that nothing can be done until a site and plan for a build- 
ing not to cost more than $125,000 all told shall be completed. This 
is fatal to the object of the bill. It is impossible to construct such a 
building for that sum in Springfield, Mass. I am prepared to satisfy 
the Senate that they onght not to agree with the House amendments, 
but under the circumstances surrounding the enactmentof public build- 
ing bills at the present time, and at the request of the Representative 
from that district in the other House, I move a reference of this bill 
with the House amendments to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, without any expectation of a report at this session. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to add to what my colleague has said om 
that subject that I concur in this reference which he has moved, solely 
because I am informed by the Representative who represents Spri 
field in the other House that it is the desire of the Springfield people 
that this subject shall go to the committee, in order that they may be 
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able to present more fully their views in regard to it than they can at 
this moment, and also in order that the bill may go to the Executive 
at a time when his attention may be called carefully and precisely to 
the distinction between this case and a case which he has vetoed, which 
there would not be time for at the present session of Congress. 

Mr. DAWES. Those are the reasons, in addition to those I have 
stated, which operate on my colleague and myself. 

The motion to refer to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House further insisted upon its disagreement 
to certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9478) 5 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fisca 
year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes; insisted upon its 
amendments to the amendments numbered 74 and 78 to the said bill 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses théreon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. RANDALL, Mr. FORNEY, and Mr. RYAN managers at the 
further conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
201) to provide for the erection of a public building in the city of An- 


napolis, Md. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: ‘ 

A bill (H. R. 2124) amendatory of and supplementary to an act to 
alter the judicial districts of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved May 26, 1824, and providing an additional place for holding 

e several courts thereof; and 

A bill (H. R. 5003) for the relief of Mary E. Casey. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


ur. VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S, R. 82) making ad- 
ditional appropriation for purchase of site for Congressional Library; 
which was read the first time by its title, and the second time at length, 
as follows: 

‘Whereas under the provisions of an act of Congress “authorizing the con- 
struction of a building for the accommodation of the Congressional Library,” 
sprees 1 55 15, 1886, the sum of $550,000 was appropriated for the purchase 

a site for the Congressional Library; and 
in the proceedings in the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
had in pursuance of said act, the amountof has been assessed at about 
$35,000 25 excess of the amount so appropriated: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress led, That the additional sum of $35,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, 9 out of any money 

in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of a site for the 
Congressional Library, to be immediately available. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, who is chairman of the Library commission, may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made if there 

be no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, August 2, 1886. 


Sin: In view of the fact that the second jury appointed by the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia to assess dam. to property in squares 720,730, 
and 781, for site of building for the accommodation of the Congressional Library, 
have p! said 3 at a sum of about $35,000 in excess of the appropria- 
tion of $550,000, heretofore made for such purpose, I have the honor to recom- 
mend — e to urge, that an additional appropriation of from $35,000 to 
$40,000 be as soon as practicable to enable the commission to complete the 
purchase of said squares without further delay. 

It is further su; that the proceeds of sale of old material upon the site 
in question may be made available for disbursement by the commission for any 
3 contemplated by the act notwithstanding the provisions of section 

8 8 5 
ery respectfully, 
L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
Seerctary of the Interior, Chairman ry Commission. 
Hog. D. W. VOORHEES, 
Chairman Library Committee, United States Senate, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. INGALLS. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After four hours and thirty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

i A. K. CUTTING. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 
To the Senate of the United States: 
In response to the resolution of your honorable body of the 26th ultimo I trans- 


mit a report of the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, communicati 
the information by the Department of State concerning the al 
illegal detention of A. K. Cutting,an American citizen, by the Mexican authori- 
ties at El Paso del Norte,” and as to the further inquiry contained in said reso- 
lution “ whether any additional United States troops have been recently ordered 
to Fort Bliss,” I answer in the negative, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Exrcutive Mansion, Washington, August 2, 1880. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 31st ultimo approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 948) granting a pension to Joseph S. Moody; 

An act (S. 1112) granting a pension to Phoebe H. Meech; 

An act (S. 1289) granting a pension to Thomas J. Owen; 

An act (S. 1766) granting a pension to William Brentano; 

An act (S. 1853) granting a pension to Isabella Jessup; 

An act (S. 2113) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah Young; 

An act (S. 2163) granting a pension to Powhattan B. Short; 

An act (S. 2233) granting a pension to John P. McElroy; and 

An act (S. 1625 


granting a pension to Rebecca Hollingsworth Hum- 
phreys. 


WILLIAM H. WEAVER—VETO MESSAGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 
I herewith return without cag Ba > inf Senate bill No. 1421, entitled “An act 
. Weaver,” 


granting a pension to William 
12, 1862, and was mustered 


The claimant named in this bill enlisted August 
out of service June 12, 1865. During his service he was treated in hospital for 


diarrhea and lumbago, and in the reports for May and June, as well as July and 
A , 1864, he is reported as absent sick. 

e filed his application for pension in November, 1877, alleging that in March, 
1863, he contracted measles, and in May, 1864, remittent fever, and that as a re- 
sult of the two attacks he was afflicted with weakness in the limbs and eyes, 
He made statements afterward in su ‘of his eon that he was also 
troubled in the service with rheumat: and diarrhea, 

‘The case was examined by several special examiners, from which, as reported 
to me, itappeared from the claimant’s admission that he had sore eyes previous 
to his enlistment, though he claimed they were sound when he entered tho 


Army. 

A su n who made an examination in March, 1881, reported that he could 
not find any evidence whatever of disease of the eyes, and nothing to corrobo- 
—< claimant’s assertion that he was suffering from rheaumations, piles, or 
rrhea, 


rate the 

Another bape a who examined the claimant in 1879 reported that he found 
the eyelids slightly 8 prodani some irritation of the eyeball, and 
rendering the eyes a little weak, and that he found no other disability, 

In 1882 a surgeon who made an examination reported that he discovered in- 
dications that the claimant had suffered at some time with chronic ophthal- 
mia, but that in ape gtr his eyes did not disable him in the least, and that 
the claimant was well nourished and in good health, = 

The report of the committee to, whom this bill was referred in the Senate 
states that six special examinations have been made in the case, and that two of 
them were favorable to the claim, 

The trouble and expense incurred by the Pension Bureau to ascertain the 
truth and to deal mg 4 by this claimant,and the entire absence of any sus- 
paoa of bias against the claim in that bureau, ought to give weight to ita de- 

rm. 


n. 

The claim was rejected by the Pension Bureau in July, 1885, upon the ground 
that disease of the eyes existed prior to enlistment, and e evidence failed 
to show that there had existed a pensionable degree of disability, since dis- 
cha: from diarrhea or rheumatism. 

It will be observed that this is not a case where there was a lack of the tech- 

ent was based 

npon the merits of the application, and the very foundation of the 

I think it shonld be sustained; and its correctness is somewhat strengthened 

ya the fact that the claimant continued in active service for more than a year 

r his alleged sickness, that after filing his claim he added thereto all 

of additional disabilities, and that he —.5 no application for pension un 
than twelve years after his discharge. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, July 31, 1886, 


MARY J. HAGEMAN—VETO MESSAGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the Slowing 
m from the President of the United States; which was read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate; 

I return without approval Senate bill No. 2160, entitled “A bill granting a pen- 
sion to Mary J. E man.“ 

The husband of this proposed beneficiary enlisted in 1861 and was wounded by 
ured his left forearm. In 1864 he was discharged; 
was afterward pensioned for his wound, and died in Anpu, 1881. 

Dr. Hageman, who attended the deceased in his last illness, testifies that he 
was called to attend him in August, 1881; that he was sick with typho-malarial 
fever, and that upon inquiry he (the physician) found that it was caused by hard 
work or overexertion and exposure. e was ill for about ten days. 

The application of his widow for pension was rejected in 1885 on the ground 
that the fatal disease was not dte to military service. i 

I eee to discover how any different determination could have been 
reached. 

To grant a pension in this case would clearly contravene the present policy of 
the Government, and either establish a precedent which, if followed, would al- 
low a pension to the widow of every soldier wounded or disabled in the war 
without regard tothe cause of death, or would unjustly discriminate in favor of 
the few thus receiving the bounty of the Government against many whose cases 


were equally meritorious. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


nical proof Paues by the Pension Bureau, but that its jud 


ons 
more 


a gun-shot which seriously 


EXXEcUTIVE MANSION, July 31, 1886. 
COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION ROUTES. 
Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Transportation Routes to the 
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prena who were authorized by resolutions of the Senate of July 5, 

and January 20, 1885, to take testimony for the purpose of “ pre- 

— statistical data relative to freights, commodities, and prices for 

the period from 1873 to the present time,’’ submitted a report thereon. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had receded from its di ent to 
the amendments of the Senate to the following resolutions of the House, 
and agreed to the same: 

Concurrent resolution providing for printing the report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint on the production of precions metals in the United 
States; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 201) for printing the report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the following resolutions of the House: 

Concurrent resolution to print Senate Executive Document No. 85, 
Forty-ninth Congress; an 

Joint resolution (H. Res 87) providing for the printing and distri- 
bution of documents of the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881. 

The message further announced that the House had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. Res, 160) to authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice to cause 15,000 copies of the map of the United States and Terri- 
tories to be printed. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 211) to continue the provisions of a joint 
resolution entitled Joint resolution to provide temporarily for the 
expenditures of the Government;”’ 

oint resolution (H. Res. 212) authorizing the payment of the officers 
and employés of the Senate and House for the month of August as soon 
after the adjournment of the present session as practicable; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 213) authorizing the Recretary of of War to pay 
certain expenses incurred by special agents and experts of the Bureau 
— Labor 8 the month of July. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 289) for the relief of J. A. Henry and others; 

A bill (S. 1184) granting a pension to Jane D. Mumford; 

A bill (S. 1398) granting a pension to Milton P. Shockley; 

A bill (S. 2325) to grant a pension to Nancy Mason; 

A bill (S. 2366) granting a pension to Elizabeth Garaghty; 

A bill (S. 2502) granting a pension to Louise Paul. 

NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD GRANT. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted 
the views of the minority on the bill (H. R. 3186) to declare a forfeit- 
ure of lands granted to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg 
Railroad Company, to confirm titles to certain lands, and for other pur- 
poses, heretofore reported. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 211) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution to provide temporarily for 
the expenditures of the Government” was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The following joint resolutions were severally read the first time by 
their titles, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 212) authorizing the 8 of officers 
and employés of the Senate and House for the month of August as soon 
after the adjournment of the present session as practicable; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 213) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay certain expenses incurred by special agents and ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Labor during the month of July, 1886. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn until 10 


o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 
ne Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, August 3, 1886, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exceutive nominations received by the Senate the 2d day of August, 1886. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Maj. Horace Jewett, of the Sixteenth Infantry, to be lientenant-colo- 
nel, August 1, 1886, vice Gibson, promoted to the Fifth Infantry. 
Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieut. Walter T. Duggan, to be captain, August 1, 1896, vice 
Parke, promoted to the Sixteenth Infantry. 


Secoud Lieut. Charles J. T. Clarke to be first lieutenant, August 1, 
1886, vice Duggan, promoted. 
Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. Gibson, of the Third Infantry, to be colonel, Au- 
ilkins, retired from active service. 


gust 1, 1886, vice 
Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Capt. John B. Parke, of the Tenth Infantry, to be major, August 1, 
1886, rice Jewett, promoted to the Third Infantry. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate August 2, 1886. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


James Brady, jr., of Massachusetts, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Fall River, Mass, 


REJECTIONS. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate July 31, 1886. 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


John T. C. Clark, of the District of Columbia, nominated te be jus- 
tice of the peace for the District of Columbia. 


Executive nominations rejected by the Senate August 2, 1888. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 


Richmond S. Dement, of Lexington, Ill., nominated to be surveyor- 
general of the Territory of Utah. 


INDIAN AGENT. 
Charles H. Potter, of Homer, Dakota County, Nebraska, nominated 
to be agent of the Omaha and Winnebago agency in Nebraska. 
POSTMASTER. 


Edward M. Kinman, nominated to be postmaster at Jacksonvillo, 
Morgan County, Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 2, 1886. 


The House met at 11 o’elocka. m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, of 
Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COST OF PRINTING PRIVATE BILLS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from the 
Public Printer in response to a resolution of the House asking the cost 
of printing private bills for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 2124) 
amendatory of and supplementary to ‘‘An act to alter the judicial dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes,’’ approved May 26, 1824, 
and providing an additional place for holding the several courts thereof, 
with Senate amendments. 

Mr. SCRANTON. I ask unanimous consent to concur in the Senate 


‘amendments. 


eo SPEAKER. The amendments will be read subject to objec- 


“Tho Clerk read as follows: 


In section 1, after the word “next,” in the ninth line, strike ont “and be con- 
tinued and adjourned from time to time as the courts may deem expedient for 
the transaction of the business thereof.” 

Strike out section 2 of the bill; also section 3. 

In section 4, after the word“ being,“ insert and with the approval of the At- 
torney-General;” so as amended the bill wiil read as follows: 

Be it d&c., That besides the terms of the circuit and district courts of 
the western jud ‘district of Pennsylvania now directed by law to be held in 
said western district, there shall be held two terms of each of said courts in 
every year at Scranton, in the 8 Lackawanna, which shall commence 
the first — of the months rch and September in each and every 
year, beginning in September next. 

“Sec. 2, That the marshal of said western judicial district shall for the time be- 
ing, and with the approval of the Attorney-General, provide a suitable place at 
es ony ot Scranton for holding the several courts and for keeping the records 
thereo! 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The effect of these amendments are not clearly 
understood. 

Mr. SCRANTON. The amendments are simply restrictive in their 
nature. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. SCRANTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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MONETARY CONFERENCES 1878 AND 1881. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a joint resolution (H. Res. 
89) providing for the printing and distribution of documents of the 
monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881, with Senateamendments; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate disagreed to the amendments of the House to 
` the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce, and agreed to the conference 
asked by the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. CuLLom, Mr. 
PLATT, and Mr. HARRIS as conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Also that the Senate further insisted on the amendments to the bill 
making appropriations for rivers and harbers, and agreed to the further 

nference asked by the House on the di ing votes thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. ConGER, and Mr. RANsoM as conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


INCREASE OF NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 6664) to 
increase the naval establishment, with Senate amendments. 

Mr. HERBERT. I ask unanimous consent to concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. They will be read, after which the Chair will ask 
for objections. 

The amendmeuts of the Senate were read, as follows: 

In section 4, after the word “parties,” strike out the words “otherwise the 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to purchase the same, or any portion 
thereof, and import it.” 

In section 6 strike out the first proviso: “Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Navy may buy abroad and import such shafting and other material or machinery 
as he may be unable to procure in the United States; and the word further,“ 
in the tenth line. 

Mr. HOLMAN, 
stated. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iunderstand they embody substantially the prop- 
osition submitted by myself in the Honse. 7 

Mr. HERBERT. The amendments of the Senate. havé been sub- 
mitted to all of the members of the committee, and they all unite in 
requesting a concurrence. The gentleman from Indiana desires an ex- 
planation. 

I state.that there is no change either in the number of vessels ordered 
or in the amount appropriated. In section 4 the provision is stricken 
out: 

Otherwise the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to purchase the 
same, or any portion thereof, and import it. 

The section thus amended will provide that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall purchase the armor of domestic manufacture, provided contracts 
for furnishing the same within a reasonable time and at a reasonable 
price as well as of the required quality can be made with responsible 

rt ies. 

1 BUCK. I would like to ask whether this aniendment and the 
other coming from the Senate are not precisely the amendments which 
were adopted by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union last Friday in respect to the purchase of armor abroad, with 
the exception of the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HERBERT. The effect is very nearly the same, though I do 
not understand that the amendments are precisely similar; but I will 


I hope the effect of these amendments will be 


explain the effects, although I understand that both gentlemen who 


make these inquiries, my colleagues on the committee, have consented 
to the motion I make that the House concur. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire to say the object of my request for this 
explanation is on behalf of gentlemen on this side of the House who 
have asked to be informed. 

Mr. HERBERT. I understand perfectly well the object of the gen- 
tleman’s inguiry, and my answer is in brief that the first amendment 
strikes out the words which I have quoted, which words stricken out 
of that portion of the section will leave it as follows: 


Src. 4. That the armor used in constructing said armored vessels and for com- 
plot ing said monitors shall be of the best obtainable quality and of domestic man- 
ufacture, provided contracts for furnishing the same in a reasonable time, at a 
Hw rao price, and of the required quality can be made with responsible par- 
ties. 


The Government is here protected by a discretion lodged in the Sec- 
retary of the Navy not to make these contracts unless they can bemade 
at a reasonable price, and it also provides further that 


Such armor shall be accepted only after passing such tests as shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Navy and inserted in the contracts. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand the clause stricken out prohibits 
the Secretary of the Navy from purchasing any of the armor abroad. 

Mr. HERBERT. I think I have made the explanation sufficiently 
clear and plain to the House. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to have it made plain to myself. 

Mr. HERBERT. Ithink the gentleman understands it; Isubmitted 
it to him before making the motion. 

The SPEAKER. If objection is made there is nothing before the 
House for consideration. : 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I can not see any reason why these amendnients 


should not be explained thoroughly. 
Mr. HERB . I thought I had explained this amendment. I 


will 15 it ake 

Mr. BOUTEL I desired to bring out a very important phase of 
these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maine object to the con- 
sideration of the amendments ? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Thep the amendments are before the House for 
consideration, and the SS can proceed. 

s Mr. BOUTELLE. I am endeavoring to have the amendment un- 

Mr. PAYSON. Let there be order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask gentlemen again to resume 
their seats and preserve order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The point I endeavored to bring out was that 
the clause stricken out by the Senate was the clause which permitted 
the purchase of this armor abroad. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have stated that distinctly, and I am satisfied 
every gentleman understood it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Except myself. 

Mr. HERBERT. Except the gentleman from Maine, and he read 
it before he made this inquiry, and consented to have me make this 
motion to concur, 

The next amendment, Mr. Speaker, is found in section 6, on page 3. 
These words are stricken out: 

Provided, That t. a vy 
eee eee eee 
United States. . 

That was stricken-out. That proviso stricken out by the Senate was 
substantially the same as the proviso which follows, though they were 
both adopted by the committee. The proviso left standing by the Sen- 
ate is as follows: 

Provided further, That the e Nav: 
such e and other s 8 it 3 to comin ty 


the United States in time for use in the construction of the vessels herein pro- 
vided for. 


The words in that proviso, ‘‘and other special materials” are stricken 
out; and that is the third amendment. 

But all these amendments taken together really amount only to a 
prohibition against the purchase abroad of such materials, such armor, 
K., as can be obtained in this country. That is to say, there is now 
left in the bill no power to purchase this armor abroad. There is left 
in the bill power to purchase shafting abroad which can not be obtained 
in this country. 

I do not know that it is necessary to speak further on this question. 


All the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs had this matter 
submitted to them and we all united in ing to ask the House to 
concur in these amendments. As I stated before there is no change in 


the amount; there is no change in the number of vessels provided for; 
and there is no other change than that I have spoken of. All the other 
provisions of the bill remain as passed by the House. There is no 
change as to the mode of making contracts or as to the manner of build- 
ing the vessels. All these things are left as in the House bill. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I ask the gentleman whether the material referred 
to by him can be bought in this country, and if so why it should not be 
purchased here in preference to abroad ? 

Mr. HERBERT. We ask the Honse to concurin the Senate amend- 
ments, 

TheSPEAKER. Does any gentleman desire a separate vote on any 
amendment ? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand these amendments of the Senate 
provide substantially for the same prohibition of the purchase of ma- 
terials abroad that was proposed in the amendments offered by myself 
in Committee of the Whole adopted in the committee and which only 
failed in the House by two or three majority. The purchase of armor 
abroad is prohibited by the Senate amendment. The further clause 
which provided that in case certain shafting ‘‘and other special ma- 
terial’? could not be obtained in this country it might be purchased 
abroad, is modified so that the Secretary is permitted to obtain abroad 
only certain shafting which is understood to be or is said to be difficult 
if not impossible to obtain immediately in this country. 

I desire to call the attention of my colleague, the chairman of the 
committee, if he will permit me, to an observation made by him in the 
remarks that were printed in the RECORD of July 27, and which would 
seem to have been a slip of the tongue, or perhaps I should say a slip 
of the pen, where he says in regard to the bill then under discussion: 


But, Mr. Chairman, this is not and ought not to be made a party question. T 
have seen some indications here that there was u disposition on the part of a 
= ener on the other side of this Chamber to put impediments in the way 
of this bill s 


The bill under consideration being House bill 6664, the origiral bill 
of the Naval Committee— 


in order, as it occurred to me, that party capital might be made by reason of 
a failure of the Democratic majority here to answer the demands of the country ; 
but, sir, I can not believe that any such motives will actuate gentlemen, now 
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that the question is up for consideration, This bill is not for , but for the 
country—a bill for the common defense ”—the great purpose for which the 


Union of these States was formed. 


Now I am very sure my colleague, the chairman of the committee, 
could hardly have intended deliberately to impute to this side of the 
House, as he did in his speech as printed, a disposition to obstruct or 
oppose the passage of the bill he was discussing, because, as the record 
of the debate and the record of the votes will show, House bill No. 
6664 was supported on this side by a unanimous vote, and all the op- 
position to it that was manifested in the House was led by my friend 
the chairman of the committee, and sustained by his party associates. 

I submit that his statement in that regard ought to be modified to 
comport more exactly with the record and more fully with justice to 
this side of the Chamber. I presume, however, that the statement was 
an inadvertence on the part of the chairman of the committee. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, the statement was not an inadvert- 
ence at all, but I do not now desire to go into the discussion of that 
question, As I indicated in my remarks, which have been quoted by 
the gentleman, it was my purpose all along to endeavor to get this bill 
through this House and through Co 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Which bill? 

Mr. HERBERT. This bill—House bill 6664. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Why did you not get it through? Wecould 
have given you votes enough on this side. 

Mr. HERBERT. One reason was because my friend from Maine who 
asks the question was one of those who voted against the consideration 
of the bill, or against fixing a day for its consideration. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Under what circumstances? State the whole 
truth about it if you are going to make any statement at all. 

Mr. HERBERT. I will state the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, if I understand it. . 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is a good modification. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, and I think I understand as mueh about it, 
or perhaps more, than the gentleman thinks I do, But, Mr. Speaker, 
Ishall not be led into the discussion of the partisan aspects of this 
question now, except to reply to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED]. Shortly after this bill was reported here I moved 
to fix a day for its consideration. The opposition to that motion came 
from the gentleman from Maine, as well as other leading gentlemen on 
that side of the House. Hecriticised the resolution which I had intro- 
duced. He said, in the first place, that it did not give sufficient time 
for the discussion of the bill. It fixed two days for the consideration 
of the bill, and he critisised it upon that ground. Again, he said that 
it did not give 8 ſox amendment. I thought it did, and stated 
on the floor at the time that there was no purpose on my part or on the 
part of the committee to prevent ils being amended, and that the full- 
est opportunity for amendment would be given when the proper time 
came. Nevertheless the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] voted 
against fixing a day for the consideration of the bill, Afterward, on 
more than one occasion, when there was but a single committee between 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and the hour in which that committee 
would be called for the consideration of business, I asked the House 
not to dispense with the morning hour and not with the regular call of 
committees for business, and stated at the time that my p was to 
reach the hour in which we could fix a day for the consideration of this 
bill. Knowing well the influence which the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] exercises, and deservedly exercises, on that side of the 
House, and feeling thatif I had him with me it would be a much easier 
matter to pass the bill, I noticed him on more than one occasion voting 
against me, against the consideration of the bill, and in favor of taking 
up some other bill. 

What his motive was it is for him to say. I only state these facts, 
and I should not have mentioned them now if the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] had not risen to make the inquiry which he has 
made. Now I leave it to all the members of this House who have wit- 
nessed the different efforts on the part of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
to get at this bill at different times during this session to say whether 
the remarks which I made and which have been quoted by my colleague 
on the committee [Mr. BouTELLE] were not justified by the facts. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will my colleague permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that my criticism is based entirely on remarks printed 
by him after the bill had been di of, and after he was aware of 
the fact that the Republicans had championed this bill while he had 
opposed it? My criticism is that, in his speech printed after the bill 
was disposed of, he criticised the Republicans as having obstructed the 
passage of the bill, which he knew they had all voted for, against his 
strenuous opposition. 

Mr. HERBERT. This bill which is before the House—passed by the 
House and by the Senate and sent back here by the Senate with amend- 
ments—I thought I had been in favor of all along. I thought I had 
moved it in the House and urged its passage, and I am not aware that 
I have ever at any time said a single word against it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Did you not distinctly in terms opposé the orig- 
inal bill and favor the substitute, and did not I assume the champion- 
ship of the original bill? 


Mr. HERBERT. I did favor the substitute in lien of the original 
bill. But, Mr. Speaker, as I said in the extract which the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BovTELLE] has quoted, this is not a partisan bill; 
this is a bill for the whole country, and the record willshow what part 
each of us has taken in dealing with the bill. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And it will showasolid Republican vote for this 
very bill which you were opposing. 

Mr. HERBERT. The record shows that the bill was voted for by 
nearly everybody on this floor, including Democrats and Republicans. 
The great difficulty was—and that was what I anticipated—to reach the 
bill. I was satisfied that if we could overcome all objections and get 
the bill before the House there would be no considerable opposition to it 
on any side whatever. But what I said in the extract which the gentle- 
man from Maine has read was, that when we were trying to get at this 
bill the opposition came from certain leading Republicans whom I did 
not name—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he spoke in the 
present tense. ; 

Mr. HERBERT. And whom I would not now name had not the 
gentleman from Maine asked methequestion. I felt justified in mak- 
ing a personal allusion by simply showing what part he had taken. 
The record shows that he did what I said; as to his motives, it is for 
him to explain. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HERBERT] yield to me? 

Mr. HERBERT. For how long? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Ten minutes. 

Mr. HERBERT. yield to the gentleman. 

F Hr: REED, of Maine. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
‘or his co 2 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama seems to direct his attack 
upon me. Iam very glad to have him do it, because I ean stand it by 
reason of my record on this subject. The House, now that he has made 
his remarks, can apprehend well the reservation he made when he stated 
that he would tell the truth if he understood it. 

The gentleman very well knows that when he presented the original 
proposition for a discussion of the Navy bill, I thenand therestated my 
reasons for the position I took, and they were valid reasons, namely, 
that the situation of the business of the House showed that it would 
not be possible to get discussion on this bill. It was then proposed 
that it should be discussed, not in Committee of the Whole, where we 
could get diseussion, but in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
where discussion can be suppressed, and where facilities for making 
amendments are denied. That was early in the session, when there was 
ample time in the future, when there was ample opportunity to bring 
the matter up again. I have repeatedly since voted with the gentle- 
man from Alabama to take up this question. If there were times, as 
he asserts, when I have voted in opposition to motions he has made, it 
was because I deemed that at those particular times certain business 
other than his ought to be transacted. It is one of the common charges 
on the floor of this House by men who delay the business intrusted to 
their care that at some time or other somebody voted against their 
proposition to take it up. The proposition to do business in this House 
is always in thealternative; and there may be inopportune times which 
show bad management. But the gentleman knows that when he pre- 
sented this bill for discussion in the House, he had the promise given 
by me and assented to by every Republican in this House, and followed 
by the vote of every Republican here, in favor of the original bill ap- 
propriating six and a half million dollars for the Navy. 

Now, why was the gentleman recreant to his own bill? Why did he 
refuse to co-operate with the Republican party in their unanimous de- 
termination in favor of a larger appropriation and a larger increase of 
the Navy? Why does he endeavor to shield himself and his party by 
all this long personal attack? Why did he not come forward then? 
All it needed was thirty Democrats. All it needed was less than ten 
more. Why were they not forthcoming? On what account and for 
what reason did he get up the bill which was actually passed? What 
was his motive? Was it notonaccountof opposition on hisside? Was 
it not on account of opposition on the part of the Democratic party to 
the bill for the increase of the Navy which the members of the Repub- 
lican party were unanimously in favor of? How can he and his party 
escape the responsibility? 5 

I say that you gentlemen can not occupy both positions in this affair. 
If you prefer to sacrifice the Navy to a lower figure in the sum total of 
your appropriation bills come out like men and say so. Say that to 
have $3,000,000 less in the figures in your appropriation bills was your 
motive in refusing to appropriate six and one-half million dollars for 
the Navy. Stand up before the country and say so, like men. Do not 
pretend that with 40 Democratic majority, so called, you were impotent. 

Why, what is the whole history of the present House? It is a his- 
tory of refusals to consider important business; it is a history of refusal 
to transact legislation required by the public interests; and all for the 
sake of showing on the stump certain figures which will indicate, not 
economy, but that you have not spent the money of the Government 
for the p of the Government. 

Why, sir, the last week and a half have witnessed seenes which ought 
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to make a legislator blush. Here are bills of the gravest importance, 
of the most serious character, thrust upon this House at the very last 
moment, after having been eight months in incubation, and in some 
instances six months in the House. These are thrust upon us now with 
no opportunity for discussion, bills the nature of which this House does 
not know to-day, the provisions of which have never been explained, 
and the insufficient character of which we should find out by experi- 
ence, if it were not for the staying powers of other branches of the 
Government. 

Again, I say, look at the facts. There is a bill for putting out the sur- 
plus in the Treasury; not the surplus the Democratic party charged 
was put there by Republicans, but the more extraordinary surplus 
which has been put there by a Democratic administration. And even 
that was kept back solely so as to deprive us of any reason to suppose 
it can pass through the Senate. 

It is precisely the same with the interstate-commerce bill. Instead 
of passing a bill which the Senate has passed, and which would afford 
some real relief to the business of the country, this House has in- 
sisted, withoutsuitable discussion, after eight months of inaction and in- 
activity, to thrust that into a committee of conference so that no result 
will ever come from it. Consider this very naval appropriation. It is 
only because the Republican Senate in this particular instance, waiv- 
ing their own wishes and belief in favor of larger increase of the Navy, 
we get even this small sum which now comes before us. 

And we have another measure liable to meet with the same fate, the 
measure in favor of ch in many respects the warehousing system. 
That has been delayed until the very end of the session, and it will be 
brought up, if brought up at all, in the closing hours where we can not 
have an opportunity to carefully consider its details. 

I have only mentioned a few instances, I have only given a few speci- 
mens of the indictment which can be brought and will be brought 
against this House. Whatever you have done by your delays you have 
rendered futile. Whatever you have presented to the House you have 
presented in such fashion that discussion could not reach it, and it is 
of the very life and essence of honest and manly legislation that there 
should be fall and free discussion. [Applause on the Republican side 
of the House.] Š 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied thirty minutes of his 
time, and has, therefore, thirty minutes remaining. 

Mr. REAGAN. [I hope the gentleman will yield to me. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. [I also ask that he will give me ten minutes. 

Mr. HERBERT. I propose to call for the previous question in the 
House. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But did not you agree to let me have ten min- 
utes? 

Mr. REAGAN. I should like to have five minutes. 

Mr. HERBERT. I will yield to both gentlemen; and I will now 
yield to the gentleman from Texas for five minutes. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know that I shall desire to occupy five 
minates time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have already stated I would yield to the gentle- 
man ten minutes, and will do so after the gentleman from Texas has 
occupied five minutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The parliamentary inquiry which I wish to pre- 
sent to the Chair is this: Am I entitled to take the floor in my own 
right; and, if so, am I not entitled to an hour? 

The SPEAKER. When the gentleman from Maine gets the floor in 
his own right he will be, of entitled toan hour. The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] is now entitled to the floor, and 
has yielded for five minutes to the gentleman from Texas. 

5 rr BOUTELLE. I thought I was addressing the Chair in my own 
a 
‘The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from Alabama still holds the 
floor and has thirty minutesof his timeremaining, He has at present 
yielded for five mintes to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Will I not be entitled to take the floor in my own 
right for an hour? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, unless the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
in arraigning the Democratic party in its alleged shortcomings in the 
present session of Congress chooses to on it that we have pre- 
sented measures and insisted on action on them without giving time 
for their proper consideration. Among the measures he considers as 
important and upon which he says time was not given for consideration 
was the interstate-commerce bill. He alleges while the Senate sent a 


bill here which passed that body we refused to accept it and insisted 
on a conference, which we know can never amount to anything. This 
is a remarkable statement to be made by a gentleman who has been a 
member of the House for many years and is familiar with its business. 
He knows the interstate-commerce bill has been discussed here at every 
Congress for the last eleven years. 

Mr, REED, of Maine. And changed. 
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Mr. REAGAN. Not materially changed. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Changed at every one of them. 

Mr. REAGAN. Still the main body, main purpose, and philos- 
ophy have always been the same. It has been the same in general 
popoe during these eleven years. It has been thoroughly discussed. 

t is well known that measure has been opposed by the whole railroad 
power of the country. Its officers, its lobbyists have been always able 
to retard action on it by this House, so that up to this time we never 
have been able to secure action on that bill during the first session of 
any Congress. 

This is the very first time in the history of the promulgation of this 
legislation that we have been enabled to secure consideration in the 
first session of Congress. It has always been heretofore postponed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine should remember that 
this is the third time that this bill has passed the House by a decided 
majority. He should remember that in two other Congresses it re- 
ceived on test votes an e en, indorsement by the House, having 
been therefore five times indorsed by emphatic majorities of the House. 

But the gentleman tells us that the Senate bill should be passed now 
by the House because it has the Senate. Why has not the House 
bill been passed by the Senate because it has passed the House? The 
same logic would apply, and with more force, with reference to the 
House bill, because it has passed oftenest. 

The gentleman will understand that he will not make much capital 
by saying what he has said on this subject. Of all measures that have 
been brought before this House for consideration not one has ever re- 
ceived more earnest, continuous, persistent, and faithful attention, or 
has undergone more investigation and discussion than this; and I think 
the gentleman is mistaken in his suggestions that he fears the confer- 
ence will not reach any results. If it shall lead to no results it will 
be because the power which has prevented action heretofore will con- 
tinue to control the whole question and prevent the giving of any re- 
lief to the people. I am sure the House conferees will leave no efforts 
untried to secure a practical result as soon as possible. : 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. if 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that my col- 
league, the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, seems unwill- 
ing t6 make the frank amendment of his remarks which I had expected 
him to make. He stands recorded in his speech, printed after the de- 
bate and vote upon the naval increase bill, as arraigning the Republicans 
on this side of the Chamber for opposition to the bill which by the 
RECORD they are shown to have favored by voice and vote at every 
stage during the proceedings on that question. But as my colleague 
seems unwilling to modify his remarks in that regard, I will leave the 
RECORD to stand and speak for itself. 

There is one other passage in the chairman’s speech to which I feel 
it my duty to call attention. In the closing part of his remarks, in a 
very eloquent eulogy of the personnel of the Navy, the gentleman from 
Alabama said, after citing the epee acts of John Paul Jones, of Preble, 
Perry, Hull, McDonough, and Lawrence, in the war of 1812: 

Look at our civil war—at Federals and confederates—Americans all. 

And then the chairman of the Naval Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives went on to enumerate a list, selecting such 
names in the order of merit as it appeared to his mind, as the men who 
had rendered illustrious that great branch of our military service. And 
his enumeration was in this order: 


There was Catesby Jones in the Merrimac at se Roads; Buchanan on 
the Tennessee in Mobile Bay; Brooke, who des! the ironclad; Hun- 
ter Davidson constructing torpedoes; Matt, with a genius born of audacity, 
running the blockade in open day in the presence of a hostile fleet, whose offi- 
cers could not believe, until the feat was almost accomplished, that an enemy 
would dare to attempt it; and there was Waddellin the Shenandoah, and 
Semmes, bold rover of the seas, who developed that branch of warfare inaugu- 
rated by the United States in the war of 1812, and whose wonderful career was 
cut short only when those two American game-cocks met—the Alabama and 
the K All these were officers trained in the American Ney: F 

And on the Union side there were the passage of the batteries at Vicksburg, 
the capture of the forts on the Mississi pi, the exploits of the fleet at Fort Fisher, 
and many other engagements in which officers and men distinguished them- 
selves by their lantry. There was Porter, bold, indefatigable, fertile in ex- 
pedient; John gers, chivalrous and cultivated ; Jouett, full of dash and 
courage; and Dupont and Truxtun and Farragut; and there were Worden and 
his men, whose cou. in trusting themselves to go down in the untried Mon- 
itor and out to sea, while the waves dashed over it, even surpassed, if possible, 
the gallantry with which they fought that vessel when it was in that great con- 
test with the Merrimac. 


Now, without dwelling upon the question of taste involved in this 
classification of the naval heroes of the war, I am willing to assume for 
the moment that the mind of my friend may have reverted to other 
days, and he may possibly have thought for the time being that he was 
addressing another con that once assembled in another place within 
the limits of his own Sta . But to the ordinary reader of American 
history it seems to me that the heroes of the United States Navy would 
appear in a different order and I would be.unfaithfal to my own con- 
victions of justice to the gallant men of that splendid corps were I to 
fail to call attention to this remarkable enumeration of the men who 
are held up to the admiration of the country by the official represent- 
ative of the naval branch of theservice in a public speech in the Con- 
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gress of the United States. Here are several men of the confederate 
service placed first on the roster of fame as officers in the Navy of the 
United States. Three of these were comparatively obscure officers of 
the Navy; three others who are thus honored, Semmes, Maffit. and 
Waddell, won a sortof distinction not generally coveted by brave men, 
and were only saved from being classed as corsairs by a construction of 
maritime law now happily become obsolete. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that the gentleman from Alabama when he 
saw fit to speak of the great names that the Navy had given to this 
country failed to make a different classification. If I had made up the 
gentleman’s list for him I would most cheerfully have given the first 
place on the list to a man of Southern birth. 

I should have been proud to have placed first a name which the gen- 
tleman has relegated to a subordinate and obscure position in his cate- 
gory. Ishould have been pon to have named first, as the history 
of the Navy, the history of the country, and the common award of 
mankind would place first, the name of that noblest Roman of them 
all,” David Glascoe Farragut, of Tennessee. I would have named 
other officers from that of our land. I could have named men 
who, filled with that nobler than mere physical courage, remained in 

ite of every personal influence faithful to the country’s flag; who, 
though nurtured and trained under the influence of that fatal dogma 
that made a man’s supreme allegiance due to his State rather than to 
his country, yet, when the hour of trial came, rose superior to early 
prejudice, resisted the seductive pleadings of State-rights’ advocates, 
and held more sacred than all other obligations the oath they had taken 
in their youth to pledge their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor” to the defense of their common country. 

And first, I would name that peerless naval chieftain and hero, Ad- 
miral t, a name which recalls the glories of New Orleans and 
Mobile Bay and Vicksburg, and all the grand achievements that have 

laced his name unchallenged among the greatest captains of the world’s 
Reer; I would add the names of Stribling and Shubrick, of South 
Carolina, both of whom had grown gray in their country’s service when 
the war broke out, and who devoted their last years as they did their 
first to the service of their country. South Carolina has always been 
foremost in its claims of chivalrous devotion to the State, and has 
made recognition of State supremacy more arbitrarily the test of public 
favor than any other community; and this consideration adds to the 
credit and the honorable significance of the fact that of all the officers 
of the United States Navy from the State of South Carolina who had 
reached the grade of commander at the outbreak of the war only two 
of them deserted the flag of the nation to follow the flag of the con- 
federacy. Those two were gallant officers in the olden time—Duncan 
N. Ingraham, who gained a national fame by his rescue of Martin 
Koszta from an Austrian fleet, and Henry J. Hartstene, who led a 
famous polar expedition and delivered the rescued Resolute to the 
British Government. These men rendered faithful service to their 
country before the war and conspicuous service to the confederacy, 
but they failed to find mention in the gentleman’s list, 

But grander and more illustrious to my mind are those sons of Seuth 
Carolina who remained true to the flag they had sworn to defend in 
spite ofall temptation, and who fought gallantly to preserve the life of the 
American Republic and to render it possible for the gentleman to speak 
of a common country to-day. I recall a number of such names that 
deserve to be remembered and ought to be mentioned here. William 
B. Shubrick, Cornelius K. Stribling; John L. Misroon, who, when in 
command of the frigate Sabine, in 1862, tenderly cared for the welfare 
of two sisters whose residences were within the lines of the two armies, 
while he sturdily and gallantly fought his own brother on the confed- 
erate side; Edward Middleton, who gave up home and property as a 
sacrifice to his sense of duty; Percival Drayton, that magnificent lieu- 
tenant of Farragut, one of the noblest officers whose name ever illu- 
mined the roster of any service; Drayton, in the Pocahontas, fight- 
ing his own brother in chief command on the confederate side, holding 
Stono River against the rebels in 1862, gallantly assaulting Fort McAl- 
lister and Fort Sumter in 1863, and acting as Farragut’s trusted fleet 
captain in that magnificent passage of the forts in Mobile Bay, every- 
where earning fresh laurels, and dying at the close of the war in the 
fullness of his powers, but too soon for his grateful country to reward 
him as he deserved. 

Charles Steedman, my old and revered commander, son of a former 
mayor of Charleston, and who had himself shouldered a musket on the 
Union side in nullification times, was another gallant gentleman who 
early won distinction on the Bienville at Port Royal, and afterward on 
the Paul Jones earned the honors that he so gracefully wears as a re- 
tired rear-admiral. And there were J. P. Bankhead and H. Rolando, 
also from South Carolina, but true to their allegiance when the trial 
came, 

These sons of South Carolina were so conspicuous in their loyalty to 
the Union cause that the Legislature was said to have passed an act 
denouncing them by name as forever infamous. When the gallant 
Drayton was informed of this reported action of the Legislature of his 
native State he is said to have quietly remarked that he should en- 
deavor to obtain a certified copy of the act, aud would leave it to his 
posterity as the highest honor ever conferred upon him. 
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Another name that I would wish to add to the list of the Southern- 
born naval heroes of the war is that of Alexander C. Rhind, of Georgia, 
under whose command I feel it an honor to have served. This daring 
and impetuous officer, when in 1863 he was in command of the double- . 
turreted iron-clad Keokuk in the great naval assault on Fort Sumter, 
ordered his pilot to put his vessel as near the fort as her draught of 
water would admit, that he might try his heavy guns at short range 
upon the brick walls. The little vessel, having the lightest armor of 
any of the ironclads, was placed within 500 yards of the fort and held 
her position thirty minutes, during which time she was struck ninety 
times and nineteen shot went through her at and below the water-line; 
but she was bravely handled to the last, and sank at her anchors in the 
channel next morning. 

A colored pilot had been assigned to the Keokuk, and the captain, 
with some of the traditional prejudice, was doubtful whether a negro 
could have the nerve for such a desperate battle. After the fight he 
frankly attested that no man could have been cooler, that the colored 
ne 1 handled the ship in that hell of fire as though we had been on 

rill. 

The intrepid Rhind is now a rear-admiral on the retired-list, and the 
pilot who shared the honors of that splendid exploit is a native of 
South Carolina, and now worthily represents his people on this floor, 
Hon. ROBERT SMALLS. 

If I had made out the gentleman’s list I would have given the meed 
of praise to other tried and true men of the South, to whom the nation 
owes its gratitude. Upon the active-list of the Navy in 1860 were 
seventy-nine captains, which was then the highest grade; of these sev- 
enty-nine there were twenty-one of Southern birth, of whom eleven 
went into the rebellion. Of one hundred and fourteen commanders 
then on the active-list forty-one were of Southern birth and nineteen 
of the forty-one seceded. So that of the one hundred and ninety-three 
officers of the two highest grades of the Navy when the war began 
sixty-three, or one-third, were of Southern birth, and less than one- 
half of them proved recreant when their country summoned them to 
its defense. 

Among those who reached the highest rank during the war were Ad- 
mirals t, of Tennessee; S. P. Lee, of Virginia, long in command 
of the North Atlantic squadron; H. H. Bell, of North Carolina, Far- 
ragut’s second in command at New Orleans; W. B. Shubrick, of South 
Carolina, and E. E. F. Lavalette and William Radford, of Virginia. 
The rank of commodore was won by Misroon, Glendy, Turner, Smith, 
W. D. Porter, and Craven; and as captains there were Taylor, Drayton, 
Winslow, Berrien, Carter, Steedman, Middleton, Pennock, Scott, Pat- 
terson, and a long list of others. 

Of these John A. Winslow, of North Carolina, in command of the 
Kearsarge, fought and sunk the Alabama in a little more than an hour, 
and thus summarily ended the career of Semmes as a ‘‘ bold rover of 
the seas,” the first time that he encountered an antagonist in fair fight. 

Ihave thus confined myself to suggesting the names of Southern-born 
men which might well have been placed by the chairman of the Naval 
Committee on his roll of honor; and they are the more entitled to the 
distinction because of the powerful influences they had to resist in re- 
maining true to their country. : 

There are other names from other sections of the country that will 
be fitly remembered side by side with those of Farragut and S. P. Lee 
and Bell and Drayton and Winslow and Steedman and Rhind and their 
noble associates. 
History will never let injustice be done to Dupont’s first great and 

iring victory at Port Royal; to Foote’s early triumphs at Donelson 
and Fort Henry; to Porter’s brilliant achievements on the Mississippi; 
to Rowan’s gallant seizure of the North Carolina sounds; to Thatcher, 
Palmer, and Simpson, at the capture of Mobile; to Worden’s timely and 
glorious defeat of the Merrimac with the Monitor at Hampton Roads; 
to Rodgers capturing the Atlanta; to Roe, in the Sassacus, fearlessly 
grappling with the iron-clad Albemarle; to Cushing’s startling exploits; 
to Craven’s self-sacrificing chivalry, as he uttered the memorable words, 
“After you, pilot,“ and went down with his sinking ship. 

These are but a few of the shining lights among the galaxy of heroes 
whose deeds will render the United States Navy illustrious forever. 
I need not attempt to enumerate them here. My object has been 
simply to hold up to the future heroes of the naval service and to the 
youth of our land examples that will tend to increase their devotion to 
their country and strengthen the sense of the paramount duty they 
owe to its institutions and its flag. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I trust the gentleman from Alabama will allow 
me to complete the enumeration. 

Mr. HERBERT I have to yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then I ask permission to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

A i aac I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 

UCK]. 

Mr. BUCK. One point ought to be understood, The question be- 
fore the House is whether we shall concur in the amendments of the 


. 
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Senate to the substitute bill. A week ago last Saturday while consid- 
ering the original bill in Committee of the Whole we amended that 
original bill by poen that the material of erte should 
be built should be made in this country, but after the original bill came 
from the Committee of the Whole into the House a substitute was 
passed for it, and that substitute unfortunately: contained those iden- 
tical provisions which had been stricken out in Committee of the 
Whole, and it was difficult to get at the matter, owing to 3 
rules. The bill was accordingly passed in that form. It went to the 
Senate. The Senate adopted the substitute bill, which struck out thig 
very provision in relation to armor and material purchased abroad, sent 
it back in this shape, and it is now precisely as it came out of Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union a week ago last Sat- 
urday as regards the purchase of materials abroad. All that this sub- 
stitute bill provides in 


In the American Navy, I had placed 


ner as to satisfy the gentleman from Maine. He says it is a question 
of taste. I think so too, and I submit to the House and to the coun- 
try the question whether he has shown good taste this morning in his 
comments upon the closing words of m on this. 

Now, as to the reply made by the other gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] as to his course in regard to this bill. I think this House will 
agree with me not only that I spoke the truth as I understood it, but 
that his reply shows that I did understand the whole truth. When 
the question was up of setting a day for the consideration of this bill, 
his comment upon the proposition in the first place was that there 
would be no opportunity to amend the bill if it was to be considered 
in the House as in Committee ofthe Whole. Now I at that time gave 
assurance on behalf of the committee that there should be the t 
and fairest opportunity not only to debate the bill but also to amend 
it. That, however, did not satisfy the gentleman. He admits, too, 
that afterward when the question came up whether we should reach 
the hour when weconld again ask for the setting of a day for the con- 
sideration of this bill, he voted against it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Inever did anything of the sort to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. HERBERT. I say that you did, for I was particularly inter- 
ested and I watched you. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I say if I did I did not know it. 

Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman did, and I am sure he will not deny 
it. He can not deny it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. There may have been many times when you 
intended to get up the bill and nobody knew it. í 

Mr. HERBERT. Ah, butIannounced it, and announced itas loudly 
as I could, and I saw the gentlemen on that side voting against reach- 
ing the hour in which I could move to fix a day. The gentleman ad- 
mits that he may have so voted, but says it was because there was other 
business more urgent. . 

The gentleman has not told us what the business was which was so 
important that he and other gentlemen on that side preferred it to the 
consideration of this bill. What was it? 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I did not desire the political turn which 
this discussion hadtaken. I endeavored to put this bill toa vote with- 
out any discussion whatever and with as little explanation as possible, 
but gentlemen on the other side have insisted upon discussing the po- 
litical of the question and I accept the challenge. I wish I had 
time to gointo it fully, for Iam perfectly willing to contrast the course 


- of this Democratic House under a Democratic administration with 


that of the Republicans when they had control of the whole Govern- 
ment during the Forty-seventh Congress. Did they pass any such bill 
as this providing for ships that would cost in the end over $10,000,000 ? 
They had the power; why did they not exercise it? I know their an- 
swer is that they demand a larger appropriation now than gentle- 
men on this side of the House are willing to vote for. If that demand 
of yours, gentlemen, is not made for political effect, if itis made for 
the benefit of the country, if you make it because you really want to 
23 the Navy, why did not you increase the Navy when you had 
the power? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Will the gentleman permit me to tell him? 

Mr. HERBERT. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I will tell you if you will give me time. 

Mr. HERBERT. I understand. I know the gentleman can make a 


plausible answer to almost any proposition; but I leave it to the coun- 
try to answer the question. 

a REED, of Maine. Youdo not want me toanswer it, then? All 
right. 

Mr. HERBERT. The gentlemen upon the other side say that this 
is only a small appropriation, three and a half million dollars, and they 
ask why I voted against the inal bill. Istated my reasons fully 
when I moved the substitute. is Democratic House passed this bill 
appropriating $3,500,000 providing for more ships, appropriating more 
money, and making a more substantial increase of the Navy than has 
been made since the close of the civil war. That fact for itself. 

Mr. Speaker, look at the record. The naval appropriation bill just 
passed by this Congress amounts to only $13,000,000, or a little less. 
The present bill includes three million and a half of dollars; and this 
is all that can be spent advantageously during the fiscal year upon 
which we have already entered. This appropriation of three and a half 

-million dollars, added to the $13,000,000 to which we have reduced the 
naval-appropriation bill, would be sixteen and a half million dollars. 
Now, with this sixteen and a half million dollars every year, under 
Democratic administration, we shall gradually build up an efficient 
navy. Before the Democrats came into power in this House ten years 
ago what did we find? The itures for the naval service in 1876 
amounted to $18,963,309, 82,in round numbers to $19,000,000 annually — 
nearly $2,500,000 more than will be spent this year. is is Demo- 
cratic administration. I put it before the country.’ We provide for 
the increase, the efficient increase of the Navy. Our ap riation bill 
of less than $13,000,000 included more than $185,000 for the comple- 
tion and armament of the four ships begun under the former adminis- 
tration. In this bill we provide for the completion of four monitors 
and for the building of two armored vessels, one cruiser, one dynamite 
cruiser, and one torpedo boat. With an expenditure of $17,500,000 per 
annum for four years, under a Democratic administration, we can com- 

lete all these vessels, complete the four vessels ordered by the last 
mgress, and the armament of all the vessels ordered by both Con- 
gresses. Thus will a Democratic administration gradually build up a 
navy. But the Republicans, while they spent in the ten years preced- 
ing and including 1876 $21,000,000 a year and in the year 1876 t 
$19,000,000, left our Navy to rot, to go down to the pitiable condition 
in which we now find it, and from which we are endeavoring to res- 
cue it. : l 

Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, pending the de- 
mand for the previous question, I desire to submit an amendment in 
lieu of one of the Senate amendments in which the gentleman wishes 
to concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas, as the Chair under- 
stands, desires to move to concur with an amendment. That is a sep- 
arate and distinct motion, which will be entertained afterward. The 
question is first on ordering the previous question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HER- 
BERT] to allow me to occupy five minutes for the purpose of conclud- 
ing my remarks before the previous question is ordered. [Cries of 
Regular order!“ 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas moves that the 
amendment of the Senate to section 6 be concurred in with an amend- 
ment, which will be read. 

Mr. RANDALL. We would like to know the exact position of this 
question. £ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the clerk to read first what 
the Senate p to strike out, and afterward what the gentleman 
from Arkansas moves to insert in lieu of that which the Senate amend- 
ment would strike out. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is debate now in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, except by consent. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to occupy a moment, if the House 
will permit. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. 
I suppose. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman from Penn- 

sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] will be permitted to make a statement, and 
afterward equal time will be allowed on the other side. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only wish to say that, in my judgment, those 
of us who favor the original House bill had better vote simply to con- 
cur. I believe that concurrence with an amendment might endanger 
the bill altogether, so that we would not secure the three and one-half 
million dollars now provided for. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I desire to say that it seems to me we had 
better concur absolutely with the Senate, else we may be in danger of 
losing even this ‘‘ half loaf,” which, by reason of the engineering of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs seems to be all that we can get. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert in lieu of the part stricken out the following: 
Provided always ”"—— 


There will be equal time allowed on thisside, 
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The SPEAKER (interrupting the Clerk). The Chair will state that 
there are several stricken out in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There are not several parts 
stricken out in the sixth section. This is offered as an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senate to the sixth section. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Can this amendment be offered after the motion 
has been made to concur and the previous question ordered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so, because a motion to concur 
in a Senate amendment with an amendment takes precedence of a mo- 
tion simply to concur or non-concur; and for this obvious reason: if the 
House refuses to concur, that is equivalent to non-concurrence; and 
if it refuses to non-concur, it is equivalent to concurrence. Hence a 
vote on the motion simply to concur or non-concur might take the whole 
subject away from the House, so that there might be no opportunity to 
offer ań amendment unless it were allowed in the first instance. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But if the House desired to concur in a Senate 
amendment with an amendment, could it not vote down the previous 
question ? x 

The SPEAKER. This is a separate motion. The previous question 
was ordered upon the motion to concur. This is a distinct motion to 
concur with an amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. But the previous question having been ordered 
upon the motion to concur, does not that cut off any modification of that 
motion in any icular? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, according to the rulings here- 
tofore, which have been made after a good deal of consideration in the 
House; because the motion of the gentleman from Arkansas to concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amendment is not an amendment to 
tke motion to concur, but a separate and distinct motion. 

Mr. HERBERT. This amendment the gentleman offers to the first 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands it and is causing. it to be 


read. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. If there be no objection I will 
withdraw it. 

The amendments were then concurred in. 

Mr. HERBERT moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

BULLETINS OF BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY, : 

The SPEAKER laid before the House joint resolution (H. Res. 
to print the annual bulletins of the Bureau of Ethnology, returned from 
the Senate with amendments; which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

L. B. TOWNSEND AND OTHERS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 2126) for the re- 
lief of L. B. Townsend, Louis 8. Lovell, W. C. Page, Alonzo Sessions, 
Hampton Rich, Harvey Harter, Benjamin Harter, and Peter Hackett; 
Which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

PANAMA CANAL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of special intelligence report by Lieutenant 
Kimballand Naval Cadet Capp, United States Navy, upon the 
of the Panama Canal during the year 1885, returned from the Senate 
with an amendment and request for conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses; which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

EXECUTIVE DOCUMENT NO. 8. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of Senate Executive Document No. 85, Forty- 
ninth Congress, returned from the Senate with amendment and request 
fora conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORT ON ART AND INDUSTRY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House concurrent resolution of 
the Senate that there be printed and bound 5,000 additional copies of 
the report of the Bureau of Education on art and industry; of which 
1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use 
of the House, and 2,000 copies for the Bureau of Education. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. . 

Leave of absence was granted by unanimous consent in the follow- 
ing cases: 
To Mr. PEEL, for the remainder of the session. 

To Mr. OUTHWATTE, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. CABELL, until Saturday next, on account of important busi- 
ness, - 

To Mr. Brown, of Ohio, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. OWEN, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Croxton, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, for the remainder of the session. 
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To Mr. MARTIN, for the balance of the session of the Forty-ninth 
Congress, on account of urgent business. 


MRS. E. R. TEMPLETON. 


On motion of Mr. BYNUM, by unanimous consent leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files of the House papers in the case of Mrs. E. R. 
Templeton, and they were referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


HARBOR OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. HEWITT, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to print in 
the Rrcorp the following correspondence with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York in reference to the harbor of New York. 

Wasuinerton, D. C., July 25, 1886. 

Dran Sin: An examination of the documents published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp since Friday, July 23, will show that on the 10th of June, 1886, at a joint 
session of the executive committee and the committee on harbor of the cham- 
ber of commerce, a resolution was adopted, as follows: 

“Resolved, That these committees. learn with pleasure and gratitude that 
through the efforts of Senator WARNER MILLER an appropriation of $1,000,000 
has been placed in the river and harbor bill for the improvement of New York 
Harbor. And we ully request that such amount be p. subject to 
the discretion and ju ent of the Secretary of War,and not be entirely con- 
fined to any one locality or plan of improvement. - 

“Attest: “CORNELIUS N. B 

“Chairman Executive Committee. 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, 
“Chairman Committee on the Harbor.” 


It is appareht from this resolution that the item of $1,000,000 had been inserted 
without any, having been made therefor by the chamber of com- 
merce. Itsa was given after such insertion in the river and harbor bill, 
upon the d et condition that its expenditure should “ not be entirely con- 
fined to any one locality or plan of improvement.” 

aa language used in the river and harbor bill directing this expenditure is 
as follows: 

“ Harbor of New York: Continuing improvement to secure a 30-foot channel 
at mean low water at the dy Hook entrance to the harbor, upon such plans 
as the Secretary of War may approve, $750,000."" 

You will observe that this appropriation is limited to continuing improve- 
ment at Sandy Hook. The Roy her geal in progress is under an appro- 
priation of 000 made in the last river and harbor bill for dredging Gedney's 
channel, and therefore this additional appropriation could only be used for con- 
tinuing these dredging operations, the plan of which would be subject to the 
direction of the Secre! of War. is I understand to be in direct contradic- 
tion of the resolution of the executive committee above quoted, which expressly 
protests against any such limitation. 

Under these circumstances I felt 5 and in fact constrained to resist the 
adoption of the 5 3 I was confirmed in this course by communi- 
cations which had been received from Mr. e 
bor committee. What I said has already appeared in the RECORD, and has 
received the approval of Mr. Higgins, speaking on behalf of the chamber of 
commerce, 

You may regs cere my astonishment, therefore, when I find in the Recorp of 
July 25 a letter signed by Cornelius N. Bliss, chairman of executive committee, 
approved by James M, Brown, president, Charles S. Smith, vice-president,” ad- 
dressed to Hon. WARNER MILLER, United Senate, Washington, D. C., 
under date of July 23, from which I quote the 3 y 

Mr. Hewrrr’s remarks in the House of Representatives relative to an appro- 
priation for New York Harbor, as reported in the RECORD of the 2st instant, 
must have been made under serious misapprehension of the position of the 
chamber of commerce. 

* * — * * * * 

“The statement of Mr. Hewrrr places the chamber before Congress as not 
rei i its own mind or of being divided in its counsels, neither of which is 

rue. 

Having acted upon the distinct resolution above quoted, and strictly in ac- 
cordance with its terms, and having received the approval of your chairman of 
the harbor committee in thus acting, it would seem that the statement made 
about division in the counsels of the chamber of commerce must be true. For 
this I am not responsible, my desire being, as a Re ntative and as amember 
of the chamber of commerce, to secure to New York the improvement of its 
harbor apos some well devised system which will give us a channel of at least 
30 feet of water at low tide, without wasting the public money upon tentative 
schemes which have not received the approval of either the engineers of the 
Army or of any competent board of experts. Iam the more confirmed in this. 
course by the following extract from the letter of General Newton, of the 23d 
ene to Hon. A. S. WILIIs, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


rs: 
“Tknow ofno mapas any experience who would rely upon dredging in this 


5 asa porary measure in default of a better method, and it may 
be said that there is no certainty even of temporary benefit from dredging to last 
sufliciently long to prove of advantage to navigation.” 

In view of the apparently contradictory position of the chamber upon the ques- 
tions at issue, I deem it due to me that you will as soon as possible make an au- 
thoritative statement as to what the chamber of commerce really wishes to have 
done in reference to appropriations for the harbor in the pending bill. Owing to 
divided counsels, and 3 contradictory action, Senator MILLER, who is 
doubtless as desirous of carr: out your views as I am, and myself are placed 
in the position of antagonizing each other, when both of us, I have no doubt, 
sincerely desire to co-operate for the of the harbor. I venture, therefore, 
to ask areply to this letter by return of mail, or by telegraph, if possible, in order 
that it may be fore the conference committee on the river and harbor bill 
shall make their final report. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT. 
James M. Brown, 


Esq. 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, New York city. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF New YORK, 
New York, July 26, 1886. 

DEAR Sm: Lam in receipt of your favor of July 25 and have submitted tho 
same to the executive committee and to the committee on harbor and shipping 
of this chamber and beg to say that I officially, the executive committee of the 
chamber, the chairman of the harbor and shipping committee, A. F. Higgins, 
esq., all unite in confirming the letter of Mr. C. N. Bliss of July 23, addressed to 
Senator and to which you have referred. 

We also confirm the joint resolution of the executive committee and of the 
5 on harbor and shipping of this chamber of June 10, Which was as 
‘follows: 

“Resolved, That these committees learn with pleasure and gratitude that 
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through the efforts of Senator WARNER MULLER an appropriation of $1,000,000 
has been placed in the river and harbor bill for the improvement of New York 
Harbor, and we respectfully uest that such amount be placed subject to the 
direction and judgment of . War, but not to be entirely confined 
to any one locality or plan of improvement.“ 

I assure you that in our united judgment there is no conflict in this chamber 
as to the desired appropriation. We agree with you that a commission is wise 
and desirable, but we emphatically support the desirability of the a riation 
of the $750,000 at this time and to be expended upon such plansas Secretary 
of War may approve. Under the wording of the bill I understand the Secre- 
tary of War has full power over the plans to be adopted as well as the e nd- 
iture of this sum. If this is not carefully guarded in the bill, sx goar etter 
seems to convey that it is not, I am sure no one will object to modifying the 

logy of the bill to meet this requirement. This would, I hope, 
meet your present objections,and I trust you will see your way clear to make 
the suggested chan, ane then give it your hearty support. 
80 ab, a ` 


Yours ly, 
JAS. M. BROWN, President. 
Hon, AnRA S. HEWITT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF New YORK, 
í New York, July 19, 1836, 
DEAR SIR: The chamber of commerce has endeavored to embody in the bill 
8. 2157, now before the House after being passed by the Senate, legislation 
deemed absolutely necessary to the protection and preservation of this harbor, 
and, as well, prudent s Dolomedes tf the Government will be saved useless 
or inexpedient expenditure of money, all the results of many years ot ineffective 
State measures and efforts, and as the only hope of relief from acts of vandal- 
ism only to be reached by this bill. In lf of the people of this State and 
city, and as well of the whole nation to which this ocean highway is so impor- 
tant and valuable, we respectfully ask your individual consent and action in 
having this measure taken up and passed atthissession. Your compliance can 
ouly be creditable to your om. and the boon to this port and cjty will beso 
nt that we will ever remember your exertions for us with gratitude. 


meer JAS. M. BROWN. 
President Chamber of Commerce. 
CHAS, S, SMITH, 
nt, 


Vice- 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
á Chairman Executive Committee, 
SOLON HUMPHREYS, 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS,. 
Chairman of Committee on Harbor and Shipping. 
Hon. ABRAM S. 


Hxwrrr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, ANNAPOLIS. 


Mr. COMPTON. I move to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union from the further consideration of a 
bill (S. 201) to provide for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Annapolis, Md., and put the same upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Do de yur er eee of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase a site for,and cause to be erected thereon, a 
suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, for the accommodation of the 
office, custom-house, and other Government offices, at the city of Annapo- 
is, Md, e plans, specifications,and full estimates for said building shall be 
previously made and roved according to law, and shall not exceed for the 
site and building complete the sum of $100,000: Provided, That the site ee 
shal) leave the building unexposed to danger from fire in adjacent buildings by 
an open of not less than 50 feet, including streets and alleys; and for the 
purposes herein mentioned the sum of $100,000is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
di on of the of the F eee. Further, That no money 
appropriated for this purpose shall be available until a valid title to the site for 
— building shall be vested in the United States, nor until the State of Mary- 
Jand shall have ceded to the United States exclusive ju iction over the same. 
— during the time the United States shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all 
purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said State and the 

service of civil process therein. $ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURROWS. Are terms of United States courts held there? 

Mr. COMPTON. I hope the House will indulge me for a few min- 
utes to state the case, 

Mr. BURROWS. I only want an answer to my question. 


Mr, COMPTON. No, sir; there is notany United States court held 
there. 

Mr. BURROWS. What are the receipts? 

Mr. COMPTON. The office pays nearly $10,000. 

Mr. BURROWS. What are the receipts from customs? 

Mr. COMPTON. The receipts from customs, and I speak only from 


ey not having the figures at hand, are from four to five hundred 
0 

Mr. BURROWS. How much rent is paid for the post-office? 

Mr. COMPTON. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, I will state ex- 
actly the reasons for this bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not wish to object, but simply call attention 
to these facts, because otherwise I am apprehensive that the bill might 
provoke lengthy discussion. 

Mr. COMPTON. If the gentleman will hear me for a moment I 
-think he will be satisfied. 

~ The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan states that he does 
not object. Pod 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Iam not willing that the right 
to object should be altogether waived. Iam willing to hear a state- 
ment from the gentleman as to the necessity for this building subject 
to the right to object. 

Mr. COMPTON. This bill passed the Senate in the Forty-eighth 
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Congress by a unanimous vote and came to the House, where it was re- 
ported back unanimously from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds accompanied by their report. 

The facts are about as I shall state them. In the first place, as every 
one knows, Annapolis is the capital of the State of Maryland. It is, I 
believe, with but two exceptions, the only State capital in the country 
which has not had provision made for a public building of some kind. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. What is the necessity for it there? 

Mr. COMPTON. The necessity is that there is no building at pres- 
ent available which can be rented to serve the purposes for which this 
building is contemplated. Twice the post-office in that city has been 
robbed, and a bill has been already passed by Congress at my sugges- 
tion appropriating nearly $6,000 on account of money lost by robbery 
because of the insecurity of the building. 

Everybody knows that Annapolis is the seat of the Naval Academy, 
one of the most important, if not the most important institution of a 

ublie character in this country. There are connected with that estab- 

ishment, from the superintendent down, nearly or quite one thousand 
Government employés, and there is a constant communication between 
the Government and that institution. 

Let me say in addition, Mr. Speaker, that the receipts from this office 
in the Treasury amount to between seven and ten thousand dollars over 
and above the expenditures; and $100,000 worth of business is done 
there in the way of banking, business by virtue of the system with 
which gentlemen are familiar in the post-oflices of the country. 

I do think that if there is a bill before this Congress which ought to 
claim the consideration of the House, and which is entitled to favorable 
attention at the hands of the Congress of the United States, it is the 
bill now pending before you, and for which I ask consideration to-day. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Iwill state one or two reasons 
why I feel constrained to oppose the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? Because if there is 
objection the bill is not before the House for discussion. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I will not object to considera- 
tion if I may be permitted to give my reasons for opposing the bill. 
But without this privilege I shall not give my consent to its considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair will ask if there is other objection? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let us have a vote upon it. 

The SPEAKER. Of course there will be a vote if consent is given 
for its consideration; but the Chair desires now to know whether there 
is objection to its consideration. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I will consent to consideration 
upon the condition I have stated; otherwise I will not. I shall only 
consent with the understanding that I be permitted to make some re- 
marks in opposition to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, It will be open to debate if it is before the House 
for consideration. 

Mr. RANDALL: Would that give the gentleman from Arkansas 
one hour? For if so I shall have to object. 

Mr. BURROWS. Can the report be read? 

eee SPEAKER. It can be as a part of the debate if the bill is con- 
si š 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask unanimous consent to have the report read, 
subject to the right of objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. If it gives the gentleman one hour on this bill I 
shall feel it incumbent upon me to object for the reason that I hope to 
have in the House a report from the conferees on the sundry civil bill, 
and I would not like to have the gentleman occupy an hour and keep 
me from taking up that report for consideration. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I have no intention of occupy- 
ing over five or ten minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Very well; I have no objection. 

Mr. COMPTON. If permitted I will read the report. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Does this come up by unanimous 
consent? ` 

The SPEAKER, Unanimous consent is being asked to take it up. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will reserve the right to object subject to the 
same conditions made by the gentleman from Arkansas who announced 
his desire to be heard in reference to the bill. 

Sine! AREARE: Is there further objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. = 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The proposition here submitted 
is to spend $100,000 for the construction of a public building in one of 
our towns. I have very serious doubts about my doing my duty in 
permitting this proposition to become a question of privilege at this 
time, for I am afraid the House is not very reliable in voting upon bills 
to erect public buildings. 

Gentlemen will not fail to note that the gentleman from Maryland 
has stated only negative reasons why this expenditure should be made 
at this point. It is an old place, rich in Revolutionary traditions; but 
that does not furnish the commercial or business necessity for an ex- 
penditure of this character. : 

The time and again has been robbed; but that is only a 
reason why we should vote a few hundred dollars to buy a burglar- 
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put the safe in. The gentleman wants a court-house, when he dis- 
tinctly states he has no court. He wants a custom-house; and I hold 
in my hand the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
this pe be abolished as aport of customs. I have 5 ore 
the Ways and Means Committee a bill that is indorsed by the 

of the Treasury to abolish that and similar ports where the cost of col- 
lecting the customs is more than $2 for every $1 collected. The receipts 
are $875 a year, and the expenditures are $2.51 for every dollar that is 
collected. And now it is proposed you should spend $100,000 to pro- 
vide a custom-house at a place where it is ashame that we maintain a 
customs port at all, and to provide a court-house for a place where you 
have no court to occupy it. 

If the question should come up here of making that the seat of a 
United States court, of course it would receive fair consideration. 
But do you propose to forestall your liberty of action and your freedom 
of judgment by putting in $100,000 as a hostage to compel you not to 
make yourselves ridiculous by refusing to give that place a court when 
you have agreed to give it a court-house, however unnecessary it may 
appear that they should have a court with all its expenses of mainte- 
nance ? 

On these 


unds I oppose this measure as a lavish and unwise 
piece of 1 
is 


c policy. The gentleman has not stated what is the 
rental of hi office. So far as thenaval establishmentis concerned 

-we provide all the buildings that are necessary for the Naval Academy, 
and unless the record for this post-office is something like 5 per cent. 
on $100,000, and if we take into consideration the line of for 
a janitor and other things that always come along with these public 
buildings, there is not the slightest necessity or justification for erecting 
this public building or any other of a like character, 

Iam willing, although I have profound convictions in this case, to 
let this question be submitted to the House, but I will promise the 
House I will be more scrupulous about discharging my duty if I am 
equally cognizant of such reasons for not erecting a public building 
than to grant unanimous consent again when a similar case comes up, 
if this bill passes. It is said I should permit a vote. I will incline 
to the generous and confiding side and permita vote, and then we shall 
see, and I have my fears and doubts about it, whether any proposition 
for erecting a public building can be too bad to pass. The tendency 
seems to be irresistible to stand together upon any and all proposi- 
tions to vote away the public money, when the country is groaning 
under taxation and has a debt carrying interest which needs to be paid 
with surplus funds, I fully expect that this will be my last consent 
for the consideration of a bill proposing a lavish and unwarranted ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think on a measure like this we should 
have a yea-and-nay vote, at this stage of the session at any rate. 

Mr. BLAND. Let the vote be first taken by a division. 

Mr. McADOO. Is an amendment to the bill in order? 

The SPEAKER. Itis. 

Mr. MCADOO. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the bill by striking out ‘ $100,000” and inserting *‘ $20,000." 

Mr. MCADOO addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, With the permission of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo] I will reserve my time, 
yielding him what time he wants in order that I may retain the floor 
and not allow discussion to take too wide a range, as I promised the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that I would guard 
against that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey will, then, pro- 
ceed in the time of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr.SCOTT. Tunderstood the gentleman from Arkansas only claimed 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. That is what theChair understood. He stated to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, when that gentleman was about to 
object, that he would not occupy more than five minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I did not object to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] proceeding, but I did not want the right to oc- 
cupy the floor for an hour should be given him, because in the mean 
time the sundry civil conference report might come in. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApnoo] 
has the floor. 

Mr. MCADOO. Just one word in behalf of my amendment. Out- 
side of the fact that the Legislature of Maryland meets once a year in 
this old, pi ue, and historic town of Annapolis, it is absolutely 
as stationary and dead commercially as the ancient, venerable, and in- 
teresting city of Alexandria in Virginia. I am sure that a $20,000 
building is more than sufficient to meet all the postal and revenue col- 
lection wants of this quiet and sedate old town of Annapolis. The 
town has no commercial significance whatever, as is shown by the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury asking that the customs-house at 
that point be abolished. It has no manufacturing interests. It has 
ceased long since to be a port of any „„ Even 
in months with an R in them the native oyster comports himself in keep- 
ing with the quiet dignity of the place. 
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Mr. FINDLAY. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. McADOO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FINDLAY. The gentleman from New Jersey is on the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Will he inform the House what part of the 
naval appropriation goes to the maintenance of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis? 

Mr. McADOO. That has nothing to do with the question, as my 
friend must know, I dislike to oppose my excellent friend from Mary- 
land [Mr. Compron], but feel it to be my duty to ask at least a reduc- 
tion of this appropriation. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. How much time does the 

tleman want? 

Mr. COMPTON. Five minutes, at most. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes. ; 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised, sir, and I do not hes- 
itate to express my surprise, at the opposition which has been mani- 
fested to this bill, particularly opposition coming from the quarters 
from which it does come. These gentlemen upon my right [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas] and upon my left [Mr. McApoo] have 
sat here and silently, without a murmur, have seen bills passed, and 
have helped to pass bills, ofa similar character to this, bills of no more 
merit if of half so much merit as the one now pending before this House 
which they are now opposing. 

The gentleman from New Jersey says that the town of Annapolis is 
as dead commercially as the town of Alexandria. Sir, he does not 
know of what he speaks. He says that the town of Annapolis has no 
commercial interests and no manufacturing interests. Sir, there is 
being built to-day by capital from the State represented by the gentle- 
man from Maine a railroad into that town which will bring there a 
trade and a connection which will make the town necessarily of com- 
mercial importance. Besides, sir, it has an oyster-packing interest 
which is worth ten times more than any manufacturing interest in the 
city of Alexandria, and very much more than many of the manufact- 
ing interests in the State which the gentleman from New Jersey repre- 
sents. 

Sir, as I said at the outset, this is the only capital of any State in 
this country, except possibly the capitals of Delaware and Florida, 
which has not an appropriation for a public building. This ancient 
town of Annapolis, connected closely as it is with this great national 
capital—the eyrie in which the young eaglets of the Republic are taught 
to plume their wings for the flights of their after lives—is certainly en- 
titled to ask some consideration at the hands of this Congress, 

Sir, who knows but that at the next robbery of the post-oflice of An- 
napolis, as a result of the opposition upon this floor to providing an ad- 
equate public building there, some Government document of value, 
incalculable in dollars and cents, may be carried away or destroyed? 
Two robberies have already ned there. I appeal to this House 
not to treat this old historic town of Annapolis and its interests preju- 
dicially when they have considered favorably so many other bills sim- 
ilar to this. I said that Annapolis was the only State capital which 
had not had an appropriation for a public building, except perhaps the 
capitals of Delaware and Florida. I have just been informed that 
Dover, the capital of Delaware, has a public building. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. Speaker, as a tribute to the eloquence of tha 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Compton] I will modify my amend- 
ment so as to make the amount $50,000. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of almost. personal 
privilege. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I yield the gentleman five min- 
utes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of my friend the Rep- 
resentative of the eighth district of Virginia, in which the city of 
Alexandria is located, and as almost the senior member from Virginia 
(very soon to pass away from this scene), I feel constrained to rise toa 
question of almost personal privilege when the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. McApoo] of the city of Alexandria as more dead 
than Annapolis. [Laughter.] It seems to me that the announcement 
of the death of so venerable a city as Alexandria ought almost to call 
for an adjournment of the House; but I take it for granted, sir, that 
the flowers that bloom“ in Alexandria have nothing to do with 
this case. [Laughter.] And I hope that Alexandria will be excused 
from being put ee of Annapolis as one of the two dead cities in 
which no public buildings are to be erected. [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey as modified. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Iwill ask the gentleman from 
Maryland to state what is the annual rental of the post-office building 
at Annapolis. 

Mr. COMPTON. Iam unprepared to say. 


reports. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There is not a single fact 
stated to justify this expenditure. 

Mr. BLAND. Imoveto lay the bill and the pending amendment on 
the table. ’ 

The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill, and although the House may 


I am relying upon the 
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lay a Senate bill upon the table, as a matter of courtesy it usually ab- 
stains from doing so. 

Mr. BLAND. I withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
sara New Jersey (Mr. McApo0] to strike ont “$100, 000” and in- 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I-ask for the previous ques- 
tion upon the bill and the amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 34, noes 86. 

The question being taken on ordering the bill to be read a third time, 
there were—ayes 87, noes 55. 

Mr. SOWD. o quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SowpEN and Mr. COMPTON were ap- 


inted. 
riie WARNER, of Ohio. We may as well have the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
121, nays 91, not voting 110; as follows: 


YEAS—121, 
Adams, J.J. Ford, Louttit, Singleton, 
Baker, Frederick, Lovering, yder, 
Barnes, Mahoney, > 
Barry, A bury, Stephenson, 
Bennett, Gibson, ©, H Melona, Charles 
Bliss, Green, W. McKenna, St. Martin. 
Blount, Grou Merriman, Stone, W. j , Ky. 
Boutelle, G 4 Milliken, Strait, 
Brady, Harmer, Mitchell, Struble, 
Browne, T. M. Hatch, M “ Swinburne, 
Brown, W. W. Heard, Murphy, Swope, 
um, Henderson, J.S. Neal, Symes, 
Campbell, T. J. Henderson, T.J. Neece, Y, 4 
hi Hepburn, Nelson, Taylor, Zach. 
Gonapton Hewitt” O Ferai Townshend,” 
mpton, Ee + 
Conger, Hiestand, Hara, i 
Cooper, Hill, O'Neill, Charles 8 
Cowles, Hiscock, O'Neill, J.J. , Van Eaton, 
Crisp, Hadas x ý rade 
* * p 
Culberson, Johnson, F, A Dune, Wakefield, 
Curtin, Johnston, T, D, Pindar, heeler, 
EDOS King, 3 Reid, J. W. Wilkins, 
Ding! ey, 
Dougherty, Rowell, Wise, 
Dowdney, Lawler, Ryan, Wolford, 
trout, 5 — Woodburn. 
Libbey, 8 
a Little, Scranton, 
Findlay, Lore, Shaw, 
NAYS—61. 
Allen, J.M. Ely, Kelley, 7 — 
. Everhart, Kleiner, n, 
ont, 5 La Follette, Riggs, 
Bingham, Le Fevre, Seney, 
Bland, Forney, Lowry, 
Bound, Fuller, Matson, Seymour, 
Boyle, ed McAdoo, Skinner, 
Breckinridge, C. R. Gilfillan, M 5 Smalls, 
Breckinridge, WCP. Glass, MeMillin, Sowden, 
II. Rae. Spooner, 
Bunnell Halsell, Stone, E. F. 
Caldwell Moffatt, Taulbee, 
Cle * ite Oates, ` ae argh 
ments, 
Cobb, Hitt, Parker, Wi J.H. 
Cox, Holman, Payne, Warner, A. J. 
Daniel, Hopkins, Weaver, A. J. 
4 Hutton, ‘idcock, Weaver, J. B. 
Davidson, A. C. Trion, Pirce, eber, 
Dockery, Jackson, Plumb, West, 
Dunn, James, 4 White, A. C. 
Eden, Johnston, J. T. Whiting. 
Eld „ Jones, J. II. Ranney, 
NOT VOTING—110. 
Adams, G. E. 3 Jones, J. T. Romeis, 
Aiken, Croxton, Ketcham, Sadler, 
Allen, C. H. x Laffoon, 
Anderson, C. M. Davenport, Spriggs, 
Anderson, J. A. Davidson, R. H. M. Lindsley, x 
Arnot, vis, ng, 
Atkinson, Dawson, Lyman, J.W. 
Ballentine, Dorsey, Markham, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Barbour, Dunham, n rm, 
Barksdale, ; McKinley, Taylor, E.B. 
Beach, Felton, Miller, Taylor, L II. 
Blanchard, Foran, Is, Taylor, J. M. 
Bragg, ger, Morrill, Thomas, J. 
Brown, C. E. Gibson, Eustace Morrow, I 3 
Brumm, Glover, Muller, Tillman, 
x “ Negley, Turner, 
Burleigh, Green, R. 8. O Donn ‘Van Schaick, 
Burnes, Grosvenor, 3 8 
Burrows, Hale, wen, ‘allace, 
Butterworth, K l, Ward, T. B. 
Cabell, Hanback, Warner, 
Campbell, ve 5 ees Well 
Cam: . ynes, Phe 
Candler, d — D. B. „T. B. . 
Cannon, enley, inans, 
Caswell, Rice, Worthington. 
Clardy, Houk, Robertson, S 
Collins, Howard, Rogers, 


So the bill was ordered to be read a third time. 


Mr. PETERS. As Jam paired with the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. MARTIN], and do not know how he would vote on this question, 
I have refrained from vı 

oe h I am paired 


Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. BURLEIGH. 
Mr. HENLEY with Mr. HANBACK. 

Mr. Comstock with Mr. Burrows. 

Mr. MOKINLEY with Mr. MILLS. 

Mr. CABELL with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. HAYNEs. 

Mr. JoHN M. TAYLOR with Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR. 
Mr. MILLER with Mr. BUCHANAN. 


Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. REESE with Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. 

Mr. STORM with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. RoGERs with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. SADLER with Mr. VAN SCHAICK. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, 

Mr. BARBOUR with Mr. LIBBEY. 

Mr. BRAGG with Mr. CASWELL. 

Mr. BARKSDALE with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

Mr. DAwson with Mr. RANNEY. 

Mr. ARNOT with Mr. THomas, of Illinois. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, with Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. JONES, of ‘Alabama, with Mr. BROWN, of Ohio’ 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. Gmsor, of West Virginia, with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN with Mr, PETERS. 

Mr. Croxton with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. PEEL with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

For this day: 

Mr. EEn of Ohio, with Mr. GOFF. 

On this vote: 

Mr. LArroon with Mr. REED, of Maine. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY with Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. CLARDY with Mr. LONG. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The bill was accordingly read the third time. 

The question being taken on the passage of the bill, there were— 
ayes 77, noes 52. 

Mr. SOWDEN. No quorum. è 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SOWDEN and Mr. COMPTON were ap- 
pointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 114, noes 51. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. COMPTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pusm: and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
tal 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insisted on its amendments disagreed to by the 
House to the bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
and for other purposes; asked a further conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and had ted as conferees 
on the part of the Senate Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and Mr. BECK. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MATSON, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order of busi- 


ness. 

Mr. RANDALL. Unless the Chair desires to proceed with the call 
of Seay will A a conference report. — $ 

EAK e conference report precedence, of course, 

but the rules require the call of States and Territories for the introduc- 
tion of bills and joint resolutions for reference, and the conference re- 
port can be called up afterward. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to conform to the wishes of the Chair. 

Mr. BELMONT. I move that the morning hour for the call of States 
and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint resolutions be dis- 
pensed and that by unanimous consent members shall be allowed 
to file their and joint resolutions with the Clerk, to be entered on 
the Journal and in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves, by unani- 
mous consent, to dispense with the formal call of States and ‘Territories, 
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and that members be allowed to present them to the Clerk for 
Is there objection ? 
Mr. COLLINS. I object. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL. I will come in now. I present a report from the 
committee of conference, which I ask to be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: j 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the (H. R. 9478) making priations 
for sum civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year en June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes, after full and free conference have been unable to 


agree. 
S. J. RANDALL, 
W. H. FORNEY, 
THOS. RYAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


W. B. ALLISON, 
E. HALE, 
J. B. BECK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will be quiet, as 
my voice is not strong to-day. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will not proceed until members 
resume their seats and order is preserved. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the report shows a disagreement as 
to the entire number of amendments of the Senate, and the whole bill 
is in controversy. Our conferees desired to come back with a report 
showing where the two Houses did agree, but the Senate conferees 
ferred full disagreement; in fact, the conferees have really pr ga 
201 amendments out of 243. So that 42 only are still in controversy. 

The bill as it went to the Senate appropriated $21,311,525.24. The 
bill as passed by the Senate appropriated 524, 418,375.32. The increase, 
therefore, made by the Senate was 83, 106, 150.08. 

The amount receded from by the Senate is $1,803,460.32. The 
amount receded from by the House, $974,286.94. 

The forty-two amendments about which there is disagreement in- 
volve an amount of $229,103.82. Of the $974,286.94 receded from by 
the House there are various items in reference to which recession was 
compelled on the part of the House conferees because of bills which 
have become law since action was taken on this bill by the House 
committee and House, those items aggregating $476,750. So that the 
recession by the House of the amount within the discretion of the 
conferees of the House is half a million of money. 

I will enumerate the matter about which there is disagrement. 

There is di ent in reference to amendments of the Senate from 
No. 80 to No. 105, which relate to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The House desired to reduce the number of field officers and also the 
office force, and to make a change in some of the salaries of these officials. 
There are many matters, if these were out of the way, the Senate would 
recede from, resulting in farther reduction in the amount of the bill. 

The next amendments on which there is disagreement are 138 and 


139. 
| That is the appropriation for the completion and change of the origi- 
nal plan in connection with the Pension building on Judiciary Square. 

The House desired, as soon as the building shall be completed in the 
manner oraa in the House bill, certain other bureaus under the 
controlof the Secretary of the Interior now occupying rented buildings 
to the extent of $37,000 shall go into that Pension building, thus sav- 
ing to the Government the amount now paid for outside rent. 

There is, the House conferees thought when this was done, sufficient 
room to accommodate all of these bureaus, as provided for in the House 
bill. The Senate dissent from that view, but agree to the appropria- 
tions as fixed by the House for the completion of the building and put- 
ting it in such order as to receive all of these bureaus, or some of them 
at least. 

Perhaps I ought to say that the Senate conferees, or some of them 
rather I believe, think this building, if put in complete order, would 
be ample for the purpose, and would not resist placing some of these 
bureaus, if not all of them, in that building, thereby saving to the 
Government $37,000 now paid in rent. ; 

The next matter of disagreement relates to the land service. While 
a settlement might have been reached on one or two or three 
of these amendments embraced in Nos. 146, 148, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
154, and 155, there being a disagreement on some of them, the conferees 
thought it better to bring the entire number back. The first is under 
the head of protecting the public lands: 

For the protection of the public lands from illegal and fraudulententry or ap- 
propriation. 

The House provided $90,000 for this service. The Senate placed the 
amount at $75,000. I can say to the House I think if there could be 
an agreement reached as to some of the other items the Senate conferees 
might possibly recede and permit the House amount to be fixed as a 
final recommendation of the conferees. The House conferees adhere 
tenaciously to the $90,000. i $ 

The nextitem of disagreement is that in relation to the swamp lands, 
amendment numbered 148, for which the House appropriated $15,000; 
the Senate increased it to $20,000. The House would recede and ac- 
cept the $20,000 provided the rest of these amendments could be agreed 


upon or some conclusion reached in regard to all of those points of dis- 
agreement covered by the public-land service. 

Amendment numbered 150, to enable the reproduction of worn and 
defaced official on file, was fixed by the House at $5,000, and by 


the Senate at $10,000. I think in this connection I can say also that 
the Senate will probably recede in that matter. Amendment 151 is 
for furnishing transcripts of records and plats, $5,000, which amount is 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
There will not be any difficulty about that if the matters embraced in 
the preceding amendments can be arranged. 

The survey of the public lands, for which the House appropriated 
$50,000, is provided for in the House bill, and to this the Senate have 
incorporated amendments numbered 152, 153, and 154. The language 
of the House bill was— 

And the sum hereby supro, as far as may be nevessary, may be ex- 


pennen for the examination of surveys in the field to test the accuracy of the 
work, 


The Senate amendments, if adopted, will make it read: 

And of the sum hereby appropriated $10,000, or so much thereof as may be nec 
essary, may be expen for the examination of surveys in the fleld made under 
this appropriation, &c, 2 

It will be observed that while $50,000 is given for the surveys of the 
public lands, and the discretion is allowed for the expenditure of the 
entire amount for the examination of what may be called alleged fraud- 
ulent entries and the detection of fraud in connection with that matter. 
Both sides seem equally determined in relation to this matter, and the 
conferees of the House were unwilling to move at all from the position 
the House had taken unless they first came here and informed the House 
of their difficulties in this direction. My own judgment is that if the 
House conferees felt themselves at liberty there could be an agreement 
reached as to these items going to appropriate $25,000 to be used for 
the survey of the public lands and the other $25,000 for the purpose of 
the investigations of fraudulent entries. 

The next amendment about which there is disagreement, No. 159, 


relates to the Yellowstone Park. Here is a park I think 55 miles in 
length in one direction and 65 miles in length in the other. There are 
eleven civilian officials there w. the Senate desire to continue. The 


House conferees are of opinion that eleven men with the civil authority 
of law only are altogether inadequate to the care and protection of snch 
a vast domain as that, and desire to appropriate $20,000, to be used in 
the repair of roads and bridges, and to provide that hereafter there shall 
be a company of cavalry stationed there by order of the proper author- 
ities for the protection of the park. While the House is quite deter- 
mined in that direction the Senate conferees seemed to be equally de- 
termined in the other. - 

The next amendment, No. 160, relates to the appropriation of $50,- 
000 for the erection of a ital building for convict and homicidal in- 
sane persons at Saint Elizabeth, the Government Insane Hospital. I 
think there could be an agreement reached as to thatif the rest of these 
matters were reconciled. i 

Amendments 227 and 228 relate to the stenographers for the judges 
of the S e Court. It will be remembered that I, in my own 
individual relation, on the floor when this bill was under considera- 
tion offered an amendment permitting this provision to be incorpo- 
rated into law. But when I come to act as conferee I necessarily sink 
my ownindividual beliefs in that and conform to the opinion of the 
House; and we have, therefore, with unanimity I think, dissented from 
this proposition, believing that the House having had that provision 
rejected on a point of order, and not having sought in any other way 
possible to embrace it within the bill, we preferred to come back and 
give the House the opportunity of action as to this particular clause. 

The next three amendments, which are the concluding amendments 
about which there is a difference, are Nos. 230, 232, and 233, under the 
heading, Works of Art.” i 

Amendment 230 is as follows: : 

For the purchase of works of art, and the necessary cleaning and repairing 
including new frames, under the direction of the Joint Committee on the 
Library of Congress, $10,000. 

This is a provision which places at the disposal of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library $10,000 for the purchase of such works of art as 
they in their judgment see fit to buy for the ornamentation of this 
building. The House conferees believe that whatever the purchases 
are to be of this sort ought to be made with the direct approval of the 
two Houses of Congress. 

The same remark applies to the other two amendments of the Sen- 
ate, No. 232 and No. 233, which are as follows: 

For the purchase of the painting of “The First Fight of Ironclads,“ by W. 


For the purchase of the painting entitled Farming in Dakota,” by Carl Guth- 
erz, $3,000, : 

This is a summary of the disagreements. The Senate further in- 
sists, and the House conferees in form ask for like action by the House, 
but desire if possible by the discussion which may occur in this con- 
nection an expression of the sentiments in some degree even informally 
of the House in these particulars. I am now ready to yield to any gen- 
tleman who desires to be heard on any of these amendments. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to call attention to the amendment in 
to the Pension building. The Senate amendment strikes out 
that part of the House bill which provides an appropriation for com- 
peung the fourth story for the occupancy of ‘‘the General Land Office, 
dian Office, Bureau of Education, Office of the Commissioner of Rail- 
roads, Bureau of Labor, the office of the agent for the payment of pen- 
sions in the District of Columbia, and Office of the Geological Survey.” 

I believe the Senate did not insert any specific amount. 

Mr. RANDALL. There really will be no difficulty about that ap- 
propriation for the completion of the building. The only difficulty is 
about the occupation of the building. The Senate conferees prefer that 
matters should be adjusted after the completion of the building. The 
House conferees thought it could be as well fixed now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to call attention very briefly to the prop- 
osition which is embraced in the present bill and the amendment of 
the Senate. It is proposed by the House provision to locate certain 
public offices in the new part of the fourth story of this building. I 
want to state to the gentleman from Pennsylvania I have taken the 
pains to visit the Pension building recently, since this subject was be- 
fore the House a short time ago, to see for myself what rooms would 
be provided for the occupancy of the offices I have named if this pro- 
vision as embraced in the House bill is adopted. 

The fourth story of that building as now contemplated for comple- 
tion will not have any openings on the outside of the building at all 
but will be lighted by a sky-light and will receive air only from the 
inside court of the building. 

Mr. RANDALL. I willstate to the gentleman that that fourth story 
is only intended for record rooms. No clerks are to work there under 
any circumstances, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad to hear the gentleman say so because 
I do not think it would be safe even for life to put a human being in 
that fourth story in summer, the rooms being lighted by sky-lights 
only and having ventilation only from the court which has no outside 
communication. To do so would be forcing human beings into a place 
not suitable for human existence. 

I have endeavored to call the attention of the committee, however, 
and of the House to the necessity of putting another story on the build- 
ing, and with that in view I desire to move at the proper time to re- 
cede from our-disagreement to the Senate amendment and concur 
therein with the following amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. The original bill provided that the fourth story 
should be used for records. I do not yield for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill read it: 

That the work on the fourth story of the building be suspended until fur- 
ther appropriation be specifically made therefor; ‘and that the Architect of the 
Treasury Department be, and he is hereby, authorized to prepare and transmit 
to Congress at the next session a plan and estimates of cost for the construction 
of a mansard story on said building to take the place of the fourth story as con- 
templated on the present plan. 

This will give the Government another story suitable for office-rooms 
over the entire area of this building; a story adapted to the very offices 
named in this bill; while the story provided for in the bill when com- 
pleted will not be useful for anything except for storage purposes. 

A very small cost will give us enough room for all the offices con- 
templated here, and the object of my amendment is that the Architect 
of the Treasury Department—it will cost the Government nothing— 
shall make an estimate of the cost and draw plans which will provide 
this additional room and which when provided will afford rooms suited 
for publicoffices. Wehave elevators in that building and another story 
added will not make a tall or unsightly building, but, in fact, will 
greatly improve the present architectural appearance, if I may use such 
an expression in speaking of this building. 

I think that a very little increase over the cost of preparing the fourth 
story room would put a mansard story upon the 1 which would 
greatly improve its eee unsightly appearance, and ish a large 
amount of useful office room at small expense. It will cost 
nothing to suspend work in the mean time upon the building and get 
a plan and estimate from the Architect of the Treasury for another 
story. It is with a view to that, and with a view to improving the ap- 
pearance of a building which is now extremely unsightly and not cred- 
itable to the architectural skill of our country, or to any person that has 
had anything to do with its construction, that I offer this amendment. 
I hope therefore the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
and the Committee on Appropriations will agree to this amendment, 
as it does not involve any additional expenditure but simply asks for 
an estimate from the Architect as to the cost of a mansard story to take 
the place of the fourth story contemplated by the present plan. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the Speaker be good enough to tell me how 
much time I have left? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman has occupied eight- 
een or twenty minutes, including the time occupied by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish tosay, Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], that in my judgment to take this 
building away from the architect who has been engaged in its con- 


struction and put in under another architect would not be wise, and 
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therefore, if I can, I shall at the proper time prevent that amendment 

from interfering with the general motion which I wish to make, that 

the House further insist upon this point, because I believe that after 

discussion the conferees will feel themselves at liberty to act in the 

8 of the wish of the House in matters about which there is 
isa, ent. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that this building ought to be com- 
pleted on the present plan, whether we provide to move the offices in 
or not; and I want to suggest to the gentleman, if the Senate will not 
recede, whether it would not be well to have an agreement by which 
the building could be completed at all events, and also a modification 
of the law as it now is, for I believe itis held by the Attorney-General 
that under the law none but the Pension Office can occupy the building. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is merely an opinion. 

Mr. CANNON. Butit has the force of Jaw. 

Mr. RANDALL. But we propose to put something in the law that 
will change that. It can not be possible that, with room vacant which 
would accommodate fourteen hundred clerks and with a rental of 
$37,000 a year against the Government for the use of buildings outside, 
the Congress can not say that that space shall be occupied when it is 
ready for occupation. 

Mr. CANNON, I agree with the gentleman, but I want to call his 
attention to the fact that unless a change is made in the existing law 
the Pension Office will continue to occupy the building to the exclusion 
of other offices. 

Mr. RANDALL, The position of the Commissioner of Pensions, as 
I understand him, is this: While he does not deny that there is room 
for fourteen hundred more clerks in that building, yet he does not want 
that room occupied by any other Department. Now, it had occurred 
to us that the Secretary of the Interior himself might consider that that 
was a place to be preferred to his present small and confined quarters in 
the Patent Office. I think all the conferees look to having ultimately 
some of the bureaus go into that office, and as I have said, perhaps the 
Secretary himself may conclude to go there also. I now yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, concerning the appropria- 
tion for the Yellowstone Park, as I understand the chairman of the 
committee, it is pro to have a company of cavalry sent there 

Mr. RANDALL, I said a company, but I will change the remark 
and say that we propose to have some cavalry sent there. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The present assistants employed in the 
park are not selected alone for the protection of the curiosities in the 
park, but also for the purpose of preserving the game; and since the 
new superintendent has been appointed he has selected mountaineers, 
men familiar with the passes in the mountains, men familiar with the 
habits of animals, men who are accustomed to the use of snow-shoes, 
and who can go in winter from place to place to protect the game from 
the hunters who go in there to destroy it. 

Aside from the preservation of objects of curiosity or interest, the 
purpose is to preserve the natural game in the park, and I believe that 
the idea of having a company of cavalry, or such a number of cavalry 
as may be necessary, sent up there is an excellent one. In conversa- 
tion with Lieutenant Kingman, the United States officer in charge 
there, who certainly is remarkably competent and whose work reflects 
great credit upon him, he told me he believed that ultimately the only 
way in which we could preserve the game in the park would be by the 
construction of immense stockades, in which the different species of 
native animals abounding in that section of the country may be pre- 
served. This could bedone by troops at trifling cost to the Government. 

Mr. RANDALL. Can the gentleman enumerate some of the animals 
out there? 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. I believe there are some seventy or 
eighty buffaloes now in the park, and a great many deer, elk, and an- 
telope. Two years ago, I believe, one enterprising hunter killed some 
forty deer in one herd that he caught in the snow. 

Now, the object of these assistants is to preserve the game. Any one 
who has visited that park must admit that it is the grandest object of 
interest in the United States; it is one which to-day is very largely 
attracting travelers from abroad who come here to witness those grand ob- 
jects ofinterest—nature’s wonders. Hence weshould beliberal in build- 
ing roadways in that park, in preserving the game there, and protecting 
the objects of interest. The reason the Senate so tenaciously clings to this 
feature of retaining these assistants is that many Senators have visited 
the park and recognize the benefit to be derived from the labors of those 
competent mountaineers in preserving and protecting the game. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON] whatever time he wishes. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the Senate 
amendment; and I differ from my friend from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] 
when he states that the reason this amendment has been urged by the 
Senate is that so many Senators have wandered around the spouting 
springs of the Yellowstone and have become so enamored of its beauty 
that they feel it necessary to make large expenditures to keep up the 
force now running that park. Ifthe gentleman would speak with the 
eandor which usually characterizes him, he would say that the real 
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reason is that the present superintendent of that park is from the State 
of Missouri, and that a prominent gentleman from his State is trying 
to xep that superintendent with his subordinates in control of the 
park. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. And he is the most efficient and compe- 
tent man you ever had there. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. ‘‘Mostefficient!’’ We will look into 
thatina moment. In the first place I want to call attention to the fact 
that there is in the existing law ample power to provide for the care of 
that park. The actof March, 1883, contains the following provision 
with reference to the care of the national park: 
bene — bor} Wa 8 ma . . 5 
vent trespassers and intruders from entering the park for the purpose of de- 


stroying the game or objects of curiosity therein, or for any other purpose pro- 
hibited by law, and to remove such persons from the park if found therein, 


That is the only statute authorizing the control of the national park. 
You have no law for your present system of a superintendent with as- 
sistants, except what has been put in an appropriation bill. What I 
have just read is the law giving the power to exercise proper care of 
that park, and it is this provision that we should be governed by. 

Now, here is a little empire, as has been shown, 55 by 65 miles in 
extent, and it is expected, as we now learn for the first time, that nine or 
eleven mountaineers“ are to control and regulate this park and pro- 
tect the game mountaineers’? from Illinois, ‘‘mountaineers’? from 
Missouri, ‘‘mountaineers’’ from every part of the country (except the 
mountains), who have been imported into that section within the last 
few months, many of whom would not know a bear from a jackal or a 
jack-rabbit from a jackass! [Laughter.] These are the kind of ‘‘mount- 
aineers’’ that Mr. Wear, the superintendent, is putting into that park. 
Isay, Mr. Speaker, that we have ceased to have a national park. It is no 
longer a national park, but the property ofa private corporation and aring 
of park hotels, That is the fact of the matter. There are now in the 
national park, under what is called the Park Hotel Association, five 
hotels. When you go to Saint Paul or Minneapolis and want to buy a 
ticket to the national park you are furnished with a ticket with cou- 
pons to stop at these hotels, which are in combination and practically 
in copartnership with the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, as I am 
informed. Theindependent hotels are not recognized in the transaction. 
I know of one instance—— 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, rose. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Just waita little. Iwill let you loose 
on the mountaineers“ presently. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I only wish to ask a question. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. All right. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Are you aware that this great corpora- 
tion you speak of is in bankruptcy—in the hands of a receiver? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. No, sir. There is one bankrupt cor- 
poration; but there is another full-fledged corporation, thoroughly 
armed and equipped, which now practically owns the National Park. 
My friend from Missouri should read up and inform himself. He is 
better about ‘‘ mountaineers’? than he is about this association. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I think I am posted on the facts. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. There is a regularly organized and 
equipped Park Hotel Association that has the National Park in its 
pocket; and I charge that the superintendent has gone to Saint Paul, 
as the agent both for the purchaser and the seller, to buy out or force 
out other hotel-owners there. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. 
ments are correct. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Absolutely correct. Let me make a 
further statement. The gentleman from Missouri has spoken of the 

resent superintendent as so far superior to preceding superintendents. 

t us see about him. 

I have seen with my own eyes an order of the Interior Department, 
which I understand this superintendent had brought about, requiring 
every vehicle for carrying freight to have a wagon-tire 4 inches wide. 

Mr. CANNON. Four inches and a half. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Iam corrected by my friend from Mi- 
nois, requiring them to have a wagon-tire 4 inches and a half, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that puts it in the power of the park monopoly 
to freeze out every man there who has his little wagon for hauling his 
lumber or food through the park. The poor man is thus practically 
driven from the park. 

Who recommended such an order? This superior gentleman who 
has raked the mountains for mountaineers to effectually guard this 
park! ; 

That is not all. . I appeal to members of the House who have visited 
the National Park within the last twelve or fourteen months. The regu- 
lations require that $1 shall be charged for carrying passengers from the 
station of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the great hotel at Mammoth 
Hot Springs. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. They are charged $2. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You are right, sir; they are charged 
$2. But when a member of Congress, on this floor now, pressed that 
‘faithful’? superintendent to know if such things were done he 


I do not think the gentleman’s state- 


evaded at first, but finally and reluctantly admitted that he knew it. 

Yet there is no letter on file from this vigilant superintendent” to 

mtr! he knew there were men who had violated the law in that great 
main. 

That is not all. The Government owns a great saw-mill there. I 
knowof one little hotel whose owner went to ask to havesawed 25, 000 feet 
of lumberatthat mill. Hewasdenied the privilege, although he offered 
to pay for it,and then that same mill, under the management at that 
park, turned around and sawed 1,000,000 fect of lumber for the ring 
hotels there, which fatten under the protecting wing of your ‘‘ compe- 
tent superintendent.” 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Is not the gentleman from Iowa speak- 
ing of the ring superintendent from his own State? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. No, sir; it was not. It was under the 
superintendence of Mr. Wear, a gentleman from your State. Thesuper- 
intendent from my State, Major Conger, fought the old hotel associa- 
tion with all his might until he brought down upon his head the whole 
force of that once powerful corporation. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. When did yoursuperintendent get out? 
They have not been out for six months. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Major Conger has been out for a year 
and a half at least. jor Carpenter, who succeeded him, was one of 
the first removals under this administration. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I assert all these things originated 
under your Republican superintendent. It was done when Mr. Teller 
was Secretary of the Interior. Then the old hotel system which you 
denounce was created. It has been only within the last few monthsa 
change has been made, and that ring has been driven out of the park. 
I therefore suggest to the gentleman not to indulge in any more rhet- 
oric. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. My dear boy, just keep your seat and, 
attend to your panthers, [Laughter.] I am making specifications; I 
am stating facts that have occurred and are now occurring under the 
present management. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. You had better furnish some plans with 
the specifications. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Let us see further about the present 
superintendent. Iam not done with him yet. My friend from Mis- 
souri is a great advocate of the laboring man. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Labor in this House. Does he, with his inquiring mind, 
in the interest of this superintendent, not know that there is posted up 
in this great hotel at the Mammoth Springs a notice that no laboring 
man is to be allowed to come into that hotel? 

Mr. Ọ NEILL, of Missouri. I have never seen it or heard of it. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. It is true, and I will tell you more, as 
chairman of the Committee on Labor, that the superintendent of that 
hotel, a man by the name of Strang, insults every laboring man who 
appears on the threshold of this hotel, a hotel which is being kept up 
for foreign flunkies, foreign aristocrats, and moneyed men from our 
own country who go there to spend their leisure hours under the pro- 
tection of these mountaineers.“ [Laughter. ] 

Bu O'NEILL, of Missouri. Will you give me a minute to answer 
9 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ihave no time to yield; the-gentle- 
man must get it from the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. If that fact is established I would vote to 
put him out very quick. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I have it on good authority. Another 
thing, too, Mr. Speaker: One man held a lease which authorized him 
to build a hotel of wood. He gothislumber on the ground for the pur- 
pose of finishing the hotel this very summer in order to be pre for 
the visitations of this year. This gentleman, Mr. Wear, the present 
superintendent of the park, came to him and questioned, him like an 
autocrat as to what he was about to do. Being fully answered he sto) 
him in his work, and then when asked for the reasons why he did so, 
he said it was because he could build the hotel of logs, for he held that 
lumber was not wood, but logs were. [Laughter.] Why, this fellow 
isa sort of a philosopher—this superintendent of the National Park. 
He knows and sees a fine distinction in the language of a contract, so 
that a man who is rearing a hotel of suitable and sightly character to 
be built of lumber is stopped and prevented from doing it because the 
superintendent holds that logs are wood butlumber is not! That is a 
very nice distinction indeed. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Will you not allow me just a minute? 

Mr. RANDALL. Ifthe gentleman from Iowa is through I will be 
glad to arrange so as to pass from this part of the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Just in a very few minutes. I will 
yield the floor to the gentleman from Pennsylvania after a word or two 
more. 

When this man of whom I have spoken appealed to the Secretary of 
the Interior he found that he could get no speedy remedy, but a tedi- 
ous correspondence and a provoking delay ensued. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Let me finish that part of the gentle- 
man’s 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman can get time from the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. I say when this man appealed to the 
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Secretary of the Interior by letters and telegram to have this wrong 
rectified, after having negotiated and negotiated, the day before yes- 
terday I received a letter from the gentleman saying that Wear’s tyr- 
anny had won and he had been compelled by the advanced season and 
the delay to give up the enterprise; and that, too, weeks after I had 
received an intimation that the superintendent of the park had sworn 
to freeze that man out of it. 

I assert here before this House and before the country that the Na- 
tional Yellowstone Park is in the hands of a copartnership between 
the Hotel Park Association and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
as itseems tome. I know the fact that independent lessees who had 
pone provisions at Saint Paul could not get them shipped to the park 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad, evidently hoping, as I fear, thereby 
to compel this single hotel to abandon its business because of not being 
able to put provisions upon the tables for the guests. 

It is time, I claim, that the House of Representatives of the United 
States should tell those pressing this amendment on the Senate that 
they can not put fancy officers in there to rule like tyrants over the 
park in the interests of a ring or corporation, when the law of the land 
has intended that this should be free to every American citizen whether 
he wears a plug hat or the garb of a workman; and my friend from 
Missouri wall appreciate that illustration, I apprehend. [Laughter.] 

I have much more that I would like to say in this connection, but 
having been invited to yield the floor for the purpose of ing as 
rapidly as f pesa with the consideration of this bill I will now yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] and also to the gentleman on the right, Mr. 
O'NEILL. I want to pass from the consideration of this Yellowstone 
Park matter. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this amendment 
may be adopted. I desire the House to understand that the people of 
Saint Louis have some higher ideas than that of merely prying open the 


doors of the Treasury. 

I do not know that the le of Saint Louis are particularly proud 

of, or particularly wra: up in, the gentleman who is now the super- 

“ intendent of the Yellowstone Park. If they are I do not know it; and 
I desire to state here that the last I heard of the superintendent of that 
park was that hehad become personally interested in a coal mine which 
was situated on the margin of the park; and that thereupon, or imme- 
diately thereafter, no doubt without the know of the Senator who 
introduced the bill, a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United 
States which would cut off that portion of the park, leaving it in his 
possession withatitle. If that is so it indicates jobbery. I do not mean 
to say that this is true; but if an investigation is moved into this 
matter by anybody, I vin undertake to introduce a gentleman of cred- 
ible character to this House who claims to be able to give the informa- 
tion necessary to substantiate that fact. 

I have carefully scrutinized this amendment, and notwithstanding 
the gentleman who last spoke insinuates that the members from Saint 
Louis can be influenced by the fact that this superintendent is from 
that State, I deem it only necessary to say in y that whoever may 
be in charge there, I hope most devoutly this amendment may be 
adopted. 

r. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I do not know where the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] got his information. He seems to be 
very well up in little points and little details, which it is marvelous 
that a man in a busy life herecan acquire. Ido know the superintend- 
ent of that park has incurred the eternal ill-will and hostility of a 
railroad ring which to-day hangs about the corridors surrounding this 
Chamber asking for the building of a railroad through that park; and 
I believe the gentleman from Iowa has obtained some little of his in- 
formation from the K who are identifled with that interest. 
They have shadowed this Hall and the Senate Chamber from the be- 


ginning of this session. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I will state to the gentleman that I 
am any railroad going through the National Park, as my voice 
and vote will tell when the time comes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I say the great crime that superintendent has com- 
mitted has been that he has stood up there a bulwark against that ring 
which has endeavored to destroy that park by the introduction of rail- 
roads into it. These are the men whogoaround and make those charges. 

I assert every charge the gentleman has made applies only to the 
former management. The leases he refers to were made under the late 
Republican administration, and the monopoly he refers to had for super- 
intendent of the parka gentleman from hisown State. As it proved a 
heavy loss, and went into the hands of a receiver, it is idle to refer to 
it. The present efficient superintendent has vindicated the judgment 
of the Secretary of the Interior in his appointment. He has enforeed 
the law and protected the property; and to-day the fact you have any 

e in that park is due more to that man’s courage, integrity, and 
ithful performance of duty than to the existing provisions of law. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] - 

Mr. RANDALL. I pow yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], who desires to be heard on the amend- 
ment providi 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I send a resolution to the 
desk with the view of obtaining on it an expression of the opinion of 
the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendments 227 and 
228, and agree to the same. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, The amendment the Senate 
has made is as follows: 

For steni clerks for the Chief-Justice and 
ae ographic veg oe | for each associate justice of 

The object of the amendment is to give to that court as much more 
time in each year as is now occupied in the manual labor of writing 
their opinions. It is an increment of just that much to the working 
time to each of the justices. 

The dearest of all things is cheap justice. The most wasteful of all 
extra ce is so-called economy in our courts of justice. If the 
Chief-Justice be worth $10,000 a year and the associate justices $8,000 
surely it is very bad economy to require them to do the manual labor 
of writing their opinions when it can be done at 81, 600 a year. Our 
docket is bebind, and we are giving it no relief. Our court is delayed, 
and we are offering them no additional help. This gives to them the 
time now taken up in most irksome and fatiguing manual work. to de- 
vote to their intellectual efforts. 

I can think of no small assistance that can have so great fruit as this. 
Why weourselves employ stenogruphers out of our own salaries. 

ü Mr. HOLMAN. We pay for them out of half the salaries those gen- 
emen 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. We pay for them out of our 
salaries, which are less than the salaries of these justices; and there is 
not one among us that in doing it does not believe that we have been 
required by our constituents to do that which is unjust to ourselves, 
Yet we are not willing to undergo that labor. A man who has to work 
with his brains in the library over a record and finally has reduced it 
down until it is fit to be the decision of the last court of resort in a 
great country like this is not the man that ought to be required to take 
the time to write that opinion. It is a very small addition in money, 
while it is a very great aid to give that man a stenographer that he 
may dictate that opinion to him. 

I confess, sir, when this was before the House and was ruled out on 
a point of order it hardly seemed to me to be subject to the point of 
order, because we had it in our power to say what should be the ex- 
penses of that court. But now itis before us legitimately and the real 
question involved in it is this: Is the help thus to be given to the Su- 
preme Court worth that much money? For one, I do not hesitate to 
sayitis. Ihave practiced law all my manhood before overworked men, 
men who have tried faithfully to do the duty that they were required 
to do in spite of the tremendous labor it involved. I Vellere that the 
Supreme Court can be aided somewhat by this. And if we will not 
take time ſrom other and less important things to adopt some measuro 
of relief by adding to the number of the judges, let us at least give them 
this small relief. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now ask that the House further insist upon its 
disagreement to the Senate amendments, and accede to the request of 
the Senate for another conference. 

Mr. REAGAN and Mr. HOLMAN both addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield first to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
REAGAN]. . 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, referring to the question of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, which as I understand is a territory 65 miles in 
extent one way by over 50 in the other, large enough for a quarter of 
a State, which has been set apart as a public park, it seems to me that 
the amendment which ought to be made to the bill would be one which 
would repeal all Jaws setting that territory apart as a park, discharging 
all the men engaged in taking care of it, and providing that the property, 
under such regulations as might be made by the proper Government ofii- 
cers, should be sold, and should pass into the hands of private parties. I 
do not think it is the duty of this Government to go into the show busi- 
ness, or to undertake to provide imperial parks for the few wealthy 
persons who can take advantage of them at the expense of the great 
mass of the people, and I hope the time will come, and that as early as 
possible, when that park will be abandoned, for as long as it lasts it 
will be a source of corruption, jobbery, and scandal. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Texas in regard to the Yellowstone Park. I think it is very clear 
that we should adopt with reference to that park the same policy that 
we have adopted with reference to the other parks. If I remember 
correctly we transferred the island at the Straits of Mackinaw at the 
head of Lake Michigan, a very interesting island, to the State of Mich- 
igan, and the Yosemite Valley to the State of California, both public 
parks, both to be held in trust for the original objects to which they 
were dedicated. The same ought to be done with the Yellowstone 
Park. 


It isnowa precinct of one of the counties of Wyoming. Two justices 
of the peace and two constables are employed under the laws of Wyo- 
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ming to administer justice in the park, and that Territory has 
heretofore $8,000 a year to maintain the public peace and order in that 
region. In my judgment the park ought to be turned over to the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming in trust for the purposes for which the dedication 
was originally made. Gentlemen will see upon examining the subject 
that a very carefully p: law has been enacted criminal 
offenses in the park, a law intended to 

there from injury and destruction and the wild animals, and to protect 
the forests from fire. 

I think that the Government ought to give Wyoming the trusteeship 
of the park. At the same time I think the Government should aid some- 
what in keeping up bridges and highways for the convenience of the 
people who flock to that park from all portions of the United States. 
But Wyoming can manage that park much better than Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I rose for another purpose. I hope the House will 
not consent to go any further this session in increasing the number of 
public employés. Gentlemen will be astonished when they come to 
look at the list of new offices created by this They will find 
that it is almost without precedent since the close of the war, or at least 
since the 4th of March, 1873. 

The list is much larger than gentlemen who have not kept a vigilant 
watch of the record apprehend. And yet no increase in the public em- 
plotments ought to have occurred. 

It is proposed now to add quite a number of salaried officers at 
$1,600 a year each, nine in number, involving $14,400 in salaries. 
Why, sir, the main objection made to allowing clerks to Senators was 
that it was an indirect mode of increasing salaries. - Thesalaries of the 
supreme judges are now very ample, made so by the famous act of the 
4th of March, sity apres oe being $10,500 $8,000 to 32 a 
year, the salary of the Chief Justice bei 0,500, very amp ies 
for life; yet it is now deliberately p to add, in effect, $1,600 to 
each salary, making the salary of the supreme judges $11,600 a year. I 
hope that will not be done. I hope gentlemen will stop the increase 
of public employments and salaries, at least for this session of Congress. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now ask the previous question. 

TheSPEAKER. The report has been accepted, and two motions are 
pending before the House, one made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. RANDALL} that the House further insist upon its disagree- 
ment, 32 the other by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE]— : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. After consultation with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, I withdraw the amend- 
ment and leave the matter in the hands of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House further insist upon its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate, and agree to a further con- 
ference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as on the part of the House upon 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses Mr. RANDALL, Mr. FoRNEY, 
and Mr. RYAN. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I now ask leave to introduce a joint resolution, 
and ask its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. Res, 211) to continue the provisions ofa joint resolution en- 


titled “A joint resolution providing temporarily for the expenditures of the 
Government.” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, & c., That the provisions of a 
joint resolution entitled “A joint resolution to continue the provisionsof the joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1886, entitled A joint resolution to provide tempora- 
rily for the expenditures of the Government, approved July 15, be, and the 
same are hereby, extended and continued in full force to and uding the 5th 
day of August, 1836, 

Mr. RANDALL. 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That takes in Thursday. 

Mr. RANDALL. It takes in the day which I have learned unoffi- 
cially the Senate will report as the day of final adjournment, Thursday, 
the 5th day of August. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


I ask for the previous question on the passage of 


Mr. RANDALL moyed to reconsider the yote by which the joint res- 
olution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


. SESSIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE DURING RECESS. 
Mr. RANDALL. I ask unanimous consent to present for considera- 


tect the objects of interest | commi: 


tion at this time a resolution authorizing the Committee on Appropria- 


tions to sit during the vacation. 
The Clerk read as follows: 5 
That the Committee A iati such subcommittees 
ines Se on ke eager: or sul m as 


hereby autho: sit during the vacation, for the 
purpose of considering and facilitating the business of the committee in advance 
of the next regular session; to be convened at such time as the chairman of said 
ittee may order. 7 
` There being no objection, the House proceeded to consider the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. RANDALL. One word of explanation. A resolution of this 
kind is usually ra tes by the House at the end of the first session of 
each Congress, the object being to permit the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to assemble about the 15th of November preceding the short ses- 
sion. It involves no extra pay to anybody nor any extra expense in 
any way, so far as I am aware. 

Mr. RYAN. The extra expense is only to the members of the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. J 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PAY OF HOUSE AND SENATE EMPLOYES. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire consent to introduce at this time 
a joint resolution such as is usually passed at the close of every session. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows : 

Resolved by the Senate and tent A Representatives, &c., That the of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and they are 
22 authorized and directed to pay to the officers and employés of the Senate 
and House borne upon the annual roll their respective compensations, including 
the Capitol police, for the month of Au 1886, as soon as practicable after the 
adjournment of the present session of this Congress. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution, entitled ‘‘ Joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 212) for the pay of House and Senate employés for the 
month of August” was read a first and second sion gr to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being en it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the. 
joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EXPENSES OF BUREAU OF LABOR. 

Mr. HOLMAN, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 213) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain 
expenses incurred by special agents and experts of the Bureau of Labor 
during the month of July, 1886; which was read a first and second 
time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask the immediate consideration of this resolu- 
tion; and after it has been read I desire to submit a word of explana- 
tion 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, de., That the Secretary of 
a is 8 y the . s 


the ing expenses 
of the special agents and experts of Bureau of Labor for the month of Jul 
current, as they may be certified to him by the Secretary of the Interior; suc! 
20 ˙ se ae Pe appropriation for the Bureau of Labor for the fis-_ 

Mr. HOLMAN. The legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill contained provisions for the Buteau of Labor, which, as the 
House will remember, very materially increased the force of that bu- 
reau. Acting upon the assumption that when the bill became alaw it 
would operate from the Ist of July, experts and agents of that bureau 
have already been sent into the field. It is, however, the opinion of 
the First Comptroller that the money appropriated by the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill for that service can not be 
applied to meet these expenses. This resolution has therefore been 
suggested for the purpose of curing that defect, so that the employés 
of the bureau may be paid their expenses for the month of July im- 
mediately preceding the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. As I understand, this will pay them from 
the last of June until the time of the approval of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It does not make any additional appropriation; it 
simply provides that these employés shall be paid out of money appro- 
priated for the present fiscal year. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
3 time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
an i 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Several members called for the regular order. 
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The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of States and Terri- 
tories for the introduction of bills and resolutions. 

Mr. BELMONT. I believe the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CoLLINS] is willing to withdraw thé objection he made to my propo- 
sition that gentlemen desiring to introduce bills or resolutions may send 
them to the desk. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am willing to withdraw the objection if I can 
have permission to have printed in the RECORD a bill which I desire 
to introduce. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman from Massachusetts withdraws the 
objection I renew it. 

EDWARD HEALY. 

Mr. LOUTTIT introduced a bill (H. R. 9991) to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Edward Healy; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

MARGARET CONDON. 

Mr. BYNUM introduced a bill (H. R. 9992) for the relief of Marga- 
ret Condon; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


MRS. SARAH M’ ADAMS. 


Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 9993) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Sarah McAdams; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

Mr. COLLINS introduced a bill (H. R. 9994) relating to commercial 
intercourse with foreign countries; which was read a first and second 
3 first reading being at length, upon the demand of Mr. CoL- 
LINs). 

Mr. COLLINS. Iask unanimous consent that this bill may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TOWNSHEND). If there be no ob- 
jection that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


ports or waters, or their cars or other vehicles within limits of such foreign 
country, the President, upon receiving satisfactory proof thereof, is hereby au- 
orized to his proclamation exc uding, from and such as he ma: 
fix, from all privileges in the ports and waters of the United States, all 
vessels of such fore coun and excluding from the limits of the United 
States all cars and vehicles in the rtation of passengers or merchan- 
dise owned, or controlled by any corporation or association 


phe mayo managed 
organized under the laws of such foreign country; and thereupon it shall be un- 
lawful for any such foreign vessel to enter any port or come within the waters 


of the United States for any „Oor for any such car or vehicle to come 
within the limits of the United States; and for any violation of the terms of this 
act, the provisio 


ms of the seventeenth section of the act approves June 19, 1886, 
entitled An act to abolish certain fees for official services to American vessels, 
and to amend the laws relatingto shipping commissioners, seamen, and owners 
of vessels, and for other purposes,” be applicable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. BELMONT. Is not the proper reference the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the bill should prop- 
erly go to the Committee on Commerce. But, unless there is objection, 
the bill will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. REAGAN. I object. I think the bill ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


Mr. DINGLEY. There is no propriety in referring it to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question will be taken on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BELMONT] to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

DAY FOR FIRST MEETING OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. GILFILLAN introduced a bill (H. R. 9995) appointing the day 
for the assembling of Congress at the meeting thereof; which was 
read a first andsecond time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed. 

LEWIS I. CUNDIFF. 


Mr. CLARDY (by Mr. Dockery) introduced a bill (H. R. 9996) for 
the relief of Lewis I. Cundiff; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


SALLY B. WILSON. 

Mr. WADE introduced a bill (H. R. 9997) granting a pension to 
Sally B. Wilson; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS GOODWIN. 
Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 9998) granting an increase 


of pension to Thomas Goodwin; which was read a first and second time, 
referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ELIZABETH WARD. 
Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 9999) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Ward; which wus read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WINBURN HICKS. 


Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 10000) granting a pension 
to Winburn Hicks; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE RETURNS RESOLUTION TO ITS AUTHOR. 


Mr. BAKER. I send up a resolution which I ask to be read. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. REAGAN. I make the question of order against that resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair). The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REAGAN. This is neither a bill nor a resolution, but a stump 
speech. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Is not that the case with most of the resolutions 
offered here ? 

Mr. BLAND. We ought to appoint a committee of cranks and refer 
what has been read to its author as the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. BAYNE. Let the Clerk go on with the reading of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BAKER] submitted the resolution to the House when his State was 
called. It purports to be a resolution. The reading of the paper has 
not been completed, and the Chair is unable to determine the nature ot 
the resolution until it has been read. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is evidently an imposition on the House. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. REAGAN. I again raise the point of order that this is neither 
a bill nor a resolution, but merely a political stump speech. Itisa 
fraud upon the House. [Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. REED, of Maine. If it is nothing but a political stump speech, 
as the gentleman alleges, there can be no objection to that in this House. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS. The Chair has already decided the question. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. REAGAN. I renew my point of order. It is perfectly manifest 
what this is. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It is the political slush of that side of the 
House, and that is all. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is not a bill or a resolution, but merely political 
criticism. 

The SPEAKER. Whatthe Clerk is reading now appears to bea pre- 
amble. [Laughter.] The Chair understands by inspection of the 
paper there are resolutions to it. It is for the House to determine the 
character of resolutions introduced, whether offensive or not. 

Mr. REAGAN. This seems to be a mere stump speech. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution must be read before the House can 
determine what action it will take. £ 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the preamble and resolutions. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not consider this as either re- 
spectful or decent. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Is this debatable? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to make a motion in 
regard to it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Istate again, Mr. Speaker, this is a thing neither 
respectful nor decent, and I move it be referred back to the gentleman 
from whom it came. 

Mr. BAKER. I desire, modestly, it should go to the steering com- 
mittee. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. It should go to the Committee on Ventilation and 
Acoustics, : z 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves the res- 
olution be returned to the member who offers it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The original motion is for reference to a com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The House always has the right to determine for 
itself whether it will receive matter which it deems offensive and in- 
sulting. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The House is dividing. 

Mr. BAKER. Irise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. I wish to ask if it is in order for the gentleman 
who introduced the resolution by consent of the House to withdraw it, 
[Cries of “No!” on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. It can be done only by unanimous consent. 

The ayes are 70, the noes none. 


1886. 
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Mr. BAYNE. No quorum. 

ei SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum has 
voted 

Mr. BAYNE. I withdraw it. 
eee further count being demanded) the previous question was 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to return the resolution to the gentle- 
man who introduced it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Is that question debatable? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule of the House thirty minutes are 
allowed for debate, fifteen in support of and fifteen in opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the resolution. 

I do not want to take up the time of the House. 

Mr. CALDWELL and others objected. [Cries of Vote!“ “Vote!”] 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I demanded the reading of that resolu- 
tion, but did not know what its contents were, only assuming that they 
would be found to consist of pertinent and valuable truths, and I find 
I was not mistaken in that assumption. I paid very close attention to 
the reading of the resolution, and my observation and experience here 
during this session of Congress enable me to say that I do not believe 
they contain one word which is not strictly true. [Criesof ‘‘Oh!” and 
derisive laughter on the Democratic side. ] 

I see nothing whatever that is disrespectful in the resolutions, unless 
the truth itself is so unpalatable to the majority party of this House 
that they do not like it to be honestly told, and therefore reject th 
resolutions on that ground. a 

The facts are, that although we have been sitting here in continuous 
session for eight months, and although we have been struggling with 
one proposition or another, there is not one single important legislative 
enactment that has the two Houses, excepting, as I believe, the 
oleomargarine bill, which I regard as a very important enactment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How about the land-grant forfeiture bills? 

Mr. BAYNE: The interstate-commerce bill, and especially the 
proposition of the Senate, is one which should have received favorable 
and early attention from both Houses of Congress, and should have 
been enacted into a law long before this late date in the session. Yet 
it comes in at the very heels of this long session of Congress, and is 
now lodged in the hands of a committee of conference, from which it 
may never em 

The bankruptcy bill was one which deserved prompt consideration. 
The bill with reference to regulating the coinage of silver has not met 
with that favorable consideration which it merited at the hands of the 
American Congress. We were told that the agitation of that subject 
had brought down the value of silver bullion, and that as soon as the 
matter was adjusted here, and legislation upon the subject had become 
settled, the silver bullion in a 4124-grain dollar would rise to the equal- 
ity of the golddollar. The agitation was then done away with. There 
was a refusal on the part of the majority side of this House to consider a 
bill which would have remedied our silver coinage and made it safe. 
That measure was rejected. They declined to consider it; and yet the 
bullion in that silver dollar continued to depreciate. Is that the effect 
of good or bad legislation? 

A resolution went from the House to the Senate at the very close al- 
most of this session of Congress, taking from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the command of any fund as a working balance for the necessary 
expenditures of the Government, and leaving in the hands of the Sec- 
retary only the $100,000,000 which were pledged as a reserve fund for 
the redemption of the greenback currency. It passed the House of 
Representatives in that form and went to the Senate, and is now back 
in the hands of the conferees; gnd there does not seem to be any haste 
even at this late day on the part of the Democratic majority to take 
up that resolution and either agree to the amendment of the te or 
else reject it, and thus arrive at a final conclusion on that important 
question. 

So that I think, Mr. Speaker, on a hasty examination of the field of 
legislation during this session of Congress, that the propositions em- 
bodied in the ee and resolution of my friend from New Vork set 
ſorth merely the truth, which is borne out by the record; and I do not 
doubt that he himself prepared this resolution and that preamble from 
the legislative records which contain our proceedings from day to day. 
We now find that the best that the Democratic majority can do, after 
having their misdeeds and shortcomings successfully embodied in this 
preamble and resolution, is to hurl it back into the teeth of the mover 
of it, because the trath seems to be so objectionable to that majority in 
this House. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have only to say that I made the 
motion I did in no spirit of temper. - This is a proceeding the like of 
which I have never known in my long experience in this House. I 
thought it unworthy of an American House of Representatives, and 
hence it was that I submitted the motion. 

I reserve, if necessary, the remainder of my time 

Mr. BAKER rose. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield ? 
Mr. BAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ba- 


KER]. 

Mr. BAKER. The writer of the preamble and resolution read had 
no purpose or intention, I am sure, of writing or saying anything that 
should be disrespectful to the majority of this House. I think it is 
hardly necessary for him to assure his friends on the other side of his 

mal esteem and regard. 

Mr. CALDWELL. We were surprised you were the author of the 
resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. It was my 8 to relieve, it might be, some mem- 
ber of the other side of the labor of preparing a résumé of the excel- 
lent work which has been performed this session. But in view of the 
fact that my honored friend from Pennsylvania is somewhat grieved by 
the presentation of the resolution 

Mr. RANDALL. Not a bit. You are the one that ought to feel 
badly about it and suffer. 

Mr. BAKER. I trust unanimous consent will be given to the mover 
of the resolution to withdraw it. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I object. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire to ask the Chair whether the read- 
ing of that paper will carry it into the RECORD? 

ai EAE It will not, especially if the House directs it to be 
returned. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. It seems to me there is good ground for the 
indignation expressed on the Democratic side, for while this matter 
assumed in its final results the form of a jest, it still contained so many 
unpleasant truths that the indignation of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania certainly could not have been feigned. It is true that this Dem- 
ocratic House with 40 Democratic majority has determined and has 
acted upon that determination to keep half a million of citizens of the 
United States out of the Union. It has flouted the demand of the great 
Territory of Dakota to become one of the sisterhood of the States. That 
is a fact. That is a fact that can not be gainsaid, and it is a fact which 
no jest can obliterate. And it is another fact that the gentlemen upon 
the Democratic side have not dared to bring that measure into the light 
of day. $ 

There is an omission with relation to the Territories which was un- 
fortunately made by the gentleman from New York, and that naturally 
ought to arouse the indignation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and of the Democratic party. He never made mention of the fact that 
this House has deliberately suppressed legislation with regard to the 
Territory of Utah. The Senate passed strong legislation on that sub- 
ject. The House Committee on the Judiciary, in their desire to appear 
to do something, added amendments still more stringent, And this 
Democratic House, with forty majority, have suppressed that legisla- 
tion, and Mormondom continues in possession of the Territory of Utah. 
That was omitted. No wonder that in the detail of their great achieve- 
ments they are angered to have this greatest one left out. 

Why, sir, it is all of a piece. There is always the same kind of 
paint that goes over the whole of this surface. They have pretended 
much legislation. They pretended even to be more eager than the 
Senate upon the Mormon question; and yet they have done nothing. 
They have pretended on interstate commerce to be more radical than 
the Senate, and yet so act as to do nothing. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN] said of me this morning that I would gain no capital 
by alluding to that question. Capital! I did not come here to gain 
capital. [Derisive cheers on the Democratic side.] I came here for the 
purpose of doing what is decent and proper, and I see the fine scorn 
with which that is treated by the Democratic party. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] They can no more comprehend it 
than the gentleman from Texas [laughter and applause], whose busi- 
ness all his life has been to defend a Constitution unassailed and a 
people unattacked. 

These things are going into history. These gentlemen can not con- 
ceal their doings. They will find that their little parrot speeches about 
what the figures of appropriation bills foot up are not going to stand 
them in stead as a victorious Itis a party that has discredited 
every department of the Government which had not already discredited 
itself; and here they flame out into a fine state of indignation about 
an affair like this. 

Mr. PETERS. And unite on it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Yes; and unite on it. The Democratic party 
for the first time comes up solid; even the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ADAMs] is with the brethren. [Laughter.] Now, what a great 

ty to govern a country! 

TheSPEAKER. The time in opposition to the motion has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. How much time is left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania occupied just 
one minute. 

Mr. RANDALL. That leaves me fourteen minutes. I would like 
three minutes of my time, and the rest I am willing to give as the Chair 
may see fit. I yield now to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. REAGAN. This is a rare ing pee by one branch of the 
greatest legislative body in the world—allowinga member, in fraud of 
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the rules and in contempt of his associates, to introduce as a resolution 
a statement bearing scarcely the semblance of truth on it in the form 
of a political harangue against an adverse 4 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], finding 
which his associate had put himself, comes to the front, of course, as 
always—but never with a desire to make any capital out of it—to ar- 


the Democratic party. p 
Mr. REED, of Maine. I did not arraign them. I merely stated 
facts. ; $ 

Mr. REAGAN. The Democratic party of this House -has passed 
some bills declaring the forfeiture of land-grants and restoring public 
lands for the use of settlers, a measure which has been long demanded 
and which the gentleman from Maine opposed. 

This House has passed a resolution proposing to pay out the sur- 

lus in the Treasury for the redemption of a portion of the interest- 
8 debt in order to relieve the people from paying interest upon 
that much money, and that measure of relief the gentleman from 
Maine opposed. The House of Representatives by a vote of 192 to 40 
passed a bill, which has been long considered, to regulate interstate 
commerce and to give relief to the people against the oppressions under 
which they have groaned for years, which bill the gentleman from 
Maine opposed. On yesterday the House passed a bill to prevent the 
absorption of the public lands in the Territories by alien aristocrats 
and speculators, which the gentleman from Maine opposed. Those 
four measures will go to the American people as a part of the action of 
this Democratic House, and the gentleman from Maine will have to 
answer to the country for having opposed them and each of them 
[applause on the Democratic side]; and his y will have to an- 
swer for it. The gentleman again enters his complaint about thé pas- 
sage of the interstate-commerce bill without sufficient discussion. The 
trouble with the gentleman is that it passed at all. His pretense now 
is that it was too slow in passing, but his real complaint is that it 
passed at all, for he has fought it continuously at every session of Con- 
gress since it first came before this House, and has sought to refuse to 
the American people the relief which they have demanded by their pe- 
titions, by their memorials, through their press, through their public 
speakers, in every way and in every portion of the country. 

The gentleman understands very well that in a body of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five Members and eight Territorial Delegates, each 
struggling to advance the measures in which his own constituents are 
most directly interested, it is very difficult to bring forward and mature 
in a single session bills affecting great public interests, and on that ac- 
count, as he very well understands, a number of bills, such as that in 
relation to Utah, have not yet been acted upon. But the gentleman 
will find in due time that this Democratic House means to have proper 
and efficient legislation with reference to the suppression of Mormon- 
dom, as he calls it. 1 do not wish to occupy the time of the House 
further than to say that when the number of bills passed at this session 
of Congress comes to be considered and when the number of reports 
made from the committees comes to be considered, it will be found that 
this Democratic House, which the gentleman takes so much pains to 
upbraid, has performed more labor, made more reports, passed more 
bills than any House of Representatives since the foundation of this 
Government. [Renewed applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has nine minutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas if 
those four important measures which he has enumerated have become 
laws? 

Mr. REAGAN. This Democratic House has acted upon them. 
Whether the Republican Senate has acted upon them is another ques- 
tion. : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. They passed the House too late to become laws. 

Several MEMBERS (on the Democratic side). Oh, no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentlemen on the other side have referred to 
the fact that no legislation has been enacted at this session in regard to 
the admission of Dakota into the Union. The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] has said that this House has refused the demand of the 
500,000 people of Dakota for the admission of that Territory as a State. 
That is not the fact. The people of Dakota, or a portion of the people 
of Dakota, asked that one-half of that Territory should be admitted 
into the Union asa State, the other half remaining as a Territory. 
There are only about 225,000 peoplein the southern portion of Dakota, 
which is secking admission into the Union as a State. Now I under- 
take to say that there is not a precedent from the foundation of the 
Government to this time where any political Territory has sought to 
divide itself in two and asked for the admission of one-half as a State, 
the other half remaining as a Territory. There is no precedent for this 
action on the part of a portion of the people of Dakota. a 

Tho Committee on Territories, on the 25th day of May last, reported a 
bill for the admission of the whole of the Territory of Dakota into the 
Union. If that bill should pass—and I hopeit will pass; Iamin favor of 
it—it will enable the people of that Territory to form a constitution 
and to be admitted into the Union by the ordinary processes by which 
States are admitted. That bill has not been reached upon the Calen- 
dar. There are a great many good bills upon the Calendar that have 


not been reached. I am sorry that we have not been able to reach that 
one. 1 to take it up at any moment and pass it, in order 
to enable the people of Dakota to form a State constitution and to be 
admitted into the Union. The gentleman from Maine said that we 
had suppressed legislation in regard to Utah. The only bill on that 
subject that I remember that has been sup in this House is one 
that was by the single, solitary objection of the gentleman 
from Maine hi when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HILL] asked 
unanimous consent toconsiderit. I mean the bill providing foran extra 
session of the Legislature of Utah to make ion to carry on the 
insane asylum, the deaf and dumb asylum, and to make provision 
for educational and charitable objects in that Territory which the Leg- 
islature had failed to provide for. 

That bill met with the solitary objection of the gentleman 

Mr. REED, of Maine. It was my objection that did it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the gentleman now objects to that bill. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Yes; but I am ready to appropriate every 
dollar now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, the gentleman wants now to go through the 
farce of appropriating by an act of Congress money to be paid cut of 
the Territorial treasury of Utah—a thing utterly without precedent. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Iam for that. Are you o to it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Opposed to appropriating money ont of the Ter- 
ritorial treasury of Utah? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. For the benefit of the Territory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know of no precedent 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Are you opposed to it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Well, I am glad to get the gentleman’s an- 
swer at last; it required a good deal of coaxing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam opposed to it; and every man who has any 
sort of knowledge of the proper ing in such cases is opposed to 
it. The gentleman wants to pass an act of Congress to take money out 
of the Territorial treasury of Utah 

Mr. REED, of Maine. For the benefit of the Territory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Such aproceeding is without a precedent; and the 
gentleman knows it can not be done. 

x Mr. REED, of Maine. I am in favor of it, and I know it can be 


one. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Meanwhile the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
the insane in that Territory are without the means of support; and the 
gentleman from Maine is alone responsible. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. No, he is not. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr.RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, if this had been legitimate political 
warfare my motion would not have been made, for I do not believe 
anybody here supposes I would shrink from“any fair political contest. 
But the gentleman from New York took advantage of the rules to intro- 
duce a proposition which was neither respectful nor decent, and from 
the responsibility for which he himself, the moment after it was read, 
sought to escape. 

Mr. BAKER. Not on my own account at all, but as a concession to 
the gentleman from P ivania. 

i a CALDWELL. And a confession of the gentleman from New 
Lor à 

Mr. RANDALL. I needed no concession, 

Mr. Speaker, we are all about to return to the people who sent ns 
here; and the record of this House will be weighed and measured by 
them. The results of our actions will be carefully scanned, and the 
elections will show whether in the popular judgment the party in con- 
trol of this House to-day should receive the respect and approval for 
the future of the American people. Let me recite a few of the results 
of their legislation: 

We have returned to the public domain millions of acres of public 
lands sought to be unlawfully kept by insatiate corporations, reaching 
70,000,000 acres. [Applause. ] 

We have entered upon the work of constructing a new navy. We 
have passed every act that we have been asked to pass for the purpose 
of bettering the condition of the working people of the United States. 
We have not in a single instance, so far as I remember, passed through 
this. House a bill in favor of monopolies. We have given to the Senate 
an opportunity to join with us in ing an interstate-commerce bill 
which only forty men on the other side dared to vote against. But for 
the delay involved in the present proceeding on the part of gentlemen 
on the other side we should probably have reached to-day an oppor- 
tunity of passing a bill to increase the pensions of one-armed and one- 
legged soldiers, ; 

Finally, I say deliberately that the appropriation bills as they have 
passed this House are, so far as I know, freer from suspicious or unnec- 
essary propositions than they have been in any Congress since the war, 
whether this remark applies to the a iations reported from the 
committee over which I have the honor to preside or those emanating 
from the other committees having charge of a iation bills. What- 
ever may be the result of the next election, I venture to say we have 
done so well that we ought to command, and I believe will command, 
the confidence and approval of the American people. 
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Nay more; when we came here thousands and thousands of working 
people throughout the United States were idle. Even inmy own city 
the number ran up to tens of thousands. But to-day, so far as my in- 
formation gives me knowledge, there are few la men who want 
work who can not secure it [applause]; and I add that this is dueina 
large degree to the confidence which this Democratic House and the 
Democratic Executive in direction of government have giyen to 
the American people. [Applause.] [Cries of Vote!“ „Vote 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. BAYNE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAYNE. In the event of this resolution being referred back to 
the member who presented it, will it be printed in the RECORD ? 

The SPEAKER. It will not be, unless the House so orders. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Will the member have a right to report it 
back for immediate consideration ? 

The SPEAKER. He could reintroduce the proposition the Chair 
supposes, before the Chair had passed from the call of his State. 

Mr. BAYNE. As Iunderstand, then, if a vote be taken and this be re- 
ferred back, the situation of the Journal and of the RECORD will be that 
the House will have referred back to a member a resolution introduced 
by him, and there will be no evidence on record of what that resolu- 
tion was. Is that the situation? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution was read to the House, and the 
House heard what itwas. The proposed order is not to refer the reso- 


lution back to the gentleman, but that the House declines to receive 


the proposition—that it be returned to him. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That was not the motion, as I understood it. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the ponen from Pennsylvania 
was that the resolution be returned to the gentleman who introduced 
it. 

Mr, REED, of Maine. Can the language of the motion be given? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the motion to be read. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The motion, as we understood, was to refer 
0 8 that, I think, was the language of the gentleman from Penn- 

vania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, according to 
the understanding of the Chair, moved that the resolution be returned 
to the gentleman who introduced it. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. ‘‘ Referred back.” 

The SPEAKER. Not “referred,” but returned.“ 

Mr. REED, of Maine. ‘Referred.’ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the notes of the official ste- 
nographer to be read. 

The Official Reporter read as follows: 


oo Faun moves that the resolution be returned to the member who 
offers it. 


Mr. BAYNE. If the resolution is returned or referred orcommitted 
to the gentleman, is it not implied that the member to whom it is re- 
turned or referred shall have the right to report it again to the House? 

The SPEAKER. The House on the statement of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that the resolution was not respect- 
ful to the House proposes to return it to the gentleman; that is, it re- 
fuses to receive the proposition which is considered by the House to be 
disrespectful. That is all there is about it. 

Mr. BAYNE, The gentleman proposes to return the resolution to 
the member from whom it came on the ground that it is disrespectful, 
and if it is not printed no one can judge from the RECORD in reference 
to the matter whether it is or not. 

a SPEAKER. No one has the right to judge but the House it- 
se 

Mr, BAYNE. How are they to judge if it was disrespectful? 

The SPEAKER. No one has the right to judge of it but the House 
itself. The House has heard it read, and it must determine for itself 
whether the resolution is disrespectful ornot. The question recurs on 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that 
the resolution be returned to its author. 

The motion was agreed to; and the resolution was accordingly re- 
turned to Mr. BAKER. 


é CANCELLATION OF PATENTS. 

Mr. PARKER introduced a bill (H. R. 10001) to oe for the re- 
peal and cancellation of patents in certain cases; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the J udiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

NICHOLAS BUSH. 


Mr. PARKER also introduced a bill (H. R. 10002) for the relief of 


Nicholas Bush; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


TAXES ILLEGALLY ASSESSED. 


Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 10003) to amend section 
3220 of the Revised Statutes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the J e and ordered to be ee 
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COINAGE OF STANDARD SILVER DOLLARS. 
Mr. SCOTT submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to faer Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, requested to 
furnish th House with a statement, showing: 
First. The actual profit, if any, accruing to the Treasury of the ce States 
from the coinage of the silver dollar since February 28. 187! 


standard ‘ 
. The cost of the bullion in such coin as compared w fag hy ck TR 


Second 
on the 2d . — of August instant. 

z col 1. paid out by the „55 
ver coin, as well as the amount, if any, out by men 
for th e transportation of silver i in connection with its circulation or its trans- 
portation for the l disbursements of the Treasury, in excess of what the 
cost would have been for the transportation of gold or greenbacks. 

Fourth. Whether the difference between the cost of the bullion in our present 
silver coin, and the nominal value of such coin can be considered as a profit to 
or a liability of the Treasury, and, if a profit or a liability, the amount thereof, 


WILLIAM MYERS 
Mr. SWOPE introduced a bill (H. R. 10004) placing on the pension- 
roll the name of William Myers, Company H, Third Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Cavalry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
en on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
W. J. M’GILL. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 10005) to 
place the name of W. J. McGill on the pension-roll; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

IMPROVEMENTS OF RIVER RHONE, FRANCE. 
Mr. BAYNE submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to sı without delay, to 
the House of Representatives the report recently mad ch mag ong eer F. A. A. Mohan. 
Capto of Engineers, on the eee of the river Rhone, in France, now on 
file in the office of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY BY CORPORATIONS. 

Mr. ATKINSON introduced a bill (H. R. 10006) to prevent the ac- 
quisition of real property by tions, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and une time, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN WOOD. 

Mr. MoMILLIN introduced a bill (H. R. 10007) for the relief of 
John Wood; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. CONATZER. 

Mr. McMILLIN alss introduced a bill (H. R. 10008) for the relief of 
George W. Conatzer; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the 
committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills o of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 289) for the relief of J. A. Henry and others; 
bill (S. 1184) granting a pension to Jane D. Mumford; 
bill (S. 1398) granting a pension to Milton P. Shockley; 
bill (S. 9366) granting a pension to Elizabeth Garaghty; 
bill (S. 2502) granting a pension to Louise Paul; and 
bill (S. 3225) to grant a pension to Nancy Mason. 

JOHN NELSON. 


Mr. RICHARDSON introduced a bill (H. R. 10009) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of John Nelson, deceased; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JERE WEBB. 

Mr. RICHARDSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 10010) for the re- 
lief of Jere Webb, relieving him from the 8 desertion; Which 
was read a first and second time, referred to th mmittee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

LUDWIG SOMMERFIELD. 

Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill (H. R. 10011) 2 a pension 
to Ludwig Sommerfeld; which was read a first an d time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC LANDS, SAINT AUGUSTINE, 

Mr. DOUGHERTY introduced a bill (H. R. 10012) donating certain 
lands to the city of Saint Augustine, Fla., for public schools, parks, 
and a public library; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. During my absence the other day the gentle- 
man from Florida, Mr. DAVIDSON, my colleague, introduced a bill (H. R. 
9941) of similar p to the one I have just introduced, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Lask that 
e ee and that it go to the Committee on the Pub- 

i ds. 
There was no objection, and the change of reference was ordered. 
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JOEL J. GOSS. 

Mr, CLEMENTS introduced a bill (H. R. 10013) for the relief of Joel 
J. Goss, of Georgia; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
a ENR@LLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles: 
when the Speaker signed the same: : 

A bill (H. R. 2124) amendatory of and supplemen to an act to 
alter the judicial districts of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes,“ 
approved May 26, 1824, and providing an additional place for holding 
the several courts thereof; and 

A bill (H. R. 5003) for the relief of Mary E. Casey. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Several members addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. OATES. I ask unanimous consent to present a report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. a 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize any gentleman for 
such requests unless the demand for the regular order is withdrawn. 
The Chair understands the gentleman from Indiana to insist upon it. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I ask consent 

The SPEAKER. The order is demanded. If the demand 
for the regular order is wi wn the Chair must recognize gentlemen 
in the order in which they stand. 

The Chair will state that there are two messages from the President 
of the United States which should have been laid before the House this 
morning, but being in a drawer they were overlooked, Without ob- 
jection they will now be presented. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


JENNETTE DOW. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States, returning without his approval the bill 
(H. R. 3363) granting a pension to Jennette Dow; which was read, as 
follows: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I herewith return without — alg House bill number 3363, entitled An act 
granting a pension to Jennette en 

The husband of the claimant enlisted Gay gel 7, 1862; received a ot 
wound in his left knee in September, 1863, was mustered out with com- 


pany June a Ea ee pensioned for his wound in 1878, at the rate of $4 


m June 4, 1880. 1 80 
1882, and in 1883 his widow, the claimant, filed an application for pension allegi 
that her husband's death resulted from his wound. Her claim was rejected in 
1885, upon the ground that death was not caused by the wound. 
The ph who was t at the time of the death certifies that the same 
after the deceased 


resulted was attacked. 

It also appears from that the deceased was 
employed for years after his peas Sore Se y asarailroad conductor, 
and that at the time of his death he with difficulty reached his home, He 
then the usual manifi ms of 


estatio: lexy, 
and adds that he regards the case as one of hemiplegia, eee 
apo- 


tha 
railroaded with him for fifteen years after his injury. I find no medical testi- 
mony referred to which with any distinctness death to the wound; 
and it would be hardly credible if such evidence were found, 

Iam sure that in no case, except in an ee for pension, would an at- 
tempt be made in the circumstances here developed to attribute death from 
apoplexy to a wound in the knee received nineteen years before the apopletic 


al 
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Mr. MATSON. I move to refer the bill and message of the Presi- 
dent to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and on that I demand the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of which the 
motion of Mr. MATSON was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING—CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States in relation to House bill No, 4335 
making an de to continue the construction of a public build- 
ing at Clarksburg, W. Va., and changing the limit of cost thereof; 
which was refi to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Ihave approved House bill No. 4335, entitled An act making an appropria- 
tion to continue the construction of a public building at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and changing the limit of cost thereof.” 

A law passed 4 — last Congress authorized the construction of this build - 
ing, and appropriated $50,000 for that pu: which was declared to be the 
limit of its cost. A site hasbeen pu for said building, and, as is too often 
the case, it is now discovered that the sum ä is insufficient to meet 
the expense of such a building as is really needed. 

The object of the bill which I have approved is to extend the limit of cost to 
$80,000, and to make the additional appropriation to reach that sum. The first 
section fixes the limit above mentioned, but the second section priates 
$35,000, and thus, with the appropria of $50,000 heretofore made, the aggre: 
Sia exceed the sum to which the cost of the building is limited 

y * 


Inasmuch as this latter sum can not properly be appia to the construction of 
the building, attention is called to the existence of excess of appropriation, 
and the suggestion made that it be returned to the Treasu: p 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I rise to submit a privileged report. 

ThéSPEAKER, ‘The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Iam directed by the committee of 
conference to report back House joint resolution No. 201, and move to 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution of the House No. 201, for 
printing the Report of the Commissioner of culture, having met, after full 
and free conference have to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1. 2, 3, and 4; and the Senate agree to the same. 

JAMES W. REID. 
JOHN M. FARQUHAR, 
WILLIAM H. TOH 
Managers on the part of the House, 

CHARLES F, MANDERSON, 
JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I would like to hear some explanation of 
the effect of this report. . 

The SPEAKER. The rules require that the report shall be accom- 
panied by a statement signed by the managers of the conference on the 
part of the House. There is no written statement accompanying this 


report. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I will state the effect of the report. 
It reduces the cost of the report about $20,000 and lessens the number 
originally proposed 40,000. As compared with the previous year it 
increases the number to each member of the House from 590 to 901, 
and it gives the Senate 75,000 copies instead of 76,000 copies. Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates will each receive 310 copies more of the report 
than last year, the number then being only 590. 

The report was agreed to. 

REPORT ON PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS. : 

Mr, REID, of North Carolina. I present another conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the House concurrent resolution for printing 
the 202 of the Director of the Mint on the production of the precio: etals 
in the United States, having N full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

JOENI W 2 IQUHAR, 
RICHARD ee D. 
on the part of the House. 
ARTHUR P. GORMAN. 
CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
HAWLEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I move that the 8 be adopted. 
It raises the number of copies from 6, 000 to 9,000. It increases the 
number to be printed and the cost co gly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. How many were printed last year? 

Mr. BLAND. This provides for the same number as last year. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And it cuts the number down to the number 
printed last year ? 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Yes, sir. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the report was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MAP OF UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I present another conference report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res, 160) to authorize the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to cause 15,000 copies of the — 9 of 
the United States and Territories to be printed, having met, after full and free 
conference have to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 7,500; and the 
Senate agree to the same. $ 

That the House recede from its d ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 2, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 2,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from bie new) to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 3, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 4,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House agree to the insertion, after the word “ office,” on line 8 of the 
joint resolution, the following: “And that 1,000 copies be printed and mounted 
to be sold under direction of the Secretary of the Interior, at $1.50 each; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
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numbered 4, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: “10,125; and the 
Senate n eae to the same. 

That House recede from its disagreement to the title of the joint resolu- 
tion as amended by the Senate, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 
Joint resolution to authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
cause7,500 copies of the map of the United States and Territories to be printed ;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


JAMES W. REID, 
PAN M. FARQUHAR, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


A, P, GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Is there a statement accompanying the report? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has already called the attention of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to the fact that the rules require a writ- 
ten statement signed by the House conferees to accompany every report 
of a conference committee, There is no written statement here. 
bein DEN GER. Let the gentleman state verbally the effect of the 
repo 
Mr. REID, of North Carolina. It reduces the number to be printed 
down to 7,500 from 15,000 as it was in the bill as it passed the House, 
and of course it also reduces the cost. I can withdraw the report and 
present it again accompanied by a statement. 
The SPEAKER. That is not insisted upon. 
The report was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF DIGEST. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I presenta privileged report from the Committee 
on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Resolved, That 2,000 copies of the Di for the second session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress be printed for the use of the House,” 

The Committee on Printing, to which was referred the foregoing resolution, 
having had the same under consideration, report it back with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. The edition for the present session is exhausted, and as 
there have been several changes in the standing rules and orders during the ses- 
sion, as well as changes in the membership of the House and committees, it is 
necessary that this resolution should be passed in order that the Digests may be 
ready for members at the commencement of the next session. As each edition 
is stereotyped, a ponon of the book only will have to be reset, the costof which 
is estimated by the Public Printer to be about $455, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF MONETARY CONFERENCES OF 1878 AND 1881. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Can the Committee on Printing at this time 
make a report recommending a concurrence in amendments of the Sen- 


ate? 

The SPEAKER. That isa privileged matter if it is printing for the 
two Houses. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It is. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution on which a conference 
was asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, as 
follows: 

A join 1 ; ; 
eae ee etn ease ee d 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


In line 3, after “1881,” insert “also the report of the monetary commission cre- 
ated under joint resolution of August 15, 1876, being Senate Report No. 703, second 
session of the Forty-fourth Congress, with such indices to three reports as 
may be supplied by the Secretary of State.” 

Amend the title so as to read: Joint resolution providing for the printing and 
distribution of documents of the monetary conferences of ists and 1881 and the 
gor of the monetary commission created under the joint resolution of August 

„1876. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I move that the House concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

TheSPEAKER. Unless separate votes are demanded the question 
will be put upon agreeing to the amendments in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. s 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SENATE EXECUTIVE DOCUMENT NO. S. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I desire to present another privileged report. 
The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: ` 


Is THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, July 27, 1886. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate ‘concurring therein), That 
10,000 copies of Senate Executive Document No. 85, Forty-ninth Congress, be 

rinted; one-half for the use of the Senate and the other half for the use of the 

ouse, 

The Senate proposes to amend as follows : 

In line 2 strike out “ten” and insert six; in line 5 strike out the word 
“half” and insert “thousand five hundred; in line 5 strike out “the other” 
and insert ‘three thousand five hundred; “ and in line 6 strike ont “ half.” 

Resolved, That the Senate request a conference with the House of Represent- 
atives on the resolution and the amendments, 
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to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be’ 


Ordered, That Mr. MANDERSON, Mr. HAWLEy,and Mr, Goxuax be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I move to concur in the amendments of the 
Senate. 

The amendments were concurred in. . 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend - 
ments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INDEX TO SOUTHERN CLAIMS COMMISSION REPORTS. 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr: Speaker, I desire to present a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER, The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, July 19, 1886. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be authorized to employ, fora period not 
exceeding two months, a clerk, at the rate of $5 per diem, to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House, to complete the index of Southern Claims Com- 
mission Reports, and cases referred to the Court of Claims under the Bowman 
act,as heretofore authorized by the House, 

The Committee on Accounts, after consideration of the accompanying resolu- 
tion authorizing the Clerk of the House to — ine a clerk at $6 per day for two 
months to complete the index of Southern Claims Commission Reports, and 
eases referred to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act, find that it will be 
n to employ a clerk three months to complete such work. The index 
is now complete for two years, and unless the work is followed up all that has 
been done to date will be valueless. The committee therefore recommend 
the resolution be with this amendment: Strike out the word two,“ in 
line 2 of the resolution, and insert in its place the word “ three.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

Mr. SPOONER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INCREASED PENSIONS FOR ONE-ARMED AND ONE-LEGGED SOLDIERS, 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk, with the amendments indi- 
cated. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pension of sol- 
diers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service. 

Be it enacted, &., That from and after the passage of this act all persons on 
the pensiorrolls, and all persons hereafter granted a pension, who, while in the 
military or naval service of the United States and in line of duty, shall have 
lost one hand or one foot, or been totally or permanently disabled in the same, 
shall receive a pension of $30 a month; that all persons now on the pension- 
rolls, and all persons hereafter granted a pension, who in like manner shall haye 
lost either an arm at or above the elbow or a leg at or above the knee. or been 
3 or permanently disabled in the same, shall receive a pension of $35 per 
month; and that all persons now on the pension-rolls, and all persons he: r 
granted a pension, who in like manner shall haye lost either an arm at the 
shoulder-joint or a leg at the hip-joint, or so near the joint as to prevent the use 
of an artificial limb, shall receive a pension at the rate of 45 per month: Pro- 
vided, That 8 contained in this act shall be construed to repeal section 
4699 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, or to change the rate of $18 = 
month therein mentioned to be proportionately divided for any degree of d 
bility established for which section 4695 makes no provision, 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended an amendment, 
striking out in line 7, and again in lines 11 and 12, the words or per- 
manently.’’ 

The SPEAKER. Is asecond demanded? 

Mr. COWLES. I demand a second. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let a second be considered as ordered 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina objects. The 
Chair will appoint the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Marsox] and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. CowLES] to act as tellers. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported—ayes 158, noes 5, 

Mr. COWLES. No quorum. 

TheSPEAKER. There is a quorum and a second is ordered. Under 
the rule thirty minutes are allowed for debate, fifteen minutes in sup- 
port and fifteen minutes in opposition to the bill. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Matson] will control the time in support of the bill and 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. G time in opposi- 
tion to it. [Cries of Vote! Vote!“ s 

Mr. MATSON. I will detain the House only two or three minutes. 
This bill proposes to increase the pensions of soldiers or sailors who 
have lost a limb in the military or naval service of the United States. 
It Pai gti an increase of $6 a month to those who have lost a hand or 
a foot, an arm or a leg, and an increase of $7.50 a month to those who 
have lost an arm at the shoulder joint or a leg at the hip joint. The 
cost of this bill will be $615,000 perannum. It appears thatthere are 
eight thousand survivors with this kind of disability. The amend- 
ment proposed to the Senate bill is simply the striking out of two 
words. The Senate bill provides that those who are so disabled totally 
‘or permanently in one hand or foot shall receive the same rate of 
pension. The Committee on Invalid Pensions thought that those two 
words “ or permanently” might be construed to apply to a permanent 
disability which did not amount to a total disability, so to guard 
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against that the words are proposed to be stricken out, and with that 
amendment the committee ask that the bill as it came from the Senate 
be passed. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COWLES. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I know the position in which 
a member of this House himself when he rises to oppose a meas- 
ure of this kind; and I should not do so if I did not think good reasons 
exist why the bill should not pass. 

Certainly no class of soldiers are entitled to higher honors or greater 
consideration than those who lost limbs in battle, save those who lost 
their lives on battlefields. But the loss of limbs was not the only se- 
vere injuries which were sustained. Often an injury to some vital or- 
gan or part compels a man to go through life under greater difficulty 
than would the loss of an arm below the elbow, or even the loss of a 
leg. Many a soldier who is now drawing but $4 a month for an injury 
to some vital o a diseased or injured lung—suffers more 
severely and goes th: life under greater difficulty than a man who 
has lost a limb; and his too, is more likely to be shortened. 

Again, there are thousands and tens of thousands not on the pension- 
roll at all, and who can scarcely keep out of the poor-house, who, though 
their disabilities are not so marked or so apparent, are suffering perhaps 
quite as severely as those who have lost limbs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have another reason for voting against this bill, 
which I shall do reluctantly but from a sense of duty. That reason is 
this: I take as a fair standard for the equivalent of total disability the 
average earningsof laboring men who toil all day from morning to night. 
If we give to one totally disabled for performing manual labor for his 
support the full earnings of another man who must toil through the day, 
it seems to me we give the full measure of compensation which there is 
any right to demand. 

If, however, in addition to the loss of a limb, which is counted total 
disability (although it really is not total disability), the one disabled 
is put to an ex or cost for medical or surgical attendance, an al- 
lowance should be made for that; and if his disability is such that he 
can not minister to or help himself, then he should be entitled to the 
proceeds of the labor of twomen. That I think is the true standard, 
and the one that should guide us in these matters. 

I have never heard any good reason why we should go above that 
standard. There are now twenty millions of men in this country who 
must labor to maintain themselves and to support and educate their 
families. Their av earnings are not $30 a month. They can not 
earn ‘that working all day on the average; and besides they have to 
take all the chances of being thrown out of employment and of loss of 
time from sickness and other causes; while the ioner draws quar- 
terly with regularity his fall pension. And it should not be forgotten 
that these same men who toil for less than $30 per month on the aver- 
age have in the end these pensions to pay. 

A former Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts, tersely gave as the cause 
of the greater burdens sustained by countries in Europe that every 
peasant there had to carry a soldier on his back. Now, I do not think 
we are in danger of coming to that condition of things here. I hope 
not, at any rate. But when you give to one who has lost a limb the 
earnings of another man for his relief you make, as things go, reason- 
able provision. You afford reasonable compensation. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, a considerable part of these men, if not a ma- 
jority of them, are either in Government employ or otherwise occupied 
at and full salaries. So that their disability is not that kind 
of total disability suffered by many other men whose wounds were not 
of a nature to cause the loss of a limb. There are many wounded soldiers 
in Government employ, and I am glad of it, drawing the same salaries 
that other employés draw. A man who has lost an arm below the 
elbow, as everybody knows, is not so disabled that he can not do any- 
thing. He can help himself in many ways. He can earn in many 
kinds of employment about the same as others earn. He can do more 
than a man with a diseased lung or heart or other vital organ can. 
Who would not rather lose an arm, bad as it is, than be compelled to 
go through life with half-destroyed lungs or otherwise diseased ? 

I think, therefore, to increase the pensions of the class contemplated 
in this bill is to raise them out of proportion to the pensions ted 
for other kinds of disability, and to give more than a just which 
such disability requires. It is lifting higher a few from the top while 
those at the bottom, who now get the least compensation, are left un- 
touched. Hence, I do not think this is a just measure. In ethics it 
is laid down as a maxim that the essence of injustice is inequality where 
there ought to be equality, unfairness in granting favors where there 
should be a fair distribution. 

These, Mr. Speaker, briefly stated, are the reasons which constrain 
me reluctantly to east my vote against this bill. I would much rather 
give something to that class who are drawing no pensions but whoare 
more or less disabled and who are hardly able to keep out of the poor- 
houses. I think it would be far more equitable and a far better meas- 
ure of relief to give some assistance to these rather than increase the 

ions of those who are now receiving $24, $30, and $37.50 per month. 
regret that the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions [ Mr. 
Matson] did not see fit to bring forward, instead of this measure, some 


measure which would give even & little help to the many who are in 
need and who are receiving nothing at all. 

Mr. BUCK. Why not provide for both classes? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But let us at any rate give first to those 
who now havenothing. But I have given my reasons for young against 
increasing the pensions of the class whom this bill will benefit. The 
average earnings of a healthy laboring man is the highest standard, 
and is higher than that of any other nation in the world; and let me 
say that no other country in the world has ever been so genérous toits 
soldiers as ours. We have been none too generous; but in no other coun- 
try are pensions so general nor is the grade of pensions so hi; In this 
bill we beyond all precedent in fixing the rating for total disability. 
Formerly $8 a month was full pension for the loss of a limb. 

Mr. SOWDEN. ‘To what class of soldiers does the gentleman refer 
when he speaks of those who though entitled to pensions are getting 


none? 
A very large class. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COWLES. I will now yield for five minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 

Mr. OATES. During the period of my servicein this House I have 
never uttered a word on this floor on the subject of ions. Now, 
the original purpose of pensioning a soldier is that he who has been 
faithful to his Governmént and has become disabled in its service or 
becomes so from disease engendered in it should not be compelled to 
go to the poor-house, but should receive sufficient allowance from the 
Government to maintain him comfortably. There is no estimating in 
dollars the suffering of men who have lost an arm or leg. I can speak 
from experience. That is not the question; the question is how much 
is a proper allowance to maintain them in comfort. As I understand 
the present law it allows these unfortunates from $35 to $40 a month. 
I will not be tive. - 

Mr. W. ER, of Ohio. Twenty-four dollars. 

Mr. OATES. Twenty-four to thirty dollars, I believe. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Twenty-four dollars to $37.50. 

Mr. OATES. That allowance, in my judgment, is large enough to 
meet the objects and purposes of our pension laws. 

This disposition to have an increase is common not alone to pensioners, 
but nearly all the officials of the Government. I, sir, am the last man 
who would deny to these unfortunates the bounty of the Government 
to any extent necessary. The fact I wore the gray when I lost my own 
i right arm does not affect my sympathy for those who wore the blue. 


pplause.] My sympathy is for the man who met me tly in 
battle. [A ] Remember he is his country’s stay in the hour 
of danger. ize every one of them as my brethren. 


But, sir, I think this extension is wholly unnecessary. Look at the 
unfortunate confederate soldier; they have no government to sion 
them. They have lost an arm or a leg, and you find them following 
the plow or using the hoe with one arm and hobbling along on one leg, 
and yet, sir, I have never seen a beggar among them all. [Applause 

inly, if men thus circumstanced can earn a living, and none of 
them are found to be beggars, our brethren who fought them in bat- 
tle and who likewise have been unfortunate, who now receive from $25 
to $30 per month, ought, it seems to me in all justice, to consider that 
amount enough. I am, therefore, opposed to this bill; Ido not be- 
lieve it is necessary. 

I will say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that if I believed it were not 
sufficient to maintain these men I would give my vote even if it should 
require $100 a month in order to supply them with the necessaries of 
life. [Cries of Vote!“ 

The question recurred on Mr. MATson’s motion to suspend the rules 
and the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER demanded the yeas and nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in-the affirmative—yeas 
166, nays 51, not voting 105; as follows: 


YEAS—166, 
Baker, Crain, Hall, Landes, 
Bayne, Curtin, 5 Lawler, 
Blies, Dingi Heard Lindsley, 
ey, eard, 8 
Bound, Dore: Henderson, T.J. Little, 
Boutelle, Dowdney, Hepburn, Long, 
Ere ce, e tin 
y, * ultit, 
Breckinridge, WCP.Ely, Hill, Lovering, 
Brown, W. W. Ermentrout, Lowry, 
Buck, Evans, Hitt, — —.— 
—— Everhart, a eg preg 
urrows, Farquhar, olmes, n, 
Butterworth, Felton, Hopkins, Maybury, 
Bynum, — Fisher, 7 3 
Campbell, Felix Fleegcer, lackson, reary, 
Campbell, J. E. Ford, James, McKenna, 
Campbell, J. M. Frederick, Johnson, F, A. Mi $ 
Campbell, T.J. Fuller, J Millard, 
Cannon, a Kelley, Milliken, 
Carleton, y. Moffatt, 
Catchings, Gibson, C. H. King, Morrison, 
Collins, ilfilian, er, Morrow, 
Compton, Guenther, La Follette, Muller, 
Conger, i . Murphy 
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Neal, Rice, 8 ‘ade, were communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secre- 
Negicy, Siahlnecker, Want TE taries. 
Nelson, Kopi; Stoph nson, Warner, William The marag, alio aapouneed She Spore; of an act (H. R. 3379) 

Hara. we eaver, — granting a on to . y; s 
88 Erri * An act (H. R. 5051) to place the name of Jacob Madison Pruitt on 
Osborne, Scott, Swinburne, est, the pension-roll; : j 
Parker, Scranton, Swope, White, A. C. An act (H. R. 7531) granting a pension to Catharine Nickert; and 
. — bt — ting, An act (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
Pesa y Seymour, Taulbee, Wileom, 9 the manufacture, sale, and importation and exportation of 

— Z, W. Taylor, Zach. 0 „ eomargarine, 
Shey San 273 Sra ois MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
Randall; Snyder, Townshend, A from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
Beba, T, 2 Viele, nounced that the Senate receded from its disagreement to the amend- 

NAYES. ment of the House to the bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to Emily J. 

Palionting: Seed FR Stannard, and agree to the same. 

rnes, Culberson, Herbert. Y aa Also, that the Senate had passed without amendment bills of the 

fs Daniel, Hutton, Reid, J. House of the following titles: 
tt, , Irion, A bill (H. R. 822) for the relief of William H.- Wheeler; and 

mana Dibe. 0. Jones J i. ° Siswati, Charles |. A bill (H. R. 8585) to provide for the inspection of tobacco, cigars, 
Blount, Dunn, Jones, J.T. St. Martin, and snuff, and to repeal section 3151 of the Revised Statutes. 
oe meee a. rigg, Also, that the Senate had passed a bill of the following title; in 
Caldwell, Glass, McMillin, Warner, A. J which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

Clements, Green, W.J. McRae, . A bill (S. 2611) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Sores Hael, Nor v eee aren Saint Louis River at the most accessible point between the States of 
x Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Aine PE Brida k H. M. Laer 5 The m further announced that the Senate had passed with 

Aiken, n Dawson, Markham, 8 amendments the bill (H. R. oe) relating to = taxation of 5 i 
en, C. II. K $ e, W. J., Ky. 
* e An  Deorke RN hrpe irea ag Stone W. J., Mo parts of a gallon of distilled spirits, asked a conference with the House 
eee DANA McKinley, 5 5 on the g votes thereon, and had appointed Mr. ALDRICH, 
a 5 Findlay, Miller, 8 Mr. e of Dege = so HARRIS as managers at the confer- 
ei, Seu , e,, vero oF mums 
o, „ organ, - d . 

Beach Gibson, Eustace Morrill, Th ; tt jap 12? 
— G ? 5 [Cries of Regular order!“ 
seg om O'Donnell, Tucker, The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the message from the 
8 Green, R. B Outhwaite, S President of the United States accompanying the approval of the 
cies 3 eee 
Buchanan, Hammond, 1, Wait, Mr. MORRISON. Regular order. 
nen oom <j, 2 3 And then (the hour of 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m. having arrived) 
ee a ae ooo the House adjourned. : 
Caswell, Haynes, Plumb, r, 
8 e B. Ranney, Willis’ Milo PETITIONS, ETC. 

y Hewits, Robertson, Winans. The following petitions and were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
Cooper, ires, Rogers. under the rule, and referred as follows: 8 
Hachen, 5 Singicion, By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of W. M. Ford and other citizens, fora pen- 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. EDEN, by unanimous consent the reading of the 
names was dispensed with. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. CLARDY with Mr. OWEN, until further notice. 

Mr. HARRIS with Mr. WAIT, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Stone, of Missouri, with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, for the rest 
of the day. 

Mr. BALLENTINE with Mr, WAKEFIELD, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, with Mr. MARTIN, on this vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague, Mr. 
Comstock. On examining the pair I find it applies to political ques- 
tions. This is not regarded as a political question, and I would like to 
vote. Ihave no doubt that my colleague if present would vote ay,“ 
and under the circumstances I shall record my vote in favor of the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I wish to ask, Mr. Speaker, if I am an- 
nounced as paired? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman is paired 
for the day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If I were not paired, I should vote ‘‘ay”’ 
on this question. Can I transfer my pair to the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman could do so if he 
saw proper. 

Mr. WILSON. The gentleman from Ohio is paired with my col- 
league, Mr. Gorr. I am satisfied that if Mr. GOFF were present he 
would vote in the affirmative on this motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt the gentleman from West 
Virginia would so record his vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Believing that to be true, I shall also 
record my vote in the affirmative. 

Mr, ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, it is possible that I may be inter- 
ested in this bill, and I ask leave to withdraw my vote. [Cries of 
“Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to itting the tleman 
from Pennsylvania to withdraw his vote? neces eS 

There was no objection, and the vote was withdrawn. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Several messages in writing from the President of the United States 


sion to Tilman Bush—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of Columbus Love and of James D. 
McAllister, of Monroe County, eee asking that their war claims 
be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, praying for the 
passage of the bill to open up the Sioux reservation—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of Messrs. Sullivan & Bro., of 
Philadelphia, for the redemption of the trade-dollar—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HARMER: Papers relating to the bill for the relief of W. 
H. Clay Fisher, United States Marine Corps—to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of Fairbanks Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Detroit, Mich., for the passage of the bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Cornelia R. Schenek notwithstanding the objections of the Presi- 
dent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERRY: Petition of C. M. Furman and others, for relief— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of C. D. Fitzwater and others, of Nicho- 
las County, West Virginia, in relation to the coinage of silver—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Georgia, for relief in respect 
to the Freedman’s Bureau, &c.— to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEST: Protest of Luther M. Wheeler, Post No. 92, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and veterans of the late war, against legislation 
attaching to pension bills propositions for raising revenue to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pénsions. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 3, 1886. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings, when, on motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. I present the report of the conference committee on the 

deficiency appropriation bill. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the di 


ng votes of the two Houses on 


the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. ions to 
supply deficiencies in the 8 ſor the year ending June 30, 
1886,and prior years, and for purposes, having met, after full and free 
eoi 


mference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 7, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 28, 
36, 43, 44, 53, 58, 59, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70, 71, 85, 100, 107, 112, 114, 115, 116, 1109, und 120. 

t the House e from its d ent to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 3,5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 25, 26, 27, 31, 33, 34, 35, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 60, 61, 69, 92, 93, 99, 109, 111, and 113. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in the amended paragraph 
insert $200,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of the matter proposed to be inserted in- 
sert the following: “and the sum of $25,000 additional is hereby appropriated 
for said purpose; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Ame t numbered 32: That the House recede from its Lene, ghee to 
theamendment of the Senate numbered 32, and to thesame with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proj o be inserted insert the follow- 


any chan, are required in the method of lining and perfi 
Provided, Th shal fherec 


re) ' 
amination the work shall proceed upon pr oe thereof as the Seeretary of 
War shall direct;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 1 to be inserted, insert the 
following: For completing 5 and naval storehouse at Port Royal 
Harbor, South Carolina, 8,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: tthe House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate num! and agree to the same with an 


for carrying the United States mails during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1836, 
and to report to Congress at its next session the amount of service so re d 
and what sums in justice and equity he believed should be to said company 


the same. 

Amendmentnumbered 98: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 98, and to the same with an amend- 
mentas follows: Strike out, after the name William M. Olin,” the word as,“ 

* and insert in lieu thereof the following: The difference between the amount 
of compensation received by him as an employé of the Government and the 
salary of;” and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendments numbered 102, 103, 104, 105, and 106: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 102, 103, 104, 105, 
and 106, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amended paragraph; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 110: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 110, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out, and in lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted insert the following: “And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to cause the proper accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury to re-examine said excepted claims and to cause the said accounting officers 
to re-examine the same and to certify anew the sums due and to whom due, 
respectively by name, as non-resident aliens entitled to refunding of taxes col- 
lected prior to July 1, 1883;” and the agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 117: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out, and in lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted insert the following: And the of the 
‘Treasury is hereby directed to cause the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury to re-examine said excepted claims to cause the said accounting offi- 
cers to re-examine the same and to certify anew the sums due and to whom 
due, 8 by name, as non-resident aliens entitled to refunding of taxes 
collected prior to July 1, 1883; ™ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and to be 
inserted insert the following: “ Ex: the claims numbered A „and 1308 
enumerated therein, $48,655.81. And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to cause the pi r accounting officers of the Treasury to re-examine 
said excepted claims and also claim numbered 1212, as certified in said execu- 

again cer- 


ngress 
Congress with a detailed statement of the facts upon which said claims origi- 
nated; ” Sna oe DOD Cha tare tang 
Amendment numbered 122: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
,the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1, 4, of said amendment, before the word 
“compensation,” insert Section 8; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 
EUGENE HALE, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JAS. N. 9 

BEN. LE FEVRE, 

LOUIS E. McCOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
report. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear it explained. Will the Sen- 
ator in charge please explain the changes to us? 

Mr. HALE. As Senators well know, the great object of this bill is 
to provide for necessary deficiencies in the appropriations of the last 
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year, and in a few cases of years preceding last year. All of these are 
sent in by regular estimates from the Departments, which are found in 
the varions documents referred to in the bill. 

When the bill reached the Senate and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions proceeded to consider it, the committee found that in these regu- 
lar estimates in several cases the House had put a portion into the bill 
and excluded other portions. That obliged the Senate committee to of 
course consider every item—the items put in by the House to see what 
the foundation might be for them, and also the items rejected; and 
whenever the committee found that regular estimates from the heads 
of Departments were properly sustained by the accounting officers, in 
eases where they had been submitted to those accounting officers, the 
Senate committec added those to the bill as by the House, and I 
think in every case the Senate adopted the action of its committee. 

When we came into conference, further examination and personal 
communication with the conferees disclosed the fact that in certain 
claims which had been sent down from the different Departments and 
which had passed through the hands of the accounting officers of the 
Treasury there were still objections, there were old claims, stale claims, 
and war claims, around which some doubt was thrown from the very fact 
of their age. The Senate conferees found that the House conferees had 
examined into those and in some cases had detected what appeared to 
be defects in substance; and in those cases the bill as now reported un- 
der this report provides for a further examination by the accounting 
officers of the Treasury, a reopening, and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have the claims which are in dispute, and upon which the 
conférees of the Senate found their associates of the House very firm, 
fully examined and reported to the next session of Congress with the 
8 if they are certified as allowed, for such certification and al- 

owance. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. All those the House put in are left? 

Mr. HALE. No; in this examination that the committee were led 
to make they also discovered that the House had put in of this same 
kind and nature of claims, and in making up the direction to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the items put in by either House of this kind 
subject to dispute and raising naturally in careful minds questions are 
all comprehended there. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not to be paid until December? 

Mr. HALE. In fact they go over for future examination under the 
direction of Congress. . It will put the accounting officers more upon 
their guard and will make them, as it should, very careful. 

The Committee on Appropriations finds every time that it considers 
a deficiency appropriation bill that the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department havea great burden resting upon them in auditing and 
deciding upon these accounts. They are very numerous, and it would 
be a strange thing if they did not sometimes make mistakes, 

That is the way that the bill has been left. 

Mr. SEWELL. May I inquire of the Senator from Maine if the ac- 
counts for sites of public buildings are included in those of which he 

8 $ 


Mr. HALE. No; I am referring now more to those accounts in the 
nature of ay SEEREN accounts in the different Departments. 

Mr. SEWEL. Are they not adjudicated accounts ? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. SEWELL. Then why are they not allowed? 

Mr. HALE. Because, as I have just stated (the Sendtor probably 
was not in), there are certain claims which the Senate conferees found 
the House conferees had examined into and got all the papers upon, and 
they presented the facts and conditions of the case in such a way as to 
put the Senate conferees upon their guard. 

Mr. SEWELL. Were the conditions different from those presented 
by the accounting officers of the Government? 

Mr. HALE. The papers themselves convinced the committee that 
the accounts ought not to have been passed; or at any rate they raised 
such a doubt that we did not venture to appropriate forthem. There 
are some cases which, if the Senator himself would examine, he would 
not want to take the responsibility of passing without further exami- 
nation. 

Mr. CALL. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine a question. 
I understand that by the report of the committee of conference a pro- 
vision for the repayment of certain taxes which was contained in the 
bill as passed by the Senate has been stricken out. I should like to 
be informed upon that point particularly. 

Mr. HALE. We found the House conferees very determined upon 
that subject. The main question they raised was that under the form 
of the appropriation sought the money thus given might not, and in- 
deed would not, go direct to the parties whom the Government owes, 
the foreign holders of the stock upon which the tax was assessed; and 
we settled that by providing that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
report to the next session of Congress in detail the names of the per- 
sons who were such stockholders. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Who are the beneficiaries. 

Mr. HALE. Who are to be the beneficiaries and to whom the money 
should go. When the House insisted upon that the Senate conferees 
did not feel that they were justified in refusing that demand. Next 
year we shall get a list of the stockholders themselves, and the appro- 
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pPriation can be made directly to them rather than to the railroad com- 
panies as trustees for them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a good point. 

Mr. CALL. I will ask the Senator from Maine if there were not 
among the papers unquestionable evidence of who were the owners of 
this money, and a power of attorney from them to entirely responsible 
and r table persons to collect it. 

Mr, HALE. Only fora portion. . 

Mr. CALL. That portion was leſt unprovided ſor with the others, 
T understand? 

Mr. HALE. With all the others. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there any legislation in this bill? 

Mr. HALE. I think not. ; 

Mr. MANDERSON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. ; 

Mr. MANDERSON. Simply ſor a question. I find it so difficult to 
keep track of the changes made in conference by the numbers men- 
tioned in the report that I desire to ask one or two questions. First, 
in reference to an amendment placed upon the deficiency bill by the 
Senate proposing to pay a certain amount of money for paving in front 
of the public building at Saint Lonis. I ask what disposition was 
made by the conference committee of that item? 

Mr. HALE. Those paving matters were the subject of a great 
deal of controversy, the House conferees declaring that until a general 
policy had been fixed by law the Government should pave the streets 
opposite their own buildings, and we finally agreed upon propositions 
which involve the making of sidewalks opposite the Government build- 
ings, providing for those in a few cases; but the paving of the streets 
upon the insistance of the House conferees was thrown out. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There was but one such item in the deficiency 
bill, and that was placed in the bill by the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Was that thrown out? 

Mr. HALE. That was thrown out. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask the Senator whether he recalls the fact 
that there was abundant precedent for paying for the paving? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; sometimes the House itself has agreed to such 
provisions, and I think in one case some time ago it put a provision of 
this kind upon such a bill as this; but all the same they insisted very 
strongly that they would not agree that the Government upon this bill 
should commit itself to the proposition of paving streets. 

Mr. MANDERSON. And yet the House placed upon the deficiency 
bill of last year two items paying for paving in front of public build- 


ings. 

Mr. ALLISON. The House agreed to the Senate provisions. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Perhaps the Senate placed the provisions upon 
the bill, but the House agreed to it, and established the precedent. 

Mr. HALE. It has never yet been adopted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Do I understand that the actual paving at the front 
doors of a post-office itself, the sidewalk paving right at the doors, is 
not to be paid for? 

Mr. HALE. Les; sidewalks laid at the doors. We do not make any 
point on that, and the House do not make any point on it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is an item in the bill concerning the Hart- 
ford post-office that the Senate put in. 

Mr. HALE. Iam not certain that that is in. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think that was in the sundry civil bill, not 
in the deficiency bill. a 

Mr. HAWLEY. Possibly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ishould like to ask with reference to the ap- 
propriation of $90,000 to render it possible to give the fifteen days’ leave 
of absence to the employés of the Public Printing Office, an amendment 
placed upon the bill by the Senate. Is that held to by the conferees? 

Mr. HALE. It is. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It remains in the bill? 

Mr. HALE. It does. 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to ask the Senator from Maine whether the 
House conferees define the status of the Government in relation toa 
municipality as a lot and property owner in the paving of streets? Is 
it notas just a claim against that property as it is against an individual 
citizen in that municipality ? 

Mr. HALE, That is a question which has not yet been settled by 


any affirmative law. As I have said, the precedents have been that in 


a few cases they have been allowed, and in many other cases they have 
been disallowed. The cases have been accumulating, and there are a 
good many of them now pending and waiting to come in again the next 


year. 

Mr. SEWELL. A few get in from time to time. 

Mr. HALE. A few get in, and more are kept out. It is one of 
those cases where if either House insists they are not allowed. There 
has mee hee any precedent fixed for allowing them on the appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr. SEWELL. Are we not to infer from that state of affairs that 
the conferees on the part of the House have more backbone than those 
on the part of the Senate ? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has been in conference with House con- 
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ferees before now, and he has as good an opportunity as I have of judg- 
ing which has the most backbone. . 
Mr. HOAR. Every Senator seems to be entitled to have a lick a 
the Senator from Maine, and I should like to have mine, 
Mr. HALE. As the Senator was not in when the very careful and 
illuminating report was read from the desk, I yield very willingly to 
hi 


m. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wanted to ask my honorable friend from 
Maine (I do not know but the report covers it, but if it does I will ask 
him to repeat it for my information) whatis the tendency of late years 
in regard to these deficiency bills, whether they are increasing in pro- 
portion to the general appropriation bills, and whether there has been 
any such increase growing outof a struggle inany quarter to make the 
general appropriation bills show a greater economy than really belongs 
to them? Ido not know but that that has been dealt with in the re- 
port by the Senator. 

Mr. HALE, The committee find that the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment are just as earnest and just as strenuous for supplemental ap- 
propriations to eke out their supplies as they ever were. We do not 
find—and this deficiency bill — oa that—that the Departments of the 
Government as administered at present can get along with any less 
sum than their predecessors, as they were formerly administered. 

Mr. HOAR. Imeant to put my question to call out this point: I have 
seen, and of course every Senator, by the assignment of committee 
work that he has, has occasion to know something about the method of 
dealing with this matter of public expenditure on the Appropriations 
Committees of the two branches; and it seems to me that I have seen 
evidence that bills come up here from the House intended to make a great 
show of economy by omitting items which the necessities of the public 
service will require the Senate to put in those bills, and then the Sen- 
ate is taunted with being lavish While the House is economical; or if 
the items are kept out of the regular appropriation bills, the necessity 
of the case requires the passage of a deficiency bill and the items in the 
deficiency bill to eke out this want, this deficiency which is occasioned 
by the attempt at economy elsewhere. - 

I wish to say, if I may be pardoned in connection with this (and I 
will not detain the Senator in getting the bill through for more than 
a moment), the attitude of the Democratic and Republican parties 
seems to me to be exactly this: The Democratie party comes to us omit- 
ting some provision which is essential to the very life of national ad- 
ministration, and they rely on the fact that we will not destroy the 
child, that the Republicans are so interested in good and reasonably 
well-conducted government that we will take upon ourselves that bur- 
den to that portion of the public who are deceived by such a proceed- 
ing, and not let the appropriation bills fail at all, because we do not want 
the confusion which would come from it; and therefore that year after 
year these gentlemen are enabled to make a certain pretense of superior 
economy to us, saying on us rather than have the Government suffer 
to take upon our shoulders that burden of obloquy and reproach, and 
give them that advantage. 

I wanted to ask in reference to that point how this deficiency bill 
compares with former years, and whether there is not a great deal in 
it which might have been fairly foreseen and which ought to have been 
fairly foreseen and put in the general appropriation bills? 

Mr. HALE. TheSenatoris undoubtedly correct. TheSenate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when it comes to deal with these bills that 
are sent over by the House (and in what I say I do not mean to cast 
any improper reproach on the co-ordinate branch of the islature) 
finds these bills fragmentary, and a great many items which have to 
be put on for the running of the Government are left out. We finda 
page of regular estimates upon which two-thirds of the items have been 
put into the bill by the House and the other third left out, when there 
is no difference between the two that we can find on examination. 

So the Senate committee has to add to the bills as the House sends 
them over, and it does give rise to statements and to more or less dec- 
lamation in another branch of the Government as to the extravagance 
of the Senate in increasing the appropriations made by the bills of the 
House of Representatives, while the fact is that the Senate is very care- 
ful in its examinations and seeks to put on nothing but what is neces- 
sary to run the Government. 

An impatience has been felt not only by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts but by other Senators and by the Committee on Appropriations 
at this course, at our being charged and saddled with these increased 
appropriations which we must put on. 

I am bound to say that in the Committee on Appropriations in deal- 
ing with this subject it is not in any way considered as a party matter. 
The Democratic members of the Committee on Appropriations, as they 
have taken occasion to say here upon this floor before, and as I know 
they feel now, have the same impatience at our being submitted to this 
course as the Republicans. But there is nothing for the Senate to do 
but to find the subjects which are needed for the administration of the 
Government and to put them on, oven if we are charged with extray- 


agance. 

As to the Senator’s question whetheras compared with previous years 
this evil is greater or less, my impression is that it is greater than it 
has been for the last few years; that we feel more and more.that we 
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are confronted with bills which do not complete the appropriations nec- 
essary for the running of the Government; and that we have to take 
the burden of being charged with increasing the bills more and more. 
That is my impression. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the total amount of the bill? 

Mr. HALE. I have not the figures here. They are in the report, 
but I can not give them exactly. The amount will be fonnd in the 
report at the desk. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

3 50 — PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
floor ? 

Mr. HALE. Les; I ask for the adoption of the report. I yield the 
floor to the Senator from Nebraska. 
= Mr. EDMUNDS. The report can not be adopted until he yields the 

oor. h 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine paused, and 
the Chair merely inquired whether he was through. 

Mr. HALE. If any Senator has any questions I shall be very glad 
to answer them. I am desirous of getting the report to the other 
House as soon as ble. 

Mr. MANDERSON, I feel like congratulating the Senator from 
Maine upon possessing a degree of firmness and determinatirn beyond 
that which he claims for himself. I can realize that in the multitude 
of changes made in this bill he might very readily forget as to the 
action concerning some items. 

I find upon examination that the House recedes from the di 
ment as to paying for the paving in front of the public building at Saint 
Louis, following the pee of last year. I simply make reference 
to this fact in order if possible to strengthen the conferees of the Sen- 
ate that they may hold to similar items in the sundry civil bill, hav- 
ing not only the abundant precedent of past years but a precedent in 
the action of the House conferees at this sessioy. 

Mr. HALE. There are so many items that I could not pretend to 
be accurate as to a particular item. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Of couse; I realize that. 

Mr. HALE. I know that on the general subject we had a good deal 
of discussion, and that there are a great many of these cases which are 
accumulating, and which have not been settled. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I submit to the Senator there should be no ex- 
ception made. If the paving in front of a public building at Saint 
Louis is to be paid for to that municipality, certainly it should be so 
with others. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly: 

Mr. COCKRELL. I intended to explain to the Senator that he has 
in his explanation rather confused the sundry civil and the deficiency 
bills. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Being on both committees. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Being on both subcommittees. The pavemen 
question was receded from by the House on the deficiency bill. $ 

Mr. HALE. On that single item. 

Mr. COCKRELL. All that was in it. 

Mr. HALE. Are there not other items than that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; the Texas matter at Galveston. 

Mr. HALE. There may have been one or two others. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Probably there are two or three others. They 
were all yielded by the House. 

Mr. MANDERSON. All of them paving matters? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Galveston was a paving matter which was 
appropriated for at the last session of Congress, but the name was wrong 
and the pavement could not be made. ‘This was simply a reappropri- 
ation to the correct name. 

Mr. MANDERSON. This certainly should be no matter of ſavor 
Ido not mean to insinuate that it has been but it is a matter of right. 
These municipalities have paid from their the money neces- 
sary to pay for the paving of the streets in front of these publie build- 
ings. In most cases, notåbly in the case of Omaha, the land upon 
which the public building is situated was donated by the city, and the 
Government of the United States is the only exception to the rule or 
the law which requires that the State, the church, the school-house, 
that everything in the way of property shall pay its proportion of the 
pavement in front of the property. I submit that it is a matter of 
3 honesty and fairness on the part of the Government that it 
should pay. 

Mr, ELL. Ishould like to ask the Senator in connection 
with that if any estimate has ever been made for it, and if it has ever 
been reported to Congress ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. In the case I mention? 

Mr; COCKRELL. Yes. ' 

Mr. MANDERSON. It was reported by the officers of the munici- 
pality of Omaha to the Treasury Department, approved by the Treas- 
ury Department, put in the Book of Estimates, introduced in the form 
of an amendment, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
It comes strictly within the rule, and was adopted on the sundry civil 
bill by the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was adopted on the sundry civil bill. If 
the money had ever been paid out by the city it ought not to have gone 
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on the sundry civil bill, because it was then n deficiency. There were 
two claims on the part of Saint Louis, one was for work which had act- 
nally been done, and the other was for the two unpaved streets. One, 
the first am t, was put on the deficiency bil), where the work 
had been done, and that has been acceded to; the other is on the sundry 
civil bill. Not being a member of the conference committee on that 
bill, I do not know what its fate will be. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I know what its fate ought to be. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I know the item to which the Senator refers 
ought to have gone on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I think it due to myself to say that I 
should prefer if I had any power in this matter that Congress should 
not adjourn until the Ist day of next December to consenting to what 
I regard as a di and a dishonor to the Government and the peo- 
ple of. the United States, 

It is within my knowledge that in regard to these taxes to be repaid 
to the owners of the tax which was improperly and illegally collected 
from them under the income act, that there was no possible question 
in regard to the obligation of the Government to pay those people; 
that it has been so adjudicated by the Treasury Department; that the 
amounts have been fixed; that the claim has bamn p time and 
time again; that it is nothing but the taking from the ci and sub- 
ject of another country a tax upon his income in no justified 

y the law in either its letter or its spirit; and that these people have 
been here before Congress with this adjudication of our own Depart- 
ment, with the full and ample and unquestionable authority from the 
owners of the tax for the payment to their representatives, and that 
they are entirely responsible people. 

This fact came to my knowledge in the person of one of my neigh- 
bors, whom I have known for several years, a man of the highest re- 
spectability, a lawyer of character and capacity, upon whose character 
no stain rests. He brought the papers to me as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, exhibiting a power of attorney from the most 
respectable banking firms in this country direct from the owners of this 
tax which has been adjudicated by the Government, and which was 
originally extorted by the tax collectors under an improper construction 
of the law, a tax upon the income of a citizen and subject of a foreign 
country who happened to own the bonds of corporations in this country 
when: the income tax existed. There is no ! which can too 
forcibly condemn this robbery of honest and unoffending people whose 
property has been forcibly taken away from them, to which we become 
a party when we fail or refuse to restore their property to them. 

Mr. President, the reason alleged for it is a pretense, and one not 
worthy of consideration—of having the Treasury Department re-exam- 
ine them and report to whom these claims are to be paid, as if the 
Treasury authorities could not do so as well after this appropriation 
was made, and require the evidence that the parties who represented 
them were properly authorized to doso.. To delay and refuse this pay- 
ment for years upon a pretense of that kind is unworthy the Senate of 
the United States, and for one I should never consent to such a repudi- 
ation of the honest obligations of the Government. 

I desire to call attention, if my words can be heard elsewhere, to an- 
other fact in regard to this bill. There was placed upon the bill by the 
Senate a provision authorizing and requiring the reauditing of the dis- 
allowed accounts for the last four or five years where the evidence 
showed that the money had been paid under proper authority for serv- 
ices performed under proper executive authority, and the claim disal- 
lowed by reason of some technical objection or point in the law. It 
comes within my knowledge that one of those cases was of this char- 
acter, where a contract was made in Florida for the survey of certain 
of the public lands of the United States, and the Surveyor-General in- 
structed the surveyor, in the interpretation of that contract, to survey 
certain adjacent tracts of land. 

The person who made that survey, a poor man, an honest and a ca- 
pable man, borrowed the money upon a mortgage of his homestead that 
protected his wife and children, performed the contract, it was accepted 
by the Government, the survey approved, but the money never paid 
because it was not ifically described in the written contract, and 
to-day an execution is about to turn out that man’s wife and children 
upon the street because the Government of the United States will not 
pay its honest obligation. 

What object the committee has in perseeuting this poor man and his 
wife and children, who are not known to them, can not be discovered. 
Certainly no proper object of public policy can justify a failure to make 
provision by law of such cases. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say that that is dishonest and dishon- 
orable, and as one Senator of the United States I would stay here until 
the next session before I would allow the poor people of this country 
and their wives and children, who have honest claims against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to be turned upon the street because of 
some idle and unreasonable objection on the part of those who have the 
appropriations to make. 

Mr. HALE. The Senate conferees stood out very long upon the prop- 
osition which the Senate put on in reference to suspended accounts, 
but it was undoubtedly in the form of legislation, and the House con- 
ferees would not for a moment yield or consent even to discuss it, and 
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in the end it had to go out with one or two other propositions that the 
House put on involving legislation. 

I ask the adoption of the report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, on the general subject-of these de- 
ficiencies I see in the estimate of deficiencies submitted on the 8th of 

February that the things which this bill is to provide for, and I sup- 
pose does, are deficiencies in the State Department for $80,000—I leave 
off the odd hundreds to condense—in the Treasury Department, $394,- 
000; the District of Columbia, $18,000; the War Department, $1,409,000; 
the Navy Department, $442,000; the Interior Department, $6,000; the 
postal service, from the general Treasury, $6,000, and from the postal 
revenues $918,000; the Department of Justice, $432,000, and besides 
that there is already an appropriation at this session of $50,000 for 
urgent deficiencies in that Department, and some others for the other 
Departments. 

Anybody knows that as to nine-tenths of all that sum, amounting, 
including the Post-Office deficiency, to three and a half million dollars, 
it was just as well known when we passed the regular bills at the last 
session of Congress that they were not adequate to the public service as 
it is now; and when we come to the next session of Congress with all 
this deficiency made up and all the regular appropriation bills 1 
we shall find a still larger deficiency again; but meanwhile we shall be 
able to tell the dear people, the hard-working men, the farmers, and so 
on, how we have cut down the appropriations, and have been more 
economical than any of our predecessors, which will be true until after 
the election, but then it will be false. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the conference committee. 

The report was concurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2056) to amend 
the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who 
have lost an arm or leg in the service. 

TRANSFER OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. HALE. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4083) to empower the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to transfer certain appropriations, to report it with an 
amendment. 

Mr: EDMUNDS. Let it go on the Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. I do not ask for action. Let it go on the Calendar with 
the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course will be pursued. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Mr. ALLISON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to whom was referred the joint Tesolution (S. R. 82) making ad- 
ditional appropriation for purchase of site for Congressional Library, to 
report it without amendment, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Let it be read subject to objection. 

The joint resolution was read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the letter of the Secretary of the Interior be 
read in the same connection so that the whole case may appear alto- 


ther. 

Serbe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read although it 
is not in order, being in the nature of debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In the nature of debate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that objec- 
tion should be made on the reading of the resolution. If there be no 
objection, the letter will be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not so understand. The resolution was 
read for consideration, subject to objection. Now the resolution being 
under consideration, I ask for the reading of the letter of the Secretary 
of the Interior explaining the necessity for the resolution. I admit if 
anybody objects to it the Chair would probably have to put the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the letter 
will be read, although it is usual for objection to be stated on the read- 
ing of the bill or resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. TI stated distinctly that I would only consent to 
this resolution being read and considered subject to objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE InTERIOR, Washington, August 2, 1886. 


mend, and ber 
640, 000 be made as soon as practicable to enable the commission to complete the 
sag tery a of said squares without further delay. 

It is further suggested that the proceeds of sale of old material upon the site 


Very respectfully, 
L. O. L. 


AMAR, 
Secretary of the Interior, Chairman ry Commission. 
Hon. D. W. VOORHEES, é 
Chairman Library Committee, United States Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this resolution? 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made, it will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It went over yesterday. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But it is reported from a committee now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions yesterday and is reported to-day from that committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And therefore is open to objection. 
TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations, to whom was re- 


ferred the joint resolution (H. Res. 211) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution entitled ‘‘A joint resolution to provide temporarily for 
the expenditures of the Government,’’ have instructed me to report it 
favorably, and I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to the present consideration of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not object to 
the consideration of this resolution. I will explain it briefly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir; we all object for the present. We have 
done this thing often enough. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made, the joint reso- 
lution goes to the Calendar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not object to the Senator from Iowa making 
a speech. 

Mr. ALLISON, I think if I had imous consent to say a word 
both Senators would withdraw their objection. . 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent of the Sénate to make some remarks on this resolution. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALLISON. The appropriations of last year were extended to 
the 3ist of July and the sundry civil bill undoubtedly will not be signed 
until to-morrow, so that there is a period of three days not provided for 
under the joint resolution ending on the 3ist of July, and which can 
not very well be provided for in the sundry civil bill. So all those who 
have been in the employ of the Government from the 31st of July to 
the 4th day of August will be in such employ without pay unless this 
resolution is passed. If this resolution shall pass they will be provided 
for. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask a question, Mr. President, by unani- 
mous consent? I should like to have the Senator explain how, when 
the sundry civil bill passes, it being a bill to provide for paying the 
current ex of the Departments that it covers from the Ist day of 
July inclusive to the 30th day of June next inclusive, it is possible that 
these people who are now working can not be paid out of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘There are two laws which stand in absolute oppo- 
sition tothatview. The first is that no money shall be expended with- 
out a specific appropriation. The second is a provision attached toan 
appropriation bill two years ago whereby persons are prohibited from 
receiving pay for voluntary service to the Government in every case 
where there is no specifie appropriation made at the time the service 
was rendered, except only in cases where life is involved. That will 
be found in an appropriation act of 1884. 

Mr. PLUMB. IfI may be permitted to say a word, I will state the 
reason of my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwill say first that I do not think this resolution will 
meet the case as stated by the Senator from Iowa because voluntary 
service has been rendered already from the first day of the month until 
now. 

Mr. ALLISON. For one day. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is not as wide as a barn door or deep as a well, but 
it will do. Part of the time, at all events, the employés will not get 
any pay for, and I think we ought to take the whole subject into con- 
mr ig when we get to that point and know what we have to pro- 
vide for. 

But there is another objection. The Senator from Iowa knows better 
than I that the House has been very tardy in sending the appropria- 
tion bills to the Senate this year. This is the third time that we have 
been asked to extend last year’s appropriations in order that the Gov- 
ernment might go on. 

This is a proposition to extend appropriations for the third time, not 
on account of any neglect of the Senate to do its duty thoroughly and 
promptly and fairly and conscientiously with reference to all the in- 
terests of the public service so far as they are connected with appro- 
priations, but simply because the House during the last eight months 
has been neglecting its plain duty in matter of making appropriations 
for the carrying on of the Government. When the new rules came to 
be adopted in that body, for the purpose of relieving the Commitee on 
Appropriations from what had been considered an overload, some five or 
six of the fourteen appropriation bills were taken away from that com- 
mittee and given to other committees. The bills thus taken away from 
the regular Appropriations Committee came to this body in due time 
and in better shape than heretofore and have passed and become laws, 
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and all of them with possibly a single exception passed before the 1st 
day of July. The bills which came from the regular Appropriations 
Committee have all been delayed, from which it would seem that the 
House did not cut quite deep enough, did not take work enough away 
from the regular Appropriations Committee. If more bills had been 
sent to other committees Congress would have adjourned by or before 
July 1, and been saved the spectacle of incompetency and disregard of 
the public interest which has been exhibited during the last six weeks, 
one part of which has been the extension of last year’s appropriations 
by such resolutions as the one now before us—a confession that the leg- 
islative machinery of the House of Representatives has failed in the 
most important particular. 

The Senator from Iowa also knows very well that the appropriation 
bills as they came to the Senate according to the judgment of the heads 
of Departments failed, very signally failed, to provide for the necessi- 
ties of the public service. He knows that the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Senate, following that committee, put on various items 
for the different branches of the public service, which these Department 
officers said were absolutely necessary in order that those Departments 
might run aome this fiscal year. They asked that and received that 

i at the hands of their political opponents which they had not been able 
to get by solicitation or otherwise from the hands of their political 
friends in the other body; and when those items came into conference 
the Senator from Iowa well knows that objection was made to cvery- 
thing the Senate had put on in toto upon the ground that the appropri- 
ation bills had originated in and been passed by a House of Represent- 
atives in full accord with the administration, and that the Republican 
Senate had no business to pe anything on those bills which related to 
administration; and out of that contention has grown also other days 
of delay but for which the necessity of this joint resolution would not 
exist. 

We have staid here at great discomfort and’ inconvenience and to 
the peril of the Government for the last two months simply because of 
the tardiness of the House of Representatives. 

I might particularize a little further and say precisely where the re- 
sponsibility for this delay and this course of proceeding tests. That is 
not, however, a part of my duty.. The House of Representatives of 
course by tolerating the autocracy which controls and delights to con- 
trol it simply for the sake of control, without reference to any public 
interest to be subserved thereby, becomes itself responsible for all this 
delay. This particular instance is the first at any rate in my experience 
where the old appropriations have been extended twice and were sought 
to be extended the third time. As far as I am concerned, accepting the 
declaration made on behalf of the House by its conferees on the ques- 
tion of the rights of the Senate in regard to the appropriations to carry 
on the Government, I am willing to have the matter stand just where 
it is and let the House accept the responsibility of the failure of appro- 

priations to carry on the Government during the few days in August 
until the sundry civil bill shall pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection made to the con- 

‘sideration of the resolution ? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, there is objection. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


Mr. ALLISON. I report from the Committee on Appropriations a 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives with an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned sine die at 3 o'clock p. m. July 28, 1886. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations was, 
at the end of the resolution, to strike out ‘‘at 3 o’clock p. m. July 28” 
and insert at 4 o’clock p. m. August 4; so as to make the resolution 
read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned sine die at 4 o'clock p. m. August 4, 1888. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I object to the present consideration of that 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say a word on the resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I withdraw the objection to enable the Senator 
from Massachusetts to be heard. 

Mr. ALLISON, I do not wish to adopt the resolution now. I ask 
that it lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say a few words on the resolution, 

0 PRESIDENT pro tempore. It lies on the table, objection being 
made. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not desire to take up the resolution at this 
moment; but I am perfectly willing to take it up and consider it now 
if Senators wish to speak on it. 

Mr. HOAR. It is debatable, and I desire to say a few words on it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution is debatable, although 
it is subject to objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to express my dissent from the 
passage of this resolution or the passage of any resolution providing for 


the adjournment of this body until it has considered a bill introduced 
by me and reported from the Judiciary Committee on the 19th of April, 
1886, entitled “A bill to provide for inquests under national au- 
thority.” : 

I suppose that I am violating no propriety in saying that a commit- 
tee of Republican Senators had considered the question of the business 
to be taken up during this session and had assigned to that bill, as its 
importance demanded, a very early place in the order of business, which 
promised its consideration long ago, and it was wel] understood, I sup- 
pose, on both sides of the Chamber that I for one desired the consider- 
ation of that measure. ; 

Circumstances such as often happen in the course of legislation have 
arisen which from time to time have caused the attention of the Senate 
to be occupied with measures which seemed to have a most immediate 
and pressing demand and which have prevented that proposed order 
from being scrupulously observed, until at last we are in the situation 
which I neyer would have consented to if I had anticipated it when it 
seems unlikely that this bill can be taken up and disposed of if the 
Senate adjourn at the time proposed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. : 

Mr. President, I ask the Chief Clerk to read at the desk the bill which 
I have named. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (S. 2171) to provide for inquests under 
national authority, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates a 
America in Congress assembled, That whenever any three citizens of the United 
States shall, under oath, present to any judge of a circuit court, either in term- 
time or vacation, their petition setting forth that within. the circuit for which 
such judge has jurisdiction, and within the State of which the petitioners are res- 
idents, any person has been killed. or has sustained serious bodily injury, orse- 
rious injury in his estate, or been threatened with injury in person or estate, be- 
cause of the race or color of such person so killed, ins or threatened, or 
because of any political opinion which such person so killed, injured, or threat- 
ened may have held in re to matters affecting the —— welfare of the 
United States, or with design to ees stich person so killed, injured, or threat- 
ened, or others, from expressin ly such opinion, or from voting as he or they 
may see fitat any election of officers whose election is required or provided for 
by the Constitution or laws of the United States, or to influence or affect the 
votes of such persons or others at such elections, it shall be the duty of such 
judge, as soon as may be, to open a special session of such circuit court at such 
place within said circuit as he may appoint, and the duty of such court to hold 
an inquest into the circumstances of such killing, injury, or threatening, and to 
cause to be summoned and examined all such witnesses as the court may think 

AEG. 2 That said judge shall forthwith report the evidence by him taken, and 
his conelusions of fact thereon, to the President of the United States, to be by 
him laid before Congress. À 

Sec. 3. That the judge may require any district attorney of the United States 
within his circuit to attend such inquest, and to aid in preparing for and conduct- 
ing the same, or he may, in his discretion, appoint any other counselor-at-law 
to prepare and conduct such inquest. ‘ 

Sec. 4. That the expenses of such inquest shall be certified by the judge to the 
Department of Justice, and paid out of the appropriation made for the expenses 
of the courts of the United States, 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, Ido not propose at this time to recapitu- 
late the familiar history of the methods by which, as a large and re- 
spectable portion of the American people believe, honest and fair elec- 
tions have been suppressed throughout a considerable portion of this 
country. 

As long ago as 1874 General Sheridan, now the illustrious head of the 
armies of the United States, then in command of the department which 
contains the State of Louisiana, declared that more men had been slain 
in that single State for political opinion than were slain in the whole 
Mexican war. Whether that were true or not, there were reported by 
committees of this or the other House, and scarcely disputed, the de- 
tails of eight terrible massacres, the result of which, in spite of every 
exertion of the national power to prevent them, led to the overthrow of 
the rule of the majority in that State, as was the belief of a large num- 
ber of American citizens, 

In the State of South Carolina it is not necessary to go beyond the 
columns of the chief Democratic paper of that State to establish a sim- 
ilar history. The Charleston News and Courier from time to time has 
expressed its tat the necessity of the political methods which have 
been adopted there, admitting them, excusing, hoping that nothing 
will occur to make it necessary to have them again recurred to. 

The press has brought to us within three weeks, without any con- 
tradiction which has met my eye, the statement that in the State of 
Alabama the first Republican meeting of the campaign at Birmingham, 
a large manufacturing city, has been broken up by Democratic violence, 
three weeks ago or thereabouts. 

From the State of Mississippi, the history of whose political revolu- 
tion in 1876 is fresh in the memory of the American people, there came 
last year the transactions at Copiah, and have come too in the course of 
this winter the account of the transactions at Carrollton. 

In every one of these eases, so far as is made known to the people of the 
North by the press, a negro and a Republican is the victim, and a Demo- 
crat and a white man is the aggressor. Not only come these accounts 
from time to time, but here is a statement made in a pamphlet which 
has been sent to me, a little while ago, printed in Washington in 1886 
by Mr. Frederick Douglass, the most distinguished and conspicuous 
colored man perhaps in the country. Everybody who knows Mr. 2 
lass knows his affectionate and gentle nature. In everything whi 
relates to the relations between these two races, and in everything 
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which relates to the relations between these two parties, Mr. Douglass 
has been famous for his kindly and gentle utterances and the pacific 
counsels to his people, and for the generous judgment and allowance 
which he makes for the difficult position in which their former masters 
are placed. Now, let us see what Mr. Douglass states to us in this 
pamphlet, which is the report of three addresses: one delivered at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1883; one delivered at Washington in 1885 on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-third anniversary of the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; and one delivered in Washington in 1886. Iwill 

read several passages which I have marked. The first is from the ad- 
dress of 1883. Mr. Douglass said, speaking of the condition of the peo- 
ple of his race: 


There are occasional cases in which white men are lynched; but one sparrow 
does not make a summer, Every one knows that what is called Lynch law is 
peculiarly the law for colored people and for nobody else. If there were no 
other grievance than this horrible and barbarous Lynch-law custom we should 
be justified in assembling as we have now done to expose and denounce it. 
But this is not all. Even now, after twenty years of so-called emancipation, we 
are subject to lawless raids of midnight riders, who, with blackened faces, in- 
vade our homes and perpetrate the foulest of crimes upon us and our families. 
This condition of things is too flagrantand notorious to require specifications or 
a . Thus in all the relations of life and death we are met by the color line, 

eè can not ignore it if we would, and ought not if we could. It haunts us at 
midnight; it denies us accommodation in hotels and justice in the courts, ex- 
cludes our children from schools, refuses our sons the chance to learn trades, 
and compels us to pursue only such labor as will bring the least reward. 


Then, in a later passage: 
We therefore throw off the burden of disgrace and reproach from the laborer, 
where Mr. Calhoun and others of bis class would place it, and put it on the land- 


owner, where it belongs. It is the old case over again. The black man does 
the work and the white man gets the money. 


Then he speaks of what is called the order system. See what is the 
testimony of this representative colored man as to the condition of his 
race on this subject: 


No more crafty and effective device for defrauding the Southern Jaborers 
could be adopted than the one that substitutes orders upon shopkeepers for eur- 
rency in payment of wages. It has the merit of a show of honesty, while it 

ts the laborers completely at the mercy of the land-owner and the shopkeeper. 

e is between the upper and the nether millstones, and is hence ground to dust. 
It gives the shopkeeper a customer who can trade with no other shopkeeper, 
and thus leaves the latter no motive for fair dealing except his own moral sense, 
which is never too strong. 


Here is another passage: 

Flagrant as have been the outrages committed upon colored citizens in respect 
to their civil rights, more flagrant, shocking, and scandalous still have been the 
outrages committed upon our political rights by means of bulldozing and ku- 
kluxing, Mississippi pi ns, fraudulent courts, tissue ballots, and the like devices. 
Three States in which the colored propie outnumber the white population are 
without colored representation and their political voice suppressed. The col- 
ored citizens in those States are virtually disfranchised, the Constitution held 
in utter contempt, and its provisions nullified. This has been done in the face 
of the Republican party and successive Republican administrations. 


Now I come to the speech of 1885, in which Mr. Douglass, at a large 
meeting to which he was introduced by Mr. Bruce, late an honored 
member of this body, states the methods which were open to Presi- 
dent Cleveland in disposing of this question: 


First. He may adopt a policy of total indifference. He may sbut his eyes to 
the fact that in all of the Gulf States political ‘hts of colored citizens are lit- 
erally stamped out; that the Constitution which he has solemnly sworn to sup- 
port and enforce is under the feet of the mob; that in those States there is no 
such thing as a fair election and an honest count. He may utterly refuse to in- 
terfere by word or deed for the enforcement of the Constitution and for the pro- 
tection of the ballot, and let the Southern question drift whithersoever it lto 
a port of safety orto a rock of disaster, 


* a * 
Secondly. The President may pursue a temporizing policy. 
* * * 


Thirdly. — 

I read these passages to show Mr. Douglass’s statement of the exist- 
ing fact as it presents itself to him and to the people of whom he is a 
conspicuous representative— 


‘Thirdly. He may decide to accept the Mississippi plan of conducting elections at 
the South ; encourage violence and crime; elevate to office the men whose hands 
are reddest with innocent blood; force the negroes out of politics by the shot- 
gun and the bulldozer's whip; cheat them out of the elective ise; sup- 
press the Republican vote; kill off their white Republican leaders, and keep 
the South solid; and keep its one hundred and fifty-three electoral votes—ob- 
tained thus by force, fraud, and red-handed violence—ready to be cast for a 
Democratic candidate in 1888. 

Now comes the statement of 1886, from which I will read two or 
three passages: 

As far as the colored people of the country are concerned; their condition 
seems no better and not much worse than under previous administrations. 
Lynch law, violence, and murder have gone on about the same as formerly, and 
without the least show-of Federal interference or popular rebuke. The Consti- 
tution has been openly violated with the usual impunity, and the colored vote 
has been as completely nullified, suppressed, and scouted as if the fifteenth 
amendment formed no part of the Constitution, and as if every colored citizen 
of the South had been struck dead by lightning or blown to atoms by dynamite. 
There have also been the usual number of outrages committed against the civil 
rights of colored citizens on highwaysand by-ways, by land and by water, and 
thecourts of the country, under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, have shown the same disposition to punish the innocent and shield the 
guilty, as during the Presidency of Mr. Arthur. Perhaps colored men have 

red a little worse, so far as office-holding is concerned. 


Then Mr. Douglass goes on: 


This protection is given to the vilest white criminal in the land. He can not 
be convicted while there is even a reasonable doubt in the minds of the jury as 
to his guilt. But to the colored man accused of crime in the Southern States a 
different rule is almost everywhere applied. With him, to be accused is to be con. 


victed. The court in which he is tried is alynching mob. This mob takes the 


place of due process of law,” of judge, jury, witness, and counsel. It does not 
come to ascertain the guilt or innocence of the accused, but to hang, shoot, stab, 
burn, or whip him to death. Neither courts, jails, nor marshals are allowed to 
protect him. Every day brings us tidings of these 5 I will not stop to 
detail individual instances. Their name is legion. Every y knows that what 
I say is true, and that no power is employed by the Government to prevent this 
lawless violence. Yet our chief trates and other officers, Democratic and 
Republican, continue to go through the solemn mockery, the empty form of 
swearing by the name of Almighty God that they will execute the Jaws and the 
Constitution; that they will establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, an 
secure the blessings of liberty to o! ves and to our posterity. N 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Allow me to ask whether he includes Vir- 
ginia in that section of country. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam reading what Mr. Douglass says. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I know, but it goes into the RECORD, and 
if Virginia is considered as within those Southern States, I say that is 
not true. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ascertain under what order this dis- 
cussion is going on. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the presentation of the reso- 
lution to fix a time for adjournment, reported from the Committee on 


Appropriatiops. 

Mr. GIBSON. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. What is before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Massachusetts 


will allow, the Chair will have the question before the Senate read. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
as follows: _ 

Reso'ved by the * Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned sine die at 3 o'clock p; m., July 28, 1886, 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Iowa said he did not ask for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I rose to make some remarks on the resolution. 

Mr. KENNA. Allow me to.ask whether that resolution is under 
consideration. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is under consideration. 

Mr. HOAR. I will proceed with the reading of the statement of 
Mr. Douglass: 

Only a few weeks ago, at Carrollton (court-house), Miss., in the absence of all 
political excitement, while the government of the nation. as well as the govern- 
ment of the Southern States, was safely in the hands of the Democratic party; 
when there was no pending election, and no pretense of a fear of ble n 
supremacy, one hundred white citizens on horseback, armed to the teeth, b- 
erately assembled and in cold blood opened a deadly fire upon a of peace- 
able, unarmed colored men, killing eleven of them on the spot and mortally 
wounding nine others, most of whom have since died. The sad thing is that, in 
the average American mind, horrors of this character have become so frequent 
since the slaveholding rebellion that they excite neither shame nor surprise, 
neither pity for the slain nor indignation for the slayers. 

Mr. President, it is said that these are political charges; that the 
transactions have no political significance; that they have no relation 
to the difference of race or to the difference of party; that they are 
sporadic; that they grow ont of a condition of things following a great 
and excited civil war, which is inevitable so long as human nature re- 
mains the same. If that be true, so much the more is this measure 
which seeks to substitute for the reports of newspapers, for the discus- 
sions of orators, for the accusations of politicians or partisans a judicial 
inquiry presided over by a judge removed from politics. There is not 
a homicide on the face of the earth wherever the common law prevails 
except this class, which, so far as the reports come to us, goes unpun- 
ished and uninquired into, which would not be the subject of examina- 
tion by a coroner and the verdict of a coroner’s jury. 

Now, we ask that within the national power, in a judicial district of 
the United States where an offense of this kind is committed against 
the citizen and it is alleged by three respectable citizens under oath 
that that offense is committed because of the political opinion or be- 
cause of the race of the person against whom it is committed, the facts 
shall be ascertained by the judge of the United States court and shall 
be properly reported to Congress for its proper action. 

I think this measure is needed for the vindication of these communi- 
ties if they be unjustly accused. I think it is needed for the vindica- 
tion of American honor if it be unjustly suspected. The Republican 
party have had no power of affirmative legislation in this country since 
the year 1875. At that time the Democrats took possession of the 
House of Representatives and they have held it in every Congress since 
except on occasions when the Democrats held control of the Senate. It 
has therefore been in the power of the Democratic party now for nearly 
twelve years to prevent any affirmative legislation which they did not 
approve, and by their control of the appropriations to prevent the vig- 
orous enforcement of any existing law which they did not like. 

I appeal to them to remove this question from the domain of parti- 
sanship, to remove it as a temptation to political orators North or South, 
to remove it as a special grievance in the belief of the representatives 
of a race now numbering seven millions in this conntry, to remove it 
even from forensic discussion here or elsewhere, and transfer the investi- 
gation of these facts to the courts where they shall be investigated under 
judicial sanction, under judicial responsibility, and by judicial processes, 
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I have not now undertaken to express an opinion as to the truth or 
falsity of these transactions; I have not uttéred a word upon the merits 
of the particular questions; I only affirm that there is a belief prevail- 
ing in the minds of a large number of American citizens that these things 
are true, and I demand that the facts be investigated. Why, Mr. Pres- 
ident, on that statement of Frederick Douglass alone, if there were an 
affirmance of a single outrage such as he describes in these eloquent 
passages inflicted on a single American citizen of white blood in Mexico 
or on n fisherman in a Canadian port this Congress would not adjourn 
until it had put the national defenses in order for war. 

I will not put this measure as a measure of redress for aninjury. I 
put it now on the ground that it is demanded to remove from a large 
number of people in this country a belief which is injurious alike to 
their affection for their country and to their happiness and contentment 
as American citizens. 5 

Mr. KENNA. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read the reso- 
lution to which the Senator from Massachusetts has addressed his re- 
marks 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution with the amendment 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
and also the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations, which 
was to strike out ‘‘3 o’elock p. m., July 28,” and insert 4 o’clock p. 
m., August 4;’’ so as to make the resolution read: 

Reso! ved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives declare their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at 4 o'clock p. m., August 4, 1886. 

Mr. KENNA. I desire simply upon my own responsibility to make 
a very brief commentary upon this extraordinary spectacle. Here we 
arein the last hours, in the very last moments of an expiring session 
of Congress. We have been here day after day, and month after month, 
since the early part of last December. On the 19th day of April, as 
shown by a printed copy of the bill to which the substance of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachusetts has been devoted, that meas- 
ure was reported to the Senate. Up to yesterday, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, no evidence has been furnished to this body by the Senator 
from Massachusetts or by any other Senator that any attempt would be 
made at any time during this session of Congress to secure action upon 
this measure. If any such purpose has been suggested it has not been 
acted on. 

Mr. HOAR. I haveinformed Senatorson theother side of the Cham- 
ber for the last two or three weeks of my purpose to bring this up in 
some form and insist upon it. 

Mr. KENNA. The bill has been on the Calendar for three months 
and more. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Massachusetts has informed me 
several times in the last week or two that it was his unalterable deter- 
mination to call the bill up and have action upon it at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. KENNA. No action has been taken by the Senator from Mas- 


‘sachusetts, so fur as I know, to carry out that unalterable purpose on his 


part, and now, when Congress is within twenty-four hours of its final 
adjournment, on a resolution looking to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of adjournment, even I believe down toa question of the very hour 
of adjournment, this speech is injected in this body. It goes into our 
RECORD; it goes into this campaign as a bloody-shirt campaign docu- 
ment, with the privilege of the public frank upon it, carried free 
through the mails of the United States, for purposes which, so far as I 
am concerned, are to agitate sectional sentiment and feeling, and which, 
so far as I am concerned further, is a thing of the dead past, to remain 
so forever. 

I confess that Ido not understand it. Iconfess that I do not see how 
the Senate and this country can understand the conditions or the pur- 
poses for which this sort of discussion without opportunity on this side 
of the Senate or anywhere to reply should be precipitated on an issue 
which invites the Senate to discuss a question involving a resolution 
for adjournment.. 

Mr. HOAR. I gave public notice in my seat here two or three days 
ago of my determination to bring this bill up. 

Mr. KENNA. The fact that the Senator gave that notice two or 
three days ago, when we were practically in the same condition we are 
in now, and when we all know this bill can not be considered maturely, 
does not alter the case or the purposes of my remarks, and I am will- 
ing to leave the matter there. 5 

Mr. SAULSBURY, Mr. BERRY, and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pra tempore. Reports of committees are still in 
order. This matter will be passed over informally. 

Mr. BERRY. Is the resolution up for consideration? If so, I have 
a right to debate it. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Delaware rise 
to address himself to this resolution? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro-tempore. The Senator from Delaware was 
recognized. Several Senators rose, as the Chair supposed, to morning 
business. 


Mr. GORMAN. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. This resolution 


was only reported to-day, and can only be considered by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection was made to it, but that 
objection was withdrawn. It is now ander consideration unless the 
objection is renewed, and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] 
is recognized. 

Mr. CULLOM. May I inquire on which resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware is recog- 
nized as entitled to the floor. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I do not intend to occupy much of the time of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire, by consent of the Senator from Delaware, 
to make an inguiry whether it is the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts or the resolution of adjournment that is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution providing for final 
adjournment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. On that question I rise. 

Mr. CULLOM. It may make some difference as to the method of 
discussion. That is all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I had hoped, as I supposed every Senator on the 
floor did, that we were about reaching a conclusion of our labors here, 
and I rise now more especially to express my surprise that a Senator 
with the experience of the Senator from Massach having served 
in both bodies of Congress for a number of years, should have so far 
departed from all legislative propriety as to inject into the discussion 
of a resolution in referencé to adjournment the virulent spirit which 
has been manifested by the Senator in the discussion which he has 
made. He has risen here in his place to make a litical speech of a 
malignant type against men of a different political persuasion at a 
time when he knew there was no opportunity to reply to him. 

Isay for one that the Senator will make no reputation for himself, 
he will make no advantage for his party by the injection of this speech 
into the discussion of this resolution, for I am satisfied from the empty 
seats while the Senator was delivering his tirade, quoting from speeches 
of Mr. Douglass in order to put them into the RECORD to go out as a 
political campaign document—from the exhibition I saw on his own 
side of the Chamber I knew he had not the approval of those with 
whom he is politically affiliated, and I exonerate his party of all com- 
plicity with the great impropriety which has been manifested by the 
Senator from Massachusetts on this occasion. 

I shall not go into a discussion. I hope we shall adopt the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Iowa, that we shall adjourn and go home, 
but I do want to emphasize my disapproval, my condemnation, my 
reprobation of the attempt on the part of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts in the closing hours of the session to make political capital for his 
party when he knew there would be no opportunity to reply to him. 


MINT REPORT. 


Mr, GORMAN. I ask leave to make a report from a committee of 
conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What has become of the concurrent resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A report of a committee of confer- 
ence is a privileged question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. DoI understand the Senator from Maryland to 
object to the adjournment resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maryland 
object to the pending resolution as to adjournment? 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask that the report I make be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report is in order under the ex- 
press terms of the rule. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee on conference on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments ofthe Senate to the House concurrent resolution for printing 


the report of the Director of the Mint on the produetion of the precious metais 


in the United States, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 


A. P. GORMAN, 
CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JAS. W. REID, 
JOHN M. FARQUHAR, 
R. P. BLAND, 
Managers oy the part of the House. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. To avoid there being a precedent about this busi- 
ness I respectfully submit to the Chair that the resolution about ad- 
journment is a matter of higher consideration than 4 conference report. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not understand that 
a resolution to provide for the adjournment of the two Houses of Con- 
gress has any preference over any other bill or resolution, and the rule 
expressly gives to reports of committees of conference precedence when- 
ever presented. 
No action is necessary on the report of the committee of conference, 
the Chair thinks. 
Mr. GORMAN. Am I tò understand that the conference report is 
agreed to? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No action is necessary, the Hous 
having receded from its disagreement; the resolution is passed. 
ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. V 
ouse 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution of the 
of Representatives providing for final adjournment, 

Mr. EUSTIS. Mr. President, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR] has referred to occurrences in the State of Louisiana, I 
desire very briefly to state that he has not referred to a single occur- 
rence in that State which has not been the subject of investigation, of 
discussion, and of decision. I do not propose at this time to be enticed 
into any discussion of such stale subjects. At the proper time and on 
any proper occasion I hope that I shall find myself p: both by the 
facts and the truth to defend the white people of the State of Louisiana 
against any such accusations as have been made. 

Since 1876, which was the year when the Democratic State govern- 
ment was inaugurated, I can not recall a single occurrence represent- 
ing any condition of vina ia Louisiana that does not exist in the State 
of Massachusetts itself, which should require the attention of this body 
orof any national tribunal. There have prevailed peace and quiet and 
contentment among all the people of the State of Louisiana, 
ive of race or class or conditions, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows as well as I do, and it is known by every one in this country, 
that whatever disturbances and conflicts prevailed in Louisiana previ- 
ous to that period were on account of the collisions of two races which 
were inhabiting the same territory and among whom was thrown the 

rize of political supremacy and political domination, and whatever 
8 in the State of Louisiana would have happened in any other 
State, even in the State of Massachusetts or any other Northern or 
Western State. 

It was never for the interest of the white people of Louisiana to have 
any conflict or any disturbance with the colored race. All their in- 
terests, everything that they possess, everything that they can desire 
is involved in the question of peace and fraternity between those two 
races, and I must express my surprise that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, knowing him to be familiar with the political history of Loui- 
siana, he having served upon committees of investigation, should at 
this late period, without any provocation whatsoever, endeavor to revive 
those unpleasant reminiscences. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator inform me why, then, he objects to 

having these matters judicially ascertained by the courts? 
. Mr. EUSTIS. Because that involves an entirely different question. 
I do not consider that such a bill is constitutional, or that a United 
States judge has any such duty to perform, which is strictly political 
and not judicial. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator claim that the question whether a 
homicide is committed or a serious attack on life or property is com- 
mitted is a political and not a judicial question? 

Mr. EUSTIS. Where the court has jurisdiction to try and convict, 
that is an entirely different proposition from a mere question of in- 
quiry. ' 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe act be done for political motives or to suppress 
the constitutional rights guaranteed by the Constitution, does the Sen- 
ator deny that the courts of the United States have a right to inquire ? 

Mr. EUSTIS. The Federal courts have no such jurisdiction in a 


. State. 


Mr. HOAR. I want to give them jurisdiction. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I say one of the objects of this inquiry would be to 
accomplish a political purpose. 8 

Mr. GIBSON. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if this bill does 

not impose on the judge not only a duty to inquire but to report to 
Congress ? 
Mr. HOAR. To report the facts. It imposes on the judicial branch 
of the Government the right to inquire whether an offense has been 
committed against the constitutional rights secured by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I do not rise at this time for the pur- 
pose of discussing the bill introduced by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and which he has discussed to some extent on this adjournment 
resolution. My friends on this side of the Chamber, notwithstanding 
the provocation which has been given by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts so unexpectedly, think that this is not the time when this bill 
should be discussed in all its bearings. I am unwilling, however, that 
the statements made by Mr. Douglass and read by the Senator from 
Massachusetts should go out to the world as true as applying to the 
whole South, without entering my denial on this occasion so far as they 
apply to the State which I represent. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question in reference to that? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator says this has been precipitated upon the 
Senators on his side unexpectedly. I desire to ask that Senator if sev- 
eral days ago, two or three days ago, he did not himself call upon me, 
or send a message to me to inquire if I intended to bring up this bill, 
and say that, if I did, there were some twelve or fourteen speeches all 
ready on the other side of the Chamber to be made on it. I received 
such a message. : ° 


Mr. BERRY. Iwill say to the Senator that I stated to his colleague 
[Mr. Dawes] that I hoped the bill would not be pressed at this ses- 
sion, because a number of gentlemen desired to discuss it, and we had 
not time to doso. I stated that, having heard he was going to present 
it, but being informed that it was the universal sentiment on that side 
of the Chamber that it ought not to come up, I supposed their good 
judgment would prevail, and that the Senator would not bring it up. 
I simply, however, intended to say this 5 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me one word? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator say my colleague told him that that 
was the universal sentiment on this side of the Chamber ? 

Mr. BERRY. No, sir; I made no such statement. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to know where that information came 


from. - 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator charges me with words that I did not 
use. I did not say what his colleague had said one way or the other. 
I said that my information was that it was in opposition to a large num- 
ber of Senators on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will say in justice to my colleague and 
myself that I did not state that. 

Mr. BERRY. I stated that the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Dawes], for whom I have the highest regard, made no statement 
about it one way or the other. j 

I intended to say, if I had not been interrupted, that I have been 
intimately associated with the public affairs in my own State for a 
period now almost continuously of twenty years. I wish to state that 
since 1874, when a war broke out between two Republican factions in 
the State of Arkansas, no one has been killed on account of politics; 
that while I have been four years in the General Assembly, four years 
judge of the circuit court, and two years governor of the State, and 
thereby had every opportunity to know, I do not know since 1874 of a 
single, a solitary instance where a colored man has been killed on ac- 
count of politics in my State. I state that since the Democrats came 
into power in 1874 peace and order and good government have pre- 
vailed. I state that the people there, the leading citizens of that State, 
are earnestly seeking to bring about the best feeling between the white 
and colored people. Last year we paid out over $700,000 in school 
money, of which the colored people received a due and just and fair 
proportion. We are earnestly trying to settle the questions of labor 
there, and the questions between labor, and capital, to secure every 
colored man, as well as every white man, the right to vote, the right 
to sit upon a jury, the right to sue in the courts, and every right that 
is nteed to any man in the State of Massachusetts or elsewhere. 
I say the fact is that peace and order prevail; and I regret the more 
that the Senator from Massachusetts is willing at this time to precipi- 
tate a matter here which may disturb the kindly relations which exist 
between these people. ’ 

It seems to me that it matters nothing to him that he is outside of 
the Constitution of his country; it matters nothing to him that he max 
embarrass those who are earnestly seeking to elevate the colored man 
to educate him, and to teach him to be a good citizen, to secure to him 
equal rights in all respects to every other citizen before the law; it mat- 
ters nothing to him that he may bring about and arouse the worst pas- 
sions that may exist,between the two races in that section of the country. 
I earnestly insist that this ought not to be done at this time without fall 
opportunity to be heard. 

Isimply rose for the of uttering this denial. I hope that 
the matter will rest where it is. But I want the people of this coun- 
try to understand that the statements made in the document read are 
not true; that it is not true that colored men are killed and murdered 
by midnight raiders. Such a thing has never been charged for a period 
now of more than ten years, and is not true, at least in the State from 
which I come. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the questions raised by the bill which 
has been read and discussed by the Senator from Massachusetts and re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee I consider of very great importance 
tothe American people. I do not know of any more importantin all my 
legislative experience, or any questions which more deserve the careful, 
the calm, and the dispassionate consideration of statesmen and of people 
than the questions raised by this bill. 

I have been aware for some weeks that it was the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts at some time or other to press the consideration 
of the bill. Having that notice I have considered as carefully, as in- 
telligently as I could the various questions which it raises. I am now 
prepared, if it be the wish of the Senate to consider this bill in an or- 
derly manner, with proper time and proper care for its full discussion 
and deliberation, to di in my humble way my part of the duties 
which will devolve on me in that discussion. I do not wish upon a 
es resolution to adjourn to enter upon the discussion of these ques- 

ons. 

The Senator from Massachusetts belongs to the majority of this body. 
That majority can control the business of this body. If it be the wish 


of that majority to take up this bill for consideration, I am content 

and I am ready for its consideration, I should like to know now 

whether it be the wish and the intention of the majority of this body 
t 
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to accede to the wishes of the Senator from Massachusetts to call up this 
bill for consideration. If it be, and it is called up, I make no com- 
plaint of the lateness of the session, provided that no hour, no day 
shall be fixed for adjournment until this discussion is over. 

I do not wish to be understood at this late hour as challenging adis- 
cussion of this measure. I do not challenge it. Isimply desire to be 
understood as saying that if it be the wish of the majority to consider 
this bill Iam content, but I do not wish to discdss it under the press- 
ure of an hour fixed for adjournment. There are very grave constitu- 
tional questions in my opinion involved in the bill; there are constitu- 
tional objections to it which extend not only to the end and the aim of 
the bill, but which extend with very great force to the instrumentali- 
ties by which this proposed investigation is tobe had. I desire tocon- 
sider both of these questions calmly and coolly, and I desire to con- 
tribute what little may be in my power to enable the American Senate 
to settle these great questions in accordance with the Constitution which 
we have sworn to support. 

There is another question, Mr. President, raised by this bill which I 
think demands at some time or other the careful consideration not only 
of the American Senate but of the American people, a question which 
grows out of the very extraordinary condition in which the Southern 
States find themselves by what the Senator from Vermont on a former 
occasion denominated the want of homogeneity in our population. I 
do not want this discussion opened or considered in a partisan spirit. 
These interests are too grave, they are too important, they too much 
concern the welfare of both races in the State in which I live to be dis- 
cussed in a partisan or sectional spirit. 

Having said this much, I think I may with propriety ask that the 
Senate may determine now whether it will consider this bill or not, If 
it be the purpose of the Senate to consider it, I am prepared. If it be 
the purpose of the Senate to not consider it, to postpone it until the 
next session, I am content with that. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, before this matter is laid aside I de- 
sire to add a word after the statement of the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
BERRY], who has stated truthfully, I believe precisely, the conference 
between himself and myself upon this matter. It is possible, however, 
that the impression may be left, if I remain silent, that the bringing of 
this matter before the Senate by my colleague has been withont my ap- 
probation. My colleague communicated to me some time since his in- 
tention to bring this matter before the Senate before adjournment, and 
although it is of no consequence to him, yet it is to me that I say that 
that proposition of his met with my approval; and when the Senator 
from Arkansas sent to my colleague through me the message, I had 
heard from no quarter on the side of the majority of the Senate any 
disapprobation of the matter that has been brought before the Senate 
by my colleague. I took the message to my colleague from the Senator 
from Arkansas precisely as it was delivered to me, and returned to him 
such answer as was given me by my colleague. 

I wish to say, however, that my colleague truly represents the feel- 
ing in the State of Massachusetts on this question, The painful thing 
about it is in the minds of the people of Massachusetts that those where 
these occurrences have recently taken place are indifferent. Terrible 
massacres have occurred from some cause or other in some of the South- 
ern States, and so far as I know in this body or the other branch and 
in the States themselves there has been manifested such an indifference 
to them as that the people of Massachusetts infer from this absolute 
silence and from the absence of any effort to seek out the cause or the 
proper remedy that there is necessity for some action to secure the rights 
of citizens. To the people of Massachusetts it is a matter of serious con- 
cern when they consider that the life and liberty of one citizen of the 
United States, wherever he may reside, are just as dear to them, and 
his safety is of as much importance to them, as are the life and liberty 
and safety of those citizens of the United States who dwell within her 
own borders. 

It may be that such a proposition as my colleague has submitted is 
not the best remedy. The trouble among these people is that no at- 
senp at a remedy finds the slightest response where there ought to 
bo the greatest interest and the greatest assiduity in seeking out the 
proper remedy. My colleague can justify himself without my help 
for bringing the matter up at this time. I have said thus much lest 
what has passed between the Senator from Arkansas and myself might 
be in here or elsewhere as if I felt an indifference to the trans- 
actions out of which this measure has grown—a feeling I do not pos- 
sess. I am in entire sympathy with an earnest and honest and calm 
effort of some kind to try to make the life and liberty and political 
rights of every citizen of the United States, wherever he may live, to 
be more secure than they are now. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I must express my surprise and re- 
gret that a gentleman of the learning and accomplishments of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] should, at this hour, bring into 
the Senate a subject calculated to create sectional debate. I have 
served for many years in Congress with that distinguished Senator, and 
I had cherished the hope that his patriotism, extending beyond the 
Commonwealth he represents, might gradually widen until it embraced 
the whole country from one end of it to the other. 

The speech of the Senator from Massachusetts comes tous like an ice- 


berg from an arctic region into an atmosphere of genial warmth and 
sunshine, pervading not only this Senate Chamber but every part of our 
common country. It has drifted from its moorings and is out of season 
and out of place, and can not survive the patriotic warmth of this epoch 
of unity and concord and friendship, but will melt and fade out of sight. 

Edmund Burke declared that ‘‘ to restore order and repose to an em- 
pire so great and so distracted as ours is merely in the attempt an un- 
dertaking that would ennoble the flight of the highest genius and ob- 
tain pardon for the efforts of the meanest understanding. He declared 
with all his genius and learning he found it impossible to frame an in- 
dictment against a whole people. The Senator from Massachusetts re- 
jects the example and the advice of this one of the most gifted states- 
men who ever spoke the English tongue, and brings in here at the 
very end of the session a bill the effect of which is to frame an indict- 
ment against the entire population from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 

But, Mr. President, I will not enter into the discussion of this mat- 
ter, for I do not believe it is brought into the Senate for any serious pur- 
pose; but I should feel that I was derelict in my duty to the people who 
have honored me with aseat on this floor if I did not bear testimony to 
the peace, to the repose, to the good order that exists in the Common- 
wealth of Louisiana. 5 

I have been familiar with the people of that State since the year of 
my birth. I have been identified with them in every form and phase 
of their fortunes. I was identified with the old society that existed in 
Louisiana during my boyhood. I was associated with her sons in the 
darkest hours of the struggle during the civil war. ` I have been hon- 
ored by the good people of my State beyond my deserts. I have trav- 
eled through the State from one end of it to the other recently, and I 
must bear testimony here to the perfect quiet and concord which ex- 
ists between the white and the colored people, and to the earnest desire 
of the white people to educate and elevate the colored people to the 
extent of their ability. 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts who sits on my right [Mr. 
DAWES] has referred to massacres in the Southern States. Sir, I know 
of none such. I know there have been disorders in American society 
in the last twelve months. I know that occurrences have taken place 
in certain of the country that have cast their shadows over the 
American Capitol and awakened the deepest concern in the minds of 
Senators with respect to the peace and to the permanency of existing 
relations between our people in different parts of the country. I know 
that in Chicago the peace of society was stirred to its lowest depths and 
that throughout the whole section in which that city is located we have 
heard the murmurings of discontent threatening not the rectification 
of any particular wrongs in respect of any particular person or matter, 
but affecting the entire framework of society itself, the very founda- 
tion upon which titles to property rest, the very guarantees and safe- 

which it has taken two hundred years of statesmanship to erect 
in order to protect life and property and liberty. 

And yet in the presence of these disorders that are so grave, that 
menace the very elements that constitute civil society, we are asked to 
turn away from them, as unworthy of our solicitude or concern. We 
are asked to turn our attention to the South—and when we look out 
upon the section stretching from the Potomac to the Rio Grande we see 
peace, quiet, not a ripple upon the surface, God blessing the people 
with a t crops, relations between capital and labor undisturbed, 
not a strike, not a tumult, not a disorder, the law is executed, life and 
property protected; and yet we are told. by the veteran Senator from 
Massachusetts that these conditions do not represent health but disease, 
do not represent civil concord, but on the contrary are evidences of civil 
death and the denial of political rights! 

Sir, if this be so, by what human standard are we to judge of the con- 
ditions of society in any part of the world? Where are the petitions 
coming into this body from any portion of the Southern people asking 
for examination, for investigation, for inquirv? Point to one that has 
been introduced here during this session. ere have there been any 
conventions or meetings in the Southern States demanding that the Fed- 
eral Government should invest its judges with the ordinary powers of 
inquest into the political relations that exist between the races in South- 
ern society? 

But, sir, I will not betray myself into a further discussion of this 
bill. I express my deep regret that the learning and accomplishments 
of the Senator from Massachusetts should be dedicated to a purpose 
like this when that ampler field, the relations between capital and 
labor, the reform of our land laws, of our currency and of our revenue 
system—all the great questions that to-day tax American statesman- 
ship—invite him to put forth his very best exertions; a more fruitful 
field never awaited the coming of an able and fearless statesman. Iet 
him turn to these questions and trust the South. Those principles of 
home rule and that sense of self-respect and responsibility which after 
all afford the only safeguards for free institutions will insure the just 
right of all persons there. We are all devoted to liberty and will pre- 
serve all its muniment. We ought to know their value, for they were 
our inheritance from men you are proud to call your countrymen. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think the excited utterances of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KENNA] have been pretty well disposed of by the state- 
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ments made upon the Democratic side of the House. They that 
I have brought in here unexpectedly, out of time, in the dying hours 
of the session, a bill which they speak of, some of them, as an indict- 
ment against a whole people, involving sectional strife. — 

Why, Mr. President, just look at the history of this thing. On the 
19th of April, 1886, now four months ago or thereabouts, the law com- 
mittee of this body directed me to introduce a bill—I violate no com- 
mittee secret when I say that, of course, the Democratic minority, the 
four able gentlemen who represent the Democracy, on that committee 
rer all about the bill, knew its contents, its purpose, its scope, and 
its effect. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HOAR. No, I wish to proceed. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I would like him to answer just this, 
whether the law committee of the Senate 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Massachusetts de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Iwill ask the Senator after a while by in- 
quiry whether the law committee of this Senate directed him to make 

f = indictment against all the Southern States for committing lynch 
aw—— - 
5 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts has 

e floor. 

Mr, HOAR. I will now proceed. 

Mr. President, the bill was introduced by direction of the law com- 
mittee of this body with the knowledge of every man on it on the 19th 
of April, 1886, in its present form without the dotting of an i“ or 
the crossing of a bt.“ 

Next, the Republican majority of this committee held a meeting to 
determine upon the order of business, and by the advice of a commit- 
tee of their number they determined an order of business which they 
communicated by authority to the other side, so that there is no secret 
as to what they did; and without a dissent so far as I know—if there 
was one I never heard of it—this bill was put down among the princi- 
pal and leading public objects which were to be taken up in their order 
at this session, and that was done more than two months ago. 

Next that official and most important fact was communicated to the 
other side through a similar committee of their number, that the Re- 
publicans had determined upon a certain order of business in which 
after disposing of five or six other topics they were going to take this 
up. That is the next fact which relates to this bringing it up out of 
order! : 

Next it appears that that order of business was proceeded with until 
about four or five days ago every other matter upon it which preceded 
this was disp of; and if the appropriation bills had not taken the 
place as they always do this would have come up, subject only to the 
constitutional obligation of dealing with the Presidential vetoes. 

So then it is in its place where it has been put by a majority of the 
Senate and a place notice of which was given in the most formal man- 
ner to the Democratic side of the body. 

The appropriation bills have taken up the time for the last two or 
three weeks. The thirteen great appropriation bills and the river and 
harbor bill have at last got out of the way, and the time has come 
when this matter comes up in its order with greater formality of action 
by the Senate than any other subject, with the exception perhaps of 
half a dozen that have come up here. Then I gave notice three or four 
days ago in my seat in the Senate that I proposed to demand a hearing 
by this body on the first practicable opportunity. I gave that notice 
to the whole Senate. ‘There is the next fact. In addition to that, as 
the Senator from Arkansas has himself honorably stated, a message 
came to me through my colleague wishing to know whether it was my 
pare to take up this bill, with the information that the other side 

f the Chamber had twelve or fourteen speeches ready to make upon it. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator will excuse me. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. The statement that I made was this: That I hoped 
the Senator would not press this bill at this session, because if the 
Senator did I thought it would bring ten or fifteen speeches from our 
side and would delay the adjournment for a great many days. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well; take it in that form. 

Mr. BERRY. I did not say any speech was prepared. 

Mr. HOAR. Take it that way. In the next place, as the honorable 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] most candidly and frankly 
stated when the question was raised on his side of the Chamber, he 
being a member of the Judiciary Committee, that he has been aware 
for weeks of my unalterable determination to bring this matter before 
the Senate. 

ioe GEORGE, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him right 
there? . 

8 HOAR. Certainly. I wish to be corrected if I misstate any- 
thing. 
Mr. GEORGE. No, sir; I do not wish to make any correction, but 
I inquire whether it is the purpose of the Senator now to ask the Sen- 
ate to take this up in an orderly way? 2 

Mr. HOAR. Of course it is. 


Mr. GEORGE. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. HOAR. Of course it is; and I suppose I am violating no con- 
fidence or propriety when I say that the Senator from Mississippi, being 
about to depart from the Senate in search of health a few days ago, 
asked me if I would permit it to rest until he came back, because he 
was prepared to speak upon it and wished to be here when it came up; 
and I told him that although I did not think it would be reached be- 
fore Monday of this week (which was the time when he expected to 
return), such was my sense of the importance of the measure that I 
could not consent not to take it up if I saw a chance, but that I did not 
believe if it was taken up it would be concluded before his return, and 
I would see that it was not so concluded before his return, 

Mr. GEORGE. That statement is entirely correct. Now, all I want 
is this: I want an order of the Senate to take up the bill, if that is the 
sense of the Senate, and let us consider it in an orderly way. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Delaware and the Senator from West 
Virginia, if they have heard these statements confirmed by gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber, will as gentlemen, as they are, take 
back what they said. 

Mr. KENNA. If the Senator refers to me and will give me the op- 
portunity at this moment, I will state that so far as the declaration of 
his purpose to have this bill considered is concerned, I have no issue 
with him whatever, but frankly I do not see, and I can not see, no 
matter what his purpose may have been, that the history as stated by 
him of this subject and of his connection with it ishes either the 
cause or the pretext for the speech which has been precipitated upon 
this body to-day, when he knows as well as every one must know that 
the bill would not and could not be considered. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam coming to that next. 

Mr. MAXEY. Before the Senator goes to that I should like to have 
one thing explained. The Senator has stated that this bill has been 
before the Senate by report for about two months. 

Mr. HOAR. Nearly four. : 

Mr. MAXEY. And passed through the Republican caucus as one 
of its pet bills, í 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. MAXEY. Substantially that. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say the Republican cancus had passed the 
bill, or say this was a pet bill. ; 

Mr. MAXEY. It was placed on the basis of bills to be considered? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. MAXEY. That being the case, and it having been there for 
two months, I ask why it is that it has not been called up when the 
Republicans have the majority and have the absolute power to call up 
any bill they see proper at any time? Why has it not been called up 
and placed before the Senate in ample time to give Democratic mem- 
bers full opportunity of discussing it? 

Mr. HOAR. I have answered that once and I will cheerfully answer 
it again. An order of business was agreed on. It was made known to 
the other side, and the bills which preceded this in that order of busi- 
ness and the appropriation bills have taken up the time up to this day. 


-That being the case, and I having done everything that in reason and 


decency I could by public notice, by private notice, by securing the ap- 

probation of the committee of the Republican caucus, by securing the 

caucus itself, at last it turns ont that there comes into the Senate a reso- 

lution for adjournment leaving this matter on the edge, and I rise, as is 

my duty, to say at the first moment that that resolution comes in that 

1 not to adjourn without completing the consideration of this 
ill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not join the complaint made of the Senator's 
conduct in this matter, but right there I believe I have a right to ob- 
ject that the Senator in protesting against the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate and speaking to that resolution injected a rather objectionable 
speech without an opportunity of reply. That is the point I object to. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam glad I have got your approbation, as I am quite 
sure I ought to have so far, and now I am coming to that point. 

Mr. President, before I come to that immediate point, however, let 
me say what I was about to say. What is there in the nature of this 
bill that is an indictment inst a whole people, that is going to stir 
up sectional strife? The bill simply says that if three citizens of the 
United States, inhabitants of any judicial district, shall under oath de- 
clare to a court that there has been a homicide or other serious offense 
against life or property by reason of the fact that the person killed or 
injured held certain political opinions or was of a certain race, by reason 
of the race or politics, thereupon the judge should do what is done in 
the case of every fire inquest and every coroner’s inquest throughout 
the land, inquire into the facts, report them to the Attorney-General 
and to Congress, so that if the existing law furnishes a remedy the At- 
torney-General may set it in motion, and if the existing law is defect- 
ive Congress may remedy it. 

What is there on earth that should require gentlemen to plead that 
that bill is an indictment inst a whole people? It includes. the 
North as well as the South. It defends the Chinaman as well as the 
negro. It defends the Democrat in Vermont, where I suppose Dem- 
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ocrats are not a fifth of the voters—I do not know exactly what the pro- 
portion is—as much as the Republican in Louisiana. There is not a 
mention in the bill of which race is likely to be attacked by any other. 
There is not a mention in the bill of which party is likely to be attacked 
by any other; but it substitutes, and its purpose is to substitute, for the 
heated, angry political complaint the cool, dispassionate, non-partisan 
judicial finding of the court, That is all which excites my brethren on 
the other side of the Chamber. à ; 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me right there? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is very true that the bill on its face appears to be 
non-sectional and non-partisan, but there was a preamble to the bill, 
not printed with it but contained in the speech made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts when he introduced it, which defined its character. 

Mr. HOAR.. That is precisely what I was going to deal with next, 
as I had assured my honorable friend I would before I sat down. So 
far I think I shall have the assent of all candid minds on both sides of 
this Chamber that the bill was not precipitated, that I was not rash or 
hasty, that it was not out of its place, but that my duty to the measure 
required me to give this notice. 

When I gave the notice I stated the reasons which seemed to me to 
make the bill important to be dealt with at once. I stated that there 
were rumors that the General of the Army had made a statement against 
one State. Is there any doubt about that? In former times 

Mr. GIBSON. Over twenty years ago. 

Mr. HOAR. I dare say. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Has it ever been verified ? 

Mr. HOAR. I think it is abundantly and amply verified. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I think not. 

Mr. HOAR. But I am not going into that. 

Mr. EUSTIS. The matter was investigated. 

Mr. HOAR. You can not find a respectable white Republican in the 
State of Louisiana, in my opinion—whether right or wrong, I do not 
know; I never met one—who will admit that they have a fair and hon- 
est opportunity to cast the vote and to carry that State by a majority 
and vote as they see fit. Iam not charging Louisiana. Do not get up 
now and say that I have made a charge against your State. Isay that 
those reports come to me when I talk with men. I say that the lead- 
ing Democratic paper in South Carolina, the Charleston News and 
Courier, again and again, down to this very year, has made certain alle- 
gations about the condition of things in that State. I am not saying 
now whether they are true or false. 

Mr. EUSTIS rose. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me make my point, and then I will yield to the 
Senator. I say that Frederick Douglass, the leading, candid, and hon- 
ored representative of the colored race, has made these statements as 
to his belief of the condition of his people. I do not say whether they 
are true or false. Isay thatin theStateof Mississippi, which my friend 
represents who has just interrupted me, there came a rumor, and it was 
stated throughout the press of the whole country, that an attack was 
made on certain men, all of one race, by certain men, all of another race; 
and those statements are verified by the affirmations of respectable Dem- 
ocratic papers in Mississippi itself among others. 

I say it is affirmed that within three weeks an attack was made on 
certain colored laborers there, forbidding them to labor, by certain white 
laborers. 

Mr. President, Iam not here making these things as charges. I 
am here saying that the existence of such a belief, whether in the 
press or in the minds of representative men throughout this country 
warrants inquiry, and that such a belief in regard to one American citi- 
zen in Mexico or Canada, if it were not removed, would produce war. 
Iam here simply saying that while that belief exists we had better 
substitute the judicial inquiry for the political inquiry. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. That is my point. 

Mr. EUSTIS. The Senator from Massachusetts dees not seem to 
commit himself as to whether he believes such a state of things to ex- 
ist, but he quotes the testimony of witnesses. Among other things he 
said that there was not a le white Republican in the State of 
Louisiana who did not state that the elections in Louisiana were unfair. 

Mr. HOAR. No; I did not. I said I did not believe there was. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I dislike to correct or to challenge the testimony of 
Republican witnesses, but I will make the statement that at the elec- 
tion in 1884, as regards the election of President of the United States 
and Representativesin Congress, the election in the State of Louisiana 
was as fair as in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope it was. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I know it was. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope it was. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Therefore I am surprised that the Senator has insin- 
uated otherwise. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senators on the other side of the Chamber are very 
hard to please. First they criticise me for makinga and when 
I point out to them I did not make it, but merely said this belief was 
entertained, then they criticise me for not making the charge and say 
Iam merely quoting the language of witnesses. 


What is it that is producing the anger of the State of Texas with 
Mexico to-day and the demand for the forcible interference of the ad- 
ministration, and war if need be? It is an affront toone or two Amer- 
ican citizens, and it warrants, if the reports be true, the feeling of in- 
dignation and excitement which prevails in that community and which 
should prevail throughout the entire United States. Is an American 
citizen to be safer in Mexico than in Carrolltonor Copiah ? If reports 
justify inquiry in the one case, do they not justifyand demand inquiry 
alike in the other? Is the Mexican flag to give more safety to the 
American citizen than the Stars and Stripes? 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON. If the State of Texas should be so excited about a 
wrong done to an American citizen in Mexico—perhaps not a citizen of 
Texas—can we not presume that the State of Texas would become 
equally indignant at a wrong done within her own jurisdiction against 
one of her own citizens entitled to her protection? Would it not nat- 
urally follow that Texas would take more interest in affording a remedy 
for a wrong done within her own household against one of the members 
of her own political family than on account of any wrongs inflicted upon 
a citizen of the United States in a foreign country? 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe wrong be to an American because of his Ameri- 
can citizenship in Mexico it is the national duty to redress it, and not 
that of the State of Texas. 3 : 

Mr. GIBSON. The State of Texas is manifesting, the Senator says, 
its indignation at a wrong done against an American citizen. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose she is. If the offense be committed against 
an American citizen in to those political or personal rights which 
belong to his American citizenship at home, it is equally the duty of 
the American Government to afford the redress, and here is the place. 

Mr. GIBSON. If the Senator from Massachusetts will it me, 
T suggest that primarily it is the duty of the State of Texas to protect 
her citizens within her own jurisdiction, and if 2 wrong were done to 
a citizen in Texas, no matter what may be the character of that wrong, 
whether in respect to the rights guaranteed to him by the Constitution 
of the United States or by the constitution of the State of Texas, nev- 
ertheless it is the duty, and I have no doubt it will be the will, of the 
people of Texas, of the government of the State of Texas, to protect one 
of her citizens in respect of either of these classes of right, and to afford 
ample and just remedy. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, the Senator put me a question. I will put him 
one. Does the Senator from Louisiana himself believe that there are 
not communities in this country where if a Republican was shot down as 
Print Matthews was because of his Republicanism or a negro outraged 
because he wanted to vote, that they would find grand juries to indict 
or petit juries to convict? Will the Senator, who everybody knows to 
be a man of honor, say that there are not communities to whom protec- 
tion would be denied, and has been denied in the past? 

Mr. GIBSON. I will answer the Senator from Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve that there is not a community in the United States in which if 
any citizen were denied his right to vote or any other right to which 
he was entitled under the laws of the State in which he resided, that 
this or any other wrong would not be righted. In other words, I be- 
lieve that American citizens are as secure in their rights in the South- 
ern States as in the Northern States, I will admit that at seasons of 
excitement growing out of neighborhood difficulties or of politics it 
might happen that in any part of the United States wrongs might be 
done against particular individuals without their being righted with 
that promptness which the Senator would desire and which I would 
desire, but these are exceptional cases. 

Mr. HOAR. Well, Mr. President, I have not found so great faith; 
no, not in Israel; but if the Senator be right, and I admit his oppor- 
tunities of examination and of ascertaining the facts, then certainly 
this is a most harmless bill; it will not increase either the labor or the 
expense of the judiciary of the United States. 

Mr.GIBSON. Ifthe Senator from Massachusetts will permit me, to 
place a man on inquiry, to assume that there is something wrong in 
the character of a citizen which should justify his fellow-citizens, his 
neighbors or friends in instituting an inquiry into his character or his 
life, creates of itself a suspicion that there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that he has done wrong; and to frame a bill to put whole com- 
munities under inquiry and investigation in respect of their conduct, 
the manner in which they enforce their laws 

Mr. HOAR. How does this bill do it? 

Mr. GIBSON. It authorizes the district judges 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator mistakes the character of the bill. 

Mr. GIBSON. It authorizes the district judges to make inquiries 
into all these proceedings and to report them to Congress. 


Mr. HOAR. The bill provides 

Mr. GIBSON. If the Senator from Massachusetts will permit me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
setts yield? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to that prin- 
ciple in human nature which will always impel certain men in com- 


Does the Senator from Massachu- 
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munities when they receive invitations from a powerful political or- 
ganization to account for the shortcomings of that organization in that 
political community. 

It is an invitation which many men construe, without a very grave 
sense of responsibility, to pick up the current rumors which are circulated 
in the community, the neighborhood scandals, to become scavengers in 
the community, to weld them together and present them asthey would 
grave charges against respectable citizens of the community. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will remember the effect which the Lion’s 
Month at Venice had upon that community during the reign of the 
oligarchy. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr, President, I can not yield further. 

Mr. GIBSON. It was a perpetual and standing invitation to every 
man to become a witness against his neighbor. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. And this, in my opinion—— 

Mr. HOAR. I do not yield to the Senator for a long speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. GIBSON. I do not wish to trespass upon the Senate or the 
courtesy of the Senator from Massachusetts. Isupposed he was yielding. 

Mr. HOAR. I yielded fortheSenator’s question and his explanation. 

Mr. GIBSON. I have given it. 

Mr. HOAR. But the Senator is making a comment on the bill which 
shows that he has not read it. It is the ordinary case which provides 
everywhere for a coroner’s inquest, except this is to be done under the 
direction of the judges of the United States in instances which are under 
the cover of our national constitutional protection; and it simply says 
that when a man is killed or injured seriously in body or estate and 
three citizens petition the court and set forth that that is done on ac- 
count of his race or political opinion, the judge shall ascertain the 
facts, The Senator from Louisiana has not been ignorant that whether 
true or false investigating committees by the hundred almost (one or 
two of which you have been chairman, sir, two of which I have been 
chairman, and one of which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
was chairman, and so on) have reported that such things exist, and 
rumors are in the press, and they are going on now; and how any Sen- 
ator, when it is asked to substitute for the future for this kind of polit- 
ical investigation the calm and quiet of the judiciary, can get up and 
say why you are indicting a whole people, passes my comprehension. 

Mr. GIBSON. ‘The Senator confesses that it is a political consider- 
ation. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the further con- 
sideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think I shall object for a moment. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I would have supposed an objection would 
have come just at this time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object. I yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I did not know that the Senator wished to make any remarks. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER addressed the Senate. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President. 

Mr. SPOONER. I wish toask the Senator from Virginia a question. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has been recognized. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to the further consideration of the resolution 
at the present time. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion goes over, 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res, 201) for printing 
the Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: e f 

That the House recede from its pr erin, to theamendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2,3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

CR LES F. MANDERSON, 


JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


II. II s 
8 Managers oy the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


UNITED STATES MAP, 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res, 160) to authorize the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to cause 15,000 copies of the map of the 
United States and Territories to be printed, having met, after full and free con- 
ETES have agreed to recommendand dorecommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its r Say meson to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 7,00; and the 
Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its Near e to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 2, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 2,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


same. 

agree to the insertion, after the word “ office,” on line 8 of the 
joint resolution, of the following: “And that 1,000 copies be printed and mounted, 
to be sold under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, at $1.50 each; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the Senate 
numbered 4, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 10,125;"" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreament to the title of the joint resolu- 
tion as amended by the Senate, and agree in lieu thereof to insert the following: 
“Joint resolution to authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
cause 7,500 copies of the map of the United States and Territories to be printed; 


and the Senate agree to the same. 
CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senale, 


JAS. W. REID, 
JOHN M. FARQUHAR, 
P. DUNN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was concurred in. . 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and jointresolutions; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (8. 201) to provide for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Annapolis, Md.; 

A bill (S. 2056 to amend the pension laws by increasing the pension 
of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or a leg in the service; 

A bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to Emily J. Stannard; 

A bill (H. R. 822) for the relief of William H. Wheeler; 

A bill (H. R. pon to increase the naval establishment; 

A bill (H. R. 8585) to provide for the inspection of tobacco, cigars, 
and snuff, and to repeal section 3151 of the Revised Statutes; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 87) providing for the printing and distri- 
bution of documents of the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881 and 
the report of the monetary commission created under the joint resolu- 
tion of August 15, 1876; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 201) for printing report of Commissioner 
of Agriculture. : 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION DILL. 


Mr. DAWES. Imove that the House of Representatives be requested 
to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 9798) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARY J. NOTTAGE—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2005) granting a pension to Mary J, Nottage, a vetoed 
case. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, and 
the question is, Shall the bill pass, the objection of the President of 
the United States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, the bill now before the Senate is one 
of the twenty-five private pension acts originating in theSenate which 
have been vetoed by the President of the United States, the veto mes- 
sages having been referred to the Committee on Pensions and returned 
for action by the committee to the Senate. Since then I think two 
more vetoes have been received, which are in possession of the com- 
mittee. The reports of the committee and the views of the minority 
covering the general considerations touching all these vetoes are before 
the Senate. They are in the form of ordinary printed reports, and they 
are also to be found printed at large in the RECORD of last Saturday’s 
proceedings, the Recorp of August 1, to which Senators can refer if 
they desire. 

I had contemplated in my remarks to the Senate upon this or some 
other case a somewhat extended discussion of these vetoes, the causes 
apparently which have led to this action on the part of the Executive, 
the effect it has had on the country, upon public sentiment, the appar- 
ent effect it has had upon pending legislation, general legislation touch- 
ing the pensions which have been granted and on which it has been 
proposed to give to our soldiery and to their dependent relatives. It 
certainly has had this effect, that general legislation, providing sub- 
stantially for all the grievances which have been alleged by our sol- 
diery, has been arrested in its progress; and in the other branch of Con- 
gress, where apparently these bills were passed to a rapid and to a 

avorable consummation, we now find them locked up as with a clamp 
and an end put to their progress for the present. 

But the approaching close of the session and my extreme anxiety that 
there shall be action upon some of these cases, in order that the sense 
of the Senate may be tested to see whether it is possible to obtain ac- 


tion such as will override the veto in any of these cases upon their merits, 


will preclude any attempt upon my part at general discussion. I will 
only say that so far as I am personally concerned I have taken occasion 
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in such of ApoE IO TOLE DTO olot sints preparation 


of which I have concerned to give my views at length. 

I desire to call immediate and particular attention to the facts in this 
eee I wish to state the exact form in which the 
question is presented to the Senate. It is a bill upon which both branches 
of Congress through their committees have passed favorable judgment, 
and so far as it was possible for them to do so have redressed the griev- 
ance of Mary J. Nottage. The bill then going to the Executive met 
with his veto. The facts in the case are none of them different as they 
come from the Executive from what they were as considered by the 
two Houses of Congress. There is, in other words, nothing new in the 
case. There is nothing new in this case as it is presented to the two 
Houses of Congress, i ay aa from what appeared in the case 
as it was considered by the Pension Office itself. So from the begin- 
ning.of the consideration of this case, from the time when it was first 
decided in the Pension Office until the present moment, there is no in- 
_— there is no accumulation, there is no change in the evidence 

Tothe Senate the question presented is this: What ground for achange 
of action is there so that we are at the present time called upon to pass 
a different verdict upon these facts from that which we did when we 
originally passed the bill and sent it to the House for its consideration? 
That is the real question, the only question that is now presented to 
the Senate. As I stated before, there is neither increase nor diminu- 
tion in the evidence itself, and if the Senate now changes its judgment 
it can not be from any other consideration save that the Executive, upon 
the same evidence, upon the same state of facts, has come to » different 
conclusion from that which was reached by the Senate, and which was 
also reached by the other House. 

I may say further that this case came from your committee to the 
Senate with a unanimous report; that this case went through the Sen- 
ate and to the House of tatives without opposition, with the 
unanimous indorsement of the Senate; that there was no opposition so 
far as I know in the other branch of Congress; that it has had the unan- 
imous approval in committee and in the action of the two branches 
upon the facts as they appear now and as they always have been before 
the Senate. 

That, sir, is the precise issue, and the form in which the question is 
presented to us for consideration, and that form in constitutional lan- 

isstated thus: Shall the bill be passed, the objections of the Pres- 
dent to the con notwithstanding? 

To come a little closer to this particular case, it is one in which there 
is no conflicting evidence whatever—not a particle. It is a case where 
there is no question raised of the respectability of the applicant or of 
the deceased husband, and there is no contradiction of the testimony 
of a single witness that isin the case; so that it can not be claimed 
that here is a different finding upon matters of fact by reason of con- 
flictof testimony. Every witness stands unimpeached; every fact that 
is proven at all is proven without contradiction; and thus it is that if 
‘upon an examination and review of this evidence, every particle of 
which is in print before the Senate, the several propositions which it 
is rec to maintain in order to establish a claim for a pension are 
established at all, if there is the necessary unimpeached evidence to 
establish these propositions, they must be accepted by the Senate for 
the reason that there is no contradictory testimony whatever. 

As I said before, all the parties in the case are of the highest respecta- 
bility. There is no reason for impeaching a single witness. There is 
no reason whatever, no testimony, no suggestion from any source that 
this is a bogus claim; that there is anything wrong about it; that there 
is any assertion throughout the testimony of any question of fact which 
is to be contradicted, or any witness whose truthfulness, whose up- 
rightness and reliability is in any wise to be impeached. It is that 
character of a case which it is now for the Senate to consider. 

Mary J. Nottage is the widow of Thomas Nottage. Thomas Nottage 
was a soldier of the Third New Hampshire Regiment. He enlisted 
the 31st day of July, 1861. He was mustered in a few days later. He 
was in the service nearly fourteen months. Practically he was in the 
service somewhat longer, but he was discharged on the 15th day of 
tember of the year following the 3ist day of July when he enlisted. 
He was a man of excellent ter. He enlisted asa private. He 
rose to the position of a sergeant. 

The first question which would arise in the establishment of the claim 
of the widow to a pension which is derived from the service of her de- 
ceased husband is as to his soundness and fitness for the service at the 
time he was mustered in. Upon that point there is no contradictory 
testimony whatever. In the year 1853 he took the only sickness of 
which there is any account in the evidence or from any source what- 
ever prior to his muster-in. Then he had a lung fever. He was treated 
by a regular physician, who made him some fifteen visits, as I recollect 
the statement of the evidence. He was thoroughly cured; and the same 
physician who was the family physician of his father and of this man 
also for some forty years says that he was thoroughly recovered, and 


that he was sound and well at the time of his enlistment; and had 


there been anything to the contrary his relations with the family were 
such that he would have known of it. 
In the year 1860, the enlistment being July 31, 1861, he applied for 


life i and he was carefully and fully examined by the officers 
of the life insurance company, pronounced a good subject, and insur- 
ance apon his life was effected. The evidence shows this conclusively 
and fully. 

In addition to the testimony of the family physician, in addition to 
the testimony of the officers of the life insurance 3 who testified 
to the examination and to the insurance just prior to the enlistment, 
there is the further fact which by several bills which have passed, first 
the one and then the other branch of is held to be conclusive 
in the general judgment of Congress—the fact that he was actually 
mustered in and 8 as fit for the service by the officers of the 
United States. This I think the Senate must accept as conclusively 
establishing the fact of physical ability to render the service at the 
time of the muster-in. 

As I said before, there is no trace of any evidence further than I have 
stated bearing upon the physical incapacity or disability of this man 
prior to his muster-in. 

With reference to the service actually rendered by him, as I stated, 
he was mustered in inthesummer of 1861; he rendered about fourteen 
months’ service, and was di in the month of September, 1862. 
The evidence shows that during this pat of time he ormed his 
duties as a soldier acceptably. His officers and others have testified 
as to his efficiency and high character and to his good desert as a soldier 
in the Army of the Union. 3 

The captain of his company, who is now an officer in the 
Army, Capt. James F. Rundlett, a man who by his gallantry; good 
conduct, and good character while in the volunteer service was after- 
ward accepted in the regular Army and has been in the regular Army 
ever since, says Nottage was always a good soldier. He states this 
substantially, and he says in his certificate of discharge as follows: 


He was born in Quincy, in the State of Massachusetts; is thirty-one years of 
age, 5 feet 10 inches high, dark complexion, black eyes, black hair, and by occu- 
pation when enlisted a bootmaker, — * — last two months said soldier 
has been unfit for duty ee Sergt. Thomas Nottage, dra has been sick 
much of the time since enlistment with gravel complaint. though always 
willing, his services are ever uncertain. 


The certificate of the physician upon which the discharge is made is 
to this effect: 

I certify that I have carefully examined the said Sergt. Thomas Nottage, jr., 
of Captain Rundlett’s company, and find him incapable of performing the duties 
of a soldier, because of lithier renalis arenosa, which has troubled Mm several 

years, and now increasing. He has passed stones several times since in serv- 
ce, and been under treatment. A few days since two passed as large as small- 
sized peas, attended with the usual symptoms, : 

These extracts from the testimony I read at this time in order that 
the strongest possible presentation may be had to the Senate of what- 
ever testimony there is indicative of any physical unsoundness at the 
time of the muster in. The captain of the company says, as I have 
stated, that he had been sick much of the time since enlistment with 
gravel complaint, and the surgeon of the regiment makes a statement 
with reference to the difficulty under which he was then suffering and 
on account of which immediately he was discharged. 

But there is not in the testimony anywhere any trace of the origin of 
this difficulty prior to his entering the service. Here is the gratuitous 
statement by the surgeon of the regiment that the difficulty had been 
of several years standing, but there is no evidence of his acquaintance 
with the man, and there is no testimony from any other source that 
any difficulty of this kind existed prior to the service. 

I call the particular attention of the Senate to the point that how- 
ever this may have been, and whether it was the fact or was not the 
fact, he was discharged by reason of this existing difficulty at the time, 
and that that was not the cause of death. The cause of death alleged is 
consumption, and that consumption is traced to the service by other 
evidence. The claim of the widow to her pension is based upon the 
death of the husband by reason of consumption, which was the result 
of other diseases, other disabilities contracted in the service from which 
he never recovered. 

So this testimony, which is all that can possibly be relied upon from 
any source or which can be drawn from anything that is in the case it- 
self, is entirely aside of the mark, and unless it may have contributed 
of itself it is not claimed that the ultimate result of consumption is in 
no wise connected with the cause of death which is the basis of the claim 
for pension. As I have stated before, in the testimony there is noth- 
ing to show that disease originated prior to the service, but on the con- 
trary there is much in the testimony tending to show that it was itself 
the result of the service, the gratuitous statement of the acting assistant 

n that it had troubled him for several years not being in itself 
in the nature of evidence, for there is nothing to lead to the supposi- 
tion that the assistant surgeon had any previous knowledge whatever 
of the soldier himself. 

Passing that point and coming to the evidence which bears directly 
upon the origin of the consumption which was the cause of death, the 
surgeons of the regiment are both dead. It was impossible for the 
claimant to produce testimony of a medical character in regard to the 
condition of this man while in the service, the treatment being by the 
surgeons of the regiment in regimental hospital, a very common occur- 
rence, as every one familiar at all with the service well knows. Hence 
it is not to be charged to this account as showing any improbability as 
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to the facts in this case; and there is no general hospital record of his 
disabilities. As I said before, the medical evidence of the surgeons of 
the regiment it is impossible to produce by reason of their death. 

The practice of the Pension Office and the law of course under these 
circumstances give us recourse to the testimony of non-professional 
persons, or non-expert testimony, that is to say the testimony of ordi- 
nary witnesses. I read first a statement by Mr. Copp, who was the 
adjutant of the regiment. He swears that he was the adjutant of the 
Third New Hampshire Volunteers: 


That I was well uainted with Thomas Nottage, sergeant in Company F of 
said regiment; that I have a distinct recollection of the serious sickness and 
intense suffering of said Nottage during the summer of 1862, while the regi- 
ment was stationed at Hilton Head, S. G., the disease being chiefly from malaria 
and kidney trouble,and resulting in his discharge from the service for disa- 
bility ; that T was well acquainted with said Nottage at the time of enlistment, 
and for some years before,and know he was an able-bodied, healthy man; 
that I met him frequently since 1864. living most of the time in the same city, 
and that he was out of health, gradually growing worse to the time of his death. 


He says that he has no interest in the claim. Another witness I will 
read, Mr. E. P. Emerson, a man of high character and the agent of the 
insurance company who effected theinsurance upon his life. He says: 


I Edward P, Emerson, on oath depose and say that I reside in Nashua, N. H., 
and am the general agent for New Hampshire and Vermont of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., and I have access to the rec- 
ords of said company, aud the foregoing is a correct copy from said records of 
the examination of Thomas Nottage, jr,, for life insurance in said company, 
and said Nottage was insured in said company, and the said Thomas Nottage, jr. 
5 — 5 to me for SOAYO TORS, or man peg by les identical 

omas ottage, r., Who was a sergeant in Company F of the ig gered 
New Hampshire Fase and who died in said Nashua some time the 
month of January, 1879, and 1 have no interest whatever in the claim of his 
widow for a pension; that I have no hesitation in saying said Nottage was 
sound and free from disease at the time of enlistment, and that from and after 
his discharge from the service aforesaid up to the time of his death he was sick 
and ill from Ne hardship, and disease contracted in said service, and 
that he finally died in consequence thereof. 


This is the testimony of a witness who had constant knowledge of 
the man before enlistment, after his discharge, and soon up to the time 
of his death. I now read the testimony of two comrades who were 
with him in his company during his service, and who testified in re- 
gard to the originof the disease and his treatment for disease while in 
the service: 


Personally came before me, a justice of the peace in and for aforesaid county 
and State, Alfred P. Hayden, aged forty-two years, Norman E. Cobb, aged 
forty-seven years, resi ts of Nashua, in the county of Hillsborough, State of 
ike Hampshire, who, being duly sworn, declare in relation to aforesaid case as 

follows: 

That they were members of said company (said Hayden, sergeant, said Cobb, 
private); chat they well knew said Notiage; that he was in good health, robust 
and strong, and he remained in th until the summer of 1862; that 
in the summer of 1862, while on Hilton Head Island, doing picket duty, when 
it came his turn to go on duty from Stony tation, w company was, 
to White House Landing, he was unable to go, which was the first we noticed 
of his being sick. He did some light duty after. The regimental hospital was 
with us in the Stony Plantation mansion. He was treated in said ital. 
He had swamp fever, the result of malaria, and before the summer was out suf- 
fered very much from irritation of kidneysand bladder. He grew thin and pale 
and weak, and kept growing worse so that he suffered the most intense pain. 
His countenance became yellow, as though he had the jaundice. It was under- 
stood that he could not live but a short time unless sent away; so that in the fall 


of 1862 he was discha’ on account of his said disability. To our knowled 

he d vel, which was attended with much suffering. The surgeon of the 
reg ment, Moulton, was away North, sick. t Surgeon Eaton attended 
said Nottage, and said B. F, Eaton is, we are informed, dead. We saw but little 


in its prosecution, and are not related to said claimant. 


These two witnesses make oath to what I have read. I again read 
an additional certificate by Captain Rundlett, who enlisted this man, 
observed his service, and was acquainted with him afterward. I read 
what he says under date of July 30, 1884, in a letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions; and it will be observed that this is to be treated as 
testimony, he being an officer now in the service and every such state- 
ment being understood to be upon honor and accepted as upon oath: 


Sin: The widow of the late Thomas Nottage, of Nashua, N. H., having applied 
to me fùr testimony with regard to her husband's service, to in support 
of her claim to be placed upon the pension list, I hereby certify that at time of 
enlistment of said Thomas Nottage in the Third Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteers he was well known to me and believed to be in sound ph: con- 
dition, and known to have passed all the examinations required of him prepar- 
atory to his muster into service“ 

He was enrolled in Company F, of the Third New Hampshire Volunteers. I 
was captain of said company ; Nottage became a sergeant, and was d as 
such on surgeon’s certificate of disability at Hilton Head, S. C., about the 20th of 
September, 1862, 

know by personal knowledge that the said Thomas Not was broken down 
with faithful service, and that he was not discharged until it was evident to all 
that it was necessary to save his life. 

I further certify that I met the said Thomas Nottage several times after the war 
at his home at Nashua, N. H., and always found him suffering from the effects 
of his service, and advised him to apply for the pension I believed him entitled 
to receive from the Government, 

From the facts known to me, [ believe that his death was hastened from ef- 
fects of disease contracted during the war, and that his widow’s claim is entitled 
to all consideration provided for like cases. 


At this point in passing I call attention to this statement of the cap- 
tain of his company, still in the regalar service of the country, that he 
saw him several times after his discharge and prior to his death. He 
always found him suffering from these disabilities contracted in the 
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service, and advised him to apply for a pension to which he believed 
him to be entitled. 

T call attention to this because it is sometimes urged against the claim- 
ant for a pension that those entitled to it have allowed years to elapse 
without application. Itseems to be understood by some persons of this 
country that it is utterly impossible that there should have been any 
delay to make application for a pension when the party believed himself 
to be entitled to it. But the contrary is the fact, and y one familiar 
with the pension records of this country and the many soldiersand offi- 
cers who have not made application for a pension at all knows that the 
most patriotic motives have, as a rule, been the reason why these ap- 
plications have failed to be made; and it is a pretty hard thing after 
the Government has profited and the people have profited by the-with- 
holding of pensions to which men have been entitled dnring all these 
years, at last when they are obliged to have them or suffer, or where 
their relatives are living in want by reason of their death, aud have come 
forward and claimed a pension, that they should be refused a pension 
for the very reason that they have been dilatory in enforcing their right, 
when that failure or delay-has been the result of the same patriotic 
reasons which took them to the war and which led them to risk more 
for their country than those who have nothing to do but simply to as- 
sist in paying the bills. 

I now read the testimony of Jonathan H. Nottage, a brother of the 
deceased soldier: 

I, Jonathan H. Nottage, on oath depose and say that I reside in East Boston, 
Mass., and am employed in the iron works at the United States navy-yard at 
Charlestown, Mass., and have been so employed about two years, and that prior 
thereto I was assistant foreman, having charge of one room, for eight or nine 

ears in said East Boston, of the Atlantic Works, and worked at the Hoosac 

nnel and in Nevada, and that I am a brother of Thomas Nottage, jr., late of 
Nashua, N. H., anda sergeant in Company F of the Third Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, who died January 8, 1879,and whose widow, Mary J. Nottage, 
is an applicant for a widow's pension. That said Thomas Nottage, jr., incurred 
malarial poisoning in said 5 was discharged in 


consequence ; that 
when he came home in fall of 1862 he was very emanciated, weak, and ill— 


I call attention to this as the most particular history of the case that 
we have— 
at that time he looked as if he could not live a month. He was a shoemaker by 
trade, but during that year did not gain sufficiently to work at his trade. He 
was suffering with remittent fever. In the latter part of 1863 or first of 1864 I 
secured him a place in my room in the Atlantic Works, where no hard work 
was required, he not being obliged to lift a pound, but had charge of a machine 
where judgment and skill were required more than any bodily exertion. 

This was done with a full understanding of his case by the foreman, Here he 
worked with me in my room until about 1871, and du ng the whole time I fa- 
vored him about his work so that he had no hard manual labor to perform, and 
this was because during the whole of said time he was unfit for any hard man- 
ual labor, and remai so until he died, on accountof his ilities contracted 
in the service aforesaid ; and after he left East Boston he went to Fitchburg, 
Mass.,and for a few months worked for the Fitchburg Machine Company, at 
work similar to what he had done under me in the Atlantic Works, Fo lowing 
that work at East Boston he came to me at the Hoosac Tunnel, where I was 
master mechanic in charge of the machines of the eastern division; here I gave 
him light employment for a year or more, such as he could do, which enabled 
him to live without charity, His mechanical skill stood in place of muscular 
exertion, of which he was incapable, His family had their home at Nashua, N. 
H., where also his mother resides. His work at Fitchburg was of short dura- 
tion, and was after he left the Hoosac Tunnel. From 1873 or thereabouts he 
worked in the repair shop of the Jackson Company about five years as he was 
able, but lost a great deal of time, and finally became unable to work, and, grow- 
ing worse, died January 8, 1879, at said Nashua. During the last year he worked 
for the Jackson Company he lost nearly half the time. 

During all the years that he was employed he suffered a great deal, and fre- 
quently kept about his business while he was suffering with remittent fever and 
general debility. He had piles and became very weak and feeble, and had a 
oa ever after he came out of the Army on the slightest exposure to cold. 

I have no interest in said claim of a pecuniary nature, and only as indicated 
by my connection by marriage with the claimant, she being my said brother's 
widow. 


Signed and sworn to by Jonathan H. Nottage. 

There is other testimony to the same effect from witnesses who knew 
him in the various places where he worked as he was able to be em- 
ployed from, the time he was discharged until his death, all showing 
his weak and emaciated and feeble condition and his frequently suffer- 
ing from these diseases contracted in the service. The physician who 
attended him at his death certifies: 


That during the years 73, 4, 8, and 6 he suffered from repeated attacks of 
remittent fever, occasioned by malarial poisoning. Also from irritability of 
bladder with inorganic deposits. 


He had professional care from 1873 to 1879, the time of his death. 

This physician further says: 

That in 77 (autumn) he had an ischio-vectal abscess, which culminated in anal 
fistula, which never healed. That in the spring of 78 he had sore throat and 
cough, which gradually increased, phthisis pulmonalis resulting. 

And from that disease as the culmination of all his ailments he 
finally died on the 8th of January, 1879. 

Not to weary the Senate with too much reading of this testimony, 
all of which is printed and to be found in the report of the committee, 
I will submit the case substantially upon this statement of facts. As 
I said in the first place, it is not a case open to suspicion. Nobody has 
raised a suspicion of this testimony or of this man, for he was a man of 
as good standing in the community as any of us. It is not a bogus 
case, There is no contradiction of the testimony. It shows that the 
man was a well man; that he entered the service and was accepted as 
a well man and served fourteen months; that when he was finally dis- 
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32 it was for a disease which pursued him, to be sure, the rest of his 

life, but was not the disease from which he actually died, but that the 

disease from which he did die, consumption, was the natural and inevita- 

ble result of remittent fever, of swamp fever, of kidney com t, the 

iles, and other which he contracted in the service, which left 

im an enfeebled and emaciated and broken-down man from the day 

ol his discharge until the day of his death, all these diseases in their 

future tendency, as any man of common sense, to say nothing about a 

medical expert, knows, tending so to enfeeble the constitution as to 
result in the disease of which he finally died—consumption. 

Mr. President, these are the facts in the case. The widow I do not 
need to say anything in to further than that she is a woman of 
respectability, that she was left alone without any p and with 
two small children. She applied for the pension to which her husband 
was entitled, as I believe, upon these facts, a pension for which he was 
urged by his commanding officer to apply during his lifetime, but for 
which he failed to apply although he evidently was entitled to it as.a 
matter of right. She applied for it after his death, being left in de- 
pendent circumstances, and the application was rejected by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 

As I have stated before, upon these facts I believe the Commissioner 
of Pensions should have allowed the claim. I admit, however, that 
upon a narrow, close, and technical, and illiberal construction of the 
law and of the evidence, if you please, it was possible to disallow this 
claim in the Pension Office. At all events, it was disallowed, and on 
application being made for its reconsideration, its 3 refused. 
There was then only one remedy and that was for this woman to come 
with her case to Congress, and here it has been the universal rule ever 
since I have known anything of this class of legislation, ever since the 
records of the Government and the history of this legislation, ever since 
the enactment of our pension laws, it has been the rule to give to the 
facts in the case a liberal, fair construction. 

Wherever there is any taint of fraud, any indication that the claim 
is, in common parlance which has come to be applied to many of these 
cases, a bogus claim, of course the closest scrutiny and the readiest 
Tepulsion and rejection of such claims is exercised by Congress; but 
wherever a claim is made in good faith and seems to be a fair one upon 
the merits, it has always been the tendency of Congress to give the tes- 
timony a fair, liberal construction, to give, in other words, to these peo- 
ple the benefit of the doubt, if there be any doubt, in the case, rather 
than to give it to the people at large. Congress is by no means bound 
by the action of the Pension Office; it seems an absurdity to lay down 
this proposition; and yetin nearly all the cases which have been vetoed, 
in one which came in yesterday, the thought of the Executive evidently 
is that these cases are to be allowed or ought to be allowed or disal- 
lowed under the state of the law and under the rules of action which 
govern the Pension Office itself. 

But I understand quite the contrary in regard to the rule which should 

overn These cases come to Co when disallowed in the 
e Office for the very reason that a remedy should be afforded, 
but on account of the restrictions which are imposed upon a mere ex- 
ecutive or administrative officer he is unable sometimes to afford that 
relief which, under the equitable powers and those powers of general 
legislation which exist in Congress, should be afforded in order to do 
justice to the applicant. Under these general legislative powers to do 
justice it seems to me that this bill ought to pass, vetoed, as it has been, 
evidently, from the reading of the veto message itself and the veto mes- 
sages generally which have come before us, under an impression that 
Congress should be bound by the same state of facts that applied to re- 
strict the action of the Pension Office. It seems to me that the veto 
ought not to have weight with the Senate in its decision of this case. 
That it is one of justice I think must strike every Senator who has ex- 
amined the facts. Itis notopen 55 A poor woman left with 
nothing save two children, with no helper but God and the American 
Congress and the American Executive, this law-making power, it does 
seem to me that this case is entitled to the necessary two-thirds’ vote 
to pass it over the executive veto. I submit the case. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when the vetoes of the Président of 
the United States began to rain upon Congress like hail out of asummer 
cloud, I was led to make a somewhat critical examination of the cir- 
cumstances under which the power called the veto power was given to 
the Executive in the convention which framed the Constitution and of 
the circumstances under which it has been exercised by Presidents of 
the United States prior to the accession of Mr. Cleveland, and I came 
to the conclusion that, while the present Executive is undoubtedly 
within the letter of the Constitution in the manner in which he has ex- 
ercised this power, he is entirely outside of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion in that exercise; I had intended, and I should be glad now if time 
permitted, to go somewhat at length into the history of the origin of 
this power, into the history of its exercise, citing the views not only of 
the fathers of the Republic, but of all the great men who have preceded 
the present administration, and the views of Presidents who have ex- 
ercised this power, for the purpose of showing that in no instance has 
it been claimed that the veto power should be used as it is being exer- 
— by the present incumbent of the office of President of the United 

tates, 


There have been great and notable discussions in this country with 
regard to the veto power. Great men have differed as to how and when 
it ought to be exercised by the Executive; but I undertake to say that 
in all these discussions it has never been claimed by any one that it 
should be as the Executive has seen fit to use it during the 
present session Of Congress. The veto of pension bills is unprecedented 
in our history. 

Thold in my hand a little table which I have prepared of the num- 
ber of vetoes prior to this administration, giving each administration 
and the number of vetoes in each administration. Up to the commence- 
ment of the present administration the veto power had been exercised 
one hundred and nine times, a little more than an average of one a year. 
John Adams did not exercise it at all. Neither did Thomas Jefferson. 
John Quincy Adams did not exercise it. Van Buren did not exercise 
it. It was not exercised during the administrations of Taylor and Fill- 
more. It was exercised but once by Abraham Lincoln. And yet prior 
to July 12, 1886, Mr. Cleveland had sent to Congress one hundred and 
three vetoes, and the additional vetoes since July 12, 1886, will, I think, 
make up the number so that it will equal the number of the vetoes of 
all ents who have gone before him. As the table may be of use 
It is as ſollows: 
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I think it quite time to stop and consider fora moment, in all court- 
esy and with all kindness to the Executive, whether such an unusual 
exercise of the veto power isnot one never contemplated by the Consti- 
tution, I there is no absolute, express limitation of thè 
veto power in the Constitution, but I hold that, though it may have 
been exercised within its letter, the spirit of the Constitution has been 
violated in its exercise, aud it is the letter which killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” 

I hold further that while there may be no express limitations upon 
the use of the veto power by the President, there must in the nature 
of the case, there must in the history of its origin and from a consid- 
eration of the other provisions of the Constitution, be, and there is, a 
moral and equitable limitation upon the exercise of the veto power by 
the President. In other words, the President who conceives that he 
should veto every bill which as a member of the Senate or of the 
House he would feel called upon to vote against has mistaken entirely 
the pu of the veto and the circumstances under which it was in- 
tended that it should be exercised. 

In reply to this it is said that the Constitution provides that ‘‘every 
bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return 
it, with his objections to that House in which it shall have origi- 
nated.’ 

In discussions which have gone before it has been attempted to lay 
emphasis upon the words ‘‘if he approve he shall sign it,” as if it was 
an argument tothe effect that whenever the President examininga bill 
felt that if he were a member of the Senate or of the House he would 
be compelled to vote against it he was, under the Constitution, com- 
pelled to veto it. But manifestly that can not be so. 

In the first place, this veto power is in no sense a legislative func- 
tion; the President has no legislative power whatever. All legislative 
power is conferred upon Congress, and that is the very first sentence 
in the Constitution of the United States. Article 1, section 1, clause 
1, says: All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested ina 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 

The President then has no legislative function, no legislative power. 
The exercise of the veto is not a legislative function. I know that the 
Executive has somtimes been spoken of as an independent power or 
factor in legislation. I know that in 1879 the Democratic papers accused 
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General Garfield, when in the House of Representatives, of saying that 
legislation, and 


the President was an independent factor in pro- 
ceeded to comment upon and denounce the statement. It was a mis- 
take; General Garfield did not say it. 


All legislative power is vested in Congress, and if it be established | © 


that the President of the United States may properly veto any and every 
bill which is submitted to him for approval which as a legislator he 
might not ‘‘approve,’’ then the legislative which is declared to 
be vested in Congress is a snare anda delusion. If it be established 
that the President can by vetoing any and every bill which is passed 
by the two Houses, having at his back a faction of one-third of each 
House, prevent legislation, then the day of majority rule in this Gov- 
ernment Ad over with us and the day of minority legislation has been 


When the Constitution says regarding the President if he approve 
he shall sign,” that word another meaning from what it 
would have if it were applied to were legislative duty. The President, 
in considering whether he *‘ approves ” a bill or not for the p of 
affixing his signature, must remember that by the Constitution of the 
United States all legislative power” is committed to Congress and 
no particle of it is committed to him. He must remember the circum- 
stances under which the qualified negative was conferred and why it was 
given to the President of the United States. He must remember that 
it was intended not to destroy the legislative power of Congress, but 
as a check only in rare instances. 

Not having the time to elaborate this matter fully, I wish here in 
these closing hours to enter my dissent against any such exercise of the 
veto power as we have seen during this present session of Congress. 
I hope that at the next session I may be able at length, recurring to 
the past, recurring to the adoption of our Constitution, to the views 
of the fathers, of the great men of the Republic, to show that I am 
right in the view which I now take. 

I will call attention toa very few authorities only at this time. I 
shall probably not occupy fifteen minutes in doing so. 

First, in the convention which formed the Constitution probably no 
matter was more thoroughly discussed or more frequently discussed than 
the conferring on the President a negative on bills with certain limita- 
tions. The word “ veto“ was then never heard. It was not then called 
t‘ the veto power.“ Thattermcameintousesubsequently, It was called 
then a qualified negative given to the President. On four separate oc- 
casions in that constitutional convention this matter was discussed at 
great length by the ablest and strongest men in that convention; first, 
when the Virginia plan was under discussion in the convention as in 
committee of the whole; second, when it was reported to the house; 
third, when the report of the committee of detail was made; and fourth, 
on the very last day of the convention just before the signing of the 
document the whole matter was discussed and discussed at length; and 
I want to put on record here without referring to the debate this state- 
ment that in all that discussion but one man ever that the 
qualified negative of the Executive was to be used except in two in- 
stances, those two being to defend the President when the Legislature 
should tncroach upon the executive prerogative or upon the Executive 
branch of the Government; and second, when a bill which he believed 
to be clearly unconstitutional should have been passed by both Houses 
of Congress. 

One single member only of that convention (Mason, of Virginia) when 
it was urged that there was no danger to popular government in be- 
stowing this qualified negative on the Executive, when it was urged 
that it would be like the power of the monarch of Great Britain, a 
valuable power in repose—when it was urged that it would never be 
exercised by a President except to defend the executive branch of the 
Government or to prevent the passage of unconstitutional laws, it was 
suggested by Mr. Mason, of Virginia, that it might be used for other 
purposes, that it might be used to prevent the passage of unjust or 
pernicious laws.“ His view found no support in the convention. 

That was the only suggestion which was made in the convention that 
the Presidential negative could ever be used except for the two purposes 
to which I have already alluded. 
which would lead to the establishment of ‘‘one-man power” in this 
country. All the debates in the convention ranged around the ques- 
tion whether this qualified negative should be given to the President 
for those two purposes and those two purposes only, with the single ex- 
ception to which I have alluded in the debate. 

The first time that it was thought of exercising this power was when 
President Washington inquired of his Cabinet whether he ought to veto 
the bill establishing a national bank. Mr. Jefferson, his Secretary of 
State, was opposed to the bank, and gave an opinion that it was un- 
constitutional. Mr. Randolph, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, wrote opinions that in their judg- 
ment it was constitutional; but Mr. Jefferson, though opposed to the 
bank, believing it to be unconstitutional, arguing against it and in 
favor of a veto, concluded his opinion with some observations on the 
question of whether the President ought to exercise that power, which 
are very short and which I will take occasion to read, reading from 
Jefferson’s Works, volume 7, page 560: 

The negative of the President is the shield provided by the Constitution to 


It was decried even then asa power | { 


Protest nst the invasions of th: Tepen the right of the Executi 
) of the judiciary, 3) of the States an . Tho present is ths 
case vot LD a 


fly for cases whero 
the Constitution has 


There is Thomas Jefferson, the father of the Democratic party, as 
we are told, who in the day and time of it, February 1, 1791, held that 
the veto was a shield provided by the Constitution to protect against 
the invasions of the Legislature as to the right of the Executive, of the 
judiciary, of the States, and the State Legislatures, and mentions no 
other purpose which it was to serve. 

I am not going to go over the authorities, but I want to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Webster. In his speech at Worcester, on the 12th of Octo- 
8 after the exercise of the veto power by President Jackson, 

said: 

The power of the veto is exercised, not as an extraordinary, but as an ordi- 

acceptable 


ron power; asa common mode of defeating acts of Congress not 
o ve. 


And again in his speech he said, referring to the use of the veto: 
This practical innovation on the mode of administering the Government so 
its As Y le of defi the 
is to disturb the 
and Executive, and 
tion intended only as an extraordi remedy 
for extraordinary cases into a common means of making executive discretion 

paramount to the discretion of Congress in the enactment of laws. 

I call attention to that paragraph from Mr. Webster, and I ask for 
its application to the case now under consideration. Again: Mr. Web- 
ster, as is well known, was in Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet as Socretary of 
State, was one of the Cabinet officers, and the only one who did not 
resign after Tyler’s historical vetoes of the bank and the tariff, and Mr. 
Webster in his speech at Boston, while still Secretary of State, the ex- 
ercise of the veto power having then become a burning question in 
American politics, said this: : 

Gentlemen, in speaking of ts that have ha ed, I l 4 
will, since tae making ofall aul tres communication, that there E AI AT 

nger oung, wW 
1 and 2 the ae power than Thaver aaa: sheet 7 55 no 
inions upon this subject are less chan I presume it is universally 
known that I have advised nst the use of the veto power on every occasion 
when it has been used since I haye been in the Cabinet. 


Yet it was used by President Tyler to veto great measures only, 
measures which, in comparison with these separate private pension bills, 
assume an importance which would almost justify a President in the 
exercise of the veto power. Subsequently, in the administration of 
Tyler there was such universal tion in reference to the manner 
in which he exercised the veto power that Mr. Clay introduced in the 
Senate a proposed amendment to the Constitution making it necessary 
to obtain only a majority to pass a bill over the President’s veto, and 
almost the last speech he made in the Senate of the United States was 
upon this subject. Iwill not stop to read much, for the extracts would 
be so long that too much time would be consumed thereby in these 
closing hours, but he characterized the veto as a despotic power. 

There, there, was the security — 

He said— 
= not in this miserable despotic veto power of the President of the United 

ates. 

Mr. Clay had already given his views of the exercise of the veto 
power in 1832, when he said: 

The veto isan extraordinary power, which, though tolerated by the Consti- 
tution, was not ex by the convention to be used in ordinary cases. It was 
designed for instances of precipitate h in unguarded moments. Thus 
restricted, and it has been thus restricted by all former Presidents, it might not 
be mischievous. During Mr. Madison's administration of eight years, there 
occurred but two or three cases of its exercise. During the last administration, 
I do not now recollect that it wasonce. Ina little upward of three years, 
the present Chief Magistrate has employed the veto four times. We now hear 


uite frequently, in the progress of measures through Congress, the statement 
t the lent will veto them, urged as an objection to their passage. 


I had intended to read somewhat at length but I will forego doing so. 

Now, sir, to go outside of the authority of men who have been poli- 
ticians as well as statesmen I want to refer only to Kent’s Commenta- 
ries and a single other authority. Kent in the fourth volume of his 
Commentaries comments upon the origin and exercise of the veto power, 
and in the twelfth edition, published in 1873, is appended this note to 
what he had already written: e 

This qualified negative of the President has, in the progress of the adminis- 
tration of the Government, since the first publication of these commentaries. 
in 1826, become a very grave power, and applied, under the ordinary name of 
veto, with a familiarity which appears not to have been anticipated by the gen- 
eration which adopted the Constitution. 

What would the men who adopted the Constitution have thought if 
in their discussion about conferring this power upon the President 
they had been told that in future years a President of the United States 
would veto in a single session a hundred bills passed to pension the 
1 soldiers of the war, their widows and their dependent rela- 
tives 
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I want to turn for a moment to the views of one whom I regard as | Senate and House of Representatives, report it without amendment, I 
perhaps the first, if not the first, among the first, of the publicists of | ask for its present consideration. 


this country, Dr. Francis Lieber. In his Political Ethics, volume 2, 
page 391, he says: 

The veto question, in modern political law, can never be properly treated, ex- 
cept as a part of the ter question of executive concurrence in the great po- 
litical act of making awa. his concurrence is the primary question, the veto 
a consequence only. The concurrence, however, is,as it appears to me, one of 
those necessary conciliatory principles so indispensable in politics, But it must 
appear, likewise, plain that the veto, being but incident to the concurrence, while 
the concurrence is the last finish given toa law, not the essential production and 
generation of it, which is the province proper of the Legislature, ought to be used 
with the utmost caution, and only when it appears to the Executive that insur- 
mountable obstacles are in the way of his sanctioning the proposed measure, 

Lest it should be said that I am to some extent reviving here the old 
Whig doctrine that there should be, there must be, in the nature of the 
case and that there is some limitation to be placed upon the exercise 
of the veto power by the President, I wish to refer to two good Demo- 
cratic authorities, President Polk and President Pierce. President 
Polk in his fourth annual message discussed at length this power, and 
from that message I take this passage which I commend to the present 
Executive: 

The power of the executive veto was exercised by the first and most illustri- 
ous of my predecessors, and by four of his successors who preceded me in the 
administration of the Government, and, it is believed, in no instance prejudi- 
cially to the public interests, It has never been, and there is but little danger 
that it ever can be, abused, No President will ever desire unnecessarily to 
place his opinion in opposition to that of Congress. He must always exercise 
the power reluctantly, and only in cases where his convictions make it a matter 
of stern duty which he can not escape. Indeed there is more danger that the 

ident, from the repugnance he must always feel to come in collision with 
Congress, may fail to exercise it in cases where the preservation of the Consti- 
tution from infraction or the public good may demand it than that he will ever 
exercise it unnecessarily or wantonly. 8 

To the Executive who can send to Congress messages returning bills 
without his approval, breathing executive sneers such as are contained in 
very many of these messages, I commend this language of President 
Polk: 


He must always exercise the power reluctantly, and only in cases where 
his convictions make it a matter of stern duty which he can not escape. 


Then, President Pierce, when he vetoed the French spoliation bill, 
said: 

It is apparent, therefore, that the circumstances must be extraordinary which 
would induce the President to withhold his approval from a bill involving no 
violation of the Constitution. 

And yet almost a hundred of those extraordinary occasions have, in 
the judgment of the present Executive of the United States, occurred 
at this very session—ninety-seven, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] says, pension vetoes alone. I go no further with these au- 
thorities. 1 have cited them to recall to the attention of the Senate of 
the United States and the country the idea which has prevailed uni- 
versally hitherto in the history of our country with regard to the ex- 
ercise of this veto power. I have spoken of them to arrest attention, 
to suggest inquiries as to whither we are tending, as to whether power 
is to be centralized in the executive branch which was intended by the 
Constitution to reside alone in Con 

I do not stop to quote here the views of Abraham Lincoln, of John, 
M. Clayton. and of many other distinguished statesmen, Representa- 
tives, and Senators who have discussed this subject hitherto in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. If occasion shall offer at the next 
session of Congress I will go more fully into the subject. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator yield to me to make a motion? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes, sir. 

CENSUS REPORT. 

Mr. CULLOM. On the 19th of July a communication was received 
from the Secretary o! the Interior, transmitting, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the 15th instant, a report of Fred. H. Wines, special agent of 
the Tenth Census, on the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes, 
which I ask to have referred to the select committee to make provision 
for taking the Tenth Census, and ascertaining the results thereof, and 
printed. It was referred without printing. I ask that an order be 
made for the printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PALMER in the chair). That or- 
der will be made if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

RETURN OF COTTON TAX. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President, before commencing any re- 
marks on the pending question may I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the table a bill introduced by myself, being the bill (S. 2864) to 
return the tax on cotton collected by the United States in 1865, 1866, 
1867, and 1868 from the people of certain States of the Union, to be 
held and used by said States for educational purposes, and refer it to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That request will be granted if there 
be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

EXTRA PAY TO EMPLOYES. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I wish to make a report. The Committee 
on Contingent Expenses, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. 
R. 80) providing for one month’s extra pay for certain employés of the 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, it can not be 
considered at this time. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 2887) granting a pension to Polly 
H. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, returned to the Senate, in compliance with its request, the bill 
(H. R. 9798) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask that that bill be laid before the Senate at this 
time. 

x The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee has the 
oor. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I yield. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
bill (H. R. 9798) making appropriations for fortifications. and other 
works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments to 
the bill and ask a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes. 

The motion was agreed to. : 
imous consent, the presiding officer was authorized to ap- 
point thg conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. DAWES, Mr. 
PLumB/ and Mr. GORMAN were appointed. 


MARY J. NOTTAGE—VETO MESSAGE, 


Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2005) granting 
a pension to Mary J. Nottage, returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President, one thing I have been grati- 
fied with, that the acting chairman of the Committee on Pensions has 
this morning in addressing the Senate on thesubject-matter now pend- 
ing avoided crimination and recrimination. 

Looking at the question whether weshall approve the reasons given 
by the President of the United States in making known to the Senate, 
in which it originated, his objections to the pending bill, I have to say 
that I believe the Committee on Pensions, during the short acquaintance 
I have had with it, has been actuated by a single desire to do its duty 
alike to the country and to the applicants for pensions. 

I may add that I believe for that committee that it is moved, as I 
believe every man ought to be moved, by his sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate, for the widow and for the orphan; but I should be unjust to 
everybody if I did not say that standing as we do as members of that 
committee, so likely to be moved by our sympathies, so easily approached 
by those who know how to move us, and the committee being composed 
of a large number there is more or less of divided responsibility, and 
then knowing as we all must know how liable it is on the part of hu- 
manity to err, it is not to be wondered at that with this divided respon- 
sibility, with our liability to yield to sympathetic appeals, mistakes 
shall be more or less committed. Possibly if the responsibility was 
lodged on each ons there would not be the same liability to error or 
mistake. : 

Mr. President, in the consideration of a Presidential veto it is right 
and proper that honesty and correctness of motive shall be allowed upon 
either side; and no case presents itself, at least to my mind, which better 
illustrates this than the pending case. I am frank to say to the Senate 
that in my own judgment upon the face of the case it is one of merit. 
I was not a member of the committee when the bill passed this body. 
I was not a member of this body at the time. I came therefore to look 
at it myself without any prejudice, and I make the frank admission 
that on the face of it the case is not without merit; and yet when I come 
to look at the President’s veto and to examine the President’s collation 
and marshaling of the facts I am, as a just man, in my own opinion at 
least, bound to say, I am compelled to say, that the objections made by 
the President are well founded. What are they? 

Before I go to that may I turn back for a moment to notice the ar- 
gument made by the Senator from Connectigut [Mr. PLarr] that the 
President is violating his privileges and prerogatives as corrferred by the 
Constitution when upon a mere question of fact—I shall so put it—he 
places his judgment against that of this body. That can not be so. 
The history of the veto power is the history of our country. For years 
in the public opinion of the country there was waged a contest over the 
construction of this prerogative of the President such as belongs to only 
one other provision of the Constitution. In that contest were enlisted 
the best political talent and wisdom of that age, in which it is said the 
giant statesmen of the country flourished. It was in the days of Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Clay, and others, and upon popular appeals after that 
contest, commenced in the year 1832 and running down to 1844, the 
popular judgment and verdict was in favor of a large and liberal dis- 
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eretion on the part of the Executive in the exereise of this power, and 
since that day that judgment of the country unappealed from stands as 
the judgment of all parties. 

I might retort to the Senator from Connecticut and point to him, if 
I spoke in the spirit of a partisan, that possibly the greatest exercise of 
this power in mere special matters, individual matters, by any other 
President than the present one was by him who has been as largely en- 
shrined in the affections of his countrymen as any other President we 
have ever had, to wit, General Grant. To be sure, hithertoin the history 
of our country the veto power has only been exercised upon theoretical 
propositions or political questions; but in the history of the country 
there has been very little of special and individual legislation. Special 
and individual legislation is largely the result of the last few years; and, 
sir, may I not appeal to United States Senators here to-day if they will 
not agree with me that the great danger to popular institutions is the in- 
crease of special legislation, or job legislation, or individual proſit secured 
by legislation that has permeated the municipal bodies of the country, 
running from the town corporation up to the Congress of the United 
States? Thesespecial individual matters, in their corrupting influences, 
are destroying the confidence of the people in a popular form of govern- 
ment. To-day, if I had no other credit to give to President Cleveland, 
I have this, that he knows and realizes this great danger to our popular 
form of government, and that he has the nerve, the courage, and the 
aria to grapple with it, although it come in this insidious, appeal- 

g form. 

But, says the Senator from Connecticut, in his construction for him- 
self individually of this clause of the Constitution the President is not 
a part of the legislative power of the Government. Possibly the form 
in which the Senator puts it is not subject to criticism; but I submit 
that before any proposition of the Congress of the United States can 
become a law it must have the approval of the President, and in that 
act of approval the very act itself makes him a part of the legislative 
power of the Government. i 

But, says the Senator from Connecticut, he ought not to exercise any 
discretion in mere matters of fact or detail, though the Constitution says 
if he approves a bill he, the President, shall sign it. My friend from 
Connecticut would say if he shall not approve it he shall sign it also. 
If his construction is to be taken as the correct one, why have any check? 
Why this conservative power that represents the great body of the peo- 

le as against sections, as against localities, andas against States? Why 
have this check at all in the Government? Sir, the wisdom of our 
fathers was such as to provoke to this day the admiration and devotion 
of men of all nations who are friends of popular rights and constitu- 
tional liberty. 3 . 

With these remarks, I come simply to refer for a moment to the facts 
involved in this case, I have said I frankly admit it is one of merit. 
Now note for a moment the objections of the President: 

The bencficiary named in this bill is the widow of Thomas Nottage, who en- 
listed in August, 1861, and was discharged for disability September 17, 1862. 
* P $ * * * + * 
He died of consumption January 8, 1879, nearly seventeen years after his dis- 
charge, without ever caving made any application fora TAa hang 

For what was he discharged? Says his certificate of discharge in 
September, 1862, ‘‘disease of the urinary organs,” and he died,sixteen 
years afterward of consumption. I appeal to the experience and knowl- 
edge of every gentleman and his reading if that soldier had died of 
diabetes or gravel there might have been some necessary connection 
with the cause of his discharge. 

Mr. BLAIR.. At a convenient time on this point I wish to ask the 
Senator a question. ; 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Do not interrupt me now. He was di 
in 1862 and died of consumption sixteen years afterward. When did 
aphysiciansee him? Eleven years afterward. Nophysician was called 
to see this soldier until 1873. If a disease so fatal in its character had 
been his enemy in 1862 would he have slept for eleven years without 
making its appearance known? If the cause was what my friend from 
New Hampshire will refer to, astatement on the part of his captain that 
every time he called upon him he was complaining. Complaining of 
what? During what years? If you want to follow from cause to effect, 
trace it step by step, but do not make a slip of eleven years at a time. 

What more? For sixteen years this soldier was living himself. If 
he had been suffering as gentlemen would argue to-day, why is it that 
the soldier himself did not apply for a pension? The patriarch of old 
served seven years to get a wife. Here sixteen years elapsed, and this 
gentleman does not apply for a pension, and it is only after his death 
that the application is made, and that by his widow. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not want to interrupt the Senator’s statement of 
facts, but I wish to call his attention and that of the Senate toa point 
which I discussed in my report, and which I think it may be well to 
call the Senator’s attention to, and that is this: He seems to be reason- 
ing that because the soldier at the time of his discharge was suffering 
from one disease and he died from something else, the connection must 
be made in proof between the difficulty for which he was discharged 
and the cause of death. 

I expressly passed over and arranged the testimony with reference 
tothat. He had swamp fever, he had the remittent fever, he had the 


piles, he had kidney complaint, all these diseases, although they are not 
named in his discharge. Nevertheless the evidence shows that he con- 
tracted them in the service and that they pursued him and that they 
broke him down and that they drove him to consumption. It is not 
necessary to establish the connection between the consumption which 
killed him and the gravel with which he suffered at the time when he 
was discharged. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President, it would strike the expert 
and the inexpert mind the same way I take it. 

Tn 1880 his widow made an application for pension, alleging that he contracted 
in the service malarial poisoning, causing remittent fever, piles, general de- 
bility, consumption, and death,” 

Mr. BLAIR. It does not say that he was discharged for those, but 
that he contracted them in the service. i 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. The discharge was for disease of the urinary 
organs.’? 

Mr. BLAIR. 
time. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Now, the proof by ex parte affidavits is that 
somewhere in. South Carolina while in the service he was heard to 
complain, after having stood on picket duty, of debility.” No physi- 
cian testifies to it. That was in 1862, Some comrade heard him com- 
plain. I take it for granted that the Senator from New Hampshire is 
familiar with the facts; but such a statement, unless backed by the 
statement of the surgeon, does not go for a great deal, particularly 
when a man is on hard duty. Then after he returned home among 
his friends, among his relatives, with physicians near him, it was 
eleven years before any physician was called to see him. After that, 
if you will observe his physician’s statement, the disease of which he 
died made its first appearance a year or two after the physician had 
been called to see him. 

I submit without arguing this case or withont arguing the facts of 
all the cases presented here, that the reasons presented by the Presi- 
dent are of sufficient character and weight—tirst, to attest the fidelity 
of the President; second, to attest his sound discretion in weighing tho 
facts presented in the various cases. Take the great volume of cases 
approved by the President and it demonstrates his sympathy with the 
soldier. I can say for myself, and I think I may state for every one 
upon this floor, that the true soldier of the country, no matter where 
he is to be found, as long as he lives, is the object of our admiration, 
and when he dies his widow and dependent ones are the objects of our 
care, attention, and sympathy. Wherever their needs are demon- 
strated, I know I can speale for myself, and I believe I can speak for 
all others, when I say that the case shall receive our aid and assistance, 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the Government of the United States 
is a constitutional Government, with the powers and duties of the sev- 
eral departments thereof clearly defined. There ought to be no real 
difficulty in determining the province of each department of Govern- 
ment. 

The legislative powers, with all that the term legislative implies, has 
been intrusted to Congress, 

The executive power to the President. 

3 ane judicial, to the judges of the Supreme and other courts created 

y law. ~ 

Each department is supreme in the exercise of the duties imposed 
on it by the Constitution. If there is any control by one department 
of Government with another, or mixing of powers, it is provided for by 
the Constitution, and such control or joint exercise of powers must be 
in the manner provided for by the Constitution and limited to the case 
mentioned in that instrument. 

The framers of our Constitution saw fit to impose on the President 
the duty of executing the laws; and in order that he might discharge 
the duty thus imposed on him he was given the power to appoint his 


That was what he suffered from at that particular 


officers or agents, by whose hands he was to execute the laws, subject 


only to the approval of the Senate of the United States. 

The duty of legislating for the country was imposed on Congress, 
subject only to the disapproval of the Executive. . 

It has been said that the approval or disapproval of a bill on the part 
i the President of the United States is the exercise of a legislative 

ction. 

The Constitution declares that ‘‘all legislative power herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress, which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” (Section 1, Article I.) 

If approving or withholding approval is a legislative function, it is 
not of the same character as that exercised by the Congress when it 
passes a bill: . 

There is high authority for the statement that approval or disap- 
proval is the exercise of a legislative function, and yet it can hardly be 
said that the legislative power of the Government is vested in Congress 
and the President. It is evident that the framers of the Constitution 
did not intend to vest legislative power in the President, or they would 
not have, ex industria, confined such power to Congress. 

If the withholding approval to a bill is the exercise of a legislative 
function, the Executive is clothed with two-thirds of the legislative 
power of the United States, which the Constitution declares is vested 
in Congress. 


— 
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It will hardly be claimed by any one that the veto power was given 
to the President to clothe him with legislative authority; certainly not 
an authority equal to the two-third vote of both Houses. 

The President is not the direct representative of the people, but of 
the States. He has received his position from the electoral colleges of 
the States. The act of the college is not the act of the people in their 
representative capacity, but the act of a sovereign State. 

The House of Representatives is the confessed, ized, and ac- 
knowledged representative of the popular will; and it can not be be- 
lieved that the founders of our Government, with their jealousy of the 
one-man power, intended to clothe the Executive with legislative 
pre ual to two-thirds of the representation of the people in the 

ouse of Representatives, and two-thirds of the representation of the 
States in the Senate. 

The framers of the Constitution, recognizing the tendency of the 
legislative department of the Government to encroach on the executive 
department, provided a qualified veto for the Executive. 

It was not that such power was necessary to secure wise 
legislation, but if was necessary to prevent encroachment on the 
executive department, and to hold in check the legislative department 
in time of public excitement, and in case that the proposed legislation 
should be thought by the President in violation of the Constitution or 
a fandamental principle of government. 

The power thus given to the Executive is a shicld and not a sword. 
It is a negative power. It is not to create, but to destroy the work of 
Congress. If he withholds his assent or approval, and does nothing 
more, the bill becomes a law withont further action of Congress or the 
President, unless Congress by their adjournment prevents its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law.“ 

The President is required by the Constitution to give Congress in- 
formation concerning the state of the country, and to recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge n and ex- 
pedient, * * * He shall take care that the laws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted.’’ There is no legislative function in this. 

Congress is declared in section 1, article 1, to possess all the legislative 
power granted in the Constitution. 

In section 8 of article 1 the powers of Congress are declared in de- 
tail. 4 ; : 

Such power can only be exercised in form of bills, resolutions, or 
orders; and all are subject to the disapproval of the Executive if he 
chooses to exercise such power. 

The language of the Constitution is broad enough to authorize the 
Executive to veto all bills, orders, votes, and resolutions that Congress 
may pass, yet in so doing the Executive does not exercise a legislative 
function, but a function especially imposed on him by the Constitu- 
tion. = 

It was maintained by those opposed to the adoption of the Constitution 
that this was power that would become dangerous in the hands of one man. 
It was said, on the other hand, that such power was essential to the 
preservation of the Executive and necessary to prevent the encroach- 
ment of the legislative branch of the Government on the executive. 

It was said this power would only be used in extreme cases; in case 
of doubt in the mind of the Executive as to the constitutionality of the 
proposed law; in case of hasty and législation; on great and 
extraordinary occasions; and such appears to have been the opinion of 
the early Presidents, who rarely used the veto power, and some of them 
not at all.. 

Between 1789 and 1885 the veto power had been exercised only one 
hundred and nine times, making an average of only about one a year. 
Since that time I believe the veto power has been exercised over one 
hundred times. That its exercise is sometimes demanded can not be 
questioned. It is a constitutional function, and, whether we call it leg- 
islative or executive; it belongs to the President, and he is responsible 
alone for the proper exercise of the power. : 

Story, in his work on the Constitution, speaking of the exercise of 
the veto power, says: 

The truth is, as has been hinted, the real danger is the Executive will use the 
power too rarely. He will do it only on extraordinary occasions, when a just 
.regard to the publie safety or public interest or a constitutional on or 
necessity of maintaining the appropriate rights and prerogatives of his office 


compels him to the step, and then it will bea solemn appeal to the people them- 
selves from their own representatives. (Section 887.) 


Hamilton, speaking of the apprehended danger of the too frequent 
exercise of the veto power, said: 


The 8 weight and influence of the legislative body in a free govern- 
ment and the hazard to the executive in a trial of strength with shat body af- 
ford a satisfactory security that the negative would generally be em ed with 
great caution; and that in its exercise there would oftener be room for a charge 
of timidity than of rashness, 


to the dilemma of i megn Lap to take effect, orof ae = 12175 
sh or probable 


t in a case of man- 
y. All in that kingdom 

justness of this remark. A very considerable 

elapsed since the negative of the Crown has been exercised. 


If a magistrate so powerful and so well fortified as a British monarch would 
have scruples about the exercise of the power under consideration, how much 
greater caution may be ches gre É expected in a President of the United States 
clothed for the short period of four homie with the executive authority of a 
ae that Gees id be aie dane fh his 

wi r of his not using power 
than of his using it too often or toomuch, An ument, in- 
its expediency has been drawn from this very source. It has been 
rep on this account as a power odious in appearance, in prac- 
tice. Butit will not follow that because it might rarely it would never be ex- 
ercised, In the case for which it is chiefly „that of an immediate at- 
tack upon constitutional rights of the Executive, or in n case in which the 
public good was ae and palpably sacrificed, a man of tolerable firmness 
would availhimself of constitutional means of defense, and would listen to 
the admonitions of duty and responsibility. 


resented 


No English sovereign has ventured to exercise the veto power since 
1707, a period of one hundred and seventy-nine years. 

There has been much controversy over the exercise of the veto power, 
and the greatest men of our history have added to our stock of knowl- 
edge on this question. I think I may say without exaggeration all have 
contended that it was a power to be exercised only in exceptional cases. 
It is true Calhoun declared the exercise of such power wasa legislative 
function, yet he condemned its use except in extreme cases. Not a 
man of all the number of great men who have discussed this question 
in the House and Senate or the, public forum but has united in the 
declaration that the veto power was a power to be exercised only on 
great and extraordinary occasions, only to defeat unconstitutional or 
otherwise bad legislation, and that such exercise was to be a solemn 
appeal to the people of the United States by the Executive from the 
act of their chosen representatives—an appeal so solemn that Washing- 
ton exercised the veto power but twice in eight years; John Adams, 
notatall; Jefferson in his eight years had no occasion for its use; Madi- 
son exercised it six times, and Monroe once; John Quincy Adams, not 
at all; Andrew Jackson only eight times; Van Buren, not at 
all; Tyler, with his continued struggle with the legislative department 
of the Government, but nine times, and James K. Polk but three 
times; Abraham Lincoln, but once. 

Surely these early Presidents did not consider it their duty to con- 
trovert questions of fact with Congress; did not attempt to control by 
the exercise of the veto power that discretion that must be conceded to 
the legislative department of [the Government, if it is to legislate with 
that independence that is absolutely necessary to proper action. 

Investigation by committees, discussion, and deliberation are essential 
to successful legislation. may give weeks and months tosuch 
investigation, discussion, and deliberation to find its determination of 
facts and its settled determination of policies destroyed by the action 
of the President, who at best can have but scanfy opportunity to con- 
sider the bill within the ten days given for consideration. 

If he is to be equal to two-thirds of the Legislature in legislative func- 
tion, greater opportunity ought to be given to him to examine and de- 
liberate on the bill before he must return it with his reasons than is 
possible within the limited time provided for in the Constitution. 

Many of the great and renowned men of history have expressed fears 
that the Executive might override and control Congress by means of 
official patronage. 

What would these great man have said if they had been told that to 
this great engine of power and corruption—patronage—there should be 
added absolute control over the legislation of the country, save as that 
might be resisted by two-thirds of each House of Con; acting sepa- 
rately on the President’s vetoes; that until two-thirds of the House of 
Representatives and two-thirds of the Senate could be induced to dis- 
agree with the Executive all legislation was under his control. 

Patronage is stili left to the Executive. It may be used to prevent 
the concurrence of the two Houses, and thus place in the hands of the 
Executive not only all the power to preserve to himself his patronage 
but to dictate what laws shall be 

It is true that the exercise of the veto power does not put statutes on 
the statute-books, but if it is understood that all bills must undergo 
the scrutiny of the President, not only as to their constitutionality but 
as to their general policies, there will be but few bills passed that it is 
not understood before will receive his sanction. 

Is there to representative governments in the exercise of the 
veto power? I think not, if exercised in the spirit and in accordance 
with the Constitution as understood and expounded by the fathers of 
the Republic. 

If the Executive follows the precedents of the early Presidents, and 
only exercises the power in extraordinary occasions to prevent extraor- 
dinary legislation, there will be no real interference with legislative 
departments of the Government. 

But if the President insists that it is his duty to pass on the merits 
of all bills, determining for himself questions of policies and discre- 
tion heretofore in practice left to Congress, there is r that the will 
of the Executive will be substituted for the judgment of Congress. 

That this can not advance the cause of good government can be read- 
ily seen, and no argument can make the case stronger than the mere 
statement of the facts that if will be the will and judgment of one man, 
overburdened with executive duties, as against the judgment of the 
House and Senate, charged by the Constitution with the exercise of all 
Tegislative powers. 
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Can it be possible that the people of the United States will be satis- 
fied with the judgment of one man, and that his judgment must be 
final, unless that judgment is disapproved by the concurrent action of 
two-thirds of both branches of the National Legislature? 

It is true it is but a negative power the President exercises, but it 
psy the majority of the representatives of the people and States 

m putting into law the principles and ideas advocated and demanded 
by the people themselves. If such claim is made by the executive de- 
partment of the Government, and an attempt is mađe to exercise the 
power in accordance with the claim, the people will demand a change 
in the Constitution, and that the executive department of government 
be restricted to the exercise of the veto power in the exceptional and 
extraordinary cases heretofore recognized as the only cases in which the 
President should exercise so dangerous a power. 

The people of the United States are not apt to be alarmed at trifles. 
They fecl secure in their position as free men, and are attached to the 
idea of self-government, and at first they may not resist encroachments 
by the executive department of the Government on the legislative de- 
partment, and may not realize the danger in the assumption of control 
over this branch of the Government by the Executive; but they are 
not slow to learn, and are jealous of their rights and deadly hostile to 
the ‘‘one-man power,” and they will not be slow to resist such inter- 
ference when it is fairly called to their attention. 

He must be strongly entrenched in the confidence and affection of 
the people who can arrogate to himself such extraordinary powers with- 
out the most unequivocal constitutional authority for such a claim. 

It is doubtful whether in the history of our country any man has ap- 
peared who has been capable of maintaining and enforcing such claim; 
and it is late now, after nearly one hundred years under the Constitu- 
tion, for such a claim to be made with success. 

Other Presidents have exercised the veto power, but no one has 
claimed the right to exercise it to the extent now claimed by the pres- 
ent Executive. 

It is becoming and proper that, in the several Departments of the 
Government, in the di of duties provided for by the Constitu- 
tion, they should not invade the functions of any other Department; 
and itis equally becoming and proper that the discharge of such duties 
must, so far as it is possible, be without criticism or disparagement of 
other Departments of Government. 

Congress is not responsible to the Executive, and he has no power 
over Congress, except as it is specifically given him in the Constitution. 
It is in no sense a subordinate branch of the Government, and it is not 
in the province of the Executive to dictate or control legislative action, 
except through the veto power. He ought not to criticise or condemn 
Congress, only so far as may be necessary in giving his reasons why he 
disapproves a bill. 

As I have before said, each branch of Government is supreme in the 
* of the duties conferred to it by the Constitution. 

The House of Representatives may, for what appears to it proper 
cause, prefer articles of impeachment and the Senate may trythe Exec- 
utive on such articles. This, however, does not make the Executive 
dee to the House and Senate; each is independent in its 

ere. 

The President appears to suppose that if a member of Congress he 
should think it his duty to withhold his vote for a bill, that it is his 
duty to veto the same when it comes tohim. He says: 4 

From the information furnished me, I am convinced that the difficulty al- 
leged by this applicant had its origin in causes existing prior to his enlistment, 


and that his present condition of disability is not the result of his service in the 
Army. (Senate bill, 1253.) 


Again he says: 

The facts here presented come so far short of furnishing a satisfactory excuse 
for his delay that, in my judgment, the discrimination asked in his favor should 
not be ted. (Senate bill, 153.) 

Considering that the injury complained of is merely a dislocation of the 
shoulder, and in view of the other facts developed in the ease, I think the Pen- 
2 ie A at a correct conclusion when this claim was rejected. (Sen- 
a „ a ` » 


Again he says: 

His continued performance of military duty after he incurred this infirmity, 
the fact that he made no claim for pension on that account until twenty years 
had , and the unsatisfactory evidence now produced to support his alle- 
gation tend to induce the suspicion that the decision of the Pension Bureau was 
entirely just, and that this bill is not based upon substantial merits, 

I find nothing in the facts presented to me which, in my opinion, justifies the 
reversal of the judgment of the bureau and the Secretary of the Interior. 
(House bill 1707.) 

Tam of the opinion that a correct conclusion was reached when the applica- 
tion for pension in this case was denied by the Pension Bureau. ( bill 


) 

Iam not prepared either to tuitously set at naught two determinations of 
the Pension Bureau, one very lately made, after a special examination—and es- 
pecially when the evidence produced before the committee to reverse the bu- 
reau's action is admitted to be “contradictory” and “ biased in about equal 
proportion for ee the claimant.” (Senate bill 1728.) 

I am entirely satisfied with the rejection of this claim by the Pension Bureau. 
(House bill 7401.) 

I concur in the judgment of the Pension Bureau which rejected for pension 
on the und that “the death of the soldier was not due to his military sery- 
ice.”’ (House bill 7162.) 8 
This claim was rejected by the Pension Bureau, and I have no doubt of the 
correctness of its determination. (House bill 6688.) 

I can hardly see how the Pension Bureau could arrive at any conclusion ex- 


cept a ae aata the soldier was not due to his military service, and the 


ding, after an examination of the facts, leads me to disap- 


prove this bill. (House bill ron ; n ` 

It is very clear to me that the Pension Bureau properly rejected the widow’s 
claim for pension for the reason the soldier was not in the line of duty at 
the date of his death. It is also impossible to connect the death with any inci- 
dent of the soldier’s military service. 2 

It will be seen from the foregoing that if the President is satisfied 
with the action of the Pension Bureau he vetoes the bill. 

And it will be seen from the following that the President is not in 
favor of extending the power of the existing laws to take other and 
different classes of disabled soldiers, for he says: 

The espoo of this law would in my opinion establish a precedent so far- 
reaching, and open the door to such a vast multitude of claims not on principle 
within our present pension laws, that I am constrained to disapprove the bill 
under consideration, (House bill 539). 

Why disapprove of it? Congress has the power to declare by law 
who and in what manner soldiers shall be pensioned. . 

It is well known that the Commissioner of Pensions does not person- 
ally pass on the claims of the applicants for pension. Itis impossible 
that he should. It is his duty to direct the general course of the busi- 
ness in that office. He lays down general rules for the government of 
his force, and the actual determination of the merits of applicants’ 
claims is left to the clerks of that bureau, acting under the general line 
of policy and the rules declared by the Commissioner; so the determi- 
nation of the Pension Bureau is not actually the determination of the 
Commissioner. . 

When we reflect on a well-known fact that the employés of the bureau 
are not, as a general thing, men trained especially for the work in hand, 
and are in but afew cases fitted by their education and training to de- 
termine questions of fact or law, we need not wonder that very many 
cases are determined in a way to do great injustice to the claimants or 
the Government. 

It does not reflect on the Pension Bureau that a committee of Con- 
gress should come to a different conclusion from that arrived at by that 
bureau, or that Congress, not disapproving the action of the Pension 


Bureau, but accepting its judgment as a final disposition of the case” 


under existing laws, should by special act give the applicant that which 
he has failed to secure under existing law through thé Pension Bureau. 

Such Congressional action is in no sense a review or a reversal of the 
Pension Bureau. 

‘The President in a great number of his vetoes expresses his satisfac- 
tion and approval of the action of the Pension Bureau. Why should 
not the President be satisfied with the action of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, for the action of the Commissioner is the action of the Presi- 
dent, and, therefore, when the President affirms the finding of the Pen- 
sion Bureau he only says in substance, I have examined this case 
through my proper officer, and I am satisfied with his conduct iir the 

remises. 

But is Congress to have no opinion in a matter purely one of legis- 
lation? 

Is Congress estopped by the determination of the Commissioner of 
Pensions because the Executive especially signifies his approval of such 
determination? 

The granting of pensions by Congress in special bills is not, and has 
not heretofore been understood to be, a reversal of the action of the 
Pension Bureau. If the applicant falls within the provisions of the 
statutes he is left to make his case in the Pension Bureau, unless it is 
impossible for him to do so because of technical difficulty in the proof. 

If his case appears to be a deserving one and yet not within the stat- 
utes, or he may be unable to make proof, Congress by special bill may 
dispense with the lack of proof or declare the case to fall within the 
law made for that particular ease. 

Under the general law asoldier not mustered at the time of incurring 
the disability can not be allowed a pension by the Pension Bureau, but 
as Congress might by general law declare all soldiers disabled while 


‘serving in the Army should be entitled to a pension, even if they had 


not been mustered, it will hardly be contended that it may not declare 
that such shall be the law for the particular case. 

The soldier to entitle him to a pension under existing Jaw must have 
been disabled in the line of duty. It is certainly in the power of Con- 
gress to say that all disabled soldiers may be pensioned, whether their 
disabilities were incurred in the line of duty or not. If it can do that 
for all soldiers it may for one, if the service of the soldier, his condi- 
tion, or the circumstances under which his disability was incurred 
convinces Congress that it isa proper thing to do. 

If the soldier’s case falls within the provision of the statutes as to 
disability and proof, Congress need not interfere by special bill; and it 
is not a proper reason for the Executive to give that he returns the bill 
because the soldier is not entitled to a pension under the existing laws. 
It is because he is not entitled under existing laws that he applies to 
Congress for special relief. To say that Congress can not in such a case 
grant relief is to deny to Congress in a pension case what it is admit- 
ted it may do in all other cases. It is also to deny to Congress the ex- 
ercise of a power frequently exercised from the commencement of the 
Government to the present time with reference to pensions. 

Ido not understand the President denies the power of Congress to 
grant special pensions, but he asserts that he is to be the judge whether 
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the services of the soldier are such as to merit such a favor. Heasserts 
that it is for him to determine whether the ee disabled or not; 
and if disabled, whether he received such disability in the line of duty 
or not. In a word, all questions of law and fact decided by Congress, 
as well as Con; ional discretion, must be reviewed by him; and that 
if he differs with as to law, fact, or discretion, he will veto 
the bill. For,“ he says, I am satisfied there is not a particle of 
merit in this claim, and no facts are presented to me which entitle it 
to charitable consideration.“ (Senate bill 1192.) 

If the President is to pass on all questions of fact, questions of law, 

and supervise the discretionary power of Congress with reference to a 

on, why not in all cases of legislation? Surely there is nothing 
in a pension case different from the many other questions presented for 
the action of Congress, Shall we have a liberal general law in dealing 
with our disabled soldiers; or shall we have a hard, harsh law, full of 
difficulties and technicalities? That is a question surely for Congress. 
Shall we give to the soldier, disabled in the public service, sufficient to 
keep him from the poor-house; or shall we give him a mere pittance 
on which he will be unable to-live, is a question for Congress and not 
for the Executive. 

Shall dependent father and mother, deprived of the care of their sons, 
be cared for by Government, or neglected, is not a question for the Ex- 
ecutive but for Con 

If it is true as to this class of legislation, it is as to all. To allow 
that the President of the United States may supervise the action of 
Congress in this class of cases is to allow him to do it in all others, and 
to put the will and judgment of one man against two-thirds of the rep- 
resentatives of the people and the States. If this is allowed Congress 
will sit to register the decrees of the Executive. The Executive has 
sufficient power with the immense influence his position gives him. 
He has social position; public favors to bestow. The Executive of sixty 
millions of people will not be without great influence and control over 
Congress, and if to that we add the right to use and the consent that he 
do use the veto power to the extent indicated by the President’s vetoes, 
the whole theory of representative government will be changed; or, 1 
should say, will be at an end. 

It may be said that no great danger can come to the country by the 
veto of a few hundred private pension bills. That is true; and it is 
not contended that great harm will be done in that direction, but the 
danger lies in the assumption by the President of a power that may, 
when freely exercised, set at naught the will of the people as expressed 
through their constituted agency. 

It is no answer to the objection of the assumption of power to say 
that it is exercised only in cases of minor importance, and that because 
of the insignificance of the consequences that must follow such exer- 
cise, no danger need be apprehended. If the President may supervise 
the discretion of Congress in a matter of no importance, he may do the 
same in the most important legislation. In fact, the most alarming 
feature of this exercise of power, heretofore exercised with great caution 
and only in matters of the gravest character, is the fact that the Pres- 
ident exercises this power in matters of trifling importance. Other 
Presidents appeared to think it was a power given to be used only where 
danger might come to the Republic by the legislation proposed, either 
becanse the proposed legislation was a violation of fundamental law or 
some great principle of government, and that the exercise of the veto 
power was necessary to the welfare of the people. 

The President of the United States is charged with great duties, all 
clearly defined in the Constitution of the United States. It is his duty 
to call the attention of Congress to the needs and demands of the peo- 
ple. He must inform Congress of the condition of the country as well 
as its wants. He is charged with direction of our relations with other 
rations; he must make and submit to the Senate treaties concerning in- 
tercourse and trade with all the world. He must receive embassadors 
and other foreign ministers, and see that the laws of the United States 
are executed. All this involves labor beyond the strength of one man; 
and much of this he must do by his Cabinet and other officials. 

All these matters are of great importance; worthy of the attention of 
the greatest and best. How can he doall this and attend also to this 
branch of the public service, intrusted by the Constitution to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate ? 

It was never intended that the President should review the action of 
Congress as an appéllant court reviews the findings of an inferior court. 
It certainly can not be supposed that the President is charged with the 
duty of investigating the action of Congress and determining the ques- 
tion whether Congress did or did not err in a question of fact necessary 
to be determined as the first step in legislation. ‘The utter intpracti- 
cability of the President's doing this in an intelligent and satisfactory 
manner can at once be seen. If the President attempts this it must 
be admitted that he must do it in person. It would not comport with 
the high character of the function he is performing to allow it to be 
done by asubordinate. He certainly should not leave a matter of so 
much importance and delicacy to be performed by a clerk or a subor- 
dinate of any degree. 

The relation that ought to exist between the President and the co- 
ordinate branches of the Government would preclude the idea that such 
action could be reviewed by any one save the President himself. To 


do this in all cases, important and unimportant, is an impossibility; 
and in some cases the character of the work would be of so little im- 
portance compared with the greater cases presented to the President 
tor his consideration that it would appear to be folly to attempt it. 

The founders of our Government did not intend he should do that. 
It was supposed the President would devote himself to the great mat- 
ters of public interest, and that matters clearly intrusted to him would 
occupy all his time. 

The Romans had a maxim: Aquila non capit muscas—An eagle dos 
not catch flies. The President of the United States spending his time 
on the facts in a pension case, endeavoring to ascertain whether Con- 
gress had determined the facts correctly or not, involving $8 a month, 
is very like an eagle catching flies. ‘‘Trifles ought not to engage the 
attention of kings. Eagles should have bigger prey than flies. 

Questions of fact necessary to be determined in a pension case not 
infrequently require the skill of the medical fraternity, and are more 
likely to be correctly determined by a doctor than a statesman. 

As I have before said, the great and important interests intrusted by 
the Constitution and laws to the charge and control of the Executive, 
as well as the many questions which he must of necessity make himself 
familiar with, precludes the possibility of the Executive giving his at- 
tention to the minor details of legislation; and the people neither de- 
mand nor expect that he will attempt this, or spend his time in deter- 
mining questions that a doctor receiving $1,800 a year is better qualified 
to determine than he, 

Important as the question may be to the claimant for a pension, the 
people will hardly be satisfied that the Executive of sixty million of 
people shall spend his time to determine the pathological connection 
between chronic diarrhea and sore eyes, even if they shall be satisfied 
that his conclusions are correct. 

A President should find enough to engage his attention without at- 
tempting to correct errors of fact of a co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment in a matter involving less than $100 a year. 

If these reviews and revisions were in the interest of an honest admin- 
istration of Government, to prevent the robbery of the public Treasury or 
to compel the observance of good faith on the part of the Government, 
there would be nocomplaint; but when the great affairs of State go unat- 
tended, when our foreign commerce receives little orno notice from the 
Executive, when our hardy fishermen on our northern coast are insulted 
and plundered by a neighboring nation with scarcely a passing remark 
from the Executive office, our financial affairs in a deplorable condition 
and intrusted toa bank clerk, that the President may raise an issue with 
Congress on a question whether a soldier did or did not receive his dis- 
ability in the line of duty, or whether he was sound or unsound when 
the Government accepted and received his services in its great war, the 
people have just cause of complaint. 

The people are slow to complain of their Chief Magistrate. He rep- 
resents the sovereignty of the people as well as the States. No matter 
who he may be, nor of what political party, for the time being he is en- 
titled to and receives the respectful consideration of all the people; and 
if the respect that they owe to the Chief Magistrate has induced silence 
on their part, it will be ultimately discovered that they do not want 
their cagle to spend his time catching flies. 

But does the President give to these vetoes of small pensions to our 
disabled soldiers his personal attention? Does he attempt to ascertain 
cs personal examination of the proofs before the committees of the 
House and Senate before he determines the question that must have 
been determined in the affirmative by the committees of Congress be- 
fore the bills could pass? 

It is said that the committees are the eyes and ears of Congress, It 
is through that source that facts are brought in an official way to Con- 
gress, Who performs this service for the Executive? We know asa 
matter of fact that the President does not give his personal attention 
to these bills. As I have said, it is physically impossible he should 
do so. If he attempts it in one case he must in all. If one applicant 
for special relief receives the attention of the Executive in the consid- 
eratio of his claim, it is but just and fair that all others should. 
This he can not do, even if he should devote himself, as it is claimed 
he does, on the Fourth of July and other holidays to the examination 
of these bills. 

The committees of Congress charged with the examination of these 
cases call on the Pension Bureau for the evidence filed in that bureau, 
Such evidence is transmitted to the committees. The applicant files 
such other evidence as he can get and all the evidence that can be pro- 
duced. The committees act, and when the bill passes one House the 
evidence is sent to the committee of the other House, and when the 
bill is ready to go to the President the evidence received from the Pen- 
sion Burean, and that only, is returned to that office. Whatever may 
have been before the committee not received from the Pension Bureau 
is not sent. When the President receives the bills he sends them to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and he to the Commissioner of Pensions, 
for examination. 

Heretofore it has been the practice of the Department of the Interior 
to examine only as to the form of the bill to ascertain whether it would 
or would not secure to the soldier what Congress by the bill evidently 
intended he should have. If correct in form it was sent back for ex- 
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ecutive approval. The practice now is to submit the bill to clerical in- 
spection in the Pension Bureau, and a clerk makes up a synopsis of the 
evidence in that bureau, which, with such remarks as he chooses tomake, 
is transmitted to the President with the bill. Thus it appears that 
the discretion and judgment of Congress is subject to the review of an 
inferior clerk in a bureau of the Government. It may be that the very 
clerk who has in the first instance examined and rejected the claim for 
pension passes on the question whether Congress ought or ought not to 
have granted a pension. 

Many of the cases contain a large amount of evidence contradictory 
in character, requiring much time and patience to sift the truth from 
the abundance of material which must be examined. 

The clerk being informed of the former action of the bureau, even 
if he has had nothing himself to do with it, can readily, and in most 
cases will, withaut intending so to do, color the character of the synop- 
sis so as to give the President an impression not warranted by the facts 
proven. 

It is apparent by an examination of the several vetoes sent to Con- 
gress that either the committees and Congress have been in error as to 
condition of the soldier, the service rendered, and all the material facts 
necessary and proper to consider in determining whether the relief 
should be granted or not, or the President has been in error. 

Congress can quite as correctly determine what the facts are ina case 
as the Executive, and it by no means follows because the President 
vetoes the bill and asserts a different state of facts from that stated by 
the committee in its report to Congress that the Presidentis right and 
the committees and Congress wrong. 

An issue of fact is at once raised between the Executive and Con- 
gress. Who is to be the final arbitrator? It must be apparent to all 
that such a condition of affairs ought not to be brought lightly about. 
Such differences between co-ordinate branches of the Government are 
not calculated to promote that harmonious relation between co-ordinate 
branches of the Government indispensable to good government. 

If such differences must arise they should only arise in matters of 
great importance and when they can not be avoided without great det- 
riment to the public service. 

Fortunately in our history controversies of this character have rarely 

ever occurred, and then only concerning matters of great public in- 
- terest. 


If the President has doubts about a bill presented for his approval 
he. should submit it to his Cabinet; and I doubt whether any of his 
illustrious predecessors ever sent a veto m to Congress that had 
not been submitted to his Cabinet. I hardly think from the insignifi- 
eance of the sums involved, as well as the character of some of the 
messages transmitting these vetoes, that this rule has been observed in 
reference to recent vetoes, 

Insinuations in the veto messages of the soldier’s lack of soldierly 
qualities, a charge that his application was a scheme to rob the public 
Treasury, would seem to be out of place in a case where Congress had 
declared that there was sufficient merit to justify the special interposi- 
tion of Congress making provision for his relief. 

Justice to the applicant who was a soldier (whether he is entitled to 
a pension or not) should deter the Executive from speaking lightly of 
his service or sneeringly of his wounds or disabilities. It is bad enough 
that a soldier who has served his country and who believes he is en- 
titled to a pension should be refused that boon without accompanying 
such refusal with insult and contumely. Accident, partiality, or good 
fortune may elevate one man to high public station, while another 
with equal merit may remain in the humblest obscurity. The differ- 
ence is one of station and not of worth. 

Official elevation adds nothing of value to head or heart; and all offi- 
cial declarations of and concerning the great and ble class of 
people who hold no official position should be couched in language im- 
plying no inferiority or lack of moral worth in them. 

Great injustice may be and doubtless has been done to worthy and 
deserving men, whose only crime appears to be in believing that serv- 
ice in the Army of the United States entitles them to receive a pension 
from the Government that they faithfally served, by the harsh language 
of the President in reply to these claimants suffering with disease and 
disability that at least they claim were received in the service of the 
Government. They are entitled to courtesy and kindness at the hands 
of every Department of Government. If they must continue in want 
and distress they at least ought not to be subjected to insults and con- 
tumely at the hands of the officials of the Government that they did 
their part to save and preserve. 

Contumely and reproach ought not to be heaped on them until there 
is better evidence of their misconduct than is afforded to the Presi- 
dent by the examination of a clerk in the Pension Office or a special 
examiner in the field. 

I do not think it can be said that there has been reckless legislation 
concerning pensions; certainly not beyond the ability of the Govern- 
ment to meet. Withan overflowing Treasury, with an income greatly 
beyond the needs of the Government, there ought to be no complaint 
about lavish expenditures in the interest of our sick and disabled sol- 
diers, their widows or orphans. 

The Government receives every week-day over a million of dollars, 
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Every minute of time during the three 


more than $40,000 each hour. 
hundred and thirteen working days of the year there drops into the 
coffers of the Government nearly enough to pay the pensions of ninety 
private soldiers for a month, and had the President signed all the bills 
passed during the Forty-ninth ay 8 granting pensions to all classes 


of people who were supposed by Congress to be entitled to Govern- 
ment aid the whole annual sum could be paid by the income of one- 
third of a day, and all that has been saved by the vetoes could be paid 
by the income of the Government for one half-hour. 

Surely a Government so great and so rich will not honor itself by 
attempting to save in that direction. If there is necessity for economy 
it is not that kind of economy that sends the soldier to the pauper’s 
home or consigns his widow and children to privation and want. 

It has been said that there are now within the walls of public poor- 
honses seven thousand men who served the Government in the hour of 
its danger and distress for the paltry wages of a soldier. If this be 
true Congress has not been lavish in its grant of special aid to that de- 
serving class, whose claim on the Government is not for what they are 
but for what they did. 

All communications between the executive and the legislative depart- 
ments of Government should be characterized with dignity, frankness, 
and courtesy; free from contemptuous or discourteous terms. Witti- 
cisms, sneers, criticisms, reprimands, or rebukes ought not to find place 
in an official communication—certainly not in a veto message. Ques- 
tions of “quorum” or the proper and orderly procedure of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, not being subject to the review or 
revision of the Executive, are not matters either for his approval or 
disapproval. Each House must of itself determine whether the bill 

in accordance with the formalities required in such cases. 

I regret that the President appears in some instances to have departed 
from the rules here laid down, which I think have been studiously ob- 
served by his predecessors. It is to be hoped that this has arisen from 
inattention on his part, and not intended as a discourtesy to a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Government. 

Keeping in view the rules that I have laid down in reference to the 
character of communications between the different departments of Gov- 
ernment, and desiring to keep within the spirit of that rule, I have not 
attempted to impugn the motives of the Executive, nor to speak lightly 
of his work; but to point out the error into which he has fallen in sup- 
posing it to be his province to participate in legislation and his duty to 
review the action of Congress in matters of comparative unimportant 
details. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7480) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 2d instant approved and signed the act (S. 2794) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act for the erection and construction of a public building 
at Oxford, Miss., approved July 12, 1882. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House requested the return of the bill (S. 2056) to 
amend the pension laws by increasing the pension of soldiers and sailors 
who have lost an arm or leg in the service. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I submit the conference report on the river and 
harbor bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. HOAR. I inquire whether the rule of the Senate demands that 
the portions of that bill which have been read already not only when 
it passed the Senate but on a former report of a conference committee 
should be read again, or whether only those portions shall be read 
which are affected by the former disagreement of the two Houses? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The whole of this report must be read, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair). The 
Chair thinks the whole of the report should be read. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that only the points of disagreement need be 


read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the repart be read through. I did not hear 
any of it before. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say that this bill was read through when it 
passed. It is not the ordinary case of a bill amended in certain par- 
ticulars, but a new dranght of the entire bill was substituted as one 
amendment. Then when the first disagreement took place that was 
read to the Senate, and now the Senate will have all the substance if 
what is found in the conference report on those parts of the bill about 
which the two Houses have heretofore disagreed is read. I submit 
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that when a bill has been read twice it is pretty hard on the rest of the 
Senators to take two or three hours to it over again for mere form 
because one highly respected and esteemed Senator absented himself 
from his seat when the rest of the Senate listened to it before and de- 
mands now that it shall be read because he has not heard it before. 
Still, of course, it is within the power of any Senator to object. 

I ask unanimous consent that so much of the bill as is not the sub- 
ject of disagreement be omitted in the reading. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a most extraordinary proposition, Mr. 
President. We do not know withoutreading this report whether this 
report contains the parts of the bill that were read before or whether 
it does not. This is not the report that was read before. It isa new 
report. It may contain, and probably does in point of fact, a very large 
part of what was read before and of which it was said there was no 
point of disagreement. I certainly do not wish to insist on anything 
that will give any discomfort to anybody, but it seems to me that it 
isa very us way to legislate, havinga new report here, to leave 
it to the Chair or to the committee or to somebody to say how much of 
it or of some other report is or is not embraced in this, and to only read 
what is new. 

Mr. HOAR. Everybody I think understands it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let the reading proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that so much of the bill as has not been in contro- 
versy before this report be omitted in the reading. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Every single item in the bill was in controversy, 
for we chan every item. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

Mr. SEWELL. Before the reading goes on, will the Senator from 
Minnesota allow me to call up a message from the House requesting 
the return of a bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 


ARMLESS OR LEGLESS PENSIONERS—RECALL OF A BILL. 


Mr. SEWELL. I ask to call up the message of the House of Repre- 
sentatives requesting the return of a general pension bill. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
am from the House, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, August 3, 1886. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to request the Senate to return to the 
Jlouse the bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions 
of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service. 

Mr, SEWELL. I move that the request of the House be granted 
and the bill returned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there objection to that motion? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, 


Mr. PLUMB. I ask leave to withdraw the objection I interposed to 
the consideration of Senate joint resolution 82 making additional ap- 
propriation for purchase of site for Congressional Library. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is so much interested in the matter 
and I defer to his judgment and his wish about it, and therefore with- 
draw my objection to the consideration of the resolution. 


ARMLESS OR LEGLESS PENSIONERS—RECALL OF A BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wishes to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an order just made. He feels a hesitation about 
executing the order without the Senate knowing the situation. The 
House of Representatives has recalled the bill (S. 2056) to amend the 

nsion laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have 
Tom an arm or leg in the service for amendment. The bill has been 
enrolled, and the Chair has signed the enrolled bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And it has been signed by the Speaker also? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been signed by the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Senate and is ready to be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States. The Chair is in doubt 
whether the bill is in such a condition that the Chair can withhold it. 
It is for the Senate to say. The Chair would not feel at liberty to do 
so without the unanimous consent of the Senate, his signature to the 
bill having been announced. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do I understand the Chair that the bill was a 
Senate bill or a House bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A Senate bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has it been signed by the Speaker? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By the Speaker of the House and 
by the presiding officer of the Senate. 

Mr. SEWELL. The case is simply this: There was an amendment 
offered and adopted, as I believe, but it did not appear in the engrossed 
bill. The House desire to put that amendment in. There is no pos- 
sible objection to the amendment. It simply removes a duplication 
of words in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill would have to be re-en- 
rolled and resigned. As a matter of course it can not be altered after 
the signature is attached. y 


Mr. SEWELL. I should think the presiding officer could strike his 
signature out. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The way that has been done, I think, hitherto 
I remember one or two instances—has been that by a concurrent reso- 
lution the enrollment of the bill was agreed to be canceled, both Houses 
agreeing to it, and then the bill, of course, would be open to reconsider- 


ation as an engrossed bill in whichever House it then belonged, and the 
matter could be reached; but it certainly requires concurrent action of 
both Houses to change the bill now that it is enrolled. Sometimes by 
unanimous consent it has been agreed to direct the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate or Clerk of the House to put in something omitted, but the correct 
way is by concurrent resolution to set aside the enrollment, and that 
leaves the bill open.“ ° 
Mr. SEWELL. That requires a concurrent resolution. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I know it. 
The Chair would not feel at liberty 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to change an enrolled bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. I inquire if the bill is effective as it is? 

Mr. SEWELL. It is complete as it is. The desired change is only 
necessary to avoid tautology. It is of no consequence really to make 
the amendment. 

Mr, CULLOM. Then I would not disturb the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can only be done by unanimous 
ai by destroying the present enrolled bill by the order of the two 

ouses. . 

Mr. SEWELL. I think in order to satisfy the House we had better 
have unanimous consent that the bill be returned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the enrolled bill be returned 
to the House of Representatives? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They can not erase the signature of the President 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the Senator had better have the House no- 
tified of the condition of the Bill, that it has been signed by the pre- 
siding officer, and that we have no power to do anything further with it. 

Mr. SEWELL. Well, I ask that that be done, that the House be 
notified that the presiding officer of the Senate has signed the bill, and 
it is too late to interrupt proceedings upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the House 
will be advised of the present situation of the bill. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the conference report 
will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report. 

Mr. CALL. I ask if the bill is required to be read entirely through 
from beginning to end ? 

4 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the report is called 
‘or. 

Mr. CALL. I make the point of order. It seems to me that it is 
not in order to read that bill through from beginning to end. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole bill having been in dis- 
pute between the two Houses, and the report embracing the whole bill, 
any Senator has a right to demand its reading. 

Mr. CALL. I do not understand that the whole of that bill has 
been in controversy. I understand that certain amendments made by 
the Senate were disagreed to by the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was but one amendment, and 
that was an entire substitute for the Honss bill, and a substitute is re- 
ported now for that amendment. 

Mr. CALL. I beg pardon. 

The reading of the report was continued and concluded, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 


g 
Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 1 


the amendment of the Senate numbered L, and agree to the same with an amend- 


ment as follows: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 


ing: 

Phat the following sums of money be,and are hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be 
expended under the on of the retary of War, for the construction, 
completion, repair, and po of the public works herein named: 

Improving harbor at kland, Me.: Continuing improvement, $22,500. 

Improving breakwater at the mouth of Saco River, Maine: Continuing im- 
provement and re 12,500. 

Improving harbor at Portland, Me.: Continuing rg Mey $30,000. 

sav ass ak the channel in Back Cove, Portland, Me.; Continuing improve- 
men 250. < 

Improving harbor at York, Me., $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Portsmouth, N. H.: Cionas ene, 815.000. 

Im the harbor of refuge at Little Harbor, New ipshire: Continu- 


.. Vt.: Continuing im $18,750. 
mproving the harbor at Burlington, Vt.: Coni rovement, . 
For a breakwater at Gordon's „on Lake Olan piala. to be built on 
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var report of the Sec- 
2 Document No. 81, 


0" 
harbor at Boston. : Continuing improvement, $56,250; of 
which $18,750 are to be t Boston, N at Fort Point Channel, on Part A, below 
— street beage 
Improving rat Lynn, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $6,000. 
3 harbor at Nantucket, Mass.: —— improvement, $15,000, 


Improving Hyannis r, Massach 
Improving harbor at Newburyport, Mass. : Continuing improvemen i. 500. 


the 12-foot curve mentioned in the 
Senate 


n- 


Improving harbor at „Mass.: Continuing —— y 
Improving harbor at H outh, Mass. : Continuing impro 
Improving harbor at i Hingham, Mak 5 
7 —.— harbor at Provinceto 9 royement, $3,000. 
song harbor at Some AIE of which or so m as 
— 3 ron 9 


mio fora 97 
‘or the national of 5 85 of the first class at Sandy Bay: Continuing 


ovement, 8100 
proving or ah Scituate, Mass.: 3 improvement. $10,000. 

1 harbor at Westport, Mass, : Continuing improvement, ‘$1,000, for 
sand-fence, 

Improving harbor at Wood's Holl, Mass.: Conti ane R $14,500. 

Improving harbor at Block Island, Rhode Island: Continuing improvement, 
0, 000; Nod ich $8,000 shall be expended on the iaoe and $12,000 on the 

ner r. 

Improving harbor at Newport, R. I.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Sauces harbor at Bri rt, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 

Improving harbor at Blaci „Conn.: : Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving breakwater at New Haven, Conn.: Continu improvement, 


Improving harbor at New Haven, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
Improving harborat New London, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving harbor at Norwalk, Conn.: Contin improvement, ee 
Improving harbor at Stonington, Conn. : Continu: g ADENA 000. 
Improving harbor at Stamford, Conn. : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving harbor at Buffalo, N. Y. :Continuing improvement, and Tepairs 
the outer break water, $112,500. 
Improving Buttermilk Channel, N. Y.: 5 improvement, $56,250. 
Ct tah breakwater at Rouse’s Point, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at 8 5 — 8 improvement, $20,000. 
Improving harbor at Bay, Ñ. Continuing improvement, $10, 000. 
ae harbor at Charlotte. V. p reprae improvement and repairs, 
Pe tia harbor at Flushing Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Improving channel at Gowanus Bay, New York; Continning improvement, 


Improving harbor at Great Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


on 


Improving harbor at Greenport, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Improving harbor at Little Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Improving harbor at Oak Orchard, N. Y.: Continuing improvement by re- 
Improving harbor at Olcott, N. ¥.: Continuing improvement and repairs, 
EFFECT 
pre removing obstructions 


r with the amount . is to be used 
8 nhs mouth of the Oswegatchee and continuing the excavation at the lower 


E foie harbor at Osw N. X.: Continuing i t, $71,250; of 
mprox ing arbor a ego, mtin mprovemen 
nich $58 to be used in repairs and 815,000 i in continuing work on the har- 


PENU A harbor at Rondout, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $2,500. 
Improving harbor at Saugerties, N. .Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
——— harbor at Sheepshead Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


000. 

Improving New York Harbor, New York: To secure a 30. foot channel at mean 
low water at the Sandy Hook entrance of the harbor, upon such plan as the Sec- 
retary of War may ap, ve, $750,000. 

Improvi ug channe ween Staten Island and the New Jersey shore, New 
Yorkand New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

5 harbor at Raritan Bay, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, 


1 City, N. J., 
said exami 


Engineers Jan 
aod Mois toasty ne 
nited States, from the 


Pa., as tendered by ne said marin agreeably to the of an 
act of the e State of Pennsylvania approved 1871: And 
provided That $22,500 of — sum shall not be ö the afore- 
said title shall be accepted by the of War. 

— ing ice-harbor at Marcus Hook, ennsylyania : Continuing improve- 
men 


The Secretary of War is authorized to cede to the city of Chester, Pa. the upper 
and lower piers located in said city and extending into the Delaware River, and 
formerly used as an ice-harbor. 

„improving Delaware breakwater, Delaware: Continuing improvement, $56,- 


Improving ice-harbor at New Castle, Del. : earar sing See provement, $5,000, 
Improving harbor at Wilmington, Del.: Continuing provement, $18, $18,750. 
Improving harbor at Baltimore, Md. : Continuing improvement. $150, 
Improving harbor at Breton Bay, land: Continuing im 
For 33 the improvement of the Potomac River the 8 

Washington, with reference to the improvement of navigation, the ish- 

ment of | rbor-lines, and the raising o a a ae. under — . of the Sec- 


retary of War and in accordance plans, $375,000: Provided, That 
no part of the sum hereby appropriated Tanai be eee ep upon or with refer- 
ence to any place in respect of which the title of the United States is in doubt, 
or in respect to which any claim adverse to the United States has been made. 
Improving harbor at Norfolk, Va., and im roach to Norfolk Harbor 
and the United States navy-yard at Norfolk: Con po nan, po improvement by 
widening the channel of Elizabeth River to the on the eastern 
side, between Lambert's Point Light and Fort Norfolk, SIST: 2891 6 of “which $50,000 
shall be expended in improving the harbor, and $137,500 in widening the chan- 


of Elizabeth River to the port-warden’s line on the eastern 8 
Tanabert s Point Licht and Fort Norfolk, at Lambert's Point Light, 
including the construction of the proposed di 

Improving harbor at Beaufort, N. C.: rr ma A improvement, $15,000. 
opsving harbor at Edenton Bay, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


5 the inland water way between New Berne and Beaufort, N. C., 


— Sand ‘borat Charleston, including Sullivan's Island, South Carolina: 

Ale ing ee $157, 

8 yaw Bay, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 
Improving harbor at Georgetown, S. C.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving harbor at Brunswick, Ga.: Continuing improvement, 

Improving Cumberland Sound, Georgia and Florida: Continuing improve- 
ment, $112,500. 

Improving harbor at Savannah, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $150,000. 

re harbor at Apalachicola Bay, Florida: Continuing —— 

raping hich $2,000 may, in the discretion of the Secretary of be ex- 

8 e Carabello or Crooked River. 

rer —— and survey of the entrance to harbor at Key West, Fia., 


facies harbor at Pensacola, Fla.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
Improving harbor at Tampa Bay, Fla.: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 
Improving harbor at Cedar Keys, Fla., $7,000. 
Improving harbor at Mobile. rip 9 improvement, $90,000, 
Improving harbor at Biloxi Ba: „Mississippi: Contin’ improvement, $12,- 
; which sum, together with the money on hand hereto: for 
the roadstead, is hereby directed to be used in deepening the 5 
et Sound to the wharves at Biloxi. 


roving Pass and Bay up to Rockport and Corpus Christi, Tex.: 
cont ali t F $101,250. 
ee ing tiago Harbor, Texas: Continuing a Bae: $37,- 


vallo, Texas: EE rovement, $37,500. 
N Continuing improvo- 


Improving har 8 2985 N en Pine rt ee 
w are n bu on e T, 
and the $100,000 now on hand to be V 
Improving harbor at Fairport, Ohio: Continuing improvement, 1278 750. 
. ng harbor at Huron, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
ng ice-harbor uskingu 


aes at the mouth of the M m River, Ohio: Contin- 

provement, $37,500. 

“improving harbor at Port Clinton. Ohio, b 8 of existing dee $2,000. 
of acquiring the title to t adjoining the inner end of 


Port Clinton, Oe, the Secretary of W: = shall owner or own- 
ers of the for the purchase aia reasonable price, to bea ved by 
ipSa p Binge eonbommnd peaiaginrrpencngneg A gene e with owner, 
then the value of the same 1 be in the mode provided ry the 
laws of Ohio for the condemnation of for publie uses in that State, the re- 
sult of said proceedings of conde , if taken, to be reported to the next 
Congress for its a) a eet 

Improving harbor at Sandusky City, Ohio, by dredging the channel through 
the outer bar and within the bay; and for this purpose the money ropriated 
by act of Jul S 1884, now = made available, and the further 
sum of $5,000 1 1175 

3 — 9 at i9, Oh ua: . improvement of the Maumec 

Wars lineas ey bea 


000. 
aan gia 


Improvin sects at Chobe Mich. : Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
— z peels by extension of piers andrepairs: Con- 


repairs, np impe 
5 improvement. eine 
ery 000, 
000. 
Improving harbor at P. 
Improving and 
roan 575 


en Mich; Continuing improvement, 
Improving harbor at White River, Mich. : Continuing improvement, 1100 000. 


Wis.: Gondauing improvement. $15,000 ; but 
part ofsaid sum is to be expended until the wharfage over the Government 


Improving harbor at Grom 80 Continuing „ 85 


on bay and 
Improving N 8 Wis.: Continuing improvement, $8,000. 
Improving harbor at Port Washi: ington, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
e harbor at Racine, Wis. : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
uis Bay, Wisconsin: Continu- 


Improving harbor at Superior Bay and Saint 
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ing improvement, $22,500; and the engineer in charge, in his next annual report, 
shall submit an estimate of the costof a dredge-boat or other facilities that may 
be needed for dredging the harbors of Duluth and Superior. Thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars of the money hereby appropriated are to be expended 
in 5 said 323 and Harbor, and in repairing piers at natural 
entry, and $9,000 in dredging Saint Louis Bay, along the dock-line on the Wis- 
8 shore, from deep water at Connor's Point toward deep water at Grassy 

oin 

Improving harbor at Sheboygan, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at Ashland, Wis.: Continuing improvement. $22,500. 
The board of three 


to consider their value, and 
3 and which shall give information as to the expediency of the work 
and the desirability of their acquisition and improvement. The said board shall 
report to the Secretary of War, who shall lay its report before Congress at its 
next session, together with the views ot himself and the Chief of Engineers ot 
the United States Army thereon; and $5,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated for this purpose. 

Improving rat Duluth, Minn.: Continuing improvement, and enlargin: 
basin between Minnesota and Rice's Points, $56,250; of which a sum not exceed- 
ing $500 may be used in placing buoys in the channels and elsewhere where 
needed in the harbor; and the consent of the United States is hereby given to 
a cha of existing dock-line on the east side of Rice’s Point by the municipal 
aul ties 3 Duluth: Provided, That such change meets tho approval of the 


of War. r 

Improving harbor at Grand Marais, Minn. : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Agate Bay, Minn., $22,500. 

Improving harbor at Lake City, Minn.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving harbor and bay at Humboldt, Cal.: ntinuing improvement, 
$75,000: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended untii the 12 acres 
of land necessary tosaid improvemert shall have been conveyed to the United 
States free of expense, and such conveyance has been approved by the Secretary 
of War, after the Attorney-General of the United States shall have certified to 
the Secretary of War that the title is perfect. $ 

Improving harbor at Oakland, Cal.: Continuing improvement, $60,000. 

The sum of $11,000, or so much thereof as may be n is hereby appro- 
priated for a survey of San Francisco Harbor, San Pablo Bay, Suisun Bay, Strait 
— trek ee mouth of San Joaquin River, and mouth o! Sacramento River, 

iforn 

Improving harbor at Red Wood, Cal.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

The sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 1 

riated for examination, survey, and estimated cost of obtaining a channel 250 

eet wide and 24 feet deep at mean low water across the outer bar, and from 
thence to a point abreast of beacon No. 2, in San Diego Harbor, California; also, 
of obtaining a navi le channel at least 8 feet in depth at mean low water at 
Hewes Harbor, California; also, of the establishment of a breakwater extend- 
ing in a southeasterly direction one-fourth of a mile, more or less, along the 
sunken reef commencing ator near Whaler’s Point, so called, at San Luis Obispo 
Harbor, California. 
Improving harbor at Wilmington, Cal.: Continuing improvement, $75,000. 
Improving harbor at 2 Bay, Oregon: Continuing improvement, $75,000, 

Improvement of the harbor at entrance of Coos Bay, Oregon, $33,750. 

Improving Lubec Channel, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving Moosebee Bar, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10.000. 

Improving Penobscot River, Maine: Continuing improvement, by widening 
—— el opposite Bangor and removing obstructions near Crosby’s Narrows, 

improving Saco River, Maine, $12,500. 

Improving Narragan River, Maine, $10,000, x 

Improving Cocheco River, New Hampshire: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Ipswich River, Massachusetts, 82.500. 

Improving Warren River, Rhode Island, $5,000. 

Improving Pawtucket River, Rhode Island: Continuing improvement, $30,000, 

Improving Providence River and Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island: Continu- 
ing improvement, $30,000. 

or removing Green Jacket Shoal, Providence River, Rhode Island, $26,250. 

Improving Pawcatuck River, Rhode Island, 812,000. 

3 Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn.: Continuing improve- 
ment, . 

Improving Housatonic River, Connecticut, $5,000. 

Improving Thames River, Connecticut: Continuing improvement, $22,500. 

Improving East Chester Creek, New York: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

eal ap y= 3 Hudson River, New York: Continuing improvement, $26,250; of 
. $15,000 may be used for the removal of the rock in channel at Van Wie's 

oin 


Improving Newtown Creek and Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
$37,500; of which $9,375 to be expended on west branch between Maspeth avre- 
nue and Dual Bridge, at Grand street and Metropolitan avenue; $9,375 to be 
expended on main branch between Easterly Grand street bridge to Metropolitan 
avenue; and balance on lower end, from Maspeth avenue to the mouth of the 


Improving Hell Gate, New York: Continuing improvement, $112,500, 

Improving Narrows at Lake Champlain, New York, from Benson, Vt., to 
canal locks at Whitehall, N. Y., $30,000. 

Improving Ticonderoga River, New York: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 

Improving Maurice River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, 95,000, 

Improving ic River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $26,250; of 
which $2,250 are to be used above Newark. 

Improving Raritan River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $26,250. 

Improving Shrewsbury River, New Jersey : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving South River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Saint Jones River, Delaware: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Nanticoke River, Delaware: Continuing improvement up to and 
near the town of Laurel, Del., $10,000. 

Improving Monongahela River, Pennsylvania and West Virginia: Continu- 
ing improvement, $90,900; but no charges or tolls shall be collected on any other 
part of the river on any commerce on said river which originates above the 
works herein appropriated for. 

For beginning the construction of a dam at Herr's Island, in the Allegheny 
River, near Pittsburgh, Pa., $37.500. 

Improving yea ye a Na Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 

Improving Schuylkill River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, 818. 

Improving Delaware Rivor, Pennsylvania and New Jersey: Continuing im- 

rovement from Trenton to its mouth, $210,000; of which $30,000 shall be applied 

improving the channel between Camden, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., and 


$7,500, or so much thereof as may be necded, shall be expended on said river aud 
its tidal tributaries above Bridesburg, 
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Improving Choptank River, Maryland: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving Corsica Creek, Maryland: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

For rebuilding piers at Battery Island, head of the Chesapeake Bay, which 
were carried away Hage strengthening and protecting the works at point 
from future destruction, $17,275. 

Improving Susquehanna River, Maryland and Pennsylvania: Continuin; 
1 $6,000; to be expended above the Philadelphia, Wilmington an 
Baltimore Railroad bridge. > 

3 Pocomoke River, Maryland: Continuing and completing improve- 
ment, $8,000. 

Improving, by dredging, and otherwise, the inland water way from Chinco- 
8 Bay, Virginia, to Delaware Bay at or near Lewes, Del., to be used from 
Chi Bay to Indian River Bay, $18,750. 

Improving A ttox River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving Chickahominy River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 

: p proving James River, Virginia: Continuing improvement below Richmond, 


Improving Mattaponi River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving New River, Virginia: Continuin improvement between the lead- 
mines, in Wythe County, and the mouth of Wilson’s Creek, in Grayson County, 
$10,000, ther with the $3,000 now on hand. 

Improving Pamunky River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Rappahannock River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, 820, 


Improving Staunton River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $10,000; one- 
half of which is to be expended between the mounth of Pig River and the Mid- 
land Rail Crossing. 

Improving York River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $18,750, 

Improving Dan River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving Big Sandy River, West Virginia and Kentucky: Continuing im- 
rovement, $30,000; of which sum $3,750 are to be expended on Tug Fork, in 
Vest Virginia, and $3,750 on Lavisa Fork, in Kentucky. 

Improying Buckhannon River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, $1,- 


Improving Great Kanawha River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 
87, 


7,500. 

Improving Elk River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, $1,500. 

Improving Gu; otte River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, the 
amount heretofore appropriated is made available for this purpose. 

Improving Little Kanawha River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 
$16,875; of which $1,875 shall be used in continuing the improvement of naviga- 
tion above the west fork. But no toll shall be collected any person or cor- 
poration for this improved navigation; and such right, if any exist, shall be 
relinquished, in a manner satisfactory to the Secrefary of War, before the expen- 
diture of any of the money herein appropriated for this work. 

Improving Cape Fear River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $168,- 
750; of which sum $11,250 are to bee. nded above Wilmington, the remainder 
below and opposite the city of Wilmington, including as much of its northeast 
branch as lies in front of Wilmington, within the city limits. 

popova Contentnia Creek, North Carolins: Continuing improvement, 

000. 


Improving Currituck Sound, Coanjok Bay, and North' River Bar, North Car- 
olina: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving Neuse River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $22,500. 
Improving New River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
id ete a Pamlico and Tar Rivers, North Carolina: Completing improve- 
ments, $5,000. 
Improving Black River, North Carolina, $3,000: Provided, That all claims of 
private parties to the navigation of the river shall be ceded to the United States, 
free of charge, before the commencement of said improvement, 
Improving Roanoke River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $20,- 
000. Two thousand five hu do! or som thereof as may be neces- 
sary, of the aforesaid $20,000 shall be for the purpose of removing obstruc- 
tions in Thoroughfare and Coshoke Creek. 
Improving Trent River, North Carolina; Continuing improvement, $3,500. 
Improving Dan River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement between 
Madison, N. C., and Danville, Va., $10,000. 
Improving Yadkin River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving the inland water way between Beaufort Harbor and New River, 
North Carolina, through e Sound, $10,000. 
Improving Ashley River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 
Improving Edisto River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 


$20,000, 
Pe iog Salkehatchie River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 
Improving Santee River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $18,750; 
no part of which sum to be used for the construction of any road-bridge across 
the Mosquito Creek Canal: Provided, That if salt water be found flowing into 
said Mosquito Creek, $5,000 of said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
shall be nsed for the construction of a flood-gate at upper end of the canal, to 
prevent the same, 
n Waccamaw River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement $15,- 


Improving Wappoo Cut, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Wateree River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 
Improving Con; River, South Carolina, $7,500. 

Improving Alt a River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000; of 
which $10,000 are to be used on Doboy Bar, or so much thereof as may be nec- 


essary. 

erg ty A Chattahoochee River, Georgia and Alabama: Continuing improve- 
men 000. 
. Coosa River, Georgia and Alabama: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Flint River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000; of which 
sum $000 are to be expended between Albany and Montezuma, and $15,000 
below Albany. 

Improving Ocmulgee River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 
mproving Oconee River. Georgia: Continuing improvement, $0,000; 81,500 
of said sum to be expended between Skull Shoals and the railroad bridge. 
Improving Romely Marsh, Georgia: To complete improvement, $17,475; and 
so much of said sum as may be necessary may be applied by the engineer in 
charge, with the approval of the Secretary of War, to pay for work done on said 
improvement, under the direction of the War Department, since the last appro- 
priation was exhausted. 
Improving Savannah River below Augusta, Ga.: Continuing improvement, 


5,000. 
Improving Apalachicola River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 
Improving Caloosahatchee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 
Improving Choctawhatchee River, Florida and Alabama: Continuing im- 
8 $15,000; of which sum $5,000 to be expended below Geneva, and 
10,000 to be expended between Geneva and Newton, Ala. 

et ltd | Conecuh-Escambia River, Florida and Alabama: Continuing im- 
provement, 212, 000. 


Improving Great Pee Dee River, Sauth Carolina: Continuing improvement. 


1886. 
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Improving La Grange Bayou, Florida: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving Manatee and Pease Rivers, Florida: Continuing improvement, 
$13,000; of which $5,000 may be expended on Pease River. 
3 channel over the bar at the mouth of Saint John's River, Florida: 
Continuing improvement, $150,000, 
Improving Suwanee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Volusia Bar, Florida: To complete improvement, $7,500, 
Improving Withlacoochee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
Improving Alabama River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
Improving Black Warrior River from Tuscaloosa to Daniels Creek, Alabama, 
£56,250, together with the $47,000 on land; to be expended in accordance with 
the plan adopted by the board of engineers, 
Inproving Cahawba River, Alabama: 53 improvement, $7,500: Pro- 
vided, That no part of said sum shall be expended until the officer in 
shall have reported that the railroad and other bridges across said river have 
been provided with good and sufficient draw-openings. 
Improving Tallapoosa River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 
Improving Warrior River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $18,750; to be 
nded below Tuscaloosa. > 2 2 
ee Nombighee River, Alabama and Mississippi: Continuing improve- 
Saag po to be expended below Vienna, $11,250; and between Vienna and 
ton, $7,500. 
Improving Big Sunflower River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000; 
of which $2,000 to be expended between Woodburn and Lehrton. 
Improving Noxubee River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 
Improving Pascagoula River, RT YA SAE Continuing improvement, includ- 
ing bar at the mouth, and from there to the mills at Moss Point, $20,000; and the 
balance of the money now on hand heretofore appropriated for improving Horn 
Island Pass is to be applied to the same purpose. re 
Improving Pearl River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $17,625; of 
which $2,250are to be expended between Edinburg and sory on $2,250 between 
and Jackson, and the remainder below Jackson, including bar at the 
mouth of East Pearl River, 
Improving Steele’s Bayou, Mississippi, including Washington Bayou: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $2,500. 
Improving Tallahatchee River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $3,500. 
Improving Tchula Lake, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving Yallabusha River, Rasen AS Continuing eee 
Improving Bayou Pierre, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Yazoo River, Mississippi: Continuing ey yor ere $15,000; of 


which $5,000, orso much as may be necessary, to be used in repairing boat. 
Improving Big Black River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000: 
Provided, That no part of thisappropriation shall be until the State of Mis- 


sissippi shall have first caused the bridges over said stream south of the Vicks- 
Meridian Railroad to beso constructed as not to obstruct the navigation 
of said stream. s re 8 

Improving Amite River, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, 1 

Improving Bœuf River, Louisiana; Continuing improvement, and for closing 
Outlet No. 1, $5,000. 2 

rena on Bartholomew, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing im- 
provement, 95,000. 

Improving Bayou Courtableau, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Bayou D'Arbonne, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 

Improving Bayou Terrebonne, Louisiana; Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Cypress Bayou and the lakes between Jefferson, Tex., and Shreve- 
port, La., Texas and Louisiana: To complete improvement, $18,000. 

1 Tensas River and Bayou Macon, Louisiana: Continuing improve- 
ment, $4,000. 

Improving Red River, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing improvement 
from Fulton, Ark., to the Atchafalaya River, Louisiana, including completing 
the work at Alexandria, $75,000; of which sum $25,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be used in making a thorough survey of the river from 
Fulton, Ark., to the Atchafalaya River, and in completing the survey of Bayou 
Pierre, Louisiana. 

Improving Tchefuncte River and e Falia, Louisiana: Continuing im- 
provement, $2,500; to be expended in the improvement of Bogue Falia up to 
Covington. 

pdr ssaa Tickfaw River, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $2,000; to be 
expended on its navigable tributaries. 

mproving Ouachita River, Louisiana and Arkansas, and Black River, Louisi- 
ana: Continning improvement, $17,500; of which $7,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, for repairing snag-boat Wagner. 

Improving Calcasieu River and Pass, Louisiana: Continuing improvement to 
secure a navigable channel 8 feet deep over the bars affecting the entrance to 
said river and pass, and for this purpose the money on hand heretofore appro- 
priated for improvement of Calcasicu River is to be used. 

Improving mouth of Brazos River, Texas: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving Buffalo Bayou, Texas: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving Saint Francis River, Arkansas and Missouri, to the town of Saint 
Francis: Continuing improvement, $8,000. 

Improving Arkansas River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $75,000, ac- 
eonding to the plan and recommendations in Appendix V 13, Executive Docu- 
ment 1, Forty-ninth Congress; of which there are to be expended $8,000 at Pine 
Bluff, $13,000 at Fort Smith, and $10,000 at Dardanelles, or so much thereof under 
those sums, respectively, as may be necessary at those points. 

For the removal of snags, wrecks, and other obstructions in the Arkansas 
River, $19,875; of which sum $1,125, or so much thereof as may be necessar: 
shail be used to complete the survey of the Arkansas River between Little Roc 
Ark., and Wichita, 8. 

Improving Red River, Arkansas, above Fulton, Ark., $7,000. 

Improving Little Red River, Arkansas, $3,000. 

Improving Black River, Arkansas and Missouri, $5,000, 

Improving Petit Jean River, Arkansas, $3,500. 

Improving White River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $18,000; $13,000 
of which, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to complete the survey of said 
river; the remainder for general improvement. 

For removing the rock shoals in Fourche River, Arkansas, situate 4 miles 


south of Perryville, in Perry County, Arkansas, according to the plans of the en 


gineers for creating a 50-foot channel, $5,000. 
Improving Big Hatchee River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
Improving Caney Fork River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $3,000, 
Improving Clinch River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Cumberland River, Tennessee and Kentucky: Continuing im- 
deta above Nashville, with a view to secure in the channela depth of 4 
feet, commencing with the lock at or near the lower island at Nashville, $75,000, 
Improving Cumberland River below Nashville, Tenn.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $12,500. 
Improving French Broad River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $6,- 


Improving Hiawasse River. Tennessee: Continuing improv 2ment, $2,500, 

Im provita Hyp Fork of Forked Deer River, Tennessee: Continuing im- 
provement, 35,000. 

Improving Tennessee River above Chattanooga, Tenn.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $7,500. 


Im 
Elk River 


500 

Improving South Fork of Cumberland River, Kentucky: Continuing im- 
provement, $5,000. 

Improving Kentucky River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $187,500, 

Improving Tradewater River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $2,000, 

Improving the Falls of the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky.: Continuing im- 
provement, according to the last plan of the engineer in charge, and to be first 
applied to the completion of the work now in p $150,000: Provided, That 
of that sum $50,000 shall be expended in enlarging the canal-basin, as recom- 
mended in the last report of the engineer in charge. 

The Secretary of War is pages authorized and directed to ascertain the value 
and commercial importance of the works and property of the Green and Barren 
River Navigation Company, situated on the Green and Barren Rivers, in the 
State of Kentucky, and of the Monongahela Navigation Company, situated on 
the Monongahela River, in the State of Pennsylvania; and in order to acquire 
such information the Secretary of War shall appoint a board of three Sid Geer 
engineers from the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, which 
shall in each ease report to the of War, who shall report thereon to 
Congress at its next succeeding session; and the cost of such examination shall 
be paid out of the sum appropriated by this act for surveys: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall be construed as committing Congress to the purchase of 
the said works. 7 : t 

Improvement of the Muskingum River, Ohio, between Zanesville and the 
mouth of the river, and for operating the same, $20,000. And the United States 
hereby accepts from the State of Ohio the said Muskingum River improvement, 
and all the locks, dams, and their appurtenances, and the canals belonging to 
said improvement, and all the franchises and propery of every kind, and rights 
in said river, and its improvements, now owned, held, and enjoyed by the State 
of Ohio, including all water leases and rights to use water under and by virtue 
of any lease of water now running and in force between the State of Ohio and 
all persons using said water, hereby intending to transfer to the United States 
such rights in said leases and contracts as are now owned, held, or reserved by 
the State of Ohio; but not to affect any right to the use of the water of said 
river now owned and held by the lessees of any water right under any lease or 
contract with the State of Ohio. And the United States hereby assumes control 
of said river, subject to the paramount interest of navigation. The provisions 
of this act, so far as they relate to the Muskingum River, shall not take effect, 
nor shall the money hereby appropriated be available, until the State of Ohio, 
acting by its duly authorized agent, turns over to the United States all property 
ceded by the act of the General Assembly aforesaid, and all personal property 
belonging to the fmprovementaforesaid, and used in its care and improvement, 
and any balance of money appropriated by said State for the improvement of 
said river,and which is not expended on the 15th day of July, 1886, 

Improving Clinton River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $6,000, 

Improving Detroit River, Michigan; Continuing improvement, $37,500. 

Improving Saint Clair Ship-canal, Michigan: Continuing improvement, 

1 


vog Tennessee River at Big Muscle Shoals, Little Muscle Shoals, and 


a: To complete improvements at these localities, 


$18,750. 
iy Yep Saint Mary's River, Michigan: Continuing improvement by a 
new lock and approaches, 000, 


$250,000, 
Improving Hay Lake Channel, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $150,000. 
Improving Saginaw River, 5 Continuing 335 $33,750; of 
which $16,875 are to be used above Bay City, and 85,000 in improving the west 
channel along West Bay City. 

‘The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to appoint a board of three 
engineers from the United States Army, whose duty it shall be to examine in all 
their relations to commerce the two improved water ways known as the Portage 
Lakeand River Improvement Company Canal and the Lake Superior Ship-canal 
Railway, and Iron Company Canal, being the improved harbors of refuge an: 
the water communication across Keweenaw Point, from Keweenaw y to 
Lake Superior, by way of Portage River and lake, in the State of Michigan, 
with a view to making the same a free passage way and harbors of refuge, to 
consider their value and all other matters connected with their usefulness to 
navigation, and which shall give information as to the expediency of the work 
and the desirability of their poguwiton and improvement, The said board 
shall report to the tary of War, who shall lay its report before Congress at 
its next session, together with the views of himself and the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army thereon; and $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated for this purpose. 

Improving Chippewa River, Wisconsin: Continuing improvement from the 
Dalles Dam to its mouth, $18,750. 

Improving Fox River, Wisconsin: Continuing improvement below Montello, 
on the approved plan, $56,250, And the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
have the examination and survey of the Wisconsin River from Portage to the 
mouth, now being made by a board of engineers, completed as soom as practi- 
cable, and a report thereof made on or before the meeting of the next session of 
Congress. And the sum of $6,000 of the above appropriation, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, may be expended at or near Portage City to prevent the 
overflow of the Wisconsin River into the Upper Fox River, so as to prevent in- 
jury tothe Government works on Fox River; and this expenditure may be made 
separately, or, if deemed more economical by the Secretary of War, in adding ` 
to any protecting works which may be made by the State of Wisconsin. 

Improving Saint Croix River, Wisconsin and Minnesota: Continuing improve- 
ment, $7,500. . 

Improving Wabash River, Indiana and Illinois: Continuing work on lock and 
dams at Grand Rapids, and on the river from Grand Rapids to its mouth, $60,- 
000, and $9,000 to be expended on the river at Grayville. . 

Pi eiai White River, Indiana: Continuing improvement below Hazelton, 

Improving Calumet River, Illinois: Continuing improvement, $30,000; of 
which $11,250 are to be used between the Forks and one-half mile east of Ham- 
mond, Ind., $5,625 of which are to be used in dredging the river between the 
Forks and the State line of Illinois and Indiana, and $5,625 on the river at Ham- 
mond Ind: Provided, eter, That no part of said sum, nor any sum heretofore 
appropriated, except the said $11,250 for the river above the Forks, shall be ex- 

nded until the entire right of way, as set forth in Senate Executive Document 
No. 9, second session Forty-seventh Congress, shall have been conveyed to the 
United States free of expense, and the United States shall be fully released from 
all liability for damages to adjacent property-owners, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War; and ifany of the owners of real estate uired to be taken 
or that is damaged for the pu of straightening or widening that portion of 
the Calumet River for which the appropriation herein is now made, can not be 
induced to convey to the United States such real estate so required, and release 
their claim for damages caused by said improvement, or should the owner or 
owners be incapable of conveying and releasing, or should his or her name or 
residence be unknown, or he or she be a non-resident of the State of Illinois, it 
shall then be the duty of the United States attorney for the northern district of 
lllinois to immediately file a petition in any court having jurisdiction thereof, 
in the manner and as authorized by the laws of the State of Illinois in such cases, 


for the purpose of ascertaining the just compensation to be paid to the respect- 
: Provided, however, That the other 

jes interested in said improvement shall first exe- 
States, to be approved by the Secretary of War, forthe 


ive owners of the land taken or damaged 
owners of property and 
cute a bond to the Unit: 
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parens of Ra aota ot anoh 


rendered therein; and on failure tọ ihe proceedings 

Improving Illinois River, Illinois: Continuing im Atmore)! se eal of which 
sum $3,750 may be ex! f ver in front of 

The tary of War is authori and directed to appoint a board of three 
7700 it be to examine in 
all their to commerce the Illinois and Canal and the pro- 
posed to their value and all other connected 


at its next session, together with the views of 
agaa Arenada pipen in eee Spriated fo e 
so mu as may be necessary, y appro) for urpose: 
Provided, That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed as g the 
Government to the said improvement. : 
Improving Gasconde River, Missouri: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 
Impro Osage ma tr ga : Continuing improvement by snagging and 
8 Red River of the North, Minnesota: 2 im ment 
from Breckenridge to the northern boundary: line of the Uni States, includ. 
ing dredging, removal of snags and bowlders, and construction of wing-dams, 
Ko., and the money heretofore appropriated for locks and dams is hereby made 
available for this purpose. 


ee Yellowstone River between Glendive and the mouth, Montana: 
Continuing improvement, $18,750. 
Improving elumne River, California, by removing obstructions, $2,500. 


Improving Sacramento and Feather Rivers, California, $40,000 of the money 
heretofore appropriated for improving said rivers that may remain unexpended 
at the end of the present. fiscal year, 5 and 
the cost of the proceedings hereinafter authorized; also $10,000 to complete 
dredges authorized by act of July 5,1884; the balance of said ded money 
not to be used until the Secretary of War be satisfied that hydraulic mining 
hurtful to navi has ceased on said rivers and their tributaries. If he be 
not so sati he is hereby instructed to institute such legal p as 
rrid aner vangi sashes nikal tee elon oo wok Sebaain oe 

us, or ens, ca’ y or a g ic mining’ 
into either of said rivers or any of its tributaries, or into the San Joaquin River 
or any of its tributaries, or in or to such place or situation from which such 
detritus, débris, or slickens may be liable to be washed or carried by storms or 
floods into either of said rivers or tributaries; and he is hereby instructed to 
nse out of said sum as much as may be necessary for said purpose. 

Improving San Joaquin River and Stockton and Mormon Sloughs, California: 
Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving canal at the Cascades, Oregon: Continuing improvement, $187,500. 

Improving the Upper Columbia River, including Snake River, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, ig an 

n, „800. 


Improving the mouth of the Columbia River, Orego: 

8 Lower Willamette River, and Columbia River below Portland, 
Dreg.: Cont eee $75. ; of which sum $21,000 for a snag-boat 
to be used on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers, and $5,000 to be expended 
on the river in front of Portland. 

Improving the Upper Willamette River above Portland, Oreg.: Continuing 
improvemen! 0, 

ent, $20,000. 


Improvi uille River, Oregon: Continuing im , $20,000. 
—— is River, Washington Territory : Continuing improvement, 


I improving Cowlitz River, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 


provi Skagit, Steilaquamish, Nootsack, Snohomish, and Snoqualmie 
Rivers, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Missouri River from its mouth to Sioux City: Continuing improve- 
ment, inclu ees oe at Omaha, Atchison, Saint Joseph, Fort Leaven- 
worth reservation, Arrow Rock, Kansas City, Plattsmouth, Bro le, and 
Nebraska City, $375,000; to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, in accordance wh plans and estimates to be furnished by the Missouri 
River Commission, 

Improving Missouri River from Sioux City to Fort Benton: Continuing im- 
provement, $60,000, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 

For removing obstructions in the Missouri River, $22,500. 

Improving the Ohio River: Continuing saporon $375,000; out of which 
sum 7500 are to be expended at Grand C in removing rocks and other ob- 
structions to navigation at that locality ; also $18,750 may be expended in con- 
structing or aiding in the construction of such an embankment on the south 
side of Great i River, near its junction with the Ohio, as may be neces- 
sary to confine the waters of the Great Miami in t floods to the general 
course of its channel at or near the Ohio, to the end that the formation of the 
bar in the Ohio River now forming and obstructing navigation may be arrested; 
also $37,500, or so much fas may be n , of said appropriation shall 
be expended in constructing five ice-p pursuant to the present or prospective 

lans of the Chief of Engineers, at or near the following places, to wit: One at 
meroy, Ohio; one at Middleport, Ohio; one at Gallipolis, Ohio; and one at 
Ironton, Ohio; and one at or near Ashland, Ky.,on the south side of the Ohio 
River: „That the of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
obtain, if he can do so without cost to the United States, 3 leases or con- 
veyances of the ri rights of the propaan ennss at each of said localities, 
in the event said ice-piers, or any one of „shall be located where there is no 
improved landing-place: And provided further, That at localities where there are 
improved landings he shall first obtain a relinquishment of wharfage ts and 
dnes in favor of water-craft seeking protection from damage by ice; no part 
8 shall be used for such purpose untilthe Lg oe ep . ons 
are comp! with. Also, out of said a; ion for the Ohio River $18,750 for 
removing obstruction at the mouth o; ing River; also $11,250 for complet- 
ing ice- harbor at Four-Mile Bar, near Cincinnati; also $20, or so much thereof 


as may be necessary, for Davis Island Dam. 

For continuing operations n the reservoirs at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi River, $37,500: Provided, in the opinion of the Chief of En; the 
expenditure of this appropriation and the ultimate completion of part of 


the reservoir system will adequately improve navigation, 
For operating snag-boat on Upper Mississippi River, $22,500. 
Improving r River from Saint Paul to Des Moines Rapids: Contin- 

nag ae rein ta ied to the val of thi 

necessary, to remo ol 

Island Rapids 

much thereof as may be necessary, 

his discretion, for continuing the 

Adams, the 


Adams; but if not so used the sum shall remain asa part of said ropriation, 
and be used for purposes first in this paragraph specified. Mi) 


Improvin; pes fenton at Des Moines Rapids Canal, underthe modified 
project. $26,250; of which sum $15,000 are to be used for pier construction, in ex- 
tending the outer wall of canal to the pivot-pier of the bridge, 


For dry-dock at Des Moines $48,750. 
Imp: ice-harbor at Dubuque, eee 
re be necessary, shall be applied to paving instead of riprapping 
r. : 


Improving Mississippi River from Des Moines Rapids to the mouth of the Illi- 
nois River, including the river at Quincy Bay and the removal of the bars at 


the mouth of Whi Creek and Ham Bay, including also the strengthen- 
ingof Sn: TTT... Prepac. peso de wy Con- 


tinuin im nt, $150,000, 
3 I River from the mouth of the Tilinois River to the 
mouth of the Ohio 


ver, — the completion of the work at Alton, and, 
at the discretion of the of War, the of the Illinois shore op- 
posite the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement, $375,000; of 


which $37,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be nded in ex- 
the work for the protection of the eastwardly bank of Mississippi 
River at Cairo, and the prevention of its wash or e „ COM: at the 


southerly end of the present Government revetment work and continuing down 
stream, and $22,500 for continuing improvement at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
Montona Point, Illinois: Provided, That the Secretary of War, in his discretion 
may use not to exceed $75,000 of said sum of $375,000 to correct the current of 
the river and improve the channel at Saint Louis. 

Improving Mississippi River from head of the to the mouth of the Ohio 
River: Continuing 55 PA: which sum shall be expended 
under the direction of the War, in accordance with the plans, spec- 
ifications, and recommendationsof the Mississippi River Commission: Provided, 
That no portion of this a priation shall be ed to repair or build 
leveeg for the of lands or preventing injury to lands or pri- 
vate property by overflows: however, That the commission is r- 
ized to repair and build levees if, in their judgment, it should be done as partof 
their plan to afford ease and safety to the navigation and commerce of the river 
and to deepen the channel. 

And provided further, That no works of bank protection or revetment shall be 
executed in said reaches or elsewhere until after it shall be found that the com- 
pletion of the permeable contracting works and uniform width of yes ok 
water channel will not secure the desired stability of the river banks: $ 
however, That herein contained shall prevent the construction of revet- 
ment works where the banks are caving at ville reach, Delta Point, in 
front of the cities of Vicksburg, Memphis, Hickman, and Columbus: And pro- 
vided further, That contraction works shall be built at the same time in the wide 
portions of the river immediately above the said revetment works. Of the 
amount herein appropriated for the Lower 3 875,000 are to be ex- 
pended in continuing the work in at New Orleans; $187,500 for the 
rectification of the Red and Atchaſa Rivers by preventing further enlarge- 
ment of the latter stream and restricting its outlet capacity, for scope apen 
igable channel through the mouth of Red or Old River into the M ppi; 


a nav 

ere in improving navigation in the Greenville reach by preventing the bank 

at Greenville from further caving; $75,000 in deepening the channel at 4 — 
sum 


bare by dredging through the bar existing there; butthis 
not be expen unless after another examination or survey the commission 
shall deem it advisable; and eg predas eagra $37,500 shall be expended in 
the improvement of navigation at Vicksburg by constructing suitable dikes and 
other aj riate works, and $56,250 in completi 
1 $18,750 for work on the river at II 
on the river at Columbus, Ky. 

For examinations and surveys at South Pass of the Mississippi River, pursuant 
to the act of March 3, 1875, $10,000. 

For survey of the Mississippi River from the head of the passes to its head- 
waters: Continuing survey, $30,000. 

hd ary ing yr waters of the Lower Mississi pi River and its tributaries, as 
provided for in joint resolution of the 21st of Fe’ , 1871, $5,000, 

For continuing the removal of snags, wrecks, and other obstructions in the 
Mississippi River, $56,250. 

For gauging the waters in the Columbia River, $1,000. 

Src. 2. That in places where harbor-lines have not been established, and where 
deposits of débris of mines or stamp works can be made without injury to navi- 
gation, within lines to be established by the Secretary of War, said officer may, 
and is hereby authorized to, cause such lines to be established ; and within such 
lines such 3 may be made, under regulations to be from time to time pre- 
scribed by him, 

Sec. 3. It shall not be lawful to cast, throw, empty, or unlade, or cause, suffer, 
or procure to be cast, thrown, emptied, or unladen, either from or out of any 
ship, vessel, lighter, barge, boat, or other craft, or from the shore, pier, wharf, or 
mills of any kind whatever, any ballast, stone, slate, gravel, earth, slack, rub- 
bish, wreck, filth, slabs, edgings, sawdust, slag, or ci: or other refuse or mill- 
waste of any kind, into New York Harbor: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to to the casting out, unlading, or 
heart outof any ship or vessel, lighter, barge, boat, or other craft, any stones, 
rocks, — lime, Ned rte oemei used, or pty — age ar rides yo) prod 

„repa. , or keeping in repair any quay, pier, w. weir, y 
or other work lawfully erec or to be erected on the banks or sides of said 
harbor, or to the eg out, unlading, or depositing of any material excavated 
for the improvement of navigable waters, into such places and in such manner 
as may be deemed by the United States officer super vis the improvement of 
said harbor most judicious and practicable and for the interests of such 
improvement. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of War shall prescribe such rules and 
be ne to secure a judicious and economical expenditure of the money 
herein appropriated, and shall cause to be made and submitted to Congress an- 
nual 8 . together with maps and plans, includ the report of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, on or before December 1, giving detailed statements 

the work done, contracts made, the expenditures thereunder or otherwise, 
and balances of money on hand up to November 1, and the effect of such work, 
together with such recommendations as he may deem proper. He shall, at the 
same time, report to Congress all cases in which piers, breakwaters, locks, and 
dams, or other structures or works built or made by the United States in aid of 
commerce or navigation are used, occupied, or injured by a corporation or an 
individual, and the extent and mode of such use, occupation, or injury. He 
shali report, at the same time, whether any bridges, causeways, or structures 
now erec or in process of erection do or will interefere with free and safe 
navigation. 

Src. 5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to apply the money herein 
appropriated for improvements, other than surveys and estimates, in bah pom 
on the various works, by contract or otherwise, as may be most economical a 
advantageous to the Government. Where said works are done by contract, 
such contract shall be made after sufficient public advertisement for pro; ¥ 
in such manner and form as the Secretary of War shall S and such 
contracts shall be made with the lowest responsible bidders, accompanied by 
such securities as the Secretary of War shall require, conditioned for the faith- 
ful prosecution and completion of the work according to such contract, and for 
the prompt payment of a all liabilities incurred in the prosecution thereof for 
labor and materials, 

Sec. 6, The Secretary of War is hereby directed, at his discretion, to cause ex- 


the work on the river at 
„ and $18,750 for work 


regulations as may 


1886. 
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aminations or sury: both, to be made, and the cost of improvements to be 
bag pay say brah at the following loc localitics, to wit: 


nA of Little River. 


Re-exum 
. lakes connecting with Red River, between Shreveport, La., and Fulton, 


Re-examination of Ouachita above Camden, Ark. 
Saline River. 
Cache River. 


California: 
San Pedro Bay near the entrance to Wilmington Harbor, with a view to estab- 
lishing an outer harbor for the protection of deep-draught vessels. 
Mouth of Smith's River. 
8 City Harbor, with a view to a sea-wall from Battery Point to Flat 


Connecticut: f 
Five-Mile River Harbor. 
Resurvey of Duck Island Harbor, on Long Island Sound, inclu 
specifications, and estimate of cost for making the same a harbor of 
Dakota Territory : 
James River. 


3 


Harbor. 
3 of Tampa Bay, indie .tulsborough River up to the city of 


. of outer and 8 5 at oe 
Charlotte 5 includin, e 
Clear W. rbor., hes, ng Auploke e Joseph's Bays and the Nar- 


ver from Pay, mouth to Wakulla 
Survey 298 thes channel from Haul-over, on Indian River, to Gilbert's Bar. 
Saint eal for a deep sea-channel on the outer bar. 


Savannah Ri River from cross-tides above Savannah to the bar, with a view to 
9 feet of water in the channel. 

— ver from Montezuma to Old Agency. 

From Doboy Island to Doboy Bar. 
Jekyl Creek. 

Illinois: 

Farm Creek, with a view ta changing its course. 

Kaskaskia River from New Athens to mouth. 
Bars in Hamburg Ba; 


Calumet River from the forks of the river near its entrance into Lake Calu-. 


met to Riverdale; also Calumet River from Riverdale to Blue Island. 
ee f. River at Rush Island Bend and Ivy Landing, with a view to con- 
fining and deepening the channel. 
In 


diana : 
For a survey of the Ohio River near the city of Evansville, Ind., with a view 


to determine what, if anything, will be necessary to vent a change of the 
channel of the river in front of that city. z2r 
Kentucky: 
Pond River. 


The Secretary of War is directed to Congress 
whether or not the Government dry-d at Louisville and Portland Canal is 
adequate for the purposes of —— and what alterations, if anx, are neces- 
a3 and the cost of making the 

cking River from Farmer's to o West Liberty. 

Salt River. 

For ice-harbor at Paducal 8 

The bar at the mouth of Limestone Creek, in the harbor of Maysville. 


to the next session of 


Louisiana: 
Little River. 
Bayou Rouge. 

ona River. 

Mouth of Bayou Plaquemine, with a view to its connection with the Missis- 
sippi River bs dariya jocks ; ‘ou cts and other connecting streams, to 
form the Ti route to i TP 

5 — alia from 8 Sanding freer 

Calcasieu Pass, the two bars navigation thereof. 

Mouth of Calcasieu River, the bar 8 its mouth. 


Bayou Terrebonne from from Houma to Thibodeaux. 
Mastinsville to Fort Barre. 
u La Fourche, with a view to the construction of a lock and 
Black Bayou, Red — Black Lake, and Kelly Bayou, to 
navigable communication between those streams and Red River; Bayou 
ia, ourche, to secure navigation at low water. 
Cornay River. 
Quchita River from Camden to mouth, with a slack-water navigation. 
Bayou Vermillion, to secure en from Abbeville to the railroad bridge 
= the Louisiana and Texas Railroad. 
Bayou Rondeway. 
Cypress Bayou. 
Bayou Vidal. 
‘Maine: 
Bayoduce River between the towns of Penobscot and Brooksville. 
Big Rapids of Saint John's River. 
Camden Harbor. 
Rockport Harbor. 
Kennebee River at Bath, and from A) to lower end of Perkin’s Island. 
Saint Geo: rge’ s River from Warren to Thomaston. 
82 — with a view to a harbor of 9 
River from Bangor to Buc 
Bein Croix River from Ferry Point bri Breakwater Ledge. 
Bar so a Plas the beg to establishing pono and deepening 
r, and especiall channe ween Rodick's Islan 
and Mount Dent Island. á 


Patuxent River from Benedict to Hill's Landing. 
For widening the channel of Baltimore Harbori to 600 feet. 


Falmouth Harbor of Refugo. 
Vineyard Haven Harbor, 


—— Cit: 
a fps of Refuge. 
Taunton] River. 


Harbor. 
rd Harbor. = 


mee 
Bar in In Beat Glair River opposite Saint Clair City. 


Grand River. 

North River between Essex and North bridges. 

Biddle's Point at Mackinac Harbor, with a view to a breakwater, 
Harbor at Forestville, Lake Huron. 


Pigeon River. 

Mouth of Biack River, Saint Clair County. 

Carp River at Leland, with a view to affording an entrance to Carp Lake for 
harbor of refuge. 

Lake Michigan at Empire, with a view to cutting a channel across the bar 
from Lake Michigan to Bar Lake. 

Grand Traverse Bay, with a view to connecting it with Torch Lake, near 


Eastport. 
Pi River. 
ver at its junction with Detroit River, and up the river to bridge of 
Saint Louis and Wabash Railroad. 
Ta Lake Channel, Lake Superior. 


Minnesota: 
Red River of the North from Moorhead to e Falls. 
Red Lake River from Grand Forks to Red Lak 
Mississippi River between Saint Paul and Saint ‘Anthony’ s Falls. 
Minnesota River, with a view to its improvement by locks and dams. 


Tombigbee naana River, to ascertain what improvement is necessary to make said 
rror continuously navigable from Vienna, Ala., to Walker's Bridge, Missis- 


Bayou. 
Nowubee tives 5 8 to ascertain whether it can be made continuously navigable 
bras a system of locks and dams, or otherwise. 8 


ee 
eee eee eee a view lo mov- 


able locks and or other of improvement. 
Little River from Hornersville to itsjunction with the Saint Francis River. 
Saint Francis River from Greenville to the Arkansas State line. 
New Hampshire: 
Bellamy River. 
E North — 
ver. 
pe ond 8 a Folly River. 7 
Lamber Ri 
Yadkin River: from South Carolina line to the Narrows. 
Catawba River. 
New Jersey: 


shorn eee running back of the ocean from Cape May to the Great Bay 
north of Atlantio City. 

Channel back of Brigantine Beach, between Absecon and Brigantine Inlets, 

New York: 

Channel between Jamaica ae = Rockaway Inlet. 

The East River, with a view to removal of a ledge of rocks situated be- 
tween five and six hundred fect Ford the foot of Tenth and Eleventh streets in 
1 = . — 9 York. 


Padina n — e 
Mouth of Patchouge River. 
Hudson River between New Baltimore and Coxsackie. 


Peter’s Neck Bay. 
. and Niagara River between Black Rock and Tonawanda, 
with a view to a 16-foot channel. 
Glen Cove Harbor. 


Oregon: 
Wood Kiver. 
Link River. 
Suislaw River and Bar. 
a River — — Coquille City and Myrtle Point. 


Ohio: 
Sandusky Harbor, with a view to a strai; 
Cedar Point to the eastend of the existing c! 
Big Hockhocking Ri mouth to Coo 


t channel from the north end of 
annel — front of the city. 
ver 
Chagrin River at its mouth, 
Pennsylvania: 
Darby Creek. 
Rhode Island : 
Little Narragansett Bay, entrance to the wharves at Watch Hill. 
South Carolina: 
Mosquito Creek between the South Edisto and Ashepoo Rivers, with a L a view 
to connect the South Edisto with the Ashepoo at or near Fenwick’s Island. 
Mingo Creek. 
> Clark's Creek. 
Little Pee Dee River. 
Alligator River and other waters connecting Santee River and Bull's Bay. 
Tennessee: 
North Fork of the Forked River below Dyersburg. 
Obeils River from the point where improvements have heretofore been made 
VV 


cedar ba mayor where it empties into Galveston Bay, 
Nansemond River. 
Louisa Fork of Sandy River. 


Roanoke River from ‘Clarkesville, Va., to Eaton Falls, North Carolina, 
Hunter's Creek. 


West Virginia: 
River. 
Gauley River. 
Coal River. 


Wisconsin: 
Harbor at Hudson, Lake Saint Croix. 
Examination and report on the causes of the extraordinary overflows of the 
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Chippewa River, and What means, if any, can be adopted to prevent their recur- 
rence. 

Sec. 7. For examinations, surveys, and contingencies, and for accidental re- 
pairs, for which there is no special appropriation, for riversand harbors, $100,000 : 


ided, That no survey shall be made of any harbors or rivers until the Chief 
of Engineers shall have directed a preliminary examination of the same by the 
local engineer in charge of the district, or an engineer detailed for eg) aa sepa 
local or detailed en; x shall report to said Chief of Engineers 
whether, in his opinion, said w or river is worthy of improvement, and 
shall state in such report fully and particularly the facts and reasons on which 
he bases such Spinan, including the present and prospective demands of com- 
merce; and it shall be the duty of the Chief of Engineers to direct the making 
of such survey if, in his opinion, the harbor or river proposed to be surveyed be 
worthy of improvement by the General Government; and he shall report to 
the of War the facts, and what public necessity or convenience may 
be subserved thereby, together with the full reports of the local engineer. Said 
reports of preliminary examinations and surveys shall be made to the House of 
Representatives, and are hereby ordered to be printed when so made. 

Sec. S. That the Secretary of War shall report to Congress, at its next and 
each succeeding session thereof, the name aud place of residence of each civilian 
engineer 3 in the work of improving rivers and harbors by means and 
as the result of appropriations made in this and dere river and harbor 
3 bills, the time so employed, the compensation paid, and the 
p. at and work on which employed. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

8, J. R. MCMILLAN, 

O. D. CONGER, 

M. W. RAN: 5 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

ALBERT S. WILLIS, 

JOHN M. GLOVER, 


H. H. MARKHAM 
Managerson the part of the House. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9726) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1886, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

HELEN PLUNKETT. 


Mr. HOAR. Iask unanimous consent that the House be asked to 
return to the Senate the bill (S. 757) granting a pension to Helen 
Plunkett. An amendment was put into the bill by the Senate which 
wrongly described the service of the husband of the widow for whom 
the bill provides, describing him as helene to Company A instead 
of Company E. I should like to have the bill sent back and the cor- 
rection made at once. It is a Senate bill which has not passed the 
House and has not been reported from the committee there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection a message 
will be sent to the other House as requested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

NIX NATIONAL BANK. 


Mr. EVARTS submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the 1 votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of House to the bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the Phoenix 
National Bank of city of New York ving met, after full.and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend that the House of Rep- 
resentatives do recede from its amendment to said bill. 

WM. M. EVARTS, 

JOHN J. INGALLS, 

G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. M. SPRINGER, 

8. W. T. LANHAM, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Managers on ihe part of the House. 

The report requires no action on 


aD E 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the part of the Senate. 
Mr. EVARTS. Except to be sent over to the other House, as the 


bill is with us. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be sent over. 


ARMLESS OR LEGLESS PENSIONERS—RECALL OF A BILL, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a resolution requesting 
the President to return to the House of Representatives the bill (S. 
2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers 
and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of resentatives (the Senate er- That the Presi- 
dent be requested to return to the House of Representatives the bill (S. 2056) to 
amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who 
have lost an arm or leg in the service. 


Mr. SEWELL. Isnggest that the resolution be amended so as to 
request the President to send the bill to the Senate, as it originated in 
the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That ought to be done, as he received it from the 
Senate and can only send it back here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
that the resolution be amended by striking out the House of Repre- 
sentatives ’’ and inserting ‘‘ the Senate.“ 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to have some explanation of the neces- 
sity of the resolution, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The explanation has been made. 

Mr. SEWELL. The explanation has been made. The House 
amended the bill but did not get it in the record, so that the clerks 
did not get it in the engrossed copy. They insist on making an amend- 
ment, which is of no importance practically, but they insist on it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then let the President sign the bill. It will 
hazard its passage very much to recall it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
press his motion? 

Mr. SEWELL. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
to amend the resolution by striking out the House of Representatives” 


and inserting “the Senate. 
The amendmen agreed to, 
The resolutio amended was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other p 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief statement 
to the Senate in connection with this report. 

The bill as it first came from the House appropriated $15,142,200. 

As it passed the Senate it contained twenty-six new items and ap- 
propriated $14,013,393.25. 

The bill as agreed upon by the conference committee, and now re- 
ported to the Senate, appropriates $14,473,900, which is $668,300 less 
than the amount of the House bill. 

The principal changes in appropriations made by the conferees in the 
bill as it passed the Senate are as follows: 

INCREASES, 


hirse Y River, from head of passes to mouth of the Ohio River, from $1,- 
687.500 to $2,000,000, 5 
For examinations and su at South Pass, from $3,750 to 


A priation for eral surveys, from $75,000 to $100,000. 
Wilmin or, ¢ $75,000, 


All items of appropriations which were contained in the bill re- 
ported to the Senate by the Senate Committee on Commerce and which 
amounted to not more than $20,000 each and which by the Senate 
amendment were reduced 25 per cent., the Senate conferees consented 
to restore to their original amounts respectively, thus restoring the re- 
duction of 25 per cent. as to those items; the gross amount of this in- 
crease is in round numbers $457,000. 


DECREASES, 

Sturgeon Bay Canal from $112,500 to $5,000. 

Portage Lake Canal from $262,500 to $10,000. 

Hennepin Canal from $225,000 to $15,000. 

The principal subjects upon which the conferees differed were the 
harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, New York Harbor, Mississippi River, 
Potomac flats, Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship-canal, Portage 
Lake and Lake Superior Ship-canal, and the epin Canal. 

The House conferees receded from their digagreement to the harbor of 
refuge at Sandy Bay, and the amount of the appropriation wasin¢reased 
to $1000,000. They also receded from their disagreement to New York 
Harbor and to the Potomac Flats. 

The House conferees receded from their disagreement to the Sturgeon 
Bay and Lake Michigan Ship-canal, the Portage Lake Canal, and the 
Hennepin Canal respectively, with amendments providing for a board 
of engineers to examine and report upon each of these improvements as 
stated in the conference report. 

The Senate amendment in relation to the Mississippi River from the 
head of the passes to the mouth of the Ohio River was agreed to, increas- 
ing the appropriation therefor from $1,687,500 to $2,000,000 and strik- 
ing out that portion of the provision directing the application of the 
amount appropriated indicated in the report. 

There were some other changes, which I have not noted, but if any 
Senator desires to obtain any information upon the report, if I can give 
it I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I suppose it is decreed that this re- 
port is to be agreed to. I donot know that it is worth while for me to 
offer any objections to the report or to make any suggestions in refer- 
ence to it; but I shall not feel satisfied with myself at least without 
saying what I think, with due respect to the honorable gentlemen who 
have composed the committee on conference on the part of the Senate 
because I believe they have done exactly what they thought was best, 
yet taking that report it seems to me a very strange one. 

We have had two or three conferences in reference to this bill, and 
there seemed for a time to be substantially no objection to the bill that 
I could hear of, except as to the canais that were incorporated in the 
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bill by the Senate in the firstinstance; but after we have conferred and 
reconferred and come to the subject again we have at last got rid of the 
canals and increased the appropriations for the rivers and little bays 
and harbors in the-country scattered all about, especially if they hap- 
pen to lie close by the localities represented by some new conferee. It 
seems very remarkable that the committee on the of the Senate 
should allow these important measures to go out, and in addition to that, 
after we had scaled down the bill 25 per cent., should make fish of one 
and fowl of another and put up a good many of the items that we had 
passed upon. I do not understand it. 

The honorable chairman of the committee who makes this report says 
that the conferees on the partof the House recede from their opposition 
to the appropriation for the Hennepin Canal with an amendment. 
What is the amendment? The amendment is to wipe the whole thing 
out and consent to another survey. The Government of the United 
States has been surveying that canal ever since I can recollect. There 
is a beaten path almost from the Illinois to the Mississippi River made 
by engineers sent out by the Government year after year to survey the 
Hennepin Canal. After all that long, tedious, and laborious effort on 
the part of the Government to find out where the canal ought to be lo- 
cated, the honorable conference committee comes in again and says that 
the House conferees recede from their opposition to the Hennepin Canal 
with an amendment, which is to survey it again. That is all there is 
of it. It is mere trifling, so far as the Congress of the United States is 
concerned. r r 

I have stood here, and I expect to do so, year after year in favor of the 
improvement of the water ways of the country. I believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to make these improvements, and 
I want toact in good faith in reference to this measure; but when I am 
to be told for the fifth or sixth time that the Hennepin Canal is all 
right, that it is going to be surveyed again, I think it is pretty near 
time to stop and see what it all means. It simply means that it is not 
intended to do anything; and why do not the committee say so like 
men, strike out the item, and stop spending the money of the Govern- 
ment in surveying the line? 

I do not know that it is worth while for me to stand here and talk 
about this matter, unless I could talk until the session ends, and I 
should be glad if I could and get rid of this thing; but I want to say, 
and I say it in perfect candor, that it does seem to me si , if Sen- 
ators upon this floor are looking upon the interests of this country as a 
whole, that the Congress of the United States is not willing to enter 
upon the work of building that great canal in the interest of the com- 
merce of this country. ln my opinion the construction of that canal, 
or a canal between the Mississippi River and the lakes in the region of 
Chicago, is worth more to the commerce of this country than all the 
rest of the bill outside of the harbor of New York, I believe, taking 
this nation as a whole, that that improvement is of more public utility 

_to the commerce of this country than all the rest of the bill except, as 
I say, the improvement of the harbor of New York. 

Take the bill as it now comes here and as it has been acted upon be- 
fore by the Senate, take the multitude of little bayous and rivers that 
we find in the bill, put them all together and they do not begin to com- 
pare with the advantage to this country which would come from the 
construction of that canal between that great river and the lake at 


icago. 
bar or look at this bill, Mr. President, full of appropriations of small 
sums for the improvement of little rivers: Steele’s Bayou in Mississippi, 
Tchula Lake, Mississippi River, $1,500; Yalobusha River, Mississippi, 
$1,500, raised to $2,000. I should like to know of the chairman what 
was the reason for that? 

Mr. McMILLAN. What item is that? 

Mr. CULLOM.: The raising of the appropriation for Yalobusha River 
from $1,500 to $2,000. That was a very momentous question to be con- 
sidered by the committee of conference. It was very important to get 
that up $500 and skip these improvements of importance to the coun- 
try. Then when you get down to the Amite River in Louisiana, there 
was $1,500 in the bill, but by some infiuence or other that item has 
been raised to $2,000 in this last report that the committee has brought 
here. When you get down to Bayou Bartholomew in Louisiana, $3,500 
was the bill as passed by the Senate, and by astrong effort from Louisi- 
ana or some place else that amount has been raised to $5,000. Then 
go down to another bayou, Courtableau, $3,750, and the influence of my 
distinguished friend from Lonisiana, I expect, raised it to $5,000. So 
when you get over into Texas, represented on the committee by my 
distinguished friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], the amount 
for Cypress Bayou is increased from $13,500 to $18,000. - I wonder what 
influence got hold of the committee of conference to give such a boost 
for that bayou down in Texas, 

So you may go through the bill, and for some unexplained reasons 
or other the rivers and bayous in the South, which to-day is running 
the country so far as legislation is concerned, have managed by some 
means or other to get all that was wanted for them, and I do not know 
but more; while all the important improvements in the North have 
been passed by with the statement to me occasionally, Do not ask 
for any more for Illinois River, or for Chicago River, because it might 
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injure the Hennepin Canal,” and when the end comes the Hennepin 
Canal has disappeared from the bill. 

Mr. GIBSON, Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to inter- 
rupt him for a question? 

r. CULLOM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GIBSON. I wish to state to the Senator from Illinois that I 
supported the Hennepin Conal, and that I have had about as much to 
do with increasing the appropriations for the bayous in Louisiana as he 
had. I do not now mean tospeak, however, of the merits of those im- 
provements. I merely wish to correct the intimation of the Senator that 
I had sought to exert influence on the conferees. I have not been be- 
fore them, nor have I attempted to exercise their judgment. 

Mr. MILLER. I suppose the Senator from Louisiana, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce, heard the report which was made, 
which was to the effect that every item in the bill less than $20,000 
had been put back to the figure at which it originally the Sen- 
ate before the reduction of 25 per cent. was made. That accounts for 
all these additions. $ 

Mr. MCMILLAN. ‘That is correct. I made the statement, and it 
is in the RECORD. ° 

Mr. GIBSON. If the Senator from Illinois will permit me, I have 
no doubt the improvements alluded to, though they appear to him to 
bear strange names, are meritorious. In fact I may say that they are 
meritorious. The Bayou Bartholomew, to which he refers, runs for 300 
miles in the State of Arkansas, and is therefore an international stream, 
because it runs through two States, and that is the definition some strict 
constructionists require; but the appropriation in the bill about which 
I concern a ia! I think is quite as important as the Hennepin Canal. 
That is the Mississippi River, a stream with which I suppose the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is familiar. 

Mr. CULLOM. Perfectly. 

Mr. GIBSON. If I understand the object of the Hennepin Canal it 
is to get communication with the Mississippi River, and I am sure that 
the Senator from Illinois will not undertake to deny that if it is im- 
portant to improve the streams tributary to the Mississippi River and 
to dig canals in order to obtain communication from the lakes of the 
interior States in the Valley of the Mississippi River with that great 
river itself, it is equally important that we should deepen and im- 
prove the Mississippi River, the trunk line, to which all these other 
streams are tributaries. g 

I desire now with the permission of the Senator from Illinois to say 
that there has been no appropriation whatever for the Mississippi River 
Commission. This commission was organized under an act of Congress 
approved June 28, 1879, and the Senate adopted an amendment on the 
sundry civil bill providing for their salaries and expenses. I under- 
stand that the conferees on the part of the Senate consented that that 
appropriation should be stricken from the sundry civil bill, and that 
the conferees on that bill sent the amendment of the Senate respecting 
the Mississippi River Commission and the Missouri River Commission 
to the conferees on the river and harbor bill, and that instead of plac- 
ing this amendment for the maintenance of the commissions intrusted 
with theimprovement of these rivers and incorporating it upon the bill, 
they rejected it. Iam constrained to express my profound regret at 
this, though I have no doubt they did all that was possible under the 
circumstances, The appropriation for the commission is, therefore, 
one under existing law not new legislation. 

Here we are improving the Mississippi River, providing by law for 
the expenditure of $2,000,000 on that river, and $500,000 for the im- 
provement of the Missouri River, the next river in this country, and 
yet denying the necessary funds for the paymentof the salaries of the 
commission and for their expenses, and yet that commission hasa plant of 
over a million and aquarter dollars. Now, thereis no business in that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then no such bill as this ought to pass. 

Mr. GIBSON, On general principles it should not, and but for the 
perplexities and embarrassment attending this important bill I would 
make a motion to non-concur, but that motion might be construed to 
reflect upon the conferees, which, with my knowledge of the difficulties 
they have had to overcome, I can not get my own consent todo. I 
shall hope the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, will at the proper time offer the joint reso- 
lution I have prepared to meet the case. And at the worst, in my judg- 
ment, the salaries and expenses of the commissioners may be paid out 
of the appropriations for the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. The 
Secretary of War will, I hope, so determine. Of course the officers on 
the commission authorized by law will be entitled to their salaries, 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to say in response to my honorable friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana that I had no intention whatever of inti- 
mating that he had improperly attempted to meddle with any confer- 
ence or had done anything either in the Senate or out of it which was 
not entirely right and proper. I am only glad, if the rivers to which 
he refers are of the merit he seems to think they are, that the confer- 
ence committee glided into them so nicely and gave the amount of 
money they wanted without the asking for it on his part. Iam only 
sorry they did not see some of the rivers up in my country and do like- 
wise, 
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Mr. McMILLAN, did not come into the same classes. 

Mr. CULLOM. We did not seem to come into the same classes. - 

I wish to say furthermore that no man in the Senate or out of it has 
& greater desire than myself to see the grand Mississippi River improved 
as fully as it is possible to do it by money and skill and engi : 
and I say it because I have always felt that way and have always ad- 
vocated that policy on the part of the Government, and not only in re- 
lation to the Mississippi River but all the great rivers of the country, 
and the lakes, and the seaboard on our East and our West as well; and 
while I am for this grand improvement, which I regard as the most im- 
portant measure that can come before Congress, I also want to see 
Senators take a little broader view than simply to look to the neigh- 
. borhoods in which they live and get the rivers in which they are in- 
terested provided for and let other improvements go simply because 
work upon them has not yet been begun. 

Now, sir, referring-to this bill a little more, I see that when we get 
over into Arkansas the rivers there fare splendidly under the admin- 
istration of this last conference committee. I do not know how to ex- 
plain it, unless it is because one of the new conferees happens to live 
close by Arkansas. à : 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator state who that was? 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator can tell. I he was a gentle- 
man from the House from the city of Saint Louis who got onto the 
conference committee. If he desires that I should name him, I can do 
so. The result was that the appropriations for a number of rivers in 
that State have been increased. 

“Then after going a little farther on in the bill we get over after 
a while into California, and there a new conferee turns up and there 
increases in appropriations are made. So that while I repeat again 
that I believe and have said all the time that the honorable conferees 
on the part of the Senate did the very best they could to resist these in- 
creases proposed in the South, and resisted the efforts on the partof the 
House conferees to get these canals out of the bill, yet their feeling was 
such that they yielded. I donot pretend to stand up and blame them 
for it, because it is a serious question, when it comes to the question 
whether we are to have no bill at all or the best we can get, what it is 
best to do, and I am to say that so far as they were concerned 
they felt that the time had come, if they were to get any bill, that they 
had to yield these measures and submit to the dictation of the confer- 
ees on the part of the House. The result is before us. : 

But I repeat again that so far as I am concerned, however much I 
may feel interested in these improvements, taking the country over I 
do not feel that I can, consistently with my own sense of duty and my 
ideas of what ought to be done in this matter, submit to the passage of 
this bill as reported without objection on my part. 

I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate in discussing it for 
the purpose of consuming time, but I wish simply to say that I feel 
that the Senate conferees ought not to have consented to allowing those 
canals to go out of the bill and then report it here for the adoption of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 6 
report of the committee of conference on the river and harbor bi 
‘The report was concurred in. 


ARMLESS OR LEGLESS PENSIONERS—RECALL OF BILL. 


Mr. SEWELL. The House having adjourned for the day and the 
resolution amended a short time since not having gone to the House 
for action there, I move to reconsider the amendment adopted by the 
Senate asking the President to return the general pension bill to the 
House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
to reconsider the action of the Senate amending a resolution of the 
House in regard to recalling the bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension 
laws by i ing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have lost 
an arm or leg in the service. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be reconsidered and disagreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish the Chair would put the question toa 


vote, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question on 
the motion of the Senator from New Jersey to reconsider the vote. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution stands agreed to with- 
out amendment. 

RECESS. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that at 6 o’clock the Senate take a recess 
until 8 p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa that at 6 o’clock the Senate take a recess until 
8 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. i 

MARY J. NOTTAGE—VETO MESSAGE. 

Mr. BLAIR. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. PUGH. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of Or- 
der of Business 1827, being House bill 5196. It will not take five 


minutes. It is a bill of local importance and it is very much desired 


by the two Senators from California that it should pass. 

Mr. BLAIR. I feel obliged to call for the order. 
F The regular order is the Nottege pen- 
sion 8 TS 

Mr. CONGER. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire will allow 
this bill to pass. 

Mr. BLAIR. I enn not. I must insist on the regular order unless I 
am overruled by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr, PUGH. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to allow this 
bill to pass. It will not take five minutes. Unless that House bill is 
acted on now it can not go back fo the House. 

x 3 2 House has adjourned. 

e PRES T pro tempore. Pending the regular order, the pen- 
sion Dill; the Seuator Sos Alabama asks — ph 

Mr. BLAIR. I call for the regular order. 

+ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is before the Sen- 
ate. Pending that, the Senator from Alabama moves to proceed to the 
consideration of a bill the title of which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5196) to detach certain counties 
from the United States judicial district of California and create the 
United States judicial district of Southern California. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iappeal to the Senator from Alabama. I reported 
that bill myself, and it ought to go h; but it is the fair thing 
about this vetoed pension bill that we should act upon it, and we can 
provide for that bill in a little while. Do let us do one thing at a time. 
There is no objection to the bill, but there are a great many others, and 
I think as a matter of fair play to the President we ought to take one 
square vote on one of these vetoed bills. 

Mr, KENNA. Can not we arrange an hour for the consideration of 
the House bills on our Calendar? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When we can get the one vote on this pension 
bill we shall see about that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PUGH. The bill could be passed while we are talking aboutit. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9478) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

MARY J. NOTTAGE—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the Senate is on 
the of the bill (S. 2005) granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage, 
the objections of the President of the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding. On this question the yeas and nays will be taken ac- 
cording to the requirement of the Constitution. 

‘The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when Mr. FRYE’S name was called). My colleagu 

. FRYE] is absent and paired with the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. GORMAN]. i 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIRE]. If he were present, I 
should vote nay.“ 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). I vote nay,“ but I 
desire in that connection to state that I have been instructed to an- 
nounce a number of pairs, but in the confusion of the closing hours of 
the session I can not recall them, so that I may announce generally 
that everybody who does not vote on this question is paired. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANcE]. If he were here, I should 
vote yea. - 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hamproyx]. If he were present, I 
should vote yea. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Locan]. If he were here, I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when Mr. SABIN’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. SABIN] is detained from the Senate by i ition. He 
has a pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 
He would vote ‘‘yea’’ if he were here. 

Mr. KENNA. If the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN 
states that his colleague [Mr. SABIN] would vote “‘yea’’ if present, 
withdraw my vote. Not knowing how he wonld vote, I will not take 
any risk of mi fing him. I cheerfully withdraw my vote if 
the Senator thinks his colleague would vote yea. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have no doubt in my own mind how he would 
vote if present. 

Mr. KENNA. Then I withdraw my vote. 
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Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). ie my 
colleagae [Mr. MCPHERSON]. Otherwise I should vote 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 8 is 
on this question with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN |. 

Mr. TELLER. My colleague [Mr. BowEn] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama Dir MORGAN]. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. see ag Sa is = ees with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WHIT- 
THORNE]. tor from Rhode Island would vote yea, if pres- 

ent, as 8 my oa. 

MXT. CAMERON. I am paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL]. If he were present, I should vote nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 

Allison, Evarts, e, 
Blair, Hale, Manderson, Stanford, 
Cameron, Harrison, Miller, Teller, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell of Oreg., Wilson of Iowa, 
ta 5 — — r, of Md 

ph. n, wyer, 
Edmunds, iilan, Sherman, 

NAYS—19, 
Beck, Call, Gray, Payne, 
i rel, Harris, Pugh, 
ë Eestis, J of A kansas, Walthall, 
„ ones r! 
Butlor, Gibson, Maxey, 
ABSENT—31. 
Aldrich George, Mitchell of Pa. Sabin, 
Bowen Š Gorman, Morgan, s 
Camden, Hampton, Morrill, Sewell, 
2828 . aaen — 88 oe — 
Colquitt, ones evada, e, ‘an 2 
Dawes, Kenna, Platt, Voorhees, 
Fair, n, Plumb, Whitthorne. 
Frye, McPherson, Ransom, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two-thirds not having voted in favor 


of the bill, it is not passed. 
JOSEPH ROMISER—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. BLAIR. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Maryland pe WILSON] to the bill which he has in charge, in regard 
to which I do not understand that there is any controversy, which 
might be disposed of at this time, and very likely without any discus- 
sion at all, if the Senator will call it up. It is on thesixteenth of the 
Calendar. It is the bill which has passed the House over the veto and 
which has been reported unanimously by the Senate committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is that a vetoed bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. It was returned to the House by the 
President and there passed bya two-thirds vote over his objections. I 
ask that it be taken up. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1059) to grant a 

ion to Joseph Romiser. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objections of the President of the United States to the contrary, 
notwithstanding? 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. This bill was vetoed by the President 
under the supposition that no application had been made to the Pension 
Office for the allowance of a pension by the applicant in this case. The 
President had been informed from the Pension Office that no applica- 
tion had been made and no proof filed. Under that supposition he 
vetoed the bill, not having the facts of the case before him. In fact, 
the veto was not the deliberate judgment of the President. I have the 


rs here now, which the President knew not of at the time he vetoed | Dawes, 


pape 

the bill. These papers contain proof sufficient to satisfy anybody that 
the applicant is entitled to the pension. I firmly believe if the Presi- 
dent had seen these papers and examined them the bill would now be 
a law and we should be saved the necessity of on the veto. 

Mr. HARRIS, Does the Senator from Maryland state that the Presi- 
dent sent to the Pension Office for the papers and was told they were 
not there? 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. The President sent for the papers, but 
it appears that when they were sent back from Congress after the bill 
had passed they were in some way misplaced in the Pension Office, and 
when the President sent there the clerks could not find them, and a 
m was sent to the President from which he inferred that no ap- 
plication had been made and no papers filed. 

Mr. HARRIS. He came to the conclusion that no application had 
ever been made to the Pension Office; and you think if he had seen the 
8 he mone have signed the bill? 

N, of Maryland. I feel certain that pensions have been 
pat from the foundation of this Government and even before its 


They were 
passed in the time of Lincoln; ise rant poet bs time of Grant, 


and they have been passed in the time of President Cleveland under 
i mstances. 


precisely similar circu 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to know how it is that a clerk com- 
petent to discharge the duties of his office in the Pension Office could 
make such a report. 

a WILSON, of Maryland. It is very strange. 

r. COCKRELL. Do they not keepin the Pension Office a record, 
Pan ae of the bundles of papers with the labels on them in each 
case? 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I can not state to the Senator from 
Missouri all the circumstances under which this report was made, but 
certain it is that the President had not the papers before him; certain 
it is that the President states in his veto message that he has been in- 
formed by the Pension Office that such papers were not there and were 
not in existence. I hold in my hand now the papers, and I think they 
prove the state of facts beyond all controversy, which if the President 
had known he never would have vetoed the bill. As I said before, 
there are precedents innumerable in the history of the Government of 
pension bills passed in just such cases. 

Mr. COCKRELL. One question. I want to get at the point of how 
this information came to be sent to the President that there were no 
papers on file and that there had been no application filed. Do they 
not keep in the Pension Office a record showing the name of the appli- 
cant, the date of his application, his post-office address, and whether 
the application has been acted on, whether it is pending, or whether it 
has as allowed ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I presume they do, but I can only ac- 
count for it by the carelessness on the part of the clerk on whose infor- 
mation the President acted. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I am thoroughly satisfied myself from my 
examination of this case, not being on the committee at the time it was 
originally examined, that there was a mistake, and that this is a meri- 
torious case, and that it ought to pass, everybody to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of the 
bill, the objections of th the President of the United States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; on which question the yeas and nays will be 
taken in accordance with the requirement of the Constitution. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PLATT — — his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON ], but I think on this vote I 
may vote. I vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the resalt was announced—yeas 
50, nays 0; as follows: 


Iam paired with 


YEAS—B0. 
Allison, Edmunds, Kenna, Sawyer, 
Beck, McMillan, Sewell, 
Berry, George, Mahone, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Manderson, Spooner, 
Blair, Gorman Maxey, ler, 
Butler, Kale, Mitohetl of O Yarn 

er, ell of Oreg. est, 
Call, Harrison, Palmer, * Walthall, 
Cameron, Hawley, Payne, Whitthorne, 
„ Hearst, Platt, Wilson of Iowa, 
Conger, ‘oar, Pugh, Wilson of Md. 
Ingalls, Ransom, 

Dolph, Jones of Arkansas, Riddleberger, 

NAYS—0, 

ABSENT—25. 
Aldrich, Evarts, Togan, Sabin, 
Bowen. Fair, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Frye, Mitchell of Pa., 3 
Chace, Hampton, Morgan, Vance, 
Coke, Harris, Morrill, Voorhees. 
Colquitt, Jonesof Florida, Pike, 
Jones of N Plumb, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is passed unanimously. 
COURTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. BLAIR. We should like to consider some more of these cases 
this evening. 5 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want toask unanimous consent to do something. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill for the southern district of Cal- 
ifornia may be taken up, considered, and passed. We can do it before 
6 o’clock, and our friends from California have not asked any favors of 
the Senate, and for them I make this request. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5196) to detach certain counties 
from the United States judicial district of California and create the 
United States judicial district of Southern California. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent to extend the time for 
the recess five minutes. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made if there be 
no objection. The Chair hears none. The amendments reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary to this bill will be stated. 

The first amendment by the Committee on the Judiciary 
was to strike out section 4, in the following words: 


Sec.4. That the circuit or district court for either of said districts may, in its 
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discretion, order special terms, and ordera grand or petit jury, or both, to attend 
the same, by an order to be entered of record twenty before the day at 
which said special terms shall be ordered to convene; and said courts, respect- 
ively, at such special terms shall have all 5 have ata pa bran 
term appointed by law: i however, no special term of said it 
court for either district shall be appointed except by and with the concurrence 
and consent of either the circuit judge or circuit justice. a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, line 4, after the word pay- 


able, to strike out monthly“ and insert ‘‘quarterly;’’ so as to 
read: 


Sec, 8. That there shall be appointed a district judge for said southern dis- 
triet of California, who shall —— therein, and who shall receive an annual 
salary of $4,000, payable quarterly from the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, line 6, after the word“ fixed,“ 
to insert ‘‘and limited; and in the samesection, after the word law,“ 
at the end of line 7, to strike out the words: 

The same person may be appointed clerk of both courts, 


So as to make the section read: 

Sxc. 9. That the circuit and district judges of said southern district of Califor- 
nia shall each, respectively, appoint a clerk for their NN courts, who shall 
reside and keep their office at Los Angeles, in said d and who shall re- 
ceive such fees and compensation for services performed by them, respectively, 
as are now fixed and limited by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment in section 11, line 5, after the words ‘‘and 
emoluments now,” to strike out received by them” and insert pro- 
vided by law ;’’ so as to make the section read: A 

Sec, 11. That nothing in this act shall in any manner affect the tenure of of- 
fice of reel Joa mare United States attorney, or other officers of the present 
district of California, who shal vely, be entitled to the same salaries, 
fees, and emoluments now provided by law, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after section 11, to insert the following 
new section: 


Src. 12. That all offenses heretofore committed in the district of California 
shall be prosecuted, tried,and determined in the same manner and with the 
same effect, to all intents and purposes, as if this act had not been passed. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Tne next amendment was to strike out section 12 of the bill, as 
follows: 


Sec. 12. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and ask for a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. EDMUNDS, 
Mr. INGALLS, and Mr. Pau were appointed. 


ENOLS LLOYD. 


Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask the Senate to consider a little House 
bill of nine lines favorably reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs—House bill 3318. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the consideration of a 
pill the title of which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3318) for the relief of Enols 
Lloyd.” 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It provides for payment to Enols Lloyd 
of the pay of a wagoner of artillery from the 10th of May, 1883, to the 
Ist of nber, 1864, on account of services rendered in that capacity 
in Battery G, First Michigan Light Artillery Volunteers. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PACKING AND SELLING CUT TOBACCO. 

Mr. MAHONE. [I offer an amendment which I intend to propose to 
the bill (H. R. 8738) to.so farther amend section 3362 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended and section 3363 as makes a distinction in the 
mode of packing and selling tobacco, and I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 


* REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MAHONE. I had no opportunity in the morning hour to make 
some reports. I now desire to report from the Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds without amendment the bill (H. R. 9371) for 
the completion of a publie building at Santa Fé, N. Mex. 
I also report from the same committee with an amendment the bill 
(S. 1597) for the erection of a Pages building at Yonkers, N. Y. 
t may lie on the table instead of go- 


Mr. MILLER. I ask that 


ing to the Calendar; I desire to ask weanimous consent this evening or 
to-morrow er Bia 4o passt. 

a HARRIS. It will be th the same position if put on the Calen- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the table. 

Mr. MAHONE. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
report a joint resolution from the House of Representatives, that only 
embraces about five lines, which is necessary to give effect to a public 
building bill passed for the State of Georgia some weeks ago, and I ask 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is not time now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 6 o’clock and 5 minutes 
be arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to declare a recess until 8 
o’ A 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
PETITION. 


Mr. BLAIR presented the petition of Mrs. Sarah E. Rose, of Bloom- 
field, N. J., praying remuneration on account of confiscation of the 
schooner W. H. Rutan by the Government; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


R. A. FENNELL, 


Mr. VANCE, from the Committee to audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following resolution for con- 
sideration: x 

That one month’s pay, from 15th April to the 15th May, Fe paid by 


tl of the Senate out of the contingent fund of the Senate to R. A, 
Fennell, a messenger removed from office. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2888) granting a pension to 
J. Nottage; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI RIVER COMMISSIONS, 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a joint reso- 
lution and to put it upon its passage. s 

The joint resolution (S. R. 83) for the payment of the salaries of the 
Mississippi and Missouri River Commissions, and for other purposes, was 
read the first time by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the joint resolution ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have no objection to its being considered sub- 
ject to objection. 3 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
subject to objection. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it resolved, e. That the sum of $50,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, be, and is hereby, appropriated for the payment of the 
salaries, 2 and office expenses, and contingencies of the Mississippi River 
Commission and the assistant engineers under them; and the sum of $20,000 is 
hereby appropiated for the payment of the salaries, traveling and office ex- 
penses, and contingencies of the Missouri River Commission and assistant en- 
gineers under them, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishall reserve the right toobject. As it is taken 
up, I should like to have the Senator from Iowa explain how it happens 
that after the sundry civil bill, and the deficiency bill, and the river 
and harbor bill, and every other kind of a bill has been d of, 
that it turns out that it a a special and speedy appropriation of 
this kind to carry on the - 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill explain. Hitherto it has been the custom 
to appropriate for these two commissions in thesundry civil bill. The 
Senate inserted these two items in the sundry civil bill, and they passed 
the Senate. When the bill came into conference it was insisted on the 
2 the conferees of the House that this properly and appropriately 

0 to the river and harbor bill, which I think was a very reason- 
able , and they insisted that they would not appropriate for it in 
the sundry civil bill. ‘Thereupon the Senate conferees agreed that the 
item might be stricken from the sundry civil bill, and it was so done. 

Immediately I notified the chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
and another conferee on the part of the Senate on the river and harbor 
bill that this was stricken from the sundry civil bill, and that if 
vided for at all it should be provided for in the river and harbor bill. 

The conferees on the river and harbor bill provided for the continu- 
ance of the work on the 8 River and on the Missouri River 
under these commissions, but failed to make provisions for the neces- 
sary expenses of the two commissions, so that the river and harbor bill 
thus having pon to-day without this provision, and the sundry civil 
bill also having been passed without the provision, if these two com- 
missions are to remain in charge of the work on the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers it is necessary that the joint resolution should be 


passed. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. It is certainly a very singular thing that this em- 
irical kind of legislation in what is supposed to be happily the last 
urs of the session has to be resorted to, when two committees 


Is there objection to the present con- 


The joint resolution will be read, 
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within twenty-four hours, one or the other or both of which ought to 
have had this item, if it be proper, as I have no reason to doubtit is, in 
one or the other of those bills, should follow right on after the passage of 
those bills, and it is necessary to have a separate measure to piece out 
one or the other of those two bills. I do not like that kind of legis- 
lation, but I shall not object if my friend from Iowa states, as I under- 
stood him to do, that this provision is precisely in the form in which 
it stood in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is, except that the amount is reduced in one in- 
stance from $100,000 to $50,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the modus is the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. The modus is substantially the same. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I shall not object, but I hope it will never 
be done again. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope not either; and I wish to say that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is inno sense responsible for this failure. It 
is a matter which properly and legitimately belongs to the river and 
harbor bill, and it ought to have been provided for in that bill. 

Another reason why the sundry civil bill does not contain it is the 
fact that up to the very last moment, and up to the report of the con- 
ferees on the part of the two Houses, it was not known whether the 
Mississippi River Commission would be abolished or continued, because 
the House bill abolished the Mississippi River and Missouri River Com- 
missions. The matter was thus held in controversy until the very last 
moment, and it was not until to-day that it was known whether the 
river and harbor bill would include these two commissions. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate. I 
will simply say that the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
is mistaken in saying that this provision properly belonged to the river 
and harbor bill. It never has been put upon that bill. However, I 
do not care to debate the question. I wish to have the joint resolution 


By unanimous consent the joint resolution was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAVANNATI. 


Mr. SPOONER. When the Senate took the recess the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Manone] I think had the floor to make some reports 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. He had not 
finished, and asked me, stating that he could not be here this evening, 
to make for him a favorable report, and to ask that the measure be 
acted upon at this time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The last part I object to. 

Mr. SPOONER. It will take but a moment; it is a House resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ator from Wisconsin will be read by its title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution (H. Res. 209) permitting the 
public building authorized by act of Congress approved June 30, 1886, 
at Savannah, Ga., to be located not less than 40 feet from any other 
building, instead of 50 feet, as provided in said act. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution ? 3 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iobjectforthetime being, until I can understand it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I can explain it in a moment. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to see the old law. 

Mr. SPOONER. The old law which was passed 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the joint res- 
olution can not now be considered. , 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT YONKERS. 


Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill (S. 1597) 
for the erection of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y., which was re- 
ported favorably by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]just be- 
fore the recess, A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection ? 

ae EDMUNDS. I object for the time being, until I can under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to call up Order of Business 1865. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to inquire for my own satisfaction 
what information the Senator from Vermont desires to have in regard 
to these measures. : 


RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the Senate proceed to tle consideration of a resolution on 
the Calendar. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted. by Mr. 
BLAIR July 31, 1886: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be directed to continue. 
with a view to its completion. during the ensuing vacation, the investigation of 
the relations between labor and capital authorized and directed by Senate reso- 
lutions of August 7, 1882,and February 26, 1883, with the same rights and powers 
conferred by previous resolutions of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on proceeding to the 
consideration of the resolution. 


The resolution reported by the Sen- 


Mr. COCKRELL. Is that in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion is made to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution, which is in order. 

Mr. BLAIR. It will take but a moment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Senate, 
and the question is on agreeing to it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Last year the committee was directed to proceed to the 
completion of its investigation, which is already substantially com- 
pleted. It remains to prepare a single volume. Much of the evidence 
has been obtained and taken; but I w: i of the committee, and 
owing to the fact that my dlection did not take place until after the 
termination of the session a question wis raised as to my authority to 
proceed in the expenditure of public money. I thought it was a ques- 
tion which was so serious that I did not undertake the completion of 
the work; and so it has not been done to the present time, There will 
not be any great amount of expense attending it, an simgly desire 
authority todo in the coming vacation what otherwise would have been 
done in the last. 

Mr. TELLER. How much will be the expense? 

Mr. BLAIR. Of course I can not tell exactly. I have no idea that 
it will be $2,000. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. It will be the expense of a regular clerk and 
stenographer and the paraphernalia, I suppose, that attends these spe- 
cial committees. 

Mr. BLAIR. There have been some eight or ten of the kind already 
granted at this session; and I assure the Senator that if the committee 
has a clerk, and it needs to have one, there will not probably be occa- 
sion for the amount of expense that would otherwise attend the em- 
ployment of a clerk, as it is impossible to complete this work without 
some assistance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does this refer to those four or five volumes of 
reports that were printed two or three years ago? 

Mr. BLAIR. It refers to the completion of the last volume. Four 
of them are already complete and published. The remaining, the fifth 
volume, is ially pre 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. - Are you going to eommence the work over again 
and go over the same field that you did in the beginning, and get up 
another investigation, going all over the country, taking additional 
testimony, and bringing in four or five volumes more? 

Mr. BLAIR. There is not the slightest design of anything of the 
sort. A corresponding committee of the House of Representatives has 
been authorized to go on and make a similar‘investigation during the 
coming yacation. I assure the Senator that the committee, so far as I 
know anything about it, has only one desire, and that is to get through 
with what it has undertaken. It-is not likely to attempt anything 
farther than is absolutely necessary to the completion of the work that 
has been placed upon it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am opposed to all these peripatetic committees. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know that I want to object to the comple- 
tion of the work of the committee, but I wish to give notice that here- 
after I shall object to all this class of expenditures. I believe that we 
have been expending a great deal of money which has been thrown 
away in enterprises of this kind. I want now to give notice that I 
shall feel at liberty hereafter, when a proposition of this kind is made, 
to antagonize it, no matter who makes it. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to—ayes 21, noes not counted. 

MILITARY SITE ON LAKE MICHIGAN. 


Mr. CULLOM. Before my colleague [Mr. LoGAN] went away he 
made one or two efforts to get up a joint resolution which he had in- 
troduced and which he was very anxious to have passed. I hope the 
Senate will allow it to come up and be acted upon at this time. It is 
Senate joint resolution 78. S 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tllinois moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. R. 78) authorizing the Secretary of War to accept certain lands, 
&c., near Chicago, III. 

Mr. BECK. That can not go by unanimous consent. 
ject to its consideration, but I desire to debate it. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that it be now considered. 

Mr. BECK. I do not object to its consideration, but I shall oppose 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Illinois moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution which 
has been indicated. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION DILL. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following report; which was read: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendmentsof the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes, having met, after full and and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


I do not ob- 


lows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 21,22, 


5 
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26, 29, 31. 32. 33, S4, 35, 37. 41,45, 50, 59. 61, 75, 76, 77, $1, 82, 88,84, 87. 
106, 107, 110, 113, 119, 122, 124, 125. 126, 131. 135. 136. 1 
164, 174, 178, 178. 182; 183. 185, 188, 193, 109, 200, 201. 
236. 1 


89, 6, 103, 104, 105, 
149, 150,154, 159, 161, 162, 163, 
207, 219, 222, 202, 2 231, 235, and 


That the Mouse recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, 3. 8, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 27, 28, 30, 42. 46, 47, 49, 51, 52, 83. 54, 55, 56,57, 88. 
60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 118, 120, 123, 127, 131, 133, 137, 
140, 141, 142, 148, 151, 152, 155, 160, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 175, 177, 180, 181, 184, 189, 190. 191, 
192, 194, 196, 197. 198. 202, 203, 205, 206, 208, 209, 210, 211, 214, 215, 216, 217, 225, 227, 228, 220, 
230, 238, and 239, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1; That the House recede from its dissgrecméntto the 
amendment of the Senate numbered I, and agree tothe same with nn amend- 
ment as follows; In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert ‘$10,000; " 
and the Senate agree to the same. £ 

Amendment numbered5: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in saidamendment insert '* $50,000 ;" 
and the Senate agree to the same. . 

‘Amendments numbered 6 and 7: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 6 and 7, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendments strike out the amended paragraph; snd the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment òf the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
„815,000; and the Senate agree to the same. à 

Amendment numbered 23; That the House recede from its disayrcement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment. as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
“$500;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
“$15,000 ;* and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
theamendment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same withanamend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of thesum proposed in said amendment insert 512.000; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 38; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu ofthe sum proposed in said amendment insert '' $35,000 ;"" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its di eement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with on amend- 
mentas follows: In lieuofthesum proposed in said amendment insert $50,000; " 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and a to the samo with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
810,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
820,000; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from ite disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the eon proposed in said amendment insert 
“$1,200; ™ and the Seunte agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendmentnumbered 63: That the House recede from its dizagrecinent tothe 
amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: The Light-House Board is hereby authorized to 

lace 9 light-ship off the south end of Ram Island Reef, Fisher's Islund Sound, 
—.— sland Sound, New York; and the Gene agros to the same, 

Amendment numbered 741; That the Senate e from its dissgreement to 
theamendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its amendment to the 
Senate amendment numbered 78, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of 
said Senate amendment the words Great Kanawha River, West Virginia ;" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numered 79: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert Seo. %; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80; That the House recede from its disugreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken outinsert 
the following: And ineinding traveling e nses of officers and men of the 
Navy on duty; for commutation to officers of the field force while on fleld duty, 
ata rate to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury not exceeding $2.50 per 
day ench; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 8g. 00; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from iis disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 83 0%: and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert FI %s,“ and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 90; That the House recede from iis disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and a to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum propo: insert 8,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 2 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from iis disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $190,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80; That the House recede from its disngrcement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken out insert 
the following: “And including traveling expenses of officors and men of the 
Navy onduty; forcommutation to officers of the field foree while on field duty, 
ata rate to be fixed by the Secretary of che Treasury not ereceding $2.50 per 
day each: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its disgreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered S, and a 
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the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 8,00; and the 
Senate a; ‘to the same, 

ment numbered 86: That the Honse recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and e to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro insert ‘$3,000; "" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

e! ent numbered 88: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum Sensi, hasnt 81,500; and the 
Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $4,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$2,250;" and the 
Senate a, to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and © to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro insert 81,500; and the 
Senate a; to the same. z 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 94; and to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$3,000;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$101,550; ” and the 
Senate a to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its disagreement tothe 
amendment of the Senate numbered a to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows; In lieu of the matter pro; to be inserted insert the follow- 
ing: For furnishing points for State s, to yon ye as far as practicable 
in States where points have not been hed, $3,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. ' 

Amendment numbered 99; That the House recede from its disagreement tothe 
amendment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out line 1 of the matter ones to be inserted by said 
amendment, and in lieu of the sum 1 in the two lines of the matter 
proposed to be inserted insert 5128, 178.82; “ and the Senate agree to the’same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, and agree to the same with an 
amendmentas follows: In lines Il and Ia of d amendment strike out the words 
“the claimants or,“ and in lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
85,000: and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 138: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 138, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken out in- 
sert the following, y: “For extending the fourth floor around the whole 
building, to extend the wrought-iron ey oad, arate- iriden ht, heat, and ven- 
tilation for the new fourth-story rooms to used for record rooms, $61,000;" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 139: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 139, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken out insert 
the following: In all, $150,000; and the said Pension Office building shall be 
under the control of the Secretary of the Interior and subject to such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe; ™ ani! the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 143, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro insert the following: 
For introducing the electric light into the entire ate extension wing of tho 
Capitol, under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol, $20,000;" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate num 145, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter proposed to be stricken out by said 
amendment, and at the end thereofadd the following: ‘‘ Exceptonly so much as 
may be necessary to pay the actual cost of clerical services employed exclu- 
sively in contested cases,and they shall make report quarterly, under oath, of 
allexpenditures for such clerical services with vouchers for; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 153: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 15% and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
825,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 172: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 172, and a to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
“8500; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 173: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 173, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro; n said amendment insert 
815,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 179: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 179, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieuof the matter pro to be stricken out by said 
amendment insert “to be expended by contract or otherwise, as the President 
may determine;” and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 186: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 186,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ** $225,000; °” and the 
Senate tothe same. 

Amendment numbered 187; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 187,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 
“ Wharf at Fort Monroe, Virginia: In full for the construction and completion 
of a new wharf, and improvements to the roadway leading thereto, on the Gov- 
ernment reservation at Fortress Monroe, Va.,upon plans to be approved by 
the Secretary of War, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the 
purpose; and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 195: Thatthe House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 195, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert the following: “* And in reducing the force the enlisted men at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, denoted the ‘permanent party,’ shall first be mustered out: Provided 
That this restrietion shall not apply to the pay or commutation or expense of 
return from their stations to their homes of any enlisted men in excess of the 
four hundred and seventy men, accruing prior to the passage of this net; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 212: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 212, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed insert: For necessary 
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construction and repairs at Southern Branch, Hampton, Va., under estimate in 
Appendix Jj, pages 299 and 300, Book of Estimates for 1887, 87,500; and the 
Sennte agree to the same. N Š 

Amendment numbered 213: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 213, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $1.631,000;"? and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment nambered 220: ‘That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 220, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lien of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
, 000; and the Senate a to the same. ° 

Amendment numbered : That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 221, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
* $40,000;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 237: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 237,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment, after the word “and,” 
where it first occurs, insert the word “hereafter; ” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 243: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 243,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
amendment insert the ee. $ 

“Spo, 2. That the appropria ions herein provided for shall take-cfect from 
and after July 31, 1886. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 4 

/ : W. B. ALLISON, 
/ EUGENE HALE, 


. B, BECK, 

onsets: sa the part of the Senate, 
SAM, J. RANDALL, 
WM. H. FORNEY, 
THOS, RYAN, 

Managers on the part of the House, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to hear that explained. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to make an inquiry of the chairman of 
the committee. In a recent act a light-house was authorized to be 
erected at Gould Island in Narragansett Bay, and an appropriation was 
inserted by way of an amendment by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations for the equipment of that light-house. I should like to make 
an inquiry what disposition was made of that amendment by the com- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. ALLISON. That light-house, I think, was omitted from the 
bill as finally agreed on for the reason that on consultation with the 
two secretaries of the Light-House Board they stated that this light- 
house could be postponed until next year. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose that was on the ground that if there an 
accident did not happen, and if no wreck should occur there, caused by 
the absence of it, it would do justas wellnext year. If there was any 
need of the light-house, which is provided for by statute, that need it 
seems to me would be just as pressing between now and next year as 
after next year. Was the Senator informed by the secretaries of any 
reason why they thought it would be safe to do without a light-house 
until next year? 

Mr. ALLISON. I may say respecting the entire light-house provis- 
ion, covering an aggregate amounting to nearly $500,000 inserted by the 
Senate because of a bill which had tiie Senate a day or two be- 
fore, and which was reported by the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
the House conferees insisted that they would not agree to an appropri- 
ation for all these light-houses. We said to the House conferees that 
inasmuch as there had been a recent statute upon this subject, and an 
examination by the Committee on Commerce, we could make no dis- 
tinction between these light-houses in respect to our obligation to insert 
them in the bill, and that as it appeared to us from a recent adjudica- 
tion of one of our own committees and the action of the Senate and of 
the House, we pro to insert the whole of it. Thereupon the House 
conferees stated that they knew a portion of these light-houses could be 
postponed until next year; whereupon the two secretaries, the naval 
secretar, the Army secretary of the board, were called to ascertain 
what s} Ae done with these lights. 

The Gonld Island light—I speak from memory—is a light which is 
now supported, I believe, by one of the steamship companies whose 
boats traverse Long Island Sound, and it was thought that possibly 
they could maintain this light for another year, as they have main- 
tained it for a good many years, and that the Government could build 
it next year as well as now; and it was upon that idea that the con- 
ferees acted. 

Mr, DAWES. The amendment was left out on the advice of the 
Light-Honse Board? 

Mr, ALLISON. It was, 

Mr. TELLER. How much would it cost to put it in? 

Mr. ALLISON. It would cost $10,000, 

Mr. DAWES. One question more. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator what disposition was made of the amendment making an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for the purposes of education in Alaska? 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts takes the begin- 
ning and the ending of this bill and makes inquiries. The House con- 
ferees were not quite as vigorous on education in Alaska as were the 
Senate conferees. 

Mr. ZDMUNDS. They did not want light on either side of the con- 

Mr. ALLISON. No, they insisted that this item should bestricken 
out. After many friendly expressions of opinion on both sides it was 


finally arranged that $15,000 should be appropriated to the education 
of the native races in Alaska. 

Mr. DAWES. Ishould like to inquire if the committee went into 
an investigation to ascertain about how much schooling in Alaska 
$15,000 would support? . 

Mr. ALLISON. We did not go-into a detailed statement of that 
matter, although I think it would be healthy tọ make some Fe e 
tion upon the subject. We had before the conferees a report made 
a responsible agent of the Goyernment in Alaska, in which he sta 
distinctly that there was one school of which he had familiar knowl- 
edge wherein there were five pupils and three teachers, and we supposed 
there might fairly be a reduction in the number of teachers and in the 
ex in view of the statement made. 

Mr. DAWES. Did the committee consider whether it might not be 
better to improve the administration than to cut down the appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course we should be very glad to improve the 
administration if we could do so, but that we find is a very difficult 
task at this moment. 3 ; 

Mr. DAWES. One question more, if the Senator will excuse me. 
There was an amendment inserted by the Senate appropriating a suffi- 
cient sum for the purchase of some land at the Carlisle school. What 
disposition was made of that amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say that the Senate conferees very reluctantly 
surrendered that appropriation, and we did it upon the statement from 
the House conferees, first, that we were paying a considerable sum be- 
yond the value of the land, and, secondly, that the land which it was 
proposed to purchase was not in the immediate neighborhood of the 
present Carlisle school farm. 

Mr. TELLER. Then you were told what was not true, 

Mr. ALLISON. Very likely, but in the hurry of the moment we 
could not send to Carlisle for further information upon the subject, and 
concluded to let the matter go over until next winter. 

Mr. DAWES. It seems that I have been very unfortunate in my 
selection of inquiries thus far, and I shall omit making any more, lest 
I meet with farther disappointment. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say with reference to the Carlisle 
school that the committee had before it the report of the Department 
showing exactly how much this land would cost, the statement that it 
was adjoining theschool, abutting right on the present ground. Every 
fact that was neeessary the committee had in print, which had been 
submitted by the Department. I do not see why they should have 
taken the information of the conferees of the House upon the question 
when the Department had sent here under the signature of the Segre- 
tary of the Interior a full and complete statement. 

Mr. DAWES. And a statement of the precise cost. 

Mr. TELLER. ‘Together with a statement of the cost and just what 
was to be done with the money. If the conferees of the House made 
any statement that this land was not adjoining the land now occupied 
by the buildings they were certainly ignorant of the facts. 

Mr. ALLISON, It adjoins the barracks but, not the farm. i 

Mr. TELLER. The Government has not got any farm. The pub- 
lic-spirited, enterprising peòpleof this country have bought a farm and 
put it in the hands of trustees and it is held for the benefit of that 
school. The Government has never put a dollar in it, and it has no 
business to exact that it should be adjoining that farm, which is 2} 
miles away.’ It had nothing to do with this farm. The Government 
has not anyclaim onit. It is getting the value of rents and the profits 
out of it for the school, but it has never put in a dollar. 

Mr. DAWES. ‘The farm spoken of was donated to the school by a 
woman out of her own means, because the United States has never ap- 
propriated a dollar ſor the maintenance of the plant of that school. 
Every dollar that has been put in there has been put in by the char- 
itable contributions of those who have yielded to the solicitation of 
Captain Pratt; and this is the first attempt that was ever made to get 
the Government enlisted in purchasing means to carry on the school in 
the manner in which it ought to be done. 

Mr, ALLISON. I must congratulate the generous woman who do- 
nated this fund. À 

Mr. DAWES. Congratulate the school. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do. But so far as these particular 90 acres are 
concerned 

Mr. TELLER. One hundred and nine and a half acres. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Will the Senator from Colorado tell 
me the price per acre? 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that there are 109.57 acres that have 
been sold to parties who hold it for the purpose of turning it over to 
the Government at $18,500, without the intention or purpose of mak- 
ing a cent out of it. That is the fact, and that fact was before the 
committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. The appropriation proposed to be made was $37,000. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senate inserted $37,000 at the request of the 
Interior Department in a detailed statement which came to the com- 


mittee and which was before the Senate and was, or ought to have been, 
before the conference committee, showing exactly where every dollar of 
that money was to be used. 
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Mr. DAWES. And the items, 

Mr. TELLER. And the attempt now to say that that was all to buy 
a farm is simply an admission on the part of the conference committee 
that they have not given attention to this matter. They ought not to 
come here with*such a report; they ought not to be allowed to bring 
in a report here and legislate against the will of theSenate. The Sen- 
ate put this provision in the bill with understanding when the facts 
were before the Senate; and if the committee could not read that which 
was submitted to them, it was very strange, to say the least. 

Mr. BECK. I have only to say that we were in conference with the 
House conferees;and they believed that the price was extravagant; that 
the land adjoined the barracks and did not adjoin the farm, and that 
just as good land could be had for half the price; and they positively 
refused to agree to the Senate amendment. : 

When the Senator from Colorado says the conferees should not be al- 
lowed to come here with a report of this character, he forgets that the 
House of Representatives has as many rights as the Senate, that we have 
no power to control them, and that when we make a proposition to buy 
a farm and they will not agree to it, it not being a matter necessary to 
carry on the Government, we must yield if they insist upon it. A prop- 
osition made by one House and rejected by the other can not be enforced 
by the one that makes it. 

When it came to any proposition to carry on the Government under 
any existing law, then a different position was presented, but when a 
proposition came to buy a farm at a price which the House conferees 
said was double the value of it, detached altogether from the farm that 
is now used, no matter how they got their information, we were com- 
pelled to yield; but for any sentimental gentlemen to come here and 
tell us, after sitting in conference three days and three nights struggling 
to get what we could, that we ought not to be allowed to present a re- 
port that we can not force the House to agree to, I think is hardly be- 
coming. I was about to use stronger language. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well; I will not take any exception to what the 
Senator says and I will not take back anything I have said. I say that 
when the committee come here and make a statement, as they have 
eome here, and give the Senate to understand that the whole $37,000 
was for the purpose of buying the farm, they have simply failed to read 
the papers that were before them and that were before the Senate, and 
I say they ought not to make such a report to give the Senate to under- 
stand that they have receded from this amendment of the Senate be- 
cause there was a job in it, or because there was an extravagant outlay 
of money, when that statement is not supported by the facts before 
them. I do not care what the Senator from Kentucky may say or may 
think about it either. If they had not had the means of information, 
then there might have been some excuse. Thecommittee of the House 
had it; they all had it; every member of the conference committee had 
it, or could have got it; and what is more, to the personal knowledge 
of some members of that committee attention was called to the fact that 
only one-half of the money was to be paid for the farm, and the state- 
ment that the land can be bought for one-half the price proposed to be 
paid for this farm is not supported by a single fact. More money has 
been offered for that farm in cash than the parties now holding it propose 
to sell it to the Government of the United States for. 

Mr. BECK. I did not say that particular farm. I said they were 
seeking to buy a farm. 

Mr. TELLER. Itadjoins the ground on which all these public build- 
ings are. It is the most suitable piece of ground that can be had in 
that section, and there is no necessity for its being adjoining the farm 
that somebody gave, not one woman, as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has mistakenly supposed, buta great number of people, one woman 
giving $5,000, a farm that cost $23,000 as I recollect it—one woman 
giving $5,000, others giving $500, a thousand, &c., to do what the 
Government of the United States is abundantly able to do and that 
which it undertakes todo. This picayune method of doing business, 
of asking the people of the United States to contribute for a work that 
the Government by its attempts to do admits its obligation to do, is un- 
worthy of a great and rich people. Either we ought to do it, and do 
it like men, or we ought to abandon the whole thing. We might as 
well ask the charitable people to contribute to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the Penate and House of Representatives as to contribute to 
support the Indian schools if there is any obligation on the Govern- 
ment of the United States to support those schools, and if there is not, 
then we should abandon them at once. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Before we pass from the recollection of the appro- 
priation concerning Alaska, I wish to enter my protest, without blaming 
anybody but the United States Government for its gross neglect of the 
people, whom it may be said to have purchased from Russia. Russia 
cared for them, I will say, tenderly, took care of their education, their 
schools, and their churches. For the first time since the United States 
acquired that land, last year—I think that was the first time—we ap- 
propriated $25,000 for the purposes of education in Alaska, I do not 
know how far progress has been made in establishing schools; I do not 
know the details of the administration of that fund; but, as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts says, the remedy is to correct the administration 
and not cut the appropriation down and leave the body of teachers to 
make their way home as best they can, and to abandon 40 per cent. of 


the first attempt we have ever made to discharge our duty toward those 
people. A very considerable portion of them are not wild Indians by 
any means, but educated and religious people, people tolerably well ad- 
vanced in civilization, and this conduct of the United States is simply 
shameful. That is all. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, the Senate by a decisive vote, after 
some discussion, put in an item of $25,000 for education in Alaska, the 
same appropriation as last year, and after the members of the commit- 
tee had acknowledged the propriety and necessity of it. I wish more 
Senators would read the report of the agent in tion to education in 
Alaska than have read it. Instead of showing that there was a school 
there with five children and three teachers it goes on to state that the 
very action of the men sent by this Government into Alaska had broken 
up the schools, that when the charitable and religious public had car- 
ried on for years education in Alaska, the only gleam of light came 
from an appropriation by the United States, previous to which that peo- 
ple were sinking from their farmer education and from their former work 
in their churches and from their comfortable homes under rigid rules, 
e lends! ignorance, forsaking tosome extent their churches, 
losing entirely their educational opportunitiesand privileges under the 
rule of the Christian nation and people of the United States, 

There was a little appropriation given last year; and I have to say 
that but for the opposition, the wrongdoing, the shameful wrongdo- 
ing of officials of the United States sent there a few years ago, those 
schools which were flourishing would have continued to flourish until 
this time; but the persecution of the representatives of a Christian peo- 
ple destroyed here and there one or another of the schools and they left 
without scholars the teachers who had gone from motives of charity, of 
mercy, and of Christianity to that far-off land to teach for a pittance 
for the good of their kind. These agents of the Government drove away 
the children, brought suits against the teachers and against those who 
were carrying on the schools, turning them out of the old warehouses 
built by the Russians and improved and finished for school-houses by 
these missionaries and by these teachers. They were driving them out 
to make play-grounds for officers of this Government with the dancing 
girls of that Territory. That is the history of education in Alaska. 

I have before this expressed my gratitude that this administration had 
removed that class of officers, had sent better men there, who had some 
idea of the obligations which this country was under to a people whom 
we acquired by treaty, and to a people who by treaty we promised to 
take care of, and to look after the interests and the education of, to pre- 
serve to them their rights of religion, their schools, their churches, their 
houses, and keep them in their position as the Russians had done be- 
fore. The Senate saw and heard some of these things. They knew 
something about the condition of this country. It was discussed here 
somewhat, and by a positive and decided vote the Senate put into this 
bill, as the expression of its wish and the expression of its will, an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for education in Alaska. 

I have no knowledge which would authorize me to say why the com- 
mittee of the Senate did not carry out the will of the Senate, but I have 
a feeling for the pepe of that far-off land, in their ignorance and in 
their persecution and in their approaching degradation; I have an in- 
terest in them, partly because I am an American citizen and those people 
were acquired by treaty from a semi-barbarous government, and we 
have let them sink day by day, month by month, year by year, decade 
by decade from a peaceful and to some extent an educated condition, 
enjoying a quiet and a somewhat happy life, down to penury and want 
and ignorance, and, as far as the-restraining influences of their religion 
do not protect them, down to degradation. 

It is unworthy of the Senate, unworthy of Congress, unworthy of the 
American people that we should have to make appeals for fifteen or 
twenty-five or one hundred thousand dollars to educate, wards of 
this nation—not Indians, but civilized people, Christian le. 

Whatever the committee of the other House may have thought or 
whatever the committee of the Senate may heedlessly have admitted 
I regret; but I have no reproach to cast on any one. I regret more than 
I can express that when the attention of all the people of the United 
States was called by recent and frequent communications in the press 
to the condition of that country and by the indignation which followed 
the acts of our own agents there as they became known and were pub- 
lished in the religious and secular papers of the day—I say I regret 
more than I can express the shame that brands my people and my na- 
tion by failing to do even a small part of its duty to these remote, far- 
off people. 

1 desire to call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to the 
fact that I asked him to examine this subject and to examine it in ref- 
erence to the necessities and to the wants and to the condition of these 

ple, and to some extent the Senator from Kentucky did it and was 
in favor of this amendment when it was presented in the Senate, favored 
its passage, and did what an honest Scotchman ever will do—the right 
thing for the people. 

Mr. BECK. Now, I want to say to the Senator from Michigan that - 
he called my attention specially to this, and I examined it wfth all the 
care I could. We did urge it upon the House conferees as earnestly as 
we could, but we were met bya letter from one of our agents up there, 
which showed a very bad condition of things, and it was a struggle for 
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days to keep even the $15,000 that we retained in the bill. It was the 
best we could possibly do under the circumstances; and we came very 
near not getting one dollar allowed; and had it not been for the ear- 
nest effort made by the Senator from Michigan, and the efforts I tried 
to make because of the faith I had in his statements and because of 
the examination I made at his request, I doubt whether he would have 
been able to do better in the face of such a letter as was read to us 
(which, I am sorry to say, reflected somewhat severely on the manage- 
ment of the schools up there and was very hard to answer). Iam glad 
we got this much; I am sorry we did not get more; but I assure him 
we could not get another dollar. 

Mr. CONGER. Is the Senator willing to give the name of the 
writer? 

Mr. BECK. Ihave not the letter with me; it was carried to the 
House, and I would not like to call names. 

Mr. CONGER. I think I know. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not remember the name of the writer, but it 
was written by a Treasury agent. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, it was a Treasury agent; I know that. 

Mr. CONGER. No doubt of it; it is such kind of men that we send 
to that region, who join with the Indians in making with their ram 
and molasses their kootchinoo. I know them; they are tracked all 
over that country; any one who goes there will see them. Whoever 
reads their statements will find out what kind of men they are. I 
characterized those men a short time ago—the Lord knows I did not 
believe this administration had sent there one of that class. I thought 
they had rooted them out, root and branch; but if there is anybody there 
left to write letters to a conference committee to give up education in 
Alaska, to turn over the children, the girls to degradation and the boys 
to infamy, I trust that the President of the United States, whether the 

m be a Treasury agent or governor or commissioner or judge or 
district attorney of that region, will do as he has done heretofore in re- 
gard to officials there, reach out, even far off across the British territory, 
his strong hand of power and drag the villain home. 

That is the kind of men who destroy the prospects of the people in 
Alaska; that is the kind of men who are thwarting and have been for 
years the earnest endeavors of Christian people, of philanthropic peo- 
ple, of the Government itself, to do something good and useful to those 
wards of this nation. I had hoped that they were all gone; I had 
hoped that that class would never reappear there as the representatives 
of the dignity and majesty of this nation. Many of them have been 
recalled. ; 


Now, in contrast with this man, whocver he may be—I do not care 
for his name if he has written such a letter as that—take the conduct 
of the naval officers and the revenue marine officers, whose names are 
reverenced wherever their good deeds have been known for the last five 
or six years, without authority of law but yielding to the manly and 
noble and decorous influences which they as they went up and 
down on the Government boats there, restraining vice, preventing 
drunkenness, preventing lechery, preventing degradation, until their 
names have become a watchword for virtue and honor and manliness 
among the officers of the United States. 

Then compare ‘that conduct with that of some of the men whose 
names were sent here, and Iam ashamed to say by an administration 
with which I was in accord, and who have been removed properly by 
an administration with which I am not politically in acco Contrast 
those officers of the Navy and the revenue marine, whose names are held 
in remembrance by all the good people of that region and of the United 
States for their kindly influence and protection to schools, with these 
other officers of the United States, paid with the money of the United 
States, sent there to represent the honor and dignity and glory of the 
United States, who write back such letters as this man has written and 
as many other agents of the United States have written. I have them 
in my possession now, letters which I would be ashamed to read in the 
presence of a virtuous and enlightened audience. 

Now, may we not have a farther conference on this matter? I do 
not know whether this report is final or only partial; but if we could 
have a further conference we could express the opinion of the Senate 
upon that appropriation of $25,000, for it is not the amount, it is the 
cutting down even of the little pittance given that isso shameful. I 
should hope that another committee would insist upon retaining at 
least what the Senate has voted in. 

Sir, I speak- with some feeling on thissubject. Ihave read and studied 
as carefully as I was able the reports of Wilkes’s expedition in 1836 and 
1837, I think it was, and Gouverneur Morris’s report when he was the 
agent of the Government in that country, and the reports of other offi- 
cers; I have read all that I could find and two or three lately published 
books in regard to the condition of Alaska, and Iam interested in that 
people and I have become interested in the honor of the United States 
in maintaining its own dignity and its own interests there, and I 
have no reproaches, as I said, to east on the committee. I believe they 
have done all they thought they could, but if it be further opened, 
unless this report is final, I would ask the committee in the name of 
the Senate that put the appropriation there to stand by that appro- 

` priation, and I have no doubt, on proper representations, the House con- 


ferees would see its importance and yield to the desire of the Senate in 
this respect. ; 

Mr. HAWLEY. Before we leave this point I beg leave to say just a 
few words. 

I do not know who that anonymous man was who vilified the schools 
and the cause of education in Alaska, but I look to higher official sources. 
Here is an official report of the officer in charge of education in Alaska 
under the laws passed a year or two ago, which was transmitted to the 
Senate in response to a resolution and referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories March 4, 1886, and ordered to be printed—a considerable pam- 
phlet, n reviewing the whole subject. Governor Swineſord, 
of Alaska, in his annual report of last autumn, says: 

The native Alaskans, as a rule, are industrious and provident, living in per- 
manent and substantial homes, aud all are self- ning. These people, it 
should be understood, are not Indians. Their appearance, habits, language, 
complexion, and even their anatomy, mark them as a race wholly different 
and distinct from the Indian tribes inhabiting other portions of the United 
States. They are far superior intellectually, if not in physical development, to 
the Indian of the plains; are industrious, more or less skillful workers in 
woods and metals; and that they are shrewd, sharp traders all who have had 
dealings with them will, I think, be willing to testify. They yield readily to 
civilizing influences, and can, with much less care than has n bestowed 
upon native tribes elsewhere, be educated up to the standard of good and in- 
telligent citizenship. 


F. A. Walker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as long ago as 1872, 
in an official communication, said: 4 

For myself, I have never believed that the natives of Alaska were Indians 
within the meaning of the Constitution any more than are Esquimaux or Kan- 
akas, and I am disposed to avoid entirely the use of the word Indian“ as ap- 
plied to them. 

He goes on to speak well of them, as Governor Swineford does. I 
put this report of Mr. Jackson and also the report of the governor of 
Alaska against this unknown agent of the Treasury Department. The 
governor in his official report as governor says—I read this language 
to correct an error into which I fell when I was up before: 

The organic act, approved May 17.1881 

The first time we ever attempted to organize anything like a govern- 
ment for these people— 
provided an eee - of $25,000 for the education of the children of school 

T 


age in the Territory of Alaska, without reference to race,” and by actof July 4, 
1884, a further appropriation of $15,000 is made, 


Forty thousand dollars in the aggregate, and it was $25,000 last year 
and $15,000 this year, and next year where will it be? The Russians 
had very good schools in portions of Alaska, but the schools were 
abandoned and the teachers went home to Russia when we took pos- 
session of the Territory. The governor says: 

The general agent reports that he has, during the past summer, established 
and placed competent teachers in chai of schools at Juneau, Sitka, Wrangell, 
Jackson, Boyd (Hoonah), Haines, and Unalaska. A corps of teachers has also 
been sent to establish sc Is on the Kuskokwim River, 150 miles above where 
it empties into the Bering Sea. The schooner on which these teachers sailed ar- 
rived at the mouth of the river on the 19th of June, and presumably by this 
time have their buildings up and their schools in operation. 

I suppose they must come home, 

The governor proceeds to say: 

In this connection I desire to say that in my opinion the sum appropriated 
for the establi ent and maintenance of common schools in Alaska is not 
nearly sufficient, No argument is needed to establish this fact. A glance ata 
= showing the location of the schools enumerated as having already been 
and remaining yet to be lished ought to be sufficiently convincing. Aside 
from the cost of their original establishment, the supervision and control in- 
volves many thousands of miles of expensive travel annually on the part of the 
2 agent and the teachers. The appropriation should be increased to at 


From two or three little islands up in that sea we get a very good 
interest on all the money we paid for Alaska, and the manner in which 
we are discharging our duty to the people whom Russia educated is 
seen by the appropriation in this bill. . 

Mr. DOLPH, Mr. President, I do not feel like letting this oppor- 
tunity pass without adding my protest to those which have already 
been made against the action of the committee, and my disapproval of 
the inadequate appropriation for schools in Alaska, which is less by the 
conference report than the amount placed in the bill by the Senate. 
By the act providing a ciyil government for the district of Alaska, sec- 
tion 13, it was provided: 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall make needful and proper provision 
for the education of the children of school age in the Territory of Alaska, with- 
on —— to race, until such time as permanent provision shal! be made for 

- By the same act there was appropriated $25,000 for the support of 
schools in Alaska for children without.reference to race. At the same 
session by the Indian appropriation bill there was appropriated $15,000 
for industrial schools, and at the second session of the Forty-eighth 
Congress there was appropriated $20,000 for industrial schools. Those 
are all the appropriations for schools in Alaska, except the appropria- 
tion made at the present session of $20,000 for industrial schools, and 
as my recollection now serves me a previous appropriation of $50,000 
which was never expended and which lapsed into the Treasury. 

The appropriation of $20,000 for industrial schools will not afford 
school privileges for over one hundred and seventy-five pupils. There 
are in Alaska to-day, besides the white and Russian inhabitants, from 
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‘thirty-three to thirty-five thousand natives. There are-at least ten 
thousand children in Alaska of school age, from six to twenty-one years 
ofage. There are in Southern Alaska, where schools haye been estab- 


lished and are now in operation, at least twenty-five hundred children |. 


‘of school age. There were in the schools which were established last 
year, and carried on by the appropriation made at tlie first session of 
the Forty-eighth Congress, at legst a thousand children, Indian, white, 
Russian, and Aleutian. ' 

It took the Interior Department a year to deyise a pian for the ex- 
penditure of the money appropriated by the organic act of the Territory, 
so that the schools in 1885 and 1886 have been carried on by appropri- 
ations made for the year 1884~’85, > There uevcr has been but one ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for day schools, schools in which oli the children 
of school age in the Territory, without reference to rug to be edn- 
cated. The teachers who are engaged in these schools were brought | 
from the East. ‘They went to Alaska with the expectation that Con- | 
gress would continue. the policy of educating the children there. If | 
there is an appropriation of only $15,000 for the support of these 
schools a large portion of the thousand children who have been in 
school during the last year must be remanded back to ignorance, and the | 
teachers will be left without employment and without the means of re- 
turning to their homes, three or four thousand miles away. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with what has been said in to 
the conduct of the schools in Alaska. It must be remembered that the 
day svhools have been in operatior but a single year; that Alaska is a 

us! crritory, containing over500,000square miles, withoutreads, with- 

Ans of transportation, and that these native childremare scattered 

ver -ll this vast territory, living, some of them, in villages along the 
¿enst ab preat distances from each other. To expect that schools estab- 
Ushe | amd governed by rules established by an exectilive department 
of the Government should become models of excellence in a single 

anl that we should have efficient schools for {en thousand chil- 
hed with the small appropriation of $25,000 for nn entire school year 
crous. | 
in Alaska myself last year and made ingyuirs in rezard to these 
ad saw some of them, and I disagree with {he writorof tho let 
hich las been mentioned as having been received froni n benen 
eget, So far as I could learn, the schools were bring conducted wtu 
bility and with economy, and were doing a good work. In tlds ees- 
en T submit, and ask the Secretary to read, an exirict 
port of the first grand jury ever assembled in the Tern twy by show 
what this official body says in regard to these schools 
statement against the letter of the Treasury agent. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be rens 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Extract ofa report of the grand jury, in the district court of Cie Luce! i 
for the district of Alaska, May term, 1888. 

We have visited the several schools in Sitka under Govermeut patrornes 
and have been much pleased with their showing. The Indian schvol is gradually 
winning its way to the favor ofthe natives. The whiteschool is inrgely attended, 
and much interest is manifested by its pupils in their studies. The training 
school under charge of the Presbyterian mission board seems to be well con- 
ducted, and all these schools are under zealous management and evidently ac- 
complishing much good. A proper Government building, however, should be 
~rovided for the Indian school, as the present ſu rented) one is notat all suitable 
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ur comfortable. That used for the ‘hia children is not convon\ontly located or 
- Metently large. It is desirable that a new building should be erected suffi- 
ti large to accommodate the increase of attendance and in si locality af | 


‘lng convenient play-grounds, 
ili og now used, 


Iz. DOLPH. -Many of the children who are bosiu ets 


1 which do not exist inthoncighborhood of the 
} * á 


teck in thee 


de not Indians. They are natives, but ma: mats Cit 
ives ander the treaty of cession of this Territory io ss United Sintes, 
‘Tbe tied article of the treaty provides: 

Sho inhabitants of the ceded territory, according 


cure; Hut it 
lon uf nnolyl 


ta nlivies 


ure allegiance, may return to Russia within tit 
veo to romain in the ceded territory, they, with the etc.) 
iva tribes, shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all ty 


Nn 


acc ipo synnities of citizens of the United States, and shall bersa io mins weed ony 
teriosl ia the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
never has been any question but that the Aleuts ore citizens, 


nt 


‘here two thousand children of school age to-day in “Alaska sf 
American, Russian, and Aleut parentage. - Then the district court of 
the ‘Lerritory has decided that the Thlinget tribes are n25 citizens, and 
there are two thousand children of school age belonginx 
oo that there are four thousand children of citizens of l 
Territory of Alaska who must depend on appropriat ons i 

schools. We give the people of Alaska no Legislet =, 
toanake no laws, we make no provision for taxing pr=n*t 
izm school districts or educating their children, 

Wis. 

-Uhe governor of the Territory recommends an appr Han wtf 
(ov for these day schools, which are entirely distinct fro 
telicois, TheSecretary of the Interior recommends $25,0° i 
of Pepresentatiyes made noappropriation for the suppart u | 
T! a Senate placed a meager appropriation in the bill, nya Hho com 
iczençe committee come and propose to reduce it to the pub sum of 
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the people of Alaska no po as E have said, to organize schools or 
leyy taxes or to make nny expenditure ſor school purposes. The thing 
is a disgrace to Congres= to the American people. 

I hold in my hand the ostiinate of the amount required for schools 
which have been established aud which it is proposed to establish in 
the southern part of Aleska alone, giving the estimate for each school, 
the salaries of teachers, mal the amounts necessary for the organiza- 
tion of these schools. 4- follows: f 


WREST OF EDUCATION. 


Aw exhibit of the neca- of ihe “fund for the education of children in 
Alaska” for 1886-87. 


a es 4 8 
4 „ , . 
FF 
— — 8 3 z 3 sé 
2 23 3 23 3 3 
Ei ie wane a 3 
1e 7 . — 
t 
General ngent. — quate one . 
I. Moonah 41,500 L $100 
2. Juneau... 1,300 100 
3. Killsnoo. : 1, 200 100 509 
4. Bitka No. 1. bebe 800 |. 100 900 
5. Sitka No, 2. . 300 100 1.100 
6, Wrangel. ns uO). AND A REN f — 900 
7. Loring 7 1.500 100 350 3,000 4,050 
d. Kluwac 0 100 350 3,000 4,950 
0, Jackson, 300 100 80 e, 1,250 
10, Kodiak .. 1,500 100 350 |.. 2,150 
1. 7 1:500 100 350 |.. | 2150 
WB cecil Ree eke 1,500 100 0 Pisces onset 150 
18. BelkowgK Y dade SOA 0 100 350 4,950 
14. UONI R cen 5 1,500 100 200 2,000 
15. Atku 1,500" 100 100 2,200 
16. Reth! k 500 100 400 2,000 
17. Seint M are 1,500} , 100 400 | 2,200 
Grand total ; E 5 52,050 
i Í 2 — 


* Salary; eh and incidental expenses, 


jt sD pu very. well to iwprove the administration of these schools, 

you “ever will have a school system for Alaska, or, at least ſor 
+ years, without adeqnate appropriations by Congress. These 
wis oo detached; they «re many miles apart; there are no roads in 

re, and there «re no regular means of communication. 
Mony of the female teuciers to reach these schools have to travel for 
and for days iad nights in Indian canoes, paddled by na- 
in order to reach cs to educate the native children. They 
have ueno there from motives of duty, not for the compensation which 
i receive: they have cone there from the East to devote themselves 
to ilis work, and now it i= proposed to cut down the appropriation and 
leave them without support, and, as I said before, to remand these 
children, who have been covcivying the benefits of instruction in these 
schools, back to ignorance: 

I esired to say this much, without reflecting on anybody, because I 
tuke an interest inthis Patics, T repeat itis a disgrace to Congress to 
epprepriate only $15,000 to educate ten thousand children. 

Alr EDMUNDS, Mr. President, it must be pretty clear that there 
is an invincible repugua eon the part of the House of Representatives 


Lr 


nim 


ti 


athe 


hom J may now sperk with propriety on this conference report) 


predication. 


| whe are entirely in our heals and at our m 


The Senate has sent to the House a bill to aid the States 
in oslurating the children in our own States, chiefly with a view to help 
those States that did not saèn to havefully the means of doing it, which 
ats ute, apparently, to its last repose. 

uw, when under i treaty which has put these people under our 
citteges and w people te hom we have given, as the Senator from 
egon Mr. DoLpit] has well said, no authority to tax themselves 
deset up any kind of » school government even among themselves, 
and demanding our 


4 


ee, and entitled to it- the House of Representatives is unwilling 


| 
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Lak for the civil and reliz 


that anything more than the mere shadow and pretense of doing our 
duty shall go into this Lill, That is the way it stands. 

These people are entitely diferent in their situation from the people 
of any other Territory io shom we have given an automatic means of 
self-regulation and sel{su) ort and self-taxation. They have no such 
mower, and therefore if depends entirely upon Congress, and the Exec- 
ntive in carrying out ‘aws of Congress, to make any provision at 

i nnd educational welfare o that people, 
for whomrevery obligation of public faith toward Russia, of honor and 


) patriotism toward our oy ctiizens, should appeal to us, not only to be 


liberal but to be generons to take a large view of the case, and to pro- 
vide hiuple means foredocslion last year and this year and every year, 


| mutil they shall have grows: intoa condition where we shall allow them 


515, 000 to educate ten thousand children of school age, nwl Ihat im n- 


case where the obligation rests on the Government to make ade yuatc | aporeprmhal front the Lecssucy for any object it 


provision for their education. And all this notwithstanding we rive 


cechools.4 by p/PerritoriaL gnvermment, oshenever that time may come, to take 


eer abthemselyts 

Jud vel at moss he said, ux lhe chairman of the committee has said, 
anihas e eee fom Kentucky has said, that where money is to be 
l requires the afirma- 
he Haase: to do it; but when the House of Repre- 
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sentatives sent us after the expiration of the fiscal year, for the first 
time, this sundry civil appropriation bill, and when as rapidly as we 

` can, after a month of consideration, we have come to an end about it 
and sent it back to them and have put in what is really a pittance at 
the best for these purposes, the representatives of the House of Repre- 
sentatives say to us, Vou can have no bill at all, or you must leave 
that item out.“ 

That is what it comes to, and for one, although I am rather anxious 
to see the green hills of Vermont, I would rather stay here until De- 
cember on a question of this kind—not to undertake to-force the House 
of Representatives to do anything that they will not on consideration 
do, they are independent, but to undertake to persuade them that 
honor and justice and humanity and public policy require that a liberal 
provision should be made for these objects. 

You may, as the chairman of the committee has apparently convinced 
the Senator from Massachusetts, postpone the building of a light-house 
until next year, for the sea will be there and the islands will be there 
and, perhaps, the wrecks, and you can build it then; but what would 
be thought of any legislator in a State who postponed the school appro- 
priation for his State for one year? ‘There is the loss of a year that 
can never be repaired and that can never be brought back to you; and 
therefore it does not do for me to be told, Oh, well, we will wait, 
now as it is late in the session, and let it go to next year or some other 
year when the House of Representatives shall have been sufficiently edu- 
cated to understand the value of education and will be willing to appro- 
priate some money for these far-off dependent people.” 

Mr. President, I am going to vote against this report on this ground 
alone, to say nothing of others that might be mentioned, as a means of 
expressing my sense of disapprobation of this way of treating appropri- 
ation bills at the very tail end of the session after eight months have 
gone by, and then being told, under the pressure of being in the last 
days of the session, that we can not now appeal to the reason and re- 
flection and reconsideration of our friends at the other end of the Cap- 
itol to do what I think when they shall come to consider it they will 
be quite willing to do. 

Mr, MITCHELL, of Oregon. I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if he can inform me as to the fate of the amendment put 
in this bill by the Senate for the construction and introduction of new 
boilers for the steamer Albatross and for expenses of the voyage from 
New York to San Francisco? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was agreed to in the conference. The Alba- 
tross is safe. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I should also like to know from the 
chairman of the committee what was done with the amendment of 
$17,000, I think, on page 8 of the bill as reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, for approaches and heating apparatus for 
the custom-house and post-office at Port Townsend, Washington Terri- 
tory? : 

Mr. ALLISON, That is also safe, I am glad to say. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. Iam very glad to hear it. Then I 
would like to know what became of the amendment appropriating 
$60,000 for the establishment of a light-house at Cape Meares, Oregon ? 

Mr. ALLISON. That appropriation shares the fate of the Gould 
Island light-house. On consultation with the proper officers of the Light- 
House Board I regret to say that we were obliged to leave that out. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. On what ground? 

Mr. ALLISON. On the ground that it would be difficult to procure 
the site for this light-house within the present fiscal year. That is our 
recollection here, The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] and my- 
self concur that the difficulty as about obtaining the site... That was 
the difficulty with the Cape Meares light. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. What about the appropriation put in 
for a fish-hatchery on the Columbia River, its tributaries, or their 
branches? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam sorry to say that also was left out. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. On what ground? 

Mr. ALLISON. On the ground that the House of Representatives 
not seem to be quite ready to commence the work on the Columbia 

ver. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to inquire of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations in what condition is the provision as to the Yellowstone 
National Park? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam sorry to say to my friend that so far as his 
view and my own are concerned it is left rather dubious. The Honse 
of Representatives refused to agree to the Senate amendment, and I 
believe the very last thing we did before finally separating was to sur- 
render the amendment put on by the Senate in reference to the Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the House bill change the law? 

Mr. ALLISON. No. : 

Mr. VEST. The House simply appropriated $20,000 for. the con- 
struction and improvement of roads in the Yellowstone National Park, 
and made no appropriation for the salaries of the superintendent or the 
ten assistant superintendents. I have taken considerable interest in 
the Yellowstone National Park, and I do not propose now to deliver any 

paledietory on the subject. 
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Tam profoundly disgusted with the condition in which this park is 

now left, but I am not disheartened. I believe the sentiment of the 

e of this country is in favor of that park. I know the sentiment 

of this Senate is in favor of it, and I propose at the next meeting of 

Congress to urge the adoption of a bill now upon the Calendar provid- 

ing for the permanent government and improvement of that great res- 
ervation. . 

I had been aware for some time that an organized attempt would be 
made in the interest of speculators and land- grabbers to break up that 
park. The geysers and the waterfalls and the Yellowstone Lake re- 
mained there unnoticed until the greed and avarice of these people 
have been aroused by the number of visitors who have lately gone there, 
and this whole thing is intended for the purpose of breaking up that res- 
ervation, in order that these speculators, that these children of avarice 
and greed may grab, each one of them, as they can, one of these great, 
wonderful products of nature, that he may make as much money out 
of it as is possible at the expense of the people at large. 

The park was originated by my distinguished friend from Massachu- 
setts on my right [Mr. Dawes], who was the author of the law, and I 
have simply supplemented his exertions and acted as his adjutant in the 
whole matter, It was said yesterday in avery public place in this Cap- 
itol where I can neither speak nor vote that my interest in this Yellow- 
stone Park arose from the fact that a constituent of mine had. been 
appointed superintendent and that a number of Missourians had been 
appointed to positions under him. It is false. It is false, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Colonel Wear, the superintendent of that park, was appointed 
at the instance of my colleague and myself on account of his peculiar 
fitness for that position. The park had been going sadly to ruin and 
decay, and it was necessary to put some vitality in the enterprise, and 
we belieyed honestly that his appointment wonld do that thing. 

He was a distinguished soldier, a colonel in the Federal Army. He 
was an ardent sportsman, devoted to the chase, to outdoor liſe. We 
were not mistaken in that appointment; and a great deal of this oppo- 
sition has arisen from the fact that he hasstood against the specula- 
os and adventurers even at the peril of his life, and so stands there to- 

ay. 

This present legislation breaks up the park as effectually as if the 
original ‘act introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts had been 
repealed. It is proposed to put troops there. Soldiers are as utterly 
unfit for that daty as they would to become professors of ‘astronomy 
in any college in the Jand. 

It was stated publicly yesterday in another place from this that the 
present. superintendent had put in a lot of political appointees. It is 
not true. So far from that park being filled with my constituents, I 
have distinctly refused to give one single recommendation to Colonel 
Wear of a single citizen of my State, and I have invariably written to 
him to appoint men upon his personal acquaintance and npon their 
knowledge of the mountains and their fitness from their past lives for 
those. positions. 

Tallude to this because Colonel Wear can not speak for himself; and 
he now goes ont of office under this legislation. For the motive that 
prompts this attack upon me I have only the most unmitigated- con- 
tempt. It could only emanate from a small politician, whose political 
horizon is limited and bounded by the area of greed for office and. pat- 
ronage. 

It was said here the other day, and it was a cheap species of rhetoric 
which I shall not emulate, that this park was reserved for the rich and 
for the distinguished, and that the poor of the country were excluded 
from it. I assert here to-night that there is not one place of public 1e- 
sort on this whole continent where travel and accommodation are so 
cheap as in the Yellowstone National Park. There is no place wh-re 
the tourist or the visitor can travel and can be entertained for so small 
a sum as to-day upon that reservation: 

In the same line of attack upon the park it was said that the poor 
man’s cart was excluded, and that only wagons with tires 4 dnees 
broad were permitted in the park. Colonel Wear was held up here 
before the public opinion of the country as an aristocrat, an autocrat, 
who was seeking to exclude the carryalls and the ‘humble farm syazons 
that the poor man desired to take into that park, and that none but 
broad tires could be admitted there. ni 
Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], when 
this was made, telegraphed to the Department of tlie Interior, 


and here is the reply. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, August 2, 1435. 
Hon. Cras. F. MAXDERSON : 


In compliance with recommendation of Licutenant Kengman an order was 
issued to the superintendent May 25, 1886, requiring that all wagons engaged in 
heavy freighting over reads constructed or improved by Government in Yel- 
lowstone Park shall be equipped with tires not less than 4 inches wide. 

: II. L. MULDROW, Acting Seerelary. 


Mr. VEST. So it seems instead of this being a movement in favor 
of the aristocracy and titled and distinguished visitors, in lieu of thi» 
picture so graphically drawn on this floor.a few days ago of a Senator 


before whom the officials of the park made oriental salaams and genu- 
flections of humility, this order was issued at the instance of the engi- 
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neer officer in charge of the park, and not at the instance of Colonel 
Wear, and it was issued and properly issued to protect the roads in the 
park from destroyed by the heavy ore wagons that haul from 
Cinnabar to Cooke City. 

It is said that this park to-day is under the control of a hotel mo- 
nopoly. If the men who make this had the fairness and hon 
to go to the Interior De ent and investigate the lease under whic 
these hotels are built they would see that the Government has provided 
against a monopoly in every shape, form, or conception. It was in- 
tended in that lease, of which I myself was a critie at the instance of 
the Secretary of the Interior—it provided in that lease in the most com- 
plete terms that every citizen of the United States should have free 
access and there should be no especial privileges granted to any one. 
If I know myself, without pretending, without making the demagogic 
plea of being the especial friend of the poor man—if I know myself, I 
would be to no act of legislation which would look to a mo- 
nopoly on that subject in any shape or form. It is not true that any 
monopoly exists there to-day. 

But, Mr. President, I come now to a matter somewhat personal to 
myself, which I desire to notice very briefly. It was said also ina 
very public place in this Capitol yesterday: 

I desire to state here that the last I heard of the superintendent of that park 
was that he had become partially interested in a coal mine which was situated 
on the margin of the park; and that thereupon, or immediately thereafter, no 
doubt without the knowledge of the Senator who introduced the bill, a bill was 
introduced in the Senate of the United States which would cut off that portion 
of the park, leaving it in his possession with a title. If that is so, it indicates 
jobbery. Ido not mean to say that it was jobbery; but if an investigation is 
moved into this matter 115 anybody, I will undertake to introduce a gentleman 
of credible character to this House who claims to be able to give the informa- 
tion necessary to substantiate that fact. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator on which side of 
the park that is. 

Mr. VEST. The northern portion of it. 

Mr. TELLER. I can say that that was recommended by the Depart- 
ment a long time before the bill wasintroduced, that the northern line 
should be moved south. 

Mr. VEST. Not only that, but the 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will allow mea moment. The line is 
now north, running into Montana, The Department propose to have it 
moved south far enough to get upon the Wyoming line. That recom- 
mendation, involving I think about 6 miles, was made at least three 

ears ago. à 
4 Mr. MANDERSON. Two miles in width. : 

Mr. TELLER. Whatever it was. There wasanattempt to move it 
down on a recommendation made to Congress a long time ago. 

Mr. VEST. Not only that, but the identical language, every word 
of it which is contained in the fourth section of the bill that I intro- 
duced, and I believe I introduced every bill in regard to the Yellowstone 
Park, its government, and its boundaries—every syllable of this section 
of the bill was written by Mr. Hague, a member of the Geological 
Bureau, who had been stationed in the park and who was familiar with 
all the lines, and he desired a change in the boundary that would bring 
it down 2 miles south, so as to conform with the boundary line be- 
tween the Territories of Wyoming and Montana. And to show how 
absurd this whole intimation is that there could have been any job in 
this matter, I hold in my hand the bill I introduced on February 4, 
1884, containing this change of boundary, during Mr. Arthur’s ad- 
ministration, long before Colonel Wear was thought of in connection 
with the park in any capacity, and when the most sanguine hardly 
dared to hope that a Democratic President would be inaugurated at 
the coming election. 

These are the simple facts, and there could have been no job unless 
there had been a prescience which the Deity Himself only could have 


had. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask the Senator from Missouri whether the 
motive that actuated the Interior Department and actuated him in in- 
troducing the bill changing this northern boundary of the park and 
that actuated the Committee on Territories, was not that the jurisdic- 
tional extent of the park should be within the limits of the Territory 
of Wyoming so as to reach more nearly the punishment of crimes? 

Mr. VEST. It was. . 

Mr. TELLER. Not to have an additional criminal jurisdiction. 

Mr. VEST. Exactly. That was the object of the amendment, and 
of the Committee on Territories, of which I was a member, when I in- 
troduced the bill, and of Mr. Hague, who wrote the section himself and 
brought it to me and I incorporated it in the bill a year and a half 
before Mr. Wear was ever thought of in connection with the superin- 
tendency of the park. 

I apologize to the Senate for having noticed this matter at all. It 
is so absurd and ridiculous, that I should have a very poor opinion of 
myself if my character needed any defense in regard to such an allega- 
tion. 

Now, sir, as I said, I am not making any valedictory in regard to 
this enterprise. I propose at the next session of Congress to urge the 
bill now on the Calendar. I know that there are many Senators and 
Representatives who honestly think that this park should be destroyed. 
I kno that there are other persons who are actuated by the meanest 


and the basest motives of avarice and of greed that can be found in 
any degraded human breast. For them and their motives I have only 
the feeling which I have for any other loathsome object, and I shall 
waste no more words upon them or upon their attacks on me or those 
who like me favor the Yellowstone National Park. 

But, God willing, with health and strength, I will devote myself to 
reversing this conference report. It strikes down this park, it gives 
up this magnificent reserve to those people who are unworthy to press 
their feet upon its soil. I shall vote against the report for this reason, 
if for no other. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to say a word about the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. There are $20,000 given in the House bill as it now stands 
for the improvement of the roads and bridges in the park, and the law 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to call on the Secretary of 
War for sufficient force to guard it remains. While I regret as much 
as the Senator from Missouri does that the Senate amendment was 
stricken out, and while I believe that everything he says in regard to- 
the park is true, and while I will go as far as he will to maintain it, I 
believe that under the House provision, with the aid of the Secretary of 
War, the park can be preserved until some suitable provision for it can 
be made hereafter. Therefore I was unwilling, much as I differed with 
the House in this regard, to jeopardize a bill of this importance by re- 
fusing to agree to it. Notwithstanding this was stricken out, believ- 
ing and feeling assured that the Secretary of the Interior, with the aid 
of the Secretary of War, will take care of the park until something bet- 
ter can be done, I shall vote for the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. ALLISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I de- 
sire to say a word in reference to this report. There are many things 
in it which are not agreeable to me; there are many things in it which 
I opposed to the last moment; but if appropriation bills are to be 
passed, they must be passed by mutual concession between the two 
Houses, and not because every Senator or any Senator has a particular 
item in the bill which he approves or disapproves. This hill has occu- 
pied the attention of three members of this 5 for twenty-five hours 
between last Thursday and last night, and we have done the best we 
could with reference to every item in this bill. 

The item of which the Senator from Missouri speaks was the last 
item that was given up by the Senate at the very last moment of the 
conference. The items which have been so severely criticised by Sen- 
ators were saved to the extent and ability of your conferees upon the 
part of the Senate; unless, as intimated by the Senator from Vermont, 
we propose to remain here until December, when we shall be no bet- 
ter off than we are at this moment with reference to these contro- 
versies with the House of Representatives; in which they have an 
equal voice with us and in which we have an equal voice with them. 
Therefore I desire to say that if this conference report is voted down 
the effect of it will be in my judgment to prolong this session (I only 
mention that in order that Senators may know what they do with ref- 
erence to this report) from a week to ten days. 

Mr. VEST. I know very well the weight of the threat with which 
the Senator from Iowa closed his energetic address. I know that the 
Senate and the other House of Congress are permeated now with an in- 
tense desire to leave this Capitol; but I want to say one other thing as 
a reason for the vote which I shall cast against the report. I have said 
what I-desire to say in regard to one item of the bill. Now there is 
another to which I wish to refer. 

I had the most intense interest in forming the river and harbor bill 
in the appropriations for the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. We re- 
versed the action of the House, which destroyed the Mississippi and 
Missouri River Commissions, and put those two great streams back 
into the hands of those commissions. Those of us who favored these 
streams particularly were informed then that the proper mode of ap- 
propriation for the ex of the commission was by an amendment 
to the sundry civil bill and not by a provision in the river and harbor 
bill, and that this had been the practice. Relying upon that, we did 
put an amendment in the sundry civil bill, now reported here from 
the conference committee, appropriating $25,000 for the expenses of the 
Missouri River Commission and $100,000 for the commission on the 
Mississippi River. How does this report leave those appropriations? 
Under the report as it now stands not one dollar will be expended 
upon either the Mississippi or the Missouri River Commissions. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator is not aware that the Senate this 
evening passed a joint resolution for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of those commissions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But suppose the other House chooses not to pass it? 

Mr. VEST. Iam aware that the Senate passed such a joint resolu- 
tion this evening, and it will not be heard of again at this session. 
The same autocratic will which struck the item out of the sundry civil 
bill will strike down that joint resolution like a sheep in the shambles. 
I know it has been whispered around this Hall that it would be passed. 
One single objection will stop it, and out of three hundred and twenty- 
five men eager and hot to leave this Capitol for domestic life and to 
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take care of their political fortunes, who does not know that that joint 
resolution will be stricken down ? 

We are told then that we shall have an appropriation in December. 
For the three months intervening the works upon the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers are going to ruin, the boats are idle, there is no use for 
the hands of the engineers in e of those rivers; and am I, a West- 
ern Senator living upon the banks of the Missouri River, to stand here 
and deliberately by my vote say that our conferees did right? Ican 
not say it and I shail not say it. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to say only one word. In my 
judgment this Alaska business is as criminal as it would be if the Leg- 
islature of any State in the Union, North or South, was to legislate or 
so to neglect to legislate as to shut up their common schools and leave 
a generation of children without education. 

would not lightly vote to strike down this conference report, but I 
think it is a case and object in which the honor and decency of the 
United States are concerned. I think we ought at the cost of staying 
here several days longer to compel the House of Representatives to ex- 
press its own p and opinion upon this question of dealing with 
those people who have to their infinite sorrow and hurt passed from the 
control of semi-barbarous Russia, where they were educated and de- 
cently cared for, into the control of free, enlightened America. 

I want that thing to besubmitted to the House of Representatives. I 
know something by report of the methods by which a one-man power is 
made to control that House against its will, when measures which nine- 
tenths of that body desire to have passed are stifled by its system of 
rules. I think the condition of things is such that the true will and 
the true sense of honor and the true sense of the public interest in the 
House of Representatives will make its way over that obstacle, and I 
want at any rate to have the experiment tried. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I hope that the conference report 
will not be voted down. It may not be all that we desire. Perhaps if 
any one member of the Senate could have shaped this conference re- 

rt according to his own will it would not have been such a report as 

as been presented; but you have had a committee of intelligent Sena- 
tors, men selected by the Senate itself to meet the conferees of the 
House. They have labored assiduously, earnestly to reflect the will of 
the Senate in reference to all its amendments, and I think the criticisms 
on the committee are neither generous nor just. They have not been 
able to accomplish all they desired, but they had to meet a co-ordinate 
branch of Congress represented by their conferees, and they had to 
confer with them, and now they have come here with the best they 
could do. 

I think that the criticisms on the House of Representatives are unjust. 
They have as much right to say what shall be the itures of the 
Government as the Senate of the United States. I have no doubt that 
they have been actuated by as honest motives and as honest purposes 
as the Senate of the United States is actuated by. It is a simple dif- 
ference of opinion between the two Houses. It is not to be expected 
that there can be a concurrence of opinion between the House with 
three hundred and twenty-five members of that body and the seventy- 
six members of the Senate. You can get an equal number of men to 
concur in opinion upon scarcely any subject. I have no question but 
that the House of Representatives and its conferees have been just as 
honest in the position which they have taken as have been the Senate 
and its conferees. I have no doubt that the conferees representing 
each of the Houses have been actuated by a desire to accommodate 
themselves as far as they could to the wishes of the whole Congress of 
the United States. 

Therefore I do not join in this criticism on the House of Representa- 
tives and this attempt to throw all the blame for every miscarriage 
of legislation on the House of Representatives. They have equal rights 
with us and they have asserted their rights. They have yielded some 
things and the conferees on the part of the Senate have yielded some 
things. 

As to this attempt to force the House I apprehend that whenever the 
House learns that there is a disposition on the part of the Senate to force 
them from the positions they have assumed, they will, as every brave 
man will do, teach by their acts that no attempt at compulsion will 
force them from the propriety of their acts. 

I hope, therefore, that this conference report will be adopted and that 

we may be allowed to return to our homes, although we may be indi- 
vidually disappointed in our wishes as to what has been incorporated 
in the report. 
Mx. HALE. Mr. President, so far as the Yellowstone Park goes, I 
for one agree with the Senator from Missouri as to the importance of 
maintaining it and of not giving it up as a great national institution. 
The more that I hear about it from those who have visited it the more 
I believe in maintaining it, but the conferees representing the Senate 
upon this matter did not by any means believe that by agreeing to this 
report the park is abandoned. 

We found the conferees of the House firm, fixed, immovable, The 
whole subject had been discussed both here and there; and at last 
what I think controlled the conferees of the Senate in yielding more 
than anything else was the fact that the fundamental law, which up to 
to-day has been fixed by the two Houses and is established as the law 


for that park, summons two Departments of the Government to pro- 
tect and maintain it and not to give it up. The law as it stands to- 
day upon the statute-book, if it be enforced in a fair and consistent 
and sincere way, amply protects that park from any danger that has 
been mentioned here or been marshaled to-night asa danger. The 

of the Interior is given jurisdiction in the park to care for 
it, to direct his attention and that of his Department to it, and what- 
ever is needed upon his request may be furnished by the War Depart- 
ment for every step of protection needed. 

There are two Departments with their whole force. Whatever the 
Secretary of the Interior may in his discretion believe is necessary to 
be done, he as the representative and head of the Interior Depart- 
ment calls upon this other Department, and there is the whole Army; 
and it has not very much to do, and its officers are intelligent and en- 
lightened men, and most of their experience is in Western and frontier 
life. 

While it does not suit me, while I would rather have kept what we 
have now as a system, I have no doubt in my mind that all of the ben- 
efits which shall be derived by American citizens in the years to come 
from that park will be maintained if the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of War sit down together and consulting about this mat- 
ter decide what is needed for the further protection of that park until 
Congress can establish its will in a permanent law. If the Secretary of 
the Interior says to the Secretary of War,“ I need a force there as great 
as that which has been heretofore employed by the Interior Depart- 
ment,’’ the Secretary of War has ample material to call upon. 

Believing that, for one I consented rather than that this bill should 
fail, rather than that it should come back here with the delay of a re- 
port of a conference without any agreement, rather than to develop 
more antagonism in the House of Representatives, I for one to 
this report. Fully concurring with those Senators who believe in the 
park, and who do not want it given up in every respect, I am here to 
maintain the belief and conviction that no harm is coming to that great 
institution of the Government. 

The Mississippi and Missouri River Commissions are disposed of 
practically by the joint resolution submitted by the Senator from Iowa, 
which will receive easy passage. The question that now confronts us 
is whether the report shall be defeated and the whole subject thrown 
open and new controversies entered into with the House of Represent- 
atives. While I do not claim that the conferees have not made mis- 
takes, and they are the furthest in the world from an infallible body, 
I think they have done the best they could under the conditions. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. [ No! no!”] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina moves that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. - 

Mr. DAWES. Let us finish this matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Itis ectly obvious 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not want to debate it, but simply to explain 
my motion. Itis perfectly obvious that we can do no business here 
to-night as long as the galleries are as full as they are. If the galleries 
are cleared we shall get to business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I wish to say one word. There are 
many disappointments to me in this bill. There are many points in it 
that I regret exceedingly have been lost in the conference; but although 
I was not upon the conference, I know something about the work 
conference committee have been compelled to perform. Ido not think 
there has been for many years so laborious and so difficult a conference 


as this. 

I wish to say in regard to the Alaska appropriation that I agree with 
my colleague that it is an utter shame that such a miserable pittance 
should be found in the bill from this Congress, but the summer is well- 
nigh goné, especially in Alaska. There is no time to expend much 
money there now. ‘The bill which should have become a law as early 
as last March is now into August before itcan become a law, and there 
is probably not more than a month or six weeks left for the expendi- 
ture of money there. We had better not, therefore, in my opinion, 
spend much time upon the question whether the appropriation should 
be $15,000 or $25,000. 

All these other matters have received the attention of the committee 
in a manner which ought to receive the commendation of the Senate. 
Much as Iam disappointed, I am for maintaining the report, and for 
attempting at the next session of Congress to undo much there is in this 
bill and to do much that the bill has omitted to do. 

I hope, therefore, that the re pH will be concurred in. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I wish to say a single word. I do not 
understand this question to be a question of agreeing with the House 
of Representatives upon the amendments to the bill. I itasa 
question in the light which the Senator from Missouri has stated it to 
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be, of an agreement on the of the Senate to sacrifice the plain and 
apparent public interest and public service of the country. 

There are various items in theconference report and in the bill, with- 
out criticising or condemning the members of the Senate who have been 
on the committee and who have doubtless striven to do their duty, 
which are a disgrace to the country, and we ought to sit here until the 
end of this year and until the people of this country should decide 
whether such a sacrifice of the public interest mee Rue here should 
be tolerated. 

The idea of refusing to make a small appropriation in the interest of 
education, which we are bound by treaty to do, is a disgrace to the coun- 
try, which ought not to be tolerated. The idea of submitting in the 
last hours of this session to a demand made upon this co-ordinate body 
to reverse a solemn law of this country by both Houses of Congress | tim 
setting apart the Yellowstone National Park and organizing it with 
its proper staff upon the demand of a few individuals, however they 
may control a co-ordinate branch of this Government, without consid- 
eration, without an opportunity for argument, without time to give con- 
sideration to it, and upon the pressure of a necessity of the Senate to go 
to their homes and attend to their business, is a method of legislation 
which ought not to be submitted to. It is not a question whether the 
Army can protect the National Park; it is the question whether we shall 
be forced to abandon the law passed by both Houses of Congress organ- 
izing that park in a particular manner and asssigning a particular staff 
of officers for its preservation. 

The question whether the great Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
their tributaries covering half the continent, the improvement of which 
has been provided for by acts of Congress time and again, and a com- 
mission appointed, whether good or bad, to carry it into effect, shall be 
set aside and destroyed and no provision made for it, without consid- 
eration on the part of Congress and without a repeal of that bgaa 
these are questions important to the very existence and tion of 
the Government, questions which are utterly indefensible, and which 
demand, in my judgment, that the conference report should not be 

to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHACE 1 Mr. ALDRICH’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. ae is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CAMDEN 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], but I believe if he were 
here he would vote for this conference Decisis and I shall therefore 
vote. I vote yen.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. If he were present, I should vote “‘nay.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 14; as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Allison, George, Miller, Teller, 
Beck, Gorman, Mitchell of Oreg., Vance, 
Berry, Gray, Payne, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Hale, Pugh, V. 
Butler, Ransom, Walthall, 

e, Harrison, Saulsbury, Whitthorne, 
Colquitt, Sawyer, Wilson of Iowa. 
Cullom, Jones of Arkansas, Sewell, 

Dawes, McMillan, Sherman, 
Evarts, Maxey, Spooner, - 
NAYS—14 
Blair, Conger, Hawley, Vest, 
Call, Dolph, Hoar, Wilson of Md. 
Chace, Edm 9 er, 
Cockrell, Gibson, Platt, 
ABSENT—%. 5 
Aldrich, Frye, McPherson, Plumb, 
Blackburn, Hampton, ne, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, Hearst, Manderson, n, 
Jones of Florida, Mitchell of Pa., Stanford 
Cameron, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, 
Kenna, Morrill, 
Fair, Logan, Pike, 
So the report was concurred in. 
JOIN ELLIS. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3908) for the reliefof John Ellis. It is simplya bill 
for the relief of a messenger of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay John Ellis 
$210, in full for services rendered as messenger to the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress from October 15, 1877, to February 1, 1878. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Mr. ALLISON. Lask now to take from the table the joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 82) 3 additional appropriation ſor purchase of site ſor 


Congressional Library, which was up this morning ſor consideration and 
objected to and the objection 3 withdrawn. It will take but a 
moment. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


The ‘preamble was agreed to. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAVANNAH. 
Mr. SPOONER. Lask that the joint resolution which I reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds this evening 
ere to the public building at Savannah, Ga., be taken up at this 


Ty unanimous consent, the Senate as in Committee-of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the ‘joint resolution (H. Res. 209) eee rie the 
public buildin eras he i by act of approved June 13, 1886, 
at Savannah, Ga., to be located not less than 40 feet from any other 
building, instead of 50 feet, as provided in said act. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES HAHNEMAN. 

Mr. DAWES. Lask for the present consideration of tlie bill (H. R. 
8180) to increase the pension of Charles Hahneman. 

Mr. BUTLER. [ object. Let us go into executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. Let that poor fellow’s bill pass. It is a House bill 
which has come over 

Mr. BUTLER. There have been so many poor fellows, and I am 
not going to sit here all night. I object. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to make a motion to take up the 
House pension bills, all of them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When we take them up we will take them all 
up at once. 

EXECUTIVE: SESSION. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After 43 minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 11 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, August 4, 1886, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 

NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 3d day of August, 1886. 
CLERK OF SURVEYS. 

John A. Parsons, of Salisbury, Md., to be principal clerk of surveys 

in the General Land Office, vice Frank Gordon, resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Thomas Cooper, of Illinois, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
eighth district of Dlinois, vice Jacob Wheeler, resigned. 
nomination of Thomas Cooper to the above-named office, do- 
livered to the Senate December 15, 1885, is this day withdrawn. ] 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

Frank J. Mott, of Denver, Colo., to be register of the land office at 

Denver, Colo., vice Louis Dugal, commission expired. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Allen Wood, of Susanville, Cal., to be receiyer of public moneys at 
Susanville, Cal., vice Frank G. Ward, who has resigned. 

William J. McClure, of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Cœur d' Alene, Idaho, rice James F. Legate, who has re- 
signed. 

INDIAN AGENT. 

Joseph Hollman, of Emerson, Nebr., to be agent for the Indians of 
the Omaha and Winnebago agency in Nebraska, vice George W. Wil- 
kins, who has resigned. 


REJECTIONS. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate August, 2, 1886. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
James H. Freeman, of Tennessee, nominated to be marshal of the 
United States for the western district of Tennessee. 
Executive nominations rejected by the Senate August 3, 1886. 
POSTMASTERS. 
George P. Sanford, nominated to be postmaster at Lane in the 
county of Ingham and State of Michigan. 


Henry H. Porter, nominated to be postmaster at Dowagiac, in the 
county of Cass and State of Michigan. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Adelard Guernon, of Minnesota, nominated to be collector of customs 
for the district of Minnesota, in the State of Minnesota. 


1886. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, August 3, 1886. 


The House metat11o’clock a.m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, of 
Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. PAYSON, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 1014) 
making appropriations for lands, &c., at the Fort Douglas military 
reservation, Utah; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


ARREST OF A. K. CUTTING. 


Mr. LANHAM, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res, 214) relating to the arrest and imprisonment of A. K. Cutting, 
an American citizen, by Mexico; which was read a first and second 
per e to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9726) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1886, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 


VETO MESSAGE—RACHEL BARNES, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a message from 
the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return without approval House bill No. 9106, entitled, An act granting a pen- 
sion to Rachel Barnes." 

William Barnes, the husband of the beneficiary named in this bill, enlisted in 
LAA United States Infantry in February, 1838, and was discharged February 24, 

In 1880 he applied for a pension, alleging that while serving in Florida in 1840 
and 1841 he contracted disease of the eyes. He procured vonsiderable evidence 
in support of his claim, but in 1882, and while still endeavoring to furnish fur- 
ther proof, he committed suicide by hanging. 

The inference that his death, thus occasioned, was the result of despondency 
and despair brought on by his failure to ure a pension, while it adds a sad 
feature to the case, does notaid in connecting his death with his military service. 

That this was the view of the committee of the House to whom the bill was 
referred is evidenced by the conclusion of their report in these words: $ 

“And while your committee do not feel justified under the law as at present 
existing in recommending that the name of the widow be placed 7 e pen- 
sion-roll for the purpose of a pension in her own right as w of the 
soldier and by reason of the soldier’s death, they do think that she should be 
allowed such pension as, had her husband's cluim been favorably determined 
on the day of his decease, he would have received.” 

And yet the bill under consideration directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
place this widow’s name on the pension-roll, and to“ pay her a pension as such 
widow from and after the passage of this act, subject to the provisions and lim- 


itations of the pension laws.” 
GROVER CLEVELAND. . 
EXECUTIVE Maxx, July 31, 1888. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I move to refer the President's message and the bill 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Why? ; 

The SPEAKER. This bill originated with the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. TAULBEE, I thought it was an Invalid Pensions case. I move 
to refer to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. It appears to me we might as well de- 
termine the question now. Our past experience, I think, has demon- 
strated to us the tendency of the House in regard to these pension 
vetoes. 

The SPEAKER. If the House refuses to refer (and the motion to 
refer is not debatable), the message and bill are before the House for 
consideration. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Does not a motion to pass the bill, the 
objections of the Executive to the contrary notwithstanding, take pre- 
cedence? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. That is the course which must be 

rsued as the regular order if the message and bill are not referred. 
The bill comes up for consideration in the first instance, and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky moves to refer it. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I believe that motion is not debatable? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has so stated. = 

Mr. TAULBEE. But I may be permitted to say it is in the interest 
of the claimant that I make that motion. The result of the former 
action of the House on these bills doubtless grew out of the indiscre- 
tion of those moving and pressing their immediate consideration. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I withdraw any objection to the refer- 
ence. 

The message, with the accompanying bill, was referred to the Com- 
Tnittee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


VETO MESSAGE—DUNCAN FORBES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States. | 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives : 
I return herewith without a) val Honse bill No. 8336, entitled An act grant- 
an increase of pension to Duncan Forbes.” 
x — Boy this bill enlisted pore the 5 —— 
Sheret, January 7, 1862, in regular Arm: was anuary 8, 1865, 
Ho a pension in 1879 5 he was wounded. in his right 


breast 
sioned in 1883, dating from January 9, 1865, 
his claim based upon the wound in his breast was 


wound had its origin in the service. 

Though the lack of such a record is sufficiently accounted for, I am convinced 
that, co: both the wounds alleged were received, this pensioner has been 
=, and justly treated. 


breast, 
en he was wounded again in the ankle, and that with both 
in January, 1865. It also ap) from 
ihe records that after his discharge m the Army, and on the 3d day of Feb- 
ee he enlisted as lands man in the United States Navy, and served in 
that branch of the service for three years. 

A medical examination in May, 1885, disclosed the a nee of a gunshot 
wound in the right breast, which is thus described: “The missile struck the 
seventh rib of side and glanced off, leaving a horizontal sear two and one- 
fourth inches long and one-half inch wide, deeply depressed and firmly adher- 
ent. 

I credit this claimant with being a good soldier, and I am willing to believe 
that his insistence upon a greater pension than that already allowed by the 

er liberal general laws enacted for the benefit of himself 
and all his comrades, is the — 2 the demoralization produced by ill-advised 


special legislation on the subject. 
e GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, July 31, 1886. 


Mr. TAULBEE. I move to refer the message and bill to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Mr. ROWELL addressed the Chair. : 

The SPEAKER. The motion to refer is not debatable. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky moves to refer the message and bill to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. ROWELL. I would like, with the permission of the House, to 
make a statement. I introduced this bill, and know the man person- 
ally. He is getting the liberal“ pension of $2 a month, and yet, 
being supported by a Grand Army post, is a totally disabled man with 
two wounds. His application was rejected by the Pension Department 
as to one wound, although there was ample testimony as to the second 
wound. He receives a pension of $2 a month, and yet it is said he gets 
a liberal“ ion. 

Mr. TAULBEE. From the reading of the message 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

T . being put, the Speaker stated that the noes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 57. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion was agreed to; and 
the message, with the accompanying bill, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ord to be printed. 


OLEOMARGARINE, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives : 


I have this day approved a bill originating in the House of Representatives 
entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine.” 
This legislation has awakened much interest among the people of the coun- 
try, and earnest argument has been addressed to the Executive for the purpose 
of influencing his action thereupon., Many in opposition have urged its danger- 
ous as tending to break down the boundaries between the proper ex- 
ercise of legislative power by Federal and State authority; many in favor of 
the enactment have represented that it promised great advantages to a pe 
portion of our population who sadly 1 relief; and those on both sides of the 
uestion whose advocacy or opposition is based upon no broader foundation 
local or mal interest have outnumbered all the others. 

This upon its face and in its main features is a revenue bill, and was first in- 
trodu in the House of Representatives, wherein the Constitution declares that 
all bills for raising revenue shall originate. 

The Constitution has invested Congress with a very wide legislative discretion 
both as to the necessity of taxation and the selection of the objects of its burdens. 
And sone if the question was presented to me as An original proposition I 
might doubt the present need of increased on, I deem it my duty in this 
instance to defer to the ju ent of the legislative branch of the Government, 
which has been so emphatically announced in both Houses of Congress upon 
the passage of this bill. . 

Moreover, those who desire to see removed the weight of taxation now press- 
ing upon the people from other directions may well be justified in the hope and 
expectation that the selection of an additional subject of internal taxation, so 
well able to bear it, will in consistency be followed ye legislation relieving our 
citizens from other revenue burdens, rendered by the passage of this bill even 
more than fore unnecessary and needlessly qt er 

It has been urged as an objection to this measure while purporting to be 
F is to destroy, by the use of the taxing” 
power, one industry of our 8 protection and benefit of another. 

If entitled to indulge in such a suspicion as a basis of official action in this 
case, if entirely satisfied that the consequences indicated would ensue, I 
should doubtless feel constrained to interpose executive dissent. 

But I do not feel called upon to in ret the motives of otherwise 
than by the nt character of the bill which has been to me, and 
ly destroy the open 


Iam convin that the taxes which it creates can not 
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and legitimate manufacture and sale of the ming upon which it is levied. If 
this article has the merit which its friends claim for it, and if the people of the 
land, with full knowledge of its real character, desire to and use it, the 
taxes exacted by this bill will permit a fair profit to manufacturer and 
dealer. If the existence of the commodity taxed and the profits of its manufact- 
ure and sale depend upon disposing of it tothe people for something else which 
it deceitfully imitates, the entire en is a fraud and not an industry; and 
if it can not endure the exhibition of its real character which will be effected b 
the inspection, supervision, and stamping which this bill directs, the sooner it 
destroyed the better, in the interest of fair dealing. 

Such a result would not furnish the first instance in the history of legislation 
in oe ® revenue bill produced a benefit which was merely incidental to its 
main purpose. 

There is certainly no industry better entitled to the incidental advantages 
which may follow this legislation than our farming and dairy interests; and to 
none of our people should they be less begrud, than our ers and dairy- 
men. The present 1 of their occupations, the hard, steady, and often 
unremunerative toil which such occupations exact, and the burdens of taxation 
on agriculturists necessarily bear, entitle them to every legitimate con- 
sideration. 

Nor should there be opposition to the incidental effect of this legislation on 
the part of those who profess to be engaged honestly and fairly in the manu- 
facture and sale of a wholesome and valuable article of food, which by its pro- 
visions may be subject to taxation. As long as their business is carried on under 
cover and by false pretenses,such men have bad yee are in those whose 
manufactures, however vile and harmful, take their p without challenge 
with the better sort, in a common crusade of deceit spine the p pone, But if 
this occupation and its methods are forced into the light and all these manufact- 
ures must thus either stand upon their merits or fall, the good and bad must 
soon part company, and the fittest only will survive. 

Not the least important incident related to this legislation is the defense af- 
forded to the consumer against the fraudulent substitution and sale of an imita- 
tion for a genuine article of food of very 3 household use, Notwithstand- 
ing the immense quantity of the article described in this bill which is sold to the 

ple for their consumption as food, and notwithstanding the claim made that 

ts manufacture supplies a cheap substitute for butter, I venture to say that 

hardly a pound ever entered a poor man's house under its real name and in its 
t 


rue er. 

While in its relation to an article of this description there should be no gov- 
ernmental regulation of what the citizen shall eat, it is certainly nota cause of 
regret if by legislation of this character he is afforded a means by which he ma; 
N pene himself against imposition in meeting the needs and wants of h 

y life, 

Having entered upon this legislation, it is manifestly a duty to render it as 
effective as possible in the accomplishment of all the good which should legiti- 
mately follow in its train, 

This leads to the su ion that the article proposed to be taxed and the cir- 
cumstances which subject it thereto should be clearly and with great distinct- 
ness defined in the statute, It seems to me that this object has not been com- 
pletely attained in the phraseology of the second on of the bill, and that 
peeves ey may well arise as to the precise condition the article to be taxed must 
assume in order to be ed as made in imitation or semblance of butter, 
or, when so made, or intended to be sold as butter or for butter.“ 

The fourteenth and fifteenth sections of the bill in my opinion are in danger 
of being construed as an interference with the police powers of the States. Not 
being entirely satisfied of the unconstitutionality of these Pe hr tt and re- 
garding them as not being so connected and interwoven with the other sections 
as, if found invalid, to vitiate the entire measure, I have determined to com- 
mend them to the attention of the House, with a view to an ediate amend- 
ment of the bill if it should be deemed necessary, and if it is practicable at this 
late day in the session of Congress. 
too, that the bill does not take effect by its terms until ninety days 
have elapsed after its approval, thus leaving it but one month in operation be- 
fore the next session of Congress, when, if time does not now permit, the safety 
and efficiency of the measure may be abundantly protected by remedial legis- 
lative action, and the desire to see realized the beneficial results which it is ex- 
pected will immediately follow the inauguration of this legislation have had 
their influence in determining my official action. 

The considerations which have been referred to will, I hope, justify this com- 
munication and the suggestions which it contains, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 2, 1886, 


The message was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. : 
A. K. CUTTING. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives : 

In performance of the duty imposed upon me by the Constitution, I herewith 
transmit for your information (the same having heretofore been communicated 
to the Senate in response to a resolution of inquiry adopted that body July 
26, 1886), certain correspondence and accompanying documents in relation to the 
arrest and imprisonment at Paso del Norte by Mexican authority of A. K. Cut- 
ting, a citizen of the United States. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 2, 1886, 


The message was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 
Mr. LANHAM. I ask that the accompanying correspondence and 
documents communicated by the Secretary of State be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The correspondence and documents are as follows: 


To the President: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of July 26, 1886, asking for such in- 
formation as has been received by you through this Department concerning the 
all illegal he Mexican 


‘ 


detention of A. K. Cutting, an American citizen, by t 
aw ities at El Paso del Norte, and whether any additional United States 
troops have been recently ordered to Fort Bliss, Texas, the undersigned, Secre- 
tary of State, has 7 honor to submit to the President all the information and 


00 ce e 5 of State on the subject. 
Itis eved that the ory of the case will be best understood if stated 
Under date of July 1, 1866, Mr. Brigham, United States consul at Paso del Norte, 
forwarded to Mr. Nenry 


lexico, fi Jackson, United States minister at the city 
of Mexico, a full statement of the arrest and imprisonment by Mexican author- 


ities of A. K. Cutting, a citizen of the United States. This statement was accom- 


panied by sundry documents and affidavits disclosing the facts of the case and 
announcing the failure of the consul, Mr. Brigham, to procure any, age, fore his 
applications for a fair hearing or trial, or for the release on bail of Mr. = 
whose imprisonment began on June 18,1886,and continues unrelieved to th 
day. A copy of this report of Consul Brigham and the accompanying docu- 
ments is hereunto appended, 

Immediately upon the receipt-of Mr. Brigham's statement, Mr, Jackson, by a 
note dated July 6,1886, fully informed Mr. Mariscal, the Mexican secretary for 
foreign affairs, of the case, and besought proper relief for Mr. Cutting at the 
earliest moment and through the speed practicable channel. 

On July 7,1886, Mr, Mariscal wrote, in reply to Mr. Jackson, that b; 
the president he had addressed the governor of the State of Chih 


y 8, 1886, Mr, Jackson communicated copies of the correspondence to the 
Department of State, all of which is sent herewith. Mr. Jackson's dispatch 
transmitting it was received at this Department July 16,1886, and on July 17, 
1886, a copy of Consul Brigham's statement and its accompanying papers (here- 
inbefore referred t6) was also received from the consul, 

On July 17,1886, a telegram from Consul Brigham, dated at El Paso, Tex., was 
received, stating that 8 still in p n. and that nothing had been done 
for his relief, as appears ~ ay e annexed copy of the same. 

The imprisonmentof this American citizen in Mexico, under the circumstances 
stated, having thus continued for a full month withont explanation or prospect 
of relief, the undersigned, on the 19th July, 1886, addressed a telegram to Mr. 
Jackson, at the city of Mexico, instructing him to demand of the Mexican Gov- 
33 instant release of A. K. Cuti sx, the substance of which telegram 

appended, 

On July 20, 1886, Consul Brigham’s dispatch, dated J * Bey 1886, was received 
at this Department, accompanied by the reply, without date, to Mr. Brigham’s 
application, of R. Castafieda, the Mexican judge under whose order 8 had 
been arrested and imprisoned, copies of which papers are herewith submitted, 

On July 20, 1886, the instruction of the undersigned, No. 221, to Mr. Jackson 
was sent, reciting all the precedent correspondence and facts, and stating the 
legal positions assumed by this Government as its ground for demanding the 
release of its citizen, a copy of which is herewith communicated. 

On July 22, 1886, the telegram of Mr. Jackson, minister at Mexico, dated July 
21, 1886, was received here, stating the refusal of the Mexican Government to ac- 
cele to the tel phic demand of the undersigned for Cutting’s release, the 
substance of which telegram is appended. On the same day asummary of the 
reasons for so declining was asked for by telegraph, and on the same night a re- 

ly from Mr. Jackson was received, giving a summary of the Mexican reasons, 

he substance of this tè phic summary is annexed, and the full text of Mr. 
Mariscal’s refusal is found among the accompaniments to a later dispatch from 
Mr, Jackson—No. 272, of July 22, 1888. 

On July 26, 1886, Consul Brigham telegraphed to this Department that the gov- 
ernor of Chihuahua was pushing the trial of Cutting, who ignored the proceed- 
ings; copy of which telegram is appended. i 

On July 27,1886, the instruction of the undersigned, numbered 228, was mailed 
to Mr, Jackson; copy thereof is annexed. 

The last communication from Minister Jackson on the subject, being his dis- 
patch No, 272, of July 22, 1886, hereinbefore referred to, was received at this De- 

rtment on the 31st ultimo. It conveys the text of the correspondence had by 
im with the Mex secretary for foreign affairs, in which Cutting's release 
was demanded and refused 


advices of 


In the interim since July 27, 1886, the undersigned bas had several personal 


interviews with Mr. Romero, the Mexican minister at this capital, whose 
desire for a satisfactory adjustment of this case has been manifested, but from 
whom the undersigned has procured no other information than is contained in 
the correspondence herein recited. 8 

A copy of article 186 of the Mexican code, which was handed to the under- 
signed by Mr. Romero in support of the claim of Mexico to take cognizance of 
—.— of which Mexicans were the subject in foreign countries, is herewith ap- 
pended, 

This conflict of laws is even more profound than the literal difference of cor- 
responding statutes, for it affects the underlying brtsctpies of security to per- 
sonal liberty and freedom of speech or expression, which are among the main 
objects sought to be secured by our framework of government, 

tis present case may constitute a precedent fraught with the most serious 
results. 

The alleged offense may be—and undoubtedly in the present case is—within 
the United States held to a misdemeanor not of high grade, but in Mexico 
may be associated with penal results of the vest character. An act may be 
created by a Mexican statute an offense of high grade which in the United 
States would not be punishable in any degree. The safety of our citizens and 
all others lawfully within our jurisdiction would be greatly impaired, if not 
wholly destroyed, by admitting the power of a foreign state to define offenses 
and apply penalties to acts committed within the jurisdiction of the United 


The United States and the States composing this Union contain the only forum 
for the trial of offenses against their laws, and to concede the jurisdiction of 
Mexico over Cutting's case, as it is stated in Consul Brigham's report, would 
be to substitute the jurisdiction and laws of Mexico for those of the United 
States over offenses committed solely within the United States by a citizen of 
the United States, 

The offense alleged is the publication in Texas, by a citizen of the United States, 
of an article deemed libelous and criminal in Mexico. No allegation of its cir- 
culation in Mexico by Mr. Cutting is made, and indeed no such circulation was 
practicable or even ble, because the arrest was summarily made on the 
same day of the publication in the English language in Texas, on the coming of 
the alleged writer or publisher into Mexico, And the Mexican correspondence 
accom ying Mr. Mariscal’s refusal te release Cutting, found in the accom 
niments to Minister Jackson's di No. 272, of July 22, 1886, shows thatthe 
one hundred and eighty-sixth cle of the Mexican code is the ground of the 
jurisdictional claim. 

Under this pretension, it is obvious that any editor or publisher of any news- 
paper article within the limits and jurisdiction of the United States could be ar- 
rested and punished in Mexico if the same were deemed objectionable to the 
officials of that 8 after the Mexican methods of administering justice, 
should he be found within those borders. 

Aside from the claim of extraterritorial power, thus put forth for the laws 
of Mexico and extending their jurisdiction over a offenses admittedly 

e 


to have been committed within the borders United States, are to 
be considered the arbiti and 5 roceedings which, as measured by 
the constitutional standard of the United Btates, aeo the substance of judicial 
trial and procedure, to which Mr. Cutting has been su! k 


ected. 
The correspondence, and the case as constituted by the Mexican proceedings, 
and the action of this ‘Department, are respectfully submitted, 
T.F. BAYARD. » 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 2, 1880. 


LIST OF PAPERS. 
No. 1. Mr. Brigham to Mr, Porter, No. 45, July 1, 1886, with accompaniments. 
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No. 2. Same to same, No. 46, July 3,1886, with accompaniment. 

No. 3. Mr. Jackson to Mr. ard, No. 266, July 8, 1886, with accompaniments, 
No. 4. Mr. Brigham to Mr. Porter, telegram, July 17, 1886. 

No. 5. Mr. Bayard to Mr. Jackson, telegram, July 19, 1888. 

No. 6. Same to same, No. 221, July 20, 1886. 


No, 7. Mr. Jackson to Mr. Bayard, telegram, July 21, 1886, 
8. Mr, Adee to Mr, Jackson, telegram, July 22, 1886, 
o. 9, Mr. Jackson to Mr. Adee, yp e July 22, 1888. 
No, 10. Mr. Brigham to Mr. Bayard, telegram, July 22, 1886. 
No. 11. Mr. Adee to Mr. Brigham, No. 46, July 22, 1888. 

No. 12. Mr. Brigham to Mr. Bayard, telegram, July 26, 1886. 
No. 13. Mr. Bayard to Mr. Jackson, No. 223, July 27, 1888. 
No. 14. Article 186 of the 8 code, 

No. 15. Mr. Jackson to Mr. Bayard, No. 272, July 22, 1896. 


No. I. 
Zr. Brigham to Mr. Porter. 


UNITED STATES COSSULA' 
- Paso del Norte, Mexico, July 1, 1886. 

Sin: I have the honor to communicate the following facts in regard to the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of Mr. A. K. Cutting, an American citizen, by one of the 
courts in this city, 

Mr. Cutting is a resident of Paso del Norte, and engaged as an editor of a news- 
paper called El Centinela, in a recent edition of which he published some 
ae — Pi cs a Emigdio Medina, who proposed engaging in the newspaper 

ness A 

For this offense Mr. Cutting was arrested and brought before the court to 
answer. Under the law here, when the parties agree to and sign a “reconcili- 
ation“ the case was issed, which was done in this instance, Mr. Cutting 
being required by the court to publish it in his „which he did. 

Ou the 18th day of June Mr. Cutting proceeded across the Rio Grande River to 
the United States, to El Paso, Tex. and published acard in the El Paso Herald, 
in which he reiterated his former 3 and makes some others, branding 
Medina’s conduct as “contemptible and cowardly,” &c., copy of which card I 
inclose, marked No. 1. 

When Mr. Cutting returned to Paso del Norte he was again arrested, pre- 
sumably at the instance of Medina, and taken before the judge of the second 
court. fore this court Mr. Cutting was refused counsel and an interpreter, 
both of which he requested, and with closed doors, no one being present but 
the judge, the court interpreter, and the accused, the so-called examination of 
e case was proceeded with, which resulted in the committing of Mr. Cutting 


t this stage of the ee before he was taken to jail, Mr. Cuttin; 
notified the court that he claimed the protection of his Government, and woul 
refer the matter to the American consul, which he did by the following com- 
munication to me, dated June 23, 1 marked No. 2. 

On the receipt of this communication I proceeded to the office of the official 
interpreter of the court to ascertain the exact charges st Mr. Cutting, and 
was informed that he was arrested for the publication in the El Paso 
Herald; that he was examined upon this ch alone, and commi to 
on the same. I suggested that the court a without 5 
done a wrong to Mr. Cutting, to which the interpreter replied that if judge 
had made a mistake in the case it was in the paren e praan nE MiKo 
to dismiss prosecution when the case came up, which he thought he would do 
the next morning. 

+ I then wrote a note to Mr. Daguerre, the partner of Mr. Cutting in the news- 
paper, and engaged his services to see the prosecuting attorney and have the 
case dismissed, The result was that the attorney left the impression that the 
case would be dismissed the next day, which was the 24th day of June. On the 
morning of that day (being confined to bed by sickaess) I sent my clerk to the 
court-room to ascertain what was done in the case,and,in company with Mr. 

they called at the court-room, where they found the judge, the prose- 
cuting attorney, and the official interpreter. The 5 notified 
them he could do nothing on that day, as it was a legal holiday, and they re- 
turned and so reported to me, 

Believing that the authorities would take no action in the case,and release 
Mr. Cutting, on the morning of the 25th of June I dictated from my sick bed a 
formal communication to the judge, demanding his release upon the ground 
that the court was wholly without jurisdiction of the matter, and instructed my 
clerk not to deliver the letter if Mr. Cutting was released. He found the court 
in session; the prosecuting attorney put in an appearance for a while and left 
the court, taking no action whatever in the case. My clerk then handed the 
judge my communication, copy of whicli I herewith inclose, marked No. 3. 

To this communication his honor never even deigned a reply, and Mr. Cut- 
ane still Janguishes in jail, having been thus confined for more than one week. 
Bail was refused him, which he was prepared to give in any reasonable amount. 

Thus it will be seen that I have used every means in 7 power for the re- 
lease of this prer, withoutavail. That he is confined without the warrant 
or shadow of law, I take it there will be no question. If this fact be conceded 
it seems meet and proper for the Department to take the matter in hand and 
demand an immediate release of the prisoner and a full indemnity for the out- 


rage. 

1 would here suggest that the parties culpable in this matter are the judge 

who issued the order for the arrest and illegal detention of the accused, one 

no Castañeda, and the prosecuting attorney, one José Maria Sierra, who 
had it in his power to have dismissed the case, and who still has that power, 
but refuses to exercise it. Both of said officers should be deposed as unworthy 
the places they fill. P 

I will furtherstate that I have demeaned myself throughout with every proper 
courtesy and to the authorities in this matter, and urged Mr. Cutting to 
do likewise, and to obey all the orders and decrees emanating from the court, 
which he has done. That the court has so treated me, personally or officially, 
does not so clearly appear, and the failure to reply or take any notice of my ofti- 
cial communication is a matter of which the Department is fully ca le of 
judging, and will be prepared intelligently to act. 

m the very inception of the case I am sati there has been no desire or 
intention to do Mr. Cutting justice, and it has been boasted that they can keep 
him in jail for six months or a year if they see proper to do so. 

The claim that the 24th day of June was a legal holiday was a mere subter- 
fuge, and was, in point of fact, untrue, the mayor's court being in session, and 
the post-office and custom-house kept open the usual hours during the day. 

La * * * = * * 

I herewith inclose the affidavit of A. K. Cutting, marked No. 4; affidavit of 
Mr. Daguerre, marked No. 5; affidavit of Mr. Henry G. Turner, marked No. 6, 
substantiating the facts set forth in this dispatch. Also extracts from the El 
Mews Daily Times and Daily Tribune as an index of public sentiment on this 
subject. 

I 8 written thus plainly and 3 because I am fully persuaded that 
the W of the case demand it. 

am, &e., 


No. 45.] 


J. HARVEY BRIGHAM, Consul, 
X VII——496 


United 


NOTE. 
Consul Brigham is a lawyer, has been a judge, and isa man of much ability 


and ex I fully concur in what he says in this case as to the Mexican 
courts in general. A reading of my reports on previous cases will show that I 
have said substantially the same things over and over again. With this com- 
ment I submit the case to the Department. 

WARNER P, SUTTON, 


Consul-General, 
MATAMOROS, July 7, 1880. 


. Unclosure 1 in No. 45.] 
ADVERTISEMENT. —A CARD, 


EL Paso, TEX., June 18, 1888. 
To Emigdid Medina, of Paso del Norte: 

In a late issue of El Centinela, published in Paso del Norte, Mexico, I made the 
assertion that Emigdio Medina wasa “fraud,” and that the Spanish newspaper 
he proposed to issue in Paso del Norte was à scheme to swindle advertisers, &. 
This morning said Medina took the matter to a Mexican court, where I was 
forced to sign a “ reconciliation.” 

Now, I do hereby reiterate my original assertion, that said Emigdio Medina 
is a fraud,“ and add “‘ dead-beat” tothe same, Also, that his tak ing advantage 
of the Mexican law and forcing meto a “reconciliation ™ was contemptible and 
cowardly, and in keeping with the odorous reputation of said Emigdio Medina, 
And should said Emigdio Medina desire American” satisfaction for this reit- 
eration, I will be pleased to grant him all he may desire, at any time, in any 


manner, 
A. K. CUTTING, 


Unclosure 2 in No, 45.] 
Mr, Cutting to Mr, Brigham. 


Pato DEL NORTE, Mexico, Wednesday, June 23, 1886, 
Sm: For an alleged offense committed in Texas, United States of America, I 
have been arrested and Lee in Paso del Norte, Mexico, by a Mexican judge. 
Now, as an American citizen I place myself under the protection of yourself as 
States consul, 
I am, &c., 
A. K. CUTTING. 


Unclosure 3 in No. 45.] 
Mr. Brigham to judge of the second court, Paso del Norte. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Paso del Norte, Mexico, June 25, 1888. 

Sin: I have the honor to officially communicate with you in regard to the 
arrest and imprisonment of A. K. Cutting, an American citizen, by your order, 

I have been informed by the official interpreter to your court that Mr, A. K. 
Cutting was arrested, examined, and incarcerated for an offense (if offense at 
9 in the State of Texas, United States of America, which was the 
publication of a card in the El Paso (Tex.) Herald. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to call the attention of your honor to the fact 
that for an offense committed in the United States your court can not possibly 
have any jurisdiction. Therefore the arrest and detention of Mr. Cutting in 
jail is wholly unwarranted and N pester in violation of one of the 

rinciples of American liberty. is communication is for the purpose of mak- 

ng a formal demand upon your honor for the immediate release of Mr. Cut- 
ting, which I do in the name of the United States Government, which I have 
the honor to nt at this 3 

Trusting that you will comply with my request and petition in his behalf, and 

order his im iate release, 
Tam, &e., 
J. HARVEY BRIGITAM, Consul. 


UInclosure 4 in No. 45.] 


Afidavit of A, K. Cutting. 

Before me, J. Harvey Brigham, United States consul at Paso del Norte, Mex- 
ico, on this Ist day of July, 1836, 3 came and appeared Augustus K. 
Cutting, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says as follows, to wit: 

My name is Augustus K. Cutting; I am an American citizen, born in the State 
of New York, on the 30th day of Au; 1841, and am forty-five years of age. 

Iam and have been a resident of the city of Paso del Norte, Mexico, for the 
past eighteen months, off and on, and am engaged as editor and proprietor of 
the weekly newspaper called El Centinela. 

Ihada 88 with one Emigdio Medina, and on the 18th day of June, 
1886, 1 published a card in the El Paso (Tex.) Herald, in which I made some 
strictures on the said Medina, The annexed copy of said card is correct. For 
this publication in the Texas paper I was arres on the 23d day of June, 1886, 
and taken before one Regino Castañeda, judge of the second court of this city, 
When before the court I asked the privilege of counsel and an interpreter, both 
of which were denied me, and the said judge (including all other parties) ex- 
cept the official interpreter, one police officer, aud one Mexican, and myself pro- 
ceeded with closed doors to investigate the case, which he did solely by asking 
me questions which I refused to answer, claiming that the card having been pub- 
lished in the United States, he had no jurisdiction. 

At the conclusion of the examination the judge notified me that I would bo 
held to answer to the charge of having published the card in the Texas paper, 
and I would have to goto jail. At this point I claimed the protection o 
the United States Government, and so informed the court, and wrote a letter to 
Hon. J. Harvey Brigham, United States consul, informing him of the fact, The 
court refused me bail, which I could at any time have given, and I went to jail, 
where I have been incarcerated since the 23d June, 1886, in a filthy, loathsome 


rison. 
8 During the day Iam allowed the freedom of the court-yard, or inclosure of 
the prison, but at night I am locked up with all the other prisoners, of soy 

e and stamp, in the same room, some 18 by 40 feet, with only one door, whi 

is locked at night, making it a closed room in every respect, there being no other 
means of ventilation. The room is filthy and loathsome, with only a ground 
floor, No bed clothing of any kind has been furnished me, and but for the kinds 
ness of friends outside I would have to sleep on the bare ground in all this filth, 
as other prisoners have to do. 

I am allowed six telacos Mexican money per day (equal to 8} cents American 
money) upon which to subsist, and would haye suffered for food but for assist- 


ance and food from the outside. 
at 15 —.— w chin dx AUGUSTUS K. CUTTING. 
d ibed A 
By a cee 3 A J. HARVEY BRIGHAM, 


United States Consul. 
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[Inclosure 5 in No. 45.] 
Afidavit of A. N. Daguerre. 

Before me, J. Harvey Brigham, United States consul at Paso del Norte, Mex- 
ico, came and appeared, on the Ist day of July, 1886, Mr. A. N. „Who, be- 
ing duly sworn, deposes and says as follows, to wit: 

am personally well acquainted with A. K. Cutting, aud know him to be an 
American citizen. I am en with him as partner in the publication of a 
newspaper called El Centinela, I know that he was arrested and imprisoned 
for publishing a card in the El Paso (Tex.) Herald, June 18, reflecting upon 
Mr. E. Medina. I was present in the court-room and h udge announce 
these facts in repy to questions asked by Mr. D, J. Sarback, clerk to the United 
States consul. am myself a Mexican,and speak the Spanish lan and 
knew exactly what he stated. The judge stated emphatically that Mr. Guiting 
was not in jail for contempt of court, but for the publication of the card in the 
El Paso (Tex.) Herald. Iwas present in the court-room, June 24, 1888, when 
we ho; to have Mr. Cutting released,as I had been informed that the prose- 
cuting attorney would probably dismiss the case, 
The 8828 attorney informed everybody present that he could do noth- 
ing in the case that day. that it was a legal holiday. I do not under- 
stand that it was a legai holiday, and all the other courts were in session and 
the custom-house an Mee were o on that day. I was present in court 
when bail was 9 judge. Iknow that he is able to give 
ball in any reasonable amount and by some of the wealthiest men in the city. 

As long as I have known Mr. Cutting he has been a and law-abid- 
ing citizen and diligent and attentive to his business, Never knew him to be in 
any other difficulty. I have visited him in jail daily since his opone 
and know it to be a loathsomeand filthy place. Iknow that at night he is locked 
ina room from p: 
there are no other means of ventilation. It is an adobe house, almost t, 

telacos per day u wi to 


subsist (equal to 8} cents Am money), and it is necessary to ish suita- 
ble food from the outside. He was not with any bedding (not evena 
blanket), and would have bad to sleep on the ground or a ch if Bedding had 
not been furnished him by h's friends. 


I am thirty years of age, and born in this city, and am a married man. 
A. A. DAGUERRE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on the day and date above written. 
I. s.) J. HARVEY BRIGHAM, 
= United States Consul. 


Unclosure No. 6 in No, 45.] 
Affidavit of H. G. Turner. 
Personally came and 


before eaten Bf 
consul at Paso del Norte, Mexico, on this Ist day of July, Mr. H. G. Turner, 
who, being ss Seba deposes and says as follows, to wit: 
J am personally well acquainted with A. K. Cutting, and know him to be an 
American citizen, and that he is engaged in the ne r business in this city. 
the judge, through the ofii 


other prisoners, all in one roon»at oht These prisonersarein 
y creatures. I know that he would have 
bedding had ded by friends 
outside, and that I personally provided these things for Mr. 8 
TTFFTTPFT unity ME Maritan Saas6e & day equal t 
subsist, I have personally 
knowing the core 
it is entirely closed up, and there are no means of ven lose 
— Rirtight. It is an exceedingly unwholesome and filthy 

lace, 


p I know that Mr, Cutting is able to give bond in almost 8 by the best 
men in this city. I am satisfied, from my knowledge of case, that the arrest 
and imprisonment of Mr, Cutting is y for the purpose of oppressing and 
humiliating him, and I will state that this is the general impression. I have 
been — ii in this city for the past three years, and am an employé of the 


Mexican Central 
H. G. TURNER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on the day and date above written. 
[sear J. HARVEY BRIGHAM, 
United States Consul. 


way. 


{Inclosure 7 in No. 45.—Newspaper articles.] 
Another Mexican outrage, 


Another case of the bad faith of the Mexican officials toward American citi- 
zens is instanced by the treatment of A. K. Cutting by the authorities of Paso 


1 Norte. 
ae review of the circumstances by which Cutting was brought in contact with 
the Mexican law was given in the of Wednesday, but the offense for which 
he was arrested on Tuesday seems to have been misunderstood by him at the time, 


presentative that it was the ridiculous manner in which 
had been 


Brigham, 
ho zeal, in spite 
of his ill health, called on the magistrate who had committed Cutting to jail, and 
insisted on his release from custody. 4 

The magistrate informed the consul that if a mistake had been made in send- 
ing Cutting to jail to await his trial, the district ey . to 

er his . To the district attorney he went accordingly, and that func- 
tionary told him that Cutting should be allowed to sleep at house of Mr. 
Daguerre that night, instead of in jail, as had been ordered, and that his trial 
would come off in the morning. This, it seems now, was o! ruse to get rid 
of the consul, for late on Wednesday evening 9 on off to jail in 
spite of the assurance to the contrary, and has been there ever since. 

Consul Brigham, upon hearing of this breach of faith, insisted yesterda: 
morning upon the prisoner's release, but was informed that it was a legal holi- 
day, and no action could be e the day was not observed by any of 
the other courts, all of which business, and the consul believes the 
holiday was merely a subterfuge. He will this morning make a formal de- 
mand as United States consul on the te, who oceupies the same rela- 


tive position as a justice of the peace in this country, for the release of Cutting, 
and will forward a report of the case to the Department of State at Washing- 
ton. The offense for which Cutting is in jail was committed in the United States, 


and to the State of Texas alone he is amenable for it; the idea of punishing a 


man for an offense committed in a foreign country bei purely Mexican. 

It is on this ground that Consul Brigham will 3 is to be hoped 
that he can compel the authorities with which he is contending to do justice to - 
his countryman. 3 


More Mexican atrocities. 


The antipathy of the Mexican Government and its people in 
Americans is again illustrated in the case of Mr. Charles Mer 
station agent of the Mexican Central at Chihuah 


meral toward 
ey, the worthy 
ed last 


He struck Mr. Merkley first, and the offense of the 
Mr. Scott, United States consul at that 


the 
toa 


pay in every instance, 
ons consisted in resisting the blow. 
n 


Mexican, and, of course, th y in accord with Mexican ways. 
Paso del Norte we 2 to have a most efficient consul, Judge Brigham, 
who has ever been alive to ent, and 


if his re re audaci 


TO EO RON. OLS POTOA em) To oDi Se wel apenas wip dealt 
. our Department of State and throw ourselves upon the 
— our persecutors, or else redress our wrongs as best we can as a com- 
m y. 
Mr. 


. Cutting, the editor of El Centinela, for publishing an article on this side 
CTT where thieves 


of the river, 
and murderers would more than expiate their erimes in a single night; 
and this is Mexican j meted out to a loyal citizen of a land upon whose es- 


face of our Government, A few pallia! words from the city of Mexico can 
not make reparation outrages. re are no extenuating cir- 

in these cases. Unless our citizens are protected, of what value uro 
our treaties? ? 


[Inclosure 8 in No. 45—Newspaper articles.] 


The Cutting case. 
Regino Castefieda, the judge of the second court of Paso del Norte, a diminu- 
of hi functions of 


tive 8. , who is weighted down with the high 

“el juicio,” and wears the dignity of ed aaa office with more pomp and cir- 
cumstance than the Czar of Russia, and before whom it was Mr. Cutting's mala 
suerte” to be arraigned, became incensed at the American consul, Judge 
pine. gern who, in sending his official request that Mr. Cutting should be liber- 

deemed it fit to say that he was informed by the o ficial 

of saying he was his honor, the high muck-a-muck, the all- nt 
i through said g n such quibbl 

and souġht the opportunity to exhibit his power. The interpreter, seeing that 


this only inyol 
to 


change the document, and then his honor n was because 
he did not wish it known that he had im ed an rmation of an official 
to a United States consul, and wished the document changed again. 


and took the document back to 


ment, er parlance with majesty, Casteñeda, but 
will write to Washington for immediate instructions on the matter and see if 
Unele Sam will forever submit to such insults, this time from a petty little juez 
segunda in a frontier town, in a republic that would craw! in its hole at the first 

command “To arms!“ given by this Government. 
This is not the first occasion of the kind, and it is about time Mexco should be 
this Government. The fault is with the Government in not 
such flagrant breaches of the comity that should exist 


in Mexico the home government immedi exacts reparation. In one case 
an Englishman's horse was taken, and he was obliged to walk to town a distance. 
of a few miles. Not less than $1,000 were exacted and . 


this Government itself sufficiently to protect its citizens in a 
foreign country an end will be made of these outrages, and not until then. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cutting remains in custody atthe m of the court. He will 
have a big show for damages for false imprisonment if the Government will 
descend to take notice of his case. The contempt of court, for which he is 
held, was committed in United States territory, and his imprisonment is entirely 
without cause or precedent. 

A. K. Cutting, of the Centinela, of Paso del Norte, is still confined in the Mex- 
ican jail on whatevery fair-minded man must consider a frivolous and unfounded 
charge. The Mexicans are revenging themselves on him for an offense he com- 
mitted on this side of the river,on American soil. This is an unjustifiable out- 
rage. * Mr. Cutting has during his journalistic career on this and the 
other side of the river never exhibited any friendly spirit toward this pa- 

still the Times feels constrained to say that im mment is an unqual- 
[fed outrage. He is an American citizen, and en to protection against 
frivolous and undeserved imprisonment. We trust that Judge Brigham, our 
consul, will succeed in interesting the State Department at Washington in his 
case and have ample reparation exacted. 


No. 2. 
Mr. Brigham to Mr. Porter. 
UNITED Srates CONSULATE, 
Paso del Norte, Mexico, July 3, 1888. 
Sm: I have the honor to inform you that after I had finished my dispatch 
No. 45, in relation to the Cutting case, I received on that day (the Ist of Jaly) 
a communication from the judge of the court to whom I addressed my note, 
which purports to be an answer to the same, but, however, without any date. 
Linclose herewith a translation of said communication, for the information 
of a y= aga 
am, 


No, 46. 


J. HARVEY BRIGHAM, Consul. 


[inclosure in No. 46— Translation. 
Judge Castañeda to Mr. Brigham, 


In answer to your favor of this month I have the honor to state to you that 
all public officers for criminal cases are prohibited by a special law to give any 


1886. 
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information ach cook to the criminal cases that are up before the court m, according 

ple that have no legal 8 in those cases, the more so when, 

tothe “International Rights” of Calvo, consuls have no n, either civil 
ox erim in cases concerning their coun’ k 10, paragraph 490, 


inal, en. 
GM, volume 1.) All of the above refers to 2 W 


Cu 


I can not order his release in any but the forms prescribed laws of this 
country. 
Iremain, &c., 
R. CASTANEDA. 
No.3. 
Mr. Jackson to Mr. Bayard. 
No, 266.] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mexico, July Sd 8,1836. 
Sm: The inclosed copies of note addressed by me to Mr. and of his 
wed peat with translation of the latter, indicate the action I have felt 
hee Aapon totake in the matterof the imprisonment at Paso del Norte 
„an American citizen. Having learned from the United 
that the Department had been fully advised by him 
ore affair, aha e no further step in the matter unless I be instructed by 
yourself to do so. 
Iam, &c., 
HENRY R. JACKSON, 


Unolosuro 1 in No. 266.] 
Mr, Jackson to Mr. Mariscal. 
LEGATION OF THE Unsrrep STATES, 
Mexico, July 6, 1886. 


Sır: I am in receipt of an official communication from J. Harvey 


esq., consul of the United States at El Paso del Norte, accompanied by vits 
of seve 77... TERIA T on the 23d of June last, Mr. A. K. 
Cutting, an American citizen of 


respectable Was in that 
city, by order of the judge of the second court, Hon. ua Castafieda; that the 
of m is “ loathso: with 


place of his incarceratio: me and filthy; ” “ he is locked up 
eight or ten other * * in jail for various off e + © in one room 18 
. door, which is locked-at t, making it a close room 


ion. ‘The room is filthy 
und floor.” 
the facts that Mr. 8 only able to 
give eames security from the best and wealthiest men of fare 3 
ance to stand his trial, but that he actually offered such bail 

that he 3 — applied to the United a consul for protection, which Mr. 
Brigham undertook to extend in a respectful note addressed to the judge, but 
that his inte: ition met with contemptuous silence, and that Mr. Cutting has 
been retained in jail despite of it. 

The affidavits further show that the only offense charged against him is the 
publication of a “card,” addressed to Emigdio Medina, of Paso del Norte,” in 
e ap published in El Paso, which reflects.upon the character of the 


It is not my p: in this note to discuss the question whether a Mexican 
court can take j n of an offense commit 1 not 
to enter into the merits of the controversy between Mr. A. K. Cutting on the one 
hand,and Mr. Emigdio Medina N. e other. . these matters have 


for the purpose of praying that proper relief may bap extended to 3 Cutting 


at „ and through the iest practicable chan: 
seize, 
: HENRY R. JACKSON. 


[Inclosure 2 in No. 266.—Translation.] 
Mr, Mariscal to Mr. Jackson, 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Mexico, July 7, 1888. 
Feast ——— I have the FVV 


ication, ‘dated the 6th instant, relative ee 
Norte of Mr. XX. Oching and to stale that by advice the ara — 


address the governor of the State of Chihuahua recomm: him to see that 
Tithe Mr, Ou ue justice be administered, to the alleviation of rude situation 
n whi Cutting is found, as well as all else permitted by the laws. 


"to communicate to pondering e e soon as received the reply 
oft the said governor, it pleases me to renew, 
IGNO. MARISCAL. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Paso del Norte, July 17, 1888. 
Cutting still in prison; n done by local authorities. Can’t immediate 
Seneca?” 


unconditional release be 
BRIGHAM, Consul. 


No. 5. 
Mr. Bayard to Mr. Jackson. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washingion, July 19, 1886. 
‘You are 


instructed to 
of A. K. Cutting, a citizen of the United 


to demand of the Mexican Government the — release 
States, now unlawfully imprisoped at 
Paso del Norte. 
BAYARD, 
No. 6. 
Mr. Bayard to Mr. Jackson. 
No. 2 75 DEPARTMENT or ST ATE, ae July 20, 1886. 


sp Ps 


lease of A. K. Cutting, a citizen of the United States, now unlawfully imprisoned 


at Paso del Norte. 

By the documents before me the following facts appear: 
On June 18 last A. K. ES eS of the United States, who for the pre- 
had been a ——— t, off and on, of Paso del Norte, 
lity strong evidence has been 
— in Fee ee „Tex,, a commenting on cer- 
a citizen of Mexico, with whom Mr. Cut- 
ting been ray ict ak seed For this publication Mr. Cutting was im ned 
on the 22d of June last, at El Paso del Norte, in Mexico. Such a publication 
would not, even bad it been made in Mexico, be the subject of criminal prose- 
common law there in force, nor 


cution in that country, according to the 


of any adverse governmental action, unless, perhaps, for the single purpose of 
uiring security in some small sum to keepthe peace. Butthe mete fea 2 
on 


in Mexico, and the ition that Mexico can take 

fis — 27 account of its its publication in Texas is wholly inadmissible and is 

meg oy kN Government. It is equivalent to asserting that 

even’ can ast — — tho N of the 8 8 ee 

ican business operations w N 0 n es. 

If Mr. Cutting can be tried pie gtd toon in Mex 8 for publishing in the 

United States a criticism on a Mexican business transaction in which he was 

concerned, there is not an editor or oo of a newspaper in the United 
States who could not, were he a 

ground, To 


— ve wee 5 will os 5 
rogative shall e po een y „nor, m the 

e jurisdiction over e within their own bound- 
aries, wi a poset a ellison of tive Unieed Biten te be called to sonnet by 


3 by them within 1 the United States. On 
this will demand lease, i 
ve- 


ness be based, By the y a sov- 
ereign on ci 5 T with those qenctions 
of justice which all civilized nations hold in common. 


ong sanctions are the right of having the facts on which the charge 
was by an impartial court, the explanation to the no- 
cused of these facts, the opportunity to him of counsel, such as is 


to his case, permission in all cases not capital to go at la! 
on bail tl Ci ha dia uction under oath of all evidence udicing 


resent case. Mr. Cutting was summarily im b; Arpan 
and incompetency were alike shown by its proce: was re- 
counsel; he was refused to explain to him the nature of the 
ro- 


adobe house, almost air- 
t, with a dirt floor; ™ — was allowed about SI cents American money for 
subsistence ;" he was“ with any bedding, not even a blanket.” 
In this wretched to and en which no civilized 
e on those detained in its prisons, he 


—.4 to prosecutio: laai a 88 Jurispruđen — Veni nine 
n in any humane of dence, 
tel violating the chief — of criminal 
These u will state as 88 basis, a basis which 
pained dv pring corr ag not permit to be questioned for the de- 
mand of Mr. Cutting's immediate release, 
I am, &e., 
T. F. BAYARD, 
No, 7. 
Mr. Jackson to Mr. Bayard, 
[Telegram.] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, Mexico, July 21, 1886. 
a reasons given at length. Shall I telegraph 


JACKSON, Minister. 
No. 8. 
Mr. Adee to Mr. Jackson. 
(Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, July 22, 1888. 
Summarize reasons brief telegraph. 
y by ADEE, Acting Secretary. 


No. 9. 
Mr. Jackson to Mr. Adee. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, Mexico, July 22, 1888. 

The telegraphic summary of the Mexican Government's reply in the Cutting 

case shows that it is at present in the state courts, but that the federal 
not the power to direct the state officials or the executive of the state 
of Chihuahuas or t fasion ger to cr eon — 1 ally where the order 
— with due legal ining person. In this 
it is maintained ed that Me 5 8 ha. the nited States. It is con- 
tended that a pressure of private interests or a totally uninformed press in the 
United States must have induced so ry Seea) a demand for the prisoner’s re- 


eee to com 8 It is asserted 
the President has interposed to have 


ucted in accordance Mith principles of justice sco the confidence is ex- 
ease will soon be te ted in a satisfactory manner. 


No. 10. 
Mr. Brigham to Mr. Bayard. 
[Telegram.] 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Paso del Norte, July 22,1886. 


troops at this point, one hundred and fifty men this morning 
and two the —— yra Sa Thoit WEF Cutting still in prison, Great ex- 


BRIGHAM, Consul. 
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No. II. 
Mr. Adee to Mr. Brigham. 
No. 46. DEPARTMENT OF Stare, Washington, July 22, 1886, 
Sin: Referring to your dispatch numbered 45, relative to the imprisonment 


of Mr. A. K. Cutting, I have to inform you that the Department recognizes with 
much satisfaction the ustice of your action and the ability you have shown in 
your report to us of the case. 
I am, &., 
ALVEY A. ADEE, Acting Secretary. 
No. 12. 
Mr. Brigham to Mr. Bayard. 
[Telegram.] 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Paso del Norte, July 26, 1836. 
Governor of Chihuahua pushing trial of 9 who ignores procecdings. 
Result may be reached to-day. If acquitted, what do? 
BRIGHAM, Consul, 


No. 13. 
Mr, Bayard to Mr. Jackson. 
No. 228.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, July 27,1886. 


Sm: Since my No. 221, of the 20th instant, I have received no further com- 
munication from Mr. Brigham, consul at El Paso, nor from yourself, in connec- 
tion with the imprisonment of Mr. A. K. Cutting by Mexican authority. 

On Saturday last, the 24th instant, I was called upon by M. Romero, the min- 
ister from Mexico at this capital, in relation to the case referred to. 

Mr. Romero uced to me the Mexican laws, article 186, whereby 8 
tion is assumed by Mexico over crimes committed nst Mexicans within the 
United States or any other foreign country; and under this he maintained the 
publication of a libel in Texas was made cognizable and punishable in Mexico, 
And thus Mr. Cutting was assumed to be properly held. 

This claim of jurisdiction and lawful control by Mexico was 8 and 
positively denied by me, and the statement enunciated that United States 
would not assent to or permit the existence of such extraterritorial force to be 

en to Mexican law, nor their own jurisdiction to be so usurped, or their own 
ocal justice to be so vicariously executed by a foreign government. 

In the absence of any treaty of amity between the United States and Mexico 
providing for the trial of the citizens of the twocountries respectively, the rules 
of international law would forbid the assumption of such power by Mexico asis 
contained in the Penal Code, article 186, above cited. e existence of such 
power was and is denied by the United States. 

Mr. Romero informed me that the local or state jurisdiction over Cutting’s 
ease did not allow interference by the national Government of Mexico in the 
matter, and that it was this conflict that had induced delay in responding tothe 
demand of this Government for Mr. Cutting’s release. 

Mr. Romero finally assured me that I might rely confidently upon Mr. Cut- 
ting’s release in a very short time, and that there would be no doubt about the 
compliance of his Government with the demand made through you. 

I communicated these facts to you in order to give you a full comprehension 
8 case as it a here, and the disposition of the Mexican government 
as here ex 4 

There was a more extended conversation on my part with Mr Romero on the 
general subject of the treatment by the Mexican authorities of American citi- 
zens and cases affecting their property and interests. 

I stated to him personally and at some length the single voice that had come 

to this Department from Mr. Foster, Mr. Morgan, and yourself, in which a decla- 
ration was made of the hopelessness of obtaining justice to our citizens in cases 
where they had been wronged by the officials and Government of Mexico. 
I also called his attention to the avowed policy and action of Mr. Mariscal of 
compelling all claims wherein the Governmentof Mexico was sought to be held 
fable for tortious proceedings to be tried and decided in tribu of her own 
creation and under her sole control, whose judgments, he claimed, should be 
held final and conelusive inst citizens of the United States, 

As this pretension of exclusive control was now under consideration and the 
subject of correspondence, notably in the case of the Rebecca, I stated merely 
that the United States did not accept the judgments of Mexican tribunals in 
cases where Mexico was a party to the dispute to be binding upon the United 


States. 

I passed, however, to the broader view of the necessity of administering in- 
ternational laws in a spirit of amity, comity, and justice; that these were the 
wise and true paths of peaceful government, and that the alternatives of reprisal 
and force were the last and most unsatisfactory resorts. 

Mr. Romero is too well convinced to make my renewed avowal necessary that 
nothing inconsistent with the self-respect, honor, and p rity of Mexico is 
desired or intended by the United States, and that it was in the interest of Mex- 
ico even more than of the United States that no friction or exasperation should 
be permitted in the intercourse of the two goverriments and of their inhabitants; 
that to avoid all such irritation or the straining of our friendly relations it is 
essential that a spirit and readiness to redress wrongs and enforce equitable set- 
tlements of matters of difference should be constantly and practically manifested. 

Iam persuaded of the good intent of Mr. Romero toward this Government, 
and believe him also to be patriotically faithful to his own, From him I have 
assurances that a desire to respond ina friendly and conciliatory spirit influences 
the present Mexican administration, And if this be the true state of affairs, it 
can 1 — readily demonstrated. and all questions of conflicting interests and opin- 
ions now under consideration diplomatically between the two governments 
enn without difficulty be equitably, honorably, and satisfactorily adjusted. 


Jam, &c., 
T. F. BAYARD. 


No. l4. ~ 
[Handed to Mr. Bayard by Mr. Romero July 29, 1856.] 
Article 186 of the Mexican Penal Code. 


Any crimes that may be committed on the territory of a foreign state by a 
Mexican against Mexicans or against foreigners, or by a foreigner against Mexi- 
cans, may be punished in Mexico, in conformity with the laws of the country, 
under the following provisions: : 8 

1. That the accused party should be in Mexico, whether of his own free will 
or by having been extradited. 

2. Thata proper 9 should be made by the legitimate party in case 
the guilty person should be a foreigner. 

3. That the accused party should not have been tried in the country where 

b crime was committed, or, in case he has been tried, that no acquittal, am- 
nesty, or pardon should have been pronounced in the matter. 

4. That the violation of which he may be accused should be considered a 
crime both in the country where it was committed and in Mexico, 

5. That the crime should be liable, in accordance with the laws of Mexico, to 


a more severe punishment than that of arrest 
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No. 15. 
Mr, Jackson to Mr. Bayard. 


No, 272.] LEGATION OF run UNITED STATES, Mexico, July 22, 1886, 


Sin: On the evening of the 19th instant, immediately after the recs, 3s of your 
— of 72 — z 3 a 2 to Mr. 3 of 3 — 5 ried aa 
W. n copy. ou it wise, for purpose of avoidin, ay in 
his action, 70 direct Mr. Mariscal's attention to the fact that his note of 7th ine 
stant, relating to Mr. Cutting’s case, was y before you when the instruc- 
tion was sent by wire to me,and was therefore not sat a 

After 4.555 demand I telegraphed to Mr, Brigham to give me prom 
notice of Mr. Cutting’s release. Having heard n from nor from Mr. 
Mariscal during the 20th, on the 21st I addressed note to Mr. Mariscal, 
a copy of which I also inclose,and late in the evening received his answer, of 
which a copy and translation are now sent. They go by the earliest mailafter 
the reccipt of the original note by me, but were anteceded by a telegram, in the 
following words: 

Instant release of Cutting refused. Reasons given at length. Shall I tele- 
graph them?” 

I also inclose a translation copy of Article 260, Code of Penal Procedure, re- 
ferred to in the communication the governor of Chihuahua to Mr. Mariscal, 
which accompanied the note of the latter to myself. 


I am, &c., 
HENRY R. JACKSON. 


[Inclosure 1 in No. 272.) 
Vr. Jackson to Mr. Mariscal. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, Mexico, July 19, 1886. 
Sır: I hasten to communicate to your excellency the following tel 5 
which I bave just received from Mr. Bayard, of State, at Washing: 
ton: “ You are instructed to demand of the Mexican Government the instant 
release of A. K. Cutting, a citizen of the United States, now unlawfully im- 


its receipt, and „ have been received b him prior to the 


egram. 
In making this demand through. your excellency, I beg to renew the assur- 
ance of my most distinguished consideration. 
HENRY R. JACKSON, 


Inclosure 2 in No. 272.) 
Mr. Jackson to Mr. Mariscal. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, Mexico, July 21, 1886, 


Sm: On the 19th instant I had the honor of making a demand se our 
excellency apos the Mexican Government for the instant release of Mr, xX K. 
Cutting, a citizen of the United States, unlawfully imprisoned at Paso del Norte, 
This demand was made under directions by telegram from my own Govern- 


ment. 

Although instructed by me to communicate by telegram the fact of the release 
of Mr. Cutting, up to this moment I have heard nothing from Mr. Brigham, 
United States consul at Paso del Norte. 

For these reasons I ap that possibly my note of the 19th instant, 
— 4 sent by the usual nel, may not have n placed in your excellency’s 


nds. 
In calling attention to this matter I renew the assurance of my most distin- 
guished consideration. 
HENRY R. JACKSON. 


[Inclosure 3 in No, 272.—Translation.] 
Mr. Mariscal to Mr. Jackson. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Mexico, July 21, 1886, 

Mr. MINISTER: Yest I had the honor of receiving your excellency'’s com- 
munication, dated the day before, and containing a tel from Mr. Bayard, 
the Secretary of State, addressed to that legation, to demand from the Mexican 
Government the instant release of A. K. Cutting, imprisoned 932 as that 
message suid, in Paso del Norte; and to-day there reached my hands another 
communication of this morning, in which your excellency, not having received 
notice that the prisoner had the jail, supposes that I have not received the 
first of the said notes, 

As soon as I had noted the contents of that communication I telegraphed to 
the governor of Chihuahua, re-recommending the matter to him, asking him to 
advise me as to its status. As yet I have not received a reply to that telegram 
up to this hour (2 p. m.), and this I should not wonder at, in fact, as I know that 
the said functionary has had to address the supreme tribunal of the state and 
the tribunal, the judge, at Paso del Norte. Mr. Minister, these are delays that 
are inevitable in a country governed by institutions like ours, where the fed- 
eral executive is le to communicate di y with thorities of 
the states. Much less could it give them orders. Todothus wouldimply a oe 
itive offense, ially in the case of judges independent even of the adminis- 
trative power of the state to which they belong, and that offense would be even 
more vated if designed to trample out and peremptorily stop a legal proc- 
ess, ee by an interested party, as I understand the case of Mr. Cutting 
to 


These considerations can not but have been evident to the ſudgment of your 
excelleney's Government, as they refer to the nature of institutions in that par- 
ticular identical to those in force in the United States of America. I believe, 
therefore, that only the pressure brought to bear by private persons, or perhaps by 
an ill-informed press, can have been able to bring about the result that a Govern- 
ment friendly to Mexico, and which up to the present has no complaint against 
this nation forlack of compliance with its international obligations, should de- 
mand in an absolute manner what is, in every light, morally impossible, 

In the matter under treatment all has been done up to the present by this 
government that comes in the sphere of its facilities; all that can be asked of 
it while amity and peace reign between the two nations. 

Int as has been the moral influence of the president of the republic, 
to the end that the case may be conducted with justice, it should be confidently 
ho} very soon the matter will be terminated in a satisfactory manner. 

infer this, not only from these reflections, but also from the recommendation 
made by the supreme tribunal of justice of Chihuahua, which your excellen 
will see in the accom: iment which I haye the honor to inclose, and whioh 
document I received in original to-day, sent to me in consequence of the com- 
muuication which I addressed to the governor of that state on the 7th instant, 
relative to the matter, 
Jam, &c., 
IGNO. MARISCAL. 


1886. 
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[Inclosure 4 in No. 272.] 
Mr. Maceyro to Mr. Mariscal, 


[Mexican Republic, government of the state of Chihuahua, second section, do- 
partment of justice No. 133).] 


The president of the supreme tribunal of justice of the state, in a communica- 
tion, No. 733, of the 14th of the current month, says to this government: 

The supreme tribunal of justice, over which I have the honor oF era 
having noted the contents of your esteemed communication, No. of the 
12th instant.in which you are pleased to forward a communication addressed 
to you by the secretary of state and of the department of foreign affairs rec- 
ommending that justice be administered to Mr. A. K. Cutting, in the imprison- 
ment of which he complains; under this date the supreme tribunal decreed 
what I copy, without preventing the second judge of Bravos from administer- 
ing prompt and due justice in the matter referred to by the secretary of state 
and of the department of foreign affairs, in the communication forwarded by 
the executive of the state, let the said second judge report within the term of 
three days, and through the justice of peace of the district, regarding the acts 
which said communication mentions, said report in o to be sent to him, 
recommending the application of the two hundred and sixtieth article of the 
Code of Penal Procedure,” and Lam honored in communicating the same to 
you for your information and in due reply to your note referred to.” 

I have the honor to inclose the above to you for your information, and as re- 
sultant on your communication of the 7th instant relating thereto. 

Liberty and constitution. 

Chihuahua, July 17, 1886. 

FELIX FRANCISCO MACEYRA, 

To the SECRETARY or STATE AND OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, MEXICO, 


Unclosure 5 in No. 272.—Translation.] 
Article 280, Code of Penal Procedure. 


Every person detained or imprisoned for an offense whose punishment may 
not exceed five years’ imprisonment can obtain his liberty under bail, with the 
consent of the prosecuting attorney, provided, always, that he has a fixed and 
known domicile; that he property, or exercises some profession, in- 
gost, art, or trade, and in the judgment of the court there is no fear that 

will escape, 


TAXATION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill (H. R. 4833) relating to 
the taxation of fractional parts of a gallon of distilled spirits and Senate 
amendments thereto; which were referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

BRIDGE ACROSS SAINT LOUIS RIVER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2611) to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Saint Louis River at the 
most accessible point between the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

; Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC SHIP RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. REAGAN. I ask the gentleman to yield to me while I offer a 
resolution to fix a day for the consideration of the bill to incorporate 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railway Ship Company, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the gentleman. : 

Mr. REAGAN. Lask consent to offer for present consideration the 
resolution I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Wednesday, the 8th day of December next, be set apart for the 
consideration of House bill 5885 to incorporate the Atlantic and Pacific Ship 
Railway eat and for other pu s, and that its consideration be con- 


tinued from to day until dispo: of, not to interfere with reyenue or ap- 
propriation bills, 


Mr. PAYSON. I object. 
BRIDGE ACROSS SAINT LOUIS RIVER. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Housenon-concur in the Senate bill 
(S. 2611), and ask a committee of conference. ` 

The SPEAKER. This is an original Senate bill, and the gentle- 
man’s motion is not in order. The gentleman can ask unanimous con- 
sent to put the bill upon its passage. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] de- 
mands the regular order. The Senate bill (S. 2611) will be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. MORRILL, for one week, an account of important business. 

To Mr. HALE, indefinitely, on account of important business, 

To Mr. LOUTTIT, indefinitely, on account of illness, 

To Mr. SAWYER, for the remainder of the session, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. WORTHINGTON, for the remainder of the session, on account 
of important business. 
To Mr. Cox, for the remainder of the session. 

To Mr. Harris, for the remainder of the session, on account of im- 
portant business. 
To Mr. Hotmes, for the remainder of the session, on account of im- 
portant business. 

TARIFF—LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. KELLEY, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to print in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD remarks on House bill 7652. - 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WILLIS. Irise to make a privileged report, and send to the 
Clerk’s desk a report from a committee of conference. 


Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] 
makes a report from a committee of conference. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] rise? 

Mr. BURNES. I hold in my hand a privileged report from a com- 
mittee of conference in regard to the Senate amendments to the gen- 
eral deficiency bill, and I desire to raise the question of consideration 
against the report just submitted by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri raises the question 
of consideration against the conference report presented by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. The report will be read, after which the ques- 
tion will be put to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, before the report is 
read, I ask unanimous consent that members of committees having re- 

rts—— 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. GLOVER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GLOVER. The House did not hear the proposition of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

TheSPEAKER. Because the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
demanded the regular order several minutes ago and now repeats his 
demand, and there is nothing in order except to proceed under the rules 
of the House $ 

Mr. GLOVER. Didthe gentleman from Missouri—— 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I desire to ask if it is competent to demand that 
the items of the report of the committee of conference shall be read in 
connection with the text of the original amendments, so that we can 
understand what changes have been made. 

The SPEAKER. Therules of the House require the managers upon 
the part of the House to submit with their report a statement in writing, 
showing the effect of each amendment, and that statement must of 
course be read; but it is not in order to demand the reading of the 
original amendments on the question of agreeing to the conference re- 
port. That could be done only by unanimous consent. The Clerk 
will read the report. 

The Clerk e. to read the report. 

Mr. DIBBLE (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, as the state- 
ment accompanying this report contains probably all the information 
the House can derive from the reading of the bill as agreed to by the 
conferees, I ask unanimous consent that the statement of the commit- 
tee be read, instead of reading the whole bill. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I object. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Then I ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read first, reserving the right on the part of any member to call for the 
reading of the report afterward. 

Mr. BURNES. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I understand 
that if this report and bill be now read they may, unless by unanimous 
consent, have to be read again after the question of consideration is de- 
termined. Therefore, for the purpose of saving time, I ask unanimous 
consent to test at once the question of consideration between the two 
measures, unless it be the fact that the reading of this report and bill 
will not be required a second time. : 

The SPEA The Chair thinks a second reading will not be re- 
quired; but the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] asks unani- 
mous consent that the question of consideration be voted upon at once 
before the reading of the report. 

Mr. WILLIS. I object. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I believe there was no objection to my proposition. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [ Mr. DIBBLE] 
asks unanimous consent that the statement made by the managers on 
the part of the House be first read, the report to be read afterward if 
the reading be demanded by any member. Is there objection ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the 
report. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the report, which 
is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7489) making Appropriation forthe 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
bors, and for other purposes” having met, after full and free conference have 

to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: Strike out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its di ment to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 


ing: 

Phat the following sums of money be,and are hereby.appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the construction, 
completion, repair, and preservation of the public works herein named : 

Improving harbor at kland, Me.: Continuing improvement, $22,500. 

Improving breakwater at the mouth of Saco River, Maine: Continuing im- 


vement and 5 
TORTURE harbor at Portland, Me.: Continuing improvement, $30,009. 
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Improving the channel in Back Cove, Portland, Mo.: Continuing i aga ence to any in respect of which the title of the United States is in doubt, 
ment, $28,250. 8 5 any claim adverse to the United States has been made. 
Improving harbor at York, Me., $15. harbor at Norfolk, Va.,and ee roach to Norfolk Harbor 
Improving harbor at Portsmouth, NE H.: Goshen er and the United States navy- at No uing improvement by 
onori the barbor of — at Little Harbor, pshire : Sum widening the channel of Eliza Rivertothe warden’s line err the eastern 
es om provement, aae, between og myn ee t and gua . — — be sty which —— 
mproving the arbor at Burl at Burlin Vt.: — improvement, $18, shall be expended in 
Fora to be built on nel of Elizabeth Ri the port warden’ s ee on on ‘the pic fo, between 
cr eee nran in the papers accom —— report of the Sec- | Lambert's Point River to 7 — ö EAEE Point Light, 
retary of War to the Senate reh 1, 1880 (Executive Document No.81, | including the construction of Lore “sr per 
Wee e pen ang first paon BA. Improving harbor at Beaufort, Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
3 Continuing improvement, $56,250; of Im ing harbor at Edenton Bay, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, 
Er $18,750 are to be expe at Fort Point Channel,on Part A, below Con- a 
gress street eee the inland water way between Now Berne and Beaufort, N. C., 
Improving bse Mass.: Continuing improvement, $6,000. 
Improving harbor at Nant tucket, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. . — 3 including Sullivan's Island, Sopth Carolina: 
Improving H; „ 


Improving harbor at 2 — Mass.: "Continuing improvement, ee. 

— harbor at Wareham, dng : Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Plymouth, Mass. : 

Improving harbor at 

ie eth harbor at Provinceto 

yep aoa E Tiaa: $5,000; of which $2; 
on n's 

of are of the first class at Sandy Bay: 


at Scituate, Mass.: 8 —— 
—.— at Westport, Mass. — 4.800 for 
nancies. 


Improving harbor at Wood's Holl, Mass. : Continuing — (snp rece $14,500. 
harbor at Block Island, Rhode Island: Continuing im 
A ee shall be expended on the breakwater and $12,000 on the 
inner r, 
Improving harbor at Newport, R. I.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
Improving harbor at Conn.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
Improving harbor at Conn.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
se breakwater at New Haven, Conn.: Continuing improvement, 


or So much as 
3 


Improving harbor at New onde — Con royement, $2,000 

Improving harbor at Norwalk, Conn.: Contin improvement, 

Improving harbor at 8 Contin improvemen 0,600. 

Improving harbor at Stamf Continuing improvemen' ,000. 
arin harbor at Buffalo, N. X.: Continuing improvement, and repairs on 

e out $112,500. 

improving Buttermilk Channel, N. Y.: Contin improvement, $56,250. 


uing 
Improving breakwater at Rouse’s Point, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, 


$20, 
Improving harbor at Canarsie Bay i : Continuing 5 $20,000. 
I harbor at Canarsie N.Y.: Contin $10,000. 
— harbor at Charlotte, V. 2 Continuing improvement and repairs, 


Improving harbor at Flushing Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Im roving channel at Gowanus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
125 g harbor at Great Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
3 harbor at Greenport, New York: Continuing improvement, 
improving harbor at Little Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Tinproving harbor at Oak Orchard, N. Y.: Continuing improvement by re- 
e harbor at Olcott, N. Y.: Continuing improvement and repairs, 


0,000, 
Improving harbor at Wilson, N. Y.: N ape ö 
Jm harbor at — 2.2 — 
mee Be eee 
which together withthe amount ox hand, isto 


harbor up 
Pere harbor at Oswego, N.Y.: Continuing improvement, $71,250; of 
$56,250 to be used in repairs and $15,000 in continuing work on the har- 


— 
Improving harbor at Rondout, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $2,500. 
Dadinne harbor at N.Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
a harbor at Sheepshead Bay, New York: . improvement, 


Improving New York Harbor, New York: To secure a 30-foot channel at mean 
low water os tho Sondy Hook oniranse of the harhor, wpon such plan asthe S60- 


retary of War may approve, $750,000, 
— 8 Staten Island and the New Jersey shore, New 
Yorkand New Jerseys Continuing improvement, 
oa at Raritan Bay, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, 
„500. 

. V.: Continuing — 2 — 
For a more thorough and defini ‘survey and examination of the harbor at 
Atlantic City, N. 8 A my to making a harbor of — . — at that 22 

Uteh States eng ination and survey to be made by a board consisting of 
ni States 


Impro rat Erie, Pa.: Contin 
provement or s eah said harbor That the Se 
thorized mad divested re tbe 


improvement, and also for the im- 

ended by the Chief of —— 8 
of War be, and he ö au- 

fitie to the peni the United from the 
peninsula of 


afore- 


pended 
teat ee Continuing improve- 


of War is authorized to . Pa., the upper 
and lower piers located in said city and extending into the Delaware River, and 
formerly used as an ice-harbor. 

Improving Delaware breakwater, Delaware: Continuing improvement, $56,- 


Improving ice-harbor at New Castle, Del. amar oy en provement, $5,000. 
Improving harbor at Wilmington, Del. : Continuing — 818.780. 
Improving harbor at Baltimore, — Continuing i im t. 8150, 
Improving harbor at Breton jand: 


parehe e pirar prgn dea 1 - 
no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall — pani 


be expended by — 8 
cordance with the p 


ment, 
improving. harbor at Savannah, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $150,000. 
ng r at A palachicola Bay, Florida: Continuing vement, 
8120 of which $2,000 may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be ex- 
pended at the Carabello or Crooked River, 
tion and the entrance to harbor at Key West, Fla., 


886 

Improving harbor at Pensacola, Fis.: 8 improvement, $20,000. 

Improving harbor at Tampa Bay, Fla. : improvement, 810, 000. 

Improving harbor at Cedar Kexs, Fla., 790 on 

Improving harbor at Mobile, Ala. Continuing improvement, $90,000. 

Improving harbor at Biloxi Bay, Mississippi:  Continuin improv ement, $12,- 
500; which sum, together with the money on hand hereto: re appropriated for 
the roadstead, is hereby directed to be used in deepening the rte iae from Mis- 
sissippi —, „4 4 the wharves at Biloxi. 

Im ‘kansas Pass and ad up to Rockport and Corpus Christi, Tex.: 
Continuing im 


t. 8101 
. — 0 — 


s Timprovement of entrance to Galveston Harbor, Texas: Continuing improve- 
men 
Improving Pass Cavallo, Texas: Continuing improvement, $37,500. 
Improving oe Pass and Blue Buck Bar, Texas: Continuing improve- 


ment, $198,750. 

Improvin; ship-channel in Galveston Bay, Texas, from monger Cutto Bolivar 
Chaser: mtinuing improvement, for which purpose the balance now re- 
maining of the money heretofore a priated for this work 3 directed to 
tary of War 28 the completion of said channel, in ac- 

fore 2 and in marking out said mel 
by piles or stakes, —— enable navigators to find the same without difficulty. 

Improving harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio: Continuing ee $30,000, 

0000. harbor at mouth of Black River, Obio: Continuing improvement, 


3 harbor at Cleveland, — a on the last plan projected, $93,750; of 
$30,000 are to be used in ä on the existing breakwater, 
Sad the $100,000 now on hand tobe available for work on the last plan. 
Im harbor at Fairport, Ohio: Contin 8 — 750. 
Improving harbor at Huron, Ohio: pe pra mprovement, $3 
—. — — the mouth of the Muskingum River, ilo: Contin- 
provemen 

improving harbor a at 3 Clinton, Ohio, by repairs of existing works, $2,000. 

For the the title to the land adjoining the inner end of 
the west p ity tte U ted States for the improvement of the harbor at 
Port Clinton, Ohio, the Secretary of War shall n with theowner a 5 
ers of the land for the purchase thereof at a reasonable nee Neier! ee 

; and if an agreement as to price can not he made with ——— 

hen the value of the same shall be ascertained in the mode provided by the 

ao of Ohio for the condemnation of lands for public uses in that State, the re- 

sult of said proceedings of condemnation, if taken, to be reported to the next 
Congress for its approval. 

Improving rat Sandusky City, Ohio, by dredging the channel through 
the outer bar and within the bay; and for this purpose the money appropriated 
by ho a 5, 1884, now on is hereby made available, and the further 
sum of $5,000 


„Texas: Continuing improvement, $37,- 


reby 
3388 at Vermillion, Ohio: Continuing im A $3,000. 
proving harbor at Michigan City, Ind.: Continuing Taronani. $56,250 ; 
PP en ton $1,875 are to be used on the inner harbor. 
Improving hatbor at Calumet, III.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving harbor at hogs Yeo vement, me — 


kn harbor at Che gan, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 
nr Mich., by extension of piers andrepairs: Con- 


——— harbor at Haven, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 
— — — Grand Marias, Mich.: Continuing improvement, 


Im roving harbor at Ludington, Mich. : . Improvement, — 
Improving harbor at Manistee, pony 9 
ving harbor at Marquette, M 


atarak harbor at White River, Mich. : 88 121000 000. 
Lake. Mich.: Continui improvement, $5,000. 
: Continuing improvement, $15,000 ; | 
said sum is to be expended until the w over t ment 
port shall be made 
apa ail — harbor at Green Bay, Wis.: s.: Continuing improvement, $7.00 
provement, $5,000, 
uing improvement, $10, 000, 
improvement, $15,000, 


000. 


at Manitowoc, Wis.: Co! 


1886. 
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Improving harbor at 3 Wis.: Contin: rovemen| 
Improving harbor of refuge at Milwaukee, Wis “hagas oars ws so eoig oem ante 
on bay and ‘bor, $60,000, 
Improving harbor at Oconto, Wis.: Contipuing improvement, $8,000. 
8 harbor at Port Washington, W. Continuing im $5,000. 
Improving harbor at Racine, Wis. : Continuin| gi improvement, $10,000. S 
Improving harbor at Superior Bay and 2 5 Wisconsin: Continu- 
ing improvement, $22,500; and the in his next annual report, 
shall submit an estimate of tho cost boat or other facilities that may 
be needed for dr 
Batata cant pi 
n n sa w or 
entry, and 9 dredging 
oae shore, from oe water at Connor's 


ee harbor at Sheboygan, Wis.: Continuing ce lpg 000. 
e harbor at Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin: Conti uing improvement, 
mp) 


roving harbor at Ashland, Wis. : Continuing improvement, $22,500. 
‘he of War is authorized and directed to int a board of three 


connecting the waters of Green Bay with 
consin, with a view to making the e eee harborof 
to consider their value, and all other matters connected with their usefulness to 
neri ion, and which shall give information as to the st e the work 
1 8 of their acquisition and improvement. The board shall 
of War, who shall lay its report before Congress at its 
„55 with the views of himself and the Chief of Engineers ot 
thet United States Army thereon; and $5,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby a SORRIA for this purpose. 
Improving harbor at Duluth, Minn.: Continuing improvement, and enlargin 
basin between Minnesota and Rice’s Points, $56,250; of which a sum not - 
ing $500 ma used in placing buoys in channels and elsewhere where 
needed in the harbor; and the consent A the United States is hereby given to 
a change of existing dock-line on the 8 side of Rice's Point by the municipal 
authorities a Provided, That such change meets the approval of the 
tary ar. 


Improving harbor at Lake City, . —— vement, $10,000. 
8 harbor and bay 5 Humbold t, Cal.: uing improvement, 
That no of sum shall be expended until 12 acres 
of i necessary tosaid improvement — have been conve: to the United 
States free of expense, and con by 
of War, after the Attorney-General of the s United States shall pat certified to 
of War that the title is 


perfect. 
Improving harbor at d. Cal. : 8 im bey 000. 
Te som of $11,000, or so much thereof as AT DS Ronse? — is en ge 
priated for a survey of San Francisco 3 Pablo Bay; 55 Suisun Bay, att 
of Carquinez, mouth of San Joaquin River, and mouth Sacramento River, 


Calif 
Improving harbor at Red Wood, Cal.: Continuing n 000. 
The sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may bo'n necessary, is — 2 
of pampe a chan: 


penea tag examination, survey, and estimated cost 
wide and 24 fect d at mean low water across the outer bar, and moe 


thence toa beacon No. peor pay hay phe pa a Cali ; also, 
of obtaining a na le channel at least 8 feet in depth at mean low water at 
Konpon Harbor, ia; also, of the wat ape e of a breakwater extend- 
ing a southeasterly direction ene-fourth of a mile, more or less, along the 
. gator near Whaler's Point, so called, at San Luis Ob 
Harbor, California, 

Improving harbor at Wilmin; n, Cal.: Continuing 5 $75,000. 


Improving ean pots aa Sni oo POTOAN 000. 


3 ng Kononen River, Maine 


ver, Maine, $1 


proving Cocheco rer New Ne Hampe 52 8 Continuing improvement, 810,000. 
Improving pe Eare River, 4 — $2,500. 
Improving r, Rhode Island, $5,000. 
Improving Aaus petna Rhode Island: Continuin: ag rer at beer yp be ane. 
Soovin e River and Narragansett Bay, f u- 
provemen 
“Bor removing Green Jacket Shoal, Providence River, Rhode Island, $26,250. 
proving Pawcatuck River, Rhode Island, 12,000. 

Improving Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn.: Continuing improve- 
meni 

Improving Housatonie River, 6 

Improving TORS u River, Conn 

Improving East C 

Im roving Hudson Riva River, New York: Continuin improvement, $26,250; 0 

hich $15,000 may be used for the rensoval of the roek in channel at Van Wies 

Im roving Newtown Creek and Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 

. which $9,375 to be expended on west branch between Maspeth ave- 

nue and Dual Bridge, at Grand street and Metropolitan avenue; $9,375 to be 
expended on main branch between Easterly Grand street bridge to Metropolitan 
svesno; and balance on lower end, from Maspeth avenue to the mouth of tho 


Improving Hell Gate, New York: Continuing im 12,500. 

Improving Narrows at Lake rrna ee Tak tress from — Vh, to 
canal locks at Whitehall, N. V., $30,000, . 

River, New York: —— improvement, $2,000. 


5 Ticon 

Improving Maurice River, New Jersey: Nee provemen 000. 

Eons roving Passaic River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, „250 of 
$2, are to be used above Newark. 

ing ech earn Raritan River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $26,250, 

Improving Shrewsbury River, New Jersey : Continuing improvement, ree 

Improving South River, New. Jersey: Continuing improvement, 

Improving Jones River, Delaware: Continuing eee 810,000. 


Improving Nanticoke River. Delaware: Continuing improvement up to and 
near the town of Laurel, Del., $10,000. 

PB ithe Monongahela River, Pennsylvania and West Virginia: Continu- 

oot Para mg $90,900; but no charges or tolls shall be on any other 
the river on any e on said river which origi above the 

ao herein appropriated fo 

For beginning the eee of a dam at Herr’s Island, in the Allegheny 
River, near Pittsburgh, Pa., $37,500. 

Improving Allegheny Riv or, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement. $39,000, 


ee Schuylkill River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $18,- 


“Tioproving Dela ong T 2 cae New Jersey: Continuing im- 
Trenton to 


of which $30,000 shall be applied 
2 fo improving the channel een Oe den, it: J., and Philadelphia, Pa., and 
or so m 


ceded, shall be expended on said river and 
“ta š tidal proving Ohop above Brid 


as tess A ben 
River, Mary : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
keen Margi Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Island, head of the Chesapeake Bay, which 
— and protecting the works at at point 


epee rebuil rebuilding 3 8 at 
were carried away by 8 
from ee —— Ri Maryland and P Ivania: Continui 
uehanna River, Maryland and Pennsylyan u 
improvement, $5,000; to be expended above the Philadelphia, Wilmington an — 
timore Railroad lroad bridge. 
Improving Pocomoke River, Maryland: Continuing and completing improve- 


ment, $8,000. 


Improving, by dredging and otherwise, the inland water way from Chinco- 
teague Bay, Virginia, to Delaware Bay at or near Lewes, Del., to be used from 
Chincoteague Bay to Indian River Bay, $18,750. 

Improving Fh carers River, V nia: Continuin = rovement, $18,750. 

Improving ickahominy River, Virginia: Contin provement, $i, 000. 
C irginia: ‘Continaing improvemsnt below Richmond, 


ni River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 


Improving Matta 


Improving New River, Virginia: Continuing improvemen rovement between the lead- 
mines, in County, and the mouth of Wilson’s Creek, in Grayson County, 
$10,000, her with the . 5 now on hand, 

Im mg Pamunky River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 


i Rappahannock River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $20,- 
Improving Staunton River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $10,000; one- 
half of which is to be expended between the mounth of Pig River and the Mid- 
land Railroad Crossing. 
Improving York River Virginia: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 
Improving Dan River, nia: Continuing — 810,000. 
Improving Big a bah gale edgy Virginia and Kentucky: Continuing im- 
ah es yelper „000; of which are to be expended on Tug Fork, in 
ia, and $3,750 on Lavis Fork, in Kentu 
foe ing Buckhannon River, West Virginia: Con nuing improvement, $i,- 


Improving Great Kanawha River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 


87, 

Im proving Elk River, tenn 

Imp g Guyandotte Ri 

aragauh — — a 
ge eana ey 


— e +d ee 81.500. z 
nin: ntinuing improvement, tho 
—.— is made available for this pur; 
araa River, West Virginia ; Continuing improvement, 
be used in continu vement of naviga- 
tion above the prin 12 E b no toll shall be erii any person or cor- 
poration for this improved mor he omg —. — such right, if any exist, shall be 
relinquished, in a manner satisfactory nomon of War, before the expen- 
diture of any of the mong herein eee for this work. 
FE a ote ge Fear River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $168,- 
sum $11,250 are to be expended above Wilmington, the remainder 
fe Sei opposite the city of Wilmington, including as much of its northeast 
branch as yh vk in oes of W — „within the city limits. 


D oos rth Carolina: Continuing improvement, 

Improvin e preien Sound, k Bay, and North River Bar, North Car- 
olina: im vement, 000. 

Improving j Carolina: Continuir 


ver, North improvement, $22,500. 
Improving New River, North Carolina: Continuing rovement, $10. 10,000. 
— ai and Tar Rivers, North Carolina: . improvo- 
ments, 
3 Black River, North Carolina, $3, 
perae part —4 the navigation of the “ide! shall be be ceded to the United States, 
before the commencement of improvement. 
improving Roanoke River, North Cucina, 8 Continuing improvement, $20,- 
usand five hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, of the aforesaid $20,000 shall be used for the purpose of removing obstruc- 
tions in Thoroughfare and Coshoke Creck, 
Improving Trent. River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $3,580. 
Improving Dan River, ‘North Carolina: Continuing improvement between 
Madison, N. C., and Danville, Va., $10,000. 
Improving Y: Yadkin River, Ni Carolina: Continufn: improvement, $10,000, 
dg Ake the inland water way ery Beaufort rbor and New River, 
No e e whey e Pona TA 
Improving Ashley ao Caro Guan S Continuing improvement, $1,000, 
Improving Edisto River, Sen Continuing improvement, 83. 000. 
Improving Great Pee Dee ives Bonin South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Salkehatchie River, South Carolina: Sanne as improvement, 


93 Mappoo Cat, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 2 


Topora Wateree sitive * Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


po akber Carolina, 
ver, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000 
teas 255050 25 are to be 8 on Doboy Bar, or so ancl as yc bes 8 
essary. 
eat, $30,000. Chattahoochee River, Georgia and Alabama: Continuing improve- 
men 
Im roving Coosa River, Georgia and Alabama: Continuing improvement, 


Im roving Flint River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000; 4 which 
1 —— Rae, to be expended between Albany and Montezuma, and $15,000 
ow 


ioe Ocmulgee River, = TEETE 
* — = 
the railroad brid; 


be applied by the 
proval of 2 — War. to pay for work Aone on said 
the ar Department, since the last appro- 


was exhausted, 
1 Savannah River below Augusta, Ga.: Continuing improvement, 


$3,000: Provided, That all claims ot 


` 
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Improving Apalachicola River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 

provement, $4,000. 

Improving Choctawhatohee River, Florida and Alabama: Contin im- 
rovement, $15,000; of which sum $5,000 to be expended below Geneva, and 

0,000 to be expended between Geneva and Newton, Ala. 

Improvin . River, Florida and ‘Alabama : Continuing im- 

vement, A 
9 La Grange Bayou, Florida: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 

Improving Manatce and Pease Rivers, Florida: —— improvement, 
$13,000; of which $5,000 may be expended on Pease River. 

Improving channel over the bar at the mouth of Saint John’s River, Florida: 
Ghatiauing mprovement, $150,000. 

Improving Suwanee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Volusia Bar, Florida: To complete improvement, $7,500. 

Improving Withlacoochee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

Improving Alabama River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving Black Warrior River from Tuscaloosa to Daniels Creek, ‘Alabama, 
f „ together with the $47,000 on land; to be expended in accordance with 
the plan adopted by the board of engineers. 

Inproving Cahawba River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $7,500: Pro- 
vided, That no part of said sum shall be expen until the officer in charge 
shall have reported that the railroad and other bridges across said river have 
been provided with good and sufficient draw-openings. 

Improving Tal River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

Improving Warrior River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $18,750; to be 
e belo 


x w Tuscaloosa, 
mproving Tombigbee River, Alabama and Mississippi: 8 improve- 


ments gape to be expended ‘below Vienna, $11,250; and between Vienna and 
ton, $7,500. 
Impre ving BigSunflower River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000; 
of which $2,000 to be expended between Woodburn and n. 
Improving Noxubee River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 
Improving ula River, pi: Continuing improvement, includ- 
ing bar at the mouth, and from there to mills at Moss Point, $20,000; and the 


balance of the money now on hand heretofore appropriated for improving Horn 
Island Pass is to be lied to the same purpose. 


Carthage 
mouth of East Pearl River. 
Improving Steele’s Bayou, Mississippi, including Washington Bayou: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $2,500. 
Improving River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $3,500. 
Improving Tchula Lake, 1 Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving Yallabusha River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving Bayou Pierre, Mississippi : tinuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Yazoo River, Mississippi: Continuing im ment, $15,000; of 
which $5,000, orso much as may be necessary, to be used In repairing boat. 
Improving Big Black River, Mississippi: 8 improvement, $5,000: 
Provided, That no part of 8 shall be until the State of Mis- 
sissippi shall have first caused the bridges over said stream south of the Vicks- 
burg and Meridian Railroad to be so constructed as not to obstruct the navigation 
of said stream. 
Improving Amite River;Lquisiana: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
ra hag a ie River, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, and foreclosing 
Outlet No. 1, $; 
n Bartholomew, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing im- 
vement, $5,000. 
ee Bayou Courtableau, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Bayou D’Arbonne, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving Bayou T ne, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving Cypress Bayou and the lakes between Jefferson, „ and Shreve- 
port, La., Texas and Louisiana: To complete improvement, $18,000, 
ing ind Tensas River and Bayou Macon, Louisiana; Continuing improve- 
ment, $4,000, 


Improving Red River, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing improvement 
from Fulton, Ark., to the Atchafalaya River, Louisiana, inclu completing 
of which sum $25,000, or so m thereof as 


the work at Alexandria, $75,000; 

may be necessary, shall be used in making a thorough survey of the river from 

Fuiton, 5 to the Atchafalaya River, and in completing the survey of Bayou 
u 


the entrance to 
pass, and for tlis purpose the money on hand beretotine appro- 


used, 
Texas: Continuing improvement, $18,750. 
Improving Buffalo Bayou, Texas: 88 improvement, $18,750. 
t Francis River, Arkansas and Missouri, to the town of Saint 


Improving Arkansas River, Arkansas: Continuing eames, $75,000, ac- 
dix V 13, Executive Docu- 


ms, 

For the removal of snags, and 
River, $19,875; of which sum $1,125, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
shail be used tocomplete thesurvey of the Arkansas River between Little Rock, 
3 ied River A kansas, above Fulton, Ark., $7,009.) 

mproving ver, Ar ve on, „ $7,009.35 

Improving Little Red River, Arkansas, $3,000. 

Improving Black River, Arkansas and Missouri, $5,000. 

Improving Petit Jean River, Arkansas, $3,500. 

Improving White River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $18,000; $13,000 
of which, or so much as may be necessary, to complete the survey of said 
river; der for general improvement. 

For removing the rock shoals in Fourche River, Arkansas, situate 4 miles 
south of Perryville, in Perry County, Arkansas, ing to the plans of the en 
gineers for a 50-foot channel, $5,000. 

Improving Big Hatchee River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement. $3,000. 

Improving 3 Fork River, Tennessee: Continuing n 

Improving Clinch River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $5, 

Improving Cumberland River, and Kentu : Continuing im- 

rovement above Nashville, with a view to secure in the nnela depth of 4 

t, commencing with the lock at or near the lower island at Nashville, $75,000, 

3 Cumberland River below Nashville, Tenn.: Continuing improve- 

meni . 
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PR ni iddia French Broad River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $8,- 


Improving Hiawasse River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $2,500, 

Im a e Fork of Forked Deer River, Tennessce: Continuing im- 
provement, 35,000. 

Improving Tennessee River above Chattanooga, Tenn.: Continuing improve- 
men 1 

Improving Tennessee River at Big Muscle Shoals, Little Muscle Sh and 
Elk on Shoals, Alabama: To complete improvements at these localities, 

Improving South Fork of Cumberland River, Kentucky; Continuing im- 
provement, $5,000, 

Improving Kentucky River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $187,500. 

Improving Tradewater River. Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $2,000, 

Improving the Falls of the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky.: Continuing im- 
provement, according to the last plan of the engincer in charge, and to be first 

plied to the completion of the work now in progress, $150,000 : Provided, That 
of that sum $50,000 shall be expended in enlarging the canal-basin, as rocom- 
mended in the last report of the engineer in charge, 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to ascertain the value 
and commercial importance of the works and property of the Green and Barren 
River Navigation Company, situated on the Green and Barren Rivers, in the 
State of Kentucky, and of the Monongahela Navigation Company, situated on 
the Monongahela River, in the State of Pennsylvania; and in order to acquire 
such information the Secretary of War shall a 
engineers from the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, which board 
shall in each case report to the Secretary of War, who shall report thercon to 
Congress at its next succeeding session; and the cost of such examination shall 
be paia out of the sum appropriated by this act for surveys: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall be construed as committing Congress to the purchase of 
the said works. 

Improvement of the Muskingum River, Ohio, between Zanesville and the 
mouth of the river, and for operating the same, $20,000. And the United States 
hereby accepts from the State of Ohio the said Muskingum River improvement, 
and all the locks, dams, and their appurtenances, and the canals belonging to 
said improvement, and all the franch and prope ofevery kind, and rights 
in said river, and its improvements, now owned, held, and enjoyed bp the State 
of Onpa tele go all water leases and rights to use water under and by virtue 
of any lease of water now running and in force between the State of Ohio and 
all pees using said water, hereby intending to transfer to the United States 
such rights in said leases and contracts as are now owned, held, or reserved by 
the State of Ohio; but not to affect any right to the use of the water of said 
river now owned and held by the lessees of any water right under any lease or 
contract with the State of Ohio. And the United States hereby assumes control 
of said river, subject to the paramount interest of navigation. The provisions 
of this act, so far as they relate to the Muskingum River, shall not take effect, 
nor shall the money hereby appropriated be available, until the State of Ohio, 
mang by its duly authorized agent, turns over to the United States all property 
ceded by the act of the General Assembly aforesaid, aud all personal propert 
belonging to the improvementaforesaid, and used in itscare and improvement, 
and any balance of money appropriated by said State for the improvement of 
said river, and which is not expended on the 15th day of July, 1886. 

Improving Clinton River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $6,000, 

Improving Detroit River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $37,400. 

Improving Saint Clair Ship-canal, Michigan: Continuing improvement, 


int a rd of three competent 


si 
Improving Saint Mary's River, Michigan: Continuing improvement by a 
new lock and approaches, $250,000. : 

Improving Hay Lake Channel, Michigan; Continuing improvement, $150,000. 


ew ape | Saginaw River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $33,750; of 
which $16,875 are to be used above Bay City, and 8,000 in improving the west 
channel along West Bay City. 


The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to appoint a board of three 
engineers from the United States Army, whose duty it shall be to examine in all 
their relations to commerce the two improved water ways known as the Portage 
Lake and River Improvement Company Canal and the Lake Superior Ship-canal, 
Railway, and Iron Company Canal, being the im harbors of refuge and 
the water communication across Keweenaw Point, from Keweenaw Bay to 
Lake Superior, by way of Portage River and lake, in the State of Michigan, 
with a view to making the same a free passage way and harbors of refuge, to 
consider their value and all other matters connected with their usefulness to 
navigation, and which shall give information as to the expediency of the work 
and the desirability of their acquisition and improvement. The said board 
shall report to the mmaa S of War, who shall lay its report before Congress at 
its next session, together with the views of himself and the Chief of Eugineers 
of the United States Army thereon; and §10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated for this purpose. 

Improving Chippewa River, Wisconsin: Continuing improvement from the 
Dalles Dam to its mouth, $18,750. 

Improving Fox River, Wisconsin: Continuing improvement below Montello, 
on the approved plan, $56,250. And the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
have the examination and survey of the Wisconsin River from Portage to the 
mouth, now being made by a board of engineers, completed as soon as practi- 
cable, and a report thereof made on or before the 3 of the next session of 
Congress, And the sum of $6,000 of the above appropriation, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, may be expended at or near Portage City to prevent the 
overflow of the Wisconsin River into the Upper Fox River, so as to prevent in- 
jury tothe Government works on Fox River; and this expenditure may be made 
separately, or, if deemed more economical by the Secretary of War, in adding 
to any pro! ng works which may be made by the State of Wisconsin. 

2 Croix River, Wisconsin and Minnesota: Continuing improve- 
men y 

Improving Wabash River, Indianaand Illinois: Continuing work on lock and 
dams at Grand Rapids, and on the river from Grand Rapids to its mouth, $60,- 
000, and $9,000 to be expended on the river at Grayville. 
on White River, Indiana: Continuing improvement below Hazelton, 

Improving Calumet River, Illinois: Continuing improvement, $30,000; of 
which $11,250 are to be between the Forks and one-half mile east of Ham- 
mond, Ind., $5,625 of which are to be in dredging the river between the 
Forks and the State line of Illinois and Indiana, and $5,625 on the riverat Ham- 
mond Ind: Provided, however, That no part of said sum, nor any sum heretofore 
appropriated, except the said $11,250 for the river above the Forks, shall be ex- 

nded until the entire right of way, as set forth in Senate Executive Document 

o. 9, second session Forty-seventh Congress, shall have been conveyed to the 
United States free of expense, and the United States shall be fully released from 
all liability for damages to adjacent property-owners, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War; and if any of the owners of real estate uired to be taken 
or that is damaged for the pu of straightening or wide: that portion of 
the Calumet River for which the appropriation herein is now made, can not be 
induced to convey to the United States such real estate so required, and release 
their claim for damages caused by said improvement, or should the owner or 


owners be incapable of conveying and releasing, or should his or her name or 
— be a non-resident of the State of Illinois, it 


residence be unknown, or he or s 


. „ ß... 
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shall then be the duty of the United States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois to immediately file a petition in any court regn freee let ion thereof, 
in the manner and as authorized by the laws of the State o inoisin such cases, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the just compensation to be paid to the respect- 
jive owners of the land taken or damaged: Provided, however, That the other 
owners of property and es interested in said improvement shall first exe- 
cute a bond to the United States, to be approved by the Secretary of War, forthe 
rae of the costs of such p ings, and to pay any judgment that ma: 
rendered therein; and on failure to do so the proceedings shall be 

Improving Illinois River, Illinois: Continuing improvement, $112,500; of which 
sum 8250 may be ee in dredging the river in front of Peoria. 

TheSecretary of War is anthorined and directed to appoint a board of three 
engineers from the United States Sen whose duty it shall be to examine in 
all their relations to commerce the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the pro- 
posed Hennepin Canal, to consider their value and all other matters connected 
with their usefulness to navigation, and shall report upon the acquisition and 
improvement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the construction of the Hen- 
nepin Canal, The said board shall report to the Secretary of War, whoshall lay 
its report before Congress at its next session, together with the views of himself 
and the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army thereon ; and $15,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary,is hereby appropriated for this 3 
Provided, That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed as committing the 
Government to the said improvement. 

Improving Gasconde River, Missouri: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 

Improving Osage River, Missouri: Continuing improvement by snagging and 
removing obstructions, $10,000. 

8 Red River of the North, Minnesota: 3 improvement 
from Breckenridge to the northern boundary-line of the United States, includ- 
ing dredging, removal of snags and bowlders, and construction of wing-dams, 
&c., and the money heretofore appropriated for locks and dams is hereby made 
available for this 

Improving Yellowstone River between Glendive and the mouth, Montana: 
Continuing Sek $18,750. > 

Improving Mokelumne River, California, by removing obstructions, $2,500. 

Improving Sacramento and Feather Rivers, California, $40,000 of the money 
heretofore appropriated for improving said rivers that may remain unexpended 
at the end of the present fiscal year, for snagging and d ng operations and 
the cost of the proceedings hereinafter authorized; also 310,000 to complete 
dredges authorized by act of July 5, 1884; the balance of said unexpended money 
not to be used until the Secretary of War be satisfied that hydraulic mining 
hartful to 1 has ceased on said rivers and their tributaries. If he be 
not so satisfied, he is hereby instructed to institute such legal proceedings as 
may be necessary to prevent tle washing, sluicing, dumping, or 3 
détritus, débris, or slickens, caused by or arising from such hydraulic mining. 
into either of said rivers or any of its tributaries, or into the San Joaquin River 
or any of its tributaries, or in or to such place or situation from which such 
detritus, débris, or slickens may be liable to be washed or carried by storms or 
floods into either of said rivers or tributaries; and he is hereby instructed to 
use out of said sum as m as may be necessary for said purpose. 
cnt adc San Joaquin River and Stockton and Mormon Sloughs, California : 
Continuing improvement, $18,750. 

Improving canal at the Oregon: Continuing improvement, $187,500. 

Improving the Upper Columbia River, including Snake River, Oregon, and 
Washington tory: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon, $187,500. 

Improving Lower Willamette River, and Columbia River below Portland, 
Oreg.: Continuing improvement, $75,000; of which sum $21,000 for a snag-boat 
to be used on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers, and $5,000 to be expended 
on the river in front of Portland. x 
Improving the Upper Willamette River above Portland, Oreg.: Continuing 


improvement, $10,000, 
Improving nille River, Oregon: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
Improving is River, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 


mproving Cowlitz River. Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 
improving Skagit, Steilaquamish, Nootsack, Snohomish, and Snoqualmie 
as 


Rivers, Washington 55 Continuing improvement, $10,000, 
3 8 Missouri River from its mouth to Sioux City: Continuing improve- 
ment, incl 


necessary work at Omaha, Atchison, Saint Joseph, Fort Leayen- 
Kansas City, Plattsmouth, Brownsville, and 
Nebraska City, $375,000; to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, in accordance with plans and estimates to be furnished by the Missouri 
River Commission. . 
Improving Missouri River from Sioux City to Fort Benton: Continuing im- 
provement, $60,000, under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

For removing obstructions in the Missouri River, $22,500. 

Improving the Ohio River: Continuing improvement, $375,000; out of which 
sum $37,500 are to be expended at Grand Chain in remov rocks and other ob- 
structions to navigation at that locality ; also $18,750 may be expended in con- 
structing or aiding in the construction of such an embankment on the south 
side of the Great i River, near its junction with the Ohio, as may be neces- 
sary to confine the waters of the Great Miami in t floods to the general 
course of its channel at or near the Ohio, to the end that the formation of the 
bar in the Ohio River now forming and obstructing navigation may be arrested ; 
also $37,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of said appropriation shall 
be expended in constructing five ice-piers, pursuant to the present or p ve 

lans of the Chief of Engineers, at or near the following places, to wit: One at 

omeroy, Ohio; one at Middleport, Ohio; one at Gallipolis, Ohio; and one at 
Ironton, Ohio; and one at or near Ashland, Ky.,on the south side of the Ohio 
River: Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
obtain, if he can do so without cost to the United States, perpetual leases orcon- 
veyances of the riparian rights of the property-owners at each of said localities, 
in the event said ice-piers, or any one of them shall be located where there is no 
improved landing-place: And provided further, That at localities where there are 
improved landings he shall first obtain a relinquishment of wharfage ts and 
dues in favor of water-craft seeking protection from damage by ice; no 
of this ap; De pares shall be used for such purpose until 8 conditions 
are complied with. Also, out of said Spores for the Ohio River $18,750 for 
removing obstruction at the mouth of Licking River; also $11,250 for complet- 
ing ice-harbor at Four-Mile Bar, near Cincinnati; also $20,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for Davis Island Dam. > 

For continuing operations ppan the reservoirs at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi River, $37,500: Provided. That in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers the 
expenditure of this appropriation and the ultimate completion of part of 
the reservoir sysiem will adequately improve navigation. 

For operating snag-boat on Upper Mississippi River, $22,500. 

Improving Mississippi River from Saint Paul to Des Moines Rapids: Contin- 
uing improvement, 500; of which sum $6,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be Soules to the removal of the rock at Duck Creek Chain, at 
the Rock Island Rapids; and of which sum the further amount of $15,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, may be used by the Secretary of War, in 
his discretion, for continuing the practical test of the flame invented by M. J. 
Adams, the said test to be made under the supervision and direction of said 


worth reservation, Arrow Rock, 


Adams; but if not so used the sum shall remain as a part of said appropriation, 
and be used for the purposes first in this ph specified. 
pids Canal, underthe modified 


as ew ape Sef rag at Dubuque, lowa,the unexpended balance, or so much 
— 2 7 as shall be necessary, shall be applied to paving instead of riprapping 
harbor, 

Improving Mississippi River from Des Moines Rapids to the mouth of the IIIi- 
nois River, incl neve Secs river at Quincy Bay and the removal of the bars at 
the mouth of Whipple Creek and Hamburg Bay, including also the strengthen- 
ing of Sny Island Levee where it crosses Snicarte Slough and other sloughs: Con- 
tinuing the improvement, $150,000, 

Improving Mississippi River from the mouth of the Illinois River to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, including the completion of the work at Alton, and, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of War, the protection of the Illinois shore op- 
posite the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement, $375,000; of 
which $37,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be nded in ex- 
tending the work for the protection of the eastwardly k of the Mississippi 
River at Cairo, and the prevention of its wash or erosion, commencing at the 
southerly end of the present Government revetment work and continuing down 
stream, and $22,500 for continuing improvement at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
Montona Point, Illinois: Provided, That the Secretary of War, in his discretion 


may use not to exceed $75,000 of said sum of $375,000 to correct current of 
the river and improve the channel at Saint Louis. 
Improving Mississippi River from head of the to the mouth of the Ohio 


River: Continuing improvement, $2,000,000; which suffi shall be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance with the plans, spec- 
ifications, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commission: Pro 

That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair or buil 
levees for the purpose of ing lands or preventing injury to lands or pri- 
vate property by overflows: Provided, however, That the commission is author- 
ized to repair and build levees if, in their judgment, it should be done as part of 
their plan to afford ease and safety to the navigation and commerce of the river 
and to deepen the channel. 

And provided further, That no works of bank protection or revetment shall be 
executed in said reaches or elsewhere until after it shall be found that the com- 
pletion of the permeable contracting works and uniform width of a hee 
water channel will not secure the desired stability of the river banks: ed, 
however, That nothing herein containcd shall prevent the construction of revet- 
ment works where banks are caving at Greenville reach, Delta Point, in 
front of the cities of Vicksburg, Memphis, Hickman, and Columbus: And pro- 
vided further, That contraction works shall be built at the same time in the wide 
portions of the river immediately above the said revetment works, Of the 
amount herein 5 for the Lower Mississippi, $75,000 are to be ex- 
pended in continuing the work in progress at New Orleans; $187,500 for the 
rectification of the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers by preventing further enlarge- 
ment of the latter stream and restricting its outlet capacity, and for keeping open 
a navigable channel through the mouth of Red or Old River into the Mississippi; 
$37 in improving navigation in the Greenville reach by preventing the bank 
at Greenville from further caving; $75,000 in deepening the channel at Vicks- 
burg by dredging through the bar existing there; but this last-named sum shall 
not be expended unless after another examination or survey the commission 
shall deem it advisable; and if they shall not, then $37,500 shall be expended in 
the improvement of navigation at Vicksburg by constructing suitable dikes and 
other appropriate works, and $56,250 in completing the work on the river at 
Memphis; $18,750 for work on the river at Hickman, and $18,750 for work 
on the river at Columbus, Ky. E 

For examinations and surveysat South Pass of the Mississippi River, pursuant 
to the act of March 3, 1875, $10,000. 

For survey of the Mississippi River from the head of the passes to its head- 
waters: Continuing survey, $30,000. 

For gauging the waters of the Lower Mississippi River and its tributaries, as 
provided for in joint resolution of the 21st of February, 1871, $5,000. 

For continuing the removal of snags, wrecks,and other obstructions in the 
Mississippi River, $56,250. 8 

For gauging the waters in the Columbia River, $1,000. 

Sec, 2. That in places where harbor-lines have not been established, and where 
deposits of débris of mines or stamp works can be made without e to navi; 
gation, within lines to be established by the Secretary of War, said officer may, 
and is hereby authorized to, cause such lines to be established; and within such 
e pe — may be made, under regulations to be from time to time pre- 
scr: y Š + 

Sec. 3. It shall not be lawful to cast, throw, empty, or unlade, or cause, suffer, 
or procure to be cast, thrown, emptied, or unladen, either from or out of any 
ship, vessel, lighter, barge, boat, or other craft, or from the shore, pier, wharf, or 
mills of any kind whatever, any ballast, stone, slate, gravel, earth, slack, ru 
bish, wreck, filth, slabs, edgings, sawdust, slag. or pene be other refuse or mill- 
waste of any kind, into New York Harbor: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to the casting out, unlading, or 
throwing out of any ship or vessel, lighter, barge, boat, or other craft, any stones, 
eens 2 cy a or Irei ar nain used, or r be ec pe oF Hwa ee Atal 

ing, repairing, or keeping in repair any quay, pier, w weir, bridge, bu 

or other wor lawfully Seanad es to be erected on the banks or sides of 

harbor, or to the casting out, unlading, or depositing of any material excavated 

for the improvementof navigable waters, into such places and in such manner 

as may be deemed by the United States officer supervising the improvement of 

— harbor most judicious and practicable and for the best interests of such 
provement. N n 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of War shall prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to secure a judicious and economical expenditure of the money 
herein appropriated, and shall cause to be made and submitted to Congress an- 
nual gh wah together with maps and plans, including the report of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, on or before December 1, giving detailed statements 
of the work done, contracts made, the expenditures thereunder or otherwise, 
and balances of money on hand up to November 1, and the effect of such work, 
together with such recommendations as he may deem proper. He shall, at the 
same time, report to Congress all cases in which piers, break waters, locks, and 
dams, or other structures or works built or made by the United States in aid of 
commerce or navigation are used, occupied, or injured by a corporation or an 
individual, and the extent and mode of such use, occupation. or injury. He 
shall report, at the same time, whether any braen causeways, or structures 

— or in process of erection do or will interefere with free and safe 
nay ion. 


Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to apply the money herein 
mates, in crre 
on the various works, by contract or otherwise, as may be most economi 


such 
panied by 
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ee payment of all liabilities incurred in the prosecution thereof for Wellfleet Harbor. 
Src. t 6. 1 ma Secretary of War is hereby directed, at his discretion, to — 
ar cause ex- 
aminations to be and the cost of ements to be 
estimated, at the following locale, owas rice Cottage City — Refuge. 
In the States of— . — — River. 
— of Little River New ord Harbor. 
The lakes conn with Red River, between Shreveport, La., and Fulton j 
a conned 15 — River opposite Saint Clair OF: 
Re-examination of Ouachita above Camden, Ark. Grand River. 
Saline River. North River between Essex and North 
Cache River. Biddle’s Point at Mackinac with a view to a breakwater. 
California Harbor at oreraa; Hı 
Sun Pedro Bay naar the entrance to Harbor, with a view to estab- 
lishing an outer harbor protection p-draugh Mouth of Black River, Saint Clair Coun’ 
Der River Sor Soe 505 ab vessels. Rod der phar bendy T ho mirasa t0 Cony Tanke for 
Dee 7 wall from Battery Flat | harbor o 
City Harbor, with S View to: sew Be Point to Lake Michigan at 3 A begets view to cutting a channel across the bar 
Connections from Lake Michigan to Bar 
Five Mile ‘River Hart — Traverse Bay, with — to connecting it with Torch Lake, near 
erates of Duck Island Harbor, on Long Island Sound, including plans, Pi River. 
specifications, and estimate of cost for making the same a barbor of refuge. Ro! ver at its junction with Detroit River, and up the river to bridge of 
Dakota Territory: Saint Louis and Wabash Railroad. 
James River. Torch Lake Channel, Lake Superior. 
Delaware: — Minnesota: 
Duck Creek. Red River of the North from to Fergus Falls. 
Florida: Red Lake River from Grand Forks to Red Lake. 
Punta Rassa Harbor Mississippi River between Saint Paul and Saint Anthony's sae 
Resurvey of Tampa Bay, PE AA Hillsborough River up to the city of Minnesota River, with a view to its improvement by and dams, 
— V Po (( to make said 
Ge Harbor, including San Carlos idge, Missis- 


Clear Water Harbor — ig Anclote — Saint Joseph's Raa and the Nar- 


ws into 
F Wakulla meksa aer ATAA Wakulla Springs. 
Survey of tho channel from aba. on Indian River, to Gilbert's Bar. 
ANED, for a deep sea-channel on the outer bar. 


River from cross-tides above Savannah to the bar, with a view to 
obiainin 28 feet of water in the channel. 
Flint Hiver me pgs ei gy aco 
a Doboy Bar. 


z, with a view to changing its course. 
ver from New Athens to mouth, 


Bars in Hamburg Ba ie 

Calumet River from forks of the river near its gays — into Lake Calu- 
met to Riverdale; also Calumet River from Riverdale to Blue Island. 

Mississi River at Rush Island Bend . 
Par cease p g the channel. 

For u survey of the Ohio Ri the city of Evansville, Ind., with a vi 

‘or a survey o iver near a view 
to determine w! if an „will be to a of the 
ipp tga Kage acer sll be etary prevent change of 

Kentucky: 

Pond River. 

The of War is directed to to the next session 
. CCC 
adequate for 2 w. are neces- 

FFC oer 
"Licking River from Farmer's to West Liberty. 
ver, 


For ice-harbor at Paducah, Ky. 
The bar at the mouth of Limestone Creek, in the harbor of Maysville, 


Little River. 
Bayou Rouge. 
mona River. 
. — A aE anaE I Sa ae 
ver 4 Plaquemine and other connecting streams, 
— route to Grand : 


navigablecommunication between those 
Ta Pouce to secure navigation at low water, - 


Ouchita River from Camden to mouth, with a slack-water navigation. 
Bayou secure na m railroad bridge 
of the Louisiana Texas Rail; = 
Bayou v. 
u. 
eee yo 


Maine: 
Bayoduce River ‘between the towns of Penobscot and Brooksville, 
Big Rapids of Saint John’s River. 


Saan parker, 

66 end of Perkin's Island. 
TC 
. 


6 
3 . — od abodes the channel between Rodick'e island 
ew: r, and 
and Mount Desert Island, Á £ 
land: 
Harbor, 
Fairlee 
Patuxent River from Benedict to Hill's Landing. 
For widening the of Baltimore Harbor to 600 feet, 
Massachusetts: 
Harbor, 


8 continuously navigable from Vienna, Ala., 78 — 


ou. 
Noxubee — 2 to ascertain whether it can be made continuously navigable 
by a system of locks and dams, or otherwise. 


Ree ae the Ode River from len mouth to Osceola, with a view to mov- 
able locks and or other methods of improvement 
Little River from Hornersville to its junction with the Saint Fraueis River. 


Saint Francis River from Greenville to the Arkansas State line, 
New Hampshire: 

Bellamy River. 
North Carolina: 


All r River. 
= Folly River. 


Lumber River. 7 
Yadkin River from South Carolina line to the Narrows. 
Catawba River. 
mont — buck of the from Cape May to G 
bof Atlant ocean the Great Ba 
of At weg 5 z z 


of Brigantine Beach, between Absecon and Brigantine Inlets. 
Inlet. 
removal of a ledge of situated be- 


rocks 
tween five and six hundred feet from the foot of Tenth and Eleventh streets in 
the city of New York. 


Waddington Haro > River. 


Hudson River betie between New Baltimore and Coxsackie. 


, 


Peter's Ni 
Tonawanda a Tinea andl inane RNa EA Thus: eck axl Toucan eae. 
T 
Glen Cove Harbor. 
0 
Wood River. 
Link River. 


D Harbor, with a view to a channel from the north end of 
Cedar Point to the east end of the existing in front of the city. 
Big Hockhocking River from its mouth to Coolville. 
Chagrin River at Fis mouth. 
Pennsylvania: 
Darby Creek. 


Rhode Islan: 
Little Noccasanscit Bay, entrance to the wharves at Watch Hill. 


South Carolina: 
Creek between the South Edisto and Ashepoo Rivers, with a view 
3 South Edisto with the Ashepoo at or near Fenwick’'s Island. 


es: 

Clark’s Creek. . 

Little Pee Dee River. 

Alligator River and other waters connecting Santeo River and Bull's Bay. 
‘Tennessee 

North Fork of the Forked River below Dyersburg. 


. ve heretofore been mado 
to the mouth of the West Fork. 


Texas: 
Cedar Bayou where it empties into Galveston Bay. 


Louisa Fork of Sandy River. 
Roanoke River from Clarkesville, Va., to Eaton Falls, North Carolina. 
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Wisconsin 
Harbor at Hodson, Lake Saint Croix. 
Examination and report on the causes of the extraordinary overflows of the 
Chippewa River, and what means, if any, can be adopted to prevent their recur- 
rence, 


examinations, surveys, and contingencies, and for accidental re- 
for which there is no 2 riation, for rivers and $100,000 
be made of an y harbors or rivers until the Chief 
examination of the 


of 
charge of the district, or an engineer detailed for the ur pose; 
local or detailed engin gineer shall report tt to enid Chief of erz 


worthy of improvement by the Gene 
the Secre: of War the facts, and what Soe necessity or convenience may 
be su 5 FF. | . engine. ger 
reports of preliminary exam ns and surveys shall be made ouse 
Representatives, and are ere E to be 8 when so made. 
fcc. 8 That the Secretary of War shall report to Co’ „ at its next and 
each succeeding session thereof, the name and place of idence o of each civilian 
engineer employed in the work of im proving rivers and by meansand 
as the result of Acie ag eae tang in 7 — — succeed in rrei and harbor 
a cont pee ge bills, the time so „„ paid, and the 
at and work on which employed. 
ee the Senate agree to the same, 
ALBERT S. WILLIS, 
sony M. GLOVER, 


H. MARKHAM, 
Managerson the part of the House. 
25 R. McMILLAN, 
O. D. CONGER, 
M. W. RANSOM, 
Managers on the part of tie Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNES] 
raises.the question of consideration against this report. 

Mr. WILLIS. Lask whether the statement of the House conferees 
which accompanies the report ought not to be read now. 

The SPEAKER. Not necessarily, as it is rather in the nature of 
debate, and will come up appropriately when the matter is before the 

House for consideration. 
Mx. WILLIS. I desire to have it read. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to reserve all points of order on this re- 


rt. 
Phe SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Clerk will read the 
statement of the House conferees, as it is not long. The Chair under- 
stands that the-gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] reserves all 
questions of order. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as pape 


The on the part of the House of the conference o ing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to he bal bill (H. R.7480) 
known as “the river and harbor bill,” submit the following statement: 

The Senate struck out all after the enacting clause in the House bill and in- 
serted a bill of their own, taking the House bill as the basis therefor. Theirac- 
tion was treated as one amendment. 

The House receded from its ent to this amendment and concurred 
in the same with an amendment, to which the Senate ee 

The Senate amendment contained all the items of the House . 
the Hiawassa River, the South Forked Deer, and the South Fork of 
paea 5 n the aggregate to 812, 800, or, subjected to the 25 per eent. 

uction., 


37. 
0 Senate increased 88 House items, amoun in the to 
$1,961,800, or, subjected e 25 per cent. reduction, to $1,473,600. eight 
princi pal items are ner York Harbor, mouth of Columbia River, Ca Fear 
ver, the Cascades, Baltimore Harbor, Norfolk Harbor, Savannah Har r. poa 


Great Kanawha River. ‘These 


eight items 3 in amount four-fifths of 
whole increase, 


After increasing these forty-five items which were in the House bill and in- 
sara he twenty-six new items the total of the bill was $18,685,775. Thereupon 
a 25 percent. reduction was made upon all the items, which brought the amount 

Of the Sı Sonate bill to $14,013,393. 

The bill which the present conférence committee herewith reports is based 
upon the Senate amendment. 

‘All items which were contained in the bill Ae 1 the 3 by the Sen- 
ate committee, and which amounted to not more than 000 each, and which 
biiite Senate amendment were ene Sant Vegans „ present 

n ere original amount. The aggregate amount of the items thus restored 


Ae Bandy Bay, New York Harbor, and Potomac or Flats items are the 
same as in the amendment, both as to amount an Pie ie 

No appropriation is made for the purchase of Stu . a board 
of three engineers is required to report to the next Congress as to facts con- 
nected with its construction, cost, and the relation it bears to the commerce of 
the Northwest. 

Noappropriation is made for the purchase of Portage Lake Canal, but a sim- 
ilar boned with like duties as in the case of the Sturgeon Bay Canal is author- 

No appropriation is made for the Illinois and Michigan or Hennepin Canals, 


but a board of three engineers is authorized to consider ue to commerce 
and their usefulness to navigation, with a proviso that nothing in said clause 


shall be construed as co the Government to the improvement thereof. 
3 appropriations for Saint Mary's and Hog Lake el and for Wil- 
mington, 
The SES M levee clause in the Senate amendment N out, and the 
amount of the House ap on reduced two hundred and fiſty thousand, 
len present amoun 


The total ount f th 3 814. 473,900. 
am of the 
LBERT 8: WILLIS, 
5 M. GLOVER, 


. H. MARKHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WILLIS. I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. ‘There is no previous question at this stage of p ro- 
ceeding. The question of consideration is raised. If the House i 
termines to consider the report, then the gentleman from Kentucky hay- 
ing charge of it can move the previous question if he desires to do so. 
The gentleman from Illinois Pate. SPRINGER] reserved some point of 
order, which he will state. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to reserve any points of order till after the 
question of consideration has been determined. The House may decide 
to take up first the report on the deficiency appropriation bill. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair supposed the gentleman desired to make 
some point of order which would be appropriate now. A point of order 
on the report itself can not be made until the House has determined to 
consider it. The gentleman from Missouri raises the question of con- 
sideration against this report. ‘The question is, Will the House now 

proceed to consider the report ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I understand that practically the present 
question is whether the river and harbor bill or the deficiency bill 
shall first be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has raised the ques- 
tion of consideration, and stated his purpose. 

The question taken, there were—ayes 97, noes 31. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. WILLis were ap- 
pointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers repoxted—ayes 143, noes 21. 

Mr. SPRINGER called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

So the House determined to consider the report of the committee of 
conference on the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has 

a point of order pending, which he will state. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This report on its face embraces an entirely new 
bill, being in the form of a proposition to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the House bill and insert what has been read by the Clerk. 
Under the rule all matters relating to appropriations must have their 
first consideration in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
ofthe Union. On the face of the paper all these propositions here pre- 
sented are new, an entirely new bill having been inserted by the con- 
ference committee; but as an actual fact several of these propositions 
have not been considered at all by this House—one, particularly, ap- 
pointing a commission of, I believe, five engineers 

A MEMBER. Three. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Whose duty it shall be to investigate and report 
to the next ecb the feasibility of certain public works, among 
them the various mentioned in the former bill; and $15,000 is 
appropriated to pay the expenses of that commission. These items have 
never been considered by this House. Evenif it be contended that 
though upon the face of this ition a new bill is presented the 
mass of matter embraced in it is not new, yet as a matter of fact there 
are, as I have just suggested, several entirely new 2 which 
have never had consideration here in Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEPBURN. In that connection allow me to call the attention 
of the Chair to the third clause of the twenty-third rule, which is in 
the following language: 


All motions ropositio lyi: 
3 — — pena nd nt race of 9 is making appre — — 
Saag g e e ie 

considered in a Committee of the Whole. z 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are three propositions embodied in this bill 
that are entirely destructive of three of the propositions to which they 
are claimed to be amendments. There were three propositions by 
which the Senate had determined to enter upon the prosecution of cer- 
tain public works. They were actually determined upon. They were 
enumerated among the public improvementsto be adopted by the Gov- 
ernment under the appropriations made in this bill. The purpose, the 
scope, and the result of this amendment as now reported from the com- 
mittee of conference is to entirely change that determination and pur- 
pose in regard to these works, and to remand them to the Secretary of 
War and to a commission who are at some future time to examineand 
report upon them, which report is to form the basis for future action on 
the part of Congress when it shall be submitted. It seems to me that 
there is such a radical and éntire change, such a marked and manifest 
difference between the two propositions, that it can not be claimed the 
one now proposed by the committee of conference is a germane amend- 
ment to the original proposition. 

It is entirely new, in fact; new in allof its parts; newin its results, 
and in its first determination; and therefore it seems to me, as it has 
never been considered by the House, and as our rule is so broad and 
comprehensive, embracing as it does all propositions and including all 
proceedings looking to the appropriation of money, it certainly includes 
conference reports as well; and such being the case, if that report car- 
ries an 5 it ought to be and must be considered in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union when the point 
of order is made. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to state more explicitly the point I make. 
The first is as to the new matter embodied in this report, that itis not 
germane to this bill; and if germane it must, under the rules of the 
House, have its first consideration in a Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Honse passed a bill to provide for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and making an appropriation for that 
purpose. That bill was sent to the Senate where it was amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting a different prop- 
osition in some respects, but a proposition having the same object in 
view. When that came back to the House it was treated, and properly 
80, as one single amendment, and not as a series of amendments as was 
contended for by some gentlemen on the floor at the time. 5 

It was non - concurred in by the House and a conference was appointed 
upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. That conference com- 
mittee having met, reports back the Senate amendment asa single 
amendment with various amendments, and recommends that it be con- 
curred in with the other amendments which the committee has incor- 
porated in its report. The quéstion, therefore, is not whether the pro- 
visions to which the gentleman from Illinois alludes are germane to the 
original bill as it passed the House, but whether they are germane to 
the Senate amendment which the House had under consideration and 
which was referred tothe committeeof conference. If germane to that 
amendment the point of order can not be sustained on the ground 
claimed by the gentleman from Illinois. The Chair thinks they are 
germane to the Senate amendment, for though different from the pro- 
visions contained in the Senate amendment, they relate to the same 
subject; and, therefore, the Chair overrules the first point of order. 

The second point of order is submitted by the gentleman from Iowa 
that these proposed modifications must have their first consideration in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union under the rule 
of the House. The Chair is not aware of any case in the history of the 
House where a conference report has been sent to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and it could not well be done for 
the obvious reason that measures sent to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union are sent there for the purpose of being amended 
and debated under the five-minute rule. A conference report can not 
be amended, for it is one entire proposition which must be agreed to 
in its entirety or rejected by the House upon a single vote. The Chair, 
therefore, overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Kentucky demands the previous question. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Let me makea parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I desire, if it may be done at some time 
during the consideration of the conference report, to move to concur, 
with an amendment striking out this provision in regard to the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River from the head of the passes to the 
mouth of the Ohio under the plans of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. This has already been voted upon and disagreed to by the Honse. 
The inquiry I wish to make is, whether after the previous question has 
been ordered such a motion would be in order? 

The SPEAKER. As just stated by the Chair the report of the con- 
ference committee can not be amended at all, even if the previous ques- 
tion was not ordered; butif the House refuses to agree to the report of 
the conferees then the whole subject is open, and the gentleman can 
make a motion to concur with an amendment or to concur absolutely 
as he may see proper. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Then the House can not reach this mat- 
ter as a separate and distinct subject*unless the report is rejected? 

The SPEAKER, No; for the House must agree or refuse to agree. 
If it agrees to the report, that ends the matter. 

The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 106, noes 15. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum. 8 8 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum has 
voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. WILLIS were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 145, noes 


So the previous question was ordered. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House do now adjourn. And 
ding that motion I move that when the House adjourns to-day it 
e till Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the latter motion. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that the noes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division, 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 3, noes 128. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum. s 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
en Mr. SPRINGER] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 

ILLIS. 

Mr. GLOVER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GLOVER. Does it require a quorum to vote on a question of 
adjournment ? 


The SPEAKER. It requires a quorum to fix the day to which the 
foe shall adjourn. A quorum is not required on a motion to ad- 

ourn. 

Mr. BURROWS. While we are waiting for a quorum would it be 
in order to ask unanimous consent to consider a little bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The House can not act on 
two motions at the same time. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 4, noes 160. 

So the motion was not to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the gentle- 
men fronr Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr, HEPBURN. Pending that I move that when the House ad- 
journs it be till 12 o’clock on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. That is a change of the rules of the House. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I move then that when the House adjourns it be 
to meet on Friday. 

The question being taken on Mr. HEPBURN’S motion, the Speaker 
stated that the ‘‘noes ’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were —ayes 3, noes 90. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Illinois os SPRINGER] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
O'NEILL}. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The- motion was made by the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. HEPBURN]. 

The SPEAKER. But it was the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] who made the point of no quorum. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 4, noes 160. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, re- 
quested the return of the bill (H. R. 9798) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
Res, 160) to authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
cause 15,000 copies of the map of the United States and Territories to 
be printed. 

FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER, If there be no objection an order will be made for 
the return of the fortifications appropriation bill to the Senate, in com- 
pliance with the request of that body. 

There was no objection. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House take a recess till 4 o’clock 
this afternoon, 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 81. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gentlem 
from Arkansas [Mr. DUNN] and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Spriscer]. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 4, noes 159, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. 


M. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 

e SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman’s call for a divis- 
comes to late. The Chair had not only announced the vote, but 

e result of the vote. That is to say, that the House had refused to 
adjourn. The question is upon agreeing to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference, upon which the previous question has been ordered. 
Under the rules thirty minutes are allowed for debate, fifteen minutes 
in support and fifteen minutes in opposition. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] to control the time 
in favor of the report and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
to control the time in opposition. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will reserve my time for the present. [Cries of 
“Vote!” Vote!??] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave endeavored to defeat the passage of this 
bill for the reason that I think one of the most important of all theim- 
provements that have been suggested to this House has been omitted. 
The State of Illinois proposed to Congress to donate to the United States 
what is known as the Illinois and Michigan Canal, a canal connecting 
the waters of Lake Michigan with those of the Illinois River. That 
canal was built out of the proceeds of lands donated to the State of Illi- 
nois for canal purposes. The State received that donation, sold the 
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lands, and applied the proceeds to the construction of this canal, and 
has maintained it charging only sufficient tolls, as nearly as could be 
estimated, to pay for the expenses of keeping it in repair. 

‘That canal not been an expense to the State. The receipts for 
it have more than paid for repairs and keeping it in operation. In 
view of the fact, however, that this canal connects the waters of Lake 
Michigan with the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, it is regarded by that 
State as a great highway between the greatest city in the Northwest 
and the Gulf of Mexico, one that the Government of the United States 
ought to own, one that is essentially a channel for interstate com- 
merce. S 

The State has, by a vote of the people, proposed to cede this great 
work to the United States. This Congress, if this bill should pass, will 
deliberately refuse to accept it. If the State of Illinois should convey 
that work te a private corporation it would sell for millions of dollars, 
but the State does not propose to do so. It proposes that the canal 
shall be taken by the Government of the United States and maintained 
forever as a free channel for commercial purposes between the great lakes 
of the North, the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
No more important public work could be suggested. Gentlemen have 
called this a local improvement. Sir, it is as national as the Mississippi 
River itself. If our country should at any time be engaged in war with 
Great Britain there would be no more important channel of communi- 
cation than that which would connect the waters of Lake Michigan with 
the Mississippi River; and yet, utterly disregarding the national im- 
3 of this great work, gentlemen have here stigmatized it as a 

ocal improvement, merely for the benefit of the State of Illinois. 

That proposition stands independent of and disconnected with the 
proposition to construct the Hennepin Canal, but if the two be united 
they will form a line of water communication between the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and Lake Michigan practically extending the navigation of 
Lake Michigan from the city of Chicago to the city of Saint Paul. The 
whole Northwest, therefore, is interested in this improvement, and it 
is of more importance to the people of this country in the future than 
any other fifty propositions that are now embraced in the river and 
harbor bill. Gentlemen haveinsisted upon striking out this great work 
from the bill, and when the subject was before us a few days ago those 
who are now so anxious to pass this bill were willing to hazard the fate 
of the whole measure in order to defeat these two propositions. 

Mr. DUNN. Not all of them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not all of them; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
Some gentlemen were not willing to take so great a risk. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to be evident that the Honse is determined 
to pass the bill in its present shape. I had hoped that the proposition of 
which I have spoken would receive fair consideration, and that the House 
would treat these great national improvements in a manner worthy of 
the United States and worthy of the representatives of the people; but 
they have seen fit to disregard the appeals of the farmers of the great 
Northwest and of the business men of that region, the great grain-pro- 
ducing region of this country. This bill contains many provisions that 
ought not to pass; but I do not claim that every item in a bill of this 
kind should meet the approbation of every member. I do claim, how- 
ever, that if you are going to embrace the great public works of the 
country in one bill, you should not give us the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out, retaining the characters which are comparatively un- 
important and insignificant. i 

That is what you are doing in this case. You have stricken from 
this bill one of the greatest and most important of the public improve- 
ments of the country, and filled the bill up with creeks and canals, 
bayous and little lakes. But, Mr. Speaker, I recognize the necessity 
for some ot the works that are pro to be constructed; I recognize 
the necessity for some bill of this character to at this session in 
order to preserve existing works; and therefore, in order that those 
worthy objects may not be interfered with by any act of mine, I shall 
now withdraw further opposition to the bill and leave the gentlemen 
who favor it to pass it and take the responsibility of their action be- 
fore the people. 

I reserve the balance of my time, and yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I do not put my opposi- 
tion to concurring in this report upon the grounds stated by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. I think that if the committee had consented to 
incorporate his nfeasure it would have made the bill infinitely worse 
than it is. As I presume gentlemen generally know, I am opposed to 
the river and harbor bill, first, because the whole principle pervading 
it has a tendency to promote on the part of the Government what is 
known as the paternal idea. Congressional legislation is tending very 
rapidly in that direction. The people, or rather a section of the peo- 
ple, when they desire anything to be done that is in their interest and 
the expense of which they ought to pay, appeal to Congress to do it at 
the expense of the people of the whole country, compelling the many 
to contribute for the benefit of the few. It may be true that some of 
these canals in the Northwest are of importance to that section of the 
country, but unless they are strictly national in their character and ad- 
vantageous to the whole people we have no right to ask the people as 


a whole to contribute to their construction. However, as I do not de- 
sire to protract this discussion or to delay action upon this bill, I will 
say that my special objection to the measure as it now stands is to the 
provision in regard to the improvement of the Mississippi River from 
the head of the passes to the mouth of the Ohio. When that question 
was pending in the House an important amendment was made by a 
very decisive vote, and I now desire that we non-concur in the report 
of the committee of conference in order that we may provide that the 
whole amount of the appropriation shall be given to the improvement’ 
of the river between the points named, and that the method of its ex- 
penditure shall be committed to the Secretary of War; that is, that he 
shall be permitted to expend so much as is here appropriated according 
to his discretion. 

I desire also that there shall be preserved in the clause the first pro- 
viso that ‘‘no portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair 
or build levees for the purpose of reclaiming lands, or preventing injury 
to lands or private property by overflow.’’ I would also further pro- 
vide that so much of the sum as might in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the War be necessary should be applied by him in procuring snag- 
boats and dredge-boats and expended in keeping the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River open. It is the opinion of the most experienced of those 
who have been engaged in the navigation of the Mississippi River that 
the only hope of improving it is by keeping in employment the means 
of removing the bars and snags and other obstructions which may be 
found in its channel. There is not an experienced riverman—I speak 
now of the masters and engineers and pilots of vessels—there is not one 
of these with whom I am acquainted—and I have received many com- 
munications from gentlemen of this class—who has any faith in the 
system which has been adopted by what is known as the Mississippi 
River Commission. The only hope of this elass of men is that the nav- 
igation of this river will be improved by a constant and vigilant sys- 
tem of dredging, with the addition of snag-boats and the erection of 
lights and signals upon the shore. 

I think our experience has demonstrated that the lower end of the 
Mississippi River is too large to be improved, the volume of water is too 
great to be kept within limits by mere embankments or revętments. 
It can not be done. If we should attempt the necessary expenditure 
for that purpose it would be beyond the limits of the Treasury of the 
United States. As I have had occasion to say before, these improve- 
ments are asked not because there is too little water in the lower end 
of the Mississippi River, but because there are times when there is too 
much—not for navigation, but for the interests and the property of 
those who happen to own lands upon either shore. What we need, 
speaking merely in regard to the improvement of navigation, is to keep 
constantly at work the dredge-boats and the snag-boats in removing 
the sand-bars and other obstructions. In this way we can make the 
Mississippi River navigable at all times in the year. 

As a matter of course, there is no interruption of navigation when the 
waters of the stream become so high as to inundaté the country upon 
either shore; yet if it were not for these inundations there would beno 
demand for these extraordinary appropriations for the improvement of 
that river. I believe gentlemen know this to be the fact. These large 
e aon are demanded for the purpose of getting clear of the sur- 
plus water in some way and protecting the adjacent country against an 
extraordinary rise of the river—not for the purpose of making the chan- 
nel navigable for the steamers that may ply upon it, not for the purpose 
of opening the river for commerce, not to make it possible for boats to 
go up and down it, but for the purpose of rescuing the inundated lands, 
and for nothing else. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WILLIS. Iyield two minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the opportu- 
nity afforded me to express my gratification at the success which has 
attended the further efforts of the managers on the part of the House 
in their conference with the Senate. I am all the more gratified be- 
cause that success has been to me an agreeable surprise. I did not be- 
lieve it possible. The bill presented here is one which I think will 
commend itself to the sober judgment of the great body of American 
people. It is one which is needed to complete a number of valuable 
works of the Government and to prosecute a number of others already 
begun. If passed, it will save to the Government not less, in my opin- 
ion, than $5,000,000, for that would be the loss which, if no river and 
harbor bill should pass, would result to the Government in the way of 
destruction of works in an incomplete state and the deterioration of the 
large and valuable plant now owned by the Government and used in 
prosecution of those works. I therefore hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
bill will not be delayed by further factious opposition, but will speedily 

the House, [Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy just three minutes, 
and then I shall ask for a vote. I appreciate the kindly sentiments of 
my former colleague on the conference committee [Mr. BLANCHARD], 
and desire to say that at no time did I or any one acting with me have 
any criticism to make upon what we believed to be the judgment he 
had at that time as to his duties. We have all been laboring with the 
best ability we could command to bring abotit a reconciliation as to the 
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ts of difference on this bill. It is a measure on which, as we all 
w, a reconciliation of differences is very difficult. Touching those 
matters which were put on this bill in the Senate, we came back and 
fairly presented them to the judgment of this House; and I hold it is 
republican d I hold it is democratic doctrine, that the will of 
the majority shall rule in all matters of tion. I congratulate 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER} that at last he has seen 
fit to bow to that supreme will. 
` This bill (touching upon it but for a moment) appropriates $14,473,- 
900. This is two and one-half million dollars less the amount 
embraced in the last bill which we passed, which was accepted by the 
country everywhere as a proper and just bill. Yet we know that the 
demands of commerce are greater to-day than they were two years ago. 
This hill covers appropriations for two years; hence, the appropriation 
in it is equivalent to an annual expenditure of only $7,000,000. 
In regard to the action of the House, I desire to say that the bill 
came from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors with its unanimous 


approval and with no vote which had been given upon sectional or | B 


local issues. It came into the Committee of the Whole of this House 
and was ratified without a single amendment; it came into the House 
and was voted 3 5 without an amendment. It went to the Senate; 
and there every item of the House bill was retained except three; and 
those three were amended only to the extent of $9,000. So fur, there- 
fore, as the action of the House is concerned, it has been thoroughly in- 
dorsed by four consecutive votes in four different stages of proceedings. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, recognizing the fact that other important bills 
are pressing and time is precious I respectfully ask for a vote. 

Mr. HEWITT. Before my friend the chairman of the committee 
takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEWITT. I understand in the statement submitted it is stated 
the language of the amendment in regard to New York harbor remains 
unchanged. Is not that an oversight? j 
Mr. WILLIS. It is; the word continuing“ is stricken out. The 
objection of the gentleman from New York was to the existing plan of 
3 He desired to leave it to the engineers, and according 
to his request and carrying out his wishes the committee struck out 
the word continuing and left the appropriation to be determined by 
the will of the board of engineers. 

Mr. HEWITT. That reply answers most of the criticisms and mis- 
representations made in regard to my position on this question. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I demand the yeas and nays on the adop- 
tion of the report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the aflirmative—yeas 
121, nays 98, not voting 103; as follows: 


YEAS—121. 

A Findlay, Lindsley, Skinner, 
Ballent ino, Fisher, Lore, Smalls, 
Barnes, Fleeger, Markham, Snyder, 
Barry, Foran, Maybury, 8 er, 
Bay Forney, McKenna, Stephenson, 
Bennett, Gay, MeMillin, wart, les 
Blanchard, Ged cRae, St. Martin, 
Bland, Gi C. II. Mitchell, Stone, E. F. 
Boyle, Gilfillan, Moffatt, it, 
Brad Glass, Morgan, Swinburne, 
Breckinridge, C R. Glover, Morrow, Se 
Breckinridge, WOP. A Neal, Taulbee 
Caldwell, reen, W. J. Negiey, Taylor, Zach. 
Carleton, Guenther, Nelson, ‘Thompson, 
Catchings, Heard, Norwood, Tri, 
Clements, pet peared Oates, Van T 
Compton, Hen n, J.S. O'Hara, Wakefield, 
Crain, Herbert, O'Neill, Charles Wallace, 
Crisp, H n, O'Neill, J. J. Warner, A. J. 
Culberson, Hin Payne, Warner, William 
Danie), Hopkins, Perry, ‘s ober, 

TA Hudd, bone, er, 
8 Teng Wilkine © 
vi n, n ns, 

Dibble. J J. Reid, J.W. Willis, 
ugherty, ones. 
Dunn. Jones, J. T. Romeis, Wise, 
Eldredge, King, Wolford 
. -p er, Sessions, 
Farquhar, anham, Seymour, 
Felton, Libbey, Shaw, 
NAYS—98. 
Adams, J.J. Cannon, Hall, don 
Allen, J. M. Cobb. Halsel!, La Follette, 
Atkinson, Collins, Harmer, Lawler, 
Belmont, Conger, Hatch, Lehlbach, 
Bliss, Cooper, Henderson, D. B. ttle, 
Bound, 2 Cowles, 3 J. Lovering, 
Browne, T. M. Docke: epburn Lowry, 
Brown, W. W. Dowdney; Hewitt, Mahoney, 
Buchanan, Eden, Hiestand, MeAdoo, 
Ely, Hiscock, McComas, 
Bunnell, Evans, Hitt, Merriman, 
Burnes, Everhart, Holman, . Milliken, 
um, Ford, J: NM 4 
Campbell, Felix Frederick, Johnston, J. T. Muller, 
5 Fuller, Johnston, T, D. Murphy, 
Campbell, J. M. Funston, Kelley, Leece, 
Campbell, 4 Gro e, 


AUGUST 3, 
—.— Rockwell. Sw Weaver, And 
eaver, A 
Perkins, Rowell, — Weaver, J. B. 
Pidcock, Ryan, O. B. West, 
Plumb, ~ &Seranton, Townshend, Whiting, 
Price, — £ Tucker, Woodburn. 
Randall, n, Wait. 
Rice, Springer, Ward, J.H. 
NOT VOTING—108. 
Adams, G. E. Cutcheon, Le Feyre, Sawyer, 
„ Davenport, Long, Scott, 

Alien, C. H. Davidson, R. H. M. Louttit, Singleton, 
Anderson, C. M. Dawson, Lyman, Spriggs, 
Anderson, J. A. Dingley, Martin, necker, 
Arnot, Dorsey, Matson, Steele, 
Barbour, Dun s McCreary, Stewart, J. W. 
Barksdale, Ermentrout, McKinley, W.J., Ky. 
Beach, Gallinger, Millard, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Bingham Gibson, Eustace Miller, rm, 
Blount. reen, R. S ls, Taylor, E. B 
Boutelle. Grosvenor, Morrill, Taylor, I. II 

ragg, Hale, O'Donnell, Taylor, J. 
Brown, C. E. Hammond, O'Ferrall, Thomas, J. E. 
Brumm Han * Outhwaite, Th n, 
Burleigh, Harri Owen, Tillman, 
Burrows, en, z rner, 
Butterworth, 8 F Van Schaick, 

1, Henley, Phelps, Viele, 
Candier, Hires, Pindar, ade, 
Caswell, Holmes, Ranney, Wadsworth, 
Clardy, Houk, Reed, T. B. Wellborn, 

ock, Howard, Reese, White, Milo 
3 Johnson, F. A Robertson, Winans, 

Croxton rd, Worthington, 
Curtin, - Landes, Sadler, 

So the report was adopted. 

During the roll-call, N 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I move that the reading of the names 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. WEST. I object. 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. BuRLEIGH; if present, Mr. 
GREEN, of New Jersey, would vote no and Mr. BURLEIGI would 
vote ‘‘ay.”’ 

Mr. Croxton with Mr. HAYDEN; if present, Mr. Croxton would 
vote “ay” and Mr. HAYDEN would vote ‘“‘no,’’ 

Until farther notice: 

Mr. MILLER with Mr. Lona. 

Cox with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

. Stone, of Missouri, with Mr. SAWYER. 

. WORTHINGTON with Mr. MILLARD. 

. CABELL with Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. 
. CLARDY with Mr. OWEN. 

JONES, of Alabama, with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 
. OUTHWAITE with Mr. MORRILL. 

. GIBSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. Morrow. 
. MARTIN with Mr. PETERS. 

. PEEL with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. 

. BARKSDALE with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

. DAwson with Mr. RANNEY. 

. ARNOT with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 

. DAVIDSON, of Florida, with Mr. GALLINGER. 
. HALE with Mr. HOUK. s 

. SADLER with Mr. VAN SCHAICK. 

. TUCKER with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, 

. BARBOUR with Mr. LIBBEY. 

. BRAGG with Mr. CASWELL. 

. HAMMOND with Mr. O'DONNELL. 

. THROCKMORTON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

. REESE with Mr. ADAMS, of Hlinois. 

. Storm with Mr. DUNHAM. 

. ROGERS with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

. ROBERTSON with Mr. STEELE. 

. WINANS with Mr. CurcHron. 

. WELLBORN with Mr. PHELPS. 

JohN M. TAYLOR with Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR. 
. CANDLER with Mr. HAYNES. 

. TURNER with Mr. DORSEY. 

. HENLEY with Mr. HANBACK. 

Cousrock with Mr. Burrows. 

. MILLs with Mr. MCKINLEY. Ag: 
. MOCREARY with Mr. DINGLEY. 

. HARRIS with Mr. HOLMES. 

. O’ FERRALL with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota. 

. Matson with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

For this day: 

Mr. Prspar with Mr. WADE. 

Mr. STAHLNECKER with Mr. JOHNSON, of New York. 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, with Mr. BRUMM, 

Mr. REED, of Maine, with Mr. GROSVENOR on river and harbor bill, 
and until the close of the session. 
' Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. LAIRD, on this vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM with Mr. LYMAN, on river and harbor bill. 
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Mr, CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. Iam 
on political questions, but not regarding this as a political question, I 
have voted. 

Mr. JONES, of Alabama. I am paired with Mr. Brown, of Ohio, 
on all political questions, but not regarding this as a political question, 
I have voted. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 


with Mr. CABELL 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syarpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced the adoption of the conference report on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 9798) making appropriations for 
the fortifications and other works of defense, and for the armament 
thereof, for the fiscal og ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes, 
and had appointed Mr. Dawes, Mr. PLUMB, and Mr. GORMAN as 
managérs of said conference on its part. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 201) to provide for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Annapolis, Md.; 

A bill 3056) granting a pension to Emily J. Stannard; 

A bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions 
of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or a leg in the service; 

A bill (H. R. 822) for the relief of William H. Wheeler; 

A bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment; 

A bill (H. R. 8585) to provide for the inspection of tobacco, cigars, 
and snuff, ànd to repeal section 3151 of the Revised Statutes; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 87) providing for the printingand distribu- 
tion of documents of the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 201) for printing report of Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI, 


Mr. BURNES. I present a privileged report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disa, ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9726) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

and prior years, and for er pu having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4,7, 17, 18. ir naa 

. 08, 58, 59, 63, 64, 65, 3 $5, 100, 107, 112, 114, 118, 116, 119, and 120 

at the House rede from its ta disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 25, 26, 27, 31, 33, 34, 35, 49, 50, 5L, 52, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 69, 92, 93, 99; 109, 111, and 113, 

Amendment’ numbered 20: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in the amended paragraph 
insert ‘‘ $200,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and — to the same with an 
amendment ee. At the end of the matter proposed to be inserted in- 
sert the foll “And the sum of — additional is hereby appropriated 
7 said purpose; and the Senate the same. 

endment numbered 32; That the 5 recede from its disagreement to 
eee — — of the Senate numbered 32, and agree to the same with an 
nent as follows: In lieu of the matter pro to be inserted insert the 
iflcations and for river and harbor 


following: For completing coali. hed — naval storehouse at Port Royal 
Harbor, buth e peed and the Senate ow yey to yg egy Te 


and to report to Congress at its next setsion the amount of serviceso ren: d, 
and what sums in justice and equity he ebem ogg be paid to said company 
for said service; and the Senate to the 

Amendment numbered 67: Thatt Lee its disagreement to the 
amendment ot the Senate numbered 67 67, and agree to the same with an amend- 
. as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph; and the Senate agree to 

e same, 

Amendment numbered 98: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 98, and to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out, after the i aoe “ William M. Olin,” the word “as,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: The difference between the amount 
of compensation received by him as an employé of the Government and the 
salary of;™ and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendments numbered 102, 103, 104, 105, and 106: That the House recede fro 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 1 103, 104, 105. 
and 106, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amended paragraph; and oo Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the Senate recede from its disagreement 4 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 110: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 110,and to the same with an 
amendment as 5 Restore the matter stricken out, and in lieu of as mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted insert the following: And the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby directed to cause the proper accounting officers of the Treas- 


. 


ury to re-examine said ex: Sip popes rae compe E AEA 
. ew the sums due and to whom due, 
respectively by name, as 8 aliens entitled to refunding of taxes col - 
lected prior to July 1. 1833; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 117: That the House recede from its disagreement to 2 


agree to the same with an 

proposed to be inserted insert the followi: ret ine enteral te 
following : n e 

. is hereby directed to cause the p propor accounting oflicersof the Treas- 

ury to re-examine said excepted claims and to cause the said accounting offi- 

cers to re-examine the same and to certify anew the sums due and to whom 

due, respectively by name, as non-resident aliens entitled to refanding of taxes 

collected prior to July 1, 1883; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House tra bie from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and proposed to be 
inserted insert the following: ev t the claims numbered 4377, 5245. and 1308 
enumerated therein, $48,655.81." the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to cause the proper 83 officers of the Treasury to re-examine 
said excepted claims and also claim numbered 1212, as certified in said executive 
document, page 22, and if said claims or either of them shall be again certified 
to Congress the reasons in full for said certification shall be submitted to Con; 
8 a detailed statement of the facts upon which said claims originated; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1, riveri Ag ar a 4, of said amendment, before the word 
" compensation,” insert d the Senate agree to the same. 

JAS. N. BURNES, 

BEN, LE FEVRE, 

LOUIS E. McCOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

EUGENE HALE, 

W. B. ALLISON 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BURNES. 5 now ask for the reading of the statement accom- 
panying the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the d 3 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 
9726, making appropriations to supply deficiencies for the fiscal year 1886, and 
prior years, submit the following written statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon on each of the amendments as submitted in the ac- 
companying report, namely: 

On amendments Pou 4,5,and7: mpi “yy $8,100 for salaries of charges d'af- 
faires ad interim for 1836, strikes out 000 for the same service for the years 
1879 and 1880, provides that the accounts for contingent expenses of the foreign 
missions for 1885 may be settled without rd to the division of the wos 
therefor, and strikes out provision to pay Fulton Paul, late consul-general 
Bucharest for protest fees. 

On amendment 10: Appropriates $73.62 for contingent expenses of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

On amendment 11: Appropriates $585.84 to pay W. R. Beatty, internal revenue 
gauger at Denver, Colo. 

On amendments 12 to 16, inclusive ; Appropriates $2,442.53 to pay deficiencies 
on account of the Coast Survey. 

On amendments 17 and 18: Strikes out provision for t hesling. hoisting, and 
ventilating apparatus for public building ind New York, and to pay Mrs. 3 
R. Morrell for painting portraits of Howell Cobb and John C. jpencer, ex- Seero- 
taries of the Treasury. 

On amendments 20 and 21; nein eps $200,000 for repayment to importers 
the excess of deposits for unascertained duties, K. 

On amendment 22: Appropriates $696.25 to pay George Wardman, late assist- 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and 
gsr ek follows: Restore the matter strick: 


ant agent in Alaska. 
On amendment 23: Strikes out ion touching the settlement of certain 
accounts suspended or disallowed since January 1, 1385. 


On ponder 24: Strikes out provision to pay extra compensation to certain 
employés in the Treasury for se rendered in 1882. 

On amendments 25 and 26: Appropriates $6,169.39 for pavi. — puna 
8 in Saint Louis, Mo., aud 88. 233.13 for paving aroun n 

ntonio. 

On amendments 27 to 32, inclusive, touching the Districtof Columbia : sore: 
priates $20,000 to complete boundary sewer, $1,000 for counsel fees in defending 
claims of Samuel — 45 increases the sum for the new school buildings in the 
District bill from $50,000 to $75,000, refers to board of fortifications and for river 
and harbor improvements whether any changes should be made in the method 
of lining the tannel and reservoir of the new water-works, and that the work 
shall proceed pending their report. 

On amendment 33: Strikes out provision to pay er pA of Meredith Kidd. 

On amendments and 35: Provides for $2,500 to widow of the late 
Surgeon J. J. Woodward, and gives $8,952 for eve of hospital at Hot 


Springs. 

On amendment 36: A priates $95,000 for Army transportation. 

trons mati 43: Strikes out $2,500 for contingent expenses of Bary Bureau 
0 nance 

On oes 44 and 46: Strikes out $2,800 for expenses of naval explora- 
tion in Alas and eee $4,000 for completion of coaling | shed and naval store- 
house at Port 

On 8 49 to 82. inclusive: Provides for the settlement of the ac- 
counts of Richard Joseph, late disbursing clerk of the Interior . 
1 53 to 58, inclusive ; Strikes out certain prov: touching 


On amendment 59: Strikes out $6,365.05 for lighting Capitol and unds. 

On amendments 60 and 61: Appropriates $780.83 for the National Museum. 

On amendment 62; Provides that the Postmaster-General shall examine and 
report to Congress on the claim of the United States and Brazil Steamship Com- 
pany for carrying the mail. 

On amendments 63 and 64: Strikes out provision for preparing a di, of the 
3 of the Attorney-General, and for settling certain accounts of Lieut. W. 

uy. 

On amendment 65: Strikes out $1,449.37 for, the National Board of Health, 

On amendments 66 and 67 : 5 — 5 out increase of amount for the 

marshals’ fees from $20,000 to $50,000, and 158. 09 for fees of district attorneys. 

On amendment 69: — out provision ‘limiting fees of United States com- 
missioners to $800 per 
a i Amendments 70 70 and’ Rz Strikes out provisions for certain judicial expenses 

On amendment — er out e to rege wok commissioners to ascertain 
damages by reason of flowage of lands b; x and Wisconsin Rivers. 

On Smendments 92,98, 98 an hat and 99: Pro 1 for certain expenses of the Se Senate. 

On amendment 100 es out provision to pay for draping the Capitol on 
the occasion of the Meath of ex-President Grant. 
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On amendments 102 to 106: Strikes out provision to pay to the sisters of Hon. 
Michael Hahn balance of his salary for unexpired term of his service. 
On amendment 107: Strikes out provision to pay family of William Hunter 
-one year’s salary. è 
Onamendment109: Appropriates $5,850 to pay printerson the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp for time lost. 
On amendments 110 and 117: Requires the of the Treasury to have 


re-examined n claims for refund of taxes to non-resident aliens and to cer- 
tify the same to the next session of er ina 

- n amendment III: Strikes out provision to pay certain fees of jurors and 
witnesses. - 

On amendment 112: Strikes out provision to pay the claim of A. G. Boone. 

On amendment 113: Appropriates $25,954.06 to pay certain claims of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé and Northern Pacific railroad companies. 

On amendments 114, 118, and 116; Strikes out provision to pay the claims of 
the Flintand Pierre Marquette and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad 
companies for tran: ng the L 

On amendments 118 and 119, requires the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to 
be re-examined the claims of the Hoboken Land 5 T. J. ue, Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company, and of L. A. Von Hoffman, and ot and 
to certify the finding to the next session of Congress, 

On amendment 120, strikes out the provision to pay the claims of the non-sub- 
sidized railroads operated by the Central Pacific Railroad Company for trans- 
poration of the mails, 

Onamendment yay acing for the payment of certain claims audited and cer- 
tified to Co! in Senate Executive Document No, 218, and the claims of post- 
masters for difference in compensation adjusted under act of March 3, 1883. . 

The bill as finally agreed upon appropriates $6,850,325.03, being $956,833.06 less 
than it was passed by the Senate and $935,353.71 more than it was passed by the 


House, 
JAS. N. BURNES, 
BEN. LE FEVRE, 
LOUIS E. McCOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the House 


Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, it will no doubt be remembered that 
this bill, as it passed the House, aggregated a total appropriation of 
$5,914,962.32. As it passed the Senate the aggregate total was $7,807, - 
158.09. It will beseen that the increase by the Senate was $1,892, 195.77. 
The net reduction in conference was $956,833.06. The amount of the 
bill as agreed to in conference is 86, 850, 325.03. 

It will take me some time to go over the full particulars of the trans- 
action and give a full account of each item discussed in the conference. 
If it be desired I will do so; if it is not desired we will save valuable 
time. [Cries of No!““] Iwill not undertake then to go through every 
single ĩtem but will move the adoption of the report. [Cries of Vote!“ 

r. CRAIN. I rise to make a point of order against one of the items 
of this report. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Missouri has proceeded to 
discuss the report and the point of order now comes too late. It should 
have been made before the House entered upon the consideration of the 

rt. 

r. CRAIN. I was upon my feet ready to proceed, but the gentle- 
man from Missouri was recognized, and I supposed he was simply giv 
ing the reasons for not ing the report. . 

e SPEAKER. The House entered upon the consideration of 

the report, and the gentleman from Texas as the Chair sup 5 

for the purpose of making a point of order of which the r had 

been iniormed. But the gentleman when he rose did not address the 

Chair, and the gentleman from Missouri proceeded toexplain the report. 

Mr. CRAIN. I rose under the impression that the gentleman trom 
Missouri had precedence, having charge of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. A point of order in the House must always be 
made before the House has entered upon the consideration of the sub- 


ect. 
: Mr. CRAIN. I was prepared to make it. I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri to permit me now to make the point of order. 

Mr. BURNES. Ifthe uences were not so serious with regard 
to the delay, a point of order might be made. I would not hesitate to 
render any accommodation or favor to my friend from Texas. But I 
am quite sure the ment made in the bill with regard to the 
claim to which I understand he refers will give a full and ag ge op- 
portunity to consider it at the next session of Congress. It will, there- 
fore, be impossible for me to yield to the request of my friend at this 
time, 

Mr. CRAIN. I thought the proper time to make the point of order 
was after the gentleman presented the report. ` 

The SPEAKER. Of course; but the proper time is when the bill or 

ition, or whatever it may be, is read and presented for considera- 


tion, After the House has entered upon itsconsideration it is then too 
Jate to make a point of order. 
Mr. BREC RIDGE, of Arkansas. I wish to ask the gentleman 


from Missouri a question. I wish to know if the conference commit- 
tee in this report which has been read to the House, and of course it is 
impossible to follow all of the details of such a report with reference 
to the various amendments as to what items are stricken out or which 
have been adopted or which have been amended by the conferees—what 
I wish to ask is if the conferees have stricken out any item which has 
been already adopted by both the Senate and the House. 

Mr. CRAIN. Les, they have; and it was with reference to that very 
point that I rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, I want to know from the gen- 
tleman from Missouri if the conference committee has adhered to its 
legitimate sphere ? 
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Mr. BURNES. My impression is that it is not necessary to answer 
the question, since the point of order comes too late. v 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, It is entirely necessary. 

Mr. BURNES. But we have no desire to withhold anything occur- 
ring in conference which the House ought to know or may desire to 
know. In one single paragraph of the bill as it passed the House there 
were certain items in Executive Document No. 210 excepted from appro- 
priation. One of the items in that document which the Committee on 
Apprepriations has reported to the House as so excepted was sustained 
by the House and the exception was stricken out. The Senate amended 
the paragraph by striking out all of the other excepted items. The 
House non-concurred in the Senate amendment and the conference en- 
sued, 

The conference was, of course, upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. The paragraph was, if I may be allowed the expression, asin- 
gle entity. The Senate never agreed to the paragraph in its entirety. 
By its amendment the Senate said to the House, the paragraph will not 
be agreed to by the Senate unless the House will agree to the Senate 
amendment. The House replied by non-concurrence and a request for 
a conference—a full and free conference, mark you; that perhaps in such 
conference the House might recede from its disagreement, or the Senate 
might recede, or either might recede with or without amendment, any 
sort of an amendment, or by agreement the entire paragraph might be 
stricken out. 

Now, if the whole paragraph could have been stricken out, as the 
greater includes the less, any part of it could have been stricken out. 
The whole of the paragraph was in conference, The Senate had not 
agreed to the paragraph or any part of it. The Senate only proposed 
to agree to the paragraph in the event that the House would concur in 
the Senate amendment. The House refused to concur and the Senate 
was free to do as it pleased in a full and free conference. No one will 
claim for a moment that if a complete paragraph—complete in itself— 
is agreed to by both Houses it can be changed in conference; but that 
is not this case. Here the two Houses did not agree as to this partic- 
ular Paragraph, nor as to any part of it. The Senate merely tendered 
an offer to agree to the paragraph on a specified condition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is too late to raise the ques- 
tion of order. ; 

Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, of Arkansas. No, this is for information. 
It is a question which goes to the merit of this report. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. On a question of information can we 
go into the merits of the whole question and open up this debate? 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Arkansas may desire to 
give that as a reason for not sustaining the report of the conference. 
‘The Chair does not know the purpose for which the gentleman rose, 
but assumes that the gentleman objects to the report because the con- 
ferees have stricken out a matter which had been previously agreed to 
by the two Houses. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. That is my purpose. The 
merits of the amendments which had been adopted in both the House 
and Senate was not in controversy; and I wish to say that I care noth- 
ing about the claim. I know nothing about it, or of the merits of the 
claim. I refer only to the legislative question which is presented here 
where a proposition that has been agreed to by both Houses of Congress 
is stricken out of the bill entirely by the conference committee, con- 
trary, as I claim, to any power with which it was clothed. And it is 
just that naked, simple question of the power of the conferees. 

We send bills into conference, and if they are to reconstruct them from 
foundation up, and in this manner annul the action of both branches of 
Congress, what confidence can the House or Senate or the two together 
have in the integrity of conference reports that are brought back here 
and rushed through in the last hours of the session? I think the House, 
utterly regardless of the merits of the claim on which they have agreed 
to make payment, should insist on the integrity of its own authority; 
and that therefore this report should be voted down and the committee 
instructed to report the agreement in conformity with the conclusions of 
both branches of Congress. 

I believe the question will recur on the adoption of the report? 

The SPEAKER. That is the pending question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I believe the gentleman states 
in explaining his report that they have taken single items that arecom- 
plete—each of course is but one among many in the bill, but each is 
complete in itself—and on the ground of adjusting a separate claim 
have thrown this one entirely out of the bill. 

I can not see where they got the power; and I think it isa most dan- 
perons encouragement of a most unauthorized and unlawful proceeding 

or the House to permit it when it perceives this has been done, 


INCREASED PENSIONS FOR ONE-ARMED AND ONE-LEGGED SOLDIERS. 


The SPEAKER. On yesterday the House acted on a motion to sus- 

d the rules and pass the bill 5 2056) to amend the pension laws 

y increasing the pension of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm 
or leg in the service. The House agreed-to the motion to suspend the 
rules and passed the bill with sundry amendments. By an oversight 
the bill has been sent to the Senate without the amendments. The 
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5 the House should recall the bill that the amendments may 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I make that motion if it be necessary. 
TheSPEAKER. If there be no objection the order will be 

and the Clerk will be directed to request the return of the bill fro 

the Senate. 

There was no objection. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BURNES. Not as speaking to a point of order, but in justifi- 
cation of the action of the conferees on the part of the House, I beg 
to submit to gentlemen better qualified to discuss parliamentary con- 
siderations and law than myself whether the facts in this case are of 
such a startling nature as to justify the House in manifesting any want 
of confidence in the gentlemen to whom they intrusted the duty of 


conducting that conference. 
Here is a single paragraph in a bill. It has passed the House and 
paragraph 
e Senate 


been acted upon by the Senate. The Senate put upon the 

an amendment. If the paragraph had been agreed to by 

without amendment no one could even pretend to believe that the con- 
ferees could reconsider, amend, or change it in the slightest particular; 
but this single paragraph, as I have shown, was amended in the Sen- 
ate, and thereby the whole of it was in conference. The Senate con- 
ferees proposed to recede from the Senate amendment on this paragraph 
with an amendment striking out another part of it. 

Every word and line of the bill as it the House had been 
agreed to by the House. One part of that which passed the House was 
as sacred in conference as any other part. But only those parts were 
open to a full and free conference which were in a agraph involved 
by a Senate amendment and a House non-concurrence therein. 

The Houses had disagreed. They had not agreed. The ph 
was in a formative condition. The conferees found that the House had 
agreed to some of the provisions of the 2 The Senate had 
agreed to some provisions of the paragraph on condition only. Under 
these circumstances the conferees treated the paragraph as an entirety, 
and held that it was before them for alteration or amendment. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BURNES. In a moment. The Senate conferees were deter- 
mined to defeat this claim or refuse to recede from the Senate amend- 
ment to the paragraph. This was a claim, like the others, excepted 
from allowance, and they very properly thought they ought all to fail 

ther or be alike appropriated for. They said: ‘‘ Let the Senate re- 

e from its amendment to 8 with an amendment strik- 

ing out the appropriation and referring all these claims to the aceount- 

ing officers of the to be reported together to the next session 
of Congress for consideration.“ 

Whether the conferees have exceeded their powers is a question not 
now involved in the discussion, That is a question of law for the 
Speaker. If the House is at all alarmed that the gentlemen who rep- 
resented the House failed to stand foritsrights and prerogatives as thor- 
oughly as they might have done, let the fact be signalized by disagree- 
ing to the conference report. 3 

r. CRAIN. May I now ask the gentleman from Missouri a ques- 
tion? ‘ 

Mr. BURNES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN. Is it not a fact that there is a difference between the 
items in that paragraph to this extent that all but one were stricken 
out by the House and put back by the Senate and thereby became 
legitimate subjects for consideration by the conference committee, 
whereas the other item was passed in this House by a yea-and-nay vote, 
and was afterward passed by the Senate, and, therefore, was not a legiti- 
mate subject for consideration by the conference committee? Ifa con- 
ference committee is pamase tostrike outitems that have passed both 
Houses, and which, therefore, do not come within their purview, they 
could take any bill passed by the Senate and the House, strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and bring in an entirely new measure. , 

Mr. BURNES. Iwill answer my friend from Texas. Ithink I have 
already answered him. This one paragraph contained three items, two 
of which the House excepted from appropriation, one of which the 
House sustained. The Senate struck out the two exceptions—the two 
items that the House had so excepted from appropriations—all of them 
in this one paragraph. We went into conference on the Senate amend- 
ment which 1 back the two items the House had excepted. The 
claim alluded to by my friend was not objected to by the Senate until 
we were in conference. 

Mr, CRAIN. It had been passed by both Houses. 

Mr. BURNES. The paragraph had been passed by the House, but 
was amended in the Senate. My claim is that the action of the Senate 
was, as to every word in the Paragraph, a mere offer, on condition, to 
agree to it or any part of it. e this claim met with the sanction of 
the House by a vote; and the other claims and every part of the bill as 
it was sent to the Senate was the solemn action of the House; but the 
non-concurrence in theSenate amendment was of equal solemnity. We 
sores frre points forthe House by surrendering one. Each wasequally 
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Mr. CRAIN. It voted on that item by a yea- and - nay vote. 
Mr. BURN ES. It voted on one item of this paragraph. Tho ques- 


tion simply is whether we have transcended our powers. The will of 
‘| the House is expressed 


without a yea-and-nay vote just as solemnly as 
with such vote. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. This is not a question of order, but it is a question 
of the propriety of procedure. Upon that question it seems to me there 
can be no room for doubt. This isa paragraph of a bill which provides 
for the payment of the claims on account of rtation of the Army 
and its supplies contained in a certain schedule in a certain executive 
document appropriating a round sum of money to pay the claims of 
that class in that schedule not by name respectively but as a total. 

Upon a single paragraph the House agreed to appropriate $59,405.81. 
It was the appropriation of alump sum of money. Upon that the 
Senate differed, and determined to appropriate $107,994. The contro- 
versy between the conferees representing the wishes of the House and 
those representing the Senate was the difference between those two 
sums of money. It was not an isolated claim which we were passing 
upon. It was an aggregation of claims in one paragraph, making up 
one total, and we were to determine whether the total adopted by the 
House or the total adopted by the Senate should be retained in the bill. 
a Mr. ADAMS, of New York. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. McCOMAS. In a moment. Now, Mr. Speaker, in that confer- 
ence every item that goes to make up the difference between the two 
amounts must be in controversy. They were all together. They were 
there, and we could not put them out. The question was, shall we take 
the one total sum or the other totalsum? The items were all involved, 
and when it was insisted that the claims excepted by the House which 
made the total which had been agreed to by the House belonged in the 
same category with this other claim, upon the principles involved 
there was nothing to do but to take the sum fixéd by the House or the 
sum fixed by the Senate, or something between the two. For the first 
time it is stated here by gentlemen that there has been an attempt to 


strike out of this bill an item which had been passed upon by the House. 
The of that is simply in the form of the statement, but a 
fair and id examination of the bill as it is will show that in deal- 


ing with a single paragraph which involved a difference of totals we 
simply went between the totals of the two Houses and came to an agree- 
ment. Was it not in the power of the conferees to do that? If it was 
not in their. power they certainly do not care to their power. 
I yield now for the question of my friend from New York. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. My question is, whether you, as one 
of the conferees, claim for the committee the power, after the House 
had by a yea-and-nay vote inserted an item in the bill which had not 
been inserted be Sac Committee of the Whole, to meet the conferees on 
the part of the te and consent to have that item struck out, with- 
out first coming and 3 the consent or approval of the House. 

Mr. McCOMAS. So far as I am concerned, and I have no doubt so 
far as all the conferees are concerned, we do not desire any sort of ex- 
tension of power, we do not seek to change the effect of anybody’s vote 
or to change the action of the House; but what I claim is that we were 
obeying the final vote of the House when it determined that it would 
appropriate $59, 405 instead of the $107,994 which the Senate had agreed 
upon. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. In other words, you as a conferee on 
the part of the House claim the right to agree with the Senate conferees 
to strike an item out of this bill, after the House had put it there ex- 
pressly by a yea-and-nay vote and the Senate had that it should 
remain there. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I used no such words and made no such statement. 
I make my statement of my thought in my own language, and I say 
that when the House had instructed the conferees to have a conference, 
it was not upon the crossing of at or the dotting of an i; it was 
upon the appropriation of large sums of the public money here and 
there, and the House instructed us as conferees to insist upon the sum 
which it had agreed to appropriate, and we came as near as we could 
to doing that. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. The House took away your power as 
to that item. 

Mr. McCOMAS. The House instructed us to insist, and we did so 
as i we could. Tuen de part “ee paragraph, and you can 
not divide up a paragraph in the way gentlemien contend. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. McCOMAS. I would be glad to answer it, if I had the time. 

Mr. BURNES. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CRAIN]. 

Mr, CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this is a question a vote 
upon which if in the afirmative will decide that this House lacks con- 
fidence in this conference committee. Doubtless the conferees believed 
that they had the power under the rules to do what they have done, 


and I do not intimate that they were governed by any other motives 


than those of honor and justice. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. State what the point is. 
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Mr. CRAIN. I propose to do that. As I have said, Mr. Speaker, 
Ido not imp the motives of the conferees, but they certainly have 
erred as to their powers under the rules of the House. There was an 
item contained in the original bill providing an appropriation of $10,750 
for the rent and occupation of certain property in the city of Galveston, 
Tex. Other items were put in the same paragraph by the committee. 

The committee recommended that these amounts should not be al- 
lowed, whereupon a yea-and-nay vote was taken in the House upon 
the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ], which vote 
resulted in favor of this appropriation, the House deciding by a ma- 
jority of 20 that the item should be restored to the bill. Subsequently, 
upon motion of the other gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BEOWNE] to 
recommit the bill with instructions to strike out this item, the House 
again decided that the item should remain. The bill went to the Sen- 
ate with that paragraph in it, and the Senate passed the bill in that 
sha) 


pe. : 

Mr. GUENTHER. The Senate left your item in. 

Mr. CRAIN. Les; the Senate left my item in the bill. In other 
words, it reaffirmed the action taken by the House upon two votes by 
yeas and nays. 

A MEMBER. There was no disagreement as to that. y 

Mr. CRAIN. There was no disagreeing vote of the two Houses 
to that item. The bill went to the conference committee; and as the 
chairman of the managers on the part of the House says, the Senate, 
speaking throngh its conferees, decided that they would not agree to 
the bill unless this item should be stricken out. Now we maintain 
that this question was outside the jurisdiction of the conference com- 
mittee. Ithad never been submitted to them; and they had no juris- 
diction over any other question than those which arose by the disagree- 
ment of the two Houses. 

This question was raised when the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] was Speaker of the House—in the Forty-sixth 
Congress, I believe—and I desire to refer to his ruling on that occasion. 
I read from the Journal: 

Mr. SPRINGER made the point of order that it was not in order to instruct said 
committee at the e time, and the further point of order that the portion 
of the bill which the resolution proposes shall be open to consideration by the 
conference committee had been settled by the two Houses and should not be 
made the subject of conference. ’ 

The SPEAKER held that it was not in the power of aconference committee to 
a u paragraph which had been to by both Houses, for the reason 
that the conference was only on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, which 

p 3 excluded from consideration any matter agreed to. by the two 

0 

Now, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mocoxt As] maintains that 
a a because this item 

r. McCOMAS. ‘This paragraph, and the totals in the paragraph. 

Mr. CRAIN. The gentleman maintains that simply because this 
item was put in the same paragraph with other items which were not 
voted upon separately, therefore because those other items in the para- 
graph were made the subject of conference that necessarily took in the 
item which had been passed by both Houses. I say there is no reason 
and no authority for that position. 

What would be the object of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hol- 
MAN] in demanding a separate vote by yeas and nays upon this item? 
If it was but a part of a paragraph, which way did the House decide? 
If the paragraph is to be taken as an entirety, shall the majority of the 
items control in determining what the action of the House is? How 
are you going to separate them? What is the use, what is the sense, 
what is the reason in dividing the items and in calling for a separate 
vote by yeas and nays in the House? What was the motive which act- 
uated the other gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] in demanding 
a separate vote upon his proposition to recommit this bill with instruc- 
tions to the Committee on Appropriations to strike out this item, if it 
was carried along by the action of the House in deciding upon the other 
items in that paragraph? 3 

There is no reason, there is no justice in the distinction which the 
eee ey from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] and the gentleman from Mary- 

d [Mr. MoComas] draw in regard to this item. It is not so inti- 
mately blended with the other items in the ph that it is neces- 
sarily involved in the action of the House on those items, because I 
repeat if it were there would be no sense and no utility in calling for 
a separate vote upon the items. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I have but one word to say in reply 
to my friend from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]; and that is in regard to the de- 
cision of the Speaker in a former Congress which the gentleman has 
read to the House. In that case the question was with regard toa 
papa to which both Houses had agreed. That is not this case. 

now demand the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON. Task the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. BURNES. I withdraw the demand for the previous question, 
and yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. BURNES. Iyield two minutes to the AR paee from Arkansas 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, òf Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, there is pre- 
sented here no question of a personal character between the House and 


the gentlemen who compose the conference committee; everybody has 
the highest regard for them personally. Thesole question is as to the 
jurisdiction of a conference committee, whether or not they can strike 
out items which are not in dispute between the two Houses. The 
grave question here presented is whether we should accept this report 
striking out items which were not in dispute between the two Houses, 
It is very important for this House and for Congress that there should 
be no impingement upon the integrity of the rule that matters on which 
there has been no disagreement between the two Houses should not be 
interfered with by a conference committee. Why, sir, if you will turn 
to page 321 of the Manual you will find it stated that— 

It is not com t for a conference committee to consider matters or subjects 
not in dispute between the two Houses; nor can the committee change the text 
of s bill to which both Houses have agreed. 

Again, it is said, on page 322: ; 

While it is unusual to instruct a conference committee, there are instances of 
the kind, but only in cases of ment on some particular item or items. 

Why, sir, if disagreement about an item in a paragraph unsettles 
every other part of the paragraph see what then would be the condition 
if you differed about the first item or any item in a paragraph in the 
river and harbor bill. It would unsettle three hundred and odd items 
in that bill and refer them to be settled to a conference committee, al- 
though you had agreed to every one but that particular one. The lim- 
itation is clearly to the exact text and particular items and substan- 
tive propositions in dispute. 

(Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURNES. I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit this whole ph went to 
the conference—the entire paragraph. I do not claim any extraordi- 
nary experience in regard to the action of conference committees. I have 
had the general experience of gentlemen on this floor, I remember a 
number of instances where this has occurred. Here is a paragraph ap- 
propriating on certain claims $59,405.81. The Senate never agreed to 
that paragraph at all; the Senate never to any part of it inde- 
pendently, but it agreed to a paragraph with certain amendments strik- 


ing out exceptions which were placed in the original h and 
increasing the amount $437,964.29. From the necessity of the case 
the whole h went before the conferees. 


If I had time I could run over report after report made during tho 
present Co where the conferees have acted on the same principle. 
The Senate have only agreed to the text of the measure as it went to 
the House on the condition all the exceptionsshould be omitted. They 
have stricken out the exceptions and increased the aggregate amount 
to be appropriated to $107,994.29.. The objection of the te, front 
the necessities of the case, carries the whole provision before the con- 
ferees, I should be astonished to hear a doubt raised as to the whole 
provision being before the conferees. 

Mr. BURNES. I demand the previous question on the adoption of 
the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 110, noes 24. 

Mr. CRAIN. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. CRAIN and Mr. Burners. 

Mr. RYAN. Let us have the yeas and nays; that is the shortest way. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I demand the yeasandnays. [Cries 
of No! Very well; I will withdraw it. 

Mr. WILKINS. I renew the demand for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused, 17 only voting in the affirmative. 

Nr. C . I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

So the report was adopted. 

Mr. BURNES moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL. I submit the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the sundry civil bill. Before it is read I ask, by unanimous 
consent the session of the House be extended until this report is dis- 

of, if it shall be found n to do so. 3 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, On condition it shall not be extended 
beyond 10 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. RANDALL, I do not suppose it will go beyond 5 o'clock, and 
only make the proposition out of abundant caution. 

The SPEAKER. It will take some time to read the report, as it is 
long. 

Mr. RANDALL, Say not to extend beyond 6 o’clock, then. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Before assenting to it I will 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question about the report. I 
ask whether the salaries for the Mississippi River Commission and the 
continuation of surveys—— ` 

A MEMBER. And the Missouri. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. And the Missouri River Com- 
mission—whether those provisions are included ? 

Mr. RANDALL, The Senate receded from both of those amend- 
ments. 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I wish to ask if the Senate did 


not 


r upon the understanding these amendments could be adopted 
in š 


e river and harbot bill, which we found could not be done. 
Mr. RANDALL. I do not recollect any condition about it. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I am talking about under- 
standing,“ not ‘‘condition.’’ 

Mr. RANDALL. In abundance of caution the conferees, if I re- 
member aright, sent these amendments to the conferees on the river 
and harbor bill. Iso understood. I did not do it myself. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I do object. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then the gentleman takes the responsibility. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I am perfectly willing to take 
5 responsibility. I am glad always to take that kind of responsi- 

ility. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that members who have reports to make from committees be per- 
mitted to file them with the Clerk for to-day. 

Mr. DUNN. I suggest that had better be made to apply to the re- 
mainder of the session. [Cries of Oh, no; for to-day only!’’] 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the requestof the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

Mr. HATCH. I object. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest the propriety 
of taking a recess at 5 o’clock this evening until 8 o’clock, so as to 
complete this bill; and I ask unanimous consent, for the pw ot 
testing the sense of the House, that a recess be taken from 5 to 8 for 
that purpose. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Task unanimous consent, inasmuch as the seeding 
of the report of the conference committee will convey but slight in- 
formation to the House, that the reading be omitted and the statement 
of the conferces be taken up and read. Very few can follow the amend- 
ments to a bill even with the utmost vigilance in connection with the 
reports of conference committees usually, while the statement of the 
House conferees covers the whole question. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ido not know that the statement in this case 
would cover absolutely every item, and I think it will saye many in- 
quiries and possibly considerable debate and time to have the report 


The SPEAKER. The clerk will read the report. 
Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Illinois has a conference re- 
port on the measure known as the surplus resolution, and I shall yield 


to him for the purpose of reporting that, with a view to having an or- 


der made for its printing. 
| TREASURY SURPLUS. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the committee 


of conference to submit a report on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of 
the surplus in the Treasury on the public 3 and to ask that the origi- 
nal resolution of the House, together with the amendment of the Sen- 
ate and the report and statement of the conferees, be printed in the 
RECORD, to be called up hereafter. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That includes the printing of the House resolution 
with the Senate amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It does, and the conference report also. 

‘The report and resolution with Senate amendments are as follows: 


[Forty-ninth Congress, first seasion.—H. Res. 126.] 
IX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
August 3, 1886,—Ordered to be printed as by the committee of conference 
* on the dpi aed ye es Senate 


Amendments of the Senate 
mend omitting parts inclosed 
CAPITALS, 


Joint resolution «lirecting payment 50 surplus in the Treasury on the public 
ebt. 


8 in italics ; committes of conference recom- 
brackets and ‘inserting parts printed in sMALL 


` Resolved by the Senate and House of of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That whenever the su supine or balance inthe Treasury, 
inclading amount held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the 


sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the 1 of the Secretary of 
tho Treasury to apply such excess, in sums notless than ten millions month, 
during the existence of any snch surplus or excess, to ag paymont of the inter- 
est-bearing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment. The surplus or balance herein referred to shall be the available surplus, 
ascertained according to the form of statement of “the United States Treasurer, of 
the assets and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States Meigs tps a on Jane 
30, 1886 (1): Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this 
tion until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve herein 
menti : And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his disere- 
tien, may have in the Treasury, ever and above the i ee sums, @ working bal- 
ance not exceeding $20,000,000; and whenever, in the case of any extraordinary 
eme: cy not now existin ng: anal when, because thereof, in the opinion of the [ Pres- 
dent] SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, the F Aeta interest shall require it, he may, by 
written order [direct the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend) POSTPONE the further 
call for the payment of such indebtedness for such period of time as shall be rey 
sary to maintain the public credit unimpaired; and that such [suspension] Post 
EOE nec the reasons es shall be reported to Congress within ten days 
after its next ing, or immediately if Congress 2 bein session, 

etal, ie 2. That 2 a period ¢ af dia months after the hereof, United States 

3 not ‘aced, mutilated, or stamped, shall be received. at their face 

Saias f n of all dues to the United States, and shali not be again paid out or 


tn any other manner issued. } 


the trade-dellate ta bagel ee - rape soo 
or any aeatan eager or national d V 


ANSON G. McCOOK, Secretary. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate te the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pa; pay- 
ment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt, having met, after 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered one, and agree to the same with nn amendment 
as follows: In line 8 of saic 8 strike out the word“ President“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the words Secretary of the Treasury; in line 9 strike 
out the words “direct the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend "and insert in 
lien thereofthe word “ postpone ;"’ in line 12 strike out the word “suspension” 
3 insert the word “ postponement" in lieu thereof; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment No. 2: That the Sonate recede from its amendment No. 2. 
W. ne MORRISON, 
WII. ©. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
FRANK HISCOCK. 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. B. ALLISON, 
N. WV, ALDRICH, 


J. B. BECK 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Wi „D. C., August 3, i888. 
The undersigned, managers on the part of the Biches: make the following 
statement in —— to the conference report on H. Res. 120 directing payment 

of the surplus in (he Treasury on the public debt: 

The Senate added two amendments to the resolution. The House conferees 
ded that the House 


ev eu io the cail inn tha Trounury oer an Treasury, da Rts OEIS aay boos 
in the Treasury, over and above the foregoing sums, a g balance not exceeding 
€20, 000; and 1 I NN 
„an n en opinion ©) Secretary o, Treasury, 

ö tre it, eee postpone the further call for 
the payment of such in ess for such period of time as shall ee ee 
tain the ic credit unimpa “and that such postponement and the reasons there- 

for be eo, gress within ten days after its next meeting, or immediately 
ir 


The Senate conferees have = to recommend that the Senate recede from 
its amendment numbered 2, which provided for the redemption of the trade- 
dollars. 


W. R. MORRISON. 
WM. O. P. tenses orten a 
FRANK HISCOCK 


Mr. LITTLE. I ask unanimous consent for leave to print some 
remarks in the RECORD on that report. 

Mr. EVANS. I ask the same privilege. 

There was no objection. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL, from the committee of conference, submitted the 
following report: 

The committee of conference on the aes. votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9478) making ee 
for sundry civil 8 of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purpose, havi ng met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


lows: 

That the Senate nore from its amendments numbered s 10, 2 bo 15, 16, 21, 22, 
26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 37, 41, 45, 50, 59, 61, 75, 76, 77, 81, 82, 83, 84 103, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 110, 113. 119, 122. 124, 125, 126, 134. 135, 136, 146, 149,150, 154. 4150 161, 162, 163, 
_ 174, 176, 178, 182, 183, 183, 188, 193, 199, 200, 201, 207, 219, 222, 232, 233, 234. |, 235, an 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
poy Arre parer 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 27, 28, 30, 42, 46, 47, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56. 57, — 
62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 97, ‘98, 100, 101, 102, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 118, 120, 123, 127, 131, 133, 137, 
TY 141. 142, 148, 151, ton 155, 160, 165, 106, 167, 168, 169, 175, 177, 180, 181, 184, 189, 190, 
— 192, 194, 196, 197, 1 203, 200, 208. 209, 210, 211,214,218. 216,217, 226, 227, 

229, 230, 238, and 239, and a: e to the same, 

— numbered 1 hat tho House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate 8 1, and agree to the same with an amend, 
mentasfollows: In Eee ames, proposed in said amendment insert 810,000; “ 
and the Senate agree to the sa: 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert“ 850,000; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 6 and 7: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 6 and 7, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendments strike out the amended paragraph; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
“$15,000;"” and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment ergs ee 23: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 2 a aoo 

See er bday andy . said amendment insert 
the Senate agree to the 
Eees eres numbered 25: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
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the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
™ $15,000; ” and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same wi end- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert $12,000 ;”” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its ent to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert $35,000 ;’’ 
and the to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 

“ $50,000; ™ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and to the same with an 
amendment as net In lieu of the sum a pr in said amendment insert 
810,000; and the Senate agree to the sa 

Amendment numbered 43: That the 8 recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with an 
W as follows: In lieu me the sum ea in ssid amendment insert 
1 and the Senate agree to the sam 

yen theo numbered 44: 4 That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as . In lieu a Ss sum proposed in said amendment insert 
* $1,200; ” and the Se: nrg die he the same. 

‘Amendment nambered That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter Lee to be inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the tba gtk ooh “The Li ng poy 2 is hereby authorized to 
pao a light-ship off the south end o! 3 d Reef, Fisher's Island Sound, 

ng Island Sound, New Nork; and the Senate agree’ to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the Senate r from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its amendment to the 
Senate amendment numbered 78, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of 
said Senate amendment the words Great Kanawha River, West Virginia ;"' and 
the Senate agree to the same, P 

Amendment numbered 79: That the Honse recede from its ment to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ** $190,000; ” and the 
Senate to the same, 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 80,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken out insert 
the following: And including traveling expenses of officers and men of the 
Navy on duty; for commutation to officers of the field force while on field duty, 
ata rate to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury not exceeding $2.50 per 
day each; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 8,000; and the 
Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the samé with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 83,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 3 to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 88. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 51,500; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the Aous recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro; insert *' $4,000;” and the 


Senate e to the same. 
Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its ment to 
the amendment ofthe Senate numbered 91, and agree to the same with an amend- 


ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 52,250; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its disa; ent to 
the amendment ofthe Senate numbered 92, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert“ 51,500; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered $4: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 88,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered %: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and a; to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 15 lieu of the sum proposed inse: rt ‘‘ $101,550; ™ and the Senate 


agree to the sam 

Amendment 1 96: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and Fn the same with an amend- 
ment as folows: 3 lieu of the matter pro to be inserted insert the follow- 
ing: “ For furnish ints for State surveys, to be applied as faras practicable 
a es where seri ave not been furnished, $8,000; and the Senate agree to 

same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out line 1 of ee —— af Og tee to be inserted by said 
amendment, and in lieu of the sum eee two lines of the e 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 8 55 said amendment insert 
*“ $25,000; and the Senate agree to the same, 

‘Amendment numbered 109: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 109, and a to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 

815,000; and the Senate to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 12 


roposed to be 
That the city of Duluth's shall furnish yoni piange 


the 8 5 ‘Provided, 
A » and th 


a suitable site for said 
Amen 


amendment as follows: Tn lien of the sum proposed said amendment 
$100,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 129: That the rouse rensde frown its dlengresment to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, and e to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu ~ the sum proposed said amendment insert 
“* $8,000; and the Senate agree to same, 

Amendment numbered 130: That the ery recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 8 said amendment insert 

86,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its d 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 132,and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lines 11 and 12 of said amendment strike out the words 

“the ts or,”’ and in lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
2 ;™" and the Senate 


ment to 


amendment as ura In lieu of the e bro to be stricken out insert 
the following: In all, $150,000; an: Pension Office building shall be 
under the control of the Secretary of the. 185 nterior and subject to such rules and 
My power wahoo DESAS y prescribe; and the Senate agree to the same, 

endment numbered 143: That the House — nied from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 143, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter p insert the Serb 
“ For introducing the electric light into the entire Senate extension wing of the 
Capitol, under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol, 520,000; and the 
Senate to the same, 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 145, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter proposed to be stricken out by said 
amendment, andatthe end thereof add the following: Except oniy en much as 
may be necessary to pay the actual cost of clerical services employed exclu- 
3 in contested cases, and they shall make report quarterly, 1 under oath, of 
all expenditures for such clerical services with vouchers therefor; ” and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 153: That the House a from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 153, ot honest to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
825,000; and the Senate to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 172: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 172, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows; In lieu 7 the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
8500; and the ene «oho the same. 

‘Amendment numbe 173: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 173, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
815,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 179: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 179, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows; In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken out by eld 
amendment insert to be expended by contract or e as the President 
may determine; and the Senate agree to the sam 

Amendment numbered 186: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 186, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ** $225,000; “ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 187, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 
“Wharf at Fort Monroe, Virginia: In full for the construction and completion 
of a new wharf,and improvements to the roadway leading thereto, on the Gov- 
ernment reservation at Fortress Monroe, Va., upon plans to be approved by 
the Secretary of War, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the 
purpose; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 195: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 195,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert the followin ba. SAK “And in reducing the force the enlisted men at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, denote rmanent epee! shall first be mustered out: Provi 
That this n shall not 5 150 to the pay or commutation or expense of 
return from their stations to their homes of any enlisted men in excess of the 
four hundred and seventy men, accruing prior to the passage of this act; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 212: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the.amendment of the Senate numbered 212, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter roposed insert: For ne 
construction and repairs at Southern Branch, Hampton, Va., under estimate in 
Appendix Jj, 299 and 300, Book of Estimates for 1887, $57, 500; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 213: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 213, and agree to the same with an 
amendmentas follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $1,631,000 ;” and the 
Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 220: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 220, and a; to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed n said amendment insert 
“ $5,000 ; **and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 221: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 221, and a to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
* Ho 000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

endment numbered 237: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
nea amendment of the Senate numbered 237, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of said amendment, after the word “and,” 
where it first occurs, insert the word hereafter; ” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 243: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 243, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
amendment insert the followin, 

“ SECTION 2. That the 8 herein provided for shall take effect from 
and after July 31, 1886.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

8 SAM. J. RANDALL, 
WM. H, FORNEY, 
THOS. RYAN, 
Managers on the part of "the House. 


W. B. 5 


EUG E HALE, 
BECK 
Managers on 3 of the Senate, 


1886, 
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The statement is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. E 
9476) making appropriationsfor sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year 1887, submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and submitted in the accompanying report, 


namely: 

On amendments numbered 1 to 45, inclusive, touchin, priations for 
public buildings the followin appropriations pro by are 
to, namely: For crt buil ings at Cairo, Ill., 63; El a: Tex., $50,000; 
Fort Scott; Kans., $12,000; Lexington, Ky. 13,000; Leavenworth, Kans., $1,500; 
Nebraska city, Noor’ $000; New Bedford, Mass., $39,000; New Haven, Conn., 
$210; Detroit, Mich., $530.62; Montpelier, Vi., $50,000. 

3 reac for ect buildings ge pro by the Senate are stricken out 


icon 9 N. J., paving, $244; Fort 


Mane e 
Smith, rete 1000 813,500; one, 85 


Nebr., pavi 1 ee lis, Ind., pa as react Louie, M i 

ebr, ng, 0., 

poring, $, 280 ing ; Hartford, Conn, paving. San; Grand Rapids, Mich. 2 
$1 ig Portland, Oreg., paving, $1,500; Atlanta, Ga., $1,323; Des Mo 


7 75 14.42; Tere building, in Washington, 5 =e 9 
ppropriations for public buildings vim ig Senate are as 
follows: Buffalo, N. Y., $6,000; Chicago, III., $15,000; Fort Wayne, Ind., $5,000; 
— Nebr., $1.00; New Orleans sca) mint building, $8,000; Port Townsend, 
ash, $5,000 Saint Paul, waite Treas Savannah, Ga., $50,000; Sp 
Omo gan Winona, Alina. $130 Treasury building, $17,000 Sal e gan 
- Printing Bureau, sewer, 
Appropriations contained in the bill as it passed the House for public build- 
ings are stricken out as follows: 1 1 5 N. Y., $165,000: Denver, Colo., $97,- 
000; New Orleans marine hospital, $10, 
a amendments numbered 46 to 66, 5 1 0 touching light-houses, beacons 


and f the following action is agreed upon 
. the use at Mosquito Inlet, Florida, a 80 Wis given for the comple- 
n, 


The 9955 provision of the Northwest Seal Rock light station, California, is 
stricken o 
New provisions, touching light-houses, proposed by the Senate, are agreed to 
as follows: Dutch Gap Canal, V additional land, $150; Point Sur, Cali- 
fornia, $50,000; Castle Hill, Rhode d. $10,000; Whitehall Narrows, New York, 
oly Gull Rocks, Rhode ‘Island, $10,000; Crabtree Ledge, Maine, $25,000; Deer 
Inland, Massachusetts, 885,000; ; Lubec Narrows, $40,000; Two Harbors, 
$10,000; North Point, Wisconsin, $15,000; Steam-tender, fourth 
trict, $63; 800 ; Lechtal Grosse Point, (ie ag $3, = Ligh 
8 $100 Harbor Island Bar, North 
asia Bios touching light-houses 5 bri the Senate are stricken 


e e 

San Luis Obispo, Cal., $50,000; Gould Island, Rhode Island, $10,000; Cape 
Meares, Oregon W0; authority is given to transfer a light-ship at the south 
end of Ramis Island reef in lieu of constructing a new one at a cost of $40,000. 


On amendment a Ten thousand dollars is given for a steam revenue-vessel 


mph Mississi 3 
ent of the House to the amendment of the Senate No. 74, 
. the issue of one, two, and five dollar silver certificates for silver cer- 
ae of larger denominations: Leaves the provision as it was proposed by 
ouse, 


On amendments 75, 76, 77, and 78, touching the light-house establishment: 


Leaves the provisions therefor just as passed by the House, except that the 
amount for lighting rivers is increased to $190,000, and no provision for lighting 
the ‘Tennessee and Great Kanawha Rivers is made. 

On amendments numbered 80 to 105, inclusive, touching the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: Leaves the field force as proposed by the Senate, and also the of- 
fice force with the exception of one eee agent at $2,000, who is dispensed 
with. The amount proposed by the Senate for work in the field is reduced 
$24,050, and $8,000 is given for furnishing points for State 8 500 and $8,000 for 
continuing physical hyd phy of New York Bay and harbo: 

Onamendments 106 to 109, inclusive: Appropriates Eofor pap for internal- 
revenue stamps, omitting provision for counters; for paper 000 for pun- 
ishment for violations of internal-revenue laws, a "$15,000 for executing the 
5 act. 

amendment 110: Provision for selling the old court-house and post-office in 
Philadel phia is restored. 

On amendment 111: 4 8 hundred dollars is given for additional clerical 
force at the subtreasury in New York, 

On amendments 112, 1 114. and 15: Seventy-five thousand dollars is appro- 
priated for transportation of — 7 — coin, including fractional silver coin, 3 
registered mail or otherwise, and 39,000 is appropriated for recoinage, reissu 
On amendment 116: Pro 


and transportation of minor coins. 
vision for constructing a new silver storage vault in 
Philadelphia is omitted. 


On amendments Is and 119: Appro es $150,000 for furniture and repairs of 
furniture, including awnings for public buildings 

On amendment 120: Inserts the following: And the appropriation herein 
made for gas in any of ces 0755 buildings in the District of Columbia under 
the control of the mt shall include the rental mee use of any 
michele pe 8 fr device forreducing the may eg a ety gas, when 

approved e Secretary of the Treasury and ordered 2 him in writing: 
Provided, That no sum shall be paid for such rental or use of such vernor, 
gas-purifier, or device greater the one-half part of the amount of money 
y saved thereby.” 

On amendments 121, 122, and 123: Appropriates $10,000 for fish at Du- 
Juth, on condition that the city furnish a site therefor free of charge, strikes out 
provision for a salmon hatchery on the Columbia River, and appropriates $27,- 
000 for new pouen a for the steamer Al 

Onamendmen and 125: see PA $30, — for compensation in lieu of 
moieties, and $20,000 for revenue steamer in 

Onamendment 126: Strikes outall 8 for a fbr the National Board of Health. 

On amendments 127 to 130, inclusive: Appropriates $22,000 for completion of 
fron crane at Mare Island navy-yard, $100,000 for repairing dry-dock at Brook- 
lyn 5 yard, and $14,000 for naval training station at Coasters’ Harbor Island, 


88 131. 192, 133, and 134: Appropriates $5,000 to complete prelimi- 
nary in France of records and documents touching the French spoliation 
claims, and $56,500 for rating the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
3 and strikes out provision to purchase of B. F. Stevens a series of tran- 

scripts relating to the peace negotiations of 1783. 

On amendments 135, 136, and 137: Strikes out the provision for reconstructing 
east wing of the Interior partment building and for an clevator in the west 
wing thereof, and proposed reappropriation for electric-light plantin said build- 


in 
On amendments 138 and 139: Appropriates $61,000 for constructing a fourth floor 
in the Pension building with rooms for storage of records; omits the provision 
for removing certain bureaus and offices of the Interior Department tothe build- 
ing, and places the control of the building under the of the Interior. 

Onamendments 140, 141, and 142: Appropriates $175,000 for continuing the work 
on the Capitol terraces. 


On amendment 143: Appro e 000 for introducing the electric light into 
the Senate wing of the Capitol build ing. 

On amendment 145: Provides that all fees received aey — registers and receiv- 
ers in excess of $3,000 per annum be covered into the Treasury, except so 
much as may es necessary to pay the actual cost of dderleal services employed 
a tested cases 

On amendments 146, 148, 149, 150, and 151: Appropriates $90,000 for protectin, 
ublic ag hy 000 for settlement of claims for swamp lands and awapa 
— — 000 = reproducing plats of surveys, $5,000 for fi 
— and limits the per diem allowance ſor 8 


to 838 
special agen to $2 152, 153, and 154, touching the appropriation of $50,000 for sur- 

veying Een. lands: Limits the use thereof for examination of surveys in the 
to 


On amendment 156: Appropriates $30,000 for surveying public lands in Ne- 


vada. 

On amendment 159, = the Yellowstone Park: Leaves the provision 
just as it was passed by the 

On amendment 160: poten $50,000 for the erection of a hospital build- 
ing for convict and homicidal insane, - 

On amendments 161 and 162; Strikes out the provisions for expenses of Mis- 
souri and Mississippi River Com 

On amendments 163, 164, and 165: Fixes appropriations for expenses of Deaf 
= Dumb Asylum at $52,500 and gives $8,000 for completion of building there- 

for. 

On amendments 166 to 169 8 relating to Freedmen's Hospital: Leaves 
provision therefor as passed by the Senate. 

On amendments 172 and 173: Appropriates $500 for books and periodicals for 
the Bureau of Labor and $15,000 for education in Alaska. 

On amendments 174 and 175: Strikes out provision to purchase additional 
land for the Carlisle Indian school and appropriates $595.77 to pay the claim of 
an Indian woman of the band of Miamies of Indiana, 

On amendments 176, 177, and 178: Leaves provision for the Rock Island and 
Frankford arsenal just as by the House, and appropriates $30,000 for a 
milling 3 the rein eld arsenal, fi 

On amendment 179; Provides that the appropriation for care and repair and 
decay: the Executive Mansion shall be expended under direction of the 

lent. 

On amendments 180 to 184, inclusive: App Lit yer $57,000 for filling and grad- 
ing around the Washington Monument, and for filling after December 1 so 
much of the pond north of the monument as may be necessary, 

On amendments 186 and 187: Appropriates 9 000 for military posts, and $30,- 
000 for a wharf at Fortress Monroe. 

On amendments 188 to 201, relating to the Signal Service: Leaves the same as 
was provided by the House, except that five commissioned officers may be de- 
tailed from the Army for service therein; that in reducing the enlisted men to 
four hundred and seventy the reduction shall first be made from the enlisted 
men of the "permanent 5 8 00 at Fort Myer, and sales of subsistence stores 
are authorized to officers and enlisted men, and $18,350 is appropriated for a 
submarine cable at Block Island, and $20,000 for a cable between Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles, Virginia, 

On amendments 202, 203, and 205, relating to national- cemeteries and head- 
stones: Leaves the same as passed by th e Senate. 

On amendments 206 and 207 : Appropriates $2,000 for survey of northern and 
northwestern lakes, and strikes out provision for surveys in military divisions 
and Departments, 

On amendments 208 and 209: Appropriates $10,000 for Garfield Hospital and 
$10,000 for examination of claims of certain States and Territories. 

On amendments 210 and 211: Increases appropriation for Leavenworth mili- 
tary prison $2,250. 

On amendments 212 and 213: Hampton Va. $57,500 for necessary construction 
and repairs at soldiers’ home at Hampton 

On amendments 214, 215, 216, and 24752 8 $3,500 for repairing fifth 

000 for penitentiary in Wyoming, 


story of Department of Justice patie. 
and $1,500 for tank and tank-house for t ie Reform School of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 
On amendments 219, 220, and 221: 3 $30,000 for expenses of Terri- 
torial courts in Utah, $5, 000 to aid in the more effectual prosecution of crimes in 
Utah, and $40,000 for an industrial home in that Territory. 

On amendment 222; Appro 3 $30,000 for the. prosecution of crimes. 

On amendment 226: Provides that no part of the money appropriated by the 
act shall be used in payment of a per diem compensation to any clerk or mar- 


shal for attendance in court except for days when business is actually transacted 
in court, and when they attend under sections 583,584, 671, ak 2013 of the 
Revised Statutes, which fact shall be certified in the ‘approval oi their accounts, 


On amendments 227 and 228: Provides for a stenographic clerk to each of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, at $1,600 per annum. 

On amendment 29: Appropriates $1,200 for increased clerical services in the 
Court of Claims.“ 

On amendments 230, 232, and 233: Appropriates $10,000 for purchase of works 
of art by the Joint Library Committee, and omits provisions for purchase of 
paintings The First Fight of Ironclads — Farming in Dakota. 

On amendments 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, and 239: Leaves the provisions touching 
the oe pope 3 just as passed by the House, except the provision touching 


— tr the tific bureaus is agreed to and $95,000 is appro riated forthe 
leave of absence to employés, and $8,000 to protect the Printing Office 
balding m fire. 


On amendment 243: Fifteen thousand five hundred dollars to construct an- 
other elevator in the Senate wing of the Capitol js stricken out and a 5 to 
e i 


more than as it passed the House, 4785 964.74 less than asi the Senate, 
so; a .01 less than the estimates for 1887, and $3. Wa less than the law 
for 

SANT ne 5 

H. FORN A 
TROS. RY. AN, 
Managers on the part of ‘the House. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 


formed the House that the bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by 
increasing the pension of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or 
leg in the service, the return of which is requested by the House, had 


‘before the receipt of the request been enrolled, signed by the presiding 


officers of the two Houses, and delivered to the committee to be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States, 

The message also requested the return of the bill (S. 757) granting 
a pension to Helen Plunkett. 
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in this bill; but at this late hour I will not on that account retard the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. RANDALL. Most of them are in the land service. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is an increase of salaries in this bill to the 
amount of $14,400. I think it is an unexampled increase. 

Mr. RANDALL. Most of the officers increased are under the land 
clauses of the bill. 

Mr. DUNN. My colleague from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
made objection to the passage of this bill to-night. In his absence I 
must make moe ri of no quorum. 

Mr. RANDALL. Icommunicated with the gentleman and had an 
understanding with him on the subject. 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not know what his objection was, 

Mr. RANDALL. It was that the Mississippi River Commission was 
not provided for. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 156, nays 23, not vot- 
ing 143; as follows: 


YEAS—156. 

Adams, J.J. Felton, Landes, Sayers, 
Allen, J. M. Fisher, Lanham, Seranton, 
Atkinson, Fleeger, Seney, 
Baker, Ford, Lil Al Seymour, 
Barnes, Forney, Lindsley, Shaw, 
Belmont, Fuller, Little, Skinner, 
Bingham, Funston, Lore, Sowden, 
Bland Gay, Lovering, Spooner, 
Bound, Gibson, C. EL + nee Spr: x 
Boyle; Gilfillan, oney, Stahlnecker, 
e ee Markham, Stephenson, 
Brown. W. W. Goff, ' Maybury, St. in, 

uchanan, Green, W.J. McAdoo, Stone, E. F. 
Buck, Grout, Mi Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Bunnell, Guenther, McKenna, Strait, 
Burnes, Heard Milliken Struble, 
Burrows, Hemphill, Mi A Swinburne 
Butterworth. Henderson, D.B. Mo: 5 Swope, 
Caldwell Henderson, J. S. Muller, Symes, 
Campbell, Felix Henderson, T.J. Neal, rsne 
Campbell, Hepburn, Negiey, Taylor, Zach. 
Cannon, erbert, elson, 5, 
Carleton, — N. =i By Thompson, 
Clemen: ew. "Hara, 4 
Cobb, zi H 55 O'Neill, Charles —. 
Conger, Til, © Osborne, Van Eaton, 
Crain, Hires, Parker, Wade, 
Crisp, Hiscock, Payne, Warner, A. J. 
Culberson, Hi Perry, Warner, William 
Curtin, ——— ins, S 5 js Sea A.J. 
Danas; udd, rce, eber, 
Davis, Jackson, Price, West, 
Dibble, James, Randall, Wheeler, 
Dockery, Johnston, T. D, Whiting. 
Dougherty, Jones, J. II. Reid, J. W. § 
Eldredge, be Willis, 
Evans, ner, Rockwell, Wilson, 
Everhart, La Follette, Rowell, Wise, 
Farquhar, rd, Ryan, Wolford 

NAYS—23. 
Bennett, Frederick Le Fevre, Richardson, 
Blan 5 Halsell, 1 Taulbee. 
Cooper, Hatch, McMillin Townshend, 
Cowles, Ho! U McRae, allace, 
Daniel Hutton, Neece, Weaver, J. B. 
Eden, Latfoon, O'Neill, J.J. 
NOT VOTING—143. 

Adams, G. E. Barbour, Boutelle, Burleigh 

ken, Barksdale, Brady, Bynum, 
Allen, C. H, Earry, Bragg, Cabell, 
Anderson, C.M. Bayne, Breckinridge, C.R. Campbell, J. M. 

x Beach. Browne, T. M. 9 E. 
ot, Bliss, Brown, C. E. , 

Ballentine, Blount, Brumm, Caswell, 
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INCREASED PENSIONS FOR ONE-ARMED AND ONE-LEGGED SOLDIERS. | Catchings, Hall, Morrill,! Smalls, 
The SPEAKER. A message from the Senate informs the House that | Goins Hanback. Pr gation —— 
the bill S. 2056, the return of which was requested by the House, had | Compton, Harmer, Murphy, steele, 
been sent to the President before the request was received. The Chair | Cor eee aa —— 
now desires to have an order made requesting the President to return | Croxton, Haynes, O'Ferrall, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
the bill. Cutcheon, Henley, Outhwaite, rm, 
The Clerk read the following resolution: ry aco 0. — alan —.— 5 7 
Resolved by the House (the Senate concurring), That the President be requested | Davidson, R, H. M. Howard, Peel, Taylor, J. M. 
to return tothe House of Representatives the bill of the Senate (S. 2056) to amend | Dawson, rion, Perkins, Thomas, J. 
the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have | Dingley, Johnson, F. A. ‘Throckmorton, 
lost an arm or leg in the service. Hee gonto a T, RESA Siyan, 
4 ey, Py 
The resolution was adopted. Dunham Kelley, Pin y Van Se : 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. Eibe, Iawler, Ranney R a . 
Mr. RANDALL. It will be observed that this bill as now agreed to | 5" entrou Louttt a 
À ; e : Reese, Wakefiel 
in pea is ae three and a half millions of money less than the 3 . Martin, Rice, Ward, TH 
t ear. In th i i i oran, Matson, Roberison, Ward, T. B. 
act of last y ow ask the previous question on agreeing to the Gallinger, MeCreary, 1 Wellborn, 
; Geddes, McKinley Romeis, White, A. C. 
The previous question was ordered. Gibson, Eustace © Merriman, Sadler, White, Milo 
Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the previous | Glover, g — 5 Sawyer, 2 
question was ordered; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be | Greceonor ' So Worhingta. 
laid on the table. Hale. Moffatt, Singleton, 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the report. 0 45 A pdi pel ia . 
Mr. HOLMAN. I greatly regret the unexampled increase of offices 8 : 


The SPEAKER said: The Chair will state to gentlemen who are paired 
that they are permitted by the terms of their pairs to vote to make a 
quorum. 

Mr. DARGAN. The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. BLOUNT, requested 
me to state that he was compelled to leave the Hall on account of sick- 
ness. 

Mr. PERKINS. I was not in the Hall when my name was called. 
I request permission to vote. I came in before the call was completed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks under the rule the gentleman's 
request can not be entertained. 

Mr. DUNN. Has a quorum voted? 

The SPEAKER, A quorum has voted. 

Mr. RANDALL, I ask that the reading of the names be dispensed 
with. 

There was no objection. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. GEDDES with Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, until further notice. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Alabama, with Mr. SWINBURNE, until further 
notice. 

Mr. BALLENTINE with Mr. WAKEFIELD, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. KELLEY, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. WHITE, for the rest of this day. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT NORFOLK, VA. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, reported back with amendments the bill (S. 482) to 
provide for the erection of a public building in the.city of Norfolk, in 
the State of Virginia; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the amendments and ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

j SALES FOR TAXES IN THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 
634) relating to sales for taxes in the District of Columbia; which was 
referred to the House committee, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, NORFOLK, VA. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported back with amendments the bill (8. 
482) to provide for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Norfolk, Va.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. : 

FRANCIS DENMEAD, 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
Iumbia, also rted back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(S. 766) for the relief of Francis Denmead; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
aceompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(S. 1188) to exempt the property of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., from taxation; which was referred to the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. s 
TAX ON REAL ESTATE AGENTS IN DISTRICT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(S. 1882) to repeal parts of an act relating to tax on the business of real- 
estate agents in the District of Columbia, approved June 20, 1872; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

$ MARY ANNA EGAN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(5. 2037) for the relief of Mary Anna Egan; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HYDROPHOBIA. - 


Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred a resolution authorizing the Surgeon-General of the Army to 
obtain statistics as to symptoms, mode of treatment, rate of death or 
recovery from hydrophobia and tetanus, reported the same back with 
amendments; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
amendments, ordered to be printed. 

And then (at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House, in accord- 
ance with its previous order, adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: Petition of Marcellus J. Edwards; of Achabald 
Smith, son of John H. Smith, deceased; and of Mart L. Covington, of 
Richmond County, North Carolina, asking that their war claims be re- 
ferred to Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KING: Concurrent resolution of the General Assembly of 
Louisiana, relative to the establishment of a navy-yard on the Missis- 
sippi River in the fifth municipal district of the city of New Orleans— 
to the Committee on Naval irs. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of Eliza S. Jones and others, for reim- 
bursement under treaty of Ghent for property destroyed by the British 
in the war df 1812—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers in the case of Christian Shupp, of Washington County, 
Maryland, for payment of war claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Papersrelating to the case of John A. 
Wagner for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of J. W. Scott and others, in favor of the 
Weaver bill for paying the soldiers the difference in pay between green- 
backs and gold—to the Committee on War Claims, 

The following petition, asking for the passage of House bill 7887, 
repealing timber-culture, pre-emption, and desert-land acts; of House 
bill 7021, for adjustment of railroad and other land grants; of bill for- 
feiting all railroad land grants the conditions of which have not been 
strictly complied with; of House bill organizing the Territory of Okla- 
homa; of Senate bill opening a portion of the great Sioux reservation 
to settlement; of bill prohibiting aliens from holding land in the United 
States; of bill making Presidential and onal election days 
holidays, and punishing bribery; and of bill directing disbursement of 
at least $200,000,000 Treasury surplus, and substituting Treasury notes 
pel ata notes retired, was referred to the Committee on the Public 


By Mr. HIRES: Petition of citizens of Bridgeton, N. J. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 4, 1886. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings, when, on motion of Mr: Hoar, and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the President 

ro lempore: 

A bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for 
other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 9726) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in reply to a resolu- 
tion of July 21, 1886, certain information relative to land entries can- 
celed for fraud after investigation by special agents, &c.; which was 


read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication, with the accom- 
panying papers, will be laid on the table and be printed, if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that it be referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. It will not be necessary now to print it, I think. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It had better be printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to have it pfinted. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Thecommunication, with the accom- 
panying papers, will be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
printed as a matter of course. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of citizens of Salina, Kans., pray- 
ing for the of certain bills relative to the public lands, Presi- 
dential and Congressional elections, and the disbursement of a part of 
the Treasury surplus; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of citizens of Ogdénsburg, N. Y., 

raying for the of certain bills in relation to the public lands, 
Presidential an Congressional elections, and the disbursement of a part 
of the Treasury surplus; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. N 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2761) to incorporate the Windsor Hotel 
Company of the District of Columbia, reported it with an amendment. 
_ Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the follow- 


ing report: 

Committee on Claims, to whom was referred petition of Albert Grant, of 
Washin, „D. C., have carefully considered the same, and, in accordance with 
the resolution of the Senate of February 7, 1881. report as follows; 

That they have referred the same to the Court of Claims under the provisions 
of an act entitled An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the 
Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government,” approved March 3, 1 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred Senate Executive Document No. 52, Forty-ninth Congress, first 
session, being a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting in com- 
pliance with law an abstractof the militia forces of the United States, 
moved that it be printed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1432) for the relief of Alfred Hedberg, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to say that that is by no means a unan- 
imous report, and I shall ask leave hereafter to submit a minority re- 
port. 

Mr. CON GER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9895) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Tradewater River by the Ohio Valley Railway Company, re- 
ported it without amendment, and asked for its present consideration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the bill be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont just to 
allow me to explain it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and the bill will 
be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iwill look at it by and by. 

Mr. ALLISON. LIreport back from the Committee on Appropriations 
the joint resolution (H. Res. 213) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay certain expenses incurred by 3 agents and experts of 
the Bureau of Labor during the month of July, 1886, and I ask that 
it may be immediately considered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that just now reported? 

Mr. ALLISON. Just this moment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be explained subject to objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Bureau of Labor has had during the month of 
July persons engaged in gathering statistics, &c,, under the law, and 
there is no appropriation whereby they can be paid. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How does that happen? 

Mr. ALLISON. It happens from the fact that there was no appro- 
priation last year for this service. These persons have been on duty 
under the legislative appropriation bill during the month of July, but 
the legislative appropriation bill did not pass until a few days ago. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then it is a mere illustration of the method of 
ST OR EE EN 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made the joint reso- 
lution will be placed on the Calendar. 

TESTIMONIALS TO ULYSSES S, GRANT. - 


Mr. SEWELL. I am instructed by the Committee on the Library, 
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to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 46) accepting from 
William H. Vanderbilt and Julia Dent Grant objects of value and art 
resented by various foreign governments to the late General Ulysses 
. Grant, to report it without amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
for its t consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
information. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not object at all, but I am very confident 
(probably it did not pass the House) that at a former session the Sen- 


ate 23 a similar resolution. 
r. SEWELL. It was passed by the Senate last year, but did not 

pass the House. 

Mr. EDMUNDS: The Senate had gladly taken the collection. Is 
this the same sort of resolution? 

Mr. SEWELL. It ischanged alittle so as to place the objects in the 
custody of the Director of the National Museum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read, 
subject to objection. ` 

The Chief Clerk read the preamble and joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas William H, Vanderbilt and Julia Dent 4 deed of trust ex- 
ecuted on the 10th day of January, 1888, presented to the United States certain 
swords, medals, paintings, bronzes, portraits, commissions and addresses, and 
of value and art presented by various governments in the world to Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grantas tokens of their high appreciation of his illustrious char- 
acter as a soldier and a statesman: The b 
Resolved, C., That the United States accept, with acknowledgments, 
the said rty and articles, more fully described in the schedule attached to 
said of trust, to be held by the United States and preserved and protected 
Pods the city of W. ngton for the use and inspection of the people of the United 


rk That the said peopariy and articles be placed under the custody of the 
Director of the National Museum; and he is hereby directed to receive the same 
for safe-keeping therein. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and read the third time. 

: ies PRESIDENT protempore. Thequestion is, Shall the joint reso- 
ution ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We ought to take notice of the fact in regard to 
the form of the resolution that William H. Vanderbilt, since that gift 
was made so generously, has died. Whether there would be any diffi- 
culty in that form of stating it I do not know. 

Mr. SEWELL. Ishould think not, because the communication was 
from William H. Vanderbilt. There will be no difficulty about ac- 
cepting the articles. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2889) granting a pension to 
George W. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, CALL introduced a bill (S. 2890) donating certain lots to the 
city of Saint Augustine, Fla., for public schools, parks, and a public 
library; which was read twice by its title, and referred fo the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, 

REPORT ON IRRIGATION. 


Mr. PLUMB submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
cred by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Commissioner of Agriculture be directed to furnish to the 


Senate early at its next session such information on the subject of irrigation as 
he may have gathered and prepared for publication. 


EXTENSION OF STREETS IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. MAHONE. I offer the following resolution, and ask that it 
may be considered at this time: 


Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby di- 
rected to report to the Senate at its next meeting in December in detail the es- 
timated cost of extending the streets and avenues on the northern boundary of 
the city of Washington as proposed by Senate bill 2201. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am in favor of that; but living out in that 
country neighborhood I am somewhat interested, with everybody else 
in that direction, in regard to the form of extension, whether it should 
be on the rectangular and diagonal plan of right and acute and obtuse 
angles, or whether, on account of the contour of the hills and bluffs 
there, the form of the extension should not accommodate itself in some 
degree at least to the shape of the surface of the earth, as I think it 
ought. : 

Therefore Ishould be glad, if the Senator from Virginia is willing, 
to add to the resolution a direction that the commissioners report upon 
the subject of the best form of the extension in t of the arrange- 
ment of streets in regard to the contour of the land. Has the Senator 
from Virginia any objection to that? 

Mr. MAHONE. None whatever. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is the resolution just offered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is just offered. 


The joint resolution will be read for : 


AVGUST 4, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear it read again. 
certain that I shall concur in its just now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The resolution will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to add to the resolution: 

And that the said commissioners report what in their opinion is the best plan 
for such extension in regard to the angles and lines of the streets and the con- 
tour of the ground, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


$ SOLDIERS’ HOME ACCOUNTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution submitted August 2, 1886, by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SEWELL], which comes over under objection. The resolution will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish the Senate 
atthe next session of Congressan estimate of amount due the Soldiers’ Home, 
on the books of the ry Department, said estimate to be based on amounts 


already ascertained for certain 88 for increase of number of men 
and increase of pay and bounties during and subsequent to the war. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. -The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


R. A. FENNELL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair also lays before the Senate 
a resolution reported yesterday by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE] from the Committee on Contingent Expenses, which comes over 
under objection. The resolution will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That one month’s pay, from 15th April to the 15th May, be paid by 
© Secretary of the Senate, out of the contingent fund of the Senate, bo R A. 
‘ennell, a messenger removed from office, 
Mr. PLUMB. I object to that resolution. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolution 


goes over. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT YONKERS, N. Y. 


Mr. MILLER. I move to take up Order of Business 18%, being the 
bill (S. 1597) for the erection of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to purchase or otherwise provide a site and cause to be erected thereon 
a substantial and commodious ponang with fire-proof vaults, for the use und 
accommodation of the post-office and for other Government uses, at Yonkers, 
N. Y. The site, and building thereon, when 3 upon plans and speci- 
fications to be previously e and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall not exceed in cost the sum of $100,000; nor shall any site be purchased 
until estimates for the erection of a building which will furnish sufficient ac- 
comm odations for the transaction of the pone business, and which shall not ex- 
ceed in cost the balance of the sum herein limited after the site shall have been 
purchased and paid for, shall have been approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and no purchase of site nor plan for said building shall be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury invloving an expenditure exceeding the said sum of 
$100,000 for site and building; and the site purchased shall leave the building 
unexposed to danger from fire by an open space of at least 40 feet, including 
streetsandalleys: Provided, That no part of said sum shalt be expended until a 
valid title to the said site shall be vested in the United States, nor until the State 
of New York shall cede to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over the 
same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the owner thereof, 
for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said State and 
the service of civil process therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. : i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
HELEN PLUNKETT. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, returned to the Senate, in compliance with its request, the bill 
(S. 757) granting a pension to Helen Phinkett. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘The Senate passed a few days ago this bill to give a 
pension to the widow of Sergeant Plunkett, a soldier of great distinction, 
who had lost both arms. By a mistake he was described as serving in 
Company A instead of Company E, and the comrades of his company 
are very much concerned in not having this go into history erroneously; 
they want to claim him for their own company. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill which has been sent back from 
the House may be taken up at this time and amended by striking out 
the letter A', and inserting the letter E' after the word ‘‘ company.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair 
will lay the bill before the Senate. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was to. 

Mr. HOAR. After the word company,“ in line 6, I move to strike 


Tam not 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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out the letter A“ and insert the letter „Ez so as to read, Com- 
pany E, Twenty-first Massachusetts Volunteers.” 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask to take up three bills passed by 
the House to remove political disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment. I do this at the suggestion of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It will not take five minutes to pass them. 
The first bill is Order of Business 1856, House bill 8192. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8192) to 
remove the political disabilities of J. R. Eggleston, of Mississippi. 

Mr. INGALIS. I rise to inquire, sir, about the proposed order of 
business, and to know whether the action to-day is to be in the nature 
of a grab game or whether there is to be some just and equitable ac- 
tion upon matters now on the Calendar. 

I presume that every Senator has some bills upon the Calendar 
upon which he would like to invite action; but if the time is to be 
farmed out by the Chair among the different Senators, I suggest that 
a much more reasonable course would be to call the list alphabetically, 
so that each Senator may have an opportunity. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. HOAR. Beginning with the letter A. 

Mr. INGALLS. Beginning with the letter A, or beginning with 
the letter Z and going backward. But I respectfully submit that itis 
unjust and improper and unparliamentary to allow certain favored 
Senators by reason of extra diligence or importunity, like the widow 
in the Scripture, to obtain advantages that are denied to others. 

Here are seventy House bills on the Calendar, seventy bills reported 
from the committees, which have been acted upon by the House and 
upon which alone any definite and final and formal action can be had 
at this session which will be of any benefit to anybody; and I protest 
against the method that is now being carried on of farming out the 
floor in violation of the orders of the body by arrangements with the 
President pro tempore to the exclusion of others who have exactly the 
same rights as those who are recognized. 

In order to reach some practical result I suggest for the considera- 
tion of the Senate either that we proceed to consider cases reported on 
the Calendar which have been acted upon by the House of Representa- 
tives, or that the committees be called to enable the chairman of each 
committee to call up such bills as he may think it is desirable to invite 
action upon, or else that the list of the Senate be called alphabetically; 
so that every man may have a chance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Kansas yield for a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest that we take up the Calendar of bills 
passed by the House and reported favorably by Senate committees and 
act upon those which are unobjected to. I believe we can pass every 
unobjectionable House bill that is upon the Calendar sooner than we 
can dispose of one or two in this wrangle. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I believe 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ought to put the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi. He yields, the Chair understands. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suppose we might dispose of that bill without 
further time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That bili will be disposed of under the rule pro- 


Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to the course suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I believe that the greatest public service the Sen- 
ate can do to-day is not to pass any bills at all. If we are to adjourn 
to-night, the necessary procedure of enrollment and the signature of 
the presiding officers, even taking House bills, would get a great 
amount of bills to the Chief Magistrate some time late this afternoon 
or evening, which is always unjust treatment to him, and which would 
very likely result, as I should hope it would, in not asingleone of them 
being signed; and then the people who want to pass these measures are 
in a worse condition than they would be to leave the bills on the Cal- 
endar, for the reason that being left on the Calendar they will be ready 
for immediate action on the first Monday in December next, and going 
to the President and failing because he does not sign them they are 
dead and gone and must be begun again de novo. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest that there are quite a large number of 
bills here which are very short ones, and where the enrollment will 
take but a short time, and the enrollment can be readilv done, and 
the President can read them over in a few moments. There are a 
number of others which of course will take more time, but I think the 
eases which would not be objected to are such as could be enrolled in 
a very short time, and would receive the approval of the President at 
once and become laws. 

I therefore move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bills passed by the House of Representatives and favorably reported by 


Senate committees, and which may be unobjected to, taking them in 
their order on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatcan only be done by unanimous 
consent. The Senator from Missouri asks the unanimous consent of 
the Senate that the Senate now proceed to the Calendar of unobjected 
House cases. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iobject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the Senator 
from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill (H. R. 
8192) to remove the political disabilities of J. R. Eggleston, of Missis- 
sippi. It can be in a minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this request? 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8192) to remove the political disabilities of 
J. R. Eggleston, of Mississippi. 

Mr. INGALLS. Pending that request, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations as to the condition of the public busi- 
ness, what the indications are about the main appropriation bills, and 
when it will be possible to act upon the resolution for an adjournment 
sine die. 

It is important, as has been suggested by the Senator from Vermont, 
that we should know something about this before proceeding further, 
because, as has been stated by him, under the parliamentary practice 
bills which are taken off the Calendar to-day, having been passed by 
the House, and which are acted upon favorably by the Senate, if they 
are not approved by the President perish, whereas if they were allowed 
to remain on the Calendar until the next session they would survive 
and might be acted upon favorably. 

Therefore, unless we are to continue in session sufficiently long to en- 
able the bills which are acted upon to-day to reach the President with 
the necessary time for deliberation, the last state of those bills is worse 
than the first. I trust we may have some explanation from the Sen- 
ator from Iowa as to the probability of the time when we can adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. The deficiency bill and the sundry civil bill, two 
important bills, have just been signed by the Presiding Officer, and I 
presume are now ready to go to the President, and the river and har- 
bor hill also, which is an appropriation bill, but not under the care of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
President of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam glad to know that. The fortification bill has 

both Houses; the Senate has asked for a committee of conference, 
and I think the House has not yet granted that conference. I have 
heard floating through the air in some sort of chaotic way a rumor 
that it is not the intention of the House of Representatives to pass the 
fortification bill at this session. 

Mr. DAWES. I will say that I have been informed, unoflicially of 
course, that a committee of conference will be appointed i in a few min- 
utes upon the bill by the House; but I must agree with the Senator, 
that I fear there is very little probability that the bill will get through. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was about to state that I think it unn for 
us at this moment to prolong this session with the hope that the forti- 
fication bill will be disposed of. I know of no other thing that will de- 
tain us here beyond the time necessary for the President to examine the 
three bills which I have named, and either sign them or withhold his 
signature. 

So I see no impediment i in the way of providing now foran adjourn- 
ment, say at 10 o’clock to-night, and if in order I will call up the ad- 
journment resolution now, in order that that matter may be disposed of. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the adjournment resolution will not be 
acted on now. 

Mr. CHACE. I hope the Senator will bear with me. There area 
few little things which we ought to act upon at this session, and among 
others is a little bill I have charge of, from the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, which is a matter of a great deal of interest to- 
the people. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me for a moment, Ionly 
desire to state what is necessary with reference to the appropriation 
bills, those bills necessary to carry on the Government. 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly; but here is this little bill, which has been 
on the Calendar for quite a length of time. I have been endeavoring 
day after day to get the floor fora few minutes to call it up. It relates 
to the extension of the special mail-delivery system. The people now 
are demanding that this service shall be extended. It now applies to 
about four hundred post-offices in the country. The Post-Office De- 
partment are very anxious. They are put to a great deal of trouble. 
The people are very anxious. It is one of the little things that are of 
a good deal of importance. 

The bill has passed the House and is awaiting action by the Senate, 
and will undoubtedly be signed instantly when it arrives at the White 
House. Lask that the Senate will take that bill up and pass it now. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have the right of way. 

Mr. CHACE. Then after the matter the Senator from Mississippi 
has in charge is disposed of. 


All three bills are onthe way to the 
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ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi, does he yield to the proposition of the Senator from 
Iowa to call up the adjournment resolution ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution of the House 
relating to final adjournment, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The resolution is: ` 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned sine die— 

As proposed to be amended: 
at 4 o'clock p. m., August 4. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move in lieu of 4 o'clock p. m.” to insert ‘10 
o’clock p. m.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will not insist upon passing 
the resolution now. We can not possibly fix any time at this moment; 
and by deferring it for a few hours we can probably tell exactly when 
wecanadjourn. If the President signs promptly the bills which have 
gone to him we may adjourn this evening, and we may not be able to 
adjourn at 10 o’clock to-morrow or even at 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

Several SENATORS. To-day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it is placing the Senate in an awkward 
position to be bound to adjourn ata particularhour. I see no occasion 
for action upon the resolution at this time. < 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It goes back to the House. They have the ap- 
propriation bills, and they can change it after it goes back, if necessary. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I hope the Senate will not fix the hour of final 
adjournment now. The resolution can lie on the table without preju- 
dice, and we can have further information perhaps during the day 
which will enable us to determine positively the hour. 

As was by the Senator from Missouri, there are important 
bills in the hands of the Executive yet, and he should have some time 
to consider them. The river and harbor bill passed finally last night; 
it has just been enrolled this morning, and has received the signature 
of the President of the Senate. I hope the Senator from Iowa will not 
press the resolution at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. IL suggest to the Senator from Iowa that he modify 
his amendment to the House resolution, and fix the hour at 11 or 12 
o'clock to-morrow, which will give the President ample time to con- 
sider and act in a satisfactory manner upon the important bills which 
have gone to him within the last ten or twelve hours. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
make that motion? 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to amend by fixing the hour at 120’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is an amendment to an amendment pend- 
ing already. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that this is 
an amendment in the second d The Senator from Iowa moved 
to amend by striking out 4 o’clock and inserting 10.0’clock. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee moves to amend that amendment by inserting 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. IL understood that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions reported the resolution with an amendment, and that the Senator 
from Iowa has moved to amend that amendment by striking out 4 
and inserting ‘‘10.’’ The Senator from Tennessee now moves to amend 
that by striking out 10“ and inserting something else. I should 
think that was in the third degree. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Jowa as modifying the former amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He can not modify a committee amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Is this resolution, being a resolution for adjournment 
to-day as distinguished from another day, debatable ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses fixing the time for adjournment 
is debatable. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa if his proposi- 
tion of this morning is by direction of the Committee on Appropriations 
or of his individual motion? The only reason why I ask the question 
is that the point of order suggested by the Senator from Vermont is 
doubtless well taken unless it is the action of the committee, which 
then would be a modification of its fomer recommendation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the committee can not modify their amend- 
ment without consent. : 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say that I make this modification on my 


own motion, knowing asa matter of fact that it is impossible for us toad- 
journ at the hour fixed by the committee day before yesterday, when 
this matter was considered by the Committee on Appropriations. : 
Mr. INGALLS. Why? : 
Mr. HARRIS. Then I will ask the Senator from Iowa to modify it 
so as to fix an hour to-morrow which we may be absolutely sure will 


give the Executive 85 4 time to consider and act upon the various 
important bills now in his hands. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Iowa intimates in a way that 
indicates he has some mysterious information, that it will be impossi- 
ble to adjourn at the hour named in the original proposition—that is, 
at 4o’clock p. m. I should like to know why. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And then why he thought that hour would do 
yesterday and thinks it would not do to-day, and thinks that 10 o’clock 
to-morrow will do. May he not be .mistaken to-morrow morning as 
badly as he is now? 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask the Senator from Iowa why it is that, be- 
lieving we can not adjourn at 4, he is convinced we can adjourn at 10. 
I understand there is nothing necessary to provide for except an inter- 
val to enable the Executive to sign the pending appropriation bills, 
and if we are togive him the constitutional period that he is entitled 
to upon the bills the time of adjournment must be postponed for ten 
days, the bills having reached him to-day. 

I su the sundry civil appropriation bill and the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill will undoubtedly receive the signature of the Execu- 
tive. The only bill about which there is any doubt is the bill making 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, and we ought to be advised in 
some way, directly or indirectly, by some friend of the administration, 
as to the probable fate of that bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. INGALLS. Iwas poraa to say, when interrupted by the 
Senator from Mississippi, that inasmuch as the only question of doubt 
is whether there is to be approval or disapproval of the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors, we 
ought not to be held here in a condition of uncertainty waiting for in- 
formation as to whether that bill is to be signed or whether it is to be 
disapproved; and I trust that we shall have information that will en- 
able us to act intelligently on that subject, because if that is done, 
then we can just as well adjourn at 4 o'clock this afternoon as at 10 
o'clock to-night or 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr, ALLISON. Mr. President, I have no mysterious information 
respecting this matter. When the Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported 4 o’clock this afternoon as the hour of adjournment, we were 
informed by theenrolling officers of the Housethat the sundry civil bill 
and the deficiency bill would be enrolled by 10 o’clock last night and 
that they could be signed by the presiding officers of the two Houses if 
the two Houses remained in session, whereupon straightway the House 
of Representatives adjourned at 5 o'clock, making it impossible for 
those bills to reach the President last night, as they would have reached 
the President if the two Houses had remained in session until 10 or 11 
o'clock. Thus the bills which were to go to the President last night or 
early this morning will reach him now about 1 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. INGALLS. He has them now. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kansas has mysterious informa- 
tion that these bills have already reached the President. 

Mr. INGALLS. The President of the Senate informed us ten min- 
utes ago that they were then on their way to the White House. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the President has not informed us that they 
have arrived at the White House. I submit that the Senate has no in- 
formation, other than mysterious information, that the President is now 
considering those bills. Speaking not for the committee, it seems man- 
ifest to me that courtesy to the President of the United States would 
justify us in allowing him an opportunity at least to turn over the 
leaves of those two bills and see whether or not he desires to sign 
them before we adjourn these two Houses without day. 

For these reasons I su 10 o'clock to-night instead of 4 o'clock 
this afternoon, to give a leeway of six hours; that is all. 

Mr. INGALLS. The legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill was signed within a very brief space of time after it reached 
the President, because with his customary diligence and capacity for 
labor he had familiarized himself, we were informed, with the bill in 
its progress through the two Houses, and was therefore in a condition 
of information that enabled him to affix his signature promptly when 
the enrolled bill reached him, and I have no doubt that the same course 
will be taken with regard to the other two, and that we shall, if we 
make the necessary inquiry, be advised within an hour whether we 
can notas well adjourn at 4 o'clock this afternoon as at 10 o’clock this 
evening or at 12 o’clock to-morrow noon. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Both the sundry civil bill and the river and har- 
bor bill are still unsigned. ‘They probably have not reached the ex- 
ecutive office yet, because they were only signed in our presence a few 
minutes ago by the President of the Senate. : 

T feel a deep interest in the sundry civil bill; but it is of a character 
entirely different from the legislative and executive bill. The opera- 
tious of the Government are absolutely dependent upon the passage of 
the legislative bill. The President therefore, of course, had examined 
that bill fully before it arrived in its enrolled form at his office; but the 
sundry civil bill is not so essential to the operations of the Government, 
and I desire that that bill may be passed without any doubt before we 
agree to a time for adjournment. pi 

Now, with reference to the sundry civil bill and the riverand harbor 
bill, if we may judge by the expression of the Senate, the opposition to 
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the sundry civil bill here was more decided and the debate showed 
more hostility upon the part of Senators to that bill than it did upon 
the final of the river and harbor bill. So the doubt existing as 
to the approval of the sundry civil bill I think is much greater than in 
regard to the river and harbor bill. Both are important to the operations 
of the Government, and I think we should give due time for them to 
receive the approval of the President. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We can get information a little later about this, 
and I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. We shall know a little better how this matter stands in the 
course of an hour or two. 

Mr. CHACE. T hope we shall not now go into executive session. 

Mr. SAWYER. Let us pass this little bill first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will not the Senator from Vermont withdraw the 
motion for a moment until we can get the political disabilities of a gen- 
tleman removed? It will not take a minute. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I must take the sense of the Senate on it. There 
are some executive matters that require attention. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The PRESIDENT pro The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate ed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After fifty minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened. 

J. R. EGGLESTON. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 8192. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8192) to remove the polit- 
ical disabilities of J. R. Eegleston, of Mississippi. 

The bill was reported to Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed—two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present voting in the affirmative. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2056) to amend 
the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who 
have lost an arm or leg in the service, with amendments in which it 
og es the concurrence of the Senate. 

he message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9798) making appropri- 
ations for fortifications and other works of defense, and for the arma- 
ment thereof, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other 
p agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the said bill 
and amendments, and had appointed Mr. FORNEY, Mr. RANDALL, 
and Mr. BUTTERWORTH managers at the conference on the part of the 
House, 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

A bill (S. 885) to relieve the State of Colorado from charges on ac- 
count of ordnance stores furnished to the State and Territory; and 

A bill (S. 2438) to authorize the Postmaster-General to allow com- 
pensation to railroad companies in certain cases for apartment service 
heretofore furnished pursuant to agreement. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 3318) for the relief of Enols Loyd; 

A bill (H. R. 3908) for the relief of John Ellis; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 209) permitting the public building au- 
thorized by act of Congress approved June 13, 1886, at Savannah, Ga., 
to be located not less than 40 feet from any other building, instead of 
50 feet, as provided in said act. 

NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD GRANT, 

Mr. EUSTIS. I move that Order of Business 1857, House bill 3186, 
be made a special order for the second Monday in December next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana moves 
that a bill the title of which will be read be made the special order 
for the second Monday in December next. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3186) to declare a forfeiture of 
lands granted to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Rail- 
road Company, to confirm title to certain lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It must first be taken up, and then we will con- 
sider whether we shall make it a special order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. By what committee was that bill reported? 

Mr. EUSTIS. The Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. INGALLS. By what member of that committee? 

Mr. HOAR. Your colleague [Mr. PLUMB]. 


Mr. INGALLS. In the absence of my colleague I object to a dispo- 
sition of measures coming from the committee of which he is chairman 
until we are advised of his wishes in the matter. Is the Senator from 
Louisiana a member of that committee? 

Mr. EUSTIS. Iam not. Ihave consulted the chairman of that 
committee and every other member of the committee that I know, and 
they have said that they have no objection whatever to my motion. 

Mr. TELLER. I think there is no objection to the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the mo- 
tion is in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The first motion is to take up the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill referred to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

ue EDMUNDS. Now I should like to know what the bill is. Let 
it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont asks for 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. The title of the bill will give all the information. 

Mr. HOAR. It is a land- t forfeiture bill. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3186)-to declare a forfeiture of 
lands granted to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Rail- 
road Company, to confirm title to certain lands, and forother purposes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to pass it now if it is all t. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator insist on the read- 


ing of the bill? 

Fir. INGALLS. I understand that important amendments have 
been made in the bill as it came from the House, and I should like to 
hear what they are. 

Mr. TELLER. There are no amendments made to the bill at all. 
It is a House bill, and the bill is reported to the Senate as it came to 
the Senate. 

Mr. EUSTIS. It is a House bill reported without amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. Has not the Senate passed a bill on the same subject? 

Mr. EUSTIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to hear the bill read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. j 

Mr. HOAR. Before the bill is read I ask the Senator from Louisi- 
ana—— z 

Mr. EUSTIS. I hope there will be no objection whatever to the mo- 
tion I make. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘We will pass the bill, if it is right, when it is read. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I want it made a special order for an early day in the 
next session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nothing is in order until the bill is 

Mr. INGALLS. One moment. The Senator from Colorado assures 
me that there has been no amendment. Iam confident that there is 
some difficulty in the committee about that bill. 

Mr. HOAR. There is a minority. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think that there is either a disagreement on the 
bill as it came from the House or two reports. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will just allow me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill being de- 
manded nothing is in order until it is read. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to say a word before the bill is read. The 
Senator from Louisiana does not desire to have the bill now considered. 

Mr. PLATT. Why not? 

Mr. TELLER. Because it will b a long discussion before the 
Senate. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] who joined 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] in his views on the bill 
also desires to have it deferred. I believe all of the committee have 
agreed that this is not a proper time to take up the bill for consider- 
ation at this session. There are no amendments reported to the bill. 
It is a bill that will probably take two or three days when it comes up, 
and the suggestion of theSenator from Louisiana is to make it the order 
of business for a certain day at the next session, and no member of the 
committee, I understand, objects to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. BERRY. Lask ission to say one word. 

The PRESIDENT pro Debate is totally out of order pend- 
ing a call for the ing of the bill. 

Mr. BERRY. Iheard the Chair so announce; but two Senators have 
addressed the Chair since. 

5 COCKRELL. Let the bill be read, and then the Senator can de- 
te it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As soon as the bill is read the Chair 
will recognize the Senator from Arkansas with pleasure. The reading 
is insisted on. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. BERRY. The bill was reported back by a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands as it came from the House. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] and myself, as members of the Committee 
on Public Lands, did not agree to the majority report from the fact 
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that it confirms the title of the railroad spy ss toa amount of 
these lands while it forfeits some others. e were unwilling to make 
that confirmation, and therefore, as a minority of the committee, we de- 
clined to agree to it. It is impossible, however, that it should be con- 
sidered at this session, as it was only reported a few daysago. The 
Senator from Louisiana, as I understand, agrees to the view that the 
Senator from Nebraska and myself take of this question. Therefore I, 
together with all the rest of the committee, was willing that the bill 
should be postponed until such time as it could be fairly considered. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, this is a House bill. It is one of 
those House bills that through the newspapers have excited great pub- 
lic attention; and many or some of the leading newspapers have re- 
proached the Senate of the United States for its delay in not passing 
this bill which came to the Senate on the 24th of July—not long ago 
to be sure—as being one of those land-grant forfeiture bills where there 
was to be restored to the people from the grasping avarice of corpora- 
tions, &c., public land—a very good thing todo indeed. But on hear- 
ing this bill read and reading it myself, the error in the bill, to begin 
with, is the untruth ofits title. It is a bill to cover up and secure in 


favor of a railroad sang . lands to which it is not entitled, while it 


calls itself a forfeiture and does forfeit some land that the company 
do not care anything about apparently. It confirms all the rest, and 
then provides that they shall have the benefit of this, and that the set- 
tlers are to be d of in one way and another. 

All that I care about it now is to make the statement I have made 
for the benefit of whomever it may concern, as it ap on the face of 
this bill that its title is an entirely deceptive one and it is a bill to con- 
firm a long since expired grant instead of a bill to forfeit it. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I move that this bill be made the special order for 
the second Monday in December next. 

The PRESID pro tempore. Be postponed until that day? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Postponed and made a special order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana moves 
that this bill be poned until the second Monday of December next 
and made a order for that time. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I am opposed to the bill and I want it discussed. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to inquire if this is a debatable motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that it is a 
debatable motion. 
es HOAR. A motion to make a bill a special order—is that de- 

e? 4 : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion to postpone is debatable, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire simply to say that I was not present at 
the time this bill was considered by the Committee on Public Lands, 
and I have not been able to read either the views of the majority or 
those of the minority, and while the question is now up I desire to 
state that I do not to be considered as indorsing the views of the 
rey cp for I have not had time to consider them. Iwas compelled 
to be in conference at the time the bill was considered in committee, 
nor have I seen the views of the minority. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to make a similar explanation so far as my 
presence or knowledge of the action of the Committee on Public Lands 
on this bill is concerned. I do not desire at this time to express an 
opin on the merits of the bill, for I am not acquainted with 

Mr, TELLER. This is a matter that has probably had more exam- 
ination, more care, and more attention than any other public measure 
that has been presented to Congress for years. The Senator from Ver- 
mont rises and with great positiveness declares that this is a wrong 
3 . not to be made. I do not pora at this time to 

that. It was the understanding that this bill was to go over. 
_ The principle of this bill had the careful attention of the Department 
for several years while I was Secretary of the Interior, and I issued the 
pao myself, or at least had it done. The present Secretary of the 
terior, after listening to argument for weeks, decided that the com- 
pany were entitled to the patent for the remainder of the land, and this 
is for the purpose of giving them that land and protecting certain 
settlers in an agreement made with the railroad company. 

But while I do not desire to take up the bill now, and the under- 
standing with the Senators o to it was that it should not be taken 
up now, I do not intend to allow a statement of that kind from the 
Senator from Vermont to go into the RECORD without at least saying 
that I think I know as much about the bill as he does, and to say in 
fact that I do not think he knows anything about it at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

The motion was agreed to, two-thirds of the Senators present voting 
in the affirmative. ‘ 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House of Representatives had 
announced the appointment of Mr. HEMPHILL as a manager on the 
part of the House on the bill (S. 335) to provide for protecting the in- 
terests of the United States in the Potomac River Flatsin the District 
of Columbia, in place of Mr. REAGAN excused. 


BEAUFORT LEE AND OTHERS. ` < 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Order of Business 1720, being the bill (H. R. 8596) for the relief of 
Beaufort Lee and others, which was rted from the Committee on 
Claims by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the bill be read for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for information. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secre f the Treasury be, and is h „au- 
thorized aed irected to A out pres Seepia in the (Eo penean 9 
appropriated, the following specified sums to the ns herein named, for 
services rendered as laborers in the employ of the House of Representatives of 
the Forty-fifth Con; „ namely: 

To Beaufort Lee, the sum of $180, 

To Alexander Thomas, the sum of $260. 

To James Hall, the sum of 3 

To Charles Carter, the sum of $260, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
n to consider the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is there a report? 

Mr. HOAR. There is a report, but I will state in two minutes what 
the case is. Some five or six years ago there was some trouble about 
the rolls kept by the Sergeant-at-Arms or Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives, and there were sixty days when none of those em- 
ployés had their accounts allowed. Bills have been passed allowing 
every one of them at this session of Congress except these gs small 
sums of poor colored laborers, They were on the roll and did the 
work, and are entitled to their money. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to inquire why it was that if provis- 
ion has been made for the other employés, by special or general bill, 
these were omitted? 

Mr. HOAR. It was a mere accident on the part of the Senator from 
Arkansas, who reported the others and did not report these. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

POTOMAC RIVER FLATS. 


Mr. INGALLS, Lask leave to make a report from the committee 
of conference on Senate bill 335. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive the report, 
and it will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di: ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S, 335) to provide for 8 the 
interests of the United States in the Potomac River flats in the trict of Co- 
lumbia having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the House 
numbered 1,2, and 3, and agree to the same. y 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

JNO. J. INGALLS, 
JAMES F. WILSON, 
G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. E. CAMPBELL 
JOHN J. HEMPHILL, 
BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had directed him to deliver to the 
Senate the message of the President of the United States returning 


Senate bill 2056 in response to the request of the two Houses of yester- ` 


day. 
Mr. ALLISON. Let that be reported. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message of the President will 


be read. : 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives: = 
In compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 3d 
instant ( Senate e I return herewith Senate bill No, 2056, entitled 
“An act to amend the pension Jaws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service.“ 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 4, 1886, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
message of the House of Representatives with respect to the same matter, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, August 3, 1886, 


Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to request the Senate to return to the 
House the bill of the Senate (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing 
the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have an arm or leg in the service, 
with the following amendments: In line 5, page 1, strike out the words “ or 
permanently; and in line 10, page 1, strike out the words or permanently.” 


Mr, SEWELL. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments 


made by the House of Representatives. 
Mr. INGALLS. What is the effect of the amendments? 


1886. 


Mr. SEWELL. Practically nothing; simply to strike out words 
which are duplicated. i 
The amendments of the House of Representatives were con 


EXTENSION OF IMMEDIATE-DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


Mr. CHACE. I moveto take up House bill 4865, Order of Business 
1849, which is a bill to provide for the extension ot the system of im- 
mediate delivery of letters. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4865) to extend the sys- 
tem for the immediate delivery of letters, and amendatory of sections 
March 3, 1885, entitled An act mak- 


I should like to have an explanation of the bill. 
There has been so much confusion in the Chamber during the reading 
of the bill that I have been unable to follow it. 

Mr. CHACE. I will endeavor to explain to the Senator, and I shall 
be glad to answer any questions which he may desire to put. 


I wish to say that this bill is the unanimous rt of the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and that it has the entire approval of, 
and in fact it comes from, the Post-Office De t. 


The provisions of the present law confine the operation of the imme- 
diate-delivery system to letters, and this bill extends it to any article 
that may now go through the mails. 

There are a number of serious defects in the present law, one of 
which is the requirement that every post-office shall be kept open until 
midnight and that all letters bearing the 10-cent delivery-stamp must 
be delivered immediately. Oftentimes peopleare very much disturbed 
by the delivery at that hour of the night. There are many offices that 
are kept open at great expense. The provision of this bill allows the 
Postmaster-General to change those provisions at his discretion. The 
present law prohibits the employment of clerks in the post-office for 
the purpose of special delivery. This bill also removes that. 

Mr. PLATT. As to letters also? 

Mr. CHACE. Yes. At t messengers are allowed 8 cents on 
each package delivered. This bill makes the postmasters responsible 
for the delivery of packages bearing the special stamp and allows them 
80 per cent. of the gross receipts. It further authorizes the Postmas- 
ter-General to make contracts with individuals or messenger companies 
in certain cities for the delivery of these packages. 

But the most important amendment, the one whichis especially called 
for by the public, is the provision that this system may be extended more 
widely. At present it applies to only about four hundred offices in the 
country. The pedple do not avail themselves of this special service so 
much as they would, in fact very little, for the reason that very few peo- 
ple know what offices are special-delivery offices; they are unable to 
tell, and if a man wishes to send a letter ora package or parcel he must 
look up the list and see whether the post-office district has 4,000 inhab- 
itants or not, and it is almost impossible for him to tell. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator from Rhode Island yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. One of the defects of the present law proposed to be 
amended by this bill is that where a party puts a 10-cent stampon a 
letter for the purpose of securing immediate delivery, it may go to an 
office to which the delivery law now does not apply, and therefore he 
loses the benefit of what he has paid. If this bill passes, whenever a 
man puts a 10-cent stamp on he gets the benefit of it wherever the let- 
ter may go. It is the most beneficial feature of the whole bill. 

Mr. CHACE. That was the point I was endeavoring to illustrate. 
The other provisions of the bill in regard to the keeping of the accounts 
and the records and the penalties are not material. They are simply 
administrative. The Department find that it is absolutely necessary 
either to extend this system as is proposed by this bill or to abolish it 
altogether. It is believed that if it be extended as provided for in this 
bill it will be a source of very considerable profit to the Department 
as well as a very great accommodation to the people. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to ask some practical questions with re- 
gard to the effect of this bill if it shall be I understand that it 
provides for the delivery of every article of mailable matter upon which 
the sender may choose to have affixed the immediate-delivery stamp. 
Under that provision, I suppose that all packages of the weight of 4 
pounds would fall within this bill. Now, suppose that two 
containing sad-irons, for instance, each weighing 4 pounds, should be 
sent to New York city with one of these stamps upon it to be delivered 
in the upper part of the city, is it supposed that the carrier is to take 
those two packages weighing 8 pounds, along with his letters, and de- 
liver them ene upper part of the city as he delivers his letters on his 

rounds? 
. CHACE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PLATT. It strikes me then that a carrier is pretty likely to be 
loaded down, if this is to have any effect at all, with something like 100- 

d unreasonable to su that within 


poun: e de for it is not at 
a carrier’s delivery in New York city there may at times be a hundred 
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pounds of mailable matter which he would have to lug about with his 
letters to deliver. 

I do not know but that it is all right, but it strikes me that if it is to 
have any effect at all it is going to necessitate a very large increase of 
the men who deliver matter from the post-offices in the large cities. I 
do not know but that in those cities you might contract for messenger 
service as is su here, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is what will be done, doubtless. 

Mr. CHACE. There is a provision in the bill for that now. Is the 
Senator from Connecticut aware that the post-office is now liable to 
have to deliver 4 pounds of matter to a person in New York city with- 
out any extra pay whatever? Certainly I think if they can afford to 
they can afford to carry it for 10 cents extra. 

Mr. PLATT. This contemplates a little different kind of delivery, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. CHACE. Fot at all. In these great carrier offices thé delivery 
service is constantly in operation. 

Mr. PLATT. Cartainly, if the committee contemplate nothing ex- 
cept what they are now obliged to do, there is no reason for the bill. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes, but the Senator forgets that there are other pro- 
visions in this bill which make it apply to a great number of offices. 

Mr. PLATT. I recollect to have heard in some cases of the increase 
of pay for delivering mails in Western States; that where there had 
been a contract for a very small sum originally upon the supposition that 
the mail might have been carried on a pony, ina year or two the mail 

ted tons by reason of the innumerable which are trans- 
ported in that way. Now, if I understand this bill—take one of these 
offices in the West to which very large amounts of merchandise are 
being sent; if they happen to have this . upon them and 
the offices are third or fourth class offices, then the clerks and assist- 
ants in the office have immediately got to start out, leaving the office 
to deliver these packages. 

I only suggest these things because it seems to meit is rather late in 
the session to consider a bill of this importance. 

I think, and I do not hesitate to say it, that if we are going to ad- 
journ at 10 o’clock to-night or 12 o’clock to-morrow, it is time to stop 

ing bills. There is no opportunity for the consideration of bills, 
and a bill of this importance it seems to me ought to receive careful con- 
sideration. I have made these suggestions quite as much because I he- - 
lieve we can not at this hour of the session upon bills intelligently 
and with the consideration that they ought to receive before passage, 
as because I have any particular objection to this bill. 

Mr. CHACE. If the Senator from Connecticut objects to the 
of this bill because he thinks there may be something in it that he does 
not understand, I can see that that is a reasonable position;, but the 
point which he makes that a very large amount of this mail matter is 
going to be a burden is exactly in favor of the bill, for the larger the 
amount the more profit for the post-office. 

This is a thing that the people are really demanding. They want it, 
and the Post-Office Department wantit. The Postmaster-General, the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, and the chief clerk are all urgi 
it; and one of them has been at the Capitol this morning, They feel 
that Sarees either ought to be curtailed or enlarged. 

Mr. I would suggest to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that this bill has been carefully considered by the House; it has been 
carefully considered by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
of the Senate; and I know personally that the Postmaster-General be- 
lieves it to be a bill of great interest to the service as well as to the 


le. 

Mr. CHACE. And great profit to the Department. e 

Mr. COCKRELL. This bill has had, as I have been advised and 
have seen from the discussions in the newspapers and in the RECORD, 
full consideration in another branch of Congress, and has also received 
full consideration by the executive branch of the ronm and it 
delivery already inaugurated, and without this added on to that the 
other may bea failure. It has been considered in the Senate by the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads and reported favorably by 
them, and I hope it will be passed. - 

Mr. INGALLS. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to 
urge this bill in obedience to what he conceives to be a t popular 
demand. I am not a member of the Post-Office Committee, and of 
course my attention has not been specifically called to this measure; 
but in a general way I have understood, so far from there being a pop- 
ular demand for this measure, that under the existing law the ple 
had called for this service so sparsely, with so little regard for it that 
practically it had been a financial failure, that the receipts had been 
nothing like what had been anticipated. _I know of one or two offices 
in which the service had been established where it became necessary 
to abandon it because the receipts were not enough to pay the messen- 
ger boys for their services in carrying the letters that were stamped for 
special delivery. 

I wish if the Senator from Rhode Island has any statistics on this sub- 
ject as to the practical operations of this law during the past year he 
would advise us as to them. 
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Mr. CHACE. I can answer the Senator from Kansas in one minute. 
He is entirely mistaken. I am advised that this system paid its ex- 
penses and $22,000 profit the first four months of its operation; and 
the Senator from Kansas should remember that it is scarcely in opera- 
tion yet. I know from my own j knowledge that there is a de- 
mand, that the people realize appreciate that it is a valuable class 
of service and they want it extended, and in fact unless it is extended 
it never can fully answer the purposes intended. 

Mr. INGALLS. If during the first four months of the establishment 
of this service it not only paid all expenses but $22,000 surplus, why 
does the Senator say that -unless we amend the law it is in danger of 
failure? 

Mr. CHACE. Because the people have begun to use it, and as it is 
more used they find that it does not answer the purpose they want. 
The use of it in certain cities is liable to be abandoned, because people 
say, We buy these special stamps, and they are no use for certain 
places,” and they do not want them unless they can use them wherever 
they please. The Senator can see that if 2-cent postage was only 
good for certain places, and at certain other places you could not use it; 
you might use it in the first place, but when you found it did not apply 
to the whole country you would abandon the use of it. : 

Then, also, the operation of the law in the first place was under the 
impression that it extended very widely. The people found out after 
a while that it did not, and that only showed very plainly what would 
. — racti “yy financial result if it were extended, as it is proposed to 

y this $ 

Mr. INGALLS. Then I understand that the first answer of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island to my interrogatory was a little illusory, that 
whereas he stated to me that during the first four months this system 
had paid and $22,000 besides, he now intimates that since 
the four months the people have not patronized it and it has not 

id at least so large an excess as it did during the first four months. 

e states that in consequence of the fact that the system was not ex- 
tended over the entire country, that every office was not made a special- 
deli office, the people have begun to relinquish it. Am I correct? 

Mr.-CHACE. Not at all. The Senator is about as correct as he 
usually is when he attempts to quote me. WhatI said and what I say 
is that the first four months paid that profit. . 

Mr. INGALLS. What has it paid since that time? 

Mr. CHACE. ‘The Senator will please to remember that this thing 
has not been in a year yet. 

Mr. INGALLS. How much has it paid since the first four months? 

Mr. CHACE. The returns are not in. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is there anything in since the first four months? 

Mr. CHACE. It only went into operation on the 1st of last October. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator certainly has some information. 

Mr. CHACE. I have no figures. 

Mr. INGALLS. They do not make reports by four months in the 
Post-Office Department; they report by quarters; and the statement of 
the Senator from Rhode Island that the first four months showed a 
surplus of $22,000 above the ex and the fact that he declines to 
state what the condition of the service is since the first four months, 
excite a little suspicion, to say the least, that there is something that 
is not disclosed; and while the Senator from Rhode Island is a little 
brusque in intimating that I am never successful in quoting him cor- 
rectly, I always endeavor to do it, and I wish he would be good enough 
now to depart from his reserve, from that diplomatic caution which 
characterizes his utterances, and inform us what the result of this serv- 
ice has been since the first four months, 

Mr. CHACE. Well, I will endeavor to enlighten the Senator from 


Kansas if AR ETS s 
Mr. ING That is hardly possible, but still you might make 
the effort. - : 

Mr. CHACE. It is not possible when the Senator closes his eyes and 
his ears and his intellect. Let me instruct him if he will listen with 
child-like simplicity for a little while. 

This bill originated in the Post-Office Department. It was introduced 
into the other House at the desire of the Department. -At the time it 
was introduced these figures were specially made up for the purpose of 
enlightening the legislative departmentin regard toit. Since that time 
there have been no figures made up, and there has been no reason why 
they should be made up, diplomatic or otherwise; and I desire to in- 
form the Senator from Kansas that I am inno sense diplomatic, that I 
have nothing to withhold or disguise, that he is welcome to all the in- 
ae I have or that anybody else has that I am aware of, and he 

it. 

There is no reason why the other figures have not been forthcoming 
except those reasons which it seems to me are very patent and plain on 
the face. The fact is that this system has been but ially tried, and 
the indications are that if it be extended it will an eminent suc- 
cess; and the people want it extended, and the Post-Office Department 
want it extended and believe that it will not only be a very great ac- 
commodation to the public, but a source of profit and revenue to the 

ent. 
. MCMILLAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Rhode Island a 
question in regard to this bill. I would like to ask the Senator from 


Rhode Island whether there is a provision in this bill which makes 
postmasters insurers of merchandise passing through the mails? ‘ 
Mr. CHACE.: I am not aware that there is anything of the kind. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I understood, in the statement of the substance 
of the bill, the Senator from Rhode Island to say that postmasters were 
responsible for the with the special stamp on them. 

Mr. CHACE. I do not remember saying anything of that kind. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I should like to know whether that is so or not. 
I understood the Senator to say that they were entitled to eight-tenths 
of the mail charge. 

Mr. CHACE. Eight-tenths of the receipts from special delivery. 

Mr. PLATT. The bill says: i 

The postmaster shall be responsible for such immediate delivery of every 
such article, 

Mr. CHACE. That applies to the delivery, not to the matter itself. 

Mr. INGALLS. How can it apply to the delivery and not to the 
article? How can there be a delivery that isindependent of the article 
to be delivered? The Senator from Minnesota inquires whether or not 
there is any special guarantee or insurance by the postmaster of mer- 
chandise sent through the mail, and the Senator from Rhode Island ad- 
vises us that the or his assistants receive eight-tenthsof the 


-special-delivery money for the safe delivery of the articles that are sent 


through the mails thus stamped, and he states that the postmaster is 
only responsible for the delivery and not for the article, because if there 
is not any article there can not be any delivery, and if the article is de- 


_livered that is the end of it. It seems to be rather a metaphysical dis- 


tinction about making him responsible for the delivery of the article, 
but not for the article itself. 

Mr. CHACE. Is that all? 

Mr. INGALLS. Th at is not all. It is all just now. 

Mr. CHACE, That is decidedly metaphysical. The ter is 
responsible in this case exactly as he is responsible now, no more and 
no less, ‘That responsibility applies to the act of delivery and not to 
liability for the value of the article. It has no such intention and no 
such operation. 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to ask the Senator a question, as I have not 
had time to read the bill. It extends the special-delivery system, as I 
understand ? 

Mr. CHACE. That is the principal object of the bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. Was not the original law confined to letters? 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly; it was confined to letters and confined to 
a few offices. 

Mr. SEWELL. Has the committee made any estimate of what the 
delivery of fourth-class packages may amount to ina city like New 
York, ton, Philadelphia, or Chicago, where deliveries are made 
under this system immediately? It seems to me that you will not 
only deliver the mail, but you will deliver express matter, and that 
you will require one hundred wagons in the city of New York alone 
to carry out this bill if it becomes law. 

Mr. CHACE. My friend from New Jersey will understand very well, 
because he is a transportation man, that he would not hesitate a min- 
ute to get 10 cents for delivering 4 pounds if he has to deliver them 
now for nothing. That is the way it is. 

Mr. SEWELL. But now those bulky matters are kept for the next 
day’s delivery; but here you make it obligatory on the postmaster at 
New York to send out messenger mail-service with 4- d ages. 
You must have one hundred wagons in the city of New York within 


a year. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It seenis to me from the language of this bill 
that the postmaster is liable for the goods until they are delivered, 
after they come into his possession. ‘This bill imposes upon him all 
the liability of a common carrier and insurer of the goods and that of 
a public officer. These are public officers and not private carriers, and 
it makes no difference what compensation you give them. I have not 
had an opportunity of reading the bill, but it seems to me from the 
statement of the contents of the bill by the Senator from Rhode Island 
that that would be the effect of it. 

Mr. CHACE. Before I reply to that I wish to respond a little fur- 
ther to the Senator from New Jersey, and it seems to me that his ob- 
jections will be pretty fully answered when I say to him that I am ad- 
vised by the Department that in these large delivery cities there are 
now parties who are offering to deliver all these packages for 5 cents, 
one-half of the price of the stamp. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator from Rhode Island a ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly, with great pleasure. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island what he 
thinks this clause in section 1, beginning with the words ‘‘the post- 
master in line 13, and so on, means, as it respects the liability of the 
postmaster: 


The postmaster shall be responsible for such immediate delivery of every 
such article, and shall cduse delivery to be made of all such articles received at 
his office bearing such stamp and entitled to delivery thereat. 


That would seem to imply without any refinement that it is the duty 


of the to send out these articles, any mail matter, 4- pound 
packages, packages of money or anything else that may be sent to the 
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people to whom they are addressed. Now, my question is whether in 


this law we shall not relieve every bondsman of every postmas- 
ter in the United States from any further liability on the bond until a 
par one is made under this law, BAA Sj Aa eee 

Mr. CHACE. That is a question which I can not answer. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is quite as competent to answer it as Iam. But 
I should like to address myself to the Senator from Minnesota. If he 
will read that provision again in lines 13 and 14 and a part of line 15, 
he will see that that responsibility is for the immediate delivery, for 
the action, for the performance of the service. It is not intended in 
any sense to apply to responsibility for the value of the article. It 
may not be carefully drawn in that respect, however. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Suppose a boy loses it on the way? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Suppose it be necessary, as in large cities, to in- 
trust the delivery of these articles to messengers, and upon the road the 
articles are lost and not delivered, is not the postmaster responsible for 
the non-delivery, and is he not responsible for the value of the goods? 
That would be the measure of damages; and that isa responsibility im- 
posed upon a public officer. You are making them private insurers of 
Laas I do not think that should be done in the case of a public 
officer. 

If a man wants to go into the transportation business and become a 


common carrier he can make his and assume his msibili- 
ties, but these officers in all the large cities in the country be com- 
pelled to take their offices with this responsibility. In that . of 


course the suggestion of the Senator from Vermont would follow, that 
it is a new obligation imposed upon these officers, and that it would be 
a release of the bondsmen in the case until a new bond was given. 

Mr. CHACE. I ask the Senator if that is not the case in reference 
to any new obligation you put upon them? : 

Me McMILLAN. This is a disbursement obligation imposed upon 
them. It is not merely a new duty. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, as a member of the Post-Office 
Committee, I was not in the committee when this bill was considered 
and finally acted upon. In looking over the provisions of it I think it 
a very simple, plain bill. The object is very apparent. It is to ex- 
tend the delivery system, so far as articles bearing the stamp required 
by this actare concerned, tocities and towns which are not now favored 
with a free-delivery system. That is one of the objects of the bill. 

The provisions of the bill are that where there is a free delivery ar- 
ticles specially stamped, as required by law, may be delivered by the 
postmaster of the place within the limits of the delivery, and in towns 
and cities where there is no free delivery they may be delivered within 
the limit of 1 mile from the place by having a 10-cent stamp attached. 
There are a great many persons who desire to secure the speedy deliv- 
ery of matter which they send through the mail, and they are willing 
to stamp it in order to secure the immediate delivery not only in the 
cities which have a free delivery but in the towns which have not a free 
delivery, but towns of such size at least as to justify the enterprise. - 

One of the objects of this bill is to secure to the patrons of an office 
not now favored by a free delivery the certainty of an immediate de- 
livery of the articles which are sent to the i office which is not 
now favored by a free delivery, so that the beneficial effects of the bill 
will be to secure to smaller towns than are now favored with a free de- 
livery the certainty of having certain specified articles delivered which 
the sender may desire to have immediately delivered, and it proposes 
that the postmaster of the place shall deliver such an article imme- 
diately, and the proper compensation is provided for it in the bill. 
That is one of the objects. 

The suggestion of the Senator from Vermont that that would not be 
included in the bond of the postmaster, and consequently that there 
would be no 5 upon his securities on the present bond for the 
performance of the additional duty added, may depend entirely upon 
the condition of the bond itself. If the bond provides that he shall be 
responsible for the acts and for the duties of his office under existing 
law or under law which may hereafter be enacted imposing these du- 
ties, then his sureties would be liable. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is not any such law as that. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. If there is not, then before the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral establishes such a service as that he can require an additional bond, 
as is done in many other offices. The laws in reference to internal tax- 
ation have been altered since they were first adopted. I remember 
on one occasion where I was connected with a suit I raised the point 
that the sureties—for I was defending the sureties—were not responsi- 
ble except for the duties imposed by law at the time they entered into 
the obligation; and upon a full pease Menta of that question I am sat- 
isfied that where the obligations of sureties are assumed under an ex- 
isting state of the law they can not be extended by implication. But 
how easy a mattter it is for the Postmaster-General when he establishes 
these special-delivery offices to require the postmaster at such a place 
to give an additional bond for the performance of that duty. There is 
no difficulty in that, and I am sure the Postmaster-General 
upon that idea and compel the postmaster to enter into a special obli- 
gation 1 the performance of the additional duty which is imposed 
upon 


would act | items; that 


The question is asimple one, whether you will extend to towns which 
are not now favored by a free delivery the provisionsof this bill so that 
articles bearing the stamps shall be immediately delivefed, where the 
senders of the articles desire an immediate delivery; and without such 
a law they will lie in the post-offices in those towns until they are 
called for. 

Some of them, oo not where there is a special delivery, are de- 
livered now by the letter-carriers, but the objection has been. raised by the 
Senator from New Jersey that it would so burden the carriers of letters 
that there would have to be one hundred wagons, for instance, in the 
city of New York. That would make no difference if the service paid 
the postmaster, and he gets a part of the compensation; it would in- 
demnify him. 

But there is another provision in the bill providing that in the city 
of New York, for instance, the Postmaster-General is not bound to re- 
quire of the postmaster at New York to enter into this obligation to 
deliver. There is a special provision in the bill which provides 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him, just 
what I wanted to call attention to is that provision in lines 27, 28, 29, 
and 30 of section 1. Does he eet oes i that that provision means 
that the Postmaster-General may in his discretion except a free- delivery 
office from the service entirely, or simply from the provision which re- 
quires the delivery to be made by the carriers? 

Mr. CHACE, The language is very plain, and it applies specially 
to delivery. It shows that the foregoing part of the section is intended 
to apply to delivery. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me make myself clear, because I ask for informa- 
tion. The proviso is: 


That the Postmaster-General may, in his discretion, direct any free-delivery 
office to be excepted from the foregoing provision, and require the Senere to 
be made entirely i praak messengers, according to the provisions of the act 
to which this is am 


If I understand it, he could not except the post-office in New York» 
for instance, from the delivery of these articles, but could simply ex- 
cept that office from having them delivered by the carriers; and unless 
he does make that exception the immediate delivery is to be by carriers, 
and they = to drop their letter business and deliver these packages 
immediatel 

Mr. CHAGE. That proviso refers back to the other provision that 
the Postmaster-General may make a contract with any individual or 
with any company for the daivery. of these packages; and in that case, 
if he should make a contract—— 

Mr. PLATT. That does not go before. That is subsequent to the 

roviso. 
£ Mr. CHACE. But the proviso above here is that the postmaster 
shall be responsible for the delivery, but shall not be responsible if a 
contract is made with a company or with private individuals; and to 
make him responsible in that case would be unreasonable. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


WILLIAM HUNTINGTON. 


Mr. DOLPH. I move that the Senate to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2918) for the relief of William Huntington. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the bill be read for information first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Beit enacted, &c., . of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed — pay William Huntington, formerly marshal of the 
United States for the Te: ry of Washington, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,064.11, the same being a balance 
found due him from the United Btates on the judi cial determination of two sutts 
instituted against said Huntington and his bondsmen, in the district court of 
the second judicial district of Washington Territory, by the United States, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of ‘the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there a report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the report read. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. DOLPH 
June 30, 1886: 


The Committee on Claims,to whom was referred the bill (HI. R. pap for the 
relief of William Huntington, having examined the same, make the following 


This claim was considered by the House Committee on Claims, and was fa- 
vorably reported (Report No. 734) at the present session. 
Your committee adopt that report, which is as follows: 
‘The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. e ae — — the 
. Huntington, have had the same under consideration, and 
mit o. 
3 they Zuck new that William Huntington was marshal of Washington a 
from 1362 to 1870; that a dispute arose as to the items 
15 ted States Government by him, anda large amountof these were A 
naeyi funds; | that be and his bondsmen weresued 
after the arees these ean 


862, the 1 October 18 bonas, aao — . 8 — 

L s suit was upon 

trict court of the district of W: Territory, holding terms 
at Vancouver; that said suits were referred to a referee for an account 
tween the parties, who found and reported that said Huntington was 
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an allowance under the bond of 1862 of $8,386.22, and to an allowance under bond 
of 1866 of $4,667.10. 


Total amount wunces. wee $13,053 34 
The balances for which sui 
Amount under bond of 1862... 84, 615 50 
Amount under bond Of 18868 restesse 7, 373 67 
11, 989 23 


Excess of allowances over said balancos ...sie. 1,064 11 


That the United States was represented before the referee by its district attor- 
ney, and the defendant by counsel; and that the report as made by the referee 
was acted upon by the court and by the findin, 8 and that the account- 
ing officer of the Treasury acce so much of the decision of the court as on- 

ed him to close the accounts of said Huntington on the books of the Depart- 
ment, but claimed that the United States was not bound by the judgment, as 
the court could not give judgment against the United States, and that the only 
relief for the defendant, William Huntington, was by private act of Congress. 

This bill appropriates the amount of the verdict, $1,064.11. 

The committee take these facts from the records, and believe that they entitle 
the said William Huntington to the relief asked for in this bill. 

The committee therefore report back the bill and recommend its passage. 

Your committee adopt, as a part of this report, the report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, having under consideration this same W in the Forty-eighth 
Congress, first session, which is hereto annexed, and is as follows: 
The Committee on the Judiciary have had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
= for the relief of William Huntington, and beg leave to report: 

they find that William Huntington was marshal of Washington Territory 
from 1862 to 1870. A dispute arose as to the items against the Govern- 
ment by him, and a large amount of these were disallowed as not payable from 
the jud. funds. He and his bondsmen were sued by the Government for 
balance due after the deduction of these disallowed items. The accounts were 
referred to a referee, who found in the defendant’s favor in the sum of $1,064.11. 
On this report jadgment wus rendered. This ion was so far recognized by 
the accounting officers of the Government as to balance his accounts, And this 
bill appropriates the amount of the verdict, $1,004.11. 

Your committee take these facts from the record, and find one 8 (Stat. 
at L., vol. 19, p. 369), in case of W. II. Britton, and report favorably on the bill. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. This is not a large amount, but I think it is fol- 
lowing a dangerous precedent, if the case referred to is a precedent, 
and will make a dangerous precedent of itself. Ifthe United States is 
to have its liabilities determined by a referee in the Territory of Wash- 
ington or any other Territory, appointed by a Territorial judge, who 
might declare that it was found that the United States owed the mar- 
shal or anybody else who had been sued on his bond $100,000 just as 
well as $1,000, I think there is very great danger to the public interest 
and the safety of the Treasury. 

This man, according to the decision of the accounting officers of the 
Treasury, was in default. He was sued, and the matter was sent to a 
referee instead of being tried bya jury. The referee found that on his 
construction of the law the marshal had a balance due to him of 


$1,064.11. The ground upon which this report goes is that the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury 


Asie, wea the propriety of that finding by 
closing his accounts. I think there is an error. They did not recog- 
nize it, but they were bound by it, and the United States was, so far as 
it regarded the United States, being defeated in that suit; and the 
United States had no further claim upon this man, and his accounts in 
the Treasury must be closed. It was precisely as if a jury had found 
that he did not owe anything to the United States, and then of course 
the books would be balanced, unless the United States brought a writ 
of error, and then the final judgment would end it. . 

But the law has never given, and nobody claims that it has given, a 
ury or referee or anybody else the right in a suiton an official bond to 
ear a plea in offset and allow a balance to be recovered against the 

United States. That is a matter on all cases of this kind for the Court 
of Claims, where redress can be had, not before one referee but before 
a court of five judges, whose findings and opinions are subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States if adverse to the interests 
of the United States. 

To say that because this Territory of Washington referee has found 
a balance, as he states the accounts, of a thousand dollars in favor of 
this man, and that therefore he must be paid without any reinquiry by 
any committee of Congress into the subject of those accounts, and with- 
out any information from the Department as to how it hap- 
pened that this referee found that sum, and if he did find it in 1870 or 
1871, when it appears this suit was brought fifteen years ago, why this 
gentleman did not then bring his suit in the Court of Claims for the 
balance of the claim found due him, or why some ean pea bill did 
not contain an item to reimburse him for this excess of expenditure, if 
he was entitled to reimbursement, needs explanation. 

I should hope, therefore, that we shall not make any more precedents 
of this kind, taking it as absolutely conclusive, as this House report 
does, without any other evidence as it is stated than the finding of this 
referee against the United States. It does not appear to me that it is 
a wise or a safe thing to do. 

Mr. DOLPH. The examination and the allowance of the payment 
f... gabe gett is a pied gic wo bras 
method of doing it. e have heard a great deal about the propriety 
and the necessity of some general law which would send all these claims 
to the courts. For one, when I get a case upon the Committee on 
Claims in which the matter has been investigated by a competent court 
who have had all the facts before them with an nil former to tais 
testimony for and against the claimant and to pass deliberately upon 
the question of fact and of law, and then come to a conclusion, I feel some 
sort of assurance that there is merit in the claim. 


At the firstsession of the Forty-eighth Congress it will be recollected 
that I opposed a report from the Committee on Claims to pay something 
like $7,000 to a Mr. Call, of Florida, who had been surveyor-general of 
the State of Florida, or register or receiver of the land office there. In 
that case the question went to the jury, and the jury had found in favor 
of this gentleman, who had been sued by the Government, for an amount 
sufficient to cover his alleged indebtedness to the Government and leave 
a large balance due him, something like $7,000. I was not satisfied 
that the jury was rightor that there were merits in the claim. It was 
largely for services performed by that officer, and I did not believe the 
services had been authorized by law; but the Senate by a large ma- 
jority—I think by a three-fourths vote—passed the bill, as large as the 
sum was, against my protest. 

In this matter this claimant was marshal of the Territory from 1862 
to 1870, a period of eight years. Evidently his accounts were not in 
very good shape. The country.was new, there were probably few pre- 
cedents for the statement of his accounts, and there were large disallow- 
ances, and suit was brought anoh his bond. The suit was brought be- 
fore a referee, and re-examin by a judge of the court. I do not con- 
sider that there is any difference in such a case whether it be the judge 
of a Territory or the district judge of a district ina State. The fact is 
that the accounts were examined, the referee made his report, the judge 
of the court re-examined the case, and ju ent was rendered, and the 
amount claimed here, $1,064.11, was fonnd due the claimant., That was 
many years ago. 

He came to Congress afterward. This matter has been pending be- 
fore Con for years. At the first session of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress I offered an amendment to the deficiency bill, and advocated it 
upon this floor, and according to my present recollection it came very 
near passing the Senate, to pay this man this sum by an appropriation 
in the deficiency bill. It has been examined by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, who have reported in favor of it. The claim has 
been examined again at the present session by the House Committee 
on Claims and they have reported in favor of it; and it has passed the 
scrutiny of the Senate Committee on Claims. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Therewerenopapers. They only took this state- 
ment. They did not call upon the Treasury Department, so far as 
appears. 

Mr. DOLPH. We all know the condition of the accounts of a pub- 
lic officer like the marshal of a State or a Territory. We know that a 
claim like this is made up of a Iarge number of small accounts, and it 
would be utterly impossible now for a committee of Congress to go 
through the papers and make such a review of the action of the referee 
or of the court. As I said before, I think a committee of Congress is 
especially qualified when they have a case before them where the claim 
has passed such a judicial scrutiny. 

This is an old man. He will not live many years. If he is to be 
2 this claim again st the Governinent and it is to do him any good, 

e must receive it soon. I hope the bill will pass, and that the claim 
will be paid. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Shall the bill be ordered to a third 
reading? [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Les, let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TELLER. Let us take the vote by yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We might just as well take them on the third 
reading. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the title of the bill be read again. 
present when it was taken up. 
et CHIEF CLERK. “A bill (H. R. 2918) for the relief of William 

un n. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 
ordering the bill to a third reading. 

The Secretary Bw yea to call the roll. 


I was not 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 
Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam paired with the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hampron]. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON). The occupant of 
the chair will state that he is paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLAcKRURN]. 

Mr. KENNA. I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SABIN F ea Eers kr Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Rhode [Mr. ALDRICH]. : 

Mr. BECK. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE] on nearly all matters when he is absent. 


Mr. HOAR. I the tor will vote. ‘There are a few want- 
ing of a quorum. 
I vote yea.“ 


Mr. BECK. 
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The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 11; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Beck, Gibson, Jones of Arkansas, Sewell, 
Blair, Gray, McMillan, Sherman, 
Call, Harrison, Mahone, Stanford, 
Hellen, . Mitchell of Oreg., Voorh 
om, earst, o z oor! 5 
Dawes, Hoar, Palmer, * Wilson of Iowa. 
Dolph, Ingalls, Plumb, 
NAYS—1. 
Allison, Cockrell, Harris, itthorne, 
rry, Colqui Maxey, Wilson of Md, 
s edmunds, Vest, 
ABSENT—338, 
Aldrich, Fair, McPherson, Riddleberger, 
Blackbura. Frye, Manderson, Sabin, 
Bowen, George, Mitche!l of Pa., Saulsbury, 
wn, rman, organ, wyer, 
Butler, Hale, Morrill, 4 
Camden, Hampton Payne, ‘ance, 
Cameron, Jones of Florida, Pike, an Mk tet 
Coke, Jones of Nevada, Platt, Wal 
Eustis, Kenna, Pugh, 
Logan, Ransom, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. KENNA. I shall vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The roll will have to be called again. 
5 G OFFICER, There will have to be another call of 

roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Call the roll of the Senate. The rule requires 
that the roll shall be called. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll of the 
Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 


to their names: 

Allison, Dolph, Kenna, Sawyer, 

Beck, Edmunds, M 3 Sewell,’ 
Berry, George, Mahone, 

Blair, Gibson, Manderson, Stanford, 
Butler, Gray Maxey, Teller, 

Call, Mitchell of Oreg., Vest, 

Chace, Harrison, almer, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hawley, ~ Platt, altball, 
Colquitt, Hearst, Plumb, Whitthorne, 
Conger, Hoar, A Wilson of Iowa, 
Cullom, Ingalls, dleberger, Wilson of Md. 
Dawes, Jonesof Arkansas, Saulsbury, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Senators have answered 
to their names. If there be no objection, the question recurs on or- 
dering the bill to a third reading. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. PLATT. I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hampton]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 9; as follows: 


YEAS—H. 

Beck Evarts, Kenna, Spooner, 
— r. ee: 8 0 ` 

wo ray, ne, ‘oor! 
Butler, Harrison, Mitchell of Oreg., Walthall, 
Call, Hawley, Palmer, Whitthorne, 
Conger, Hearst, Plumb, Wilson of Iowa, 
Cullom, Hoar, Sawyer, Wilson of Md. 
Dawes, Ingalls, Sewell, 
Dolph, Jones of Arkansas, Sherman, 

NAYS—9. 

Allison Cockrell Edmunds, Harris, 

TY, j Coke, y George, Maxey. 

i ABSENT—33, 

Aldrich, Gorman, Mitchell of Pa., Sabin, 
Blackburn, Hale, Morgan, Saulsbury, 
Bowen, Hampton, Morrill, ford, 
Camden, Jones of Florida, Payne, Van Wyck, 
8 Jones of Nevada, oe Vance, 

qu 13 „ est. 
Eustis, McPherson, Pugh, 
Fair, Manderson, Ransom, 
Frye, Miller, Riddleberger, 


So the bill was ordered to a third reading. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the S er of the House had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pen- 
sions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service; 

A bill (S. 2438) to authorize the Postmaster-General to allow com- 
pensation to railroad companies in certain cases for apartment service 

. beretofore furnished pursuant to agreement; 
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Abill (H. R. 8192) to remove the political disabilities of J. R. Eggles- 
ton, of Mississippi; an 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 160) to authorize the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to cause 15,000 copies of the map of the United 
States and Territories to be printed. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


Mr. PLUMB obtained the floor. ‘ 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kansas yields to me that I may 
now call up the adjournmenf resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the adjournment resolution, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as ſollows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the er of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned sine die— 

As proposed to be amended— 
at 10 o'clock p. m, August 4. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the 
amendment is to. 

Mr. KENNA. We should not have the resolution disposed of has- 
tily. There are a number of very important matters which require con- 
sideration. I trust the Senate will not at present to fix the hour 
at which we shall adjourn finally. We have sent to-day to the Presi- 
dent of the United States bills which he could not read in three da; 
to save his life, among them the river and harbor bill, which would 
require him a day of hard labor, if he examined it minutely, to go 
through it. I do not know that he wants an hour; I do not know but 
that he may want three days or five days; but I trust the resolution 
will not be hastily disposed of. 5 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the Senate will not now fix the hour of 
final adjournment,, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not know that the resolution was to be 
acted upon. I supposed that it was an entirely different resolution 
whieh was before the Senate. Let it be read agajn, and let us now see 
when the Senator from Iowa has placed the hour of adjournment. It 
has been already changed twice by the e ages Committee. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will be again read. 
The resolution was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has been agreed to. 
The Chair submitted the question. 


Mr. CONGER. Is that subject to a point of order as being offered 
to-day ? 

Mr, GIBSON. I move to insert 12 o’clock, meridian, August 5. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask if the resolution is not subject to a point of 
order if introduced now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

some days ago. Itis not open to the point of order. 

Mr. CONGE It is not a new resolution ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the same resolution which has 
been pending for severaldays. The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution as amended. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that the consideration of the resolution be 
postponed. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the Senator from Iowa will withdraw the 
resolution for the present, and leave it without any action upon it. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I rise to a question of order. I ask the Chair 
whether he has announced that the amendment was agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did announce that the 
amendment was agreed to. If there is doubt about it, the Chair will 
again submit the question on the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope it will not be considered as agreed to, be- 
cause I do not think half the Senate knew thatthe resolution was being 
acted upon at the time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment as pending. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to know if the Executive is at the Cap- 
itol, as has been the usual co of the Presidents of the United States 
since the foundation of the Government I suppose, where he can be com- 
municated with on this subject. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ihave not been in the President’s room. 

Mr. SEWELL. I understood from the Secretary of War, who was 
here this morning, that the President would be here this evening. 

Mr. HOAR. He is not here now? 

Mr. SEWELL. He is not, because he has no knowledge that the 

adjournment will take place. 

Mr. HOAR. We had better wait until he comes to the Capitol be- 
fore we finish this matter. 

Mr, CULLOM. If we are going to adjourn this session at all, it 
seems to me that we ought to fix atime. If we are not going to fix a 
time let us take up the Calendar and go to work in business as 
though we meant to legislate deliberately. It seems to me that this 
mode of procedure is entirely out of character, We are picking up 


Itis not. The resolution was re- 


The Chair will consider the amend- 
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things here and considering them for a little while and then takingup 
a resolution for adjournment. 

Everybody understands that we are going to adjourn to-night or to- 
morrow at the outside, and yet we can not get a resolution passed on 
the subject. Ifwe can not adjourn to- let us agree to adjourn 
to-morrow, and fix some time, so that we know whether we ought 
to deliberately go to work and 1 te or whether we ought simply 
to wait and understand whether the President wants us to stay here 
longer or not. It seems to me from what I have heard intimated that 
the President is ready to let us go home, and if heis I should certainly 
like to go pretty soon. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The question is on the amendment 
~ of the Senator from Iowa fixing the hour of adjournment at 10 o'clock 
this evening. [Putting the question.] The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Task for the yeas and nays. 

Mr.CONGER. Mr. President,will you state the proposition again? 


The PRESIDENT pro The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa fixing the hour of adjournment 
at 10 o’clock this evening. 


Mr. CONGER. If that vote is to be forced upon the Senate, I say 
for one as a member of the Senate that with a bill just sent to the 
Ton dent which has three or four hundred items in it to be exam- 

Mr. MoMILLAN. Two bills. 

Mr. CONGER. The river and harbor bill and the sundry civil bill 
on which there were three hundred and seventy-one or three hundred 
and seventy-two propositions numbered to be to and receded from, 
so that no man inthe Senate who listened to the report of the conference 
committee could tell when it left, except upon particular items, how it 
stood. To ask the President of the United States to take those bills 
which have beensent to him within the last hour, and review the changes 
made within the last ten hours, which he could not possibly have known, 
is not right, and I for one will vote against this proposition. I for one 
will decline to vote, with my friends who are in favor of a fair chance, 
and leave the Senate without a quorum for a few hours, if that is the 
WAF eee oy t 

understand why there is great urgency to press this resolution so 
that the I'resident shall not have time to examine these bills, and es- 
pecially the river and harbor bill. I understand why the same feeling 
that is dissatisfied with some concessions in that bill would desire to 
press this matter so that the President shall not have time to examine 
the bill as he ought to have time to do it; and I believe the friends of 
the bill understand it, too. I believe they are prepared to give time to 

the Executive to make a decent, reasonable examination of a very im- 

rtant bill. He ought to have it, and as far as my help will go he shall 

ve it. 

Mr. CULLOM. How long do you want to stay—ten oe bn 

Mr. CON GER. If Senators who are drawing their pay, whether they 
stay here or go home, who are hired by the year to do the work of the 
Government and the country, can not in the interest of public business 
ge two or three days more time when the constituents of most of them 

emand it, if I know of any means which can compel them to stay I 
shall exercise that means; and I call for aid upon the friends of a meas- 
ure which has had more consideration in this Congress than it ever has 
had in any other Congress, the river and harbor bill, and which I be- 
lieve, with the exception of some disappointed men, has the approval 
of the judgment of the Senate and of the House and of the country, 
and I believe will, if a reasonable time is given to the President, meet 
with his approval, if he is given time for that examination, which is 
only decent and only fair to any Executive. 

I do not propose to be driven from my position on this proposition, 
and having the floor, if my strength would permit, I could talk on and 
2 and interest the Senate beyond all account for eight or ten or twelve 

ours, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Just give us two hours now. 

Mr. CONGER. I donot make that as a threat, because I know how 
quick the Senator from Iowa would withdraw his resolution if I were 
even to threaten to talk two or three hours here right by his side. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ifthe Senator will yield to me for a moment I will 

state that the resolution must go back to the House of Representatives. 
I think it is due to the House of Representatives as well as to the Presi- 
dent, in the present condition of the public business, that we should fix 
“itr CONGER, Tony yield f for a speech. 

CON y yi ‘or an apology, not for as 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to occupy the valuable time of the 
Senator from Michigan. I know he has an interesting statement to 
make, and I am perfectly willing to yield to him. 

Mr. CONGER. I yield for an apology, or for an explanation even; 
I will go as far as that. 

Mr. ALLISON. All I desire is that the Senate shall send back this 
resolution to the House of Representatives. On my own motion I fixed 
the hour at 10 o’clock to-night. If any Senator thinks, or if a ma- 
jority of the Senate think, that that is not the proper hour, let them 
su some other hour and test the sense of the Senate. 

GIBSON. I suggest the hour of 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
Mr. HOAR. Why can not that be done just as well at 6 o'clock or 


8 o'clock as now? The resolution will go to the other House in five 
minutes after it is passed by the Senate, and will there be agreed to. 
What earthly advantage is there to any human being or human interest, 
except the interest which the Senator from Michigan refers to, in fixing 
the hour at this time? j 

Mr. GIBSON. I offer an amendment to strike out 10 o'clock p. 
m., August 4,” and insert 4 o’clock p. m., August 5.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me say one word to the two Senators respecting 
the river and harbor bill. I have no wish about the river and harbor 
say Certainly I am not making this motion in antagonism to that 

ill. 

Mr. CON GER. I am very glad to hear the Senator say so, for other 
gentlemen have had very strong suspicions on that subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. I accept the Pa pran of the Senator from Michigan 
on that point. I believe what we ought to do is to fix an hour anda 
day, If we are to wait here until the proper time expires with refer- 
ence to the river and harbor bill we are bound to wait for ten days, as 
the bill only went to the President this morning. 

Mr. CONGER. A reasonable time is all that I have asked. 

Mr. ALLISON. What does the Senator from Michigan regard as a 
reasonable time? 

Mr. GIBSON. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that the Presi- 
dent should have eight or nine hours to read the bill and consider it, 
and by 4 o’clock to-morrow I have no doubt he will come to a deter- 
mination. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is more than nine hours from now until 4 o'clock 
to-morrow. . 

Mr. GIBSON. Well, say 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. KENNA and others. Say 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. In deference to Senators who represent important 
matters I will not myself press the resolution at this moment. 

Mr. CONGER. Having the floor, and having reserved it for the pur- 

of my remarks, I yield it now in deference to the proposition made 
rd ogg’ from Iowa that for the present the resolution is laid upon 

e table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the resolu- 
tion will lie on the table. 

Mr. CONGER. d I reserve a future opportunity to continue the 
interesting remark I was making. 


ALIEN LAND-HOLDINGS., 


Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3280) to restrict the ownership of real estate in the 
Territories to American citizens, and so forth. 

Mr. CALL. LI object to the bill. Is the bill subject to objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

‘The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons not citizens of the United 
States, or who have not lawfully declared their intention to become such citi- 
zens, or for any corporation not created by or under the laws of the United 
States or of some State or Territory of the United States, to hereafter acquire, 
hold, or own real estate so he acquired, or any interest therein, in any 
of the Territories of the United States or in the District of Columbia, except 
such as may be acquired by devise or inheritance or in good faith in the i- 
nary course of justice in the collection of debts hereafter created: Provided, 
That the prohibition of this section shall not apply in such cases as the right to 
hold lands in the United States is secured by existing treaties to the citizens or 
subjects of foreign countries, which rights shall continue to exist so long as 
such treaties are in force. 

Sec. 2. That no corporation or association more than 20 per cent. of the stock 
of which is or may be owned by any person or persons, corporation or corpora- 
tions, association or associations, not citizens of the Uni States, shall here- 
after uire or shall hold or own any real estate hereafter acquired in any of 
the Territories of the United States or of the District of Columbia, 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I hope that the Senate will mos proce 
now to the consideration of so grave a subject as that presented in the 
bill. The question as to what extent aliens shall be allowed to own 
real estate in the Territories and in the District of Columbia, and of 
establishing so far as we may u policy for the States, is certainly one of 
very grave importance in connection with the amount of capital and 
property invested by American citizens in real estate in foreign coun- 
tries and by the citizens and subjects of foreign countries in this. 

I for one am in accord heartily with the idea of limiting the owner- 
ship of real estate, so far as it is practicable, to those people who culti- 
vate the soil and make it useful, but certainly it is a subject of very 
great importance, and which can not beconsidered and properly treated 
at this time in the condition in which every one is in regard to thead- 
journment of this body. 
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I hope, therefore, there will be no objection to the motion I shall | Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 
make, that the consideration of the bill be postponed until the next] Mr. PLUMB. I will. 


meeting of Congress. I will make that motion. 

Mr. PLUMB. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenatorfrom — moves that 
the consideration of the bill be postponed until December. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is that motion debatable? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I wish to say that the amendment of 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands the Senate unanimously 
about two months ago as a separate bill. The House of ta- 
tives, instead of taking up that bill, took up and passed a bill of their 
own on the same subject. The committee now recommend to strike 
out the House bill and insert the Senate bill, which is undoubtedly, 
according to the judgment of all I think who have examined it, and 
even members of the House themselves, very much preferable to the 
House bill, 

Mr. INGALLS. Will my colleague be good enough to state the dif- 
ference between the two propositions ? 

Mr. PLUMB. The difference between the two propositions is sub- 
stantially this: The House bill contains no reservation in favor of such 
rights as may have been recognized by treaties between our Govern- 
ment and foreign governments. It does not recognize the rights of any 
one to hold property which may have come to him by devise or inher- 
itance. The Senate bill besides provides that domestic corporations 
shall not hold more than 5,000 acres of land in any Territory exceptas 
may be necessary for railroads, canals, or some other public purpose. 
Those are the differences between the two bills. 

This same bill, that is, the substance of it, was introduced by myself 
in 1884. It was considered then by the Committee on Public Lands, 
and received considerable attention at the hands of other members of 
the Senate, and was re favorably but not passed. It was intro- 
duced by me early in this session and considered by the committee in a 
very thorough way, was passed by the Senate some two months since, 
and I think now meets the judgment of every member of the commit- 
tee as fully as it did at the time it was reported. 

I do not think that the Senator from Florida need have any apprehen- 
sion about the exercise of this jurisdiction on the part of the United 
States. It is only with reference to the Territories; it does not affect 
the States at all. 

I can say for myself in this connection that while it ought to pass for 
the purpose of preventing any further acquisition of land by foreigners 
in the Territories, I think the amount of the holdings of land by for- 
eigners in the Territories has been largely exaggerated. While I am 
on this subject I will say that the table which was published in the 
RECORD in connection with the passage of the bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is erroneous in two particulars in how many more I do not 
know. It is stated in that report that some British company owns 
230,000 acres of land in the State of Kansas. That is entirely a mis- 
take. I do not believe, that any company, foreign or domestic, owns 
half that much land in the State of Kansas. 

It is also stated that Alhert Grant, of London, owns 35,000 acres of 
land in Kansas. That is incorrect. I doubt if Mr. Grant owns an acre 
in Kansas. 

Mr. INGALLS. Albert Grant has been dead for a long time. 

Mr. PLUMB, As my colleague s Grant has been long since 
dead. Mr. Grant bought a tract of land from the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road in Russell County, Kansas, along the line of that road. He brought 
over a colony of Englishmen and located them on the land and laid out 
a town which he named Victoria. For a long time he owned all or a 
part of this land. Finally his holdings becoming unprofitable, and for 
other reasons, they were abandoned; thatis to say, he sold out mainly, 
I believe, to the colonists whom he had brought over, and that land is 
owned now in comparatively small tracts. But still I believe it to be 
in accord with a very proper sentiment, and a sentiment which it is 
proper to meet at this time, that we should restrict, as far as is within 
our jurisdiction, the holding of land by persons who are not willing to 
assume the burdens and the duties of American citizenship. 

The bill applies to a limited portion of the area of the United States, 
but its passage will be followed by the passage of similar bills by the 
several States acting within their own jurisdiction. I believe such a 
law was passed during the last winter by the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa. I know that interest in this subject has largely increased in 
my own State within recent months. There is such a law now in the 
State of New York. Many years ago there was such alaw in the State 
of Massachusetts, but it was repealed. However, there is an agitation 
I understand going on in that State to some extent for a re-enactment 
of the law. 

Mr. HOAR. To what law does the Senator refer? 

Mr. PLUMB. A law prohibiting holding land by aliens in Massa- 
chusetts. I think the law was repealed. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘The law was repealed in 1852. There is no such law 
now in the State. 

Mr. PLUMB. I understand that there is not now, but I have had 
some letters from there and I understand there is some consideration 
of the question of its re-enactment, or the substance of it. 


Mr. PLATT. There has been published in speeches which have been 
delivered in Congress, and I think in ee a table oe that for- 
eigners own about 20,000,000 acres of holdings in this 
country, and the Senator has said that so far as that table relates to 
Kansas it is inaccurate. I think the impression goes abroad that those 
holdings have been derived directly from the United States Govern- 
ment. I wish to ask the Senator, as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, whether he knows of any large holdings of lands by 
aliens where they have derived their lands from the United States 
Government? 

Mr. PLUMB. No one can purchase land from the United States 
Government except a citizen of the United States, or one who has de- 
clared his intention to become such; but there are certain facts which 
have given rise to the opinion that such purchases can be made. I have 


no doubt that foreign cattle companies have bought from persons who . 


have entered the same considerable bodies of land in the Territories, 
but that I have no doubt is also overstated. 

I remember that two or three years ago, when this question first came 
up for consideration, a letter written by a Scotchman, a gentleman 
whom I happened to know slightly, was published, in which he stated 
that a company in which he was interested owned more than 30 miles 
square in one of the Territories. I felt sure at the time that was a 
mistake, because I knew something about the gentleman making the 
assertion, and I was satisfied it could not be true. I learned subse- 
quently, from perfectly reliable authority, that the company he spoke 
of did not own more than half a dozen qnarter-sections of land in the 
Territory of Wyoming and none elsewhere, but that they had included 
within the range, which they had put into their circular for the pur- 
pose of inviting subscriptions to the stock of the company, the adja- 
cent public lands to the extent of 20 or 30 miles on each side of the 
stream on which these parties were located, and they kept it for graz- 
ing purposes. So I have no doubt that a large portion of what has been 
said in public, and which has gone into the official literature of this 
question, has been erroneous. But that does not qualify my feelings in 
favor of the passage of this bill. 

If no acre of American soil was owned by a foreigner I should still 
be in favor of enacting a positive prohibition against such ownership 
for the future. I think myself that we offer inducements enough to 
people to come to this country, and that we endow them with citizen- 
ship at an early enough period. In my own State the person who has 
declared his intention to become a citizen and who has resided within 
the limits of the State six months is entitled to vote, and in the West- 
ern States generally a similarly liberal rule prevails. As American cit- 
izenship is open without limit to everybody, practically speaking, who 
is willing to come here and properly renounce his foreign allegiance, I 
am in favor of saying that those who do not so come and who do not 
submit themselves to the jurisdiction of our laws and to the burdens of 
American citizenship shall not be entitled to any of the benefits of it. 
I do not believe there can be any sounder proposition than that. I be- 
lieve thatthis is a very good time, whatever may be the extent of foreign 
holdings to-day, to inaugurate this movement, which I haveno doubt will 
go on until it will be the law of every State in the Union and cover 
every inch of American soil. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to ask a question as to the status of this bill. 
I understand that the amendment now proposed has once been passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. It was passed by the Senate about two months ago. 

Mr. PLATT. It went to the other House, and the House, when it 
might have concurred with the Senate in the passage of the bill as it 

the Senate, chose to pass the House bill and not to act upon the 
Senate bill. Is thatit? 
Mr. PLUMB. That is the fact. 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas why kit is 


that the committee authorize the holding of this land when it is ac- 
quired in the ordinary course of judgment in the collection of debts 
hereafter incurred. It would seem to me if the distinction is to be 
made in debts, debts heretofore created should be preferréd. ; 

Mr. PLUMB. That is a misprint, and I was about to correct it. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, I should like to ask the Senator further if it is 
his purpose, suppose this bill passes and goes into conference, to have 
a conference report made and acted uponat the present session? Iam 
perfectly willing to proceed with the consideration of the bill, and it 
commends itself to my judgment so far as I have examined it, but I 
should dislike very much in regard to a matter of this immense im- 
portance to have a conference report brought in here which might 
present some very serious questions, and have to act upon that to-day 
or to-morrow beforeadjournment. I hope, if this bill goes into confer- 
ence, thatthe Senator will be able to assure the Senate that the report 
of the committee will be delayed until the next session, to give him the 
entire control of the whole subject, because otherwise, of course, there 
will be the doubt of its reaching the President in time for his considera- 
tion and signature, 

Mr. PLUMB. There has been no purpose, except in the event that 
something might delay the session of Congress for four or five days, that 
any final action should be taken upon the bill. It was suggested by a 
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member of the Publie Lands Committee of the House after this report 


had been made that, inasmuch as the Senate would take up its own bill, 
it should go into conference 

Mr. HOAR, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. PLUMB. And that the subject then be considered in reference 
to come details which had received consideration heretofore, but e 
which there was some difference of opinion, and that at the 
of the next session of Congress the whole subject should eee 
with the light that might be thrown upon it by the intermediate in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. HOAR. With the assurance from the Senator that, if he is to be 
one of the confi the matter will not be brought up on aconference 
report at this session unless circumstances should give time for full con- 

eration of it, I have no objection. 

Mr. CALL. I hope very much that the Senate will adopt the motion 
I have submitted, to postpone the consideration of this whole subject 
until the next session of Congress. It certainly is one of the gravest 
questions as to the policy which this Government should adopt which 
ean be presented. 

I am in favor, as I now understand the subject, of the amendments of 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands and of the bill thus amended. 
But what is it that we propose to consider in this hasty manner? From 


the very ing of history the question of the rights of foreign sub- 
jects and citizens in another country has been a subject of interna- 
tional tion since there was any international law. As the laws 


originally stood a foreigner had no right of life or ptoperty in any 
country. He was subject to the arbitrary will and dominion of the 
government under which he happened to be, and his rights were not 
recognized. He had no rights; Va sagdi by the grace of the govern- 
ment alone. 

It then becamé a subject of international law as to the rights of den- 
izens, and a code of laws grew up regulating the rights of persons in the 
dominion of foreign countries. Now we propose to deal with that ques- 
tion. Iam in accord with the idea that the ownership of the soil shall 
be restricted to those who cultivate the soil; but shall we adopt that 
principle here in these closing hours when nobody can hear what is 
said? Shall we reverse a principle of international law by our legisla- 
tion here and put our country upon a different foundation than that of 
all other civilized countries without further consideration, and in the 
presence of the fact that American citizens to-day under the laws of all 
civilized countries are permitted to invest in and own real estate to any 
extent, and without the existence of a great practical evil, when there 
is a large amount of foreign capital here invested? 

Iam in favor of limiting the ownership of the soil to the people who 
use it as far as practicable. But the point is, shall we now determine 
that question in all its extent as to the limitations which we shall im- 
pore npon it? Certainly the amendment of the Committee on Public 

ds is correct. People who inherit property should not have it taken 
away from them arbitrarily; and certainly those who hold under treaty 
obligations should be allowed to own; but shall we determine the pre- 


cise limits of these rights without further consideration? 
The point I make is that this is a great subject involving the inter- 
national relations of this country with foreign countries, the status of 


American citizens in foreign countries, the status of foreign citizens and 
subjects in this country in all property rights; and therefore we ought 
not now in the closing hours of this session, without deliberation or 
discussion, when our minds are not in a condition to regard this subject 
with deliberation and fairness, to proceed to take any action upon it. 
For this reason I move that we postpone the consideration of the bill 
until the next session of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Florida that the Senate postpone the further considera- 
tion of the bill until the next session. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ionly wish to say that I supported this amendment 
when it was originally passed in the Senate as a separate Senate bill. 
I think I supported it on its passage. I supported the idea in a general 
way. I see no objection to our affirming it now; but I see there is force 
in the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts that if there should 
be serious changes made in conference we might not care to discuss them 
at the very last moment. 

With to the objection made by the Senator from Florida, it 
scems to me to be provided for in the first section, which says: 


That the prohibition of this section shall not apply í in such cases as the right 
to hold lands in the United States is secured b vf Bos treaties to the citizens 
onan 


or subjects of foreign countries, which rights ue to exist so long as 
such treaties are in force. 

If there be leading nations of Europe with which we have no treaties 
concerning this matter they liave no fault to find with such regulations 
as we choose to make at home. There is no obligation, direct or im- 
si that is violated. 

I agree with the general policy of the bill most emphatically. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] to postpone the further consid- 
eration of the bill until next session. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. PLUMB. I now move to amend the amendment on line 12 
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by inserting the word ‘‘ heretofore’? in place of the word here- 
after. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 12, after the word debts,’’ itis proposed 
to strike out ‘‘hereafter’’ and insert ‘‘ heretofore; so as to read: 

In the collection of debts heretofore created. 

The amendment to the amendment was — to. 

The amendment as amended was 

The bill was reported to the Senate ented BY and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend the title so as to read: 

A bill to prevent the acquisition of real property by aliens, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The motion was to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment and 
ask for a conference thereon with the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. PLUMB, Mr. 
TELLER, and Mr. WALTHALL were appointed. 


CHITTENDEN- BROTHERS. 


Mr. PALMER. I move that the Senate now take up Senate bill 
No. 938, Order of Business 1616. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. 938) for the relief of 
Chittenden Brothers was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with an amendment, in line 7, after the words District of Co- 
lumbia,”’ to strike out such sum as may be found to be equitably 
due, per the report of the Engineer Department,” and insert ‘‘ $15,- 
000; “ so as to make the bill read: 


g 
water-supply of the District of Columbia. $15,000, for money expended in the 
construction of coffer-dams, pumping, ar other work over and above 


ndment 
4, 1884, and which vo ditional work was rendered neces- 
sary by the peculiar formation of the bed ofthe 8 which could not be ers 
—＋ 3 the Gover Government engineers or the contractors at the time of entering 


‘The is aastat was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM B. ISAACS & CO. 
Mr. MAHONE. I move to take up Calendar No. 1665, being House 


joint resolution 67. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Virginia moves to 
take up a joint resolution, the title of which will be read. 


The CHIEF CLERK. ‘‘A joint resolution (H, Res. 67) for the relief 
of William B. Isaacs & Co.” 

The Committee on Claims reported the joint resolution with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 

That the Court of Claims is hereby empowered to hear the claim of William 
B. Isaacs & Co., and to dl ovr gt with the same in accordance with the provisions 
of the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief 
to Congress and the Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and 
demands against the Government,” and report to Congress the facts in the case 
and the amount of the claim, — any facts bearing upon the question 
whether there has been delay or! presenting such claim, and any facts 
tending to excuse such delay or econ 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess for one hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate take a recess for one hour. 

Mr. CALL. Lask the Senator from Vermont if he will not withdraw 
the motion until I can call up a resolution reported by the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses of the Senate ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No. I think all wedonowisinjnrious. I think 
we had better take a recess for an hour and then the Senator can call 
up his resolution. 

Mr. CALL, I will say to the Senator that there was a messenger 
who was discharged from the Senate who belonged to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims, a committee of which my colleague [Mr. 
Jones, of Florida] is chairman. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must advise the Senator 
that the question is not debatable. 

Mr. CALL. Iam not going to debate it. I was appealing to the 
Senator. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We can take it up after a recess. 

Mr. CALL. The resolution is reported by the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses for his relief. It is a very small matter and will take 
but a moment. At the request of the committee I make the motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Wait until 4 o’clock. 


1886. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion for a 
recess, 

The question being put, the ayes were 14. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
ah CONGER. While that is pending I ask consent to introduce a 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the vote is taken I ask unanimous consent 
to take up a joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
duced by the Senator from Michigan. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (S. 2891) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to the widow of Orange F. Linsday; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion fora recess is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent to take up the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 80) providing for one month's extra pay for certain em- 
ployés of the Senate and House of Representatives. i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro iempore. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
question is on the motion for a recess. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

Mr, HARRISON. Iask unanimousconsent to be allowed to suggest 
that this proposition be withdrawn, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the Presidential vetoes of pension bills, in their order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the yeas 
s nays having been ordered on the motion for a recess, that ques- 

ion—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator can ask unanimous consent, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BUTLER] first asked unanimous consent. 7 

Mr. HOAR. I move to reconsider the vote by which the yeas and 
nays were ordered. l 

Mr. BUTLER. Task unanimous consent to proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate joint resolution 80. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the call for the yeas and nays be reconsidered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We can not reconsider that vote when one-fifth 
of the members present have a perfect right to have the yeasand nays 


again. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays having been or- | 4 


dered, the Chair is of opinion that a majority can not reconsider the 
vote ordering them. One-fifth have a right to the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. For the moment, in order to have the request of 
the Senator from Indiana heard, I ask leave to withdraw my motion 
for a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
drawn, if there be no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had the floor before the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
asked unanimous consent of the Senate first to proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate joint resolution 80. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the resolution will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. ‘‘A joint resolution (S. R. 80) providing for one 
month’s extra pay for certain employés of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.“ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being mad 

Mr. HARRISON. I renew my request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I object to that. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to proceed to take up the first vetoed pension 
bill on the list. The Secretary will find the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MA- 
HONE] has a motion precisely similar pending to to the con- 
sideration of a bill, and that will have to be proceéded with first. The 
Senator from Virginia moves that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. Res. 67) for the relief of William B. 
Isaacs & Co. 

Mr. MAHONE. I withdraw the motion in favor of the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. HOAR. My motion is that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the first vetoed pension bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
instead of making it the first on the Calendar, he move to proceed to 
the consideration of all those bills in their order. 

Mr. HOAR. That would not be in order. We must take one ata 
time. Order of Business 1751 is the first one. 


The motion for a recess is with- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
v that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the following 
Mr. BUTLER. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The first reading of the bill intro- | _ 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the title read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. ‘‘A bill (S. 789) granting a pension to John S$. 
Williams.“ 

Mr. SEWELL. I move to substitute Order of Business 1685, being 
the bill (S. 226) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand. 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw my motion and yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey, that he may move to take up Order of Business 1685. 

MARGARET D. MARCHAND—VETO MESSAGE. 
Mr. SEWELL. Then I move to take up the bill (S. 226) granting a 
pension to Margaret D. Marchand. 

Mr. BUTLER. On the question of taking it up I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

e 125 and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. 

Mr. CHACE (when Mr. ALDRICH’s name was called). My colleague 
par aes is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 

‘AMDEN]. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired usu- 
ally uon questions of this character with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. Itransfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. VAN 
Wyck] who is temporarily absent. I vote yen.“ 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. SABIN] is absent from the 
Senate and is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My colleague [Mr. PLATT] has been ob to 
bey He is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMP- 
TON]. 

Mr. SPOONER. I inquire whether the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WALTHALL] voted. 

Mr. SEWELL (after having voted in the affirmative). As there 
seems to be a political division on this question, I withdraw my vote. 


Lam paired with my colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 
Mr. BUTLER (after ha voted in the negative). Inasmuch as 
this has assumed a political p I withdraw my vote. Iam paired 


with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. COCKRELL (after having voted in the negative). I withdraw 
my vote for the present, reserving the right always to vote to make a 
uorum. I am paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. PALMER (after having voted in the affirmative). I am pai 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANcE]. He is not here, 
and I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators are reminded that by not 
voting they risk breaking a quorum, 

Mr. PALMER. I vote “nay,” the same as my pair would vote if 
he were present. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—22, 
Allison, Edmunds, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Blair, Evarts, anderso Spooner, 
Chace, Harrison, Mitchell of Oreg., Teller, 
Conger, Hawley, Plumb, Wilson of Iowa. 
Cullom, oar, Riddleberger, 
Dolph, Ingalls, Sawyer, 

NAYS—17. 
Beck, Eustis, Palmer, Walthall. 
Berry, Gibson, Payne, Wilson of Md. 
Call, Gray, A 
Coc’ N Harris, Vest, 
Coke, Maxey, Voorhees, 

ABSENT—37. 
Aldrich, Frye, 5 Ransom, 
Blackburn, George, McPherson, Sabin, > 
Bowen, 5 Mahone, Sewell. 
Brown, Hale, Miller, ford, 
Hampton, Mitchell of Pa., Vance, 

Camden, H Morgan, an Wyck, 
Cameron, Jones of Arkansas, Morrill, Whitthorne. 
Colquitt, Jones of Florida, Pike, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Fair, Kenna, Pugh, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 226) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objections of the President of the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Mr. SEWELL. Lask now that that particular bill lie on the table, 
and that the bill passed by the House of Representatives, Order of 
Business 1847, be taken up. 

Mr. HOAR. Is it in order for a vetoed bill to be laid on the table? 
The Constitution says we shall proceed to consider it by yeas and nays. 
I ask for information. 

Mr. SEWELL. The proceeding is at the discretion of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, but laying on the table is different. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chairis of opinion that the Con- 
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stitution requires the Senate to vote on the identical bill that has been 
vetoed by the President. 

Mr. SEWELL. That doesnot prevent the bill lying on the table to 
be taken up hereafter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order to lay it aside or lay 
it on the table. 

Mr. SEWELL. I move that it lie on the table, as I wish to take up 
the other bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the other bill? 

Mr. SEWELL. A bill by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope that will not be done. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to lay 
the bill on the table. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate 
pass the bill, the objections of the President of the United States to the 
ery notwithstanding. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary ed to read the report, submitted by Mr. SewELL 
from the Committee on Pensions July 9, 1886. 

Mr. SEWELL. In order to save time I ask that the Secretary only 
read the conclusions of the committee on the subject, without reading 
all the details. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the concluding 
part of the report only will be read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 2 05 I want it all read. 

The PRESIDENT pro ore. The reading will proceed. 

= — resumed pes concluded the pon Da of ithe report, which 
is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred th 
pear the United States returning the bill pon j grantin n pension to Mar- 
t D. nd, widow of John B. nited States Navy, 
— the following report: 
The committee have carefully considered said message in connection with the 
previnos re ib even at dey them in this case, recommending the of said. 
1 has taken the course pursued by the Pension 
cane whi to grant the desired ion to Marchand 
the grow A d the disease of which her late husband, Commodore Mar- 
— seat not be traced to disabilities incurred in the service while in the 
eo 
prt. Also (2) thelr previous report aecompanying the bl a part of their re- 
gi Also 94 — their e 3 . 1 ent id recommending 
ts passage to And farther (3) a letter chief clerk of the 
. the service of this officer, 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 186, Forty -ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message ſrom the E returning Senate bill 226, with 


To the Senate: 
SS Rani gay ee ore bill No. 226, oa ym “An act granting a pension to 


The beneficiary named in 3 — befke tine widow of John B. Marchand, who en- 
tered the United States Navy in 1828, who was to the rank of commo- 
dore in Laat thane upon the -list in 1870. He died in Au- 
gust, 1875, eart disease. 

His wi lde filed an application for pension in 1883, claiming that his fatal dis- 

used by exposure and exertion in the service during the war of the 
rebellion. The application was rejected because of the inability to furnish evi- 
dence to prove that the death had any relation to the naval service of the de- 
ceased. 


I am unable to see how any other conelusion could have been reached. The 
ee e furnished by the of the committee to whom this bill was ro- 
before m 


of the Presi- 


This officer was undoubtedly efficient, renderi ng hi 
able service. But it does pay appas rotons Shae been of so dist 
ter, nor are the circumstances of his widow alleged to be su 


gratuity justifiable. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 19, 1886. 


Forty-ninth Congress of the United States of America, at the first session, be- 
[ gun and | held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the 7th day of Decem- 


ee O DER ee 


as to render a 


the United States of 


JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House escntatives. 
JOHN S. 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


J certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 


Seoretary. 
By CHAS, W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 
{Senate Report No: 171, Forty-ninth Congress, first e 
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ns 18 County, personally appeared Margaret D. Marchand, who, be- 

bg fnnaj patie “de Sone OOE S ASE to wit: 
year 1861 my husband, the late Commodore John 

Pichon tay was in command of the steamer James Adger, off 

O., el in the naval service of the United States G 

civil war. At that date he was in robust health and perfect ere condition. 

He had always been a man of unusually robust constitution, weighing. over 9 — 

perfectly habits, and from the date of our 


pounds, and of 
i Pit, the lith ae of NOTED 1856, until the date of his taking command of ine 


steamer James in 1861, have never . him to have any si 

with the n of some trivial taf perhaps a day’s duration, 
and 3 any medical attendance. ihs habits throughout his entire 
life were regular and temperate. 

“To the best of my knowledge he went upon blockade duty in the year 1361, 
in his usual health, and came to our home in Baltimore in 1894, broken down in 
health and much reduced in flesh, after protracted blockade duty, and after the 
severe engagements whilein command atthe U.S. 8. Lackawanna in Mobile Bay. 
At the date of his promotion to the rank of commodore, in the year 1866, for dis- 
tinguished services, the usual physical examination was waived. Soon after 
this date symptoms of defective circulation commenced, manifesting itself in 
the ends of bis 1. ek they becoming bloodless and livid in color. 1871 he 
was a frequent sufferer from violent pains in his chest. In the winter of 1873 
and 1874 Commodore Marchand was confined to the house, suffering Narciso 
feom the swelling of his 48 Inthe winter of 1874 and 1878 he had hemorrha, 
of the lungs; the last of these 2 
death. Dr. Mahan, of Pen nsyl 


sofhissickness, snow his complaint 


eae —— of Dr. Ridoute, of An- 
napolis, Md., that the defective the chest, and swollen limbs 
were all 1 of the heart A Which 8 in Commodore Mar- 
chand's death; and that all these sym 5 resulted in 
the commodore’s death were prod y exposure consequent upon the con- 
tinuous and excessive duties that he mals ed ures me to perform while in the 
service of the United States Navy as above stated. 

“MARGARET D. MARCHAND. 


“Sworn to and subscribed the day and year first above written, before me. 
[sean] SPRIGG HARWOOD, 
Clerks Circuit Court for Anne Arundel County. 


On this 15th day of May, before me, Sprigg Harwood, clerk of circuit court 
for Anne Arundel County, personally — . — Alice P. Thornton, who, being 
dul rn according to law, deposes 

hat she is a sister of the within- — N D. Marchand, and that 
she has read and carefully examined the affidavit of her said sister hereto ap- 
pended; thatshe has vÉ knowledge of the condition of health and differ- 
ent stages of disease 5 in the death of Commodore Marchand 
and also nal knowledge of the statementsscontained in the annexed ait: 
davit, and that she verily believes the same to be true. 
“ALICE P. THORNTON, 


“Sworn and subscribed this 15th day of May, 1834, before 
[sear] “SPRIGG HARW 00D, 
“ Clerk Circuit Court for Anne Arundel County. 7 


“ages fol- 


t, with 

ae peA Mo- 
+ Octorara, 

e mouth of 


Rox nabs further pent eee 


ennebeck, Ossi 
r lastly the Harttord, the T. 
3 Bay. Among the ecient officers — * sks 
VEROT Oa S. John B. Marchand,“ of th 
of 6 Oel ae 


ned firo 
a, in- 


rets of the monitors. 

In addition to these means of resistance, the narrow channel in front of the 
fort had been lined with torpedoes. These were in the water, anchored to the 
bottom, and were chiefly in the shape of beer kegs filled with powder, from the 
sides of which Soo res numerous little tubes containing fulminate, which it 
was e: mid be loded by contact with passing vessels. 

“Although . shell were flying around, none struck the Lackawanna’s 
hull, doing serious injury, until she was within 400 or 500 yards of Fort Morgan, 
when a heavy elongated shot from the fort passed through the ship's side, kill- 
ingand wounding sixteen men atthe A rifle, when it carried away two 
stanchions of the taffrail, passed: through the foremast, and carried away the 
head of the shect-cable bits, then, ing through the other side of the ain: fell 
into the water. Blood and mangled human remains for a time impeded the 
working of the popon The iki of shells from the Union fleet was so 
continuous that the confederates weredriven away from their guns. 

“At Sz o'clock int the morning the Union fleet bad passed beyond the range of 
the guns of Fort Morgan, when the ram es — a approaching, The 

iral made signal to the Monongahe! ä e Strong, as be- 
ing nearest, to run her down. The 5 with a heavy artifi iron 
prow, and was, among the wooden vessels, the best adapted to the purpose of 
executing the admiral's order. 

At the same time the signal was sent upto the Lackawanna to also attack the 
Tennessee. The Monogahela first struck the rebel craft angularly, glancing off 
and doing her no perceptible injury. The Lackawanna was more fortunate, and 
struck her at t angles to lier keel. The concussion was tremendous, both 
vesselsrebounding, but soon afterdrifted againsteach other, broadside to broad- 
side, bead and stern, At this juncture oe Marchand ordered the guns to 
be fired into the enemy, the vessels then. being so close as to almost enable t the 
men to touch each other. The effect of this broadside was to force the 1 
to abandon their gu disablin their beam 


Marchand, under his orders, to board the enemy’sship, but wasfound 
possible on account of the heavy coatings of tallow with which the ene- 


* Since promoted to commodore. 
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my’s iron decks were covered. 
water, In the attempt to run down Tennessee the stem of the wanna 
was cutand crushed far back of the planks’ ends, oe great injury, and 
leaving her in places but a few inches above the water. 

“From the disabi 


aai sip Aeara his men slipped of and fell into the 


hard over to hes the shi 


the commie bee leave, a 2 report e bill 9 
$ 


8 that . 33 1 the Navy in 1828, and was 
— upon the retired- TA in 2 thus serving his country forty-two years. 
His widow, the claimant, makes Rion entities the set forth in the foregoing report, 
as also does Alice P. Thornton, which satisfies the ee (in connection 
with such service of forty-two years) that or the causes 
which led to it, during the 8 period 98 of this. nny 
It has been the custom of Congress for some time to grant $50 per month to 
the widows of brigadi erals in the Ppa 15 of ark ages bt inthe Navy, 
and also to the widows of officers of higher rank. This is, therefore, not an ex- 
ceptional case, 
ions to widows of naval officers are paid from what is known as 
fund, which accrues from contributions of the officers and men of the 
s looked forward to having their families 
a portion of this fund to which they have contributed, and which they 
look upon as sacred to that 


purpose. 

The committee believe this veto is the first of the kind ever transmitted to 
Congress by a ent of the United States, and they 
sons for so doing, ay believing ths if toas did not have the 
Mrs. Marchand ton, it would be fair to infer that 
of which this officer died must have been the result of, or must have originated 
in, the hardships of the service, covered by this lengthened of forty-two 


The President does the memory of this officer credit he “was un- 
doubtedly brave and efficient, rendering bis country val ice,” but adds, 
in the next sentence, words which cia the just suites —.— ther moment — 
— He says: But it (his valuable service) does not a to have been of 
a character, nor are the neesof his widow alleged to 
be such, as to render a gratuity justifiable.” 
An officer who has gone through all the es of the service from a cadet to 
a commodore; who was in that service two wars; who commanded 
ship after ship, and of whose gallantry and ability no uestion has ever been 


the na 
Navy; and naval officers have alwa: 
ceive 


raised—the committee that the widow of such an o — should not now be 
told that the services of husband were not of a ished character; 
nor should the natural ng of a woman before the world the 


claim—such criticisms 
e committee asse: as reasons by tlhe Executiveof the United 
Sinten ford 
her just righ! 
committee, therefore, believing the claim to be a just and meritorious 
one, and the reasons presen for its refusal as of no avail and adverse to a fit 
= a propor Bape ng ent of manly, loyal, and efficient service running through 
half a century, do recommend the of the bill S. 255. 
the ain ir ea of the President to the contrary notwit . — 


Mr. COCKRELL. I did not notice how accurately the Secretary 
read on page 3, but hearing the testimony of Mrs. D. Mar- 
chand and Alice P. Thornton I did not catch the reading of the account 
that follows: 


The committee also desire to attach and make a part of their re 
lowing account of the service of Commodore Marchand in Mobile 


Was I mistaken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLATR in the chair). The Chair 
understands that the Secretary read the report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Also on page 4I did not hear it, and I have a 
pretty acute hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that about 
se a page on page 4, the letter from the Navy Department, was not 


1. COCKRELL. Ishould like to have that complete. I do not 
want the RECORD incomplete 
Mr. PLUMB. It will be in the Recorp. The Senator might read 
it for his own edifieation. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Ishould like to hear it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the report will be 
completed by reading the omitted part. 
The Secretary read the letter of the Secretary of the Navy on page 4 
of the report, as follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, Hush ington, August 10, 1883. 
Sm: In reply to your letter of the 2lst ultimo, you are informed that John P. 
Marchand was 9 a midshipman in the abe — 1. 1828; October 27, 
1828, ordered to the navy-yard, Philadelphia; August 22, ed and or- 
dered to the Peacock; November 26, 1830, detached and poe sae to the Shark; 
t8, 1831, detached and ordered to the Porpoise; August 23,1882, detach 
sri ise aka orders; October 4, 1832, ordered to the gre ; De- 


2 the fòl- 


laced on waiting orders; October fre 1838, ordered to the roi daar January 
71599, detached and wait orders; 18, 
hore.’ 6, 1839, detached and ordered fa The Ontario; — 2, 1810, promoted to 


lieutenant, April 26, 1840, detached and ordered Warren; J uiy 10, 1840, de- 

ed and to the Erie; October 1, 1840, detached and wait t orders: August 11, 
1325. n EA to o the Van E Buren; February 11, 1843, detached and to the Brandy- 
wine; ed and granted leave; November 13, 1515, or- 
dered to onary —.— pried! hia; November detached and ordered to 
the Ohio: June 17, 1850, de from Saint sand ted leave of ab- 


sence; August 17, 1850, ordered to the naval rendezvousat Philadelphia; March 
a 1852, detached and ordered to the Sern ye W 2, 1855, detached: and 
three months’ leave; September 1: to commander; Oc 
tober 25, 1855, ordered to the Bureau nt orrip banen faiga Ko.; September 23, 1858, de- 
tached and ordered to command the Mem his; May’ 23, 1859, detached and 
ne Sepaea. ann SaN ordered as light-house nspector of the eleventh 
istrict; August 31, , det: and ordered to command the James Adgar; 
Jnly 16, "1862, miny Era to captain; A it 14, 1862, detached’ and wait orders; 
October Isis ordered to command t e Lackawanna; November 28, 1964, de- 
eln ‘and wait orders; December 30, 1864, oF ordered to special duty with Rear- 
regory i July 11, 1985, detached and ordered to the navy-yard, Phila- 
Aphla; Jul 
deip orders; November 27, 1806, 


Promoted to commodore; August 31, 1866, detached and 
„ordered as a member of the board of examin- 
ers; May 9, detached and ordered to ordnance duty atthe navy-yard, Philn- 
delphia; August 1. 1868, detached and ordered to command the navy-yard, Phila- 
See! goer August 27, 1870, placed on the rretired-list; September 15, 1870, detached 
wait orders. 
He died at Carlisle, Pa., on the 18th 5 1878. 
By direct 0. S555. — 45 widow. L. C. W.) 
y direction of the Secretary : 
X 
JNO: W. HOGG, Chief Clerk. 
Hon. Wae. M. DUDLEY. 
Commissioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WHITTHORNE. Task if it is in order, and if it is in order I 
make the mo 8 the consideration of this message until, 
say, the first W. y after the meeting of the next session of Con- 

T will state my reason for making this motion. 

I trust I do not violate any rule of the Senate or any confidence of the 
committee when I state that when this message was considered in the 
committee I declined to vote upon the proposition for the reason thut I 
desired to inform myself more fully than I was then informed, and I 
confess than I am Hemi as to the claim which is said to exist on the 
part of the navy peoples as are termed, that they had a special 
fund to which the they could look for the payment of their pensions. 

It was alleged in their behalf and has been within my knowledge 
that the prize-money which accumulated prior to and during the civil 
war amounted to a very large sum of money; that the Government of 
the United States without any consultation with the partiesin interest, 
to wit, the officers and seamen of the Navy, arbitrarily settled some 
years since the rate of interest it would pay upon this sum, whatever 
amount it was, of naval prize-money that was due to these people. I 
say due to them because under the policy of the Government from its 
foundation and up to this hour one» of the value of all prizes capt- 
ured by the Navy is set a as a pension fund, as a special fund for 
their benefit, the other of the value of the prizes going into the 
general treasury. The naval people complain of this action of the Gov- 

ernment. They say it was arbitrary; it was without consultation with 
them. It is to-day nothing less than a navy fund; it is simply borne 
on the books of the Department and appears in your public-debtstate- 
ment as the naval pension fund bearing 3 per cent. interest. 

I submit to honest men that you must remove this mpression, and 
in remo the im; if this is to be regarded as acommon fund 
of the of the United States, then do justice to the sailor, do the 
same justice that you would do and are doing to the soldiers of the 
country. Do not make Jack pay for his clothing, do not make Jack 
pay for everything, and then turn his attention to the pension fund as 
his special estate and when he comes here discriminate against him. 

It is for these reasons, which I have not the physical ability now to 
elaborate, that I in committee declined to vote on this proposition. I 
hope it will be postponed and that either I or somebody else will go to 
the bottom of this naval pension fund and remove, if we can do so legiti- 
mately, this expectation and belief on the of the officers and sea- 
men of the Navy that they have a right to look to this special fund as 


their property. 


Itis for this reason, and in justice to the President and in justice to: 


‘the sailors of the country, that this whole matter should be known. 


I see the distin "Senator from the State of Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN ], and I know amongst Navy people that he is accredited with the 
fact of having arbitrarily and without consultation with Jack and his 
representatives fixed the interest upon the naval pension fund at 3 per 
cent. when the Government was paying 6, when no 3 per cent. bonds 
existed, and Jack to-day claims that if you would treat him as any 
other creditor he has a larger sum due to him than is represented on 
the books by three or four million dollars. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will not press this matter at the present time. In 
fact I did not intend to do so, 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Allow me. I make this motion in justice to 
the bill. I want to do what I regard as my duty. If forced to vote on 
the matter of the veto, I shall be constrained to vote for the President's 
veto. The proposition which I know my friend from New Jersey has 
in mind to submit is a pension of “ee to this widow. The present bill 
is to increase from $30 to $50. is eee su paper merits of 
the increase and of the veto, I 9213 ed to vote to sustain 
the President. Therefore it is without prejudice to any one that I have 
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made the motion to postpone. I shall vote for the House bill that my 
friend from New Jersey will bring forward. 

Mr. SEWELL. Iam willin iets on the part of the committee 
to the mement of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLAIR in the chair). Will the 
Senator from Tennessee state the day ? 

Ses WHITTHORNE. Wednesday after the first Monday of Decem- 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
to postpone the further consideration of the bill until the Wednesday 
after the first Monday of December next. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SEWELL. I now move to take up Order of Business 1817, be- 
ing House bill 2060. 

e motion was agreed to; and the bill (H. R. 2060) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret D. Marchand was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of Margaret 
D. Marchand, widow of Commodore J. B, Marchand, late of the United 
States Navy. 

Mr. SEWELL. The bill simply places this lady on the pension-list 
at the regular rate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

- PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on the 
3d instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 13) for the relief of William J. Smith, late surveyor of 
customs for the port of Memphis, State of Tennessee; 

An act (S. 71) for the benefit of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, 
Nebraska, California, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of 
Washington and Idaho, and Nevada when a Territory; 

An act (S. 304) to compensate physicians for services rendered under 
an order of the United States court of the northern district of Alabama; 

An act (S. 270 for the relief of John M. McClintock; 

An act (S. 718) for the relief of Francis Gilbeau; 

An act (S. 1008) to empower the board of foreign missions of the 
oo ist Protestant Church to hold property in the District of Co- 

umbia; 
An act (S. 1227) granting an increase of pension to William P. 


uires . 

‘An act (8. 7706) to establish a land office at Lamar, Colo. ; 

An act (S. 1492) for the relief of Ellen Sadler, sister of John Sadler; 

An act (S. 1899) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Maynadier Phelps, 
PRON of Capt. Seth Ledyard Phelps, lateminister ofthe United States 
to Peru; 

An act (S. 2415) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian Broth- 
ers’ Coll of Saint Louis, Mo. ; and 

An act (S. 2349) granting a pension to Catharine Lanigan. 

WASHINGTON CITY GAS. 


Mr. SPOONER. I desire to call attention to Calendar number 1675, 
being the bill (S. 2819) relating to the manufactureand sale of gasin the 
city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, and amendatory of 
an act entitled Anact regulating gas-works, approved June 23, 1874, 
I reported that bill by direction of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, after a very careful and laborious examination by that 
committee, and I have watched since the evidence was printed an op- 
portunity to call it to the attention of the Senate, but have been un- 
able to do so. I simply desire to give notice now that in the early days 
of the session of December next I shall press that bill on the consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 4865) to extend the system for the immediate delivery of 
letters, and amendatory of sections 3, 4, and 5 of the act approved 
March 3, 1885, entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, 
and for other purposes.“ 


JOHN S. WILLIAMS—VETO MESSAGE, 


Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 1751. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a bill already pending, 
moved by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE], who gave way in- 
formally. It is now the pending business, 

Mr. COCKRELL. How is that? Have we been going on consider- 
ing bills while another measure was pending? $ 

Mr. PLUMB. The bill just disposed of was taken up by a vote of 
the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I raise the point of order that the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is not the pending question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Virginia 
claim that his bill is pending? 

Mr. MAHONE. No, sir; I withdrew it. 
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Mr. PLUMB. I move to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
No. 789, granting a pension to John S. Williams. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill is before the Senate, and the 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objections of the President of the 
United States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I do not care at this late hour to de- 
tain the Senate a great while on this case. I feel some interest in it, 
for that I believe the bill ought to have been signed by the President 
and ought to pass over his veto on its merits, and because I happen to 
have a slight acquaintance with the beneficiary of the bill and know 
his need. The last report of the Committee on Pensions is as follows: 


This soldier served from July 1, 186], until he was 3 July 28, 1885, and 
the question raised in this case is as to the origin or of the incurrence of the dis- 
ability in the service. He produces the evidence of two comrades, who are 
shown by confidential inquiries, made on the part of the Pension Office, to be 
truthfal, establishing the origin of the disability in such service; also the evi- 
dence of Lieutenant-Colonel, now Judge, Hines, that although he did not wit- 
ness the accident, yet he heard of it at the time from membersof the ment, 
of which he was an officer. There seems to be no good reason to doubt that it 
— — so received. The claimant was in a regiment commande. by ex-President 
yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was a good regiment. 

Mr. PLUMB. It was a good ent, as the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARRISON] says, and that is worth something as throwing light 
on the merit of Private Williams’s service. The report of the commit- 
tee, which accompanied the bill on its original passage, is as follows: 

The claimant, John S. Williams, was a private in Company K, Twelfth Ohio 
Volunteers, and of Company C, Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers. He applied to 
the Pension Office for a pension, but his claim was the De ent 
on the ground “that there is no record of alleged iniury of left shoulder, and 
that the claimant is unable to furnish the testimony of his surgeon or officers, 
or other sat evidence of incurrence in service and line of duty.” 

The existence of the injury and disability at the present time is admitted. 
Treatment for two months by the regimental surgeon for injury is shown asa 
matter of record. e claimant himself and several comrades testify to his re- 
ceiving the injury, as alleged, in line of duty, and the continuance of the dis- 
ability from then until the present time is also shown by comrades and other 
apparently reliable festimony. The claimant shows that the doctors, surgeons, 
and officers who knew him are dead, and that would seem to be a satisfactory 
reason for his failure to procure their testimony.. We are unable to sce any rea- 
son for the rejection of this claim. The examining surgeon finds the existence 
of the disability, and certifies that in his belief from his examination it was re- 
ceived in the service and in line of duty. There is no suggestion of fraud, nor 
anything to justify the suggestion if it were made. 


The Presidential veto is in these words: 
To the Senate: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 2, 1886. 


I will state, having examined the papers, that all the allegations 
contained in the two reports f the Pension Committee are correct ex- 
cept one, and the error in that case resulted from the same judgment 
in regard to a paper found in the files, which I myself first formed, 
and that was that treatment for two months by the regimental surgeon 
was shown as matter of record. That was not shown and the com- 
mittee were misled, as I was misled, on the first examination of the 
papers by a paper which is found in the files from the Pension Office, 
which states on the face something like this: Treatment in hospital 
for two months;’’ but that was in the nature of an inquiry, as I after- 
ward ascertained, rather than an assertion. 

Coming now to the objections of the President, it must be borne in 
mind that the reason of the exercise by Congress of its power in regard 
to pensions is found in the fact that there are a large number of cases 
in which the technical proof required by the law which the Pension 
Office administers and which it can not waive is found to be impossible 
to make. If it were not for that we should not need to pass any bills 
granting special pensions, and if it were not for similar defects existing 
in regard to other claims against the Government we should not need 
to pass any bills for the allowance of private claims, because if we were 
to hold everybody to the strict letter of the law there would be, of 
course, no claim whatever upon the equitable authority or power of Con- 
gress; and yet we have passed this year, as every year, bills, which the 
President has signed, paying all sorts of claims against the Govern- 
ment, which the accounting officers of the Treasury under the general 
law were not permitted to allow. 

The passage ofa special pension bill is simply the exercise of an ordi- 
nary and always conceded power of Congress in regard to the public 
moneys, and especially in reference to claims that are made with a show 
of rightſuluess on the part of the claimant. It does not, therefore, sig- 
nify, for the purpose of passing this bill over the veto, that the claimant 
was not able to obtain his pension through the medium of the Pension 
Office, and the President himself has recognized this by his signatur 


ee 
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of a large number of private bills conferring pensions in cases where 
the Pension Office had rejected the applications. In fact, it is a rule 
of the Pension Committees, which has become a rule of Congress, that 
claims will not be considered where they have not been presented at 
the Pension Office and been there rejected, or where the action of the 
Office is at least equivalent to a rejection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If they are only for the sum the parties would be 
entitled to by law. Those fora sum known to be outside of the law 
may come to Congress directly. 

Mr. PLUMB. Or, as the Senator from Vermont states, there are 
cases which the Pension Office has not jurisdiction of practically, because 
the amount claimed is greater than the Pension Office is authorized to 
award, or, as the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON] suggests, 
cases where a person is not entitled to a pension under the general law 
for the reason that he was not mustered, and consequently the Pension 
Office would not have jurisdiction to entertain his claim. 

John S. Williams served four years as a private soldier, and the fact 
of this length of service, and especially that portion of it after the incur- 
rence of the disability for which he claims pension, is urged by the 
President against him. I do not need to appeal alone to those who 
have had the experience of army service when I say that the fact that 
a soldier was not treated in a hospital is not conclusive or even very 
strong evidence that he was not disabled in the service. There are all 
sorts of disability, both in the military service and among persons 
in civil life, which are not made the subject of medical or surgical treat- 
ment. There is often lack of confidence in the virtues of treatment 

medication, and more often still Jack of confidence in the skill of 
physicians. There is often alsoa feeling of delicacy aboutsubmittingto 
treatment, and many men also refrain from employing a physician from 
a feeling of indifference; and soldiers from these and other reasons often 
refrained from going to hospital and from consulting the regimental 
surgeon. There was often a feeling that the surgeons were not suffi- 
ciently considerate of the health of the private soldiers—reserving 
their best skill for the officers. But it is not necessary to dwell 
upon this reason, for each one of us can doubtless recall more than one 
n who to our knowledge went through life ailing and finally dy- 
ing of disordered stomach or lungs or frame, who could not be induced 
to take treatment from or consult a physician. Some people delight 
to parade their ailments; others as sedulously conceal them. 

‘There was, at the outset, and always, more or lessground for distrust 
of the medical staff of the Army. While comprising very many of the 
ablest physicians and surgeons of the country it also embraced many 
new and inexperienced men, some without ability or character. This 
was the inevitable result of getting together suddenly the medical offi- 
cers for two thousand regiments and independent organizations and the 

tion of scores of hospitals. Some Army surgeons delighted to 
scoff at and make light of the ailments of the men committed to their 
charge. This was partly from ignorance, partly from laziness, and 
partly also from indifference and inhumanity. 

Many a private soldier has been repelled trom the door of a hospital 
by the unfriendly aspect and language of the surgeon, and this affected 
others as well. It is well known that thousands of soldiers preferred 
to remain sick in quarters under the care of comrades rather than go to 
hospital for treatment. The Pension Office recognizes this by allow- 
ing pensions every day to men who have proven disability occurring in 
the line of duty but who have no hospital record. 

There was also more or less carelessness about keeping the records of 
hospitals. At times it was impossible to keep them. It was rare indeed 
that record was ever made of those who did not remain in hospital 
under treatment for a considerable period of time. So that Private 
Williams’s claim for pension can not be properly opposed because the 
record fails to disclose that he was treated in hospital. Two comrades, 
who are certified to as credible persons, testify that they witnessed the 
accident or occurrence which resulted in the dislocation of Private Will- 
iams’s shoulder, and the colonel of his regiment testifies that he knew 
of the accident and its result by hearing it spoken of among the men at 
thetime. Is anything more needed to satisfy a reasonable person that 
the claimant’s shoulder was dislocated as alleged by him, and that it 
was while he was in the line of his duty? That the injury still exists 
is shown by the examination made by the proper medical officers after 
application was filed in the Pension Office. 

Who that is at all familiar with the proofs furnished in support of 
private claims, allowed by special act of Congress, but that will say the 
proof made by Private Williams is equal, if not superior, to that exist- 
ing in many cases? 

But the President alleges against Williams that he served for nearly 
three years after the accident, and that he waited until several years 
after his discharge before applying for pension. Neither of these ob- 
jections are, in my judgment, tenable. 

There were men retained in the service in all regiments who were 
measurably disabled—men who could not at all times carry a musket— 
who acted as orderlies, as hospital attendants, as cooks, and so forth 
and so on between times, many if not most of whom were always read 
and willing to go into battle, and did so go whenever occasion offered. 
They could not always keep up on the march and endure all the fatigue 
of those who carried a musket constantly. All who are at all familiar 
with army affairs will realize the correctness of this statement; and 
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such men as Williams, who declined to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the existence of a partial disability to be discharged 
and to go home ont of danger, deserve credit rather than adverse criticism. 
Nor is the objection that he waited until many years after the expira- 
tion of his service before applying for pension tenable. 

Such cases are being adjudicated favorably in the Pension Office daily. 
When the war closed the soldiers availed themselves gladly of the op- 
portunity to go back to their homes. They were intent on getting back 
as quickly as possible to the pursnits of peace and the enjoyments of 
home, Very few thought for an instant in that glad hour of applyin 
forpension, The Government was struggling with the fearful finan 
responsibilities of the great contest, and no good soldier desired to add 
to its embarrassment in this regard. In the exultation over the vic- 
tory won, the rejoicing at the opportunity to once more share the de- 
lights of home, full of plans for the future, the soldier took little or no 
account of the aches and pains, the weakened frame, the premature age 
which years of danger, hardship, and exposure had indelibly impressed 
upon his physical being. It was enough that the war was over, that he 
had done his share to bring it to a right conclusion, and that through 
all its perils he had been spared to witness a united country and to go 
home to wife and children and fatherand mother. What cared he then 
ſor money? Was he not rich in self-respect, in the respect of all his fel- 
lows and in the admiration of all mankind? But when he finally came 
to settle down to the affairs of peace he found that important changes 
had occurred, which made it next to impossible that he should assume 
precisely his old place in the community. 

His place in office, shop, school, church, on the farm, had been filled, 
and it was not always possible to get it back again or even a similar 
one. Business had adjusted itself to new men and methods, and he 
was toa certain extent superfluous. He himself was changed. His 
horizon had widened. He had heen a vital and intelligent part of the 
greatest war of modern times—had become accustomed to excitement, 
to danger, to new ideas, new experiences, to great affairs, and the quiet 
uneventful life on the farm, in the village—the ‘‘day of small things 
fretted him, and so he changed his location and went West to new and 
wider fields where his restless energy could find full and free scope. 
The new States and Territories, the plains and the mountains knew 
him. He has subdued nature, reclaimed the desert, populated the 
waste places, quickened all the currents of our national commercial 
life, and contributed to the enduring prosperity of the whole people. 
The-interest and excitement of his campaigns in these new fields 
made him in a measure oblivious of the general impairment of health 
and the specific disabilities resulting from the exposure of his army 
service. So long, at all events, as he was prosperous he would not ap- 
ply for a pension; but finally the physical break-down comes. It is 
preceded or accompanied by financial misfortune, and poverty and want 
even stare the soldier of the Republic in the face. His misfortunes 
are aggravated by the dependence upon him of wifeand children, The 
Government he helped to save at the risk of health and life is rich. 
His own labor in the opening up of new areas to settlement and civili- 
zation have added vastly to the national wealth, but have impover- 
ished him. Now he recalls the Government promise to compensato 
him for disabilities incurred in its service, and he applies for a pension. 
Is he to be told that he waited too long and hence must be denied? 

Ought we not rather tocommend him for his waiting? The Govern- 
ment has had the use of the money due him meanwhile, and his motives 
have been like his services—patriotic. Owing to lapse of time he will 
not be able to make quite so strong a showing on paper as though he had 
applied before witnesses became scattered and died and the recollection 
of details faded out of the minds of survivors. But if he can make a fair 
showing he should not be denied relief. If as is the present case the 
proof does not satisfy the necessary requirements of the Pension Office 
then Congress should afford relief by special act. It has the power to 
waive the production of all proof. Wasit improper thatit should vote 
a pension to Private Williams on the case as made out? The Senate 
has already a bill to pension all ex-Union soldiers who are now 
disabled and dependent upon their labor for support without requiring 
proof connecting the disability with the Army service. The case of 
Private Williamsis much stronger. 

This man was a private soldier. We have passed many bills-for the 
relief of widows of admirals and commodores and generals and colonels, 
and so on, where the pensions have been given solely because of the 
rank of the husband and not upon any pretense whatever that his death 
was occasioned by reason of service in the Army or the Navy. There 
has been no attempt to make connection between them; and the Pres- 
ident has promptly signed all such presented to him except one—that 
of the widow of Major-General Hunter. 

After all this will it be out of place if I say a word in favor of 
the private soldier? I know that when the record of history is made 
up those persons who get special personal mention are the oflicers— 
the major-generals, the brigadier-generals, the colonels, and so on; but 
the men to whom praise is most due are the men who served in the 
ranks; they did the fighting, and it was fighting which alone saved 
the Republic. - 

Their’s the poor pay and wretched food. Not a regiment of volun- 
teers but had as intelligent men in the ranks as the one who com- 
manded the division they belonged to. 
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It is not the least of the merits of the private soldier that he con- 
sented to be commanded by and to.obey implicitly officers whom he 
knew to be incompetent—in many cases all the more hard because 
often officer and private had been boys together; in most cases they 
came from the same locality, from the same ranks in life. The 
private soldier obeyed those appointed over him, no matter how hard 
it went against the grain, because of his patriotic sense of duty. He 
was willing to die and to be forgotten if thereby the Republic might 
live. 

This class of men have had the least recognition. I could look with 
some patience upon the vetoing of a bill to pension at $600 a year the 
widow of a man who had served as an officer and had an officer’s pay 
and emoluments and opportunities in the Army, and who had died from 
a cause which had no relation whatever to Army service. I could well 
see how the President might veto a bill of that kind. And yet the 
President has signed many such bills, bills which give money as a gra- 
tuity pure and simple, and a rate of pension five to six times larger 
than those given to private soldiers by special act. 

Coming back now to the case of private John S. Williams and ac- 
cepting as correct the President’s theory about the testimony, the very 
worst that can be said is that it is proposed to give a gratuity of not 
more than 88 per month to this old soldier who served his country in 
the ranks for four years. Isthatoffensiveto anybody? Suppose Con- 
gress proposes to pick out John S. Williams, who served a whole term 
in the Twelfth Ohio and a part of a term also in the Twenty-third Ohio, 
amounting to four years altogether, and say to him that, in the decline 
of life, by reason of his poverty, it will do a little something to make 
the Jast years of his life comfortable. Is that an unwise and improper 
exercise of the power of Co „or an extravagant use of the public 
money? Letany one who thi itis look over the statutes of the 
United States and see the gratuities that have been given from time to 
time based. upon less merit than that of a soldier who served faithfully 
in the ranks during the entire war. 

Mr. President, the confederacy went down under the blows dealt by 
Private Williams and others of the same class, but I venture to say that 
if the confederacy had triumphed the Southern people would have cheer- 
fully mortgaged their utmost resources in order that their heroes might 
have comfort and ample tion out of the public funds for the serv- 
ice they had rendered in bringing about that triumph. That chival- 
rous people would have stopped at nothing that was consistent with 
their ability to pay to ere er re of that great service. Shall 
the Union be any less regardful of its obligations? I do not believe 
that the men who sit on the other side of the Chamber and who served 
the confederacy under arms will say so, whatever the President may do. 

The maximum sum which this man could get is 88 a month—$96 a 
year. Will that make a great hole in the Treasury? Is that the side 
on which we can afford to err, if we are golng to err at all? 

Mr. President, I say there is no merit worthy of recognition by the 
Government that is equal to the merit of the man who staked life and 
limb and health upon an issue in which he had no personal interest 
other than that which affected him as a member of society, of the great 
body of the people. i 

Since this bill was passed the Senate has passed a bill providing for 
pensioning all who served in the Union Army and who now being in 
straitened circumstances are also disabled in any perceptible degree 
physically, and so to that extent disqualified from earning a livelihood 
by the labor of their hands. I do notthink any one questions the pro- 
priety of that. I do not believe that any one, however constituted he 
may be, however lacking in human sympathy, would say that it was 
a right or a proper thing that there should ever be found in actual want 
and distress, under the shadow of the Stars and Stripes, a single one 
of all the men who helped to make up the Army that saved the coun- 


try. 

Ninety-six dollars a year is not a very great barrier between a man 
and want, and yet John S. Williams, a private soldier of four years’ 
service, poor and broken down and almost helpless, and soon to join 
the great majority, may and probably will be exposed to want if not 
relieved by local charity on account of the lack of this pitiful sum 
which the President by his veto forbids to be given. 

Is this a fair and proper exercise of the rer” eee 
suitable to the sense of justice which ought to ize the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Is this the full measure of his opportunity? 
Are there no greater things of concern to the well-being of the people, 
which being within the proper purview of his high duties, he could 
turn his attention to? Is he sure that in saving $96 a year at the ex- 
pense of Private Williams he is not overlooking greater extravagance 
somewhere else? 

The total amount saved to the Treasury, [have been told by a mem- 
ber of the Pension Committee, if all the vetoes of private pension bills 
by the President should stand will not amount to the salary of the 
President for a year. 

Mr. BLAIR. About half that. 

Mr. PLUMB. About half that, the Senator from New Hampshire 
says. I do not speak of that because there is any relation between the 
two things, but I speak of it in order that I may have some basis of 
comparison between that which is called extravagant and that which is 
recognized as being proper and economical. 


— 


Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE] yes- 
terday in justifying the veto of the President in the Nottage case said, 
I think, that the great peril this.country was under was from the pro- 
pensity to special legislation, and he said also, in substance, that the 
only barrier between the country and that peril was the veto of the 
President. If that is the case, I do not seo what is the use for Congress. 
If the only barrier between the country and destruction from an unwise 
and extravagant appropriation of public money and from the evils of 
special legislation is to be found in the President, why not deposit all 
the power in the President at once and be done with it? Why not take 
away from Congress that whieh, according to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, it so misuses and so abuses, and say to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Lou shall spend the public money; you 
shall perform, according ag your superior judgment shall dictate, all the 
functions which are now performed by Congress? 

I know how difficult it is atthis period, removed so far from the great 
struggle between the Union and the confederacy, to realize what sacri- 
fice was required and what sacrifice was freely made in order that the 
cause of the Union might triumph. I know how liable, how apt we 
are to forget it, to overlook it. But it is wise for us to often recur to it. 
It is by recurring to that time, to the patriotism that was then evinced, 
that we find encouragement and hope for the future. If it were not 
for that, if we had not in our history the spectacle of two millions of 
men voluntarily enlisting for the defense of the country against an 
armed foe, without question as to compensation, and when the war was 
over quietly returning to the duties of peace without asking anything 
for themselves on account of their service, we might well in the clash 
of interests now occurring despair of the Republic; but the patriotism 
that was then manifested still exists, and it will be equal to all future 
emergencies, not necessarily of battle and bloodshed, because those will 
not likely occur, but in the more trying time which will come from 
the contention of interest and rights, which will call for self-sacrifice 
and a wisdom born of a love of country and of liberty. 

And as part of the evidence that we do recall those services, that we 
are not forgetful of them, and that they to-day constitute the hope, 
the belief that the country is not to succumb to foes internal or exter- 
nal, butis to go on and on ‘‘a government of the people and by the 
people and for the people, growing stronger each succeeding genera- 
tion, we can afford to give liberally to relieve the necessities of those 
who rendered this service. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the Senate of the United States 
will fail in the recognition that it has the chance to give of the service 
of one of that great army to whom the country owes its power, its 
prosperity, and its existence; will not deny the application of Private 
Williams for such pension, as coupled with the little labor he is able 
to do, will keep the wolf from the door and serve to show him thatthe 
Republic which he served has not forgotten him in his hourof need. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. President, I would not seek the floor 
just at this moment, because I have a distaste to make any opposition 
to appeals, I will not say to the kindly and better feelings of one’s nat- 
ure but of any character, yet I do not wish to submit to a misconstruc- 
tion of the remarks which I had the honor to submit to the Senate 
yesterday. 

I did not say or mean to say that the President of the United States 
was the sole obstacle to the encroachments of corruption in special leg- 
islation in this country. I am aware, for one, that there isan honest, 
pea sentiment always existing and always abiding with tbe great 

y of the people of this country, and which in any emergency being 
appealed to, in my judgment, will sustain the institutions and form of 
our Government. But I did mean to say that among the methods 
and agencies provided by the wisdom of the men who founded this Goy- 
ernment was the conservative power lodged with the Executive of the 
nation, that conservative power being the veto power. And I turn to 
my friend from Kansas, who made this reflection, and ask him if in his 
own knowledge and within the knowledge of every man in this coun- 
try there is not an insidious encroachment being made upon our pop- 
ular institutions through the various representative forms of our Gov- 
ernment in the al legislation that is sought. 

Sir, in proof of this may I appeal to the record of New York, may I 
appeal to the record of Chi may I appeal to the record of State 
Legislatures, may I a to the history of Congress itself, to attest the 
fact that in the multiplied applications which are being made to these 
representative forms of our Government for jobs, for individual profit, 
for special legislation, great harm and great injury is coming into our 
form of government. And it is only in periodic revolutions made by 
the people themselves that safety hitherto has been found—I mean in 
recent years—and to-day when we find an Executive with nerve and 

and wisdom and discretion, who is ready and willing in the 
thankless job that the President is now in in vetoing or put- 
ting his foot upon special legislation, he is doing a service to the great 
body of the people equal in magnitude to that rendered by its soldiery 
upon the field of battle. And the intimation made that the President 
of the United States is not in sympathy with those who in time past 
have preserved our Government, have preserved its honor and its in- 
tegrity, does him injustice, because if you compare the number of bills 
(andwill undertake to say that I am correct in that estimate) that 
have been vetoed by the President with the number of bills that have 
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been rejected by the Pension Committees of the two Houses, you would 
see that the Pension Committees have rejected more applications than 
the President has vetoed. Shall the Pension Committees of the two 
Houses be called derelict in duty or wanting in sympathy with the 
soldiers of this country because they do not favorably pass every claim 
that is submitted to them? That kind of logie will not do, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It does injustice to the members of the committees; it does in- 
3 to the Senate; it does injustice to the President of the United 
tates. 

But the argument is made, and was made yesterday, that up to the 
commencement of this administration the history of the country showed 
one hundred and nine vetoes, and that the history of this administra- 
tion shows about an equal number. Sir, will the gentleman who made 
that comparison in order to make it just go back in the hi of the 
Government and make the comparison as to the number of bills intro- 
duced into the first Congresses of the United States and the number of 
bills introduced in this Congress? Will gentlemen who want to do 
justice to the President take the number of pension bills that have 
been introduced in former Congresses and bills that have been intro- 
duced in this—will they take the number of bills that have been ap- 
proved by the Presidents. heretofore and the number of bills that have 
been approved by President Cleveland, then make the comparison and 
let it run all through? And I venture in doing so it will be seen that I 
was justified yesterday when I said that this will demonstrate, first, 
the sympathy of the President with the soldiers of this country, N, 
next, his fidelity to the trust the people have committed to his hands. 

I repeat, sir, and it.is well to do it, that when you come to look to 
the pension-roll of this country it is a roll of honor, intended so to be, 
recognized by the soldiers of the country as a roll of honor. Then 
compare for one moment the record that is in this case presented to us. 
In 1862 it appears that in loading a wagon this soldier’s arm is dislo- 
cated. He continues in the service for three years after. No com- 
plaint, no hospital treatment, no surgeon’scertificate. Twenty years, 
or at least ten years, after close of war he applies for a pension. 

Sir, take that record and compare it (and I speak of instances before 
the Pension Committee) with the brilliant one of Stannard, of Vermont. 
Take it and compare it with Eagan’s magnificent record. Takeitand 
compare it with the heroic one of Sergeant Plunkett, of Massachusetts. 
Those men are entitled to have their names enrolled high upon that 
record of honor, and no man has been found who will dispute their 
right to that position. But take this case, not as Sergeant Plunkett 
with his arms taken off by the shot of the enemies of his country, as he 
seeks upon each occasion at the loss of an arm to plant the flag of his 
country in advance of his marching comrades, and ask me, ask any man 
who is willing to render tribute to the fidelity of a soldier, if this be 
the record that you ought to make in making up the roll of honor. I 
think not. 

Mr, PLUMB. I wish to quote from the speech of the Senator from 
Tennessee yesterday to show that he gave a wider application to this 
subject than he is willing to-day to claim for it. 

Special and individual legislation— 

He said— 

Special and individual legislation is largely the result of the last few years; 
and, sir, may I not appeal to United States Senators here to-day if they will not 
agree with me that the t danger to popular institutions is the increase of 
special legislation, or job legislation, or individual profit secured by lation 
that has permeated the municipal bodies of the country, e town 
corporation up to the Congress of the United States? These special individual 
iste a DON e Seal CEDETTE ACARI ENA eo OA OT toa te 
President Cleveland, I have this, that he knows and realizes this great danger to 
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pular form of government, and that he has the nerve, the co: „and the 
om to grapple with it, although it come in this insidious, AOAN form. 


That I thought was very fairly stating that nobody else had such 
courage and especially that Congress lacked it. In the next place, that 
language was used upon a pension bill. It had, I think, reference to 
the case of Nottage which was beforethe Senate then. It has reference 
to the case of John S. Williams, which I am bound to conclude the 
Senator believes to be special legislation, job legislation, and legisla- 
tion for individual profit. 

I doubt if the Senator from Tennessee would find a very ardent ad- 
mirer in the President for his defense of him when he says he thinks 
in vetoing these bills he is rendering greater service to the country than 
the soldiers themselves rendered on the field of battle. I am at least 
willing to have the comparison made as the Senator has made it, and 
leave the country to say whether the vetoing of bills pensioning the pri- 
vate soldiers of the Union Army by giving them practically infinitesi- 
mal sums as compared with their necessities is a service equal to the 
service which they rendered when they interposed their bodies in front 
of the enemies of the country and in defense of the institutions of the 
country. 

Mr. President, there is a degree of merit, of course, among all these 
men, and yet it is not claimed that the man who lost an arm is a more 
meritorious soldier than the man who escaped that particular form of 
disfigurement, Many a man served through the Army without being 
wounded. General Grant was not wounded; and yet can any one 
measure his service because of wounds upon that basis? Has the 
country ever made any distinction of that kind? It never has. It 


simply has asked the question, did this person serve as a soldier; was 
he faithful in that he did not desert, and has he been disabled? 

In this case while of course the name of John S. Williams will not 
beas attractive to the ordinary mind as that of Sergeant Plunkett who 
lost two arms, while he does not carry with him perhaps that same vis- 
ible connection between his disability and his service, at the same time 
he served four years where he was ordered toserve, where he was placed 
by direction of his superior officers; the Government received hisserv- 
ice, was willing to get it, was glad to get it; and to-day he is disabled 
and poor, broken in health, in the decline of life, ready to fall upon the 
charity of his neighbors; aud yet the vice of special legislation needs 
to be emphasized by denying to John S. Williams that which is due to 
him 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, John S. Williams enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier in Company K, Twelfth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in July, 
1861, and so far as this meager record shows, served continuously until 
the 26th of July, 1865. He was, however, firsta private in Company K, 
Twelfth Ohio Volunteers, and afterward in Company C, Twenty-third 
Ohio Volunteers. Here is the record. We have not the details of it. 

In 1861, when the soldiers were called out for the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Union, by law we promised to those who should 
be disabled by reason of disease contracted or wounds received in the 
line of duty that they should be granted a pension, and that the widows 
and orphans of those who should die from disease contracted or wounds 
received in the service in the line of duty should likewise be pensioned. 
Since that time we have enacted sundry laws granting pensions to those 
who had become disabled for manual Jabor by reason of disease con- 
tracted while in the service in the line of duty, or from wounds re- 
ceived in the service in the line of duty. 

Mr. Williams applied fur a pension and his application was rejected 
in 1882. Iam not sure that the record gives the date of the rejection, 
but it was rejected in 1882 when the Pension Office wasunder the con- 
trol of General Dudley, a gallant soldier and one disabled for manual 
labor. Why was it rejected? It was rejected because General Dud- 
ley said the proof did not show that Mr. Williams received this injury 
while in the service in the line of duty. 

Let us examine that question. Where was this injury received? It 
was not a wound; it was not a disease in the line of sickness, It was 
an injury to or a dislocation of the shoulder. When was this disloca- 
tion of the shoulder received? In 1862 while ferrying troops across a 
river. 

Now, mark the time. In 1862 Mr. Williams received this disloca- 
tion of the shoulder while ferrying troops across a river. With a dis- 
located shoulder in 1862 he continues in the service until July, 1865. 
After a lapse of many years he a for a pension on the ground of 
physical disability existing for manual labor by reason of this disloca- 


| tion of the shoulder in 1862. He was unable, as the report shows, to 


furnish the testimony of the doctors, surgeons, and officers who knew 
him, alleging that they were dead. He presents the testimony of com- 
rades. It is presented to General Dudley, himself a soldier, and Gen- 
eral Dudley says that this man is not entitled to a pension under the 


law. That was in 1882. 


Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator will allow me, let me state to him 
that he ought to tell usin advance that that is the case with every such 
bill that comes here; that is to say, the Pension Office has decided that 
under the Jaw as they construe it and the rules of evidence laid down 
for them, and by them perhaps, but for them at all events, all the eases 
which they reject are in the same condition. The Senator ought not to 
put himself in the attitude of saying that this is conclusive evidence 
to Congress for rejecting it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No. 

Mr. PLUMB. Or he ought not to dwell upon that, because here we 
consider it as an original case. 

. COCKRELL. Ihave understood it to be the rule in the Com- 
mittee on Pensions of the Senate not to entertain pension claims. until 
they have been first presented to the Pension Office and disallowed 
there, but I have always understood, until this session at least, that 
the Pension Committee reported cases where by reason of some tech- 
nicality the pension claim could not be allowed by the Pension Office, 
and not because absolutely there was a want of proof. 

The point I am making is this: Here is a soldier receiving a disloca- 
tion of the shoulder, mark you, in 1862. He continues in the service 
until July, 1865. He then fails to apply for a pension until many years 
afterward and until his officers and the surgeons and others are dead. 
Then he comes in with the testimony of two or three comrades, and Gen- 
eral Dudley, himself a soldier, rejects the pension claim because there 
is not evidence to show that this disability, which it is now claimed ex- 
ists, originated in the service in the line of duty. 

That was done in 1882, and for over three years this claimant failed 
to make any application to the Pension Office for a reconsideration or 
pk perc his case. Any one familiar with pension business knows 
that the Pension Office is ready at any and all times to reopen and re- 


consider claims when additional evidence is presented; it is a constant 
thing; and here this case remains now from 1882 to the present time 
without any application made, so far as the evidence goes to show that 
any effort was made, to have the case reopened or reconsidered; and 
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then an appeal is made to Congress and Congress passes a bill placing 
him upon the pension-list, and the President vetoes it. 

Now, why? Was there any reasonable ground to suppose that this 
injury was not received in the service in the line of duty? Was Gen- 
eral Dudley wrong when he decided that this disability did not origi- 
nate in the service in the line of duty? 

Mr. HARRISON. That was not the decision at all, if the Senator 
will allow me. It was simply that the proof offered was not sufficient 
to show that it did so originate, not that it did not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am stating what the record shows, and the Sen- 
ator can interpret it as he chooses. 

The case was rejected then, and it comes without any additional tes- 
timony to Congress and Congress the bill and the President ve- 
toes it. Let us now see his ground for vetoing it. The President says: 

This claimant enlisted in 1881. ms alleges that his N — dislocated in 
1862 while ferrying troops across a river. The records of the War Department 
fail to furnish any information as to the alleged injury. He served afterward 
until 1865 and was . His claim for pension was rejected by the Pen- 
sion Bureau in 1882, twenty years after the time he N as the date of his in- 


jury; and after such . for the u ory nat- 
a his proof.that the doctors, surgeons, and officers who knew hina are 


that the injury complained of is ey. a dislocation of the 
shoulder, and in view of the other facts developed in the case, I think the Pen- 
sion Bureau arrived at a correct conclusion when this claim was rejected. 


Mr. PLUMB. I notice the Senator emphasized the fact that it was 


merely a dislocation of the shoulder.“ I ask him if he does not hold 
that to be a pensionable disability? 
Mr. There is no question of it, but how did it occur? 


In 1862 in service in the line of duty, and the soldier remained in the 
Army, ‘orming duty, until 1865. 

Mr. PLUMB. Does not the Senator think that an injury of that 
kind might have been apparently latent during a period of time? But 
the point I make is that the President says, and the Senator emphasizes 
it in such a way that I presume he thinks there is great merit in that 
declaration, that it was ‘‘merely a dislocation of the shoulder,’’ as 
though that was one of the things which would not be pensionable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course it would be pensionable. 

It does seem to me that the position taken by the President is cor- 
rect, We have promised pensions to the soldiers, and they will re- 
ceive them. There is no disposition on the part of any one to deny to 
soldiers disabled by reason of disease contracted or wounds received in 
the service in the line of duty pensions as we have promised them in 
the law; but is it right, is it proper, is it just that weshall make a gen- 
eral rule and a general law and apply that to all except a few who may 
have Congressional influence? That is the question. If this applicant 
is entitled to a pension there are hundreds, there are thousands of others 
of a like class entitled to a rar ye and relief should be provided by 

general legislation, not by special legislation. 

8 5 PLUMB. The Senator by innuendo of those who have 
Co ional influence. I ask him if he would apply that remark to 
those for whom he has himself introduced private pension bills? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I donot apply it to those introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas any more than to those introduced by myself. I 
have introduced a bill for all those who ask it, but I know nothing 
about the facts of the case. Ido not recall that I have introduced a 
pension bill for more than probably one or two persons whom I per- 
sonally knew; but if a soldier writes to me that his claim has been re- 
hin in the Pension Office and asks me to introduce a special bill for 

relief, if I have time I apply to the Pension Office to know the 
onde upan which the case was rejected, and if I ascertain then that 
ko can e no additional proof, that his case is complete as far as it 
can be made, I introduce a bill for his relief and leave it to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions to say whether he is entitled to a pension or not. 
If it is a case where I think he ought to furnish additional evidence, 
I advise him to apply to the Pension Office and have the case reopened 
and reconsidered. 

I think that it is our duty, instead of passing these individual pen- 
sion bills, to pass a general law which will place all who are in a cer- 
tain condition 2 a perfect equality. 

Mr. CULLOM. We can not do that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We may not still be able to reach all, I admit 
that; there will be exceptions; but I think we are making entirely too 
many exceptions. We ought to pass general laws soas to place all the 
soldiers in like condition upon a perfect equality. This is just, this is 
right, this is fair, and it is what we promised them in 1862 when they 
were asked to volunteer in defense of the integrity of the Union. 

Mr.CULLOM. The Senator is aware that the Senate has passed one 
bill twice putting all the soldiers substantially upon an equality, but 
the other branch of Congress declines to pass it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) di- 
recting payment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the amend- 


ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5196) to detach certain counties 
from the United States judicial district of California, and create the 
United States judicial district of Southern California, 

The m further announced that the House had receded from its 
amendment to the bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the Phoenix National 
Bank, of the city of New York. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 885) to relieve the State of Colorado from charges on ac- 
count of ordnance stores farnished to the State and Territory; 

A bill 12 R. — for the relief of William Huntington; and 

A bill (H. R. 8596) for the relief of Beaufort Lee and others. 


MILITARY SITE ON LAKE MICHIGAN. 


Mr. CULLOM. I ask to take up the joint resolution (S. R. 78) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to accept certain lands, &c., near Chi- 
cago, Ill., for the purpose of fixing a time for its consideration in the 
first part of the coming session of Con The Senator from Ken- 
oy (Mr. Beck] has been opposing the joint resolution, and I have 

uded that 11 is not worth while to try to get it through the Senate 
at this session. I understand that the Senator from Kentucky is will- 
ing that a time shall be fixed forits consideration the first part of next 
session. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGAN] who is now 
absent desired to have this measureacted upon. There were objections 
made from Cincinnati, Newport, and other places where there are now 
military reservations and I told him that I would not oppose 
its coming up but that I should oppose its passage. I think under the 
circumstances it had better go over until the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of December when everybody can be here and there may 
be a fair judgment upon it. Iam not sure that I shall be opposed to 
it after farther consideration. 

Mr. CULLOM. In view of the Poba that the joint resolution 
can not be passed at this session, I am willing that it shall be post- 
poned until the first Tuesday after the first Monday in December. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the joint res- 
olution is before the Senate, and it will beostponed until the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in December. 

Mr. HARRIS. And make it a special order at that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illinois ask 
that it be made a special order? 

Mr. CULLOM, Yes, I ask that it be made a special order for that 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois to make the joint resolution a special order for 
the time named. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds of the Senators present voting 
in the affirmative). 

TREASURY SURPLUS. 

Mr. ALLISON submitted the os report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pay- 
ment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In line 8 of said amendment strike out the word“ President” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words 83 of the Treasury; “ in line 9 strike 
out the words “ direct the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend ” and insert in 


lieu thereof the word postpone; 95 in line 12 strike out the word “ suspension“ 
and insert the word “ postponement” in lieu thereof; and the Senate agree to 


the same. 
Amendment No. 2: That the Senate 3 from its amendment No. 2. 
= ALLISON, 


N. W. ALDRICH, 

J. B. BECK, 
Managers on aaa of the Senate, 
575 MON 


Managers on 1 part of the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate agree to the report of the 
conference committee, and I ask that the joint resolution may be read 
as it will stand if the report be agreed to, and I hope it will be placed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will be when it is read, of course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read as 
it is recommended to be amended by the committee of conference. 

The Chicf Clerk read as follows: 


A joint resolution (H. Nes. 186) directing aing of the surplusin the Treasury 
on the public debt. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That whenever the sur- 
5 or balance in the Treasury, including amount held for redemption of United 

tates notes, shall exceed thes sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, 
the duty of the Secretary of the to apply such excess, in sums not less 
than ten millions per month, during the existence of any such 3 or excess, 
to the payment of the interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States pay- 
able at the option of the Government. The surplus or balance herein referred 
to shall be the available surplus, ascertained according to the form of statement 
of the United States Treasurer, of the assets and liabilities of the Treasury of 
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the United States employed on June 90, 1886: Provided, That no call shall be | be n to maintain the public credit unimpaired; and that such postpone- 

made under the provisions of this resolution until a sum to the call is in va ape reasons for, shall be reported to Congress within ten days 

ther. That the Searetary et Te eee. e Treas. Sim e 855 zi rá 

ry, over and above tho forego ing suma, a working balance not exceeding $20,- | Mr. ALLISON. I also ask that the statement of assets and liabili- 
and whenever, in the case of any extraordinary em i 886 laced i RECORD immedia — 

existing, and when, because thereof, IE hopala of the 3 the Treas- a es of fre s t 2 9 ed. the . kely tol 

atA the public interests shall require it, he may, by written order, postpone the owing. 0 8 
farther call for the payment of such indebtedness for such period of time as shall! The statement referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing the assets and liabilities of the Treasury from the latest returns received from the several assistant treasurers, mints, and assay offices 
of the United States, and national-bank depositories. 


Gold: 
Coin „n... 3 
SS RN S 


e A A E NERE NEI A A E E A saber A AA SA ENA SATAR 


S TT A A A e A — — — 


/// AA dapoeasateaniee 
Silver: 
Standard eee ne ——— es 
Bullion 


Less — on hand. A 
Nn L OIA E VE UNNA EN AEAEE TEE E SEES TE ERA 
National-bank notes ms 
Totals. . . . . — = TEN 931, 418 40 410, 600 00 
Public debt and in ma . e 
Interest due noe ae 


Accrued interest. . .. . . 
Matured debt. . . . 
Interest on matured debt... ....... 8 
Debt bearing no interest. .. . — 
Interest on noifie Railroad bonds due and unpaid. — — — 
Accrued interest on Pacific Niro ends secponecsonashonssesassasccosaveasbooens 


Fractional eu vedeemaed uaisa 
United States bonds and interest redeemed 
Interest checks and coupons paid . .. 


eserve for redemption of Ünited States notes, “acts of 1875 and 1 SPRIE ODN emen 
— held for red a of notes of national banks “failed,” Ain liquidation,” ‘and re- 
ducing circulation“. DEONAR TRAA E baleen oaaneipapeiuatarees! 60, 146, 726 
Fund held for redemption of national ‘gold-bank notes — 101,979 
Five per cent, fund for redemption of national-bank notes 445,114 


National-bank notes in process of Sasian 


Post-Office De: ent account . = Bi 2. 
Disbursing Oilers ? balances. . . . . 19, 


Currency and minor coin redemption account.. 
Fractional silver coin redemption account. . . . . .. .. .. 


8 and exchange account ............ 
‘Treasurer's transfer and drafts 8 * 
Treasurer United States, agent for paying interest o 


ee 


Interest on District of Columbia bonds paid —: —— 


75,191, 100 98 


29, 282, 495 66 
NOD A ⁰⁰ʒ w- Mec a AEN 777... Set as AA We a Te a | 509,894, 109 67 | 405,420,504 06 | 104,478, 605 61 


C. N. JORDAN, Treasurer United States. 
TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1886. 


I would also be glad to havethe consent of the Senate to place in the | is the next statement immediately following the joint resolution and 
RECORD the statement of assets and liabilities of July 31, 1886, which | the statement of June 30, 1886. The statement follows: 


Statement showing the assets and liabilities of the Treasury from the latest returns received from the several assistant treasurers, mints, and assay offices 
of the United States, and national-bank depositories. 


Assets. Liabilities. | Balances, 


£233, 651,522 45 


F 
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Statement showing the assets and liabilities of the Treasury from the latest returns received, &c.—Continued. 


Balances. 


n. —————ͤV0 . . . . . .. . . . . 2 . ͤ ——— — . —— — ꝓ.— . . . . . . .. .. . . . . . . te soeseenees 


Certiſleates. . 4 pate 
Less amount on hand.. 


Net silver 
United States not 
Oertifleates 
Less amount on han 

F 19, shi 000 00 


Net United States notes L pied AE NITA EA CE E ENR EA A NOSE A A A A .. NEESS 21,939, 142 44 
National-bank notes . . . we EA 499 < 
Deposits in national-bank depositories .....s... . 15, 000 214 4 rent 
475, 967, 372 21 


PORN ccccssa carter / R sgahwvosane> e Siiasaar 


Public debt and interest: 

Interest due and unpaid ...... 
Accrued interest..... 
Matured debt. . 
Interest on matured debt.. 
Debt bearing no interest 
Interest on fie Railroad bonds due and unpaid.. 5 
Accrued interest on Pacific Railroad bonds. . . one Sit 


Fractional meer redeemed.. 
Interest and coupons pai 


$97, 745, 919 56 


499 


181, 387,561 00 294. 579. 811 21 


—: ͤ . ¾ ͤ cA————P———————— tevberh ca%s . 
Reserve ſor 1 of United States notes, acts of 1875 and 1882. ote 
Fund held for emption of notes of national banks 3 in liquidation,” and re- 

ducing eirculatlon“ .. . . — 


Fund held for redemption of national gold-bank notes 
Five per cent. fund for redemption of national-bank RO cones 
National- bank notes in process of redemption..... 
Post-Office De ONE account. sss . 5,092,118 
Disbursing officers’ balances. . .. . . 22,765, 
Undistributed assets of failed national ban 757, 
Currency and minor coin redemption account. 5, 
Fractional silver coin redemption acoount 89, 
Redemption and e: —— 5. 
Treasurer's transfer checks and drafts outsta: socos 3,553, 
Treasurer United States, agent for paying interest District o! 0 909, 
Interest on District of Columbia bonds paid. . . eee sree eee seiss seer | 
Totals... 4. AA | 479,830,244 33 | 399, 623, 918 35 | 
. TTT EA 
‘ 77 not avaliable: | | 
Minor coin... . E AEO 8 — 343,201 94 | 
Anne — 28,927,916 63 


1 1 i] 


5008, 788, 160 96 | 399,623,918 35 | 109, 134, 242 61 


Í | 


Aggregate.. 


C. N. JORDAN, Treasurer Uniled Slates. 
TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, Washington, D. C., July 31, 1886. 


Mr. EDMUNDS, May I ask the Senator from Iowa to have putin| Mr. EDMUNDS. Is it understood that they may go in the REC- 
the RECORD in the same connection the Treasury statement of the pub- | ORD? ; 
lic debt which was issued on those same two dates? It will bringall| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that that 
together, not only the assets and liabilities in the Treasurer’s Office’ but | order is made. The tables are not furnished. It is presumed the Re- 


the statement of the sg debt for those two periods. porter will obtain them. 
Mr. ALLISON, Ihave no objection to those two statements also | Mr. ALLISON. I will furnish the two statements to the Reporter. 
being inserted. The statements referred to aré as follows: 


Statement of the public debt of the United States for the month of June, 1886. 
INTEREST-BEAHING DEBT. l 


Title of loan. Authorizing act. | Rate. (When redeemable. | Interest payable. 
Loan of July 12, 188... . . . . esse — — | DOB 1N ABCD, ( tute A., N., F., and M, 
Funded loan of 1591... pane oe July 14, 70, and Jan. 20, 71. M., J., S., and D, 
Funded loan of 1907... x ad July 14, 7, and Jan. 20, 71. J., A., J., and O. 
d February 26, 1879. Do. 


i July 23, 1868. =A Jan. and July. 


Average date of 


j 
Amount. | maturity. 


January 16, 1895... ... . 


$2, 362, 000 ee 

640,000 00 November 1, 1895 Le.) March 19, 1895. 

1, 600, 000 

1,440, 000 SAAS FIG cast ioccrport A eek T A E S „ L 

Bonds issued to Pacific railroads . ... .. . is = ooo January 18, 1896. 

712, 000 January 1, 1897. 
904; 952 , January 1, 1898. 
004, 560 | January i 1899. 


= su | : 
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Statement of the public debt of the United States—Continued. 


Amount outstanding. 


Title of loan. Interest due | Accrued in- 


Aggregate of interest-bearing debt. . . . senses 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 


Old debt r EPEE N .| Matured at various dates prior to January 1, Is ses} $57,665 00 $64,174 81 
Mexican indemnity stock 1 Matured at various dates in 1851 and 1852......... Si 1,104 91 85 74 
Loan of 1847 93 ae soba December 31, .. E ASAE 1,250 00 22 O 
Bounty-land scrip ...... s.. $ 175 00 210 06 
Texan indemnity stock 000 00 2,945 00 
Loan of 18358. . .... . — — 2.000 00 125 00 
Loan 271880 . ened 10, 000 00 600 60 
Five-twenties of 1862, (called). 25, «| 6 Matured r 1,1871, and at Subseque 268, 350 00 273 18 
ae of June, 1864, | June 30, t- «| per .| Matured Noreh 13, 1875, and at — — dates... 44, 250 00 239 OL 
Five-twenties of 1865 verve March 3, 1865. 6 per „| Matured 8 15, — 5 and at su ent dates. 36,850 00 2,650 71 
Ten- ſorties of 1864 (called)... March 3,1864.. 5 per .| Matured July 9, niy 9 207%; and at ubsequent — 85, 100 00 5,042 88 
Consols of 1865 (cal 2 .| March 3, 1865. „| per Matured A S77, and at subsequent 242,880 00 145 48 
Consols of 1867 (called a — — 6 per Matured AT 1, 1879, and at subsequent dates. 4, 150 00 25, 468 61 
Consols of 1868 (called) - s per Matured Jul A E AE Ua NAE EAE 74,550 00 9,307 49 
February, 5 6 per Matured L UED — 8,000 00 2,640 00 
Funded loan, 1881 called)... Jos 14. * 2, 71.15 per cent. . ss May 21, 1881 fend at subsequent dates. . . 148, 700 00 5H 88 
Funded loan, 1881 (called)... July 14. 70: January 20, 71. 5 aaea ck Matu. May 21, 1881 'and and at subsequent dates. 111,950 00 4,633 87 
in 
per cent. 

eee March 2, 1881... . 6 per cent. ... Matured July 1, 1881. eee 3,950 00 730 50 
Pro 2 and Aug, i July 17 — 7 August 5,1861. s per cent.... Matured June 30, 1881. . 1 e 1383, 780 00 722 00 

Loan o! yan ugust, 

(called). . . ossosa 3 July 17 and August 5, 1881. Spar osni ooe Matured December 24,1881, and at subsequent dates...) 105,850 00 1,083 49 
Loan of 1863 (81!) | „ ANANE NEIERE, 31, 650 00 509 90 
Loan of 1863 (’81’s), called. Matured ‘August 1, 1882, and at subsequent dates. 15, 650 00 144 48 
Loan of July 12,1882 (called)... July 12, 1882 «| Matured December 1, 1883, and at su uent dates. . . 7,345,400 00 24. 096 36 
Treasury notes prior to 1810... Various, prior to 1846.. vs tos percent Matured at various dates from 1838 to 1814. $2,425 35 2, 662 06 

July 22, 1846. | yy to 6 per cent. . Matured at various dates 1848. a 5,900 00 200 60 

Jan cent. 950 00 57 00 

3 to 6 per cent... 1,700 00 99 00 

rent. Matured March 1, 1863........... 3,000 00 361 50 

.3 per cent. 15, 800 00 1,011 89 

5 per cent. 36,795 00 1,851 85 

5 per cent... 29,750 00 1,343 90 

cent.. 197,170 00 40,518 58 

per cent. 190, 300 00 138, 673 OL 

ficates of indebtedness... cent. assess 4,000 00 253 48 
Temporary loan. ... . . 4 per cent... 2,960 00 244 19 
3 per cent. Piny a (called). Maren 22 77 67 ; July 25, 68. 3 per cent. 5,000 00 394 31 
Aggregate of debt on which interest has ceased since maturity. EEO N EAEI NETA S 22 2 9, 704,445 26 224,020 42 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


å 


Old demand notes. . . July 17,1861; acd 1 1 „„ 
Legal-tender notes.. Feb Aes = 25, 1862; July 11,1862; March 3, T TORNER 
Certificates of deposit. 3 June 8, 1872 — ————. onni 
Less amount held in ‘Treasurer's 6 —ů— 
Gold certificates..........c0.000 se March 3, 1863, and July — 5). ene — 
ö Less amount held in Treasurer's cash. 
Silver certiſleates. . . . | February 28, 1878.......... 
Less foes heid in Treasurer's cash 
Fractional currency ....... pasga) July 17,1862; March 3,1863; June — og — SENETA S 3 3 
Less amount estimated as lost or destroyed, act of June 21,1879... „ 
6, 954, 087 52 
Aggregate of debt bearing no interest . . ... . . 8 8 3 „ 3 VVT | 536, 103, 148 52 
RECAPITULATION. 8 
Principal. | Interest. | Total. 
| 
Interest-bearing debt......Bonds at 4} per cent .. eee Se 
Bonds at 4 per cent 
at 3 per cent. 
Refunding 
Navy pension fund. at 


, 210, 637,612 00 | $12,800,514 88 | $1,223, 408, 126 88 
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Statement of the publie debt of the United States—Continued. 


Interest-bearirg debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity SOE ESE 

Debt bearing no interest......0ld demand and legal a notes .. 
Certificates of deposit .. 


536, 103, 148 52 


Total. 1. 769, 529, 741 08 
Less cash items available for r reduction of the debt... =.. 
Less reserve beld for 9 United States notes. — — 
305, 202, 247 73 


1, 464, 327, 493 35 
75,191, 109 95 


883 40 
1,398, 198, 251 74 


—— —Pœl—hä Q v 


eee 


Total d available We — Dees 
Net cash in ro nner —— aes . 


Debt, less cash in 8 July, aoe — — 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury, June 1, 1886... = 


Decrease of debt during the month... 
Decrease of debt during year ending June 30, 1886 . . . . . . eee, 


————.ꝛ—ͤ—————U—Qͤ—97. t 7 — E 2———————— 2 2 2 


e 


eee eee 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


for 
Gold held for gold 
Silver held for silver 
ited States 


Total avaliable feb ed ction: OF A SEDENS — — ER 
Held for redemption of United States notes, acts January 14, 1875, and July 12, 1882. . . . .. 8 F 
for — rr of the debt: z j y 33, 


Unavailable 
Fractional silver coin. 
Minor coin. 


Certificates held as cash : 
tender 


—— — ————kͤ—— —— . — . —. 8.04, 681 OG 


——— . —k— 2 — sevecnsecees 377,814 


Net cash balance on hand. . . .. .. . .. wess neess sees 
Total cash in the Treasury as shown by Treasurer's general account. .. .. .. . . ... sescensesenesepersessesversenssocensrsesecnec 


COMPARISON. 


Cash in the Treasury. 


vailable for reduction 


A of the 
Gold held for gold certificates „ — . — 
he! silver certificates actually ae — 
United a eld for . = ene 
and interest .. . 
Total available for reduction of the debt. . ... . . ee 
Reserve fund: 
Held for redem nof United States notes, acts January 3 
eee . a a A O OUND OO E oaaae i 100,000, 000 09 
Unavailable for reduction of the debt: : 
Fractional soy coin. 
Minor coin... 


Certificates held as — 


202, 164, 274 28 


$85, 234 51 


— 9, 781,088 00 | B00; eln ee 
8 8 5 8 ae . 


Total cash in the 8 as shown by Treasurer's general account. 
Net increase in cash. . . .... TTT 3 — 


eee 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt, as appears from the books and treasurer's returns in the Treasury Department at the close of busi- 


ness June 30, 1886, 
C. S. FAIRCHILD, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Statement of the public debt of the United States for the month of July, 1886. 
INTEREST-BEARING DEBT.’ 


Title of loan. Authorizing act. Rate. When redeema- | Interest payable. 


Loan of July 12, 1882... . . . 
Funded loan of 1891... 
Funded loan of 1907... 


Navy pension fund. 
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INTEREST-BEARING DEBT—Continued. 


Title of loan. Average date of maturity. 


Bonds issued to Pacific ruilroads. eee 


088 12 

000 00 

221 50 

674 66 

000 00 

it 117 56 

176, 488, 750 00 | 1, 296, 604, 112 101 84 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 


4 to 6 per cent...) Matured at various dates prior to January 1, 1837. $57, 665 $64,174 8L 
5 .esseee| Matured at various dates in 1851 and 1852. 1,104 85 
6 1,250 22 
6 cent. 3.175 210 06 
Texan 5 cent. 20, 000 2,945 00 
ee 25% 25 
Five-twenties of 1862 (called). 6 Matured Onai lari and d at subsequent dates TAUN 268, 300 204 10 
Five-t of June, 1864 6 Matured November 13, 1875, and at subsequent dates... 44,250 236 61 
eee Mareh 3 peos, 288 2282 
o «| Marci 5 
Consols of 1365 ealed) s| March 3, 212,350 145 48 
Console of 1307 (called) March 3, 1865. 439, 900 25,234 64 
Consols of 1868 ees. March 3, 1865. 74, 550 9,307 49 
Loan of F. 3 a 8. 8,000 2, 640 00 
Funded loan, — led) July 14, 1870; 147, 200 498 96 
Funded ions, 1681 called). July 14, 1870: — 25 1871... 
Matured December 23, 1882, — 99, 950 4,461 50 
Oregon war debt. . . . .. March 2, 1861... . . «f 6 per cent. / Matured July 4. 1881. 9 8,950 730 50 
Loan of Jul . Aug., 1881... July 17 and Aug. 5, 1881. ... . 6 per cent. . Matured June 30, 1881 . 720 50 
Loany of July and Aug., 1861, 7 17 and Aug. 5, 1861......... ve ek ae ook Matured December 24, 1881. and a at subsequent dates. 105, 350 1,025 09 
u per 
Loan of 1863 (81s, ). Matured Jume 30, 1881...........0..c0000 sessessersecenessscesssessesonses 31, 250 497 90 
Loan of 1863 fae Matured August I, 1882, and at subsequent dates. 15, 650 144 48 
t. 
Loan of July 12, 1882 (called „| 3 per cent. Matured a 883, and at su nent dates 3,038, 600 13. 965 35 
‘Treasury not ‘pri to to 6 per cent. Matured at tes from 1883 to 1844... . 82,425 2,662 06 
to 6 per cent. e pe andme ot various Gates in abet ona Ini 5,900 200 60 
siot paipoar Matured at various dates in 1848 and 1849. 950 57 00 
6 per Matured at various dates in 1858 and 1859....... .. . 1,700 99 00 
Come Matured March 1, — 3, 000 364 50 
$ per cent. Matured August 19 and “October 1, 517 RES ROARS SS 15, 800 1,011 89 
Sper cent.. Matured at various dates in To ESS — 36,745 1.849 35 
3, 1863... s per cent Matured at vastows dates in 108... RA 29, 650 1,333 90 
March 3. 1863; June “30, i864... - dent. . ] Matured June 10,1867,and May 12 P 196, 910 40,468 14 
June 30,1864; March 3, 1865... per cent. A 180, 200 18,669 36 
‘| March 1. 17,1862; March 6 per cent. Matured at various 4,000 253 48 
porary A .| 4 to 6 per cent. . Matured October 15, 1866. 2,960 „ 24419 
3 per cent. certificates (called «| per cent... Matured February 28, 1878. 5,000 394 31 
j Aggregate of debt on which interest has ceased since maturity............ — — —— — — 5, 374, 185 203, 128 98 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Total, 
3 July 17,1861; February 12. 1862 . $57, 420 00 
Lega February 25, 1862; July 11, 1862; March 846, 681, 016 00 
Certificate of deposit.. June 8, 1872 . . . 7 ee. — 
Less amount held in Treasurer's cash .. ... . . . —— 
19, 105, 000 00 
Gold certificates. . . ... March 3, 1863, or — Boe 1882 eee a PRCA — 
3 —— 74. 718. 517 00 
Silver certificates . .. .. February e ser — 
i Less amount held in — — 3 87,564, 044 00 
Fractional curreney. July 17, 1862; March 3,1863; June 30, 1884. . . . .... ... sees 
Less amount estimated as lost or destroyed, act of June 21, 1879 6,953, 702 52 


Aggregate of debt bearing no interest .... 


XVII——499 
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-RECAPITULATION, 
i Principal. Interest, Totals. 

000, 000 00 
766, 450 00 
011, 750 00 
202, 400 60 
000, 000 00 

arei gl. 206, 00411900 $8, 207, 922 83 | $1,214, 902,034 83 

3 on which interest has ceased since 3 „„ — — — „ 5,374, 185 26 * 203) 128 98 7 6,577, 314 24 
no interest . Old demand and legal-tende: T notes... 00 
Certificates of ere 8 00 
Gold certifica 00 
Silver . — 00 

Fractional currency, 52 N 
535, 079, 699 52 
— 1, 755, 559, 048 50 


Less cash items available for reduction of the debt 

Less reserve hold for redemption of United States notes. 
Total debt, less available cash items 

Net cash in the Treasury. 


ne Se Crna August 1, 1836... 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury, July 1, 1835, 


Decrease of debt during the month. 


Available for reduction of the publie debt: 
Gold held for gold certificates actually Mager re yg 1 ee 5 . — 

Silver held for silver certificates actually outstanding. . . 

United States notes held for certificates of deposit — —— 


Cash held for matured debt and interest unpaid.... 


Fractional currency . . . . . . —— e * wh 
Total available for reduction Of the debb.......cccecrenmssassseeereenenssnars ese. 
Reserve fund: 


for redemption of United States notes, acts January 14, 1875, and July 12, 1882.. 


Held 

Unavailable for reduction of the debt 
Fractional silver coin 
Minor coin 


Certificates held as cash: 
l-tender......., 


———————— 


—* 2 22 4 N 


Net cash balance on hand... 
Total cash in the Treasury as shown by Treasurer's general account... 


e- 


eee 


eee ee 


de 


—yj— . 


52, 
—— 9 ———— . -Zis 128, G08 OO 


ee ese 


eee 


COMPARISON. 


Cash in the Treasury. 


Available for reduction of the public debt: 
Gold held for gold certificates actually outstanding. . 
Silver held for silver certificates actually outstanding 
United States notes held for certificates of deposit actually 
outstanding. — — 
Cash held for matured debt and interest unpaid, 
United States bonds and interest 
Fractional currency. 


—— nee enn nee nee enna 


eee e 


Total available for reduction of the debt ..... 


Reserve fund: 
Held ſor 3 of United States notes, acts — 1 

1875, and July 12, 1882 
Unavailable for reduction of 
Fractional silver coin 
Ming coin 


Certificates — as cash: 


ee 


Net cash balance on hand 
Total cash in the Treasury as shown by Treasurer's general 
Net decrease in cash. 


————————————n j —E([1ͤ1 Eͥ[( sees 


See- 


19. 105, 000 00 
13, 875, 237 07 


ane ee eecereseseneenceescecs 
„eee. 


828.904, 631 66 
377,814 


5,015, 216 03 13, 075, 485 70 
060, 260 


——y— 4 — — . E‚——————9—.———— — „ 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt as appears from the books and Treasurer's returns in the Treasury Department at the close of business 


July 31, 1888. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, it will be seen that in the joint res- 
olution as it is now amended by the conference committee the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury issubstituted for the President of the United States 
who was by the Senate amendment authorized to order a postponement 
or suspension of the payment of honds. This was agreed to on the part 
of the Senate conferees because it was insisted upon by the House con- 
ferees, the Senate conferees, or at least a portion of them, believing 
that the joint resolution would be somewhat weakened with respect 
to the time when the emergency should arise by leaving the discretion 


C. 8. FAIRCHILD, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


in the power of the Secretary of the Treasury rather than the Presi- 
dent. But we yielded that point on the request of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I desire, as this is the last . RA 
to present a summary of the tof 
finally become a law. 

The statement of assets and liabilities, as shown by the Treasurer on 
the 31st day of July, discloses a balance in round numbers of 880, 
000,000 as against a balance of $75,000,000 shown by the same state- 


perhaps, that we shall have, 
is joint resolution if it shall 
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ment on the 30th day of June; so that at this moment there is a surplus | last fiscal year, and I believe it is estimated now by those having charge 
of $60,000,000 in the Treasury beyond the working balance mentioned | of this matter in the Treasury Department that the receipts this year 
and agreed to by both Houses in this joint resolution. That is to say, | are likely to be some $10,000,000 in excess of the receipts of last year. 
if this resolution shall pass there is now in the Treasury a sum equal In order to ascertain how much may be applied to the payment of 
to $60,000,000 which may be applied to the payment of the public | the public debt during the current fiscal year, it is necessary for us to 
debt. ascertain what will be the probable expenditures of the current fiscal 

This Treasury balance of July 31, 1886, as compared with the Treas- | year. I have in my hand a statement of the amounts of all the ap- 
ury balance on the 30th of June, 1886, discloses an increase to the ex- | propriation bills as they have passed, save only the appropriations for 
tent of nearly $5,000,000. It is known by Senators that the receipts | fortifications. The table has been prepared by Mr. Cleaves, the clerk 
from customs and internal revenue during the month of July this year | of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, in conjunction with the 
are in excess of similar receipts for the monthof July last year in about | clerk of the House committee. I ask that the table may be inserted 
the sum of $3,000,000. 80 1 think it may be safely stated that the | in the RECORD. 


receipts of this current fiscal year will be equal to the receipts of the' The table referred to follows. 
History of the fourteen regular appropriation bills, 188687. 


Reported to the House. 


Amount, 
Itural $699,110 00 $651, 875 00 $528, 215 00 $523,715 00 
8 20,110, 489 95 25, 356, 998 01 23, 892, 588 46 23, 968, 928 46 
1,623,176 75 1, 604, 961 60 1,279, 665 00 1, 299, 665 00 
3,669,544 24 3, 839, 808 99 3, 611; 662 99 3,611, 661 99 
d 7, 303, 000 00 3, 396, 000 00 620, 000 00 620, 000 00 
Indian. . 7, 328, 049 64 6, 051, 259 84 , 5,502,312 84 5, 493, 062 84 
e 22,380, 500 05 21,523,505 62 20,560, 119 42 20,584, 229 17 
Military 393, 344 78 411, 075 00 197, 805 00 | May 8. 297, 805 00 
Navy. 30, 654,010 50 30, 836, 357 74 11, 849,858 70 11, 778, 656 46 
pea soos] Rene 1 5 2 3 5 1 w 
River and pane . 8 177400 00 el, 176, 920 00 15, 120, 700 00 | May 6. 15, 142,100 00 
co URI Ee AIN eR Tl 32, 326, 402 22 554, 600 59 21, 053, 822 O4 | July 1. 21, 311,525 24 
849 98 234, 392, 538 52 234,712, 139 23 
Dine 5 K 39 July 10...... 5, 914, 962 32 
Urgent deficier 14, 686, 264 a0) 634, 452 65 | March 5... 634, 452 65 
Pension, &c., deflciency. 6,229, 000 00 | May 17..... 6, 229, 000 00 
247, 318, 836 56 247, 490, 554 20 


Alabama claims.. 
Increase al 


Agricultural. . . . . ...e. $663,215 00 $654,715 00 790 00 $450, 190 00 $405, 640 00 
ALDAY in ssccorrer cesses cones 23, 830, 874 80 23,753, 057 21 052 50 | 24,454, 450 00 24, 631, 250 00 
Diplomatic and consu! 124.8 00 1,364,065 00 925 00 1, 219, 390 00 1, 296, 755 00 
District of Columbia a. 3, 821,527 99 8,721, 050 99 683 20 | 3,559, 835 54 3,507, 247 96 
6, 630,000 00 | July 28..... 3 ses 000 00 700,000 00 670, 000 00 
5, 544, 082 84 5,546, 262 84 512 70 5, 859, 402 91 5, 358, 655 91 
20,715, 734 77 20, 654, 346 37 708 70 | 21,393,141 85 | 20, 454, 240 22 
297, 805 00 297,805 00 021 61 314.563 50 318, 657 50 
12, 833,594 46 12, 989, 907 20 857 95 | 14,980,472 59 15, 894, 434 23 
76, 075, 200 00 76. 075, 200 00 000 00 9 20, 810, 000 00 | 486,575,000 00 
55, 165, 863 25 | May 4....... 54, 365, 863 25 990 00 | 49,040, 400 00 44, 489,520 00 
18, 087, 475 00 14, 478, 900 00 13, 949, 200 00 (j) 
23, 173, 887 49 22, 657,510 58 257 49 | 22,299,434 30 23, 679, 575 44 
— —— 236. 553, 683 44 179, 060,480 69 | 227,330,982 26 
6, 860, 325 03, 
669,055 84 7, 057,509 00 2,749, 941 49 
6, 431, 500 00 4 
«| 250,514,564 31 | 217,417,634 98 | 186,117,989 69 | 230, 080, 923 75 
2.209.000 a 2,177,648 20 592,598 40 1 
„ . 9, 912, 723 88 
* 5, 000, 000 00 


264, 783,579 59 | 219,595,283 18 | 195,710,588 09 | 231,993, 647 63 


a, Fifty per cent, of the amounts appropriated for the District of Columbia are paid by the United States. The amount for the water department (estimated 
for 1887 at $183,483.02) is paid out of the revenues of that department. 


b. The appropriations for the service are paid out of the revenues (estimated for 1887 at $47,542,252.64), and any deficiency in the revenue is pro- 
vidied for cut of the Treasury of the United States ares ( : y 
c. This 


is s 5 submitted for 1887. The amount that can be profitably expended,” as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $42,332,100 (Book of Es- 
page 178). 
d. T amount covers deficiency estimates submitted in House Executive Documents Nos, 62, 70, 176, 210, 225, 233, 270, 275, 280, and 294, and Senate Executive 
Documents Nos. 213 and 218, first session, Forty-ninth Congress. 
e. The estimates for increase of the naval establishment are included in the general estimates for the Navy for 1887. 
J. This amount is estimated. 


g. In addition to this amount for pensions for 188485, an unexpended balance of appropriation, estimated at $66,000,000, was reappropriated and made avail- 
able for that fiscal year. 


year, 
— = addition to this amount for pensions for 1853-'84, an unexpended balance of appropriation, amounting to $39,000,000, was reappropriated and made avail- 
able for that fiscal T, > 


j. No appropriations were made for rivers and harbors for the fiscal ges 188384 and 188588. . 
k. This amount is based upon laws approved and printed up to July 31, and bills which haye passed both Houses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iinclude in this table all the general appropria- | and Senne what are known as miscellaneous bills, being all the 
tion bills and also the river and harbor bill. The amount óf the river | numerous bills which have been passed during the session, actual and 
and harbor bill stated separately is $14,473,900. The total — 1 any estimated to some extent because they can not be fully known—includ- 
tions, including the river and harbor bill, including the deficiency bill, | ing all these bills the total appropriations for the fiscal year 1886-787 
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are $264,783,579.59. The appropriations for the same purposes for the 
year 1885-’86 were $219,595,283.18, or an increase of appropriations 
this year of $45,188,296.41; that is to say the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year are in excess of the appropriations of the last fiscal 
year in round numbers $45,000,000. 

This increase is made up by an increase in the pension appropriations 
of $16,075,200; the river and harbor bill includes $14,473,900; so that 
deducting the river and harbor bill, for which there was no appropria- 
tion last year, and deducting the increase of pensions, the appropria- 
tions of this year for the.current operations of the Government are 
$14,639,196.41 in excess of the appropriations for last year. This table 
shows in detail these increases, I shall not occupy time tostate them; 
but I will add that the deficiencies of last year were $4,000,000, while 
the deficiencies of this year are in round numbers $13,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Senator if that does not include a great 
many deficiencies of years previous to the last fiscal year? 

Mr. ALLISON. That the deficiency bills always do. Undoubtedly 
the deficiency bills of this session are in this respect like all other de- 
ficiency bills. - It is the usual custom to gather up deficiencies of vari- 
ous years. 

In addition to that, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] calls 
my attention to the factthat we have madea special appropriation this 
year for the residuum of the Alabama claims, amounting to $5,769,- 
015.28. This table, when analyzed, will show the increases over the 
a ee of last year. 

regular appropriation bills there have been some deductions and 
some increases. e agricultural bill this year is in excess of the bill 
of last year $68,925. I will send this table to the Reporter that he 
may insert it. 

The appropriation bills for 1887, as compared with those for 1886, 
show the following changes in amounts: 


| Increase over Reduction 
1886. 


Title of bill. 


7,439, 501 78 


a Net increase above, $33,096,929.33. 
Net increase made by appropriations for 1887 over 1886, $45,188,296.41, 


Mr. ALLISON. It will be seen that the reduction in the Army bill 
as compared with last year is $260,995.29. The increase in the diplo- 
matic and consular bill is $121,000 in round numbers. The increase 
in the District of Columbia appropriation bill, one-half of which only 
is paid by the Government, is $98,000. The Indian bill this year is 
$216,000 less than last year. Thel tive bill is $722,000 less this 
year than last. I will say ting the legislative bill, which appar- 
ently shows a decrease, that the entire amount of the decrease is dis- 
closed by the fact that there are one hundred and fifty less employés 
in the Pension Office than last year, the appropriation bill of last year 
requiring a reduction of one hundred and fifty persons before any new 
eee should be made. The Navy bill proper is 82, 000, 000 less 

s year than last. The pension bill is increased $16,000,000 as I have 
3 stated. Last year we had a fortification bill appropriating 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do you state what the present fortication bill is? 

Mr. ALLISON. Idonot. I exclude the present fortification bill, 
because it has not passed, and I think it 5 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If it should pass it would inerease the amount by 
some millions more. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it should pass as the Senate committee reported 
it there would be an apparent increase of nearly $6,000,000; but the in- 
creases with reference to fortifications as indicated by the votes in the 
Senate arise from the fact that we propose to start anew the i 
of our fortifications, and have made an appropriation to that end of 
$6,000,000, which is intended and proposed by the bill itself to extend 
over a od of six years. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the Senator may just add a line more, that 
there is no contemplation whatever that one dollar of that amount will 
be called for under about a year or a year and a half. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; so that although if the fortification bill shall 


become a law as it has passed the Senate, it is not probable that within 
the current fiscal year there will be any greater expenditure than was 
made during the year for fortifications. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not so much. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How much was last year’s fortification bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. Last year’s fortification bill was $725,000, so that 
if no fortification bill shall pass this year that reduction will be made 
in the body of the ex tures. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How much was the fortification bill this year, 
not yet , as it came from the House ? 

Mr. ISON. In the fortification bill this year as it came from 
the House 1 8 appropriated $620,000. The appropriation last 


was $725,000. 

I think I have stated all the items except only the increase of tho 
naval establishment by a te bill which passed both Houses and 
which contains an appropriation of three and one-half million dollars, 
which of course in the nature of things will extend not only over this 
year but RNT over two years to come, because it would not be pos- 
sible for Secretary of the Navy to expend more than $1,000,000 of 
the three and a half million during the current fiscal year. 

If all these appropriations are expended during the present fiscal 
year, and the revenues shall be what they were last year and no more, 
there will still be a surplus of about $47,000,000 over and above the 
expenditures. Of course, in stating that surplus I do not include ex- 
penditures for the sinking fund. 

I have here a statement of the permanentappropriations of the Gov- 
ernment, including the sinking fand, and I will ask the Reporter to 
include this in what I am saying. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Permanent and indefinite appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1887. 


Smithsonian Institution. $42,180 00 

Collecting customs revenue. 5, 500, 000 
Collecting customs revenue (ad nal 750, 000 
Equipping the militia. 200, 000 
Return ured 20, 000 
46, 659, 000 
. 44, 622,589 
3,877, 410 

255, 

35, 


— 
— 


( 
yment to importers excess of deposits. .. 
tures or drawbacks, bounties or allowances. 
Debentures and other . — 
Refunding duties on goods destroyed (Customs). ° 
Refunding moneys erroneously received and covered (Customs)... 
8 a . 
on ofthe its su es, 

Ordnance material, p of sale (Wan 
Constructing emp jo jetties (War). — 
Operating and care of canals 
Removing sunken vessels 


S8sks8s gs 


se 


age 
SSSSUSSLSSSSSESSSSSSRSSSSSSSESSESSSLSE 


5 


other works of navigation. 


85 


Prize - money to captors He rt 
Indemnity to seamen and marines for lost clothing... 
De; its by individuals for surveying public lands. 
Indemnity for swamp lands to States 

Refunding money for lands erroneous! 
Maryland Institution for Blind. . ... . 
Five, 3, 2 per cent, funds to States (Lands). 
MBCA RMODUGE. e eee 
Mail transportation, Pacific railroads (Post: 
te peaches of elections. 
Salaries of retired judges. 
Salary and expenses, reporter Supreme Court... 


Total permanent and indefinite. 
sinking fund 


B Bones ancy 


BB! 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSNSSSSSS 


— 118. 910, 955 00 
659, 00 


Permanent appropriations exclusive of sinking fund............ 


Mr. ALLISON. The total of these permanent appropriations, if they 
are all called for during the year, would be $118,910,955. Deducting 
the sinking fund, the total of these permanent appropriations will be 
$72,251,955. The total of the appropriations is $264, 783,579.59, in- 
cluding the entire appropriations for the maintenance of the Post-Office 
De ent, making a total expenditure exclusive of the sinking fund 
and including the expenditures of the Post-Office Department of $336,- 
934,534.59. So we have practically the postal revenues, which were 
over $46,000,000 last year, and which are estimated at $47,000,000 this 
year, to set off as against the sinking fund of $46,000,000. 

Assuming that our revenues will be this year what they were last, 
namely, ordinary revenues $339,000, 000, and postal revenues $46,000, - 
000, a total of $485,000,000, and knowing that we have a balance of 
$80,000,000 in the Treasury over and above our liabilities, and that 
$60,000,000 of the $80,000,000 by this joint resolution can be applied to 
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the public debt, when the resolution shall come into full play, if it does 
atany time, there will be paid under it $107,500,000 during the current 
fiscal year. We assume that the revenues of the current fiscal year will 
be equal to the revenues of last year, and if that be true, there will be 
under this resolution if it shall pass a requirement on the part of the 
Treasury Department to pay $107,500,000 of the public debt, or within 
$29,000,000 of the entire public debt that can be paid between now 
and 1891. 

Mr. BECK. A question was asked me in regard to the probabilities 
of the revenues in view of the statements made by the chairman of the 
committee. The gain from customs and internal revenue for the month 
of July as compared with the corresponding month of last year was 
$3,000,000. = 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. And all the financial statements made are based upon 
the present condition, and we know that there will be a swell of from 
15 to 20 per cent. It is perfectly certain, unless something unforeseen 
shall happen, that there will be an increase of revenue of from 15 to 20 
per cent. upon customs and internal revenue this year over last. For 
the month of July as compared with the month of July a year ago 
there was an increase of over $3,000,000, and the chances are that it 
will be about $3,000,000 a month, making $36,000,000 for the year 
more than is now stated. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the estimate of the Senator from Kentucky. 
The present estimate of the Treasury Department is that the revenues 
will probably be $10,000,000 more than last year. 

Mr. BECK. And even last year the actual revenues ran $25,000,- 
000 or $30,000,000 more than the estimate. 

Mr. ALLISON. So they did. I desire to emphasize the statement 
that, assuming that the revenues are the same, that the expenditures 
are kept within the appropriations, which are $45, 188, 296. 41 more than 
they were last year, there will be paid, if this resolution shall be 
adopted, during the current fiscal year $107,000,000 upon the pullic 
debt, which is within $29,000,000 of all the debt that can be paid until 


1891, 

I wish to say one word further respecting this resolution, and that is, 
that, judgi: m the past, no detriment is likely to occur if the reso- 
lution shall me a law. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOR- 


MAN] the other day, in reply to some criticisms of mine respecting the 
ee Treasury, stated that the lus was enhanced because 
of the danger of a depletion of Treasury gold. I have looked carefully 
at the statements made by the Treasury showing its monthly assets 
and liabilities, which statements disclose that the first call by the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury was made for bonds on the 29th day of 
December, 1885, payable thirty days thereafter, and on the Ist day of 
February, 1886, there was in the Treasury $136, 000, 000 of gold, speak- 
ing in round numbers, on the Ist day of March $144,000,000 of gold, 
on the Ist of April $151,000,000 of lus gold, on the Ist day of May 
$150,000,000, on the 1st day of Sune 556,000,000 on the 1st day of 
July $156,793,000, and on the Ist day of August $158,933,005. The 
entire statement is as follows: 


Net gold in the Treasury on the 1st day of the undermentioned months. 


Receipts for fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, 8336, 144, 290.87. 


jz Mr. 5 Not ‘‘surplus gold.“ 
7258 > 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not mean to say surplus in the sense of an 
actual surplus to the Treasury statement. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Above the one hundred million, 

Mr. ALLISON. I mean including the reserve of a hundred millions 
of gold held for the payment of United States notes, which has been so 
held and set apart by the Secretary of the Treasury, and which by this 
joint resolution for the first time in the history of our 8 roves is ab- 
solutely dedicated and devoted by law to the payment of United States 
notes and to no other purpose whatever. 

So keeping in mind now that we are about to a resolution which 
will place it out of the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to touch 
one dollar of this one hundred millions, except and only for the purpose 
of redeeming United States notes, he had on the Ist day of August a 
surplus over and above that in gold coin and bullion of $58,933,000, or 
in round numbers about $59,000,000. 

I make this statement for the purpose of showing that in the nature 
of things in the operations of the Treasury, taking into account the 


You have used the word 


appropriations which we have made at this session of Congress, applying 
to the current fiscal year, and taking into account the Feast aid 
probable revenues of our Government, this resolution can go into full 
play without in any way, inmy judgment, embarrassing the Treasury 


with reference to its credit or with reference to paying the appropria- 
tions and the current obligations of the Government. 

I ask that the tables to which I have made allusion may be inserted 
in the RECORD consecutively as I have called attention to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made, if there be 
no objection. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I desire only to say a word. The fact 
stated by the Senator from Iowa in regard to the payment of $50,000,000 
of debt since the Ist of January, payable in coin, and the increase of 
coin in the Treasury from the time we began paying that $50,000,000 
until the time the money was all paid, shows that there is no need for 
any alarm about gold fleeing away. It has increased largely, while 
$50,000,000 have been paid out and four million more of bonds called. 
But, as I have stated, I dissent altogether from the idea of there being 
any dedication to a special use of any hundred million, or that there 
is here any change of law in that regard. Whatever the law was in 


regard to the hundred millions before this resolution came in, it stands 


so to-day. While I do not care to argue that now, I desire to enter my 
denial of the assumption that the House has in any way changed that 
hundred millions from what it was before this resolution came in. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘Then the Senator must believe that that sum was 
dedicated before. 

Mr. BECK. I mean to say that if it was dedicated before it is dedi- 
cated now, and if it was not itis not by this resolution changed; and 
not believing that there was any dedication before, or that the lan- 
guage in the ing act of 1882 was a constructive dedication by the 
Treasury De ent, or that Congress ever so intended, I mean to say 
that it stands just as it did, and we will argue that hereafter when 
ay gusan comes in regard to dedication. 

it vas dedicated before, four or five times during past adminis- 
trations, it was reduced down to $90,000,000, $95,000,000, or $97,000,- 
000, it is true only for a short period, but it was so reduced, as the table 
furnished by the Senator from Iowa himself shows. 

I mean to say that in my judgment that was right; that while gen- 
erally $100,000,000 by common understanding was to be kept there, 
yet on the first day of any quarter, the Ist of January, the Ist of April, 
the Ist of July, or the Ist of October, quarterly payments had to be 
made which might temporarily reduce it. We paid $10,000,000 of 
pensions in one week in July. That brought it down under a hundred 
millions temporarily while we were making those payments, but we 
knew that the next day or the day after that the revenues would come 
in at the rate of a million a day and the deficiency would be restored. 
There was noviolation of duty on the part of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but it shows that there was not such a dedication that the fund 
could not be touched even temporarily nor thatwe must keep up taxes 
to keep it there all the time and every day in the year. ButIsay that 
when that question comes to be argued, we will argue it, and I think 
successfully. 

I only rose now to say that this resolution does not change whatever 
was the existing law in regard to it, and I think I can show there never 
was any such dedication any more than there was a contract in regard 
to the sinking fund, which was simply a general agreement that we 
would pay off our debts at least at the rate of 1 per cent. a year, so as 
to allow our creditors to see that it was not to become like that of Eng- 
land, a permanent debt, which was not to be extinguished. We have 
paid over $500,000,000 more than anybody pretends that the sinking 
fund requires, and this sinking fund of $50,000,000 now spoken of has 
to be applied to the purchase of the very bonds towhich the resolution 


The 3 percents will be all paid off in thirteen months from the sur- 
lus revenue coming in; $36,000,000 a year the increased revenue will 
at $3,000,000 a month, while we got last month more than we col- 
lected the same month last year, with no reduction of taxation, with 
$80,000,000 now lying idle in the Treasury; and this surplus coming 
in under this resolution, even before the minimum stated is reached, 
every one will be paid off, and then not one dollar of United States in- 
debtedness can be paid until 1891, and then Congress will have to meet 
the question, Will you reduce the taxes, which you have refused to do, 
or will you lock up your money in the Treasury, or will you pay a pre- 
mium on the bonds, or will you make extravagant appropriations to 
get rid of it? The country will demand a reduction of taxation, and 
you can not make any excuse for longer refusing that reduction. That 
is the reason I want the debt paid, and paid promptly, so that that is- 
sue may be met. ö 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I entirely agree with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck] that we ought to use all safe available balances in the 
‘Treasury to reduce the public debt if it can be done with safety to the 
public interest, and that is all that he wants; but I beg to differ with 
him most decidedly in regard to what this House resolution means and 
provides, It has been open to doubt and dispute heretofore whether 
the $100, 000,000 of gold coin that has been spoken of—not silver coin, 
but gold coin—that been held in the Treasury as a fact for the re- 
demption of United States notes, by this resolution is devoted firmly 
and absolutely to that purpose. There I differ with him. I say it is; 
and for the first ti as the Senator from Iowa [Mr: ALLISON] has 
said, in the legislation of the country the House of Representatives, 
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rising to the importance of the occasion, for the preservation of the 
7 credit, and building perhaps —no, that would not be respectful 


ding as well as it knew, undertook, in providing for paying out 
rg a to have everybody understand that there must be here- 
after, by force of positive law, held in the Treasury the reserve of $100- 
000,000 in gold for the redemption of these notes, and that that reserve 
must be kept up all the time. It describes it in the very first two lines 
of the resolution as a recognized amount held for the redemption of 
these notes, and when it comes toward the end of the resolution it de- 
scribes by what test that definition is to be solved, and that is the test 
of the of the assets and liabilities made by the Treasurer of the 
United States of date of the 30th of June, 1886, in which is stated in 
terms as among the lishilities of the Government, the coin, taking the 
place and representing the notes, reserved for redemption of United 
States notes, acts January 14, 1875, and July 12, 1882, 8100, 000, 000 
in gold coin, as is shown in the upper part of the statement. 

So, then, however doubtfal it may have been before, it is now solidi- 
fied and crystallized into a statute of the United States, as it ought to 
be, that the safety and security of the creditor not only of the Govern- 
ment, but of every institution in it and of every business man and 
every laborer in it (for all their interests are the same as cs 
and ), has at last been made certain to the extent of this 
$100,000,000, which is the bottom to which even the national-bank 
notes and all other debts run at last, as the bank notes are payable in 
United States notes and United States notes in coin. Thus the Treas- 
ury is able to stand a run, holding this all the time by force of posi- 
tive law, and being kept up by force of this positive law as a means of 
keeping up the credit of the United States notes, upon the credit of 
which the national-bank notes and every other credit enterprise of the 
country rest, as everybody knows. 

Mr. President, that is the only of necessity that there is 
in the resolution at all, for with ts agreed upon by the 
conference 5 it simply authorizes and requires the 
of the to do exactly what he is authorized and required to do 
by his public duty and the law now as an administrative affair. Itis 
true the law does not affirmatively require him to reduce this balance 
by redeeming the public debt that is redeemable as far as it is safe, 
but it authorizes him to do that, as it has all his predecessors from the 

g of the Government until this day; but somehow or other it 
has been felt that the present Secretary of the Treasury, under what- 
ever influence, has not come up to the conduct of his predecessors, and 
that the Congress of the United States has not sufficient confidence in 
him and in his chief to believe that they can be permitted to exercise 
their discretion in redeeming this publio debt as fast as they safely can, 
but they must be coerced into it by an act of Congress: ell, I am 
willing to coerce them to this extent, and still leave it safe. 

But it is a little extraordinary, I confess, that this balance has been 
accumulating and accumulating since this administration came in, and 
is very much now than it was when they began, and that weare 
now called upon by an act of Congress to exert a pressure u ene 
ministration of the finances of this country to pay it out. ped 
T regret that there seems to be ground apparently in the minds of e 
two Houses and of these conferees to suppose that the administration 
OF Sat Sanne nOA VVV 
F anybody thinks so, 

t, with this statement of assets and liabilities which 
is embodied by reference in this joint resolution as to what this balance 
of a hundred millions is, that it is in gold coin, and that it is held ac- 
cording to law and must be held according to law for this purpose, I 

to vote to agree to the report of this conference committee, 
Boe oll OaS Ss onsane fa tiesto Dave PAINAT and mida ORL USTDAN 
tion of the greenback redemption fund of one hundred millions in gold 
aea Hiring og reg sicenageg yeinaratagtr yl tte and all else 
we have done is to ulate the Secretary of the to do the 
duty that his had done in running down the public debt 
as fast as could be done with safety. 

Senators have said on a former occasion that this might be reduced 
2 8 6 the 
money in Treasury perfectly true so long as there is no 
panic or disturbance. A ship may sail without any ballast at all when 
the seas are smooth and the winds do not blow; but you test the 

of the credit of the business of this country and of its Treas- 
ury, upon which it all rests in our system of national-bank notes and 
greenbacks as legal reste ee eee e that system only 
* disaster comes. Then is the time that 
vou require this in the Treasury to preserve the interest of 
every business man and every laboring man in the country, because we 
can not forget when eee eee tax-payers | m; 
and the la men and the small business men that whenever a 
disaster has come in the history of this country or any other it always 
has fallen and italways will fall, not upon the rich men, not upon the 
great institutions and corporations in its heaviest degree, but 


the heaviest of the burdens and the greatest of the disaster runs down 
pod R EN OE MONA S EOE O E aii who are thrown 
out of employment by a panic. 

‘Therefore 15 is for the highest interest of the humblest people in the 


community, of the great body of the people of the community who are 
without great ca; so 5 the credit of the Government by this ef- 
ficient reserve to shall always be kept up. 

Mr. CALL. I VCC 
he of the resolution as amended by the Senate was to dedicate $100, - 
000,000 to any purpose so as to put it beyond the reach ot the Secretary 
of the e Treasury in any exigency that might arise, I should have voted 
against it, and I shall always, as far as I am concerned, vote against 
the retehtion of any large portion of money in the Treasury of the United 
States from the control of the Secretary in any exigency that may arise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference re 

The report was concurred i in. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before that is done I think now I can ap to my 
friends on this side of the Chamber and on the other to take up the 
oe about final adjournment and fix an hour for adjourning to- 


Mr E HARRIS. If I can have a few minutes for executive session 
— crea I shall be satisfied. 
We can have it to-morrow. 

ate HARE. I suggest that we have one for a few moments to- 

ni 
r. EDMUNDS. We can have it to-morrow just as well. 

Mr. HARRIS. We can have it better to-night, because to havesome 
references made is the only object I have in view. 

Mr, PLUMB. I ask the Senator from Tennessee to withdraw his 
motion until we can have a voteon the bill, which was discussed 
this afternoon and which I think can be taken without further debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. If we can have a vote at once I shall withdraw the 
motion for the p suggested by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PLUMB. ere is a quorum present now and there may not be 
to-morrow. 

Mr, COCKRELL. A vote on the John S. Williams bill? 


JOHN 8. WILLIAMS—VETO MESSAGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The motion to go into executive ses- 
sion being withdrawn, the question a the bill page 789) granting 
a pension to John S. Williams pass, objections of the President of 
ou one eee e. notwithstanding? The yeas and nays 

n. 


. tho roll. 
Mr. GO (when his name was called). On this question I am 


pioa with the Senators from Maine [ Messrs. HALE and FRYE]. 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). I am with the 
Senator from Minnesota [A Mr. SABIN]. If not I should vote 
“nay.” prpers is from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRI RICH]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN]. He, no doubt, would vote yea 
2 and I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

McMILLAN (when Mr. SABIN’s name was called). My col- 
ens (Mr. Arey is paired with the Senator from West Virginia 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. McPHeErson]. 

Mr. SPOONER (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam paired with the Senator from New Ham 

. PIKE]. If he were present, Ishould vote “nay.” My 


Mr. WALTHALL ‘| is absent, attending a sick friend. If eee ie 
ea vote na He is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin 
me. i voto ny 


Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the negative). I desire to ask 
if the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] is recorded as having 
vo 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. HARRIS. No pair has been announced for the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I to pair with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[us Hoar] vpo all questions except whero my negative vote would 

two votes in the affirmative, and upon those questions to be at 
ee to vote as I pleased. I now withdraw my vote and announce 
with the two Senators from Massachusetts. 

. CULLOM. The Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] left 
the Senate Chamber this afternoon and told me he was paired with 
some midyear whose name I have forgotten. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I announced that pair. 

Mr. BERRY (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES]. I ask to withdraw my vote. 
8 3 I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

ROWN, 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. On this question I announced that I was paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. The question re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote, an equal pair on a question of this kind is 
not proper. I therefore transfer my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont to the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BERRY], so as to have two 
pairs in that case; and I vote nay.““ 

Mr. SAWYER. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. RANON I vote . J k 

Mr. HAWLEY. My co e [Mr. PLATT] isabsent. Heis paired 
with the Senator from South Garding [Mr. Hampton]. 

Mr. HEARST. I am paired with my colleague [Mr. STANFORD], 
and therefore do not vote. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN WyoK] in- 
formed me that he was going away, and was paired, I think, with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. FAIR]. 

Mr. GIBSON (after having voted in the negative). I desire to re- 
call my vote. I am pai ‘ 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Senatorsare reminded that, although 
a quorum is present, a quorum has not voted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the Chair announce the result. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to state that I paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MILLER], and I left it with the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. CuLLom] to determine to what questions it should apply, 
but I reserved the right to vote at all times to make a quorum. I 
vote nay.“ 

The result was announced —yeas 19, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—19, 
Allison, Dolph, Ingalls, Plumb, 
Blair, Edmun McMillan, Sawyer, 
Chace, Evar Manderson, herman 
Conger, Harrison, Mitchell of Oreg., Wilson of Iowa, 

ullom, Hawley, Palmer, 

NAYS—15. 
Beck, ke, Jones of Arkansas, Vi 
Blackburn, Colquitt, Pugh, Whitthorne 
Call, Ransom, Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell, Gray, Saulsbury, 

ABSENT—42. 

Aldrich, Gibson, McPherson, Sabin, 

„ „ Mahone, Sewell, 
Bowen, Hale, Maxey, Spooner, 
Brown, ewe Se Miller, Stanf 
Butler, Harris, Pa., Teller, 
Camden, Hearst, Morgan, Vance 
Cameron, Hoar, Morrill, Van Wyck, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, Payne, V. 

Fair, Jones of Nevada, Pike, Walthall. - 
Frye, Kenna, 
George, Logan, Riddleberger, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 


the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, August 5, 1886, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, August 2, 1886. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Wendell A. Anderson, of La Wis., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Montreal, for the British North American Proy- 
inces. 

James M. Morgan, of South Carolina, to be consul-general of the 
United States for the British colonies in Australasia, at Melbourne. 

CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

David W. Burke, of New York, to be consul of the United States at 
Puerto Cabello. 

Wallace S. Jones, of Florida, to be consul of the United States at 
Messina. * 

Jacob Schoenhof, of New York city, N. V., to be consul of the 
United States at Tunstall. i 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 
Luke A. Burke, of Ipswich, Dak., to be receiver of public moneys at 
Aberdeen, Dak. 
William G. Hobbs, of Cassville, Mo., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Springfield, Mo. 
James N. Welch, of Detroit, Mich., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Detroit, Mich. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 
Edwin D. Steele, of Greensborough, N. C., tobe register of the land 
office at Evanston, Wyo. 
David Webb, of Covington, Ind., who was designated during the 
— of the Senate, to be register of the land office at Salt Lake City, 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Charles M. Newlin, of Delaware, to be marshal of the United States 
for the district of Delaware. 


George W. Miller, of Pennsylvania, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Pennsylvania. 

Herman G. Weber, of Illinois, to be marshal of the United States for 
the southern district of Illinois, 

William W. Allen, of Alabama, to be marshal of the United States 
for the middle and southern districts of Alabama. 

Elias M. Boykin, of South Carolina, to be marshal of the United States 
for the district of South Carolina. 

Henry C. Urner, of Ohio, to be marshal of the United States for the 
southern district of Ohio. 

Elijah Gates, of Missouri, to be marshal of the United States for the 
western district of Missouri. : 

William K. Meade, of Arizona, to be marshal of the United States 
for the Territory of Arizona. 

Thomas Fletcher, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the eastern district of Arkansas. 

Ezra Baird, of Lewiston, Idaho, to be marshal of the United States 
for the Territory of Idaho. ; 

Nathan D: Bates, of Preston, Conn., to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Connecticut. 

Van V. Richardson, of North Carolina, to be marshal of the United 
States for the eastern districtof North Carolina. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


David Turpie, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Indiana. 

G. Chase Godwin, of Grand Rapids, Mich., to be attorney of the 
United States for the western district of Michigan. 

Dupont Guerry, of Americus, Ga., to beattorney of the United States 
for the southern district of Georgia. 

William G. Ewing, of Chicago, III., to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Illinois. 

Arthur K. Delany, of Wisconsin, to be attorney of the United States 
for the eastern district of Wisconsin. 

William H. White, of Washington Territory, to be attorney of the 
United States for the Territory of Washington. 

John Catlett Gibson, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United States 
for the eastern district of Virginia. 

Joseph W. House, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United States 
for the eastern district of Arkansas. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
Horace B. Moore, of Minnesota, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Duluth, in the State of Minnesota. 7 
Frank M. Porch, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey. 
Bradley B. Smalley, of Vermont, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Vermont, in the State of Vermont. 
TERRITORIAL CHIEF-JUSTICE. 
James B. Hays, of Wisconsin, to be chief-justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory of Idaho. 
TERRITORIAL JUSTICES. 
Henry P. Henderson, of Mason, Mich., to be associate justice of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Utah. ~ 
Charles M. Thomas, of Bowling Green, Ky., to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Dakota. 
Lafayette Dawson, of Missouri, to be United States judge for the 
district of Alaska. 


, 


INDIAN AGENTS. 

Charles E. Sausser, of Lebanon, Ohio, to be agent for the Indians 
of the Yakima agency, in Washington Territory. 

Wilson H. Talbott, of Grand Junction, Colo., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Tulalip agency, in Washington Territory. 

Mark W. Stevens, of Flint, Mich., to be agent for the Indians of the 
Mackinac agency in Michigan. 

jamin P. Moore, of New York city, to be agent for the Indians 
of the Colville agency, in Washington Territory. ~ 
SURVEYORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Jeremiah W. Coveney, of Boston, Mass., to be surveyor of customs 
for the district of Boston and Charlestown, in the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

August M. Kuhn, of Indiana, to be surveyor of customs for the port 
of Indianapolis, in the State of Indiana. 

SUPERVISING INSPECTOR OF STEAM-VESSELS. 

George Hays, of Minnesota, to be supervising inspector of steam - ves 
sels for the fifth district. 

SECRETARY OF LEGATION. ) 

Christian M. Siebert, of New York city, N. Y., to besecretary of the 
legation of the United States to Chili. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Colonel. 


Fitz-John Porter, late colonel of the Fifteenth Infan 


to be colo- 
nel in the Army of the United States, to rank as such fro 


m May 14, 
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1861 (that being the grade and rank held by him at the time of his 
dismissal from the Army), in accordance with the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1886. 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Capt. Theodore Schwan, of the Eleventh Infantry, to be assistant 
adjutant-general with the rank of major, July 6, 1886. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Maj. Horace Jewett, of the Sixteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant-colo- 
nel, August 1, 1886, vice Gibson, promoted to the Fifth Infantry. 
Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieut. Walter T. to be captain, August 1, 1886, vice 
Parke, promoted to the Sixteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charlés J. T. Clarke, to be first lieutenant, August 1, 
1886, vice Duggan, promoted. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. Gibson, of the Third Infantry, to be colonel, Au- 
ilkins, retired from active service. 


gust 1, 1886, vice 
: Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Capt. John B. Parke, of the Tenth Infantry, to be major, August 1, 
1886, vice Jewett, promoted to the Third ntry. 
Second Regiment of Cavalry. 
3 Lieut. Lloyd M. Brett, to be first lieutenant, May 4, 1886. 
Fourth Regiment of Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Stanton A. Mason, to be captain, April 24, 1886. 
Second Lieut. James B. Erwin, to be first lieutenant, April 24, 1886. 
Second Lieut. Hugh J. McGrath, to be first lieutenant, May 26, 1886. 


Sixth Regiment of Cavalry. 
First Lieut. William Stanton, to be captain, May 21, 1886. 
Second Lieut. Elon F. Willcox, to be first lieutentant, May 21, 1886. 


Seventh Regiment of Cavalry. 
Capt. Daniel Madden, of the Sixth Cavalry, to be major, May 21, 
1886. l 
Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 


First Lieut. George S. Wilson, to be captain, February 12, 1886. 
Second Lieut. Wallis O. Clark, to be first lieutenant, February 12, 


1886. 
Second Lieut. Francis J. A. Darr, tobe first lieutenant, May 26, 1886. 
Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Colville P. Terrett, to be first lieutenant, July 2, 1886. 
Eighth Regiment of Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Godwin, regimental quartermaster, to be 
captain, July 5, 1886. 
nd Lieut. Enoch H. Crowder, to be first lieutenant, July 5, 1886. 
Additional Second Lieut. Stephen H. Elliott, of the Fourth Cavalry, 
to be second lieutenant, July 5, 1886. 
Ninth Regiment of Cavalry. . 
Capt. James F. Randlett, of the Eighth ay to be major, J aly 5, 
1886. 


Tenth Regiment of Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Grierson, to be first lieutenant, July 6, 


1886. 
Additional Second Lieut. Seward Mott, of the Sixth Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant, July 6, 1886. 


First Regiment of Artillery. 


Second Lieut. Frank S. Harlow, to be first lieutenant, July 7, 1886. 
Additional Second Lieut. Thomas B. Mott, to be second lieutenant, 


July 7, 1886. 
Second Regiment of Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Colon Augur, to be captain, January 9, 1886. 
Second Lieut. Alonzo L. O’Brien, to be first lieutenant, January 9, 


1886. 
Fourth Regiment of Cavalry. 
Capt. TOE Spaulding, of the Second Cavalry, to be major, Jan- 


uary 9, 1 
Eighth Regiment of Cavalry. 

Maj. John K. Mizner, of the Fourth Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 

January 9, 1886. 
POSTMASTERS, 

Patrick Murphy, to be postmaster at Lawrence, Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
= ba, “eons R. Griffin, to be postmaster at Hempstead, Queens County, 

ew York. 

Charles G. MeCreedy, to be postmaster at Ballston, in the county of 
Saratoga and State of New York. 
John W. Wright, to be postmaster at Temple, Bell County, Texas. 


N Andrew H. Shoeraker, to be postmaster at Decatur, Wise County, 
exas. 

Robert K. Vandiver, to be postmaster at Raton, Colfax County, Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. 

18 Ee Sexton, to be postmaster at Hazlehurst, Copiah County, Mis- 


vate D. Toll, to be postmaster at Petoskey, Emmet County, Mich- 


8 n B. Clopton, to be postmaster at Pendleton, Umatilla County, 
regon. 

J. J. Mueller, to be postmaster at Ellensburg, Kittitass County, Ter- 
ritory of Washington. 

John A. Harris, to be postmaster at Cheney, Spokane County, Ter- 
ritory of Washington. 

Jeremiah J. Hennessy, to be postmaster at White Sulphur Springs, 
Meagher County, Territory of Montana. 

Thomas McKone, to be postmaster at Chelsea, Washtenaw County, 


Michigan. 
pai M. Shallenberger, to be postmaster at Lancaster, Fairfield 
County, Ohio. 
Albert A. Upton, to be postmaster at West Gardner, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts. 
Arthur Watson, to be postmaster at Northampton, Hampshire County, 
Massachusetts, 
George S. Prescott, to be postmaster at Merrimac, Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Edward P. Kimball, to be postmaster at Ipswich, Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts, 
Pas erred Keith, to be postmaster at Greenfield, Franklin County, Mas- 
usetts. 
Augustus C. Golding, to be postmaster at Norwalk, Fairfield County, 
Connecticut. 
Jeremiah Murphy, to be postmaster at Beverly, Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Edward P. Kelley, to be postmaster at Bradſord, Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
= George R. Guernsey, to be postmaster at Windsor, Windsor County, 
ermont. 
Edmund McKinney, to be postmaster at Keyport, Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. 
5 James Curran, to be postmaster at Hoboken, Hudson County, New 
ersey. 
John C. Anderson, to be postmaster at Eagle Rock, Bingham County, 
Territory of Idaho. 
S. Mortimer Ward, to be postmaster at Georgetown, Georgetown 
County, South Carolina. 
George O. Guild, to be postmaster at Bellows Falls, Windham 
County, Vermont, 
Henry A. Baker, to be postmaster at Rockland, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts. 
Everett K. Brewer, to be postmaster at Bar Harbor, Hancock County, 
Maine. 
William W. Hart, to be postmaster at Murray, Shoshone County, 
Idaho. 
John R. Young, to be postmaster at Hempstead, Waller County, Texas. 
Mle T. Anderson, to be postmaster at Washington, Wilkes County, 
eo 
4 William T. Martin, to be postmaster at Madison, Morgan County, 
eorgia. 
Clinton Babbitt, to be postmaster at Beloit, Rock County, Wisconsin. 
James Cannon, to be postmaster at Mankato, Blue Earth County, 
Minnesota. 
11 Sara; D. Young, to be postmaster at Wright’s Grove, Cook County, 
no 
: —— iam Kaough, to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, Allen County, 
ndiana. 
H. Tonga to be postmaster at Shawneetown, Gallatin 


at eK H. Bates, to be postmaster at Elmhurst, Du Page County, 
ino 

William H. Bowser, to be postmaster at Warsaw, Kosciusko County, 
Indiana. 

William H. Wilcox, to be postmaster at Elgin, Kane County, Illinois. 

Charles S. Avery, to be postmaster at Norwich, New London County, 
Connecticut. 

E. B. Crawford, to be postmaster at Sioux City, in the county of Wood- 
bury and State of Towa. 

The above confirmation was accompanied by the following report 
from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads; which was or- 
dered by the Senate to be printed in the RECORD: 


The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the 

3 of = B. Crawford to be postmaster at Sioux City, Iowa, submits the 
0 ing repo 

During the recess of the Senate the President suspended Edwin R. Kirk from 
on near pinarna bag Sag hear and des ted E. B. Crawford to take 
charge and perform the duties of aid office. r. Kirk was a most faithful 
and competent officer. There w: W e . nsion. He is a 
good man — a faithful citizen, The great majority of the citizens within the 
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delivery of the office were oj to the nsion, and did not desire to have 
him interfered with during the remainder of his term. There is nothing in the 
case in the slighest d affecting his integrity as a man or faithfulness 
and efficiency as an officer, His term exp on March 15,1886. The present 
nomination is made to fill the vacany thus occasioned. The committee there- 
fore reports ‘the nomination of E. B. Crawford with a recommendation that it 


be confirmed. 


h William A. McAlister, to be postmaster at Vinton, Benton County, 
owa, 

The above confirmation was aceompanied by the following report 
from the Committee on Post-Office and Post-Roads; which was ordered 
by the Senate to be printed in the RECORD: 


The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the 
nomination of William H. McAlister to-be r at Vinton, Iowa, vice 
hen A. Marine, suspended, submits the fo . report: 

suspended oficer is a disabled soldier, having lost one ot his legs in the 

service of the Government d the war of the rebellion. He was 
t soldier. He was an efficient , and no charges 
st him other than that he was an offensive partisan.” On 

e was suspended; and nothing appears in the case reflecting 
as a man, or his faithfulness or effic iency as an officer. . 

The present nominee is the third n designated by the President to take 
charge of the office from which this faithful officer and disabled soldier has 
been ded, The first Saoson turned out to be of so unsavory a rec- 
ord that he was requested to n and complied with the request. The second 
designation was a person so objectionable that he was rejected the Senate. 
‘The third and present desi on presents a person who seems, from informa- 
character and competent to dis- 


y served his coun a 
soldier in the Union Army, and felt that he deserved as honorable d 
from the service of the Government as he had received from the membership 
of its Army. Until it could be said that alone 5 reasons he was sus- 
from his civil office he objected to the confirmation of a successor to his 
position. This can now be said, and he does not object to the confirmation of 
a competent successor. 
The committee therefore report the nomination of William H. McAlister to 
the Senate with a recommendation that it be confirmed. 


p Archibald P. Pounds, to be postmaster at Danville, Hendricks County, 
iana. 

The above confirmation was accompanied by the following report 
from the Committee on Post- Offices and Post-Roads; which was ordered 
by the Senate to be printed in the RECORD: 


The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to whom the above nomina- 
tion was referred, having considered the same, Say ra 4 report: 

The committee find that certain affidavits were filed against Mr, Kennedy, al- 
leging a few cases of the miscarriage or non-delivery of letters, a refusal to 

a letter, neglect to stamp the date of receipt npon letters, certain acts 
of rudeness to persons calling at the office, &. One E. D. King. who prints a 
newspaper called the Gazette at Danville, Ind., filesan affidavit alleging that he 
was allowed by the postmaster to pagno postage on his weekly paper monthly, 
and that the postmaster had allowed him to take mail-sacks to his printing office 
for the pur of mailing his newspaper. 

A favor thus extended,which resulted in no loss to the Government, though 
it may have been a technical violation of orders, is made use of by the man who 
we must suppose asked, and who certainly accepted, the favor, to prejudice Mr. 
Kennedy. Most men, we think, would have hesitated to offer a voluntary afti- 
davit under such circumstances. ‘The inspector’s report shows that Mr. Ken- 
nedy made complete answer to all of these charges, though his statements were 
not taken in writing, but only reported by the i r. Mr. Kennedy has 
since put into the hands of the committee a specific answer to these 
sig and sworn to 155 himself and deputy, an abstract of the charges having 
been furnished him. He has also filed with the committee affidavits from those 


persons at Danville who do the la: amount of business with the ffice, 
5 n = =a courtesy and faithfulness with which he has 8 
uties office. 


Among these letters is one from Mr. A. N. Towles, who, the committee are 
informed, was or is secre’ of the Democratic county central committee. Mr. 
Kennedy has also furnished the committee witha statement signed by one hun- 
dred and eighty-five citizens, including bankers, merchants, and most 
likely to have business with the post-office, to the effect that the business of the 
office been as well done and the public as promptly accommodated as ever 
before; that the tmaster and his deputy have — careful, polite, correct. 
and accommodating in their treatment of the patrons of the office, and that they 
know of no case of neglect or failure of duty. Thecommittee the answer 
of Mr. Kennedy and these statements from the best citizens of Danville as com- 
pletely exonerating him from the charges filed, and believe that there was no 
sufficient cause for . out of any neglect of his duty. 

The following letter add by Mr. Kennedy to Senator HARRISON waslaid 


before the committee: 
DANVILLE, ISD., July 12, 1888. 
Dran Sin: My resignation of the office of r at Danville, Ind., would 
have been tendered at any time since the dth of March, 1885, if I had been in- 
formed that the same was red by theadministration on account of my being 
a Republican; but when it was announced that changes would not be made for 
litical reasons, and when charges were presented against me to the effect that 
had not properly managed the office, I decided to withhold my resignation until 
fairly tried upon the charges. 
If the investigation before the Senate committee vindicates me, Ido not desire 
to hold the office longer, and hope that the nomination of my successor may be 


confirmed. 

Having discharged the duties of the office to the best of my ability and, as I 
believe, to the satisfaction of the patrons generally, I am now ready to resign 
the same to any man in political sympathy with the administration. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
A. H. KENNEDY. 


Hon. BENJ. HARRISON, 

United States Senate. 
The committee are informed that Mr. Pounds, the nominee, was selected for 
the place by an election held among the Democrats at Danville, Ind., and, under 


all the circumstances of the case, the committee have concluded to recommend 
that the nomination be confirmed. 


John M. Higgs to be postmaster at Connersville, in the county of 
Fayette and State of Indiana. 


The above confirmati was accompanied by the following report 


from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post Roads; which was ordered 
by the Senate to be printed in the Recorp: 


tion was referred, having considered the same, respectfully report: 
In this case while the changes : 

nished to the committee, it ap 

Post-Office Department that 


% limented, 
The removal was evidently made for pe reasons, and Mr. Higgs was 
des: political services rendered. 
Some objection been made to Mr. Higgs, growing out of some family mat- 
ters which occurred many years ago; but taking the whole case together, the 
committee have concluded to recommend that the nomination be confirmed. 


John A. Booe, to be postmaster at Crawfordsville, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Indiana. 

The above confirmation was accompanied by the following report 
from the Committee on Post- Offices and Post-Roads; which was ordered 
by the Senate to be printed in the RECORD: 


The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to whom the above nomina- 
tion was referred, having considered the same, respectfully report: 

That in response to their call upon the Postmaster-General to be furnished 
with any papers on file touching the conduct of the postmaster, Samuel M. Rob- 
inson, the pent of Inspector Torrance to the chief post-office inspector was sub- 
mitted. This report is not accompanied by the evidence taken,and it seems 
from the letter of the Postmaster-General that the evidence was not filed in the 


De ent. 

‘the ch: charges against Mr. Robinson seem to be twofold: First, that he has 
posely or by neglect detained a Democratic newspaper, called The Rev W, 
published at Crawfordsville, Ind.. in the office, and thus prevented its reaching 
country subscribers Lag The committee do not deem it necessary to set 
forth in detail the report of inspector. Evidence seems to have been taken 
atseveral places. There were complaints from subscribersthat the paper, which 
should have arrived on Saturday, failed to do so a number of times. It was in 
evidence from the publishers of the i (eae that on one occasion the failure 
resulted from the breaking of the press, and on another occasion from the lack 
of ability to get up steam in the engine. 

It appears also in the testimony the failure resulted in some cases from 
the neglect of the person whose duty it was to make the transfer of the mail 
at a point upon one of the railroads. No fic occasion is proved when the 
paper was delivered at the office in time for the mail, when it was not sent out 
promptly. The master and his deputy both swear positively that the 
peper never was detained in the office when it was delivered in time for mail- 

The evidence upon the subject was in such shape that the inspector him- 
self deduced this conclusion. He says: “The detention of these papers 
through neglect or otherwise rests either upon the publishing office or the post- 
ofice in Crawfordsville where they were mailed. 

Jt does not seem r; that the editor of a weekly paper, pectin, — man 
3 from different localities and the loss of pean Some rng rs whic 
would naturally follow, would allow, through neglect or otherwise, any failure 
on his part to have the paper edited and mailed promptly on Friday as adver- 
tised and expected. It seems, therefore, that the inspector was not able upon 
the testimony himself to locate the fault, except by concluding that the pre- 
sumption in favor of the editor was stronger than in favor of the honesty 
and faithfulness of the postmaster, ` 

The second charge was of a political character, namely, that Mr. Robinson 
had been active as a Republican, made some bets on the election, contributed 
to the Republican campaign fund, and on election day carried some persons in 
his carriage to the polling places, &c. ri 

The committee have no doubt that this removal was made simply for polit- 
ical reasons, and thatthe other cause alleged was unreal and unsupported, Mr. 
Robinson has, however, advised the committee that he neither desires nor ex- 
pects to continue in the office under this administration, for the reason that he 
would be constantly subjected to criticism and charges growing out of the de- 
mands of Democrats to — <4 his place. 

In this state of the case the committee report the nomination of Mr. Booe 
favorably and recommend that he be confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


John T. McGraw, of West Virginia, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district of West Virginia. 

The above confirmation was accompanied by the following report 
from the Committee on Finance; which was ordered by the Senate to 
be printed in the RECORD: 


The Committee on Finance have had under consideration the nomination (No. 
1312) of John T. McGraw, of West Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of West Virginia, in place of Samuel P. McCormick, suspended, 
and, so far as they have been able to obtain the information, they find that Mr. 
McGraw is a fit and proper person to discharge the duties of the office, and that 
there are no or papers on file reflecting upon the character of Mr. Me- 
—— suspended, as Lar appear from the following letter of the Secretary of 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 17, 1886. 

Sre: Your communication on behalf of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
dated March 16, 1886, asking whether or not there are any charges on file 
against the offi or moral character of Samuel P. McCormick, late collector of 
internal revenue for the district of West Virginia, suspended,” is received. 

In reply thereto I have the honor to state that, so far as this inquiry relates to 
a suspension from office, I feel bound by the rules laid down in the President's 
recent message to the Senate upon the general subject of such s: nsions, 
But in order that I may surely act within the requirements of the statute re 
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information to the Senate, I be; 
leave toremind the committee that the office referred to has no fixed term attach 
to it, and to further state that the President is satisfied that a change in the in- 
cumbency of said office will result in an improvement of the public service, and 
that the policy of the present administration will be better carried out by such 


ge. 
Except as the same may be involved in these considerations, no papers con- 
taining reflecting upon the official or moral character of the suspended 
officer mentioned in your communication are in the custody of this Department. 


y, yours, 
D. MANNING, Secretary. 
Hon. Jusrix S. MORRILL, 4 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. 


A resolution,as follows, was unanimously adopted by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, April 6, 1886, in relation to this and all similar letters to the foregoing : 

“Resolved, That the letters of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Committee 
on Finance, dated March 16, 1886, or subsequently, in relation to the nsion 
of collectors of internal revenue, should be received and held as honest declara- 
tions made in good faith that there are no cha or papers on file in the De- 
8 reflecting in any manner against their moral or official conduct or 

aracter. 

Under this statement of facts, and the fact that there is no fixed term attached 
to the office of collector of internal revenue, the committee recommend the 
confirmation of Mr. McGraw. 


lating to the furnishing b: heey ay ae pacers 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, 


August 4, 1886, the injunction of secrecy was removed from the fol- 
lowing report and it was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


The Committee onthe J to which was referred the nomination of Gus- 
tavus Van Hoorebeke to be attorney of the United States for the south- 
ern district of Illinois, vice James A. Connolly, suspended, submits the following 
report: 

ames A. Connolly was first appointed United States attorney for the south- 
ern district of Illinois in 1876, continued to act as such until the date of his 
suspension by President Cleveland. It appears that he was a faithful and efi- 


cient officer. 

Im ly after the result of the Presidential election of 1884 became known 
Mr. Connolly announced his determination to resign his office on the 4th of 
March, 1885. He was induced to withhold his resignation at that time by reason 
of political interests and conditions existing in the State of Illinois. Anelection 
of a United States Senator was noe, engines in the Legislature of that State. The 


result wasin doubt. The contending political forces in the ure were 


achange mp oroia milf might occur if polit- 
ical conditions in the southern part of the State should be disturbed by an 8 
= of the question which would be presented by the resignation of Mr. Con- 
nolly. 
If Mr. Connolly should resign pending the Senatorial contest, a successor 
would have to be selected. Several ee made known their determina- 
y’s posi 


tion 1 for Mr. Connol tion on the change of the national 
admin It seemed important to the Democratic can e office 
of United States Senator not to be forced to declare his choice in of who 
should succeed Mr. Connolly. He caused a friend to interview „Connolly 


and endeavor to get him to withhold his resi tion until a determination of 
the Senatorial contest could be reached. At first Mr. Connolly declined, but 

finally consented with the distinct un ng that whenever his resigna- 
tion should be desired he would be notified in order that he might forward it 
and not be subjected to morremoval. There seems to be no doubt of 
this definite understanding. It was also that the Attorney-General 
should be notified of this arrangement, and he was informed of it. 

The orial contest continued through weeks and months, and was not 
determined until late in May, 1885. There was no call for Mr. Connolly's resig- 
nation, and during the first week in June, 1885, CULLOM, as a matter 
of friendly interest in Mr. Connolly's case, called a second time on the Attor- 
ney-General and told him again the understanding relative to the resignation 
of the officer. He said to the Attorney-General that Mr. Connolly did not care 
to remain in office, and that he was ready to resign at any time on the merest 
suggestion from him; that a letter or telegiam to either Mr. Connolly or the 
3enator would be promptly 8 to by forwarding the resignation; that 
he left the Attorney-General with no doubt whatever on his mind that if the 
resignation should be desired either Mr. Connolly or himself would receive 
notice to that effect, 

Thus the matter rested until the 10th of June, 1885, when Mr. Connolly received 
notice from the President that he was suspended from his office, and on the 
same day there appeared in the Chicago Times a Washington special dispatch 
filling nearly two columns of that paper made up of matter contained in a report 


of J. W. Bowman, an examiner of the Department of Justice, in which he mani- 
fested the partisan spirit in which he pursued an investigation of Mr. Con- 
nolly’s conduct in his office, 


That such a report was in existence was not known to Mr. Connolly except 
by unofficial rumors until after it had been communicated to the Senate in re- 
sponse to its resolution directing the Attorney-General to communicate to it all 
papers and documents on file in his office touching the conduct of the office of 
said district attorney. 

It appears from the departmental stamp on said re! that it was filed in the 
Department of Justice on the 2d day of May, 1885. Itis dated A llth, 1885, 
and was made in Shy tags to instructions given by the Attorney-General to the 
examiner on April 16th, 1885. No notice had been given to Mr. Connolly of 
the character of this report, nor did he know except — irresponsible rumor 
that any such ee was in existence until after it had been communicated to 
the Senate and referred to this committee. He was then informed of its charac- 
ter and contents, and he has made answer to each and every feature of it in 
such manner and effectiveness ns to satisfy the committee it is untair, un- 
truthful, and that it boa ac not, either in its statements or its conclusions, to be 
aceepted as of — 9 weight whatever against the general good repute of Mr. 
Connolly concerning bis administration of his office. ‘ 

It may be a matter of curious inquiry why the Attorney-General should haye 
allowed such a report to remain on the files of his Department without notice 
to Mr. Connolly, and without some reference to it in the interviews had with 
him in respect of the resignation of the accused officer. That such a state of 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 4, 1886. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, of 
Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
CORRECTION. 
Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 


y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. On page 7654 of the RECORD, on the vote on 
the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill providing for the pay of clerks for Senators, I 
am recorded as having voted in the afirmative. At the time the sub- 
ject-matter was under discussion I could see no reason why the Sena- 
tors should receive greater compensation than thataccorded to members 
of this House, and therefore I would not have voted to recede; but in 
fact I was not in the Hall when the vote was taken. I ask therefore 
that my name be stricken from the list of yeas. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7840) making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other p f 

The message also announced that the Senate agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the paan mers votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9478) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed joint res- 
olutions of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 82) making an additional appropriation for 
the purchase of a site for the Co Library; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 83) for the payment of the salaries of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri River Commissions, and for other purpose 

The message also informed the House that the Senate passed 
without amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 209) permitting the publie building au- 
thorized by act of Congress, approved June 30, 1886, at Savannah, Ga., 
to be located not less than 40 feet from any other building instead of 
50 feet, as provided in said act; . 

A bill (H. R. 3318) for the relief of Enols Lloyd; and 

A bill (H. R. 3908) for the relief of John Ellis. 

The further announced that theSenate had the bill (H. 
R. 5196) to detach certain counties from the United States judicial dis- 
trict of California, and create the United States judicial district of 
Southern California, with amendments, in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested. 

The message further informed the House that the Senate had 
to the resolution of the House requesting the return to the House of 
the bill of the Senate (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increas- 
ing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in 
the service, : 

The message furtherannounced that the Senate having proceeded, in 
pursuance of the Constitution, to reconsider the bill entitled an act to 
grant a pension to Joseph Romiser, returned to the House of Represent- 
atives by the President of the United States with his objections and 
sent by the House of Representatives to the Senate with the m 
of the President returning the bill, had passed the same, two-thirds of 
the Senate voting in favor thereof. 

FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill (H. R. 
9798) making appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, 
and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
and for other purposes, with the Senate amendments thereto. The 
Chair will state that this bill was originally sent to the House from the 
Senate some days since, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and reported back from that committee, and was under consider- 
ation in the House, with the previous question ordered upon the Sen- 
ate amendments, at the time when the Senate requested its return to 
that body. If there be no objection, the bill will now lie on the table 
for the present. The Chair supposes it is unnecessary to refer it again 
to the Committee on 9 as no changes have been made in 
the amendments, the Senate having simply recalled the bill for the pur- 


pose of making an order requesting a conference with the House. 

Mr. FORNEY. Iam perfectly willing that the House should non- 
concur in the Senate amendments and agree to a conference. 

Mr. RANDALL. Make that motion. 


1886. 
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Mr. FORNEY. My only reason for not making it is that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] is not present at this moment. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair that the bill lie on the table 
for a while until the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] comes 
in, when it can be called up. 


SITE FOR FEDERAL BUILDING, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill of the Senate (S. 1847) 
for the purchase of land as a site for a Federal building in Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

BILL RETURNED TO THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following: 


In THE SENATE OF THE Uxtrep STATES, August 3, 1888. 
Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
tives to retarn to tie Senate the bill of the Senate (5. 757) granting a pension to 
Helen Plunkett. 
The SPEAKER, If there be no objection the order will be made in 
accordance with the request of the Senate. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE POTOMAC FLATS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as one of the conferees on 
the of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the | gad 
bill (S. 335) to provide for protecting the interests of the United States 
in the Potomac River fate.. in the District of Columbia, the gentleman 
from South Carolina, Mr. HEMPHILL, in place of the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. REAGAN, who has left the city. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. WOLFORD, for the remainder of the session, on account of 
sickness in his family. 
To Mr. DAVIDSON, of Alabama, for the remainder of the session, on 
account of important business. 
To Mr. PETTIBONE, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. ATKINSON, by unanimous consent, obtained es to print in 
the RECORD remarks upon House bill 7652. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. SAWYER, by unanimous consent, obiained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers connected 
with House bill 1972, in the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the 3 ſor the “fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for 


other 
a MUL E LU R. 7450) making 3 for the construction, re- 
ah tinge reservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
po ‘for other purposes. 

Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill (H. R. 9726) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in the tions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for prior years, and for other pur- 
poses; when the Speaker signed the same. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, OATES. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Judiciary Committee for present consideration. I think it will not 
take five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is the report long? 

Mr. OATES. No, sir; it can be di of in a very short time. 

heat E It will be read, after which the Chair will ask for 
objection. 

Mr. OATES. When the report has been read I will ask to occup 
one or two minutes with a statement, after which Tam sure there will 
be no objection to the 8 of the committee. 

Mr. MORRISON. object for the present. I desire to offer a reso- 
lution to which I know the gentleman from Alabama will have no 
objection. 

DEATH OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. MORRISON] asks 
unanimous consent to offer for adoption the resolution which will be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the House of Representatives of the United States has heard 


rofound sorrow of the death of that eminent and distinguished citizen 
Samut J. Tilden. 


The resolution was by unanimous consent considered and adopted. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. OATES. I now ask that the report which I have sent to the 
desk be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


In Tun House OF REPRESENTATIVES, June 21, 1886. 
Mr. HENLEY submitted the following; which was referred to the Committee 


Whereas it a from the published reports of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Ly cpa 4 — e Ler did issue in 


existence of a 000,000, and in 1883 g and 1885 did 
antee interest on $i 981 2 on Line bonds in defiance of rast on 
ions of the law of section 4, of volume 17 of the Statutes at 
ar 

resolved ay poe House ont Representatives, That the Attorney-General be, 
ant Ne is hereby, d to prosecute all 2 Bati of said corporations civilly 
and criminally T aga whom there is sufficient evidence to warrant judgment 
or "conviction: 


JNO. B. CLARK, Jr., Clerk. 


The Committee on the aser having had under consideration the resolu- 
tion introduced by Mr. HENLEY in relation to certain alleged violations of law 
by the Union Pacific Railroad, report back a substitute therefor and recom- 
mend its adoption. 

Amend the geet by substituting the emer therefor, namely 

it is that the Tee d directors of the Unica Pacific 


preg teat said company did at the timeowe a gross 
debt 152 $13,000,000, and did in the years 1883 and 1885 guarantee interest on $14,- 
931 000 of the bonds of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company in violation of 


law 
"Rie it resolved by the House of sagt fas United States of America, That 
the Committee on the pete he Pee are hereby, empowered and directed to 
investigate the aforesaid allegations and all Ts connected therewith or 
pertaining thereto, and report to the House by bill or otherwise; and that anid 
committee may appoint a subcommittee, to consist of not more than five of its 
members, to make said investigation and to the full committee. ‘That 
such subcommittee, a majori — whom shall constitute a quorum, shall have 
power to send for ms an pers, administer oaths to witnesses, employ a 
r, to sit in vacation 8 time and place as may be deemed advis- 
able, and to do all things necessary to a full and impartial investigation of the 
232 8 set forth. All of the expenses of said investigation to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House.” 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. OATES, I hope the gentleman will withhold his objection until 
he hears me for two minutes. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 
up so important a matier as this. 

Mr. OATES. I presume the gentleman is objecting because he is a 
friend of the railroad company. Here is a letter from Mr. Adams, pres- 
ident of the company, to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], 
the chairman of our committee, asking that the resolution may be 
adopted. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I will withdraw my objection to 
hear the letter read. 

Mr. OATES. I merely wanted to state—— 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania does not object 
Mg the reading of the letter, if the gentleman from Alabama will send 

up. 

Me OATEŠ. I wanted to state in two minutes—I only ask that 
much time—the reasons for the adoption of this substitute agreed upon 
by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania withdraw 
his objection for the purpose 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Only for the purpose of hearing 
the letter read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is too late in the session to bring 


Uxrox Pactric RAILWAY 9 


Boston, July 28. 1886. 
Hon. J. R. Tucker, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
My Dran SIE :— 
Mr. OATES (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has only with- 
drawn his objection to have the letter read. 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will not allow me to make a state- 
ment I will not put in the letter to be read. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman can do just as he 
pleases. I have objected, because this may be a matter of very great 
importance with reference to this railroad and is brought up in the 
closing hours of the session. 

Mr. OATES. I ask two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania objects, and the 
matter is not before the House. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The railroad company, I understand, asks 
this investigation. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Alabama will 
not permit the letter to be read. 


COMPENSATION TO RAILROAD COMPANIES FOR APARTMENT SERVICE, 


oe MILLIKEN. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union be from the 


discharged 
further consideration of Senate bill No. 2438, and that it be now con- 
sidered and passed. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2438) to authorize the Postmaster-General to allow compensation to 
railroad companies in certain cases for apartment service heretofore furnished 
pursuant to agreement. 

Be itenacted, &c., That the Postmaster-General be, and he is h. authorized 
to allow compensation to such railroad com as had furnished apartments 
in cars for use as railway of less 40 feetin length, in cases where 


post-offices 
such apartments had been furnished in pursuance of an agreement or under- 
with . Postmaster-Gen- 


the Second Assistant 

eral, or the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service that special com 

tion should be allowed therefor; such allowances to be proportioned to the 

of the N furnished, and not exceeding a pro rata of the price allowed 
foot car, and for the time unpaid for upto the date when the company 

was notified by the Department that such payment could not be made because 

not warranted by the present law. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I desire to say that this bill has passed the Sen- 
ate 

Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object. f 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Ithas been ously reported to thë House 
by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and has the ap- 

roval of the Postmaster-General. Indeed, the bill was drawn under 
is direction. 
3 5 Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think there should be some further tion, 

y as to the effect of this measure, I am inclined to believe it 
is a proper subject of 1 , and should bly be ; but 
I have had no opportunity to examine it, and I would like alittle more 
tisfactory tion as to the necessity for its adoption: 

Mr. Y. Ifthe gentleman will yield to me for a moment I 
think I can explain it fully. 

This bill was unanimously reported from the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, and, as fully expressed in the bill itself, provides 
for the payment to certain railroad companies for the performance of 
mail service under a construction of law that had prevailed in the Post- 
Office ent for a number of years. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Under contracts. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Les, sir. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Is this recommended by the Department? 
Mr. DOCKERY. - Yes, sir; this bill has the commendation of the 
ral 


en- 
nsa- 


Pı eral. 
Mr. MCMILLIN.. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. DOCKERY. About $40,000, I think. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report be read, and that will show the 
necessity for this. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me state to the gentleman that to my per- 
sonal knowledge this bill was drawn in the Postmaster-General’s office. 
I went myself to see him in reference to it, and he called in his law 
clerk, whose name I have now forgotten, who drew up the bill, which 
was presented to me, and in the shape I received it it was introduced 
in the House and adopted by the committee. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. would like to have the report read, because I 
want to see exactly how it comes that this service has been ordered at 
all. That is the important fact, as to how this service came to be ren- 
dered. 

Mr. BLOUNT rose. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me state—but I will yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], the chairman of the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLOUNT. In relation to the amount due for this car service 
the facts are, as well-known to gentlemen, that itis not lawful—and it 
has been so held by the present Postmaster-General and the Attorney- 
General—that provision may be made allowing the use of postal-cars 
of a less length than 40 feet. Under the law, which is. very explicit in 
that respect, they can not be less than that length. That, however, is 
a new spase lern frk of the statute. For several years the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General and the Superintendent of Railway Mail 
Transportation have been making occasional contracts with certain rail- 
roads which the use of cars for this purpose of less than 40 
feet in 1 and a part of the contract was the prescribing of the 
construction of the cars by the Department, and construction on 
this suggestion or invitation of the Department. 

Now, sir, when this administration came into power an application 
was made to it which opened up the subject of these contracts, and 
upon an investigation of the question the conclusion was reached that 
such contracts could not be validly made under the law. 

But, as I have said, they had been previously made. The service 
had been rendered on the invitation of the Department itself and cer- 
tainly should be paid for. The Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

after a conference with the Postmaster-General, reported a bill 
providing for the payment of that work, invited, as I have shown, by 
the Government, up to the time when the present administration 
reached a conclusion adverse to such contracts and issued notification 
to the parties. 

I think it is an eminently proper thing that the Government should 
pay for the service, having asked for it, having invited proposals and 
contracted for it under a construction of the law which the present De- 
partment holds to be improper. 

The amount involved is inconsiderable—somewhere about $40,000. 
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We McMILLIN. Some gentleman has stated 880, 000, I under- 

Mr. BLOUNT, It affects but few roads, since very few of the roads 
applied. If they had all applied it would have run the sum up into 
the millions. It is but right and proper under the circumstances that 
it should be paid. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Georgia a question. I understand the only point in ques- 
tion is the form or size of the car in which the service was conducted; 
not the amount of service rendered. Is thatcorrect? There is no ex- 
orbitant amount asked under these former contracts, as I understand, 
but the simple question is as to the style of cars or length of car which 
is fixed by the statute. Is that all? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Well, it is possibly somewhat more than that. I 
can say this much in mse to the tleman, that it is not a ques- 
tion of favoritism to any line of road, but in compliance with the con- 
tracts made years by the Department under a construction of the 
law different from that given to it by the present officials. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It does not involve any excess 
of postal service? My reason for asking is that we do not want to get 
into any star-route business here. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Well, I will answer the gentleman satisfactorily on 
that point. This bill operates only for the payment of compensation 
to companies up to the time of the notification by the present 
Postmaster-General that he did not regard it as a proper construction 
of the law to permit the use of postal cars of less than 40 feet. It does 
not operate beyond the period of that notification. It has no operation 
in futuro whatever. < 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Is this the only claim present- 
able under the contracts to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir; and if the gentleman will take the trouble 
to refer to a document prepared by myself in connection with the Post- 
Office bill he will find there designated the only claims which can come 
up under this provision. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The gentleman from Georgia 
does not seem to catch exactly the point of my inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There will be objection unless 
this inquiry is answered. I want to know whether the service is nec- 
essary for the public interest and whether the amount claimed is rea- 
sonable compensation therefor. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The Post-Office Department thought the service was 
reasonable and made a contract. i 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. We have not got the Post- 
Office Department here to interrogate them. What does the gentleman 
from Georgia think of it? He has investigated the matter. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think I can make this matter very clear to 
friend from Arkansas. There are two modes of paying for railway 
service 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I would like to escape the 
technicalities of the question and to get a direct answer to my inquiry. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to give the substance of this case, and in 
order to do so have to state the law. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Very well, let the gentleman 
proceed in his own way. 

Mr. BLOUNT. One way of paying for railway mail service is by 
weight, and making a provision for hea and lighting for the postal 
clerks sufficient to permit the distribution of the mail. Then there is 
a provision for larger lines for 40, 50, and 60 foot cars. On certain lines 
it was found that the 40-foot car was rather larger than the demands 
of the service required. They might have put on the 40-foot car, but 
they made a contract for a car less than 40 feet, with a proportional re- 
duction in the cost to the Government; and in that point of view there 
was really a reduction of the expenditure, 

But the situation now is this: The Postmaster-General held, while 
this might have been done with the view of economy, yet there was no 
authority of law for it, as he understood it, and so he refused to make 
other contracts. But these smaller cars were constructed at the request 
of the Department. The railway companies were not seeking them. 
The Post-Office Department entered into an agreement with them for 
these smaller cars, and they were built by request of the Government, 
and are there to-day, but are not paid for by this administration, be- 
cause it was held they could not make a contract for those cars, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The gentleman has not an- 
swered my question, Iasked his opinion on this point: Was the service 
rendered a n service? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Oh, unquestionably it was. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. And is the amount asked for 
a reasonable amount? I am not asking about the lawfulness of it. We 
know there is a difficulty about the law or we would not be called to 
pass this bill. I want to know if the amount claimed, in the opinion of 
the gentleman from Georgia, is a just and reasonable amount ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think certainly it is. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That is all I want to know. 

1 ae TAULBEE, Will the gentleman from Georgia allow me a ques- 
on 


1886. 
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Mr. BLOUNT. Certainly. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Is this amount appropriated for the service of carry- 
ing the mails or for the construction of the cars? 

. MILLIKEN. For the service of carrying the mails. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Of course it is for the carrying of the mail. A 
smaller and cheaper car was constructed for carrying the mails because 
the more costly car was not needed for the amount of service. 
ae TAULBEE. Are those cars to be used for the Government here- 

Mr. BLOUNT. No, sir; for the reason that the Postmaster-General 
under his construction of the law held that the Department could not 
make such a contract, but was bound to have the mails carried in the 
40, 50, and 60 foot cars, 

Mr. TAULBEE. And what becomes of these smaller cars? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not know. I reckon the railroad companies 
think the Government should take them. Wedo not recommend that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. The question is on ordering the bill 
to be read a third time. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of the bill the following: 

“And additional pay may h be allowed for any lines comprising a 
daily trip each way of railway post-office cars less than 40 feet in length or of 
apartments in cars used as railway post-oflices whenever the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in his discretion shall agree to make such allowance. But every such allow- 
ance so made by the Postmaster-General in his discretion shall be proportioned 
to the length of the cars or apartments furnished and shall not exceed a pro rata 
of the price allowed for a 40-foot car,” 


Mr. BLOUNT. I do not understand the gentleman from South Caro- 
ling has the floor to offer that amendment. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I submit that I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was putting the question on ordering 
the bill to a third reading when the gentleman from South Carolina 
rose to offer his amendment. The previous question had not been or- 
dered. The amendment is in order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I submit the point of order that the amendment is 
not e to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not examined that. 

Mr. BLOUNT, It is not germane and involves a large amount of 
expenditure ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the amendment is germane to 
the original bill, which is a bill allowing compensation to certain rail- 
road companies for postal service. The amendment is also general in 
its provisions, and proposes to confer authority on the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral hereafter to allow pay for the use of cars for similar service, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I demand the previous question on the bill and 
amendment, 

Mr. DIBBLE. Ihave the floor and do not yield for that motion, I 
think in a very few words I can show this amendment ought to pre- 
vail. We have heard on this floor that the Department, under their 
construction of the law åt the time, with railroad companies 
that they should build cars less than 40 feet long, and thereby effected 
a saving to the Government. Where, in order to have carried the mails 
under the contract and to be in the strict letter of the lawas construed 
by the Department, a railroad company would have built a car 40 feet 
long and would have been entitled to the compensation for a car 40 feet 
long, the Department, for the purpose of saving money to the Govern- 
ment, said to that company, A car 35 feet in length will do, and we 
will pay you pro rata for 35 feet instead of 40.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that was in the interest of economy. The exer- 
cise of that discretion by the Postmaster-General has caused to the Gov- 
ernment an actual saving of money; and this amendment simply pro- 
poses that the Postmaster-General in the future, where the service does 
not require a 40-foot car, but where a 30-foot or a 35-foot ear will do, 
may in his discretion permit such a car to be used. It is put strictly 
in the hands of the Postmaster-General. The amendment is not com- 
pulsory. It says the Postmaster-General in his discretion may allow 
compensation in the future for such service. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, look at the justice and equity of the proposition. 
Here are railroad companies which have built 30-foot cars at the re- 
quest of the Government, as has just been stated, and they are carry- 
ing the mail to-day in those 30-foot cars; and shall the Postmaster- 
General, afterinviting them to make the car 30 feet long instead of 40 feet, 
refuse to pay them the three-fourths, while a 40-foot car running on an- 
other line gets pay at the full rate? There is no equity and justice in 
such a proposition. 

It may be said this is going to cost a large sum of money to the Gov- 
ernment. Why, Mr. Speaker, it was the construction which was placed 
on the law for twelve years, and it did not cost millions to the Govern- 
ment then. For the past year we are told that the amount involved in 
this class of service is ape about $40,000 for the whole year. Ifthe 
law had not been construed in the manner it was, instead of being $40,- 
000 it would have cost the Government $60,000. If discretion is not 
allowed to the Postmaster-General in the future, the cars hereafter will 
be built 40 feet long and will cost the Government more money. 


I will read the law for the information of the House. It is section 
4004 of the Revised Statutes, passed in March, 1873, and it provides 
that— 

Additional pay may be allowed for every line comprising a daily trip each 


way of railway post-office at a rate not exceeding $25 per mile per annum 
for cars 40 feet in length, ‘and $30 per mile per annum for 45-foot cars, and $0 


per mile per annum for 50-foot cars, and $50 per mile per annum for 55 to 60 foot 
cars. 


The Postmaster-General construed the law to mean that when they 
did not require a 40-foot car, which would have cost $25 per mile per 
annum, they had a right to ask the company to build a 30-foot car, 
which would cost less by one-quarter. Now, I say, Mr. Speaker, that 
it is in the interest of economy, that it has effected a saving in the 
past and will effect a saving in the future. One other point: It is left 
absolutely in the discretion of the Postmaster-General to make these 
agreements or not. Under the law, when the car is 40 feet long he 
makes the argreement as a matter of course, but as to these other cars 
it is left to his discretion and the interest of the Government is se- 
curely guarded, because the Postmaster-General is not compelled to 
make the ent in any case where he does not think itis demanded 
by the public interest. I therefore hope, Mr. Speaker, that the amend- 
ment will prevail. I send to the desk and ask to have read as a part 
of my remarks an extract from the Senate report which I have marked, 

The Clerk read as follows: te 


Mr. DIBBLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, here are certain 
railroad companies running cars that are under 40 feet in length, and 
here are other railroad companies who built their cars 40 feet in length 
and get this pay. It is just as much a measure of justice that the cars 
under 40 feet in length, when they are run at the request of the De- 
partment, should be paid pro rata, as it is that the other contracts 
should be carried out. The construction of the law for twelve years 
was to the effect that the Postmaster-General had the diseretion which 
this amendment seeks now to give him. . 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, As I understand it, the object is to prevent 
the Government paying for that which it does not need. That is, 
when it does not need a 40-foot car it ought not to be required to pay 
for it. 

Mr. DIBBLE. That is the point. Under the construction of the 
law which has prevailed for the past twelve months the cars would have 
to be all 40 feet in length, and the Government would have to pay for 
that size. 

This amendment gives the Postmaster-General the discretion to have 
the cars built shorter and to pay in proportion. I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the merit of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina, the effect 
of it if adopted now by the House will be to kill this bill, for it can not 
possibly be returned to the Senate and pass there and receive the ap- 
proval of the Executive at this session. The effect, therefore, will be 
to postpone the whole subject until next December. The merits of 
this proposition can not be questioned, but I submit that it is wise to 
vote down the amendment, however meritorious if may be, and 
this bill, and then if the proposition of the gentleman has real merit it 
a 2 at the next session of the House. [Cries of Vote!” 
“Vote!” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by.Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 757) granting a pension to Helen Plunkett. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 8192) to remove the political disabilities of 
J. R. Eggleston, of Mississippi. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The following message from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries: 
To the House of Representatives : 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 3d in- 
stant (the Senate concurring), I return herewith Senate bill No. 2056, entitled “An 


net to amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors 
who have lost an arm or leg in the service.” 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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The message also announced that the President had approyed and 
signed joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 142) authorizing and directing the Com- 
missioner of Labor to make an investigation as to convict labor, and 
for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 28) to provide for the appointment and compensation 
of a district judge for the southern district of Alabama; 

An act (H. R. 1249) for the relief of Margaret F. Ryan; 

- Anact (H. R. 1511) for the relief of Sidney R. Smith; 

An act (H. R. 4503) to authorize the Secretary of War to permit the 
Carrollton and Lock No. 1 Turnpike Road Company to locate and con- 
struct its road on land belonging to the United States at Lock No. 1, 
on the Kentucky River, in the State of Kentucky; 

An act ee R. 5552) for the relief of James Cain; 

An act (H. R. 7087) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
tend the time of payment to purchasers of lands of the Otoe and Mis- 
sourin and of the Omaha Indians; 


An act (H. R. 3014) to provide for terms of court in Colorado; 

An act ti R. 8352) for the relief of Levi A. Cronkhite; 

An act (H. R. 7169) to grant a pension to James Robinson; 

An act (H. R. 5041) granting a pension to Sally A. Stone; 

An act (H. R. 7244) granting a pension to Robert B. Kirkpatrick; 
An act i R. 3948) granting a pension to James F. Salyers; 

An act (H. R. 570 granting a pension to Catherine Reisinger; 
An 2 f R. 8374) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary M. Gillham; 
An act (H. R. 7749) granting a pension to Aretus N. Butler; 

An act (H. R. 50 granting a pension to Jonathan S. Lents; 

An act (H. R. 5038) for the relief of Stephen Sauer; 

An act (H. R. 887) granting a pension to Thomas S. Duvall; 

An act (H. R. 3851) granting à pension to William P. Shelton; 
An act (H. R. 4032) granting a pension to John MeGowan; 

An act (H. R. 6606) granting a pension to Sallie B. Bent; 

An act (H. R. 6824) granting a pension to James Savercool; 

An act (H. R. 7712) granting a pension to Virginia Taylor Randall; 
An act (H. R. 7721) granting a pension to Ellen J. Welch; 

An act (H. R. 7728) granting a pension to Mrs, Elizabeth Collins; 
An act (H. R. 8046) granting a pension to Erastus W. Kennedy; 
An act (H. R. granting a pension to Lucinda Sawyer; 

An act (H. R. 8481) granting a pension to Thomas Walsh; 

An act (H. R. a granting a pension to Irene Googins; 

An act (H. R. 8963) granting a pension to Michael Fitzpatrick; 
An act (H. R. 9457) granting a pension to Martin V. Curry; 

An act (H. R. 260) for the relief of Margaret 8: Fair; 

An act (H. R. 578) for the relief of Emma J. Halloway; 

An act E R. 1617) for the relief of George H. Laurence; 

An act (H. R. 1681) for the relief of William Hicks; 

An act (H. R. 7517) for the relief of Warren L. Rice; 


An act (H. R. 8057) for the relief of Theodore Dunmire; 

An act (H. R. 8334) for the relief of Jacob Nix; 

An act (H. R. 3118) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
H. Buck; 

An act (II. R. 9052) granting an increase of pension to Capt. John 
F. Morris; 
An act (H. R. 7736) to increase the pension of George W. Parks; 
An act (H. R. 8663) to increase the pension of Jonas Schoonover; 

-An act (H. R. 8979) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Samuel 
Bulman; and 
An act (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 
RAILWAY MAIL COMPENSATION, 


Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word or two in conclud- 
ing this debate. In view of the circumstances under which this bill 
came up this morning, I did not take time to bring out clearly the points 
which I am now going to present. The gentleman from South Carolina 
says that this is a question of economy, and that its object is to enable 
the Government to hire cheaper cars, and then in another part of his 
speech he says that it will cost very little more about $40,000 a year 
more. Now, on the first proposition let us see what the law is in ref- 
erence to the compensation of railroads for carrying the mails. Section 
4002 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: : 

Sec, 4002. The Postmaster-General is authorized and directed to readjust the 
compensation hereafter to be paid for the transportation of mails on railroad 
routes upon the conditions and at the rates hereinafter mentioned: 

First. t the mails shall be conveyed with due frequency and speed ; and 
that 1 ee eee eee in a nor apartment 
propery 3 ligat 6 pro ‘or route agents to accompany 


Second. That the pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the following 
rates, namely: On routes carrying their whdle length an average weight of 
mails per day of 200 pounds, $50; 500 pounds, $75; 1,000 pounds, $100; 1,500 
pounds, $125; 2,000 pounds, $150; 3,500 pounds, $175; 5,000 pounds, $200, and $25 
additional for every additional 2,000 pounds, the average weight to be ascer- 
tained, in Seiad r by the actual weighing of the mails for such a number of 
successive working days, not less than thirty, at such times, after J N eik] 


and not less frequently than once in every four years, and the result to 

and verified in such form and manner as the Postmaster-General may direct. 
For this they are to be paid so much per mile per annum according 

to specified rates, regulated by the number of pounds carried, &c. 
Now, this does not relate at all to the postal-car service. If there 

were no legislation in relation to postal cars, the Government, under 
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this statute, would have the right to require every railroad company in 
this country to furnish in one of its cars a suitable and sufficient room, 
with fixtures and furniture, and properly lighted and warmed, for the 
use of route agents accompanying and distributing the mails. 

When this law was enacted there was also another proyision for com- 
pensation adopted. It is to be found in section 4004: 

Additional pay may be allowed for every line comprising a daily trip each 
way of railway post-office at a rate not exceeding $25 per mile per annum 
for cars 40 feet in length; and per mile per annum for 45-foot cars; and $40 

a ae annum for 50-foot cars; and $50 per mile per annum for 55 to 60 

00 
These are the modes of compensation provided: One a general proposi- 
tion prescribing accommodations, rates of payment, &c., the other an ad- 
ditional provision for 40, 50, and 60 foot cars. ‘ 

The House, when this matter was pending, put on an amendmentin 
relation to postal cars, providing that thereshould be allowed additional 
pay for cars less than 40 feet in length, but the Senate refused to agree 
to it, and that proposition went out of the bill after a struggle between 
the two Houses. 

It seems to me that this statement must make it clear to the mind 
of any gentleman that it was contemplated no contract should be made 
for a car less than 40 feet in length. I have yet to find any gentleman 
on this floor who has had anything to say on this subject except my 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE}, who has gainsaid the cor- 
rectness of this position. I have heard it affirmed by leading gentle- 
men Sy either side of the House and have not known it to be ques- 
tion 

The gentleman says that the Post-Office Department has uniformly, 
prior to this administration, held to a different opinion. Now, in jus- 
tice to former administrations, I wish to say that the present officials of 
the Post-Office Department inform the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads that they have searched to see whether anywhere on fhe 
records there appears to have been any consideration of this question by 
any head of a Department, and, so far as can be discovered, no Post- 
master-General has ever made or approved any order in relation to it. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I merely wish toask the gentleman whether this was 
not the practice of the Department up to within a year? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will answer my friend with a great deal of pleasure. 
For twelve years there were under this constraction small allowances, 
scarcely sufficient to attract attention, in a few localities; for instance, 
one year there was allowed $113,000, in another year $94,000, another 
year $176,000, another $84,000, another $114,000, another $25,000, 
another $84,000, another $43,000. But there was no general allowance 
throughout the country. Possibly there may have been an allowance 
to one line in South Carolina, to one in Georgia, to one or two lines in 
Maine and Massachusetts. But the applications were of so small a 
character that it does not appear the matter ever came before any Post- 
master-General as a serious question. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. ‘There was an allowance in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Possibly there may have been. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Les; and in the West, too. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But the amount was very small. Now, if the con- 
struction which my friend seeks to put upon this law be correct, I 
should like to know why it would not entirely abrogate the first pro- 
vision in regard torailway pay for mail carriage, and give to every rail- 
road company in this country, however inferior the lines, just as much 
compensation as to those roads ishing postal cars. 

Mr. DIBBLE. The gentleman will permit me to ask him whether 
there is anything in this amendment taking it out of the discretion of 
the Postmaster-General to admit this in a few cases and compelling 
him to apply it to every case? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will say to my friend that this matter is already 
outside of the discretion of the Postmaster-General, and I wish to see 
it remain so, I desire that the regulation of the expenditures of this 
Government shall, so far as possible, be fixed by law. When this can 
not be done, it is time enough then to leave matters to the discretion 
of executive officers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Postmaster-General declares that, in his opinion, 
if the measure now proposed be enacted, the effect of it will be to nul- 
lify so far as the apartment service is concerned the existing law, and 
involve the Government in the unnecessary expenditure of millions of 
dollars by extending these allowances to every railroad line in the 
country. This provision has always heretofore been rejected by legis- 
lative construction; and I trust that this House will not, on the motion 
of my friend from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN], who does not belong to the 
Post-Office Committee, inaugurate a scheme of this sort. I trust the 
measure will be voted down. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that so far as this 
amendment is concerned I see nothing objectionable in it; but there 
was some understanding between the committee and myself which 
would not leave me at liberty to favor it; and at this late date in the 
session, when there is perhaps no opportunity for this bill to get to the 
Senate and then to the President in time for his signature, I shall be 
forced to oppose the amendment. 
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I move the previous question on the amendment and ordering the | they had examined and found duly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 


bill to be read the third time. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the amendment of Mr. DIBBLE was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MILLIKEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pees and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

3 - 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. FORNEY. I demand the regular order. 


I ee up the fortifications appropriation bill. 
Pee R pro tempore. Clerk will report the title of the 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FORNEY. I move non-concurrence in the Senate amendments 
and that the House agree to the conference asked for. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I want to move to concur for the purpose 
of yielding to the gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA] to offer 
an amendment simply. There was pending, as the Chair will remem- 
ber, a motion to concur in the second amendment of the Senate, and 
my "friend desires to offer an amendment, after which the motion to non- 
concur can be submitted. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced the return to the House of Representatives of the bill (S. 2056) 
to amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service, asked for by the 
House of Re tatives. 

The SPE R pro tempore. This bill is returned from the Senate 
at the request of the House for the purpose of correcting an error in 
the copy of the bill. 

If there be no objection the bill will be correctly by in- 


; É engrossed 
serting the amendments of the House, which were to strike out the 


words or permanently where they occur in the bill. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from California to 
offer the amendment, as I have stated. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I submit the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After 1 25 word “expended ” insert: 

“That the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Na 
to erect a gun factory in accordance with the report of the gun-foundry board 
of December 20, 1884, for the fabrication of the ——.—— guns to modern 

warfare, the man ure of gun-ca: and ordnance equipment for the 
sere and Navy, in the State of Calif at Mare Island navy-yard or at Be- 
as said Secretaries may deem most suitable or expedient, at a cost 

$1,000,000, and said sum, or 80 much thereof 


are hereby authorized 


not to ex appropriated for said purpose.” sa ney De TOORN 
Mr. FORNEY. 22 that will be voted down. 
Mr. MCKENNA. pe it will not be voted down. 


Mr. FORNEY. I 8 the previous question upon the motion 
and amendment. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of which the 
amendment was rejected. 

The motion to non-concur in the Senate amendments and agree to 
the conference asked for was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. FORNEY, Mr. 
RANDALL, and Mr. BUTTERWORTH as managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 


ORDNANCE STORES, COLORADO. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 5215) entitled A bill to relieve 
the State of Colorado from charges on account of ordnance stores fur- 
nished said State, the House at an evening session fixed for the 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, although this bill was 
not on that Calendar. Some correction of the action of the House in 
that direction should be made. Either the bill 3 be passed by the 
House, if deemed proper, or be otherwise 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House passed the bill 4 a misapprehen- 
sion that night. There is no objection to it, and it might as well be 
considered and now. 

The SP. R. If there be no objection, the bill will be ordered to 
be read a third time, and 

Mr. TAULBEE. What is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. To relieve the State of Colorado from certain 
charges for ordnance stores furnished. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and being read the 
third time, was passed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 


of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill R. 3908) for the relief of John Ellis; 

A bill (H. R. 3318) for the relief of Enols Loyd; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 209) permitting the public building au- 
thorized by act of Congress, approved June 30, 1886, at Savannah, Ga., 
to be located not less than 40 feet from any other building, instead of 
50 feet as provided in said act. 


LAND-GRANT FORFEITURES. 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois desires to submit some 
tables in reference to land-grant forfeitures. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, at the request of many membersof the 
House I have made a compilation of the action of Congress in the mat- 
ter of * t forfeitures in Congress, in this and preceding sessions. 
And it has suggested to me toask leave to print itin the RECORD, 
so it may be readily accessible to those who desire the information. 

Its preparation, I may say, has involved considerable labor, which I 
E and I feel assured it will be 
of interest to all 

I ask unanimous consent to have the tables printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The tables are as follows: 


Congressional action on land-grant forfeiture bills. 


Name of railroad. Congress. Acres. House. 
Oregon Central. . Forty-eighth.....| 510. 880 | Passed—law 
'exas Paciflo. .. . - e . 18, 500, 000 Passed—law 
Iron eee of Mis- |...... 300, 000 .| Passed—law. 


23,871,360 


seese ere. seoses 


rthern Pacific. 
New Orleans Pacific........ 
ere and Brulé |...... 


Houghton, Marquette 


On Calendar, 


Onton: 
Sioux City an: Saint Paul. „On Calendar, 
Wisconsin Central . esene. On Calendar. 
9 and 


On Calendar. 
On Calendar, 


On Calendar. 
on Calendar. 


Southern Pacific of T Cali 

fornia. 
Selma, Rome and Dalton.. 
Mobile and Girard... 


Railroads in Florida. cns On Calendar, 
*About. 
Acres. 
Forfeiture bills which have become laws . . . .. .. . . . ...... 50, 482, 240 
Forfeiture bills which have passed the House of Representatives but 
not the Senate... Pn . 88,430, 941 
Forfeiture bills on House Calendar favorably reported. 8 „L 13,067, 214 


TREASURY SURPLUS. 


Mr. MORRISON. I call up the consideration of the conference re- 
port on the joint resolution (H. Res. 126). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ace committee br) conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pay 
ment of the — in the Treasury on the public debt, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 8 of said amendment strike out the word “ President” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words cers of the Treasury ;" in line 9strike 
out the words “direct the pairean? Ahat ury to sS da” and insert in 
lieu thereof the woi in — strike out the word“ suspension“ 
aa insert the word eee, in lieu thereof; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its amendment num- 


bered 2. 

W. R. MORRISON, 

WM. * F. BRECKINRIDGE, 

FRANK HISCOCK, 
Rupes on the part of the House. 
. B. ALLISON, 

N. W. ALDRICH, 

J. B. BECK, 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the statement of the 
House conferees accompanying the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hovss or eee eee OF THE UNITED Sra’ 
‘ashington, D. C., August 3, 3 
The undersigned, managers on is sank ores House,make the iomas 
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AUGUST 4, 


statement in respect to the conference 
of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt: 
The Senate added two amendments to the resolution. The House conferees 


rt on H. Res. 126 directing payment 


have recommended that the House recede from nt to the first 
amendment and agree to it in the following amended form: 

“ Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this resolution 
until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve 
herein mentioned: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, may have in the Treasury, over and above the foregoing sums,a 
working balance not exceeding $20,000,000; and whenever,in the case of any 
extraordinary emergency not now existing. and when, because thereof, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the public interests shall require it, he 
may,by written order, postpone the further call for the payment of such indebted- 
ness for such jod of dime as shall be necessary to ntain 3 credit un- 
that such ponement and the reasons therefor be reported 
ys after its next meeting, or immediately if Congress 


to 
shall 

to recommend that the Senate recede from 
its amendment numbered 2, which p-ovided for the redemption of the trade- 


dollar. 
W. R. MORRISON. 
WM. OC. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
FRANK HISCOCK. 


Mr. LANHAM. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANHAM. I wish to know if it would be in order to ask asep- 
crate vote on the Senate amendment relating to the trade-dollar, my 
object being, if in order, to move to concur in that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That would not be in order. The conference re- 
port is one single proposition which must be agreed to or rejected by a 
vote of the House, If the conference report is not agreed to then it 
would bein order to move to concur on any particular amendment. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I reserve all points of order on the report. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FINDLAY. What was the reason for disagreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senate providing for the redemption of the trade-dollars? 

Mr. MORRISON. It was because the subject of the trade-dollar does 
not belong to the subject of this resolution. There are other reasons, 
which, if the gentleman will wait a few moments, I will try to explain 
to him when I reach the trade-dollar in the remarks I am about to 
submit. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I make the point of order that this report 
should have its first consideration in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair decided yesterday, as has been frequently 
decided before, thata report of a conference committee can not go to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. It can not 
be amended. ‘There are no separate clauses or sections in it to be dis 
cussed under the five-minute rule. It is a R report in the 
House itself, not in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. s, 

Mr. FINDLAY. But we can vote the report down. 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; if you have votes enough. 

Mr. FINDLAY. That is yet to be determined. M 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, Isit decided to give any time for debate? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; certainly. I am ready to hear what the 
gentleman has to say if the House is willing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] has 
the floor and will proceed. : 

Mr. MORRISON. The joint resolution called the surplus resolution 
passed by the House was reported from the Committee on Waysand Means 
in lieu of six several resolutions introduced by as many members on the 
same subject, all proposing larger payments from the than the 
resolution reported. As it passed the House the resolution was in my 
opinion a wise and conservative measure, all in the public interest. The 
resolution or measure as amended by the Senate, and again amended 
and agreed upon by the committee of conference, is, it seems to me, not 
so a measure. Let in the condition of the yea Serre the bonded 
debt it will do or cause to be done all that would have done under 
the resolution as it leſt the House. It will cause the surplus in and 
coming into the Treasury to be applied in monthly $10,000,000 pay- 
ments to that part of the debt which is payable, and it will pay all we 
are now permitted to call and pay before we get down to any of the 
limitation added since the resolution passed the House. It is still a 

ractical measure of relief applicable to the present overcrammed con- 

ition of the Treasury. It would be more objectionable as a measure 

of permanent policy, but it is the present situation for which this is a 
t remedy. 

The Senate added to the House resolution two amendments, one re- 
lating to the Treasury surplus, the other to an entirely different and 
irrelevant subject—the trade-dollar. The first amendment assumes to 
make more specific what was already plain in the House resolution, by 
which no call was required to be made until the amount in the Treas- 
ury, including the reserve for the redemption of United States notes, 
should equal one hundred and ten millions. The resolution as it left 
the House provided that only the excess over one hundred millions 


should be paid out and that no callshould be made less than ten mill- 
ions. Hence it was impossible to make acall under this resolution un- 
less there was one hundred and ten millions in the Treasury, because 
to call ten millions with less than one hundred and ten millions in the 
Treasury would go below the amount of excess which was all that was 
and is directed to be paid out. As to the reserve or redemption fund, 
estimated and treated in practice by the Treasury De ent as one 
hundred millions, that is left now as before with the ry and in 
its discretion. This reserve or redemption fand was under former ad- 
ministrations often reduced below one hundred millions. It has never 
been below that sum under the present administration, it may be, but 
the measure under consideration does not require that it shall be; that 
is left as we found it. 

The change or amendment next made or proposed by the Senate in 
order of arrangement is that by which the Secretary of the Treasury 
may or not, in his discretion, keep in the Treasury $20,000,000 as a 
working balance for the current orevery-day use of the Department in 
the payment of its current obligations and to make no part of the $100, - 
000,000 already exempt from the provisions of the resolution. When 
this subject was before considered I explained or tried to explain why 
no such working balance was n The Tr accounts are so 
kept and statements so made that accruing interest and other such ob- 
ligations find their way into the liabilities in advanceof payment so as not 
to lessen the monthly surplus statement; there is a large working bal- 
ance in the control or to the credit of the disbursing officers which, as 
the last Treasury report shows, has rarely been less than $20,000,000, 
and has often exceeded $40, 000, 000, and which the Treasurer says is in ex- 
cess of current requirements; and then again the daily orcurrent receipts 
largely exceed the daily or current expenditures, and beside these sources 
of 0 Soars other is required. Vet this working balance“ provis- 
ion can have no practical effect in the present condition of the Treas- 
ury, and with but $132,000,000 of the debt uncalled which is subject 
to call and payable whenever we are ready to pay it, no more be 
due or payable until 1891, and this proviso might as well be in as out 
of the resolution, for it will not affect its-execution. 

The 3 per cent. bonds, amounting to $132,000,000, are all that are 
now payable; they would substantially all be called in or taken up by 
thirteen calls in thirteen months. In that time $50,000,000 of those 
bonds will be required for the sinking fund and will be called in and 
paid for as part of the ordinary expenditure which last year was 
$290,000,000, but this year with increased pensions and some increased 
expenditure for a new navy may amount to $305,000,000, the amount 
of expenditure the year before last, 

The current income or receipts from taxes, none of which we have 
reduced, are on the increase, and in thirteen months by any fair esti- 
mate the receipts of the Government over the ordinary expenditures, 
including the sinking fund, will not be less while it may be much 
more than $32,000,000. And at the end of the thirteen months when 
by ten million monthly calls all this debt which is payable will have 
been called in and $82,000,000 of it paid without paying anything 
from the surplus now in the then but „000, 000 of the 
surplus now there will be taken out of the Treasury in these thirteen 
months to pay off all the debt we can pay. The last statement shows 
that the Treasury surplus has now grown to $80,000,000, which would 
leave a balance of $30,000,000 when the debt is paid. Hence I have 
said that whether this discretionary twenty-million working balance 
shall be conceded is not now a practical question, because the payable 
debt will be fully paid before the available balance in the Treasury, 
including the reserve, is reduced to $120,000,000. 

In the next amendment of the Senate the Secretary of the Treasury 
is by the conference agreement substituted for the President to exer- 
cise the discretion which is to be exercised when justified by sufficient 
emergency. This substitution is made, because the Treasury is the 
one Department which, under the law of its organization, is required 
to doin regard to the finances what the Congress directs it to do. 
When the other Departments were organized it was provided that , 
their heads should do and perform such duties as were imposed upon 
and intrusted to them by the President. The Treasury Department 
is the one Department that does not report to the President, but to 
Congress. Our fathers so provided, because they did not intend to put 
the purse and the sword in the same two hands. They probably saw, 
what we sometimes think we see now, that the purse and notthe pen is 
mightier than the sword, and intended to keep it within the control of 
the people through their representatives. As to thé discretion itself, 
if I had entire control of the question I would not, as the House very 
well knows, give the largest discretion to the Treasury, and not because 
of any want of confidence in the ability or integrity of its able Secre- 
tary or any of its officers, but because I believe it is the chief business 
of the Department to keep the accounts of the Government, collect its 
revenues, and pay its debts in pursuance of law. 

But I am not, nor is the House, permitted to control or fix the lim- 
its of this discretion, and the conference of the House and Senate agrees 
to leave with the Secretary the discretionary power to postpone the 
monthly calls in case of extraordinary emergencies. It must not only 
he ex i , but it must be something not now existing. 

I readily admit that I do not know, and have not been able to find 
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anybody who could tell me, just what would amount to an emergency 
that would justify the exercise of the discretion. It must be something 
that does not now exist, and presumably something that has not here- 
tofore existed since it can not be foretold or described. It can not 
come from unforeseen expenditure, such as might result from the calam- 
ity of war, because if we had a Cutting ora cut-throat war with Mexico, 
or a fish-bait war with Canada or with England, and paid out this money 
as the cost of war, it would not then be ‘‘surplus in the Treasury.“ 
Still, since we can not have prescience or all wisdom in advance, the Sen- 
ate assumed there may be acontingency in which it would be necessary 
to postpone a call, and that provision added by the Senate is retained. 

But is it reasonably probable that the Treasury Department, having 
been advised by a vote of three-fourths of the representatives of the 
people that this money must ‘be applied to the debt, and having been 
likewise advised by a Republican Senate, in whose caucus measures 
the Democratic administration and the publiccredit had to find security 
from the unwisdom of a Democratic House, if we may credit those who 
assume to speak by authority without authority, as I suppose—is it 
possible after such expression by the Democratic House and the Re- 
publican Senate that the Treasury Department will disregard the pur- 
pose of Congress so expressed—this, too, when advised in advance 
that any postponement will only be excused by some extraordinary 
national emergency which does not now exist and presumably has not 
heretofore existed ? 

Then it is further provided that if any such postponement should be 
made the causes thereof shall be reported to Congress at once, or as 
soon thereafter as Congress may be in session. Can it be, Mr. Speaker, 
that under such circumstances any such qualified discretion would be 
abused? I think not. 

With the consent of the House I desire to make some response to the 
alleged purpose to break the national faith and discredit its obligations 
which lurks in this effort to keep its obligations by paying its debts. 
Every effort to relieve the people of any burden is attempted to be met in 
the assumption of superior financial skill and higher financial integrity. 
Our Chicago declaration, ‘‘ We believe in honest money, the gold and 
silver coinage of the Constitution,” was I thought a declaration for 
“honest money, and if it meant any other coin than such as is piled 
in the Treasury the fact was deceitfully hidden and kept from the peo- 
ple, but not by me. But I haveno expectation that this measure will 
affect the question of coin or coinage, and no desire that it should. And 
when we have paid, and saved the annual interest charge on, the $132,- 
000,000 of bonds payable, I doubt not it will still be true that we 
believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Coupled with our belief in honest money we said at Chicago we be- 
lieved in „an existing surplus of more than $100,000,000,” and then 
the Treasury surplus was less than now. 

It is or has been said that-the surplus referred to was surplus taxes, 
not surplus in the Treasury. 

The declaration reads: 


That change is necessary is proved by an existing surplus of more than $100,- 
000,000 which has been yearly collected from a ering people. 


And refers toan existing surplus which had then been collected. Sup- 
pose it be admitted that it was intended to declare taxes excessive, not 
surplus, will it be insisted that this $100,000,000, whatever it may be, is 
to be locked up and remain idle in our hands, lest if we pay it to those 
we owe it may lie idle and be unprofitable to them? 

It is claimed that Congress should leave with the head of the Treas- 
ury uncontrolled discretion in the matter of keeping money in and pay- 
ing it out of the Treasury, because it is alleged that only those learned 
and experienced in finance are competent to deal with the subject, and 
that only the masters of finance, and men accustomed to deal with great 
sums of money, have any such learning or experience. 

I readily concede there may be many wiser than most of us here, and 
especially wiser than I, in the Treasury intricacies and mysteries which 
are claimed to be the foundation on which our national credit rests. 
Yet I trust I may be pardoned if I advise that we do not take counsel 
from those skilled in the art of giving advice to others to benefit them- 
selves, and whose collected wisdom, summed up in a leading New 
York journal, assumes to discover in this measure as first re a 
blow aimed at the administration and at the national banks, both of 
them bulwarks of our national credit.” 

In the earlier history of our large funding operations there was a ques- 
tion between the alleged learned and those unlearned in financial tan- 
gles as to the right to pay the bonds first issued in other money than 
coin. The question was settled in a new funding scheme in 1870. The 
bulwarks of our national credit got coin bonds, and the unskilled in 
finance who pay them got a lower rate of interest. The scheme was 
8200, 000,000 at Sper cent. payable after ten years, 8300, 000, 000 at 4} per 
cent. after fifteen years, and 81, 000, 000, 000 at 4 per cent. after thirty 
years. In a short six months the guardians of the public credit assumed 
to find it so weak that 8200, 000, 000 could not but 8500, 000, 000 could 
be borrowed or funded at 5 per cent., and it was done. Next the 4} 

ts were to be funded, and those who then and now lay claim to 
superior knowledge of all that concerns money declared our credit un- 
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equal to borrowing or funding 8300, 000, 000 of 4} per cent. fifteen-year 
bonds, but all-suflicient for $500,000,000 of thirty-year bonds at the 
same rateof interest, and a bill was at the other end of the Capitol 
to increase the amount of 4 per cent. bonds to $500,000,000 and extend 
the time of payment to thirty years. Could that bill have passed the 
unskilled ordeal of the Ways and Means Committee the $250,000,000 
which we may pay in 1891 would be payable in 1906, and on a like 
sum now at the rate of 4 we would be paying 4} per cent., which would 
have added $100,000,000 to the interest we must pay. 

All this was done in the name of the public credit and under the ad- 
vice of those claiming superior knowledge of finance. 

When, later on, the 5 per cent. bonds were to be soon payable and 
yet higher interest bonds were unfunded and unpaid, we tried here by 
a bill of your own, Mr. Speaker, to fund at 3} percent. Those claim- 
ing to be wiser than we objected in the name of public faith and public 
credit, neither of which, it was urged, could be sustained by a funding 
scheme at less than 4 per cent. Again, in the closing hours of the Hayes 
administration, when the rate of interest had fallen, the now Speaker re- 
newed his effort for a lower rate of interest, and this time at 3 per cent. 
The masters of finance insisted then on 3}, and said of that measure, as 
they do of this, that it would unsettle values, destroy confidence, and 
menace the country’s prosperity ; that it was a blow aimed at the admin- 
istration and the national banks, and the President would not sign it. 

The bill at 3 per cent. interest rate was passed, and the President, as 
previously predicted, returned it with his objections that it would inju- 
riously affect the national banks, one of the alleged bulwarks of our 
national credit. And before another Congress assembled to renew the 
eontest the then Secretary of the Treasury wasshamed into funding the 
debt without authority of law at the same 3 per cent. rate as provided 
by the vetoed bill. It is true that in all this funding policy the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], learned and trained in 
all thataffects the national purse, was in accord with those who assume 
to have gathered all financial wisdom. But, sir, I still insist that itis 
not prudent to take counsel on this subject from those, whatever their 
experience and wisdom may be, whose interests are notidentical andin 
accord with the interests of the t mass of their fellow-men. 

It has been urged that the adoption of this measure as first reported 
was to declare a want of confidence in the Treasury ent of 
this administration. There is neither an attempt at censure nor fault 
finding in providing that the money should go out as it goes into the 
Treasury, in pursuance of law. The surplus and idle money in the 
Treasury has not before been so large, and interest-bearing debts wait 
to be paid to which that idle money may, and, in the opinion of the 
House, should be applied. To say that we may not so legislate as to 
make such application without reflection on any one is to forget the 
duties imposed on this and other branches or Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The President has vetoed in terms of innocent levity a hundred of our 
smaller bills; many of them passed the House and Senate without a dis- 
senting vote; and when he signed a larger one he was gracious enough 
to send us a message of apology or explanation with the reasons why 
he did not veto that. [Laughter and applause.] Have any of us ever 
felt that the President was thereby expressing any want of confidence 
in Congress? We have felt, every one of us, at least I have, that he 
was discharging faithfully, as an honest executive, his duty under the 
lawand his oath as he understands it—that much he must accord to us. 

The next and last subject of the report as agreed upon relates to the 
trade-dollar, which was notin the resolution when it passed the House. 
The Senate added that in its last or second amendment and provided 
for the receipt and redemption of trade-dollars at par with other dol- 
lars. We have insisted upon its going out; the Senate has agreed, and 
this amendment of the Senate is left out. To me one of the unex- 
plained things in connection with this question is how.this amendment 
found its way into the resolution with the consent of those who have 
opposed this measure upon the assumption that it would in connection 
with silver coinage lead us to the use of silver as the basis or standard 
of money. Yet those who professedly most dread the effect of the use 
of silver as honest money would in the next six months add not 
less than ten millions, and may be as much as thirty millions, to the sil- 
ver coinage by taking in and recoining the trade-dollar, which neither 
has nor should have any place in this measure relating solely to the 
surplus revenues, 

Ten millions of trade-dollars can be bought for $2,400,000 less, and 
thirty millions, if there areso many to be had, can be bought for $7,200,- 
000 less than would be paid for them under the Senate amendment. 
Nor is it true that the Government issued the trade-dollars, and is bound, 
therefore, in good faith and good morals to redeem them. Trade-dollars 
amounting to the number of about thirty-six million have been, at 
the request and for the use of the owners of silver, coined by the Govern- 
ment free of cost. In some unexplainable way, in 1873, the year of 
silver mysteries, the trade-dollar was made a legal tender for $5. This 
legal-tender quality was repealed in 1876, when about 15,500,000 of 
trade-dollars had been coined, and since then their coinage has been in- 
creased to $36,000,000. Whatever may be said of the policy of calling 
in the trade-dollar, the subject has no place in this resolution. If they 
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are to be redeemed it ought to be at their real and not par value, unless 
we are under a legal or moral obligation to so redeem them, and it 
would seem the circumstances of their issue impose upon us no such 
obligation, 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman allow me a word? 

Mr. MORRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANHAM. In reference to the trade-dollar the report of the 
Director of the Mintshows that there is, according to his estimate, not 
exceeding $7,000,000 which would be returned for recoinage or redemp- 
tion under that provision. 8 

Mr. MORRISON. Why? 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘That is the opinion of the Director of the Mint, 
because there isno more than that which would be affected by the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. Why not, if the holders can get 25 or 15 cents 
more for the trade-dollar than it is worth? y 

Mr. HEWITT. Twenty-six cents. 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; about 26 cents. Why will not they bring it in 
and ex it? Part would be receivable for taxes and all redeem- 
able in or exchangable for standard silver dollars. 

Mr. LANHAM. Because a great deal of it has been exported and 
has gone into foreign markets and been melted or recoined and other- 
wise used, so that it is estimated that only abont seven millions remain 
in this country for redemption, and that very little, if any, would be 
imported within the period of six months. 

Mr. MORRISON. ‘The money dealers and changers, with the help 
of the wise in finance, would not fail to get the other twenty-nine mill- 
ions back from China, or wherever else it may be, in less than six 
months. [Laughter and applause. ]} 

Gentlemen have, I think, overlooked the inducement offered and 
opportunity given for seeking those discredited trade-dollars. 

Mr. FINDLAY. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit me to 
suggest to him: The trade-dollars in China are no longer in the form 
of coined dollars, but they have been recoined into the Chinesesycees, 
I believe they call them; and it would not consequently come back in 
the shape of the trade-dollar. 

Mr. LANHAM. And the amendment provides that it shall not be 
received. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman from Texas is mistaken and the 
gentleman from Maryland as well, as I think I can show them. 

The first division of amendment numbered 2 provides that the trade- 
dollar shall be received during the period of six months for internal- 
revenue and ctistom-house taxes; that is to say, they are received as 
dollars for taxes if they are not defaced, mutilated, or stamped. 

Mr. FINDLAY. You give standard dollars in exchange for them. 

Mr. MORRISON. Not by this first provision. 

Mr. FINDLAY. There is a provision in the Senate amendment to 
that effect. 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; first they are receivable for taxes, when not 
defaced, stamped, or mutilated; second they are to be redeemed and 
received in exchange for other dollars whether so stamped and marked 
or not. China could stamp its cue on the trade-dollar, to the delight of 
its people, and it would still be redeemable, to the greater delight of 
some of our people who would own the trade-dollar to be redeemed by 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. LANHAM. 1 suggest the entire context of the amendment 
shows that the trade-dollars spoken of in the third section are those de- 
fined by the character of trade-dollars mentioned in the second. 

Mr. MORRISON. Not at all. Let the gentleman read the provis- 
ion numbered section 2. 

Mr. LANHAM. It is as follows: : 

Sec. 2. That for a period of six months after the passage hereof, United States 
trade-dollars, if not defaced, mutilated, or stamped, shall be received at their 


face value in payment of all dues to the United States, and shall not be again 
paid out or in any other manner issued. 


Section 3 is as follows: 


Src. 3. That the holder of any United States trade-dollars, during the period 
aforesaid, on presentation of the same at the office of the Treasurer or any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States, may receive in exchange therefor a like 
amount and value, dollar for dollar, in standard silver dollars or in subsidiary 
coins (at the option of the holder) of the United States. 


Mr. MORRISON. Exactly; but there is nothing here in section 3 
about a mark or stamp. 

Mr. LANHAM. When you construe all together 

Mr. MORRISON. It is not all together, or intended to be. If it 
were not in independent separate sections the provision about marks or 
stamps might apply to all. It is cleverly drawn and will no doubt be 
so understood by those who expect to profit by it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman allow me to explain that the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, after a full examina- 
tion of all the bills on the subject referred to them, drafted this bill, 
which is the Senate amendment, and it was unquestionably the design 


of the framers of the bill and of that committee that this third section |“ 


should apply to trade-dollars not defaced, mutilated, or stamped. 
Mr. MORRISON. ‘Then it does not, as I understand it, conform to 
the design of your committee? 


Mr. LANHAM. That is the undoubted meaning of it. And I think 
a proper construction would sustain that view. 

Mr. MORRISON, I have said substantially all I desire to say and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I ask the gentleman from Illinois to yield 
to me. 

Mr. MORRISON. I reserve my time. The gentleman from Iowa 
can take the floor if he desires. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I have tried very hard to teach a conclu- 
sion that would warrant me in supporting this conference report; but 
I have failed, and I must oppose it. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
MORRISON ] says, and says correctly, that when this TOS es 
the House it was a wise and conservative measure; that as repo back 
to the House it is not so much so. It was wise and conservative when 
introduced, and I suppose that the conference report makes up in con- 
servatism what it lacks in wisdom. ‘To my mind, sir, the measure is 
now positively pernicious. 

Now, what is left of the original resolution? Nothing onearth; but 
a new accretion of powi to the Treasury Department is substituted. 
In what condition does the law now leave us and leave the Treasury 

ent? By inference the Secretary claims that the law requires 
them to keep one hundred millions of coin as a redemption fund for 
the greenbacks; but it is conceded there is no law compelling it. It 
is a mere departmental interpretation. 

But certainly there is no law authorizing or compelling the Depart- 
ment to keep more than one hundred millions. Whereas if this con- 
ference report be adopted it establishes one hundred millions as a law- 
fal reserve which they are compelled and will be compelled to keep, 
and they can not commence paying the public debt until there are one 
hundred and ten millions, and then, in the diseretion of the Secretary, 
he may keep one hundred and thirty millions before he is required to 
pay any portion of the public debt. What earthly excuse can there be 

or such alaw? What is there in the business situation to warrant it? 

8 BROWN, of Pennsylvania. You mean one hundred and twenty 
millions. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, No, sir; one hundred and thirty millions. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Twenty millions in addition to the 
one hundred and ten millions? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Twenty millions in addition to the one 
hundred and ten millions, making it one hundred and thirty millions. 
If the resolution stopped here there might be some excuse for this Sen- 
ate amendment. But it does not. If it were mandatory on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury beyond the one hundred and thirty millions, and 
he would be compelled to pay out all in excess of that, there might be 
some apology for it. But while ding to compel him to pay out 
all beyond one hundred and thirty millions it clothes him with a power 
he has not now to suspend the payment of the public debt entirely 
whenever any emergency not now existing may arise. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. He has to furnish excuse to the 
public. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That would not trouble him in the least. 
The gentleman from Illinois says when a certain emergency arises.” 
I say no; when an uncertain emergency arises. This resolution does 
not prescribe or indicate in any manner what the emergency shall be, 
but makes him the sole judge of what the emergency shall be and when 
it exists. It is a leap in the dark. It places the whole country in the 
hands of those whose inclinations and policies are known to be at va- 
riance with public sentiment. 

There may be a speck of war on the Mexican border that may affect 
the amount of gold coin in the country; there may be an unprecedented 
demand for gold coin in Europe. Anything that affects the movement 
of gold may be regarded by the Secretary asa sufficient emergency“ 
to warrant him in suspending the operation of this resolution. The 
Secretary claims this discretion now. He certainly now has the power 
to pay out this money. He claims now the right to exercise his own 
judgment as to whether he shall pay it out or not. What good is ac- 
complished by this resolution? He can pay out the surplus now, in 
his discretion. He can do no more if this resolution passes. 

There will be no result flow from it, as I have already said, except 
a new accretion of power in the hands of the Secretary of the ry. 
Congress is called upon to abdicate and give over its discretion to the 
Secretary of the T , to be exercised by him instead of by Con- 
gress. I undertake to say that if we pass no resolution at all the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in obedience to the wish of this country as 
expressed by the House of resentatives in the passage of the orig- 
inal resolution, will feel called upon to pay out at least $10,000,000 a 
month upon the public debt. It would be a strange administration 
that would set at defiance such an unmistakable expression of public 
sentiment. Again, Mr. Speaker, would this House have passed this 
resolution if it had been submitted to them originally in this shape? 
Never! The only inducement to-day to confirm this conference report 
is the haste incident to the closing hours of this session of Congress. 
For one, I feel called upon to do my utmost to prevent its passage. 
The people gain nothing by it. The Treasury Department gains all, 
and if this matter is to 2 left to the discretion of the Secretary of the 


Treasury at all let it be left as it now is, and we are just as apt to have 
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a payment of $10,000,000 a month without as with the 


of this 
resolution. The resolution is a complete backdown on the part of the 
House. The ori resolution passed by a three-fourths vote, and 
now it is pro to cowardly surrender. 

And, sir, after that resolution passed here what took place? Wall 
street issued its decree. A caucus was called of gentlemen belonging 
in the other House of Congress, at the home of a furmer Secretary of 
the Treasury, and in that caucus the House resolution as amended by 
the Senate and substantially as finally reported by the committee of con- 
ference was agreed upon. Sir, that made a square issue between this 
House and the Republican Senate, a square issue that I for one am 
willing to go to the country upon; but this conference rt is a com- 
plete surrender on the part of the House to theSenate an abandon- 
ment of that issue before the country. And not only that, but let me 
say to my Democratic friends that this is a transfer of the quarrel which 
we now have with the Senate to the administration, and your enemies 
will not be slow to take advantage of itif you are so unwise as to give 
them the opportunity. Mark my words, 

In case of any exercise of this discretion here given which in the 
opinion of the people is unwarranted, you will have the matter to meet 
and defend. They should be held responsible, and will be if you do 
not pass this resolution. But once you pass it, the load is upon the ad- 
ministration and the Senate is relieved. What in the name of com- 
mon sense are you getting in return for such a sacrifice? Nothing on 
the face of the earth. In the name of an outraged and suffering peo- 

le I protest against this hollow mockery. The people have asked for 
read, but you propose to dash a stone into their teeth. 

This e report is unwarranted, unnecessary, and impolitic. 
Į protest against it. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word upon this res- 
olution, and propose to confine what I have to say to the provision in 
the Senate amendment for the redemption of the trade-dollar. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I have reserved my time, Mr. Speaker, and 
I desire to apportion it among gentlemen who have asked me to give 
them time. I will yield ten minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ipl and ten minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND]. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Will the gentleman give me ten minutes ? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I have given all my time away. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa reserved the 
remainder of his time without yielding to any one, and the Chair rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY]. The gentle- 
man from Maryland will proceed. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Mr. 3 I was about saying at the moment 
when I was interrupted that I had voted against the surplus resolution 
as it appeared in the House originally, and, with the single exception 
of the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE], I 
believe that I was the only Representative from a Southern State— 
counting Maryland as a Southern State, although in my hy, 
which I learned as a boy, it was classed as a Middle State—I was, I say, 
with a single exception, the only Representative from a Southern State 
who cast a vote of that kind. I took the trouble to explain somewhat 
at length in the RECORD my reasons for that vote, and I do not pro- 
pose to go over them now. I am in favor of the resolution and would 
most cheerfully vote for it if it could be voted upon as it originally 
came from the Senate before the changes were made by the committee 
of conference. In other words, if the resolution contained the pro- 
vision for the redemption of the trade-dollar, as it left the Senate, I 
would vote for it. 

Now, the objection made by the distinguished gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Morrison] to the provision for the redemption of the trade 
dollar rested, as I understood, upon this consideration: That while the 

rivilege of paying taxes in trade-dollars was accompanied with the 

imitation or modification that no trade-dollar which was stamped, de- 
faced, or mutilated should be received in payment of taxes, yet in the 
clause of the Senate amendment providing that any holder of trade- 
dollars might pay them into the Treasury within six months after the 
passage of the resolution and receive in exchange therefor standard 
silver dollars the limitation or modification with regard to stamped, 
defaced, or mutilated trade-dollars was omitted. So that the conten- 
tion, as I understand it, is that if the resolution as originally shaped 
by the Senate should be passed by this House any holder of a trade- 
dollar, however defaced, mutilated, or stamped, could take it to any 
subtreasury or depository of the United States and demand for it a 
standard silver dollar in exchange. If that be the true construction to 
be put upon the resolution, then itis apparant thata very simple amend- 
ment would correct the evil. We would merely have to insert in the 
third proviso, after the words “ t rade-dollars,“ the words provided 
that the same are not defaced, mutilated, or stamped.” Then the 
holder of a trade-dollar, who wishes to exchange it for astandard silver 
dollar,would be placed in exactly the same condition as the man who 
may desire to pay taxes with a trade-dollar. 

Mr. LORE. Is not that the effect of the proposition at any rate ? 

Mr. FINDLAY. Iam coming to that in a moment. I say that if 
the corzteution of gentlemen on the other side be correct, then a very 


small amendment will obviate the difficulty. But I deny that the con- 
tention is well founded. It is not necessary upon a question of this kind 
to state principles in regard to the construction of statutes. Surely ordi- 
nary common sense, without going into any technical rules, is sufficient 
to determine the plain meaning of a resolution of this kind upon its 
face. What is the first proviso? 

That for a of six months after the passage hereof United States trade- 
dollars, not defaced, mutilated, or stamped, shall be received at their face value 
in payment of all dues to the United States, and shall not be again paid out or 
in any other manner 

Then comes this proviso: 

‘That the holder of any United States trade-doliar, during the period aforesaid, 
on presentation of the same at the office of the Treasurer or any assistant treas- 
urer of the United States, may receive in exc therefor a like amount in 
value, dollar for dollar, in standard silver dollars or in subsidiary coins, at the 
option of the holder. 

Taking these two provisions together, what is their plain meaning 
and sense? That when the holder of a trade-dollar brings it to a sub- 
treasury and asks in exchange for it a standard silver dollar, he must 
bring a trade-dollar which is not defaced, stamped, or otherwise muti- 
lated. 

Let me put the question in this way: Suppose the resolution in the 
language I have just cited should become a law, and any man with a 
clipped trade-dollar, with a trade-dollar which instead of containing 
420 grains contained only 400 or 350 grains, should present it to any 
assistant treasurer of the United States for redemption, would that offi- 
cer feel justified in redeeming it with a standard silver dollar? 

Mr. LANHAM. Certainly not. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Of course not. It does not require any genius 
for construction to arrive at such a canclusion as that. But, as I have 
said, if the contention were correct it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to correct the evil by simply inserting in the third proviso 
the words contained in the second proviso; that is to say, by providing 
that no trade-dollar shall be redeemed with a standard silver dollar 
unless the trade-dollar is not defaced, mutilated, or stamped. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman will allow me to suggest that it 
would be sufficient to insert ‘‘such’’’ after the word ‘‘any;’’ so as to 
read ‘‘the holder of any such United States trade-dollar.’? But I con- 
tend that that construction is already implied. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Most unquestionably; it is perfectly plain upon 
the face of the resolution. The privilege of redemption is accorded to 
trade-dollars. The man who brings for redemption something which 
is not a trade-dollar, something which is less than a trade-dollar, some- 
thing which is defaced, stamped, or mutilated, does not bring himself 
within the terms of the provision, and therefore can not claim the privi- 
lege which it allows. > 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to say a single word upon the obligation 
which, in my judgment, rests upon this Congress to redeem these trade- 
dollars. In the first place, it is a most extraordinary state of affairs 
that the coin in which the redemption is proposed to be made is of less 
intrinsic value than the coin to be redeemed. We simply propose that 
a man may be allowed to receive standard silver dollars in exchange 
for trade-dollars, the latter being in bullion value worth more than the 
standard dollars. In other words, we simply propose that the United 
States shall impart to the trade-dollar a legal-tender function which it 
originally had to a limited amount. I have never heard any good rea- 
son assigned, and in my opinion none can be assigned, why upon every 
principle of sound policy and morals, if not upon the stricter obliga- 
tions of the law, the United States Government isnot bound to redeem 
these trade-dollars, It is true they were issued originally for use in a 
special trade. But they got into circulation in the United States; they 
passed freely among the people; and they are now held by large num- 
bers of citizens upon the faith that the Congress of the United States 
will provide for their redemption. I know the argument is sometimes 
made they are in the hands of speculators, and they are buying them 
up or will buy them up. All I have to say about that is it is a poor 
argument, but it is not sustained by the facts, poor as it is. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman from Maryland permit me, for 
an instant only? 

Mr. FINDLAY. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. These trade-dollars were legal-tenders by our law. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I understand that. 

Mr, KELLEY. And we had no moral right, having inflicted them 
upon the people, to repeal that clause of our law which gave them that 
circulating value. And had we not perpetrated that fraud upon the 
holders they would have all been redeemed by the Government long 
ago in sums of $5 and less in a single payment. 

Mr. FINDLAY. LIagree with my distinguished friend from Penn- 
sylvania fully as to the point and force of that suggestion. 

Mr. MORRISON. More than half of the trade-dollars were issued 
since this legal-tender clause was repealed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Permit me to make a statement. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Certainly. 3 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In some sections of the country these trade-dol- 
lars bave not passed into the hands of the speculators, but still remain 
in the hands of the merchants who sold goods for them. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Thats is perfectly true. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. It is true in my section of the country. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Iwas coming to that ina moment. I do not care 
whether trade-dollars are held by speculators or not; that is not the 
question. The faith of the United States is pledged to the redemption 
of the trade-dollar; I do not care who the holderis. That is a very 

argument, but I say poor as it is it is not sustained by the facts. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. FINDLAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Why do you propose to redeem the trade-dollars 
which were issued after the repeal of the legal-tender clause and which 
were never intended to be redeemed ? 

Mr. FINDLAY. Simply because the United States put them out; 
simply because it stood by and saw them put into circulation; simply 
because they from hand to hand among the people of the United 
States as the coin of the United States, stamped as a dollar, stamped 
with the legend of the United States; simply because it is not honest, 
in my opinion, not to do it. [Applause. ] 

And I will say more, Mr. Speaker, and that is, that just as the peo- 
le of this country are asking now that the trade-dollar should be re- 
eemed, the time is not far distant when the poor holders of the stand- 

ard silver dollar, now worth 71 cents, will come into this Congress and 
ask full value for it. — 

Let me state some ſucts within my own knowledge. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been appealed to in the city of Baltimore time and again by 
eigar-makers, by laboring men in different avocations, who have told 
me of their poor wages laid away upon the faith the United States 
would one day redeem its pledges. They have hundreds of these 
trade-dollars. I know of my own knowledge the banks have thou- 
sands of them; not bought on speculation but received on deposit over 
their counters. So I believe what is true of my own city of Baltimore 
is true of other parts of the country from one end to the other. Upon 
what possible pretext or pretense this Congress can refuse the poor boon 
of giving a man a silver dollar worth in bullion value only a fraction 
over 71 cents in exchange for a trade-dollar which contains 7} grains 
more of silver is a thing I can not get through my head, try it as I 
will. I say I have listened again and again for some just reason why 
the trade-dollar should not be redeemed, but I have heard none; and 
the only ground I can ascribe for the failure of Congress to do it is 
simply the inability to move a great mass or body like this into doing 
anything. A bill for the redemption of the trade-dollar the 
House in the Forty-eighth Congress and failed in the Senate. I have 
not the RECORD here to see what the vote was. -Ido not remember 
whether there was a yea-and-nay vote on it or not. I know, however, 
it passed witha considerable majority and went to the Senate and there 
failed. Now, curiously enough, it comes from the Senate and the 
House kills it. What folly is this! 

Mr. LANHAM. If thegentleman will yield to me; I have the vote 
before me—— 

Mr. FINDLAY. Certainly. 

Mr. LANHAM. The vote was 198 to 46. 

A MEMbER. What is the date? 

Mr. LANHAM. First of April, 1884. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I have said all I wish to say on that subject. Ido 
beseech my friend from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON ]—and I am proud to 

ize him assuch; although we have differed on a great many ques- 
tions, it is always with regret I do it; itreally hurts me to vote against 
him, and I hope the time may come when I can vote with him—I wish 
to vote for this resolution, and if my friend from IIIinois will only agree 
to provide for theredemption of the trade-dollar I will be glad to do so. 
Why not, therefore, let it come in? What good reason can be given 
why it should not come in? Why should not this resolution provide 
for the redemption of the trade-dollar? 

Mr. MORRISON. I have given you a good reason. 

Mr. FINDLAY. No; I think not. The reason you gave was that 
it was not germane, so far as Ican discover. Then you gave a very cu- 
rious reason. That a Chinaman might stamp a eue onsilver—I do not 
see how—but stamp a sycee with his own cue or that of his imperial 
majesty, and send it back to this country for redemption would be im- 
possible. I do not believe anything of that kind, and I do not believe 
youdo. Ihave said all I wish to say on this subject. I hope this 
House will exercise its conscience on this matter. I know there is 
great feeling on the subject among the people. You talk about dis- 
content and unrest in the country. I tell you a large portion of it is 
owing to the fact that the people’s representatives will not do their 
duty. Why, hundreds and thousands of men in the country who re- 
ceive these dollars in trade see Congress pass bills month after month 
and year after year without giving them relief. There is a deep-seated 
and just feeling of indignation against such conduct. I sympathize 
with it. I hope this House, Mr. Speaker, will take this matter into 
due consideration and refuse to accept the report and instruct our con- 
ferees to go back and meet their fellow-conferees of the Senate and to 
accept the Senate amendment to the resolution. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will take the floor, and as 
the gentleman from Iowa has yielded ten minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] I will yield fifteen minutes of my time 


to the gentleman from New York, which will give him twenty-five 
minutes altogether. The balance of my time I will reserve. 

Mr. HEWITT. Mr. Sperker, I am sorry to say there is but little 
probability that I can use much of the time these gentlemen have so 
generously ted to me. z 

The test which I should apply to this conference report is a very 
simple one. If it were an original proposition coming into this House 
I could not give it my sanction or support. The principle which un- 
derlies both the original resolution and the amendments adopted by the 
Senate is vicious. It seeks to impose a limitation upon the discretion 
which now exists in the Treasury and which must reside there if the 
finances of this country are to be kept upon a sound basis; and by a 
sound basis I mean the eonvertibility of all its forms of currency into 
the unit of value which the statutes of the United States have declared 
to be 25.8 grains of gold. 

This discretion is rendered necessary because the Treasury has in 
effect become a bank of issue and the place of final redemption for the 
currency of the country. Until the legal-tender notes are paid and 
the Government shall divorce itself from the national banks it is not 
safe to limit this discretion. : - 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], in defending and ex- 
plaining this conference report, has excused himself for abandoning his 
original proposition submitted to the House upon the ground that under 
the action of the resolution as originally introduced the balance in the 
Treasury would neyer have got below $120,000,000. I do not think 
the gentleman from Illinois would deceive this House, and I do not 
believe that he would have come in here with a proposition that was 
not in its essence what it professed to be upon its face. And yet, Mr. 
Speaker, this day he has told the House that when he brought in a 
resolution which professed to limit the balance in the Treasury to 
$100,000,900 that under that resolution it never could have been re- 
duced below $120,000,000. 

Mr. MORRISON (from his seat). That applies to this debt. 

Mr. HEWITT. Yes; your original resolution only applied to this 
debt. But why did the gentleman, who is so well versed in all the in- 
tricacies of finance that he is able to take a lofty position and look down 
upon those whom he stigmatizes as the masters of finance,” come in 
here with a proposition which, according to his own acknowledgment, 
did mislead the House? : 

When I called his attention to the fact that his resolution in words 
compelled a call whenever there was $101,000,000 in the Treasury, he 
shook his head. He denied that to be the proper construction of the 
resolution; and yet, Mr. Speaker, to-day he comes in and assents to a 
conference report the basis of which is that this criticism was just and 


proper. 

Mr. MORRISON. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEWITT. I maintain that the criticism is correct, and think I 
understand what Iam talking about. I modestly called the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that this would involve a call whenever 
there was a single million over one hundred millions in the Treasury, 
It went through the House with his refusal to take advantage of the 
suggestion I made; it went to the Senate and in that body to a com- 
mittee of able lawyers, and it comes back here with an amendment to 
correct either the ignorance—no, I beg the gentleman’s pardon—the 
failure to perceive the effect of the resolution itself; it comes back with 
an amendment to which he assents, protesting all the time that the 
original resolution meant just what the amended proposition means. 

Mr. MORRISON. And I do yet. 

Mr. HEWITT. Of course you do; I say you do. And yet you as- 
sent to this criticism upon your work. Iam calling attention to what 
took place when the resolution was before the House. : 

Now I call the gentleman’s attention and the attention of the House 
to another criticism, at which he will also shake his head. This criti- 
cism escaped his notice; it has escaped the notice of the conference 
committee and escaped the attention of the Senate. 

This is the language of the resolution as reported: 

That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, including the amount 
held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,000,000, 
it shall be, and it is hereby, made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
apply such excess— 

Remember there is no limitation upon the excess; whether it be ten 
millions or twenty millions or a thousand millions the excess has got 
to be applied— 

To apply such excess in sums of not less than $10,000,000. 


He can not call less than $10,000,000, but this resolution imposes 
upon him the imperative legal obligation to call every dollar of the 
surplus over the one hundred millions and the ten millions which is 
guarded by the new proviso and the twenty millions allowed for the 


working balance in the Treasury. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not claim to be a lawyer; it is notmy trade tocon- 
strue statutes, bu. a 


Mr. HISCOCK. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HEWITT. Certainly. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Isimply wish to get at the criticism which my col- 
league is making. You Bo , as I understand, that whenever the ex- 
cess is $1,000,000 over a hundred millions a call must be made. 
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Mr. HEWITT. No, sir; not now. I did claim it, and it was de- 
nied. The resolution went to the Senate and was corrected by that 
body, or rather by the report which the gentleman has signed as a 
member of the conference committee. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What I want to get at is the criticism my colleague 
is now making. If he has not sufficient time I will yield him a part 
of my own time. 

Mr. HEWITT. I say that under this resolution to which the gen- 
tleman’s name, my colleague on the Committee on Ways and Means, is 
attached as a conferee, if I can understand the English lan the 
Secretary of the Treasury is compelled to apply to the cancellation of 
the debt every dollar in the Treasury in excess of $130,000,000; and the 
voy first month he must call bonds tothe whole amount of the surplus, 
with the limitation that the call shall not be less than ten millions, 
but there is no limitation at all as to the excess over ten millions; and 
the obligation is as imperative as it is possible to clothe it in the Eng- 
lisli tongue. 

Of course the chairman of my committee will shake his head and 
say there is nothing in this criticism. He did it before. But if Iam 
no lawyer I have at least been accustomed to weigh the meaning of 
English words; and if there be any doubt about this thing my colleague 
from New York, who is a master of legal technicalities, will be able to 
point out where the difficulty is and explain why my construction of 
this provision is not the true and only construction. 

The speech of my colleague on the committee [Mr. MORRISON] was 
a most ingenious and perfectly conclusive 3 to prove that his 
hindsight was better than the foresight of the able financiers that funded 
the debt of the United States. And he proved it; and he has proved 
by his speech to-day that he is a master of hindsight. Why, sir, the 
refunding of the debt of the United States is regarded by the men whom 
he tized as masters of finance’? as the greatest triumph of finan- 
cial ability that the world has ever seen or known; so great indeed that 
no man can take the credit of it. It was the progress of events that 
enabled the United States to fund its debt at successively lower rates 
of interest. The Speaker of this House, when he was on the floor, 
brought in a bill here to refund the debt of the United States at 3} per 
cent. .He is a wise and able man. 

I take as good account of his judgment as of any man I have ever 
known, and yet he was mistaken, and within twelve months after that 
time the debt of the United States was refunded at 3 per cent., for which 
my coll e from New York will tell us, as I there was no war- 
rant of law. If the law had been strictly complied with within a year 
after the debt was refunded at 3 per cent. it might have been refunded, 
certainly at 2} per cent. and probably at 2 per cent, interest. But so 
unexpected was the success of this magnificent funding operation there 
was no man to call in question the authority under which Secretary 
Windom achieved this signal feat of finance. 

And yet in the presence of this magnificent march of human prog- 
ress in the creation of capital, which is improving the condition of 
labor and industry all over the world, and is rapidly making capital to 
be the servant and no longer the master of labor, in the presence of 
this unexpected benefaction gentlemen get up here and carp at the men 
who did not foresee that the rate of interest would successively fall by 
rapid stages from 5 to 2 per cent. per annum. The gentleman from 
Illinois is not only a phrase-maker himself, but he seems to be capti- 
vated by phrases, He is the inventor of the phrase fiscal distemper.” 
Having made one invention which is likely to live, he seizes upon a 
chance expression of mine, not carefully thought out in the waking 
hours of the night and put in a written report on which he had ex- 
pended all his unquestionable ability, but a chance shot, made not in 
connection at all with the question of the knowledge required to run 
the Treasury and the finances of the country successfully. 

A MEMBER. It was an apt phrase. 

Mr. HEWITT. Oh, yes; the language was apt. Ido not take it 
back. But I want to show how the gentleman is misled in his criti- 
cism by the mere accident of a taking phrase. I spoke of the time 
when the Treasury balance was pong reduced in amount and said that 
when it got down to $120,000,000 the hoarding of gold began. And 
then I added that it was not hoarded in stockings and laid away in 
secret hiding-places, but it was hoarded by the masters of finance; that 
is to say, the men whose business it is to study the condition of the 
money market and when they see the storm’ signals to furl their sails 
and prepare for the tempest which is impending. I do not love these 
masters of finance any more than I do the doctor who gives me medi- 
cine when I am sick, but my dislike to disagreeable doses does not make 
the doctor any less necessary in the hour of danger. 

The trouble with the gentleman from Illinois is that he does not be- 
lieve there ever will be a financial tempest again, and in his argument 
he ingeniously avoids the real issue involyed in this resolution. Let 
us speak it out like men. This resolution, means a silver basis for the 
obligations of this country. I know there is a large majority of this 
House in favor of that basis and that I speak to a hostile audience. 
Therefore, those who desire to bring about the change to the silver 
basis will vote intelligently for this measure, for it will as surely bring 
the country to a silver basis as the sun will rise to-morrow. ou can 


not pour $3,000,000 a month into a treasury already full and overflow- 
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ing yes, I will agree with the gentleman from Illinois to that extent 
you can not pour $3,000,000 a month into a treasury already full with- 
out causing $3,000,000 to flow out, and they will be the gold that is there, 
the basis of our present financial system. 

The adoption of this resolution with the twenty millions added for 
a working balance can only postpone this result about six months longer 
than would have been otherwise reached, provided we take advantage 
of that most wise enactment of Congress at this session, the issue of the 
small silver certificates to take the place of what would otherwise be 
paid outin gold-bearing obligations. Thus you might possibly go on for 
another year or two but for the passage of this resolution. This reso- 
lution, however, serves notice—I will notsay upon the masters of finance, 
for they want no notice—but it serves notice upon the men who own 
the property of this country that there is to be a transfer from the gold 
to the silver basis, by which 25 per cent. of the property of this country 
will change hands without the consent of the owner. That is what it 
means. 

The gentleman from Illinois says, Do not take the advice of the 
masters of finance; they are interested in United States bonds.“ Who 
owns the United States bonds? 

Mr. MORRISON. I never mentioned the United States bonds. 

Mr. HEWITT. Securities of any kind, then; but the bonds are the 
instruments which have to be paid off and which he says the banks do 
not wish to be called. 

Mr. Speaker, who are the owners of those bonds? The bonds which 
are not held to secure circulation are almost all owned by widows, or- 
phans, laborers, servants, 2 Who have deposits in savings-banks, 
people who have bought t for investment and to secure life insur- 
ance, 

Mr. BLAND. How many of those bonds are held by the national 
banks? 

Mr. HEWITT. One hundred and two million dollars, 

Mr. BLAND. Nearly all of them. 

Mr. HEWITT. One hundred and two million dollars out of $136,- 
000,000; But the gentleman from Missouri has failed utterly to get 
my point. I care nothing about those $102,000,000. And let me sa 
here—inasmuch as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL 
when he was speaking the other day shook his hand at me in a men- 
acing manner and said there would be no trouble about this matter if 
the national banks were not interested, intimating, I suppose, that I 
was in some manner the organ of the national banks—let me say again 
what I have said once before on this floor in a previous Congress that I 
have never owned a share in a national bank, that I do not own ashare 
in a national bank, that I never had any connection with the national 
banks except to deposit my money with them, nor do I borrow any 
money from them. f 

I stand here simply as a representative of that portion of the country 
in which, I grant, the largest amount of capital is gathered, and where 
there is the greatest possible interest to conserve the capital of the 
country. Is that selfish? Is capital an evil? Is capital a destructive 
agency? Why, if you could destroy the capital of this country you 
would reduce it to a state of poverty, of want, of barbarism. ‘The ca 
ital that is required to carry the community through a single year 
equal to the earnings of that year. The accumulated personal property 
of the world would not carry on society for more than two years if pro- 
duction should cease. There is no duty so strong, there is no obliga- 


tion so mt as that which teaches us to conserve the capital of the 
country. e question of its ownership is altogether secondary. Itis 
the best and truest friend of labor. And yet the capital which this reso- 


lution would destroy would be the capital of the most deserving por- 
e of the community, those who gain their daily bread by their daily 
r. fi 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed from first to last to every proposition 
which will tend to change the standard of value in this Peas sg be- 
cause a change in the standard of value means that the property of 
those who have labored hard to get it shall be taken away and given 
to the speculators and the masters of finance.“ I do not want the 
masters of finance to lay their hands upon the hard earnings of the poor, 
the accumulations of the deserving. I want to check if I can the 
growth of these great fortunes by a better distribution of wealth. The 
transition from gold to greenbacks (and from greenbacks to gold, as my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] will very properly insist) was, in ef- 
fect, the agency which created most of the overgrown fortunes which 
now exist in this country and which are a reproach to its civilization 
and its laws. 

But this kind of action, these propositions coming from men who do 
not know—and that is the excuse I make for them—who can not meas- 
ure the result of what they will propose, will increase these overgrown 
fortunes, will create more of them, and will bring the labor and indus- 
try of this country into a hopeless condition of bondage. Every step 
toward this unhappy result I resist, and shall continue to resist so long 
as I have a seat as a Representative or a vote as a citizen who desires 
to preserve the liberties and prosperity of the country. d 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND}. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I resume the floor, but give 
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way to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] if he desires to speak 


now. 

Mr, BLAND. Iam always glad, Mr. Speaker, to follow the lead of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], and I did so with pleas- 
ure when this resolution the House, notwithstanding the fact 
that I did not believe then, and do not believe now, that it was neces- 
sary to ize into law a provision by which the Secretary of the 

should be authorized to hold $100,000, 000 for the redemption 
4 the ee tener notes. Tha Senate hes me amended broad res- 
olution, not only recognizing that reserve but also providing twenty 
Solons riore Riedl be held as a working balance, and as this resolu- 
tion, if adopted, will be taken as the voice of Congress and as the law 
of Congress upon this question, I can not give my votein its favor. In 
the very able speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], 
in which in the main I concur, he stated that the Treasury Department 
was the only one that had been placed, at its organization, under the 
direct supervision and control of the representatives of the people. 

If that be true, and it ought to be true, why is this resolution pro- 
posed which takes away from the representatives of the people the con- 
trol of the financial policy of the Government and confers upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury a power by which he is enabled, at his dis- 
cretion, to suspend the operation of the law whenever in his judgment 
the public interest or the public credit may require? Gentlemen have 
undertaken to explain this resolution, but I have heard no explanation 
of it that is satisfactory to my mind. I believe it means simply this— 
and I want gentlemen here to understand it—it means that whenever 
they have paid out the gold for the redemption of these bonds, then 
the operation of this resolution is to cease and not a dollar of silver is 
to go out. And if gentlemen who are in favor of paying out silver, 
either on bonds or other securities, vote for this resolution, they will 
simply sanction that construction of the law and say that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may hold the silver coin in the Treasury until dooms- 
day, if he so desires. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion, 
in proof that his view of the resolution is correct, I will remind the 
House that an amendment was offered in the Senate pro that 
the payment should be either gold or silver, and that that amendment 
was defeated. 

Mr, BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the law to-day? There is 
plenty of authority upon the statute-book for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to redeem these bonds, and, in his discretion, to purchase or re- 
deem other bonds, if hedesires. Therefore this resolution confers no fur- 
ther authority in that direction upon the Secretary than he has now, 
while it gives him discretion to suspend the tion of the law atany 
time. We are invited as members of this House to vote fora resolution 
which, if it means anything, means that the moment the silver dollar 
is reached the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to suspend the 
law and retain the silver in the Treasury. That is the purpose for 
which this amendment was incorporated in the resolution. There is 
no other reason for it. 

With no prospect of war, no prospect of danger from any quarter, 
with our revenues coming in from day to day in abundance to meet all 
the current expenditures of the Government, there is no apparent rea- 
son for this provision in regard to the reserve, and it was evidently in- 
serted simply for pe parposi of retaining the silver in the Treasury. 
I hope this House will not sanction any such policy. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] claims that the resolution means silver 
payments. What do we coin silver for if it is not to be paid out? 

Mr. HEWITT. Not silver payments, but a silver basis. I am in 
favor of paying out silver. 

Mr. B D. Oh, yes; a silver basis.“ 

Mr. HEWITT. Well, quote me correctly. 

Mr. BLAND. What do you mean by silver payment? 

Mr. HEWITT. I mean that gold will disappear and silver will be 
the only money in the Treasury. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hewitt] favor paying out silver on Government bonds ? 

Mr. II I would never pay a dollar of silver on the bonds as 
long as I had a gold dollar to pay; but when I had not a gold dollar, 
then I would pay silver. 

Mr. WEAV. of Iowa. And this resolution means that only gold 
dollars shall be paid out. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, thé issue is presented directly to 
this House, whether the House is going to indorse a policy that looks 
to giving the Secretary of the Treasury authority to suspend the oper- 
ation of this law and stop the pa ment of silver whenever he desires. 
The gentleman from New Yor Mtr. Hewrrr] claims that this reso- 
lution will bring us toa silver basis. Probably it would (taking his 
definition of a silver basis, which is silver payment) if it were to be 
executed. If this discretionary provision were not contained in the 
resolution there would be something in the gentleman’s criticism; but 
when the resolution contains a provision 1 of 
the Treasury to stop or ts execution at his di I donot 
understaud what basis there is for the argument of the gentleman from 
New York. We may as well meet this issue now as at any other time. 

This House a few months ago voted down overwhelmingly a resolu- 
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tion for the suspension of silver coinage. Did that mean that we were 
to go on coining silver and hoarding it in the Treasury? It meant that 
it was to be coined and paid out upon the public debt and other secur- 
ities, and if this Congress refuses to do that it will nevertheless be 
done, because the people of this country are not going to rest satisfied 
with exi 1 on upon this subject. We must either stop the 
coinage of silver or else cease to talk about silver basis“ and silver 
payment.“ I hope the House will vote down this conference 5 
and will let the law remain as it is and not commit itself to the policy 
of giving Bigs Secretary of the Treasury authority to suspend the opera- 
tion of this resolution whenever he thinks the silver basis is about to 
be reached. Gentlemen will remember that last September a little 
ring of bankers in New York, for the purpose of making capital to be 
brought to bear upon Congress, and in order to affect public sentiment 
and the legislation of Congress, in conjunction with the Secretary of 
the Treasury claimed that we were about to reach a silver basis. We 
were in no worse condition then than we are to-day. There was then 
no more danger of a silver basis than there is now. The banks ex- 
changed some five or six million dollars of gold for—what? For sub- 
sidiary coinage, knowing full well that under the law they could the 
next day deposit that subsidiary coinage and withdraw the whole of 
their gold. The whole proceeding was nothing but a farce to terrorize 
the country in order that Congress might be induced to suspend the 
coinage of silver. And before we reassemble next December we shall, 
no doubt, if this resolution be adopted, have the same scene re-enacted 
as an excuse for not executing the law. 

I am in favor of the payment of the public debt. We never had such 
prosperity in this country as when we were paying large sums of money 
upon the public debt. In 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882, when the largest 
payments on the public debt were made, we built more railroads, there 
was more enterprise and prosperity in the country, than at any time 
since. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. I should have been glad to oceupy a few minutes 
more. I thank the gentleman, who kindly yielded to me, for his court- 
esy. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the bill (S. 
335) to provide for protecting the interests of the United States in the 
Potomac River Flats in the District of Columbia. : 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension 
laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an 
arm or leg in the service. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. jr for the relief of Beaufort Lee and others; and 

A bill (H. R. 4865) to extend the system for the immediate delivery 
of letters, and amendatory of sections 3, 4, and 5 of the act approved 
March 3, 1885, entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post-Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1886, 
and for other purposes.“ 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 
1597) for the erection of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y.; in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. ` 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension Jaws by increasing the pensions 
of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service; and 

A bill (H. R. 2438) to authorize the Postmaster-General to allow com- 
pensation to railroad companies in certain cases for apartment service 
heretofore furnished pursuant to agreement. 

PAYMENT OF SURPLUS ON PUBLIC DEBT. 


The House resumed the consideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of 
the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair niust recognize the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. With the understanding that I do not lose 
my time, as I am now controlling the floor—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. No; I took the floor in my 
own right. * 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I am controlling my own time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I took the floor in my own 
right and gave the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] fifteen 
minutes of my time, in addition to the time granted by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HEWITT. Somuchof my twenty-five minutes as I did not use 
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I returned to the gentleman from Iowa. Just at this point, before my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky]-be- 
gins his speech, I wish to say that when I remarked a few moments 
ago, in reply to a question, that I would pay out the gold as long as 
there continued to be a gold dollar in the Treasury, I, of course, wished 
it understood that if any man wanted silver I would give it to him 
with pleasure. ` 

1 of Iowa. You would not make him take gold against 

WIII. 

Mr. HEWITT. I would not make him take it. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I knew that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, a conference be- 
tween the Houseand the Senate on di ing votes means necessarily 
that there must be concession in order to réach practical legislation. 
The very fact that there is a conference committee presupposes the pos- 
sibility of the two Houses reaching a compromise. I do not hesitate 
to say that where there is not involved any question of honor or of prin- 
ciple statesmanship consists in wise concessions in reaching mutual 
agreement by compromise. And the essential idea in the appointment 
of a conference committee is, that the Houses, having agreed as to the 
direction that legislation shall pursue, have di eed as to the distance 
that it shall go and the mode of its pursuit; and by conference an 
agreement may bereached and practical legislation accomplished. Con- 
cession is not surrender; compromise is not abandonment; and the ob- 
ject to be attained is more important than the mode of obtaining it or 
the details of the mode. 

Now, does this conference report agree in its line of direction with 
what the House rata! age in the resolution which it passed? I 
say most emphatically that it does. We do not get all that we asked, 
all that we wanted, all that we thought wise; but we do get so: i 
in the line which we thought ought to be pursued. What is the policy 
underlying this resolution which received 207 votes in this House and 
the vote of the entire Senate in one form or another? What is the 
underlying principle involved? Itis that the surplus in the public 
Treasury shall be paid on the public debt? Whether in the mode 

inted out by our resolution or in the mode pointed out in the reso- 

ution adopted by the Senate or in the mode suggested by the modifi- 
cation as pro by the conference committee, the governing principle 
of the proposition is that the surplus in the Treasury shall be paid 
upon the public debt. 

Let me state the points of agreement. Two hundred and seven mem- 
bers of this House and the Senate unanimously agree that there is now 
in the millions of money too much; that the accumulations 
ought to cease; that payments of not less than $10,000,000 monthly 
ought to be made in the cancellation of the public debt subject to call. 
So far the Houses are They agree in the policy—the payment 
of the public debt; they agree in the amount of monthly payments— 
$10,000,000 monthly; they agree that the surplus is too large; they 
agree that the accumulation must cease; they agree that under present 
circumstances these payments are safe. They disagree (1) as to the 
necessity for a working balance and (2) as to what discretion ought to 
be reposed in the Secretary of the Treasury. What is essential in this 
statement? 

Upon such a proposition, in such a condition, what concession is per- 
missible, what compromise honorable? To accomplish practical leg- 


islation, what can we properly concede? We whomakeand will vote for | and 


this report subordinate mode to object, concede detail to accomplish im- 
8 results. Will those gentlemen, like my friend from Iowa [Mr. 

EAVER] and my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], who are not 
willing to have any paid out unless it can all be paid; who are not will- 
ing to save any interest unless the interest is saved in their way; who 
are not willing to allow the surplus to be disposed of under conditions 
which shall leave some discretion with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
simply say that the present burdens upon industry shall not be light- 
ane, the public debt shall not be diminished, the interest shall not be 
paid, unless it is done according to the precise method which they ap- 
prove ? 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily indorsed this resolution as it went to the 
Senate. I am not in favor of any of the provisions put u it by the 
Senate. But in this Government under our Constitution the House and 
the Senate are the two constituent elements that must enact a statute; 
and it seems to me the very height of political folly to say that we will 
not enact any statute if the Senate will not agree with the measure as 
it is written by us when it leaves our Hall. Per contra, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that if the Senate will not go as far as I want to go I will 
go with them as far as they are willing to go, hoping that the future 
will enable us to go farther. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Has not the Secretary of the Treasury a 
right to pay out the surplus now? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Then you gain nothing. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What is the law? As it now 
stands the Secretary of the Treasury has the discretion to pay of the in- 
terest- bearing debt of the Government subject to call such sums as he 
may think fit. The $100,000,000 which by the act of 1882 are men- 


tioned with the phrase, ‘‘reserved for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes, may or may not by that act have been so set apart. I am not 
now discussing that question, and it is not necessary for this resolu- 
tion; we leave that precisely as we find it. My friend from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] is wholly mistaken when he says this sets apart that 
$100,000,000. It does not do it, and he is entirely mistaken. 

This resolution does not the existing law as to that $100,- 
000,000; it leaves that under the law as it now is. Nor does it ratify 
the present mode of book-keeping or of stating the public assets and 
liabilities. For the purposes of this resolution this $100,000,000 is 
left out of its and this mode of statement recognized. With 
what, and with what alone, does this resolution deal? The surplus or 
balance in the Treasury. What ‘‘surplus or balance?” That de- 
scribed therein, i. e., that excess of public money found according 
to the form of statement of the United States Treasurer employed on 
June 30, 1886; to this excess, and this alone, does it apply. 

It leaves every other sum, fund, or amount untouched; it repeals, 
modifies, or amends no law, changes no regulation of the Treasury save 
as to this ‘surplus or balance,” as to this excess. Whatever dis- 
cretion as to that $100,000,000 the Secretary ever had he still will have. 
We do not encroach upon, enlarge, or diminish that. We do not 
change the law as to fractional or minor coin, nor as to “‘lawfal money“ 
deposited by the national banks. These questions are left under 
the present laws, whatever they may be. It enters into no question 
concerning gold, silver, or paper. The lawful money constituting 
that ‘surplus balance’’—forming that ‘‘excess’’—whatever it may 
be, coming into the Treasury in ent of public dues, shall be so 

as is at present done, as has always done, as the Secretary 
or Treasurer may deem best to preserve their parity and preserve the 
public credit. 

So, also, this resolution is confined in the scope of the payments to be 
made; they are payments of the interest-bearing indebtedness of the 
United States payable at the option of the Government. So that this 
resolution can apply ex vi termini only to one hundred and thirty-two 
bonds and to the us or balance found according to the form 
of statement used on June 30; and all other questions are not affected 
by its provisions. 

Mr. BLAND. The point I should like the gentleman to address him- 
self to is that under the sinking-fand act we would redeem abont $45,- 


000,000. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes, si. 

Mr. BLAND. This makes no provision that these bonds which are 
redeemed shall not be counted as part of that amount. I say the De- 

will be authorized to count this redemption as part of the 

ee fund and your resolution would amount to little more than the 

we 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I only yielded to the gentle- 
man to allow him to ask me a question; I did not yield for another 


speech. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish my friend to answer that point, whether un- 
der this resolution the Secretary of the Treasury would not be allowed 
to count this redemption as a part of the sinking fund. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. This resolution does not al- 
lude to or change any law now in existence, except to make obligatory 
on the Secretary that he shall pay that surplus unless upon his official 

personal conscience he sees that an extraordinary emergency has 
arisen which renders it us to the public interests to pay it out. 
We take the law as we find it, and the sinking fund as we find it, and 
without changing the law we say to the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. BLAND. My point is this 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Wait a moment; I will an- 
swer it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we must assume the Secretary of the Treasury 
is a gentleman and wants to be honorable. We must assume, as he is 
a public servant, that he wants to discharge his duty. We must as- 
sume he is a law-abiding citizen who wants to execute the law, and we 
say by this resolution to him, whois our fiscal agent, whose discretion 
has been used in a manner which may or may not be wise, You have 
accumulated enough on hand, and now pay it out until these one hun- 
dred and thirty-two bonds are paid.“ 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. If you think it is safe. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, ef Kentucky. But to pay it out. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will not doubt that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whoever he may be, hasas honest a desire to discharge his duty as a mem- 
ber of Congress or any other public servant, and this law says to him, 
you must pay that money out unless hereafter a new and extraordi- 
nary emergency arises, a new conjuncture of events, and then, on your 
official conscience, if you think it is not safe to do so, that to preserve 
the public creditit can not bedone, then you may postpone these pay- 
ments and submit to Congress your reasons therefor. Is that no change 
for the better? 

Mr. BLAND. But the point is this 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman says we will 
have it counted as a of the sinking fund. The statute provides 
for the redemption of bonds. 
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Mr. BLAND. It says he shall redeem so much under the sinking 
fund. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I do not wish to be discourt- 
eous to the gentleman—— 

Mr, BLAND. Iwill not interrupt the gentleman if he does not wish 
me to do so. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 
it takes my time. 

This resolution does not change the present law relating to the sink- 
ing fund. The Secretary must obey the law as it now is, and call 
enough bonds to answer the requirements of that statute. He, in ad- 
dition, has the discretion to call or purchase other bonds; and it is as 
to this discretion that this resolution becomes operative. If he call 
only the bonds sufficient to fulfill the requirements of the sinking fund, 
he will not have obeyed this act; and this disobedience will be clear if 
there arise no extraordinary emergency. 

And why shall we hesitate to give this order, and thereby have the 
chance of its execution and the consequent payment of more bonds, 
because jhere may be a possibility of its violation? We do not enlarge 
but limit the discretion now given. Our agent declines to pay out 
this money. We order its payment, its immediate, continued, stated 
payment, with the single proviso that if any new, unforeseen, and ex- 
traordinary emergency arises the payments may be poned, but im- 
mediately thereupon if we be in session, or ten days after we reas- 
semble, this agent shall report his reasons for this postponement and 
then his discretion is terminated and we assume the entire responsi- 
bility. Surely this limits his present discretion, and reduces it to nar- 
row limits. But shall we surrendér our object because we differ with 
the Senate as to the extent of this discretion? I prefer to take some 
risk to accomplish it rather than lose it by a futile discussion over the 
mode to be adopted. i 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, to answer briefly my distinguished friend from 
New York [Mr. Hewrrr], to whom I always listen with delight, and 
when I dissent from him, with deference and reluctance. Iama lawyer, 
but do not pretend to be anything more than a plain, rough-and-tumble, 
country circuit-court lawyer, not a city lawyer with a specialty. But 
my construction of the language of this resolution to which my friend 
from New York has referred 


That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, including the amount 
held for the redemption of Uni States notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,- 
000,000 it shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to supply such excess— 

That is all over the sum of $100,000,000— 
in sums not less than $10,000,000 month, to the payment of the interest-bear- 
ing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the Government. 

That is the gist of the whole resolution, all the balance being merely 
detail. My friend from New York says it is obligatory upon the Sec- 
retary to pay such excess atonce. What, then, upon the principle that 
all parts of an instrument must be construed to be material—that you 
must construe in pari materia every part of an instrament—what is the 
meaning of the words: 


In sums not Jess than ten millions per month? 


Certainly he may pay the whole excess as soon as the resolution is 
passed, but he may pay but $10,000,000 a month so long as the excess 
exists. He need not pay $10,000,000 in every call, only every month; 
he may make more frequent calls and for smaller sums; and this may 
be wise. This is undoubtedly the plain meaning of this provision. 

As to whether the first proviso of the Senate amending this resolution 
was or was not n according to the contention between the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means and my friend from New 
York, I have but to say that it was perfectly clear to my mind that it 
was not necessary, for all the Secretary could pay out was ‘‘such ex- 
cess’? in sums of not less than ten millions per month. And if there 
was no excess there could be no call. It was only such excess” 
that was within the scope or language of the original resolution; for 
such excess“ is the phrase used as the equivalent of the surplus 
or balance in the Treasury, including amount held for redemption of 
United States notes, shall exceed the sum of 5100, 000, 000,“ &c.; so 
that before this resolution becomes operative, or continues operative, 
there must be such excess,” that is, a ‘‘surplus or balance“ over $100,- 
000,000, and on this excess alone does it operate. 

But perhaps it is made more clear by the Senate, and for that reason 
I do not object to this Senate amendment. 

As to the twenty millions of working balance,” I wish to say that 
I do not believe there is any necessity for a working balance of twenty 
millions. 

l repeat, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that twenty millions is neces- 
sary for a working balance. I will go further than that. I do not be- 
lieve that one hundred millions of gold is necessary for the redemption 
of the Treasury notes. I do not believe they need such a reserve. I 
am not a banker, and may not understand the dogmas which have been 
promulgated in reference to redemption; but my judgment is that the 
policy of maintaining the Treasury notes by retaining in the Treasury 
to large a reserve is unnecessary, 


It does not interrupt me, but 


The stability of that currency does not rest on such basis as that. 
The confidence of the entire financial world in the securities of this 
country is not based on that reserve. It is not at the bottom of that 
confidence. It is based on the sixty million people of the country; 
upon the millions of acres of rich lands, upon the rushing rivers, upon 
the mountains filled with inexhaustible supplies of minerals, and in 
the belief which exists that the Anglo-Saxon race, which has always 
been an honest, industrious, and sweat-bearing people, would make 
money enough by their industries to pay their debts. 

Wherever you find a community of this race you find a community 
by whom loans of money can be had and little security asked for the 
loan, This it is that makes our money But shall we refuse to 
pay out between twenty and eighty millions of excess, say sixty mill- 
ions, because the Senate thinks it necessary that we should hold a hun- 
dred millions and a working balance; and shall we sulk in our camp 
and refuse to order the payment of the sixty millions because the Sen- 
ate 1795 not unite with us in the order that eighty millions shall be 
paid? ; 

I approach, Mr. Speaker, one phase of this subject with no diffidence, 
and that is the allegation that this legislation is an attack on tbe Demo- 
cratic administration. I believe that one essential element of Demo- 
cratic success is the free interchange of opinion and a frank and resolute 
discharge of each man’s duty as he sees it. 

Ihave noattack to make on the President, or the Secretary, or anybody 
else. The President vetoes according to his cunscience. I vote in the 
sight of God according to my conscience and my convictions. But Ido 
not desire to have this discretion imposed on the President as the Senate 
putit. The Secretary of the Treasury is the fiscal agent of the Gov- 
ernment. 

By the terms of the Constitution the power of raising revenue is pri- 
marily conferred on this House; the power of the purse’? is given to 
the legislative department; for the purse in a free government 
means the power of taxation, the result of taxes; this is the only purse” 
we have. This belongs tous. Iam not willing to abdicate that power, 
nor to impair it. No money can be raised except by our order; none 
appropriated save by us; none expended but in obedience to laws en- 
acted by us. 

This is the result of many years of struggle for parliamentary gov- 
ernment; this is ours by inheritance; this is of the essence of free in- 
stitutions; this is vital to representative government. ‘The Secretary 
of the Treasury is our fiscal agent, and bears a different relation to Con- 
gress than that borne by the heads of the other Executive Departments. 
The Congress of 1789 would not permit him to perform such duties as 
the President might impose, but enumerated his powers and duties 
and prescribed that he should report to Congress. 

Let us carefully preserve this distinction. I care not now to give 
reasons for it; they are conclusive. But we find it. Let us be careful 
not to obliterate it. It is more important and far-reaching than may 
at first blush appear. 

I insist that this preference is not only not an attack on the Presi- 
dent, but precisely the contrary. Itis unjust to predict a possible 
attack and a contingent controversy. 

But we must leave something to the discretionof the Secretary. We 
are notalways insession. In one year from March to December weare 
in vacation. It may be that it is prudent to repose some discretion in 
the Secretary for emergencies which we can not foresee, so that sudden 
revolutions which come upon us may not find us ps nebo Any- 
how we must accept this, or surrender all hope of any! ation on this 
subject for this session. If it turn out to he unwise, we have lost 
nothing; for as it is he has large powers, and we have nothing to lose 
but may gain by this action. 

And now, upon reducing it to its ultimate essence, the question for this 
Congress is this: We have said that this money shall be paid out. All 
right,” say the Senate, but it shall only be with limitations; there 
shall be a working balance of twenty millions; and secondly, there shall 
be that discretion in the Secretary who shall make report to Congress 
immediately, that Congress may have an opportunity to pass upon it.” 
I do not hesitate to say it is not what I wanted. It is not what I con- 
tended for as one of the managers of the conference on the part of the 
House. But it is no surrender to the Senate. It is no abandonment 
of any principle. It is merely to say, ‘‘I belong to a House which 
can not act in and by itself; I am a member of a body whose simple 
resolution has no effect, but in order to haye an effect must also pass 
the Senate. I am powerless to have this thing except in this way; it 
is this or nothing. Shall I do nothing?“ 

There was one reason why I could not agree to do nothing. Iam a 
Democrat. But Iam more than a Democrat. I am a partisan, no 
doubt; I am no half-way man. Ido notstraddle the fence.” We might 
go tothe people and say, Here is the Democratic House which wants 
to pay out the surplus and the Republican Senate will not permit it.” 
But I am not only a Democrat. I hope Iam something else. I felt 
that on the committee I was 3 not merely the House as one 
of its Sepe Te but behind that House I was representing the three 
hundred twenty-five constituencies who sent us here, I was repre- 
senting the humble man, part of the fruits of whose sweat is daily taken 
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by this indirect taxation which you will not reduce. Iwas represent- 
ing there the widow and her orphan children whose great struggle in 
life is made more onerous because she has to pay part of her little earn- 
ings in consequence of that protective system which you will not revise. 
I was representing every section of the country said, if we could 
not get all wé wanted, if we could not send the fructifying stream from 
the Treasury without limit, we would at least turn as much of it as 
could be over the country. 

We can devote our efforts to the settlement of the great policy that 
the public debt shall be paid without postponement, without prolong- 
ment, without excuse, and if we can not get it exactly as we want it 
we ought to take the best we can, and next year we will take another 
step and the year after another. And when I recollect the sum of 
money now in the Treasury, with so much more coming in before we 
can reach another option call, I ask why should we lose this measure 
by quarreling over the details ? 

This provides for the calling of one hundred and thirty-two millions 
of bonds. In my judgment no emergency will arise that will be a rea- 
son for postponing the payment of those bonds. And I say to my 
friend from New York [Mr. Hewitt], with great respect, another 
sg tired omit in safety since he predicted these disasters. 

Mr. TT. Idid not predict they would happen at this time. 
But I predict now they are going to happen. 

Mr. BLAND. Yon predicted that in 1877. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. My friend is always predict- 
ing what will happen to-morrow, and that morrow never comes. We 
have had another month nearly since we had this discussion; and there 
is piled up in that $80,206, 325.98 of a balance, with nine mill- 
ions of revenue over all expenditures during the month, and there has 
been no disaster. 

Ten million dollars of these bonds could have been called and the 
surplus would not have been diminished quite a million of dollars. 
So the experience of July is the same since January 30. Against the 
sad predictions of my friend [Mr. Hewrrr] I again place this prac- 
tical experience. 

Mr. Speaker, we have outstanding $132,000,000 of bonds; we have 
a balance of $80,000,000; our revenues exceed. our expenditures by 
frora $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 a month; and to pay 810, 000, 000 a month 
on this debt under such circumstances will bring ruin, produce disas- 
ter, precipitate a panic, stain our financial eseutcheon, and cause bank- 
1 707 ! I beg pardon that I am incredulous. It is simply impos- 
sible. 

My colleague and others have asked this question: What are we go- 
ing to do with the banks, and what currency will we have when we pay 
off those bonds?“ I donot know how the problem is to be solved; but 
I do not doubt the men who have that problem in hand—call them if 
you choose masters of finance ’’—will be able to solve it. And this I 
know: It does not help usto postpone its solution by piling the money 
up in the Treasury and keeping it there. 

The difference between my friend from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER], my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], and myself is simply this: I am 
willing to take the half-loaf of compromise legislation. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Oh, no; you are willing to take it if the 
Secretary of the Treasury will let you have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I am willing to take it on 
the idea that a public officer of the Government means to discharge his 


duty. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I ask the gentleman if he has not the 
power of paying it out now, and why does he pot do it? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Because he di with 
us. But when the law is passed which says that he shall pay it out 
unless some emergency arises requiring him to postpone the payment, 
then to say he will not pay it outeven though nosuch emergency comes, 
is to say he is a violator of the law and an official perjurer, and I am 
not willing to say that. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. He is the judge of the emergency himself, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is not a judge of the Supreme 
Court the judge of the cases coming before him? Is not the President 
called upon to judge in a case of executive duty which he has to de- 
cide? Are not we the judges of what we shall do in a given emer- 
gency? That is the whole point between those gentlemen and my- 

I am surprised—no, not surprised, because it always occurs on meas- 
ures of expediency, which are dignified into measures of principle, that 
the two extremes meet together—I will not say flap together ’’—but 
who would have expected the day would come when my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] and my venerable friend from New York [Mr. 
Hewitt] would be pulling together as wheel-horses in the same team, 
for the purpose of keeping the surplus in the public Treasury? Ifa 
picture were drawn of the scenes in this Congress, what would be more 
incredible to the good people of Iowa than to see my friend from Iowa 
a wheel-horse in the same team with the honorable gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HEWITT] against paying the public debt out of the 
. in the Treasury? [Laughter and applause. 


WEAVER, of Iowa. I am always willing to have any man do 
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right; and I always regret to see a man who has been right fall from 
grace,’’ as in the case of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ihave no doubt my friend 
from Iowa is a Methodist and believes in “falling from grace, and 
that he lives up to his principles. [Laughter.] As my friend from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS] suggests, I am an old-fashioned Presbyterian and 
believe in the ‘‘final perseverance of the saints [laughter]; and if I 
can not be saved like Enoch was I am willing to accept salvation in a 
more humble way. 

This is a pure business proposition. We meet as directors around 
the table of a business corporation; for this great imperial Republic 
of ours is a great corporation. In its mere business aspect itisa 
nificent corporation; and when we gather round this legislative table 
as a sort of board of directors, in the management of the business of 
this mighty corporation, shall any of us stand on his particular opin- 
ion as to matters of detail and say that nothing shall be done unless 
his standard is accepted ? 

In my short public service here I have had in my heart two purposes. 
One was that, so far as I was concerned, the legislation of the country 
should be a matter of mutual compromise on true principles but im- 
partial and just as to every section and interest; the other, that as far 
as my party was concerned we should come closer together. During 
this session no word of bitterness toward either party has escaped my 
lips, and it is my determination that none shall. 

This proposition in one aspect of it is a mere proposition as to dollars 
and cents, but in another aspect it is more than that; for when I take 
a column of figures like those given in the statistics of our country the 
are to me no longer figures, but become instinct with life, animate wi 
labor and hope. They turn themselves into houses and homes, into 

rents and families. I see in them the result of toil and sacrifice, of 

abor and love, and I come to the discharge of these duties and the con- 
templation of these subjects with a profound thanksgiving that these 
people are my brethren and that I have some opportunity to do or say 
something for them. In this spirit I have united in this report. I 
gave up to some extent my own views, and I only ask that in this 
spirit it be received by the House which I have attempted to represent. 
[Applause]. 

Mr. HISCOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if I did not oc- 
eupy the whole of my time, I desire to yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MILLSI. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has fifteen minutes remaining. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then I will reserve ten min- 
utes, and yield five to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to proceed now. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I rise to a point of order. Iwas entitled 
to an hour, and yielded part of it. I want it to be understood that I 
am not to be deprived of my right to control my time. 

The SPEAKER. That can only be understood with the House. 
The Chair has not control of that matter. If any gentleman who may 
hold the floor in his own right should demand the previous question, 
and the House should order it, all debate would be closed. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Then I must claim the floor now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock], a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, has been recognized. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But how can the Chair ize any 
gentleman as against me, when I was entitled to the floor for one hour? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa yielded the floor and 
reserved his time. Four gentlemen are in the same situation, having 
reserved such portion of their time as they did not occupy. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The reason I desired not to be deprived 
of the residué of my time was because I had promised it to other gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. MILLS. Do I understand that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock] proposes to occupy the floor for one hour? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I take the floor in my own right and propose that 
an hour be occupied on this side of the House. Thus far the time has 
been occupied on the other side. I do not think there has been an equal 
division. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I was willing that the gen- 
tleman from New York should go on now, but I thought the other ar- 
rangement would be more satisfactory to him. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I prefer that the gentleman reserve the residue of 
his time till I through. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will proceed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, the burden of the remarks on the 
other side by those who oppose this report, as well as those who favor 
it, is an anxiety to pay the public debt. 

The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky grew exceedingly elo- 
quent on this theme. I may be permitted in this connection to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the rapidity with. which the public debt 
has been paid—81, 300, 000, 000 in twenty years! Thirteen hundred 
million dollars in twenty years—I speak from recollection—and in 
that period of time we resumed specie payment, and since we resumed 
specie payment we have maintained the parity between gold and sil- 
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ver. Weresumed specie payment and paid this vast volume of the e ie seat eee anai parpin ki ene, 


public debt. The Republican did it, I say, and we paid it with- 
out debasing one coin—no, I not say without debasing one coin, 
but without driving out one coin and su ting for it another of an 
inferior value. 

I am entirely willing gentlemen on the other side should plume 
themselves on this question now that they wish to pay the public 
debt. It has been one of the issues upon which they have gone to the 
country, that we have been keeping in the vast sumsof money 
which could be applied to its payment, $400,000,000 of us we have 
been told, Ithink the Democratic resolutions in their national 
convention announced that we were accumulating a us in the 
Treasury at the rate of $100,000,000 a year, or to that t. Now 
they come here and ask to disburse upon the public debt the sums of 
money we haye collected, the sums of money collected under laws due 
to Republican administrations. And the administration that came into 
power upon that resolution resists this branch of Congress, the House, 
that originated the measure, upon the ground there is no surplus in the 
Treasury and they must continue to exercise the discretion wisely re- 
posed in their predecessors. What a commentary on Democratic pre- 
tenses ! 

So much, Mr. Speaker, in response to the gush on the other side of 
the Chamber that we should rush onward and disburse the balances 
in the Treasury, no matter if it drives us to a silver basis; no matter 
what effect it may have we must rush onward in the direction of the 
payment of thepublicdebt. Is there not a desire to break public faith 
embarrass even the administration they elected—at the bottom of it? 
No nation on the face of the earth has accomplished so much in the 
direction of debt-paying as this. I admit frankly I am not animated 
either by a desire to pay it, or not to pay it, in my support of the re- 
port brought in by the erence committee. : 

But I must to some extent reply to the partisan, political arguments 
made on the other side of the House. 

I say I am not influenced by the question of the payment of the 
public debt and for the reason that it is absolutely certain that all 
of it will be paid—that is, payable at the option of the Government— 
before the time bonds will mature in 1891, and at the present low 
rate of interest, and taking into account the uses to which the 3 per- 
cents are put as security for circulation, it is questionable whether it 
is desirable they all be paid in the next fourteen months rather than 
have their payment extend annually through to 1891. 

My colleague from New York [Mr. Hewrrt] has called attention to 
the Senate amendment to the resolution, and says, if I understand him, 
it is defective in that it imposes no restriction on the power of the Sec- 
retary to pay out this surplus. He may pay out the surplus upon the 
public debt, no matter what effect it may have? Is not that the law 
to-day? He has the power to pay all the surplus now on the public 
debt. The only effect of the amendment is that it commands him 
within certain limits to pay out more than he may choose to in the 
discretion which he has under the present law. 

Mr. Speaker, I admit, if I could have my way about it, I would not 
interfere with this question—the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; I would not limit it at all. The resolution reported by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] did not have my approval 
and did not have my support. I accept the report of the committee 
of conference for this reason; I recognize the fact there is a determina- 
tion on the part of Congress to have a direct, positive policy and limit 
the discretion of the of the Treasury, and therefore I pro- 
pose as far as I am able to shape that policy in the direction of honest, 
capable, and just ent of the finances of our country, and 
looking to the credit of the Goverument itself, and retain as much dis- 
cretion as I can to the Secretary. . 

This resolution differs from the one reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means which passed here, in that it increases 
the amount to the extent of $20,000,000 below which the Secretary of 
the Treasury is not compelled to go in the payment of the balances in 
the Treasury upon the interesting-bearing debt, and thatis an improve- 
ment of the resolution as it left the House, in my judgment. 

Ido not know, sir, that I quite agree with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois that the effect of that provision in this report, or 
in the Senate amendment, may be that which he claims for it. I can 
conceive of a state of during the present fiscal year, that 
might render it very improbable that our surplus of revenues will be 
so large, and make it possible to pay the whole of the $10,000,000 
each month from them, or any pes of it; and I believe quite probable 
a condition of the finances in this country in the present year which 
would render it n to encroach upon the whole surplus now in 
the Treasury even to the extent of the $20,000,000, which is reserved 
by the Senate amendment as a working balance in the Treasury to ex- 
ecute the resolution as it passed the House. And that is one of the 
potential reasons why I favor this report of the conference committees 
of the two Houses. : 

I have before me a statement of the appropriation bills as they have 
passed Congress, or their minimum amount in conference, and I shall 
publish it with my remarks, and now invite attention to it. 


ons. 
Title of bill. | Amounts. 

$654,715 00 

23, 753, 057 21 
1818 2 
5,561,262 84 
207, 805 00 

12, 989,907 20 

76, 075, 200 00 

54, 365, 863 25 

620, 000 00 
20,741,132 37 

22, 657,570 58 

14, 473, 900 00 

6, 850, 325 03 

7,100, 555 84 

9, 600, 000 00 
3,500,000 00 


p 
$ 
: 


Including $5,739,495.41 to pay awards of the Alabama Claims Commission, 
and which is incident to the act approved June 5, 1882. (Volume 23, page 98, 
Statutes at Large.) 

The Treasury Department makes up its account in respect to the 
postal revenues and expenditures for that service by charging the 
other revenues with the deficiency in the postal 9 for the 
service. It of course makes no difference in the final t whether 
the account is made that way or the postal revenues are added to the 
other revenues of the Governmentand the expenses of the service added 
to the other side; but to avoid confusion I will make up my account 
in the method adopted by the Government. 

The appropriations less those for the postal service are as follows: 


All appropriations by this Congress. . . . .. .. $264, 326, 410 31 
Less f 5 — 54, 


„ scan. oveessssanope pet soovus ssssovsaecsqeesarssnasnsscoparchose 365, 863 25 
209, 960, 547 06 

The amount of the permanent annual indefinite appropriations 
— — ß . el 118, 910, 955 00 
328, 871, 502 06 

To this must be added the deficiency in the postal revenues to 
pay for that service (estimated by the Government). .. . . 7, 000, 000 00 
A E E K A E OTE, BOR: 06 

To this must be added for jud nts recovered in custom cases 

for excess of duties coll (estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment) $5, 000, 000 00 
877, 06 
256 144. 220 00 
a uo ERTEN TE E dcmrepuyers S EAN VAE tee — 4,783,212 06 


When we shall adjourn, the amounts can not vary $250,000 from 
those I have given. The revenues for the last year were $13,500,000 
more than for 1885, and are, judged by former years, quite likely to 
fall off in the present year that amount from what they were in 1885; 
but grant they remain the same, the appropriations made by this ses- 
sion of Congress are morethan madeat the last session for this thesame 
administration in its first yearof trial, and we have been compelled at 
this session to provide $14,000,000 for deficiencies, and no one will 
claim less than half that amount, $7,000,000, will be voted at the next 
session, when the 8 elections are over; and it is absolutely 
certain ghat upon the basis of last year’s receipts our appropriations, 
including annual, permanent, miscellaneous, and the requirements of 
the sinking fund, will exhaustourrevenues; and if thisshould transpire 
it is a wise provision that permits the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
serve the $20,000,000 for a working balance. Nothing less might force 
a silver basis or the encroachment upon funds held in trust, or place 
the Governmentat the mercy of ulative combinations. 

Against this it is a mere question of the use of the $20,000,000 in 
the discretion of the Secretary, for the discretion as to paying it out 
on the debt or keeping it in the Treasury is reposed in the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is altogether too inconsequential for this House to 
hesitate over as a point of disagreement between it and the Senate 
from the standpoint of those who favored the resolution as it passed 
the House. 

Now, I come to the next great difference between the Senate and the 
House, and desire to call the attention of the House to the language 
contained in the Senate amendment to which exception has been taken 
upon the other side: 

And whenever in the case of any extraordinary emergency not now existing, 
and when because thereof in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
public interest shall uire it, he may by a written a the further 
eall for the payment of such indebtedness for such period of time as shall be 
necessary to maintain the public credit unimpaired. 

I wish to call the attention of the House closely to that proposition. 
We give to the Secretary of the the power to suspend the 


action of this statute. When? When the public credit is in danger, 
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when national honor is involved, when a great financial calamity is to 
be averted by such action, or when the banks are in trouble, when our 
business men are in distress, or when, I repeat it, itis necessary to 
maintain the publie credit unimpaired. I appeal to gentlemen on thê 
other side of the House and upon this side who voted for this resolu- 
tion as it passed the House to give attention to this matter. Congress 
is not always in session. Would you not vest some power or discretion 
in this high official to rest there so as to protect the public credit in 
cases of danger? . 

Will our friends upon the other side say that, though the Secretary of 
the Treasury, a member of a Democratic inistration, a man of their 
own choice, he is unworthy to be charged with that discretion? Why, 
Mr. Speaker, for twenty years or more that discretion has rested with 
a Republican Secretary. For twenty years or more a Republican Sec- 
retary has had that wise discretion. For twenty years he has had the 
power to pay out all of this surplus upon the interest-bearing public 
debt or withhold payment, and this discretion has been exercised with 
that wisdom, as I haye said, that we were able not only to protect the 
public credit but to resume specie payments. 

The resumption act went into effect, and since that time we have been 
enabled to maintain on an equality our gold and silver coinage. We 
can point to what we have done as illustrating the wisdom of giving 
this discretion to the executive branch of the Government. As was said 
by the gentleman from Illinois, the Secretary of the Treasury is more 
especially under the control of Congress, Why, then, Task, should not 
we leave that discretion with him? 

The wisdom of that policy has already been demonstrated. It is 
true in strong language we have placed the discretion in the bill; and 


perhaps he might feel that there was imposed upon him a greater re- 


sponsibility in exercising it than under the presentlaw. And yet I as- 
sume that any Secretary of the Treu But us always pay out the money 
upon the interest-bearing debt as he thi it safe for the interests of 
the Government and for the interest of the people. And, sir, I am 
quite willing to leave with the present Secretary of the Treasury, or 
the acting Secretary, Mr. Fairchild, or any Secretary President Cleve- 
land may nominate and the Senate confirm, the exercise of all the dis- 
cretion, all the power necessary to preserve the business interests of the 
country, the credit and honor of the nation. 

Then, what is the effect of this report of the conference? As the 
gentleman from Illinois reads it, there is no difference between it and 
the resolution as it passed the House. As I read it, there may possi- 
bly be none until we come to the question of discretion; and then the 
eee is presented whether we shall reserve to a high officer, under 

e control, however, of Co „ a discretion in the interest of the 
public credit, integrity, and honor, and the business interests of the 
8 to suspend these payments at a time when they may demand 
them. 

I would elevate this question above partisanship. Any officer, to 
whatever party he may belong, whatever its policy; sentiment, or preju- 
dices may be, will rise to the occasion. I think it better that we leave 
the whole matter where it is now, without any limitations, but it seems 
to me that there is a power in the Democratic majority to force some 
action from Congress on this question, and therefore I accept the con- 
ference report as the best thing attainable and to avert something worse. 
And trusting to the wisdom of the Secretary of the Treasury, I would 
be willing to leave it all and precisely where it is now; but I recognize 
the fact that this has been made a great political question. I recognize 
the fact that some action will be forced from Congress on this question; 
and in view of that fact when propositions are presented which are con- 
servative in character, and from which I can see no danger if the admin- 
istration is brave and wise, I deem it the part of wisdom on the part of 
those who agree with me on this question, that they accept the propo- 
sition as it comes to us, and therefore, sir, it is that I, for one, con- 
cluded to unite in this report agreeing to the amendments adopted by 
the Senate to the House resolution. 

I can not, sir, be as much of an alarmist as my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Hewrrr] on this subject. I-might agree with him; I do 
agree with him; there is no necessity for this or any action; but so 
long as this discretion is reserved to one branch of the Government, so 
long as there is retained the power to suspend the operation of this law, 
I certainly can see none of the disasters which he is disposed to paint, 
and which he predicts will come from this action on the part of Con- 


gress, 3 
I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 
Mr. CANNON. Iam gratified to have a little time in which to say 

I voted for the resolutionas it passed the House, and I was heartily in 

favor of it for the reason that it directed the Secretary of the Treasury 

to follow substantially the example that was set him by Republican 

Secretaries of the Treasury, although it was not quite so radical in its 

direction as the action of the Republican Secretaries of the Treasury 

had frequently been. I shall vote for the conference report because it 
directs in effect the Secretary of the Treasury to pay in sums of not less 
than ten millions a month $60,000,000 now in the and the 
surplus revenues as they come into the Treasury on the public debt. 

I think that can safely be done and ought to be done. 2 

I will say in addition that I have little sympathy with some reasons 


that are against the adoption of the report, and perhaps I have 
not much sympathy with some reasons that are given for its adoption. 
But I will not quarrel with members of the House while voting with 
them as to what their reasons may be for voting as I do. 

I want to say further to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hew- 
ITT], for whose ability I willsay, as I have frequently said before, touch- 
ing all financial questions as well as other questions, I have great re- 
spect, that I do not sympathize with his views on this resolution for 
the reason that his party can not settle and no other party can settle 
the silver question or the gold question by hoarding silver or other 
money in the That policy would be like trying to killa 
tree by lopping off the twigs instead of going to the root; and when I 
say that I also want to say that I have no sympathy with the other 
extreme in his party represented by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
WEAVER] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. I am in 
favor of maintaining both metals, The unit eught to rest on both not 
only in theory but in fact. I sometimes think from the course of dis- 
cussion in this House that the gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from Missouri and others who agree with them are in favor of silver 
because it is the cheaper metal of the two and would be content if the 
unit was to rest upon silver practically to the exclusion of gold for the 
reason, and that reason only, that it is the cheaper. I have no sym- 
pathy with that view. I would as soon the unit would rest upon gold 
as upon silver alone, or vice versa. 

I want to say further to the gentleman from New York that the bur- 
den rests upon himand his party to give proper legislation. Itmakes 
but little difference what my party or myself may think about it under 
existing circumstances, we are in the minority. The tleman from 
New York sees danger in the immediate future and would hoard the 
money in the Treasury. I say again, in my opinion that is not the 
true remedy. If a remedy is provided it must be by apt and proper 
legislation at the hands of the party now in power that will keep both 
of these metals permanently circulating side by side. But I do not 
think your party will do it. You can tear down, but have no ability 
to construct. Ihave oneconsolation. I donot think any party is per- 
fect; but I have one consolation. I havealways been an humble mem- 
ber of the Republican party, and although it may have had shortcom- 
ings, failed here or went too far there, never through the long years 
that it has had power was a responsibility thrown upon it, financial or 
otherwise, but it met it and met it by its own strength, wisdom, and 


wer. 

Now the people have seen proper to put us in the minority and the 
responsibility is upon you. And you occupy the attitude not of solv- 
ing this question with or without the aid of the minority, but you oc- 
cupy the attitude before the country to-day of failing to solve the ques- 
tion, quarreling among n when some temporary measure 
(it is merely temporary) is brought up to utilize the surplus in the 
Treasury for the payment of the public debt and compel your Secretary 
of the Treasury to do what he should do on hjs own motion, or when 
any other financial or revenue question com@ up you fall afoul of each 
other, and in the mean time the country goes without revenue legisla- 
tion and without financial legislation that will either settle the question 
at issue or show a plain road in which we can mafch in our onward 
course in the future. 

And yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], my col- 
league on the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. MORRISON ], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] with his extreme notions at one 
end and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] atthe other extreme, 
after all these dissensions and failures, come here in the expiring hour 
of this session and again advertise themselves and exclaim, ‘‘Great is 
Democracy,” and a to sixty millions of people to give them a new 
lease of power. Ido not believe the people will doit. I know they 
ought not to do it, and I shall not believe they will until I see it done. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, when the joint resolution was before the 
House, I voted againstits passage for the reason that I regarded it as too 
compulsory in its character; but since it has been amended by the Sen- 
ate, soas to guard more carefully the surplus of $100,000, 000 in the Treas- 
ury for the redemption of the United States notes, and placed a cash 
working balance of $20,000,000 at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, together with the power given to the President in an extraor- 
dinary emergency to suspend the further call for the payment of our 
indebtedness for such a period of time as shall be n to main- 
tain the public credit unimpaired, I have no hesitation now in voting 
for the resolution, especially as it contains another amendment of great 
interest to my people and one involving the honor and integrity of the 
Government. My object in arising at this}time is almost entirely for 
the purpose of urging the House to instruct its conferees on this reso- 
lution to accept and adopt the Senate amendment which relates to the 
redemption and recoinage of trade-dollars, as follows: 

Sc. . That for a period of six months after the passage hereof, United States 
trade-dollars, if not defaced, mutilated, or stamped, shall be received at their 
face value in payment of all dues to the United States, and shall not be again 
paid out or in any other manner issued. 

Sec. —. That the holder of any United States trade-dollars, during the period 
aforesaid, on presentation of the same at the office of the Treasurer or any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States, may reccive in exchange therefor a like 


amount and value, dollar for dollar, in standard silver dollars or in 
coins (at the option of the holder) of the United States, 
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Src. —. That the trade-dollars received by, or S res to, or deposited with the 
‘Treasurer or a 6 assistant treasurer or national depositary of United States 
shall not be paid out or in any other manner issued, but, at the expense of the 
United 3 be transmitted to the coinage mints and recoined into stand - 
gi kag That ‘all laws and parts of laws authorizing the coinage and issyance 
of United States trade-dollars are hereby repealed. ; N 

This amendment, as I understand it, is in the exact words of the bill 
reported to the House by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures on the 29th of April last. And this is the first opportunity for an 
expression of opinion on this question in this Congress, It will be re- 
membered that in the last Congress the House passed by a large majority 
a bill similar to this amendment. 

In the brief time allotted for discussion it is not necessary for me to 
go into the history of the coinage of trade-dollars in the United States 
and the causes leading thereto. You are aware that the authority to 
coin them was given under the act of February 12, 1873, in the follow- 
ing words: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a halſ-dollar or 
50-cent piece, a quarter dollar or 25-cent piece, a dime or a 10-cent piece, 

The act defines the relative proportion of pure silver and alloy in the 
trade- dollar, and directs that the devices and legends upon itshall be the 
same as upon other coins of the United States. The act also makes it a 
legal tender with other designated coins of the same act to the extent 
of $5. It also bore on its back the certificate of the United States that 
it was of certain weight and fineness. Relying on this certificate and 
pledge of the nation it became a current coin at home as well as abroad, 
and debts to the amount of millions were paid by it. It has been as- 
serted that it was never intended for home circulation and that the leg- 
islative p of its creation was to promote trade with China and 
other Asiatic countries by making a coin that would be acceptable to 
them. While this may be true, the specific object of the law was not 
made known by the law itself. There was no prohibitory clause; on 
the other hand it led the people to believe that it was just as much a 
coin of the United States as any of the other legalized issues; for the 
act expressly says the silver coins of the United States shall he a trade- 
dollar, a half-dollar, &c. The same act further recognized it by declar- 
ing it to be a crime to counterfeit it. 

As a reason for not redeeming trade-dollars it has been claimed that 
they did not go into circulation until after the passage of the joint res- 
olution of 1876 which took away their legal-tender quality. This is 
not true, for it is shown by the statistics of coinage and exports that at 
that date three millions more had been coined than had been exported. 
Before the passage, however, of the joint resolution the Government 
had coined some fifteen million trade dollars, and after its passage the 

Government continued to coin them until $20,000,000 more had been 
issued. The act of 1873, section 16, provides that no other silver coins 
shall be issued from the mints except those mentioned in the act. From 
1873 to 1878 the only silver dollars coined by the United States were 
trade-dollars. When took away their legal-tender quality it 
made no provision for theft redemption, and very unwisely continued 
to coin them for several months after the passage of the act of 1878. It 
has been claimed by some persons, particularly Dr. James C. Hallock, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has for years maintained that every man has 
aright to pay the Treasury in its own coin, including trade-dollars, that 
the act of February 12, 1878, provides for their unlimited legal-tender 
quality the same as for standard silver dollars, and repeals so much of 
the joint resolution of July 22, 1876, as refers to trade-dollars. 

The act of February 28, 1878, provides as follows: ‘*That there shall 
be coined at the several mints of the United States silver dollars of the 
weight of 412} grains troy of standard silver [900 fine], which coins, to- 
gether with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States of 
like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender,” &c. Insection 3 it is 
provided that ‘‘any holder of the coin authorized by this act may de- 
pony the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 

nited States in sums not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates 
of not less than $10 each, corresponding with the denominations of the 
United States notes.” If, as has been claimed by some, the trade-dol- 
lar was intended for circulation in China only, it may well be asked, 
Why was it necessary to make it a legal tender and at the same time 
provide that no other silver coins be issued by the mints, and why did 
the Government continue to coin them in excess of the foreign demand 
for two years after the repeal of their legal-tender quality and until 
nearly $36,000,000 had been coined? How were the commen people to 
know that they were intended for China alone? There was no such 
provision in the law. There was nothing about them to indicate that 
they were not intended for trade at home as well as abroad. It bore 
on its face the American goddess of liberty and the thirteen stars rep- 
resenting the thirteen original States, also the motto, ‘‘In God we 
trust, and on the reverse it said, Trade dollar.“ If it can be said 
they were not intended for trade at home, it can also be said that there 
was no intention to authorize their refusal whenever they happened 
to come into circulation in this country. 

In the collection of duties by the Secretary of the Treasury during 
the years 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878 duties on merchandise imported 
from countries using a silver standard of payment were estimated ‘‘at 
at gp rate’’ of 420 grains of standard silver as the equivalent 
0 5 


The remonetization of silver under the act of February 28, 1878, 
made the standard silver dollar and ‘‘all silver dollars heretofore 
coined by the United States of like weight and fineness ” a legal tender 
and exchangeable for silver certificates. Nowthequestion arises, what 
coin should be ed as of like weight and fineness? According 
to precedents established in the early history of our Government, it 
was conceded that an excess of silver worked no injury even in pieces 
illegally coined by the mint. Secretary Folger, in his report of 1883, 
said, The reading of the law taught the people that the trade-dollar 
was a coin of their sovereignty, and for the redemption of which at an 
unabated value their Government is bound.“ He, however, held the 
opinion that its distinctive name, trade-dollar, was sufficient to destroy 
its legal-tender quality. But in accordance with his views that they 
were a coin of the sovereignty he recommended in his annual report of 
1883 that they be redeemed by the Government at their face value. 

The dollar of the fathers, about which there has been so much elo- 
quent talk, was coined before 1837, and weighed 416 grains. Under 
the usual construction of the law that excess worked no injury, Sec- 
retary Folger decided that these 416 grain dollars were constructively’ 
of like weight and fineness with the standard silver dollar, and the 
United States Treasurer has always received them the same as standard 
silver dollars. The same reasoning which led the Secretary to take the 
416-grain dollar should have required him to accept the 420-grain 
dollar, for an excess of 7} grains could work no greater injury than an 
excess of 3} grains. The fourth section of the act of 1878 repeals all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with its provisions. It is claimed 
by Dr. Hallock that it is evidently inconsistent to make the dollar of 
412% grains a legal tender and leave the other dollar of 420 grains with- 
out that quality. Consequently that part of the resolution of 1876 
which declares ‘‘that the trade-dollar shall not hereafter be a legal 
tender,’’ being inconsistent, must have been repealed by the act of 
1878. It must follow, therefore, that the trade-dollar stands as a legal 
tender precisely on the same footing as the standard silver dollar. I 
am informed that this view of the question was submitted early in May 
last by the President to the Attorney-General fot his opinion. 

T am also informed that Attorney-General Garland has rendered an 
opinion, not published, that neither the dollar of the fathers nor the 
trade-dollar is a legal tender. He would have them both repudiated. 
Under the early precedents and the later rulings of Secretary Folger an 
excess can work no injury in the dollar of the fathers. Mr. Garland 
is alone in proposing to repudiate it. Common sense, it seems to me, 
ought to teach us that the more we have of a thing of value the better 
off we ought to be; therefore the Government could not possibly bea 
loser by accepting 420 grains of silver in exchange for 412} grains or, if 
in subsidiary coin, 385.8 grains. 3 

While arguing in the Attorney-General’s office the question of the 
Government receiving its own coin—the trade-dollar— Dr. Hallock dis- 
eovered two precedents of inestimable value. The first is set forth in 
a Treasury circular issued by Oliver Wolcott, jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who succeeded Alexander Hamilton in Washington's cabinet and 
held over for years in John Adams's. This circular was issued while 
Congress was in session and after the House of Representatives had 
appointed (November 24, 1797), a select committee to report upon the 
subject (American State Papers, 1 Finance, 503). This important cir- 
cular reads as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 23, 1797. 
To the collectors of customs aud supervisors of the revenue : 

Sır: In consequence of the proclamation of the Presideut of the United States, 
of the 22d of July, 1797, founded on the act of Congress passed on the 9th day of 
February, 1793, entitled “An act regulating foreign coins, and for other purposes,“ 
all foreign silver coins, except Spanish milled dollars, and parts of such dollars, 
ceasedto be a legal tender for the payment of any debts or demands, after the 
15th day of October last. ‘ 

The president and directors of the Bank of the United States having, however, 
manifested their consent to receive French crowns and other foreign silver voins, 
at the rates at which the same were current,and a legal tender, prior to the 
time mentioned in the President's proclamation, it has been deemed advisable 
to permit the said foreign coins to be received in payment of the revenues of the 
United States on the terms and conditions prescribed in the act of Congress of 
February 9, 1793, before mentioned. - 

To obviate inconveniences which may attend the negotiation of Trensur, 
drafts, the supervisors and collectors are, however, requested to specify, in their 
weekly returns to this Department, the sums which may, from time to time, re- 
main in ee nome of foreign silver coins, which are not, by law, a tender 
in payment.of debts; they are also requested to give information whether the 
said coins are, or are not current, by common consent, to the end that such meas- 
ures may be adopted, for the collection of the revenues, as circumstances shall be 
found to requite. 


The second precedent is found in a communication from William H. 
Crawford, Secretar of the Treasury, to W. B. Rochester, chairman ot 
the House Committee on the Mint (American State Papers, 4 Finance, 
232). By the act of March 3, 1819, foreign gold coins had ceased, after 
November 1, 1819, to bea tender within the United States for the pay- 
ment of debts or demands. How little Secretary Crawford was deterred 
by that law from doing what was right will be seen in the following 


communication: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 3, 1823, 


Sin: In 22 to your letter of the 3ist ultimo, inquiring whether it would not 
be expedient to make the gold coins of Great Britain, Portugal, France, and 
Spain receivable in payments to the United States at their intrinsic value, and 

ly in payments on account of public lands, I have the honor to state 
that it is deemed proper that they should be made a lawful tender in all pay» 
ments to the United States on account of public lands. 
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Upon the expiration of the act of Congress which made them a legal tender 
in payment of debts in the United States, the receivers of public money were 
authorized to continue to receive them in all payments on account of public 
lands, and they are, in fact, now received by them. This authority was given, 
first, because no doubt was entertained that the creditors of the Governmentin 
the States and Territories where the land offices were established would receive 
such coin in preference to the notes of the State banks established in those 
States and Territories, and, second, because the refusal of those coins and of the 
notes of the local banks would have placed it out of 8 the purchasers 
of the public lands to make payment, as the notes of Bank of the United 
States and of its offices did not circulate among them, and the current coin of the 
Union did not circulate in sufficient quantity to meet even a small proportion 
of the payments due to them, 


Congress, both in 1798 and 1823, passed laws continuing in force the 
action of the Treasury Department. 

The Treasury Department has never refused the dollar of the fathers,” 
which dollar of 416 grains the Attorney-General, I am informed, holds 
to be no more of a legal tender than the trade-dollar. Even if it is held 
that this daddy dollar” is not a legal tender, still, following these 
precedents above cited, the Treasury Department is justified in contin- 
uing to receive this piece of 416 grains. In like manner, if it is held 
that the trade-dollar is not a legal tender under the law of 1878, and 
that that law has not repealed the joint resolution of 1876, which says that 
‘the trade-dollarshall not hereafter be a legal tender,” still the Treasury 
Department would, in view of these illustrious examples, be justified in 
receiving the trade-dollar of 420 grains the same as standard silver dol- 
lars of 4124 grains. But the Treasury Department refuses to follow the 
examples set by the administrations of John Adams and Monroe; and 
holders of trade-dollars must look to Congress for relief. 

Ah! but we are very wisely informed that these trade-dollars have 
been sold at a discount, and are now in the hands of speculators. If 
this be true, who is responsible? Who made speculation possible? 
Why, the Congress of the United States when it took away their legal- 
tender quality without making any provision for their redemption. 

Even if the assertion were true that they are in the hands of specu- 
lators, it would be no good and sufficient reason why the Government 
should not redeem them. During the rebellion, when the Government 
was compelled to issue many million dollars of bonds, they were some- 
times purchased at a great discount, but the Government did not claim 
because the bonds were sold below par that it would not redeem them 
at their face value. So far they have been paid dollar for dollar in gold 
or its equivalent. : 

But we are not ready to admit that the trade-dollars have all passed 
into the hands of lators. A little more than a year ago I made a 
very careful investigation as to the number of trade-dollars and the 
manner in which they were held in my State, Pennsylvania. I ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the banks, bankers, and trust companies, and 
to many private individuals, requesting them to give me the amount of 
their holdings, and the manner in which they were held. The result 
of that investigation was, as stated in my speech of March 27, 1885, as 
follows: 

Held by banks, bankers, and trust companies, at 


Held by private individuals and societies, at par. 
Held ata discount from 10 to 15 per cent 


Less than 5 per cent. of the whole amount were taken at a discount. 

The correctness of my investigation is borne out by the reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Director of the Mint, made at the 
opening of the session to this Congress. By these reports it is shown 
that there are, independent of the banks, which hold $1,600,000, about 
$5,000,000 still in the hands of the people, nine-tenths of which are held 
at their face value, 

Within the last month I have had reported to me by private individ- 
uals living in the city of Philadelphia nearly $300,000 of these coins 
taken at their face value in the ordinary transactions of business and 
still held by them. I have made no effort this session to accertain the 
amount still in the hands of the original holders; what have been re- 
pa has been done voluntarily and without solicitation on my part. 

ieving that the people of my Staté were still holding them and that 
they continued to have faith that this great Government of ours would 
not repudiate its own coin, but would in time redeem them, I did not 
regard it as necessary to repeat the inquiry. If there are any that 
have been sold at a discount they are those belonging to the banks, 
not to private individuals. For nearly three years these innocent 

ple have been holding them in the hope of their redemption. 

e interest already lost is not less than 15 per cent. to them. How 
much longer do you intend to compel these people to hold them? If 
you do not intend to redeem them let this Congress have manhood 
enough to say so, that these people may sell, even at 25 per cent. dis- 
count, together with the 15 per cent. loss in interest. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our duty to act at once on this question so that the 
holders may know what do with them. Scarcely a day passes that I 
do not receive a letter making the inquiry: What is Congress going to 
do with the trade-dollars? Do you think they will beredeemed? Had 
I best sell? 

My answer has been in every instance that I believed the House would 
not adjourn without providing for their redemption in some form, but 
I had grave fears of the action of the Senate. Now that the Senate has 
anticipated us by placing this amendment on joint resolution H. R. 


126, it is our duty to adopt it. I know that some will object to its 
passage on the ground that the redemption of the trade-dollar will add 
to our already overabundant silver currency. From the report of the 
present Director of the Mint, Dr. Kimball, we are informed that the 


estimate made by his predecessor was that there were from five to six . 


millions in the country. He says, “Iam of the opinion that the esti- 
poche of seven millions is in excess of the actual amount rather than 
low.” 

Iam one of the number who believe that the present coinage of sil- 
ver is in excess of the demand, and therefore should be suspended; 
but in view of the fact that Congress made the trade-dollar a legal 
tender, and subsequently demonetized it without making any provision 
for its redemption, leaving several millions of them in the hands of in- 
nocent people who took them at their full face value, and who, unless 
some provision is made, will lose not less than 25 per cent., not count- 
ing loss of interest, I should feel derelict in my duty if I did not urge 
upon this Congress with all the ability, power, and influence I possess 
the passage of this amendment. 

This Government can not afford to take the advantage of its people 
by refusing to take its own coin any more than a private individual 
can refuse to pay his obligations in full or a national bank refuse to pay 
its notes in full. The passage of any law by the Congress of the United 
States which demonetizes any of its money without providing for its 
redemption is nothing more nor less than repudiation, a disgrace to the 
nation, and unworthy a great government like ours, professing to be 
1 on the broad principles of equal rights and equal justice to 
all men. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the joint resolution will pass as amended by the 
Senate. But should the conferees report the resolutions with the 
amendments stricken out, then I hope the House will not concur, but 
instruct the conferees on the part of the House to insist on the Senate 
amendments. s 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I accept the action of the 
conference committee, although I should have preferred the resolution 
as it was originally passed by the House. I accept it because we as a 
people are doing quite well enough. Twenty years ago our national 
debt equaled two thousand seven hundred millions; to-day it is less than 
thirteen hundred millions. Twenty years ago the people contributed 
from their hard earnings for the payment of interest alone $151,000,000 
a year; now, all our annual interest account is reduced to a sum consid- 
erably below $50,000,000 a year, showing an annual saving by virtue of 
the economies that have characterized our national legislation of quitea 
hundred million dollarsa year. Twenty years ago our credit was such 
that we were compelled to pay upon our national securities a rate of 
interest from 6 to 7.3 per cent. Notwithstanding the ravages of a des- 
olating war, and notwithstanding the burden of our indebtedness re- 
sulting from that war, the nation has been able so to appreciate the 
national credit that we can. now command all the money we desire at 
the low rate of 3 percent., and while the British securities bearing in- 
terest at 3 per cent. have touched par but four times in nearly a hun- 
dred years, and have been at times as low as 50 cents on the dollar— 
long bonds as they are, not to be redeemed at all, but regarded as a 
permanent investment—while they have stood in that way, our short- 
term bonds, at the low rate of 3 per cent. interest, command a small 
premium in gold. 

Twenty years ago the aggregate of the currency in circulation among 
our people was but six hundred millions; to-day itissixteen hundred mill- 
ions. In view of these facts and circumstances, I am willing, at least at 
the close of this session, to allow this resolution to pass as it is, believing 
that in the future, if our condition should demonstrate the impropriety 
of this legislation, Congress has at all times a remedy which it can apply. 
A word or two more, Mr. Speaker. The distinguished author of this 
resolution protests against the government of the masters of finance.“ 
Why, does my friend not know that his party has been at all times 
under the control of the gentlemen who manage the finances of the 
country in Wall street? All over the Northwest the Democracy has 
protested against the continued existence of the national banking sys- 
tem, and not a Democratic Representative has come to this Congress, 
within my knowledge, who has not come here upon a pledge that he 
would abolish that system; yet, although the Democratic party have 
been in controlof five out of the last six Congresses, they have not abol- 
ished a single national bank, and the masters of finance do not intend 
that they shall. Wall street has issued its edict, and the Democratic 
party bows toit, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] knows it 
better than anybody else, because he has been in more political parties 
than anybody else upon this floor and knows more about what they do. 
Why, sir, I remember that during the last campaign the present dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State was sent into New York to proclaim from 
the stump that it was the purpose of the Democratic party to do—what? 
To pay off the greenbacks, retire them absolutely from circulation, and 
give the national-bank system an eternity in the finances of the nation. 
That is Democratic policy. 

More than that, they complain that these masters of finance ” have 
adopted the idea of the single gold standard. Why, sir, there has not 
been a Democratic national convention within twenty years that has 
not nominated as its candidate for the Presidency one of these mas- 
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ters of finance. There has not been a Democratic national platform 
that has not put upon its forefront the Wall-street idea of finance. 
Complaints have been made through the platforms of opposing parties 


against Republican ion; but these com 
been because that legislation has not gone to the extent of your idea. 
I remember the Saint Louis platform, in which the Republican party 
was rebuked, not for having declared its p to resume specie pay- 
ments, but because, as was charged, Republican policy had postponed 


e you are proclaiming your adherence to the idea of continuing 
the issue of the greenback currency you gentlemen know that it is the 
policy of the Democratic administration to withdraw the greenback 
circulation. While you oppose thenational ing system you know 
it is the policy of your party to continue the in existence. And 
while you protest against the gold standard you know it is the policy 
of your administration to recognize the single gold standard. An 
your protests are amy the form of speeches. You talk against the 
poio- snas is all. en you have had the power to change it you 

ve not done so; you do not attempt to do so; you do not want to do 
so. You the fact thatthe policy which has been pursued by 
the Government in the past has brought us to this era of unparalleled 

ity, for I assert that it is an era of un; eled prosperity. I 

ow it is a favorite idea of some gentlemen in this country that pros- 
perity ds upon the volume of money furnished by the Govern- 
ment or the banks for the use of the people; but there never was a 

ter mistake. ity upon certain .economical condi- 
tions which put money into active circulation. It is an economical 
truth which gentlemen have forgotten that the volume of money multi- 
plies itself in the ratio of its circulation; that a dollar used one hun- 
dred times rapidly is more than equal in its volume to one hundred dol- 
lars used butonce. We do not want more money, but we want better 
financial conditions, so that the money which we have in abundance may 
be put in active circulation among the people. 

Here the hammer are 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BUTTERWORTH]. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the time accorded me is too 
short to enter upon the discussion of a question of such great importance 
us this. Like my political associate on the right [Mr. Hiscock] I shall 
vote for the resolution as amended in conference by the committee of the 
two Houses. I shall vote for it not because it provides for $20,000,000 
working balance beyond that which wasallowed by the terms of the House 
resolution but because it now leaves to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
discretion which, in my judgment, is indispensable to the maintenance 
of the national credit. The discretion left with the Secretary of the 
Treasury by this amended resolution is, in my judgment, of more value 

to the maintenance of the financial credit of the United States than 
$50,000,000 of working balance with all discretion taken from the Sec- 
retary, as provided in the original resolution adopted by this House. 
With the power to exercise a wise and sound discretion in the matter 
of making timely preparation to dissipate or safely meet approaching 
financial disaster which may threaten to unsettle monetary conditions 
in this country a very small working balance would in fact be required. 
The ability to provide for an emergency in effect may prevent its occur- 
rence. The experience of the preceding administration conclusively 
proves this. Unhampered by the restrictions imposed by the House 
resolution, former Secretaries of the Treasury have been enabled to 
meet all obligations and rapidly pay off bonds subject to call, retaining 
in the Treasury a very small working balance. 

We have three or four times been confronted by portending financial 
disturbances, which would have brought disaster upon the country if 
the then Secretary of the Treasury had been compelled by an arbitrary 
law to pay out every dollar in excess of $100,000,000. It was the au- 
thority vested in the Secretary of the Treasury to provide against emer- 

cies that enabled the Government to turn aside or tide over these 

cial perils. 

Touching the House resolution,I submit that it had its origin in the 
fact that to obtain control of the Government the party now in power 
deceived the people of the country by asserting that there were $400,- 
000,000 in the Treasury idle, that the stagnation in business, the ina- 
bility to procure employment atremunerative wages, was all due to the 
fact that these vast sums had been withdrawn from circulation and 
piled up in the vaults of the national Treasury and were permitted to 
remain there idle. The confiding voters were assured by the Demo- 
cratic orators that these hundreds of millions would bescattered among 
the people as soon as the Democracy should come into power, and that 
thereupon all signs of distress throughout the land would disappear. 
They came into power on the 4th of March, 1885, whether through 
their strength or our weakness it is needless now to consider. 

But they came into power and have held the reins of Government a 
yearandahalf. One-third of the Presidential term or more has passed, 
and yet the millions of dollars have not been scattered among the 
people. The alleged surplus which it was said lay piled up in the 

ts of the national Treasury is all there still, and beyond that the 
amount has been greatly increased, and necessarily so. The practical 
working of a Democratic administration seems to have caused such a 


plaints have measurably 


shock to public credit that it became necessary to increase the surplus, 
so called, in the against threatened financial disturbances. 
The allegation that the Republicans had withdrawn from circulation 
hundreds of millions of dollars and kept the money idle in the Treas- 
ury was a deliberate misstatement of facts by those who thought that 
in tical warfare ‘‘the end justifies the means. 

ut it has become necessary to give some answer to the natural com- 
plaint of those who were deceived by the stump oratory about the four 
hundred millions. The confiding souls who were duped into the 
belief that as soon as the Democracy was installed in power every 
man in the country would have a job at high wages, that money would 
be dumped indiscriminately among the people, that in fact idleness 
and industry would have practically the same benefits, and that it 
would appear that under Democratic administration in point of prac- 
tical results the good that comes to the citizen is not necessarily nor 


d | yet properly the result of the practice by him of the virtues but flows 


inevitably from governmental action; in other words, from legislative 
enactment supplemented governmental administration. 

Well, the believers in the power and promises of have 
waited and watched with mouths open and pockets agape, and what is 
the net result? Both mouth and pocket are stillempty. The Treas- 
ury vaults have not given up one poor scruple. On the contrary, the 
millions in those vaults have been increased owing to the shock that 
the advent to power of the Democratic party has given the national 
credit. 

It was one thing to rant on the stump about the alleged disordered 
national finances and quite another thing to deal practically with those 
finances when charged with that grave and responsible duty. 

President Cleveland, Secretary Manning, and the latter’s successor, 
Mr. Fairchild, had and have to deal with the highest and most sacred 
interests of the nation. Their duties are of the most delicate character, 
and the thinking people of this country will be glad to observe that 
those officers are more concerned to maintain the dignity and honor of 
their country than they are to continue the deception by which some of 
their party friends succeeded in carrying a few Congressional districts. 

But the Democratic masses are, figuratively, sitting on the fences and 
store boxes clamoring, and with much reason, for the $400,000, 000 out- 
put that was to follow the inauguration of Cleveland. They have not 
seen, much less handled, a cent, and instead of a reduction they have 
witnessed an increase of the surplus. Something must be done to pre- 
pare for the coming campaign. Something must be done to conceal the 
old fraudulent clamor by which the unsophisticated were caught, and 
to catch them again with a similar bait the original House resolution, 
known as the Morrison resolution, was prepared to meet the emergency, 
and was launched upon the legislative waters; and at once it is wired 
all over the country, That four hundred millions is coming. Mon- 
RISON, leading a Democratic House, has got behind it with a resolution 
and is pushing it out in amounts to suit the needs of the people.” Now, 
this is just in time for the fall elections. Each Democrat on reading 
the resolution will shift his position on the store box, hitch along on 
his rail, and exclaim in hopefulness, ‘‘ Thank God, it's coming!“ And 
on these husks these poor mortals will be fed until after they have cast 
their Democratic votes in November. 

And so the farce is played once each year, and on a larger scale every 
four years. The people were promised millions; they have not seen a 
penny. They were all to have remunerative employment in the midst 
of industries that were at once to start into life. Not an industry has 
awakened; not a man has found employment. Paralysis is creeping 
along every avenue of trade and commerce. 

For the wealth of blossoms which promised employment and money 
the people have gathered as fruit the Morrison resolution, which, as pre- 
sented, tended on one hand to mislead the people and on the other hand 
to throw the good faith of the nation under suspicion. Ispeak now of 
the House resolution before it was amended. It comes back to us in 
better shape. 

But, I repeat, the resolution was a necessity tothe Democratic party. 
It served to cover its retreat from the position it had taken in zegara. to 
the alleged $400,000,000 lus. It serves as an apology for having 
delayed the distribution and renews the promise for election purposes 
the coming fall. 

The officers of the administration have sounded the alarm, and fort- 
unately for our country the blow at the national credit is in a measure 


parried. 

The honorable Secretary of the Treasury knew what a false pretense 
had been put forth in 1884. He nowrealizes the embarrassment grow- 
ing out of that false pretense. He knew it was not true that there were 
even fifty millions idle in the Treasury; that it was grossly misleading 
to assert that the $100,000,000 of coin retained in the Treasury for pur- 
poses of resumption was or is in any sense idle. Nosum of money in 
the country has performed service so important to our people. Itis 
the ballast which keeps our monetary ship steady as she moves through 
the sea of financial troubles which constantly threaten. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, the first, the highest obligation that rests upon the 
administration in power is to maintain the national credit, It can not 
be maintained if the basis upon which itrests is removed. That basis 
is the ability, the means, to meet and discharge each and every obli- 
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gation as it matures. The reserve in the Treasury is in large part the 
sure foundation upon which that credit rests. It is obvious that the 
reserve or working balance must have reference in matter of amount to 
financial conditions in the monetary world. . 

I have said it is of the highest importance that the lic credit be 
maintained. And I submit, Mr. Speaker, that while the unsettling or 
disturbance in any degree of the public credit would inure to the in- 
jury of all, yet those who would be most injured would not be the 
men who have colossal fortunes; not those who have amassed wealth. 
In the midst of ruin and disaster these men will take care of themselves; 
the speculators in Wall street will take care of themselves. It would 
possibly be to them a harvest. But when in the wake of financial dis- 
turbance depressed trade and crippled industries follow, the 
worker is the first to suffer, and he suffers for the longest period. He 
is the man who is least able to provide against such disaster. 

The influence of stagnation in business first manifests itself by cutting 
down wages. The compensation to wage-workers is the point of attack 
when hard times come. The wage-worker’s salary is the last to feel 
the healthful influence of reviving business. The administration of 
the national finances is so intimately connected with all the business of 
the country that the prosperity of the latter depends in large measure 
upon the wisdom and fidelity which characterize the former. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I hope the gentleman will yield me more 
time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will yield the gentleman whatever time he wants. 

Nr. BUTTERWORTH. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

I was just remarking that the administration of the financial affairs 
of the nation had much to do with the business prosperity of the 
country, owing to the influence governmental action may and does 
exert upon the moneyed interests involved. Capital is timid, and 
promptly seeks to protect itself in times of danger; conversion into 
specie if possible is the first move for safety and then reer. ere 
away until the storm has passed. If it seeks investment at itis 
in that character of securities the purchase and sale of which do not 
even tend to promote industry or quicken trade. Whenever and how- 
ever the panic threatens or comes, the first thing the man who holds 
paper money does, as a measure of protection against loss, is to convert 
the pretty rags into specie. And this is a sound philosophy, because 
since the bank note or greenback is valuable only becauseitis convert- 
ible into something valuable, it is the of wisdom to hold the value 
promised instead of the mere printed evidence of the promise. In other 
words, it is safer to have the specie in hand than the mere printed evi- 
dence that you are entitled to demand and receive the specie. If the 
confidence is absolute that the specie can be had on demand, its paper 
substitute performs every office that the specie does and is more con- 
venient. 

But the bare suggestion that the paper substitute can not and will not 
be redeemed when and as demanded throws the whole army of holders 
into panic and a stampede ensues, and the rush is made to test the value 
of the promise. In the presence of such a stampede the one hundred 
millions provided to redeem the $350,000,000 would soon disappear un- 
less re-enforced by additional coin gathered to meet the emergency, and 
that such an emergency may come upon us like a thief in the night ex- 
perience abundantly proves, and to leave the financial manager of the 
nation without the discretion to prepare for such condition as I have 
described is to court disaster and trifle with the highest interests of the 
people. The first to resent an innovation which seeks on any pretense 
to disturb well-tried conditions should be the wage-workers, and yet it 
is in their name the Morrison resolution was ostensibly conceived. It 
is on their account the Secretary of the was to have been so 
shackled and hampered that he could not avert nor yet successfully 
contend against the adverse conditions which his abject helplessness 
would invite or create. 

It is asked if it can disturb our finances to compel the Treasurer to 

y our debts. That depends upon the manner and order of payment. 
In the case under consideration the proposition is to pay the creditor 
whose debt is not due and who could not compel immediate payment, 
while we leave unpaid a heavy indebtedness which is past due and 
which is represented by $346,000,000 in demand notes, and which 
would on the first sign of a panic be presented at the Treasury for pay- 
ment. Nosane business man would pay off his notes that were not 
due while he left demand judgment notes outstanding. He would 
know that immediate payment of the latter might, while payment of 
the former could not, be demanded. So that it is not a question alone 
of paying the public debt, but the order of payment, involving not 
only the right to pay the debt not due, but prudently providing for 
payment of the $346,000,000 of obligations long since due, and pay- 
ment of which may be demanded any moment. 

It was said by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
that it is not the coin in the Treasury that gives the holders of the 
greenbacks or notes confidence, but the broad acres of land we own, the 
herds of cattle and horses, the corn and wheat,” &. How utterly fal- 
lacious the suggestion! It is the rankest possible greenback heresy, 
and coming from the source it does it astonishes me greatly. Theoret- 
ically the lands and the ‘‘cattle on a thousand hills” are pledged to 


redeem the notes; practically the security is found to be worthless as 
an available asset to redeem bank notes on which the specie is due. 
There never was a day during the war when the lands and personal 
property of any one of the Eastern States was not worth ten times the 
amount of the debt of the United States; and then, as now, all the prop- 
erty of the fifty millions of people was pledged to secure the debt, and 
yet the Government notes were worth at one time less than 40 cents 
on the dollar. TheFrench assignats had pledged for their redemption 
real estate of an amount many times greater than that represented by 
those promises to pay; and beyond that all the property in France was 
as thoroughly pledged to redeem the assignats as the property of the 
United States is pledged to redeem the United States notes, and yet 
the assignats became worthless. Just how my friend from Kentucky 
would convert the lands and cattle into specie to redeem broken prom- 
ises it would be interesting to know. 

The history of the financial world has clearly demonstrated that the 
confidence of the people in the value of paper money rests upon no founda- 
tion except its immediate convertibility into specie at the option of the 
holder. And it follows as a corollary that, whether it be the Govern- 
ment or a banking firm, confidence in the ability to redeem on demand 
will be destroyed the moment there is a departure by the Government 
or bank officers in the management of the finances from those well settled 
and universally recognized business principles which are of such gen- 
eral acceptation as to be the ized law in the conduct of financial 
matters. And one law touching the redemption of Treasury and bank- 
notes is that a certain reserve must be keptin hand, and it is clear that 
coupled with that there must be lodged with the managers of the finances 
of the Government and bank the power to increase that reserve at any 
moment when the money markets of the country become unsettled and 
panicky, or from any cause the confidence of the people in the ability 
to redeem notes on demand is shaken. This is only one phase of the 
danger which would follow in the wake of the Morrison resolution had 
it become a law as it passed the House. 

The statement made upon this floor by a number of gentlemen that 
these panics would be made to order for speculative ventures is not 
well eonceived. Wemightas well assume that men at sea would scuttle 


the ship upon which they sailed in order to test a life-preserver. But 


in answer I cite the experience of the last twenty years of Republican 
administration, during all of which time the very calamities which 
gentlemen affect to fear were averted by the exercise of the discretion 
which the Morrison resolution would wrest from the present Secretary 
of the Treasury—that is, the power that every business man, every 
banker in the nation finds indispensable to the safe conduct of his bus- 


iness. 

But it is said the Government is not in. the banking business. The 
fact is just the reverse; the Government has been kept in the banking 
business for more than twenty years. It ought not to be, but it is; 
and while it is, the management must conform to established business 
principles. é x 
Iam aware that the point with a large number of the gentlemen on this 
floor is to force us to a silver basis; to compel the paymentof the 3 per 
cent. bonds in silver dollars. And to this end all discretion as to the 
amount of reserve it might be necessary, in view of existing conditions 
or in view of threatened financial disturbances to retain in the Treas- 
ury, was to be taken away from the administration. Not only was all 
discretion in these matters taken away but the President and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury were by this Democratic House treated to a 
vote of want of confidence—a vote which in England would have com- 
pelled the administration to lay down the reins of power. 

However, the administration is not greatly disturbed. The vote had 
reference to use on the stump this fall rather than to express a want of 
confidence in any office or any system of finance. It will do for cam- 
paign purposes, though not for an administrative hint. 

Speaking of the effort to compel the payment of the 3 per cent. bonds 
in silver—and here again the demagogue on the stump gets in his work 
by suggesting to earnest and anxious citizens who are now feeling the 
hardships incident to the general business stagnation which obtainsin a 
degree throughout the country, that they are being wronged by reason of 
the disposition of the Government to pay its bonds in gold or greenbacks 
instead of silver—it is insisted by gentlemen upon this floor that it is 
not only the right of the Government but its duty to pay off the 3 per 
cent. bonds in standard silver dollars. Let us see whether in point of 
fact, as a practical business proposition, having due regard to the inter- 
ests of all concerned, the payment of the 3 percents in standard silver 
dollars would be to the advantage of any class of persons in America 
except those who are mining silver ore. First, I repeat, that the high- 
est obligation of the Government in its administration is to maintain 
the national credit. 

In this connection let me call your attention to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment differs from all other debtors in this, that it has the power, 
which does not belong to other debtors, to determine and fix the value 
of the money with which it discharges its obligations. It will hardly 
be claimed by any honest man who is possessed of an ordinary degree of 
intelligence, that the Government would have the right in fixing the 
value of the currency with which its obligations are discharged to de- 
crease that value, Nor would it be defensible by the manner of pay- 
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ment to reduce the value of the money paid to the creditor 15, 20, 25, 
30, or any other substantial po cent. Itwas in recognition of this 
great principle that the law limited the issue of the greenbacks to & 
certain amount—three hundred and forty-six millions, I believe. 

Now, it has been decided that in an emergency thë Government has 
the right to issue painted rags as money and determine and fix what 
their debt-paying power shall be. Yet the Government has pledged it- 
self not to issue above a certain amount in that kind of currency, and 
manifestly for the reason that the larger the volume of such currency 
the less the probability that it could be redeemed in specie or main- 
tained in circulation at par. Now suppose that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had the power and should be pleased to-morrow to pay one 
hundred millions of bonds in standard silver dollars, what would be 
the effect upon the value of the silver dollar in the market of the world. 
First, it will be remembered that it is now worth but about 80 cents on 
the dollar, measured by the gold standard. The obvious result of put- 
ting that silver on the market would be that the value of the dollar 
would be reduced probably to 70 cénts; and now I ask the question, 
and it is thoroughly pertinent, who would be the ter sufferers in 
case the value of the silver dollar should be reduced 10 per cent.? And 
I ask this question in the interest of the men who work during the 
week to get the money to feed and clothe the members of their families 
and provide them homes, 

Now who.would suffer in case of such reduction in the value of the 
currency with which every laborer would be paid his wages? When 
we say a given coin or piece of paper is only worth 70 cents on the dol- 
lar we mean that its purchasing power is 30 per cent. less than the gold 
dollar or the paper dollar which is convertibie into gold. The bond- 
holders on being paid would utilize their silver so far as they could in 
discharging their debts; the rest would necessarily go to swell the vol- 
ume of silver now upon the market. The bondholder would suffer a 
loss undoubtedly, but the loss would fall chiefly upon the wage-worker 
who has to buy with thatdepreciated dollar the necessaries of life. But 
the worst feature about it is that this robbery, for in my judgment it 
is nothing else, is committed upon the wage-worker without his being 
conscious of the fact. It is true he goes to the store and throws his sil- 
‘ver dollar upon the counter, being unconscious of the fact that he is 
charged a little more for every article he purchases than if he put down 
a dollar which is recognized throughout the business world as being 
worth 100 cents. - 

Beyond this, I might stop to say that such perfidy on the part of the 
Government would result in such a disturbance of the financial world, 
such an unsettling of ponie credit, as would affect every business enter- 

rise throughout the length and breadth of the country, for it is well 
wn to all men who have carefully studied the intimate relation be- 
tween the large financial operations of the Government and the busi- 
ness world that any uncertainty or doubt as to the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is immediately felt in every channel of trade and commerce 
and by every industry. ‘And, as I have stated, the first aes Sas 
that is put up prompts the employer to reduce the wages of who 
work for him. And this is natural. But unfortunately the wage- 
worker is practically helpless. 

You ask me why. I answer, because he must eat; his wife and his 
children must be clothed and fed. With him it is a problem of bread 
and meat and clothing for his children. If he strikes, he is but burn- 
ing the candle at both ends, for possibly his employer may not be able 
to pay the current or increased rate demanded, and the time which is 
lost by the striker, even though he be successful, eventually results in 
loss and injury to him. The merchant whose goods are upon his shelf 
can let them remain there; the farmer may leave the wheat in his gar- 
ner, the butcher his ox in the stall. They might all live off of what 
they have accumulated. ; 

The speculator would not suffer. The rise and fall in prices make 
his harvest. The man who has a fortune can bide his time. The man 
with even moderate means may struggle through the financial storm. 
The man who suffers most, who is most helpless, is he who is dependent 
upon his daily wages for the bread that he eats and the coat that he 
wears. Hence, in my judgment, not only would it be a violation of the 
plighted faith of this nation but it would carry disaster to the home of 
every wage-worker in this Republic to so manage the financial affairs of 
this country as to place us upon a silver basis. That many who sup- 
ported the Morrison resolution in this House intended to do that I have 
no doubt, and that such result might and probably would have followed 
in the wake of its adoption seems to me equally clear. 

Iwish to add this further thought, in connection with the obligation 
of the Government to maintain the national faith and credit: Its ob- 
ligation to do so is written in every bond, upon the face of every green- 
back, and is traced on every national-bank note that is handled by our 
people; and when the Government pays a debt it is bound in honor 
and justice to see to it that in the discharge of that obligation it does 
not depreciate by its act the value of the money with which that debt 
is paid. And this is as true of the payment made with gold as with 
The obligation is that it shall, as near as may be, at all times 
secure to the people a measure of value which is as little variable as 
poe. For in all the variations and fluctuations of money, which 

the measure of value, it is ultimately the wage-workers that are 

wronged and robbed. 


But it is urged that trade and commerce and all our industries will 
be revived if this vast volume of silver is paid out in redemption of the 
bonds. The proposition is absurd on its face. First, instead of an ex- 
pansion of the currency the ultimate result would be a contraction, 
since these bonds are mostly held by the banks as security for their 
bank cireulation, and it is that security which makes the national-bank 
note good everywhere. On the payment of these 3 per cent. bonds so 
held a large amount of national-bank circulation would be withdrawn 
and the volume reduced to that extent. 

But there is another reason why the payment of this vast amount of 
silver would not have the influence claimed forit; thatis, that it would 
revive trade and industry. It will be remembered that there is now 
idle immense stores of capital in the moneyed centers of the country 
seeking investment, and I do not forget that there are gentlemen who 
have theories for driving that money from the centers into the arteries 
and veins of trade. But it must be remembered there is a law which 
is inexorable and is above the laws enacted by Congress and refuses to 
be controlled by them—it is the law of supply and demand. I have 
been at some pains to investigate this question with a view to ascertain 
how the supply in this country of the various things needed by and 
necessary to our people compares with the demand. It is palpable to 
every one that when the supply is equal to or exceeds the demand there 
is no disposition to increase the former. The output will certainly not 
be enlarged since no profit would result from the venture. Our only 
chance is to increase and vary the number and character of our indus- 
tries. Invent new implements for the shop and the field, new and use- 
ful articles for ornament, comfort, and convenience. Create cultivated 
and ennobling tastes and desires by supplying that which -is necessary 
togratify them. Each new and improved article of manufacture widens 
the field of industrial effort. You would beastonished if I should lay 
before you a statement in detail showing the number of new industries 
created in this country during the last quarter of a century and the 
vast number of men and women who have been given employment by 
reason of these new industries. 

By a law which is eternal and unvarying, whenever the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply industry is quickened, and trade and commerce 
awakens and is roused into activity and the capital that is idle goes 
at once to work. It searches out every avenue of trade, industry, and 
art. ‘ : 
Not only has our country by its varied and ever-varying and multi- 
plying industries given employment to all our people, but during the 
last quarter of a century we have, as I once before stated to this House, 
admitted to the ranks of labor in the United States about eight millions 
of people from the Old World. All now that a little wise dis- 
crimination in sifting the immigrants sally, have been useful to those 
who were here. But with the improved facilities and the vast addition 
to the army of producers, the supply has gone beyond the demand. Our 
farmers have found their European market, if not cut off, wonderfully 
curtailed by competition with the Russian provinces and India. Nor 
is the competition confined to wheat alone. It is so in other branches. 
So itis not the want of capital, it is not the want of ability among our 
people to produce everything that is required, but a temporary over- 
production that oppresses us. 

The present stagnation of business is due in a large measure, as I have 
stated, to the marvelous ee of our industries, the vast number of 
immigrants who have swelled the ranks of labor, the facility with which 
we have been able, thanks to the genius of our workmen, to produce 
articles of every kind and character. The supply has outrun the de- 
mand. This can not last long, but it will in the mean time compel us 
to practice those virtues which after all are indispensable to the happi- 
ness which waits upon merited success at all times; that is, the prac- 
tice of industry, sobriety, and economy. Our extravagance and waste- 
fulness in the matter of living are proverbial throughout the world. 
None of us are exempt. Nor are we likely to be, since all politicians 
teach that freedom consists in practicing the vices and yet being exempt 
from the misery such practice entails. The Government is damned for 
the results which flow from the acts of the individual citizen. Weare 
passing through a period now, however, when the importance of ab- 
staining from reckless extravagance and needless expenditure of earn- 
ings is being forced upon our attention. In my judgment no greater 

amity could befall our people than to have them firmly fixed in the 
belief that it is within the range of possibility for the Government, by 
virtue of any enactment or by reason of any administration of proper 
governmental functions, to provide work for the vast army of men who 
are seeking remunerative employment or to in any manner supersede 
the necessity for the utilization of our best faculties and efforts to ob- 
tain a livelihood, or to attain to competency in any respect. The sooner 
we learn that prosperity only waits upon individual effort and is not 
the result of governmental action, the better for all of us. 

The less we are governed the better for us. The less the Government 
has to do with the affairs of men the better for the individual citizen; the 
fuller and broader will his personal freedom be. All the Government 
can or ought to do, all it will do, so long as it is entitled to either the 
confidence, respect, or support of our people, is by just and impartial 
laws to secure to every man the right to utilize his faculties, his mus- 
cles, and his brain for the purpose of securing things needful in life. 
When it performs any other office it ceases to perform the proper func- 
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tions of a free government—the functions prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of our fathers. 

It would protract these remarks beyond a proper limit if I should 
attempt to compare the various industries of the country to-day with 
the industries of half a century ago, to compare the opportunities of 
the wageworker of 1886 with the opportunities of the workman of even 
a quarter of a century ago. I have gathered statistics to do that, and 
to show the healthful results from encouraging the artisans, mechanics, 
and workmen in the various fields of effort in inventing and construct- 
ing machinery and implements to lighten the labors of all who toil 
and to increase the comforts and conveniences of every home, as well 
as to gratify the innocent whims and fancies of those who are able to 
pay for that luxury, but this I must delay to another time. 

It is pertinent, however, to add, at this point, that it seemed to me, 
and I have so said to the House, that this is a most auspicious time to 
employ our idle capital and our idle workmen in providing suitable and 
indispensable coast and harbor defenses; and I submit that it is utterly 
in ous to affect grief because the furnaces, shops, and forges are 
idle and the artisans, mechanics, and workmen are unemployed, when 
every consideration of prudence, public safety, and economy calls upon 
Congress to see to it that the country is with all possible speed put in 
a condition for offensive and defensive warfare. 

Thus this administration, while performing a most im t and 
pressing public duty could at the same time do something for the great 
industries of the country and give employment to thousands of workmen 
who must e ee a season at least, remain idle. Butthis House 
refuses to vote a dollar for that Unfortunately, greater effort 
is made to cajole ignorance and vice than to win the approval of the 
wise and the good. 

It seemed an outrage to keep $400,000,000 lying idle in the Treasury. 
The allegation that such a sum was lying idle was necessary in order 
to authorize the pleasing and enco statement that the moment 
the Democratic party was installed in power a general distribution 
among the people of that vast sum would take place. The first false- 
hood authorized the second. The two have ered the Morrison reso- 
lution a necessity for campaign purposes. The two first propositions 
were less dangerous than the third, since the last seeks arbitrarily to 
control the ao of the finances of the Government and is plainly 
subversive of well recognized business principles, and has a direct tend- 
ency by arbitrary law to force conditions which in the nature of 
can not be controlled by law. But since the majority side of the House 
vote their administration unworthy of confidence, we may on this side 
in a degree affirm their judgment by voting for the resolution as amended. 

There is too much reason to believe, however, that the resolution was 
framed for use upon the stump next fall rather than for practical opera- 
tion in the management of the national T. A 

Thus it is sought to have the crowd applaud those who them. 
We shall wait to see what the next act in the political play will be, and 
whether intelligent citizens will applaud or f 

Mr. MORRISON. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
WARNER] ten minutes, 8 

Mr. W. of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I to confine m 
strietly to the examination of the resolution beſore the House. 
resolution as it leſt the House required the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay out on the interest-bearing debt all the surplus in the Treasury 

E the present form of the Treasury statement) in excess of 
* , bd 

It comes back to us from the Senate amended in that respect so as 
to add $10,000,000 to the $100,000,000 before a call shall be made on 
the interest- debt and then $20,000,000 more in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the „to be held as a working balance.” 
So that the amount allowed to be held in the Treasury beſore payment 
on hei public debt is required is increased from $100,000,000 to $120,- 


Now, I do not believe it is necessary to hold 
even a hundred millions, and I introduced a resolution requiring the 
payment of all in excess of fifty millions, believing that to be an ample 
reserve, and more than any other two nations in the world maintain 
asa 10 er I do not believe, therefore, that it is either necessary or 
wise to hold a surplus of one hundred and thirty millions. I would 
not like to have it go out that by my vote I gave assent to the propo- 
sition that it was necessary or even wise to hold $130,000,000 or $120,- 
000,000 in the Treasury, with interest-bearing debt, which might be 
paid at the option of the Government. But the resolution comes back 
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to us in this form, and the conferees tell the House that unless it is ac- 

cepted in this form it will not pass the other House and nothing can be 

had. By accepting this, then, does this House commit itself to the 

proposition that $130,000,000 shall be held as a reserve before bonds 
1 be called ? 

Mr. MORRISON. A hundred and twenty millions. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Or $120,000,000? I say not at all. In 
legislation we have to do the best we can, and in this case the resolu- 
tion comes back with the sum allowed to be held in the Treasury in- 
creased by $20,000,000. There is no difference in the principle between 
$100,000, 000 and $120, 000, 000 or $130,000,000, and one is no more com- 
mitted and the House is no more committed to the prena that 
such a reserve shall always be maintained by voting for the amended 
resolution than by a vote for the resolution as it passed the House in 
the first instance. I would not have voted for the original resolution if it 
committed me or the House or the Government to always keep even 
8100, 000, 000 as a reserve or surplus. I voted for the best measure I 
could get then, and while this is not so good yet in respect to this 
feature of the bill certainly there would be no compromise of principle. 
In voting to require all in excess of $100,000,000 to be paid out I went 
as far as I could then, and if the resolution now allows $20,000,000 
more, it is still going in the same direction, and, therefore, while it is 
a concession it is not an abandonment of any principle nor a compro- 
mise of any principle. . 

While the Secretary of the Treasury now may pay any of the 
money in the Treasury on bonds and may buy bonds not subject to call 
he is not required to do so. This resolution requires him to pay out 
all in excess of $120,000,000, and so far it is certainly a gain to the 


country. i 

I wish the interpretation which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HEWITT] gives to the resolution was the true one, namely, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury wouid be obliged to-morrow, if it should be- 
come a law to-day, to pay out all the surplus at once, or to call, say, 
fifty millions of bonds, as the surplus, according to the statement made 
on the 31st of July, was $80,000,000 in excess of subsidiary silver and 
other reserves. Butif the gentleman will read the resolution care- 
fully he will see, I think, that the Secretary of the Treasury, while 
required to pay the surplus out, is permitted to pay it out—how? In 
sums of not less than $10,000,000 monthly. I grant that he may pay 
it all out at once . 

Mr. HEWITT. Isit not only a limitation as to the ten millions? 
Is it not, in other words, a limitation upon the minimum and not the 
maximum? He may not pay out less than ten millions, but there is 
no limit as to the excess beyond that. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It is in his discretion to pay it all. 

Mr. r etch No; it provides that it shall be his duty to pay it 
out in such sums. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes; to pay out the excess in sums of not 
less than $10,000,000 a month. 

But I say I wish your interpretation was the only interpretation the 
resolution was ibleof. I should not be alarmed at the payment 
of $50,000,000 of the debt to-morrow. My colleague [Mr. ER- 
WORTH] talks of wreck and disaster to follow. What, wreck and 
disaster because the Government pays an interest-bearing debt with 
money it has in its vaults! I can hardly think of anything more ab- 
surdthanthat. Is thecredit of the Government to be destroyed by pay- 
ing its interest-bearing debt in an honest way? That, Mr. S er, 
is a new-fangled notion that Ican not understand. I have known peo- 
ple to be wrecked because they could not pay their debts, but I never 
knew ‘‘ wreck and disaster“ to come to one because he could and did 
pay his debts, even if he paid them rapidly. 

The second part of the resolution comes back to us further amended 
in this, that it gives the Secretary of the Treasury the discretion to 
postpone calls for these bonds if in his judgment any future contin- 
= arise which make it desirable to doso. Now, this discretion I 

o not like to lodge with the Secretary of the Treasury, or with any 
other official, even though he is required to give his reasons therefor 
immediately to Congress. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The resolution gives him power to suspend 
the sinking fund. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This does not touch the sinking-fund law. 
That is an independent act, and is not touched by this resolution. He 
must pay each year into the sinking fund the percentage required by 
the sinking-fund law. If this resolution by any possible construction ` 
touched the sinking fund it could, I apprehend, scarcely get a vote in 
the House. 

Mr. WEA of Iowa. It is to be paid out of the surplus over 
$100,000, 000, the resolution gives the Secretary power to suspend 
payment of that Ius. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It gives the Secretary power to suspend 
calls under this act; nothing else. The Secretary now has the discre- 
tion to pay out the surplus on the debt or not to pay it out. He is re- 
quired to pay nothing, This resolution requires him to pay some- 
thing—to all in excess of $120,000,000, But under the law as it 
8 he is not required to pay anything. Therefore, at the worst, 
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this amendment is a limitation upon the discretion which the Secretary 
now has, and in no di an extension of his powers. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Inamoment. Therefore, under the reso- 
lution, exigencies remaining as they are, the Secretary will be bound 
by this resolution to pay out all the surplus in excess of $120,000,000. 
Congress by this resolution, even as amended to the extent stated, as- 
sumes the control of the matter and directs the payment of thesurplus, 
and to that extent the Secretary is relieved of the discretion. I only 
wish the resolution went further, but I say in this regard, too, there is 
no surrender of the right of control by Congress, 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. My question is this: Did any gentleman upon 
this floor ever know a case in which the expressed desire of a debtor to 
pay his debt injured his credit? P 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think not.. The gentleman is right. 
The fear that the credit of the Government will suffer in that way or 
that the country will suffer is a b 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Nor does the contingency spoken of rest on 
that at all. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I can not yield any further. I say this 
resolution even as amended is a restriction upon the Secretary’s discre- 
tion; and if it will lead to paying out eighty millions there is so much 
gained; and in this, I repeat, I agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
that beginning with the surplus now in the Treasury, and adding to 
that the excess of the revenues we are almost certain to have during 
the next twelve months, we will not get down to the one hundred and 
twenty millions before the entire amount of 3 per cent. bonds is paid 
out, and this resolution relates to no other part of the debt. There- 
fore, practically, so far as the surplusis concerned, we will get as much 
out of this resolution as we probably would get out of the resolution 
as it left the House. 

But the discretion expressly lodged with the Treasury Department 
to postpone calls is what I do not like. I do not think the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the Treasurer should have any discretion in the mat- 
ter. I think Congress should hold entire control over both revenues and 
expenditures, taxesanddebts. Theidea ofmy colleague that the credit 
of this Government rests on the discretion of one man is, to say the 
least, a novel one. How 3 the credit of a government last 
with no surer foundations? No, sir; the credit of this country rests 
upon no such foundation as that. It is the duty of the Treasurer to 
receive all the money which Congress authorizes to be collected as taxes, 
and it is his duty to pay it out as Congress directs, and he should be 
allowed no further discretion than to receive the kinds of money he is 
authorized to receive and to pay out the same on a iations by Con- 

The United States Treasury is not a bank, and ought not tobe 
used or run as a bank nor for banks. The establishment of the inde- 
pendent treasury meant no such thing. 

I object to setting the Treasury of the United States up against Wall 
street to aid speculation or to prevent speculations. It should have 
nothing to do with the speculations of capital. You might as well give 
the Treasury officials discretion to increase or diminish taxes as exigen- 
cies might arise as discretion as to the amount that shall 2 re out. 
Would my colleague from Ohio propose to give Treasury officials dis- 
cretion in its collections of revenues? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Not at all; that is a different proposition. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Nor would I give discretion in paying 
money out. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, rted that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 4865) to extend the system for the immediate delivery 
of letters, and amendatory of sections 3, 4, and 5 of the act approved 
March 3, 1885, entitled An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post-Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1886, 


and for other purposes,” 
Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 5 
of the fol- 


the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a bi 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 8596) for the relief of Beaufort Lee and others. 
TREASURY SURPLUS. 


Mr. MORRISON. Iyield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SOWDEN ]. 

Mr. SOWDEN. When this proposition was first presented to the 
House it met my hearty approval and I most cheerfully voted for it. 
It received my vote because I believed it good policy and honest, eco- 
nomic management to apply the surplus in the Treasury in excess of 
$100,000,000 to the payment of the interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government, and thus save the people several millions of dollars annu- 
ally in interest. I shall also vote for the adoption of the conference re- 
port, but would rather have seen it contain the provision for the redemp- 


tion of the outstanding trade-dollars. The conferees on the part of the 
House, I think, made a mistake in not accepting the amendment of the 
Senate providing for the redemption of the trade-dollars. 

In the Forty-eighth this House passed a bill providing for 
their redemption, and is a similar bill pending before this body 
now. It is impossible at this late day of the session to secure its 
consideration, but its object could have been readily obtained had 
the House conferees accepted the Senate amendment. It is to be re- 
gretted that the conference report can not be amended but must be 
adopted or rejected as a whole. Under the act of February 12, 1873, 
the coinage of the trade-dollars was authorized, and they made a legal 
tender for an amount not exceeding $5. Under a joint resolution of 
Copan approved July 22, 1876, their legal-tender character was de- 
stroyed. 

This piece of legislation was a fraud upon the rights of those who held 
these coins. It was nothing less than a, species of repudiation. It is 
said that the coinage of the trade-dollar was for the purpose of export 
to the Asiaticcountries. Very many of these coins have gone abroad. 
The total coinage of trade-dollars has been 35,965,924. This includes 

564 coined during the fiscal years 1879-1884 as pattern pieces. Of 

e number coined 29,000,000 have been exported, of which about 
2,000,000 were reimported. The excess of e-dollars coined and im- 
ported over the number exported through the custom-houses was about 
9,000,000, Of the 15,631,000 trade-dollars coined prior to the adop- 
tion of the joint resolution of July 22, 1876, 12,580,000 were exported, 
leaving only 3,051,000 in the country at the time of the passage of 
said resolution. ; 

The coinage of trade-dollars since the passage of the joint resolution 
of July 22, 1876, depriving them of their legal-tender quality and lim- 
iting their coinage to the demand for export, amounted to 20,328,360, 
not including the 6,564 proof pieces since coined. Of this amount, 
only 16,424,004 are shown to have been eventually exported. Custom- 
house returns fail to show the exportation of 3,904,356. On February 
22, 1878, the coinage of trade-dollars was finally discontinued. 

Adding to the coinage the amount imported since July, 1876, the 
excess of the coinage and imports of trade-dollars over the exports of 
the same since the adoption of the joint resolution of July 22, 1876, 
was 5,986,732. This added to the amount in the country on July 22, 
1876, 3,051,000, makes a total stock to be accounted for of 9,036,732. 
It is probable, however, that this sum islargely in excess of the amount 
of trade-dollars at present in the United States, says the Dircetor of the 
Mint in an official letter on the subject. 

It is also shown by the report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures made to this that there are in circulation to- 
day in this country about $7,000,000 and they estimate the amount 
that would probably be presented for redemption as not likely to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 out of a total coinage of $35,965,924. When the Gov- 
ernment issued this coin it received 100 cents for every dollar put in cir- 
culation and common honesty on her part demands that should 
honestly redeem every dollar of this coin. 

What the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] has stated with 
reference to the holders of the trade-dollars in his district applies with 
equal force to mine. Nearly every merchant and country storekeeper 
has some of them; some have thousands while others hold hundreds. 
Our banks hold thousands of them and paid a hundred cents for every 
dollar. They, like our merchants and storekeepers, received them for 
their Areya in ~ goes that 1 Government was honest and would 

romptly and honestly redeem all its outstan obliga includi 
Tess debased and now repudiated silver pret ne, D PATER —_ 

The Government coined these dollars and received the people’s money 
in exchange therefor, and what honest man will con that she shall 
not keep faith with her creditors? Is not this indebtedness equally as 
sacred as that of the interest-bearing obligations of the Government? 
Under the act of February 28, 1878, authorizing the coinage of stand- 
ard silver dollars, known as the Bland act, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to purchase from time to time silver 
bullion, at the market price thereof, not less than $2,000,000 worth per 
month nor more than $4,000,000 worth, and cause the same to be coined 
monthly, as fast as purchased, into such dollars, 

The weight of these dollars is fixed at 412} grains troy, standard silver, 
while the weight of the trade-dollar is 420 grains troy. If the Gov- 
ernment is forced under this legislation to go into the market and pur- 
chase at least $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion per month, why, in 
the interest of honesty and good morals, should she not redeem her 
outstanding trade-dollars for recoinage into standard silver dollars, and 
thus protect her honest creditors from loss, rather than purchase all 
the silver bullion required for the purposes of the act of February 28, 
1878, from the silver bullionists of the country, 

The following extract from an editorial recently published in the 
Philadelphia Times contains such sound sense upon this subject that I 
take the liberty of adopting the same as a part of my remarks: - 

The trade-dollars were issued by the Government and accredited to the people 
as money. They were accepted in good faith by the people; they were scat- 
tered throughout the whole onay among rich and poor, and after they had 
been issued by the Government as dollars, their legal-tender quality was taken 


from them, and the people have suffered a loss of nearly one- face value. 
They are intrinsically more valuable than the swindling legal-tender dollar 


e 
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that is now stored away by scores of tons in Government Mrana rag O EAS Oy 
a full 100 cents were received by the Government for every trade-dollar 
sued, and although they are worth more, in point of fact, than the legal-tender 
dollar that shames the nation, the Government has thus far refused to redeem 
the trade-dollar even for the less costly dollar that it has given an arbitrary 
value by its legal-tender quality. This is simply naked dishonesty, and it is the 
more disgra l that a great government is responsible for it. 

It is doubtless true that some s will profit by the redemption of the 
trade-dollar; but who is answerable for it? y may be able to 
profit by the honest redemption of Government money? Speculation in trade- 
dollars has been possible only because of the dishonesty of the Government in 
its deliberate depreciation of its own coin that it had issued and for which it 
had received full value. It can not now plead the logical result of its own wrong 
as an excuse for not correcting the 8 The fact that millions of the trade- 
dollars are yet held outside of speculative circles by people who can ill afford 


to lose one-fifth their face value should be conclusive with Congress and hasten 
the of the bill lately recommended to the House by the Coinage Com- 
mittee, w. trade-dollars would be received for all Government dues at 


per, orin exchange for legal-tender dollars, and be treated as bullion by the 
werument. The measure is not only obviously just, but common honesty on 
the part of the Government imperatively demands its prompt passage. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I think this not an inappropriate 
time to present for the consideration of the House certain figures, show- 
ing the results of the appropriation bills of this session as compared 
with those of last year. These tables I will have printed in the REC- 
ORD. Ido not wish to weary the House by reading them. 


History of the fourteen regular appropriation bills—1886~’87. 


Tithe. Estimates, | Estimates, Pore to the Ho Peneed the House: — Bennie, 
1096. 1887, Date. | Amount, Date. | Amount, Amount, 
PA E ̃ ͤœ:Tñ——— - — S $699, 110 00 A 2 — $523,215 00 | April 18. $523,715 00 $563, 215 00 
Army 26, 110,489 95 s 23, 892, 588 46 y 12.....| 23,968,923 45 23, 530, 874 80 
Consular and diplomatio .. 1,623, 176 75 March 2 1,279,665 00 | May 13..... 1, 299, 655.00 1.319, 365 00 
District of Columbia a. 3,669, 544 24 March 4... 8, 611, 662 99 | April 12... 611, 662 99 3, 822, 527 99 
7, 303, 000 00 620, 000 00 — 620, 000 00 6, 630,000 00 
7, 328, 049 64 5, 502,312 84 493, 062 81 5,544,082 84 
22, 366, 500 05 20,560,119 42 534,229 17 20,715, 734 77 
393, 344 78 297, 805 00 297, 805 00 297,805 0 
30, 654,010 50 11.849, 858 70 778, 655 46 12, 833,594 46 
60, 000, 00 75, T5A, 200 00 754, 200 00 76, 075, 200 00 
56, 099, 50 54, 326,589 07 326,589 07 55, 165, 863 25 
River and harbor, 8,177, 00 700 00 142, 100 00 18, 037, 475 00 
Sundry civil. . . . 82.828, 22 822 0i 311,525 24 23, 173, 887 49 
Total..... nk ee 63 | 268, 220, 849 98 . 52 139 23 . . 248, 138, 625 60 
Deficiency... n 5 39 962 32 | July 20 6,565,813 85 
First urgent deficiency .. 65 452 65 * 685, 802 
Second urgent deficiency.. 00 000 00 REA 6, 433, 000 00 
Total 282, 907, 114 08 56 „27, 40,581 20 . . . . . 261,823, 241 51 
Alabama awa h5,769,015 28 * 
Increase of the onl 
Miscellaneous... 55, 000 00 
Grand total.. sg. . 268, 332, 651 68 | 293,676,129 36 
——— . —— 
Amount 


Law, 188-86. Law, 1884-88. Law, 188-81. 


$585,790 00 $180, 190 00 $105, 640 00 
24,014,052 50 | 21, 454, 450 00 24, 681, 250 00 
„354. 1, 242, 925 00 1, 219, 390 00 1, 296,755 00 
3,721 8, 622, 683 20 8,559,835 54 3,507, 247 96 
— — 725,000 00 700, 000 00 670, 000 00 
tsintiver e TAI, 0,654,846 37 | 21.378708 70 2. 14 8 20 248 22 
ative, Ko. 7 , 654, a 
Mi lary A COTO saipes oio savin iv esnshn K . 222 J 297, 297, 00 310,021 64 314,563 50 318, 657 50 
Navy. . 93 12. 989, 20 | 15,070,837 95 14. 980. 472 59 15, 8M, 434 23 
Pension 76, 075, 00 | 60,000,000 00 | 620,810,000 00 | ¢86,575,000 00 
Post-Office d. 54,365, 25 | 53,700,990 00 | 49,040, 400 00 44,459,520 00 
River and harbor... 14,473, 00 (e 13, 949, 200 00 (e) 
Sundry clvil..... 0. 22, 657,510 58 |. 26,079,257 49 | 22,299,434 30 23, 679,575 44 
-| 236,553, 683 44 | 2 779 18 | 179, 480 69 | 227, 982 26 
Pat cas 5 
rst urgen ciency... A y 926, 855 80 7, 057,509 00 749, 941 
Second urgent deficiency. 6, 431, 500 00 6%; W izi 
ey ee 217, 41 
PRADA “l E E — Ä—ẽti!—ö¼ — j e ee ESE e 
Tnerease of the Navy. 
Miscellaneous 1, 912, 723 88 
Gand —?:.ꝗ —— tec casos: — ae ——— 219, 595, 283 18 | 195,710,588 09 | 231,993,647 63 
a Fifty per cent. of the amounts appropriated for the District of Colurabia are ee by the United States. Th t for the water depart t ated 
for 1887 at 2488.485020 is paid out of the revenues of that department. bIn addition to this amount for pensions for 1884.88 an UNAR — ed Sonat or 9 


priation, estimated at $66,000,000, was . 
pended balance of appropriation, amounting 
service are paid out of 
United States. 
“The amount that can be P RROTA expended,” as reported by the Chief of 
contained in House Executive Documents „ 

to pay awards of the Alabama Claims Commission, is 


$39,000,000, was rea: 


printed up to July 31 and on bills which have passed both Houses. 


An examination of the foregoing statement shows that the aggregate 
amount of the thirteen regular appropriation bills providing for the 
ordinary expenses of the Government during the fiscal year 1887 is 
$236,553,683.44, being $31,667,166.54 less than the estimates which 
were submitted to Congress, and $24,062,904.26 in excess of the rtgu- 
lar appropria nans made by the last session of the Forty-eighth Congress 
for the fiscal year 1886. 

Deducting the increased amount given for pensions over what was 
appropriated for 1886, namely, $16,075,200, and the amount of the 
river and harbor bill, $14,473,900, making in all $30,549,100, from 
the aggregate regular appropriations for 1887, and the remaining 
sum is $206,004,583.44, or, $6,486,195.74 less than was appropriated 
for the regular expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 1886. 

The following is a comparative statement exhibiting by titles the reg- 
ular appropriation bills and the decrease or increase made as compared 
with the fiscal year 1886. 


and made available Zor that fiscal year, 
priated and made available for that fiscal year. 


postal revenues (estimated for 1887 at 47,544. 252.64), and any deficiency in th 
No appropriations were made for rivers and harbors for 82 fiscal ‘a end . Y 


and 294, and Senate Executive Documents 213 and 218. 


ent to the act approved J 5, 1882 l page Large). - 
for “increase of the Navy” are included above under estimates for the Navy. This heen This sum ist : N. 


In addition to this amount for pensions for 1883-84 an unex- 
d The appropriations for the postal 

provine for out of the Treasury of tho 
years 1883-"S4 and 188886. JS This is the estimate submitted for 1887: 
(Book of Estimates, page 178). gincludes amounts 


A This sum 9 
This sum is estimated. * This sum is based on laws approved and 
. 
Comparative statement, showing differences between, the regular appropria- 
tion laws for 1887 and those for 1886. 


Title of law. 
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Comparative slatement showing difference between the regular appropria- 
tion laws for 1887 and those of 1886—Continued. 


Tille of law. 


River and harbor. 
Sundry civil......... 
Totals (regular appropriations) . . so 31, ot 
7,439,501 78 
Net increase 1887 over 1886... . .. .| 24, 062, 904 26 
Deficiencies, including $6,000,000 for pensio); .| 9,084,025 07 
Alabama awards. . . 5,769, 015 28 
Increase of Navy. 3.500, 000 00 
P T math eh comechneee „| 2,822, 851 80 
Total net increase appropriations 1887 over 1886...... 45. 188. 290 41 


Of the remaining sums appropriated by this session of Congress and 
which are not incident to the current and necessary operations of the 
Government, but which swell the total sum of appropriations to $264,- 
783,579.59 as against 8219,595, 283.18 appropriated by the last session 
of the Forty-eighth Congress, showing an apparent increase of $45,188,- 
296.41 of appropriations for 1887 over those for 1886, it is due to make 
the following explanation: 

For deficiencies there is appropriated $13,960,880.87, which aggregate 
sum includes items as follows: 


PERE a ERE TRAINS IE EON SAS ONES Ak TE POSTE $5, 500, 000 
For the payment of claims audited and certified by the Treasury, and 
which in the main are for pay, bounty, and other allowances to 
*soldiers, all of which accrued during war period, and also for 
allowances to postmasters on readjustment of es.. oes 
For the water supply of the District of Columbia. 


2,580, 219 
555, 000 


For Court of Claims judgments . . 683, 744 
For refund to importers, excess of deposits for „ 

- 10,518, 963 

For payment of judgments of the Alabama Claims Commission out 
of funds paid into the Treasury under the Geneva award. «+ 5,769,015 
For the increase of the naval establishment... 3, 000 
For the new Library building... . . . 1, 050, 000 
— a a a cochouse (ß. a a R 20, 837, 978 


Adding to the foregoing sum the excess of pensions for 1887 over 
1886 and the amount of the river and harbor bill, making $51,387,- 
078, and deducting the same from the whole amount of appropriations, 
there remains $213,396,501, or less than $1,000,000 in excess of the 
whole amount of regular appropriations made by the last session of the 
Forty-eighth Congress. . 

The expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1886, the first complete year of the Democratic administration, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, the last year of the Repub- 
lican control of the Government, were as follows: 


Expenditures 1886. 
Total expenditures, as reported by Treasury... . . , $242, 483, 138 50 
Amount applied to sinking fund. . . 44,551, 013 30 
Amount paid from postal revenues on accoun 
0 ͤ ͤ A 44. 000, 000 00 
/ A —— —— sybees sae 331,034,181 86 


Expenditures 1885. 


Total expenditures, as reported by the Treasury 
Amount applied to sinking fund 
Amount paid from postal revenues on account 


This exhibit shows an excess of expenditures for 1885 over those for 
121 „„ s 1886 were $63,404,864. 

The itures for pensions in were „864.03 as against 
only PATA in 1885, being an increase of $7,302,596.54 for 1886 
over 1885, which difference, if deducted from the general expenditures 
as stated above for 1886, would make the reduction of expenditures for 
1886 $24,660,229.05 under the expenditures shown for 1885. 

The total revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1887 are es- 
timated as follows: 


From customs, internal revenue, and other sow 
From the postal service 


Total estimated receipts 1887 . . ... . ... . eee 


eee ee — 


r is cian sites viaccess ccectenesovsubssinmieeveesse peeves „ 383, 694,534 59 
Asa rule the annual expenditures are from seven or eight to ten mill- 


ions of dollars less than the annual 5 In 1885 the ex- 
penditures were more than $7,000,000 less than the appropriations. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the immediate subject under consideration, 


I voted for the original proposition as it passed the House. I did not 
see then that there need be any apprehension from the execution of 


the joint resolution if it should become a law in the form in which it 
passed the House, and I have heard nothing since from any source that 
has aroused in my mind any fear that if it had become a law in that 
form it would have worked injury to the Governmentor to the people. 
On the contrary, I believe that instead of harming the public credit it 
would have strengthened it. The Senate, however, thought other- 
wise, and we are unable to secure the ere of the resolution in the 
form in which the House thought it should be passed. The Senate 
made certain amendments. So far as the use of the 8 money in 
the for the payment of the public debt is involved, the prac- 
tical result of the amendments of the Senate will be to make a differ- 
ence of about twenty millions—the difference between seventy-five 
millions and fifty-five millions, In other words, the joint resolution 
as it comes from the committee of conference, will secure the 8 
in about five and a half or six months, of $55,000,000 of the public 
debt, separate and distinct from the amount which is n to meet 
the requirements of the sinking-fund law, so that during the coming 
year, if this joint resolution becomes a law, there will fs more than 
one hundred millions of the public debt liquidated. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit 
a suggestion, the balance shows that the surplus is eighty millions now 
instead of seventy-five. ; 

Mr. RANDALL. I know; but you have got the twenty millions 
counted there. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. So that it will make a differ- 
ence of sixty millions. $ 

Mr. BLAND. Provided they have the gold to pay it with. 

Mr. RANDALL. As to that point, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the 
joint resolution which changes the authority now vested in the Depart- 
ment Opay the bonds in any kind of money that the people are will- 
ing to take. 

Mr. BLAND. But this resolution makes it discretionary with the 
3 of the Treasury to suspend the payment whenever he has not 
the gold. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will come to that question of discretion in a mo- 
ment. I find myself, Mr. S er, in this situation: I can not get all 
I want, but I do not, therefore, ee to say that I will not accept a 

of what I want. I do not believe in giving undue discretion, or 
in fact I might say any discretion, to the Treasury ent. 

I am fully aware that when the Treasury De ent was organized 
there were few, if any, who advocated giving it any discretion. The 
general current of thought at that time was that the Depart- 
ment, above all other Departments of the Government, should have the 
least discretion, and it is easy to see why that view controlled. The 
power has not been abused, perhaps, by this administration or by past 
administrations; but, nevertheless, the power of manipulating the pub- 
lie funds is too dangerous a power to be intrusted to any official unless 
under the guidance and control of law, and we must sooner or later— 
I say it with the greatest respect to those who now administer the Gov- 
ernment—we must sooner or later take from the Treasury tment 
the enormous discretion which it has at this time. That discretion 
grew up as a result of the war. It came because we found it necessary 
to make alliances with the banking interests of the country, in order 
that our bonds should be placed, and thus our Treasury was enabled 
to meet the requirements of the war; but I think that so soon as it is pos- 
sible we should traverse all legislation giving undue discretion to any 
public officer in connection with the management of the public funds. 
The truth is the Treasury has come to be a mother bank, as it were, to 
control the condition of the finances of the country. The intent and 
purpose of the Treasury Department should be to receive and keep in 
safe custody the revenues, and to disburse them in such manner as the 
laws may direct. 

While I believe that this resolution in its present form is not all that 
is desirable, I am willing to support it as going part of the way in the 
direction toward which we should look; and I am comforted in doing 
so when I remember that while officials of the Treasury Department 
resisted the proposition as passed Sey by the House, that since 
the conferees have put the resolution in its present form it is more ac- 
ceptable to those Treasury officers. I am therefore at a loss to under- 
stand why all who voted for this proposition originally should not vote 
for it in its 3 form. It is in the direction of the views of those 
who originally voted for it; and Isubmit that we should not, by voting 
down the entire proposition, allow ourselves to be diverted from a par- 
tial accom: ment of what we then intended. 

I hope therefore that this conference report will be accepted. A vast 
majority of the people of the United States, so far as I have been able 
to hear from them, expect us to adopt some measure of this kind. We 
can not accomplish everything we desire; but we can accomplish this 
much in accord with their sentiments. It is a step forward upon the 
policy on which we originally started out. 

Mr. HEWITT. Do J understand my friend to say that this measure 


is now acceptable to the officials of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. RANDALL. Isay it is now acceptable to Senators who at first 
spoke against it; and the amendments which have been put upon the 
resolution were, as I understand, placed there upon the suggestion of 
certain Treasury officials, 
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Mr. HEWITT. But I do not understand the gentleman to say that 
the Treasury officials have communicated to him that it is acceptable. 

Mr. RANDALL. They have not. 

8 MORRISON. I move the previous question on the adoption of 

e report. 

Mr. LORE. If the gentleman from Illinois will withhold that mo- 
tion for a moment, I would like to ask him whether itis probable that 
if this report be rejected the conferees will agree to the proposition for 
the redemption of the trade-dollar. 

Mr. MORRISON. Never with my consent. a 

Mr. RANDALL. Let me say to the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
LORE] that I am as much concerned in regard to the trade-dollar ashe 
is; but why embarrass this proposition by making an issue now on that 
question? The provision in to the trade-dollar was put on the 
resolution in the Senate by a majority of 1. We will try some 
other method of providing for the redemption of the trade-dollar. The 
adoption of this report is too important to be embarrassed by making 
that issue now. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania expect to 
accomplish anything in regard to the redemption of the trade-dollar be- 
fore we adjourn? 

Mr. RANDALL. Ishall press such a proposition to-day, if I have 
the opportunity. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move the previous question. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of making a par- 
liamentary inquiry. ould it be in order to move to instruct the man- 
agers on the part of the House to concur in the Senate amendment which 
provides for the redemption of the irade-dollars? If such a motion is 
in order, I desire to make it. 

The SPEAKER. Ofcourse such a motion is not in order at this stage 
of proceeding. The only question now before the House is upon agree- 
ing to the report of the committee of conference, which is a single ques- 
tion. If the report be not adopted then the whole subject is open, and 
the gentleman may move to concur with or without amendments. 

The previous questicn was ordered. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the report of the committee 
of conference, there were—ayes 96, noes 37. 

Mr, O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
120, nays 63, not voting 139; as follows: 


YEAS—120. 
Baker, Ford, Jones, J. II. Reid, J. W. 
Ballentine, Forney, King, ic n, 
Barnes, Funston, Kier, 
Gay, Laird, N, 
Blanchard, Gibson, C. H. Landes, Romeis, 
Blount, Gibson, Eustace Le Fevre, Rowell, 
Boyle, Gilfillan, Libbey, Ryan, 
Breckinridge, C. R. Glass, Lindsley, Seymour, 
pea pr WOR Alaves, Little, 8 er, 
Browne, T. M. Goff, * Lovering, Sowden, 
Butterworth, Green, W. J. arene ringer, 
Caldwell, rou! ybury, St. Martin 
Cannon, Guenther, McAdoo, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Carleton, Tall, Strait. 
Clements, sell, McKenna, Struble, 
Conger, eard MeMillin, Swope, 
Cooper, Hemphill, McRae, ‘Taylor, Zach. 
Cowles, Tenderson, D. B Morgan, J 
Crain, Henderson, J. Morrison, Thomas, O. B. 
Crisp, Sacer T.J. 2 — 
Dargun, epburn, „ er, 
Dorsey, Her N n, Van Eaton, 
Douxke A Hermann, Norwood W. 5 
n, 5 ites, Ward, J. H. 
m, * O'Neill, J. J Weber, 
Eldredge, Hopkins, rker, est, 
Ely, ee Avy whee 
Farquhar, utton, erry, ns, 
Felton, Jackson, Pidcock, Willis, 
Fleeger, Johnston, T. D. Randall, ise. 
NAYS—63, 
Allen, J.M. Culberson, Holman, Scranton, 
Atkinson, Daniel, Kelley, Seney, 
Bennett, Dibbie, Lanham, Spooner, 
Bingham, Dockery, Lehlbach, Stephenson, 
Bland. Dowdney, Lore, . 
Bound, S, Lowry, ‘arsney, 
Brady, Everhart, Mahoney, Taulbee, 
Brown, W. W. Findlay, s Townshend, 
7 Frederick, Merriman, Viele, 
Bunnell, Fuller, Muller, ade, 
Burnes, Harmer, Neece, Ward, T. B. 
ynum, Hatch, O'Neill, Charles Warner, William 
Campbell, Felix Hewitt, rne, Weaver, A.J. 
Campbell, T. J. Hiestand, Payson, Weaver, J. B. 
Cobb, Hill, ce, White, A. C. 
Collins, Hires, Sayers, 
NOT VOTING—199. 
Adams, G. E. Barbour, A Campbell, J. M. 
Adams, J.J Barksdale, Brown, C. E Campbell, J. E. 
Aiken, Bayne, umm, Candler, 
Allen, C. H. Beach, Buck Caswell, 
Anderson, C. M, Belmont, Burleigh, Catchings, 
Anderson, J. A Bliss, Burrows, Clardy, 
Arnot, Boutelle, Cabell, Compton, 


Comstock, Houk, StahInecker, Outhwaite, 
Cox, Howard, Steele, Stewart, Charles 
Croxton, Irion, James, Stewart, J. W. 
Curtin, Owen, Johnson, F. A Stone, E. F. 
Cutcheon, Payne, Johnston, J. T. Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Davenport, ‘eel, Jones, J. T. Storm, 
Davidson, A Peters, Ketcham, Swinburne, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Pettibone, Laffoon, Taylor, E. B. 
Davis, elps, La Follette, Taylor, I. H. 
Dawson, Pindar, Lawler, Taylor, J. M, 
Dingley, irce, Long, 1 
Dun 1 Plumb, Louttit, Th orton, 
Ranney, Martin, Tillman, 

Ermentrout, Reagan, Matson, ‘Turner, 
Fisher, Reed, T. B. McCreary, Van Schaick, 
Foran, Reese, McKinley, Wadsworth, 
Gallinger, Rice, Millard, Vait, 
Geddes, Robertson, Miller, Wakefield, 
Green, R.S. Milliken, Warner, A. 
Grosvenor, Sadler ills, ellbo: 
Hale, Sawyer, Mitchell White, Milo 
Hammond, Scott, Moffatt, Whiting, 
Hanback, Sessions, Morrill, Wilson, 
Harris, Shaw, Morrow, Winans, 
Hayden, Singleton, Murphy, Wolford, 

ynes, Smalls, O'Donnell, Woodburn, 
Henley, Snyder, Oe b Worthington. 
Holmes, Spriggs, O'Hara, 

So the report was adopted. 

During the roll-call, 


Mr. WHEELER moved to dispense with the reading of the names, 
Objection was made, 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

. SNYDER with Mr. JOHNSON, of New York. 

. PINDAR with Mr. KETCHAM. 

. DAVIDSON, of Alabama, with Mr. SwINBURNL. 
. GEDDES with Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. 

. McCrEARY with Mr. DINGLEY. 

. MATSON with Mr. BoUTELLE. 

. DO’ FERRALL with Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, 

. HARRIS with Mr. HOLMES. 

. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. BURLEIGH. 

. CROXTON with Mr. HAYDEN. 

„ MILLER with Mr. Lona. 

. Cox with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

. STONE, of Missouri, with Mr. SAWYER. 

. WORTHINGTON with Mr. MILLARD. 

. CABELL with Mr. CAMPBELIZ of Pennsylvania. 
. CLARDY with Mr. OWEN. 

. JONES, of Alabama, with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 
. OUTHWAITE with Mr. MORRILL. 

MARTIN with Mr. PETERS. 

. PEEL with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. 

. ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

. BARKSDALE with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

. DAWSON with Mr. RANNEY. 

. DAVIDSON, of Florida, with Mr, GALLINGER. 

. HALE with Mr. HOUK. 

. SADLER with Mr. VAN SCHAICK. 

. TUCKER with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. 

. BARBOUR with Mr. LIBBEY. 

. BRAGG’ with Mr. CASWELL. 

. HAMMOND with Mr. O'DONNELL. 

. THROCKMORTON with Mr. WADSWORTII. 

. REESE with Mr. ADAMS, of Ilinois. 

. StoRM with Mr. DUNHAM. 

. RoGERs with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

. ROBERTSON with Mr. STEELE. 

. WINANS with Mr. CUTCHEON. 

. WELLBORN with Mr. PHELPs. 

. JOHN M. TAYLOR with Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR. 

. CANDLER with Mr. HAYNES. 

. TURNER with Mr. DORSEY. 

. HENLEY with Mr. HANBACK, 

. COMSTOCK with Mr. Burrows. 

. MILLS with Mr. MCKINLEY. a 
. REAGAN with Mr. RICE. 

Mr. FISHER with Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. Inton with Mr. WHITING. 

For to-day: . 

Mr. ELLSBERRY with Mr. PETTIBONE. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. Saw with Mr. Buck. 

Mr. LAFFoon with Mr. MOFFATT. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas, with Mr. BRUMM. 

Mr. WILSON with Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam paired with Mr. PAYNE, of New York, on this 
vote. Ido not know how he would vote, but if I were not paired I would 
vote in the affirmative, 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MORRISON moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
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was adopted; and also moyed that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Several messages in writing were received from the President, by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

It was further announced that he had approved and signed, August 
4, 1886, bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, namely: 

An act (H. R. 2027) granting a pension to Joshua Armstrong; 

An act (H. R. 2964) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Abel 
Mishler, of Pennsylvania; 

An act (H. R. 7163) granting a pension to Peter Adams; 

An act (H. R. 190) for the relief of certain employés and others, of 
the twelfth United States light-house district; 

An act (H. R. 8585) to provide for the inspection of tobacco, cigars, 
and snuff, and to repeal section 3151 of the Revised Statutes; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 81) providing for the printing and distribu- 
tion of documents of the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881, and 
the report of the monetary commission created under the joint resolu- 
tion of August 15, 1876; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 201) for printing report of Commissioner 
of Agriculture; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 138) to print 10,000 copies of the report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture on the International Sheep and Wool 
Show held in Philadelphia in 1880. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. en one of its cler 
nounced the without amendment of a bill (H..R. 2918 
the relief of William Huntington. 

It farther announced the passage of a bill (S. 938) for the relief of 
Chittenden Brothers, in which concurrence was requested. 

FILING OF REPORTS. 


Mr. WHEELER. I ask by unanimous consent that gentlemen hav- 
ing reports to submit may bee allowed to do so by 8 them to the 
Clerk during this day for reference to the proper Calen 

Mr. O'NEILL, of uri. I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syarpson, one of its clerks, an- 


for 


nounced that the Senate had without amendment a bill of the 
House, No. 4865, to extend the for the immediate delivery of 
letters, &c. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported they 
had examined ant found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the § the same: 

A bill (H. R. 2918 for the relief of William Huntington; and 

A bill (S. 885) to relieve the State of Colorado from charges on ac- 
count of ordnance stores furnished to the State and Territory. . 

L. D. SUGG. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
War Claims, reported a bill (H. R. 10015) for the relief of L. D. Sugg; 
which was read a first and second ti referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN. H. STUCKER. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. DOUGHERTY), by unanimous consent, from 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back favorably the bill 
(H. R. 7748) granting a pension to John H. Stucker; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL D. HARPER. 
tere) cmt tom by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Mili- 
rted back favorably the bill (H. R. 3368) granting 
rele to a Satna D. ; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM R. WHEATON AND OTHERS. 

Mr. TRIGG, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Claims, 
rted back favorably the bill (8. 988) for the relief of William R. 
Wheaton and Charles H. Chamberlain, of California; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 

and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


A. M. ANDERSON AND OTHERS. 


Mr. TRIGG, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
also reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9261) for the relief of A. 
M, Anderson and others; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAINT LOUIS RIVER. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, by unanimous consent, from the Com- 


mittee on Commerce, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9987) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Saint Louis River at 
the most accessible point between the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. McMILLIN, by unanimous consent, from the Select Committee 
on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests, reported back 
with adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 2076) for the relief of the 
merchant marine of the United States engaged in the foreign carrying 
trade; which was ordered to be laid on the table and the accompany- 
ing report printed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Lask unanimous consent that the minority have 
leave to file their views at any time hercaſter on this bill. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


A. CUSIMANO & CO. 

Mr. McMILLIN, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, also reported baek favorably the bill (H. R. 6743) 
for the relief of A. Cusimano & Co.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed, 


WILLIAM H. HEISTER. 


Mr, STRUBLE, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
1 5 R. 731) gran a pension to William H. Heister; which was re- 

erred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. PERKINS. Iask unanimous consent to file a report from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 
There was no objection. 


STEPHEN H. BATES. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, by unanimons consent, introduced a bill 
H. R. 10016) granting a ion to Stephen H. Bates, late a private in 
mpany K, Forty-second Illinois Volunteers; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 
MRS. k. M. FISHER. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, by unanimous consent, also introduced 
a bill (H. R. 10017) granting ion to Mrs. E. M. Fisher, a nurse 
in the late war; which was a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


PICTURE OF THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 


Mr. TUCKER, by unanimous congent, from the Committee on the 
Library, submitted a resolution of instructions to that committee to pro- 
= a plan for a tablet to be placed on the picture of the Marquis de 

ayette which hangs in the Hall of the House of Representatives; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BELMONT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to makea 
statement to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are several reports, I understand, of con- 
ference committees waiting action. 

The SPEAKER. ‘There are a large number of conference reports to 
be dis of. 

Mr. BELMONT. I know 

1 SPEAKER. The Chair was responding to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. BELMONT. There is a report from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which, it seems to me, ought to be considered before the close 
of the session. I know that conference reports are in order, but still, 
if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who has, I believe, a 
report i submit, will allow me a moment I think this can be dis- 

of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This report will take but a very short time. 

Mr. BELMONT. I would like to know, if possible, whether these 
conference reports will probably take up the remainder of the session 
until 5 o’clock ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is undble to answer the question. 

Mr. BELMONT. Then I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
of which I now speak, relating to the imprisonment of an American citi- 
zen in Mexico, be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. HITT. Lobject. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Illinois yields to me for a mo- 
ment to ask unanimous consent that gentlemen who desire to do so may 
print remarks in the RECORD touching the conference report just 
adopted, 


; 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
has also made a similar request. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. MARKHAM. I wish to be recognized to ask unanimous con- 
sent 
The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
has demanded the order. 
Mr. BELMONT addressed the Chair. 
Mr. HITT. I withdraw my objection. 
The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Missouri insists on the 
regular order. 
Mr. BELMONT. Probably the gentleman from Missouri is not 
aware of my object. = 
The SPEAKER. The gentlemancansee him and ascertain whether 
he is or not. 


PHCENIX NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I submit a conference report. 
The Clerk read as follows: - 
The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses on 
heenix National Bank of the 


from its amendment to said bill. 
WILLIAM M. SPRING 
SAMUEL W. T. LAN 8 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 8 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I submit the statement which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


sum 
amount which the Phenix Bank was compelled to 

the judgment and court costs in the litigation to w: bank 

by the authorized acts of the United States, as set forth in the report of the 
Committee on Claims of the respective Houses. x 


5 “i 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
A Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
the report of the Senate committee on this bill. It will fully explain 
the reason why the conferees have recommended that the House recede 
from its amendment to the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? j 

Mr. GLOVER. I would like to have it read. 

Mr. SPKINGER addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I now move the previous question on the adop- 
tion of the report. ‘ 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the report of the conference committee was adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, if there beno objection, will lay before 

the House, not in their order under the rule, an executive communica- 

tion and some other matters. : 
There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
War recommending that provision be made for the wants of the service 
for the river and harbor works now in progress in the event of the failure 
of the river and harbor appropriation bill; also transmitting a state- 
ment from the Chief of Engineers and a recommendation of an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for said purpose; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 

CALIFORNIA JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill of the following 
title, with Senate amendments: 
A bill (H. R. 5196) to detach certain counties from the United States 
judicial district of California, and create the United States judicial 
district of Southern California. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate amend- 
ments be concurred in. 
There was no objection, and the amendments were concurred in. 


Mr, HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SITE FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a joint resolution (S. R. 
82) making an additional appropriation for the purchase of a site for 
the Congressional Library. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Lask unanimous consent that that 
joint resolution be taken up and put upon its passage. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The joint resolution was referred to the Committee on the Library. 


MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI RIVER COMMISSIONS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a joint resolution (S. R. 
83) for the payment of the salaries of the Mississippi and Missouri River 

mmissions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that that be referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. ; s 

The SPEAKER. Itis for the payment of salaries, and would be re- 
ferred under the rule to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIS. I object to its being referred to Rivers and Harbors. 
The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has adjourned. The resolution 
provides for an appropriation, and should go to the Committee on Ap- 


ons. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is not likely that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations will have another meeting this session, and therefore I ask that 
the resolution rest on the table for the present. 

Mr. GLOVER. I object. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, YONKERS, N. Y. 


‘The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 1597) for the 
erection of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y.; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. : 


CHITTENDEN BROTHERS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 938) for the relief 
of Chittenden Brothers. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I move that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, inasmuch as the original bill has been 
before that committee. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, that reference will 
be made. 

IMPRISONMENT OF A. K. CUTTING. 


Mr. BELMONT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who objected to the 
consideration of the resolution which I presented from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs withdraws his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? The Chair hears none. 
The resolution will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas 6 American citizen, is wrongfully 8 of his 
liberty by Mexican officials at Paso del Norte, in the Republic of Mexico; and 


the Mexican Government to release said Cutting upon the 
demand of the President of the United States; and 
Whercas the Government of Mexico all as a reason for its refusal to com- 


ply with such demand that said Cutting 55 guilty of violating a Mexican law 


upon American soil; and 
Me Brame ty while appreciating the disposition 
0 


Whereas the House of 
shown by the Governmen Mexico to out internationai obligations, can 


never assent to the doctrine zhat citizens of the United States may be prose- 
cuted in a foreign country foracts done wholly upon American soil: Therefore, 
Be it resolved, First, that the House of Representatives approves of the action 
8 the President of the United States in demanding the release of said A. K. Cut- 
ting. = 
Resolved, Second, that the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to renew the demand for the release of the said A. K. Cutting. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this res- 
olution? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I will wait to 
hear any explanation which the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEL- 
MONT] may desire to make. 

The SPEAKER. But the matter is not before the House for con- 
sideration if there is objection. 

. Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Well, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a delicate matter, which we ought not to pass upon without 
some further evidence. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL. 
to the resolution. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I will listen to an explanation 
from the gentleman from New York [Mr. BELMONT], reserving the 
right to object. 

The SPEAKER. But other gentlemen object to having debate upon 
the resolution until it is before the House for consideration. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas will allow 
the resolution to be considered. 

Mr. BELMONT. I have not heard the gentleman object. 


I hope there will be no objection 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, an explanation 
has been made to me which causes me to withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there futher objection? The Chair hears none. 
The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. WEST. Let us hear what the resolution is. 

The SPEAKER. It has been read, but in the absence of objection 
it will be read again. : 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. CURTIN. Can not the correspondence to which these resolu- 
tions refer be read? 

The SPEAKER. Only in the time of some gentleman who has the 
floor. The correspondence was communicated by the President in a 
message which was laid before the House a day or two ago and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. LANHAM. It was printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The ir is informed it is printed in the REC- 


ORD. 

Mr. BELMONT. «The correspondence was transmitted to the House 
yesterday and is printed in full in the RECORD of this morning. 

- Mr. CURTIN. I think we should know, before we act on these res- 
olutions, whether all the matters stated are true. Suppose I take the 
floor and ask for the reading of the correspondence? : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BELMONT] 
is now entitled to the floor if he desires to occupy it. If not, the Chair 
will ize some other gentleman. 

i Mr. eo I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Hitt]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Are these resolutions before the House for consid- 
eration? 

TheSPEAKER. They are. The Chair asked forobjection and none 
was made. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, the resolutions now under consideration 
appear to have been reported by a unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. When they were considered by that committee the 
correspondence in the case referred to was in manuscript, and its sub- 
stance and tenor were, especially the communications from the Mexican 
Government, unknown, at least to myself. I was called from my seat 
in the House to upon this question in committee. So far as I am 
aware, only the letter of the Secretary of State, a brief summary of the 
correspondence, was known to the gentlemen of the committee who 
passed upon the question. Upon the statement in that summary that 
the Mexican Government had refused a demand from our minister for 
the release of an American citizen, and that custody of this citizen was 
claimed by the Mexican Government under a law which is substan- 
tially set forth in these resolutions, I assented toreporting them favor- 
ably to the House. 

This morning I find that whole correspondence printed in the REC- 
ORD, and I have read it carefully and with surprise. I find that the 
Mexican Government, instead of having refused the demand of our Goy- 
ernment, instead of answering Mr. Bayard’s demand for this man’s in- 
stant liberation with a rebuff, has promptly and earnestly endeavored 
to do all that we asked, and has fully explained why it could not order 
or compela state or state court. Every word of the answer and all the 
acts of the secretary of state of Mexicoand the president of the republic 
himself show a disposition of compliance. There is no evasion, no defi- 
ance; there is very nearly humiliation in the tone of that government, so 
feeble in material resources compared to our country, before the sudden, 
imperious demand of the Secretary of State in the name of the Presi- 
dent to instantly set at liberty a man who was_ being tried before a 
state court. 

On the 6th of July our minister in Mexico, Mr. Jackson, learned for 
the first time of this proceeding at El Paso, and laid the matter before 
the Mexican Government. On thatvery day it was considered. 

A letter was sent from the ministry of foreign affairs of that country 
to the governor of the state of Chihuahua, where this man was being 
tried. That letter, sent by the advice of the president, who concerned 
himself in satisfying us, recommended the governor to see justice ad- 
ministered promptly and duly, and to alleviate the hard condition of 
the prisoner, as well in all else permitted by the laws. The terms of 
that letter, if I had time to read it, would show the friendly, the con- 
ciliatory spirit of the Mexican minister, the eagerness, in fact, on the 
part of that government to avoid conflict and end this troublesome 
question with their powerful neighboron the north. They appear most 
anxious to avoid quarrel with us. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is not this man under arrest now? 

A MEMBER. Why do they not release him? 

Mr. HITT. He is in prison, and why? The pathetic story given 
in the dispatch of our minister to the Mexican Government is that he 
is in a loathsome, filthy prison, and is denied bail, though he has abun- 
dant bail Upon that statement of Minister Jackson, detailing 
the horrors of this man’s confinement and this hard ruling, the Presi- 
dent of Mexico intervened and exercised his influence for the purpose 
of having the man allowed bail and that he should no longer be treated 
with such cruel imprisonment. What was the result? He scornfully 
» refused to give bail and said he would stay. 


Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. HITT. Wait until I finish answering this one. 

He refused it, it is said, on the advice of that mischief-making consul, 
who is reported as making speeches to crowds in the streets about vin- 
dicating the rights of this t country. It is unfortunately to such 
a man, who seems to be indiscretion itself, that the conduct of our 
affairs there has fallen. This prisoner, by the advice of the consul, 
and declaring that his case was no longer a small individual affair of 
petty courts but was of international importance, refused to give bail, 
and persisted in staying in his n. He can walk out of it (for he 
says he has abundant bail) at any moment he pleases. 

In this correspondence, which my veteran diplomatic friend [Mr. 
CURTIN] asked just now to have read, the Government of Mexico explains 
that the autonomy of a state in Mexico, just as in the United States, 
is independent of the federal government, and that the courts admin- 
ister justice, not by the orders ofthe president or his ministry—a sim- 
ilar answer to that Mr. Bayard gave recently to the minister of China 
when he sought relief for Chinamen wounded, pillaged, their relatives 
murdered, and whose rights were di rded in this country. 

Mr. CRAIN. Willthe gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. HITT. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRAIN. Instead of it being the fact that this man has been of- 
fered bail and has declined to accept it, is it not true that he has been 
convicted and is now awaiting sentence, and that he was tried for libel 
under the laws of Texas, instead of the Mexican law? 

Mr. HITT. There is no official information about that. I have re- 
ceived two or three different versions of that matter to-day from dif- 
ferent newspapers and from persons pretending to have dispatches. 
One man, who said that he had come from the highest source of infor- 
mation, told me his assurance was that the Mexican authorities ex- 
pected to reach an end of the case this very day, and that the man 
would be set at liberty. I do not know that there is one word of truth 
in any of these stories which have been in circulation, as we have no 
official information later than the conclusion of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence now on our tables. That correspondence ends with the fact 
that the chief-justice of Chihuahua had issued a decree to the judge 
to report in three days and to carry out the law allowing bail; and now 
we hear that he has refused to give bail, though by it he was at liberty 
to leave his prison whenever he chose. 

Mr. DANIEL. I desire to ask my friend from Illinois from what 
source he ascertains that bail was offered this gentleman. 

Mr. HITT. In a letter signed by the gentleman and which was 
shown to me a short time ago by one of the friends of this measure. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it in the official correspondence? 

Mr. HITT. Itisnot. Ido not know absolutely or officially that 
such is the fact. I take my information from the letter which was 
shown to me by his friend and the El Paso newspapers. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me a moment 
to reply to the reflections he made a few moments ago upon the Ameri- 
can consul? 

Mr. HITT. No, I have not time to yield. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman makes a charge wrongfully and then de- 
clines to permit a reply. 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman must make his speech in his own time. 
I spoke only of that officer’s public actions as reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] declines 
to yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LANHAM. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ilinois whether 
he does not know from the official correspondence farnished to us 
through the Secretary of State that this gentleman, Mr. Cutting, is now 
in prison in Mexico in violation of his rights as an American citizen, 
and has been for one month? 

Mr. HITT. I know from the correspondence that he is in prison, 
and I know that our Government is now doing in this case what it 
has done in more than fifty cases which have at different times arisen 
on the Mexican border, in a hundred cases of imprisonment or other 
wrong which havearisen with the South American and other countries— 
is intervening to secure his release and redress. There is nothing more 
common in the business of the Foreign Office of this country than such 
intervention ; and there is every prospect that with cordial desire on 
the part of both governments, ours earnestly urging and the Mexican 
government earnestly endeavoring, with all the power with which it 
is clothed by their constitution, thatintervention in this case will be 
successful. I do not believe that the Democratic Secretary of State is 
so incompetent that he can not conduct to complete success a negotia- 
tion with Mexico in this single case, when he has been successful in 
many other cases, and he will do it without the direction given in this 
last resolution. All this is a wholly unnecessary demonstration by 
the House toward a comparatively feeble neighbor, who is only too 
eager to avoid trouble with us. 

The Secretary of State can attend to this well enough. We fully 
understand his p ; we trust his methods of procedure and the 
principles guiding him. I am ectly content to let the Department 
attend to business for which it is constituted. 

The case for the interference of this legislative body in diplomatic 
questions and negotiations pending is where the Department seems to 


need backing against a powerful opponent, where there is defiance of 
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our country, where there is evasion of its rightful demands, or where 
the Executive is uncertain, and there seems to be a necessity for the 
expression of the voice of the Legislature. But why should we inter- 
fere here? Why should we break out in reproach and threats against 
this weaker neighbor, anxious to be at peace with us? Were Mexico 
a great first-class power like England, that can bring her mailed fleets 
in a week to bombard the port and burn the city of New York, would 
there be so much demonstration? I would quickly vote a supporting 
resolution in a troubling question with England. What is the reason 
why such swift-footed wrath should be meted out to one of the least 
powerful of neighboring foreign powers? 

I have enough confidence in the Secretary of State to believe he is 


competent to manage this diplomatic question like others. The de- |. 


mand he made upon Mexico has been answered in a perfectly friendly 
spirit and all they have done has been the very reverse of hostile. The 
reiteration, to humiliate Mexico needlessly, would embarrass a friendly 
government and possibly lead to local disturbance there where govern- 
ments are not so solidly seated as we could wish. It is our interest and 
duty as members of a national Legislature, for the sake of our own peo- 

le and for the sake of all nations, to do what we can to preserve peace. 

Applause.] The of State knows full well without these 
resolutions that he has the backing of this Con and of all ourcoun- 
try in defending the rights and redressing the wrongs of Americans 
everywhere. On that we are always united, and there never has been 
and never will be one uncertain voice in the Congress of the United 
States on aught that touches the sacred rights of an American citizen. 
Urs 1 

Here the hammer ſell.] 

Mr. BELMONT. Mr. Speaker, Iam somewhat surprised that my 
colleague on the committee who yesterday joined in the report we 
have made to the House should to-day change his opinion. And I do 
not find that the information which he now presents to the House is 
derived from this record or from the message of the President or the 
letter of the Secretary of State accompanying it. My friend doubts 
whether Mexico has refused to accede to the demand of this Govern- 
ment. I can find no better authority than the statement made by the 
Secretary of State to the President, which forms part of the corre- 
spondence laid before the House, accompanying the President’s mes- 
sage, and which is printed in full in the RECORD of this morning. I 
will read it: 

On July 22, 1866, the telegram of Mr. Jackson, minister at Mexico, dated July 
21,1886, was received here, stating the refusal of the Mexican Government to 
accede fo the telegraphic demand of the undersigned for Cutting’s release, the 
substance of which telegram is appended. On same day a summary of the 
reasons for so declining was asked for by telegraph, and on the same night a 
reply from Mr. Jackson was received, giving a summary of the Mexican rea- 
sons, The substance of this telegraphic summary is annexed, and the full text 
of Mr, Mariscal's refusal is found among the accompaniments to a later dispatch 
fron July 26, 1886, Consul Brigham telegraphed to this Department that the 

n Ju N „ = 
ernor of Cbab Ua was —.— the trial of Cutting, who ignored the 5 
ings; copy of which telegram is appended. 

on July 27, 1886, the instruction of the undersigned, numbered 228, was mailed 

to Mr. Jackson; be 8 thereof is annexed. 

Tue last communication from Minister Jackson on the subject being his dis- 
patch No, 272, of July 22, 1886, hereinbefore referred to, was received at this De- 
rtment on the 31st ultimo. It conveys the text of the corr dence had by 


im with the Mexican secretary for foreign affairs, in which Cutting’s release 
was demanded and refused. 


Mr. HITT. In the correspondence you will find it was not refused. 

Mr. BELMONT. On the contrary it is very clearly shown that it 
was refused, and so it appeared to my colleague when yesterday he 
joined with the rest of the committee in its report. In reaching his 
conclusion yesterday my friend bad also before him the statute under 
which the Goyernmentof Mexico claims the right to arrest and punish 
this American citizen. That statute is laid before us in the corre- 
spondence. . 

This is simply a question of jurisdiction. The gist of the whole 
matter is, whether we can afford to recognize the contention of Mexico 
in setting up one of its federal statutes as a ground for claiming juris- 
diction over analleged offense committed by an American citizen within 
the territory of the United States. My colleague on the committee 
had before him the statute yesterday and agreed with the commit- 
tee it was proper that a resolution should be declaring that this 
Government could not assent to such a doctrine. I have failed to dis- 
cover from any statement he has since made a reason for his change of 
opinion, unless it be the reports circulated in the newspapers. 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman will not misrepresent me. 

Mr. BELMONT. Ido not desire in the slightest to misrepresent 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HITT. Let me say that I did assent to the report, understand- 
ing that this law was claimed by the Mexican Government to be its 
reason and support for refusing the demand of the United States, and 
that under it they held Mr. Cutting; whereas I read in the correspond- 
ence that this law is simply handed by the Mexican minister to us as 
explaining the action of the court over which they have no control, nor 
of the state where the court is sitting. 

‘a 2 HISCOCK. Let me ask the gentleman from New York a ques- 
ion 

Mr. BELMONT. I will answer my colleague as soon as I have an- 


swered the gentleman from Illinois on this point. That this article 
186 of the Mexican code is clearly in contention appears in the commu- 
nication of the Secretary of State, which is as follows: 

A copy ofarticle 186 of the Mexican code, which was handed to the undersigned 
by Mr. Romero in support of the claim of Mexico to take cognizance of crimes 
of which Mexicans were the subject in foreign countries, is herewith appended, 
This conflict of laws is even more profound than the literal difference of cor- 
responding statutes, for it affects the underlying principles of security to per- 
sonal liberty and freedom of speech or expression, which are among the main 
objects sought to be secured by our framework of government. The present 
case may constitute a precedent fraught with the most serious results. 

The House will at onge perceive when this statute is read why the 
question has assumed so great an importance. 

Mr. HISCOCK, I would like to ask a question of my colleague. 

Mr. BELMONT. Iwill first ask to have the statute read. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let me ask if the President has sent to 
Congress a message on this subject. € 

Mr. BELMONT. Yes; and the President has transmitted to the 
House the whole correspondence which has taken place up to this time. 
I will ask the Clerk to read the passage I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ ARTICLE 186 OF THE MEXICAN PENAL CODE. 4 

Any crimes that may be committed on the territory of a foreign state 7 a 
Mexican against Mexicans or inst foreigners, or bre foreigner against Mex- 
icans, may be punished in Mexico, in conformity with the laws of the country, 
under the following: provisions: 

I. That the 3 party should be in Mexico, whether of his own free will 
or by having been extradited. 

II. That a proper — pisin should be made by the legitimate party in case 
the guilty person should be a foreigner. 

III. That the accused party should not have been tried in the country where 
the crime was committed, or, in case he has been tried; that no acquittal, am- 
8 or pardon should have been pronounced in the matter. 

IV. That the violation of which he may be accused should be considered a 
crime both in the country where it was committed and in Mexico. 

V. That the crime should be liable, in accordance with the laws of Mexico, to 
a more severe punishment than that of arrest. 


Mr. BELMONT. The House will have observed that this distinctly 
claims an extraterritorial jurisdiction. In other words, that the offense 


of which Cutting was guilty, an offense committed within the borders 


of the United States, is according to this law to be punished by Mexico 
in Mexico. 

May I ask how much time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has consumed and yielded in all 
seventeen minutes. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman, if the 
President has sent a message to the House, that he will have it read in 
his time. 

Mr. LANHAM, The message is exceedingly brief. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I take it that upon a subject of so much 
importance, if the President deems it necessary for Congress to take 
action, he would send a letter of advice or recommendation. 

Mr. GOFF. It is only a letter of transmittal. 

The SPEAKER. The message of the President simply transmits the 
correspondence. ; 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. In response to the House inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then, as I understand it, the President 
has sent no communication asking for action in this matter, nor has 
the Secretary of State. s 

Mr. BELMONT. The correspondence and the letter undoubtedly 
suggest such action as the committee recommends, It is now within 
a few minutes of the hour of adjournment under the rule, and I will 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois, who desires to submit a motion for 
a recess. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman stated that he would allow me to 
make an inquiry. I desire to know whether the Secretary of State 
wishes any interference on the of Congress? 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman submits a motion. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 90, noes 


16. 

Mr. GLOVER. No quorum. 

Mr. MORRISON. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 135, nays 10, not vot- 
ing 177; as follows: 


YEAS—is, 
Allen, J. M. Brown, W. W, Cooper, Ford, 
Atkinson, u n, Crain, Forney, 
Baker, Bunnell, Curtin, Frederick, 
Ballentine, Burnes, Daniel, Funston 
Barnes, Butterworth, Dockery, Gibson, ©. II. 
Belmont, Bynum, Dorsey, Gilfillan, 
Bingham, Caldwell, Eden, Glass, 
Bland, Campbell. Felix Eldredge, Goff, 
Blount, Campbell, J. M. Ely, Green, W. J. 
Bound, Campbell, T. J. Evans, Grout, 
Boyle, Cannon, Everbart, Hall, 
Bra C) ts, Farquhar, Halsell, 
Breckinridge, WCP.Cobb, Findlay. Harmer, 
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Heard, Lehlbach, Neece, Stahlnecker, 
Hemphill, Libbey, Negley, Struble, 
Henderson, D. B. Lindsley, Norwood. Swope, 
Henderson, J. S. Little, O'Neill. Charles a 
Henderson, T. J. Lore, Osborne, omas, J. R. 
Hepburn, Lovering, Parker, To 
Hewitt, Lowry, Payne, Trigg, 
Hiestand, ee. Per Wade, 
Hire Marburg, Randa’ Ward. TH. 
ay’ $ dall, ‘a A 
H MeAdoo, Reid, J. W. Ward, T. B. 
Holman, McComas, Richardson, Warner, William 
Hopkins, MeMillin, Riggs, Weaver, A.J 
Jackson, McRae, Rockwell, Weaver, J. B. 
James, Merriman, Sayers, West, 
Johnston, T. D. Morgan, Seranton, White, A.C, 
Kelley, Morrison, Seney, Wilkins, 
Laird Morrow, Seymour, Wilson, 
Lanham, Muller, Sowden, Wise. 
Le Fevre, - Neal, Springer, * 
NAYS—10. 
Bennett, Cowles, La Follette, Thomas, O. B. 
Bliss, Dougherty, Landes, 
Breckinridge, C. R. Hitt, ; Price, 
NOT VOTING—177. 
Adams, G. E. Dunn. McKenna, Snyder, 
Adams, J.J. Elisberry, MeKiniey, Spooner, 
Aiken, Ermentrout, Millard, Spriggs, 
Allen. C. H. Felton, Miller, Steele, 
Anderson, C. M. Fisher, Milliken, Stephenson, 
Anderson, J. A. Foran, ills, Stewart, Charles 
Arno, Fuller, Mitchell, Stewart, J. W. 
Barbour, Gallinger, Moffatt, t, Martin 
Barkwlale, y, Morrill, Stone, E. F 
Barry, des, Murphy, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Bayne, Gibson, Eustace Nelson, Stone, W.J., M 
Beach, Glover, tes, A 
Blan „R. S. © ell, it, 
Boutelle, Grosvenor, O’Ferrall, Swinburne, 
A Guenther, O'Hara, Y, 
Brown, C. E. Hale, O'Neill, J.J. Tauli 
m, Nammond, Outhwaite, Taylor, E. B. 
Buck, Han 5 Owen, Taylor, I. II. 
Burleigh, 5 Payson, Taylor, J.M. 
Burrows, Hayden, Peel, Taylor, 
Cabell, Haynes, Perry, mn, 
Cam I, J. E. Henley, Peters, Th morton, 
Candler, Herbert, Pettibone, Tillman, 
Carieton, Hermann, Phelps, ‘Tucker, 
Caswell, Holmes, Pindar, $ 
Catchings, Houk, irce, Van Eaton, 
Jardy, oward, Plumb, Van Schaick, 
Compton, Hudd, Ranney, iele, 
Comstock, 1 = n 3 
Conger, jon, „T. B. . 
on Johnson, F. A x Wakeñeld, 
Crisp. Johnston, J.T. Warner, A, J. 
Croxton, Jones, J. H. Robertson, eber, 
Culberson, Jones, J. T. s Wellborn, 
Cutcheon, Ketcham, - Romeis, Wheeler, 
Dargan, King, Rowell, White, Milo 
Davenport, Klei s Eyan, iting, 
Davidson, A.C. Laffoon, Sadler, Willis, 
Davidson, R. II. M. Iawier, Sawyer, inans, 
Davis, g. Scott, Wolford, 
Dawson, Louttit, Sessions, Woodburn, 
Dibble, Markham, Shaw, Worthington. 
Dingley. ý Singleton, 
Dowdney, Matson, Skinner, 
Dunham, s Smalls, 
After the first roll-call, 


The SPEAKER said: Gentlemen who desire to vote in order to make 
a quorum should vote on the roll-call. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Task unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the names. 

There was no objection. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. SKINNER with Mr. West, for the remainder of this session. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. SPOONER, for the rest of this day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 2060) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 3280) to restrict the ownership of real estate in 
the Territories to American citizens, requested a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
PLUMBE, Mr. TELLER, and Mr. WALTHALL conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. Upon the question just taken the yeas are 135, the 
nays are 10. No quorum has voted, and the motion is not agreed to. 

And then (at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.), in accordance with its 
previous order, the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BYNUM: Petition for a pension to Eyadora B. Temple- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. GLASS: Petition of Reuben S. Jones, deccased, of Shelby 
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County ; and of David A. Perrick, of Marshall County, Tennessee, ask- 
ing that his claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. , ; 

By Mr. CHARLES O’NEILL: Petition of Mrs. Mattie S. Whitney, 
widow and administratrix of Franklin 8, Whitney—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of John Wyningear, of Lawrence 
County, Tennessee, and of Amelia Cohen, administratrix of Philip 
Cohen, asking that their war claims be referred to Court of Claims—to 
the same committee. ; 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of members of the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia, against the of Senate bill 
1380, commonly known as the high-license bill—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. s 

By Mr. WILSON: Petition of Moses Bradshaw, with accompanying 
papers—to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE, 
THURSDAY, August 5, 1886. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. À 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

Tho Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's proceed- 
ings, when, on motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ALLISON, I move to proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution fixing an hour for final adjournment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa, z 

Mr. CALL. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the adjournment resolution: 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator front Towa to allow me to present a 

tition. 5 
Verne PRESIDENT pro tempore. Petitions and memorials are now in 
order. ` 

PETITION. 


Mr, CALL, I present the petition of Mr. T. W. Neill, the attorney 
for various foreign citizens of New York, the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, and varions citizens and subjects of 
foreign governments, praying for a refunding of the tax improperly col- 
lected from them under the income-tax law. I ask that the petition 
be printed in the RECORD, with the accompanying papers, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 

Your petitioner shige hb represents that— 

Whereas the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company has 
paid to the Government the sum of $9,275.82 as income tax illegally exacted by 
the Government from certain dividends due non-resident aliens; and 

Whereas the said company,in lieu of withholding this tax from the divi- 
dends due said atiens, paid it from other funds belonging to the company to 
the Government as and for the income tax required from said aliens; and 

Whereas, in pursuance of the uniform of the ent and under 
the authority conferred by section 3220 Revised Statutes, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has examined and allowed this sum asthe proper amount 
now due said company, and the Secretary of the Treasury has asked Congress 
for an appropriation to pay the same : 

Therefore your petitioner prays that the accompanying statement may be 
made a part of this petition, and that your honorable body will take such action 
in the premises as may be eee pruper; to the end that the Secre! of the 
Treasury may refund this money due on this adjudicated claim to this com- 
pany without further delay. $ 

And your petitioner shall cver pray. 

T. W. NEILL, 
Attorney for the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., August 4, 1888. 


STATENENT, 


The following is a brief statement of the law and the facts in the matter of the 
claim of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, now pending before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate, and this statement is substantially applicable 
to the other claims pending there, to wit: claims of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company, and of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway Com- 

ny, Nos, 46050, 47381, 47413, 48191, 48281, and 48242, on Executive Documents 
No. 70 and No, 225, first session Forty-ninth Congress. 

First, From September 1, 1862, to March 10, 1856, the time covered by the 
claims, this company was indebted for money, for which it has issued its interest- 
bearing bonds, payana in one or more years from their date. 

Second. Some of these bonds were owned and heid by non-resident aliens. 

Third. Under the provisions of section 81 of the act of July 1, 1862 (12 Stat., 
46), and of section 122 of the act of June 30, 1864 (13 Stat., 284), the corporation with- 
held a portion (3 or 5 per cent., as the case might be) from the interest due and 
operas ey these bonds, including those owned by non-resident aliens, and paid 
z over to the Government as and for internal-revenue income taxes on such in- 

crest. 

Fourth. It was decided by the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Railroad Company ts, Jackson (7 Wall., 262), that inasmuch as the income tax 
was by the very words of the statute imposed only on the income of residents 
of the United States and of vitizens of the United States residing abroad, the 
incomes of aliens residing abroad were not taxable; the express mention of 
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residents and citizens excluding aliens residing abroad; that the tax on the in- 
terest on railroad bonds under the act of June 30,1864, was imposed — . — 


not as a tax on the V 
income of the bondholders, and that therefore the corporation could not legally 
be required to withhold and pay an internal-revenue tax on the interest paid 


upon such of its bonds as were owned by non-resident aliens. 
By section 3220, Revised Statutes, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is authorized, on sppe made to him in due time, to refund and pay back inter- 


nal-revenue taxes illegally collected. 

Sixth, This is mandatory upon him; for whenever the public interests or in- 

dividual rights call for the exercise of the power given to a public officer, the 
of a statute, thou: issive in form, is in fact perempiory. (Super- 
visors vs. United States, 4 Wall., 435-447. 

Seventh. Tax illegally collected from a railroad company on the interest on 
its bonds should be ded to the corporation from which it was exacted, 
leaving it to the corporation to pay it over to the bondholders from whose in- 
come it was illegally withheld Gs Opinions of Attorneys General 67), and to 
whom the corporation is legally liable, even before it recovers it back from the 
Government, (Railroad Company vs. Jackson, ae es 
— ne claims were presented within time prescribed by law. 

Ninth, The present Commissioner of Internal Revenue has carefully examined - 
and weighed the evidence in these claims, and has found the amount illegally 
selected of this corporation Pennsylvania Railroad Company) on the in- 
terest on bonds owned by non-resident aliens to be $14,582.80, and the amounts 
in the other claims as stated, 

Tenth. The finding and decision of the Commissioner in this matter are final 
and conclusive, and the liability of the Government to pay és establ uniess 
impeached for fraud or mistake. (United States vs. Kaufman, 90 U: States 


Re: 
— certain 
refunding claims to be submitted to Secretary of the Treasury his advice 


and inasmuch as the a; 
peed (ection . uch of Sane 88 175 
tary of the 


interest. however, 
one-half of what is due; for the mere interest equitably due for theuse 
of this money during the twenty years for which it has held and used by 
the Government is more than the entire amount claimed and allowed. 

These claims are upheld by numerous precedents, Every similar allowance 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for income tax collected from aliens 
prior to March 10, 1866, has been recognized, and the amount allowed has been 
refunded and paid back to the corporation from which it was exacted. 

The Illinois Central, the Erie, the Reading, and other railroad companies have 
received similar payments of refund. 


This mode of refunding is in conformity to the uniform practice of the 
4 k to the 9 
the 


pays no 


ment. The illegally-collected taxes are paid bac 
Sonn patel tas oo ORUE? erected” ead the A A Da AA te 
rne ax so ille; e an 
correct principle npon which this ‘uniform is based the passage of 
bed 72 aaa relief of Coronna, Taussig & Co. (Private No. „approved 
une „ . 
The moneys here to be refunded to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Ch 
Railway Company, and to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
benefit of non-resident aliens who have made claim 
bankers in New York, namely; Messrs. Moran Brothers, Messrs. H. Amy & 
Co., Messrs, Baltzer & Taaks Messrs. A. Goettel . The 


ve no direct interest in the claim. They act as andare trustees for the al 
and are so acting in these claims because of the 55 
under the opinion of the Attorney-General in the Illinois Central case: 

“ The officers of the ä trustees of the stockholders, and they held 
the money earned in trust for the owners of the stock.” * * * 

These alien stockholders can recover of the company, * * è andthe cor- 
poration can not defend itself in a court of law — a the claim on the ground 
that the company has paid out the money upon some unlawful exaction, and 
11 er. ly — 5 ia payment has been declared illegal by the highest tribunal.” 

pinions, 67. 

‘The drafts, when issued, will be accompanied by certified lists of the aliens 
upon which they are based, giving the names and amounts due each, and the 
whole of the money will be paid over by the companies tothe respective repre- 
sentatives of the aliens—the above-named bankers—who are prosecuting 


clai. andare looking after the interests of their fore 
The New York Central Railroad case differs only in this respect, to wit: The 
is company over to the non- 


amount allowed has already been paid in 
resident aliens, and the 2 * holt elaine 


back, except with the claim 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. The money received from the t by 
him as associate counsel in this case was promptly paid over by him “for the 
use and benefit of whomsoever shall have borne tax so illegally exacted,” 
as can be shown by unquestioned proof. 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. W. NEILL, 1767 P Street, Northwest, 


WASHINGTON, August 4, 1886, Atlorney for Claimants. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I move to proceed to the consideration of the 
adjournment resolution. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the Senator to withhold that for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Petitions and memorials are now in 
order. Until they are disposed of the motion of the Senator from Iowa 
will not be in order, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is in order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to make a report from a committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope before we proceed to the consideration of 
czone business that the Senate will pass the adjournment resolu- 

u. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will take but a moment or two; there is very 
little morning business. 


Mr. ALLISON. It is important that this resolution should be passed 
and go to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pr tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan rise 


to mo: business 

Mr. CON GER. I desire to have a bill on the Calendar fixed for con- 
sideration 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order to proceed to the 
consideration of a bill on the Calendar until the morning business is 
concluded. 

Mr. CONGER. This is morning business as much as anything else. 
It is merely to assign the third Wednesday of next December for the 
hearing of the Atlantic and Pacific Ship-railway bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not at liberty to re- 
ceive any motion until the morning businessiscalled forand concluded. 
If there be no farther petitions or memorials, reports of committees are 
next in order. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I report from the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment without recommendation a bill which has been pending 
for several months, upon which I have been unable to get a decision of 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut, from 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, reports without rec- 
ommendation a bill the title of which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 120) to revise section 1754 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, relative to the employment of persons discharged from 
the military or naval service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is now inorder. [A pause.] If there are none such, thein- 
troduction of concurrentor other resolutions is now in order. [A pause. ] 
If there are none such, the Calendar is now in order under the eighth 


e. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move to proceed to the consideration of the ad- 


The PRESIDENT pro . The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate 8 to the consideration of the adjournment resolution, 
which will be read. 

Mr. CONGER. I had the floor for a motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave had the floor about four times, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa was the first 
to address the Chair, long before the Senator from Michigan did. 

Mr. CONGER. I addressed the Chair yesterday. I do not know 
when the Senator from Iowa did. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution in relation to 
final adjournment, which will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution and the amendment proposed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to insert 4 o'clock p. m., August 5,” in 
lieu of the time fixed by the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CONGER. Perhaps I did not give information enough yester- 
day in regard to this matter. It may need some discussion. There is 
no quorum here now. The particular object in pressing this resolution 
just now I can not see. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan 
raise the question of a quorum? : 

Mr. CONGER. No, sir; I raise the question of the right to discuss 
the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question about that. 
The Senator has a right to discuss it. 

Mr. CONGER. The object in having this resolution go over yester- 
day was that we might have an opportunity to learn something in re- 
gard to the river and harbor bill and allow time for an examination of 
it by the President. Up to this time, and until Senators return here, 
we are not advised of some things we wished to learn; and I hope the 
pep from Iowa will defer the resolution until a later hour in the 

y. 
Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator from Michigan permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. INGALLS. What length of time does he and those who are 
specially interested in the river and harbor bill desire to intervene be- 
tween this and the adjournment for the purpose of enabling the Exec- 
utive to act on that measure? 

R Mr. CONGER. It may need but half an hour and it may need an 
our, 

Mr. INGALLS. Does the Senator opposeacting on the adjournment 
resolution to-day? 


journment resolution. 
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Mr. CONGER. I presume not. I have no reason to suppose that I 
shall ask more than an hour or something like that to ascertain some 
things which the friends of that measure wish to know. Whenever 
the time comes that inquiries and views in regard to that matter are 
satisfied we shall have no desire to prolong this session. I might say 
the manner in which I have been treated here rather makes me want 
to close the session and part before we become inalienably separated. 
Mr. INGALLS. Would the Senator permit me to ask him further, 


in ease 

Mr. CON GER. Goon. There is nothing in the Senate that I enjoy 
more that the interrogatories of the Senator who is now addressing me. 

Mr. INGALLS. And there is no Senator from whom I receive more 
yaluable information and with whose suggestions I am more gratified 
than the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GIBSON. We can not hear. * 

Mr. COCKRELL. We should like on this side to hear those com- 
pliments. 

Mr. INGALLS. In case word should not be received as to the prob- 
able action upon the river and harbor bill to-day, would the Senator 
from Michigan desire the Senate to continue in session to-morrow ? 

Mr. CONGER. The question implies some knowledge or some ex- 
pectation in regard to a matter which I certainly have no right to say 
1 to receive, and which I do not expect to receive. I am not 
one of those who assume that they will be informed on matters which 
are in the breast of the President. 
oe INGALLS. But in case the Senator should not be informed of 

em ? 

Mr. CONGER. In case the Senator should not be informed, or other 
Senators, Iam merely asking a continuance until those who perhaps 
think they can ascertain something about the probabilities have an op- 
portunity of being informed. I am as little definite in my knowledge 
as I am in my expressions, and I am as indefinite in my replies to the 
Senator as he is in his inquiries to me. The inquiries and answers keep 
along pari passu, and I think both are in considerable ignorance. 

Mr. INGALLS, Mr. President, it appears to me that we are being 
trifled with. I respectfully submitit is not appropriate, after the busi- 
ness of both Houses of Congress has been concluded and we are ready 
to depart, that we should be kept here doing nothing upon the expecta- 
tion or hope or surmise or conjecture that at some time in the future 
we may be advised what action will be taken by the Executive upon 
a bill which, having received the sanction of both Houses, has gone to 
him for his approval. Š 

While I admit the great importance of the river and harbor bill and 
voted for it and shall be very glad to have it approved, every other leg- 
islative act but that having been accomplished and that bill having 
been in the custody of the Executive since yesterday noon, I respect- 
fully submit that it is trifling with the public interests to allow this 
resolution to remain unacted upon and to compel both Houses to con- 
tinue here in session doing nothing, without any information as to what 
is to be done, in order to give time for further consideration of that 
measure by the Executive. 

Mr. CONGER. In my opinion the Senator estimates more highly 
than I do the privilege of inserting his very interesting.remarks in the 
framework of my speech. 

3 I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought he had con- 
uded. 

Mr. CON GER. I can not conceive, as he seems to do, that it would 
make his speech more interesting to make it part of mine and to reprove 
me perhaps for trifling, while he is indebted to my courtesy for the floor. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator permit me one moment? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understood the Senator had concluded, and I ad- 
dressed the Chair and was recognized by the Chair as being entitled to 
the floor. I trust the Senator will not criticise me for any violation of 
the rules of this body or of courtesy to him of which I was not guilty. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator asked 
tion and then to ask me another question, and with my usual amiabil- 
ity, known and read of all men, I yielded to him and yielded to lengthy 
ear weg on the subject, but not for any particular criticism on my own 
condu 

I do not consider it trifling, Mr. President, to call the attention of 
Senators ina pee way to avoid coming to a conclusion in regard to 
adjournment before what seems to me sufficient time has elapsed for 
the consideration of subjects by any branch of the Government. 

At 5 o’clock yesterday the House of Representatives adjourned. 
They have just met. There has been no 8 for the President 
to have communicated either to the other House or to the Senate until 
this time, and no opportunity to know what the executive action may 
have been or will be. There is no trifling in regard toit. There is no 
quorum of the Senate present, There is no need of taking up theres- 
olution until the Senate is prepared to act upon it. After what has 
been said by myself and joined in by other Senators here, I do not like 
to be forced to take the position I do subject to the criticism of any 
man who says the attempt to have longer time than this is trifling; but 
I take it just as freely. 

Now, Mr. President, pending this resolution I move that it be in- 


ission to put to me a ques-. 


formally laid aside, and I will ask the Senator from Iowa, who I know 
desires to accommodate me, to lay it aside until I call up and ask for 
the fixing of a day for the consideration of the Atlantic and Pacific 
ag"! kea bill at the next session. TRE K 

r. EDMUNDS. I must object. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
that the pending business be postponed, with a view to take up another 
proposition named by him. 

Mr, CALL. I understand the motion to be to informally lay aside 
the adjournment resolution, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No such motion can be made. 

Mr. CONGER. Lask it for the purpose of moving to fix a day in the 
next term, the third Wednesday of December, when the Senate will con- 
sider the Tehuantepec Ship-railway bill. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that it seems very 
clear to me that under the Constitution the President of the United 
States has a right to a reasonable time to consider any bill which may 
be presented to him for hisapproval. The Constitution says in express 
terms that every bill shall be sent to him, and if he approve it heshall 
sign it. It certainly implies a reasonable time, and I scarcely think 
that twenty-four hours for the examination of the river and harbor bill 
can be considered reasonable time. 

I think the President might be allowed some little longer time; and 
inasmuch as it is a bill of very great importance, it occurs to me that 
the resolution had better be laid aside informally until we know some- 
thing further in regard to the probable fate of that bill. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan to lay aside the pending resolution. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that will not be done. It is important that 
we should send the resolution early to the other House. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Itis not in order to move to lay aside the pending 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the motion 
to be to postpone. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. To postpone to when? 

Mr. CONGER. To lay it aside informally. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for by the rules, 

Mr. CONGER. A postponement will answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be postponed indefinitely 
or postponed to a day certain. 

Mr, CONGER. Postpone it for the time being. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That motion is not in order. You may postpone 
it until a definite time. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It is in order to move to postpone to 
a time certain or to postpone indefinitely. Either would be in order. 
To postpone without a time named would not be in order. To postpone 
it ſor an hour would be in order. 

Mr. CON GER. Then I move to postpone it for an hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
that the resolution be med for one hour. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that will not bedone. We ought to fix now 
the time for final adjournment. I think we can fix it at 4 o'clock; and 
we can then send the resolution back to the other House in order that 


they may concur. 
I suggest to the Senator from Iowa to fix it at 6 


There is no such motion provided 


Mr, GIBSON. 
o’clock. That will give time enough. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think the Senator from Iowa had better per- 
mit his resolution to be laid aside informally for an hour or so. The 
President perhaps may communicate to the Houses some other legisla- 
tive business that is pending before him. I do not understand that he 
2 an opportunity of communicating with Congress at all this 
morning. ° 

Mr. ALLISON. He can have that opportunity between this time 
and 4 o’clock. 

Mr. INGALLS. He has had the opportunity that every other Pres- 
ident has had and of which every other President has availed himself, 
of coming down to the Capitol inthe closing days of Congress and com- 
municating with them. There isa room provided for that purpose, 
and this is the first instance I know of in executive history that Con- 

has been permitted to adjourn without the Executive coming down 
ere and availing himself of the usual custom to ascertain the wishes 
of Congress. 

Mr. GIBSON. I think the Senator from Kansas is not justified in 
that remark, because the President has not been notified that Congress 
is ready to adjourn, when I have no doubt he will avail himself of the 
tradition and practice of the Government. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Both Houses of Congress meet by standing rule 
at 11 o'clock in the morning. It is now but twenty minutes after 11 
o’clock. It is not reasonable to expect that the President should be so 
much on the alert as to be present at the opening of each House of Con- 
gress. We should at least give a reasonable time to receive a message 
this morning before acting on the adjournment resolution. It may per- 
mit us to adjourn several hours earlier by delaying action on the res- 
olution for a time. If all the business is disposed of within an hour or 
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so, we can adjourn then by 2 0’clock. Otherwise perhaps we should 
not be sate Peat nn until a much later hour in the evening than has 
been nam 

I hope the Senator from Iowa will permit his resolution to lie over 
informally, and we can act upon it in an hour. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will test the sense of the Senate upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 
consideration of the resolution for one hour. [Putting the question.] 
The noes appear to have it. 7 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pending that, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us finish this adjournment question. 
3 „ We shall have the yeas and nays on that motion, 

ink. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CONGER. I had requested the postponement of the adjourn- 
ment resolution from information received. I presume in the course 
of an hour, or perhaps half an hour, we shall be able to go on with the 
question of that resolution 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending motion is not debatable. 

Mr. CONGER. Without any confusion and without any eonfliet 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending motion is not debatable. 
The Senator from Missouri moves that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. , 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty-three minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on the 
4th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 68) for the relief of S. B. Cranston, of Oregon; 

An act (S. 218) to confirm the title to certain lands in Platte County, 

Missouri, and authorize patents to be issued therefor to Kinsey B. 
` Cecil; É 

An act (S. 55 for the relief of Mrs. Henrietta H. Cole; 

An act (S. 708) for the relief of Stephen N. Smith; 

An act (S. 632) to provide for the settlement of the estates of de- 
` ceased Kickapoo Indians in the State of Kansas, and for other pur- 


poses; 

. An act (S. 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
George K. Otis duplicates of certain land-warrants lost while in the 
possession of the officers of the Government; 

An act (S. 1184) granting a pension to Jane D. Mumford; 

An act (S. 1398) granting a pension to Milton P. Shockley; 

An act (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pen- 
sions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service; 

An act (S. 2325) to grant a pension to Nancy Mason; 

An act (S. 2502) granting a pension to Louise Paul; 

An act (S. 2366) granting a pension to Elizabeth Garaghty; 

An act (S. 2438) to authorize the Postmaster-General to allow com- 
pensation to railroad companies in certain cases for apartment service 
heretofore furnished pursuant to ment; 

An act (S. 2530) for the relief of the legal representatives of John 

htman, deceased; 

An act (S. 2609) granting a pension to Emily J. Stannard; and 

Añ act (S. 885) to relieve the State of Colorado from charges on ac- 
count of ordnance stores furnished to the State and Territory. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were thereupon 

by the President pro e: 

A bill (S. 1599) for the relief the Phoenix National Bank, of the city 
of New York; 

A bill (H. R. 2060) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand; 

A pill (H. R. 5196) to detach certain counties from the United States 
judicial district of California, and create the United States judicial dis- 
trict of Southern California; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in 
the Treasury on the public debt. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


On motion of Mr. ALLISON, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution of the House of Representatives fixing a day for final ad- 
journment, the pending question being on the amendment of Mr. Ar- 
LISON to insert 4. o’clock p. m., August 5.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

~ Th» resolution as amended was agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO PRESIDENT. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution 
and ask for its present consideration: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the Chair to join 
a similar committee appointed by the House of Hepresen ives to wait upon 
the President of the United States and inform him t the two Houses, having 
completed the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn, unless the 
President has some further communication to make to them. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the committee on the part of the Senate; and Mr. EDMUNDS 
and Mr. HARRIS were appointed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. 335) to provide for protecting 
the interests of the United States in the Potomac River flats, in the 
District of Columbia. 


SETH M. BARTON. 


Mr. COKE. Lask unanimous consent of the Senate to take up House 
bill No. 8278, being an act to relieve Seth M. Barton of political disa- 
bilities. 

By unanimous consent the Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, 
porosa, to consider the bill (H. R. 8278) for the relief of Seth M. 

rton. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed (two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present voting in the affirmative). 

PUBLIC LAND LAWS. 


Mr. PLUMB. Lask unanimous consent to make a statement to the 
Senate in regard to a matter submitted to a committee of conference 
between the two Houses. 

Mr. President, the conferees of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on what is known 
as the bill for the repeal of the pre-emption and timber-culture acts 
held a meeting, which resulted in a formal di ment, that was re- 
ported to the two Houses, and followed by the appointment by each of 
new committees of conference. The new committees have had several 
meetings for the purpose of adjusting the differences between the two 
Houses in to that bill. The differences were mainly the fact 
that the Senate had inserted a provision in tlre bill which it passed con- 
firming titles which had passed from the hands of the original entry- 
man into those of innocent purchasers for value where the fact of the 
innocent purchase and the valuable consideration had been found in 
favor of the purchaser by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and also a provision requiring the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to send to the Attorney-General such cases of fraud in the entry 
of public lands as he might have discovered, and the Attorney-General 
was instructed thereupon to bring suit to set aside such fraudulent 
entry. 

At the meeting preceding the last one held by the conferees the Senate 
conferees agreed to yield absolutely the provision protecting entries 
in the hands of innocent purchasers for value. Before that time they 
had agreed to yield so far as to confirm onlysuch entries as were in the 
hands of persons who held 640 acres of Jand or less, and subsequently 
tendered a reduction of that amount to 320 acres, so as to cut oat all 
possible chance of entries being confirmed in the hands of persons who 
had employed others to make entries for them, such as cattle syndi- 
cates and so on. That being rejected, they finally and at the last con- 
ference agreed to yield the whole provision, and only ask the House to 
agree that where fraud was alleged as having entered into an entry of 
public lands that question might be sent to the courts for trial like any 
other issue involving property or other interests. That the House con- 
ferees declined to accede to. 

They finally also declined to sign a report setting forth the points of 

i ment, so that it was out of the power of the Senate conferees to 
report in the usual formal way to the Senate what had occurred, and 
hence it seemed proper this statement should be made in justification 
of the Senate conferees on this very important subject and for the pur- 
pose of showing that they at least were not responsible for the failure 
of a bill repealing the pre-emption and timber-culture laws being passed 
at this session of Congress. 

Upon this latter provision I desire to say a very few words. Asmat- 
ters now stand the Commissioner of the General Land Office believes it 
to be in his power, and he acts upon that belief, to set aside an entry that 
has been made under any of the land laws which he believes to have 
beenfraudulently made and with or without a hearing, as he may choose. 
Even if he investigates, that investigation must necessarily be ex parte. 
He has no power and the power nowhere exists to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses for the purpose of trying the issue which is presented 
in regard to the fraudulent character of an entry of public land. The 
investigation, therefore, whatever he may desire about it, is necessarily 
ex parte, and it can not be otherwise. 
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The class of people who have entered the public lands are generally 
very poor people. Theyare without means to defend themselves against 
the assaults of the Government. They can not compel by any process 
of law the attendance of witnesses before special ts nor re the 

and receivers, and, by reason of their poverty and of this lack 
of Jegal machinery, against any attack which may be made upon their 
entries they have practically no power to defend themselves. 

It is the law of all the States and Territories in which publie lands 
exist that the moment the receiver’s final receipt is issued the land be- 
comes subject to taxation and is placed on the tax-roll. Taxes are 
thereafter imposed on the land as upon other property, and becomes a 
lien upon it, to satisfy which the lands may be, as they often are, sold. 
They are bought and sold in the ordinary course of dealing as other 
property; and as lands in all new communities constitute nearly the 
whole available property, they frequently change hands. They are 
bought on the faith of the final receipt issued by the proper land officer, 
strengthened by the fact of their being taxed, and that the final receipt 
is made evidence of title in all the courts. Persons who come into the 
neighborhood seeking homes, preferring often to buy rather than to lo- 
cate themselves farther away upon Government lands, buy from these 
entrymen after their entries are completed. The entryman then betakes 
himself to some other locality either for the purpose of getting another 
quarter-section of land or of seeking employment. His interest in the 
validity of his entry is gone. He will not volunteer to furnish testi- 
mony, and he can not, as the law now stands, be required to furnish it, 
and so the purchaser has no chance to legally defend: himself against 
the charge that the entry under which he claims is fraudulent. In 
many cases entries which are now being attacked have been made not 
only for a number of years, but they have passed through a great many 
hands. Some of the entries recently suspended in the General Land 
Office were made as long ago as seven or eight years, and special agents 
of the Land Office are now at work in some of the old-settled counties 
of Kansas seeking at this late day, as much as ten years after the entries 
were made, some occasion to cast doubt on titles outstanding this length 
of time by preferring erring allegations that the o entries were fraudu- 
lent. The are not only in the hands of innocent parties, but are 
mainly occupied and improved. The titles have been unquestioned 
until now during all the time which has elapsed since the entry. 

This proposition to go back and disturb these entries created great 
consternation and just indignation, and the Senate conferees felt as 
though questions of this kind, involving the title to valuable property, 
ought to be tried as all other questions are tried which relate to the 
pro or other rights of individuals; and, therefore, they felt like in- 
sisting somewhat strenuously upon the provision contained in the Sen- 
ate bill that all such cases should be sent to the courts to be there tried 
before a tribunal having power to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
and in order that the rights of the Government and of the entryman 
and of those who purchased from him might be adjudicated according 
to the usual and ordinary legal methods. 

It was the failure of the House conferees to agree to the insertion of 
this very just, very humane, and very necessary provision of law that 
has caused the failure of the bill. As I before said, the Senate conferees 
were unable to present this to the Senate in the usual way, because the 
House conferees declined to sign a report setting forth the di ent, 
and it was thought that some statement showing the position which the 
Senate conferees had occupied in this matter, and setting forth the reasons 
for a failure to agree, was due both to them, to the Senate, and to the 


country. 
EXPENSES OF LABOR BUREAU. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to consider the 
House joint resolution in relation to certain expenses incurred by spe- 
cial agents and experts of the Bureau of Labor. 

The motion was agreed to; and the joint resolution (H. Res. 213) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain expenses in- 
curred by special agents and experts of the Barnes of Labor during the 
month of July, 1886, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Is that subject to objection ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand not. It came from the other House 
two or three days ago, and was read twice and laid on the table. I now 
call it up regularly, 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask whether that is not subject to ob- 
jection. If so, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAwLEY in the chair). The Chair 
does not understand that the resolution is subject to objection. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. That is what I wanted to ascertain. If it 
is subject to objection, I object. 

Mr. ALLISON. I called attention to this resolution a few days ago; 
and it has been considered informally by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, though the resolution has not been referred formally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution has been on the 
Calendar, and is now called upand is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. It is not before the Senate in regular dde 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is before the Senate in regular 
order, in the judgment of the Chair. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I have a right to present the fact that it is 
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not before the Senate except as it proceeds from a committee to which 
it was never referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “The Committee on Appropriations is 
supposed to have the rights of other committees, and to be at liberty 
to report an original joint resolution. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. L understand 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is speaking now. The 
chairman of the committee has stated the action of that committee in 
a matter particularly within the jurisdiction of Congress, and the reso- 
lution has been on the Calendar since yesterday morning. It is now 
regularly before the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Ido not deny the right of the Chair to 
speak, and I ask pardon of the Chair; but I say this was not regularly 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and I mean to say until 
the end of this session of Congress it never was referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations has informed the Senate of the condition of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Isay it was never referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks the Senator from 
Towa to make a statement to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. This resolution was informally considered by the 
Committee on Appropriations. It was read twice a day or two ago and 
placed on the Calendar, from which it has now been taken on my 
motion for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is before the Senate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. BLAIR. I merely wish to give a notice. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BLAIR. I only desire to give a notice. I will not take any 
time. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 5, No. 222 on the Calendar, being a joint resolution pro 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women. 

That is a resolution which has been reported at several Congresses, 
but there has never been any action upon it. Inow desire to give no- 
tice that at the opening of the next session, the first day of the session, 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, I will move that the Senate proceed to its 
consideration, or at such hour as the indis le morning business, 
the message, or whatever it may be, shall allow; but I fix the hour at 
2 o’clock i in the afternoon. 


THANKS TO PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. HARRIS. I offer at this time a resolution, and I ask its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair). The res- 
olution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 3 are due, and hereby are tendered, to 
Hon. Jonx SHERMAN, aSenator from the State of Ohio, for the ability, courtesy, 
and impartiality with which he has fulfilled his duties as President pro tempore 
of the Senate during the present session. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. On the consideration of that I ask for a 

uorum., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will take the proper steps. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think the rule requires that the Chair should 
have the roll called when that question is raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks there is a quorum 
present, but the Chair will direct the roll to be called if that is insisted 
upon. 

Ptr. EDMUNDS. I think the rule requires that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been the practice for the occu- 
pant of the chair to satisfy himself from count or otherwise that there 
is @ quorum in the Chamber, but the strict rule requires that the roll 
be called if that is insisted on. 

Mr. HARRIS. The strict rule does not require the roll to be called. 
If the Chair is satisfied from his own view of the Senate that there isa 
quorum, it is not necessary for the roll to be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks there is no doubt 
that a quorum is in the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the question on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senate has heard the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee. The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The question being put, it was declared that the resolution was agreed 
to unanimously. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Lask if there is a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has decided that there is 


a quorum in the Chamber. 
I know the Chair has so decided, but I 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has often heard the ques- 


ask for a quorum. 
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tion of a quorum, when raised incidentally, treated as the Chair has 
treated it, by satisfying himself from personal observation, or a count 
by the assistance of the Secretary or otherwise, that a quorum was in 
the Chamber, and his statement has been as a matter of practical busi- 
ness accepted. But the Senator from Vermont calls the attention of 
the present occupant of the chair to a rule which says: 


If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question shall be 
raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the presiding officer 
shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll and shall announce the re- 
sult, and these proceedings shall be without debate. 


The Chair therefore says to the Senator from Virginia that if he de- 
sires the roll to be called the Chair will order it to be done. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I will not insist on that, but I mean to call 
for a quoram, because I do not think that resolution ought to pass. 

Mr. HARRISON. It has 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Without a quorum it can not pass, even 
with the assent of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARRISON. It has passed all the same. 


RECESS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Pending the question of a quorum, I move that 
the Senate take a recess for one hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate take a recess of one hour. Would it not be better to 
say till 1 o’clock ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well, sir. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I understand that the resolution recently 
submitted, of approval of the Senator who now presides, has not passed. 
Is that correct ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the resolution has 

unanimously, and he so declared at the proper time. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I understood the Chair to read a rule just 
now which said it had not passed. I ask pardon, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not read any rule to 
that effect; but the Chair did say that the Senator from Virginia had 
a right to call fora quorum, and the Chair said he would order a call 
of the roll if the Senator desired it. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. [ask for a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Pending that, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 1 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate took a recess until 1 o'clock, at which time the Senate re- 
assembled. =: 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC SHIP-RAILWAY. 


Mr. CONGER. Is there any matter now pending before the Senate? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘There is no business before the 


Senate. 

Mr. CONGER. I renew the request I made before the recess. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 2288) to incorporate the At- 
lantic and Pacific Ship-railway Company, and for other purposes, may 
be made the ial order for the third Wednesday of December next. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I can not give unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerks have difficulty in hear- 
ing Senators, Will the Senator from Michigan repeat his request? 

Mr. CONGER. , I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 2288) to 
incorporate the Atlantic and Pacifie Ship-railway Company, and for 
other purposes, be made the special order for the third Wednesday of 
December next. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object to that, Mr. President, and suggest to my 
friend from Michigan 

Mr. GIBSON. I hope unanimous consent will be given. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object always to all special orders. 

Mr, GIBSON. A great many have been made. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Yes; and I suggest to my friend from Michigan 
that he will attain his object by giving notice that he will move to take 
up the bill on that day. 

Mr. CONGER. At a time when I could have taken the bill up and 
when I could haye got the judgment of-the Senate upon it, notwith- 
standing the objection of the Senator from Vermont, I was so occupied 
that I could not do what I intended to do. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator why he wants a 
special order. It does not benefit the measure in any way. It can not 
possibly be of any benefit that I can see. A majority vote can pass it 

y. It does not necessarily come up after being made a special order. 

Mr. CONGER. I promised the friends of the measure to endeavor 
to get a hearing for it at that time, so that those interested might be 
present and see their friends. I have failed in thatduty. Gentlemen 
who know me know that, not having had the opportunity when I might 
have been here and might have secured it, I make reasonable efforts to 
do what I promised to do. I had Hoped at least that the Senator from 
Vermont would not himself object. It involves somewhat my fidelity 
to my trust. 8 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Idonot think it does. Iobjecton public grounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the Tehuantepec Ship-railway 
bill be made the special order for the third Wednesday in December, 
and the Senator from Vermont objects. . 


Mr. CONGER. The proposition was announced from the Chair, but 
the Chair has not asked that that request be granted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair announced that objection 
was made, and therefore it could only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONGER. Before I leave the subject I give notice that at an 
early day next session I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That isright. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is quite in order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the resolution of 
the Senate providing for the appointment of a committee of two Sena- 
tors to join a similar committee appointed by the House of Represent- 
atives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him 
that the two Houses, having completed the business of the present ses- 
sion, are ready to adjourn, unless the President has some further com- 
munication to make to them, and had appointed Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
RANDALL, and Mr. Hiscock the committee on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
following concurrent resolutions of the Senate: 

A resolution providing for the printing of the compilation of the 
laws of the United States relating to loans and the currency, coinage, 
and banking, including any subsequent legislation which may be en- 
acted on those subjects at the present session of Congress; 

A resolution providing for the printing and binding of 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of the report of the Bureau of Education on art and in- 
dustry; 4 

A resolution providing for the printing of 6,000 additional copies of 
the Digest of the Official Opinions of the Attorneys-General of the United 
States from 1789 to 1881, &c.; and 

A resolution providing for the printing and binding in cloth of 2,500 
additional copies of the report of the electrical conference at Philgdel- 
phia in 1884, being Senate Executive Document No. 45, Forty-ninth 
Congress, first session, for the use of the Department of State. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 335) to provide for protecting the interests of the United 
States in the Potomac River flats, in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 8278) for the relief of Seth M. Barton; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 213) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay certain expenses incurred by special agents and experts of 
the Bureau of Labor during the month of July, 1886. 

RAILROAD ATTORNEYS. $ 


Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the Senate will indulge me for a moment. 
Senators will remember a bill introduced by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Becx] on the Ist of June and nine days afterward consid- 
ered and passed without reference to a committee, relating to a prohi- 
bition against members of Congress acting as attorneys or employés of 
railroad companies holding charters or haying received grants of lands 
or pecuniary aid from the United States. 

Though I voted for that bill I entered a motion to reconsider the 
passage, which was carried, on the ground that the bill deserved a more 
formal consideration at the hands of a committee, and there was noth- 
ing in the nature of the evil complained of that should require such 
summary action. After the reconsideration I moved, and it was car- 
ried, a reference of the bill to the Judiciary Committee. An early re- 
port was promised, and one was made within a reasonable season. I 
have waited to hear that bill called up, and have been intending for a 
day or two past, but have sought in vain to do it, to move to take it up. 

I make this statement that I may clear myself of any responsibility 
for any delay in the matter. I did not seek to avoid the subject; I 
wished to have it considered duly and in order, and was ready at any 
time to proceed to the consideration of the bill. I spoke to the Sena- 
tor who made the majority report from the Judiciary Committee con- 
cerning the matter, but as the time approached for the adjournment 
within the last few days we have been so hurried that he had no op- 
portunity to call it up. 


Mr. BECK. After the motion to reconsider was agreed to and the ` 


bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and reported back, 
there being some delay and some difference of opinion in regard to it, 
I did not see for the first eight or ten days how to call it up beeause of 
the business that was pressing before the Senate. I was then com- 
pelled to be absent from fhis Chamber in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I had several consultations with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY] as to how best we could get a hearing upon it, until I 
think both he and I came to the conclusion that it was impossible to 
have it heard at this session, and if we did get a hearing here it was 
absolutely impossible to get consideration before the other House. 
Therefore I thought, and I think he agrees with me, that while I re- 
gard it as his business to call it up, he having the reconsider- 
ation, and I was quite anxious to call it up myself, it was best to en- 
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deavor to fix some early day next December when the matter can be 
considered. 

I hope under the peculiar circumstances of the case that the Senate 
will agree to fix the second Monday in December as the time when we 
shall make this bill a special order, so that it can be finally settled. 

All that I want is to do something practical. I think I am right in 
trying to press the bill just as it was passed before; but not pretend- 
ing to be infallible, and being willing that every other gentleman 
should have a fair chance to be heard, and knowing that the bill can 
not become a law at this session of Congress, and without finding fault 
with anything that has been done, though I feel that there has been 
good reason for finding fault—perhaps that is not a proper thing to 
say—all I desire now is that we shall make an exception in this case. 
I ask that a bill which has once passed this body and has been recon- 
sidered, a bill which has had a substitute reported for it which I do 
not believe any member of the Judiciary Committee will vote for, a 
bill that I do not think has had fair treatment, shall be fixed so that 
the Judiciary Committee can tell us whether they are willing to vote 
for the bill they reported. I avow here and now that I do not believe 
asingle member of the Judiciary Committee will vote for their own 
bill, and that they sought to make a burlesque of what I regard as a 
very serious matter. But I wanta day fixed for the debate on that 
subject; and I shall now ask that the second Monday in December 
next shall be set apart for which to make the bill a ial order, so 
that the Judiciary Committee, myself, the Senator from Connecticut, 
and all of us can have a fair hearing upon the subject. I make that 


motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (S. 2578) to prohibit members of Congress from acting as attor- 
neys or employés for railroad companies holding charters, or having 
received grant of lands or pecuniary aid from the United States, with a 
view to its being made a order. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill for that purpose? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BECK. - I move that the bill be postponed until the second Mon- 
day of December next and be made the special order for that day. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds of the Senators present voting 
in the affirmative). d 

MARY F. POTTS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Some time since the bill (S. 244) for the relief of 
Mary F. Potts was passed at a time when I did not havean opportaniiy 
of recording my objection to it. It was passed on the 7th of June, and 
on the 9th of June I made a motion to reconsider. I have examined 
somewhat into the case, as much as I have had the opportunity, and 
while I am opposed to the extension of patent rights by special bills 
such as this, I do not feel justified in delaying the bill or asking any 
further consideration than simply to record my judgment that these 
bills ought not to pass. I will, therefore, withdraw my motion to re- 
consider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the bill been passed? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill was passed on the 7th of June, and on 
the 9th I made a motion to reconsider, and no action has been had upon 
that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Missouri withdrawing the motion to reconsider? 

Mr. CULLOM. Has the bill passed the other House? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has not the other 
House, but passed the Senate. If there be no objection, the motion to 

-reconsider is withdrawn. The bill has been passed by the Senate and 
will be sent to the other House. 


TWELFTH MICHIGAN VOLUNTEERS, 


Mr. CONGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6983) for the relief of certain soldiers of the Twelfth 
i ial or- 


Michigan Volunteer Infantry dishonorably ot under 
ders War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, dated a 
1866. e bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 


with an amendment favorably June 29, Report No. 1406, made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] from that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill indicated by 
him 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the bill be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 

proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported from 

the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of War be, and r 
rable ee of the soldiers therein named; and to 
nese ee TVC 


chael Com; regory, Company B; Ser- 
ts Collins — and rge S. Foster, st ag pool ; and Alfred Doolit- 
Be Company H, Hull M. Cross and Lewis M. Kope, Company K, and each 


2 and as if said special orders numbered 92 had never been 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. X} 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
amendment to be and the bill to be read a third time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So far as I understand the report I am in favor of 
the bill, and I do not wish to interfere with my friend from Michigan 
who has it in charge, but I desire to suggest to him that at this stage 
in the session the chance is 100 to 1 that the bill will not get signed, 
and then it will have to begin all over again in the House of Represent- 
atives or here; and it would be much better for the interests of these 
soldiers to let the bill stand just where it is on the Calendar, 

Mr. CONGER. I accept that. I hope the bill will pass, when I 
shall immediately move to reconsider the vote and leave it on the Cal- 
endar on the motion to reconsider, and at the next session that motion 
can be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can make the motion 
to reconsider now. i 

Mr. CONGER. I do not wish to move a reconsideration until the 
bill is declared passed. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CONGER. I now move to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was , and let the bill be put upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Michigan moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was ‘The motion to re- 
consider will be entered, and the bill will remain on the Calendar. 


BENJAMIN P. LOYALL. 


Mr. MAHONE. I ask the Senate to take up the bill (S. 2848) for 
the relief of Benjamin P. Loyall. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear what it is. i 

Mr. MAHONE. It is simply a bill for the removal of political dis- 
abilities. 

Mr. ALLISON. That statement is sufficient. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, two- 
thirds of the Senators present voting in the affirmative. 


H. W. SHIPLEY. 


Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I ask theSenate to consent to take up 
Senate bill 1342, a local bill for a constituent of mine, reported unani- 
mously from the Committee on Clai 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better not take it up now. We 
can take it up early at the next session. It is impossible for it to pass 
the other House at this session. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations has been working very hard, and I think he ought to 
allow this little bill to go through. It does not interfere with him. It 
is the only bill which I have asked to take up from the Calendar. It 
rted unanimously from the Committee on Claims by the Sen- 


was repo: 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE]. It is recommended by the 


Department. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall be willing to take it up on the second day 
of the next session. 

Mr. MITCH of Oregon, I move to take it up now. 


Mr. ALLISON. I object to taking it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A majority may take up the bill. 
The motion is in order. 

Mr, ALLISON. I know it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A bill on the Calendar is open to a 
motion. The Senator from Oregon moves that the Senate to 
the consideration of the bill B 1342) for the relief of H. W. Shipley. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the bill read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. For information. 

ThePRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read for information, 
subject to objection. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can not consider that bill. It is useless to 
stealer it at this ame om Bo t 5 833 
r. MITCHELL, of Oregon. e Secre is not reading the 
as reported from the committee, There is no $7,000 about it. It is 

$2,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Committee 
on Claims will be read. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. That would not facilitate the matter. I think 
the Senator had better not press the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. If there is objection I withdraw my 
motion. i 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think the Senator had better not press it now, 
but take it up at the beginning of the next session. Í 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is withdrawn. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CALL. Iask the consent of the Senate to take up a resolution 
reported from the Committee on Contingent Expenses, which the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] requested me in his absence to 
call up. I ask that the resolution be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Pending that, I move that the Senate take a recess 
for one hour. 


Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator will allow the resolution to come up. 


Mr. ALLISON, e can consider it after the recess. I make that 
motion. ji 
RECESS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 


the Senate take a recess for one hour. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate took a recess until 2 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., at which 
hour it reassembled. 


NOTIFICATION TO. THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr, EDMUNDS and Mr. HARRIS, of the joint committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States and notify him that Con- 
gress was ready to adjourn, appeared at the bar of the Senate; and 

Mr. EDMUNDS said: Mr. President, the committee of the two 
Houses appointed to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that the two Houses had completed the business of this 
session and were ready to adjourn unless he should have some farther 
communication to make have performed that duty, and are informed 
by the President that he has no further communication to make, and 
that he congratulates the two Houses on the termination of their labors. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had to the amendment of the 
Senate to the resolution of the House fixing a day for final adjourn- 


ment. 

The m also announced that the Speaker of the House had ap- 
pointed Mr. DLAY one of the managers of the conference on the 
part of the House on the joint resolution (H. Res. 89) providing for the 
distribution of the Official Register of the United States in the place 

the joint 


of Mr. BARKSDALE, excused. 
The message further announced that the House had 

resolution (S. R. 82) making additional appropriation for purchase of 

site for Congressional Library. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution reported by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] from the 
Committee on Rules July 29, 1886, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

5 Ray dow pomes = aid be, aea Ag beby, continued and au- 

D; e recess e necessary expen: 
8 be paid out ot the Saser he ran — of the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Where does that come from ? 

Thè PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis reported by the Committee on 
Rules, and is made necessary by the rules, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


R. A. FENNELL. 


Mr. CALL. I wish to call up the resolution for the relief of Mr. 
Fennell, which was reported from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution named 
by him. It will be read. < 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, Thatone month’s pay, from 15th April to the 15th May, be 3 b; 
Secretary of the Senate, out of the contingent fand of the Senate, to A. 
nell, a messenger removed from office. 

Mr, PLUMB. I move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator to withdraw that motion until I can 
make a statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas with- 
draw the motion? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. Fennell was the messenger of the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims, of which my colleague [Mr. Jox xs, of Florida] 
was chairman. He was discharged early in the beginning of a month 
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the 
en- 


fear the Senator from Florida is mistak 


for the purpose of appointing another employé, without any kind of 
fault on his part. The Committee on Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, in consideration of that fact, reported this resolution, proposing to 
allow him a month’s pay, being the month at the beginning of which, 
as I understand the matter, he was discharged. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But, Mr. President, a great many other messen- 
gers have been discharged; and are we to set the precedent of giving 
them all a month's pay? 

Mr. CALL. It has been uniſormly done, I understand. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think so. 

Mr. CALL. It was done when we came into power. I have a very 
distinct remembrance that a month’s extra pay was allowed every dis- 
missed employé of the Republican party when the Democrats ob- 
tained control of the Senate. - 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. CALL. I appeal to the record. It is unquestionably so. 

Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to lay on the table is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If that be true, then I should not object; but I 
en. 

Mr. CALL. Iam not. The Senator is unquestionably mistaken. 
There are a number of Senators here who can verify the fact. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to know a little more about it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Perhaps somebody ean state. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have ordinarily been opposed to these donations, 
which appear to me in the light of gratuities, but there are special cir- 
cumstances in this case which seem to me to entitle Mr. Fennell to com- 
passion and sympathy. 

He was, as has been stated, a messenger who was appointed, as lam 
advised, upon the recommendation of the colleague of the Senator who 
offered the resolution, and had every reason to believe that he would 
be retained at least until the close of the pending session; but from 
circumstances with which we are all familiar the influence which was 
behind him was withdrawn, and he was consequently discharged. 

One of the relatives of Mr. Fennell, it may be his sister, called upon 
me and stated the circumstances in connection with his service and with 
his condition. I am advised and believe that he is in a critical and in- 
firm condition of health, without the means of support, and deprived 
of the income which he had just reason to believe he would continue 
to receive, as I said, until the expiration at Jeast of this session of Con- 


gress. 

Believing that this case is entirely outside of the ordinary claim for 
gratuities, I shall, if I have the opportunity, vote with great pleasure 
for the resolution offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I certainly, after this statement. 
that it is not a precedent, have no objection to the resolution, but I am 
very much afraid, from having examined the Jaw in regard to another 
resolution to pay all the session employés and clerks of Senators and 
everybody else a month’s extra pay, that the statute absolutely forbids 
it, and that if this resolution passes and the Secretary of the Senate 
pays the money his account will be that much short under the law at 
the Treasury Department. 

After the explanation which has been made by the two Senators, that 
is the only difficulty I have, if it be not a precedent; but I am very 
much afraid on having examined the law yesterday about the general 
resolution that this payment of extra compensation—it may be that 
there is a distinction between extra compensation and a gratuity, I do 
not know what the form of the resolution is—but it is clear that the 
law is that neither House can pay out of its contingent fund any extra 
compensation to any of its employés by any resolution of its own, for 
the law forbids it. 

If this falls within the provision—I do not say that it does, but I am 
afraid it does—it can not be done. If it does not, I certainly, after the 
statement made by the Senatoy from Florida, shall not object. 

Mr. CALL. I do not think the Senator from Vermont need have any 
trouble about that. If the law is operative to restrain this body from 
exercising its constitutional function of making an appropriation, of 
which I do not think there is any doubt, it certainly does not relate to 
the case of a person who is not an officer of the United States, and to 
whom Congress votes something from some consideration which moves 
them, whatever it may be. This is certainly not extra compensation in 
the sense of being paid to any person in the service of the United States, 
for this person has been discharged and is not in the service of the United 
States, and therefore the law cannot apply to him. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That may possibly help him out. I make no ob- 
jection; only it may be that he will not get his money. 

Mr. CALL. It is a case of extraordinary merit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
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R. 46) accepting from Julia Dent Grant and William H. Vanderbilt 
objects of value and art presented by various foreign governments to the 
late General Ulysses S. Grant. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the House to 
print the special intelligence report by Lieutenant Kimball and Naval 
Cadet Capp upon the progress of the Canal. 

The message further announced that the House had concurred in 
the amendments of -the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 120) to 
print the annual bulletins of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the Official Register of the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES OFFICIAL REGISTER. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
— amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 89) providing for 


distribution of the Official Register of the United States, having met, after 
fulland free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
ve Houses as follows: 
t the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 and 2, 
CHAS. F. MANDERSON, 
JOS. R. HA 4 
A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOS. W. REED, 
JOHN M, FARQUHAR, 
3 JOHN V. L. FINDLAY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was concurred in. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess until five 
minutes before 4 o’clock. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before that is done, I ask to present a report from a 
conference committee. x 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. PLUMB submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of 4he two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. “making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30,1887, and for other purposes,“ having met, after 
full and free conference have been unable to agree. 

H. L. DAWES, 

P. B. PLUMB, 

A. P. GORMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


L 
BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Mr. CALL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the joint resolution of the House to pay the employés of the Senate 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘There is a conference report pending. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We have not concluded this yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the committee of con- 
ference has been read. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before any question is put on it I wish to make a 
statement. 

This report, according to the ordinary parliamentary usage, should 
first have been made to the House of Representatives. It may have 
been made there, but the Senate has not yet been advised of the action 
of that body. However, in view of the impending adjournment, it is 
proper that it should be made here, in order that the Senate may be 
advised of the result of the conference and of the reason for the disagree- 
ment reported. 

The Senate amended what is known as the fortification bill by in- 
serting two sections, substantially connected with each other, provid- 
ing for the procuring by the Government from American manufacturers 
of forgings suitable for large guns and the finishing of those guns by 
the Government. ‘That was done upon the theory that this country 
was in great need of proper means for coast defense, and that the one 
prime thing necessary to make that defense was the possession of guns 
of proper caliber. 

Steel guns above 6-inch caliber have not yet been successfully made 
in the United States, not because the country is lacking in material or 
lacking in the skill, but because there has not yet been a demand for, 
and there is not yet in existence on this continent machinery suitable 
for, their manufacture. The machinery suitable for their manufacture 
is of a kind larger and different from that required for the ordinary 
manufacture of the products of iron. 

In order to secure the production of these guns in this country it was 
deemed necessary that there should be inducements offered to American 
manufacturers in the way of contracts for the manufacture of guns which 
should enable them to erect and putin operation the necessary machinery 
for the manufacture of large ordnance. 

With a greater length of seacoast than any other country in the 
world the United States is absolutely without any means of defending 
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it, The ordinary fort and vessel can be in a measure improvised, but 
guns, of large caliber especially, can not be produced at short notice 
nor without long previous preparation. : 

It was to meet this demand, so conspicuously existing now, that the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate and the Senate adopted the 
amendments to the fortification bill providing for entering upon the 
manufacture of these large caliber guns. 

The House conferees, while admitting the necessity, decided that it 
was wise to let the matter go over; they thought that the country could 
wait; and they were not willing to agree to anything unless it might 
be the appropriation of a very small sum of money to indulge in some 
more experiments. . 

The Senate conferees, believing that experiments enough had been 
made and that what we wanted now was to avail ourselves of the ex- 
periments already made in the manufacture of ordnance which will be 
useful for purposes of national defense, declined to agree to any prop- 
osition limiting the operations of this appropriation bill merely for the 
purpose of further investigation. 

So the issue was sharply drawn between the Senate on the one side 
proposing what was conceded everywhere to be a practicable measure for 
the manufacture of needed ordnance for the defense of the country, and 
the action of the House declining to enter upon that question, and pro- 

ng in lieu of it merely that we should go on and do something more 
in the nature of inquiry. 

It is not necessary at this late hour to enlarge upon this subject. 
The question can not be considered now. There is no prospect that any 
other conference committee would be able to agree at this session. Yet 
accepting the suggestion of the House conferees, who p that this 
whole subject might come up better after the fall elections had taken 
place in connection with the bill as it passed the Senate, at the proper 
time I shall move that the Senate accede to the request of the House 
for an additional conference and appoint conferees who may meet in the 
early days of the next session of Congress. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, the substance of all this is that the 
fortification bill for the year fails. Of course in December there might 
be a bill passed applying to the remaining six months of the year. Is 
that contemplated? 

Mr. PLUMB. No; not at all. I do not contemplate it. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Nothing at all for this year? 


Mr. PLUMB. This will result in the entire failure of the fortifica- - 


tion appropriation bill for the fiscal year, unless Congress shall take it 
up at the su ing session and pass an appropriation bill for what 
will then remain of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There being nothing pressing before the Senate at 
thismoment, and this being a subject, in my opinion, of very great 
importance, I desire to say a few words about it. 

For many years we have done nothing toward the fortifications along 
the coast except to cut grass and occasionally to put up a brick that 
has fallen down or clear outa ditch. For many years nothing has 
been given toward the renewal of the old works or to build substantial 
new ones. i 

The bill came here this year from the House giving ‘‘ for the protec- 
tion, preservation, and repair of fortifications and other works of de- 
fense, for which there been no special appropriation available,” 
(there being no such other works), $100,000; the sum ‘‘to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War.“ That is the old standard 
appropriation, under which they painted a fence, cleaned a ditch, cut 
down a little grass, and put some black paint upon some honeycombed 
old gun along the fortifications and on top of some of our great works 
around our great harbors—notably I remember Fort Columbus, in New 
York Harbor, where stand clumsy, old, useless iron guns, which they 
dare not fire upon the ramparts lest they shake the walls down. 

The best of the forts have an 8-foot wall of granite, thinning down to 
5 feet, through three of which walls the modern rifle will send its pro- 
jectile. Some people think we can rely upon a sand bank. The largest 
steel rifles made will send their projectiles of 1,200 to 1,800 pounds 
through 70 feet of sand. 

The upshot of it is that we are absolutely defenseless, so fur as coast 
defenses are concerned, against modern ships of war, avhich can have 
their own sweet will sailing through the entrances of our great harbors. 
By carefully compiled statistics they may safely anchor at Portland, 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, and other great cities under the reach 
of our guns, with property to the amount of $4,500,000,000, these res 
alin being taken from the official returns of taxable property in those 
cities, 

I need not discuss the condition of our Navy. We are not quite so 
badly off there, because we have a few respectable ships of the third, 
fourth, or fifth class, and we have an excellent body of officers, and we 
have as many as the great numberof about thirty steel guns very nearly 
done for the armament of the Navy, a large majority of which are of 
the smallest size known in the use of the Navy. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not one gun for a State. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is not one gun fora State. A 6-inch steel gun 
carries a 100-pound projectile, and in the Washington navy-yard we 
are finishing up about thirty guns, the majority of them of the smaller 


size. The work, though it is of limited extent, has been admirably 
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done; but the heavy, rough forged parts-of the 8 and 10 inch guns have 
been bought abroad, and we are absolutely dependent upon the mercy 


of foreign contractors for any guns we may make of the larger size. 

We have certain naval vessels nearly or quite complete. Proposals 
are about to be issued for the construction of several more. A bill has 
just both Houses providing for two fine armored cruisers and an- 
other lighter one, and also for completing the armament of the moni- 
tors. Several thousand tons of armor (not armament) are called for by 
these various vessels, a large quantity of heavy ordnance for the arm- 
ing of them, and we have forbidden, in the bill for the increase of the 
Navy, the p of these articles abroad. But in the meantime 
there is not a manufacturing establishment in the United States that 
can make them, nor is there one that will contract to make them under 
the ordinary terms of an appropriation bill, because no wise manufact- 
urer would put in a new plant costing $600,000 or a million dollars or 
more to build these guns depending upon an annual appropriation by 
Congress. No sensible man would do it; no man ought to do it. 

We are building a few large guns by the leave of foreign countries, 
which can be forbidden in a moment by their own governments refus- 
ing to let us have those rough But it is an essential element in 
national defense that we shall be able to make our own weapons of de- 
fense. The Army has not one single high-power modern gun. Ithas 
some very nice little field pieces of steel; it has a large number of old 
15-inch and 10-inch guns, &c., old cast-iron admirable in their 
time, and it hasabout two hundred 10-inch Columbiads altered down 
to 8-inch rifles, which can not take a heavy charge of powder and are 
only useful for perhaps a thousand yards against vessels of the third 
or fourth class, 

What then shall be done? Everybody says it is a matter of very 
great importance; everybody says we are helpless. There are several 

Ways of beginning to do this work. One is that the Government shall 
build its own great forging factories. That is not economical. That 
is not what the Government ought to undertake. Another plan is that 
the Government shall go into partnership with certain private manu- 
facturers in the mauufacture of a complete gun. That has been tried 
and has been a failure, economically and otherwise—a failure under 
foreign governments, 

Another plan is to divide the work, that each may be a check upon 
the other, and that the er coarser and heavier work which can 
be done in private establishments shall be given out by contract, re- 

to the Government the fine work of finishing, so that we may 
have some shops to depend upon ourselves, and that we may not require 
of private manufacturers so heavy a plant. 

The amendments which the Senate put on the fortification bill were 
in accordance with the experience of every European nation that has 
done anything, and they have all done a great deal in this direction, 
and in accordance with the recommendations of board after board that 
has been appointed upon this and kindred questions for a series of years 
past, all of which has been considered and summed up by your Com- 
mittee on Coast Defenses and your Select Committee on Ordnance and 
War Ships; so that when a person refuses the proposition the Senate 
put upon the bill without offering any substitute for it, he simply de- 
clares that, no matter how defenseless or unprovided the country may 
be, we will do absolutely nothing. 

The bill as passed by the House made a pretense of doing something 
in this direction: 

For the armament of seacoast fortifications, including the procurement of 
steel forgings for the manufacture of heavy guns; for ~ 1 2 
les, fuses, powder, implements, the materials for which shall all be of Amer- 
ican product ioti, their trial and proof, and the testing of improvements of the 
ene all necessary expenses incident thereto, $500,000, to be available until 

pended. ? 

We have gone on wasting a similar sum fora series of years. For 
*‘theprocurement of steel forgings, for the manufacture of heavy guns,” 
the materials for which shall all be of American production. Those 
who drewand who were instrumental in passing that bill knew perfectly 
well that it was a faree, because those heavy parts can not be made in 
the United States, and we have been buying them abroad. The only 
practical step toward getting them made in America, which the Senate 
put im the bill, we understand is absolutely and positively rejected. It 
is demanded that the whole bill shall fail unless it can be passed in that 
shape, which is absurd, and knowr to be so; a mere pretense for an 
election campaign or for some other purpose, I do not know what, 

The only practical provision in the bill as passed by the House was 
the one to keep the old forts swept at a cost of $100,000, and $20,000 
for torpedo experiments and for practical instruction; and yet we are 
told by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations that if the 
Morrison resolution shall become a law, which of course is exceedingly 
doubtful, there will be, indeed there will be substantially anyhow, 
$100,000,000 applicable to the reduction of the bonded debt of the 
United States. The Republican administration in its closing months 
saved up its revenue and did not purchase bonds. The new Demo- 


cratic administration for about nine months followed a similar course, 
until we have a very large surplus in the Treasury. 

Whether the Morrison resolution shall pass or not, without any doubt 
there will be æ very considerable reduction in the debt. We are em- 
barrassed by our riches; we are burdened by the superabundance of 
our revenue, and a new party, or an old party rather, has come into 


power without a very definite policy upon matters of national con- 


cern, not concerning finance, not agreed concerning the tariff, 
and indeed if agreed upon anything I am unable to recall it at this 
identical moment. It is a party in search of a war-cry, a party that 
will be glad to command the enthusiastic support of the American 

ple if it has an opportunity. The Republicans of the Senate, and I am 
bound to say that the majority at least of the Democratic Senators, 
are willing to offer to men who assume to lead the party an oppor- 
tunity to make a reputation, an opportunity to command popular sup- 
port and ss, eyo enthusiasm, an opportunity to adopt a really 
national and and strong policy in some What are they 
at, I wonder? What do they mean when they seek to keep down an 
appropriation bill by rejecting items of this sort? Do they make any 
sensible appeal to the groundlings in behalf of real economy? Wead- 
vise, I advise, everybody advises who stops to think—the very able man 
who is now waiting for his grave was one of the strongest to advise— 
that among matters of great national concern which commanded the 
support of the people unanimously was this matter of defense—coast 
defense and naval defense. I believe that nothing more acceptable to 
the American people could have been done, and yet I doubt very much 
whether the House of Representatives (I may say that much) will be 
allowed to even take a vote upon the question—by some singular com- 
bination of reasons. 

The bill as amended by the Senate devoted $6,000,000 to beginning 
the work of making heavy guns. In addition to that is the work, which 
must be begun by and by, of building new forts on a new plan along 
the coast, iron turrets, or defenses covered by sloping and curved armor, 
and numerous buildings, erections, and contrivances which are abso- 
lutely indispensable toward torpedo defenses, &c., but these things are 
largely omitted. Nothing is being done for armor. The new ships 
can not bearmored by American products, and yet the Secretary of the 
Navy is forbidden to buy any other. The revised bill provided for 
$6,000,000; that there might bea contract made for not to exceed 10,000 
tons of rough-bored, -turned, and tempered forged steel suitable 
for heavy guns, in such lots and of such descriptions as the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War might agree upon, the money to 
be available for six years. 

Not one dollar of that would be expended during the next year or 
year and a half, but if that should stand as a law, giving out from noth- 
ing to a million and a half eee wee fea tere the next six 
years, there are several great establishments in the United States which 
would very gladly make the necessary plant at a cost of from six hun- 
dred thousand to a million and a half dollars. They will not do it de- 
pending upon annual appropriations; it is perfectly well known by the 
unanimous testimony of all, and I say every sensible business man 
knows it. If we make that contract we shall have at least one or two 
or three hundred guns, depending upon the size—of the smaller ones 
more, of the larger ones less—within four or five years; but, what is of 
more consequence, we shall have within our own borders the possibility 
of arming ourselves, which we have not now. I say the universal judg- 
ment of all men of military and other experience abroad, of all manu- 
facturers at home, demands some such process of legislation as this, and 
yet ive are absolutely refused the very first step in it. The Democratic 
party has missed an opportunity to commend itself to the respect and 
enthusiastic support of the American people by doing what is really a 
great national and indispensable work. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not care to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of this general question at this time; but I think it proper to 
say a few words in reply to what the Senator from Connecticut and the 
Senator from Kansas, my colleagues on the committee of conference, 
have said in relation to this matter. As they know, I am personally 
very heartily in favor of a large appropriation upon this account; and 
I think it would be very unfortunate indeed if the failure to agree upon 
an appropriation of $6,000,000 to begin this great work should be treated 
from a political standpoint. I have not found any member of this body 
or any other body that has conferred upon this subject who has treated 
it as a political matter. 

The great trouble is, as all admit, that for twenty years past you 
have neglected the coast defenses. No ample provision has been made 
for the construction of guns or to encourage manufacturers to make the 
best classes of steel. All admit that it should be done speedily, but 
there is great distrust as to the ability of the officers in charge, the 
Army officers and the ordnance officers, to carry out this great work. 
There is a very serious division as to whether this large expenditure 
should be placed in their hands or placed in the hands of a board of 
experts consisting of Army officers and civilians. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Maryland ought to state in that con- 
nection, what he knows very well to be true, that the Senate conferees 
offered to yield all questions of control, substantially in accordance with 
the ideas of the House conterees, if only the amount was retained and 
if the plan which the Senate had proposed could be preserved. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is true, but it was only in the very late hours 
of the session, within twenty-four hours, that we were able to reach 
the point when such a proposition could be made; and the conferees on 
the part of the House claimed that there was not time to consider it 
and put it into such shape as to make the provision effective. 

My friend from Kansas knows perfectly well that this question is not 
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to be settled upon party issues. It is one that is broader than that; 
and I only rose to protest against this debate and the statements of my 
friend from Connecticut and my friend from Kansas, which might pos- 
sibly jeopardize a great interest which we all have at heart by giving 
it a political turn. 

Mr. PLUMB. I certainly did not give any turn of politics to it at 


all. Ispokesimply upon the basis of what the Senate had done, and 
in the Senate, as | understood, there was no division on party grounds. It 
is true the committee on the part of the Senate was controlled by the 
Republican party, as the Senate itself is at the present time, but there 
was no suggestion of politics in the debate, and all I said was in justi- 
fication of the position of the Senate as a Senate without reference to 
the party in control of it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Idid not mean to do the Senator injustice, but the 
Senator from Connecticut did say the Democratic party had lost a great 
opportunity in ndt permitting this work to goon. It was only in re- 

y to that remark I made the suggestion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I gave due credit, I think, to the Republican Sen- 
ate that it acted without distinction of party in this matter and with 
broad and patriotic views, and I do not know where else to charge it 
if not to charge it to certain Democratic influences. The projectspoken 
of by the two Senators of committing this work of the Army and Navy 
to a board, depriving the two Secretaries of the part we had assigned 
3 in the bill, is another proposed vote of want of confidence in the 

inet. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to say in regard to that, that while that mat- 
ter was not discussed at any very great length, the general proposition 
was that if we could agree upon the amount and the plan in substan- 
tial accordance with what the Senate had done a should be con- 
stituted, of which the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy should 
be ex oficio members, consisting as well of some members of the Army 
and Navy as of some civilians. In other words, the Senate conferees 
said, ‘‘ We do not care so much about that question of detail of the 
personnel of the management, provided always we can secure an appro- 
priation of the money and the entering by the Government on this work 
zealously,” and so we were willing to yield everything in that particular 
in order to get the substantial object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Except for a possible discourtesy to the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy I should not object to that. If 
that be eliminated from it and the board be composed as the Senator 
has ted, of course my objection and the objection of every sensi- 
ble friend of the measure will be gone, provided only that the substan- 
tial thing be done by whatever reasonable method. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senatorfrom Kansasif he will allow this mat- 
ter to be informally laid aside to consider a House resolution ? 

Mr. PLUMB. What House resolution is that? 

Mr. CALL. A joint resolution for paying the employés the remain- 
der of this month’s salary. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have no objection to that, provided that resolution 
is not proposed to be amended in such a way as to give an additional 
month’s pay to everybody. 

Mr. CALL. We can take it up and vote on it. 

Mr. PLUMB. 1 shall have something to say about it. 

Mr. CALL. The proposition is only that the balance of this month’s 
salary may be paid to the employés of the two Houses, The month 
has already been commenced. : 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not wish to take any division on that unless 
there be something substantially Sar ing to give extra pay. 

Mr. CALL. I do not propose that. 

Mr. PLUMB. We have not got through with the fortification mat- 
ter yet. Since the Senator from Maryland | Mr. GORMAN] seems to be 
somewhat sensitive about the responsibility of this measure having been 
cast upon the House of Representatives, I wish to say in connection with 
his remark that for twenty years there has been a neglect of this sub- 
ject; that it is only within a recent period that there seems to have been 
a consensus of opinion as to the kind of guns that ought to be manu- 
factured. In other words, the inventive skill of the world has not till 
within the last three or four years determined finally as to the character 
of the best kind of gun to be made and the best material to be used 
ſor it. 

Finally, it seems now to be conceded that steel is that material; and 
in the mean time the quality of steel manufactured has become a great 
deal better than it was formerly. All this has been going on in the do- 
main of experiment, and so there is always something to be said in favor 
of waiting; that is, at all events as against the proposition to do a great 
deal. Undoubtedly we might have done something heretofore, but the 
Senate will bear in mind that the two Houses of Congress have been 
heretofore, as they are now, divided from each other in a political way; 
that for over ten years, with two exceptions, the House of Representa- 
tives has not been in accord with the Senate politically. Once the 
House was Democratic when the Senate was also under the control of 
that party; and but once within the last twelve years the House has 
been Republican at a time when the Senate was also Republican. 
While the House and the Senate have been controlled by different po- 
litical parties it has seemed to be entirely impossible to get any concord 
whatever, the House insisting (whether well or ill I will not now un- 


dertake to say) thatit was not wise and prudent to commit the admin- 
istration of this great question to Republican officials. 

All I want to say now in that connection is to point to the different 
treatment which has been accorded to a Democratic administration by 
a Republican Senate. The Republican Senate has voted unanimously 
to give to the Secretary of the Navy a fund of three and a half million 
dollars for the purpose of adding to the Navy, and an appropriation 
which involved practically an agreement to appropriate $8,000,000 
more. It has also proposed to commit to Democratic officials $6,000,000 
for the purpose of the manufacture of guns, and in every way in which 
it has touched upon this question of appropriations and upon the re- 
sponsibility of administration it has given on freely of the public reve- 
nues and as freely committed discretion to the Democratic administra- 
tion as it ever proposed to do to a Republican administration. I think 
that much the Senator from Maryland will himself cheerfully admit. 

When I say that, I say it for the purpose of emphasizing the fact which 
the Senator himself said, though in connection with what I thought to 
be a reflection on a former administration, that this question need not 
be and ought not to be a partisan question at all, and that every man, 
whether he be a Republican or a Democrat, ought to agree, in the first 
place, that the United States ought to have a good navy, one commen- 
surate not only with its power but with the exposed situation of its 
commerce and the necessities of its people, and that it also should have 
an adequate system of coast defense, in order that the great ions 
of the people may be protected against the possible contingencies of 
foreign war. i 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 1386) for the 
completion of a public building at Fort Scott, Kans,, with an amend- 
ment; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 5 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 9116) to provide for holding terms of United States 
courts at Texarkana, Ark., and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 215) to provide for printing the third an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled joint resolutions; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the 
Official Register of the United States; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 120) to print the annual bulletins of the 
Bureau of Ethnology; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 82) making additional appropriation for pur- 
chase of site for Congressional Library. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 9116) to provide for holding terms of United States 
courts at Texarkana, Ark., aud for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 215) to provide for printing the third 
annual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT FORT SCOTT. 

Mr. PLUMB. Lask that the bill (S. 1386) for the completion of a 
public building at Fort Scott, Kans., returned from the House of Rep- - 
resentatives with an amendment, may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course will be taken. 

PAY OF EMPLOYÉS. 

Mr. CALL. Is there anything before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No bill is before the Senate. No 
action is required on the report of the committee of conference on the 
fortification bill. 

Mr. CALL. I move to take up for consideration the joint resolution 
of the House relative to the payment of employés for this month. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before that motion is put I ask to have the resolution 
read for information. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until a quarter before 4 o'clock. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator from Vermont will withdraw that 
fora moment. I appeal to the Senator. We have commenced the 
month of August. These employés have been here serving us, and it 
is only the fair thing for us to consider the propriety of giving them 
now pay for the month upon which they have already entered. That 
is all, and I think there is a large majority of the Senate disposed to 
do it. f 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw my motion for a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I renew it. I do not think the question is of suffi- 
cient importance to come up at this time and in view of the fact, which 
is undoubtedly well known, that there is no quorum here, as will be 
disclosed if the question is called for, as it certainly will be 

Mr. CALL. Then we can not adjourn. 


, ; | a < 
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Mr. PLUMB. That is another question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This resolution can not pass, because it is wrong 
in my opinion and in the ee of a great many other people; andin 
view of some messages that may come from the House I move to take 
a recess until fifteen minutes past 3. 

Mr. CALL. I hope that motion will be voted down. 

RECESS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until 3 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m. 

Mr. CALL. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the call is too late. 
A recess is taken until a quarter after 3 o’clock. 

The Senate took a recess until 3 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m., at 
which time it reassembled. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TOWLES, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 46) accepting from Julia Dent Grant 
and William H. Vanderbilt objects of value and art presented by va- 
rious foreign governments to the late General Ulysses S. Grant; and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

PROPOSED RECESS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess until five 
minutes before 4 o’clock. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator that we had better make it 
ten or fifteen minutes before 4. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly it is 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why? 

Mr. HARRIS. I can not tell why, but there may be reasons. We 
do not now know whether there will or will not be reasons, and there- 
fore I think it safer to say ten minutes before 4. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate take a recess until five minutes before 4 o’clock. 

Sa uestion being ng put, a division was called for; and the ayes were 5. 

Does the Senator insist on a further count? 

Me EDMUNDS. I do, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Those opposed to the motion will 
rise and stand until y are counted. 

Eleven Senators rose in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no quorum voting. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before that is done—— - 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Nothing can be done-now but to call the roll. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nothing is in order but the calling 
of the roll, under the rule. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Allison, Cullom, MeMillan, wyer, 
Beck, Edmunds, Mahone, Sewell, 
Blair, Gibson, Manderson, A 
Brown, Gorman, Mitchell of Oreg., Vest, 
Butler, Gray, er, Walthall, 

11 Plumb, Whitthorne. 
Cockrell, 1 h, 
Colquitt, is, Ransom, 
Conger, er of Nevada, Saulsbury, 


Mr. WALTHALL (when Mr. GEORGE’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. GEORGE] is quite unwell, and unable to be here to-day. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Thirty- three Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess until six min- 
utes before 4 o’clock. 

Mr. HARRIS. We can me take a recess without aquorum. We 
can adjourn from day to da, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. A arate wis an adjournment, and it has been 
held that—— 

Mr. HARRIS. A recess is not an adjournment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is merely a continuance of the sitting. There 
is no doubt about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw the motion for the present. 


PROPOSED RECESS—WANT OF A QUORUM. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I renew my motion to take a recess until six 
minutes before 4 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that under 
the language of the rule a motion for a recess is not in order under 
these circumstances. The rule will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whenever upon such roll-call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not 
present, a majority of the a 5 may direct the t-at-Arms to 
request, an pel the attendance of the absent Senators, 

ng its execution, 
on, except to adjourn, 


d, when necessary, to 
which order shall be determined wi without debate; and 
and until a quorum shall 


be present, no debate nor 
in order, 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. That is, pending the execution of the order to 
bring in the absent Senators. No such order has been made, and the 
Senate may suspend making such an order as long as it likes. The 
motion for a recess is inside of the motion to adjourn, and a motion to 
adjourn includes the right of the Senate to suspend its sitting for a 
few minutes if it wishes to do so, I submit to the Chair; but if an 
SHH fs been made to bring in absent Senators, the Chair would be 
right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The language of clause 3 of Rule V 
being that, Whenever upon such roll-call it shall be ascertained that 
a quorum is not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the 
attendance of the absent Senators, which order shall be determined with- 
out debate; and pending its execution, and until a quoram shall be 
present, no debate nor motion, except to axe urn, shall be in order,” 
after the want of a quorum is ascertained the Chair is of the opinion 
that no debate or motion except to adjourn and to compel the attend- 
ance of absent Senators would be in order. The Chair would be very 
glad to rule otherwise. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish with great respect to submit to the Chair 
that his inclination of ion is contrary to the continuous practice of 
the Senate, and I submit with great respect that the Chair has over- 
looked the arrangement of this sentence. It is that— 

Whenever upon such roll-call itshall be ascertained that a quorum is not pres- 
ent a majority of the Senators present may 

They are not obliged to— 


direct the Se t- at· Arms to request, and when neccessary, to compel the at- 
ee of the absent Senators, which order shall be determined without de- 
ed EE 


Then comes a semicolon— 
and pending its execution, and util a quorum shall be present 

That is while that order is being executed— 
no debate nor motion, except to adjourn, shall be in order. 

Now, the Senate has the 5 it may, but the sue does not gay 
it shall; and the Senate not having chosen to direct the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to send for the absentees, the last clause of the rule, which says 
that ‘‘ pending the execution of that order no motion shall be in pratt 
except a motion to adjourn,’’ does not apply to the case now, 
the Senate has not made any order directing the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
request the attendance of the absent members. I submit, with great 
respect to the Chair, therefore, as I certainly shall not appeal, to con- 
sane the way that stands in the rule and the uniform practice of the 


Mr. HARRIS. I know this question is not debatable, but by the 
express terms of the rule, when the absence of a quorum has been dis- 
closed, there are but two motions which are in order. The one is for a 
call of the Senate and the other is to adjourn. That is the express lit- 
eralism of the rule. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator can find me in the rule any other mo- 
tion that is in order according to the letter of it I shall be glad for him 
to inform me of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let me read itagain, Mr. President. Rule XXII 
provides: 

When a 8 is pending no motion shall be received but 


To 
are ——:: tad when the —— i shall bo to” 
8 


Here was a pending question on the motion of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CALL]. Therefore we are within that rule. Now we come to the 
quorum rule: 

Whenever upon such roll-call— 


The question of a quorum being raised— 


it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not erence gerd of 8 
present aoe direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to request, and, when n pap prema ie 

compel the attendance of the absent Senators, which order shall be d ned 
without debate; and pending its execution— 

There comes the ~~ of the rule. Pending the execution of 
an order the Sergeant-at-Arms to bring in the absentees— 
and until a quorum shall be present— R 

Pending the execution of that order— 
no debate nor motion, except to adjourn, shall be in order. 


So that the motion to take a recess is within Rule XXII. If the 
want of a quorum is disclosed, then the rule says thata majority of the 
Senators present may—not that they shall—proceed to call in the ab- 
sentees, Then it on to say that having proceeded to call in the 
absentees, and while that order is being executed, you can only move 
an adjournment. So I submit with great respect to my friend from 
Tennessee and to the Chair under those two rules, just as the practice 
of the Senate has been half a dozen times this session and half a dozen 
times every session for richer Sec years to my knowledge, the Senate has 


— t, no quorum being t, to suspend its operations until it 
ered the ENE pro te Arms t 10 bring in the absentees. 
Mths PRESIDED tempore. The Chair calls the attention of the 
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Senator from Vermont to the express language of the Constitution of 


the United States. The Secretary will read section 5 of article 1. It 
nee to the Chair B under the Constitution the matter is entirely 
ear. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishould like to be heard on that point. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualiñ- 
cations of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
to do ; buta smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may 

the attendance of absent members, in such manner, 
ties, as each House may provide. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair is of opinion, on the face 
of the Constitution, that the word business excludes every other 
motion except a motion to adjourn. 


Mr. EDM I take leave to submit to the Chair, with great 
respect again, that a recess is included within the motion to adjourn, 
which is a much larger motion than a recess, and is merely a modified 
and temporary adjournment in its effect; a motion to take a recess is 
in order, and always has been, and so held since the Government be- 
gan as I believe. ‘The Constitution gives the power to 8 than a 
quorum to adjourn from day to day, but sitting durin day wait- 
ing for the absentees to come in, and included in the fre pover, to 
adjourn is the smaller power to suspend the sitting of the y wait- 
ing for the absentees for the time being, and that has been the practice 1 
e I beg leave to for a t many years. It isnot 
of any consequence now, but in the future it may be of great conse- 
quence. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The business before the Senate is 
the fact that there is the want of a quorum, which involves an inca- 
pacity to do any business. 

Mr. GIBSON. What is the pending motion? 

The 1 RESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to take a recess. The 
Chair in respect to this mutter would submit it to the Senate, if the 
Senate was full, to decide the question; but the Chair supposes it would 
not be proper to do so at present. 

The Chair, in further reply to the Senator from Vermont, will state 
that the rules themselves make a distinction between a motion to ad- 
journ from day to day and a recess, because the twenty-second rule 
provides that— 


ee a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 
o adjourn, 
To adjourn’ to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be to a 


day certai 
Those — are included in the constitutional provision. Then 
o take a recess, 
8 . of executive business, 
n 

To 8 indefinitely. 

The Chair is of opinion that as the Constitution limits the power of 
less than a quorum to do only whatis provided for in the rules also, to 
adjourn, that would not include taking a because the Constitu- 
tion provides that in the absence of a quorum the body shall adjourn 
from day to day. A recess is an adjournment within a day. 

However, the Senator from Vermont says the pano is not material 
now. Ifa quorum were present the Chair would with great pleasure, 
out of respect to the opinion of the Senator from Vermont, which he 
regards very highly, submit the matter to the Senate. At present he 
can not do so. 

Mr. CULLOM. It requires a quorum to decide a question of this 
sort. 

Mr. HARRIS. Notless than a quorum can decide a question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair stated. The only mo- 
tion in order would be a motion to adjourn; andas the two Houses have 
by concurrent resolution fixed the time for the final adjournment of 
Congress, when that time arrives the adjournment must be declared. 

Mr. CULLOM. It will not be very before the six minutes’ ar- 

` rangement will be inorder. We shall not have very long to wait. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


< At 3 o’clock and 45 minutes p; m. Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the 
President’s secretaries, appeared before the bar of the Senate with a 
message from the President of the United States. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive a message 
from the President of the United States. 


WANT OF 5 QUORUM. 


essages 
Honse of Ocnita and. also fran: the Prealdent of the United Stator a4 
any time nee when the Senate is dividing. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. -I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not entertain the ap- 
* in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let that be entered in the Journal. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has considered the rules 
very carefully before this question was presented, lest it might arise, 
and the Chair is clearly of opinion that the rule of the Senate does not 
exclude the receipt of a message from the House of Representatives or 
from the President in the present condition of the Senate. The Chair 
will receive the 

Mr. PRUDEN (one of the secretaries of the President). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am directed by the President of the United States to announce 
to the Senate his a; of sundry Senate bills and joint resolutions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, to place the matter be- 
fore the Senate that itn may be settled, will read the last clause of the 
fifth rule: 

And pending its execution— 

That is, after the want of a quorum is announced— 


and until a quorum shall be present, no debate nor motion, exeept to adjourn, 
shall be in order. 


The receipt of a message is neither debate nor a motion. 
it seems to the Chair, it is clearly in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But, Mr. President, if I may address the Chair 

The PRESIDENT pro re. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not know whether the Chair will hold that a 
Senator can address the Chair in the absence of a quorum. T recall to 
the Chair, who is so familiar with the Constitution, the provision of the 
Constitution that a majogity of each House is necessary to do business, 
and if receiving a message from the President of the United States and 
entering it in the Journal is not doing business, then I am greatly 


mistaken, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the 
construction has been given to the rule which he has now given, and 
that the limitationis the exclusion of debate or of a motion except to 
adjourn. 

Mr.CONGER. Did the communication from the President announce 
the signature of the President to the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message has been received. 

Mr. ti Can it be read and acted upon in the absence of a 
quorum 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No action is required. It can be 
read if any Senator desires, 

355 EDMUNDS. I do not desire it. I protest against it as being 

oonan the Constitution. 
NGER. The reading of the communication is not precluded 
by the rule. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I submit that it is by the Constitution, for it is 
business, 

The Clerk of the House of aaa aera appeared below the bar 
of the Senate with a message from the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. the t Chair will receive a messago 
from the House of Re tatives. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I make the same point of order; but I suppose it 
is overruled. 


Therefore, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had peA the following bills; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the 

A bill (H. R. 18) providing for ee erection of a public building at 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 

A bill (. R. 7318) to amend an act entitled An act for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Chattanooga, Tenn., approved February 25, 
1885.” 

WANT OF A QUORUM. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state also, in order 
to have bard, matter further presented, that Rule XXVIII provides ex- 


pressly tha‘ 

Mi PFC 
resentatives may be received at any stage of p: a api while tha Bar. 
ate is dividing, or while the Journal is being pakanga a 2 of order 


or a motion to adjourn is pending. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. But that implies that the constitutional body 
necessary to do business is here, and it appears that it is not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is still in existence. It 
is the Senate of the United States to-day, though without a quorum, 
and it has certain defined Pore limited by the Constitution and the 
rules. The Chair has no doubt upon this question, and is only sorry 
that it may not now be submitted to a quorum of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, But the Chair will not entertain an appeal, I 
understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not entertain an ap- 


Mr. CONGER. I should like to hear the message of the President 


of the United States read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The Senator from Michigan does not 


loud to be heard. 


Mr. CONGER. Isay I desire to hear the message just communicated 
the President of the United States read. 
The message will beread. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


1886. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. I object to the ing, as no quorum is t. 
That must be business, I suppose. jiin 7 ore 

Mr. CONGER. Since the objection made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont several Senators have come into the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the 
message was properly received under the express terms of the twenty- 
eighth rule, and it will be read. ; j 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Chair entertain an appeal from that de- 
cision ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will if the Senator takes it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator takes it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The appeal will be entered. The 
message will be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I hope the Chair will submit to the Senate 
the question on the appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not feel authorized 
to submit the question on appeal while there is not a quorum. 

Mr. EDM . The Chair entertains the appeal, but refuses to 
submit it to the Senate! : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive the appeal 
and have it entered on the Journal, but declines to submit it to the 
Senate now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And proceeds with the business as to which the 
appeal is taken! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Atthe requestof the Senator from 
Michigan the message communicated by the President of the United 
States will be read. The Senate takes no action on the message except 
to have it read. It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
$ EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 5, 1836. 

The President on August 5, 1856, a 


ved bilis of the following titles: 
a act (S. 1599) for the relief of the National Bank, of the city of New 
ork; 
An act (S. 335) to provide for 


protecting the interests of the United States in 
the Potomac River flats, in the District of Columbia; 
eee 8. R. 82) 3 additional appropriation for purchase of site 


r Congressio: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 46) accepting from Julia Dent Grant and William H. 
Vanderbilt objects of value and art presented by various foreign governments 
to the late General Ulysses S. Grant. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 40’clock p. m.). Senators, before 
announcing the termination of this session of the Senate I beg leave 
to return to each of you my grateful thanks for your uniform courtesy 
and kindness to me as your presiding officer, and especially for the res- 
olution of to-day in which you express your approval. 

This session has been distinguished for the great number and variety 
of the subjects that have been considered, and the marked absence of 

itical controversy. The varied needs and aims of a great and rap- 
idly growing country have occupied most of the time of the Senate. 
The short recess will enable you to greet your constituents, and I hope 
and trust you will each return in December with renewed health and 
strength to your important duties. 

In pursuance of the resolution of the two Houses of Congress I de- 
clare the Senate adjourned without day. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the 5th day of August, 1886. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF UTAH. 

William G. Bowman, of Illinois, to be surveyor-general of Utah, vice 
Frederick Salmon, commission expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Thomas B. Yancey, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United States 
for the western district of Tennessee, vice M. F. Williams, whose com- 
mission expired May 24, 1886. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

Selden Hetzel, of California, to be register of the land office at Sac- 
ramento, Cal., rice Edward F. Taylor, whose term of office has expired. 
à (The nomination of W. A. Selkirk for said office, which was delivered 
to the Senate July 15, 1886, is this day withdrawn.) 

POSTMASTERS. 

William Carter, to be postmaster at De Kalb, De Kalb County, Illi- 
nois, vice Aaron S. Jackson, suspended, the nomination of Clinton Ro- 
sette, who was designated and afterward nominated to the Senate, 

Leonard W. Chambers, to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Morgan 
County, Illinois, vice John Gordon, suspended, the nomination of E. 
M. Kinman, who was designated and afterward nominated to the Sen- 
ate, having been rejected. 

NAVAL ENSIGNS. 

The following-named graduates of the Nayal Academy to be ensigns 
in the Navy from the Ist of July, 1886, to fill vacancies: 

Charles H. Hawes, of Pennsylvania; kip, e Ca: of Vir- 
ginia; Chester M. Knepper, of Pennsylvania; C S. Williams, of 


Ohio; Wilford B. Hoggatt, of Indiana; Albert M. Beecher, of Iowa; 
Nathaniel S. Moseley, of California; Frank K. Hill, of Ohio; Roger 
Welles, jr., of Connecticut; John D. McDonald, of Nevada; Walter O. 
Hulme, of New Jersey; Douglass T. Terrell, of Mississippi; Frederick 
J. is, of Connecticut; Henry E. Parmenter, of Rhode Island; 
Hilary P. Jones, of Virginia; William R. Shoemaker, of New Mexico; 
Isaac K. our, of Maine; Charles M. Fahs, of Alabama; Charles 
P. Plunkett, of the District of Columbia; and Humes H. Whittlesey, 
of Indiana. 
NOMINATION WITHDRAWN. 


Herbert Foote Beecher, nominated to be collector of customs for the 
district of Puget Sound, in the State ef Oregon. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 4, 1886. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. i 


Nathaniel H. R. Dawson, of Selma, Ala., to be Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER. 
S. Davis Page, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be assistant treasurer of the 
United States at Philadelphia. 


SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Alvey A. Adee, of the District of Columbia, now Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, to be Second Assistant Secretary of State. 


THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
John B. Moore, of Delaware, to be Third Assistant Secretary of State. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 
E. Spencer Pratt, of Mobile, Ala., to be minister resident and consul- 
general of the United States to Persia. 


CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Owen McGarr, of Denver, Colo., to be consul-general of the United 
States in Ecuador. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 

Edward Young, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of the United 
States at Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

Augustus M. Boyd, to be consul of the United States at Tuxpan. 

Richard M. Stadden, a resident of Manzanillo, to be consul of the 
United States at ged aioe 

R. H. Jones, of Lordsburg, N. Mex., to be consul of the United States 
at Chihuahua. 

Berthold Greenebaum, of San Francisco, Cal., to be consul of the 
United States at Apia. 

ASSOCIATE TERRITORIAL JUSTICE. 

Thomas C. Beach, of Montana, to be associate justice of the supremo 

court of the Territory of Montana. s 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. ° 

Thomas Smith, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United States for 
the Territory of New Mexico. i 

Cornelius C. Watts, of West Virginia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of West Virginia. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


A. &. Bradford, of San Francisco, Cal., to be register of the land 
office at San Francisco, Cal. 

Frank J. Mott, of Denver, Colo., to be register of the land office at 
Denver, Colo. 

SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS, ETC. 

Auguste Alers, of California, to be special examiner of drugs, medi- 
cines, and chemicals in the district of San Francisco, in the State of Cali- 
fornia. - 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

George Hines, of California, to be collector of customs for thẹ district 
of Wilmington, in the State of California. g 

Thomas J. Arnold, of San Diego, Cal, to be collector of customs for 
the district of San Diego, Cal. : 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Joseph B. Cox, of Indiana, to be surveyor of customs for the port of 
vansville, Ind. i 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Mahlon D. Manson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the seventh district of Indiana. 
CLERK OF SURVEYS. 
John A, Parsons, of Salisbury, Md., to be principal clerk of surveys 
in the General Land Office. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Thomas Jefferson Carr, of Wyoming, to be marshal of the United 
States for the Territory of Wyoming. 


E 
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Thomas J. Hamilton, of the Territory of Washington, to be marshal 
of the United States for the Territory of Washington. 
Edward Hawkins, of Indiana, to be marshal of the United States for 
the district of Indiana. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Thomas B. Davis of Lincoln, Nebr., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Lincoln, Nebr. 
Bradley M. Thompson, of East Saginaw, Mich., to be receiver of 


public moneys.at East w, Mich. 
Allen Wood, of Susanville, Cal., to be receiver of public moneys at 
Susanville, Cal. 


William J. McClure, of Cœur d’Alene, Idaho, to be receiver of pub- 

lic moneys at Cœur d' Alene, Idaho. 
INDIAN AGENTS. 

Melmoth C. Williams, of Statesville, N. C., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Pueblo agency in New Mexico. 

Joseph Hollman, of Emerson, Nebr., to be agent for the Indians of 
the Omaha and Winnebago agency in Nebraska. 

Elmer A. Howard, of Fairfield, Iowa, to be agent for the Indians of 
the Pima agency in ‘Arizona. 

William M. Campbell, of Trigg, Ky., to te agent for the Indians of 
the Uintah and Ouray agency (consolidated) in Utah. 

Samuel L. Gilson, of Erie, Pa., to be agent for the Indians of the 
Fort Peck agency in Montana. 

William Anderson, of Elizabethtown, Ky., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Crow Creek and Lower Brulé agency, in Dakota. 


FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Medical Department. 
Freeman V. Walker, of Georgia, to be assistant surgeon, with the 
rank of first lieutenant, July 27, 1886. = 
FOR PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


Fifth Regiment of Artillery. 

First Lieut. Selden A. Day, to be captain, July 18, 1886. 

Second Lieut. J. Walker Benét, to be first lieutenant, July 18, 1886. 

Additional Second Lieut. Gustave W. S. Stevens, of the Fourth Artil- 
lery, to be second lieutenant, July 18, 1886. : 

Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieut. David B. Wilson, adjutant, to be captain, July 16, 1886. 
Second Regiment of Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Lewis, to be first lieutenant, July 26, 1886. 
Twentieth Regiment of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Henry A. Greene, to be first lieutenant, July 24, 1886. 
Medical Department. 

Lieut. Col. David L. Magruder, surgeon, to be surgeon, with the 
rank of colonel, July 26, 1886. 

Maj. Charles T. Alexander, gree, to be surgeon, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, July 26, 1 

Capt. Henry M. Cronkhite, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon, with 
the ik of major, July 26, 1886. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 
1 Potter Stone, of Massachusetts, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Paymaster Charles F, Guild, to be a pay inspector, from the 16th of 
July, 1836. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Samuel R. Colhoun, to be a paymaster, 
from the 16th of July, 1886. 

Assistant Pa; Eustace B. Rogers, of California, to be a passed 
assistant paymaster from the 2d of November, 1884. 

POSTMASTERS. 
Robert Newell, to be postmaster at Salem, Salem County, New Jer- 


sey. $ 
James P. Owens, to be postmaster at Scottdale, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania. 
James S. Jennings, to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Greene County, 
Pennsylvania. 
John W. Cage, to be postmaster at Mineola, Wood Connty, Texas. 
nme L. Mathews, to be postmaster at Ellicott City, Howard County, 
aryland. 
= George T. Mooney, to be postmaster at Saint Albans, Franklin County, 
ermont. 
Clark Holden, to be postmaster at Barre, in the county of Washing- 
ton and State of Vermont. 
Lewis C. Martin, to be postmaster at Garden City, Finney County, 


Kansas. 
John A. McLaughlin, to be postmaster at Guthrie Centre, Guthrie 
County, Iowa. 
f Samuel Jacobs, to be postmaster at Hamburg, Fremont County, 
owa. 
George E. Lorenze, to be postmaster at Toledo, Lucas County, Ohio. 


David W. Clark, jr., to be postmaster at Valley City, Barnes County, 
Territory of Dakota. 
5 W. ae 3 to be postmaster at Little Falls, Herkimer County, 

ew York. 

Christopher Whitney, to be postmaster at Franklinville, Cattaraugus 
County, New York. 

Otis G. King, to be postmaster as Kenosha, Kenosha County, Wis- 


consin, : 
H. J. Feltus, to be ter at Bloomington, in the county of 
Monroe and State of n e = 
A. W. Copland, to be postmaster at Detroit, in the county of Wayne 
and State of Michigan. 
Martin V. Meredith, to be postmaster at East Saginaw, in the county 
of Saginaw and State of Michigan. 
; Morgan L, Gage, to be postmaster at Vassar, Tuscola County, Mich- 


gan. 

Sylvanus S. Wilson, to be postmaster at Colfax, Jasper County, Iowa. 
Michigan Kennedy, to be postmaster at Saint Louis, Gratiot County, 

i 

Orlando Humphrey, to be postmaster at Nyack, in the county of 
Rockland and State of New York. T 2 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 4, 1886. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 
John Devlin, of Detroit, Mich., to be consul of the United States at 
Windsor, Ontario. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF UTAH. 
William G. Bowman, of Illinois, to be surveyor-general of Utah. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Selden Hetzel, of California, to be register of the land office at Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


GRADUATES OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY TO BE ENSIGNS IN THE NAVY 
FROM JULY 1, 1886, TO FILL VACANCIES, 

Charles H. Hawes, of Pennsylvania; Washington L. oe of Vir- 
ginia; Chester M. Knepper, of Pennsylvania; Clarence 8, Williams, of 
Ohio; Wilford B. Hoggatt, of Indiana; Alfred M. Beecher, of Iowa; 
Nathaniel S., Mosely, of California; Frank K. Hill, of Ohio; Roger 
Wells, jr., of Connecticut; John D. McDonald, of Nevada; Walter O. 
0 25 of New Jersey; Douglass T. Terrell, of Mississippi; Frederick 

of Connecticut; Henry E. Parmenter, of Rhode Island; 
Hilary P. Jones, of Virginia; William R. Shoemaker, of New Mexico; 
Isaac K. Seymour, of Maine; Charles M. Fahs, of Alabama; Charles 
P. Plunkett, of the District of Columbia, and Humes H, Whittlesey, 
of Indiana. 
POSTMASTERS, 


140 Carter, to be postmaster at De Kalb, De Kalb County, Mi- 
no 

Leonard W. Chambers, to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Morgan 
County, Illinois. 


REJECTION. à 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate August 5, 1886. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William L. Bancroft, of Michigan, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Huron, in the State of Michigan. 


REPORTS ON EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS. 


August 2, 1886. 
nction of secrecy be removed from the re 
Committee = and Post-Roads on te nomination of Edward M. 
Kinman, to be r at Jacksonville. ` from the views of the mi- 
= of said committee there on, and that thay be be ke printed in the RECORD. 
The Committee on Post-Off ces and Post-Roads, whom was referred the 
nomination of Edward M. Kinman, to be ster at Jacksonville, III., to suc- 
0 J 7 Gordon, suspended, respectfully repo: 
that an order for the ——.— “of John Gordon was issued 
7. — P — — two days before the present session of Congress begun; that 
ER. Kinman was installed in office by the D greta although he did not 
receive his commission until Congress met; that Gordon surrendered his office 
on demand, although yore the right of Kinman to take possession under 
the circumstances ; any as the committee has been able to ascertain, 
there was no reason for roa suspension or removal of Gordon, whose commission 
did not 2 for three years and who had been an efficient officer. 

Since this nomination has been under consideration evidence has been sub- 
mitted to the committee showing that this nomination is strongly objected to 
litical parties,and on 
the fitness of Kinman for 


Ordered, That the inju: rt of the 
Post-O: 


by many of the best citizens of Jacksonville of pon po 
other than political arenes and charges affecti 
2 W to which he has been nominated have n i preferred against him, 
that Kinman was the author of and caused to be printed and 

Peke arer g on the occasion of the reunion of the soldiers ot. Central 8 
held at Jacksonville on Au; 13, 1885, a certain circular or bo bogus, pro~ 
gramme,“ in which the reunion and veterans participating were ridiculed in an 
offensive manner, and in which unjust reflections were particularly cast u 
E. O. Kreider and his wife, Colonel Kreider being a prominent citizen who 
charge of the arrangements for the reunion. 

If Kinman had any agency in preparing or circulating this so-called Res aod 
programme,” he was guilty of o whe opie eliberate insult to the Union soldiers 


1886. 
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of the late war and to those who sympathize with the cause in which they staked 
their lives by attempting to bring into ridicule and contempt one of their re- 
unions. If was in any wise responsible for said circular, he was guilty 
of an underhanded and contemptible attack upon a fellow-citizen of high char- 
acter who does not come before the public as a candidate for any office, but by 
reason of his public spirit and enterprise is usually prominentin promoting the 
success of raed. public gatherings as the soldiers’ reunion in question. 

This charge against Kinman is based a an affidavit by John C. McBride, 
in which he states that Kinman showed him the manuscript of the circular 
which subsequently 9 and asked him to have it printed; that affiant 
declined to do this, and heard nothing ofthe matter until some days afterward 
when Kinman told him he was expecting some packages by express and had 
ordered them sent to affiant, as he might be out of town when they arrived; 
that two peck containing the printed circulars were received by affiant 
from Sullivan, UL; that Kinman afterward paid affiant the charges he had ad- 
vanced thereon and took the circulars away; and that Kinman subsequently 
pg pe cn rag that he had distributed the during the night previous 

e reunion. 


In corroboration of McBride's statement C. H. Bashford, a clerk in the express 
office at Jacksonville, states under oath that McBride received two packages 
from Sullivan as stated; that the books of the Jacksonville office do not show 
the name of the shipper; that when McBride made the above disclosure affiant 
wentto Sullivan, ned the books of the express office there, and made copies 
of the entries, which show that one package is recorded as having been shipped 
by “owner” and the other one by Shinn;“ that Sullivan is a small town of 
but 1,400 inhabitants; and that the only person there by the name of Shinn that 
afiant could learn of was W. H. Shinn, who formerly resided at Jacksonville 
and is a cousin of Kinman. 

It also appears from the affidavit of a city policeman that Kinman was upon 
the streets ata late hour the night before the reunion, and so far away from home 
that the officer was surprised bed him and remembered the circumstance. 

On the other hand man positive yeeo underoath that he had anything 
whatever to do with composing, printing, or distributing the bo ro · 
gramme,” or that he had any such conversations with McBride as the latter 
all „and says the is made maliciously by McBride because he was 
8 from the post-oftice. 


There were no witnesses of the alleged conversations between McBride and 
Kinman concerning the circular, and. the latter's denial raises the question of 
veracity between the two. McBride is forty years of age. His life has been 
spent in Jacksonville. His segs bey and veracity are vouched for in the most 
unqualified terms by William Hamilton and Leopold Weil, in whose business 
houses he has been employed since boyhood. There has also been filed a state- 
ment signed by thirty-two citizens of Jacksonville belonging to both political 
parties, who certify that McBride is a man of unblemished character, that his in- 
tegrity and veracity have never been questioned, and that they “have not the 
shadow of a doubt of the truthfulness” of his statements concerning the matter 
under consideration. The signers include bankers, merchants, city and county 
officials of the highest bar sr pe the community, 

There have also been filed affidavits by B. F. Beesley, Wesley Platt, and Felix 
G. Farrell, stating that they have known McBride for years and have never 
heard his veracity questioned. A number of letters to the same effect from 
prominent citizens have also been submitted, as well as many more protesting 
against Kinman’s confirmation because of his connection with this“ bogus ro- 

me,“ and in a number of instances the writers withdraw requests they had 
re for Kinman’s confirmation before his connection with the circular was 
own, 

G. E. Doying, the publisher of the Democratic daily newspaper at Jackson- 
. Kinman’s immediate personal friends 
Very few people here, if any, except Kinman’s imm perso: en 
and relatives, doubt the truthfulness of McBride’s statement, while the great 
mass of the people, regardless of party, would the confirmation of Kin- 
man as an unspeakable ou No man who is capable of doing so dastardly 
a thing as the publication of that bogus programme, under all the circumstances 

surrounding it, is fit for any position under the Government.” 

It appears that when Kinman was installed as postmaster he appointed Mc- 
Bride as one of his clerks, but discharged him several months later in conse- 
quence of a difficulty that arose between them, McBride claiming that Kinman 
refused to pay him the full amount of salary agreed upon and haying since 
sued him for the amount claimed to be due. Whatever may have been Me- 
Bride’s motives in making these his veracity has not nimpeached, 
although Kinman has been fally ady of his statements, and has been es- 
tablished in the most satisfactory manner. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that the authorship of the bogus 
programme” was not a ching to be proud of, and the peron or persons con- 
cerned might naturally be expected to deny any connection with a performance 
which, if acknowledged, would bring down upon him or them the contempt of 
the entire community, The fact that Kinman is deeply interested should also 
be taken into account in considering his denial, Italso appears that Kinman 
is a bitter enemy of Colonel Kreider, against whom the attacks of the circular 
were principally directed, and was suspected of the authorship of the circular 
before McBride’s disclosures were made. The evidence also goes to show that 
McBride's statements concerning Kinman's connection with the circular are 
commonly accepted as true by the 8228 of Jacksonville without regard to 
party, and the committee believe Kinman was guilty of the offense as 


Other statements have been made in to Kinman’s conduct ofhis office 
which lead the committee to believe that he is not a fit person to hold the posi- 
tion of tmaster, independent of his connection with the us e” 
Affidavits have been filed by William J. Porawski, Henry McDonnell, F. J, Mo- 
Ghee, James A. Hall, and John C. McBride, all Democrats, showing that Kin- 
man is an “ offensive partisan” within the meaning of the Vilas circular; that 
his partisanship is offensive to members of his own political party; and that in 
the conduct of his office he has openly d ed the civil service principles 
and policy of the present admin ion as publicly proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. These affiants declare that Kinman and all hisclerks actively partici 
in the Congressional canvass and primaries in the interest of Mr. SPRINGER and 
against Mr. Callon, his opponent for the nomination; thatthey neglected their 
official duties to electioneer for Mr. SPRINGER; and that Kinman and six of 
of his seven clerks were absent from their posts while the primaries and the 
subsequent county convention were in progress and actively participated in the 
same. 

Rev. James Leaton, pastor of the Brooklyn Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
one of the best men in Jacksonville, writes to say that Kinman ought not to be 
confirmed, use, in addition to the slanderous circular matter, he is inex- 
cusably inefficient. I have had more trouble with my mail matter since he has 
had the office than in twenty years before.” = 

The majority of the committee report the nomination back with the recom- 
mendation that it be not confirmed. 


In the matter of the confirmation 8 M. Kinman, as postmaster at Jackson- 
v 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICES AND POST-ROADS, 
The undersigned members of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- Roads 


port the affidavit of McBride there is filed 


of the United States Senate dissent from the report of the majority of the com- 
fk noon e the rejection of E. M. Kinman as postmaster at Jackson- 
ville, III. 

The papers filed in this case are quite voluminous, and reference to all the 

papani unnecessary for a correct understanding of the facts. There are some 

davits filed alleging than Mr. Kinman and the clerks in his office partici- 
pated in the primary election for the selection of delegates to a county conven- 
tion to appoint delegates to a Democratic Congressional convention, 

The candidates for Congress before the primary conventions were the present 
Representative from that district, Mr. SPRINGER, of Illinois, and Mr. William P. 
Callon. Itis alleged thai Mr. Kinman and his clerks assisted in the Repent 
ment of delegates favorable to Mr. SPRINGER. The facts are that the primary 
conventions were held at 2 o'clock in the afternoon on Saturday and lasted but 
afew minutes, and no inconvenience resulted to the public business by reason 
of the fact that Mr. Kinman and some of the clerks appeared at their proper 
primaries and cast their votes, They were absent from the office but a few 
minutes; in fact, we believe that this charge is not insisted upon as constituting 
any grounds for Mr. Kinman’s rejection. Some other allegations are made 
with regard to the mana; ent of the office, but the ganora testimony is that 
the office is well mana; and the business conducted in a prompt,satisfactory, 
and efficient manner, 

The only allegation in the case that was deemed worthy of consideration by 
the committee was to the effect that Mr. Kinman had caused to be published 
and distributed a certain bogus programme at a soldiers’ reunion in Jackson- 
ville, III., on Aogas 13,1885. One J. C. McBride, whom Mr, Kinman had ap- 
pointed a clerk in his office, was by him discharged on account of 1 
and insubordination. This clerk proceeded at once to make an affidavit, to be 
used to secure the rejection of Mr. Kinman as postmaster, in which afidavit it 
is alleged that in J uly, 1885, Mr. Kinman showed McBride a manuscript of a 

asked him to secure its publication, he, Kinman, allegin; 


programme an 
that Colonel Kreider, against whom the Bogs rogramme was directed, had o 
fended Irim and he proposed to get even with him. 


McBride says he refused to act in the matter, Kinman, he says, took the man- 
uscript away, and in a few daysafterward told him that he, Kinman, was expect- 
ing some packages by express and that he might be out of town when they came; 
he had therefore 8 them to be sent to McBride, and that McBride should 
receipt for them and pay express charges. Accordingly, McBride says that 
about August 4 two pack containing the bogus circulars came to him from 
Sullivan, Moultrie County, Illinois, by express; that Kinman afterward obtained 
these p mmes from McBride and paid chargeson them, and that Kinman 
— via hiz 8 bogus progra mmes — 9 7 S and 9 

y him on the night of August 12, . A copy of the us programme 
attached to his affidavit. p 

It seems to the undersigned quite harmless, and was simply prepared to show 
that one Col. E. C. Kreider assumed to be the principal manager of the reunion, 
and that all on the programme were 1 by him. In order to sup- 

n the rs an affidavit signed by 
one C. H. Bashforth, who states that he is a clerk in the e office in the city 
of Jacksonville, III., and was a clerk there last August, and remembers that two 
packages came to McBride ship; from Sullivan, III., on August 1 and 3. He 
says the books in the Jacksonville office do not show the names of the shippers, 
but that affiant went in person to Sullivan and examined the books there. He 
made an examination and attaches to his affidavit two copies of freight way-bills 
from Sullivan, III., to Jacksonville, III., one dated August 1 and the other August 


885. 
These * — show that one package was from owner“ and the other from 
Shinn. Afflant says that the only person there that he could hear of by the 
name of Shinn was W. H. Shinn, a lawyer who formerly lived in Jacksonville, 
and who, affiant is informed, is a cousin of said Kinman. This ends Bashforth's 
statement. These two affidavits constitute all the evidence in the case that Mr, 
Kinman caused to be published and distributed the bogus programme. 

In answer to these allegations Mr. Kinman files his own affidavit dated May 
7, 1885, in which he says that he did not com „write, originate, or distribute 
the Kreider circular, that he never told McBride that he wrote said circular, 
distributed it or caused it to be distributed; that he never showed the manu- 
script of it to McBride or any one else; that he never requested McBride to have 
said circular printed; that he never had said circular printed or sent out to any 
one to have it prin for him; that he was not accused of writing said circular 
or having it printed until the question of his confirmation as postmaster at Jack- 
sonville came op 

Mr. Kinwan further says that he discharged McBride from the t-office on 
account of incompetency and-insubordination ; that at the time of his discharge 
McBride threatened to get even with him, and told him that he had political 
enemies who could be worked on to defeat his confirmation, Kinman further 
says on oath that the statements of McBride are false and he believes them act- 
uated by malice. 

There is also filed in the papers the affidavit of Mr. Shinn, of Sullivan, III., 
the party to whom Bashforth refers in his affidavit. Mr.Shinn says that he has 
resided in Sullivan for more than nine years; that he is not acquainted with 
either E. C. Kreider or J.C. McBride, of Jacksonville, III.; that on or about the 
last of April or Ist of May, 1886, one C. H. Bashforth, who represented himself 
to be a clerk in the Pacific Express Company's office at Jacksonville, III., came 
to affiant and inquired of him if he had on August 1 or 3. 1885, sent any pack- 
age or packages by express to one McBride, at Jacksonville, III. 

Affiant says he then informed Bashforth that he had no knowledge, directly 
or indirectly, of the writing, printing, or shipping of any programmes ane 
E. C. Kreider or any other person, and that he did not ship or cause to be shipped 
to McBride any packages of aay kind either on the Ist or 3d days of August, 
1885, or any other day, either before or since said dates, and that if the express 
office at Sullivan showed that anything had been shipped in affiant’s name to 
said McBride it was wrong and without affiant'’s knowledge and consent. 

Affiant informed Bashforth that he knew nothing of any of the matters about 
which Bashforth told him, such as the bo; Colonel Kreider programme, the 
soldiers’ reunion, or the fight about the Jacksonville post-office, or anything 
about Kinman taking any part therein, and that nt had not seen said Kin- 
man for more than three years and had had no communication with him for 
several years, and that Kinman had not talked with afflant about any of said 
matters. Affiant says the above conversation occurred at the time said Bash- 
forth was in Sullivan making an examination of the express books, and, as he 
believes, before said Bashforth made his affidavit against Kinman. 

Mr. Shinn further states that he did not ship by express or any other way any 

or pack: to McBride, of Jacksonville, III., on August 1 or 3, 1885, or at 
any other time either before or after said dates; nor did he ship or enuse to be 
shipped by express or in any other way any package or packages to any person 
in Jacksonville, Ill., during the year 1885, and that he did not at any time au- 
thorize or employ any person to ship anything whatever to McBride or other 
person at Jacksonville, IIL, in his name, and that if any person did ship any 
package or packages in affilant’s name to said McBride at any time it was with- 
out the knowledge, consent, or procurement of affiant. This affidavit is sworn 
to before a notary public of Sullivan on the 23d day of June, 1886. 

Attached to this affidavit is a statement by Hon. JOHN R EDEN, a member of 
Congress from the seventeenth Congressional district of Illinois, who resides at 
the town of Sullivan, Mr. EpEN says that Mr, Shinn, whose name is signed to 
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the affidavit, has been N attorney of Moultrie 88 and is the pres- 
ent mayor of the city of Sullivan, and that his statement is entitled to t. 
There is one other afſidavit e this . of the county 
of Mo „ in which Jackson’ Mr. Harris, the affiant, in a letter 
in pale thepa d N t 5 ti 2 —.— 
cs was a de oa conyention on one on 
where the Senator was nominated for go 
In his affidavit ch anne that he rebar eer ‘in the case of John C. McBride 
E. M. Kinman on the 19th of June, 1886, before a justice of the peace in 
city of Jacksonville; that John O. McBride testified in that suit that he ren- 
— certain services in the eee and was entitled to pay for said serv- 
ices; and further says that McBride was contradicted in this statement by Henry 
Sutton and James M iy, who were clerks in the -office at said time, and 
that they each testified that McBride did not ren the service that he, Me- 
Bride, stated under oath that he had rendered, Affiant states that McBride in 
— 8 was impeached with reference to said transaction. The suit to 
Harris refers was brought by McBride against Kinman to recover wood 
for his services as clerk in 1 Kinman insisting that the se 
were l performed for which McBride claimed pay. 
vits 3 all the testimony in reference to ber 


by the 
erstood, was a cousin to Mr. Kinman, This cl 


5 
e n e the die disinterestedness of this witness from the faet 
that it appears that he went from Jacksonville, where his duties were, to Sulli- 
van, Ill., a distance of about 100 miles, for the purpose of procuring facts upon 
whlch Be could make his affidavit, and that when he made his affidavit he 
F subject, 
r. Shinn had positively denied all knowledge of the matter 
which his affidavit treats. This fact of itself ought to show the animus of this 
witness and wholly discredit his statement. But assuming that his statement 
is entitled to credit to the extent that it gives out the inference that the pack- 
fed agai yeas sent ee a anias, rs e case eae nman is made by the afidavit 
inst him to rest wholly upon that these bogus programmes 
en by Mr. Shinn to McBride. 
1 egation or assumption, which is essential to McBride’s case against 
Kinman, is ey exploded by the affidavit of Mr. Shinn. Mr. Shinn has 
been prosecuting 3 the county in which he lives, and is now ma; of 
the city of Paran, and his credibility is vouched for by Congressman 
who es in the same town. is statemen: rward, licit, and 
3 and is a complete and over refutation of the rge that 
nman through him 


helming 
directly, or indirectly, caused to be published and dis- f- 


me in question, 
show that there is some division of sentiment 
among the people of Jacksonville on the s: of the propriety of Mr, Kin- 
Those opposing Mr. s confirmation seem to 
the fact that they believed that he was the author and distributor 
cireular, drawing their conclusion from 9 —.— 


Fo yo 


and was killed leading his 
Attention is called to thel 


Kinman's confirmation, 

tion of the Democratic party iy as 
against the Detnooratic party who favored anotlier o The undersi, are of 
the opinion that the evidence and papers on file conclusively demonstrate 

the hacen egatnas ter: Kinman have been successfully refuted, and that he is 
a competent and faithful official, and that there is no season whatever why he 
should not be confirmed. 


S. B. MAXEY. 

< E.SAULSBURY. 
A. H. COLQUITT, 
E. K. WILSON. 


August 2, 1886. 
Ordered, That injunction of secrecy be removed and report printed in RECORD’ 


T a any the nomination of John B. Roger, tobe postmaster at La ette, 
. Tics Jahn G. Sample, suspended. ` Seoti on 1768 Revised Statutes if 


Pes ecient on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to whom the aboye nomina- 
tion was referred, having considered the same, 3 report: 
—— — committee to be furnished w th the charges upon which 


an old resident Ser g ayette 
business in tbat city for many years then 


a Republican, but in no sense a tician 
ization orwork. His Parea ad nn taking very ii 


8 Tuomas B. Wann, Democratic member of Congress from that district, 
has addressed to Senator HARRISON the follo gins eaa upon the subject, which 
completely vindicates Mr. Sample from any ion upon his character as a 
man and an officer: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U; 
Washington, De. C, ae 29, 29, 1886, 


‘ou that they 
nan —.— ee Iam famir wiih 
and capacity could not, in my o 
parar aea ve indorsed anythin; 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


AUGUST 5, 


The committee are advised that Mr. Ruger is a competent man to discharge 
the duties of the o no to the contrary having been made, and there- 
fore recommend that the nomination be confirmed. 

August 4, 1886. 
That the en of secrecy be removed from the following report 
from the Committee on e and Post- Roads: 

The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the 
nomination of Samuel Jacobs, to be postmaster ab Hamburg, Iowa, vice II. C. 
Coolbaugh, — mpeane reports: 

That is the second nomination sent to the Senate — this case. The first 
— was that of George coe was rejected by the Senate. In that 
instance 


firmed, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 5, 1886. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, of 
Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) 
directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 


VETO MESSAGE—ABRAHAM POINTS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the Duoning 
message from the President of the United States: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 
Therewith nakira without a roval House bill No, 8556, entitled “An act grant- 
to Abraham Po Points.” 


in; 
His sola soldier en enlisted 3 11, 1864, and was mustered out June 28, 1865.. 
ted during his short term of service for ‘catarrhal,” “ constipa- 
tion iar * “jaundice,” and coli.“ 

He filed an ap 3 for pension in 1878, alleging that some of his comrades 
ina joket is arm 7 such a manner that bow joint became stiffened 
and anchylosed, — that his eyes became sore and have continued to grow 
worse ever since, There is no record of either of these disabilities. 

Pirat sg eno yas was denied upon the ground, as stated in the rt from the 
that the claim “was ly examined, and it was shown 

phage mer ee from the evidence of 9 and acquaintances of repute 
d ding that the alleged existed at and prior to claimant's en- 


Iam satisfied from an en of the facts submitted to me that this de- 


termination was 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 4, 1886. 


The SPEAKER. What action does the House take? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to refer the bill and message to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to; and the message, with the accompanyin 
bill, was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and en 
to be printed. 

VETO MESSAGE—ANN KINNEY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


To the House of Representatives: 
I return without approval House bill No. 5389, entitled “An act granti 
sion to Ann Kinney. RAA 
This agen RG Sy tn for a pension in 1877 as the widow of Edward Kinney, 
alleging that September 5, 1876, from the of a wound received in 
the Army. Ile enlisted November 4,1861, and was d July 28, 1862, on 
18 Aan tofa — wound in his left elbow, for which wound he was pensioned 
3 — physician testifies that the pensioned soldier's death was, in his 4 
brought on in ight on indirectly A ne erae ences Of intoxionting lige liquors, and that he 


u cell. In a short time, not exceeding an hour there- 
after, he was found dead. He further states that he was addicted to periodical 


. statement is made that the soldier was an intemperate man, and died 
very suddenly in the city lock-up, where he had been taken by an officer while 
on a drunken spree. 

This is not a pleasant recital, and as against the widow I should be glad to 
avoid its effect. But the most favorable es of the case does not aid her, since 
her claim rests upon the allegation that her husband was subject to e — 
tic fits, and died from congestion of the brain while in one of these fits, 
upon this showing the connection between the fits and the wound in the “bow 


is not made apparent. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Executive Manstox, August 4, 1886. 
VETO MESSAGE—GEORGE W. CUTLER. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
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the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed: 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without approval House bill No. entitled “An act grant- 
ing a pension to George W. adler, late a private 3 B. Ninth New 
Hapene Volunteers.” 

This claimant enlisted July 12, 1862, and was d June 22,1863, for dis- 
ability resulting from *‘ scrofulous ulceration of the tibia and fibula of right leg: 
loss of sight of left eye.” 


He made a or pension in 1865, alleging an injury while loading commis- 
resul: in of b tol „ and heart 
morales was nected nga Sina ee 


© line of his duty in the United States Army, at 
rari ae a Va., December 13,1862. Said wound is not the cause of his dis- 
y. 

Afterward, and in the year 1879, he filed affidavits claiming that he was 
wounded by a minie-ball at the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, and 
was injured by falling down an embankment. 

In 1883 he filed an affidavit in which he stated that the disability for which he 
claims a pension arose from injuries received in falling down a bank at Fred- 
3 and being tramped on by troops, causing a complication of diseases, 
resulting in general debility. 

The statement in the certificate of discharge from his second enlistment as to 
the wound he received by a minie-ballat Frederi was of course derived 
from his own statement, as it was related to a prior term of service. 

inh 3 of the Adjutant-General's Office furnish no evidence of wounds 
or injury at Fredericksburg. 

The injury alleged at first as a consequence ofloading commissary stores seems 
to peg — abandoned by the claimant for the adoption of a wound at Fred- 
ericksburg, which in its turn seems to have been abandoned and a fall down a 
bank and trampling upon by troops substituted. 

Whatever injuries he may have suffered during his first enlistment, and to 
whatever cause he chooses at last to attribute them, they did not prevent his re- 
enlistment and passing the physical examination necessary before tance, 

The surgeon of the Ninth New Hampshire Volunteers, in which he en- 
listed, states that he remembers the claimant well; that he was mustered and 
accepted as a recruit in spite of his (the bri ipea J. aka mad. that he ee ee 
ally unfit for duty; that he had the appearance of impaired health, and that his 
face and neck were marked by one or more deep scars, the result, as the claim- 
ant himself al , of scrofulous abscesses in early youth. He expresses the 
opinion that he ergo | to palm off these old scars as evidence of wounds 
received, and that if he been wounded, as he claimed, he (the surgeon) 
would have known itand remembered it. 

It is true that whenever in this case a wound is described it is located in the 
jaw, while some of the medical testimony negatives the existence of any wound. 

The contrariety of the claimant's ts, and the testimony and circum- 
stances tend so strongly to impeach his claim, that I do not think the decision 
ol the Pension Bureau should be reversed and the claimant pensioned. 

GROV. CLEVELAND. 

EXecvurive Mansion, August 4, 1886. 


‘MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRuDEN, 
one of his secretaries, announced that the President had approved bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 9726) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes; 

An act (9478) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other pur- 


poses; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 160) to authorize the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to cause 7,500 copies of the map of the United States 
and Territories to be printed; y 

An act (H. R. 5003) for the relief of Mary E. Casey; 

An act (H. R. 4865) to extend the system for the immediate delivery 
of letters, and amendatory of sections 3, 4, and 5 of the act approved 
March 3, 1885, entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the serv- 
ice of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1886, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 8192) to remove the political disabilities of J. R. Eg- 
gleston, of Mississippi; 

An act (H. R. 8596) for the relief of Beaufort Lee and others; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 209) permitting the public building au- 
thorized by act of Con approved June 30, 1886, at Savannah, Ga., 
to be located not less 40 feet from any other building, instead of 
60 feet as provided in such act; 

An act (H. R. 3318) for the relief of Enols Loyd; 

An act (H. R. 2480 for the relief of John Ellis; and 

An act (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, re- 


pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 


and for other purposes. 
The announcement was received with applause. 


VETO MESSAGE—SUSAN HAWES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives : 


all, For some years prior to his death and at the time of its occurrence he was 


an inmate, or had been an inmate, of a soldier's home in Ohio. 

But whatever may be said of the character of injuries he may have re- 
ceived in the service, or of his relations to his mother, the cause of 7 
it seems to 2 eera not possibly upon any reasonable theory be attributable to 
any incident of his mi service. 

It appears that in July, while the deceased was on his way from Buffalo, 
where he had been in a hospital, to the soldiers’ home in Ohio, he attem 
to step on a slowly moving freight train, and making a a wheel of the 
car passed over his foot, 3 it so badly that it was di everest dD A 
two physicians avho were called, to amputate the foot. An anesthetic was ad- 

Etered th but before it was entered upon the in- 
having survived the accident but two hours. 


to heart disease. 

The above account of the death of the soldier is derived from a report fur- 
nished by the Pension Bureau, and differs somewhat from the statement con- 
tained in the report of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions as related to 
the intention of the physicians to amputate the injured foot and their adminis- 
tration of an anesthetic. But the accident and the death two hours thero- 
after under the treatment of the physicians are conceded facts. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, August 4, 1886. 

The bill and the accompanying message were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the § er signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 2060) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand. 

A bill (H. R. 5196) to d certain counties from the United States 
judicial district of California, and create the United States judicial dis- 
trict of Southern California. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled an act (S. 1599) for the re- 
leif of the Phoenix National Bank, of the city of New York. 


VETO MESSAGE—A. C. RICHARDSON, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without a peor House bill No. 1534, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Mrs. Aurelia C. Rie rdson,” 

Albert H. Fillmore, the son of the bene: mentionedin this bill, enlisted 
in A st, 1862, and died in the service, of small-pox, May 20, 1865. 

His father having died some time prior to the soldier's enlistment, his mother 
in 1958 Lorenzo D. Richardson. 


zo It is stated in the re upon this case 
from the Bureau that the deceased did not live with his mother after 
her to Richardson. that there is no competent evidence that he 
contri to her support after that event. 


presen 
considerable property, a part of which still remains to him. 
While in ordinary cases of this kind Iam by no means inclined to distinguish 
very closely between dependence at the date of the solic 
of pro; aid to a needy mother, I think the cireumstances here presented 
especially the fact of non-residence by the son with his mother since her second 
do not call for a departure Yom the law governing claims based upon 


į GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 4, 1888. 


The bill and the accompanying message were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
HENRY PLUNKETT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 757) granting a 
pension to Helen Plunkett; which was referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Gass, indefinitely, on account of indisposition. 

To Mr. Rick, for the remainder of the session, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. LINDSLEY, for the remainder of the session, on account of 
business. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. HERBERT, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to print re- 
marks in the RECORD on the appropriations made for the naval service 
and on the increase of the Navy. 

The following request was read from the Clerk’s desk: 


Leave is asked for all gentlemen who desire to do soto print in the Recorp 
remarks on the pending tariff bills. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
will be so ordered. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to make a correction. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, what was the last request in regard 


Therewith return without my approval House bill No. 7234, entitled “An act | to leave to print ? 


granting a pension to Susan Hawes 

The beneficiary named in this bill is the mother of Jeremiah Hawes, who en- 
listed in February, 1861, in the United States artillery, and was discharged 
February, 1864. He filed a claim for pension in 1881, alleging that in 1362, by 
of a cannon, he sustained paral of his right arm 


5 he 
He does not appear to have made his home Site nie mother altogether, if at 


5 


the premature d 


The SPEAKER. Leave was asked and given for gentlemen who de- 
sire to print in the RECORD remarks on the pending tariff bills. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I«s it too late to object? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I rose as soon as I understood what 


f * . 
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the request was for the purpose of objecting. I did not understand that 
that was the subject. object, because this will be an immensely costly 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asked very distinctly if there was ob- 
jection; no objection was made; the Chair announced that none was 
made, and the order was made accordingly. The Chair did not see the 

tleman from Tennessee rise. 

Mr. MORRISON. Is it too late to make the objection? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. The request was read, and 
the Chair asked for objections and waited the usual time, but no ob- 
jection was made; whereupon the Chair declared the order made. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Is it in order to move to reconsider? 

The SPEAKER. Itis. 

Mr. FINDLAY. Then I move to reconsider. 

Mr. GLOVER. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that to the knowledge 
of some of the clerks I objected before the Chair announced the result. 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentleman himself state that he objected? 

Mr.GLOVER. I do state that I objected before the Chair announced 
that the order was made. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN 
states that he objects to general leave to print because of the cost. 
ask leave to print some remarks touching the bil which I have intro- 
duced on the subject of tariff duties. 

Mr. MORRISON. I do not object, Mr. Speaker, to any gentleman 
getting leave to print who will ask it individually and take the respon- 
sibility; but I do object to giving promiscuous leave. 

Mr. RANDALL. It was my intention to speak on the subject of 
the tariff, but I have not had an opportunity to do so, and I desire now 
to print some remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] for leave to print remarks on the 
tariff bill introduced by him? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the House having refused to con- 
sider the question of the tariff, I do not think that the privilege should 
be given at this last hour of the session to print speeches on the sub- 


ject. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I do. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled the joint resolfttion (H. 
Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury on the pub- 
lic debt. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. McCOMAS, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to print re- 

marks on the general deficiency bill. 


INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN POTOMAC FLATS. 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged re- 


rt. 
P The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the hope aa votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill of the Senate No. 335, entitled “An act 
to provide for protecting the interests of the United Statesin the Potomac River 
flats, in the District of Columbia, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the House 
numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same, 
That the House recede from its amendment numbered 4. 
JAMES E. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN J. HEMP: 
BENJ. BUTTERWO 
Managers on the part of the House. 
x JOHN J. INGALLS 
JAMES F. WILSON, 
GEORGE G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would ex- 
plain this report. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. This is the bill for the purpose of having settled 
the title to the lands known as the Potomac flats. The House put cer- 
tain amendments upon the Senate bill which in effect required that 
when the judgment of the court was rendered a report should be made 
to Congress before any money should be paid. The Senate has agreed 
to three of the House amendments, and the House has receded from 
one amendment; which conforms the bill to the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. In brief, what is the effect of the bill as agreed 
upon? 

Air. HEMPHILL. The effect is that when the Attorney-General 
has instituted suit to determine the title to the land and the issue has 
been settled the result of the suit shall be reported to the House, with 
the amount of the judgment, if any, leaving it entirely in the power of 
the House to make an appropriattion for it or not. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But there is no admission or implication in 
the bill that there is an outstanding title in private es? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. None whatever. The bill simply provides that 


the Attorney-General shall be authorized to institute a suit and deter- 
mine whether the land belongs to the United States or not. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HEMPHILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LAWS RELATING TO LOANS, CURRENCY, ETC, 


Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
favorably the following concurrent resolution of the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the com- 
pilation of the laws of the United States relating to loans and the currency, coin- 
age, and banking (inclaudingany subsequent | lation which may be enacted on 
those subjects at the present session of Congress), now being prepared at the 
Treasury De; ent, be printed, and that 6,000 additional copies be printed ; 
of which 2,000 copies shall. be for the Senate and 4,000 copies for the House of 
Representatives. 

The report accompanying the resolution was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the accompanying con- 
current resolution, providing for the printing of a compilation of the laws of 
the United States relating to loans and the currency, coi „and banking, and 
including any a legislation which may be e 
the present session oi qn Bone which compilation isnow being prepared at the 
Treasury Department, having duly considered the same, res: lly report the 
said resolution back to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

ü Micah SS ask that House resolution 207, on the same subject, be laid on 
e. ; 
The estimated eost of printing and binding the compilation is $1,591. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection House resolution No. 207 
will be laid on the table, as recommended in the report just read. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I demand the previous question on the adoption 
of the Senate concurrent resolution which has been read. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


OPINIONS OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 


Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Printing, also reported 
back favorably the following concurrent resolution of the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatires concurring), That there be 
printed 6,000 additional copies of the Digest of the Official Opinions of the At- 
torne; eneral of the United States from 1789 to 1881; of which 2,000 copies 
shall for the use of the Senate and 4.000 copies for the use of the House of 
bem poner sey ited to which shall be added a digest of such official opinions from 
1881 to the date of publication. 

The report accompanying the resolution was read, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution, dated July 26, 1886, that there be printed 6,000 
additional copies of the Digest of the Official Opinions of the Attorneys-General 
of the Uni States from 1789 to 1881, of which 2,000 copies shall be for the use of 
the Senate, and 4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, to which 
shall be added a digest of such official opinions from 1881 to date of publication,” 
having been referred to the Committee on Printing, has been duly considered, 
and I am instructed to recommend the passage of said resolution. A 

The cost of printing 6,000 copies of such digest it is estimated will be $2,361.50, 
and of those added between and $300. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. k 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT ON ART AND INDUSTRY. 


Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Printing, also reported 
back favorably the following concurrent resolution of the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Repfesentatives concurring), That there be 
printed and bound 5,000 additional copies of the report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion on art and industry ; of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
2 copies ſor the use of the House, and 2,000 copies for the Bureau of Educa- 

on. 

The report accompanying the resolution was read, as follows: 

The Committee on 8 to whom was referred the 5 Senate 
concurrent resolution, providing for the printing of 5,000 additional copies of 
the report of the Bureau of Education on art and industry, having considered 
the r report the resolution back to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

This report is made in response to a resolution of the Senate for "all the in- 
formation” in possession of the Bureau of Education relative to the develop- 
ment of instruction in drawing as applied to the industrial or fine arts, with 
— reference to the utility of such instruction in promoting the arts and in- 

ustries of the people,” 

The estimated cost of printing is $3,830. 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. ; 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ELECTRICAL CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Printing, also reported 

back favorably the following concurrent resolution of the Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed and bound in cloth 2,500 additional copies of the report of the electrical 
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conference at S hilada in 1884, being Senate Executive Document No. 45, 
Forty-ninth Congress, session, for the use of the Department of State, 

The report accompanying the resolution was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion, “that there be printed and bound in cloth 2,500 additional copies of the 
report of the electrical conference at Philadelphia in 1884, being Senate Execu- 
tive Document No. 45, Forty-ninth Congress, session, for the use of the De- 
eee of State,” having considered the same, have instructed me to make a 

vorable report thereon, and to recommend the adoption of the resolution, 

The estimated cost will be $585. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I call for the previous question on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The previous question was seconded; and under the operation thereof 
the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT ON TARIFF. 


Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Printing, also reported 
back favorably the following resolution: 

Resolved, That 3,800 copies of report No. 82090n House bill No. 9702 be printed 
for the use of the House. 

The report accompanying the resolution was read, as follows: 

The committee recommend the adoption of the resolution, and estimate the 
cost of printing at $15. z 

Mr. RANDALL. This resolution relates to a report from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on the subject of the tariff; but I do not 
object to it. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Icall the previous question on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The previous question was seconded; and under the operation 
thereof the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I withdraw my objection to the request of the 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] to print remarks in the 
ECORD. At the time I made that objection, having indicated a pur- 
pose to make objection to the general leave to print, which might re- 
sult in another volume of the RECORD, and probably not in much good 
to the country, I thought, to be consistent, it was proper that I should 
object to any individual request. I have no disposition to oppose the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and upon reflection, and 
also at the request of the chairman of the committee of which I am a 
member, I feel it proper for me to withdraw my objection, and I doso, 
and with much pleasure allow him to print. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none; and the leave 
asked is granted. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I call for the regular order. : 

Mr. STRUBLE. Mr, Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order has nòt been 
withdrawn, 

Mr. STRUBLE. I understand that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH) withdraws his demand for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] 
has demanded it. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I will ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. STRAIT. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded again by the gen- 
Ueman from Minnesota [Mr. STRAIT]. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I desire unanimous consent to make a statement 
with reference to a Senate bill forfeiting certain lands in Iowa granted 
to aid certain railroad companies. I ask that I may be permitted to 
occupy not exceeding ten minutes. r 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Say five minutes. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Well, five minutes will suffice; and I desire to fol- 
low this statement with a request for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STRAIT. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is insisted upon. If there be 
no further privileged reports, the regular order is the call of commit- 
tees for reports. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
call of committees to-day. 

Mr. GLOVER and Mr. WILKINS objected. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 


LABOR INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. MORRISON. I desire to submit a privileged report from the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I am directed to report the resolu- 
tion I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resol That the select committee, appointed April 12, 1886, to investigate the 
labor troubles in Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Kansas have leave to 
sit during the recess of Congress, to employ and pay a clerk while in session 
and to iragate such labor troubles as may exist, with all the powers granted 
on tof its 


by the resolution authorizing its intment; and shall report the res 
investigation to the next paren Aris ofthe House, And thatthe necessary expenses 
of such investigation, not to exceed the sum of $1,000, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. MORRISON. On that I ask the previous question. 

Mr. CURTIN. Let me have a moment. 

Mr. MORRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIN. It was impossible for the committee authorized to 
make this investigation to submit a satisfactory report to the House 
at this session, owing to the illness of one of its principal witnesses and 
the absence of others whose testimony it was important to have. I will 
not detain the House at this late stage of the session, but I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the RECORD some remarks on this matter. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me ask first: Will the House be permitted to 
see the evidence which has been taken in print? 

Mr. CURTIN. I will be very happy to give the gentleman a copy. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it in print? 

Mr. CURTIN. Yes, sir. 4 

Mr. CANNON. I would like the House and the country to see it. 
Here is a committee, appointed months ago, which has gone out and 
taken a mass of evidence, as authorized by the original resolution, and 
which was required to report before the adjournment of this Congress, 
Now, I have never seen any testimony taken by the committee. It is 
acommittee investigating an exceedingly important matter, and yet 
the House and the country, so far as I know, have had no opportunity 
of seeing that testimony. If the gentleman gets the Paar of print- 
ing a speech it is substantially ex parte, unless the evidence is furnished, 
so that the House and the country may judge for themselves. 

Mr. CURTIN. It will not be an ex parte at all, but simply 
to explain why we were not able to report, from the fact that we could 


not get the testimony. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, you were able to report the testimony so far 
as it has been taken? 

Mr. CURTIN. Yes; and it has been printed. You can get a copy 
of it at any time. 

Mr. CANNON. Where? 

Mr. CURTIN.. Down in the document-room. 

Mr. CANNON. Are there copies for general distribution? 

Mr. CURTIN. Well, we are only permitted to print a certain num- 
ber. 

Mr. CANNON. How many copies? 

Mr. CURTIN. One for each member of the House, I think. 

Mr. CANNON. That number only? 

Mr. CURTIN. That is all we had the privilege of printing. 

— — CANNON. Why not ask now to have the usual number of copies 
printed? 

Mr. CURTIN. Well, you may ask that yourself; I have no objec- 
tion. 


Mr. CANNON. I am not one of the committee, and only wanted to 
make a suggestion to the gentleman in that respect. I think we ought 
to have this testimony, though. 

Mr. CURTIN. I do not want to detain the House, but if it is their 
wish that I shall explain I will do so with pleasure, though I prefer not 
to occupy any time now. 

Mr. CANNON. Make a short explanation. 

Mr. CURTIN. Very well; I will explain briefly. $ : 

Mr. Speaker, the committee proceeded immediately after their ap- 
pointment to Saint Louis and commenced examining witnesses. Then 
the committee separated. Mr. CRAIN, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE, and Mr. PARKER went down into Texas. They traveled quite 
2,000 miles, and took the testimony of three hundred and twenty-eight 
witnesses. Mr. BURNES, Governor STEWART, and the chairman went up 
into Missouri and Kansas, and after returning resumed the testimony in 
Saint Louis, I donot think, sir, that any committee ever appointed by 
this House did more work or worked more expeditiously orapplied them- 
selves with more diligence to the discharge of the duties imposed upon 
them than this committee. It was necessary, in order to makean intelli- 
gent report, that we should take the testimony of Mr. Hoxie. Mr. Hoxie 
appeared before the committee, but on discovering his physical condition 
they unanimously dismissed him. They proposed subsequently to go to 
him at Long Branch and ¢xamine him there, but his physicians gave testi- 
mony that it was impossible. He was then removed to New York and 
back to Saint Louis, and I have in my pocket the testimony of his physi- 
cians that he is not in a condition to be examined. There are other wit- 
esses who ought to be examined before the report is made, because to 
furnish the report upon the testimony now before the committee would be 
necessarily to make an imperfect report and that could not satisfy the 
House or be acceptable to the country. The testimony taken up to this 
time has been printed, that is to say, alimited number of copies. I 
believe we can furnish each member of the House with a copy. But 
before the House could act upon the suggestions of the committee, or 
the propositions they desire to make, it will be necessary to have that 
testimony in full before it, and the resolution now offered by the Com- 
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mittee on Rules to extend the work of that committee over the sum- 
mer will enable us to get that testimony, and at the beginning of the 
next session to make a report in which I am sure.the committee will 
be unanimous in their suggestions to the House. Thatisall. Iwould 
be very glad if the testimony should be printed. 

Mr. CANNON. Why not ask unanimousconsent to have it printed? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Is there any provision now by which each 
member of the House shall receive a copy? 

Mr. CURTIN. We shall send each member of the House a copy. 
But I do not think the testimony just now is in condition to go to the 

ublic. Ithink my colleagues will agree to that. My colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. BURNES] will agree it is not in condition to go to the 
pw 

Mr. BURNES. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIN. It is proper, Mr. Speaker, that I should say a few 
words in explanation why the report was not made, and as the session 
is near its close I ask to extendmyremarksand position in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIN. I am satisfied there was no disposition on the part of 
Mr. Hoxie not to be examined by the committee, but his failure to do 
so was in consequence of his ill health. I have letters in my posses- 
sion from his physician that an attempt to come to Washi might 
imperil his life. Under these circumstances it would be eminently 
proper that the committee should be continued until the meeting of the 
next session of Congress, and should not only be authorized to recall 
witnesses heretofore examined, but additional witnesses should be 
called with a view to an elucidation of the truth of the character of the 
labor troubles, so as to enable the committee to report the real ques- 
tions involved in the disturbances now existing in the country between 
Jabor and capital. 

I had the honor to introduce the original resolution to raise the com- 
mittee. It was not inspired by the condition of the Southwest, but came 
from the labor element of Pennsylvania, complaining of oppression un- 
der which they suffer, and was introduced at the solicitation of those 
who seemed, and I have no doubt did, represent that element. It was 
the pleasure of the Committee on Rules, to which it was referred, to re- 
turn that resolution to the House, limiting the action of the committee 
to five States and to an inquiry into the cause of the disturbance of the 
commerce and trade of the country in the States named by reason of 
the strike. There are many petitions from the labor elements of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and other States now in the room of the Commit- 
tee on Labor, to which committee such petitions were properly referred, 
asking that this Government inquire into the grievances which they 
think should be redressed. The petitions of these citizens, Mr. Speaker, 
should not lie unheeded on your table. . 

If the allegations be true that syndicates have been formed, large 
properties in the coal regions purchased, so that the individual enter- 

` prises of those who with a limited capital engaged in profitable mining 
have had to be abandoned; if the allegation be true that the wages of 
labor are inadequate to living and that the railroad companies are eon- 
nected with them and the oppressed laborers have to purchase from the 
stores and warehouses of the companies all their supplies needed for 
the support of themselves and families—if this be true, it is a subject 
to engage the serious consideration of this Government. If it is not 
true, it is eminently proper that the public should know it and the un- 
rest which is now so prevalent throughout this country should be set- 
tled. It would be very improper to do injustice to the carrying com- 
panies of the country. It is very improper that allegations should be 
seriously made of that kind and remain uncontradicted if not true; and 
if true, it is an oppression to the laboring men of this country which 
this Government should redress. 

An element of this oppression, Mr. Speaker, is the importation of 
cheap 3 oa labor, Se eines = a 
garians, H an i to this country, who might e- 
nominated serfs, yes, almost slaves, always controlled by a mid- 
dleman and let out by contract, who live in a manner that never ought 
to have occurred in this country or that a man who labors ought to 
live. Their habits are unlike our people, and they area pee who never 
will be identified with our civilization or know our form of government. 

This is asubject that should engage the attention of this Government. 
It is well known, Mr. Speaker, that more than one country in Europe 
send their abandoned paupers and criminals to this country. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, we open the doors of our free and great Government to all 
who come in peaceful approach, who identify themselves with our 
people, who adopt their manners and customs, who swear allegiance 
to our Government, and become part and of the body-politic. 
But the men to whom I refer come here under contract, and labor for 
wages on which the American laborer can not maintain himself and 
family in the manner and under the circumstances he has heretofore en- 
joyed. I would add that that committee could investigate this subject 
and turn their attention to that to which I have just referred, and they 
could at least report the facts to Congress; and if there are means within 
the power of this Government to redress these grievances it owes it to 
the laboring man of this country to do so. Every man brought to this 
country of the character I have just named displaces an American la- 
borer, and the difference of the wages paid goes to the profit of those 
who bring them here under contract. 


The men who labor in this coun 
and prosperous than the laborers 
a larger compensation, enabling them to live in greater comfort than 
those engaged in similar pursuits elsewhere. They possess a hi i 


have been more happy, conten 
other lands. They have receiv: 


higher in- 
telligence and are better fitted for the of the responsible du- 
ties of citizenship of a great republic than any similar population that 
ever existed in any country in any We have no here; and 
the great prizes of life are open to t as to other citizens, and from 
among their number have come leaders of thought and action. For the 
past few years, however, they have not been happy, contented, and 
prosperous as in the past. Thousands of willing bands have been idle; 
distress and suffering have been widespread. What is the cause? Is 
it not the part of statesmanship, the duty of the representatives of the 
people to strive to discover the cause of this unfortunate state of affairs, 
and when discovered see if it can not be removed? They ask such ac- 
tion. Shall their prayer be unheeded? They are the foundation on which 
this Government rests, the creators of wealth, and with their welfare 
is linked the welfare of all the citizens of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there never has been ted a movement of the mag- 
nitude of this for the reeonciling of labor and capital. They should be 
in perfect harmony throughout the land, so that no man could look over 
the diversified interests of the labor of this country with an apprehen- 
sion as to the future. In the presence of calamities that may occur it 
is highly proper that this Government should inquire into this ques- 
tion, and, if possible, to relieve their condition and reconcile the differ- 
ences that now exist between capital and labor that ought not to exist. 
It was my expectation, sir, that this committee might report such facts 
and come to such conclusions as would induce this Government and the 
government of States to expend their power and relieve the oppressions 
that may exist and reconcile any public differences that ought not to 
occur, and this resolution extends that power and adds new msi- 
bility to the committee. Now, Mr. Speaker, there ought to be no dif- 
ferences between labor and capital in this country, and under this im- 
pression we propose to ask that this House should enlarge the powers 
of this committee. 

Not, sir, that I seek to be engaged in such employment during the 
recess of Con when we ought all to be at leisure, but as a duty 
that I should faithfully fulfill. I speak only for myself. Iam willing 
to do what so dips possible to give back to this House facts and its on- 
clusions on question, it is for myself, sir, that I support this 
resolution. If the resolution p as a member of that committee 
I will endeavor to perform the duties of it. If it fails, I at least have 
been faithful to those who prompted me to offer the resolution which 
gave the committee existence. That will be a personal reflection that 
will be gratifying to me, that I have at least attempted to do my duty. 
Iam justified, Mr. Speaker, in saying that no committee of this House 
has discharged its duties with more diligence and with stricter econ- 
omy. When the full duties proposed by this committee are fulfilled, 
my impression is that the House will be enlightened by the evidence 
taken, and that conclusions will be reached that will quiet the unrest 
which has so disturbed the business of the country and too often the 
peace of communities, ‘ 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. MORRISON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the fable. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] 
gave the House to understand a moment ago that a copy of the evi- 
dence so far as taken could be furnished to each member.. I think he 
should make his word good by asking the House to order the printing 
of additional copies. 

Mr. CURTIN. I thought there were enough printed, but I find 
there are not enough. Now, I ask permission to have the testimony 
printed so far as taken, so that every member of the House shall be 
furnished with a copy as far as it 

The SPEAKER. The committee has leave to print for its own use. 
How many copies have been printed? 

Mr. CURTIN. One hundred. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that leave 
be given to print—how many? Five hundred? 

Mr. MORRISON. The usual number. 

The SPEAKER. The usual number is 1,900. The gentleman asks 
unanimous consent that an order be given to print 500 additional copies 
of the evidence taken before the eommittee for the use of members of 
the House. Will that include the evidence to be taken hereafter? 

Mr. CURTIN. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection that order will made. 

There was no objection. 


JOURNAL INDEX. 


Mr. MORRISON, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing report; which was read, and ordered to be printed: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom is committed the preparation of a general 
index of the Journals of Congress, submit the following report of the progress 
that has been made in the work: 

Since the last report of the committee the personal index of the Journals of 
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the Ninth, Tenth, 1 Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and 
3 been completed, and 8 


submitted ‘herewith, to be 


N 2 y be subjected to the revision 
repo: may to neces- 
publication. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed the bill (H. R. 8278) for 
the relief of Seth M. Barton (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof). 

The message furtherannounced that the Senate had agreed to the res- 
olution of the House of Representatives fixing a date for the final ad- 
journment with an amendment, in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested; so that the resolution would read, as amended: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and e ouse of Representatives declare their 


ker of the 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at 4 o’clock p. w. August 5, 1836. 


The message further announced that the Senate had adopted a reso- 
lution, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, that a com- 
mittee of two Senators be appointed by the Chair to joina similar com- 
mittee appointed by the House of resentatives to wait u the 
President of the United States and ihform him that the two Houses, 
having completed the businessof the present session, were ready to ad- 
journ, unless the President has some further communication to make 
to them; and that Mr. EDMUNDS and Mr. HARRIS had been appointed 
as the committee on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 


TheSPEAKER. If there be no objection the concurrent resolution 

just received from the Senate appointing a committee to wait upon the 

ident and inform him that the two Houses are ready to adjourn 
will be concurred in. 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as the committee on the 
part of the House the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MORRISON — 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to inquire whether this committee, if ap- 
pointed, will wait on the President at once or will delay doing so until 
the amendment as to the hour of adjournment is acted on. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes the committee will not go till 
the amendment is acted upon. The Chair appoints as the committee 
on the part of the House the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MORRISON, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. RANDALL, and the gentleman 
from N. New York, Mr. Hiscock. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BAKER. I ask consent to make a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] asks 
unanimous consent to be permitted to make a personal explanation. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. As will be remembered, on Monday last the gentle- 
man from New York introduced a series of preambles and resolutions 
that were read from the Clerk’s desk. In the characterization of those 
resolutions the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] said 
that in his judgment they were indecent and disrespectful. My friend 
from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] also characterized them in which 
it occurred to me the facts hardly warranted. It seems to me it is due 
not only to the House but to me that the resolutions themselves should 
be embodied in the RECORD, in order that it may appear whether they 
justified the language that was used. Iwant to say, in explanation, it 
was very far from my pu to sip ponds pacar re the House that 
should be disrespectful or ing in decency, and I think that all the 
gentlemen of the House will bear me out in making that claim. I 
therefore ask that under the circumstances unanimous consent be given 
to embody the resolutions in the RECORD. 

Mr. CALDWELL. [I object. 

Mr. CANNON. I suggest to the gentleman from New York that he 

can have them read at the Clerk’s desk. 

onthe SPEAKER. The Chair will state the gentleman’s request. The 
gentleman from New York asks unanimous consent to printin the 
RECORD the preamble and resolution offered hy him on Monday. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I object. 

Mr. BAKER. As a matter of personal privilege I desire to state 
further 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lask unanimous consent, objection having been 
made to printing the resolution, that all reference to it be eliminated 
from the RECORD. 

Mr. BAKER. Ithinkitdue to myself under the circumstances that 
I should rise to a question of privilege inasmuch as unanimous consent 
vd denied to me to have the preamble and resolution printed in the 

CORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the si aia made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. He asks unanimous consent 
that the introduction of the resolution and all reference made to it and 
= e e ra of the House in regard to it be stricken from the REC- 


7 BAKER. Ihave not yielded the floor. I desire to have these 


WWW. 
ECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman proposes to read the resolutions as 
part of his remarks. 

Mr. BAKER. I will not consume the time in having them read it 
they can go in the RECORD without read. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish the Chair would state to the House the ex- 
act proposition made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] rose 
and asked unanimous consent to make a personal explanation, which 
was granted. Now, being on the floor, the gentleman proposes to read 
asa of his remarks a resolution which he offered on last Monday. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to know whether it is in order, by way 
of personal explanation, to have that resolution read and printed in 
the RECORD ? 

The SPEAKER. It will go in as a part of the gentleman’s remarks, 
asa matter of course. It may be that the gen requires to base 
his remarks upon the resolution for anything the Chair knows to the 
con > 
Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point that, the. House having pre- 
viously refused to receive this resolution or allow it to be printed in 
the RECORD, it isnot in order now, under the form of a personal ex- 
planation, to insert matter which the House has already excluded from 
the RECORD. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER) will 
remember that during the Forty-eighth Con this question 
arose in the case of a matter presented by Mr. White, 8 
The paper was not printed in the RECORD, and afterward the gentle- 
tucky rose to a personal explanation, and claimed the 
right to read as a part of his remarks the matter which the House had 
refused to allow to go into the RECORD, and after considerable discus- 
sion the Chair decided that the gentleman had the right to read it asa 
part of his remarks. Of course if the matter itself is personal, is offen- 
sive, is a violation of the privileges of the House, a point of order can 
be bo maro e mado agai it as the reading proceeds, just as the point of order 
inst remarks of the same character while they are being 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syarpson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the joint resolution (H. Res. 213) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay certain expenses incurred by special agents and experts ot 
the Bureau of Labor during the san HAY of July, 1886. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. . 


Mr. SPRINGER. The Chair having decided that the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. BAKER} has a right to have this matter printed 
in the Reconp—— 


The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so decide. The Chair decided 
that he had a right to read the paper as a part of his remarks. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Well, as paper is to go into the RECORD any- 


way, I now ask unanimons consent that the gentleman be allowed to 
have it printed. We expect to adjourn at 4 o’elock to-day, and there 
is no use in taking up half an hour of our remaining time in listening to 
the reading of this paper. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I think that I can now make a sug- 
gestion that will lead to a conclusion satisfactory all round. If the 
reason of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] for now propos- 
ing to read this paper is, as I understand him to say, that he appears 
at a disadvan in the RECORD, and that he desires either that the 
original resolution offered by him shall goin or else that the criticism 
made upon it when it was offered shall go out, I have no hesitation in 
consenting, so far as the remarks which I made are concerned, that they 
shall be stricken from the RECORD. I make this suggestion ina spirit 
of good feeling. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I assume that my colleague [Mr. 
BAKER] has his own reasons for what he proposes to do, and does not 
care to take the statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
RANDALL] as to why he makes this personal explanation or asks to 
have this resolution read as a part of his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] that all remarks and proceedings in relation to the resolu- 
tion should be stricken from the RECORD was objected to,as the Chair 
understood. 

Several MEMBERS. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I renew that request. 

Several members objected. 

The SPEAKER. The request is objected to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, then I make the point of ides that 
this is the same paper which the House has already voted to exelude 
eee RECORD and ordered to be returned to the gentleman who 
0 it. 

The SPEAKER. It is undoubtedly; but the gentleman is now mak- 
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ing a personal ae, and claims the right to read this paper as a 
part of his remar i 

Mr. HISCOCK. Do J understand that the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] for unanimous consent that this resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD is objected to? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BAKER] to object. 2 ; 

Mr. HISCOCK. No; he is willing that it shall be printed without 
being read. 

Mr. GLOVER. There are several objections, Mr. Speaker. I ob- 


ject. ; 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from New 


York [Mr. BAKER] will proceed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Who has the floor? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. My inquiry is this: The House gave unani- 
mous consent to the gentleman from New York to makea nal ex- 

n, not understanding what he was going to offer. I now move 
to reconsider that unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from New York has the floor. 
If the gentleman from New York will yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, he can make his motion. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, my purpose in reading the preamble and 
resolution is to demonstrate to my friends in this House and to the 
whole House that there is not one word or sentence in them that is dis- 
respectful or indecent, and after the preamble and resolution shall have 
‘been read as part of my remarks I will submit it to the House and to 
the country to say whether or no they contain anything deserving the 
criticism inflicted by the gentleman from P. lvania [Mr. RANDALL], 
by the gentleman from as [Mr. REAGAN], and by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. I now ask that tho persmhie and reso- 
lution be as a part of my remarks unless the House consents that 
by aes be considered as read. 

e Clerk began the reading, as follows: 


Whereas Congress has been in session—— 


Mr.SPRINGER. Now, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman has secured 
the right to have this paper read, I again ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD, and that the gentleman may go on and 
make his statement in regard to it. 

Mr. GLOVER.. I object. 

Tue Clerk resumed the 

Mr. PLAND (interrupting the ). I make the point of order 
that this paper is not in order to be read to the House, inasmuch as the 
House itself has declared by a vote that it is di to the House. 

Mr. HISCOCK. No, sir, it has not declared anything of the kind. 

Mr. BLAND. It has been declared by a vote of the House to be dis- 
respectful to the House, and it was directed to be returned to its au- 
thor. 

The SPEAKER. There was no direct vote of the House declaring 
that this resolution or preamble was disrespectful to the House; but 
there was a vote di the to be returned to the gentleman 
who offered it. What muy have been the motives which impelled gen- 
tlemen on the 3 be sete to return 15 the oyu Bee ved not — 
There was no resolution declaring the paper to be disrespectful. ore- 
over, whenever a point of order is made that a matter is in violation of 
the honor, or dignity, or privileges of the House, it is not a question 
for the Chair, but for the House itself, to determine. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the reading of the motion upon which the 
paper was returned to the gentleman. I understood the motion was 
prefaced with the statement I have mentioned. 

The SPEAKER. It was a simple motion that the resolution be re- 
turned to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Upon this point of order I desire 
to say a word. > 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided it. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I desire to ask the action of the 
House. I want to call attention to the fact that this paper undertakes 
to arraign the majority of this House and the action of the House upon 
almost every question which it has decided; and it arraigns the House 
by statements which are, beyond question, false upon their face. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that the House itself, if a 
motion is made with to the matter, must determine whether or 
nət the paper is in violation of the honor or dignity or privileges of the 
House 

Mr. GIBSON. of West Virginia. I make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair decides that before that motion can 
be entertained the paper must be read, and then the House may de- 
clare that it shall not be printed as a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I give notice I shall make that 
motion after the paper is read. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask whether it is in order to appeal from the decis- 
ion of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 


Mr. BLAND, Well, I take that 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the point of 
order, as the Chair understands it, that the reading of the paper should 
be stopped by the Chair for the reason that it is disrespectful to the 
House. The Chair overrules the point of order upon the ground that 
when it is alleged that any proceeding is di tful to the House it- 
self as a body that is a question for the House to determine and not for 
the Chair to decide. 

1 GIBSON, of West Virginia. How is it to be determined by the 
ouse? 

The SPEAKER. By offering aresolution or motion in relation tothe 
matter in the usual way. The gentleman from Missouri appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the appeal be laid on the table. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BLOUNT, there were— 
ayes 68, noes 4. 

Mr. BLAND. No quorum. 

one were ordered; and Mr. BLAND and Mr. BAKER were ap- 
pointed. — 

Mr. BAKER. Asa matter of inſormation, Idesire to inquire whether 
it is in order to interrupt the reading of the paper. 

The SPEAKER, It is, upon a point of order. 

The tellers proceeded to count. During the count, 

Mr. HERBERT said: I ask unanimous consent to offer a resolution 
for present consideration. 

Objection was made. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION, 


Mr. NEECE, from the.Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 335) to provide for 1 of the United 
States in the Potomac River flats, in the of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 8278) ſor the relief of Seth M. Barton; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 213) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay eertain expenses incurred by special agents and experts of 
the Bureau of Labor during the month of July, 1886. 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 


Mr. BENNETT, in pursuance of leave heretofore ted, presented 
the views of a minority of the Committee on the Judiciary upon the 
bill (S. 10) to amend an act entitled An act to amend section 5352 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, in reference to bigamy, and 
for other cae 3 approved March 22, 1882; which were ordered to 
be printed. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, there is pending a bill 
(S. 1800) to secure to the Cherokee freedmen and others their r- 
tion of certain proceeds of lands under the act of March 3, 1883, which 
I hope by unanimous consent I will be itted to call up and put 
upon its passage. It does not take a dollar out of the Treasury of the 
United States; it merely takes money from the Indian fund. These 
Cherokee freedmen are the poorest in the Indian Territory. I hopeno 
one will object to it. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. No justice can be done so long as 
Republicans unjustly assail Democrats in this House. 

Mr. BAKER. I call for the order, 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 

Mr. WILKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have a bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. West] to accept from Joseph W. Drexel the 
Drexel cottage in which General Grant died. I wish to make a favor- 
able report from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, if 
there be no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. BRONN E, of Indiana. : No unanimous consent can be had until 
the regular order is disposed of. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. If there be no objection, I will call 
up the resolution of the Senate accepting the gifts of General Grant to 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. COOPER, I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Who raised the question of regular 
order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I insist on the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. BARKS- 
DALE] has been called away from the city, and if there be no objection 
the Chair will appoint the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] 
in his place as one of the conferees on the disagreeing votes of the 
Houses on House joint resolution 89 providing for the distribution of 
the Official Register of the United States. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I rise for the purpose of submitting 
a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. It is not privileged now; no report can be made 
while the House is dividing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. 5 — it was decided by Speaker Blaine 
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it was in order to submit a conference report pending a motion to ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER. So it is, but not while a division is being taken. 
Pending a motion it is in order. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘The gentleman can ask for unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. He can. 

Mr. MORRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the proceedings be 
suspended until we can take up the resolution in reference to final ad- 
journment returned from the Senate with an amendment. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum having voted, I move there be a call 
of the House. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. It is in the power of the majority of the 
House to settle this matter at once. j i 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to dis- 
ch the Committee of the Whole from the further consideration of a 
bill (H. R. 2950) for the relief of James Albert Bondack. I have not 
asked for any such favor heretofore and I hope gentlemen on the other 
side will not object. It is a little bill to validate—— 

Mr. BENNETT demanded the regular order, but subsequently with- 
drew the demand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. OATES. On yesterday I asked by unanimous consent to report 
back from the Judiciary Committee what is known as the Henley res- 
olution, or rather a substitute for it. That was objected to by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL]. Despairing of getting im- 
mediate consideration and action on this resolution, I ask by unanimous 
consent for leave to present the report and have it printed and go upon 
the Calendar. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. TI ask by, unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a report on the bill (H. R. 8932) granting leave of absence to em- 
ployés in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If gentlemen wish to take it up there 
is a way in which it can be done. Until the pending matter is disposed 
of we shall object to taking up anything. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the objection comes not from this side of the House, but from the 
other side. All of the employés of the different Departments but these 
employés in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are granted leave 
of absence. This is a simple act of justice. I introduced this bill, and 
if the D on the other side will permit me to make my report 
it can . 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Let the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] get out of the way. . 

Mr. SPRINGER. If it is of such transcendent importance the gen- 
tleman from New York should be able to present his speech, I move 
he have leave to 12 it in the RECORD. [Cries of Regular order !’’] 
8 SPEAKE Objection is made, and there is nothing before the 

ouse. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The matter seems to be so very important that 
the majority are filibustering to prevent it from being presented to the 
House. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, The objection to this bill does not 
come from this side of the House. I wish to have that understood. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the House of Repre- 
resentatives will do itself great honor to take up the Senate resolution 
proposing that the Governmentaccept as a gift the matters of curiosity 

east by the Grant estate to the Government. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair). That 
has been already requested and objected to. mt 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I think perhaps the House would 
now give unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order has been insisted 
upon. 

Mir. DOCKERY. Iwithdraw the demand as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The demand being withdrawn, I 
hope the objection will be withdrawn, and that this matter may now 
be considered. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I sympathize with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, but until this matter is disposed of I shall object. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Well, I tried todo my best at all 
events to have this done. 

Mr. LAWLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent that 
the House take up and pass a bill for the relief of some laborers who 
worked on the Chicago custom-house in 1881, and who have not been 
paid forit. These men did the work and their claim has been dragging 
all that time. It is a small sum, aggregating $1,400. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. All the gentleman has to do to get it 
before the House is to get the géntleman from Missouri to withdraw 
his present demand for a quorum. i 

Mr. PAYNE. What is the pending question? 

The SPEAKER. On the motion to lay on the table the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. There isno other question before the House; 
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and gentlemen on both sides have given notice that other matters will 
not be permitted by consent until this is disposed of. 
MESSAGE FROM TIE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Svursox, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced the return to the House of the bill (S. 244) for the relief of 
Mary F. Potts. . 8 

Them also announced that the Senate had passed a bill 2848) 
for the relief of Benjamin F. Loyall, of the State of Virginia; in which 
concurrence was requested. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I want to make a request for unanimous consent 
with a view to disposing of this matter now in hand. The Senate have 
passed a resolution to adjourn at 4 o’clock—— 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. That is a matter which has been stated 
already several times to-day, and the House is familiar with the fact. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to’make arequest in regard to the pending 
matter so as to get it disposed of. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Well, you know how to get it disposed of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to ask unanimous consent that the appeal 
be withdrawn, and tha: the gentleman from New York be permitted to 
print in the RECORD the resolution which was being read and then be 

itted five minutes’ explanation. 

Mr. BLAND. R r order. 

Mr. BRUMM. Who demanded the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I move that there be a call of the IIouso. 
There is no rule requiring us to keep the polls open all day. 

The SPEAKER. That motion can be made as soon as the tellers 
make their report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that the tellers should 
report. There are uo more voters. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from New York, one of the 
tellers, has just this moment announced another vote in the affirmative. 
[Langer F 

Mr. SPRINGER. These must be the“ repeaters“ then who are now 
going through. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that the House 
proceed to business for thirty minutes, at the end of which time to con- 
tinue the order of business now progressing. 

Mr. BRUMM. The House is transacting business now. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. You do not object to the request? 

Mr. BRUMM. I object to any other business than the business in 
which the House is now engaged. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. There will be a quorum here presently 
I am advised, and I shall object to any requests for unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. There are matters of great public impor- 
tance which should be transacted and which might be transacted if this 
matter was out of the way. 

Mr. BRUMM. It can be disposed of in a little while if the gentle- 
man from Missouri chooses to yield. : 

Mr. KELLEY. We serve notice on that side that we are going to 
stand by the Speaker’s decision. It is a most righteous one. 

The SPEAKER. No business is in order but the division by tellers; 
and the Chair will again state that several gentlemen have given notice 
that they will not permit any requests for unanimous consent to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I call for the regular order. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the preamble and resolution. 

Mr. SPRINGER (interrupting the reading). I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further reading may be dispensed with and that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD as if read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

was no objection. 

The preamble and resolutions in full are as follows: 

Whereas Congress has been in session only a little more than eight months 
with a majority of only about 40 controlling Democrats in the House and a 
solid Democratic representation in the White House; and 

Whereas during the entire session the two wings of the Democratic party 
have never to flap together in perfect harmony; and 

Whereas by the uni and harmonious labors and co-o tion of a harmo- 
nious Democratic President and party the country has n saved from the 
humiliation and extravagance of Hepublican misrule, such as has characterized 
the administration of governmental affairs under Lincoln, Grant, and their Re- 
publican successors in office since the rebellion; and 

Whereas at the close of this the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress we 
are able to proudly exhibit as the first fruits of Democratic reform— 

First. The s ul defeat of the inglorious and unconstitutional efforts on 
the part of the people of Dakota, numbering a mere half-million only, to gain 
admission into the Union of States for a portion of her people and Territory 
numbering in population 230,000 only, and in area 77,000 square miles only, and 
a Territorial organization for the remainder thereof. 

Second. Successful burial in the House Committee on the Territories of the 
bills —— introduced by misguided Democratic Representatives) providing 


enabling acts for the admission of the Territories of Washington and Montana, 
respectively, into the Union of States, 


I desire to present a report from the 
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Third. An almost successful effort to create a new Territory with the usual 
outfit of governor, Ko., all to be filled from the ranks of the only harmo- 


governments, alleged 

lican in form, 5 by churches, Catholic and Protestant, schools, a col- 
RAIE Son ine promi — — 
u. e ſor the and existence of Democratic institutions as 
to be administered Hy z 

Fourth. An earnest 3 unsuccessful effort to reform the tariff and estab- 
lish free trade, an effort which failed only by reason of a slight friction between 
the two wings before-mentioned, and because it became manifest, as claimed by 
one wing, that owing toa failure on the of the other wing to keepin mind the 
Democratic platform pledge for real reform as distinguis from rank repudia- 
tion, the tariff, in so far as it affords protection to American industries and 
labor, was threatened by reason of such failure with total destruction, but the 
Democratic party pauses to congratulate the country that the bill of each win 
still lives, and that both will rise at the next session - for the encouragement o 
the PRIDE the manufacturing industries, and the laboring masses of the 
country. ‘ 

Fifth, The Democratie 2 further congratulates the country upon the suc- 
cessfully cane pect policy of the Democratic majority in Congress in com- 
pelling, though against the protest of the President and the financial officers of 
the Government, the payment of the reserved surplus in the Treasury upon the 
publie debt in disregard of the plighted public faith to maintain, through such 
reserve, in part the credit and honor of our Government. 

Sixth. The Democratic majority in Congress further congratulates the coun- 
try an the following grounds, namely : 

A. e failure of the national bankruptey bill. 

B. The failure to pass the Mexican veterans’ service-pension bill. 

C. The defeat, through executive veto, of the bill for the relief of the Des 
Moines River settlers, which was intended to afford the persons concerned an 
opportunity to have their titles to their homes adjudicated under their patents 
from the United States. 

D. The successful defeat, through executive disapproval, of private 3 
bills to so-called veterans of the late war, to alleged widows of such, aud to pre- 
tended a rae parents, aggregating in number over ninety and in amount 
thus saved to the Treasury suflicient to pay the salary of the President each year 
and defray the necessary annual expense of repairs to the White Honse and 
place therein the necessary cooking utensils, furniture, and flowers, in accord- 
ance with Jeffersonian simplicity. 

E. The almost successful effort by the Democratic jority to revive the pop- 
ular income: tax law by ingraſting it upon some one of the pending general pen- 
sin bills which have been so persistently urged by the Republican side of the 

ouse. 

F. That the Democratic majority successfully defeated any general pension 
legislation such as contemplated by the bill introduced by Senator BLAIR and 
the so-called“ one-legged ” bill, and well-nigh succeeded in defeating the out- 
rage done in increasing widows’ and ers’ pensions from $8 to $12 a month. 
We did our best, but failed in that one instance. 

G. The Lee of the country are under special obligations to the present Dem- 
ocratic administration, backed, upheld, and supported as it is by the present 
Democratic jority in Con: ‘or the strict enforcement and maintenance of 
civil-service rules and regulations in the administration of the affairs of Gov- 
ernment. Their Democratic Representatives point with just pride tothe fact 
that since the inauguration of the present tic administration only a lit- 
tle more than twenty-two thousand postmasters of both sexes and all es, 
including disabled war veterans, have been removed or replaced by inoffensive 
partisans, while in the various Departments thereare yet only a few p. around 
which stand willing patriots, in respectful silence, waiting. 

The promptness with which the ruling majority have brought forward the 
only two deficiency 


several general a: ion bills, forcing through Con 
bills (not counting the eral deficiency bill), providing in the aggregate for 
the trifle of only about $15,000,000, only thrice extending the appropriations of 


last year, and the many other things done and prevented too numerous to 
mention, and all so promptly accomplished that we are likely to urn this 
session in time to enable the several members to reach their res: ve homes 
in time for the next election, combine to round up a record to which the 
Democratic party may with characteristic modesty proudly point and expect of 
grateful constituencies due recognition: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the country are due to the Democratic party for 
the successful pasas ot the annual 9 bills, 

Resolved, That the Democratic hosts vised to preserve the banners under 
which victory was achieved in '84, with their inspiring mottocs and legends 
of “ economy and reform,” as they will be considered a good-enough Morgan 
till after election,’ especially that relating to civil-service reform, which, 
though attenuated and emaciated, is relied upon to produce molian strains fit 
to be wafted over the mugwumpian waters of politics. 

Resolved, That the two wings of Democracy, with the Greenback and Prohi- 
bition allies, will over flap lovingly and harmoniously bes shane 

Resolved, That our civil-service professions are in acco: ce with true Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity—of the Joe“ Jeffersonian Rip Van Winkle kind, This 
time don't count.” 

Resolved, That we still believe in prohibition—in Republican districts, 

Resolved, That we must turn the rascals out. 

Resolved, Great is the Democratic party. z 


Mr. BAKER. I desire to say just one word. These resolutions 


having been read, I submit to the House and the country there isnoth- 
ing disrespectful or indecent in them. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to take up for consid- 
cration the resolution as to the final adjournment, with the Senate 
amendment thereto. 

The SPEAKER. It is a privileged matter. ; 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I call it up for present consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolution, as WS: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate ), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned sine die at 3 o’clock p. m. July 28, 1888. 

‘The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

5 o'clock p. m. July 28” and insert in lieu thereof “4 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move concurrence in the Senate amendment. 
The amendment of the Senate was agreed to, 


Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table, 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


SITE FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. There is a matter to which I desire to call 
the attention of the House, relating to the site for the Congressional 
Library. It has been ascertained . 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order. f 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Ihopethegentleman will allow me to make 
a brief statement. It has been found the amount appropriated is $35,000 
short of what is necessary. The Senate has passed a joint resolution 
appropriating $35,000 more for that purpose, which lies on the table. 
By passing that resolution the appropriation may be utilized during 
the vacation and the matter closed up as to the purchase of real estate 
for the Library site. I think it will take but a moment. 

TheSPEAKER. The Senate resolution has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous con- 
sent that the committee be discharged from its further consideration 
and that the House do now consider it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The Committee on the Library are 
very anxious to have the resolution passed. Colonel SINGLETON, 
though not well, and suffering under a recent affliction, was in the House 
to-day for the purpose of ing it up. I see the gentleman is now in 
the House again. 

Mr. DOCKERY. What amount of money does this involve? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Thirty-five thousand dollars. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


A joint resolution (S. R. 82) making additional ropriation for the purchase 
of a site for the Congressio: ibrary. 

Whereas under the ce vances of an act of Congress authorizing the construe- 
tion of a building for accommodation of the Congressional Library, approved 
April 15, 1886, the sum of $550,000 was uppropriated for the purchase of a site 
for the Con ional Library; and 0 

Whereas in the proceedings instituted in the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia in pursuance of said act the amount of ana has been assessed as 
about $35,000 in excess of the amount so ot ated: Therefore, 

Resolved, G., That the additional sum o! ,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, be, and the same is 3 appropriated, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of a site for the Congres- 
sional Library, to be immediately available. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I move the previous question. on the joint 


resolution. 
_ The SPEAKER. The request for unanimous consent is still pend- 


ing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. While I have opposed this measure through all its 
previous progress and believe it was an unwarrantable extravagance on 
the part of Congress to invest so large a sum of money in the purchase 
of a site for this building when we had available sites in various parts 
of the city as desirable as the one selected, yctin its present condition 
I do not feel justified in objecting to the subject coming before the 
House for action, and shall simply ask for a vote. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
There was no objection. 


The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ANNUAL BULLETINS OF BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Printing. Iam directed to report back the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 120) to print the annual bulletins of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, with amendments by the Senate, and to move concurrence 
in the amendments, 

The report of the Committee on Printing was read, as follows: 


be collected Surki the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and appropriate $3,000, 
or so much thereof às may be necessary, to defray the cost of said printing. 


The Senate amendments were read, as follows: 


In line 4, after the word Indians,“ insert ‘provided that the authorization 
sen apply only to matter now on hand or collected during the fiscal year end- 


une . 
2 2 the end of the resolution add an additional section, as follows: 
“Sec, 2. The sum of $3,000,or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
printing and binding of the aforesaid annual bulletins, is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote just taken; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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PROGRESS OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I rise to present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the con 
to print the reports of Lieutenant Kimball and Naval Cadet Capp relative to the 
progress made in the Panama Canal, with the Senate t thereto, have 
duly considered the same, and recommend that the House concur in said amend- 
ment. The amendment simply strikes out the provision requiring the distribu- 
tion to be made in the usual manner, and apportions 2,000 copies for the use of 
eae ee use of the House. The estimated cost of said print- 

ng is $3, 


The concurrent resolution as amended by the Senate was read, as 


follows: 

Resolved by the House of ves (the Senale concu: „That the H 
intelligence report on the Panama Canal, e and Naval 
Cadet Cay pg pr nea pace it ene by the Secretary of the Navy, be printed, 
and that dditional copies be printed; of which 1,000 shall be for the 
use ofthe ste and 2,000 copies shall be forthe use of the ouse. 


The question was taken on concurring in the Senate amendments; 
and there were—ayes 61, noes 9. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to move to take 
a recess for an hour? 

The SPEAKER. It would. ~ 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make that motion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will not be done, 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN; and 
there were—ayes 48, noes 30. 

. MILLS. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
the Chair will appoint the gentleman from Texas, Mr. MILLS, and the 

gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HoLMAN, to act as tellers. 

Mur. HOLMAN (after the count had proceeded forsometime). Itis 
obvious, Mr. Speaker, that there is no quorum present, and I withdraw 
the motion for a recess. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SPRINGER). Upon this question 
the tellers report ayes 34, noes 30. The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I withdraw the point of no quorum 
which I madeas to the proposition submitted on the report of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. REID]. 

The amendments of the Senate to the concurrent resolution were 
agreed to, 

The concurrent resolution as amended was then adopted. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 


REPORT—BUREAU ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I present a privileged report from the | 


Committee on Printing. 
The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred joint resolution (H. Res. 
3 to provide ſor third annual report of Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, have co ered the same, and recommend that the same do lie on the 
table, and Spe ad substitute beadopted The estimated cost of 
said printing is about $20,000. 
The substitute (H. Res. 215) was read, as ee 
Resolred by the Senate and House votes 
35,000 copies of the —s annual re 
year 1886; of which copies 
eee of the House of Representatives, 
copies for the use of the Department a the illustrations to be exe- 
cuted under the supervision of the Public Priuter, in accordance with 
tions of the Joint Committee on Printing; the work to be subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Imovethe adoption of the resolution. 
Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Will the gentleman tell us about how 
much this printing will cost? 
Mr. REID, of North Carolina, Twenty thousand dollars, as stated 
in the report. It oon liat Jea: op 000, e aT have cut it down. 
The substitute was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
The original joint resolution (H. Res. 203) was laid on the table. 
DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICIAL REGISTER. 
Mr. FARQUHAR. I desire to present a report from a committee of 
conference. 
The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 
[Joint resolution (H. Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the Official Reg- 
ister of the United States. 
IN THE Senate or THE UNITED arare Apri š, 1886. 


Resolved, That this joint resolution pass with amendments 
ao out all after the word “repealed,” in line 5, Aowa to and including 


Strike out section 2. 


cineca sapre 


to recommend do recommend to their 


Houses 
hat the Senate recede from its amendments 5 1 and 2. 
REID. 
f J. N. “FARQUHAR, 
JOHN V. L. FINDLAY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

CHAS. F. MANDERSON, 
JOSEPH H. HAWLEY, 


A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The following is the statement accompanying the conference report: 


The managers on — genie the House of the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to House resolution 
89, providing for the distribution of the Official Register of the United States, 

submit the following statement: 

The Senate recedes from its amendments, thereby leaving the resolution in 
the shape in which it passed the Ho ie 


REID, 
JOHN V. L. FINDLAY, 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I demand the previous question upon the adop- 
tion of the report. 4 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER and others addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded and insisted upon 
all over the Honse. 

Mr. GLOVER. What is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. The call of committees for reports. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isit notnow in order to move to suspend the rules? 

The SPEAKER. Not while the regular order is insisted upon, be- 
cause while the rules of the House provide that during the last six 
days of the session a motion to the rules shall be in order, they 
also provide that the Speaker shall call the committees during the 


morning hour. That call can be dispensed with of course. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move to dispense with the morning hour for 
dae call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. That will require a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I ask consent that if the morning hour be dis- 
pensed with gentlemen have leave to file their reports. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the order. 

The question being taken on the motion to dispense with the moru- 
ing hour, there were—ayes 48, noes 30. 

Mr. BLAND. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr F BLAND aad Mr. MCMILLIN were ap- 

inted. 
Pour. McMILLIN. The point being made that no quorum voted, and 
it being doubtful whether there is a quorum present, I will, with the 
permission of the House, withdraw my motion. 

Mr. BLAND. I object to the withdrawal of the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to withdraw it. It 


has not been voted on. There was an attempt to vote upon it, but no 
quorum voted. 
Mr. BLAND. I renew the motion. 


The question being taken; there were—ayes 45, noes 28. 

Mr. BLAND. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BLAND and Mr. MCMILLIN were ap- 

inted. 

Po The tellers ed to connt. 

Mr. HOLMAN (pending the count). Mr. Speaker, would it be in 
order to ask unanimous consent at this time for the consideration of a 
measure of very material public moment, to which I think there is no 
objection whatever? I refer to the bill to provide for the appoi t 
of a commission on Indian affairs. The bill was p the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. It was considered by the House for two days 
andamended. I hope the House will consent to take it up and passit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana, pending the count 


by tellers, asks unanimous consent to interrupt that proceeding for the 
Sea of considering a bill which has aes 5 been considered by the 
House for one day 

Mr. HOLMAN. For two days. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is a bill to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate Indian afiairs. 

Mr, HOLMAN. The bill was prepared by the Interior Department. 

Mr. HISCOCK. But I understand it was considered in the House 


Ade two days. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was; but at the adjournment on the second day 
its consideration was not completed, and it went over. I am satisfied 
there will be no objection to the measure. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ca x- 
NON] say about this proposition? 
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Mr. CANNON. I think we might just as well consume time in con- 
sidering that bill as any other. 

Mr. HISCOCK. You do not propose that it shall be passed ? 

Mr. CANNON. I have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R, 6973) to provide for the appointment of a commission to inspect 
and report on the condition of Indians, Indian affairs, and for other purposes. 


“cu Is there objection to the present consideration of 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The tellers will proceed with their count. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GRANT SOUVENIRS. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that the 
House take up and pass the joint resolution of the Senate providing for 
the acceptance by the Government of the Grant curiosities. 

The SPEAKER, That request has been made several times, 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I am aware of that, but I do not 
believe it is too late to ask it again. The resolution has been passed by 
the Senate, and I think the House should take it up and pass it. It 
involves no ex to the Government whatever. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I made the objection before, and I now 
withdraw it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand there is no objection to dispensing 
with the morning hour. 

Mr. GLOVER. I object to di ing with the morning hour, but 
Ido not object to the resolution referred to by the gentleman from 

Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair understands there 
is no objection to the consideration of the joint resolution. It was re- 
ceived from the Senate a day or two ago and referred to the Committee 
on the Library. In the absence of objection, that committee will be 

i trom the further consideration of the joint resolution, and 
it is now before the House for consideration. It will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 S. R. 46) accepting from Julia Dent Grant and William H. Van- 


derbilt objects of value and art presented by various foreign governments to 
the late General Ulysses S. Grant. 


Whereas Julia Dent Grant and William H. Vanderbilt, by deed of trust exe- 
cuted on the 10th day of January, 1885, presented to the United States certain 
swords, medals, paintings, bronzes, portraits, commissions, and addresses, and 
objects of value and art presented by various governments in the world to Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant as tokens of their high appreciation of his illustrious 
character as a soldier and a statesman: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Revresentatives of the United Slates of Amer- 
ica in Congress assombled, That the United States accept, with grateful acknowl- 
edgments, the said property and articles, more fully described in the schedule 
attached to said deed of trust, to be held by the United States and preserved and 
protected in the city of Washington for the use and inspection of the people of 


the United States. 
Sec. 2, That the said property and articles be placed under the custody of the 


Director of the National Museum; and he is hereby directed to receive the same 
lor safe-keeping therein. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time; and it was 
aceordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed on the 
part of the House to wait upon the President of the United States, in 
conjunction with a similar committee on behalf of the Senate, and in- 
form him that, unless he has some further communication to make to 
them, the two Houses are ready to adjourn, have performed that duty, 
and report that the President requests them to inform the House that 
he has no further communication to make. 

UNITED STATES COURTS, TEXARKANA, ARK. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will resume the count, 

Mr. MCRAE. I ask, by unanimous consent, to take from the House 
Calendar the bill (H. R. 9116) to provide for holding terms of court at 
Texarkana, Ark., and for other purposes, and put the same upon its 

at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 3 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Have you a court-house there? 

Mr. McRAE. No. 2 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, I suppose you are getting ready for one. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, G., That terms of the circuit and district courts of the United 
States for the eastern judicial district for the State of Arkansas shall be held 


twicein each hg at the city of Texarkana, in said eastern judicial d com- 
mencing on the second Mondays in January and July, to be known asthe Tex- 
arkana division of said district. 


Sec. 2. That all process, civil and criminal, against persons residing in the 
counties of Columbia, Howard, Hem x Fayette, Little River, Miller, 
Nevada, Ouachita, Pike, and Sevier be made returnable to said courts, 
respectively, at said city of Texarkana. 

SEC. 3. That the clerk of the courts for said district shall appoint a deputy for 
the said division, who shall keep an office open at all times in the city of Tex- 


arkana, and shall there keep the records, files, and documents pertaining to the 
courts authorized by this act. 

Mr, GLOVER. Ifthe gentleman from Arkansas will allow me to 
make a statement it will result not only in my not objecting but in 
stopping filibustering on the floor. The Committee on Expenditures 
in the Treashry ent is about to be called, and when it is called 
it will submit a report on the case of Richard T. Lancaster. 

Mr. BLAND. I object. 
> The SPEAKER. The Chair asks gentlemen to preserve order on the 

oor. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object to the bill indicated 
by the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLAND. No, I do not object to that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Thatis the matter before the House. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas asks unanimous consent that the House com- 
mittee be discharged from the further consideration of that bill and 
that it be put upon its passage. The gentleman from Missouri states 
that if he is allowed to make a statement it will obviate the difficulty 
and prevent him from objecting. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask the Chair whether members have the privilego 
of filing reports to-day? 

The SPEAKER. They have not. 

Mr. LAIRD. I ask the gentleman to withdraw his demand for the 
regular order of business so I can have a resolution read. 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask by unanimous consent that all members hav- 
ing reports to file may be allowed to do so to-day. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not object to individuals offering to submit re- 
ports in the House subject to objection. There are reports I propose 
to object to, and I object now to granting unanimous consent to file 
reports generally. 5 

Mr. GLOVER. In that case I shall object to granting a special leave 
to file a report. 

Mr. LAIRD. I ask by unanimous consent to have read a resolution 
for which I ask present consideration, 

The SPEAKER. It will be read subject to objection. 

Mr. McRAE. I understand the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] does not object to my bill, but to the other matter. 

The SPEAKER. He did object, but there is now another question 
before the House. The Clerk will read the resolution subject to ob- 
jection. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas it appears by an act passed March, 1855, the sum of $160,000 was ap- 
propriated to enable the Secretary of War to acquire a good and valid title for 
the United States to the Fort Brown reservation, Texas, and to pay and ex- 
tinguish all claims for the use and occupation of said reservation, provided that 
— part of this sum should be paid until a complete title be vested in the United 


Resolved, Thai 
the subject matter herein named, with authority to send gh peo and papers, 
also to ing any, 


post at said 

Resolved, That the Secretary 
any part of said sum of $160,000 for the grounds and rents of the said 
reservation. 5 

Mr. CRAIN. I object to the consideration of that resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] says 
the objection to the bill (H. R. 9116) to provide for holding terms of 
United States courts at Texarkana, Ark., has been withdrawn. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. We want to have some explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MCRAE. There are embraced in this judicial district about 
fifty counties with only two places for holding court. At one of the 
places there are a few counties to which writs are returnable. Nearly 
all the writs for fifty counties are now returnable to Little Rock. Wit- 
nesses and jurors have to travel from 100 to 150 miles. This bill pro- 
poses a court for ten of these most remote counties, and witnesses and 
jurors will not have to travel more than from 25 to 75 miles. Instead 
of being an expense to the Government it will be a greatsaving. It is 
desired by the people and is in the interest of the Government as well 
as of suitors. If no geritleman desires to be heard on the subject I will 
demand the previous question on the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the House Cal- 
endar is discharged from the further consideration of the bill and the 
question is on its engrossment and third reading. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 


yment of 
ort Brown 


1886. 
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Sie McRAE demanded the previous question on the passage of the 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. MCRAE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. We have reported to the Clerk the vote taken by 
the tellers. I hope the Chair will announce the result. 
The SPEAKER announced the result as ayes 21, noes 4. : 
So (no farther count being demanded, and two-thirds having voted 
in favor thereof) the morning hour was dispensed with. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to submit for 
present consideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the first Thursday of the next session, after the reading of the 
Journal, be set apart for the consideration of the bill tH. R.7217) to provide for 
the organization of the Territory of Oklahoma, and for other purposes, in the 
House, and this order to continue from day to day until the bill is disposed of. 


The SPEAKER. Is tliere objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? ` 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope there will be no objection to this resolution. 
It is only an apology for the failure on the part of these gentlemen to 
pass this bill, and I hope they will have an opportunity for making 
the apology. 

Mr. BLOUNT. There are other very important matters which 
should be considered. . 

Mr. HILL. Then I move to ssspend the rules and pass the resolu- 


tion. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will entertain the motion; but of course 
if the gentleman desires to make the poins of order of no quorum it 
will effect the same result. 

Mr. HILL. He can make the point of order if he desires to defeat 
this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a second demanded on the motion tosus- 
pend the rules? 

No second was demanded. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 38, 
noes 47. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was not agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING—FORT SCOTT, KANS. 


Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1386) for the completion of a public 
building at Fort Scott, Kans., and take it up for present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the additional sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated 
for the completion of a suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, for the 
accommodation of the post-office, United States courts, and other Government 
c fices, at the city of Fort Scott, State of Kansas, to be expended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, subject to the requirements of an act for that purpose ap- 
proved March 3, 1855, The limit of cost prescribed in said act is hereby extended 
ns afo id, And no plan s be approved which will involve an expendi- 
ture for site and building complete, including approaches, greater than the 
limit herein fixed. 

The committee recommend the following amendment: 


Strike out “ fifty thousand” where it occurs in the bill and insert “twenty- 
five thousand,” 

5 Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Let us have some explanation 
of this, subject to the right of objection. 

82 8 FUNSTON. During the last Congress 850, 000 was appropri- 
ated—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. What are the merits of the 
case? We do not want the precedents; 

Mr. FUNSTON. We have a Federal court there, at Fort Scott, and 
have had $50,000 appropriated to put up a public building which was 
insufficient, and this bill appropriates a sufficient amount to complete 
it. I repeat we havea Federal court there, also a post-office from which 
the receipts from the sales of postage-stamps are $17,000 a year. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. You have a court, I under- 
stand? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yes, sir, a Federal court is held there. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. How many people have you? t 

Mr. FUNSTON. The population is 11,500. 

The amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and having been 
read the third time, wás passed. 

Mr. FUNSTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 


„by the Secre 


passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. Í 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 7218) to amend an act entitled 
An act for the erection of a public building at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
approved Feb 25, 1885, and put it upon its 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the act entitled “An act for the erection of a public 
building at Cha Tenn.,” approved February 25, 1885, be, and the same 
is hereby, so amended as to provide that the cost of said building, including site 
and building complete, shall not exceed the sum of $200,000: Aronian, That the 
site shall not be purchased until estimates forthe erection of a building which 
will furnish sufficient accommodations for the transaction of the public busi- 
ness, and which shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum herein limited 
after the site shall have been purchased and paid for, shall have been approved 
building, shall 9 . — . 3 5 
pendivure exceeding the said sum of $200,000 for site and building. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is that a Senate bill? 

Mr. NEAL. No, sir; a House bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest to my friend from Tennessee that the 
amount named in this bilbis too large. I would suggest to him that 
$150,000 is sufficient for a building at this point. 

Mr. NEAL. This is one of the most important towns of the South. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Let me state to the gentleman from Indiana that 
there is scarcely a place in the country that is growing as rapidly as 
Chattanooga. s 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is a very important point, and its population 
is increasing every day. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the present population? 

Mr. NEAL. The present population is between 28,000 and 30,000. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And, as I have said, is increasing with great 
rapidity. 

Mr. NEAL, By the census of 1880 the population did not exceed 
12,000, but has increased to something in the neighborhood of 30,000. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The amount is too large, I think. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest that $150,000 is enough. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Unless there can be an amendment of this 
kind I must object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr, NEAL, I suppose I will have to accept the amendment, al- 
though I am sure it is not sufficient. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move, then, to strike out 200 wherever it oc- 
curs in the bill and insert 150,“ so that the amount will be $150,000. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. With that amendment I shall not object 
to the bill. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is no objection to the consideration of the 
bill, is there? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question. Have you a United States court established there? 

Mr. NEAL. We have, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now offer-the amendment I have suggested—to 
strike out ‘‘ 200” and insert 150 wherever it occurs in the bill. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. NEAL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolutions of the 
following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 82) making additional appropriation for pur- 
chase of site for Congressional Library; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 120) to print the annual bulletins of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Mr. MARKHAM. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 191) providing for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Los Angeles, Cal., and that the same be put upon its pas- 


sage, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to 8 a site for, and caused to be thereon, 
a suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, for the accommodation of the 
United States district and cirouit ours Bae ene and internal-revenue and 
other Government offices, at the city of Los Angeles, Cal. The plans, specifica- 
tions, and full estimates for said building shall be previously made and ap- 


803 


proved to law, and shall not exceed for the site and building com- 
plete the sum of 000: Provided, That the site shall leave the building unex- 
3 to r from fire in adjacent buildings by an open space of not less than 

feet, including streets and alleys; and no money a j this purpose 
shall be available until a valid title to the site for said building shall be vested 
in the United States, nor until the State of California shall have ceded to the 
United usive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United 

be or remain the owner thereof, for all except the admin- 
of the criminal laws of said State and service of civil process 


The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds recommended the 
following amendment. 

In iine H strike out 820.000 and insert in lieu thereof “$150,000.” 

Mr. SOWDEN. I reserve the right to object in order to call for the 


reading of the rt. 

Mr. TON. If the gentleman willallow me to make a very brief 
explanation I think he will not insist on the reading of the report. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I should like to hear it read. 

The Clerk read the report (by Mr. HENLEY), as follows: 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to which was referred the 
bill (II. R. 191) providing for a public building at Los An; Cal., having had 
F leave to report as follows: 

Los Angeles is }00miles from San Francisco. It has a permanent lation 
of about 40,000; transient bese pea not lessthan 5,000; 45,000in all. hasall 
the benefits of the Central and Southern Pacifiesystem of railroads, besides being 
the terminal point for the whole Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé system. It is 
ee by the oe and — country on earth. — 
New Mexico. It has in all about 19 miles of stre¢t railway, 3 
miles completed. and three others in of construction. It has 
electric-li works in the 


an aggregate ca] and 
largest having $2,500,000. It has the State normal 8 


of Eastern, Western, and Southern e, comi. 
dletrict in the United States, and asa rankin: 
becoming one of the most noted resorts for i 


from every Congressi 
sr diraeta the average. Itis 


in the country. 


The two superior courts are in session continually, and the supreme court of 
the State sits there twice a year. The land office is in a rented 
the records of 767,611 acres of valuable lan 


„not fire- 


very clerks 

e per day. The net increase of 
paying rent. Money-orders 
$14,410. The same per year, 
and population within the 
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joint resolution Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the Ofi- 
cial Register of the United States. 


INDIAN COMMISSION. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I now renew the request which I made some time 
ago, for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6973) to provide 
for the appointment of a commission to inspect and report on the con- 
dition of Indians, Indian affairs, and for other pu: The Secretary 
of the Interior, I may say, is very anxious that this bill should pass. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. [ shall object to every request until 
gentlemen resume their seats. 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope I will be permitted to say that this bill was 
considered for two successive hours. . 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Is this bill called up under a request for 
unanimous consent, or under a motion to suspend the rules? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from In- 
diana to ask unanimous consent to take up this bill for consideration. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ThenI move to d the rulesand pass the bill 
with all the amendments heretofore made by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? * 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Itis. 25 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. BuTTERWORTH, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Hor- 
MAN. 

BILLS REFERRED. 


Pending the vote on seconding the motion to suspend the rules, 

The bill (H. R. 3280) to restrict the ownership of real estate in the 
Territories to American citizens, &e., with amendments by the Senate, 
was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 83) for the payment of the salaries of the 
Mississippi and Missouri River Commissions, and for other purposes, 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 46) accepting from Julia Dent Grant and 
William H. Vanderbilt objects of value and art presented by various 
foreign governments to the late General Ulysses 8. Grant. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the 


ooo | Official Register of the United States. 


They have no United States courts gi statistics 
gard. They are so far removed from San Francisco that they are practically 
without a court, and might as well resort to the Federal courts of an other 
State as to California. This branch of Con; recognized these Set oaran 
and in the last session passed a bill establishing a court there, which, from 
some cause unknown to this eee tee the Senate, A bill for 
the same purpose has been ä and fav y reported to this House, 
with no good reason why it should not 2 

The United States commissioner at Angeles has had before him within 
the last two years two hundred and sixty-six criminal cases which belong to 
that department, costing the Government at least $150 more in each case 
it would if tried at Los Angeles. 

In view of the foregoing facts your committee unanimously recommend the 


passage of this bill, 

Mr. SOWDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman who is in charge of 
this bill a question. It is whether they have a United States court at 
this place? 

Mr. MARKHAM. We have. 

Mr. FELTON. There was no United States court within 500 miles 
lente vag tute rey this morning, when a bill establishing one was 
approv 


e SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of ho 


the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was adopted, and 
the bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed; and being engrossed, 
it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. MARKHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. . 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 


MEXICAN AWARDS. 


Mr. DANIEL, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(H. R. 8122) to amend and enlarge the fifth section of an act approved 
June 18, 1878, entitled An act to provide for the distribution of the 
awards made under the convention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republic of Mexico concluded on the 4th day of July, 1868; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SINGLETON, by unanimous consent, submitted the views of the 
minority; which were ordered to be printed with the report of the ma- 


jority. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 

Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported a joint resolution (H. Res. 216) concerning an appropriation 
to continue the construction of a public building at Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN COMMISSION. 
Mr, RANDALL. I move that the House take a recess for one half- 


ur. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Is that motion now in order? 

The SPEAKER. It can only be made pending this vote by consent 
of the gentlemen who are insisting on the motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Nor have I. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will it be in order to ask unanimous consent that 
this measure be made a special order for the second day of next session? 

*TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimons con- 

sent to set apart the second day of the next session of Congress for the 
consideration of this bill. 8 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I have no objection to that if the Oklahoma 
bill can be assigned for the first Thursday of next session and from day 
to day thereafter until disposed of. 
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The SPEAKER. In connection with the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana the gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent 
Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw my request and also withdraw the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules; and I now move that the House take a recess 
for a half-hour. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Lask the gentleman from Indiana to withhold that 
motion in order that the House may pass the resolution which I hold 
in my hand, which must be passed before the recess if it is to do any 


Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the motion for a recess. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to offer for present con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved b the House of Representatives (Ue i Senate co ), That the 
Speaker of the House be authorized a special com of three 
members of the House, page tng se 5 pointed by 
the President of the Senate, for the pi of considering 3 
to the investigation and adjudication of claims and 6 
Seyi ee joint sacana on is authorized to sit during and report by 
bill o the next session of ; but no expense shall be in- 
perese thes ree 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I renew the motion that the House take a recess 
for thirty minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 3 oPelock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess for half an hour. 

The recess having expired, the House was again called to order at 
3.40 p. m. 

Sea DUTIES ON TOBACCO. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be i enacted, — 05 jhe the begin with the words Leaf-to- 
bacco,” being the in Schedule Er e maas been nme 121 ot 
r States of America at the session of the 


astolows: Congress, is hereby amended so that said paragraph shall read 

follows 
“ Leaf-tobacco in . — Soe. bale, box, or bulk, any part of which is suit- 
eR poera stemmed, $1 per pound, 


able for per pound; = 
7 7 tappert ir pinera ts yer se such a Og 
2, That this act shall take effect on and 1 


Mr. BLAND. I think we had better have a second on that. 

Mr. WISE. I hope the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will 
withdraw that demand. 

Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to a second being considered as 
ordered, but I wish to hear an explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection a second will be con- 
sidered asordered. Under the rules of the House thirty minutes are 
allowed for debate, fifteen minutes in sapport of the bill and fifteen 
minutes in opposition to it. 

Mr. SPRIAGER. Let the gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
COCK] make his explanation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The bill which I have had read, and as to which I 
have moved to the rules and pass it, is an amendment which 
e ot AIA 8 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentu peaker, it is perfectl 
clear that this bill can not be passed 
Congress and therefore it seems to me that we had better proceed to 
mang: Bee} that can be disposed of. 

COCK. Iagree with the gentleman from Kentucky that if 
any one should raise the question of a quoram I should be unable to 
pass the bill at this time. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, that this bill shall be 
passed without a quorum or without full tion. Itis too late in 
the session to pass so important a bill. Ide not know anything about 
it, and I do not think the House knows an: about it. 

ew York [Mr. His- 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. The gentleman from 
cock] has a right to explain the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has the floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, what I desire to say in answer to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] is that, recognizing 
the fact that if the question of a quorum is raised I can not pass the 
bill to-day, I would be entirely willing to let it stand over until the 
next session, retaining its present status. 

Mr. MORRISON. Oh, no. It can not pass at all. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That may be, but if I consume my fifteen minutes 
now, and we reach a vote and the bill does not pass, it will be the first 
business in order at the next session of Congress whenever it is me 
to take up this order of business. Now, if the bill can retain thai 
position, I shall be perfectly content to let it go over. 

Mr. MORRISON. You can not get any advantage for this bill with 
my consent. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I do not ask for any advantage. I ask simply to 


8 oe ition which I have now. 
Isthe bill recommended by the Secretary of 
thet o Treasury? 


Mr. HISCOCK. There is a provision somewhat like this bill con- 
tained in the bill reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
what is known as the administrative provision of the bill for the reduc- 
tion of tariff taxes. The celica are changed somewhat from 
those contained in the bill reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. As I have said, I eee desire to press this now to the ex- 
tent of excluding unanimous consents that gentlemen may desire to ask, 
provided this bill can retain at the next session of Co’ the position 
that it would occupy if we should continue its consideration until the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mr. MORRISON. You can not have any consent upon that bill. 

8 Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Does it require unanimous consent, Mr. 
peaker 

The SPEAKER: The Chair can only state that the gentleman from 
New York has the floor, and has made a motion to suspend the 
which has been seconded, or (which is the same thing in effect) by unan- 
imous consent a second has been considered as ordered. Therefore the 
motion would be pending when motions to suspend the rules are again 
in order; but it may be that if the gentleman now surrenders the 
some other gentleman may obtain it and may move to suspend the rules 
in relation to some other matter which may be left in the same posi- 
tion. ‘The Chair would not like to rule in advance as to what would 
be the situation under such circumstances. 

Mr. MORRISON. Ifthe gentleman desires to hold the floor to keep 
out somebody else, 15 him go on. 

Mr. HIS All right; I will do that. Now, Mr. Speaker, as 
I was about to say, this bill is intended to correct what I believe is a 
mistake in the existing law. This Sumatra tobacco is unlike aal 
bacco grown anywhere else in the world. The leaf e ae croc oH 
thin that it can be utilized for wrappers to an extent a Sealy a 
equaled by any tobacco that is grown in the United States. As the 
bill was originally passed it imposed a duty of 75 cents a pound upon 
this Sumatra tobacco in so far as it could be used for wrappers, and be- 
yond question that was the intention of Congress when the law was 
passed which is now in existence, That, beyond question, was the in- 
tention on the part of Congress in the law which was passed and which 
is now in existence. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to ask my colleague [Mr. Hiscock] whether 
75 bill has been favorably reported from the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I stated a little while ago that among the adminis- 
trative sections of the bill to reduce tariff taxes, which was reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, there is a provision on this 
subject; but it does not go to the full extent, I concede, of the bill 
which I now desire to pass. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
this is a „bill for the repeal of tariff taxes“ by abolishing the duty on 
this kind of tobacco. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. I am not 
seeking to abolish the duties on tobacco, but to increase them. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Then I am in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GUENTHER. What is the rate of duty per pound now? 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as the rate of duty is concerned, I do not pro- 
pose to it from what it was supposed was levied by the present 
statute at the time it was passed. 

Mr. M. But this does change the existing law very ma- 


y. 5 

Mr. HISCOCK. It does change the law very considerably; that I 
concede. The point in reference to the present measure is this: It was 
supposed that the description in our present statute of the kind of to- 
bacco upon which we im a duty of 75 cents and $1 a pound would 
exclude the Sumatra to which is fit for wrappers; but under a 
ruling of the Department it has been discovered that the tobacco can be 
so sorted as to bring in the wrapper tobacco at the regular rate of 35 
cents per pound. 

Mr, McMILLIN. And the object of this bill is to prevent that? 

Mr. GUENTHER. As I understand the gentleman from New York 
there is now an evasion of the law, which this bill proposes to prevent. 

Mr. HISCOCK. My bill proposes to prevent that evasion of the law. 
Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Would not the effect of this meas- 
ure be to reduce or practically prohibit the importation, rather than to 
increase it? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I believe that if this bill be passed its effect will 
be to reduce the revenue received from the importation of tobacco. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That was just what I wanted to 
bring out. 

Mr. GUENTHER, Is this the bill which is recommended by the 
United States Tobacco Growers’ Association? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Itis. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I hope it will pass. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will this Cenc or increase the cost 
of cigars to consumers? [Laughter. ] 


this afternoon or at this session of | terial]. 
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Mr. HISCOCK. I do not suppose it will affect the cost of cigars at 
all; but it will have the effect of encouraging and promoting the to- 


bacco-growing industry of the United States. 
Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, Has the Committee on Ways and Means 
acted on the bill? x 

Mr, HISCOCK. I will say, in response to the gentleman from In- 

that the Committee on Ways and Means, as I understand, is 

op to this bill; but I know of no reason why that should defeat 
the bill, and I do not believe it will. 

Mr. FELTON. Did the gentleman say this bill looks to the protec- 
tion of the tobacco-growing interest? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It does. à 

Mr. STRUBLE. Willthe gentleman yield to me to make a request 
1 unanimous consent? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not propose to yield in any way so as to lose 

the position I now hold with reference to this bill. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I do not wish the gentleman to do that. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
has two minutes remaining. 

— 5 BROWNE, of Indiana. I object to the gentleman yielding to 
58 5 y. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not propose to yield the tion I hold with 
reference to this bill. By constant watchfulness I have succeeded in 
obtaining this position [applause], and I SS as) to hold it until I ob- 
tain a vote from this Congress upon this bill. I believe a vote will be 
obtained during the next session; and I congratulate myself on holding 
this position. Without expecting to procure a vote to-day, I propose 
to give up no advantage which I have secured. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 


APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, 
announced that the President had on the 5th instant approved and 
signed the following bills and joint resolutions: 

An act (H. R. 5196) to detach certain counties from the United States 
judicial district of California and create the United States judicial dis- 
trict of Southern California; 

R. 2918) for the relief of William Huntington; 

R. 6664 peat to increase the naval establishment; 

R. 6278) for the relief of Seth M. Barton; 

ution (H. R. 213) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 


incu 1886. and experts of 


SCH. R. 2124) amendatory of and supplementary to An act 
to alter the N districts of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes,” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair, if there be no objection, will lay be- 
fore the House some personal requests. 

Mr. DUNN, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence on ac- 
count of sickness. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. TAULBEE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House for return to the eral’s 
Office the papers in the claim of Samuel Beatty, of Kentucky. 

Mr. KLEINER asked and obtained unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on War Claims be discharged from the further consideration of 
the claim of Sally Hardman, for services as nurse during the war, and 
that the papers filed by her be returned to her. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to withdraw papers in support of the application of Herman Hynes for 


a pension. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following 
which were read a first and second tim 
The bill (S. 244) for the relief of Mary 
Patents; and 


Senate bills; 
and referred as indicated: 
. Potts—to the Committee on 


The bill (S. 2848) for the relief of Benjamin P. Loyall, of the State of 
Virginia—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON ] asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD the report made by 
the Committee on Ways and Means to accompany House bill No. 7652. 

00 MORRISON. And also the report on the bill of the gentleman 

eae [Mr. RANDALL]. 
K. That does not interfere with my motion to suspend 
ter rules? 


The SPEAKER. That motion is pending. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is possible I may desire leave to print on that 
subject, and I will ask the same leave. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] asks 
leave to have printed in the RECORD the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means on what is known as the Morrison bill“ 

Mr. MORRISON, And the Randall bill.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that both 

be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that all gen- 
tlemen be permitted to print remarks on the same subject. 

Mr. MORRISON. I object to general leave, but do not object for 
leave to any gentleman who asks it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does this request include the views of the minority 
of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. The minority presented no views“ on the bill of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Is there objection to printing these 
two reports in the RECORD? 

Mr. PAYNE. Does that include the minority report on the Morri- 
son bill??? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Me HISCOCK. I supposed this request was to print remarks on the 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. No; reports. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then I do not ask leave to print on that subject. 

Mr. PAYNE. Unless this proposition includes the views of the 
minority, I object. I ask to couple with the proposition the request 
that the views of the minority be printed. 

Mr. MORRISON. I do not want to be “coupled” with the gentle- 
man from New York [laughter], but have no 8 to his taking 
leave to print the minority views as requested by him. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the measure which I send to the desk. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE] asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill which will be read. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Iobject. I do not want anything to interfere 
with the tobacco bill. 

The SPEAKER.. The hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, the Chair, 
in obedience to the concurrent resolution of the two Hanses, declares 
the House adjourned sine die. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Memorial and papers in the claim of H. S. 
sar of Georgia—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. FORAN: Memorial and petition of the iron and steel workers 
of ‘the Ui United States, relative to railroad stocks, and praying for the 
appointment of a national board of railroad commissioners—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. EUSTACE GIBSON: Petition of citizens of West Virginia, 
asking the passage of the act to pension America F. Spouse, widow of 
William S. Spouse, deceased, late private Company B, Eleventh West 
Virginia Volunteers, and his minor children—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of settlers upon the Crow Creek and 
Winnebago reservation in Dakota, for relief—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of Garden Post, No. 343, Grand Army 
of the Repnblic, of Udall, Kans., asking for the passage of Senate bill 
1886, pensioning poor and infirm soldiers of the late war—to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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H ON. JAMES L. PUGH. 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


January 11 and 12, 1886. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. Beck 
December 18, 1385, relative to the payment of customs dues in coin and the exe- 
cution of the laws relating thereto— 

Mr. PUGH said: 
. Mr. PRESIDENT: Congress has no power more important than that of 
coining money and regulating its values, and none that has been at- 
tended with greater difficulties in its exercise. Every civilized govern- 
ment in the world has this power, and has experienced the same trouble 
in solving the ene of coin and paper as money of account and con- 
tract. With the aid of all the learning in the world the most advanced 
statesmanship is still grappling with these problems at the precise 
points encountered in the beginning. AH legislation upon finance and 
currency is necessarily more or less speculative and experimental, de- 
pendent as it is for results upon natural laws and conditions over which 
Jaw-makers can exercise no control. The first question, and the whole 
question, for Congress to decide is whether existing laws to coin silver 
and regulate its value should be repealed, suspended, or amended. Is 
our currency unsound or in danger of unsoundness by the continued 
annual coinage of 24,000,000 of silver dollars? Is the country suffering 
or likely to suffer by this annual addition to our coin currency? Where 
is the proof of unsoundness and suffering and necessity for a change? 

I venture the statement that at no time in our history has our paper 
or metallic currency been as sound and perfectly healthy as it is to- 
day, and our country never has been freer from financial trouble or in 
amore universally healthy and prosperous condition, The financial 
and industrial reports from all parts of the United States concur in the 
statement that everything has improved and is improving on the situ- 
ation of last year, except in the amount of our exports, which are short 
of last year for the admitted reason that the demand and consumption 
of American commodities have diminished on account of the inability 
of the industrial classes in gold-using countries abroad to purchase the 
necessaries of life. Mr. Swank, the best-informed man in the country 
on the condition of the iron and steel industries in the United States, 
in his late report states that they are in a promising condition, and not 
in the least affected by the excitement about silver in financial circles. 
The same report comes to us in the Manufacturers’ Bulletin, published 

in Boston, as to the condition of the dry goods trade. Whatever affects 
our currency or our commerce, locally or generally, to-day is liable to 
affect them forever from causes that exist unavoidably in everything 
that is human and the work of man. 

How much gold coin is there in the United States and how much are 
we producing? How much silver coin is there in the United States 
and how much are we producing? What is the capacity of our mines 
to produce both metals? The following is the last authoritative an- 
swer to these questions. The report of the Director of the Mint for 
1885, page 27, shows that on the Ist of July, 1885— 


The amount of coin in the country was some $820,000,000, of which $542,000,000 
consisted of gold coin and $278,000,000 of silver coin. * * * The goa and sil- 
ver bullion in mints and assay offices on July 1, 18, and available for coinage, 
moe making the actual amount of coin and bullion in the country 


The same report, page 3, shows that— 


The domestic production of gold bullion was on July 1, 1885, $31 
of silver bullion, same year, $32,250,044. The total coinage value of 
silver bullion purchased at the mints was $89,683,950. 


„436, and 
gold and 


How much paper currency have we in the United States? In legal- 
tender Treasury notes (greenbacks) we have in round numbers $346,- 
000,000 that can not be reduced under existing Jaws. On the Ist of 
November, 1885, there were 2,727 national banks in existence, with 
their note circulation of $315,847,168, including notes of national gold- 
banks, ing in the te of actual coin and paper currency in 
the United States $1,471,847,000—in round numbers, $1,500,000, 000. 

What is the matter with this volume of American currency? Is it 
unsound, or is there any well-grounded apprehension of its serious de- 
rangement or unsoundness? How are these important questions to be 
answered? Our aim as lawmakers, charged under oath with the grave 
duty of voting upon all propositions to change or d the operation 
of existing coinage or financial laws, should be to get at the truth and 
be governed by it as free as ible from passion, or prejudice, or the 
influence of party, or the spirit of crimination or recrimination. 

In the examination and discussion of the troublesome questions of 
finance the opinions, arguments, and conclusions of others should be 
weighed according to their real merit; and to ascertain how much 
they are worth we should scrutinize the motives, capacity, experience, 

ical knowledge, integrity, and disinterestedness ofthe authors. Is 
ta fact that those who take in the discussion of financial ques- 
tions and make ents and express opinions to influence legislation 
belong to the creditor or the debtor class, or are they producers or cap- 
italists? The le understand that those who supply money and those 
who use it are widely separated in interest. Capitalists and creditors 
own United States bonds and national banks, and these banks issue 
per money on these bonds and aid in making the volumeof our circu- 
ting medium. Capitalists and creditors mostly own the deposits and 
use the checks on banks and clearing-houses. Farmers, laborers, me- 
chanics, artisans, and manufacturers own commodities made up of cot- 
ton, wool, and other raw material, and wheat, corn, meat, animals, 
muscle, and brain. 

These commodities and humanagencies bring money, and the amount 
depends upon the supply and the demand for them and very largely 
upon the quantity of money in circulation. If there is but little money 
and plenty of commodities, the price will be low. If there is a sufficient 
supply of money, the demand for commodities will be greater and the 
price higher. Too little money will always buy more commodities, 
whether the supply be great or small. It is manifestly to the interest 
of those who have idle money, or money to invest, to make its purchas- 
ing power asgreatas possible. The smallest volume of money will buy 
more labor, productions, and property than a larger volume. Hence 
money-holders generally favor contraction of the currency, and commod- 
is Moana favor a volume of circulation that comes up to the point 
W. equality is found between the supply of money and commodities. 
The quantity of necessary, useful, or gratifying products is the meas- 
ure of wealth, and money is the just measure of commerce and exchange 
and the standard by which contracts are fulfilled.” 

It is very natural that those who have laborand land and machinery 
to produce commodities should favor a plentiful supply of money to 

e market prices more remunerative. It is also very natural that 
those who have money to lend and to employ labor and purchase crops 
and other productions should want their money to have as much pur- 
chasing power and bring as high rates of interest as possible, and they 
know.that the less money there is in circulation the less competition 
and the less market price. Those who owe debts can pay them easier 
when money is plenty than when it isscarce, and the creditor to whom 
the money is coming wants it to have as much value and purchasing 
power as practicable. 

These are plain truths well understood by the people. I hear no 
complaint from the people that the amount of currency that is or could 
be put into circulation is too large. They do complain that the circu- 
lation of our supply of currency is withheld and obstructed for the pur- 

‘of exciting undue influence upon public opinion and Congress. 

e all remember the cry against the passage of the coinage act of 1878. 

It came from the same men and newspapers who are now clamorous 
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for the repeal of that act. They told us then, as they do now, that 
cranks and fanatics favor the coinage of silver. That they knew it 
would load us down with a cheap and useless currency, and according 
to Gresham’s law, which is universal and unvarying in its operation, 
gold would be driven out of circulation and all currency would give 
way to the depretiated dollar and cause gold to be ed, and dis- 
credit of Federal securities; but the cranks and fanatics restored silver 
to coinage and made it a legal tender, and after seven years trial we call 
for actual results, and what is reported? We have $215,000,000 of sil- 
yer and $550,000,000 of gold. Federal securities are 24 per cent. pre- 
mium. For 1885 our exports of gold were only $8,477,892, while for 
1884 they were $41,081,957, or $32,000,000 less. Our of silver 
for 1885 $33,750,633, or more by $8,000,000 than for 1884. While our 
gold imports the year 1885 increased $4,000,000 over those of 1884. 

And what has become of Gresham’s law that the cheaper would drive 
out the better dollar, that silver would supplant all the par currency 
and occupy the whole field of circulation, when the fact reported by the 
Treasury officials is that the people do not want silver, will not take it, 
and the Treasury is overloaded with unused and idle silver dollars? 

But how gratify the admission in the last Treasury reports that 
the $215,000,000 of silver, the fruit of the Bland bill, that was to spread 
poison in every direction and produce such dire consequences, can be 
made as good as gold and absorbed by the people in our circulating 
medium if we will be so good as to suspend further What a 
grim satire upon the financial sagacity of our present instructors in the 
science of political economy! Is it nota triumph of the Bland 
bill that its enemies are compelled to admit that our silver currency 
has been increased $215,000,000 without driving out a dollar of gold or 
depreciating Federal bonds, and that all this silver can be utilized in 
circulation if we will be wise enough to stop the silver mint. As these 
financiers have shown themselves mistaken seven years ago it is notim- 
possible that they are now mistaken in their opinions and predictions. 
One request I make, and that is for the Federal Treasury and national 
banks to stand aside and allow Gresham’s law to have full and free 
operation on silver currency. 

There is a most important difference between gold and silver coin and 
paper currency that is hoarded by individuals or lying in the vaults of 
banks and gold and silver and paper currency that is in actual active 
circulation among the people. It is very material that we approximate 
as near as practicable what amount of coin and paper is required by 
our people for active use amonen to make our trade and com- 
merce p us on a reasonably permanent, legitimate, and healthy 
basis. We should never lose sight of the important fact thatour entire 
yolume of currency, whether gold, silver, or paper, circulates only among 
ourselves in the United States. Not a dollar of our gold, silver, or 
paper circulates or has any purchasing power as money in any other 
country in the world. All our gold and silver coin is nothing but bull- 
ion when it leaves this country, and is marketable by the pound, just 
as beef and iron. Remember, then, when we talk about gold and 
silver and paper as money we only mean, and must necesarily mean, 
that which is made money by a law of Congress and the stamp of the 
Government. Where is the necessity for legislation? 

President Cleveland and Secretary Manning have communicated to 
Congress the information that our volume of circulation is made up of 
an a conflicting, and irreconcilable mass of paper and coin— 
national-bank notes, legal-tender greenbacks, gold and silver certifi- 
cates, and standard gold and silver coin. These high officials in dis- 
charging their solemn duty according to their honest convictions have 
recommended to Congress in substance that the legal-tender greenbacks 
be redeemed and retired from circulation, that no more coin certificates 
be issued, and that the coinage of silver be suspended. The same in- 
formation and the same recommendations were made by President Ar- 
thur and his Secretary of the Treasury in two annual messages to Con- 
gress, and I remember no Republican in either House who was bold 
enough to introduce a bill to carry out either of these recommendations. 

President Cleveland is the Chief Magistrate of this great Republic. I 
have much confidence in his practical sense, sound judgment, unwaver- 
ing integrity, manly firmness, and devotion to constitutional principles. 
Heand I and other members of the national Democratic party may and 
do differ on the troublesome economic questions of finance and currency, 
and we may and no doubt will differ on questions of detail in the ad- 
justment of revenue and tariff legislation. I know that these subjects 
are incapable of final and satisfactory solution. They are so far-reach- 
ing and complicated in their operation upon the varied pursuits and in- 
terests of the people of this wonderful country that I can not consent to 
be so self-conceited, so intolerant and exacting as to make such differ- 
ences the cause of quarrel or our separation. These subjects are regu- 
lated by laws of Congress that are always open to repeal or amendment. 
The President recommends measures to Congress and we have to vote 
for these measures to give them the force of laws. I have given thought- 
fulconsideration to the President's recommendations and feel constrained 
to withhold from them my support. 

The report of the Secretary is the most luminous and powerful pres- 
entation of the reasons and arguments in favor of his proposed ‘‘ cur- 
rency reform’? that have been or can be produced. He avers that our 
currency is suffering from two disorders: 


1. The act of February 28, 1878, requiring ‘‘ perpetual Treasury pur- 
chases of at least $24,000,000 worth of silver per annum’? to be coined 
into unlimited legal-tender dollars and issued to the people as equal in 
value to gold dollars. 

2. The act of May 31, 1878, which indefinitely postponed redemp- 
tion and payment” of the $346,000,000 of unlimited legal-tender green- 

The Secretary that these two acts are each a separate men- 
ace tu the pens tranquillity and injurious to the public morals and 
the public faith,“ and he ‘‘ commends to the consideration of Congress 
the immediate repeal of the clause requiring Treasury purchases of 
silver bullion and repeal of the act making compulsory the issues and 
reissues of legal-tender’’ greenbacks. How is it that the public tran- 
quillity is menaced and public morals and public faith injured? The 
Secretary answers that the coinage act of 1878 is overloading the 
mints with unissued and the subtreasuries with returned silver dol- 
lars, and will unavoidably convert the funds of the Treasury into those 
depreciated and depreciating coins.“ : 

These charges unavoidably lead us into a wide field of inquiry. 

The first general question to be answered is how much real honest 
money do our people require to carry on among themselves their own trade 
and commerce on a legitimate, safe, and ent basis to insure reason- 
able and healthy results and conditions? The radical and far-reaching 
changes made in the last twenty years in the agencies and instrumen- 
talities of trade and commerce and in the methods and practices of con- 
ducting business transactions have introduced so many new factors as 
to tly modify and render inappropriate many of the rules and prin- 
ciples heretofore taught by the ablest financiers. 

As illustrative and explanatory of my meaning I desire to quote from 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency to Congress in 1881, page 
202: 


and upon 
hat 


years that the amount of money 
showing the per capita of coin — 


and currency are but the small 
ange trade. and drafts are substitntes for money, and in every 
case, if these were not used, the latter would be required. 


Again, at page 198 of the same report he prints tables showing the 
relative amount of gold and silver and paper, and checks, drafts, and 
bills of exchange in daily use by the national and other banks in their 
vast transactions. 

This table exhibits the total receiptson June 30, 1881, of the forty- 
eight banks in New York city, the fifty-four in Boston, the thirty-two 
in Philadelphia, and the nine in Chicago, and the proportion which the 
receipts in each city and the of all of them bear to the re- 
ceipts of all the banks on the same date. It also shows the receipts 
and proportion to the whole of the banks in twelve other cities, and the 
same as to the remaining banks of the country.” 


From an examination of this table— 
Says the Comptroller: g 


it will be seen that the receipts of the forty-cight banks in New York city, the 
fifty-four in Boston, the thirty-two in Philadelphia, and the nine in Chicago com- 
pa nearly four-fifths of the total receipts on June 30, 1881; while the receipts 

the sixteen reserved cities, named in another table, on same day were more 
than 85 per cent. of the whole amount; the receipts of the New York city banks 
were three-fifths of the whole, which fact shows how closely connected is the 
business of all the national banks with the great commercial center of the 
country, nearly every bank and banker in the Union having deposits, subject 
to sight-drafts, at that point. ; 

The next table shows for same date the receipts of the banks in each State and 
Territory, exclusive of those above named, wi reentages. Attention 
is called to the remarkable coincidence shown in the table in the percentage of 
checks and draftis for the date named, it being 81.7 per cent. in each instance, 
The percentages of the cities for the same date also correspond very nearly. 

What amount of coin and paper currency and checks and drafts were 
used in these bank transactions and what is the proportion in the re- 
spective amounts used by the banks of coin and paper and checks and 
drafts on June 30, 1881, an approximate relative amount of business 
having been done every business day in subsequent years, as shown by 
the Treasury reports every year since? There were, says the Comp- 
troller, in 1881, 6,796 banks and bankers located in all the principal 
cities and villages in the Union, and the number of checks and drafts 
in daily use by ourown people is consequently larger, in fact, far greater, 
than anywhere else in the world.” : 

The Comptroller then furnishes tables giving the amounts and ratios 
of gold and silver coin and paper money, as well as that of checks and 
drafts, in each of the cities, States, and Territories of the Union: 

The New York Clearing-House Association was formed in 1853, and is now com- 
posed of forty-eight national and twelve State banks, and the assistant treas- 
urer of the United States at New York. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Camp, its manager, a statement of tho 

ns during the year ending October 1, 1881, has been obtained, which 

shows that the total exchanges were more than 000,000,000 while the balances 
in money were less than $1,800,000,000. The daily average balances paid in 
money were nearly $6,000,000, or about 3} per cent, of the amount of the settle- 
ments. The . of checks and drafts was 81.7 per cent. 
è © © The gold coin equaled 1.33 per cent. ofthe total receipts; the silver coin 
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0.17 of 1 per cent.; the pa 
per cent., while the chee! 
equal to $4.09 per cent. of 
was 5.91 per cent. only. 
. * s * * * * 

Checks, certificates of deposit, and drafts, or bills of exchange, which are now 
used so largely as substitutes for money, are the most important and useful parts 
of the inery of the bank. The issue of circulating notes is not an essential 
feature of banking, for there are many banks in this country, chiefly ineorpo- 
rated under State laws, which do not issue such notes. But checks — drafts are 
almost as indispensable to the successful conduct of the business of banking as 
capital or deposits. 


The foregoing instructive facts and figures are American and relate to 
American banks and their use of coin and paper money and checks and 
drafts in their vast transactions. 

How is it in European nations? The same Comptroller reports that 


In d banks and bankers are numerous and numbers of such in- 
struments of exchange are used, particularly in the principal cities: In France 
on the other hand, their use is much more infrequent, for, except the Bank of 

with its ninety branches, there are no incorporated banks in coun- 
Er and thirteen of these branches were conducted in 1880 at a loss of more than 
„000. 


A paper read by Mr. Pownall, which is published in the London 
Bankers’ Magazine for November, 1881, says: 


r money 4.36 Ben cent., and the checks and drafts 91.85 
draſts, and 


earing-house certificates together were 
whole, The total percentage of cash on that day 


States is nearly 9 percent. greater than in the corresponding districts in England. 


From the same authority we learn: 


The proportional use of credit documents and metallic money in English 
banks. * * * The paper is elaborate, and among others gives tables showing 
the proportion of gold coin, silver coin, bank notes, and checks used banks 
located in agricultural p „in the metropolitan area, and in the cotton, 
woolen, iron, pottery, and silk manufacturing districts. * * The entire 
paper will greatly interest the economic student. 


But the following extracts will be found particularly instructive, as 
indicating the tendency of modern thought upon banking and currency 
complications growing out of far-reaching changes in the machinery of 
banks and their methods of business: 

There is— 

Says Mr. George H. Pownall, a great English financier, speaking be- 
fore the Institute of Bankers in London— 


a certain grim satire in these figures when one thinks of the libraries filed with 
blue books full of weighty arguments, ail curiously wrought out to help in the 
settlement of the great note question. It is clear that the check and the clear- 
ing system are the main lines upon which banking is destined to run. Dead 
theories respecting notes and the right of issue belong to the generation to which 
they were living verities. To us the living fact is the substitution of a new in- 
strument of it. For the present generation the improvement of the check 
and the clearing system, the mechanical details of office organization, those de- 
tails of book-keeping which save time are, from the enormous number of docu- 
ments in, os ate the hands of bankers, of more weight than the most 
learned treaties on notes and note-makers. 


Banking statistics, gathered with due patience, would play a in in- 
te Th total, x 


dustrial statistics. ey represent trading they rise and fall with prices, 
they expand with commercial prosperity; they contract in the day of bad trade. 
Systematically collected, they would furnish constant lessons, m no other 


source could we n so much and so valuable information as to trading cur- 
rents as from bankers. In their books the trading world is ph hed. It 
has been calculated that 97 per cent. of the transactions of British wholesale 
commerce pass through the hands of the bankers of the United K iom. The 
sources of that commerce and its distribution must in the broa way be 
marked in the totals of the banking world. The cottons of Lancashire, the 
woolens of Yorkshire, the shipping of Live l, the commerce and finance of 
London are all represented there. The tendency of this generation is to seek 
to place its theories upon an exact basis. How much would the social and 
trading life of England be illustrated if we could mark out, though only at in- 

or even for a single wy) the magnitude of our great industries as they 
are represented in the books bankers? The conversion of the mode of settle- 
ment of claims from payment by coin and notes into payment by checks and 
clearing is not merely a local or even a national movement. The American 
statistics, so opportunely published, demonstrate the wide-reaching influence of 
the causes working in that direction. Wherever the English race has planted 
itself and founded a community, there the tendency toward a common cial 
organization has shown itself. We see this at home, we see this in America; it 
is repeated in Australia, There is, therefore, in despite of much diversity, much 
that is common to all these systems. 


Mr. President, I have thus presented to the Senate and the country 
the controlling influence of banks and bankers in deciding the most 
intricate and far-reaching question of modern times. The new factors 
of checks and clearings as substitutes for money had their origin in the 
war on silver in Europe and America, and these bank implements are 
and have been the most formidable and destructive with which the 
friends of silver have had to contend. Checks and clearing-houses have 
concentrated in banks and bankers, irresistible power in interstate and 
international trade and commerce, and their mighty influence and agen- 
cies in all industrial pursuits connect them necessarily and inseparably 
with any financial system in any country and make them potential in 
deciding the volume, character, and regulation of all currency. 

See what mighty power banks and bankers possess in determining 
what amount of money the people shall have in their trade and com- 
merce; when and to what extent the volume of circulation shall be 
expanded or contracted; whether coin or paper money shall circulate, 
and in what proportion. Look at the facts and figures I have fyrnished 
to prove how this vast power has been exercised. It is useless to tell 
the people that the and bankers will not use their power to pro- 
mote their own interest. The people fully understand that checks and 


clearing-houses dispense with the use of money by banks and bankers 
in their dealings with each other, and make the volume of coin or paper 
currency in actual circulation a matter of comparatively indifferent 
interest to them. But it is not so with the people in their trade and 
commerce with each other. The people have no clearing-houses and 
but few deposits, and with them checks are a useless substitute for 


money. 

Do not understand me as condemning national or other banks or their 
honest methods of doing legitimate business, On the contrary I believe 
our national banking system to be superior to any in the world, and I 
am its friend to the full extent of the rights and powers of bankers 
honestly, legitimately, and fairly exercised, but when they prostitute 
their powers and defiantly disregard the laws and objects of their crea- 
tion to acquire absolute dominion over our supply of currency and there- 
by make themselves the soulless regulators of our trade and commerce 
and of the price of labor productions and property, they become public 
enemies and deserve instant annihilation. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the almost exclusive use of checks as 
substitutes for money in business transactions, all payments, great and 
small, depend for their integrity upon a true measure of value, and that 
measure must be made of coir of standard weight and fineness. All 
currency, whether coin or paper, that is entitled to be denominated real, 
honest money, whatever may be its volume, must at all times and under 
all conditions be able to stand the crucial test prescribed by Congress 
in the law which declares what shall be a $ 

I have already stated theconstituent el ts of our fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars, and that no part of this volume of currency has 
any recognition or purchasing power anywhere in the world except in 
the United States. It is not denied by any person that everywhere in 
the broad limits of the United States, in the manifold and vast trade 
and commerce of our own people among themselves, each constituent 
element of our entire circulating medium is fully established in its 
purchasing power over labor, commodities, and property of every de- 
scription, and is received in all payments as lawful money, each dif- 
ferent kind of coin and paper having the confidence of the people that 
for the uses among themselves it is a uniform part of a harmonious 
volume of currency not equaled, and certainly not excelled, in its 
soundness and usefulness by any in the world’s history. Then, what 
is the matter? Where do we find any cause for alarm ? 

President Cleveland and Secretary Manningand those who urge Con- 
gress to repeal and amend our coinageand currency laws have failed to 
state a single fact or a single cause originating, existing, and operating 
anywhere in the United States that has produced or can produce any 
unsoundness or derangement in our currency, or justify any change in 
our financial legislation in accordance with their recommendations. 
Every fact and every cause upon which they base their predictions of 
trouble and express the opinion that serious disorder in our currency 
and ruinous effects upon our trade and industrial pursuits are impend- 
ing and threatening are foreign in theirorigin and existence. Congress 
is confronted with the highest official announcement that the United 
States have reached a crisis in their marvelous development and in their 
industrial growth and commercial relations that can be met and relieved 
only by concurrent action between our Governmentand the governments 
of England, France, and Germany, resulting in an agreement by which 
there shall be but one standard of value in each and all these countries, 
and that when such an international standard is thus established our 
entire home currency must be made to conform to it in equivalency 
and convertibility. 

What are the foreign facts stated by Secretary Manning as being 

prenda and disastrous in their effects upon American conditions 
welfare? 

1. That, except for petty domestic uses, silver coinage has been sus- 

pended and silver disused as a legal-tender currency in England, Ger- 

many, and all the nations composing the Latin Union, and gold made 

the only standard of value. 

2. That such suspension and disuse of silver as money of account and 
contract by leading E nations with whom we carry on nearly 
all our foreign commerce has made that metal of unstable and fall- 
ing value” and reduced the price of silver in our standard dollar from 
100 cents to 80 cents in the bullion market of London. 

From the existence of these two facts in Europe the conclusion is 
drawn that their necessary and unavoidable effect on American cur- 
3 eee will be destructive morally, politically, materially, 

y. 

Tt'is not stated with any confidence by the President, the Secretary, 
or any who agree with them that there is any ground for hope that the 
Government of the United States will be joined or aided by any leading 
government in Europe in preserving silver as an equal with gold in the 
monetary unit of value to beemployed by the parties to such union in 
their trade and commerce with each other. 

It is, therefore, useless to blink the issue. The question for Con- 
gress to decide is whether the silver-coinage act of 1878 shall be repealed 
and the coinage of silver thereby forever terminated in the United States. 
It is a reflection on the common sense of the people and those who 
resent them in Congress in opposing such repeal to attempt to delu 
them by theuse of terms. Suspension of silver coinage means and is 


80 
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intended deliberately to have the effect of putting an end to silver ex- 
cept for et change and petty home uses on the same basis it occu- 
pies in Uurope. 

Is this Senate ready for such action, involving as it does the most mo- 
mentous consequences? 

It may be presumption in me to say it, but I am too full of the con- 
viction to retain it, that if the coinage of silver is suspended it will be 
a step that never can be retraced, and will lead directly and speedily 
to the consummation of a thoroughly organized i of the cap- 
italists who own Federal bonds and national banks and two-thirds of 
the gold in this country to secure absolute control of all the currency 
in use by the people, asa measure of value, the regulation of its volume, 
and its consequent purchasing power over labor, property, and all com- 
modities. To the eet who are parties to this conspiracy no such 
prize ever enlisted the energies of man. No wonder those who stand 
in the track of their endeavor are denounced as fools, fanatics, dema- 
gogues, unworthy of public attention and confidence. ‘‘ The bankers, 
bondholders, and business classes,” we are told, possess all the ability, 
learning, and 3 on money questions, and they alone are qual- 
ified to decide what shall be money, how much of it the people need, 
and what shall be the price of labor, productions, and property. 

Secretary Manning informs us that what he has recommended as 
reform” is much more than the deliberate judgment of 


currency 
the Secretary of the Treasury. * It is attested to him from 
the centers of tradein all of the country, as much from the South 


as the North, as much fi e West as the East. Not alone 
our able statesmen and instructed economists and financiers advise the 
stopping of the silver coinage now, but wherever our fellow-citizens 
are concentrated in commercial cities and towns the business classes 
en in the trade, the enterprises, and manufactures of those cen- 
ters, and the still larger classes of workingmen employed by them 
urge the stopping of the silver coinage now.“ The further 
‘respectfully submits that there is no compensation for the risk of a 
egntinued coinage of silver, and that a judgment so accordant of the 
great business classes who carry on the exchanges of the country must 
be accepted as a final estimate of that risk.” 

Who are 1 business classes who carry on the exchanges of 
the country?” e report of the Comptroller of the Treasury, from 
which I have quoted, proves that they are the bankers and bondhold- 
ers who carry on the exchanges of 97 per cent. of the entire trade and 
commerce of this country, and that three-fifths of the whole passes 
through the banks and clearing-house of New York. The Comptroller's 
report further shows that most of the banks in the United States, num- 
bering 2,727 national banks and over 4,000 other banks, and most of 
the other great business classes who carry on exchanges’? in all the 
great business centers in Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Western 
cities and towns, are bound to New Vork and her banks and clearing- 
house with „hooks of steel. These are the great business classes who 
are the final arbiters and whose decision of the question whether the 
coinage of silver shall be suspended must be accepted as final“ with- 
out appeal or question. 

I claim some right to speak for the people of the great State of Ala- 
bama, and I believe I have enjoyed opportunities equal at least to those 
had by the Secretary of learning the sentiment of all classes in my 
State, and I helieve I know how the people in the South think and feel 
on the question of stopping the.coinage of silver. I can not be shaken 
in my belief, except by an actual test, that at least three-fourths of the 
voting population of Alabama and the other States of the South (not 
bankers or bondholders or capitalists) would to-morrow vote against 
the suspension of the coinage of silver. On what do I base my belief? 
Every State, county, city, and town in the South are in debt more or 
less. They are all poor and the people are in the same condition. At 
least three-fourths of the population of the South are farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers. 

Our mining and manufacturing industries are in their infancy, and 
our resources and means and advantages fer manufacturing are equal 
to any in the world. Theindebtedness of the South was contracted on 
a silver basis, and we repel the charge as being utterly unjustifiable 
that it would be dishonest to pay in silver. The 
know that if there is to be no more silver coinage and gold alone is to 
be the only legal tender in payment of their indebtedness their burden 
will be increased. at least one-half, and the farmer and manufacturer 
know if they are to have no more currency in circulation than the 
banks are willing to furnish the prices received for commodities will be 
reduced to the pointof bare subsistence. 

There is but one fact the enemies of silver parade conspicuously to 
the front, and, like Day & Martin's blacking, it is always on hand, and 
that is, that the 412} grains of silver that the Government makes a 
legal tender for a dollar is worth only 80 cents; that as American coin 
in American markets it is madea compulsory dollar, and in the London 
market (England) the same amount of silver is really worth only 80 
cents or less. Banks and bankers, their directors and stockholders, and 
their subsidized press and other representatives, all able and experienced 
financiers (?), are greatly distressed that the poor farmer has tosell the 
fruits of his toil for 100 cents in a dollar’s worth, and is compelled to 
accept only 80 cents in payment, and that the brown-fisted laborer and 


le of the South 


weeping widow and needy orphan have to take for their hard earnings 
and small incomes 80 cents when their employers and debtors honestly 
owe them 100 cents. 

I undertake to say that the poor farmersand laborers and widows and 
orphans never had any idea how they were being robbed or how much 
they had been wronged by the use of this vile thing called silver until 
they read a description of their sufferings by their guardians in the offi- 
cial reports and the NewYork and Boston ne pers or other newspapers 
established, edited, and supported by the officials and stockholders in 
national banks or by capitalists interested in destroying silver as a 
part of our coin currency. I have no doubt there are many excepti 
of newspapers and their owners and editors who are free the in- 
fluence or control of national banks or capitalists, and who entertain 
the disinterested opinion that silver should be demonetized or its coin- 
age suspended, but I venture the statement thata large majority of the 
monometallic newspapers in the United States and a large majority of 
the delegates who attend conventions to discuss and act upon the silver 
question are personally interested in the demonetization of silver; but 
because this class is thus interested it is no reason why they are dis- 
honest, and no reason why they should not be heard, and their opinions 
and statements respected and allowed to receive fair and full consid- 
eration. 

But while this is true it is also true that there is a rule, so old and 
universally accepted without dissent that it has become a part of the 
common law, that no man, however pure and upright, can entirely free 

i from the influence and bias of self-interest, and its existence 
disqualifies the judge, the juror, and the witness; and when the wit- 
ness is allowed to testify interest in the result goes to his credibility. 
While I read what national-bank officials and their representatives and 
friends say why silver should be demonetized it is received and weighed 
by me with many grains of allowance as coming from the standpoint of 
self-interest and the bias formed imperceptibly by association and opin- 
ions coined in the mint of the clearing-house. ‘The opinions of manu- 
facturers expressed by themselves or in convention or in their newspa- 
pers are received and governed by the same rules when the question is 
to be decided whether there shall be a revision and amendment of ex- 
isting tariff laws; and I apprehend that the Secretary will decline to 
accept as final the judgment of this great business class on the risk of 
allowing existing tariff laws to stand without revision. The same rule 
applies to those interested in silver mines and silver coinage. 

he President and Secretary admit that the fate of silver, beyond its 
use by our own people as pocket change to the extent of its present 
amount in this country, depends entirely upon the action of foreign 
governments. The Secretary says ‘‘ Bimetallism is essentially an inter- 
national affair;’’ that international bimetallism does not exist since 
it was upset by Germany; and the international agreement, twice at- 


eet has failed.’’ 

Then the sole question for Congress todecide is: Are we to have no 
more silver than the present supply (say $215,000,000); and is that 
amount to be accepted as the limit of the silver coin to be employed by 
our own people in their trade and commerce among themselves? And 
shall we now decide that it is now settled that no more of our silver 
coin will be exported for use abroad? Are we ready to decide these 
questions on speculative theories and solemn predictions of what may 
or will happen, against authoritative and indisputable facts found in 
Treasury records, and against what we know is true, and in favor of 
what we know to be false ? 

Are we to accept the mere dictum of the President in his message that 
the coi of silver has already gone “beyond the amount needed for 
a circulating medium? Where are the facts to support that assertion? 
The President himselfstates them, and what are they? Ile says: 

The necessity for such an addition to the silver currency of the nation as is 
oom ed by the silver-coi act is negatived the fact that up to the pres- 
ent time only about fifty millions of the silver dollars so coined have actually 
found their way into circul: „leaving more than one hundred and sixty-five 
millions in possession of the Government. Against this amount there are out- 
standing silver certificates amounting to about $93,000,000. 

Was ever a conclusion more unsatisfactory? After stating that only 
about $50,000,000 had found their way into actual circulation amo 
the people, the admission follows that $93,000,000 more had foun 
their way among the people, who had deposited them where they had 
the legal right and obtained silver certificates for their convenience. 
Do these facts discredit silver with the people and prove that no more 
is wanted or needed by them in our circulation? What other reason 
for his opinion that the people do not want silver even to the extent of 
its present amount is given by the President? He says: 

A special effort has been made by the Secretary of the Treasury to increase 
the aniount of our silver coin in circulation; but the fact that a large share of 
the limited amount thus put out has been returned to the publie Treasury in 
paraense of duties leads to the belief that the people do not now desire to keep 

tin hand; and this, with the evident disposition to hoard gold, gives rise to tho 
suspicion that there already exists a lack of confidence among the people touch- 
ing our financial processes, 

Again I inquire what has become of Gresham’s law. Poor silver! 
What cag be done to get a little fair play from its enemies? When its 
friends pass a compulsory law that it shall be received in payment of 
duties, as soon as it is done the fact is paraded to show that the people 
are enemies of the money the law gave them the right to pay for duties. 
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But who paid these duties in silver, and where were they paid? More 
than three-fifths of these duties on imports were paid in New York, and a 
large part in Boston and Philadelphia. Who made these payments? 
Were any payments made by importers through national banks and the 
clearing-house? Did the great business who carry on ex- 
changes’ have anything to do with making these payments? If so, 
the explanation is easy where and how the President got the informa- 
tion and used it as a fact sup to be prejudicial to silver. 

But the President and Secretary and all the subordinates in the Treas- 
ury unite in the statement that if silver coinage is continued long 
enough it will result in the substitution of silver for all the gold the 
Government owns applicable to its general purposes.’’ How does the 
President say this result is to be produced? He answets: 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treasury are out for two 
9 or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already accumu- 


What public law, duty, policy, or obligation requires that silver bull- 
ion shall be paid for in gold? Have bullion owners refused to accept 
silver? Has silver been offered in payment? Has the Secretary al- 
lowed the owners of silver bullion to refuse silver dollars when silver 
dollars are a legal tender in payment? Is it not singular that silver 
bullion owners would thus discredit the coin from their own mines? 
If the owners of silver bullion refuse silver dollars and demand gold, 
then amend the Jaw with a proviso that the Secretary shall not make 
the monthly purehase unless silver dollars are received when offered in 
payment. But I apprehend Pe paymant made in gold for silver bull- 
ion has been the voluntary act of the Secretary. If so, then the ruin- 
ous drain of gold from the Treasury in payment for silver bullion can 
be easily avoided. 

Again, the President says— 

We have now on hand all the silver dollars necessary to supply the present 
needs of the people, and to satisfy those who from sentiment wish to see them 
in circulation. 3 

It is the sentiment ofa large majority of the American people that the 
interest accruing on Federal bonds and the principal of called bonds 
should be paid in silver dollars, as authorized by express law and the 
contract recited in the face of the bonds themselves. Why is the idle 
mass of silver dollars already accumulated in the Treasury ’’ permitted 
to remain there by the voluntary act of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in failing to offer or tender payment in silver dollars in accordance with 
the positive law of the contract by which the debt was created and on 
which the bonds were issued? The following is the law and the con- 
tract: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
_ eutitled “ An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, pens pct July 
14, 1870, amended by an act pore January 20, 1871.“ and is eemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May, 1881, in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 5 per cent. per annnm, pay- 
able quarterly, &c. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of 
wll taxes and duties of the United States as well as from taxation in any form by 
any State or municipality. 


In the teeth of this solemn act of Congress, passed by a two-thirds vote 
of the representatives of the people, who have repeatedly indorsed such 
law by their re-election, and the election of others who have permitted 
it to remain unrepealed and unamended to this day, the Comptroller 
of the Treasury has the temerity to use the following language in his 
report, page 15: 

The credit and standin; 
lieved that the people di 


of the conntry is deservedly high, and it is not be- 
re either that the principal or interest on the bonded 
debt of this country be paid in anything but gold coin orits equivalent. This 
mutter was discussed at the time the bonds were issued, &c., and the conviction 
is general that the faith and credit of thisGovernment is pledged for the pay- 
ment of its securities in gold coin or its equivalent. 


The law and the contract which govern in every forum in Christen- 
dom the obligation of the Government and the rights of the bondholders 
expressly declare that the gold and silver coin now lying idle in the 
public Treasury are equivalents in value and a legal tender in payment 
of the principal and interest of the bonds through all coming time and 
under all cireumstances and conditions. And yet the Comptroller de- 
clares that if we continue to add these silver dollars to our circulat- 
ing medium, and they continue to accumulate in the Treasury, the 
Government must of necessity pay some portion of its obligations in 
that coin; and if the Government should pay its interest and other 
obligations and redeem its bonds in standard dollars the business of 
the country would immediately go to a silver basis.“ The President 
follows in the same strain. He says: j 

The condition in which our Treasury may be placed bya persistence in our 
present course is a matter of concern to every patriotic citizen who does not do- 
sire his Government to pay in silver such of its obligations as should be paid in 
gold. Nor should our condition be such as to oblige us, in a prudent manage- 
ment of our affairs, to discontinue the calling in and payment . 
obligations which we have the right now to discharge, and thus avoid the pay- 
ment of further interest thereon, The so-called debtor class, for whose benefit 
the continued compulsory coinage of silver is insisted upon, are not dishonest 
because they are in debt, and they should not be suspected ofa desire to jeopard- 


ize the financial safety of the country in order that they may cancel their pres- 
ent debts by paying the same in depreciated dollars. X = 


The foregoing is a burlesque upon Congressional enactments, which 
define the obligations of the Government as recited in its bonds, and 
* 


especially is it promising of the faithful execution by the executive offi- 
cers of the Treasury of the law contained in section 3694 of the Revised 
Statutes, requiring that— 


The coin paid for duties on imported goods shall beset apartas-aspecial fund, 
and shall be applied as follows: First, to the payment, in coin, of the interest 
on the bonds and notes of the United States; . 
ment of 1 per cent. of the entire debt of the United States, to be made within 
each fiseal year, which is to be set apart as a sinking fund, and the interest of 
which shall in like manner be applied to the purchase or entof the publie 
debt, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time direet; third, the 
residue to be paid into the Treasury. - 


Why have the foregoing laws of Congress now on the statute-books 
been persistently treated as a dead letter every hour of their existence 
by every President and Treasury official? Can any other reason. be as- 
signed than that the wisdom of these laws has been condemned by the 
“accordant judgment of the great business classes who carry on the 
exclia of the , and whose judgment must be accepted as a 
final estimate of the risk of obeying the laws of Congress?” Shall Con- 
gress abdicate and surrender the financial government of the country to 
this new tribunal, self-constituted, with no responsibility to the people, 
and from whose decisions there is to be no appeal? Nor is this all of 
the disobedience of law and absolute subjection to the demands and de- 
crees of this new tribunal. g 

On the 21st of June, 1882, the Senate had under consideration ‘‘ the 
bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate 
existence.“ Mark the object of the bill. The charters of vational 
banks were about to expire, and the purpose of the bill was to enable 
them to renew and continue their lives. The national banks obtained 
from the right to extend their lifetime by renewing their char- 
ters on the terms of the law which is now and has been in operation 
since 1882. 

I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, volume 13, part 5, page 5171: : 

Mr. Puan. Before the question is put, I should like to subrhit to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Coke] an amendment which it seems to me wil} meet all the 
diMeulties, and present squarely to the Senate the question that f aim satisfied 
he aims to present. I think he will accept it. After the word “nnd,” in the 
twelfth line i “no national banking association shall become 
a member of a house in which such certificate shall not be receivable 
in the settlement of cleari use ces,” meaning silver certificates. In 
her’ proven of this amendment, I stated to the Senate that that prohibition 

operate alone upon the agents of the Government, aud will not inter- 
fere with any right of individuals or other ban ons who are mem- 
bers of a clearing-house. It obviates the constitutional difficulty suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Ohio.” 

The clearing-houses are the most powerful mcies in the country to discredit 
the silver certificates on accouut of refusalto receive them in the seitlement 
of balances. We do not seek by theamendment I propose to interfere with the 
i yam of any other members of the eden resem except the members over 
whom we clearly have absolute control, and they are the national banks, We 
ought not to permit our fiscal nts to go into any association that employs its 

wer for the purposeof ting the silver certificates, for the reasuns which 
been so strongly stated by the Senator from Texas. Why isit that we will 
tthe national banks to become pene to anassociation which is employ- 

ng its power for the purpose of affecting the credit and circulation of the very 
certificates we authorize to be issued and require everybody else to receive? 
I say our power over the national banks ought to be exerci to prevent them 
from joining an association that will use its power for the purposes I have stated. 

Me are aiming to put silver certificates upon the same footing with gold cer- 
tificates. These clearing-house ions are using their power for the pnr- 
pose of defeating the very object we aim at by this legislation. Is it not our plain 
duty to interfere and prevent the most powerful parties in such association,the na- 
tional banks, from becoming parties to that agency which is defeating the object. 
we aim at in our endeavor to carry out the will ofthe people? To defeat the 
amendment is to give aid and comfort to the national banks and the parties who 
associate with them for the purpose of discrediting silver and silver certificates. 


The following is the vote on the passage of my amendment : 


ve 


YEAS—29. 
Beek, Davis of III., Ingalis, Van Wyck, 
Brown Davis of West Va., Jonas, est, 
Butler, Farley, Maxey, Voo 
1, erge, Morgan, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Pe x s. 
Chilcott, Grover, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Hampton, @ Ransom, 
Coke, Hill of Col., Vance, 
NAYS—20. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Hoar, Rollins, 
Allison, Frye, La Sawyer, 
Anthony, Hale, MeMillan, Sewell, 
A Harrison, Mahone, Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Windom. 


Since my amendment became a part of the act of 1882 the national 
banks that extended their existence under it have continued their mem- 
bership of the New York clearing-house, and have deliberately and de- 
fiantly refused to carry out the provisions of the amendment by an 
agreed evasion of the law, amounting to its nullification. The plan 


agreed upon was that no member of the clearing-house would ever offer 


silver certificates in payment of any balances, and none being offered, 
of course none would be refused; and, what is most remarkable, the 
assistant treasurer of the United States in New York, who was a mem- 
ber of the clearing-house, was a party to the agreement and co-operated 
with the national banks in the practice of repudiation and nullification. 
The New York Times, a paper of great ability and influence on finan- 
cial questions, is outspoken in its confession and justification of the 


ee evasion and nullification of Congressional law by national 
rey Ina recent editorial it says, under the caption of The Banks 
ver: 


Meantime it has been suggested by a banker of very high standing that the 
banks are bound by e consideration of obligation to the community and of 
prudence in the care of the interests of their depositors to preserve the general 
currency on a gold basis, and to continue to treat, as they have hitherto treated, 
the silver currency as an unavoidable infliction, to be separated in practical 
business from current money by marked discrimination.” The method of car- 
rying out this — 2 is to receive from the Government through the clearing 
house the currency the Government may hare to offer, but setting it apart and 
treating it as a special fund, to be paid over to the banks interested in the very 
money received on their be No silver or silver certificates need be offered 
by any bank in the settlement of its 83 balan and none would 
need to be refused. Such as came from the Government would be received and 
used as op bons | offered. But theclearing-house settlements and the reserves 
of the banks would be preserved unadulterated, and the international standard 
would be maintained in its integrity. Silver would not be any more than it has 
been in New York bankable money, while it would continue in general circu- 
lation uudepreciated until such time as its volume became too great for such use. 

Such a policy is clearly within the law, and it is equally clearly calculated to 
secure the only solution of the eu roblem, and to secure it with the least 
derangement to business, It will be objected that itis not calenlated to pro- 
mote permanent incorporation of silver in our currency, and is op to 
the spirit and intent of the silver-coinage act. This is true. It is not intended to 
promote any such et hogy Saa it would leag to the ultimate repeal of the act. Of 
that there is no doubt. The act was at once a blunder and a wrong. There is 
not the enna beri POSE upon any citizen or body of citizens to suffer injury 
from the operation of the law if it can be legally avoided. It certainly can be 
avoided by the banks. The law says silver dollars shall be a legal tender for 
debts; it does not say that they be a legal tender for loans on demand, 

as bank deposits. The pan outlined for the banks looks to the repeal of 
the law, and that is the purpose of the Administration and the hope of all con- 
servative business men. 


What other powerful motive of self-interest do we find for this life- 
long, persistent, and unfair warfare upon silver by national banks as 
a part of our standard currency ? ` 

Silver is the only money that circulates among the people that is be- 
yond the control of national banks. Silver is the only lion in the track 
of the absolute dominion of the national banks over the volume of cur- 
rency that circulates among the people. We have $346,000, 000 of green- 
backs that can not hediminished or increased under existing law. Stop 
the coinage of silver, and nothing in the future is more certain than that 
it is a mere question of time when the national banks will become not 
only the money-kings, but the absolute monarchs of all they survey.” 
In the language of General Hamilton, the general state of debtor and 
creditor, all the relations and consequences of price, the essential inter- 
ests of trade and industry, the value of all property, the whole income, 
both of the state and of individuals” will become subject to the ju- 
dicious or injudicious regulation’’ of the currency by national banks. 

If silver is demonetized how can there be any increase in the amount 
of our coin or paper money except at the will and dictation of national 
banks? Is Congress to delegate this stupendous power over 
the price of labor, property, and productions in this country to these 
private corporations? Everybody agrees that the price of everything 
depends largely upon the quantity of money in circulation. Does sil- 
ver add to our volume of currency? Would the amount of money in 
circulation be diminished if silver were dropped out of our currency ? 
The opinion of James G. Blaine ought to have some weight with a large 
class of people, and in the Forty-fifth Congress he delivered ap 
speech, which will be found in the seventh volume, page 821, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


On the much-vexed and long-mooted question of a bimetallic or monome- 
tallic standard my own views are sufficiently indicated in the remarks I have 
made. I believe thestruggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster in 
the end throughout the commercial world. The destruction of silver as mo: 
and establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect on all 
forms of property, except those investments which yield a fixed return in money. 
These would be enormously enhanced in value, and would gain a ee: 
tionate and unfair advantage over every other species of propon „II, as the 
most reliable statistics affirm, there are soy! seven thousand millions of coin 
or bullion in the world, not very unequally divided between gold and silver, it 
is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money without results which 
will prove distressing to millions and utterly djjstrous to tens of thousands. 


Alexander Hamilton, after admitting that the quality of fixedness 
could be more surely found in a single in a double standard, used 
the following weighty language in his memorable report as Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1791: 


To annul the use of either gold or silver as money is to abridge the quantity 
of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise from a 
comparison of the benefits of a full circulation with the evils of a scanty circu- 
lation. On the whole it seems most advisable not to attach the unit to either 
of the metals, because this can not be done effectually without destroying the 
office and character of one of them as money and reducing it to the situation of 
mere merchandise, and this would probably be a greater evil than occasional 
variations in the unit from the fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, 
especially if care be taken to ne the proportion between them with an eye 
to their average commercial value. 


Again Mr. Blaine speaks : : 
roportion of the rs 


supply of silver in its mountains and its mines, can afford to reduce the 
to the situation of mere merchandise.“ If silver ceases to be used in Euro 

and America the * mines of the Pacific Slope will be closed and dead. Min- 
ing enterprises of the tie scale existing in this country can not be carried 
on to provide backs for looki. lasses and to manufacture cream-pitchers and 


sugar-bowls. A vast source of wealth to this entire country is destroyed the 


moment silver is permanently disused as money. 
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I quote from the speech of the distinguished Senator INGALLS on the 
Bland bill: 


Were the proposition to discontinue the coi of the silver dollar and de- 
prive it of its legal-tender power submitted now for the first time to the people 
of the United States it would be rejected overwhelmingly. No enduring fabric 
of national 5 be builded on gold. Gold is the money of monarchs; 
kings covet it; exchanges of nations are effected by it. Its tendency is to 
accumulate in vast masses in the commercial centers, and to move from king- 
dom to kingdom in such volumes as to unsettle values and disturb the finances 
ofthe world. It is the instrument of gamblers and speculators, and the idol of 
the miser and the thief. Being the object of so much adoration, it becomes 
haughty and sensitive and shrinks at the * of danger, and whenever it 
is most it always disappears. At slightest alarm it ns to look 
for a refuge. It flies from the nation at war to the nation at War makes 
ita fugitive. No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. 
It is the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty that 
it does not break. It no friend whom it does not sooner or later betray. 
But silver is the money of the people. It is the money of wages and retail. Its 
tendency is toward diffusion and dissemination. It enters into the minute 
concerns of traffic, and is exchanged day by day for daily bread. It penetrates 
the remotest channels of commerce, and its abundance, bulk, and small subdi- 
aon prevent its deportation in sufficient amounts to disturb or unsettle 
values, 


I next quote from the speech of Senator Wallace, of Pennsylvania, 
to be found in the RECORD of the Forty-fifth Congress, page 637: 


Now, for the first time in the history of this country we are urged by a pow- 
erful interest to adopt the single n to recognize gold asthe sole Broo eani 
of value of the 8 of the country, and to place and keep silver in a sub- 
2 position. Otherwise stated, it is to add to the value of gold by debasing 
and ng silver. Our measure of ue bas always been gold and silver. 
This policy had its foundation deep in the wise forethought of the men who 
made this Government for the people. Silver then, as now, was the money of 
the ple. To destroy the use of silver as money was to lessen the quantity 
of the circulating medium and provide a scanty instead of a full supply of 
money. Against thissending of silver to a subsidiary position our whole his- 
toy rises up in protest, 


I will next read from the able and exhaustive report of Mr. R. M. 
T. Hunter, of Virginia, as chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in 1853: 

But the mischief would be great indeed if all the world were to adopt but one 
of the precious metals as the standard of value. To adopt alone would 
diminish the currency more than one-half; and the uction the other 
way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large enough to 
prove highly d us to the human race. Indeed, a reference to the history 
of the precious metals and the general course of human production can scarcel 
fail to convince us that there has been a constant tendency to appreciate the 
value as compared with the residue of the property of the world, and that every 
extraordin increase of the supply of the us metals of which we have 
any account has exercised a highly benefi effect upon human affairs. 

When contracts are made by a standard which is gradually contracting, the 
advantages are on the side of capital as labor, and productive energy 
is cramped by receiving less than a fair of the profits of its enterprise. 
Before the invention of substitutes for payments in coin, and before the increased 
supply of specie from the discovery of America, human history is full of the 
strifes between debtor and creditor, and human legislation is rife with experi- 
ments to limit the encroachment and en; ing power of capital, So much is 
the value of currency affected by the facility with which it may be counted and 
its convenience of transportation, that there will always be difficulty in supply- 
ing the place of small notes with anything but silver or that of large notes with 
— Ashe but gold. We uire, then, for this reason, the double standard of 
gold and silver; but above all do we require both to counteract the tendency of 
the specie standard to contract under the vast increase of the value of the prop- 
erty of the world. And what harm can arise from any probable increase of the 
precious metals, if both are allowed to swell the volume of currency? On the 
contrary, a more beneficial event for the trade, the industry, the moral and po- 
litical condition of the world could scarcely be imagined. ~ 

Of all the great effects produced upon human — & by the discovery of 
America there were probably none so marked as those brought about by the 

influx of the precious metals from the New World to the Old. European 
ndustry had been declining under the d ng stock of the precious metals 
and an appreciating standard of value; human ngunui grew dull under the 
paralyzing influences of declining ae and ap tal absorbed nearly all that 
should have been divided between ít and labor, Butan increase of the precious 
metals in such quantities as to check this tendency operated as a new motive 
power to the machinery of commerce. 


Never were heard sounder or wiser utterances upon the intricate sub- 
jectofthecurrency. It will always be an indisputable truth that when 
contracts are made by a standard which is gradually contracting, the 
advantages are on the side of capital as against labor, and productive 
energy is cnet by receiving less than a fair share of the profits of its 
enterprise.” It is equally well established that ‘‘ both metals are re- 
quired to counteract the tendency of the specie standard to contract 
under the vast increase of the property of the world.” This truth has 
been and is now being fully verified in European and American history. 
England and Germany are now struggling to retain their gold supply, 
and the prices of labor, property, and productions in both countries are 
now on the downward grade on account of the unavoidable tendency 
of their gold standard to contract under the pressure of the vast increase 
of labor, property, and productions, and we are now feeling the effects of 
this contraction in the diminution of our exports. The Right Hon. 
George I. Goschen, M. P., an eminent English financier, in an address 
delivered before the Bankers’ Institute, in April, 1883, said: 

To me it appears that we have a striking phenomenon before us. On the one 
hand, I do not think 2 of 8 will be ignorant of the fact of the withdrawal of 
an immense amount of gold which under ordinary circumstances would have 

into the currency of gold-using countries. If you take the amount of 
gold currency which has been abso: in the last ten years by Germany, Italy, 
and the United States you will arrive at the pany Soyer sum of about $1,000,- 
000,000. Germany required $420,000,000, Italy $80,000,000, and the United States 
have taken more than $500,000,000. 


Mark the weighty fact that this amount of gold taken by the United 
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States was during the ten years from 1873 to 1883. Five years of this 
time the coinage of silver was dropped, and five years the coinage of 
silver was renewed, and for the five years the silver mint was turning 
out $24,000,000 per annum, our gold supply was on the increase, and 
no gold-standard country in the world has kept pace with the double- 
standard United States in the increase of its gold supply. 


Now— ; 
Continues Mr. Goschen— 


We have this phenomenon before us—that $1,000,000,000 of gold has been ap- 
poed 55 purposes for which ten or fourteen years ago it was not necessary to 
apply it. 

next have to ask from what annual supply of gold this extraordinary demand 
for pon had to be met? Now,many of you may be aware that there has been 
a falling off in the annual supply of gold, and that while in 1852—the first year 
after the gold discoveri amount of gold produced was $180,000,000 it is 
now about $100,000,000 per annum. The annual average therefore fell in the 
years from 1871 to.1875 to $96,000,000 as compared with very nearly $150.000,000 in 
the years from 1852 to 1856. Thus you will observe that we have had an extra- 
bh erg Se 7 —5 additional demand of 81,000,000, 000 coming upon an annual supply 
o „000,000. 

The consequence is that this extraordinary demand has practically absorbed 
the total supply of gold for the last ten years. But it is not sufficient to state 
that the t supply of gold available for the needs of circulation in the gold- 
using countries of Europe has been absorbed. This additional and extraordi- 
nary demand falls upon a supply of $100,000,000, which has to furnish the wear 
and tear of the coinage and the total amount used for the purposes of art and 
manufacture, besides the purposes of circulation. Now, there are various esti- 
mates of the amount of gold used in arts and manufactures, A very eminent 

authority accepts an estimate of $50,000,000 as the amount annually con- 
sumed for such purposes. 


In the report of the Director of our Mint for 1883 on the consumption 
of the precious metals in the United States, it appears, on page 15, that 
„gold to the value of $14,223,448 was consumed.” And the Director 
remarks that— 


These figures indicate a much larger appropriation of the precious metals for 
pu of manufacture and ornamentation than any estimate I have previ- 
ood 55 made, and are especially a, say and valuable in ascertaining the me- 
tallic circulation, as they show a large and apparently increasing consumption 
of the gold coins of the country in such industries, 


I continue the quotation from the address of Mr. Goschen that— 


If we take the $50,000,000 as the amount uired for arts and manufactures 
and for all purposes other than circulation, and subtract that sum from the $100,- 
,000 of annual supply, it leaves for the purposes of circulation $50,000,000 only, 
and on this hypothesis the extraordinary demand of $1,000,000,000 would absorb 
the available yield. Economists will accordingly ask themselyes what result, 
if any, is such a phenomenon likely to have produced. I think there is scarcely 
an economist but would answeratonce: It is probable, it is almost necessary, 
it is according to the Jaws and the principles of currency, that such a phenom- 
enon must be followed by a fall in the prices of commodities generally.” Let us 
now turn to the other side of the question and examine the range of the prices 
a8 SLITS and see whether or not it is a fact that there has been a great 


For the figures I am about to place before you I am indebted to Mr. Giffin, of 
the board of trade. I have examined the prices of commodities as published 
by the board of trade, but I have also consulted other sources, I have here a 
classification of articles under certain heads showing prices in the years 1873 and 
1883 respectively. [Here he mares the table.] Iam bound to say it “pa cee 
to me that these figures reveal an extraordinary state of things. It ap- 
pears to me that if it be true that population continually increases, and that 
there is a certain increase in wealth, an additional amount of circulation will 
be necessary in order to meet the in demand unless are compen- 
sating counter economies by the extension of the check system and other meth- 

On the one hand you undoubtedly have increased population. Youalso 
have an increase of wealth. Then again, you uire more gold for more trans- 
actions. Gold has two or three functions to — ‘orm in circulation. It has to 
supply what I may call pocket- money, and it to liquidate large transactions 
between nations and nations, and w is almost an analagous function, it has 
to remain in the vaults of bankers on deposit against the notes that are issued 
against it; still it is more simple to treat these two latter functions as one. Such 
being the two functions of eae if the population increases the necessary pocket- 
money must increase, and if the transactions increase, somewhat more is re- 
qui: for liquidating the balances, : 

Let us now consider whether the economies in the use of gold (checks and 
clearings) have been as great as the increase in the ulation and as the increase 
in the amount of gold 8 to liquidate the nce of transactions, Mr. 
Giffin, in an article printed in the Journal of the Statistical Society for March, 
1879, expresses the opinion that the United Kingdom was thoroughly “ well 
banked” even twenty years ago, and that there have been no new devices in- 
vented during the last twenty years which have much econimized the use of 
gold in the United Kingdom. We have already reduced the use of gold in this 
country almost toa minimum, and I amconfirmed in this view by thestatement 
that the total circulation of goldin England increased, according to the estimate 
of the authorities of the Bank of England, from $515,000,000 to $620,000,000 be- 
tween 1870 and 1880. ` This would mean, and it is a most significant fact, that in 
this country, whichis so “ well banked,” $100,000,000 more circulation was nev- 
ertheless required in 1830 than in 1870. 

As regards England, then, Ido not see that there has been any economy in the 
use of gold to counterbalance the increasing demand of the ulation, nor are 
we aware—those of us who have been able to look into the matter—that in 
France or Germany, or elsewhere, the economies have been such as to counter- 
balance the increasing demand for gold. Iam now brought to the point that if 
there is any truth in the theory that the amount of circulation stands in a cer- 
tain relation to the question of price, then this strain upon the gold circulation 
must have produ an effect upon prices. We have to deal with the fact, let 
us look atit how we will, the sovereign goes further than it used to go. Happy, 
then, it is for those who have the sovereigns; on the other hand, unhappy it is 
1 noms who have commodities left on hand and produce which they hade not 
sold, 

* * + * * $ * 

Let us now assume that there will be a continuance of low prices; that is to 
say, a continuance of the increased value of gold. Two classes wduld be per- 
manently affected. One is the class which is entitled to receive gold. They will 
be much better off. The class of debtors, on the other hand, who are bound to 
pay a given amount of gold for a nay parioa to come, will be much worse off. 

n the same way, as the rise in prices is generally to the advantage of the debtor, 


so a fall in prices will be to his disadvantage. The holders of mortgages would 
be in a distinctly favorable ition, While the mortgages would run, they will 
continue at a sum that will be on the constant increase in its 8 power. 
Those who have borrowed the sum will be in a worse position by havin, 
means of payment constantly diminishing in price. The influence of thiscircum- 
stance on land owners will not be overlooked, Land owners who have borrowed 
on their estates will be under contract to pay a sum which represents more value 
than when the loan was made, while the produce of the land, if it should fall in 
rice like other commodities, would not secure the same amount of gold. Itis 
m possible to sce how farmers should be able to continue to pay the same amount 
rid as for rent if the prices of what they raise from the soil should permanently 
all. 


4 * * $ * s 


A distinguished French economist has said that he was not sure whether 
France would not have been bankrupt in 1848 but for that great increase in the 
production of gold, which created a de of commercial p: rity which 
enabled the French to escape from their difficulties. I have hi another dis- 
ti ished man su the great difficulties of the old Roman Empire 
with regard to laws had to be passed for the relief of debtors was due to 
the fact that they never had an expansive currency, but that the supply of the 
precious metals was stationary, at least if com with the increasing trans- 
actions and the increasing population, and that it did not enable the Roman 
men of business to conduct their operations with that continuously small in- 
crease in the supply of the precious metals which was required to meet the in- 
creased demands of population and increasing wealth. 


Mr. President, this is not the twaddle of a Western or Southern dem- 
agogue, or the incoherent nonsense of some idiot“ or “lunatic” 
who ought to have a room in an asylum, but they are the grave and 
well-considered views of an English statesman and experienced finan- 
cier and monometallist, who speaks to his fellow-economists on a geet 
financial phenomenon that now overshadows monometallic Efgland 
and Germany. 

But the London press, speaking for the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Germany and the Bank of France and their clearing-houses, 
and the English minister in Washington can safely join with their allies 
in Wall street and the money kings of the East in demanding of Con- 
gress the unconditional abandonment of the coinage of silver and plant- 
ing gold as the world’s standard of value. These crusaders against 
silver come and tell us our returns show how small an amount of 
money enters into our transactions, and how much its use has been 
superseded by our machinery of banking, with its modern system of 
checks, bills of exchange, and clearing-houses. The coinage of silver 
has increased the currency of the country to the extent of $215,000,000, 
without any necessity or demand for it whatever. Silver certificates 
are an inexpedient addition to the paper currency. They are madea 
legal tender, and yet have for their basis only about 80 cents in the 
dollar. There need be noapprehension of a too limited paper circulation. 
The national banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantity as 
they think the laws of trade demand. The embarrassments which are 
certain to follow the endeavor to maintain several standards of value 
outof high gold and low silver, and high gold certificates and low silver 
certificates, are too obvious to need discussion. And then the green- 
backs are in our way and fill a place in our circulation that we could 
supply, and they ought to be redeemed and retired. Let silver and 
silver certificates go, have no more gold certificates, and sweep away the 
greenbacks, and the Congress that secures these results will have amon- 
ument erected to its wisdom and statesmanship.’’ Then the gold image 
will rise in fall view of an admiring world. Then, indeed, we shall 
have but one god to worship. What a millennium! Gold the only 
god and the national banks the only king! One standard, of no use but 
to worship, and one currency, all paper, issued alone by the king and 
in such quantities as he may decree. 

But a more dangerous class of the common enemies of silver come and 
propose a compromise. They say, We, too, are the friends of silver. 
We agree with you that striking silver out of our currency and confining 
us to gold as the only unit of value would produce the most serious con- 
sequences. Butacrisis is upon usin the fate of silver, and asits friends, 
we must be considerate and make reasonable concessions. Most of the 
European nations have a deep interest in the proper adjustment of the 
ratio between gold and silver coinage. We furnish the world with the 
largest portion of both gold and silver, and our exports command the 
best money in the world, as they ever should do and will, unless we 
bind ourselves to accept a poorer. The silver question demands our 
immediate attention. A continuance of the monthly addition to our 
silver coinage will soon leave us no choice but that of an exclusive 
silver standard, and reduce us toa place in the commercial world among 
the minor and less civilized nations. We can not consent to be placed 
in the very awkward position of paying for all that we buy abroad 
upon a gold standard and selling all that we have to sell on a silver 
standard. Now we are assured that the most potential means of bring- 
ing about any concert of action among different nations would be for 
the United States to suspend, for the present, the further coinage of sil- 
ver dollars. This is the decided opinion, in both France and America, 
of the highest authorities on bimetallism, and of those who wish to 
bring silver into general use and raise its value.” 

Mr. President, this is a very seductive picture. It looks so fair. It 
comes with the face of good old common honesty. Can it be a Trojan 
horse? Ido not like some of the company this suspension project is 
keeping. It comes from the life-long enemies of silver. It looks tome 
that if we stop the coinage of silver it will be an important point gained 
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by its enemies, and the necessary and inevitable effect will be to reduce 
its price far below whatit is now selling for in the bullion market, and 


otherwise discredit it as currency. To me to believe by any 
theoretical reasoning in the face of indisputable facts that the amount 
of silver bullion consumed or taken for use in the world has nothing to 
do with its pin, Pp a poor compliment to my common sense. In one 
breath we are told that silver is selling 20 per eent. under gold on ac- 
count of the quantity that is being produced; that the quantity is 
greater than the demand. In the next breath we are told that the 
surest way to raise the price of silver in the bullion market and make 
it stronger in publie confidence is to suspend the annual consumption 
of twenty-four millions for coinage, and thus put it under the world’s 
— 5 as currency. i 

uch reasoning excites my suspicion. Iknow thereasoning is utterly 
false, and the soundness of a proposition founded on it can never have 
my confidence and sanction. There is no plainer truth tomy mind than 
that silver has not been fairly treated by the Government, or by the 
fiscal agents of the Government, or by those whose paramount interest 
it is to destroy it as currency, and it is those enemies who favor the propo- 
sition to suspend coinage. With the powerful agencies and motives that 
have been actively at work by all sorts of methods here and in Europe to 
put down silver and put up gold, it is surprising that silver has been able 
to meet the odds against it and stand as well as it has the shock of the 
battle. Mr. President, silver isinvincible because it has the confidence 
of the people. If its enemies will turn it loose among its friends there 
will be no depreciation, no degradation. Let gold stay where it has al- 
ways been, and where it will always be found and nursed and kept free 
from hard usage, in the vaults of the national banks and the money 


chests of the rich, but give the e—the friends of silver—a showing 
at it and it will have a hearty welcome and find a warm place in their 
pockets. 


When silver has the same treatment as gold from the Government and 
from banks and bankers and clearing-houses, and a fair trial with gold 
on the natural laws of supply and demand, and the same chance with 
gold to get into circulation, and the same recognition as gold under the 
existing laws of Congress, then if silver fails the failure will be una- 
voidable and irremediable. . re- 
ee i its enemies, ill meet the emergency 
as best I can the lights then before me. Until that time comes I 
shall let well enough alone“ on the double coinage of gold and silver. 
I have no fear of a loss of our gold so long as the balance of trade is in 
our favor, and the danger of our imports exceeding our exportsis acon- 
pas anaes nos likely to happen. Such a result is too improbable to re- 

i perilous experiment of the suspension of silver coinage to 
remedy. And if we were to silver and the balance of 
trade were to turn against us how would that balance be paid? Should 
there be a balance how would our gold be any safer on a single than on 
a double standard? 

Thave no fear of a redundant coin currency. The addition of $24,000, - 
000 per annum to oursilver currency has caused no injurious effects in this 
country or in Europe. The Director of our Mint in his report in 1881 
makes the following statement at page 276: 


For instructive comparison, the circulation, paper and metallic, as far as as- 
. 9 of special con- 
on y this time, and should tend to allay the prerai fear of impending 
comme: disaster as a consequence of abundan 

circulation. rene with sere ces bar of business and accompanied by en- 
larged production and substantial prosperity. 


I will support any change in existing laws that will retire from cir- 
culation all paper currency under ten or even under twenty dollars, 
so as to give the entire field for the use of small bills, or small change, 
to silver and silver certificates. My friend, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. GEORGE], introduced a bill to make this change the last Con- 
gress, and I am glad he has introduced the same bill the present session. 
I hope the Committee on Finance will give the bill early and favorable 
consideration. If that field is given up entirely to silver it will not 
be in conflict with gold or the greenback or national-bank notes in that 
dominion. Were the United States bonds, hereafter called for payment 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, paid to the national banks who hold 
them in silver dollars, and existing laws were amended so as to give 
the right to such banks to deposit the silver thus received in the Treas- 
ury and subtreasuries and to obtain coin certificates therefor in de- 
nominations of one, two, five, or ten dollars to circulate as money free 
from the 1 per cent, tax, it would present a very favorable opportu- 
nity for silver and the national banks to become better friends. The 
field that ought to be occupied entirely by silver and silver certificates 
would be a very attractive one to national banks, as they are now al- 
lowed to issue no bill under $5 and that taxed 1 per cent., and there 
are no silver certificates now authorized under $10. : 

But until silver hasa fair trial and fair treatment in this country that 
nature has supplied so bountifully over all others with this metal, I will 
never agree to suspend itscoinageanhonr, If the friends of silver allow 
themselves to be captured by any compromise requiring a suspension 
of its coinage it will amount to giving up the threshold to its enemies 
and ultimately end in the loss of the fort, 
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HON. LEWIS BEAOH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 14, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 471) to vide for the performance of the duties of President in 
case of the laiats y death, resignation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice-President. 


Mr. BEACH said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must confess that I was greatly surprised at the re- 
marksof my friend from Illinois in the closing hour of yesterday’s ses- 
sion. I can not allow his statements to go unchallenged. His charge 
that the Democratic party through its tatives in this House 
was striving to rush this bill through in hot haste simply to perpet- 
uate the power of that party in the executive branch of the Government 
is not warranted by the facts. Who is responsible for this bill? Who 
began the agitation of this question? Was it not a Republican Sena- 
tor at the other end of this building? In which branch of 
did the bill originate? Was it not in the Republican Senate? When 
was the subject of changing the existing law mooted? Was it not 
at a time when the assassination of President Garfield devolved the 
duties of the Presidential office upon Vice-President Arthur? Why was 
it then for the first time in our history made the subject of deliberate 
action by the Republican Senate? Was itorwas it not forthe purpose 
of perpetuating a Republican succession ? 

It may be reasoned that the Republican Senate was not actuated by 
any partisan motives, because since the circumstances have changed 
with the accession of a ic President it has promptly passed the 
billagain, But, Mr. Speaker, the beliefis gaining ground thatthe alac- 
rity of the Senate was not without its party aims and purposes. It is 
thought by many that it is the intention of you gentlemen on that side 
of the House to defeat this bill and then go before the country credit- 
ing the Republican Senate with its passage and debiting the Demo- 
cratic House with its defeat. 

The bill may be defeated in this House. Such a thing is possible. 
There are grave doubts and serious misgivings in the minds of mem- 
bers on both sides of the House as to whether the bill under considera- 
tion is exactly what it ought to be. 

Iam free to say it does not come up to what I believe to be right 
and expedient. But I look at this whole question in a practical way. 
I recognize the necessity of doing something and doing it quickly. The 
present condition of affairs should not be permitted to continue for a 
single daylonger. The public mind is disquieted and the peace of our 
President disturbed by the thought of the crisis his death would pre- 
cipitate. We can not shut our eyes to the fact that assassination—a 
thing the fathers never dreamt of—has become possible in our Repub- 
lic. It is our duty then, as wise legislators, not only to provide for the 
resulting effects of an assassination but to adopt all reasonable precau- 
tions to prevent its commission. This bill isin that direction, and 
that is one of the reasons why I support it. 

Much has been said in the course of this debate upon the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to providefor a special election. I am of opin- 
ion that the Constitution did not contemplate a special election. Others 
may differ with me, as they have have a right to; but whether a special 
election was contemplated or not, I take 1 that none should 
be held, and in that position I believe I would be sustained by nine- 
tenths of the people. The frequency of elections has grown to be an 

ing evil. ‘They disturb the business interests of the country and 
tax the industrial resources of the people. The class of voters whose 
presence at the polls is particularly desirable are alienated by too fre- 
quent demands upon their time at the sacrifice of their business interests. 
In addition, the enormous expenses of conducting elections, with the 
attendant turbulence and corruption, should warn us against holding 
them any oftener than may be actually necessary. 

Another point has been made as to the meaning of the word officer“ 
in that clause of the Constitution which relates toa vacancy in the Pres- 
idential office. It is claimed, on the one hand, that the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House are not ‘‘officers’’ 
upon whom the Presidential office can devolve, and on the other hand 
it is claimed that they are, and upon this point a great deal of breath 
has been wasted. I do not it as material. I am willing to ad- 
mit for argument’ssake that the President pro tempore of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House are “‘officers’”? within the meaning of the 
Constitution, and yet I hold that the Presidential officeshould not un- 
der any cireumstances devolve upon them or either of them. The im- 
portance of maintaining the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government separate and distinct and keeping the one independent of 


the other can not be overrated. It was this consideration that influenced 


Mr. Madison to prefer the line of succession adopted by this bill. And 
in my opinion such a succession would have been made in 1792 had it 
not been for the envy and jealousy which prevailed in Congress 

the respective friends of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost universally conceded that Congress is con- 
fined by the Constitution to the designation of some officer“ to dis- 
charge the duties and functions of the Presidential office in case to a va- 
cancy. If this be so, the simple question before us is, what “‘ officer”’ 
shall wedesignate? Shall it be the Cabinet officers who are the trusted 
advisers of the President chosen by the people, or shall it be some one 
of the numerous United States district a or marshals, or shall 
it be one of the judges of the Supreme Court, or shall it be the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate or this House? It resolves itself into a matter 
of taste, and taste, as we all know, differs. 

Under the limitations imposed by the Congress, I favor at this time 
a Cabinet succession, and I do so for one very strong reason if for no 
other. We allofus, I hope, appreciate the great importance of passing 
some bill at the earliest moment possible. Most of usare familiar with 
the fate of bills which receive amendments in one House distasteful in 
the other. This bill has passed the Senate three times, I believe, after 
very careful consideration. The Senate has passed it without division. 
If we pass it, as I think we should to-day, it will become a law by to- 
morrow, and a great weight will be lifted from the minds of the people. 
If we do not pass it—if we amend it—it will go back to the Senate and 
the chances are it will fail to become a law. 

Under these circumstances I think it our duty to pass the bill in its 
present shape, and leave to the future the formulation of some more 
acceptable pian for the regulation of the Presidential succession. 
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HON. ROBERT S. GREEN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 18, 1886. 


On the bill (S. 471) to provide for the formance of the duties of President in 
case of the removal, death, on, or inability of the President and Vice- 
President. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: By the pending legislation Congress is seeking to dis- 
charge a duty imposed upon it by the Constitution—that of 
iding by law for the case of a vacancy in the office of President and 
ice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President until 
the disability be removed or a President shall be elected. In discharg- 
ing this duty, a law should be enacted, not by hasty legislation, but as 
the result of deliberate examination and thought, which shall be in 
harmony with the theory of our Government, and one as free from objec- 
tions as to its possible operation as such deliberation and thought can 


secure. 

The act of 1792 was passed to meet this constitutional requirement, 
but its provisions are now seriously challenged and weighty objections 
are against its provision which devolves the duties of President 
upon the President of the Senate or the Speakerofthe House. Passed 
by a Congress largely composed of men who had also been members of 
the constitutional convention, atatime almostimmediately succeeding 
the adoption of that instrument, it is plausibly argued that such law 
should be taken as presumably free from the objections urged. If it 
was the result of calm, unprejudiced judgment, arrrived at with an ap- 
proach to unanimity, such argument w appeal to us with great force; 
butthe history of that legislation shows that these isions which are 
now objected to were, when the bill was pending, the subject of criti- 
cism, and that the act was finally by a small majority and not 
without grave doubts as to the constitutionality of that feature. Not 
only is this true, but contemporaneous correspondence, which will be 
found referred to in the debate on the pending measure, shows that per- 
sonal antagonisms and jealousies entered into, if they did not control, 
the solution of the question. 

Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of State, Alexander Hamilton was 
Secretary ofthe Treasury. The latter justly regarded the former as un- 
friendly to him. Aaron Burr was a Senator from the State of New York, 
a member of the committee of that body in charge of this measure, at 
that time friendly to Hamilton, and in a measure a rival of Jefferson. 

Hamilton says in a letter that in the part he took he ran counter to 
Jefferson, but that if he had no other reason for it— 


I bad already experienced opposition from him which rendered it a measure 
of self-defense, 


That the decision proceeded mainly, if not exclusivel 


The legislative history of the law is as follows: 

A committee was appointed in the Senate on the opening of the Second 
Congress to report ‘‘a bill determining the time of choosing the elect- 
ors of President and Vice-President, and the day in which they shall 
give their votes, and presenting the mode of transmitting the votes to 
the seat of Government.’’ A bill covering these points was reported by 
Mr. Rutherford, of New Jersey and was afterward recommitted with 
instructions to report a clause making provision for the administra- 
tion of the Government in case of vacancies in the office of President 
and Vice-President. 

The bill of the committee, which was passed by the Senate, provided 
that the President of the Senate pro tempore, or, if there was none, the 
Speaker of the House, should, in such event, discharge the duties of 
President. We have no record of the debates in the Senate at that time, 
nor of the votes on the measure, but when the bill reached the House 
we find that the very objections now made to this feature were then 
urged. In Committee of the Whole House, the ition to strike out 
the provision to the President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House was lost, butin the House, when the committee rose and reported, 
an amendment to strike out the President of the Senate, was renewed 
and lost by a vote of yeas 24, nays 27, and one to strike out the Speaker 
of the House was carried by a vote of yeas 26, nays 25. Subsequently 
the amendment to strike out both the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House was carried by a vote of 32 to 22, and the Secre- 
tary of State substituted as the officer to discharge the duties of Presi- 
dent. On the bill going back to the Senate, the last amendment made 
ver hop H mae nines phil bere De gas finally receded by a vote 
of 31 to 24. 

We see that the selection of the President of the Senate pro tempore 
or the Speaker was a measure upon which the members of that Con- 
gress were nearly evenly divided. 

There was, however, a feature of the act of 1792 which did not meet 
with objection, and that was the provision which appealed to the people 
to fill the vacancy. making the service of the President of the Senate 
pro tempore and of the Speaker of the House provisional only. In the 
first Congress, on the discussion of a similar measure, it was said 
William Smith, of South Carolina, that he thought that, by the Con- 
stitution, a new election was not to take place till the term for which 
the President and Vice-President had been elected was expired.“ He 
was a member of the Second Congress, but neither he nor any one else 
seems in that Congress to have suggested such an opinion, and there is 
nothing in the reports to indicate that the periodicity of elections, of 
which we have heard so much of late, was considered as an element to 
be seriously regarded. 

For the reasons stated and because of the objections which are now 
and werethen urged, in my opinion the act of 1792 should, so far as it pro- 
vides for the acting of the officers of the Senate and House, besuperseded, 
and the pending bill, in so far as it devolves those duties on the officers 
named therein, meets my approval, but in so far as its provisions per- 
mit such officers to act as President, not provisionally until a new elec- 
tion or some other resort to the le can be taken, but for the unex- 
pired term for which the President had been elected, it seems to me to 
be radically , presenting difficulties of greater importance even 
than the defects of the act sought to be 

Defects other than the one named, to which objection may be made, 
may be faults connected with the operation of the law, and might be 
corrected by amendment; but this feature is to my mind contrary to 
the theory of the Government and not within the spirit, if it is within 
the letter, of the Constitution. 

By this provision we have Congress declaring that a person who hap- 
pens to occupy a certain office shall, in case of a vacancy in the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency, act as President for the unexpired term, it 
may be in a certain event the whole term of four years. This officer 
does not come from the people. He is appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; and while it is proper that he 
should be selected to act provisionally until a new President can, un- 
der the forms of law, be chosen, that service should end as soon as a 
President from the people can be put into office. The theory of our 
system is that we are a government of the people, that they have the 
selection of their rulers, that we areademocracy. Let us as legislators 
bring the officer as near the people as possible, securing to him the con- 
fidence, sympathy, and support of the whole country. 

This act i this theory entirely. Under it, as it stands, in the 


ignores 
event of the death of the Presidentand Vice-President elect between the 
declaration by Congress of election and inauguration, the then Secre- 
tary of State, or other Cabinet officer, becomes President for four years, 
although it may be that the people have at the very election put their 
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seal of condemnation upon the administration with which they have 
been identified, and declared that there should be a change. It per- 
petuates a policy the people haverebuked. It is noanswer to say that 


such conti is not likely to ha; It is true there is little prob- 
ability of it ing from na causes, let there be no incentive 
to bring about such a condition. 

The of the constitutional convention seem tome todemon- 


strate that it was never the purpose 5 Congress by enactment or 
other action to fill the Presidential office with its untrammeled choice 
for a term of years. The question was continually before the conven- 
tion. 

In the resolutions proposed by Edmund Randolph, it was provided 
that the national Executive be chosen by the National Legislature. It 
was almost immediately an ized by a proposition from Mr. James 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, providing for the selection by electors, which 
was lost, and the proposition of Mr. Randolph at first adopted. 

The question, however, was again agitated. Alexander Hamilton’s 
plan was like Mr. Wilson’s, that the Executive be elected by electors 

‘chosen by the people.” 

The gy poe of William Paterson, of New Jersey, provided for the 
election of the Federal Executive by the United States in Congress. 
- On the question being considered again in the convention, it was 

that the Executive be chosen by electors appointed for that pur- 
pose by the State is was afterward amended by pro- 
viding that the electors be chosen by the National Legislature. This 
was afterward so that the national Executive was to be chosen 
by the National Legislature. 

These different propositions were then referred to a committee of five, 
which reported that the President shall be elected by ballot by the 


Legislature. 
The whole matter was again referred to a committee of eleven, which 
reported the provision for the election of President by electors appointed 


in each State, equal in number to the Senators and Representatives 
from the States ively. Again there was submitted the proposi- 
tion that he be elected by joint ballot by the Legislature, to 
which election a majority of the votes of the members present shall be 
required.” ‘This was lost, and the of the committee of eleven 
adopted. The power of Congress was limited, in the event of a failure 
to elect, to the selection of a President by the House voting, not indi- 
vidually but by States, in the case of a tie, which of the two should be 
President; and in the case of no one having a majority, then to choose 
by ballot one from the five highest on the list. The Vice-President 
was to be the person receiving the greatest number of votes after the 
choice of President; and in the case of a tie the Senate was to choose 
from them the Vice-President. 

The twelfth amendment e the former provision, in requiring 
theelectors to vote distinctly for Vice-President as well as President, and 
in the event of a failure to elect, restricting the House in a choice of 
President to the selection from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President. Thus 
has the Constitution, as originally framed and as amended, sought to keep 
from Congress the power to arbitrarily choose who shall be the President 
or Vice-President, the choice by the House and by the Senate being re- 
stricted to a selection from first five, then three of those who had re- 
ceived the highest number of votes of the electoral colleges, as instructed 
by voice of the people. 

Certainly there is design, method, plan to be recognized in this; we 
must see that it was the purpose to secure to the people the right to elect 
the President and Vice-President and at the same time preserve the in- 
dividuality of the States, these two purposes being secured by the adop- 
tion of the plan of an electoral college in each State chosen by its own 
people, leaving to each State the right to decide upon the manner in 
which it would appoint itselectors and give expression to the will of its 
voters; further providing if the voice of the people was not so pro- 
nounced as to give a clear majority to any one, that the Houseof 
sentatives, voting asStates, and not per capita, should selecta President 
from among those receiving the highest number of electoral votes; the 
Senate, in which each State is represented equally, to select, in like 
manner, the Vice-President, preserving in the manner of voting the in- 
dividuality of the States and enforcing, in the restriction of choice to one 
of the highest candidates, the expressed wishofthe people. This was no 
scheme of hasty determination, no measure of expediency; it was the 
calm judgment, after consideration of proposition and counterproposi- 
tion, perfected by consultation and argument, of men who were identi- 
fied with the severance of the colonies from the mother country, and 
who were met to establish a government ‘‘of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” : 

We have immediately following these provisions, so clearly indicating 
the design that Congress should not be clothed with the unrestrained 
power to select a President, the provision under which this legislation 
is being enacted, declaring substantially that in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of President and Vice-President Congress may by law de- 
clare what officer shall act as President until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. In the light of the struggle that had 
taken place in the convention, resulting, as stated, in limiting the in- 
terference of Congress to a choice by States from certain candidates who 


had received to a certain extent the indorsement of the people, I can 

not regard the clause in question as giving Congress the power by en- 

actment to fill the office of President for a term of years, or as 

thing more than an authority to fill the office provisionally until the 
i of election could again be put into operation. 

This certainly was the view of the members of the Second Congress 
in providing for the new election as speedily as practicable; and that 
it was so intended seems clear, from the action of the convention which 
struck out of the clause, as reported by the committee of eleven, 
that such officer should act as President until the disability be removed, 
or the period for choosing another President arrive, the words in Italics, 
the effect of which is exactly that of the bill under consideration, and 
substituted the words ‘‘a President shall be elected.“ I can not regard 
this clause of the Constitution as conferring on Sones any greater 
power than to make provision for the temporary filling of the office 
and until a new President should be as speedily as possible chosen by 
the constitutionally prescribed methods. 

If, in the judgment of the House, none of the amendments suggested 
to obviate this difficulty be adopted, and the bill as presented for final 

retains this objectionable feature, my convictions will require 
that I vote in the negative. 


\ SPEECH 


HON. SETH C. MOFFATT, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 18, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 471) to provide for the performance of the duties of President in 
case of the removal, 3 


n, or inability of the President and Vice- 


Presidential Succession, 


Mr. MOFFATT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having the honor of being a member of the committee 
which reported the pending bill, justice to myself demands that I briefiy 
state the reasons which induced me to join the majority of said com- 
mittee in favorably reporting said bill and in advising its passage by 
this House. 

This bill is designed to meet an emergency which has never before 
occurred in the history of this nation. It is purely and simply an emer- 
gency bill. No one claims it to be perfect. No member of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill nor any gentleman who supports it 
on this floor claims that it meets very many cases which may arise in the 
future. The ingenuity of able and distinguished lawyers has been ex- 
ercised in supposing exigencies which may occur for which the provis- 
ions of this billdonot provide. With the highest respect for the ability 
and ingenuity of these gentlemen, in my judgment very many of the 
cases supposed are so unlikely to occur as to be but faintly discernible 
in the dim horizon of probability. > 

I do not believe any bill can be framed under the Constitution which 
will not be open tothe criticisms of not meeting every conceivable case 
which able gentlemen may suggest. But we do claim for the bill un- 
der consideration that it meets fully and completely the present emer- 


gency. 

The gentleman from Ohio, who has so ably presented his views as a 
minority of the committee, in his skillful defense of his report called at- 
tention to the fact that six times in the history of the nation there has 
been no Vice-President to assume the office of President in case of death 
of the Chief Magistrate, and no serious results have followed; but the 
gentleman will recollect that in each case the death of the President 
would have occasioned no change in the political administration of the 
country. This is the first time, if I mistake not, when by the death of 
the President the control of the Government would be lost tothe party 
to whom the saffrages of the people had committed it. 

The whole theory of our Government is that the people shall once 
in four years determine the political policy which shall control for the 
succeeding four years, and any law which affords an opportunity for 
the defeat of this expression of the will of the people is, in my judg- 
ment, unwise and dangerous and a violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. The President is but the representative of his party; his 
election is not so much a compliment to the man as an indorsementor 
the principles of his party, and that indorsement should be irrevocable 
for the succeeding four years. I yield to no one in my devotion to the 
Republican party. I am proud of its past and have the greatest of 
faith in its future, but I should deplore to see it called to power by the 
voice of death. The Republican party wishes no chance to draw a prize 
in what has been so aptly termed the “lottery of assassination.” There 
is but one life between the present situation of affairs and this contin- 
gency and I submit to this side of the House that we can not afford to 
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take the chances. In this I apprehend we all agree and a law which 
affords a chance for a defeat of the recently expressed will of the people 
should not remain on the statute-books a day longer than is necessary 
to repeal it. ; 2 

We should lose no time in providing for every contingency, but in the 
presence of the emergency now existing we should pass this bill, and 
then proceed to perfect such legislation as the judgment of Congress 
may deem necessary to provide for all other cases that may arise. 

The main objection to this bill expressed by the gentleman from Ohio 
and other able and distinguished gentlemen upon the floor of the House 
is that it repeals that part of the present statute providing for an elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy occurring by the death of both the President 
and Vice-President, and the gentleman from Ohio proposes to amend 
the bill by striking ont the repealing clause. I have failed to find, sir, 
in the power granted to Congress any authority to provide for such an 
clection. I am aware that it is claimed that it is implied under gen- 
eral and sweeping provisions of the Constitution; but I submit it is a 
question not altogether free from doubt. Certain it is that distinguished 
jurists and statesmen, before whom I would not dare to hold up my 
rush- light, have expressed the opinion that Congress has not this power. 
Again, it is conceded that if a special election be held that the Presi- 
dent elected will hold office for four years. This would be a great in- 
convenience, would break in upon the established system existing from 
the foundation of the Government, and be productive of untold and 
incalculable confusion. 

The question in regard to the constitutionality of an intermediate elec- 
tion, the certain confusion that must result therefrom, and the delay 
which an amendment to this bill must necessitate, are sufficient reasons 
to my mind for rejecting the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

We are advised by the highest authority that ‘‘true statesmanship 
consists not in blindly groping after the desirable, but in striving to 
obtain the attainable.’’ The attainable in this emergency, in my judg- 
ment, is the present bill. Let us pass it and then submit to the States 
a carefully prepared constitutional amendment which will remove the 
question of succession to the high office of President from the region 
of doubt and debate. 


Admission of Dakota, 


SPEECH 


HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, February 1, 1885, 


On the bill (S. 967) to provide for the admission of the State of Dakota into the 
Union and for the organization of the Territory of Lincoln. 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I do not wish to detain the Senate at this late hour 
to any considerable length, nor in fact to make a set speech on this sub- 
ject after the very thorough manner in which it has been discussed by 
the Senators on both sides of the Chamber; but there are some facts 
bearing upon the attitude of parties to this question which seem to have 
been overlooked in the discussion and which I think are pertinent to 
it that I shall be glad to bring to public attention. 3 

So much has happened since 1861 that the memories of very few per- 
sons go back of that very important period in the history of the coun- 
try. So many important events have transpired since that date that 
what occurred before it has come to be quite ancient history, At this 
moment it seems wise to refer to it. 

Jn 1857 the Legislature of the Territory of Kansas, then being in the 
hands of the pro-slavery party, under a government which was insti- 
tuted not by the people of the Territory of Kansas but by the people of 
South Carolina and Missouri chiefly, passed an act for the assembling 
of a convention to frame a constitution for the proposed State of Kansas. 
The members of the constitutional convention were elected in the spring 
of 1257, and at that election only about 2,000 votes were cast; that is to 
say, the entire vote cast for members of the convention to frame the con- 
stitution was only about 2,000. The convention met in the succeeding 
summer, and then, for reasons which it is not necessary to enumerate, 
adjourned until October. Pending their reassembling the regular an- 
nual Territorial election for the choice of members of the Territorial 
Legislature was held, and at that election for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Territory the Free State men prevailed and elected a very 
considerable majority of the members of both houses of the Legislature 
notwithstanding the fact that there were a very large number of frandu- 
lent votes cast in behalf of the pro-slavery or Democratic candidates, 1,600 
votes for the Democratic candidates having been returned from Oxford, 
a village of six houses, on the line between Missouri and Kansas, where 


it was shown only about 50 people lived and where but about 30 votes 
were actually cast; and 1,200 votes being returned for the Democratic 
candidates from McGee County, in which not over twenty families re- 
sided and in which not a vote was cast and no election held. 

The constitutional convention thus called met at its adjourned session 
in the month of October and continued in session until some time in 
November following. It framed a constitution, which was subsequently 
submitted to Congress, and which is known in the history of that time 
as the Lecompton constitution. By the ordinance of that constitution 
there was to be submitted to the people of the Territory of Kansas, at 
an election called and to be held on December 21, 1857, not the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the constitution nor the question as to whether 
the people desired to be admitted into the Union under it, but simply 
the question as to whether they would have the constitution with slav- 
ery or the constitution without slavery. ‘They were to have the con- 
stitution and admission under it in any event. The form of the sub- 
mission was this: After stating that the vote should be by ballot, and 
naming how the judges and clerks of the election should be appointed, 
&c., the ordinance goes on to say: 

The president, with two or more members of this convention, shall examine 
said-poll books, and if it shall appear upon said examination that a m of 
the! votes cast at said election be in favor of the “constitution with slav- 
ery” he shall immediately have the same transmitted to Congress of the United 
States, as hereinbefore provided; but if, upon such examination of said poll- 
books, it shall appear that a majority of the legal votes cast at said election be 
in favor of the“ constitution with no slavery,” then the article piy ng for 
slavery shall be stricken from this constitution by the president of this conven- 
tion, and slavery shall no longer exist in the State of Kansas, except that the 
rest et ag ee in slaves now in this Territory shall in no manner be inter- 

e with, &c. > $> 


The submission, it will be seen, was not for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the sense of the voters of the Territory of Kansas as to whether they 
desired to be admitted into the Union at all, nor as to whether they 
desired to be admitted into the Union under that constitution, but only 
whether in case they had to be admitted, that being assumed, they de- 
sired to be admitted under the constitution with slavery or the constitu- 
tion without slavery; and it was so framed, as will be observed by the 
language which I have quoted, that slavery in any event was to be main- 
tained in the State of Kansas. By the terms of the constitution it could 
not be amended until the year 1864. It was well understood that a large 
majority of the people of Kansas were for making it a free State, and 
that as soon as they could get their hands on the constitution, if they 
should be admitted under it, they would make it an instrument of free- 
dom and not an instrument of slavery; but the constitution, as I said, 
was so framed that it could not be amended before the year 1864, and 
thus if the people of the Territory of Kansas voted for the constitution 
with slavery they were certain to have that institution with them as a 
part of the fundamental Jaw until that year; and if they voted for the 
constitution without slavery then they were to have slavery forever to 
the extent that they then had it; in other words, in the very expressive 
ce happy language of Mr. Seward in his speech on that subject in the 


Each voter was permitted to cast a ballot “for the constitution with slavery,” 
or “ for the constitution with no slavery ;"’ and it was further provided, that the 
constitution should stand entire, if a majority of votes should be cast for the 
constitution with slavery, while on the other hand, if the majority of votes cast 
should be for the constitution with no seray, then the existing slavery 
should not be disturbed, but should remain, with its continuance, by the succes- 
sion of its unhappy victims by descent forever. 


At the election which was held, at which these two questions were 
voted upon, the result was announced to be, constitution with slavery 
6,226, constitution with no slavery 569, a total vote of less than 7,000, 
and two-thirds of the affirmative votes were fraudulent. 

The ordinance of that constitution provided for the election of a State 
ticket, the election for that purpose to be held on the 4th day of Jan- 
uary, 1858. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Lecompton constitutional 
convention it being discovered then that the constitution itself was not 
to be submitted to the people, and the full scope of the determination 
and conspiracy to force Kansas into the Union undera pro-slavery con- 
stitution being appreciated, leading Free State members of the Legisla- 
ture-elect united in a request to the acting governor of the Territory, 
Hon. F. P. Stanton, to convene the newly elected Territorial Legisla- 
ture in extra session in order that measures might be taken if possible 
to prevent the success of this vile conspiracy against the rights of the 
people. This request was acceded to, and on the Ist day of December 
the proclamation was issued convening the Legislature to meet on the 
7th. On the 17th the Legislature passed an act submitting the Lecomp- 
ton constitution to the people on the day appointed (January 4, follow- 
ing), for the election of State officers under that constitution, and on that 
day, December 17, Secretary Stanton received notice of his removal 
from office -hy the President, because of his having thus convened the 
Legislature in special session. 

Both elections were held as ordered, the result being that over 10,000 
votes were cast against the constitution and only about 150 for it. At 
the same election the Free State men chose a full ticket of State officers 
under the Lecompton constitution, elected under protest and in order 
to make more manifest to the Congress and the people of the United 
States the position they oceupied in reference to that instrument and 
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with reference to the attempt to put them into the Union under it, 
Every member of that State government so elected joined in a protest 
to Congress against the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton con- 
stitution. 

The gentleman who was the president of that convention, Mr. Cal- 


houn, of Illinois, who went to the Territory as its surveyor-general, 


bearing the commission of the then President of the United States, Mr. 
ae disappeared very suddenly after the first election, moved to such 
disappearance by the fact that he was liable to be indicted, as he un- 
doubtedly would have been, for his participation in the frauds occur- 
ring at the election of December 21. He came to be known in the local 
vernacular of that time as ‘‘Candle-box Calhoun,’’ because of the fact 
that certain fraudulent returns which had been forwarded from the 
Delaware, Oxford, and other precincts were concealed in a candle-box 
under a wood-pileat Lecompton, the seat of the Territorial government. 
Mr. Calhoun turned up after a mysterious passage from Kansas to Wash- 
ington along about the last days of January, 1858, and presented to 
President Buchanan a copy of the Lecompton constitution, which Mr. 
Buchanan by a special message, dated on the 2d day of February, trans- 
mitted to Congress, The message covers about twelve pages ordinary 
document size, in which the President argued the Kansas question at 
great length. A portion of that message I will read for the purpose of 
exposing now, in connection with this debate, the Democratic position at 
that time on the question of the admission of new States into the Union. 
It will be remembered that the election at which the people of Kan- 
sas had voted, and the only election at which they had had a chance to 
vote on the question of their desire to be admitted into the Union under 
the Lecompton constitution, had been held nearly a month before Mr. 
Buchanan presented this message to Congress, resulting in a nearly 
unanimons vote against admission under the Constitution. The result 
of that election was not only known to Mr. Buchanan but to 2 other 
person in the United States who could read. Mr. Buchanan, in argu- 
ing the question, treats of the rights of the people of the Territory of 
FV eee ere ee ee 
That this law recognized 


ing their constitution Sgn formed their 
their own way, » subject only to the Co on of the United States,” and then 
to say that they shall not be permitted top and frame a constitution in 


ee way, 8 express authority from Congress, appears to be al- 
tnt Co ion in terms. It would 2 more — to contend 


had no power to pass such an prag act argue 
poop of a Territory might be kept outor the Union or an indefinite period, and 
It ak please Congress to permit them ercise righ! 
ark: This would be to adopt not “their own way,” but the way which 
gress might prescribe. 


It will be observed that the organic act of the Territory of Kansas 
simply remitted to the of that Territory the right to “‘regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way,’’ a term which was not 
liable at that date to any misconstruction; mat was well understood 
to refer simply and only to the question of slavery; and Mr. Buch- 
anan upon that premise argued that for Congress to refuse to admit a 
State into the Union which had exercised, as he assumed the Territory 
of Kansas had exercised, the right to regulate this domestic institu- 
tion was a denial of the right of self-government. This provision in 
the organic act is no broader in terms, even as construed by Mr. Buch- 
anan, than the Louisiana treaty by which we acquired what is now 
the Territory of Dakota from France, That is in the following words: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory mow ineorporated in the Union of 
the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, 8 principles of 
the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
„CCTV 

n n e! + proj „ an 
the religion W. they eis hey dij ider z) 

It will be seen, I think, that this provision of the Louisiana treaty is 
a much more comprehensive one than the one which Mr. Buchanan 
found in the organic act of Kansas. He goes on to say: 

It is im le that l uld ha ed with 
the forn 83 than TTT 

eee eee, it was the desire of the people to be re- 
lieved 1 from their Territorial ce and establish a State government. 
For this purpose ihe Teng terte ture in 1855 a law “ for taking the 
sense of the people of the 8 the e: of callings convention 
to form a State constitution eee eleation te to be held , 1856. 
, The sense of the people” was y taken, and the italien in favor of 
Sa convention. It is true that at at this elect — AS the enemies of the Territorial gov- 
> ernment did not vote, because they were then engaged at Topeka, without the 
Saa pretext of lawful Pei sa Bi in framing a constitution of their own for 

the purpose of subverting the Territorial government. 

Mr. Buchanan, it will be seen, admits that the Free State men, who 
were in an undeniable majority of more than 4 to 1, did not vote. The 
returns show that but 2,592 votes were cast for a constitutional conven- 
tion at this election and 454 against it. Of these 1,300 were cast in a 
single county, and one-half at least were fraudulent. 

Itis not n to recall in detail the history of those days to 
show why the Free State voters did not participate in that and subse- 
quent elections, though in the majority. The Territorial Legislature 
which called the election was the creature of fraud and violence. 
Many of its members were citizens of Missouri, and a large majority of 
both bodies were chosen by votes cast by invaders from Missouri and 
other slave States. ‘‘Theyseized the ballot-boxes, replaced the judges 
of elections with partisans of their own, drove away their opponents, 


filled the boxes with as many votes as the demanded, and, 
leaving the results to be e by reliable — 8 you marched back 
again to their distant homes to celebrate the conquest and exult in the 
prospect of the establishment of slavery upon the soil so long conse- 
crated to freedom.” 

Instead of a free republican government in the Territory such as pop- 
ular sovereignty had promised there was then and thenceforth a hate- 
ful usurpation. This usurpation proceeded without delay and without 
compunction to disfranchise the people. Laws designed to reduce the 
whité Free State settlers of the Territory to a condition of practical 
slavery were passed. All judges, sheriffs, justices, constables, and other 
county oflicers, including officers of elections, were appointed by the 
Legislature or by agents created by it. No person could vote without 
taking an oath to support the fugitive-slave law. Every member of 
su Legislatures, every judge of election, every voter, mustswear 
to his faithfulness on the test questions of slavery. Every officer in the 
Territory, judicial, executive, or legislative, every attorney admitted to 
practice in the courts, every juryman weighing evidence on the rights 
of slaveholders, must attest his soundness in the interest of slavery and 
his readiness to indorse its most repugnant measures. 

To all this was added a reign of terror in which the life and property 
of FreeState men were rendered insecure. The Territory was traversed 
by armed bands of pro-slayery men from Missouri and other Southern 
States; indictments were found against the leading Free State men, and 
such as did not flee the Territory were arrested and imprisoned. The 
whole civil and military power of the United States Government was 
wielded under the direction of the pro-slavery leaders to the purpose 
of intimidating and driving from the Territory the Free State majority 
in order that the small minority of pro-slavery men might, backed by 
their non-resident allies, make of Kansas a slave State. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Free State majority did not 
participate in the so-called election of October, 1856. But their absence 
stamped as convincingly as their presence could have done the usurp- 
ing character of the whole 

It was from such sources that the Lecompton constitution sprung— 
the creature of violence and fraud, of the most atrocious conspiracy 
against the rights of a free people which had ever been practiced upon 
the American continent. 

It was this constitution, conceived in fraud and brought forth in in- 
iquity, which the convention framing it had refused to submit to the 
people for their approval, which established and perpetuated slavery, 
and which the people of the Territory at an election called for the pur- 
pose by the Territorial Legislature had voted down overwhelmingly, 
which Mr. Buchanan commended to Congress as the ‘‘ exercise of the 
right of self-government,” and under which he urged the admission 
ol Kansas into the Union—practically asking Congress to force Kansas 
into the Union as a slave State. 

I have found it instructive to re-examine the Congressional history of 
that time, and my memory was not at fault in telling me that those who 
led the fight in favor of forcing slavery upon an unwilling people and 
in the effort to force Kansas into the Union against the all but unanimous 
yote of her people, were those who then represented the States of Mis- 
souri and South Carolina in both Houses of Congress. 

The Senate of that day, giving swift heed to the request of Mr. Buch- 
anan, by the vote of every Democratic member except those of Doug- 
las and three or four followers from the Northern States, voted to ad- 
mit Kansas under the Lecompton constitution. The House majority, 
less resolute in its determination to force Kansas into the Union as a 
slave State, substituted for the bill of the Senate what came to be known 
as the English bill, which submitted to the people of Kansas the ques- 
tion of their desire to come into the Union under the Lecompton con- 
stitution at an election to be held in the following August, and the Sen- 
ate subsequently yielding the bill became a law. 

This was supposed to be a reasonably certain way of bringing Kansas 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution, on account of the 
evident desire of the people of Kansas to be admitted into the Union 
and the great inducements offered. The bill not only offered to the 
people of Kansas the greatest quantity of land for public purposes ever 
offered to a new State in case they voted to come into the Union under 
the Lecompton constitution—and in case of the vote being in the affirm- 
ative the President was authorized to proclaim the result, and there- 
upon, without further proceedings of Congress, Kansas should at once 
become a State of the Union—but in the event that the people should 
reject the Lecompton constitution it was provided that the Territory 
should not be admitted until by a census, thereafter to be taken, there 
should be shown to be a population equal to the ratio of representation 
required fora member of the House of Representatives, in which event 
a convention to frame a new constitution might be called, &c. 

But the temptation was unavailing. Much as the people of Kansas 
desired admission into the Union for the p of being rid of the 
infamous and hateful persecutions of the Federal Government, they 
could not be coaxed or bribed to abate one jot or tittle of their deter- 
mination to come in only under a Free State constitution, and one, too, 
of their own framing, and so at the election ordered by the English bill 
they buried the Lecompton constitution out of sight under an over- 

whelming avalanche of their votes. Out of a total vote of over 13,000 
all but about 1,800 were cast against the constitution. 
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Then the census was taken, members of a constitutional convention 
duly chosen, a constitution framed, which was in turn submitted to the 
people for their approval or rejection, A majority of more than two 
to one voted in its favor in the largest poll of votes ever cast in the Ter- 
ritory, and the constitution was transmitted for presentation to the 
first session of the Thirty-sixth Congress 
following April an act passed the House by the votes of the Republic- 
ans and Douglas Democrats admitting Kansas under the new consti- 
tion, and on the 21st day of the following January (1861) the Senate 
passed the bill with an amendment, the vote on the same being classified 
as in the House; andon the 29th day of thesame month President Buch- 
anan signed it, and Kansas was finally, after a great and bloody strug- 
gle, admitted into the Union as a free State. . 

This struggle is significant to be recalled because of the historical 
parallel it furnishes to what is Waren By 

he last in a long line of Democrati dents, until the present, 
made indecent haste to urge, officially, that Kansas be forced into the 
Union under a constitution which established slavery on soil conse- 
erated to freedom, notwithstanding the people to be affected by it had 
overwhelmingly repudiated it. The representatives of the national 
Democracy of that time, led by the Senators and Members from Mis- 
souri and South Carolina, were the actors in this conspiracy against free 
soil and freeStates. Subsequently, when Kansas presented itself with 
a free constitution, the choice of its people, with more than the requisite 
population, the same Senators and Members, followed by all the Demo- 
cratic Representatives except the few who consorted with Mr. Douglas, 
resolutely and vindictively fought against her admission. 

Is not history repeating itself? Is there no significance in the fact 
that the fight against the admission of Dakota, a free State, is led in the 
Senate by the Senators representing the same States of the same politi- 
cal faith, the lineal successors of those who first tried to force Kansas as a 
slave State into the Union and later tried to keep her out as a free 
State? The fight against Dakota is under the same banner and under 
the same leadership as was the fight against Kansas, and with the same 
purpose to keep out of the Union a free Commonwealth, 

This is not only worthy of consideration as a historical parallel, but 
I present it as a part of the dispute I make to the position assumed 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGANn]. He says the Demo- 
cratic party has always been favorable to the admission of new States, 
and I reply that the Democratic party has never favored the admission 
of new States unless such States were in political affiliation with that 
party. No other test except that of party affiliation has ever been ap- 
plied by the Democratie party, and it has consistently opposed the ad- 
mission of all States into the Union which were not in political accord 
with it, 

Are we on the threshold of a contention about the admission of new 
States which will be carried out of these halls and divide the Ameri- 
can people as they divided upon Kansas? The Kansas struggle foreshad- 
owed the greater one which followed for the preservation of the Union. 
It was in those days“ bleeding Kansas,” “‘ abolition Kansas,” abolition 
traitors, Yankees, higher-law men—any and all terms which expressed 
for the Free State settlers of Kansas contempt, and designed to cover 
them with obloquy, to show their utter worthlessness and unfitness for 
self-government. The felicitous language of the Senator from Mis- 
souri enabled him to characterize the people of Dakota in something 
like the same virulent fashion; and yet I appeal to facts within the 
knowledge of every Senator on this floor when I say that the Kansas 
of that euxly time was worthy of association with the States then or since 
composing the American Union. The Kansas of bitter contention, 
treated with indignity and contumely by the slave oligarchy and its 
servile tool, the Democratic party, became, in the language of Mr. 
Sumner, the ministering angel of the Republic.“ 

Kansas came into the Union when the Union was breaking—seem- 
ingly beyond the hope of everagain recovering—as the States whose repre- 
sentatives in House and Senate had persecuted her and caused her fair 
face to be defiled with blood were leaving their places in the Union to 
join in a wicked and causeless rebellion. It did not seem an attractive 
place to get into—a Union assailed by nearly one-half its inhabit- 
ants—but the people of Kansas were not dismayed. Admission to the 
national Union as a free State had been for all the weary years of their 
struggle the goal of their ambition; and they cheerfully came in, know- 
ing that the toil and blood by means of which their ambition had been 
wrought out would necessarily be followed by similar sacrifices to 
maintain the Union, a place in which they had at last achieved. In 
that hour of supreme peril they never doubted that the principles of 
freedom for which they had contended and by the sign of which they 
had conquered would save the Republic, and so they not only will- 
ingly, joyfully cast their fortunes into the balance with what was left 
of the American Union of States and people, but having literally fought 
to get in, they ſought under the flag of the Union to bring the seced- 
ing States back —ſought ont all that longstruggle, manfully giving to the 
ranks of the Union Army more men than there had ever been votes 


cast in Kansas, more in proportion to population than any of the States. 


which adhered to the Union. 
The one hundred thousand people in Kansas in 1861 have become one 
million and a half. The settlements of that day which were mainly 
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found in the tier of counties which bordered on Missouri now cover 
nearly all the 80,000 square miles composing the State. The burden 
of the desert has been lifted. The industrious, energetic, and advent- 
urous pore of Kansas stamped their feet upon the ground and there 
came forth not only fruits of the soil in abundance, but pleasant and 


in December, 1859. In the | comfortable dwellings, orchards, school-houses, churches, railroads, 


towns, cities, and all the appliances and blessings of a high state of civ- 
ilization, of a State free in fact as in name—one not ashamed to hold up 
its head alongside the oldest and proudest members of the Republic. 
They have nothing to be ashamed of by comparison with those who 
persecuted them in the days of their trial. They do not boast of their 
ancestry; they have been teo busy to gather up much in the shape of a 
pedigree, but the results of their labors—civilization, prosperity, liberty 
they will putagainst any lin however proud. Four thousand miles 
of railroad, school-houses of the value of $7,000,000, a present annual 
expenditure for school purposes of nearly $3,000,000—these are no in- 
considerable results from the poverty of twenty-five years ago, but they 
are the result of ambitious, well-directed labor inspired by a determi- 
panon which has been appalled at no obstacles and shrunk from no dif- 
culty, 

No suppliants they of national bounty, no jealousy of other com- 
munities desirous of a place in the national Union. They know that 
the more props under the national arch the stronger it is; that the 
Union of States increases in strength as new and virile communities are 
added to it; and when, as in the case of Dakota, there is embraced 
within her limits the blood and brawn of all the races and conditions 
of men whose association on the North American Continent has made 
the greatest republic the world ever saw, they gladly welcome her. 
They are willing that two Senators ting Dakota shall sit on 
this floor. The added power to the Republic will more than make up 
for any loss of power to Kansas. Kansas says to all the Territories pos- 
sessing the requisite population and struggling for that which she strug- 
gled for and paid for with the price of her blood, Come into the Union; 
we know you are equally virtuous with us, and we know that your 
hopes and aspirations are as ours are, and we would clasp and bring to- 
gether under the wgis of the Republic in the exercise of the precious 
right of self-government every American citizen who has an honest as- 
piration for freedom and a determination to defend and perpetuate it.“ 

Perhaps, Mr. President, the voice of South Carolina and of Missouri is 
more entitled to weight than that of Kansas. They are older States; 
they boast of their generations of able and distinguished public men, f 
an ancestry that goes back to the earlier days of the Republic. Iwould 
not speak lightly of this, but Kansas shrinks from no comparison as to 
present condition in all vital particulars. She asks no question about 
age, birth, or previous condition; all she asks is what the person coming 
within her borders proposes to do forthe future. If to bea good citizen, 
then he is welcome. And so Kansas espouses the cause of Dakota, 
perhaps a little stronger because she sees her contending with the same 
influences in the Senate, against the same leadership and the same fol- 
lowing which she herself encountered twenty-five years ago. Inmany 
ways it is the same contention, and I hope destined to the same result. 

tisindeed significant that here, in the first days of the first Democratic 
administration which the country has had for twenty-five years, the 
forces in this Chamber are dividing precisely as and upon substantially 
the same questions that they divided upon at the close of the last Demo- 
cratic administration. The last step of 1861 is the first step of 1886. 
The Democratic party newly restored to power is beginning where it 
lett off. History does thus repeat itself. It will be instructive to ob- 
serve hereafter how far the parallel continues. 

The people will not be more considerate to-day of aconspiracy against 
the rights of Dakota than they were twenty-five years ago of the còn- 
spiracy against Kansas. Now, as then, resistance within will cause the 
tide to rise higher withont—and to use the words of Mr. Seward in an- 
other forum, ‘‘ The people will pick strong matter of wrath out of the 
bloody finger-ends of a successful conspiracy.’’ 


Fitz-John Porter. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 17, 1886. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 67) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter 
Mr. KELLEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: With sincere thanks to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan for the courtesy he has done me, Lavail myself of the fifteen minutes, 
not for the purpose of attempting to review the testimony elicited on 
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the trial that resulted in the conviction of General Fitz-John Porter, but 
to ask leave to submit a review of that testimony which was made by 
the Judge-Advocate-General, Hon. Joseph Holt, and was, through the 
War Department, submitted to President Lincoln, pending his consid- 
eration of the record and findings of the court, which conscientious con- 
sideration led him to cause the following order to be issued: 


Sentence: And the court does therefore sentence him, Maj. Gen. Fitz-John 
Porter, of the United States Volunteers, to be cashiered and to be forever disqual- 
ery from holding any office of trust or profit under the Government of the Uni- 


States, 

Second. In compliance with the sixty-fifth of the rules and articles of war, 
the whole proceedings of the general court-martial in the foregoing case have 
been transmitted to the Secretary of War, and by him laid before the President 
of the United States. 

The following are the orders of the President: The foregoing proceedings, 
findings and sentence, in the foregoing case of Maj. Gen. Fitz-John Porter, are 
approved and confirmed ; and it is ordered that the said Fitz-John Porter be, and 
hereby is, cashiered and dismissed from the service of the United States as a 
major-general of volunteers, and as colonel and brevet-brigadier general in the 

service of the United States, and forever disqualified from holding any 
ice of trust or profit under the Government of the United States. 

JANUARY 21, 1863, 

This order is signed by Abraham Lincoln, than whom, sir, I have high 
military authority for sayingan abler theoretic soldier never lived; than 
whom, sir, few abler lawyers have ever lived; than whom, sir, no more 
humane man ever breathed the breath of life. It was made, too, when 
the facts of the case were all fresh in his memory, for he had watched 
for nearly four days and nights the ꝓ of the betrayal of the Army 
of Virginia by a great soldier—for such I believe Fitz-John Porter to 
be by training and natural gifts—the betrayal, I say, of that army by 
a great soldier, who, having forgotten country and patriotism, sunk 
himself to infamy by re military office and duty as a personal 
trust for the benefit of himself and his clique or coterie. I have just 
heard it maintained by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] 
that Fitz-John Porter was loyal to Pope. If he were loyal to Pope he 
did not know it. If he were 1 to Pope he shamefully belied him- 
self. On this point I appeal to the testimony of one who was known to 
and respected by all of us who were members of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress. I refer to the late William Blair Lord, who so long graced one 
of the seats at the desks of the reporters of this House, and whose mar- 
ital relations were so beautiful as to have made them noteworthy in the 
esteem of all who knew him and ‘‘the little woman,’’ as he fondly 
called the wife to whom for many years he had been supremely devoted. 

I sype to Mr, Lord, with his memory enforced and refreshed by the 
fact that, shocked at hearing the man whom he worshiped, Fitz-John 
Porter, during his trial by the court-martial declare that he had not 
heen loyal to Pope, had transmitted a statement of it to his wife, and 
now produced before the commission which re-examined the case his 
book containing a press-copy of his letter. With this book in hand he 
testified as follows: 


eons hs Fery state substantially what that interview was, and what General 

orter 
A. I had been directed by the judge- advocate of the court to proceed to the 
of General Porter, and to look for some telegrams that had been intro- 


Pope was his commanding general and represented the majesty of 
his Government; and therefore, even though he had blundered and had 
ordered Porter and his men, as the six hundred of Cardigan’s troop 
were ordered, with cannon to the right of them, cannon to the left of 
them, cannon in front of them, into hell, he should have plunged rather 
than have slunk from dangerous duty in the hour of battle. But let 
me read further from the testimony of Mr. Lord: 


Q. Do you recall anything else that he said in that connection? : 
A. I can not ay. that I do, and I doubt that I should recall that now but for 
the peculiarity of the circumstances, and the fact that I made a record of it my- 
self a few days afterward, Otherwise I think likely I should have forgotten it. 
2 a t was during the progress of the trial before a general court-martial? 

t was, 
The Presipest or THE Court, The decision is that the letter is admissible 


for the stated by the counsel, namely, not to prove the fact, but to test 
the credibility of the witness. 


By the RECORDER: 

Q. You have stated in your cross-examination that the feelings which had 
actuated you you expressed at the time you wrote that letter to your wife. It 
was not called for by the counsel for the petitioner. I will call forit. Please 
let me know what you stated on the subject, if you have that letter here. 

Witness produced a book.) Shall I read? 
Just that part and no more. 


This is what he wrote to “ the little woman’’—his dear wife: 

I have been a little bothered about General Fitz John Porter. I had to go to 
his room on Monday to get some papers that belonged to the court that he had 
had to copy. One of the reporters of the New York Times was along with me, 
While in room, after some conversation, General Porter made the remark, 
“ Well, I wasn’t loyal to Pope; there is no denying that.” Now, that is really 
the charge nst him before the court-martial—that he did not do his duty as 
an officer before the enemy,and that he did not act rightly toward General 
Pope, his commanding officer. 

Yet gentlemen here say that Porter did not know he was disloyal— 
that he was in fact loyal; and the speech to which we have just listened 
seemed to me to come as near to the facts of the case, generally, as its 
author did in insisting upon it that Porter did not know his own feel- 
ings—his state of loyalty or disloyalty. 

Again, it was idle to appeal to Porter by motives of patriotism. The 


appeal that would move him must be personal to himself and his friends. 
So Img as he was under Pope’s command he wasslow, treacherous, and 
false; but when, by his inaction, Pope had been driven within the de- 
fenses of Washington, and by M 's superior rank became subject 
to his orders, his alacrity revived. But on this point he required as- 
surances from headquarters. I will therefore close my remarks by read- 
ing a brief note from Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan, first asking leave 
to print an official paper which I have not time to read—the review of 
the evidence by Judge-Advocate-General Holt. 


War Department, September 1, 1862—5.30 p. m. 

Task you— 

For your country’s sake? By the sense of military duty that was 
instilled into ‘you by the Government in your boyhood when it was 
educating you for mili life? By your love of country? Oh, no! 
General McClellan knew his correspondent too well for that. 


I ask you for my sake, that of the country, and ofthe old Army ofthe Potomaw 
that you and all friends will lend the fullest and most cordial co-operation to 
General Pope in all the operations now going on— 

Which were then chiefly the gathering of his hungry, bleeding, dis- 
heartened troops within the defenses of Washington, and so bringing 
them under the command of the writer of this letter. 

The distresses of our country, the honor of our arms are at stake— 


They had not been, it seems, during the four days preceding this. I 
had thought they had, but I have learned this afternoon and from the 
meral discussion on the other side that there was nothing going on 
uring those days that required Major-General Porter to bring his 
troops into action. 

The distresses of our country, the honor of our arms are at stake, and all de- 
pends now opa the cheerful co-operation ofall in the field. This week is the 
crisis of our . Say the same thing to all my friends in the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and that the last request I have to make of them is that for their coun- 
try’s sake they will extend to General Pope 

Now out of command by having been driven back within McClellan’s 
lines— 
the same support they ever have to me, 

Mr. BRAGG. Certainly the gentleman would not intentionally make 
a misstatement. 

Mr. KELLEY. No. ; 

Mr. BRAGG. General Pope was not then within the lines of Wash- 
ington; he had not 7a been driven back, and that dispatch was an- 
swered from the field. 0 

Mr. KELLEY. He was fall back, and his troops were coming 
within the lines of the defenses of Washington. * 
I am in charge of the defenses of Washington 


Now he gives his pretty boy assurances that no harm shall come to 
him— 

I am in charge of the defenses of Washington. I am doing all Ican to render 
your retreat safe, should that become necessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I fear that my interjections have prevented gen- 
tlemen from fully appreciating the rhetoric in which the self-absorbing 
2 of this dispatch is clothed. I will therefore repeat it in un- 

roken continuity. It is as follows: 


Lask you for my sake, that of the country, and of the old Arm: 
mac that ren and all friends will lend the fullest and most cord 
to General Pope in all the operations now going on. The di 
country, the honor of our arms, are at stake, an 

eerful o- 


of the Poto- 
co-operation 
stresses of 


to General Po 
defenses of 
that become necessary, 


the 
should 


e araea eee 
manding. 
Major-General PORTER, Centreville, 

Commanding Fifth Corps. 


Mr. BRAGG. Now, will the gentleman read Porter's response to that 


dispatch ? 

Mr. KELLEY. It is not in my possession. How painful a contrast 
to Porter’s conduct while under Pope’s command is presented by Des- 
saix at Marengo and that of Richepanse at Hohenlinden. Dessaix, with 
his cavalry, was 15 miles from what proved to be the field of battle 
and marching from it when his ear caught a dull thud, which, with 
his experience, he thought might be the roar of distant cannon. Lis- 
tening a moment, he became convinced, and though his orders would 
have protected him in leaving the battle farther in his rear he changed 
front and, with the utmost speed his cavalry could attain, reached the 
field, and hurling his cavalry upon the enemy’s rear at the cost of his 
life converted defeat into victory and added one of its most splendid 
glories, that of Marengo, to the story of the great Napoleon. The con- 
duct of Richepanse was, if possible, in even more striking contrast to 
that of Porter, for in disregard of orders that would have kept him out 
of the battle, with sword in hand, amidst his grenadiers, he penetrated 
into the forest, sustained a violent discharge of grape-shot, and falling 
on the Austrian rear in the defile accomplished a complete rout of the 
Austrian army, which lost 20,000 men, with nearly all its rare’ Far 
baggage. But we need not go to the story of foreign wars for brilliant 
illustrations of the truth that soldierly instinct and military training 
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unite in leading a soldier to participation on a field in which his fellow- 
soldiers are maintaining an unequal fight. Recall the story of Porter’s 
inaction from the day that he learned, at or near Acquia Creek, that 
Pope, not McClellan, was now to command him until he was assured 
that he was again to pass under McClellan’s command, and imagine, if 
you can, Phil. Sheridan or Hancock, or any other soldier whom you 
and I and all of us are ready to honor, living safely as he did through the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of August, 1862. Such conduct on the part of such 
a soldier is inconceivable. And that Porter, after arraignment and a 
fair and protracted trial for his misconduct, should at the end of nearly 
a quarter of a century appeal to the country to obliterate the finding 
against him which Abraham Lincoln, despite his boundless humanity, 
was constrained to approve, and to restore him to the Army, will be re- 
garded by future historians as one of the marvels of these times. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I renew my request for consent to incorporate Judge 
Holt’s review of the testimony with my remarks. 

Mr. BRAGG. And I object. 


Friday, February 19. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, with entire respect to the House and 
all its members, I renew my request to incorporate in my remarks on 
the bill d of yesterday for the relief of Fitz-John Porter the 
review of the testimony which I originally proposed to substitute for a 
review of my own. I ask leave to print it in connection with my re- 
marks, which in their incomplete condition I still withhold, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
asks unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks on the bill for 
the relief of Fitz-John Porter a review of the testimony by Judge- 
Advocate-General Holt. Is there objection ? 

Mr. BRAGG, Mr. Speaker, the war being over, the tide of battle 
having moved away, I am in favor of general amnesty; and, therefore, 
T am entirely willing that the gentleman should print all he desires. 

The SPEAKER. There sie no objection, the leave requested by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be granted. 


REVIEW OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE. 
JuDGE-ADVOCATE-GESERAL’s OFFICE, January 19, 1863, 


Sır: In compliance with your written instructions, under date of the 13th in- 
stant, to revise the ngs of the court-martial in the case of Maj. Gen. 
Fitz—John Porter, and to report fully upon any legal questions that ma: ve 
arisen in them, and upon the bearing of the testimony in reference to the 

„and upon which he was KJ 
I have the honor to submit the following report: 

As the animus of the accused toward his commanding eral, in pursuing the 
line of conduct alleged against him, must largely affect the question of his crim- 
inality, and may furnish a safe and reliable light for your guidance in determin- 
ing points otherwise left doubtful by the evidence, it is proppr that it should, if 
possible, be ascertained before entering at large upon the teview of the case 
which you have instructed me to make, b 

General Porter, with his command, belonged to the Army of the Potomac, 
which had closed its disastrous campaign on the Peninsula just before the mo- 
ment at which the narrative of the events set forth in the record before you is 
taken up by the witnesses.who have deposed. General McClellan and Assistant 
Secretary of War Tucker state that he displayed great energy and zeal in de- 
barking his troops and hastening their departure for Acquia Creek. The former, 
however, adds that it was not then known to the accused that he was to be 
placed under the immediate command of General Pope, the question of the com- 
mand not having at that time been decided. It should likewise be borne in 
mind that the transfer of the Army of the Potomac, once n, wasa movement 
of extreme peril, and that extraordinary efforts on the Ae of all en, in it 
were prom not only by those high considerations of patriotism which must 
be sup to have been present, but poby the equally nt instincts of self- 
preservation. The order of General Halleck, directing the junction of the com- 
mand of the accused with that of General Pope, seems to have reached him at 
Acquia Creek. From this he proceeded, in obedience to the order, to effect the 
junction, and at that time,as we learn from General Burnside, he Jacked confi- 
dence in General Pope, and shared the distrust alleged by the witness to have 
been entertained by many officers of his capacity to conduct the cam in 
which the Army of Virginia was then engaged. e reported to General 

note on the , and in person on the morning of the 27th of August, 
Warrenton Junction. In the brief conference which ensued between them 
in the forenoon of that day he must have uired all the information he then 
as to the plan of the campaign and as to the disposition of the forces 
of the contending armies. After this conference, at 4 o'clock p. m. of that day, 
he sent to General Burnside the oe e first referred to in the testimony In 
ous items of military intelligence, are found 


and specifications exhibited against the 


“We are working now to get behind Bull Run, and I presume will be there in 
E. The strategy is magnificent and tactics 

“I was informed to-day, by the best authority, that 
y was pushed out to save the 
e care of itself.” Most of this is 


at 2 p. m. of the 28th, he dispatches: “* that talk about g Jackson, &c., 
was bosh,” “That enormous gap. Manassas, was left open, and the enemy 
jumped through; and the story o! McDowell having cut off Longstreet has no 
foundation.” The enemy destroyed an immense amount of property at Ma- 
nassas—cars and supplies. I expect the next thing will be a raid on our rear by 
Longstreet, who was cutoff.’ Another dispatch to the same, dated Bristoe, Au- 
28, 1862, 9.30 a. m., and introduced by the acensed, concludesas follows: I 

ope for the best. My lucky star is always up about my birthday, the Sist, and 
I hope McClellan's is up also. You will hear of us soon by way of Alexandria.” 
To the same officer, from Bristoe, 6a. m., 29th, he N : “Heintzelman and 
Reno are at Centreville, where they marched yesterday. Pope went to Centre- 
ville with the last two asa body goad, at the time not knowing where was the 
enemy, and when Sigel was ting within 8 miles of him and in sight. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. I hope Mo’s at work, and we will soon get ordered out ot 
this. It would seem, from proper statements of the enemy, that he was wander- 
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ing around loose, but I expect they know what they are doing, which is more 
than any one here or anywhere knows," 

The precise import of these remarkable words, in their connection, can not be 
mistaken, nor can it fail to be observed how harshly they jar upon the proprieties 
of military life. It may be safely affirmed that they express, on the part of the 
acc an intense scorn and contempt for the strat: and movements of the 
Army of Virginia, a weariness and di for his association with it, added to a 
bitter fling at his commanding general,as found in the extraordinary declara- 
tion that he had taken two divisions of his 8 a body guard ” to Centre- 
ville. The words, as q |, disclose also a looking by the accused not to Gen- 
eral Pope, but to eral McClellan as his guide, and a reliance upon his exer- 
tions and influence to relieve him from his connection with the Army of Vir- 
ginia, and an expectation, if not a hope, that they would all soon arrive at Alex- 
andria. This,it is true, would involve the discomfiture of that army, but it 
would also involve the discredit of its commander, and would restore the accused 
to his former tion under General McClellan, Such must have been the an- 
ticipation, and such certainly was the result. 

In explanation of these dispatches, and with a view to relieve the mind of the 
impression they tend to make, it was alleged in the defense, and was proved by 
General Bu le, that they were official in their character, and that the 
had been requested to furnish him information in reference to current military 
events oécurring in connection with the army with which he was serving. So 
far as the pu: for which they were offi by the Government is concerned, 
it is wholly immaterial under whose promptings or for what end they were writ- 
ten. Ifthe words make it manifest that the accused entertained feelings of con- 
tempt and hostility toward the Army of Virginia and its commander, it matters 
not whether they were spoken in a private and confidential or in an official 
communication. The fact, however, that such words are found in a grave and 
formal official correspondence must serve to show how strong these feelings 
were, and how difficult it was to repress their utterance, 

In reply to what must be regarded as the prevailing sentiment of the lan- 
eee oes there was read in the defense a dispatch from the accused to Gen- 
eral McUlellan—which was not sent—dated September 2, 1862. It is full of fer- 
vent patriotism, and of professions of devotion to his duty in connection with 
the Army of Virginia and its commander. The court undoubtedly gave to this 

the consideration it deserved. Unhappily, it came too late. The Army 
of po mang had suffered, in the way of disuster, all that the enemy and the inac- 
tion of the accused could inflict upon it; and at the very moment this dispatch 
was written the field forthe “ cordial ion and constant support“ which 
it promised was being swept nate É by the order issued that morning for the 
Army of Virginia to fall back within the intrenchments of Washington, and, of 
course, under the command of General McClean. 

The testimony furnishes yet other indications of the animus of the accused. 
General Pope was warned by General Roberts and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 
and by others, the accused would fail him,” In his frank and unsuspect- 
ing nature he seems to have flung the imputation from him, He had not then 
the light which the pages of the record before you now furnish. When, after- 
ward, on his arrival at Washington, he was informed of the dispatches sent by 
— accused to General Burnside, his mind appears to have been very differently 

pressed. 

In the afternoon of the 28th of August General Roberts became satisfied that 
the accused was not doing his duty in good faith to General Pope. He arrived 
at this conclusion as well from his alleged disobedience of the order to march at 
la. m. of that m ng, as from the declaration of General Kearny. General 
Roberts had previously held the accused in high estimation, and when mention- 
ing this to General Kearny the latter said that “he (General Roberts) did not 
know him, 5 that he would fail General Pope.” 

Lieut. Col. Thomas C. H. Smith, an aide-de-camp on the staff of General Pope, 
called on the accused in the afternoon of the 28th of Au He had not heard 
of his disobedience of any orders, and had, like General Roberts, the most favor- 
able opinion of his character and conduct as an officer; yet, such was the im- 

ression made upon him by his manner and conversation, that, at the close of 
their interview, he left him fully satisfied that he would fail General Pope, and 
would withhold from him his supportin the then pending operations of the Army 
of Virginia. Soon thereafter he arrived at the headquarters of General Pope, 
and said to him that he had just seen General Porter on his way there, and that 
he would fail him, and added: So certain am I that Fitz-John Porter is a traitor, 
that I would shoot him to-night, so far as any crime before God is concerned, it 
the law would allow me to do it.” The impression thus expressed he still re- 
tains, and rei in his testimony. This evidence is of a most striking 
acter, and should be closely examined with a view to the ascertainment of the 
weight to which the opinion of the witness is entitled. It has been oe ear 
in defense of the accused as “ravings,” and as wild fantasies,” Which“ en- 
cumber the record” as rubbish,” Such epithets were not warranted either by 
the lan or manner of the witness. While expressing himself thus forci- 
bly, it was evident that he was a man of fine intelligence, and equally evident 
that his co) tiousness rendered him carefuland guarded in his statements. 
Certainly the particular impression referred to was deposed to with a depth and 
solemnity of conviction rarely paralleled in judicial proceedings, Under the 
pressure of the severe cross-examination to which he was subjected, he endeay- 
ored to lay bare the foundations on which his belief of the accused’s meditated 
treachery rested. The task, however, was a difficult one, and he may not have 
been entirely successful. In reference to a large quantity of ammunition ordered 
by and forwarded to the accused, but which not been received, he mani- 
fested utter indifference, stating that it was going where it belonged; that it 
was on the road to Alexandria, where we are all going a favorite thought, as 
appears from his dispatches. His manner was sneering throughout, whenever 

lusion was made to matters connected with General Pope; and“ his look was 
that of a man having a crime on his mind.“ It was physically impossible for 
the witness to reproduce the manner, the tone of voice, and the expression of 
the eye, and the play of the features, which may have so much influenced his 
coe iz these often afford a language more to be relied on than that of 
the lips. He could not hold up before the court, for its inspection and apprecia- 
tion, the sneer of which he spoke; and yet we know that a sneer is as palpable 
to the mental as a smile is to the natural vision. It is a life-long experience tliat 
souls read each other, and that there are intercommunings of spirits, through 
instrumentalities which, while defying all human analysis, nevertheless com- 
pletely commund the homage of human faith, Great crimes, too, like great yir- 
tues, often reveal themselves to close observers of character and conduct as un- 
mistakably as a flower garden announces its presence by the odors it breathes 
upon the air. The witness may have misconceived this “look,” but from the 
calamities likely to follow such an act of treachery, if indeed it was then con- 
templated, it must be admitted as altogether probable that the shadow of such 
a crime struggling into being would have made itself manifest. In view of the 
fearful perils which then menaced the Army of Virginia, to which they owed a 
common duty, is it not passing strange that during this in jew the accused 
uttered not to the witness one word of kindness or cordiality, of encouragement 
or determination in reference to the sanguinary conflict in which the morrow 
was to involve them with a common 8 ? 

With this exhibition of the disposition of the accused toward ihe service in 
which he was en; „I will p: to review, as briefly as possible, the testi- 
mony in its bearing upon the charges and specifications of the record. 

The order of General Pope, set forth in the first specification of the first charge, 
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directed se hype yerin gim agrei gee to start at 1 o’clock on the 
at Bristoe Station, distant $ miles march with whole corps so as to be 
een Deen, Sen esat daylight. It recited that General Hooker 
with the enemy, with a loss of about three hun- 


march, according to several of the witnesses, did not until daylight. 
Captain De Ka: . the column, 
3 at dawn, and that he breakfasted before the 
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The violation of this peremptory order 238 eee 
justified by the three First. the fatigue of his troops; 
ond, the darkness of the night; third, the on the 99 

and difficult in it, the of trains in motion, 

A part of the troops marched on the 27th from 17 to 19 miles—the i 
der not so far. command of eral had marched but from 12 to 14 
miles. A on of them did not arrive at their encam: at Warrenton 


Junction until F.... ag hi roel ay the others arrived earlier— 
m as early as 10 o'clock in the morning. The generals who advised 
the determination not to move at 1 o'clock that 


of enduring them? 7 
early part of the night was starlit, and not unusually dark. At about 11 
the sky becam and the 


night very, or as some of the 
it, "extremely dark,” and soconfinued unti m It was 
com 
determination 


The first answer to 


3 recollection 
t seemed to me to be very much like other 
a e adds that no gms 


the trains g over this road on the Sof the 27th, easter thas —¾ 
nearly all night. He wasasked the following question : 
“Q on. In condition of tea VONE — have described it, and 


of t was or was — the movement of troops along 
le that night?” 


g to hinder 23 the railroad 
there. wasa cad running cach side of the I mld think it 
would have been easy troops to move along there, although I may be mis- 

ynolds, called by the aceused, and who entertained a 
estimate of the asta the we et ithan mcanh ok treme oe the ate 
of the 27th over the road to Bristoe admi on crossexamination, 


k testi 
a ees a eae at 
ve been a great many stragglers, of which, he said, there are more or less on 
all n marches, ——— aia the road as narrow, but in tolerable good 


was asked this question : 

“Question. If there were any obstacles in the way of such a march as your 
order contemplated, either growing out of the night or the character of the road, 
will you please state them?” 

Heanswered: 


“There was no ——— — — so far as the night was concerned. I 
have several times mad: 8 force than General P. 

during the night. There was some 
that was stretched along the 


e TIE S TRET O LETER the road, but its general condition is sh 
to have been good. General Pope made the follo eke 


“Along the Warrenton Junction to Kettle Run, w! per- 
haps, 3 miles west the 8 $ 
but d , of en- 
fe Runi which had been burned. He to meon the of the 27th 
that he done so; so that from Warrenton Junction to over Kettle 
Run there was no obstruction on the railroad of any description. bridge to 
Kettle Run bad been burned, but a hundred pir Sprea the bridge the road 
crossed the creek by a ford. And from there to: the most 


1 
a 
f 
5 
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Myers was asked: 
— What was the condition of the road between Warrenton Junction 
ristoe Station at that time (27th), so far as regards the passage of wagons, 
artillery, Ko.?“ 

“Answer. It was in excellent condition at that time.“ 
The chief obstructions upon the road, however, and those most elaborately 
and argument o trains. 


Ea De .... — part 
+ or 
— . — us have been 


would probably have been in camp, and would th 
shown to have heatt ont the road: 


track was alongside of the road, and could been used 
fantry. Vor the first 3 miles from Warrenton Junction it was in proof that the 
road was wholly unobstructed. 
1 n Fifield, a witness of the accused, deposed that with one hundred men 
he could have prevented the jam of the and that with one hundred and 
fifty he could — kept the road entirely o Why did not the accused detail 
this force, and at once remove the o! P 


him for this all of orders? The testimony leaves no doubt 
but that he could have done so, and that every wagon might Sask have been 
taken out of the way of lo’elock. The snbject not appear to 
have been d even thought of. It is true that at 12 o'clock on the 

t of 27th Lieute 3 Warrenton 
Junction, and on having an interview with the accused, he to him of the 

ms on the w a ret to have 


him on urn 
val at Catlett’s Station he told the adjutant “to 
send out some men to get these out of the He does not know 
that the direction he 1 This was at 1 o'clock, sue — 


direction on the part of the accused ama mn ‘that he 

could not have anticipated from it the removal of obstacles in his way. It 

tal, and was without vigor or precision, and n at an hour that 

the subject had not been with him one of It is observ- 

able, also, that even this feeble and inefficient ed to the 

road, not for a march at 1 o'clock (for all tho: 5 
but at daylight, or, at earliest, at 3 o'clock. 

generals 


ion was expressed by the latter ( and it 
would be gained in ri way 
startin; 


the troops 
no further in than they could in one hour, the darkness for the whole 
riod of time being the same. If opinion referred to a starting at daylight, 
then it carries it assumption during the three hours, from 
— bart troops would have been unable tomake any progress whatever, and 


ensued after 
5 F...... grin apace 
present, saying, “There is something ‘ou to sleep on™—not 
that — — g which announces. 


the accused, testified that after having 
he came to a halt, and remained there 


same. explains why the at was not until twenty 
min 10. No reason deserves a moment's consideration is given 
for this long delay. It is true that General Griffin says: “I know the ery 
which follo the is, a carriage or two of the artillery which fol- 
lowed got stuck in the mud or in a little creek, and had trouble 
out.” When as to the cause of the halt, he 
said: “I because I found, when I got to the point where I did halt, that 
I had only a portion of my th me. In by some accident 
or other, we „and I to get my brigade together. 


— This may ex 
F „ 88 
from dust which are con ually brough: o our notice 
ee cad E coe ces be DARDAI hate tee AGORI ot otatncis Une sued: te 
such a stream, at such a season, would offer to the onward march of soldiers de- 
25 


: When the forces were in motion there was no haste or vigor layed. 
Captain Do Kay says” tho march was atthe rate at whieh troo wo ove 
was no necessity for a rapid movement: and adda, = they could 


have moved faster than they did. General Pope deposed : “Tsent back several 

officers to try and — Porter, and request him to hurry — 

to me where his troops were, as I was very apprehensive that pet Br See day 

—— we should have an attack upon us from the enemy. I think — 
The report made to me was that General Porter was coming 
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Whatever may be thought of the difliculties = the way of the — re- 

ane peo by this 8 it was the manifest duty of the accused to make a sincere 

and determined endeavor to overcome them. If, rapa ee 
ordered, he had 


— ee of the of the failure 
would not have been upon contemptuous and y 
to was written but 


about five hours and a half before this order was received—will 


ry solution of the question why this effort was not made than 

ean be found in the nature of the obstacles themselves. 
Nor is it believed the conduct of the accused finds any shelter in the Na- 
2 the argument for the defense. discretion it al- 
Fy prem epee YT pA pe Ng Po officer, is understood to relate 
means, and not the end of an order. determi that, 
CE would start at 3 or 4, he did not resolve that 
he would arrive at Bristoe Station by daylight in a nt manner from that 
y his but that he would not arrive there by 
daylight at all. In to he end of the ak Se CEPO 

set forth in the second s 


to McDowell and Porter, jointly, and a v, or, rather, 8 It 
wus delivered to each of them, it may be inferred all the evidence on the 
8 mir ys 10 o'clock in the morning of the 29th of August. Previously to 
3 2 met with their forces, and, under the sixty-second article of war, 


ell had assumed the command. The order directed them to 
Sosy with their Sant command towards Gainesville until they should effect a 
communication with the forces of Heintzelman, S and Reno, and then to 


halt, taking care to occupy such a on that they could reach Bull Run that 
night or by the 5 orning of the 3 day. 1 order contained these 
er 0 


words: ron A advantages are by 
from this order, it w. 3 out.“ At the time this order 
ed Generals Me V 


is was 


tinue the assumed over their east forces. That e 
V officer or in rank to those com- 
cases eee e ee e eee, n this case General Pope was 


these generals were so 
presence that he them directly, and not through each 


er. 
Their forces continued their march- 
vance—until the front of his column had reached some 
of General McDowell's com 


Bethlehem church, and until a small 
passed that point. General Mi f ner ayers has 
umn of Boge For egret wae an interview and 3 testimo took place between 
them, to reference made 0 mony discussed 
the joint order, and General General MeDowell determined, 

“considerable advan 
with his forces along the Sadie 
being Wiese by the main army of 
miles. rpose was to throw himself on 


tions with Gene: 
282 it certainly belonged to him to determine) that 
— in his might command 


those of the accused be 
three miles 


troops engaged at inet point with enemy ; He and left’ him, at about 12 
o'clock, with the belief and g that he would put in his force at that 
poe Why this ö was doomed to tment may possibly be 

thered from the followin: oaa OR 8 oDowell's testimony as to 
What occurred during his conversation with the accused : 

You have said that the accused made an observation to you which showed 
thas e was satisfied that the enemy was in his immediate front, Will you state 
what that observation was? 

“A. Ido not know that I can repeat it exactly, and I do not know that the 
accused meant exactly what the remark might seem to imply. The observation 
was to this effect (putting his hand in the direction of the dust rising above the 
fight? of the trees): ‘We can not go in there any where withoutygetting into a 

“Q. What repiy did you make to that remark? 

A. I think to this effect: ‘That is what we came here for.“ 

These words will certainly stand in memorable contrast with the sad utter- 
ance to which they were a reply. 

General McDowell, on phe “de with the accused, ceased to 
thority over his command, and he was thus left untrammeled an 
of the joint order still in full force. Soon after General Griffin’s ee part 
of the 3 of the accused—was ordered to =r to the 3 as if for the pur- 
pose of advancing on the enemy, as directed by General McDowell. It had 

ed, however, only about 600 yards, when, coming into “some small pine 

ushes, ” and somebody sayin there were obstacles ahead, a retreat was ordered, 

and they fell back to their tion. General Griffin saw no obstacles 

himself, and he made no reconnaissance. This was all that was done toward 
carrying into effect the stirring and soldierly direction of General McDowell. 

Some time after this faint demonstration—it may have been an hour or more, 
General McDowell having left at about 12—a rebel battery threw three or four 
shot at the head of the accused's column. It was at once replied to and silenced, 
and then came the order to fall back, of which Col, B. F. Smith, who 
the artillery firing, speaks so distinct The note of the accused to Generals 
MeDowell and King, which was in evidence and is without date, must 
have been written immediately after this artillery Bring, and after the order to 
retreat which followed it. It is in the following words 

“Generals McDowELL and Kine: I found it impossible to communicate 
crossing the roads to Groveton. The enemy are in strong force on this 
and as they appear to have driven our forces back, the firing of the enemy hav- 
ing advanced and ours retired, I have determined ‘to withdraw to Manassas, I 
have attempted to communicate with McDowell and Sigel, but my y messengers 
have run into the enemy. They have gathered artillery and cavalry and in- 
fantry, and the adyancin, cing masses of dust show the enemy coming in force. I 
am now going to the h of the column to see what is gand how affairs 
are going. ad you not better send yourtrain back? I will communicate with 


you. 
F. J. PORTER, Major-General.” 


This note appears to have been written for the purpose of explaining why the 
accused had not “ put his force in” at the place which General McDowell had 
pointed out. It announces most energetically a determination to withdraw” 
—i. e., retreat—to Manassas, because of the approach of the enemy, and 8 
the battle seemed to be . againstthe Federal forces. That this pu 
mptly carried out, substantially, if not to the letter, is made evident from the 
ct that at between 5 and 6 o'clock the accused was found at or near Bethle- 
hem church, surrounded by his troops, whose arms were stacked. It is fur- 


ther proved by Col. B. F. Smith, 7... ͤ apt aUa 
firing, and 


orders, to within a mile or two of Manassas, w) . 
ing arrived there in the afternoon. It is yet further shown by bt} 

examined by the accused, who says his briga eee 
to two miles. This movement might have been excused had it been 
made in good faith for t F 8 but no 
eee p engine! reese „ insisted that i iho 
testimony or the nt. — — s the 3 


back — 
ve been 
on of Bull Run. fe might have found paiera ipaa 
too, for this step, had it been taken from a conviction that, in the sense of the 
order, ‘considerable advantages“ were to be gained by departing from its terms. 
No such position, however, could be successfully taken in the defense. The 
only advantages which the retreat promised were the personal safety of the 
accused and staff, and the exemption of his L as from any participation in the 
sanguinary battle then being fought immedin to his right. Surely such 


van as these, pi as were, at the imminent hazard of the sacri- 
fice of the whole army, were not those contem by the order. The ad- 
vance of the , either along the Gainesville road or to the 1 ad would 


unde 
in we note to Generals McDowell and 135 wasa 8 o 
to himself and General 8 


military profession were 3 
fell back precisely at the moment that the obligation 
to co-operate which was pressing upon him required him to advance, and his 
march was not toward, but 5 the sound of the enemy’ s cannon. 

The order of 4.30 p. m., August 29, directed the “to forward into 
pene at once on the enemy’s right flar flank, and, if ne his rear.“ Itwas 

nor was any attem 

It „ in the p Anaa r the “yop bode pie should not be condemned for this 
disobedience: first, because the order was received too late to be obeyed, and 
secondly, because obedience to it was impracticable in consequence of the pres- 
ence of the enemy in overwhelming force, and in consequence of the character 
of the country over which the movement would have to be made. 

There isa conflict in the testimony as to the hour at which the order 
e e It 1 4.30 p. m., and Captain Pope, the staff officer who 
bore it, says that direct from General Pope to the accused, and de- 

as owe as 5 aoe or 8 three or four minutes after 5.” 


xe as as t e travel.“ He thinks about 
tn Bour was ocoupied on the road, and e a. al 
about half are 5 by the evidence of Gen- 


past 5. These statements 
eral MeDowell as tothe time and place at which he met them, and read the order. 
General says: “I know that an aid-de-camp, riding rapidly. could go from 
the field of e to Manassas Junction. or to any 
tion, on Gainesville road, if 3 General Bo orter in advance of 3 
eral Roberts, who was 


Junction, ns a hour, 3 

ent when the 3 the cen that it should have 
delivered “in Falk CCC carried on such occa- 
sions.” Adopting the latest estimate—that of General Pope and the orderly— 
this would give accused two hours of daylight within which to make theat- 


On the other hand, there are five witnesses introduced by the accused—three of 
them being hisstaff officers—namely : General Sykes, Lieutenant-Colonel 23 
Captain Monteith, Lieutenant Weld, and Lieutenant of them, indeed, though 

the order was not Se untilabout sundown. One of them, in though 


nt west of Manasses June- 


Dowell, and ee 
There was, outside of the porn 


according to the theory of 
ialf past 6—he was two hours 
on the way. Is it credible — a staff . — ok or all an important order, in the 
midst of a fiercely contested battle, would have traveled at this rate; and this, 
too, when he was conducted byan 8 acquainted with the road, and en 
countered no obstable to his 3 Is it not much more oe that bat s 
single hour was occupied, and that, in point of fact, he arrived at h 5? 

Conceding, however, for the sake of the argument, the position e by the de- 
fense,that the order was not received until sunset, this would have left the accused 
an hour of daylight within which to make the movement. The enemy had been 
so far encouraged in their adyance by the inaction of the forces of the accused, 
ana by their falling that at this late moment the front of his column was 

separated the advance of the rebels by more taan a mile ora mile and 
A J 1 But little time, giants required to make the attack. It is admit- 
ted that it was not made; but was there any earnest or vigorous effort on the 
part ef the accused to obey the order? Colonel Locke states that soon after the 
receipt of the order from Gencral Pope, he bore one from the accused to General 
Morell, directing him to engage the enemy—which, as appears from the state- 
ment of Colonel Marshall, was to be done with but four regiments; but General 
Morell testified that before there was time to carry this order into execution—say 
within about half an hour after its receipt—it was countermanded by an 
directing him to the nigitt with his troops where he was, This was all that 
was done to’ attacking the enemy; and yet General McDowell testified that 
an attack even at this late hour—in eed, at any hour before the battle closed, 
which was at dark—would have resulted in a victory for our arms. 

There is one fact—probably the most remarkable one disclosed by the record— - 
which must have impressed the court as going far to manifest the true spirit of 
the conduct of the aceused on this occasion. The forces of General Morell were 
in the front, and those of General = ph eip betre cane dee ee ona rear, and sup- 
porting them. Inthe of any determined movement the enemy, 
therefore, the command of General 85 kes would be necessarily involved, and the 
presence of that general would be pls ay saat yet oa Sykes states that he 
was with General Porter when the o: from General eb iP ave was received, and 
when that to General Morell wassent; that he remained with him all the even 


and night; and that he never heard that an order to attack tht enemy 
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been received from General Pope, or had been forwarded to General Morell.“ 
What conclusion is necessarily drawn from this? Ifthe accused had seriously 
determined that the order to Genera] Morell should be executed, would he not 
have apprised General Sykes of its character, and directed him to proceed at 
once to his command? When we add to this the feebleness of the attack di- 
rected—being but with four regiments—and the further fact that the order was 
revoked before it was possible to make the movement, can we escape a painful 
impression the order itself was issued without any expectation that it 
would, or any purpose that it should, be obeyed? 


panied Capta will yet further illustrate the absence of all anxiety, if not 
of all interest, on the part of the accused: 

“Question. Did you see the order delivered into the hands of General Porter? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; I saw him take the order from Captain Pope. 

„2. Was he in his tent or out of doors? 2 

“A. He wa tying, down under a shade tree when he took the order. 

“Q. Did he mge his positioꝝ on reading the order, or did he continue to lie 
down? 

“A. Tecan not state positively whether he rose to his feet or not; but at the 
time he was reading the order I noticed that he was lying in this position on 


the ground 3 as resting on his elbow, his upon his hand). 
i ve ene him lying down on the ground when fou came away 
‘A. Yes, sir. 


The accused had, for between five and six hours, been listening to the sounds of 
the battle raging immediately to his right. Its dust and smoke were before his 
eyes, and the reverberation of its artillery was in his ears. He must have known 
the ion and carnage consequent upon this pro conflict, and he had 
reason to believe, as shown by his note to Generals M: well and King, that 
our army was giving way before the heavy re-enforcements of the enemy. He 

a command of some thirteen thousand fresh and well-appointed troops, 
who had marched but a few miles, and had not fought at all on that day. Under 
these circumstances, should not an order to charge the enemy have electrified 
him as a soldier, and have brought him not only to his feet and to his saddle, but 
have awakened the sounds of eager preparation np meng his camp? But the 
min. 94755 of this order seems to have fallen un ed; and after reading it, 

at the close of an interview of from fifteen to twenty minutes, the messen- 
ger who bore it turned 3 leaving the accused still “lying on the und,” 
n the evidence as to the force of 


General McDowell shou 
only a cavalry force, with some light artillery. Col. B. F. Smith, who was at 
the head of the column at the time the rebel battery was silenced, and who fell 
back with his command half an hour afterward, noticed clouds of dust beyond 
the trees, but whether there were troops advanelng or moving in another direc- 
tion he could not tell, He saw nothing to induce to believe that they were 
retreating before the enemy, but — that Meg had been making a recon- 
naissance in force, and having completed it were falling back for some other 
duty. General Griffin, a witness for the accused, who was also at the front, and 
enjoyed every opportunity of observation, having been asked as to the tion 
of the enemy in relation to General Porter's corps, between 5 and 7 o’clock of 
the 29th, replied: It is a hard question to answer. I do not know much about 
the enemy; I only know that during the day large clouds of dust were going to 
our front and to our left, from a point stated to us then to be Thoroughfare Gap. 
The batteries which opened pon us at I o'clock were within 1,200 or 1,500 y: 

of us. We saw no force at all; we saw scattering groups of horsemen or of 
infantry. Ido not believe we saw in any one group over forty men.” 

Major Hyland, who belonged to Colonel Marshall's ent of skirmishers, 
and was some 800 or 1,000 yards in advance of General Morell, says the enemy 
began to form in his front and to the right between 2 and 30’clock. He saw none 
tothe left. Thinks the force was very large, and although unable to give even 
a proximate estimate of their numbers, believes they were strong enough to 
have resisted an attack of General Porter's corps. Second Lieutenant Steren- 
son supposed the enemy’s forces to consist of from twelve to fifteen thousand; 
but he was a young man, with limited experience, and when he stated that the 
enemy's line of battle was but a mile long, it was sufficiently evident that a 
large abatement was to be made from his estimate. Colonel Marshall set the 
enemy's troops down at twice the number of the corps of the accused. It is ob- 
vious, however, that he was largely influenced in forming this opinion from the 
clouds of dust, which may have arisen as much from the movement of ambu- 
lances and wagons as from the march of troops. He states that they came from 
toward Thoroughfare Gap, and separated into two columns, one of which pro- 
ceeded in the direction the battlefield at Groveton, and the other came 
down on the Gainesville and road. Now, we learn from General Bu- 
ford that the enemy’s forces passing through Gainesville that day from Thor- 
2 Gap, and, counted by himself, did not exceed fourteen thousand men, 
and dividing these into two columns, it is believed that at no time on the 29th 
could the accused have been confronted by a rebel force exceeding seven thou- 
sand—a little more than half the strength of his own corps. The strong proba- 
bility is that the force was not so large; but supposing the enemy to have had 
quite as ea force as his own, was that a reason why he should not make the 
attack, seeing that a severely contested battle was then pending? 

The course of the inquiry on the part of the defense would seem to imply an 
impression that the accused could not attack the right flank because he found 
an 3 in his front, and could not attack the front because the order was to 
engage the right. A dead-lock, however, in military movements could scarcely 
be suffered to be produced by such a process as this. General McDowell solves 
this question by saying that if the enemy’s forces were posted in the front of the 
accused in the manner indicated by the witnesses, they must have constituted 
his right flank, so that a movement in that direction would have been a literal 
compliance with the order. 8 

A conclusive reply to the suggestion that the ground between the enemy and 
the accused was impracticable for military movements is found in the testimony 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. He says: I infer,that the corps of the accused 
could have moved up, its right wing joining with the forces engaged, and have 
flanked the enemy. This is not all an inference merely from the general char- 
acter of the country. It is based also on the fact that that portion of the country 

er which, as I understand it, the corps of the accused would have moved upon 


The troops of General Sykes extended along the road from those of General 
Morell toward, and, may be. to where General Porter was. It is not, therefore,in- 
tended to intimate that,in being with General Porter at the moment, he was outof 
place; but to say that had it been General Porter's pu that his orderto Ge 
eral Morell to engage the enemy should be vigorously carried out, he woul: 
from General Sykes’s necessary relation to the movement, have advised him of 
it, and rte directed him to go forward and prepare for performing his part in 

its execution, 


sufficiently practicable to enable the enemy, as they did, to make a 
on our left on the next day.” i ` 
Some of the witnesses of the accused declare that artillery could not have 
passed over this und, while others testified that infantry could not have been 
marched the woods in any order, Under a cross-examination, however, 
the obstacles on which these opinions were based were much reduced in the 


the enemy, was 
similar 


these two divisions of my nay cach own movements, and the movements of 


the 
er, that that 
country is a mixture of woods, cleared ground, and hills, and that it is easy for 
troops te march without being seen or seeing the enemy.” A glance at the m; 
which accompanies the record will show that the ground in question is emb; 

by this boun and description, 

It may be admitted—and perhaps the testimony requires the admission to be 
made—that in falling upon the enemy on the afternoon of the 29th the accused 
would have encountered both difficulty and danger; but difficulty and beg or 
in time of war, are daily and hourly in the category of the soldier’s life. Their 
presence should be for him not a d uragement, but an inspiration, To grap- 
ple with them should be his ambition; to overcome them, his glory. 

That a vigorous attack upon the enemy by the accused, at any time between 
12 o'clock, when the battle began, and dark, when it closed, would have secured 
a triumph for our arms, and not only the overthrow of the rebel forces, but 
probably the destruction or capture of Jackson’s army, the record fully justifies 
us in maintaining. 

This opinion, in effect, is emphaticall 
ell, and rts, and by Lieutenant-Co 
the en; ment, and were well qualified to judge. 
on the field thro ut the day, says: I do not doubt at all that it wonld have 
resulted in the defeat, if not in the capture, of the main army of the confederates 
that were in the field at that time.” To the same efiect is following explicit 
language of General Pope: Late in the afternoon of the 29th—perhaps toward 

past 5 or 6 o’clock—about the time that I ho: General Porter would be in 
his position and assaulting the enemy on the flank, and when General McDowell 
had himself arrived with his corps on the field of battle, I directed an attack to 
be made on the left of the enemy's line, which was handsomely done by Heint- 
zleman’s and Reno's corps. The enemy was driven back in directions, and 
left a large part of the ground, with his dead and wounded upon it, in our pos- 
session. Had General Porter fallen upon the flank of the enemy, asit was hoped 
at any time up to 8 o’clock that night, it is my firm conviction that we shou 
have destroyed the army of Jackson.” Even had the attack itself failed, Gen- 
eral McDowell states that the number of troops which would have been with- 
drawn from the main battle by the enemy to effect this result would have so far 
relieved our center as to render our victory complete. When we recall the ca- 
lamities already suffered by our country, and contemplate the untold griefs to 
the homes and 3 of its people which may yet follow from the escape of that 
army on that day, we can a with some approach to accuracy the re- 
sponsibilities incurred by a line of conduct which so certainly and so fatally led 


to that disaster, 

The first, second, and third fications of the second charge arraign the con- 
duct of the accused on the , under the fifty-second article of war, as mis- 
behavior before the enemy.“ Ifasoldier disobeys the order of his superior officer 
before the enemy he commits a double crime, by violating both the ninth and 
fifty-second articles of war, and he may be prosecuted and convicted of either 
or offenses, So any other breach of duty, connected with military move- 
ments and occurring in the presence of the 6 has assigned to it by the ar- 
ticles of war a depth of criminality which would not belong to it under other 
and ordinary circumstances. This results from the increased disaster likely to 
follow from misconduct in such aconjecture, and from the fact that insensibilit 
to duty is doubly criminal when displayed in the midst of those dangers which 
ever inspire the true soldier with renewed devotion to the honor and interests 
of his The aceused is shown to have been, with his command, in the pres- 
ence of enemy, from the 1 to the end of the battle of the 29th—a 
riod of at least seven and a half or eight hours. His troops were fresh and well 
equipped; and that from his position he was bound to have taken part in the en- 

ment, and that his failure to doso was to the Jast degree culpable, can not 
denied, unless it can be made to appear that he was restrained by some un- 
controllable physical necessity, or some positive order of his commanding 
8 The attempt has been made to justify his conduct on both grounds. 
he examination already made of the testimony warrants the conviction that 
the material obstacles in his way, growing out of the proximity and stren of 
the enemy and the nature of the country, were not sufficient to excuse his in- 
action, is chief of staff, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Locke, called by the 
defense, de that in the afternoon of the 29th he bore a message from the 
accused to General King, whom he found near Bethlehem church with General 
McDowell; that General McDowell sent back by him to the accused a reply in 
the following words: Give my compliments to General Porter, and say to him 
that lam going tothe right, and will take General 2 me, Ithink he (Gen- 
eral Porter) had better remain where he is; but if it is necessary for him to fall 
back, he can do so upon my left; ” and the witness testified that he regarded this 
as an order, and communicated it to the acoused—and this, it is insisted, re- 
strained him from attacking the enemy. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that this language does not import an 
order, but simply a su on and counsel from one companion in arms to an- 
other. Again, General McDowell was not then in a condition to command the 
accused, and this both he and the accused must have well known. They were 
separated from each other, and were not, in the terms of the sixty-second article 
of war, “joined or doing duty together.” General McDowell was proceeding 
atthe moment, with his forces, apon an entirely distinct service from that in 
which the accused was e t the whole of Lieutenant-Colonel Locke's 
statement in regard to this message was swept away by the evidence of Generals 
McDowell and King. The witness had that the message was given to 
him in the presence of General King, and was heard by him, General King, 
however, testified that he was not with General McDowell at all after the morn- 
; while General McDowell 


tof whom participated in 


ressed Generals Pope, McDow- 
onel Smith, y Fi 
G Roberts, who was 


en 


ment falls to the und. 
But even ifit bal been established that this message had been sent and received 
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and that it was in form an order, and given by 13 authority, still it is not 
claimed that it reached the accused before about This would leave his 
inaction, from 12 to 3 o'clock, in the presence of the enemy and in the midst of 

n battle, unexplained, and therefore unpalliated in its culpability by anything 
that is contained in the record. 

Mate ny h that portion of the defense which would justify the inaction of the 

cause of the enemy and of the difficult nature of the ground in his 

— ane to his right has been commented on, it may not be inappropriate to 
add that history shows these obstacles to be Ins usignu ut as contrasted with 
those which have been often in great ease, Peer overcome by military com- 
manders. The battle of 5 furnishes an illustration, and in one re- 
spect bears a striking analogy, while in another offering a 5 contrast 
to the events of 29th August. A few extracts from Thier's History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire, vol. 1, pp. 217-19, „eee. & Co. 's edition of 1861, will 
suffice to show the appositeness of the reference. 

Moreau, with sixty thousand French troops, was met by an Austrian army sev- 
enty thousand strong. Richepanse and Decaen’s . — says e n 

were sent by Moreau an order, . y expressed, but * 
throw haik Aosa from the right-hand to thi hand road, to get into the lat- 
ter, into the environs of Maltenboet, and there surprise the Austrian army, en- 
— led in the ſorest. He neither indicated the route Noho argues nor provided 


st accidents which might occur. He left everything that was to 3 to 
the: intelligence of Richepanse,” At length, as the batt progres, a waver- 
ing was rved in the Austrian troops of the center, which proved to be Rich- 


epanse falling on their rear.“ le started without waj for Decaen 


and daringly penetrated into that tract of thickets and ravines wh Spens 
the two and ma: g while the fight was going on at Hohenli. and 
makin undated ground six ape eo 


ible efforts to Sieg with him over that in 
of small caliber.” “Richepanse, reckoning upon Decaen to extricate 
brigade, had marched without losing a moment for re for his military 
instinct told him that wasthe decisive point. Though he had left butdemi-brig- 


ades of infantry, the Eighth and Forty-eighth, a single ment of cavalry, the 
First urs, man x pieces of cannon, with about six thousand men, he had 
continued his mare by hand almost always thro’ — 


dragging his artillery 
uagmire.” He ‘then feil to the left aude too the bold 3 7 0 of fall 

the Austrian rear in the defile ofthe ber eco Marching. s in hand, amidst 
hisgrenadiers, he penetrated into th . without flinching, a vio- 
lent di of 15 1 fell i th two H battalions which 
hastened 1 would mare inspirited his brave 
soldiers with wan grt ge gestures, but had no need of them. ‘Those fel- 
lows are our tly routed cried they; let us Jet us charge. The: 

me ge — ye routed the Hungarian battal 

0 apo. Richepanse 

e, and threw it in frightful disor. 
other extremity of 


all its artillery and 2 what,” as the historian o! “was 
82 still greater 3 Po moral cow “This battle,’ continues M. 
Thiers, is the most b; hat Moreau ever Sought. and rc etl one of the 


greatest in the present jarani which has beheld 4 extraord 

What were the — 2 that appalled the accused on the — as compared 
with those surmounted by Richepanse with but 6,000 men? This example is an 
impressive what a ponete can and will achieve when his heart is in his 
work, and when he finds himself in the presence of the enemies of his country. 
2 well, as a soldier and a commander, de . it was the du 


to have attacked the enemy on the and it would seem th 
Sut was so manifest, and so clearly the — of his tion, that no order to 
duty s effect could have added much, if anything, 1 — — force ree and oh dro, 2 What 
General McDowell associate in unhesitatingly ac- 


rescribed for 
cepted for himself, He had no summons to arouse > bim, 7 no guide to con- 
duct him, but the sound of the cannon, Lode nd which he, with his command, 
found his way to the battlefield, where his instincts as a soldier told him both 
his duty —— is argue requi him to be. And it is, no doubt, to his timely 
arrival and eee on in the conflict that we are largely in for 
General — ion that at the close of the day the advantages were 
decidedly on theside of the Federal troops. Had the accused. nati donne aber mg 
impulse that carried General McDowell up the Sudley rings road, made a 
movement 1 the enemy with the vigor and heroism w “the occasion de- 
manded, it is altogether probable 7 5 ery lory of Richepanse would have been 
his, and "the fate of the Austrians thai rebel army. After carefully con- 
sidering all the a which vat been so elaborately arrayed as in the 
way of the on the night of the 27th and throughout the day of the 29th, 
we can not but realize that they shrink away and are scarcely to be named be- 
side those obstacles of darkness, and tempest, and snow, and morass, and Alpine 
pope and frowning batteries which tbe detent of other times and lands 
ve prana apres A sontronted and 1 
But there is one feature of the inaction o 8 the 29th which it is 
especially sorrowful to cont late. How, unrestrained as he ee bw and * — 
the cannonade of the battle in his ears, and its smoke and the d 
ering forces before his eyes, he could, for seven and a half or eight —.— . 
the temptation to plunge into the combat it is difficult to conceive. But this 


alone is not the saddest aspect in which errr 9 itself. This aspect 
is distinctly set forth in 5 third fication of second charge, Colonel 
Marshall states that from gs and 8 9 of the enemy, heard 
on the evening of the zit he every man of h d believed that 
General Pope's army was bein driven fron from thefield. General Morell also says 
that from the sound of the e battle seemed to be receding, which r 
TC 3 forces. The accused, in his Benite 
to Generals McDowell and King, 


speaking of the enemy, says: “ As th 
„the firing of the enem; — 


to have driven our forces ba y n 
Manassas; further justifi 


ours retired, Ihave determined to withdrew to 
cation of this step he adds: “They have red artillery and cavalry and in- 
fantry,and theadvancing masses of dust show the enemy coming in force.” In 
the rnoon, then, of the 29th, it is clear that the conviction was entertained by 
the accused and his officers that our forces were bei ores before the enemy— 
a conviction which, in tones above even the roar artillery, should have 
appealed to his soldier's heart to rush to the rescue; aks heedless of the sum- 
mons, he turned, not toward, but away, from his ‘struggling companions in 
arms, in the direction of Manassas. 

Must we seek an explanation of this want of pathy with the brave men 
who were doing battle hat day in the feelings, as shown by his d tches, which 
unhappily him in reference to the Army of Virginia and its command- 
er wenger ? That army, as he seems to have been a was sent forth notto 

capture Richmond or to occupy the South, but simply to and baffle the 
march of the advancing masses of the 8 while the Army of the Potomac 
was being extricated from the perils that surrounded iton the Peninsula—a 
ice which should not have * a sneer from the accused. It can not be 
improper to add, what the record will sustain me in saying, that, so faras l 
shed upon the subject by the testimony, the Army of Virginia 7 to 
noy rformed the uous and perilous work committed to its hands. 


gn wasbrief, but marked by signal vigor and ability, and animated bya 


spirit which, shrinking from neither toil nor exposure nor danger, bravely 
struck the enemy whenever and wherever it could be found. 

vo oa two general grounds of defense, which apply to all the 
accusations nsthim. They a his general reputation for zeal and 
loyalty; and, secondly, the expression of satisfaction with his conduct which 
General Pope is alleged to have — at Fairfax Court-House on the 2d of Sep- 


tember. 

In reference to the first, the testimony is full and earnest as to his former serv- 
ices and character for faithfulness and efficiency as an officer. The law admits 
such bode payee in criminal ions, because a presumption of innocence arises 


from former good — 2 as 3 by reputation. The presump- 
tion, however, is held to be entitled to little weight except in doubtfal cases. 
Where = comes into conflict with evidence that is both positive and reliable it 
once gives way. 

In regard to the ‘second, Colonel Ruggles testified thatat the close of aconver- 

sation on the 2d of September, at Fairfax Court-House, between General Pope 
the accused, the General e: himself satisfied with his conduct, re- 
ferring, as the witness believed, tothe transactions on which the 5 
are based. Colonel Ruggles admits, however, that he was not a party to 
conversation; that he heard it only in scraps, and endeavored not to hear it at 
all. General Pope, on the other hand. that he was not satisfied, and 
could not have been; and rag the exp n heard by Colonel Rugglesrelated 
to explanations made by the accused as to certain di ng tel s which 
he was understood to Sane sent to General Burnside. In view of the relation 
of these two officers to the conversation, the court, of course, could not hesitate 
to accept the version of General Pope as the true one. Even if Pope 
had himself satisfied, it would not have affected the status of the ac- 
cused before the law. His responsibility was to his Government and coun- 
oy: and not to the commanding general. Norcanany presumption 
is proceeding from the failure of General Pope to prefer charges against the 

3 It . ege to prefer them, but he was not bound to do so. 
He bar any nape ty le duty when, in his official report, he laid these transac- 
tions before his Government for its bacon nan) Yo 

This case has been most vermen? à 

vernmen! 


The’ case is im t. not onya because of the pepo of the charges an 
ty of the o arraigned, but also because of the fact that it enais a 
—.— which lies at the v. 5 of all discipline and of all efficiency 
ihtary this branch oP jurisp p — oi of military obedience. A standard author, 
treating on urisprudence, — Hesitancy in the execution of 
a mili rder is 1 — —— mom circumstances, a serious offense, and 
would su one to 9 pon ighest do actual disobedience is a crime which 
the law has: „and against which isdenounced 


page 165.) The same author con- 
not Nich in derogation of 


ng and instant a — So vital to the military system is 
this subordination of will and action deemed that it is secured by the most solemn 
ions. 


laurels, w! n plucked by unholy han: 
dier who has given to the order of his su or officer a prompt, an 93 
heartfelt su 3 triumphed in the field of duty, even though he may have 
ag on ‘the fiel 
The offenses for which the pleadings = testimony the accused are 
933 neither more nor less 


the vay gravest that a soldier can possibi 
e willful violation of the orders of his 9 general in the midst 


than th 
of momentous and perilous military movements, and the shameful abandon- 


ment of a struggling army which it was his solemn duty to support, in the very 
presence of the enemy and under the very sound of hisartillery, The court was 
preci ad pt to the accused the benefit of all well-founded doubts that at̃ose in 
their in reference either to the fact of disobedience or in reference to the 
measure of criminality that goa pted it; and hence the wae him aok road 
. tions of first charge; and in the „ 
fourth specification oſ second charge was withdrawn. While, however, t 8 
felt that of crimes such as these no officer should foam pies butupon the clear- 
est and most convincing proof of his guilt, they must also have felt that the honor 
of the profession of arms and the most enduring interests of our common Gov- 
ernment and country imperatively demanded that there should be no acquittal 


when that proof had been made. 
J. HOLT, Judge-Advocate-General, 
To the PRESIDENT, 


Mr. BRAGG. I shall object to the printing of the argument of Judge- 
Advocate-General Holt in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to printing 

Mr. BRAGG. I object to the printing of the argument of Judge 
Holt. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is objection to printing in the RECORD 
the argument of Judge Holt. 

Mr. KELLEY. Bay I have as much of it as possible read in the 
time that can be 

Mr. NEGLEY (to Mr. KELLEY). Go on, Judge, I will give you ten 
minutes of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time belongs to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows]. 

Mr. NEGLEY. There are ten minutes reserved belonging to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Michigan. 
Mr. KELLEY. I am aware that the time belongs to the gentleman 
from Michigan 

Mr. STEELE. I would like to raise a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] asked leave, and no objection 
was made at the time. I claim that objection now comes entirely too 
late. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asked leave 


pending his argument. 
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Mr. KELLEY. I opened my argument with a request for leave | charge to the judicial branch, here the legislative branch of Govern- 


Mr. BRAGG. No, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. However, I can better afford to have it excluded on 
the objection of the gentleman from Wisconsin than he can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not submit to the Committee of 
the Whole the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania until he had 
concluded his remarks. . 

Mr. BRAGG. That argument is a libel on humanity, and it shall 
never be printed with my consent. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would most cheerfully yield the balance of my 
time for the reading of the document were I not under obligations to 
other gentlemen to yield some portion of my time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will you permit me to read a brief extract, occupy- 
ing three minutes or five? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. y 

Mr. NEGLEY. I have ten minutes of my time reserved. May I 
not by some understanding yield that time now to my colleague ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ir can not take the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows] off the floor. . 

Mr. NEGLEY, Ido not wish to have that done. I simply ask the 
courtesy of the House, that by unanimous consent I may at this time 
yield, in conection with the time given by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, sufficient time to my colleague for him to read a part of the official 
narrative of this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Michigan has already yielded 
the time desired out of his hour. 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for the which he states. 

Mr. BRAGG. Idislike to be discourteous to my colleague on the com- 
mittee, but by unanimous consent that will not be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania is entitled to 
the time yielded him by the gentleman from Michigan. How much 
time does the gentleman from Michigan yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 2 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand five minutes will be sufficient. 

Mr, KELLEY. I would like as much time as would be “ 
9 NEGLEY ] has yielded to me the ten minutes of time 
which he reserved. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well; I will yield that much time to the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. There will bean understanding,of course, 
that the floor will be yielded to the from igan as soon 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania closed his remarks. 

Mr. . I will take my chances, Mr. Chairman, to get in 
again. I am on the list, in my own right, and I will try to get in then 

paper which I desire to have read. [Applause.] 


Fitz-John Porter. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN R. THOMAS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 17, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and haying under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 67) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No one realizes more than I my utter inability in 
thirty minutes’ time to discuss this question with anything like the full- 
ness with which I would be glad to discuss it if I had sufficient time. 
I find myself met by a further difficulty, and that is to offer anything 
new in this di ion after so many able and elaborate es have 
been made for and against the bill. In the short time to me 
(only thirty minutes, remember) I can only hope to discuss in a most 
cursory manner the salient points of this case, without being able to 
ey details, without being able to read from the evidence adduced 

fore the court-martial, or from the evidence gathered by the Schofield 
board. I can only look at the question as a whole and deal with cer- 
tain prominent features of it. 

In the very outset I find myself confronted by a paradoxical and anom- 
alous state of affairs. We are treated to the delectable spectacle in the 
House of Representatives of the United States Congress attempting, 
without constitutional or legal authority, to change its powers and pre- 
rogatives from legislative to judicial. ‘There has been an i on 
abroad, notonly in this country but throughout the whole world, that 
this Government was divided into three co-ordinate b: thateach 
within its realm was independent, having power under the Constitu- 
tion to deal with the questions which came within its legitimate prov- 
ince. Although judicial subjects under our Constitution are given in 


ment is now attempting to usurp those judicial functions in violation 
of the Constitution by reviewing a case which has been tried by acom- 
petent court in a constitutional manner long after that case had been 
tried and, as it were, rounded up under constitutional authority. 

We have been in the habit of regarding courts as above the ordinary 

of politicians, as above those partisan influences which characterize 
legislative assemblies, and especially the popular branch of Congress, 
Judges are supposed to act upon evidence and law, to be governed by 
the Constitution and to dispassionately and fairly seek the ends of jus- 
tice. But here, with all the prejudices, with all the extraneous influ- 
ence surrounding and controlling this House, we are asked to assume 
the functions of judges and pass upon this case. 

Now, I deny most emphatically the right of Congress to retry Fitz- 
John Porter. I deny the right of to overturn the judgment 
of a constitutional court of the United which has been supposed 
to be and ought to be now and forever at rest. 

The attempt has been made here, not only in this Congress but in 
other Con as well, to wash from Fitz-John Porter the brand of 
infamy which was placed upon him twenty-three years ago. His ad- 
vocates have been parading him here as a patriot who had suffered under 
the stings and unjust malignity of his comrades and peers at that time. 
It is claimed that he was not fairly tried; that there was not an oppor- 
tunity for the serious and earnest investigation of the case; that the 
times were troublous, and the land was full of war, and, therefore, that 
men’s minds could not grasp the subject, could not deal with it fairly 
and dispassionately. But, sir, when we remember the fact that this 


case was not only tried by one of the most distingui bodies of mili- 
tary men that everassembled upon earth, that they gave forty-five days’ 
to its consideration, that it the scrutiny of that illustrious war 


secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, and that it rested beneath the shadow of 
the wing of mercy of Abraham Lincoln, it is safe to say that justice was 
meted out at the time when the minds of men were full of the facts, 
when they had not been dimmed by accumulating years and cares, and 
that those facts led them instinctively to a conclusion. 

Fitz- John Porter a patriot! Where do you the man who so re- 
gards him? In the hearts of the loyal people of this country, in the 
minds of those who loved the flag and our Government, the im: i 
has lasted for more than twenty-three years that Fitz-John Porter was 
anything but a patriot, that in other words he was a traitor to his mili- 
tary commander who represented the flag and the and in 
being a traitor to his commander he was also a traitor to his country. 
The platitudes indulged in here by those who admire and Fitz- 
John Porter will not the opinion in the minds of of 
this country that he merited the punishment meted out to him by the 
court before which he was tried. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the advocates of Fitz-John Porter has to-day 
seen fit not only to traduce the living but to blacken the memory of the 
dead in order to sustain Fitz-John Porter. Maj. Gen. John Pope is 
referred to as the Falstaff of the times, and held up to ridicule. Let 
any one who cares to acquaint himself with the facts look at the history 
of General Pope, a man who graduated with high honors in his class at 
West Point; who was three times brevetted for gallantry on the field in 
Mexico; who lead our armies and won victories for the country when 
he was p y supported; and who was rewarded by his countrymen 
EE T EOE eager pemerted major-general of the 
United States Army, where he credit and honor upon his 
country to this day. 

And yet, sir, Fitz-John Porter, this admitted traitor to his com- 
mander is held up here as the peer of Pope, as a patriot to be honored 
as Pope is honored; honored as one who has received the commenda- 
tion of his countrymen, both those living to-day and those who died 
since the memorable occasion referred to. 

We are admonished, Mr. Chairman, that we should investigate and 
try this case now as a court and without political prejudice. I should 
have been glad, sir, if we could have approached the consideration of 
it in that manner and spirit, believing its result would be only to affirm 
the sentence of condemnation heretofore mounced upon Fitz-John 
Porter. But we find from the very begi g that it has assumed a po- 
litical aspect; that it has been the pet of the Democratic party from the 
time it first showed its head here, receiving the almost unanimous sup- 
port straight along of that party, with one solitary individual excep- 
tion; and by way of recompense that man, the only Democrat who had 
the courage to vote his convictions, was ignominiously defeated by his 

for renomination and re-election. 

We find Porter to-day brought in and exhibited before the country 
in the leading-strings of a cavalry general of the late so-called con- 
federacy. We find the charge upon the public conscience and upon 
the public mind led by General WHEELER, of Alabama, who figured 
quite conspicuously as a confederate cavalry general in the late saenga 
tod the Government. There is no difficulty in finding the fri e 

r 


of Fitz-John Porter. The late confederates have a proper regard 
Fitz-John Porter. They realize that he rendered them an invaluable 
and an inestimable service on that field, and they reward him with 
their votes and their influence accordingly. ‘ 

Every one who has observed the course of the Democratic party, not 
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only during the war, but since, has seen that it has in every way that 
can be imagined by the mind of man, in season and out of season, at- 
tempted to overturn the victories and results of the war. It is not nec- 
essary to enumerate instances nor to go intoa detailed account of all the 
efforts made to wipe out and belittle everything accomplished — — 
Union side of the country, and to emphasize and magnify those ngs 
which were done on the confederate side. It was said on the floor of 
this House that the Democrats were in their fathers’ house, and that 
they had come to stay. Who helped them to enter and stay in their 
fathers’ house? ‘They are here, but they are here because the men 
who were loyal to the flag and country whipped them back into the 
house of their fathers. And now they have come tostay? And, as one 
of their first acts, they propose to reward the man who helped them in 
their day of trouble. É 

Looking into the philosophy which lies beneath the action of the reg- 
ular Army officers during the earlier part of the war, we find this state 
of affairs: on both sides, for the leaders of the army of the rebellion 
were West Point graduates and the leaders of the forces on our side were 
West Point graduates; and we remember that the teachings and the in- 
fluences of West Point in ante-bellum days were of the most aristocratic 
character. The graduates of that institution are commanders of men 
and they look with contempt upon those beneath them. Very natu- 
rally then they were pro- slavery men. Theylookeduponslavery as right. 
If you analyze their conduct and the impulses by which they were gov- 
erned you will see they hoped to hold the putting down of the rebellion 
in their own grasp—to settle it under an armistice, giving greater guar- 
antees to slavery. But when the rebellion reached its greatest propor- 
tions and the Government began to lay its iron hand upon the insur- 
gents with the evident intention of suppressing the rebellion, then the 
disaffection of Fitz-John Porter and men of his ilk began to manifest 
itself. The people awoke to the fact that the country must be saved, 
that the flag was in danger, that the existence of the Government was 
in peril. We saw men like Fitz-John Porter sent to the rear. We saw 
men who were willing to save the country without slavery brought to 
the fore. John Pope had been known as an anti-slavery man; he was 
known as an abolitionistand was hatedaccordingly; and when brought 
to command the Army of Virginia he was atonce ee sectors’ 
Democrats in Congress and out of Congress, in the Army and out of the 
Army. 

The distinguished services rendered by Fitz-John Porter before the 
events complained of, and for which he was tried, show that he was a 
gallant soldier indeed. It is known that he was educated at public 

that he was commissioned an officer in the Army, that he sus- 
an unblemished reputation up to a certain point when political 
prejudices entered the Army and affected him the same as political in- 
fiuences affected other men. Therefore I say he was not willing to see 
the country saved under an anti-slavery man like John Pope when a 
pro-slavery leader like McClellan had been deposed or had ceased to 
command. Then I say that if not a traitor to his country by overt act 
of treason he was a traitor to his country in this, that it is con- 
clusively that he disobeyed proper orders and was unfaithful to his su- 
perior officer, General Pope. 

Admit, if you please, for the sake of the argument, that Pope blun- 
dered. Admit, if you please, that at the time he was incompetent. 
Still under military law, under the law of the land, he was Porter’s 
superior; and it was Porter’s duty to obey his orders implicitly and 
without question. It is said that Porter being a corps commander had 
certain discretionary powers, that he had a right to exercise a certain 
discretion. I want any one to show me where he ever tried, where he 
ever made the slightest effort to obey the orders which he complained 
were physically impossible of execution. It is said that he hada right 
to use his discretion. Let us illustrate it. We will take a common il- 
lustration. Suppose a constable and arrests a man without a war- 
rant, eee oy ee. with the commission of some crime. Any one knows 
the constable has the right to make such an arrest, yet every lawyer knows 
that he makes the arrest at his peril, and unless the man is convicted, 
he is liable for trespass and false imprisonment, and so a military com- 
mander if he sees fit to use his discretion must take the consequences 
with it. Porter used his discretion and he reaped the reward. And 
now let him rest in peace. 

The promotion or the appointment of Fitz-John Porter to a position 
in the regular Army would be the rewarding of one who was an enemy 
to his country and an enemy to liberty. He it was that staid the 
tide of victory when it was turning in his country’s favor. His resto- 
ration would be an insult to the living officers who fought from the 
beginning to the end of the war. It would be an outrage to the dead 
who fell in their country’s defense. It would be an outrage to those 
dead soldiers who sleep the sleep that knows no waking and are em- 
balmed in the mantle of their country’s patriotic pride and affection. 

In conclusion, for my time is well-nigh consumed, I can only say that 
I protest against the passage of this bill, first, on the ground that I be- 
lieve it to be unconstitutional; secondly, I protest against it on account 
of the wrong of honoring the man who was tried and condemned by his 
peers and associates when the facts were fresh in their memory and 
when all the evidence was beforethem. I protestagainst it because the 
restoration of Fitz-John Porter shows on its face an infamous attempt 
to blacken the memory of Lincoln, of Stanton, of Garfield, and the other 


members of the court-martial by declaring their judgment erroneons, and 
influences by which they were surrounded and governed impure, unjust, 
and unpatriotic. 

The advocates of Fitz-John Porter try, but they never can ob- 
literate from the minds of the people of this country that Abraham 
Lincoln, James A. Garfield, Edwin M. Stanton, and the other officers 
and men who their duty in the suppression of the rebellion 
were patriots, and that Fitz-John Porter was a traitor. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 


Subtreasury at Louisville, Ky. 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT S. WILLIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
- In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


: Saturday, March 6, 1886. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
general debate— 

Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the early part of the present session I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 902) for the establishment of a subtreasury at Louisville, 
Ky. The object in view is so important, both to the general public 
and to the people whom I have the honor to represent, that I have felt 
called upon to present some of the reasons for the passage of the bill. 

ORIGIN OF THE SUBTREASURY SYSTEM. 

A brief reference to the origin of the subtreasury system may not be 
out of place. The first United States bank was used as a depository. 
Legislation, however, making that institution a depository first occurred 
in 1816 in the charter of the second United States bank. Prior to that 
time and after 1833, when Jackson removed the public funds the vari- 
ous State banks were also used. The financial crisis of 1814, as well 
as that of 1837, brought ruin to the State banks and consequent loss 
tothe Treasury, which was their chief depositor. Finally, after an ex- 
citing political contest, a divorce of banks and States was effected in 
1840, bui» in 1841. Afterward, when public attention was 
drawn to Texas and the Mexican war, the independent treasury act was 
re-enacted in 1846, and has since remained in force, 

The as created in 1846 has been since but slightly modified. 
In the exigencies of the first war loan in 1861 deposits were again an- 
thorized to be pone in certain State banks. The only other change 
took place on the organization of the national banks in 1864, at which 
time power was given to the Secretary of the Treasury to designate cer- 
tain of the national banks as depositories of public funds. Observi 
however, a distinction between different kinds of Government funds, it 
forbids that “receipts from customs’’ shall go into any national-bank 
depository, but authorizes receipts from internal revenue and other 
sources. 

DEPOSITORIES OF PUBLIC MONEY. 

The act of June 3, 1864, indieates a very decided departure from the 
policy of 1846, which demanded the total tion of the Treasury 
from the banks. Under the act of 1846, none of the public money 
was to be ited with any banking institution whatever. A com- 
plete separation of the Government from all banking institutions was 
the principle of the bill. The deposit of the revenues in the banks 
was not, in the opinion of the Congress which passed that bill, placing 
them actually and bona fide in the Treasury; and permission to the 
banks to use the deposits in their banking business and various opera- 
tions was in its opinion an employment of the revenue which exposed 
it to hazard and loss; and was substantially a loan of all public moneys 
on deposit to the several institutions. The experience of the Govern- 
ment up to that time had been a very disastrous one. The losses aris- 
ing from such deposits were estimated in the report 
Department on 11th February, 1881, at the enormous sum of $15,492,- 
000. In the same report of the Secretary of the Treasury the total loss 
in 1879 to the people through the existence of the banks and the use 
of bank paper was computed at 8365, 451, 497. 

SUBTREASURIES NOW IN EXISTENCE AND THEIR HISTORY. 

The act of August 6, 1846, authorized the establishment of subtreas- 
uries at four places: New York, Boston, Charleston, and Saint Louis. 
These were for the receipt, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement’? 
of public funds, and were also by section 6 authorized to act as pension 
agents. The mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans were also, by the 
act, to be used for the same purposes. By the acts of February 12, 1873, 
these mints and the one at San Francisco were formally designated sub- 
treasuries. On the 15th of June, 1870, a sub was established 
at Baltimore, and on the 3d of March, 1873, Cincinnati and Chicago were 
3 to the list. In 1876, the subtreasury at Charleston was discon- 
tinu 

The whole monetary transactions of the Government are now con- 
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ducted through the office of the United States Treasurer, one hundred 
and forty-one national bank depositories, and the nine assistant treas- 
urers at New York, Boston, Ebana ph Baltimore, Saint Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Francisco. 

NECESSITY FOR AN ADDITIONAL SUBTREASURY. 


The statement of population and business since the establishment of 
the last subtreasury could be presented as conclusive reasons for fur- 
ther facilities in this direction. At that time the total revenues of the 
Government were only twenty-six millions against three hundred and 
twenty-four millions last year. It is, however, unnecessary to refer to 
such statistics. The official reports of the Government for several years 
past clearly set forth the necessity for an additional subtreasury and 
urgently demand the relief afforded by the pending bill. 

As far back as the year 1882 we find from the report of the Secretary 
of the that there were in the subtreasury at New York about 
$19,000,000 in standard silver dollars while the subtreasury and mint 
at San Francisco held nearly $41,000,000. The Secretary assigns as the 
reason for not bringing away a part of these silver dollars from San 
Francisco that there was no unsatisfied call for them elsewhere and 


the expense of carriage is great, never less than 1 per cent. 
Besides that— 


He continues— 


the vaults on this sideare inconveniently taxed in the storage of what is here. 
Indeed, the storage capacity of the mints and other vault room of the Govern- 
ment is everywhere severely taxed. There were on hand in the subtreasury on 
November 1, 1882, $26,884,337.62 of fractional silver coin. In all, there were 2,400 
tons of silver coin stored in the public vaults. If the coinage of standard silver 
dollars is keptup * * * it will be a serious question where the Treasury De- 


partment will find, in public F room therefor. (Report of Sec- 
retary of the rennara for year ending June 30, 1882, page 12.) 25 

In the following year, 1883, the Secretary again called attention to 
the subject in the following words: 

The accumulation of standard silver dollars in the custody of this Department 
at the date of its last annual report was such as to cause serious inconvenience, 
actual ney ve, forthe want of safe storage room. The vaults owned and 


hired by the jury are still heavily taxed for room, and frequent transfers 
must be made, at risk and cost. 


The Treasurer in his report for the same year states: 


‘The vaults of the Treasury offices are taxed to their utmost capacity to con- 
tain the funds of the Treasury, including the $114,576,04 in standard dollars aud 
$26,792,519.83 in fractional silver coin. Frequent transfers of such coin are neces- 
sary from an office that has become filled to its capacity to some office in which 
vault room can be found, 


Upon these statements Congress authorized the construction ofa large 
vault, with the capacity of forty-five million standard dollats, in the 
Treasury building at Washington, and of another, with the capacity for 
twenty-eight millions, in the treasury office at New Orleans. These 
additional accommodations were inadequate to the demands of the pub- 
lic service, and in the next year after their construction the Secretary 
of the Treasury again calls the attention of Congress in the following 
words: > 


Attention is again invited to the crowded condition of the vaults in the sub- 
Seya eoep. occasioned by the great accumulation of standard silver dollars 
and fractional silver coins. The new vault just completed in the office 
of the Treasurer of the United States at Wash n is the only one now avail- 
able for further storage, the new vault at New Orleans being needed for the stor- 
age of silver accumulated at that point and that coined at the mint in that city. 
è * * The assistant treasurer at San Francisco has reported that his vaults 
are nearly full, and that there is no further apace in his office available for the 
erection of another vault, He recommends the purchase of adjoining property 
for the purpose of providing additional vault room. 

There are also many millions of standard silver dollars in the mint at San Fran- 
ciseo which encumber the vault required to accommodate the current coin- 
age. (Report of Secretary of the for year ending June 30, 1881, page 33.) 


NECESSITY FOR ANOTHER SUBTREASURY AS SHOWN BY THE LATEST OFFICIAL 
REPORTS. 


The latest reports of the Department are very clear as to the neces- 
sity of another subtreasury. The Secretary of the Treasury in his last 
report states: 


The mo transactions of the Government have been conducted through 
the offices of the Treasurer of the United States, nine assistant treasurers, and 
one hundred and forty-one mal-bank depositaries. 

The receipts of the Government, amounting during the fiscal year, as 
shown by warrants, to the sum of $568,887,009.38 ($215,196,503 of which were on 
account of loans, United States notes, and certificates and conversion of refund- 
ing certificates), deposited as follows: 


In the Treasury and subtreasuries.. 
In national-bank depositories Sapte — 117,676,014 29 
Owing to the! movement of moneys caused by the exchange of standard 
silver dollars for silver certificates, the deposits of legal-tenders in exchange for 
like certifleates, and the e e of fractional silver coin, the duties of the 
officers and employés of the different subtreasuries have greatly increased, and 
J would, therefore, recommend that inquiry be made by Congress as to the pre- 
sent condition of these offices, and such method of relief be adopted as may be 
— popan (Report of Secretary of the Treasury for the year ending June 
, 1885, page 14. 


The Treasurer in his report for the same year, under the head ‘‘stand- 
ard silver dollars,” page 25, says: 

The amount of silver dollars shipped from the Mint to points by express to 
June 30, 1885, was $96,516,067, of which there remained outstanding on that date 
only $38,343,527, as stated above. The cost to the Government of moving these 
coins was $430,313.76, an average of $4.46 per $1,000. 

The average rate per $1,000 from the several mints was as follows: 


8451. 210, 995 09 


From Philadelphia.. $3 9 
From New Orleans. 221 
From Carson City. 14 47 
From San Franc’ - 92 


The vaults in the mint at New Orleans are À become filled with dollars, it 


brane ar gy eee Diagn e to the vault in the Treasury 
Department. In order to avoid the payment of a large sum for this transfer, 
$10,400,000 were safely moved by means of United States naval vessels in Sep- 
tember last, at an expense which saved the Government about $40,000. There 
was also moved by mail from San Francisco the sum of $12,800,000 in 

old coin without any expense to the Government except the transportation 

‘om the post-office to the subtreasury. 

Special contracts have been made with the express companies to transport to 
Washington or New York $10,000,000 in silver from San Francisco and $3,700,000 
from Carson City, at the rate of $$ per — — ee ex 000 from New Orleans 

fer 


to Washington, at $ per $1,000; also, for 
from San Francisco and of $900,000 from 


tory banks. 
If the edinage of silver dollars is to continue, a new vault will be needed in 

New York city, and additional vault room in the Treasury building at Wash- 

ington. 

Tue following table shows the amount of standard silver dollars and of frac- 

tional silver coin in each office of the Treasury on September 30, 1835, and on 

that date last year: 


Standard silver dollars. | Fractional silver coins, 
Office. 
September | September | September | Se ber 
30, 1884. 30, 1885. 30, 1884. „1885. 
9 $198, 405 67 | $264, 
Vashington ........... 274 
assistant Treasurer Uni- * se 
ed States: 
474,097 45 538, 935 70 
š 1,512, 701 05 393, 974 00 
. 8, 848, 157 00 4. 147, 010 00 
Cincinnati 132, 063 00 149,725 00 
New Orleans.. 713, 977 27 719, 80 
New York... 8, 877, 504 65 954, 122 32 
Philadelphia... 3,690,270 00 | 3,631,380 00 
San Francisco... 7,776,797 77 | 7,496,281 80 
2,098,100 00 | 2,237,080 00 
RRT TEETAR 1 40 98 
13, 630 58 7,047 76 
25 52 
34.777 72 51,523 89 
San Francisco... 34, 214 88 11, 452 74 
United States Assay- 
Office: 
Boisé City. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Helena, 
New York 
Saint Louis. 
otal. . . 142,431, 407 
Add amount in transit 
between offices...... 10,000 | 11,069,000 | 71,886 78 .. seneee 
142, 441, 407 |, 495, 885 83 776 $4 
Deductamountrequired mn 
to fill orders unpaid 91, 998 19, 170 20 76,425 40 


165, 431, 083 29,476, 715 63 | 23,526,351 44 


The foregoing official statements require no explanation or comment. 
They are, I submit, sufficient of themselves to justify action by this 
Congress, and are indeed presented to us with that view. The force of 
the suggestion is, however, increased when we'find, upon further ex- 
amination of the last official reports, that not only are the subtreasu- 
ries of the country overcrowded both with funds and with work, but 
that the Department has been compelled against its own judgment and 
against the law to permit the mints and assay offices to be used as sub- 
treasuries. 

UNLAWFUL STORAGE OF BULLION AND COIN IN MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES, 

This phase of the question has been fully presented, both by the 
Treasurer and the Director of the Mint. From the statementappended 
to the last Treasurer’s report it will be seen that the Treasurer is charged 
in the account with $148,504,628.77 held in the mintsand assay offices as 
a bullion fund. While receiving daily reports from these offices, show- 
ing the changes in the fund, he has, as heshowsin his last report, page 15— 

No means of verification except by calling pen another bureau; the condi- 
tion of these offices has never been examined heretofore by any one represent- 
ing the Treasury, The results of the annual examinations made under the direc- 
tion of the Mint Bureau are not communicated to the Treasurer, and these ex- 
aminations are therefore not sufficient, itis submitted, to confirm the statement 
that the funds are held as represented. 

If these prudent suggestions of the Treasurer are not sufficient to in- 
duce action on the part of Congress I would call attention to the fol- 
lowing forcible presentation of the matter by the Director of the Mint. 
In his last report, page 32, referring to the improper use of the mints 
and assay offices, he states: 

STORAGE OF BULLION AND COIN IN MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES, 
The mints of the United States were never designed to be repositories either 
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of large stocks of bullion or of coin. This is indicated by the small — and 
number of their original vaults, The best of these in the mint at Ph elphia 
are very as in design and in safety appliances. Indeed, all of the institu- 
tions, as far as I am informed, with the exception of the mint at San Francisco, 
are supplied with vaults the security of which mainly depends upon the integ- 
— e . J)%700600000000000000W060WGWGGWGGGGGGG eT Dnene® 
and emplo; y ` 

But, a6 matter of: fact, still further dependence is on the legal preser- 
vation of public order and the efficiency of local pelle. Confidence in such 
. as distinguished from structural, means of security seems happily to, 

ve suffered no relax from serious disturbances of public order. Yet it may 
well be asked should even this long immunity from popular violence be ac- 
cepted as a guarantee against the 8 of any future occurrence of the kind 
in large cities like New York, Phi Iphia, and New Orleans? Or should in- 
deed such immunity in the past serve as a justification on the part of the Gov- 
ernment for not exhausting all practicable structural means for the safe custody 
inthe mints not only of their regular store, but also of coin, for which the Treas- 

and subtreasuries at present offer buta scant asylum? 

e demand upon the mints for facilities for the storage and safe custody of 
bullion and coin mes more and more urgent as their available capacity be- 
comes taxed through the accumulation, especially of coin, of which the Treas- 
nry and subtreasuries of the United States are unable to relieve these institu- 
tions, through similar exigencies on their own part, or through considerations 
of expense attending every movement of specie. 

Regarding the mintsand assay offices in their true character as mannfactur- 
ing — in faide and, on the other hand, the subtreasuries as the proper re- 
positories of the finished product of the mints, there seems to be no reason, ex- 
cept that of absolute necessity, for continuing to charge the several mints with 
the custody of specie over and above what is necessary for the prompt payment 
of depositors, as provided by section 3545 of the Revised Statutes, u, us a 
matter of fact the vault ber gee of the several mints has been provided only 
within limits apportioned, first, to the storage of stocks of bullion, small in 
amount as compared with such stocks as are now carried under the special re- 

uirements for the coinage of the standard silver dollar; and, second, to rela- 
tively small stocks of coin. Especially is this the case since the action of the 
Department in dividing the coinage of the standard silver dollars between the 
two Eastern mints. 

As the storage and safe custody of coin for obvious reasons call for the pa 
est possible degree . is given to the stock of coin, and only 
secondary consideration to that of silver bullion. This is of so 8 a charac- 
ter as sometimes to be left unduly exposed. At the mintat Philadelphia thefts 
of fine bars have occurred, as above reported, on two separate occasions during 
the last fiscal year, throi want of sufficient protection, 

The lack of ample security at the mints under the necessity of make-shifts to 
provide even a tolerably safe storage, becomes a source of great anxiety to the 
0 rs in cl „the requirements of whose original trusts are seen to be 
greatly exceede 175 the additional responsibility as custodians of vast sums of 
public moneys. When, too, it is remembered that the vaults provisionally ar- 
ran; to meet the present emergency for the storage of coin are far from what 
they should be as such repositories, the accountability of the officers in the mints 
becomes one which in strict justice should not be imposed, Some of the pro- 
visional vaults, which I have personally examined, in the most active mint in 
the country, are scarcely more than closets or ordinary cellars opening into 
workshops, thoroughfares, and dark recesses, and depending more on neigh- 
boring traffic for security than on any structural security of their own. 

The vaults of the assay office at New York, while not severely taxed for the 
storage of silver bullion, are also far from what they should be under the ro- 
quirements of its business, to keep on hand very large amounts of gold bullion 
in the form of stamped ingots, 


It thus appears by official report that all the subtreasuries through- 
out the country and at Washington are overburdened with coin and bull- 
ion, and that the mints and assay offices, institutions not directly set 
apart for such purpose, have been used for the storage of bullion and 
coin. The hazard, inconvenience, and expense resulting from this con- 
dition of things are fully set forth in the reports which I have read. 
If, therefore, the necessity for another subtreasury rested solely upon 
the inadequacy of accommodations at the disposal of the ment it 
would be fully recognized by Congress. I need not call attention to the 
fact, however, that such inadequacy of accommodations is insignificant 
as compared with the demands of business and commerce throughout 
the country. It is unnecessary to go into statistics upon this point. If 
forty yedrs ago six subtreasuries were deemed necessary for the proper 
conduct of the pecuniary affairs of the Government, will it be doubted 
that additional facilities should be furnished to-day when our popula- 
ron is threefold greater and our wealth has increased more than twenty- 
old? 

FACTS GOVERNING THE LOCATION OF SUBTREASURY. 

Conceding, then, the necessity for another subtreasury, where should 
it be located? What considerations should operate in determining this 
question? I submit that the most material points would be geograph- 
ical position, accessibility to surrounding country, distributing power, 
amount and character of present and prospective collections and dis- 
bursements of public moneys, 

The briefest reference to the facts will, I am satisfied, convince this 
House that the city which I have the honor to represent more fully 
28 up to these requirements than any other place in the United 

tates. * 
GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF LOUISVILLE, 

Louisville, the metropolis of Kentucky, is located on an elevated and 
beautiful plain at the falls of the Ohio River, 368 miles from its mouth. 
Its area is 18 square miles. It is laid out with great regularity, the 
principal streets running parallel with the river and being intersected 
with others at right angles. It has a population, in connection with 
the cities around the falls, of over 200,000, and is fast increasing in 
numbers and wealth. The rapidity of this numerical increase may be 
seen from the statement that since 1850 its population has trebled. A 
single glance at the map will make it evident that the position oceu- 
yea by Louisville is of peculiar importance with reference to the great 
eature lines of the continent. ` 

The Mississippi River system is the key to the continent; those parts 


which lie beyond its borders are either limited area, or their severe con- 
ditions of climate make them relatively of minor importance, In this 
system the State of Kentucky, and Louisville, its chief city, occupy a 
most important place. The western border of our State is only 1,070 
miles from the mouth of the Mississippi, while its eastern boundary is 
within 500 miles of the Atlantic ports. The special feature of position 
to be considered in measuring the importance of the location of Louis- 
ville, is its central place with reference to the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the advantages it has from its extended contact with the river sys- 
tem ofthat valley. It is by water 598 miles below Pittsburgh, 132 miles 
below Cincinnati, 368 miles above Cairo, 607 miles above Memphis, 1,377 
miles above New Orleans, and 558 miles from Saint Louis. Situated mid- 
way between the Gulf of Mexico and the northern lakes, and also be- 
tween the eastern and western and the North American mount- 
ains, Louisville becomes the focal point of the great Mississippi Valley. 
The extent, fertility, and boundless resources of that valley in agricult- 
ural and mineral wealth need not be here upon, nor is it ne- 
cessary to refer to the importance of its future destiny whether from a 
political or commercial standpoint. 

But not only is Louisville in the heart of the Mississippi Valley, but it 
is also in the heart of the valley of the Ohio, a valley without doubt 
comprising a larger quantity of fertile land, and a more extensive and 
diffused interior navigation, together with a more salubrious climate 
than in any other portion of the temperate zone on the globe. It com- 
prehends an area of 201,720 square miles, which is about double that of 
France, more than twice that of Great Britain, and nearly as much as 
Germany. Its internal navigation is over 5,000 square miles, with 
access to navigation on the t northern lakes of 82,750 square miles, 
The resources of the finest iron and lead ore and salt are stretched over 
this section of the United States in a profusion unequaled in the world. 
This valley of the Ohio extends from latitude 40° 297 north to latitude 
34° 12/ north, and in an eastern and western direction it stretches from 
the head of the Ohio River to its mouth; that is, from 78° 2” west, 
from Greenwich, to 89° 2/ west. This valley is destined to become the 
greatest source of these productions that require cheap labor and cheap 
food in the world, and its population in the near future will undoubt- 
edly equal that of the oldest-settled areas in the great European States. 
Thus centrally located with reference to the great valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio, I submit it to the judgmentof my colleagues on this 
floor whether in geographical position the city which I have the honor 
to represent does not possess special advantages, 


ACCESSIBILITY, 


While possessing these advantages, by reason of its geographical posi- 
tion, Louisville bas direct water communication and railroad facilities 
for reaching the remotest parts of these great valleys. She has a river 
frontage of 12 miles, and a river trade in the South and in the West 
combined of over 12,000 miles. There are no less than thirty naviga- 
ble rivers accessible by the steamers from her wharves and tributary 
to her commerce. With her river facilities she has opened avenues of 
trade to a vast and wealthy domain, comprising sixteen States, with a 
population of over 7,000,000 people. Her immediate communications 
with her own State are also direct and numerous. Of the one hundred 
and seventeen counties in the State of Kentngky one hundred and eight 
can be reached by water or railroad communication. The successful 
completion of the Eads jetties will, with proper improvement of the 
river, within a few years bring within easy access ships of the a 
tonnage. The invaluable advantages of river communication, whichin 
consequence of the mildness of theclimate is never interrupted for more 
than ten or fifteen days in the year, in floating to her doors in the greatest 
abundance salt, coal, and lumber, will be readily perceived. 

This system of railroad gives easy communication with every point 
of the compass, The Louisville and Nashville and Great Southern, the 
most important of the trunk lines of railroad in the South, and second 
only to the Mississippi River, its total mileage being 3,600 miles of 
Southern roads, including the line to Cincinnati under one manage- 
ment, that road laid with steel rails on the main stem, is the great 
through line from the Southern States to the Eastern and Northern 
markets, and is to the South what the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania railways are to the trade of the Northeast and West. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad connects Louisville directly with 
Newport News on the Atlantic coast, 729 miles distant, with the South- 
ern Pacific and Mexican Central Railroads; the Chesapeake, Ohio and 
Southwestern Railroad, a continuation of the Chesapeake and Ohio road, 
opens up a direct line of communication with the southwestern portion 
of the State of Kentucky, abounding in choice iron and coal beds and 
forests of splendid timber. 

The Louisville Short Line, running through Kentucky, reaches Cin- 
cinnati and thence all the railroad communication of the North. The 
Ohio and Mississippi leaves Louisville and makes the same connection 
with Cincinnati as the latter road but upon the opposite side of the 
river. It also connects Louisville with Saint Louis. The Jeffersonville, 
Madison, and Indianapolis Railroad connects Louisville with all East 
and West lines and with Chicago, as also does the Louisville, New Al- 
bany, and Chicago. The Louisville, Evansville, and Saint Louis Rail- 
road runs through southern Indiana and southern Illinois, 260 miles to 
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Saint Louis, and the Cincinnati Southern is connected with Louisville 
through the Louisville and Nashville road. 

From this brief sketch it will beseen that the railway system of Ken- 
tucky gives her direct communication with all parts of the country by 
trunk lines, and, taken in connection with her unparalleled river system, 
it is clear that but few, if any, of the cities on the continent are more 
accessible or ter facilities for transportation. As an illus- 
tration of the advantages resulting from this it may be stated that at the 

t time the freight rates from the Lower Ohio to Liverpool will per- 
mit the profitable shipment ofthe cannel coal and the native ores direct 
to Europe with one transshipment at New Orleans. A detailed state- 


ment this point could be made which would conclusively demon- 
stratethisfact. It is to be noted, too, thatitis possible for many months 
in each year to bring ships of to the landing points on the 


large 

Ohio River and load them for direct trade for Europe. It may also be 
noticed that the cost of transportation by water being lower than by rail 
in most countries, is particularly cheap on the Mississippi River and 
its principal tributaries, for the reason that coal is lower than in any 
other country, as is also timber for boat-building. Moreover, there are 
no tolls on the steamers, and the currents near the shore are generally 
slow, admitting of easy ascent. 

The last census shows that the center of population is in the State of 
Kentucky, and Louisville is near that center. The density of popula- 
tion surrounding Louisville may be realized from the following state- 
ment: Within a radius of 300 miles of Louisville there are eleven million 
people; that is within half a day’s journey for the most remote of this 
vast population live one-fifth of the entire population of the United 
States. This 300 miles radius, sweeping around Louisville as a center, 
traverses in every direction only land, and land occupied by a full pop- 
wation on every side. Such a circle about the most crowded seaport 
is half, and in many cases more than half, water. Such a circle farther 
West embraces large areas of unpeopled lands and uncultivated waste. 
Such a circle farther North takes in the waters of the great lakes and 
the thinly-peopled lands of the far North. Such a circle circumscribed 
about Louisville not only holds within its circumference the largest 
population of any like circle around any city, but it embraces sections 
of all the various productive belts delineated on the census maps of 
ductive areas. Every color indicative of peculiar production on 
the census maps is found within the circumference described around 
Louisville by this remarkable radius, and hardly an appreciable sec- 
tion of this circle is, as we have seen, without direct railroad or water 
connection with Louisville, whether it lies to the north, the south, east, 
or west. 

The bearings of the above facts upon the question involved in the pend- 
ing bill will be readily seen. Granting that other points may be nearer 
the supply of bullion, their remote communication with the country to 
be supplied with coin from the sub must be taken into consid- 
eration. The coin is not only to be received but it is to be distributed, 
and the latter is much more important from every standpoint than the 
former. At San Francisco, New Orleans, and o places where sub- 
treasuries are now i the coin must be largely distributed as 


an article of freight chiefly, and, of course, at an to the Govern- 
ment. How E CEDEO AIAR cinemas w from the official 
re} Should coin ited in a subtreasury at Louisville need to 


be sent to other points the extended facilities by river and rail will en- 
able this to be promptly and cheaply done. 


LOUISVILLE AS A DISTRIBUTING POINT. 


The above facts also set clearly forth the advantages of Louisville as 
à distributing point. While at many cities the coin would be distrib- 
uted at an expense to the Government, the particular products of the 
State of Kentucky, the extensive business and manufa ing interests 
of the city of Louisville would secure its distribution through the nat- 
ural channels of trade without such expense. The briefest reference 
to well known facts will illustrate and confirm this statement. 

There are in Louisville one thousand three hundred and fifty-two 
manufacturing establishments in active operation, which have an in- 
vested capital of $40,000,000 and a commercial credit for five times that 
sum. These employ over twenty-four thousand workmen and put in 
the market annually finished wares amounting to more than $60, 000, 000. 
Some of the leading branches contributing to this magnificent total I 
will call attention to. In the manufacture of furniture, both in point 
of quantity and quality, Louisville is the second city in the United 
States, having a capital invested of over $2,000,000, and employing over 
two Sica operatives, and sending its manufactured goods of this 
kind to all parts of the South and West. It turns out au annual product 
of between two and three million dollars. The price of timber ſor 
. is lower here than in any other lumber market in the 
world. 

Louisville is also one of the leading pork- packing cities of the country, 
having a capital invested in the pork and ham trade of nearly 83, 000, 000. 
It is the largest plow manufacturing city in the world, the united capa- 


ity of the Falls 23 tanneries, 17 being located in the city of Louisville. 
These tanneries represent an invested capital of $2,500,000, and their 
annual business is over $5,000,000 


Louisville furnishes the largest supply market in the world for sole 
leather, it being in greater demand and bringing higher prices than 
the product of any other market in the world. In the article of jeans 
and jeans clothing the annual sales in our city are 5,500,000 yards, rep- 
resenting over $1,500,000. One hundred and twenty tons per diem of 
cast gas and water pipe are manufactured, or 30,000 tons per annum. 
The capacities of our manufactories in that direction are 180 tons per 
diem. Other divisions of iron work aggregate a manufactured product 
of $8,000,000 per annum. The largest pla works in the United 
States are located around the falls, one being located in Louisville and 
the other and larger in New Albany. The works in New Albany cover 
very nearly 30 acres of ground, and cost over $2,000,000, affording em- 
employment to fifteen hundred men. 

The paper-mills of Louisville employ a capital of $1,000,000. Its 
architectural foundries are now doing Government work for custom 
houses at Columbus, Chicago, Saint Louis, and other cities, competing 
with home firms at these points. The boot and shoe trade amounts 
to $6,000,000 annually. The capacity of the flour mills in the city 
is 1,000 barrels per day, one of these being the largest in the world. 
Pig-iron is cheaper and in greater abundance than in any other place 
in the United States, it being the market point to a large extent of the 
Alabama and other Southern irons, and is the largest storeage point 
for iron in America. There are eight cement mills with $1,000,000 
invested in them, manufacturing 830,000 barrels of cement annually, 
which finds a market all over the country. The sales of tobacco from 
January 1, 1885, to January 1, 1886, amounted to over 127,000 hogs- 
heads—the value of which was between twelve and thirteen millions of 
dollars. Louisville is also the largest market on the continent for fine 
whiskies, and millionsof dollars are invested inits manufacture. Some 
idea may be formed of the vast business in this direction from the state- 
ment that the revenue from this source and from tobacco last year 
amounted to over $7,000,000. To these two branches of business I will 
presently refer more at as they have a direct and intimate con- 
nection with the question I am discussing. 

In nine of the foregoing industries Louisville leads the world. I 
refer to tobacco, jeans and jeans clothing, cast gas and water pipe, 
pors live-stock, cement, fine sole leather, plate glass, and fine whis- 

ies. These branches of trade illustrate the commercial Ren ee 
and tly wi communications which Loui e has, 
and which the desired distribution of Government funds could 
be effected readily and without expense. 
OPERATIONS OF BANKS AND CLEARING-HOUSE OF LOUISVILLE. 


Aside from being a commercial and industrial center of acknowledged 


size and im equal to other cities where subtreasuries are now 
established, Louisville is fast becoming a very important financial cen- 
ter. Its ing institutions now number twenty-four, employing 


$8,871,300 of capital. These, Louisville being a national banking re- 
serve city, are daily opening new accounts with correspondents from 
Western and Central Kentucky and Tennessee, Southern Indiana and 
Illinois, Western Alabama and Georgia, and a large part of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Texas. The radius of terri in direct financial re- 
lation with Louisville is growing in size every day. 

As an evidence of this steady and uniform expansion, and as a further 
index of its commercial condition, I call attention to the ex of the 
Louisville clearing-house for the past nine years, which were as follows: 

Aer, — eee eee $149, 587, 212 


with the first year of specie payments, there 
is a gain in clearings of $90,095,565, 
REVENUE COLLECTED AT LOUISVILLE DURING PAST YEAR, 

The objects to be secured by the establishment of subtreasunes is de- 
fined by the act of 1846 to be fourfold—(1), the receipt (2), safe-keeping 
(3), transfer and (4), disbursement of public funds. In the light of the 
facts which I have already presented, it will not be denied that the 
last three of these can be accomplished as fully at Louisville as at any 
city in the Union. It remains to consider what ‘‘ receipts’? of public 
funds at that city is to be annually expected. However centrally lo- 
cated a city may be, however great its facilities for wide distribution 
and cheap transportation, it is still more important to know what are 
its Government receipts. 

The internal-revenue collections for the year 1885 in the nine States 
where subtreasuries are now located, as stated on page 8 of the last 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, are as follows: 


IIlinois —. $2, 774, 384 
2.613, 100 
s.. 2, 287, 453 
538, 804 


city of its plow manufactories being over 1,500 per day, these establish- | Missouri. 


ments having an extensive trade in Europe and sending thousands of 
plows every year to that part of the world. Over 200,000 plows and 
50,000 cultivators are annually manufactured. There are in the vicin- 


same period was $14,482,476, the largest amount, therefore, except one, 
in the country. 
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As seen by this statement, the receiptsof this character in Kentucky 
were twenty-eight times as great as over six times as great 
as Massachusetts, over five times as great as California or Maryland, and 
over twice as great as Missouri or Pennsylvania; or, if you add to- 
gether the amounts received from the last five States in the above list, 
the total will be found only $7,500 more than the single State of Ken- 


tucky. 

In veh of these States the subtreasury cities are the financial and 
commercial centers, but this is more true of Louisville than of three- 
fourths of them. If, however, a com is made between the cities 
themselves, the claims of Louisville as a reyenue-paying city will be 
ape Tae oe ean from official reports ( 6, rt In 

e following, as a) m o see page 6, repo - 
ternal Revenue 833 for 1885), were the amounts of internal 
revenue received during the past year at the points designated: 


POE TOES Fons soan tn traces cesiane oe — eee e e 2. 892, 819 
Chicago. 2,774. 381 
Louisville... . 2,342,080 


New York... 
Saint Louis bs 
A comparative idea of the pacar which was actually collected last 
year from the Louisville district from this source may be formed when 
it is known that the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, ’ Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Vermont, and the Territories of Arizona, Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming paid 
last year the aggregate amount of $3,463,195, which is less than half 
that district paid; in other words, this single ct at Louisvillehad 
more than twice as much public business in this direction as eighteen 
States and all the Territories of the Union combined. 

The receipts of the Louisville office are temporarily lessened several 
million dollars per annum by exportation of spirits, but even upon 
present receipts it ranks fourth in importance of the eighty-one offices, 
paying over one-sixteenth of the total amount of internal revenue col- 
lected. 


It will thus be seen that only two of the subtreasury 8 
and Cincinnati— collected more internal revenue than Louisville, 

that the aggregate receipts of four of them Baltimore, San 8 
Boston, and New Orleans hardly equaled that city. 


REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS. 

The total ordinary receipts of the Government for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1885, were $323,690,706; of these the receipts, excluding 
customs and d internal revenue, were $28,812, 578. pig the last two 
sources the receipts were— 


From customs (including fees, fines, &.) . . . . . . . . $182, 379, 403 
From internal revenue 112, 498, 725 


1, 970, 722 
538, 814 


Total from customs and internal revenue. 


In other words, overfive-sixths of all the revenues which are paid to the 
Government come from these two sources—customs and internal revenue 
The amount of these, therefore, affords a criterion, at least so far as the 
receipts of public money are concerned, for determining the necessity 
for a su The internal-revenue receipts of the subtreasury 
cities and of Louisville have already been given. The question of cus- 
toms receipts in the interior cities is relatively unimportant in the com- 
parison, as imports have always been largely made at seaboard cities. 

The customs receipts at the three seaboard cities of New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia were respectively $125,493, 472, $19,610,356, and 
812 429,625; total, 8157, 533, 453—deducting which from the whole 


amount ($182, 379, ,403) received from that source will leave $24,845,950 

as the whole amount collected from customs at all the remaining ports 

of entry (interiorand exterior), including the six por ep arsaa Prey 
The revenue receiptsat these six cities haye already been given. Add- 

ing to'these the customs receipts as stated in last report of the Register 

of the Treasury, we will have as the total customs and revenue receipts 

as follows: 


++ $12,151,988 | Saint Louis. #6, 061, 379 
8, 984, 929 4,798, 130 
Cincinnati.. 8, 837,438 | New Orleans... 2 2, 050, 981 


Louisville.. 7, 182, 956 


It thus appears that Lonisville maintains her prominence, collecting 
of both customs and internal revenue more than any one of the last 
three cities, more than the last two combined, and nearly as much as 
two others. In this connection I will state that the increase of customs 
duties at Louisville has been more than 100 per cent. in the last four 
years. The transportation of foreign goods to inland ports without 
appraisement is destined to revolutionize the methods of collecting rev- 
enue in the United States, and will every year increase the business of 
the interior at the expense of the seaboard ports. 


PROSPECTIVE INCREASE OF REVENUES FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


‘This annual increase of revenues from customs Louisville can expect 
in common with all interior ports of entry; but as to its internal rev- 
enues, it not only has precedence now of all but two of the subtreastiry 
cities, but that precedence in the future will be very much greater. 

The chief sources of internal revenue are whisky and tobacco. Both 


294, 878. 128 


of these articles have largely increased in production at Louisville, and 
for well-known causes will continue to enormously increase, and thus 
swell the revenues of the Government at that point. 
By the law of 1878 whiskies are permitted to remain in bond three 

years before paying the tax. Since the of that law with- 
drawals have only been made to meet the wants of trade, and conse- 
quently a large per cent. of whisky has been left in bond, thus cre- 
ating a temporary reduction of the internal revenue within the last 
six years under the operation of thislaw. In 1880 the number of tax- 
able gallons of spirits uced in the Louisville district was 4,651,090. 
In 1881 the number of gallons produced was 14,233,860, thus showing 
in one year an increase of 9,582,770. This enormous increase is owing 
to the increased number of new distilleries and the increased capacity 
of the old ones, and as this increase is permanent the internal revenue 
alone of the Louisville district will hereafter exceed $10,000,000 per 
annum. Except for the exported spirits the revenue from this source 
last year would have been over $9,000,000. 


LOUISVILLE EXCEPTIONAL IN THIS PROSPECTIVE INCREASE OF INTERNAL REY- 
ENUE. 


But it may be asked, are not all districts affected alike by the law of 
and will not this increase be general? An examination of the last 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will answer this ques- 
tion. On page 96 of the report is a table showing by districts 
quantity in taxable. gallons of spirits in warehouse June 30, 1885.” 
From this it aj ong outside of the State of Kentucky the aggre- 
gate numberof gallons in bond at that time was 21,211,143. The total 
number of gallons, including Kentucky, was 54,724,916, which were dis- 
tributed among the different in very “unequal quantities. 

In twenty-one districts, being over one-fourth of the whole number, 
there were no spirits in warehouse at the end of the fiscal year, and 
consequently they are not represented in the Commissioner's statement. 
Of the remaining districts outside of Kentucky, two, Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore, had in nd between three and four million gallons. In 
only six was the number of gallons between one and two millions. In 
thirty-five of the sixty districts enumerated by the Commissioner, that 
is, seventh-twelfths of all, the number of gallons was under a quarter 
ofa million. The State of Kentucky had in bond 33,513,773 gallons, 
being more than three-fifths of the whole amount. The number of 
gallons in the Louisville district is stated at 16,015,190, which, deducting 
one district (the twenty-second) in Pennsylvania and one (the fifth) in 
Tennessee, is more than all the other districts in the United States, includ- 
ing the nine sub-Treasury districts, outside of Kentucky, combined. 
The Louisville districtis, therefore, exceptional. At 90 cents per gallon 
the amount of tax thus ready to be paid from that district on the 30th 
of June last was $14,400,000. Should the recommendations of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue be adopted and the bonded period for spirits be made the same 
as for cigars, beer, and tobacco, this large amount would be increased 
by several millions more from the spirits now fled to foreign ports for 
saleand protection. The estimate, therefore, of $10,000,000 per annum 
from receipts of internal revenue is within the official statements. 


THE LARGEST MARKET FOR TOBACCO AND FINE WHISKIES Li THE WORLD. 


An examination of the report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- | 
enue will show that the proportion of the enormous revenue business 
of Kentucky which is transacted at Louisville, always great, and now 
more than one-half of the whole amount, has been steadily on the in- 
crease. Nor is this surprising to any one familiar with the facts. On 
the 8th of January, 1876, the fourth internal-revenue district, composed 
of fourteen counties, was consolidated with the fifth district. Louisville 
thus became the commercial center of the largest whisky-producing dis- 
trict in the State. The counties of Nelson, Owen, Bullitt, La Rue, 
Marion, Washington, and Anderson, which are included in this district, 
have for half a century been noted for the manufacture of fine whiskies. 
The product of more than one-half of the State of Kentucky comes to 
Louisville, thus making it the first market of the United States, if not 
in the world, for this class of goods. This concentration of trade has 
given increased activity to the business. ‘The statement is equally true 
as to the manufacture of beer, both common and lager. The storage 
eapacity of nearly all the lager-beer breweries has been increased, some 
50 per cent., some 75 per cent., and two of the largest more than double 
that of 1878. 

As toanother chief source of internal revenue, tobacco, it is well known 
that Louisville holds precedence over all othermarkets. Itis, indeed, 
both in the variety and magnitude of the offerings, the largestand best 
leaf-tobaceo market in the world. From 1850 to 1886 the total sales 
at Louisville of this staple have reached the enormous total of 1,492,730 
hogsheads, equivalent to 1,492,730,000 pounds! Louisville accom- 
plished last year what has never been achieved or even approached by 
any other city of the world, the sale of 127,046 hogsheads of tobacco in 
one year—an event which was celebrated by a magnificent industrial 
parade over 8 miles in length. ‘These immense sales are not confined 


to ourown country but include Germany, Italy, Russia, d, Africa, 
Australia, the islands of the South Pacific, and six of the Ameri- 
can republics. Many of those nations have permanent buyers to rep- 
resent them. 


. ̃ ey — Ses, 


A comparison with Cincinnati, Saint Louis, Clarksville, Evansville, 
and Nashville, the five tobacco markets of the West and of the 
world, will show the adyantage which Louisville has. 
I call attention to the following tabular statement: 


Slatistics of the tobacco sales in the Western markets for the last eleven, years. 


2 2 8 E 8 é 
E] g 8 a 8 
Years. E 3 2 $ 
B 2 2 2 
8 © a — Z 
127,046 | 60,579] 28,228 8.48 6,776 5,155 
81,359 | 50,908 | 17,717 | 6,081| 5,185 2,233 
88,919 | 62,681 | 17,757 | 8,714] 4,818} 4,288 
61,441} 48,491 14,649 7,858 4.571 2.847 
67,408 | 48,519] 12,475 5,844 5.559 2852 
65,281 | 45,797 16,20 2,621 4.197 3,903 
88,103} 31,45 14.048 5,221 3,884 3.852 
71,080 | 37,85 189,486 9,013] 4,421 6,364 
56,218 | 35,268 12.021 13,046 |...... .. 4.788 
60,886 | 32,167 | 14,408 | 12.227 — 7, 461 
27,875 | 17,068 3.515 9,466 |. 1,765 


It will thus be seen that the sales at Louisville during the past year 
were twenty-five times greater than Nashville, twenty-one times greater 
than Evansville, fifteen times greater than Saint Louis, over fonr times 
greater than Clarksville, and over twice as t as Cincinnati. $ 

A brief glanceatthestatistical history of the Louisville tobacco market 
presents a remarkable example of rapid expansion. As compared with 
previous periods of five years, the sales in the last five are 158 per cent. 
greater than in the period ending in 1879; as compared with the period 
ending in 1874, 174 per cent.; with 1869, 243 per cent.; with 1864, 259 
per cent.; with 1859, 594 cent., and with 1854, 633 cent. The 
money value in 1870 was $4,616,459, and in 1885 over $12,000,000, 

What city in the world can present a parallel to this rapid progress in 
any staple department of trade. 

Situated in the heart of the tobacco-producing regions of the world— 
the metropolis of the State which 


world, but to largely add to her present van ground. 


have been established every year, and old firms have enlarged their cap- 


ville the largest leaf-tobacco market in the world will in time make 
it the largest manufacturing 
source, already great, has been, and will continue, steadily on the in- 
crease. 


DISBURSEMENTS AT LOUISVILLE, 

Another question bearing both directly and indirectly upon the es- 
tablishment of a subtreasury is the amount of public money disbursed. 
In this particular also it will be found that Louisville will compare fa- 
vorably with the majority of the subtreasury cities. I call special at- 


are annually made—pension agencies and post-oflices. 
The pension-listof the United States on the30th June last amounted 


agencies, one of which is located at Louisville. Of the nine subtreas- 
ury cities only five—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco—have pension agencies. 

The disbursements at Louisville on this account last year were $1,815,- 
926, an amount yearly increasing, and which is now greater than the 
disbursements of any two of the subtreasury cities where no such agen- 
cies are located. 

The disbursements on account of the post-office business at Louisville 
are also very Jarge, and compare favorably with the subtreasury cities, 
In evidence of this I call attention to the following table: 


Statement of postal funds deposited by the postmasters at the following-named 
offices during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 


Office. Amount. 


With whom deposited. 


Assistant treasurer at New York. 
Assistant treasurer at Philadelphia. 
Assistant treasurer at Chicago. 
Assistant treasurer at Boston. 
Assistant treasurer at Saint Louis. 
Assistant treasurer at San Francisco, 


A 
Philadelphia. . . 8 
Chicago ..... 


Assistant treasurer at Cincinnati. 


There not being an assistant treasurer at Louisville the 
itary and received from other offices during 1885 
his surplus revenues, was transmitted to the assistan 


{master is a postal 
953.64, which, with 
t treasurer at Cincinnati, 
D. McCONVILLE, Sixth Auditor. 


produces more than one-third of 1 per 
cent. of the entire tobacco yield in the United States, accessible at less 
cost than any other market—Louisville is destined not only to main- 
tain her position as the largest and best leaf-tobacco market in the 


This immense and yearly increasing trade in leaf-tobacco has had its 
influence in stimulating the manufacturing interest. New factories 


ital and capacity. The same causes which have operated to make Louis- 
tobacco market. The revenue from this 


tention to two branches of the public service wherein large payments 


to 345,125 persons. The total amount paid last year for pensions was 
$64, 933,288.12. This enormous business is now transacted by eighteen 


It will thus be seen that Lonisville deposited more last year than 
either New Orleans or Cincinnati. As a farther evidence of extent of 
the postal business of Louisville I find from a statement for year 1883, 
which is the last one I have at hand, that the receipts of that office were 
$319,253. I also call attention to the following items of receipts: 


Number. | Amount. 
Domestic 3 ee 19, = $263,016 
Drafts on postmaster at New Yo 
Deposits from postmasters. 7,853 88 258 
The total receipts were $1,816,398. 
Also to these items of disbursements: 
Number. | Amount, 
oa 110,478 | $1,774,381 
3 


The total disbursements were $1,816,398, 
RECAPITULATION. 

I have thus hastily and imperfectly, Mr. Speaker, presented the facts 
upon which the claim of Louisville for the establishment of a sub- 
treasury is founded. Neither as to their substance or verbiage do I 
present them as original with myself. They are well known to our 
people and have been repeatedly made public through our press. I 
call attention to them now in connection with the pending bill. I have 
shown the central location of our city with reference to the two great 
valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, whose phenomenal growth in wealth 
and population are a part of our common history. 

I have called attention to the extraordinary facilities of rail and water 
transportation which enable our business men promptly to reach every 
part of their great tributary territory. I have called attention to some 
of the leading industries of our city and the immense capital employed 
in them for the purpose of demonstrating our advantages as a distribut- 
ing point, thus rendering unnecessary the ex incident to the trans- 
fer of coin or bullion. I have presented in detail the actual and pros- 
pective revenue of our city showing that its trank as a revenue- 
paying city is higher than half of the cities where subtreasuries are now 

ocated. I have presented the facts from official sources to show that 
this rank will be higher in the future than in the past, that all our 
sources of revenue will steadily and tly increase in the immediate 
future. I have endeavored to show from the official reports an exist- 
ing and pressing demand for another subtreasury. All the vaults of 
the Government are now full to overflowing. ‘‘Persons,’’ to quote 
from the last report of the Treasury, page 15, occupying the positions 
of messengers and laborers are now engaged in handling, counting, 
shipping money, and doing other clerical labor.“ Banks have not 
usually the means of holding coin and bullion. ; 

In modern times large safes and large vaults are not kept even by 
the largest banks. The subtreasuries are the only proper receptacles 
for Government funds. The urgens necessities of the case and theim- 
mense cost of transportation induced the present Secretary ofthe Treas- 
ury to resort to the ex i ient of using war vessels to trans- 
port the coin of the Government, and in this way over $10,000,000 were 
broughtto Washington from New Orleans. The local and governmental 
needs unite in urging further subtreasury room. The ber of im- 
mediate action upon the present bill results from the that a new 
custom-house is now in course of erection at Louisville, and vaults 
could be put in without additional expense. 

Resting, then, upon these facts, I now, Mr. Speaker, submit this bill 
to the decision of the House, with the full reliance thatit will do what- 
ever is just and right in the premises. 

The proceedings of the Board of Trade of Louisville, Ky., together 
with letters from leading bankers and citizens, I will ask to append to 
my remarks. 

APPENDIX, 


LOUISVILLE BOARD or TRADE, 
Louisville, Ky., January 30, 1886. 

DEAR Sin The undersigned has been instructed to forward to you the en- 
closed communication, under date of the 25th instant, from the members of the 
Louisville Clearing House Association suggesting some reasons why the bill in- 
Holaaa by you to establish a subtreasury at Louisville, Ky., should in their 
opinion pass. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Louisville Board of Trade, held 
on the 29th instant, the inclosed resolution was adopted,and the undersigned 
was instructed to forward same to you. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. A. S. W. 
Washington, 


II. A. DUDLEY, Secretary. 

M. C., 
. 
8 LOUISVILLE BOARD or TRADE, January 20, 1886, 

Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Louisville Board of Trade, held 
this day, the following resolution was 3 

* Resolved, That the board of directors of the Louisville Board of Trade having 
considered the reasons for establishing a subtreasury of the United States at 
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Louisville, Ky., set forth in a communication dated Jan 25, 1886, from the 
members of the Louisville Clearing House Association to Hon, A. S. WILLIS, 
M. C., respectfully approve and — 0 the same, and submit the arguments 
therein presented as an expression of the opinion and wishes of this commercial 
community.” 

From the minutes of the board. 


HARRY WEISSINGER, President. 
H. A. DUDLEY, Secretary. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., January 25, 1886. 
Hon, ALBERT S. WII IAS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: - 

DEAR Sin: The undersigned banks, members of the Louisville Clearing House 
Association, beg leave to express their pleasure at your introducing House bill 
No. 902, for the establishmentof asubtreasury of the United States at Louisville, 
Ky., and beg leave to suggest the following reasons why that bill should, in 
their opinion, pass, to the honorable members of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights. and Measures: 

First. The undersi respectfully call attention to the commercial and indus- 

rtance of the city of Louisville. having with the cities of New Albany 
ersonyille, at the Falls of the Ohio, a population of 200,000 inhabitants, 
being almost the center. of population of United States, and is an important 
entrepôt to the commerce of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Northern Texas, 
Mississippi, Northern Alabama and Georgia, and Southern Indiana and Illinois, 
and wh headquarters of the second largest internal-revenue collecting dis- 
trict. The interest and convenience of the people in this large section of the 
country would be greatly promoted, as well as that of the city of Louisville and 
her sister falls cities, by the establishment of a subtreasury. 

Second. The South has at present but one subtreasury (at New Orleans), located 
at the extreme southern part, and we think is entitled to another such institu- 
tion in the northern section. We think the gentlemen of the committee to be 
perfectly aware of the growing importance of the Southern States from an in- 
dustrial and commercial standpoint to concede this point, 3 

Third. If the silver dollar is to become an active factor in the disbursements 
of the Government, it will undoubtedly be advantageous to have as many points 
as possible, where silver dollars may be paid out, exchanged into silver certifi- 
cates, and paid out again until the people become more accustomed to the hand- 
ling of that class of coin. We think Louisville would be a good point for that 


purpose, 

Fourth, The banks in Louisville are now compelled to send their surplus sil- 
ver and uncurrent United States moneys to subtreasyries in other cities, causing 
them a heavy tax for anpare and loss of interest, which is the more bur- 

ensome as the Louisville ks act as correspondents to many country banks 
throughout the territory above indicated. They, as well as the Louisville banks, 
would be benefited by the establishment of a subtreasury here. 

Fifth. If asubtreasury would be established at Louisville, the Louisville banks 
would be enabled to deposit on aceount of their correspondents 5 per cent, funds, 
which they can not do at home now, thus placing the banks here at a disadvan- 
tago as se other established reserve cities, 

ixth. The pensioners of the United States, who draw their pensions at this 
agency, get their pay in checks on New York and otber points, except the num- 
ber now drawn on the First National Bank of Louisville, thus putting these peo- 
pe to cost and delay in getting their pay, which would be avoided by the draw- 
ng of their checks on the subtreasury here, and which would bea convenience 
and saving to this large class of worthy people. 
venth. The custom and revenue offices of this district, as well as the banks 
and the people of Louisville, would certainly be benefited by being able to 
make interchange of one kind of currency into another at home if a subtreasury 
was established at this point. 

Eighth. The custom-house, now being built here, could easily and with little 
cost be completely and conveniently arranged for suitable offices, safes, and 
vaults for the reception of the Governmentfunds, This will, without acaba, be 
necessary at some time, and it would certainly be cheaper and better to build 
such vaults while the building is being erected than to postpone the work, 
thereby causing expensive and objectionable alterations afterward. In the 
mean time quarters in our present custom-house can be provided at moderate 


cost. 

Hence the undersigned respectfully request you to pe the above considera- 
tions ba 70 the honorable Committee on Coinage, Weig! and Measures, and 
bog a kind consideration of their petition for the passage of your bill No. 902as 
above. 

(Signed by Thomas L. Barrett, president Bank of Kentucky; Sam'l Russell, 

resident Bank of Louisville; John B. Smith, president Bank of Commerce; 
. H. Huber, cashier peoples Bank of Kentucky; Jacob Kringer, sr., presiden 
Masonic Savings Bank; J. F. Barret, cashier of German Securit; nk; Geo 
Davis, president Fourth National Bank; Jno. E. Green, president Second Na- 
tional k; James A. Leech, cashier Louisville City National Bank; James 
M. Fetter, president 3 National Bank; Falls City Bank, by W. Till- 
man. cashier; Merchants’ National Bank, Louisville, Ky., 5 5 H. Lindenber- 
er, president; Louisville Bankin 1 by John H. thers, cashier; 
erman Bank, by P. Vigline, president; Thi ational Bank, E. O. Bohné, cash- 
ier; Farmers and Drovers’ Bank;by J. W. Nichols, cashier; The Western Bank, 
by Henry Hurter, cashier; German Insurance Bank, by J. D. Fischer, cashier. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
Louisville, Ky., January 16, 1886. 
Dran Sin: In reply to your favor of the 12th instant I beg to state a few rea- 
sons why your bill to establish a subtreasury in this city should be passed, in 


my opinion, 
First. If the silver dollar is to be made an active factor in commercial trans- 
actions, the Government agency will be necessary to introduce it among the 
Ople, as the banks are not in a position to force that bulky metal into use. 
‘or this reason I believe that a subtreasury should be established in sray city 
of 100,000 or more inhabitants. As it now stands, the banks are compelled to 
take the silver dollars from their retail customers, can not force them out again 
on the N sg oron any one presenting checks, toany great extent, and 
have to deposit the surplus ina subtreasury. Louisville, having no such insti- 
tution, is compelled to ship its surplus silver to the nearest subtreasury (Cincin- 
nati), and the banks of Louisville are thus cmap to pay a considerable tax 
for the benefit of the Government's silver. (This bank pays often as much as 
$15 to $20 per month express charges on silver dollars to the subtreasurer in Cin- 
cinnati. This makes about $200 per annum, and for twenty-two banks in Louis- 
ville this tax is equal to 4,400, which could be saved to Louisville banks if the 
silver could be deposited here.) Silver, thus buried in a few subtreasuries, be- 
comes naturally a burden to the Government, while, if there were more sub- 
treasuries, it could be paid out for interests due by the Government, pension 
checks, salaries, &c., and thus kept in active circulation, when people would 
gradually become more accustomed to it, and especially if Congress would abol- 
ish paper money below $5, the present stock on hand might be totally absorbed. 
Second. Under the national-bank system Louisville is a reserve city. But 
national banks in the country can not get the necessary accommodations out of 
Louisville as a reserve center, because Louisville banks can not make de 


posits 
with subtreasuries on account of their „5 5 pèr cent. fund. I 
know from experience that this fact is hurtful to the king interest of this city. 


Third. The pensioners of the United States who draw their pay at this pen- 
sion age get checks on New York and other places in 8 and are com- 
Ned to d of them here, often at a discount. The frequent occurrence of 
ndorsements not scrupulously correct and the frequent return of these 
are an everlasting source of annoyance and loss tothe poge and ignorant people 
who hold them, All such annoyancesand losses could be avoided by the estab- 
lishment of a subtreasury here, where pension checks could be drawn on this 
city, cashed, and, if necessary, in loco without trouble or expense. 

Fourth. Louisville is headquarters of the second largest revenue collection 
district in the country and its customs collection business is on a steady increase. 
A subtreasury would no doubt be a great help to the officers in the revenue 
and customs service. 

Fifth. If new vaults for the reception of silver dollars must be built by the 
Government it will be just as cheap to build a few of them in our new custom- 
house here, in charge of a subtreasurer, as anywhere else, and the convenience 
of the Government to have them scattered over the country is evident. 

As practical illustrations of the necessity of a subtreasury in this city, I beg to 
add a few instances which occurred in this bank to-day and which frequently 
take place. A corresponding bank in Alabama sends us a bag of | -tender 
silver dollars for exchange into silver certificates. We have to ship that silver 
to the subtreasury at Cincinnati atan expense of 80 cents per thousand to make 
the desired exchange. Another bank in Indiana erg. us to place a certain 
sum with the Treasury of the United States for credit of its redemption fund. 
We have to do this through our correspondent in New York or some other sub- 
treasury city at the cost of the ruling rate of exchange. 

The above examples show that Louisville as a financial center is placed at a 
. eee fo against other places where subtreasuries are established. 

ery res; ly, yours, 
TANSY E. C. BOHNÉ. 


Hon, A. S. WIL IS. M. C.. 
Washington, D. C. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., January 18, 1886, 


DEAR SiR: The establishment ofa 5 in our city would give great 
satisfaction to the banks and bankers of our city and State. A subtreasury 
would facilitate business, save time and labor, and reduce expenses in all trans- 
actionsof peerage Government checks, redeeming mutilated paper, and ex- 
changing notes, gold and silver coin, which now have to be transmitted to or 

rocured from cities of the Middle and Eastern States as Cincinnati, Ohio, New 

ork or Washington, D. C. 

In these benefits for the banks would of course largely share the producing, 
manufacturing, and comm classes of the State, towns, and cities. 

As you are aware, Kentucky has great natural resources of soil, timber, 
and mine, and on account of her whisky and tobacco interests stands fourth 
among the States of the country with regard to tax-paying capacity. Louisville, 
mostfavorably situated hically, is the industrial and commercial metro; 
olis and railroad center of the „aud has an estimated population of 160, 
and value of assessable property of $65,000,000; true value, $100,000,000. 

The city contains 1,300 dee Hodes, representing capital to the extent of 
$28,000,000, with 22,000 operatives, producing annually $50,000,000 of goods, 

There are many greatand 88 es of industry and trade, as leather, 
furniture, plows and cultivators, wagons and carri: „ iron works, cemen 
woolens, distilled and malted liquors, manufi tobacco, live-stock, — 
others, and corresponding therewith financial transactions. s 

More particularly Louisville is located in or near the center of the tobacco- 
growing regions of our country and pre-eminent as a leaf market. There have 
been sold in this market during the year of 1885, 127,946 hogsheads of leaf-to- 
bacco of from 1,000 to 2,200 and more pounds each, and representing a value of 
$12,000,000 to $14,000,000, earning for our city the undisputed title of the greatest 
tobacco market in world. 

Hence Louisville is entitled to some consideration and has as fair a claim to 
a subtreasury as most of the larger cities in the East, or as Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
Saint Louis, Mo. 

Most valuable, advantageous, and important asa subtreasury here would ere 
for Louisville and Kentucky and surrounding sections of the Souny with our 
present state and man: ent of national finance, currency, and coinage, and 
system of national and banking, the probability of silver continuing as 
one of the legal-tender metallic moneys of our country, and the contingency of 
its remaining such in a large part of the commercial world, supported by wise 
legislation, may make a subtreasury in our city an actual necessity with a view 
to daily or hourly deposits in such institution of goldand silver coin, and event- 
ually bullion or bars in exchange for notes or certificates for circulating pur- 
poses or reverse transactions. 

I remain, sir, yours very respectfully, 


Ion. ALBERT S. WILLIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISVILLE, 
Louisville, Ky., January 19, 1886, 

Dear Str: When you consider the large amount of internal revenue as shown 
by the Department records collected in this and the contiguous districts in this 
State, and the large numberof citizens directly and indirectly interested in the 
business resulting therefrom, whose convenience will be promoted by the ordi- 
nary facilities afforded through the operations of a subtreasury, the equity and 
fitness of the establishment of one here becomes apparent. 

It should be borne in mind that the traders and dealers in an area of territory 
making this city their financial and commercial center, embraces a very con- 
siderable part of Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Alabama, North 
Mississippi, North Georgia, Southern Indiana, and Southern Illinois, and that 
the importance of this city asa central commercial point is entitled to national 

nition. 

I do not doubt that the committee will report fayorably on your bill. 

With regards, very truly yours, 
J. H. LINDENBERGER, 


C. L. FRANKE. 


ALBERT S. WILLIs, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., January 20, 1888. 
DEAR Str: At the annual meeting of our Clearing House Association, held 
yesterday, we voted unanimously to request you to push your bill in the House 
for the establishment of a United States subtreasury in this city. A petition 
to this end is being prepared for presentation in Con and will be signed by 
all our banks, both State and national. As you are fully aware we are entitled 
to this by our hical position, and very much can be said in our favor while 
little can be advanced to the contrary—nothing so far as we can see beyond the 
argument of economy. We will highly appreciate your assistance and hope the 

measure may without difficulty. $ 
Yours, truly, 
JOHN B. SMITH, President, 


Hon. ALBERT S. WILLIS, 
Washington, D. C. 


surpl 
we frequently have large quantities of it. 
CC 
and from points at which there is no subtreasury. Something will have to be 
should ioe done id. i aitionli question. 


* — cities in great quantities, while in the smaller towns and in the country 
joes 
could be adopted 1 the smaller towns throughout the country could be 


In no event should it be demonetized nor any step taken looking to it. Neither 
can we safely add to the present silver dollar. The 


SAML RUSSELL, 
President Bank of Louisville. 
Hon. A, S. WILLIS, 

Washington, D. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., , 188-. 
DEAR Sim: The establishment of a subtreasury in our city would be of very 
great importance and benefit not only to our oe ag! to the entire scope cae 


of revenue collected annually in this and the surrounding districts would ren- 
der it a great convenience to the Government also. I am thoroughly satistied 
that it is a measure that should and believe the act will meet the hearty 
approval of the citizens not only of Kentucky, but of Southern Indiana, South- 
ern Illinois, Tennessee, a good portion of Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and North Georgia, wie eee. rely upon Louisville for their general sup- 
plies. Themeasure is most ily indo: by our merchants, manufacturers, 
and those who contribute most largely to the revenues throughout this district, 
and I sincerely hope your efforts in its behalf may prove su 1. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c., 


Hon. ALBERT S. WILLIS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


J. M. ROBINSON. 


Nork.—On the 26th of last month, since the foregoing statement was made, 
the Treasury Department through the acting Secretary of the „Hon. 
C. S. Fairchild has ee e e, ee priation of $100,- 
000, to be immediately a e for additional storage and transportation of 


ver. 
on for this purpose,“ says Mr. Fairchild, “ was $100,000 
made in 1883, 2 which there eee. 707.28. In view 
of the fact that the amount of standard silver dollars required to 


coined under 
existing law is about $27,000,000 each year, and that the rema: space avail- 
able in the vaults of the subtreasury offices other than at New Orleans is not 


sufficient for the storage of the co: for the ensuing twelve months, it is 
deemed advisable and prudent to ask a suitable eee be made to 
enable the Department to erect vaults in some other of the subtreasury offices, 
leaving the vault at New Orleans free for the storage of the accumulation of the 
coinage executed at the mint in that city.” 


Silver Coinage. 


And Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people have sinned a 
great sin, and have made them gods of gold.—. us, xxxii, 31. 


SPEECH 


oF 


SEABORN REESE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 20, 1886, 
On the bill (II. R.5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 


Mr. REESE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There have been very exhaustive debates on this ques- 
tion at both ends of the Capitol and reasons cogent enough to convince 
any one, except those who regard their own interests rather than those 
of the country, that there should be not only a continuance of the coin- 
age of silver under the Bland act, but that an unlimited coinage for 
several years at least would be advantageous to the people and to trade, 
commerce, and manufactures. The ive movements of organ- 
ized wealth against the masses of this country are remarkable alike for 
their persistent and unrelenting power. Let us take a rapid review of 
some of them since 1865. 

In 1869 Congress passed an act to pay the bonds of the United States 
in gold and silver coin. When the bondholder purchased his bond with 
e it would have taken two dollars in greenbacks to get one 

ollar in gold or silver coin, and in 1869, when they procured pas- 


HON. 


nent that act, one dollar in greenbacks was only worth 70 cents in 
co! Inother words, they loaned the Government one dollar in paper 
money, worth only 50 cents at the time in coin, and received interest on 
it at par in gold ever since, and in 1869 said to the tax-payers: ‘‘I will 
not take back the same money I have loaned you, although you have 
paid me interest on it in gold, but you must pay me back my principal 


in gold and silver coin.“ Was not this the most impious piece of impu- 
dence? They would have taken and been satisfied, in 1869, with silver 
coin. They schemed for it, prayed for it, demanded it, and tried to 
make it appear that unless the act was passed the public credit was in 
dan 


ger. 

Why would they have been satisfied with silver in 1869? Because 
it was then at a premium of 30 per cent. over the money they had loaned, 
and the poor tax-payer, the brawn and muscle, the yeomanry, the 
wealth-producer, men who were di millions of wealth fron 
the in the great West, and the impov ed, though resurrecting, 
South, these moving, living masses, upon whose shoulders this great 
nation was being lifted into splendor and power, were then and there 
being cheated by their lordly creditor, the bondholder, and were duped 
by their misrepresentatives in this American Congress into promising 
not only to pay the debt, but to pay 30 per cent. premium besides the 
interest on the loan. This seemed to the ravenous maw of in- 
satiable ‘‘ money-bags;’’ but, alas! it was soon discovered that this act 
could not operate to suit them, and on the 14th of July, 1870, ‘‘money- 

”? was again at the front, and the act then passed by Congress ex- 
tended the time of payment of the bonds, exempted them from taxes, 
Federal, State, &c., lowered the rate of interest, and had printed on 
them that they were to be paid in coin of the standard value of that date. 

Another attack upon the rights of the people! This did not suffice. 
No sooner than resumption had taken place, and Congress to supply a 
sufficient circulating medium to meet the growing necessities of trade 
and commerce by the passage of the act 28th February, 1878, known 
as the Bland act, than these same favored classes, who pay scarcely any 
taxes, who care nothing for the toiling millionsof their fellow-citizens, 
ery out in their disturbed luxury, OT you force us to take silver coin 
in payment of our bonds you will rnin us and the national credit, and 
inconvenience us in hauling off silver coin,” which they schemed and 
elamored for in 1869 and 1870; and when the representatives of the peo- 
ple awoke to the inroads being made upon the rights they were intrusted 
to guard, and cried, “‘Halt! you shall receive what the people have to 
take and what you demanded and cunningly obtained by the acts of 
1869 and 1870,” and say to them, You shall not debase and depreciate 
our silver, the circulating medium of our trade and commerce,” these 
favored, law-pam ‘*money-bags’’ raised their hands in pl 
gesture and rolled their eyes to Mammon, and with an Aminidab Sleek 
voice cried out: 

Let ragged virtue stand aloof, 

Nor mutter accents of reproof ; 

Let wit a mute become 

When wealth and power would have her dumb. 

It isnot new in the history of legislation that attempts are made to di- 
vert its most important work from the wants of all to those of the few 
who need it least. A just legislation discriminates neither in favor of 
individuals nor classes. It owes and it gives protection to the posses- 
sion of the rich, whether acquired by inheritance or fortune or the suc- 
cessful employment of industry or talent. But it gives also protection 
to the poor in defending them from oppression and encouraging them to 
persistence in re toil. Every reader of Roman history knows 
what oppressions were put upon the peasantry of the empire by farming 
out to special favorites the revenues. 

Itseems almost incredible, yet it is true, thatat last under such a pol- 
icy nine-tenths of the real estate of the whole empire was owned by not 
more than twelve hundred wealthy citizens of Rome. Lessons like this 
from van pass can always be studied with advantage by those who sin- 
erely wish for the good of all. It would seem singular, but forso many 
examples, that thesamesort of attempts should be made ina country like 
ours, so large, so powerful, so generous, while yet in its infancy, where 
immense territory is undeveloped, rich in every resource of nature and 
in a government founded upon principles for the protection of the gov- 
erned. But the bondholder in this country like the Roman senator, 
the senator under the empire, seems to be seeking to own all the land 
as well as the proceeds of the sweating toil of those who work it. The 
bondholder, yet like that subservient fayorite of the emperor, does not 
wish to take the trouble and the risk of adventures in the various fields 
of human endeavor, but he prefers to sitat home or disport in his yacht 
and let the showers of gold. daily refresh him as he lounges, eats, and 
drinks, careless, oblivious, forgetful, and even indifferent, to the con- 
dition of the masses of the people. 

Harmony between capital and labor is the normal condition, and 
they are reciprocally dependent. There should be no clash of inter- 
ests, and there would be none if the Government would offer no greater 
protection or assistance to the one than the other. Experience has 
taught that the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few has pro- 
duced an abnormal condition, and while I am no sympathizer with 
communists, socialists, or agrarians, nor do I antagonize wealth nor 
condemn its accumulation, yet Iam unwilling to grant protection to 
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the few at the expense of the many. What a spectacle is now pre- 
sented to the American people. 

Notwithstanding all the favors the bondholder has received from 
the Government under the acts of 1869 and 1870, and of the various 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and the calls made and the determination 
past and present to pay them in gold coin instead of silver coin, they 
are now using all their ingenuity and power to strike down and bring 
into disrepute, by open and covert means, our silver coin. Do they 
not know that silver is the money of the masses? Do they not know 


that the great and wealth-producing part of our country, the agricult- |: 


urists, are suffering from Maine to Oregon, from the lakes to the Gulf, 
for want of markets, and that they are compelled to rely upon home 
consumption mainly? That scarcity of money will still more depress 
and the stoppage of coinage will produce this money stringency? Of 
course they do. But what care they who hold the bohds of the Gov- 
ernment and pay no taxes, who hold mortgages on the lands of the 
West and South, if they can make the debtor work two days instead of 
one to pay his debts, because they live on money, by money, and the 
hard, sleepless interest of money. 

The time has been when the le slept in fancied security from the 
danger of this organized power of wealth in the hands of a few, and 
they would have slept on had not their power of rest been nally 
drawn from them; and now there is unrest, unrest among all classes, 
the farmer, the miner, the laborer, the artisan, and mechanic. Contin- 
ued oppression has aroused the masses, and to-day guilds and all kinds 
of organizations are being born, growing like giants all over the coun- 

Born of necessity, nurtured by want, and clamoring at the doors 
of Congress for protection! The time has been when to oppose the 
fearful power of concentrated wealth would have been to ‘‘swim with 
fins of lead, and to hew down oaks with rushes,” 

But now, the antagonism is demanded and the people are at the back 
of their representatives and they must resist it forthem. While I am 
no alarmist and there is no member of this House who would shrink 
from uttering one word or sentiment that would add to the 
widening breach between classes than I, yet, judging the future by the 
past, I believe that the great danger to this nation is the concentration 
of capital. By this I donot mean the man of ordinary wealth who has 
made it in a legitimate and honorable way, but I refer to that class 
whose accumulated millions consist of the blood and sweat of their 
fellow-men. This produces a pride which Mr. Carlyle in his graphic 
and philosophic work on the French Revolution says was the worst of 
all prides— pride of birth, pride of office, any known kind of pride 
being a degree better than purse pride.“ 

Such a condition of course would be most distasteful to the masses, 
and then antagonisms dangerous to peace, order, and security 
would follow; then upon the other hand the demand would come for 
strong government, Alarm will drive the law making power to ad- 
vance to the preservation of order and security, and we would soon learn 
to rely upon the central powers of government, and step by step the 
government of the people would become the government of centralized 
power, and our boasted liberty would be swallowed up in the vortex 
of concentrated power to protect concentrated wealth. 


Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys; 
‘The danger gathers as the treasures rise. 


What are the reasons assigned by the advocates for the suspension of 
the coinage of silver? Perhaps there is no better way of stating them 
than as I find them set forth in a printed circular sent out by those ad- 
vocates all over this country for signatures to be sent to members of 
this ira every one of whom I presume has received one. It reads 
as follows: 


To the honorable Sonais and House of Representations of the 

Forty-ninth Congress of nited Stales, at Washington now assembled : 
Your petitioners respectfully represent that it is their conviction that the law 

requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to coin not less than $2,000,000 per month 

of standard silver dollars should be immediately repealed. 


The law has now been in operation for over seven years, and experience has. 
shown that not only has it in every promise prophesied by its ectors, 
but it has proven to be of great inconvenience to the people, d ental to 
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propt and menacing the finances of the country. 
e are therefore im ed to recommend the repeal of said law, and, as in 

duty bound, will ever pray. S 

And I may add another reason advanced and confidently pressed by 
them: that it will drive gold from this country. Let us examine 
some of the most important of these reasons. That it will drive gold 
from this country has been clearly refuted by the statistics of the im- 
ports and exports of gold since the of the Bland act in 1878. 
Since 1878, and including that year, the importation of gold coin and 
bullion has exceeded the exportation $187,280,257, and the exporta- 
tion of silver coin and bullion has exceeded the importation in the same 
period of eight years 868, 230, 256. This certainly is sufficient to sat- 
isfy any unprejudiced mind that the coinage of silver has not repelled 
if it has not attracted gold to this country. But experience teaches us 
that the influx or efflux of gold depends largely upon the balance of 
. trade. Now let us examine the imports and rts of merchandise 
for the eight years succeeding the passage of the Bland act. 


Imports and exports of merchandise. 


Year. 


Imports of merchandise, 1578 to 1885. 84, 762,123, 277 
Exports of merchandise, same period. 6, 076, 008, 050 
Excess Of exports. . . 3 1, 313, 884, 773 


From this table it will be seen that the exports exceed the imports 
for that period $1,313,884,773. Now let us examine the 
Imports and exports of merchandise and coin and bullion for the eight years 
next preceding the passage of the Bland act. s 
IMPORTS. 


| Merchandise | Coin and 
6 bullion, 


Year, 


$419, 803,113 | $1 


7 


} Coin asd 
Year, Merchandise. | bullion. 


$876, 616, 473 
423, 906 


Imports of merchandise from 1870 to 1877... 
Exports, same period.............seseecssosscsercvsossecnenrerseesecesessvsreveseceess 


Exoess Of imports ....00600000501<0:cnocnersoecdssnrvensecccaunconrersenesosevorceses 
Imports of coin and bullion, 1870 to 1877 . SEIR 889 
orte, Same periode eee eee , , 101 
403, 534, 302 

This shows an excess of imports of merchandise for that period to be 
$182,556,381, and an excess of exports of coin and bullion to be $403,- 
534,302. Therefore, it clearly demonstrates that with the balance of 
trade in our favor, which has been the case since the act of February 
28, 1878, there is no real foundation for the alarm of the gold-bugs. 
Has the co of silver impaired the public credit? The query an- 
swers itself. e idea of the credit of this great country being injured 
or even impaired because we have coined $203,000,000 of silver or may 
coin two hundred and three millions more, with the strides of develop- 
ment going on from ocean to ocean, with science, art, and industry ablaze 
in the hands of the most enterprising population upon earth; with un- 
developed resources that would make the mines of Golconda pale into 
insignificance, and an increasing population from natural causes as well 
as immigration requiring an increased circulating medium to meet the 
demands of internal commerce that will keep the machinery of the mints 
hot for years! 

Indeed we need no further credit. Our credit, if such a thing could 
be possible, is too good. The pledge of this nation’s faith, the greatest 
and most powerful on earth, and its grand possibilities, is sufficient col- 
lateral for the money-Jenders of the balance of the world if not for Wall 
street. How can we hurt our credit by offering the bondholder silver 
and gold coin for what we owe? Is there an American citizen holding 
a bond, who took it under the act of July 14, 1870, unpatriotic enough 
to refuse credit, if the emerg should arise to ask it, provided we 
paid him his bond in gold and silver coin, when he sought it, in the acts 
of 1869 and 1870? > 

And as there is only about one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the bonds held 
abroad and only an infinitesimal part of the bonds which can be paid 
before FFF design of the 
enemies of the people to parade a phantasm before their representatives 
to frighten them from the care of the toiling millions. 
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What can be the causes which impel this attack upon silver? 

The logic of statistics is absolutely overwhelming against it; the ex- 
perience of eight years refutes the principal reasons advanced by its 
advocates. Then why do we find such strong ef cae of the gold- 
standard theory? I venture to assert that among them here upon this 
floor and in the Senate there is hardly a man who is not directly or in- 
directly interested in money or bond speculation. Understand me, Mr. 
2 I do not impute intentional wrong doing to any supporter of 

e theory in this House or the Senate, but we all know that— 

When self the wavering balance shakes, 
Tis rarely right adjusted. f 
Let any of these gentlemen open their ears and they will hear an un- 
mistakable sound from the people, rising from all sections of the coun- 
try; from the mining camps of the far West; from the fertile plains and 
valleys of the West and South; from the primeval forests, where untold 
wealth lies bound up in stately trees awaiting the stroke of the wood- 
man's ax and the hum of the saw to strike asunder its chains of nature 
and turn it loose upon the world to meet the demands of civilized man; 
from all quarters, from all classes the cry has gone forth and has reached 
the capital of the nation, demanding silver as their coin, their money, 
or its representative, the legal certificate for the same. Only a wail from 
the few money centers and a feeble cry from provincial bankers to give 
them one standard of value and one more chance to unsettle values and 

- grow richer by the legerdemain of cunning tion. These hungry 
gold-bugs have closed the ears of some of the peoples’ representatives 
by a trick of figures and dire forebodings, and they seem to be deaf to 
the demands of the great masses of their countrymen for whom they 
should legislate. ý 

It is also inconvenient, we are told. It is said of old that the Syba- 
rites would not allow the artisan to engage in his vocation within the 
limits of theircity lest the noise would inconvenience them. Neither 
would they allow a cock to be in their city because his crowing at the 
dawn disturbed their slumbers. But the American people do not in- 
tend to have their heads cut off or wrung off merely for the sake of 
deeper repose to bloated bondholders or Wall street gamblers. 

Issue certificates and make the silver convenient and portable. Do 
not restrict the issue; do not in the face of such a demand for silver 
certificates as arose under the circular issued by Hon. John Sherman, 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the 18th of September, 1880, shut off the 
people from obtaining silver certificates as was done by the discontin- 
nance of it on the 1st day of January, 1885, but allow the Treasury 
offices of the country to at least issue silver certificates for gold coin de- 
posited under such a circular. The people of the West and South had 
sufficient confidence in the silver coin to deposit gold and take silver 
certificates for it to the amount of $80,730,500. Then, where is the oc- 
casion for the alarm? Is not a silver certificate as easy to carry about 
as a gold certificate of the United States? It is no more expensive and 
useless than a gold certificate. Yet the Treasurer in his report, page 
24, says: r 

The further issue of silver certificates should be discontinued, being both ex- 

pensive and useless, 

The Treasurer must have been looking through gold spectacles to have 
arrived at that conclusion. If silver certificates, not only of the de- 
nomination now authorized by law would beissued whenever requested 
by the holders of gold and silver coin, but also in denominations of one, 
two, and five dollars, then we not only have an increase of circulating 
medium suitable to the necessities of the country, but convenience 
added, and the delicate fastidiousness of the bondholder would not be 
so sorely taxed to t rthis wealth. Indeed it does not appear that 
either the efflux of gold or the impairment of the national credit or in- 
convenience has as much to do with the fears of the Wall street spec- 
ulators as their desire to contract the currency and make money scarce 
and give them an opportunity to realize their fondest hopes—a premium 
upon their hoarded gold. 

Let us not turn a deaf ear to the appeals of the struggling millions 
who produce and sell and conspire with those who speculate and buy, 
because forsooth the representatives of the bondholder proclaim with a 
flourish of banners that in the commercial world gold is king;” but 
let us adhere to the money of our fathers and let our riches consist as 
ofold—in cattle, silver, and gold; for we are taught by Holy Writ that 
“Abraham went up out of Egypt, he and his wife and all that he had, 
and Lot with him, into the south, and Abraham was very rich in cattle 
and silver and in gold.” 

Perhaps the swollen dwellers on Fifth avenue would disdain the de- 
gree of wealth posessed by this favored servant of the Most High. In- 
deed, not long after his day we hear the great lawgiver complaining of 
what effect mere gold had produced upon the people: And Moses re- 
turned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people have sinned a great, sin 
and have made them gods of gold.” 

Yes, and there are those in this great, free American country who 
have made them gods of gold and year after year cry out tous, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, ‘‘Come, fall down and adore with us. I 
for one, representing a toiling people who seldom see a piece of gol 
unless it may be in simple ornaments on the bosoms and fingers of their 
wives and daughters, will not bend the knee, because their gods are 
not my people's gods. 


— — — 


Hon. Joseph Rankin. 
REMARKS i 
HON. EDWARD S. BRAGG, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 25, 1886. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
of Hon. Josy RANKIN, late a Representative from the State of Wisconsin— 


Mr.- BRAGG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is convened under special order as a mark 
of respect tothe memory of my deceased colleague, the late Hon. JOSEPH 
RANKIN, a Representative from the fifth district in the State of Wis- 
consin, and to permit his friends and associatesin this body to pay their 
tribute to his character as legislator, soldier, citizen, husband, father, 
and friend. Those who knew him best esteemed him most. 

He was a native of New Jersey, born at Passaic September 25, 1833, 
but in his childhood was removed to New York, and was educated at 
the Homer Academy in Cortland County, then justly celebrated for the 
thoroughness of its teaching and the impress of manhood it stamped 
upon the character of its students, 

In his earliest manhood he determined to cast his fortune and fate 
with the then young and growing West, and settled in Wisconsin in 
1854, and from that time until his death he remained a citizen of that 
State, identified with its interests and legislation, and became a thor- 
oughly Western man in his habits and instincts. When the black cloud 
of internecine strife broke and deluged the country with blood, the 
name of JOSEPH RANKIN was quickly attached as a volunteer upon the 
muster-roll of his country, and with his life in his hand he went to 
battle for the Union of the States and the preservation of the nation. He 
was no laggard in war, but for three years did service in the field, par- 
ticipating in many bloody en ments; always cool and nonchalant, 
winning the respect of his superiors and his subordinates by his gallant 
example and the love of his men by his kind and considerate attention 
to their comfort and welfare. : 

The close of the war found him in Tennessee, where he remained tem- 
porarily engaged in private business enterprises until 1868, when he re- 
turned to his home in Wisconsin. He was almost immediately called 
into public life in his county in the management and conduct of the 
local business of its people, and served them so well to their satisfaction 
that he wasadvanced by them to a position of higher grade, with a more 
extended field for operation, and for eleven years he proved an honest, 
uptight, and faithful representative in the Legislature of the State. . In 
recognition of this service, with fall trust and faith in his honesty and 
capacity, the people of his Congressional district promoted him from 
the councils of the State to the National House of Representatives. 

In 1884 he was re-elected and came to this House with the hand of 
death upon him, and at the opening of the session took the oath as one 
of its members, determined to die, if must be, with the harness on. 
On the 24th day of January of the present year, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, at an angel’s touch the silver cord was loosened,” and his 
spirit went Dene, eine his mortality at rest. 

When I stood by this lifeless clay and looked upon the face once 
bright and pleasant with life and humor, the light of which had gone 
forever, I could not but thank the Great Father of the universe for a 
hope and faith instilled in me by a mother long since in quiet rest, 
that death is not the end of man,” but is-only ‘‘sleep’s twin sister,” 
and from out that sleep will spring new life, and the body we give to 
earth to-day will be reproduced, in His own good time, by the processes 
of the Infinite, whose ways are past finite comprehension, ‘' but who 
doeth all things well.” 

It was my good fortune, sir, to have known and associated with Mr. 
RANKIN for many years. He was a stanch friend, but a plain, unpre- 
tending man, who had a thorough contempt for ostentation, Hecould 
not move bodies of men by appeals to their passions or to their reason, 
but he was a clear, practical thinker, with quick, keen perception and 
an intuitive knowledge of the springs of action which control the action 
of men as individuals, and herein was his power to accomplish wonder- 
ful results. When brought face to face with the man, he rarely failed; 
hence I class him rather as a man than a leader of men. He was 
an experienced legislator, and, by the combination of his qualities of 
perception and practicality, he was a wise and prudent one, and con- 
servative in all his leanings. As a soldier he was brave and generous, 
tender and sympathetic as the brave only know how to be. 

I was one of the committee of this House charged with the duty of 
delivering his remains to his State and superintending their committal 
to their resting-place at his home. And to k of him as a citizen 
and the respect in which he was held, I need only say the throngs of 

ple of high and low degree, from Chicago to his home in Northeast 
Wisconsin who crowded every station as we passed, and who followed 
the funeral cortege as it wended its way to the cemetery, is a betterrec- 
ognition of his worth than any words spoken by me. 
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I feel, sir, that I shall trespass on sacred ground to speak of his inner 
life in the domestic circle, but I can not forbear saying he wasa marvel 
of tenderness and affection to his wife and children, and he enjoyed in 
return the wealth of their unbounded love. May the God of the widow 
and fatherless ever protect and preserve them with His blessing ! 

As a friend JosEPH RANKIN was strong and steadfast, and, could he 
speak from the tomb, would ask no more eulogistic epitaph upon the 
tablet at his grave than He was true to his friends.” 

And now, sir, I must bid my friend farewell. 

I shall go to him, but he will not return to mo, 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. TAYLOR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887— 


Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Being a member of the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, and having been one of the subcommittee specially 

with the r for this service, it will be permissible 
for me briefly to explain some matters in the bill. The postal service 
reaches to every nook and corner of our country, and is the vehicle of 
intelligence to every household comprising our widespread population. 
This is really the people’s bill. They are more interested in this ap- 
propriation for efficiently carrying on this service than any other, as all 
are directly affected. Its importance is beyond calculation, and its 
efficiency should be promoted by just and liberal appropriations rather 
than retarded by a parsimonious policy. In other words, nothing 
should be left undone that would for a moment interfere with the ex- 
pedition of the service and the supplying the necessities of a well-reg- 
ulated postal system. . 

In the preparation of this bill the committee have been considerate 
and painstaking, desiring to observe the requirements of economy, 
coupled with the necessities of honest and faithful service, at the same 
time intending todeal fairly with the questions involved, and have rec- 
ommended such sums as we thought the exigencies demanded. With 
a view to an intelligent understanding of the growing needs of the serv- 
ice we haye examined expenditures in the several preceding fiscal 
years, instituting comparisons,as to revenues derived from the service, 
the necessary outlay of money, and the per cent. of increase. 

In looking over these we find that the financial summary shows an in- 
crease in the deficiency of the postal revenues. For the year ending 
June 30, 1883, the revenues were in excess of the expendi and there 
was a net revenue derived from the service of $1,633,233.17. For the 
yearending June 30, 1884, there existed a net deficiency of $5,246, 951.42, 
For the year ending June 30, 1885, there appears to be a total net de- 
ficiency (partly estimated) of $8,381,571.41. 

It will therefore be observed, Mr. Chairman, that the Department has 
changed in two years from being more than self-sustaining by nearly 
$2,000,000 to an outlay above Ft ae of more than $8,000,000. 

The Postmaster-General in his able and carefully prepared report 
assigns as a cause for this change a decrease in the revenues and an in- 
crease in expenditures, the latter amounting to more thae six millions. 
The decrease, however, is chiefly attributable to the reduction in the 
rate of letter postage from 3 to 2 cents upon the half-ounce, which was 
the unit of weight. This reduction under the law took effect on the 
Ist day of October, 1883, and the decrease of one-third of the letter 
postage was materially felt in the Department and lessened the rev- 
. enues considerably, if not correspondingly. The service is growing rap- 
idly with the development of the country and growth of population, 
and it is expected that if existing laws are undisturbed as to rates there 
will be pretty soon a net increase. 

The estimates upon which the bill of the committee is based amount 
to $54,987,166.89, which is considered necessary and at the same time 
to approximately meet the requirements of the service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887. We have, after careful consideration and exam- 
ination and a grouping of all the facts and data attainable by the com- 
mittee, recommended the appropriation of $54,326,588.07, being $659, - 
578.82 less than the estimates furnished by the Department. 

The first item of appropriation is for mail depredations, i rs, 
&e,, authorized by act of June, 1872, empowering the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to employ special agents and such other agents as the good of the 
service and the safety of the mails might require, fixing the salaries and 
traveling expenses of such agents, is section was amended by the 
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act of 1878, inserting ſor special agents” the words post-office in- 

ors.” The estimate was placed at $250,000, but upon an exam- 
ination of the subject thoroughly and instituting comparisons with ex- 
penditures during the years immediately preceding this, taking into 
account the work of these inspectors and their number, grades, and the 
duties contemplated to be performed, we have recommended the appro- 
priation of $200,000. 

We have been sustained in this reduction by the letter of the Post- 
master-General stating that the service would not suffer with this 
amount. : 

For advertising and miscellaneous items we have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Department, believing the same to be reasonable and 
necessary. 

For compensation to postmasters we have recommended the appro- 

riation of $11,700,000, being $300,000 less than the estimates and 
$456,648.94 more than was expended in 1885. The expenditures of 
the last fiscal year exceeded the uppropriations to the extent of $243,- 
848.94, creating a deficiency. We have 48,899 postmasters of the fourth 
class, and their average compensation is $151.09, aggregating the sum of 
$7,388,239.94. The number of Presidential offices on the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1885, was 2,249, and the amount thought to be necessary is stated 
at $3,800,000. . An increase is contemplated of some sixteen new Presi- 
dential postmasters to the quarter, estimating, as suggested in the report, 
from the standpoint of a hopeful and prosperous outlook for a season of 

peace, prosperity, and plenty’’ and an improvement and revival gen- 
crally in business interests. 

While our sanguine expectations and desire would lead us to this 
conclusion, we have not been enabled, looking through the horoscope of 
the future, to discern that abundant prosperity our hearts might desire. 
Therefore we have not drawn too liberally upon the public. Treasury 
upon bright anticipations of the near dawn of plenty and prosperity. 

We have looked at both sides of the picture, considering present de- 
pression and prostration as.a clog upon that rapid stride to business 
prosperity, and consequently reduce the amount $300,000, leaving, in 
our opinion, a sufficient margin for the growth of the business in this 
Department. 

The next considerable item is that of $5,150,000 as compensation to 
clerks in post-offices, being the amount recommended and corresponding 
with that appropriated for the year 1886, for which latter year was an 
increase of 3} per cent. over the year preceding. The appropriation 
for that year was inadequate to meet the demands of the service and 
an additional appropriation required. This amountis specially for the 
payment of clerks in the offices who, as a general rule, are closely con- 
fined to their duties and, in many instances, poorly paid. The appro- 
priation should be sufficient to warrant the payment of clerks in the 
fourth-class offices, where mail is distributed and separated. ‘Take for 
illustration many of the offices in the interior, and we find upon exam- 
ination that they are central, separating offices for all offices in the 
county and frequently adjacent counties. They are reached by a num- 
ber of star routes, necessitating confinement and attention to business 
by the frequency of incoming and outgoing mails. 

These clerks are essentially the servants of the public, and the people 
are interested to the extent of fairand reasonable compensation to in- 
sure efficiency in the prompt delivery and proper handling and distribut- 
ing the mails. The postal service, as suggested, ramifies the whole 
country until like net-work it is checkered over with routes extending 
in every direction. It is the proper and popular means for the disemi- 
nation of literature and the news of the world, reaching to remote cor- 
ners not visited by telegraph; and those whose energy and attention con- 
tribute so largely to meet the wants of the people should be rewarded. 

These allowances for clerical assistance in separating offices, depend 
measurably upon the changes in the service, and can be reduced, in- 
creased, or discontinued by the Department as the exigencies of the 
service may require. We find in the report that the separating offices 
number twenty-three hundred and five with an average allowance of 
$242, 23 for clerk-hire, &c. The demands of the service will require, 
we confidently believe, an increase for the present year commensurate 
with the amount recommended. A satisfactory conclusion was obtained 
by running over the estimates for several preceding years, and the actual 
expenditures, making an average, and adding 3} per cent. to the sum of 
$455,000, calculating for two years, allowing a margin, and have recom- 
mended $495,000. 

Similar reductions have been made, Mr. Chairman, in several of the 
succeeding items in the bill amounting to $10,000 each. It is unnec- 
essary, however, to follow each provision in the bill, as I apprehend 
there are but two to which there has developed in committee or will 
develop on the floor of the House any serious’ or tangible objection. 
Quite a considerable portion of all appropriations for this service is made 
up of fixed expenditures and matters governed entirely by contract and 
by statutes authorizing and fixing the amounts. 

This is specially true as to the office of the Third Assistant Pcstmas- 
ter-General, and we have, therefore, been governed by existing laws 
and the-contracts. i 

The same may be said of the free-delivery service, which shows a 
rapid growth since its inauguration July 1, 1863, at which time the 
number of carriers was only six hundred and eighty-five and the num- 


ber of offices supplied sixty, with an annual cost of $317,061.20. This 
service has grown until its provisions and benefits are extended to one 
hundred and eighty cities with four thousand three hundred and fifty- 
eight carriers, with the cost of the service amounting to $3,985,952.55. 
At these local deliveries the postage on local matter is $5,281,721.10, 
leaving an excess of postage on local matter of $1,295,768.55. 

The Department recommends as necessary, and we have adopted the 
same for this service, $4,928,531.25, being an increase over the appro- 
priation for the current year of $443,531.25. 

The law as it now stands is only applicable to places having a popula- 
tion of 20,000, and which furnishes a gross postal revenue of $20,000. 
The propriety of extending it to thriving communities whose local cir- 
cumstances are adapted to the free-delivery system has been discussed 
by the levy of special assessments, but under existing law we could not 
recommend allowances for the same. In making the estimates for the 
year 1887, recognition of the increased pay of twelve hundred and ninety- 
five clerks for nine months at the annual rate of $225 each was consid- 
ered. I append here a tabular statement taken from the report of the 
Postmaster-General, which fully sustains the increase made: 


TABLE D.—Showing the growth of the free-delivery service from its in- 
auguration, July 1, 1863. . 
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1881-"82... 112 | 3,115 | 2,623,262 74 | 3,816,576 09 |.. 1,193, 313 35 
1882-"83..... 154 | 3,680 3. 178. 336 51 | 4,195, 230 52. 1, 021, 894 OL 
188881. 159 3,890 | 3,504,206 4, 777, 484 87 |.. 1,274, 278 35 
181-88. 178 4,358 | 3,985,952 55 5, 281, 721 10 1,295, 768 55 


Section 3865 of the Revised Statutes provides that “letter-carriers 
mail matter as frequently as 


shall be employed for the free delivery o 
the public convenience may require at any place containing a popula- 
tion of 50,000 within the delivery of its fiice, and may be so em- 


ployed at any place containing a population of not less than 20,000 


within the delivery of its post-office.” The first provision of this stat- 
ute is mandatory as to cities having a certain population, and the sal- 
aries are fixed by law; and hence an observance of the Jaw, and desir- 
ing to promote efficiency of the service, the amount stated has been 
deemed n . 

For inland transportation by star routes the sum of $5,850,000 is es- 
timated to be needed to meet the requirements of this extensive branch 
of the service. This is a decrease of $50,000 when compared to the 
appropriation for the current year. 

For inland transportation by steamboat routes there is a decrease from 
the present year of $40,000. A number of these routes have been dis- 
continued and are now carried by star routes at less expense. This serv- 
ice has been falling off for a number of years, the expenditures in 1881 
being $826,975, dropping down to $558,000 in 1885. 

As was stated by our courteous and distinguished chairman, Mr. 
BLOUNT, we have inserted the mail messenger service or special facili- 
ties” without finding any law authorizing the same, but realizing its 
importance, sanctioned by custom and the preceding annual appropri- 
ation bills for nine years, we did not at the risk of a point of order desire 
to assume the responsibility of leaving it out of this bill. 

The country has become accustomed to it, and as stated a moment 
since, attention as called to it by the report that it might be fully under- 
stood. 

I call attention to the reasons given on page 4 of the report of the 
chairman for the insertion of the necessary amount for this particular 
service: 

The mail-messenger service, which is the means by which the Government 
delivers the mails at fices which are more than 80 from the de- 


pots of the railroads which transport the same, likewise appears to rest upon 
no statute, but upon custom and the exigencies of the service. It has been in- 
serted in the bill because confusion would arise if it were omi „and 
the 8 nonce House is also — to = matter with 1 7 = 3 
committee from any appearance of an improper attempt to insert sums o 
Honey in te bill tn disregard! of the rules of the House. 
The Postmaster-General, in the Book of Estimates, recommends the 
appropriation of $15,725,432 for transportation of mails by railroad 


lieving | 30, 1886; Theref< 
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lines. Using the cost on June 30, 1885, of $13,735,202 as a basis and 
calculating upon an increase of 7 per cent. for the preceding years, and 
also considering the increase in mileage for the year at about 6,000 
miles, the committee arrived at its eonclusion. Upon the same basis, 
and using the increase for several years, we have calculated it at a cost of 
$45 per mile instead of $60, the maximum paid for said service, and 
also that the increase for the fiscal year will be gradual, and hence we 
recommend $15,595,432, and feel confident this will be sufficient. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other matters in this bill, but, as here- 
toforestated, only two have provoked opposition from any one of the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and these are the compensa- 
tion to railway postal clerks and for the transportation of foreign mails. 

As to the first of these, the bill recommends $4,800,000, being $77,000 
less than the estimates. The expenditure, it is stated, for the current 
year will not exceed $4,601,000, and the increase is asked upon an an- 
ticipated demand for additional force on existing lines and for railway 
postal cars and the requirements of new lines, placing the increase upon 
approximately the same ratio as the growth of railroad rtation. 
This assumption of an increase in the clerical force is upon the belief 
that new lines and extensions will be built amounting to some 10,000 
miles. Such an increase is hardly to be anti¢ipated, and we will be 
gratified if the same reaches one-half the sanguine expectations ex- 
pressed. 

On the 31st day of December, 1885, the number of postal clerks was 
forty-five hundred and twelve, the salaries of whom are regulated by 
law. By the law approved July 31, 1882, entitled An act to desig- 
nate, classify, and fix the salaries of persons in the railway mail serv- 
ice,” are the following terms: 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of. iy rae ee of the United Slates of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That persons in the railway mail service, known as rail- 
ice clerks, route agents, local 


way post-offi ts, and mail-route gers, 
shail on and after the passage of eee as — 4 leclerks, 
and divided into five classes, whose sa. not exceed the following rates 


annum; 

Firn class, not . second not 5 $900; third class, 
not exceeding $1,000; fourth class, not ex: ng $1,200; and fifth class, not ex- 
ceeding $1,400: Provided, That the Postmaste: in fixing the salaries of 
— is the different classes, may fix different salaries for — of the same 
class, according to the amount of work done and the y 
each, but shall not in any case wah salary to any clerk of any class 
than the maximum fixed by this act for the class to which such clerk 

Sec, 2, That the sums a skp ners in the act entitled “An act making 

riation for the service of the Mice Department for the fiscal year onion 

une 30, 1883, and for other Segal aoc ag approved May 4, 1882, for the compensa- 
tion of the railway post-office clerks, route agents, mail-route messengers, and 
local agents, be consolidated into one fund, and applied for the compensation of 
the clerks embraced in the five classes under the title of railway postal clerks 
provided in this act. 


This act clearly states the salaries for the different clerks, giving dis- 
cretion to the Postmaster-General to so classify them, fixing salaries for 
clerks of the same class according to the amount of work performed and 
responsibility incurred. 


It therefore, Mr. Chairman, ap that the criticism of my colleague 
on the committee can not be a t the amount . but must 
break its force against a stubborn, existing law, which under the rules 


we can not remedy on a general appropriation bill. It is certainly error 
to oppose the classification of these clerks. One who has a run of 75 miles 
per cag should not receive the same compensation as he who makes a 
run of 150 miles, being twice the run in miles and incurring twice the 
risk, as to responsibility and danger. 

The argument of my friend BURROWS might well be directed tothe 
committee when considering the propriety of changing the law or ad- 
vocating the passage of additional provisions. 

In the discussion, as I have suggested, but two prominent issues have 
been presented, the one involving the proposition of an increase in the pay 
of. railway mail clerks, and the second as to the compensation for the trans- 
portation of foreign mails. Had the discussion been restricted to the first 

roposition it would of necessity have been brief, and would doubtless 
fare resolveq; itself into an opinion founded largely upon local experi- 
ences, every one being to some extent influenced by the rate of wages 
in his own section. But the gentleman from Michigan elected to give 
debate a wider berth, and arra the Postmaster-General for not obey- 
ing a mandate of Congress, for not affo sufficient compensa- 
tion to the postal clerks for the services rendered, and then concludes 
with a swoop and assault upon the present administration for its en- 
forcement and practical recognition of the provisions of civil-service re- 
form. 

I desire toshow, Mr. Chairman, that the strictures of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] are unjust and wholly unwarranted by 
the facts, and that the Postmaster-General did nothing but his duty as 
an honest man to his Government. 

On the 19th of February last the e ise tenon introduced by 
he gentleman from Michigan, was adopted by the House: 


priation was made for the pur- 


152 of enabling the Postmaster-Genera clerks of classes 4 and 


it 
form this House what of the said sum of $81,300 has 


purpose aforesaid, and if no portion of such sum has been so applied why the 
sone has been withheld, and whether any portion of said sum has been used for 
er purposes. 
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On March 4 the Postmaster-General acknowledged the receipt of a 
copy of the same, and sent his reply to Congress, being Executive Docu- 
ment No. 110, from which I read explanatory of his action: 


(1) The salaries of the clerks of these classes were, in 1876, fixed by the Post- 
master-General to begin July 1 of that year at the respective sums of $1,150 for 
clerks of class 4, and $1,300 for clerks of class 5, because, as I am informed, the ac- 
tion of the Congress in making appropriations for theservice madeit necessary, 
if it did not impliedly require it; and they have during nine years since so re- 
mained, and the Congress has annually made ropriation for their compen- 
sation based upon that rate of pay without ng any change, and no reason 
is known to exist why that compensation is not as adequate during the current 
year as during any of the years since it was fixed. 

(2) In view of the fact that such salaries have been under the cognizance of 
the Congress during so many 3 have by re appropriations re- 
ceived its sanction as sufficient, it appeared impro; for the Department to in- 
crease the es of all clerks of those classes without expression from the Con- 
gress of its parce that such increase should be made, and instructive informa- 
tion on this point was sought in the debates and proceedings of that body which 
accompanied the passage of the act of March 3, 1855, to disclose the true purpose 
of the Congress in enlarging the appropriation. The only definitive expression 
ofthat pu to be collected from the report of such proceedings, appears to be 
found in the sixteenth volume of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 1766, 
from which volume the following extract is made of proceedings gin 
the House of Representatives when this item of the appropriation for the postal 
8 ice N pams discussion, to wit: 

4 . 

»The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union (Mr. SPRINGER in the chair) and resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. ) making ay riations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes. 

* * * * * * * 


1766.) 
4. For railway post-office clerks, $4,482,300, 
‘or railwa: ce cler] . 

“Mr. Horr. 8 to strike out * 84,482,300" and insert ‘$4,682,300.’ 

„Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Before the vote is had on that let us know whether that 
increase is an increase of the number of postal clerks or of the salaries of the 
number now provided by law. 

„Mr. Horr. It isthe amount needed to put sufficient service on the new roads 
which have been already built and will gointo operation during the next year. 

“Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And is not to operate to increase salaries? 

“Mr, Horr. No,sir. The Postmaster-General estimates that it will take every 
dollar of it to provide for the increase in the service for the . year. 

Mr. Ryan. The salaries are already fixed by law in amount, can not be 


increased, ` 
“The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
“The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 95, noes 51. 
Seer amendment was to.” 


t to impute any other 
although 


s s * 0 * s 

4. It would have been manifestly prejudicial to the 2 of the service 

and promotive of future dissatisfaction and discontent to e the 

salaries of clerks of these classes for a single year, and again reduced them in 

the next to the amounts at which they now stand; and therefore it was inex- 

pedient to raise them under the current appropriation withont a justifiable ex- 
pectation of continuance, 


Mr. Chairman, I have called attention to this, and the colloquy in 
the House, in which a distingui gentleman from Michigan, then 
a member of the House and of the Committee on Appropriations, dis- 
tinctly disavowed that this $81,000 was for an increase of salaries of 
clerks of classes 4 and 5, but replying to Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, stated 
the specific purpose for which it was intended. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Chairman, the fact that the answer of 
the Postmaster-General was before him, the gentleman, my colleague 
on the committee, Mr. BURROWS, gave utterance to the following: 


It seems to me there can be no question but $81,300 of this sum was appropri- 
ated for the special pi of paying clerks of classes 4 and 5 the full amount 
of their salary allowed by law. It is demonstrated by the estimates and by the 
appropriation which eg AA wee in no other way can it be explained how 

fs appropriation came to be for the exact sum of $4,682,300. Vet the clerks of 
asses 4 and 5 are e e at the old rate of $1,150 per annum for clerks of 
class 4, and 1,300 for clerks of class 5. Why? The Postmaster-General declines 
to execute the law and apply the appropriation in obedience to the will of Con- 
gress. At page 419 of the report of the Postmaster-General for the year 1885 
will be found the following: 

“The annual appropriation for the pay of rail ce clerks for the 
current fiscal year is $4,682,300. Of amount, 881 was presumably appro- 
priated for the special purpose of increasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth 
and fifth classes to the rates of compensation paid prior to Ist of July, 1876; but, 
inasmuch as the appropriation bill, as approved, does not state specifically that 
such was the intention of Congress, the Postmaster-General is of the opinion 
that this fund can not be drawn upon for that purpose. With this amount de- 
ducted, the sum available for the pay of postal clerks for the present year is 
$4,601,000.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. What are you cee e from? 

Mr. Burrows. From the report of the Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service, 419, from which it will be observed the superintendent states he has 
not — the $81,300 “presumably appropriated for the special purpose of in- 
creasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth and fifth classes to the rate of coma 
pensation paid prior to July 1, 1876,” because the P. eral is of the 
opinion that this fund can not be drawn upon for that purpose.“ The Postmas- 
8 looks ony —5 7 yal of — law, and ao ae letter of the law he 

nds no mention o ‘or specific purpose, an erefi 
make use of the propran “Jt is not so nominated in the 
he had examined the estimates he would have discovered the items entering 
into the appropriation of $4,682,300, and would have observed that this amount 
was reached by including ao to enable the Postmaster-General to pay clerks 
of classes 4 ands the salary allowed by law. But for some reason the purposes 


of the Postmaster-General are better served by looking only to the letter of the 
law, and so, declining to examine the estimates or obtain any information be- 
yond what the statute conveys, he declines to execute it. 

But admitting the $81,000 to have been appropriated for the purposes 
alleged by the gentleman from Michigan, one of three things must be 
true—either the appropriation was procured by an indirection that did 
not state specifically the (ppo; or Congress did not assume the re- 
sponsibility of directing the expenditure, orit voluntarily left it within 
the discretion of the Postmaster-General, he being the proper executive 
officer. If the first of these propositions is true the Postmaster-General 
should be applauded for refusing to become a party to the expenditure 
of public moneys authorized by questionable practices. If the second 
proposition be true it would ill become a legislative body which de- 
clined to assume the consequences of its act to find fault with the ex- 
ecutive officer for declining such responsibility. If it be conceded that 
Congress vested the matter in his discretion and he exercised the same 
within the limits allowed, he is not subject to censure by any fair- 
minded, unbiased mind. It certainly was the intent and purpose of Con- 
gress to leave this matter wholly within the discretion of the Postmas- 
ter-General, and the question naturally arises, did he as the agent of 
the Government deal justly with its employés occupying the positions 
of postal clerks, and at the same time honestly with the Government? 

The Postmaster-General had no special purpose to serve except the 
interest of the Government, and in doing so he looked to the law and 
the intent and meaning of Congress that invested him with authority. 
He did decline, and properly, to become a party to a doubtful and un- 
authorized expenditure of money, for which the enlightened judgment 
of the nation will accord him praise, 

Instead of a reckless disregard of law and a profligate waste of 
money, the Postmaster-General executed and reflected the will of 
Congress. Where else could he go but to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
containing the proceedings of Congress when the bill was under dis- 
cussion? There can be no ambiguity as to the interpretation of Con- 
gress on this question. A different course would hase been subject to 
censure rather than approval for such a wanton disregard of the clearly 
expressed purpose of Congress. Again, it is a demonstrable fact by 
calculation that to pay all these clerks the maximum salaries allowed 
would have required a larger sum of money than estimated by the 


ent. 
reply fully and fairly perhaps, involves an inquiry into the rela- 
tive status of a postal clerk as compared with other wage-earners. The 
General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service, page 425, Postmaster- 
General’s report of 1885, says: 
PB Renew nigel parsers lbp ngs wy epi po ev pip rd 
and sees fit to apply himself, can readily pass to the regular (postal) service. 

Here we have the requirements. The physical condition which nature 
bestows when there is an observance of her laws, and the education 
which most of the States offer to all their children free. The qualifi- 
cations necessary do not require as long apprenticeship as falls to the 
man who would handle the saw, the hammer and chisel, or drive the 
plane, and in fact such as are necessary in all the trades and occupa- 
tions; no mental culture and severe technical training as falls to the 
lot of those struggling to enter upon the various professions, but the 
“novice can readily pass to the ar service,” and enjoy from the 
outset of this appointment a rate of pay far above that of almost any 
unskilled labor in the land. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had their duties portrayed here by my friend 
from Kansas, Judge PETERS, in a pathetic appeal, and he embodies in 
his speech a bill introduced by him for their relief. Let us analyze 
their duties. ‘The Postmaster-General, in his report, page 17, says: 


And the entire number of miles actually run gives a daily average to each 
clerk of 120,94 miles. 


Placing the average rate of speed of our mail trains at 20 miles per 
hour—a low estimate—would give a daily run of six hours per day. It 
is true they handle a number of pieces exclusive of registered matter, 
and this is increasing, amounting altogether to about five million pieces 
during the past year. This is their duty to distribute the mails along 
the route. The Government requires the post-road to furnish cars 
lighted and warmed for their occupancy. With the salary attached, 
six hours per day on a train, with heat and light furnished, with chang- 
ing localities and scenes, does not strike the average man, and specially 
the laborer, as being that character of arduous labor that demands an 
increase of compensation. 

As anevidenceof this fact I feel warranted in declaring that this serv- 
ice to-day is more sought after than any in the Government. Applica- 
tions by the hundred have poured into the Department asking for em- 
ployment in thisservice. Some are debarred by aruling in the Depart- 
ment disfranchising all persons over thirty-five years of age, and others 
meet with the statement, There are no vacancies, and removals must 
be for cause. Those who have been fortunate in securing these posi- 
tions refuse to relinquish them, and are not making that stupendous 
effort indicated in the other end of the Capitol to avoid being incident- 
ally connected with the t administration. 


But it is alleged that the duty is extra-hazardous, This is possibly 
true, but it has its compensation. 


The law is tiberal and permits a 
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leave of absence with pay during convalescence from injury not exceed- 
ing twelve months,” and the railroads are liable for damages by suit at 
law for injury of life or limb. The opportunities are great; ability, 
skill, or talent are sure to meet proper recognition by those who require 
such qualities. 

While I would not raise my voice, Mr. Chairman, in opposition to 
labor enjoying the fullest reward in this or any other service, I give it 
as my deliberate judgment that postal clerks are as amply provided for 
as any class who serve for wages in the Government. Their labor is 
not so onerous; their quarters are comfortable and hours of labor short, 
their pay regular and certain, and the Postmaster-General has meted 
out to them the’fullest justice under the law. Notwithstanding all 
this, Mr. Chairman, these postal clerks are clamorous for an increase of 
wages, and also insist by their friends that they should be provided 
with a life estate and be billeted npon the bounty of the Government 
as pensioners after serious disability or incompetency arising from age 
or the service of a certain number of years. As evidence of this fact, 
I desire here in my remarks to insert a part of a report I made as chair- 
man of a subcommittee, which will explain the situation and the at- 
tempted raid upon the Treasury in the future: 

The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to which were referred 
= bills 2113 and 4489, having had the same under consideration, report as 
. R. 2113) is “A bi ting a t. i 
gece Bk eaten ere TEE 
er — 1 ten years of faithful service shall become physically or men- 
The latter fie R. 4489) is entitled “A bill for the relief of aged, disabled, dis- 
eased, and woru- out postal clerks who have devoted the best years of their lives 
to the Ses, mail service, and who have been or may hereafter be in the em- 
ploy of the Post-Office Department in the arduous and extra-hazardouss ervice 


therein mentioned for a period of not less than twenty years.” 
The two bills poni of a kindred nature, we have considered them together 


and report ee. y. > 
The number of railway mail clerks now in the service is between prsg fest 
and forty-five hundred, and the estimated a priation forthe next fiscal year 


for the payment of this special class is $4,877,000, which is sup sufficient, 

These bills contemplate a pension list and the retirement of postal clerks or 
route agents and messengers who become disqualified from any cause for future 
service after a certain number of years of continuous or who after ten 
eran faithful service shall become physically or mentally disabled. One of the 

ills proposes to retire them on pay equal to two-thirds of the compensation they 
were receiving, and the other to full pax. 

We are opposed to the policy of establishing by legislation a pensioned civil 
list, and especially to the adoption of a statute with such broad provisions as 
raced in these bills. We do not realize the necessity or propriety of cre- 

in any capacity 


are embi 
ating this additional retired-list-embracing all persons employ 

in the postal service of the United States, in preference to those employed in 
other branches of the Government service. 


3 of government, that the peo- 
e 


sel 

All nationalities recognize the propriety of nting pensions to soldi d 
sailors 9 a5 — or who bave peco me helpless in eg of their 
country, rr o su on u a eren 
fo that cnbraced in these bills. A 2. 

The taking of this step would eventually lead to the pensioning of almost all 
classes of a in the employ of the Government, and entail upon the people 
a constantly increasing and enormous debt. There is no moral, and should be 
nol , Obligation npon the Government totax the ple and take from them 
their hard earnings in order to su rt those less thoughtful, who have lived 
upon the Government and wasi the salaries paid by the same. We are op- 
posed to — to this class of employés’ superior privileges and provisions 
to other classes of persons, 

We recommend said bills do not pass. 

The principal opposition, however, Mr. Chairman, manifested to the 
committee's bill, is the appropriation for the foreign-mail service, and 
the reasons are ex in the views of the minority heretofore sub- 
mitted to the House and reiterated on the floor by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] during his arraignment of the Postmaster- 
General. 

Before proceeding to a statement of the reasons governing my action, 
and presumably the majority of the committee, abriet review of the laws 

ting the foreign-mail service will not be inappropriate. 
e actof 1864, found in section 3976, Revised Statutes of 1878, is as 
follows: 

The master of qny vessel of the United States bound from any port therein 
to any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any port of the United States, 
shall, before clearance, receive on board and securely convey all such mails as 
the Post-Office EA p aR or any diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, offer; and he Tull promptly deliver the same, on arriving 
at the port of destination, to the per officer, for w shall receive 2cents 
for every letter so delivered ; and upon the entry of every such vessel returning 
from any —, port, the master thereof shall make pet d that he has promptly 
delivered all on board said vessel before cleararice from the 


p 
United States; and if he shall fail to make such oath the vessel shall not be en- 
titled to the privileges of a vessel of the United States, 


Subsequently, and in 1877, it was provided as follows (section 4203 
of the Revised Statutes of 1878): 


All vessels belonging tọ cilizens of the United States, and bound from any 
port in the United States to any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any 


port in the United States, shall, before clearance, receive on board and securely 
convey all such mails asthe Post-Office Department of the United States, or any 
minister, consul, or commercial agent of the United States abroad shall offer, 
and shall promptly deliver the same to the proper authorities on arriving at the 
port of destination, and shall receive for such service such reasonable compen- 
sation as may be allowed by law. 

The fi ing was the law upon the subject and under which our for- 
eign mails been successfully rted for a number of years, with 
gratifying results to the United States. The steamship companies, 
however, were not satisfied, and desired to be subsidized. Consequently 
“An act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine 
and encouraging the American foreign carrying trade, and for other 
purposes,” passed Con; and was approved June 26, 1884. This act, 
among other things, provided as follows: 

That sections 3976 and 4203 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 
all other compulsory laws and parts of laws that oblige American vessels to 
carry the mails to and from the United States arbi y, or that prevent the 
clearance of vessels until have taken mail matter on board, be, and the same 
are rg ete led, but such repeal shall not take effect until the lst day op 
April, 1885. nited States Statutes at Large, volume 23, chapter 121, section 23.) 


The provisions of this last act relieved American vessels of the re- 
strictions of former acts, giving them clearance without the compul- 
sory provisions of carrying salts Ke. 

To enable the ent to meet the new order of things the For- 
ty-eighth Congress in an act making appropriations for the postal serv- 
ice, provided as follows: 

For transportation of fi mails, includi 
mus of Panama $900,000, Aud the Postmaster. 
enter into contracts for the transportation of an rt of said foreign mails, af- 
ter legal advertisement, with the lowest responsible bidder, at a rate not exceed- 
ing 50 cents a nautical mile on the trip each way actually traveled between the 
terminal points, provided that the mails so contracted shall be carried on Amer- 
ican steamships, and that the aggregate of such contracts shall not exceed one- 
half of the sum hereby appro} I E 


The Postmaster-General very candidly states in his report that after 
a protracted and painstaking consideration of the subject it was deemed 
inexpedient and improper to exert the authority of the act empowering 
him to contract for ocean service upon the mileage plan of computation, 
and gives the following reasons, which are apparent and plausible and 
should be satisfactory to any one except a partisan who is hunting an 
excuse to pitch into some one and provoke a political discussion over a 
purely business proposition. It does seem to me, sir, his reasons for 
the governing of his conduct are sound, practical, and logical, and the 
propriety and good sense of a different course are not apparent to a way- 
faring man, though he be a political opponent. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me read from the report of the Postmaster- 
General, beginning on 35 and continuing, which is a complete 
answer to the unjust and inexcusable assault upon this question. He 
says: 

A statement compiled in the office of the foreign mails shows the total miles 
sailed Jast year,and to have been expected to be sailed this year by all Ameri- 
can companies, to be over 2,050,000; and the total compensation at the maxi- 
mum rate would exceed $1,025,000, or over two and one-half times the utmost 
authorized expenditure. The act requires a letting to the lowest responsible 
bidder after legal advertisement to invite competition; and except to contract- 
ors, so brought into service, no ornar Ary be paid on mileage contracts. Only 
two routes are na’ by more than one American company: one between 
New York and Havana, the other between San Francisco and Japan and China, 
To have solicited competition by advertisement would have been idle, except 
—— these; no competition to bring the bids below the maximum rate was pos- 


The consequence seems undeniable that the Department must either have 
made choice of certain routes whose total mi would have demanded no 
more than the limited a x osan i SÁ ostentatiously calling through ad 
ment for a competition which could not come, have distributed the whole bounty 
to the chosen, entirely excluding the others, or else have so planned its adver- 
tisements to meet the circumstances of the only ponina bidders that, by con- 
certed understanding with all American 1 5 es or such as the Department 
chose to give the money to, contracts might have been made for such sums to 
each that the whole appropriation would be divided between them. 

The first method of expending the money would haye been jal and unjust. 


railway transit across the Isth- 
eneral is hereby authorized to 


There are no circumstances, it may be safely affirmed, which give any Amer- 
ican line the right to be so greatly preferred that it should be paid the fali bounty 
while others should receive none. And to have so administered the authority 


would have defeated the objects of the appropriation, since, it may well be 
paed; the disfavored lines would doa and justifiably have refused thelr 
further service as mail carriers to Government. 
* * a * . * ~ 
But the act unmistakably contemplated, by its terms, that the Government 
should secure the gain of competition, wherever possible, among bidders. The 
two rontes already men afforded the opportunity. Yet if the law were 
ursued and a contract were awarded to either of the companies on the trans- 
ific route, and another to either of those plying between New York and Ha- 
vana, both public wey and private injustice would have been wrought, because 
the public would have lost the service of one company on each route when it 
ought to enjoy the greater frequency of both, and one company on each would 
have been denied a share of the bounty to which it was as well entitled as the 
other. This constituted in itself so grave an objection to any employment of 
the authority of the act as to render it of doubtful expediency, a proof of which 
lies in the usages of the transatlantic carriage, where the best service is gained 
by employing at will the swiftest ship among those ready to sail at any time 
when mail is to be ed, no special contracts being made. 


* Explanatory of the reason why the Postmaster-General declined to 
exercise the authority conferred under the subsidy clause, I desire to 
read and call attention to the views of the President, expressed in his 
first annual message, as follows: 


It was decided with my approbation after a sufficient examination to be inex” 
pedient for the Post-Office rtment to contract for carrying our foreign mails 
under the additional 1 ge by the last Co’ amount limited 
was inadequate to pay all within the purview of the law the full rate of 50 cents 
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per mile, and it would have been unjust and unwise to have given it to some and 
denied it to others. Nor could contracts have been let under the law to all ata 
rate to have brought the aggregate within the appropriation without such prac- 
tical prearrangement of terms as would have violated it. 

The rate of sea and inland postage which was proffered under another statute 
clearly appears to be a fair compensation for the desired service, being three 
times the price necessary to secure transportation by other upon any 
route, and much beyond the charges made to private persons for service not less 
burdensome, 

s s $ è * $ s 

Whatever may be thought of the policy of subsidizing any line of public con- 
veyance or travel, I am satisfied that it should not be done under cover of an 
expenditure incident to the administration of a Department; nor should there 
be any uncertainty as to the recipients of the subsidy or any discretion left toan 
executive officer as to its distribution. If such gifts of the public money are to 
be made for the purpose of aiding any enterprise in the ne ye interest of the 

ublic, I can not but think that the amount to be paid and the beneficiary might 
tter be determined by Congress than any other way. 


The Postmaster-General also says: 


Upon a review of all these facts and reasons it seemed a plain duty, the only 
admissible course, for the Government to decline to make contracts upon the 
mileage plan, and await the meeting of Congress, to which the subject might 
be rred for consideration and direction, It involved but a few months of 
delay, and in the mean time the American vessels could be a compensation 
more three times as great as most of them have received for similar service 
during the past seven years, 


But it is insisted that the statute was apen and easy of comprehension 
and execution. True it may be, Mr. Chairman, and it was easy for the 
executive officer to have pursued a different course, if he had disre- 
garded the rights of the tax-payers and contracted on these lines beyond 
the limit contemplated. It was impracticable and his course is to be 
commended. 

The history of this legislation, which remitted to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral quasi instructions to expend $400,000 needlessly for the transporta- 
tion of mails to foreign ports in American vessels, shows that two bills 
were introduced in the Forty-eighth Congress, one in the House and 
one in the Senate, to remove these alleged burdens from the merchant 
marine. Without tedious detail, suffice it there existed differences, 
and the result was a conference between the two Houses, and the law 
by which the Government could compel the carrying of its mails wiped 
out and what is called the subsidy adopted, giving the discretion to 
which I have alluded, Asan American citizen and Democrat, I am 
exceedingly gratified that notwithstanding the enormous pressure and 
the voluminous correspondence from all sources, the Department has 
stood firmly by the principles of honest and business methods in its ad- 
ministration and kept the unclean hands of the subsidy-grabbers out of 
the Treasury of the United States. The mails have been carried, busi- 
ness ciples observed, and the Treasury protected from the rapacions 

of who would willingly impose burdens upon the whole 
people to build up their individual interest. 

But my friend from Michigan, in his minority report upon another 
bill and in his recent utterances in the House, insists that the Post- 
master-General would im upon American vessels the duty of car- 
rying the mails of the United States as freight, such as beef, hides, &c. 
The law discriminates in favorof American vessels, giving them seaand 
inland postage, allowing sea postage only to foreign ships; and the fol- 
lowing from the report demonstrates legislative judgment that sea post- 
age is sufficiently remunerative to command good and efficient service: 

To the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, on its New York and Colon line, 
$19,275.82, as against $7,501.78 at sea postage, and $7,679.49 at its parcels-dispatch 


rates, and $411.40 at its freight rates for nearly 55 tons of total mail; an av 
of $507.26 per trip for 288 Fay of matter, which it would have carried for 
$10.82 at freight rates and 09 at rates, 
On its San Francisco and Panama line, $3,496.18 for about 7 tons, against 
‘ht, and $1,002.55 at parce’ rates. 


$1,238.44 at sea $71.69 at fre 
On its San and Yoko! a line, $10,125.80 for less than 19 tons, 


8 at sea postage, $226.34 at freight rates, and $3,758.40 at parcels- 
patch ra 
On its Australian line, $41,018.65 for about 48 pew oe $13,565.29 at the spe- 


cial rates paid heretofore, $762.98 at freight rates, and $9,537.40 at ispatch 

rates; an average per trip of $3,155.28 for 7,336 pounds, nearly -four times its 

freight rates, over four times its eer, prices, and a average 
id across the Atlantic by $2,505.92. 


price pe trip than the avera; 

To the Venezuelan Red “D” line, $3,942.86 for abont 8 tons of mail, 
—.— th at sea postage, $58.34 at its freight rates, and $1,155.01 at its parce 
pa es. 

To the New York and Cuba line, $5,203.48 for about 12 tons, against $2,271.94 at 
sea postage, $61.63 at freight rates, and $1,458.17 at its i rates, 

To the New York, Havana and Mexicanline, $11,932.11 for about 25 tons, against 
$4,134.13 at sea postage, $129.17 at freight rates, and $3,229.33 at parce 
rates. 


inst 


These statements are convincing that the total sea and inland post- 
age, when compared to charges for transportation of other valuable 
articles, is adequate. The mails may be considered sacred, and, per- 
haps, in business transactions should not be mentioned in connection 
with other matters and packages for transportation. Both by land and 
sea the moment the key is turned the mails become freight pure and sim- 
ple, and on sea they do not require or receive any special attention. 
They do not demand light, heat, or ventilation, berth, food, or attend- 
ance, Bills of exchange, lading, drafts, post-office monev-orders, can 
all be duplicated. There is no special liability for-loss. These vessels 
have their own time of departure and arrival, and are not compelled 
to deviate from their usual line of travel on the high seas, touching only 
at such ports as their interest suggest and their business carries them. 
The compensation of sea and inland postage is from two to thirty times 


as much as they demand or receive for any other kind of freight trans- 
ported by them, 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is to provide for meeting the demands of 
the postal service, and does not present the question as to the employ- 
ment of American postal appropriations to the development of our com- 
merce and opening up trade, but it is a question as to whether the Gov- 
ernment has a right as a sovereignty by act of Congress to provide certain 
contingencies upon which vessels shall have clearance and our 
mails. A number of routes by steamship, railroad, and star- routes have 
been referred to in order to make it appear that the pay to steamships is 
inadequate. A tabulated statement prepared by the Superintendent of 
Foreign Mails refutes thestatement made by the minority, wherein they 
place the compensation of railroads per mile at 10.95 cents, that of star- 
routes at 6.52, and of domestic steamers at 15.9 cents, and that of ships 
carrying foreign mail at 2.74 cents per mile. 

The statement furnished and published by my friend on the com- 
mittee, Governor WAKEFIELD, from Minnesota, shows that the total 
number of miles trayeled on outward trips by eight principal lines was 
810,829, the amount paid them was $43,492.48, or an average per mile 
of 5.3 cents. Had these lines been paid both sea and inland postage 
they would have received 14.4 cents for each mile they carried the mails. 
This exceeds the pay of star-route or railroad com tion. The 
following table discloses the amount paid per mile during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, for transportation of United States mails by 
railway, star routes, steamboat, and coastwise service, American steam- 
ships to foreign ports, and average amount paid to eight principal Ameri- 
can lines, and the amount that would have been paidif said ships had 
received sea and inland postage: 


Number of Rate 
Service. mi Total don. per 
traveled pensation. | mile, 
e Cents. 
351,912,140 | $16, 627,983 00 | . 10-95 
83,027,321 5, 414, 804 00 | .06-52 
Steamboat and coastwise service. spot 3,540, 607 563,002 00 15-9 


American steamships to foreign po: 
ward), sea postapa- 8 

If paid sea and inland postage 

American steamships, eight principal lines 
(outward), sea . 

If paid sea and inland postage. 


American vessels sailing from our ports to foreign ports are but com- 
mon carriers governed by the universal law of reasonable compensation 
for services ormed, and as such the United States has the right to 
impose qualifications as to official clearance papers giving them national 
protection as a condition to carrying the United States mails. Such 
vessels, as I have just stated, are not required to deviate from their 
voyage or to change their time of departure and arrival, but they pur- 
sue their usual course and deliver the mails at such points as they touch 
in the pursuit of their usual business. They are only required to ex- 
ercise ordi diligen: 
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ce as they would in freights. In fact they carry 
the mail by weight as they do other matter. They are common car- 
riers for individuals and are governed by the law of reasonable com- 
pensation, and if compelled to perform service for individuals in the 
way of passenger rates and freightand express charges, why not for the 
Government that extends tothem such protection on the high seas and 
enables them to enter the ports of other countries? 

It is an absolute advantage to these vessels to transport the mails, for 
in doing so they carry intelligence and letters relating to the cargo, and 
therefore benefit the ship-owners. Why, then, do they complain and 
under the statute enacted by the last Congress refuse to carry the mails ? 
There is but one answer to this question. It is an effort to coerce the 
Government into the payment of unreasonable compensation in the way 
of a subsidy. The law prior to the last Congress had stood for twenty 
years. There was no complaint at the law as to its constitutionality, 
but as to the amount allowed. 

It does seem the compensation under all the circumstances is ample 
for theservices rendered. It is simply a refusal to perform for the Gov- 
ernment a service that they had been rendering for twenty years, and a 
breach of their duty as common carriers, when they refused to allow 
the agent of the Government to take mail-bags with him as baggage, 
he pro to pay his regular fare and charges for extra weight. 

Combinations or agreements were effected by which embarrassment 
to the service was occasioned. The object, as stated, was to coerce the 
United States into the payment of large sums in the way of subsidy for 
the expedition of her foreign-bound mails. 

It was , and the thought entertained, to farther complicate 
matters by a refusal to deliver the mails on arrival in American ports, 
but section 3988 being unrepealed and in full force, the necessity of a 
compliance was apparent. Tho section is as follows: 

No vessel arriving in any port or collection district of the United States shall 
be allowed to make entry or break bulk until all letters on board are delivered 


atthe nearest and the master thereof has signed and sworn to the fol- 
lowing declaration before the collector or other customs officer, 


And then follows the oath, 
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This provision settled that question in favor of the Government. 
Again, it appears that for the carriage of mails from San Francisco 
a greater price was offered for each trip than for the maximum price 
for the most profitable trip across the Atlantic. The Pacific Mail Com- 
pany did not accept the offer at $41,000 for thirteen outward trips, 
while they would have probably carried express packages for one-fourth 
the amount. If I mistake not, all lines of American ships carry mail 
except four; two to Cuba, and one to Venezuela, and one to China. 
Notwithstanding temporary embarrassment, the United States mails 
are still carried to their destination, and in some instances the results 
are more satisfactory. The Government did not yield, as demanded 
by these lines, to exorbitant and unreasonable exactions so far exceed- 
ng as charged individuals for special or express packages. 
ut the minority attempt to show that the highest rate in the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster-General is inadequate, and insist that Amer- 
ican shipping interests should be encouraged by donations or subsidies 
under the garb of compensation for transporting the United States mail. 
This, Mr. Chairman, I controvert. Fair and reasonable compensation 
is all these American line of steamers should demand, and is all we 
should be willing to give. The duty of the Postmaster-General is plain. 
He is an officer of the Government and should protect his Department 
from the attempted raids of all corporations. There should certainly 
be a limitation. It is not a question as to whether this or that line 
should receive more or less, but the correct rule is to administer equal 
justice to all. Foreign vessels we are advised are anxious for the priv- 
ilege of carrying our mails, and for sea postage only, being only one- 
third of sea and inland postage; and they seek the opportunity of 
transporting our mails to Europe. For a more perfect understanding 
of sea and inland I read from the stenographer’s notes of the 
interview between Mr. Bell, the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, with 
our committee: 
Q. Define sea and inland postage. 
A. It is the gross revenue collected on the mails destined to foreign countries. 
Q. On what basis is it calculated? 
A. Five cents per each one-half ounce, or $1.60 per pound, on letters and post- 
cards, and 1 cent per 2 ounces, or 8 cents per pound, on other articles. 
Q. Whatis the 1 weight of a foreign letter? 
A. One-half ounce or less. 
Q. What is the a Ning “re a letter? 
A. Ona count made oy the ird Assistant Postmaster-General on domestic 


letters on the first seven days of May and September last, res ively, as 

ages 746 and 750 of the . report for the year en 
ps 39, 1885, it will be observed that the average weight of letters is three to an 
ounce. I have no information as to the average actual weight ot letters addressed 
to foreign countries, 

Q. Please define sea postage? 

A. It is an indefinite term. Under the Berne „which went into effect 
July 1,1875, the rate of extraordinary sea transit of the mails was fixed at 25 
franes per kilogram, or $4.82 for 2 pounds 3 ounces for letters and post-cards, 
and 1 franc (19 cents) per kilogram (2 pounds 3 ounces) on other articles, and 
the ordinary rate of sea transit of the mails was fixed at 6 es 50 centimes, or 
about 60 cents per pound, on letters and post-cards, and 50 centimes on other 
articles, The Paris convention of June, 1878, by pa ph 2, article 4, page 5, 
reduced the international sea-transit rates of — us follows: Where the 
extraordinary rates of sea transit had been hitherto fixed at 25 franes it was re- 
duced to 15 francs, and where the ordinary sea-transit rate had been fixed at 6 
francs 50 centimes per kilogram, it was reduced to 5 francs, or 44 cents per pound. 
As the United States Government was a party to,and is bound by, this conven- 
tional treaty this Department has accepted and taken these rates to be sea 
age on the mails conveyed by the various steamship companies. There is no 
statutory law defining sea or inland „und this Department has been 
governed solely by the universal union treaty. 

= * * * a s 


è 
Q. Did the foreign vessels offer to carry mails at the 5-frane rate (or 44 cents 
per pound)? 


und)? 

A. Yes, sir; and apparently glad to get them. Foreign steamships have been 
tendered in one or two instances to the Department for the conveyance of mails 
to the West Indies and Central America for nothing. provided that the Depart- 
ment would furnish them the usual certificate authorizing them to ply to roan 
countries as mail steamers for the advantage they would obtain as 
tax and port and i at ere dues in the ports of those countries. 

30 grams are equivalent to 1 ounce. 1 kilogram is equivalent to 2 pounds 3 

ounces. 1 franc is equivalent to 19 cents, 


To illustrate the absurdity of the idea that it is seriously supposed 
that foreign mail facilities can create commerce or contribute materi- 
ally to the placing the carrying trade in the hands of American vessels, 
it might be proper to trace the history of the foreign mail service. 

The late Postmaster-General Howe says (Senate Document No. 65, 
Forty-seventh Congress): 

Previous to the mail-steamship contracts authorized by acts of March 3, 1845, 
and March 3,1847, the ocean mails were transported by sailing vessels, as their 
voyages might occur, fora small gratuity payable on each letter at the port of 
delivery, and consequently no payments were made prior to the fiscal year 1818 
for the transportation of the mails of the United States to foreign countries. 

On the 3d day of March, 1845, in obedience doubtless tosuggestions con- 
nected with the contest in regard to Texas with Mexico, Congress passed 
the first law providing for the transportation of foreign mails, and in that 
act (Statutes at Large, volume 5, page 750) authorizing the Postmas- 
ter-General, under restrictions and provisions of existing laws, tocon- 
tract for carrying mails to foreign ports, with this provision: 

And the said contractor stipulating to deliver said snip or ships to the United 
States, or their proper officer upon demand made, forthe purpose of being con- 
verted into a vessel or vessels Of peices 

Just two years subsequently contracts were made with E. K. Collins 
and his associates to transport the mails from New York to Liverpool, 
and with A. G. Sloo, of Cincinnati, for similar services from New York 


to New Orleans, Savannah, and Havana, and from Havana to i 
Ke. The vessels to be used were to be constructed under the super- 
vision of a naval constructor, with a proviso: ‘‘And that each of said 
steamers shall receive on board four passed midshipmen of the United 
States Navy, who shall serve as watch officers, and be suitably accom- 
modated without charge to the Government;” also, one agent, appointed 
by Pea Government to take charge of the mails, was to be accommodated 
without à 

Reference has been made in this discussion to the olden time,” and 
nate we see the restrictions thrown around vessels that transported our 
mails. 

J have said, Mr. Chairman, more than I intended, and shall not be 
betrayed into following the discussion into irrelevant matters as to civil- 
service reform. I have my views, and hope to have an opportunity of 
expressing them before the adjournment. I would like to see neces- 
sary reforms instituted and vigorously pursued, such as would result in 
surrounding the administration by its political friends only, and not 
ciated with those unfriendly to Democracy. 

Political organizations are necessary in a Government like ours, with 
marked and definite lines of differences. I would like to see manifested 
that ‘‘ tumultuous and somewhat indecent haste to get out of office 
exhibited partially.in some other localities besides the solitary State 
recently mentioned in the fur West. The tenure-of-officeact has afforded 
welcome shelter to many whose reluctance prevented them embarrassing 
the administration by resigning. Such has been the case in the be- 
loved State that I have the distinguished honor, in part, to represent. 
Republicans have waited to be removed, or a request to resign. Com- 
parisons have been resorted to, and an estimate of the number of post- 
masters appointed within the last twelve months; yet our friends on the 
other side neglect to state that upon the incoming of a Democratic ad- 
ministration a Democratic office-holder was even sporadic, in fact one 
could hardly be found where a Republican could be induced to accept 
the 5 9 8 

It ill becomes, therefore, our political opponents to find fault because 
a small per cent. of their friends have been afforded an opportunity of 
relinquishing office, for the Departments are yet swarming with Repub- 
licans sheltering under the tenure-of-office act and the protection of civil- 
service reform. They have not resigned and will not resign, but prefer, 
for the emoluments of office, to embarrass an administration for which 
they entertain no sympathy, and the existence of which they endeavored 
to defeat. Iwould prefer, sir, instead of a few hundred removals and rec- 
ommendations being sent to the Senate, that the business should begin 
in earnest and be vigorously pursued. 

We must not flounder in the ruts-and mud of Mugwumpism, but 
plant ourselves on the solid highway of Democracy that the principles 
of our party may be successfully administered. The friends of Democ- 
racy should be stationed in every position possible. Irrespective of 

rty the people of the United States expected nothing less than that 

ts alone would administer the affairs of the Government. I 
would rejoice with the Democratic voters of the Union in the full fruition 
of our victory achieved at the ballot-hox in November, 1884, and a real- 
ization of their anticipations when it was announced that a Democrat 
was elected President of the United States, 
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HON. JOH 
- OF MARYLAND, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R.7479) to provide for the speedy settlementof controversiesand 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés. 

Mr. FINDLAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have said nothing upon this bill during the prog- 
ress of the debate for the reason that I felt I could show my apprecia- 
tion of its merits by my vote quite as well as by any speech I could 
make, but under the leave of the House I am not willing to let the 
opportunity pass without putting on record the reasons for my vote. 
I voted for the bill, not as some gentlemen here said because it was 
harmless, but because I believed it contained the germ at least of pos- 
itive good and that that germ would finally develop in a generous fruition 
for struggling labor, not only in this exigency but in trials to come. 
It is more than a mere legislative declaration that a submission of the 
differences between capital and labor tovoluntary arbitration is a wise 
method of determining those differences. 

A joint resolution or a separate resolution embodying this declara- 
tion would have accomplished as much, but might well be denominated 


Labor Arbitration. 
SPEECH 


L. FINDLAY, 
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as no better than sounding brass or tinkling eymbal. But this bill not 
ouly contains such a declaration, but it goes further and says that ar- 
bitration, in the opinion of Congress, is not only wise, but as an induce- 
ment to bring the parties together the United States will pay the ex- 
pense of the procedure. It devises the machinery of arbitration and 
provides for the cost of running it. Anitem of small moment to one of 
the parties, perhaps, but of incalculable significance to the other. But 
it does not stop here. It provides, instead of a bond to perform the 
award or other coercive measures, the only means of enforcement which 
the nature of the case admits, and that is a certification of the decision 
made by the arbitrators to one of the organized bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, there to remain on record as the solemn judgment of the United 
States against the offending party until discharged. Now, who shall say 
that will be a mere idle decree ? 

Suppose this bill had been a law when the trouble in the West, which 
Ims been the immediate occasion of it, occurred. On one side you 
would have had the corporation, on the other its employés, behind them 
the masses of the people whose commerce and business were impeded 
by the strike, and on the statute-books of the United States a law which 
afforded an easy mode of escape out of the difficulty. Will any man 
say that the whole force of public opinion would not have been brought 
to bear in favor of settling this difficulty by arbitration as provided by 
that law? Can it be reasonably concluded that either of the parties to 
the controversy would have been willing to protract it in the face of 
this public opinion? I think not; and therefore believe that the very 
existence of the law will of itself promote voluntary arbitration by 
creating a public opinion in favor of it which it will be difficult if not 
impossible to resist. The strongest argument made against the bill has 
gone to the point that as far as such mission was concerned the bill 
conferred no rights which did not already exist at common law. 

But that argument does not strike me as sound. To point out to 
litigants a common-law method of settling differences by arbitrament 
and consent is one thing. To show the suffering public that a statute 
has made it easy to have these differences settled this way, without 
cost to either party, is,in my judgment, quite a different thing. It 
puts an argument in every man’s mouth simple to make and difficult 
to answer—an argument which says in effect to both corporations and 
employés, We, the public, have some rights; you are not the only suffer- 
ers by this disagreement; we outnumber you ten to one; our business, 
onr livelihood, our very existence, depends upon a prompt and reason- 
able settlement of the difficulty; the law has provided the means for 
such a settlement, and we demand that you adopt these means and 
permit the wheels of commerce to again revolve on their accustomed 
racks. 

But in the absence of such a law, what would the argument be? 
Simply that it was a duty to arbitrate, without answering the objec- 
tionsas to expense and the difficulty of enforcing attendance of witnesses, 
obtaining testimony and executing the award. In the other case I have 
put it is a duty made easy, and a duty besides that has the sanction 
of positive enactment by the National Legislature. I think, then, that 
the bill will promote arbitration. Will it effectuate it? Great stress 
has been laid upon this part of the argument against the bill. It has 
been insisted that the mere suggestion of a decree without compulsory 
provision for its enſoreement is an idle form of words without force or vir- 
tue. It has been denounced as a sham and a trick, an innocent poul- 
tice, a harmless application on the outside for what is a deep-seated 
internal malady, and much other denunciation more or less pointed. 

I have listened to these arguments with all the respect due to their 
authors, but I can not bring my mind to the conclusion that the same 
public opinion which has hushed this clamor and reduced the enemies 
of the bill into a pitiful minority of 29 as against 199 in its favor will 
not be potent enough to give effect to the bill after it becomes a law. 
I do not believe there is a railroad corporation in the country that 
would dare to resist for twenty-four hours the solemn judgment of our 
authorized board of arbitration, in which it appears voluntarily by its 
chosen representatives, holding its sessions, performing its work, and 
certifying its conclusion under the sanction of the law-making power 
of the United States. Such corporations, beside being ex to the 
criticism of the press, are amenable to public opinion not only as the 
source of legislation in the States, but of those efficient although in- 
direct disciplinary methods of which juries, quite aside from the merits 
of the particular case, are sometimes made the beneficent agents. 

It isnot necessary to point out the processes by which public opinion 
can make itself felt upon a stiff-necked and hard-hearted corporation, 
but, believing as I do that no law can long be enforced without the 
sanction of public opinion, at least in this country, it would be a very 
curious contradiction to hold that that subtle and all-pervading influ- 
ence, so omnipotent in everything else, should suddenly be smitten with 
imbecility in the effort to enforce a formal decree against an offending 
railroad company. The sheriff who executes processes does it after all 
by the force of public opinion. Withdraw that and you may bring in 
the bayonet to help the law, but in the end the bayonet will disappear 
too before this resistless power. A warrant in the marshal's hands to 
enforce the fugitive-slave law was not worth much. I believe, then, 
that this bill will not only promote but will also effectuate arbitration, 
and for this reason I have voted for it. 


* 


But suppose it should do neither. Suppose, in practical results, it 
ee as abortive and harmless as its enemies have predicted. 
Suppose it should bear neither the fruit of arbitration nor award ter- 
minating in satisfaction. It would still be worth something. Shorn of 
all substantial benefit to those whose injuries it was intended to re- 
dress, the measure would still stand upon the statute-books of the coun- 
tryasa reposi and sympathetic recognition on the part of Congress, 
not only of its right, but its duty to attempt at least some legislation 
in the interest of that great class of our people without whom there 
would be neither Congress nor country. For this reason, if for no other, 
the bill, in my opinion, will not only not prove harmless, but will be 
productive of good. 


Labor Arbitration. 


SPE E OH 


H ON. ANDREW J. CALDWELL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
, Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies and 
differences between common carriers en; in interstate and Terrritorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés, 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Imperfect as any law may be that seeks to deal with 
the questions now agitating the industrial world, and as little disposed 
as I was upon first looking at the committee’s bill to support it, I be- 
lieve if it is put upon the statute-book no man in America will here- 
after have the temerity to brave public opinion by refusing to arbitrate 
his differences with his employés. The of this bill will be the 
highest authoritative expression of that public sentiment to which it 
appeals as the final arbiter. As to the expense to be incurred, I im- 
agine that the peace of the country and the prosperity of trade will 
be 2 worth the price we may be called upon to pay ſor them under 
this bill. 

It makes very little difference so far as the solution of the social 
problem now upon the American people is concerned whether this bill 
or any other is passed by Congress. The issue is upon us. The capi- 
tal of this country can not control it. The labor of the country can 
not stop it. It is one of those questions that arise in the history of 
the world and in the progress of civilization which must work out it- 
self. As of old, there is an absolute and an irresistible power that is a 
working leaven in society which will ‘‘leayen the whole lump.” 

We are on the threshold of the last great conflict for the disenthrall- 
ment of men. 

The sword, the cowl, the crown no longer menace the rights of the 
many in our land. The threatening force is the power of the purse. 
It is the most momentous question ever propounded for solution. For 
what benefit are the victories of the ages if at last man by the power of 
money may be forced to work like a slave all his days and still go naked 
and hungry? What benefit is liberty if under its glittering wheels the 
multitude writhes in the abject slavery of starvation, ignorance, and 
vice? Are the many ever to be in some form the slaves of the few ? 
Must the weak ever be the prey of the strong? Must the race struggle 
up from barbarism to civilization, from the hut to the palace, from il- 
literacy to letters, from slavery to freedom, only to wear new yokes and 
more galling chains? Has man overthrown the rule of force only to 
submit to the domination of avarice? Is slavery the coming doom of 
man? 

The very triumph of our republicanism, our prosperity under free 
government, has developed a new enemy to the rights of the many. The 
aggregation of capital in corporate bodies and accumulation of money in 
private hands is unprecedented in the history of the world, and menaces 
the perpetuity of our institutions. The incorporation of capital is a 
device to concentrate its power in a single hand. Beneficently exerted 
this power works for good. It is only its abuse that is a power for evil. 

There was no wiser provision of the founders of our system than the 
abolition of the laws of entail and primogeniture. The perpetuation 
of great estates in the hands of a few was known to be inimical to 
freedom. Under the operation of our laws of descent and distribution 
this was prevented. 

One generation, by thrift and industry, rises to comfort; the next to 
riches and affluence; the next, untrained to economy, lavishes the ac- 
cumulation of two lives; the fourth generation pulls off its coat and 
commences life at the bottom of the ladder. From shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves is only three generations. This continual relegation of 
men to self-reliance and effort is a perpetual incentive to merit, a nec- 
essary discipline for the development of those virtues which keep men 
free, and one safeguard of democratic government. Entail of wealth 
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being impossible under our system, the same end was sought through 
corporate succession. 

All the evils of absentee landlordism are eng home to employés 
in every department of labor. In the one case the landlord turns over 
the estate to his steward, who, haying no interest but to please his ab- 
sent superior, grinds the tenantry with every species of exaction that 
will increase the income. In the other the ownership of capital becomes 
impersonal and the stockholder is further removed from the employé 
than if he were beyond the seas, and knows nothing of the tyrannies 
practiced to makedividends. Thus the bond of human sympathy is cut, 
or rather there is no cord between the corporate entity and the depend- 
ent laborer. At the behest of self-interest, his wages are reduced to de- 
clare a dividend, and he is forced to strike; or he is locked out to pre- 
vent overproduction and reduction of prices, and he is forced to starve. 
Thus, under the tyranny of capital, the workman has fled to the dom- 
ination of the labor organizations. His retreat is primarily for selſ- pro- 
tection and the defense of his means of livelihood. He is not an enemy 
to society. He sees capital take too much from labor. That capital 
which furnishes him employmentis not content with reasonable returns, 
but seeks to increase them even if it sinks him to pauperism. He com- 
bines with others of his trade toraise wages in that special trade. Other 
trades form unions, and finally all trades consolidate into one universal 
union controlled by an absolute central authority, with power to cut 
up, if need be, the plant of capital by the roots, whether invested in man- 
ufactures, traffic, or transportation, and the power to deny to any work- 
man, whether he belongs to the order or not, the right to accept em- 
ployment or to make a living. 

Now, has he simply exchanged masters, swapped one form of tyranny 
for another? With him the question is, ‘‘ Under which King Bezonian? 
Speak or die!“ The one great difference is that he has a voice in se- 
lecting his master workman, who is subject in his exercise of his power 
to the criticism and rebuke of the common voice of the order if he makes 
a mistake or commits awrong. With power comes responsibility, and 
woe is he who does not worthily discharge it. Public opinion is king 
in democracies, and the opinion of the order itself is a part of the opin- 
ion of the public. . 

hets of ill omen, not in love with our Government, have pre- 
dicted that as our population became dense, the area of public lands filled 
up, the s le of life more intense, the conflict, so called, between 
labor and capital would, with universal suffrage, render property inse- 
cure, revolutionize society, and overthrow our democracy. If our insti- 
tutions can not stand this final test they are a failure. 

Let us look back and see if we can get any comfort from the experi- 
ence of the race in history. The merchant guilds and craft guilds of 
the old English towns stand at the bar of historic precedent as com- 
purgators for the modern trades unions and labor associations against 
any criminal charge. Now, as then, the frank pledge, the free en- 
gagement of neighbor with neighbor, is the basis of social order. 

Gentlemen have read history in vain if they have thought English 
or American liberty was the work alone of barons, kings, protectors, 
lords or commoners, generals or statesmen. The barons, it is true, 
wrenched Magna Charta from John at Runnymede. But Green, the 
philosophic historian of the English people, says that the “burghers 
secured to the English towns local self-government, self-taxation, char- 
ters, and liberties, which gave life to smaller organizations.” Frith 
guilds, merchant guilds, craft guilds ‘‘substituted the oath of frater- 
nity and fidelity for the tie of blood, the trial by oath for the trial by 
battle, regulated the quality and value of work, fixed the hours of toil 
from daybreak to curfew,” and made ‘‘strict provision against com- 
petition in labor. * A common fund was raised by contribu- 
tions among members, which not only provided for the trade objects of 
the gaild, but sufficed to found chantries and masses and erect painted 
windowsin the church of their patron saint. Even at the present day 
the arms of the craft guild may often be seen blazoned in cathedrals 
side by side with those of prelates and kings.” 

Here then is the type of the labor unions of to-day. Here is the root 
of the genealogical tree from which sprung the noble order of the 
Knights of Labor.” The guilds decided between masterand man. The 
thriftless barons, who were the oppressors of the commons and the de- 
spoilers of labor then, were traded out of charter rights, cajoled into 
releases of feudal rights, and bullied into the grants of liberties by the 
tradesmen and mechanics of the towns. 

Whenever the Anglo-Saxon achieved a right he put it in a charter, 
and never surrendered the parchment on which the glorious words were 
written. He achieved liberty for himself. It was not the boon given 
him by a superior race, nor the largess of a feudal lord; it was con- 
ceived in his brain and nurtured by his blood. Yet further testimony 
does the historian of the English people give. He says: 

Insilent growth and elevation of the English ple the boroughs led the way; 
unnoticed and heey ar by prelate and noble, they alone preserved the full tra- 
dition of Teutonic liberty. The rights of self-government, of free speech in free 
meeting, of equal justice by one’s equals, were brought safely across the ages of 
Norman tyranny by the trades and shopkeepers of the towns. In the quiet 
quaintly-named streets,in the town mead and market place, in the lord’s mill 
beside the stream, in the bell that swung out its summons to thé crowded bor- 
ough-mate, in the jealousies of craftsmen and guilds lay the real life of English- 


men, the life of their home and their trade, their ceaseless sober struggle with 
oppression, their steady, unwearied battle for self-government, 


The sure, gradual, and orderly victory of deer dee king and feudal 
lord, of craftsmen of the guilds over rich burghers, wringing power and 
privilege from their grasp and exacting justice to the humble and hon- 
est laborer in all trades and businesses, will be ted in the triumph 
of our trades-unionsand ive labor associations over monopolists, 
money-kings, and bosses. me future historian of the American peo- 
ple will lead the student by the hand not only over our battlefields or 
through these halls, but also among the wage-workers, who now as of 
old are working out the emancipation of labor and the amelioration of 
the condition of those who live by the sweat of the face. 

The deliverance will be self-wrought and will not come as a boon 
from any man or party. Occupying a field that is not reached by the 
lawmaking power, these co-operative associations of labor are working 
out as of old the salvation of the working classes, the safety of capital, 
the preservation of social order, and the perpetuity of the state. 

The result will, of course, be delayed by mistakes. Men learn wis- 
dom from mistakes. Unbroken success often blinds the eyesight and 
leads to ultimate failure. Every mistake made by the Knights of La- 
bor will send to the rear the rash counselors and imprudent leaders re- 
sponsible for it, and bring to the front the cool-headed, sedate, conserva- 
tive element and put it in the lead. 

The result will be to establish a partnership between labor and cap- 
ital; declare a trace to the war between them and pool their assets; 
money on the one hand, skill and labor on the other; so that out of 
the product the partner, labor, shall have every dollar it earns after 
allowing the partner capital current interest upon its actual invest- 
ment, fair salaries for management, and just allowance for necessary 
expenses, This will render their interest and their effort reciprocal. 
This will satisfy labor, which shares intelligently in the prosperity or 
evil fortune of the investment; and capital can ask no more than the 
fair worth of its money and the security of its investment. The leaders 
of organized labor will meet capitalists and arbitrate their differences 
with or without Congressional enactments, Strike, mob, riot, and rev- 
olution will have no producing cause when the just rightsof all parties 
are conserved by decrees enforced alike upon the striker and the boss, 

Nothing is so timid as capital, yet nothing is so tyrannical when it 
has the power. When it finds the safety of its investments alone to be 
secured by its friendly relations with and justice to the great army of 
the employed it will be content. Labor will learn that its interest is 
to preserve and not destroy that which gives it employment, and con- 
tinually furnishes more employment by nding its savings in in- 
creasing the plant. Self-interest will help both to be fair and honest. 
Thus the conflict between labor and capital will be ended. 

But capital must be real, not fictitious; no watered stock. Dividends 
paid on values that never had an actual existence are simply stolen 
from the labor of the world. The great alliance between solid wealth 
and honest labor will solve the social problem. The only tramp will 
be the idler too lazy to work; the only sufferer, the criminal incor- 
rigible to the rule of honesty and justice. 

t no man doubt that our system will fail to work this problem, 
vital as it is to human freedom. 

It was the hope and desire of some of our early statesmen that the 
better classes, so called, should emigrate to this country. But itis not 
the contented and privileged who forsake the old home for the new. 
It is from the tiers état not trom the noblesse, from the commons not the 
lords, that we have drawn the manhood that has built up and devel- 
oped this country so rapidly. Thé s is better than the cabin; 
the peasant than the prince; the laborer the capitalist. He goes 
to work; becomes a tax-payer in peace, asoldier inwar. The capitalist 
puts a barbed-wire fence around thousands of acres of the public do- 
main, or pools his millions in speculation, and takes away his gains to 
sustain him in aristocratic sloth at home. The colluvies omnium gen- 
tium are disciplined here into a great civic army, the guardians of order 
and the creators of wealth. 

From this dispersion throughout Europe, the different nations of the 
Aryan stock are being united again in our Government. The inter- 
change of ideas, the attrition of national differences, the intermingling 
of blood will break down prejudices e grata ber a3 Herbert Spencer 
says, ‘‘the eventual mixture of the allied varieties of the Aryan race 
and result in a more powerful type of man than has hitherto existed, 
a type of man more plastic, more adaptable, more capable of undergo- 
ing the modifications needful for complete social life.’’ 

He further says: 


The American may look 3 toa time when they will have produced a 
civilization grander than any the world has known. 


The doctrines of anarchy in the Old World are repressed by weight- 
ing down the safety-valve with standing armies, With us, the weird 
sisters of freedom, free speech, free press, free school, and free conscience; 
stir them in an open cauldron, and socialism, nihilism, and anarchism 
bubble and babble, harmless to the open sky. The orator of the sand- 
lots speaks no more, and the screech of the night-hawks of the com- 
mune excites ridicule among laborers and scares only hysterical women 
and millionaires. The red of the commune and the black standard 
of the anarchist fail to catch the calm eye of the American mechanic. 


He knows that nihilism is the destruction of wealth and the suicide ot 
labor. Jack Cade can not reign here by proclaiming that, There 
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shall be seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny; the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops; and it shall be felony to drink small beer.” 
If any will not work neither shall he eat will be the maxim of the 
future order of things. : 

That future will not reveal great ruins and a degenerate race. 

No mongrel Copt will scowl on the traveler from a mud hut under 
the shadow of a pyramid, the monument of his father’s slavery; no 
Iazzarone will hide his rags under the moonlit arch of a coliseum, the 
monument of his country’s brutality; the memorial of self-government 
will not be a moldering but glorious torso, dug up by the antiquary 
from the ruins of free states, but its monuments will be in free insti- 
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tutions and free men. 
oF 


HON. STEPHEN C. MILLARD, 


F NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 25, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.5887) making a for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887— 

Mr. MILLARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I thank the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] 
for yielding me a portion of his time, and in what I have to say I de- 
sire to address myself more particularly to gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House. You have a majority of at least forty upon this 
floor; and if this bill passes in its present form I insist the responsi- 
bility shall rest where it belongs. 

My first objection to the bill is that it does not appropriate a sufficient 
sum for the payment of the salaries of the railway postal clerks. 
While every other Government employé from the Postmaster-General 
down to the Department messenger is provided for by the bill only a 
partial provision is made for the payment of the salaries of the railway 
postal clerks, the most faithful and the hardest worked class of all our 
Government employés. There are to-day in the railway mail service 
forty-five hundred and twelve postal clerks. Under the act of 1882 
they were divided into five classes, The first class the Postmaster- 
General is authorized to pay a salary of $800; the second class a salary 
of $900; the third class a salary of $1,000; the fourth class a salary of 
$1,200, and the fifth class a salary of $1,400. 

To enable the Postmaster-General to pay them the compensation 
authorized by existing law the Post-Office appropriation bill should 
appropriate the sum of $4,890,200. It appropriates only $4,800,000, 
asum less by $77,060 than is recommended by the General Superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service in his annual report for the next 
fiscal year. 

These salaries were paid until July 1, 1876, at which time it was 
found that the sum appropriated was insufficient to pay the number of 
clerks thus employed. It was accordingly decided that the clerks re- 
ceiving $1,400 per annum should be reduced to $1,300, and those re- 
ceiving $1,200 should be reduced to $1,150; but this reduction was in- 
tended only for that year, and, as I have stated, owing entirely to the 
insufficiency of the appropriation. By referring to the report of Mr. 
Vail, the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, for the next sue- 
ceeding year you will find that his estimates were made upon the basis 
and with the view of restoring the salaries of clerks of classes 4 and 5to 
$1,200 and $1,400 respectively. Whether or not the recommendation 
of the superintendent was heeded I am unable to state, but this I do 
know, that the salaries of these classes of Government employés were 
not then and never have been restored. 

The attention of the Forty-eighth Congress was specially called to this 
unjust discrimination by W. H. Thompson, late Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service; and that there might be no mistake made either 
in the Committee on Appropriations or in the House, in his annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, he stated the sum that 
would be required to restore the salaries of classes 4 and 5—that the 
additional appropriation necessary for that purpose would be $81,300. 

In pursuance of his recommendation, the last session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, through the efforts of Mr. Horr, a distinguished mem- 
ber from Michigan, one of the Committee on Appropriations, the amount 
recommended by the superintendent was put into the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill, and passed both branches of Congress, and in due time 
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was approved by the President. But notwithstanding all this, notwith- 
standing the particular recommendation of the Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service and the action of Congress thereon, it appears that 
the salaries of these employés have not as yet been restored; that this 
$81,300 voted by the last Congress, for this purpose and for no other, 


is withheld from them, and withheld under the direction of the Post- 
master-General. 

That this sum of $81,300 was appropriated for the express purpose 
of paying the railway postal clerks the full amount authorized by the 
act of 1882 and restoring the salaries of classes 4 and 5 to $1,200 and 
$1,400 respectively, I call the attention of the House to the report of 
Mr. Jameson, the present Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. That portion of the report to 
which I refer may be found on page 9 of his report, and is as follows: 

The annual appropriation for the pay of railway post-office clerks for the 
current fiscal year is $4,682,300. Of this amount $81,300 was presumably appro- 
priated for the special purpose of increasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth 
and fifth classes to the rates of compensation paid prior to the Ist of July, 1876; 
but, inasmuch as the appropriation bill as approved does not state specifically 


that such was the intention of Congress, the Postmaster-General is of the opin- 
ion that this fund can not be drawn upon for that purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no patience with this sort of special pleading. 

A specific sum was appropriated, and in pursuance of a peer P recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, and for a particular purpose. The 
appropriation is susceptible of no other construction. The decision of 
the Postmaster-General is another verification of the truth of the old 
maxim that there are none so blind as those who will not see.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of paying these Government em- 
ployés the full amount authorized by law, and when I became satisfied 
that there was to be a contest, not only in the committee, but in the 
House, I asked the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service to fur- 
nish me the number of clerks in each of the classes 4 and 5, and the 
additional appropriation necessary. He replied at once that there were 
five hundred and sixty-four clerks in class 5, and six hundred and 
seventy-six in class 4, and that an additional sum of $90,200 was nec- 
essary for the restoration of their salaries. 

I submit there is no reason why this sum should not be voted 
them. They are the hardest worked class of employés in the service of 
the Government and the poorest paid. They are men in middle life 
who entered the service in its infancy and by hard work, diligentstudy, 
devotion and fidelity to duty, have become the most efficient and re- 

msible branch of our governmental service. Our postal service is 

e best in the world. - The postal clerk is ottentimes required to work 
at all hours of the day and night. His life is full of hardship and 
peril and not unfrequently has he been called upon to meet accident or 
death in the performance of his duty. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the railway postal clerks I demand this 
additional appropriation. He is the only Government employé whose 
salary unden existing law is subject to the will or caprice of any one 
man. The railway postal clerk is the only employé in the service of 
this great Government who is not paid the full compensation author- 
ized by law. In the various Departments of the Government here at 
Washington are employed more than ten thousand men and women. 
They are capable, honest, and efficient; but they are required to labor 
only six or seven hours per day, and there is not one who is not per- 
mitted to receive the full compensation allowed by existing law. What 
justice, what propriety or decency, I submit, is there in paying the Gov- 
ernment clerks in the Departments at Washington who are compelled 
to labor but six or seven hours a day full compensation, and withhold 
it from the railway postal clerk, who not unfrequently is compelled to 
labor twenty out of the twenty-four hours of the day? Mr. Chairman, 
there is no justice in such a discrimination, and I protest against it. 

My next objection to this bill is the compensation which it proposes 
to allow for the transportation of our foreign mails. For this service 
the bill recommends an appropriation of $375,000. Upon what basis 
the recommendation is made I confess I am unable to state, for it is 
neither sea nor inland postage. For this servicesection 4009 of the Re- 
vised Statutes provides as follows: 

For rting the mail between the United States and any fore rt. or 
eee the United Speyer tyan ret bry foreign po H the 8 
General may allow as compensation if by United States steamship any sum not 
exceeding sea and United States inland postage, and if by a fore’ steam- 
ship or sailing vessel any sum not exceeding the sea postage on the mails so 
transported. 

The sum recommended by this bill, if it is intended that sea and in- 
land postage shall be paid American vessels, is less than the appropria- 
tion recommended by Mr. Bell, the present Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails, in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. I call the 
attention of the House to the recommendation of Mr. Bell, which may be 
found on pages 29 and 30 of his report. Ifit is the will of Congress 
that sea and inland postage shall be given to vessels of the United 
States register for the conveyance of mails transported by them, he 
states that the sum of $425,000 and not $375,000, as provided by this 
bill, should be appropriated. 

In determining the question whether full sea and inland postage 
should be paid to American vessels for the transportation of our foreign 
mails, we should bear in mind that sea and inland postage is not what 
it was when the act to which I have referred was passed. Formerly 
our vessels received 40 cents a letter to more than one-half the ports 
to which our mail was carried. To Australia we paid 30 cents a letter; 
to China, 25 cents a letter. 

In June, 1878, a convention of the leading nations of the world was 
held at Paris for the purpose of revising and re-establishing the rate of 
sea postage. The result of that conference was a reduction in the in- 
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ternational sea-transit rates. The rate as established by that confer- 
ence,and which bound every nation that took part in its proceedings, 
instead of being 25, 30, and 40 cents a letter, was reduced to 2 and 3 
cents. But the rate of international sea and inland postage as fixed by 
that convention was not in any manner intendetl to indicate or deter- 
mine the compensation to be paid by any nation to its own citizens for 
the service. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the conference, every govern- 
ment but the United States entered into contracts agreeing to pay its 
vessels adequate compensation for the conveyance of its foreign mails 
without regard to the rate established by the international conference. 

Mr. Chairman, all I ask is that we shall place at the disposal of the 
Postmaster-General a sufficient sum to enable him to pay American 
steamships full sea and inland postage. My distinguished friend from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], chairman of the committee, will concede that 
the um recommended by the bill will not permit him to do it; that 
$50,000 should be added to the bill to enable the Postmaster-General 
to pay American yessels full sea and inland postage. 

The United States is the only Government on the face of the earth 
that compels its steamships to carry the foreign mails for the sea and 
inland postage. Contrast the amount paid annually by the United 
States with that of Great Britain. Great Britain pays annually for the 
transportation of its foreign mails $3,000,000, France $3,500,000, Ger- 
many $1,600,000, Austria $1,600,000, Italy $1,000,000, Holland $300,- 
000, the United States the magnificent sum of $331,903.24, and of this 
sum $278,117.41 was paid to foreign vessels sailing under a foreign flag. 

But to show how absolutely unjust and ungenerous we are as a na- 
tion toward our own people, let me contrast the compensation paid by 
Great Britain with that of the United States for similar service. Great 
Britain paid the last fiscal year for her Brazil line upward of $60,000; 
the United States the enormous sum of $4,210.24. Great Britain paid 
for carrying her mails to the West Indies more than $400,000; the 
United States paid the New York and Cuban line 84, 134. 13. Great 
Britain paid her China and East Indies lines upward of $1,500,000; the 
United States paid the Pacific Steamship Company for transporting 
the mail to China $3,506.64. 

The report of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails for the last fiscal 
year shows that the United States paid the New Orleans, Honduras, 
and Guatemala line that made five trips and traveled 21,075 miles the 
enormous sum of $38.91. This was upon the basis of sea postage. Had 
the line received sea and inland postage it would have been paid $108.74. 
The Red D line to Venezuela, that made thirteen trips during the last fiscal 
year and traveled 208,488 miles, was paid, all told, $1,392.94. The offi- 
cers of that company who appeared before the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post- stated that the amount received was not sufli- 
cient to pay the actual expenses of carting the mail to and from the 
vessels. 

The Morgan line (Cuba), that made forty-one trips and traveled 30,500 
miles, received for transporting the United States mail for the past fiscal 

ear $212.48, The California and Mexican Steamship Company, Mex- 
co, that made twelve trips, received $208.82. 

That this matter may be put ina still clearer light, contrast the com- 
pensation paid for the transportation of our foreign mail with that paid 
our coastwise service: Galveston to Brasher, Tex., total distance trav- 
eled, 58,500 miles; amount paid the last fiscal year, $50,000; rate per 
mile, 354 cents. San Francisco to Portland, Oreg., total distance, 69,660 
miles; amount paid, $25,000; rate per mile, 36 cents. Portland to 
Sitka, total distance traveled, 16,020 miles; amount paid, $34,800; rate 
per mile, $2.17. Portland to Astoria, Oreg., total distance, 54,880 miles; 
amount paid, $14,960; rate per mile, 27} cents. Total distance of coast- 
wise service, 247,589 miles; average rate per mile 57.6 per mile. The 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company traveled, begin- 
ning July and ending September, 1885, 21,892 miles; amount tendered 
by the Postmaster-General this company, but refused as inadequate, 
$1,720.73, or 7.86 cents per mile. It absolutely cost this company 
$8,606.20. It cost the company 31.44 cents more per mile to handle 
the a i thus carried than was actually tendered it by the Postmaster- 
General. 

This company traveled for the quarter ending December, 1885, 16,419 
miles. The amount tendered the company by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, but refused as inadquate, $1,500.29, or 9.14 cents per mile. It 
cost the company $6,454.65, or 30.16 per mile more than was tendered. 

In view of these facts, I submit whether the sum of $375,000, the 
amount recommended by the bill, ought not to be increased to $425,000; 
whether in any event we ought not to place in the hands of the Post- 
master-General a sum suflicient to enable him to pay the full sea and 
inland postage. 3 

If you will give full sea and inland postage you will then not in 
some instances furnish an adequate compensation for this service. 

The Forty-eighth Congress sought through the efforts of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], a man who has done more to improve the 
condition of ourocean and marine service than any man living, to rem- 
edy this unfortunate condition of affairs. At the first session the stat- 
utes which required American vessels as a condition of clearance to 
carry the United States mails, whether sufficiently compensated or not, 
were repealed. And at the last session of the Forty-eighth Congress 


7 following provision was inserted in the Post-Office appropriation 
ill: 


Olllce of Superintendent of Foreign Mails: 


For transportation of foreign mails, including transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama, $800,000; and the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to enter 
into contracts for the transportation of any part of said foreign mails, after legal 
advertisement, with the lowest responsible bidder at a rate not exceeding 50 
cents a nautical mile on the trip each way actually traveled between the ter- 
minal points: Provided, That the mails so contracted shall be carried on Amer- 
ican steamships, and that the aggregate of such contracts shall not exceed one- 
half of the sum hereby approp: ` 


The object of this legislation was not only that adequate compensa- 
tion might be paid for this service, but that our mails to foreign ports 
might be transported in American vessels, and that our steamship 
lines with the South American ports be re-established. I régret to say 
that the Postmaster-General failed to appreciate this legislation. He 
refused to enter into contracts as provided by theact. He declined to 
use the appropriation for the good of the service which was placed at 
his disposal. He set the deliberate act of Congress at defiance. The 
result of his conduct was the refusal of American ships to carry our 
mails, and foreign vessels were permitted to take their places. Had 
he been the Postmaster-General of Great Britain he could not have 
pursued a policy more hurtful to the best interests of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. RIGGS. I will yield a portion of my time to the gentleman 
from New York in order that he may finish his remarks. 

Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Chairman, this is not a political question and 
should not be regarded in that light. It is a question that affects the 
welfare of the people of the whole country. The legislation of the 
Forty-eighith Congress, to which I have referred, was due quite as much 
to certain liberal-minded gentlemen upon the other side of this House 
as the side to which Ibelong. I refer more particularly to the efforts 
and remarks of my friends FINDLAY, of Maryland, and TILLMAN, of 
South Carolina. 

Sir, the policy inaugurated by the Postmaster-General can not be de- 
fended upon the theory that the payment of additional compensation 
would increase the burdens of the people. The foreign-mail service is 
more than self-sustaining. The postage received for mail matter trans- 
ported to foreign countries during the last fiscal year was nearly a mill- 
ion dollars—in exact figures it was $985,731.19—while the amount paid 
out by the Government, as I have already stated, was only $331,903.24. 
Not a dollar of revenue obtained by ordinary taxation is to be employed 
in increasing our pae and commercial relations with foreign countries. 

There has not been a year for the last ten years that England has 
not paid to her own steamships for the transportation of her foreign 
mails more than a million dollars in excess of the gross amount re- 
ceived for foreign postage. 

In 1840 American vessels carried 82.9 per cent. of all our exports 
andimports; in 1850, 72.5; in 1860, 66.5; in 1870, 35.5; in 1880, 17.4; 
and in 1882, 15.5. 


Mr. ADAMS, of New York. How do you account for the decline to 


which you have referred? 
Mr. MILLARD. By the refusal of Congress to appropriafe sufficient 
money. 


Mr. ADAMS, of New York. 
that it has continued to decrease. 

Mr. MILLARD. Yes; from the termination of the war to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The decline commenced in 1865 and has been stead- 
ily going on ever since, It declined more rapidly from 1865 to 1871. 

Mr. MILLARD. In 1850 more than one-half of the commerce of South 
America was done in Americar vessels and under the flag of the United 
States. Now our share is less than one-fifth. 

In 1850 England had less than 300,000 tons in steamships. She has 
to-day more than 5,000,000 tons. Her flag is upon every sea and her 
ships are in every port. 

What is the cause of the decline? To-day our merchant marine is 
a thing of the past. It has barely an existence. European merchants 
have undisputed sway. For more than twenty years year by year the 
commerce of the United States has been upon thedecline. Yearby year 
our steamships and sailing vessels are being driven from the ocean and 
the markets of the world. To-day as never before the great question 
that confronts us is not how we shall reduce the tariff but how shall 
we revive our foreign commerce, how restore our former relations with 
the West Indies and the South American countries. There is but one 
answer to these questions, re-establish our steamship lines, re-establish 
our commercial relations with foreign countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no patience with the policy of the Postmaster- 
General as shown in his treatment of American yessels in the trans- 
portation of our foreign mail. The continuance of such a policy means 
the extermination of all that is left of our American marine. Rather 
than permit foreign steamships to carry the mails and commerce of the 
United States I would build the ships at Government expense, man 
them with American seamen, and, having loaded them with the mails 
and ucts of this country, follow the flag of Great Britain into every 


I understand the gentleman to say 


South American port. And I would pursue this policy until oursteam- 
ship lines and our commercial relations with the countries that furnish 
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a maeke — our surplus products had been fully and permanently re- 
establi 

Mr. Chairman, let us place at the disposal of the Postmaster-General 
a sum that will enable him to pay full sea and inland postage for this 
service. Let us do this, and if he fails to avail himself of the appropria- 
tion the responsibility will be with him and not with us. [Applause.] 


Classification and Compensation of Public Officers. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM R. COX, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable classifica- 
tion and compensation of certain officers of the United States— 


Mr. COX said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The influence that goes out from this House affects 
for good or evil every citizen of this Republic. Its prosperity or its 
misfortunes will depend upon the fidelity and ability with which we 
discharge our responsible duties. The Treasury, properly denominated 
the heart of the nation,“ is committed to our care, and as the finances 

of a country are its life-blood its prosperity depends upon their judi- 
cious man ent. Its principal officers must possess cool heads and 
the highest integrity. Every expression and oraya is watched with 
the closest scrutiny, as they deal with the difficult financial problems 
continually submitted to them. The regulation and direction of the 
working forces must be relegated to their subordinates, for there are now 
twenty-five hundred clerks in this Department, 

The Interior Department alone has an army of thirty-six hundred 
employés. So we have the Departments of Justice and State daily 
dealing with intricate questions of municipal, constitutional, and inter- 
national law. Then comes the Army and Navy De ents, the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, all employing a grand army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand officers, exceeding one to every five hundred the con- 
trolling influence of whom radiate from this great political center. To 
expect the President to appoint and the heads of Departments to per- 
sonally superintend the management of these Departments is literally 
a vain hope, in view of its magnitude. This bill proposes to aid these 
officers in their duties, or at least make an inevstigation which will lead 
toa purification of these Departments. And to do this we present a 
business proposition to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill does not in any respect interfere with the 
duties or invade the prerogatives of the Civil Service Commissioners 
provided for by the act to regulate and improve the civil service, ap- 

ved January 16, 1883, but is independent of and wholly different 

m that act. Indeed its antecedents go back to an early period in 
our history when our population was but small and the number of em- 
ployés in the service of the Government comparatively few. 

In 1818 the first law was enacted to classify and improve our civil 
service. It was incomplete and the work of classification imperfectly 
done. Still this was the classification upon which the Departments were 
administered up to 1853, when a new one was made, the only change 
in the meantime beingsome minoramendments in 1837 which increased 
the compensation of the employcs. In 1854 the actof 1853 wasamended, 
and since that time no general classification has been made. Amend- 
ments to the law, however, have been made, but the classification of 1854 
is the one in operation to-day. 

The proposition for the classification of 1854 originated in the Senate 
and met with such favor that after a brief discussion it passed that 
body without the nay vote being recorded. It was likewise carried 
through the House with but little opposition. 

I now 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 
who as such had charge of the bill, made at the time the measure was 
under consideration in the Senate. He said: 


I believe we shall lay the foundation of what is essential to the safe adminis- 
tration of this Government. I mean a civil-service corps which shall have the 
experience, the efficiency, and ability to enable the heads of the Departments 
to administer their respective Departments safely and efficiently, without which 
I believe that no matter who is President, no matter who is at the head of the 
Departments, we can not expect that the affairs of the Government will be ad- 
ministered safely and efficiently, because after all it depends upon the honesty, 
skill, and the efficiency of the men who do the work of the Departments to ad- 
minister them properly, 


What was so well said by this distinguished financier and statesman 
of that day may be applied with great propriety at the present time. 

While we have no data now before us from which to ascertain the 
number of employés in the Executive Departments at Washington in 
1818, at the time of the original classification, we find that in 1837, 


5 


beg to call the attention of the committee to the remarks of e 


when the act was slightly amended, the following were the numbers of 
clerks in the respective Departments, namely: 


enn ᷑T T ö 2 
Treasury Department 21 
War Department. 73 
Navy Department... 16 

— c : ͥꝙ A Bisset 332 


Or about one officer to every 39,400 inhabitants. 
And in 1854, when the present classification was made, we find that 
there were employed in the— 


About one to every 35,000 inhabitants. 

It will beseen that the Departments of State and of Justice are not em- 
braced in this classification; the number of clerks in them was of minor 
importance. By the accomplished clerk of the Committee on Appro- 
priations I have been furnished with the following statement of the 
employés of the Executive Departments at Washington, provided for 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial law for the fiscal year 1886: 


(gehen 
Department of Justice 


en. ::: 7. 941 


One office to every 7,000 inhabitants. 

This estimate does not embrace the officials in the Agricultural De- 
partment, numbering ninety, provided for in the agricultural appro- 
priation law, which added to the above makes a grand total of eight 
thousand and thirty-one clerical employés in Washington. So that 
during the administration of Mr. Van Puren, succeeding that of Presi- 
dent Jackson, the eivil- service ‘appointments need have given the Execu- 
tive little care, as in the general service the employés were i ificant 
in number. Even so late as Mr. Fillmore’s administration the whole 
civil-list in the Executive Departments in Washington was about seven 
hundred and nineteen, or less than one-fifth of the whole number now 
in the Interior Department alone, which at this day are said to num- 
ber over thirty-six hundred—an army of itself. We can therefore readily 
appreciate the magnitude and ceaseless labors not only of the Execn- 
tive, but the Secretaries of the respective Departments in their labors 
to secure an efficient and faithful civil-service co 

When steps preparatory to the classification of 1853 were taken the 
views of the respective Secretaries were sought relative to the expedi- 
ency of establishing boards for the examination of candidates for origi- 
nal appointments, so that the alleged abridgment of the liberties of 
the people to hold office without the test of qualifications is not of re- 
cent origin, as might be inferred. Among other things, Mr. Webster, 
then Secretary of State, expressed the following sentiments: 

The heads of Departments must necessarily be chosen according to political 
99 the knowledge and experience of those who perform subordi- 
nate duties is quite essential to the prompt and safe administration of the public 
affairs. Their acquaintance with precedents and knowledge of those duties 
which can only be gained by long service and careful industry is of the greatest 
use and importance. No one coming into any one of the various branches of 
this Department can learn in short time the actual state of thingsin the bureau 
tow he — 7 assigned. While the Department has been under my care 
ps oon has n made without proof of notorious incapacity or inattention 

The other members of the Cabinet, among whom was Hon. William 
A. Graham of North Carolina, A. H. H. Stuart of Virginia, and others, 


It may be urged that the members of the Cabinet who gave expres- 
sion to such sentiments were old Whigs, who did not properly appre- 
ciate the inherent right of all freemen to hold office. But, in apology, 
I will say there are many now in this body, on both sides of the Cham- 
ber, who were old Whigs, honorable and sagacious statesmen, who will 
repudiate such imputations. And, furthermore, the classifications with 
these restrictions in regard to examinations originated in a Democratic 
Senate, and were passed without serious opposition; and the father of 
Democracy, Mr. Jefferson, prescribed the testof honesty and capacity. It 
is not my purpose at present to do more than put on record these opinions. 
For this is an eminently practical business matter, addressed to the reason 
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and patriotism of this House, and not to its political passions. Other- 
wise, I would despair of success. It is simply a proposition to classify 
the service, to regulate the number and compensation of the employés, 
and to correct abuses which have corrupted the service, and render more 
equitable the compensation of those in the employment of the Govern- 
ment, It contemplates the appointment by the President of a commis- 
sion of three persons, not in the public service of the United States, 
and two additional persons who shall be detailed from the service, not 
more than three of whom shall be of the same political party. 

This commission will be Bo Sag ‘to prepare and submit to the Pres- 
ident a report, or, in case of a difference of opinion among them, one 
or more reports, for transmission by the President to Congress on or be- 
fore the first day of its next regular session. It shall recommend the 
proper classification, compensation, and number of officials to be em- 
ployed in each Department, showing the number employed at the date 
of the report, and their salaries and compensation respectively, and the 
separate offices and commissions in the executive civil service at Wash- 


ington. The report shall contain one or more arrangements of the 
— into iate classes, stating the salary or compensation of 
ose 


for each class, and give their reasons for the recom- 
mendations for such classification, ph, and com ion. 

The bill provides that the compensation of those employed in the De- 
partments, as far as practicable, shall be uniform for persons doing the 
same kind of work. The classification shall not extend to officers con- 
firmed by the Senate, nor to laborers employed in the Departments, 
The commission shall report the practice as to substitutes, furloughs, 
and leaves of absence in the service, and in what respect, if any, such 
practice may be improved, and whether with advantage, and upon what 
conditions a clerical force may be provided the members of which shall 
serve from time to time in the different Departments or offices as the 
exigencies of the public service may require. The 55 of the 
members of the commission taken from civil life is to be fixed by the 
President, and the sum proposed to be appropriated for this service is 
$8,000. It is believed that less than this amount will secure the serv- 
ices of first-class men for this work, as it is not expected they will be 

in their labors ex six months. The surplus, if any, of 
course, will be covered into the Treasury. 

The selection of a mixed commission is-believed to be most judicious. 
Those taken from private life will represent the great non-official, bread- 
winning classes of the country, while the two detailed from the De- 
partments will bring to the consideration of the subject the practical, 
ripened experience obtained through their familiarity with the depart- 
mental work. 7 

From the President’s evident desire to see this Government con- 
ducted on business principles, from his o wish to see the 
civil service elevated and purified, it is believed that the greatest wis- 
dom would be exercised in the selection of able and competent men for 
the duties they are expected to perform, and that they would shed an 
amount of light upon the subject committed to their care which would 
be most beneficial to the country, and stimulate Congress toinstitutesuch 
changes in the administration of the Executive Departments as would 
be not only more just to its faithful, ho: and industrious employés 
but save annually hundreds of thousands of dollars to the tax-payers. 
For the working bees would be separated from the drones, who would 
be expelled from the hive. 

The classification and a ent of the employés in the 
Departments would be of incalculable advantage to the members of 
the House in making appropriations. It is well known that with the 
exception of the Committees on . their reports are sealed 
books to the members of the House. e amounts annually appropri- 
ated are so large and so complex to Woe average e e as to pre- 
clude an understanding of their details, except by the better informed 
who have had the advantage of hearing the di ions preparatory to 
presen the bills for consideration. And the overworked Appro- 
priations ttees find it almost impossible to master the details. 

By the proposed classification, the appropriations would be made for 
classes 1, 2, 3, &c., so that any member could understand how many 
clerks were provided for in classes 1, 2, &c., and approximately know 
the character of the duties they would be required to orm. Fur- 
thermore, it would take away from the heads of the Departments a 
generous discretion, which in some instances would be abused, and 
remove the temptation to extravagance and favoritism by pointing di- 
rectly to the specific object of the appropriation. If it has been found 
necessary to classify the service on two occasions when the civil list 
was comparatively small, most assuredly the reasons are tenfold stronger 
now, when our population has so increased, our expenses been so greatly 
augmented, and the public employés are so numerous as at present. 
At all events, this is simply a proposition for investigation and report. 
What legislation may follow, if any, is a matter for future determina- 
tion. Let us at least manifest a disposition to act as any prudent man 
would in the management of his private affairs, Let us occasionally 
take stock, examine the debit and credit side, and see how matters 
have been conducted, especially when the business has changed hands 
and of favoritism, nepotism, and baneful social influences have 
been erred, 

In 1853 our population was but little over one-third of what it is at 


the present time, and the whole expenses of the Government, including 
interest, $47,773,988; while our expenditures, including interest, in 
the year 1885 were $260,226,935, and for the present year will be still 
greater. In addition, I will add, numerous offices have been created, 
until the employés in several of the Departments in Washington now 
far exceed the entire civil list at the time of the last general classifica- 
tion. The classification provided for by the act of 1853 was as follows: 
Class 1, $900; class 2, $1,000; class 3, $1,500; class 4, $1,800; and this 
wasamended by the act of 1854 as follows: Class 1, $1,200; class 2, $1,400; 
class 3, $1,600; and class 4, $1,800, the present classification. It is true, 
amendments have heen made from time to time, but they were 3 
cated on this one which was the last general classification. It is con- 
fidently believed that the sae of the service might be promoted by 
making additional classes under the lowest grade now established, and 
which might be filled by women and boys, who bave recently shown a 
much greater disposition to enter the public service than they did prior 
tothe war. In the Post-Office De ent youths would be especially 
adapted to the service, owing to their quickness and readiness to obey 
commands, and they would be found less expensive than mature men; 
and as messengers they would proveinvaluable in every ent. 

The question may be asked, Why can not these made by 
the chiefs of the Departments? A sufficient reply might be to answer 
the question by asking another, Why have they not heretofore been 
made? It is is sufficient to know that it has not been done, and that 
the service has grown so cumbrous and the abuses been of such long 
standing that, however disposed the chief of a Department may be to 
make proper changes, it would be nearly impossible for him to do so 
alone and unaided. He would naturally be resisted by those around 
him, his daily associates, who oppose any changes calculated to increase 
their burdens and responsibilities. He would be carped at as an in- 
novator by the moreslothful, and, however good his intentions, he would 
be discouraged and rendered ppy by the opposition he would en- 
counter. Further, in many of the bureaus the chiefs but sel- 
Sonae all their employés, and only know them by the names on their 

I will now invite attention to abuses which I am reliably informed 
will be found to exist in consequence of the growth of the Government’s 
business, the expansion of the civil service, and the consequent change 
of its clerical 5 all of whieh has been e pe ignored 
by Congress, as it has annually voted so many clerks here and so many 
there without regard to grade or pay. 

That they have been employed without any regard for their grade or 
pay Congress has never stopped to inquire. Except in the Patent Office, 
and more recently in the Pension Office, no attempt is made at g 
the work by the pay, and pay by the work and responsibility, and under 
the present system it is impossible for Congress to give its time and at- 
tention to correcting these abuses. 

We are reminded of the perversions which may exist in the execu- 
tive department without correction by what occurs in this and the 
other end of the Capitol, in the gradual increasing of the number of 
employés and incidental expenses, and can readily perceive how diffi- 
cult it is to amend them. Within the last ten years the employés of 
this House have increased over one hundred, and at the other end of 
the Capitolin a greater proportion, while our expenses continue to aug- 
ment with no unequal stride. 

Returning to the necessity for the commission provided for in the bill 
now before the committee, I find that in the Departments in W. - 
ton men are to-day drawing salaries without regard to the class of wor! 
or the quality and amount performed; andincompetency and favoritism 
have dam the ardor of those who are compelled to perform the 
duties of those above them. This can be but an abuse of the service, 
for it is unjust and animproper discrimination against the working bees 
of the hive. Who can deny the necessity for an investigation where all 
of us have heard so many causes of complaint, even if we cannotremedy 
them? That there are abuses, very gross abuses, now existing, no one 
can deny. Men aredrawingseven hundred and twenty and eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars who are gang the same work as men who get 
from twelve hundred to sixteen huni dollars a year. They are on 
the rolls as laborers. 

In many offices there are men and women drawing the highest grades 
of pay who are simply copyists and laborers, while men and women are 
everywhere employed on the same job“ at every grade of pay, with- 
out regard to the amount or quality of service rendered. en you 
step into any room of the Departments and see five or six persons at 
work, you can form no idea of the any one of them gets (except 
perhaps the chief of the room, who is usually of the higher grade), as 
there are no assignments of labor with reference to pay. And while 
exception may prevail in the Patent Office, where the system of exam- 
iners, assistant, second, third, fourth assistant examiners is in vogue, 
even here complaints exist, which should be investigated. These facts 
are sufficient to put this House on inquiry and to justify the small ex- 
penditure which would place most valuable information in our posses- 
sion. 

That great abuse exists in regard to the furlough and absentee system 
there can be no denial. An eighteen-hun -dollar clerk, a sworn 
officer of the law, is allowed to select a substitute in his absence, and 
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for alleged sickness he may absent himself for months and attend to 
other business, while the Government may pay for principal and sub- 
stitute. This substitute is unsworn; is really not an officer; may be a 
seven-hundred-dollar laborer; and I have heard of instances of the clerks 
drawing the highest salaries while paying the substitute the lowest 
wages, thereby reversing the maxim, The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Is this the proper manner to conduct the public business? 
What would you think of the business principle of a contractor who 
would hire a gang of men at $4, $3, $2, and $1 per day and put them 
to work indiscriminately on a house, one man carrying a hod and others 
mixing mortar and others doing chores at from the highest to the lowest 
jon without regard to pay or qualifications? This, it appears, is pre- 

isely what the Government does. Says an intelligent and reliable citi- 
zen, formerly in the employment of the Government: 

When I was a clerk in the Treasury Department there were from three hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty clerks in the bureau where I worked. In my 
division, auditing accounts, there were about one hundred men, paid from 
$1,200 to $1,800 per year. In my room were three grades of clerks all doing the 
same work; in some instances the lowest grades doing more and better work 
than those of the highest grades. Clerks at $1,600 and $1,800 had charge of file- 
rooms, where nothing but a laborer's work was performed, and could haye 
been handled by any laborer at $0 ayear. Men were on intricate accounts at 
the lowest grade, and on examining and book-keepers’ branches, at all sorts of 
pay. No attention whatever was paid to the assimilation of work and pay be- 
yond chiefs of divisions and other special places. Nor has this d of the 
plainest business principles changed in any manner with time. 

This is a part of the inheritance acquired from neglect and inatten- 
tion and which demands early attention and correction. 

I have thus briefly outlined the main features of the bill now before 
the House, and I have shown the necessity for its adoption and the 
good it can be the means of accomplishing. I will add further that 
the Civil Service Commission has been in operation for about two years 
and a half. Its employés are the hardest worked and the poorest paid, 
taking into consideration the character and responsibility of their work, 
of any of the employés of the Government. Whether their work has 
been successful in producing the results anticipated; whether their 
method of procedure was the best calculated to elevate and promote 
the efficiency of the civil service, is still a mooted question among some 
members of Congress. The facts to be brought forth by the commis- 
sion provided for in this bill will be the means best calculated to en- 
lighten the public mind on the subject and solve the disputed problem. 
Iam confident the Civil Service Commissioners will not be reluctant 
to have the matter tested by an impartial tribunal, but court an in- 
vestigation and comparison which would redound to their credit. 

Where officers have been faithful and Departments well administered 
due credit will be given, while the slothful alone would suffer. Where 
classifications in different Departments are unequal and unjust they will 
as far as practicable be made uniform, and even-handed justice meted 
out toall. Who should object to this except those who have relatives 
or friends pensioned on the Government? Such, indeed, should be the 
effect of a thorough, honest, and complete investigation and classifica- 
tion of the Executive Departments at Washington. But the work will 
require the best efforts of able, fearless, and well-informed commission- 
ers, who would not be swayed by official frowns or seduced by the bland- 
ishments of social or political influences. And such a commission we 
might reasonably expect at the hands of the able and fearless Executive 
who now presides with such distinguished ability and acceptability over 
the destinies of this nation. 
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The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coin- 
age of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CULBERSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not intend to discuss the silver question at any 
great length, but I propose to enter a plea in behalf of fair play for sil- 
ver and fair dealing with the people. 

I am a friend of silver and in favor of placing it on the same plane 
with gold in respect to coinage and full unqualified debt-paying power. 

Under existing law the coinage of gold is free and unrestricted. The 
owner of gold bullion may deposit it at the mints and have it coin 
on his own account, or may exchange it for coined gold. i 
The owner of silver bullion is not permitted to have it coined on his 
own account or exchange it for coined silver dollars. But the Govern- 
ment is authorized and required to purchase silver bullion in the open 
market and cause to be coined not less than two nor more than four 
millions of standard silver dollars per mouth. 


Jn order to secure the remonetization of silver in 1878 and restore it 
to its ancient use as money, the friends of silver were compelled to sub- 
mit to the limitation upon its coinage and to assent to the unwise pro- 
vision which vested in the Secretary of the Treasury discretionary 
power over the amount, within the limits, to be coined. 

Such badges of servility and inferiority to gold placed on silver in 
the interests of bondholders and banks ought to be removed at once. 


By the provisions of the act of Feb: 28, 1878, silver dollars of 
4127 grains were made a legal tender at their nominal value for all debts 
and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract. 

The repudiation of silver dollars as a legal tender in the payment of 
any of the debts not within the exception, due by the Government, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is a violation of both the letter and spirit 
of the law, and is a wrong to the people who are required by taxation 
to furnish the money to pay the debts of the Government. 

If the existing law authorizing the coinage of silver dollars is to re- 
main in foree, or if it is to be substituted, as is proposed, by an act pro- 
viding for the free and unlimited coinage of standard silver dollars, the 
paa established at the Treasury Department during the reign of the 

publican party, and still followed with remarkable fidelity by the 
ofticers of that Department, of rally ara beat teak silver and in favor 
of gold, and of repudiating it wholly as a 1 tender in the payment 
of the public debt, interest and principal, ought to be forbidden by law. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that there could be no greater legislative 
folly than to require the Government to purchase bullion and cause 
not less than two nor more than four millions of silver dollars to be 
coined each month if the Department shall be permitted, in 
the exercise of a discretion confided to it by law, to store them away in 
the vaults of the Treasury and refuse to pay them out upon the matured 
obligations of the Government. ; 

There are outstanding $194,000,000 of bonds, long past due, and held 
mainly by national banks, upon which the people are required to pay 
over $5,000,000 interest annually. Over $30,000,000 in gold have been 
paid in interest upon these bonds since their maturity. : 

The last report from the Treasury Department showing the condition 
of the Treasury on the 20th day of March, 1886, reveals the fact that 
there were in the Treasury over eighty-five millions of silver dollars 
belonging to the Government, held and hoarded for no lawful or rea- 
sonable purpose, but upon the shallow pretext that they can not be 
made to circulate in companionship with gold. This report presents 
nothing new. For years millions of money have been allowed to re- 
main in the Treasury unemployed, while the people have been forced 
to pay interest upon bonds which ought to have paid years ago. 

n view of this condition of our financial affairs Congress and the 
country are confronted with the recommendation of the President to 
suspend the coinage of silver dollars and allow the stock of coined silver 
dollars, amounting to two hundred and twenty millions, to be absorbed, 
if possible, in the daily transactions of the people. i 

We are confronted also with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to destroy our entire volume of legal-tender greenbacks, 
and with his answer to the resolutions of inquiry submitted by the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, that in the future, as 
in the past, the practice of repudiating silver dollars as a legal tender 
2 beep payment of the public debt, interest and principal, will be ad- 

ered to. $ 

It is therefore apparent, Mr. Speaker, that the Executive Depart- 
mentof the Government is not only in favor of suspending the coinage 
of silver, thereby cutting off all further increase of our volume of metal 
money from that source, but approves the policy of repudiating silver 
as a legal tender in the payment of the public debt, and of dumping 
out among the toiling millions of this country the present stock of 
silver dollars branded with fiatism and dishonor and as unfit to be paid 
to the holders of Government securities, y 

If these recommendations should be adopted gold will be the only 
debt-paying money and national-bank notes the only paper currency. 
The financial policy of the Democratic party—gold, silver, and paper 
convertible into coin on demand—will have been repudiated, and the 
policy of the Republican party, broken and overthrown by the Democ- 
racy in 1878, restored. 

Are Democrats prepared to accept such results? 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that the long administration of the Treasury 
Department in the interest of gold and in hostility to silver is in o 
and defiant violation of law, and that no further legislation is ee 
to compel that Department to use silver dollars in the payment of in- 
terest upon the public debt, in the purchase or redemption of bonds 
with which to provide a sinking fund each fiscal year, or in reducing 
the public debt from time to time by the application of surplus funds 
to the payment of the matured obligations of theGovernment. If that 
be so it is only necessary to secure fair play for silver and fair dealing 
with the people to exact and enforce obedience to the laws. 

But I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that upon a brief review of some of the 
laws which regulate and control the collection of revenues and the cus- 
tody and disposition of the public funds, it will be found necessary to 
provide further legislation in order to break up the practice in the 
Treasury Department of repudiating silver dollars as a legal tender and 
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coercing their application to the payment of the public debt, interest 
and principal. The laws to which I refer confide large discretion to the 
head of the Treasury Department as to the manner in which they may 
be executed. 

I am not here to approve or excuse the action of the Secretary of the 

who avails himself of such discretion to defeat the will of the 
people by adhering to a policy of administration which has been disap- 
proved by law and repudiated by the people at the ballot-box. But Ipro- 
to show the state of the laws upon this subject, and to suggest, with 
etence to the judgment of others, such additional legislation as will in 
my opinion make it impossible in the future for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to administer the financial affairs of the Government in opposi- 
tion to the will of the people. 

Those who claim that the provisions of the act of 1869 have been vio- 
lated by the Secretary of the Treasury by the failure to use silver in the 
payment of the interest upon the public debt, or in providing for the 
sinking fand each year, or in the payment of interest on the bonds 
which belong to the sinking fund, refer to section 3694 of that act, 
which reads as follows: 
eee — foni . goods shall be set apart as a special fund, 
. 4 5 To the payment of interest in eoin on the bonds and notes of the United 

Second. To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of the entire indebted- 
nessof the United States to be made within each fiscal year, w! is to be set 
apart as a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be ap- 


ied to the purchase or payment of the public debt as the Secretary shall from 
lime to time direct. 


The ostensible object of this act was to strengthen the public credit, 
and the duty imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury is to carveout 
of the coin received for duties on imported goods each fiscal year a suffi- 
cient amount to pay the interest upon the public debt and to provide 
the sinking fund required by the law. The balance of the coin, should 
there be any, is required to be placed in the general funds of the Treasury. 
It is made his duty also to apply the interest upon the bonds belonging 
to the sinking fund to the reduction of the public debt. 

It will be observed that there is no direction as to what coin, gold 
or silver, should be set apart. The object of the law is accomplished 
and its terms literally complied with whenever a sufficient amount of 
coin—either gold or silver, or both—is used to construct the special 
fund required by the statute, 

Mr. Speaker, without reference to transactions occurring before, it 
may be affirmed that since the remonetization of silver in 1878 the 
special fund required to be set apart each year under the act of 1869 
has been constructed of gold only. And the interest on the sinking- 
fund bonds has been paid in gold only and that applied to the redemp- 
tion of the public debt. No silver has been used for any purpose con- 
templated by the act. Not because silver had not been received in 
payment of duties upon imported goods, for many millions have been 
so received every year, but for the reason, as all „that there was no 
necessity to use it, a sufficient amount of gold having been received each 
fiscal year with which to meet all the requirements of the statute. 

To make this point entirely clear, take the fiscal year which ended 
30th June, 1885. The interest upon the public debt for that year 
amounted to 851,386, 256.27, and the amount of bonds required to be 
purchased or paid for the sinking fund that year was $45,588,150. The 
total amount, therefore, required by law to be paid out of the coin paid 
on duties on imported goods was $96,974,406.47. 

The whole amount received for duties on imported goods during that 
year was $181,471,939.34. 

Over one hundred millions of that amount were paid in gold, gold 
certificates, and legal-tender greenbacks, the latter being classed and 
counted as gold receipts. It will therefore be perceived that an enemy 
of silver could discard it in constructing the special fund required by 
the law and yet not violate any of the provisions of the act. 

The gold advocates concede that the law contemplated the employ- 
ment of both gold and silver. Indeed, when that law was enacted the 
bondholders were proud of their achievements. By its provisions 
$1,500,000,000 of currency bonds had been converted by legislative 
fiat into coin bonds and the value of the bonds enormously augmented. 
But soon after its passage it was discovered that not only had their 
bonds been converted into coin bonds, but by skillful handling of the 
apee fund means had been provided by a generous Congress, unwit- 

ngly, no doubt, by which the interest upon the bonds, as well as the 
aikas fund, could be paid in gold. 

Because Congress failed to declare that no discrimination should be 
made between gold and silver and that both should be used in propor- 
tion to ihe amount of each paid upon duties on imported goods it is 
lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to use gold only, a sufficient 
oun having been received each fiscal year for all the purposes of the 

aw. 

If by accident or chance a friend of silver had been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury no such discriminations against silver would have 
been made. On the contrary, it is not improbable that in view of the 
long-continued ill-treatment of silver by his predecessors in that De 
eas discriminations in favor of silver and against gold would have 

indulged in. 
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And so it appears, Mr. Speaker, that under existing law the use of 
silver dollars in the payment of interest upon the public debt, amount- 
ing now annually to over $50,000,000 per annum, and in the payment 
or purchase of bonds for the sinking fund, requiring over $45,000,000 
per annum, depends solely on the politics of the head of the Treasury 
Department. If he should by chance—and that appears remote be a 
silver Democrat, silver would be used; if a gold Democrat or Repub- 
lican, gold only will be used. The will of the people seems powerless 
to enforce respect for the money of the le. 

When the people declared, as they did from 1869 to 1885, that the 
financial policy of the Republican party should be enforced by the 
Treasury Department their mandate was respected and obeyed. But 
when the people revolted against the oppressions and extortions of that 
policy and declared that the more liberal policy of the Democracy should 
be administered and enforced by the Executive Departments of the 
Government, their mandate and their will are to be ignored and all the 
fruits of their grand achievement in this behalf are to be sacrificed 
upon the altar of gold. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, two millions of gold are expended each month, 
or in that proportion, in the purchase of silver bullion from which to 
coin two millions of silver dollars per month. 

It would seem to be a fitting thing to invest dishonest silver dollars 
in depreciated silver bullion; but that is never done. Is it because an 
opportunity would be afforded for two millions of silver dollars to es- 
cape the watchful custody of the Treasury Department and enter into 
the channels of circulation every month, either actually or in the form 
of certificates ; or is it because the enemies of silver would lose an op- 
portunity to display a want of equivalency in value between coined gold 
and uncoined silver, a mere commodity? 

Whatever may be the cause of this strange practice, the vice to which 
I desire to invite attention, is: the discretion which the law allows the 
Department in the use of money for that purpose. The law authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use in the purchase of silver bullion 
any,money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Though mill- 
ions of silver dollars lie hoarded in the Treasury from year to year, 
and though the banks, with an abnegation of selfish purposes, truly 
refreshing, thrust their contributions of gold upon the De- 
peme in order that the stock of the precious coin may not fall too 

ow to maintain the war on silver, still no silver dollars are used to 
buy silver bullion. ; 

Mr. Speaker, if there is anything certain in politics it may be safely 
affirmed that three-fourths of all the people in the United States oppose 
the policy of hoarding money in the Treasury. There can not be, in 
my estimation, a greater wrong inflicted upon the people, a people stag- 
gering under the burden of debt which they have borne long and pa- 
triotically, than to extort from their earnings year by year, by a sys- 
tem of taxation which feeds the rich and starves the poor, money tobe 
banked up in the Treasury while the matured obligations of the Gov- 
ernment go unpaid and gather millions ofinterestannually. Why should 
such conditions exist? Why should the people be taxed to pile up re- 
serves in the Treasury to tempt the cupidity of audacious schemes of 
legislative appropriations unwarranted by the Constitution and unsanc- 
tioned by wisdom? 

During the year which ended November 1, 1883, $105,634,150, and 
during the year that ended on Ist day of November, 1884, $105,976,150 
were paid upon the public debt, and yet no bonds were called or paid 
for the year which ended November 1, 1885. 

What does that mean? The Republicnn party is in favor of perpet- 
uating a part if not all the public debt, in order to perpetuate the 
banking system, but yielding to the demands of the people, it paid off 
during the last two years of its administration over two hundred mill- 
ions of the public debt. ; 

The Democratic party is in favor of paying off the public debt in or- 
der to relieve the people of the enormous burden of interest and destroy 
forever the basis for that system of banking which usurps the powers 
of Government over the currency. Yet from March 4, 1885, to March 
4, 1886, only $10,000,000 were paid on the publie debt. Since then, 
however, additional calls, amounting in the aggregate to twenty millions 
of bonds, have been made. Such are the facts, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of nearly two hundred millions of matured bonds. 

Unfortunately for the people, Mr. Speaker, there is no law that re- 
quires the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to apply the surplus funds to the 
payment of the public debt. The act of 1881 authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to apply so much of the surplus from time to time to 
the reduction of the public debt as he may consider proper.’’ Of 
what avail is the will of the people? The discretion of the head of 
the Treasury Department becomes the law of the land. 

I submit that such high considerations of the public welfare ought 
not to bemade dependent upon the discretion of the head of any Depart- 
ment of the Government. And since experience has shown that such 
diséretion may be exercised and employed in such manner as to defeat 
the will of the people upon policies affecting their rights—to dwarf the 
volume of money and plunge the business of the country into financial 
distress—it ought to be withdrawn at once and the stern command of 
law substituted in its stead. 

How is it, Mr. Speaker, that legal-tender greenbacks are employed 
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at the Treasury Department to debase and discredit silver? That they 
have been so used since 1879 can not be denied. They have been re- 


ceived in payment of duties upon imported goods since that time upon 
the order of the Treasury Department, notwithstanding the fact that 
the law authorizing their issue expressly forbids it. 

Under the provisions of the resumption act legal-tenders became re- 
deemable in coin. When they are received for import duties under the 
orders of the Treasury Department they are redeemed in gold at the 
Treasury, and the gold placed to the credit of duties received on im- 
ported goods. Every year since 1879 silver has been cheated by this 
operation, and the stock of gold with which toconstruct the special fand 
for the payment of interest upon the public debt, to provide the bonds 
for the sinking fund, and to pay interest upon the bonds belonging to 
the sinking fund, largely increased from that source. 

Up to 1852 that practice rested for authority solely upon the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, but since the act of 1882 provid- 
ing for the extension of the corporate existence of national banks there 
has been just enough color of lawful authority for it to justify the con- 
tinued injustice to silver. 

In preparing for specie resumption in 1879 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury constructed a reserve of one hundred millionsof gold with which to 
redeem such legel-tenders as might be presented for redemption. 

The gold was obtained by selling 3 per cent. bonds payable in coin 
at the pleasure of the Government, and that amount of gold has been 
held in the Treasury since then to redeem greenbacks, which are more 
desirable for circulation than gold. Why was it necessary to hold such 
a vast sum of money for that purpose away from the volume of eircu- 
lation? The law required that when redeemed at the Treasury the 
greenbacks should be reissued. Did any one suppose that there ever 
would be a time when it would be necessary to have such an amount 
in the Treasury to meet the demand for the redemption of legal-tenders ? 

Surely not. There has been no necessity at any time for such a 
magnificent display of gold coin to give confidence in the ability of 
the Government to redeem the legal-tenders. On the contrary, it was 
a scheme to debase silver and oblige the bondholders and the banks. 
It enabled the Secretary of the Treasury to have on hand gold with 
which to redeem the legal-tenders paid into the Treasury for duties on 
imports, and thus secure for the bondholders gold for interest on their 
bonds and gold for the redemption or purchase of the bonds n 
for the sinking fund. The proviso to the twelfth section of the act of 
1882 simply recognized the existence of that reserve and provided that, 
when the amount should fall below one hundred millions the issue of 
gold certificates should be discontinued. There is no law that requires 

egal-tenders to be redeemed in gold, and no law that requires a re- 
serve of one hundred millions of gold to be held for their redemption. 

Such being the state of the laws to which I have referred, and the 
manner in which they have been executed, it seems evident to my mind 
that silver is in danger of being entirely dishonored and debased by 
official discretion. 

What remedy ought to be applied? Free and unlimited coinage of 
silver would go far toward furnishing a complete corrective of the evils 
to which I have alluded, and would to a great extent present a shield 
against the dangers which beset it. If the coinage of silver is made 
free, as gold is, it will find its way into circulation through friendly 
agencies, and will consequently escape the obstacles now interposed by 
the agencies of Government to keep it out of circulation as the equal 
of gold. To that extent free coinage would promote the value and 
augment the circulation ofsilver; but when the silver dollars found their 
way into the Treasury in payment of debts due the Government what 
would become of them? Would they not go into captivity the moment 
they entered the Treasury? Have we any assurance that they would 
not then as now be repudiated as a legal tender in the payment of the 
public debt? 

With due deference to the opinion of others, I submit that free coin- 
age is not all we need to give silver fair play for silver and enforce fair 
dealing with the people, but a law as well that shall require the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay out thesurplus money in the Treasury, less 
reasonable and proper reserves to be fixed by law, upon the matured 
obligations of the Government. 

Appreciating the absolute necessity of withdrawing the discretion 
heretofore confided to the Treasury Department over the reserves and 
the custody and disposition of the public funds, I introduced two bills 
in the early days of the session, one of which requires the application 
of the surplus funds in the Treasury to the payment of the public debt, 
less proper reserves to be fixed by law, and by the other it is p 
to repeal the proviso to the twelfth section of the act of 1882 to which I 
have called attention. 

If these two measures should become laws, and proper reserves be es- 
tablished by law, the T; Department will be forced to release from 
duress and imprisonment not only the silver dollars but all other money 
unnecessarily hoarded in the Treasury. The results which would fol- 
low would be most wholesome and beneficent. Bondholders and bank- 
ers would cease to slander and dishonor silver, as they would be 
interested in maintaining its value. The people would be relieved of 
millions of interest now unnecessarily exacted. The volume of money, 
stinted and starved by the arbitrary restraint of millions in the Treas- 


ury, would be augmented; enterprise and industry would be stimu- 
lated and aroused; labor would look up and feel encouraged, and an 
era of pure Democratic prosperity would dawn upon the country. 

All this, Mr. Speaker, the people expected to realize by a change of 
administration, and would have been in due time secured to them by 
the execution of the laws in accordance with the Democratic theory of 

ce. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard it said in this debate that the highest aim 
of the Treasury Department since 1879 has been to be at all times able 
to pay every creditor of the Government such money as he preferred 
to receive. Such high consideration and respect for the wishes of the 
creditors of the Government are to be commended. Official politeness 
is a rare virtue, and should be cherished and nurtured.’ But, Mr. 
Speaker, considerations of this character are commendable only when 
they can be justified by fair dealing with the tax-payers. When the 
interests and rights of the people must be sacrificed to accomplish such 
an achievement it ceases to be perony and becomes a wrong. 

The repudiation of silver do as a legal tender in the payment of 
the public debt by the Treasury Department because the holders of 
the bonds prefer gold is a very great favor to that class of Government 
creditors. Not for the reason that silver dollars are less valuable than 
gold dollars, for that is not true. The purchasing power of a silver 
dollar is equal to that of a gold dollar, and bylaw its debt-paying ca- 
pacity is the equal to that of gold, notwithstanding the practice at the 
counters of the But it enables the bondholder to continue 
his investment, and if a bank holds the bond it enables it to draw in- 
terest upon it and maintain a basis for banking as well. It reduces 
the volume of money applicable to the payment of the interest and 
principal of the bonds, and thereby appreciates the value of the bonds. 

On the other hand, the repudiation of silver as a legal tender in the 
payment of the bonds and hoarding it in the Treasury inflicts upon the 
tax-payers the unnecessary burden of furnishing other money to pay in- 
terest upon the matured obligations of the Government. It locks up 
from circulation vast sums of money and breeds those terrible evils to 
business that follow contraction. It taints with depreciation and dis- 
credit the silver dollars already placed in circulation by the Govern- 
ment by the payment of ordinary creditors. And, finally, it commits 
the Government to the unjust and indefensible policy of declining to 
enforce the law against the supposed interest of a favored class, while 
it compels, by its courts, the people to obey and abide the law. 

What right, Mr. Speaker, has a bondholder to decline to receive silver 
dollars in payment of bonds? They are payable in coin, and the con- 
tract expressly provides that they are payable in coin of the present 
standard of value. The refusal to accept silver is a bald repudiation of 
the contract. When did it become the policy of this Government to 
legalize repudiation and compel the people to yield obedience to the 
mercenary exactions of repudiators? 

The option to pay the public debt, interest and principal, in either 
gold or silver or both is a valuable right for which the seg paid 
most dearly. Abont one-half the public debt was originally payable 
in currency of greatly depreciated value. Without consideration to 
8 Congress annulled that contract and provided for the issue 
and of the bulk of the Proms bonds payable in coin in order to 
obtain coin to pay off such of the currency bonds as were not exchanged 
for the present issye, dollar for dollar. In that transaction the tax- 
payers were literally despoiled of over $500,000,000, which bondhold- 
ers eted as profits. In view of these facts, any law of Congress that 

es down this option of the tax-payers, or any practice of a depart- 
ment of the Government which shall destroy it will inflict upon the 
people an unforgivable outrage. 

It is said by the gold advocates that a silver dollar is worth only 80 
cents in gold. If that be so, and for the purposes of this argument I 
concede that gold advocates make no mistakes in money matters, it fol- 
lows, thatif silver is repudiated as a legal tender in the payment of the 
public debt either the tax-payers must lose $300,000,000 by being com- 
pelled to furnish gold to pay the public debt without reference to inter- 
est, or the bondholders must lose that amount by being required to abide 
their contract and accept silver. 

There is no escape from one or the other of these results. The pub- 
lic debt in round numbers amounts to $1,500,000,000; if that is to be 
paid in gold only, and gold is worth 20 cents more in the dollar than 
silver, then the tax-payers must furnish three hundred millions more 
money to pay the debt than if paid in silver. 

I am not contending that the public debt should be paid in silver 
only, but in behalf of fair dealing with the people I insist that their 
option to pay the public debt in either gold or silver shall not be abridged 
or impaired, either by the legislation proposed or by the despotism of 
official discretion. The people have never demanded that the public 
debt should be paid in silver only, but they do demand that the vol- 
ume of metal money shall not be reduced by the destruction or debase- 
ment of silver, and that their right to use either or both of these coins 
in the payment of the public debt shall not be again taken away from 
them. 

If, as is alleged by the advocates of gold, either the bondholders or 
the tax-payers must lose three hundred millions of money, which class 
should lose? If there is any sanctity in contract, if a decent respect is 
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to be paid to the great principles of equity and justice and fair dealing, 
the answer to the inquiry is plain. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever the rapacious triumvirate of bondholders, 
banks, and syndicates of wealth contemplate a raid upon the volume of 
money for the purpose of exalting the value of gold and increasing the 
value of all coin obligations, the air becomes suddenly filled with pro- 
testations of friendship and sympathy for the poor from the organs and 
advocates of the unhallowed schemes. 

The efforts of the real friends of the people to shield them from the 
rapacity of the organized and disciplined combinations of wealth are 
met with denunciations of communism and demagogy or scoffing mer- 
riment. Listening to the wonderful expressions of human sympathy 
which come on every breeze and from every quarter where public senti- 
ment is molded, one would naturally believe that the toiling millions 
have no friends but bondholders and banks. So is the lion the friend 
of the lamb, and the spider the friend of the fly, until the unsuspect- 
ing victim is powerless. 

cophantic exhibitions of friendship for the poor aredisplayed 
here in the advocacy of a measure the legal operation of which must 
dump two hundred and twenty millions of silver dollars, alleged to be 
worth ey 8 cents on the dollar as compared with gold, among the 
le to be used by them in their daily transactions so that bond- 
olders may be paid in gold only. Repudiated and dishonored by bond- 
holdersand banks as an unfit money to be received by them, they are to 
be cast out like old clothes among the needy poor. 

The war waged upon silver is not because it is of less real value than 
gold. The apparent depreciation of silver bullion, a mere commodity, 
when compared with coin gold, and whichis the basis of all the hueand 
cry of dishonesty of the silver dollar, has been produced by the delib- 
erate and concerted effort of those who seek increased wealth by its de- 
basement, aided by the strange and unnatural hatred of the Treasury 
Department to its use as a full legal tender. The irrepressible conflict 
between the financial policy of the Republican party and that of the 
Democratic party is opened afresh, and a brief comparison of these pol- 
icies is challenged and invited. ł 

The Republican party, inspired by the support and applause of bond- 
holders, banks, and corporate influences, struggled from 1866 to 1875 
todestroy all other money except gold, and all currency except national- 
bank notes. To accomplish that object and fix that policy upon the 
financial system of the Government, the legislative authority of Con- 
gress was perverted, and measures which excelled in greed and avarice 
all other schemes to plunder the people known among civilized nations 
were enacted into laws. 

During the three years between 1866 and 1869 the volume of cur- 
rency was reduced over nine hundred and fifty millions, and the cur- 
rency withdrawn from circulation was covered into the coffers of wealth— 
merged into long-time interest-bearing bonds. By that brilliant stroke 
of financial legislation the people were despoiled of over $450,000,000 
wthout consideration. 

Tin pitty Mr. Speaker, can never forget the unparalleled outrage 
infli upon them by the acts of 1869-70-71. It required the legis- 
lative force of all those acts to alter a plain contract and place the pro- 
ceeds of the larceny beyond the reach of subsequent legislation and 
make it impossible for the tax-payers to exercise the right, Which they 
had reserved, to pay an issue of bonds amounting to $1,500,000,000 in 


currency. 

‘The demonetiza tion of silver in 1873 was another link in the chain 
by which the brain and muscle of the people were held in slavish serv- 
itude to the kingly power of gold. can estimate the profits made 
by the holders of $2,500,000,000 of coin bonds by their sudden conver- 
sion into gold bonds? It was a golden harvest. The sanctity of con- 
tract was powerless to stay the hand of legislative spoliation. 

In 1875 the crowning infamy, to enthrone gold as the sole debt-pay- 

ing money and make national-bank notes, the obsequious attendants of 
ot the only paper currency, was consummated. 
In the days of the Forty-third Congress legal-tender green- 
backs were doomed to destruction by a provision in the resumption act. 
That volume of currency was the last and only barrier against the ab- 
solute dominion of the banks over the currency. Itsremoval was pro- 
vided for, and an open field for the circulation of bank notes graciously 
made in which the banks might exercise their powers of contraction as 
their might dictate. 

U: ed by the rebuke of the people, and unmoved by the wide- 
ear distress which its legislation had brought upon the country, the 

epublican party—defeated and routed at the polls—asitleft this Hall 
cast Parthian arrow from a quiver of greed at the best money of the 

ple. 
P The evils which followed these great financial wrongs overwhelmed 
the people with gloom and despair. Who even now, Mr. Speaker, can 
contemplate the condition of the people during the period from 1869 to 
1879, a decade of spoliation and wrong, without indignation and shame? 

The fires in our t furnaces burned to ashes; enterprise faltered, 
withered, and died; immigration halted at the threshold of our coun- 
try; no new fields gladdened the v Thousands of happy homes, 
where thrift and comfort once abounded, became the dwelling places of 


hunger and despair; labor looked down upon its rags and begged for 
bread; values perished in the fearful financial blight and p shifted 
into the hands of the fortunate possessors of gold and gold mortgages 
at gold prices. 

Such, sir, was the condition of the country when the Democratic party 
appeared here in a majority for the first time in a quarter of a century, 

The reign of the Republican had been broken and overthrown 
because that party had destroyed the volume of money and filled the 
land with panic and bankruptcy. It had covered into the strong boxes 
of wealth nearly a billion of dollars wrung from tax-payers without con- 
sideration. It had struck down silver to enrich bondholders and swell 
the profits of banking. It had legislated in the interest of bank mo- 
nopoly and against the right of the people for an adequate volume of 
currency. It had fastened the fangs of an infamous system of taxation 
in the vitals of the earnings of the people to provide coin to pay bonds 
which the people had reserved the right to pay in currency. It had sev- 
ered empires from the public domain, God’s gift to the homeless, and 
donated them to corporations already fattened upon the spoils of finan- 
cial legislation. It had made prosperity for the rich and despair for 
the poor by legislation. 

The Democratic party-came here with a majority pledged to the peo- 
ple to wipe out, so far as possible, the cruel and unjust legislation which 
had covered the land with the ruins of fortunes and heaped intolerable 
burdens upon the people. It had opposed with all its power, feeble as it 
was at times, the consummation and enforcement of the financial policy 
of the Republican party and maintained the rights of the people against 
the mercenary encroachments of legalized robbery. P 

True Democracy could not have done otherwise. It would have been 
treason to the great principles of the party to have joined in schemes 
of legislation which destroyed private contracts, altered contracts of 
Government in the interest of bondholders, struck down silver, starved 
and stinted the volume of money, enslaved industry, and constructed 
in a free republic an aristocracy of wealth. Throughout that long dec- 
ade of wrong the representatives of Democracy pleaded for equal laws 
and a liberal volume of money—gold, silver, and paper convertible into 
coin on demand and a volume adequate to meet the wants of business, 
freed from all taint of flatism and depreciation and divorced wholly 
from the dominion of banks and the thralldom of official discretion. It 
was of course impossible, Mr. Speaker, to restore to the tax-payers the 
millions of dollars of which they had been despoiled by the conversion 
of depreciated notes into bonds and by the alteration of contracts, or 
reclaim for the poor and homeless all the vast territory which had been 
filched from the public domain under the forms of law. 

Over these gigantic outrages the seal of contracts had been impressed, 
and they had passed from the province of legislation. Intrenched and 
fortified in the Senate, the tariff still gathers coin for bondholders, and 
its annual tribute of $500,000,000, soiled with the dust of labor and toil, 
to swell the riches of favored classes. But there have been many re- 
forms achieved, and chief among them was the overthrow in part of the 
financial policy of the Republican party. 

In 1878, after a long and bitter contest for years, that great crime 
against the people, the demonetization ofsilver, was rebuked, and silver 
restored to its ancient and lawful use as money. One hundred millions 
of legal-tenders had been burned to ashes in the furnaces of the 
under the law providing for their destruction. The execution of the law 
was arrested and that provision of the resumption act was repealed. 
Three hundred and forty-six million of legal-tenders thus rescued from 
the fires ofthe Treasury were converted into a perpetual revolving volume 
of moneybetween the Treasury andthe people. The passage ofthese two 
acts overthrew the financial policy of the Republican party and broke the 
chain which held the earnings of the people subservient to the rapacity 
of gold. Everywhere, save in the gilded palaces of wealth and the 
counting-rooms of scheming monopolies, their passage was hailed with 
delight. 

What results followed? Labor was encouraged, business and indus- 
trial enterprises revived, and marked improvement in the condition of 
the ple was evident. Our volume of money has grown from nine 
hunted and fifty millions, the average amount for the period between 
1873 and 1879, to one billion and seven hundred millions, and is in- 
r pe every year from fifty to sixty millions by the coinage of silver 
and gold. As our population and business increase the volume of 
money increases. Great and beneficent as the results of breaking down 
the financial policy of the Republican party and ormene e des- 
potism of gold have been, they would have been immeasurably greater 
and far. more beneficent but for the autocratic power of the Treasury 
Department over the finances of the Government which has been wielded 
since 1879 to repress and hinder the free and full operation of the law 
remonetizing silver and authorizing the issue of silver certificates to 
facilitate its circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition now made to abandon the fruits of those 
magnificenttriumphs o ocracy over the combined powers of monop- 
olies and to repeat the folly of the Republican party by destroying our 
growing volume of money, either by the suspension of the coinage of 
silver or the redemption and cancellation of falls on the 
ears of the people like the sound of fire-bells at night. Are there no 
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loſtier aims or nobler purposes to inspire the heart of Democracy than 
blindly following in the paths of outrage and wrong made by the Re- 
publican party over the rights of the people? 

Sir, if the Democratic party would remain in power it must keep its 
pledges to the people. Infidelity to that great and fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the party rests, which declares that all men are equal 
before the law, and that whatever blessings the Government shall be- 
stow shall fall like the dews of heaven on all alike—the poor as well as 
the rich—will wound its honor and insure the speedy death of its reign. 

The love of the great popular heart can only be maintained and cher- 
ished by fair treatment and equal laws. [Prolonged applause. ] 


V 
SPEEOII NZ 


HON. HENRY. B. LOVERING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1886. 

On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies 
and differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territo- 
rial transportation of property or passengers and their employés— 

Mr. LOVERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration, reported from the 
Committee on Labor as a substitute for such measures relating to the 
formation of boards of. arbitration as had been referred to it, is the 
best measure upon which the committee could practically unite after 
an exhaustive consideration in committee of the question in all its 
scope and bearing. Every bill submitted contained compulsory feat- 
ures, which the committee practically considered if not unconstitu- 
tional at least repugnant to the spirit and teachings of the Republic 
and of our free and enlightened institutions; hence all these conditions 
enforcing arbitration are eliminated from the substitute bill now under 
consideration. For it was claimed, and rightly, if the compulsory feat- 
ure was incorporated as a provision it was not arbitration, but in its 
stead the creation of a court with all the powers of a court to enforce 
its decrees against whichever of the parties in interest the decree may 
lie upon their refusal to abide by the finding. Who shall say that the 
business of a railroad nat or o an els gs aan the sr artine if they 
shall charge disloyalty when an a goes ese parties i 
close their road, or sell their horses and vehicles of transportation and 
go out of business? And, on the other hand, who shall saya workman 
shall continue work unless he shall choose, when he chafes under a 
sense of wrong in the operation of what he considers an unjust decree? 

The bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] 
is practically the English act, commonly known as the Mundella 
law,” as arbitrary an act as ever was drawn for the compulsory settle- 
ment of Jabor disputes. That act, from the very force of its imperial 
and arbitrary nature, has never yet, although passed as recent as 1872, 
been evoked in the settlement of a single dispute. 

As Mr. Robert Kettle, to whom the cause of industrial arbitration in 
England owes a heavy debt, says: ‘‘It is agreed that according to the 
spirit of our laws and the freedom of our people, any procedure to be 
popular must be accepted voluntarily by both contending parties.“ 
‘This act, which never has accomplished anything in the direction sought, 
is now almost bodily lifted into this House, and we are asked to en- 
cumber our statute-books with it. Had the gentleman studied the his- 
tory of industrial effort in Great Britain he would have found that al- 
though there are three acts at present compulsory in their nature on 
the statute-books—the first, passed in 1824, and generally referred to as 
5 George IV, cap. 96; the St. Leonard’s act of 1867, and the act which 
he has brought to our notice—they have seidom if ever been used; he 
would also have found that the differences that have been settled in 
England by arbitration in the past twenty-two years have all been vol- 
untary in their submission and in the enforcement of the award, and 
that moral coercion in case of any attempt to repudiate the awards, or, 
as Mr. Kettle so happily terms it, that aggregate honor of individu- 
als, which our French neighbors call esprit du corps, have generally 
been sufficient to secure the enforcement of awards.” 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the endeavors to enforce arbitration in 
England; it has proven a complete failure under all its acts; and I do 
not believe we desire to ingraft upon our system a code which has not 
been accepted in a nation where conditions were better for its success- 
fal enforcement than exists in free and enlightened America. Why, 
sir, the practical operation of this bill if applied to the present contro- 
versy on the great Southwestern system, if the workmen felt that 
the provisions of the enforced award was unjust, that Jay Gould had 
manipulated the composition of the board in his favor, and conse- 
quently they declined to accept the award, they may be fined, and 
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in default of payment of fine, thrown into prison to rot until it was 
paid. Why, sir, I fancy the States would have immediately to go into 
the prison-building business in order to accommodate the 8,000 men 
engaged in the controversy. 

The substitute bill of the committee is drawn in the light of such his- 
tory as I have cited; it recognizes the power of that greatest of all 
tribunals, public opinion, from which there is no appeal. 

Gentlemen have been pleased to say the bill is a fraud and will be 
spurned by the workmen of the nation; that it makes a promise to their 
ear only to break it to their hope, simply because the committee have 
not chosen to take the parties by the throat and tell them they shall 
submit to enforced arbitration the decree of which they might not feel 
bound to respect. As one of the committee, I accept the consequence 
predicted in this direction, without fear or trembling, satisfied that I 
at least have tried to do my duty as I saw it. 

The bill does not, as has been stated, change existing conditions one 
iota as regards the inherent right of parties to arbitrate if they choose. 
This voluntary right the committee respect, and they provide, and I 
quote the language of the first section of the bill, that upon the 
written proposition of either party to the controversy to submit their 
differences to arbitration, the other party shall accept the proposition, 
then and in such event, &., they may go on and select their board. 

Now, suppose under this act one party with a desire to settle impend- 
ing controversies serves notice as provided of such desire upon the other 
party to the controversy, and the party on which such notice is served 
flatly declines, what happens? Why, immediately public opinion is 
wrought upon to an extent commensurate with the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and will invariably sympathize with the party who 
has in good faith first proffered the olive branch, for the justice and 
fairness of the proposition to submit for arbitration is apparent, and 
ninety-nine times in the hundred the moral sentiment evoked will force 
the stubborn party to terms. So long as the-workmen remain peace- 
able and commit no overt acts the sympathy of the public is with 
them. Now, then, when reason has resumed her sway and pride and 
passion has subsided and a willingness finally shown to desire a settle- 
ment of pending controversies, they agree toarbitrate. If they can not 
agree among themselves as to the composition of the full board from 
the ranks of parties in interest, they may proceed under this bill to se- 
lect one each from the ranks of persons entirely disinterested in the con- 
troversy, who shall in turn select the third, wno are then clothed with 
a legal status and given for the time being the powers and privileges 
now possessed by United States commissioners. They shall goon and 
investigate all facts in the case in an impartial manner, and on its con- 
clusion shall announce publicly its award, with the findings of fact upon 
which it is based, which shall be reduced to writing and signed by the 
arbitrators concurring therein. 

I claim in the light of history an award brought about in this way, 
if fair, and the presumption is that it will be fair, will be respected by 
all the parties in interest, from the very force and power of the moral 
sentiment breathed intolife and surrounding the transaction. Thus far 
Tam willing to go. 

Some law is demanded, which demand has found utterance in the 
introduction of bills precipitated no doubt by the serious aspect of the 
pending labor troubles in the great Southwest, In response to this 
demand the committee have given you the result of its best effort in 
the substitute before you. We do not claim it is infallible, but it is 
the best we can present with any degree of unanimity for your consid- 
eration. It gives the sanction and approval of Congress to the princi- 
ple of arbitration, and provides the machinery by which it may be set 
in motion and a decision reached of acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
award. ‘The results it leaves for approval or condemnation, as the case 
may be, by an enlightened public opinion, that t reservoir of moral 
force which, with unerring judgment, never fails to distinguish right 
from wrong and render its decisions in accordance. Its effect is more 
binding upon the subject than all the laws in Christendom. Itisa 
bold man who dares to snap his finger in the face of the public. Even 
Vanderbilt, with all his millions and personal independence, denied he 
ever said ‘‘The public be damned.” 

There is another feature of the bill which commends itself to my judg- 
ment, The third section of the bill provides that after the arbitrators 
have announced their award they shall file with the Commissioner of 
Labor of the United States the findings of fact and the testimony taken. 
So that at all times, when advantage is taken of the proposition sub- 
mitted in this bill, the Commissioner is advised of every step taken in 
the matter, and all the material facts become matters of statistical ref- 
erence in his office, from which his fading may be deduced for the bene- 
fit of the country in the consideration of the great underlying motives 
which govern the movements of labor and capital. 

In closing, I desire to submit some facts taken from a report on in- 
dustrial conciliation and arbitration,” published by the commissioner 
of labor of Massachusetts in 1881, who is also the present head of the 
Labor Bureau of the United States, as hearing upon the question under 
discussion, and therefore pertinent at this time: 

INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN ENGLAND, 
In transmitting to his government the report on this subject, which we now 
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acknowledgments for aid given him in its 
E ee RET judge of the county courts of Worcestershire ; 
„A. J. Mundella, M. 3 e eee eee 
Amalgamated 


reproduce, the author makes 


resentative of the colliers; Ed. Tro the National 
Iron Workers’ Association; Mr. George Howell, formerly secretary of the par- 
liamentary co! of t oon ; Mr. George z 
t secretary of the same; editor of The Labour News; 
„ W. H. S. Aubery editor of Capital and Labour; and especially to Mr. Charles 
eee of Wolverhampton. 
e says: 

“I found, at the beginning of my inquiries, that though there were at least 
three laws on the statute-books of England on this subject, they were virtuall 
dead letters, and my attention to the wo! of the vo 
untary boards of arbitration and conciliation that exist in a number of the trades 
of that country; and have given, in this report, some account of their opera- 
tions, with copiesof the rules of the most important. These rules will be found 
in a ices to the report, together with the latest act of Parliament on the 
subject of arbitration. 

“The condition of the laboring class, and the strength and extent of the labor 
organizations, were subjects to which I was forced to devote considerable at- 
tention in order to correctly understand and appreciate the workings of arbi- 
tration; but I have touched upon these subjects incidentally, and only so far as 
was necessary to an understanding of the difficulties to be overcome.” 

The report then continues, as follows: 


„Preliminary —Conseils des ee in England prior to 


. 


present century. The system established was the outgrowth of the trade 
ich had matters in some cases 
the last days of the mon- 
archy of Louis XVI, a time when the constitution of industrial as well as polit- 
ical society was being overturned. After a few years of imperfect 1 lation, 
in 1806, at the request of the workingmen of Lyons and by command of the First 
Taroa courts of arbitration and conciliation were ed bylaw, These, 
with some t modification, have continued until the present under the title 
of ‘Conseils Prud'hommes.’ These councils are judicial tribunals, consti- 
tuted under authority of the minister of comme through the chambers of 
commerce, which are established at important o centers of that country. 
They are composed of an equal number of employés and worki: en members, 
each class electing its own Bs aaron bere with a presidentand vice-president 
named by the government. The authority of these councils extends to every 
conceivable question that can arise in the workshop, not only between the 
workman and his — may bor but between the workman and his apprentice or 
his foreman, ‘There one question they can not settle—future rates of 
wages; but even this can be done by mutual agement. Arbitration is com- 
pulsory upon the application of either, and the ms of the court can been- 
forced thi of any other court of law, 
“The workings of these courts have been beneficial to French industry, espec- 


by which more than before 
the tribunals are settled. In 1847, the sixty- 
before them 19,271 cases, of which 17,951 were settled by conciliation in the private 
bureau, 519 more by open conciliation, and in only cases was it necessary to 
have formal judgment. In 1850, of 28,000 cases, 26,800 were settled by con: 
tion. There were, at the close of 1874, one hundred and twelve councils in 
France, This is a most satisfactory showing; but it falls far short of express- 
ing the great benefit these councils have been to French industry, especially 
in removing causes of differences or in preventing them from into dis- 
putes, Their success is sufficient justification of the praise so lavishly wed 
— pe them by M. Chevalier, Une des plus nobles créations dont notre siècle 
Uhonore.” 


‘Tribunals similar to the censeils des prud'hommes of France are in existence 
in Belgium. Their success, however, has not been as as in France, 
cuni n part, no doubt, to the fact that they have in some cases criminal juris- 


m. 

In Great Britain, though a law somewhat similar in its character to that of 
France, and evidently framed from it, has been on the statute-books since the 
fifth year of the re of George IV (1824), so little use has been made of its pro- 
visions that its nce was practically forgotten, England did not possess 
the o ns necessary to its successful workings, and the compulsory 
features seem y obnoxious to both employer and employed. As Mr, 
Rupert Kettle,to whom the cause of industrial arbitration owes such a heavy 
debt, says, It is agreed that, according to the spirit of our laws and the free- 
dom of our people, any procedure to be popular must be accepted voluntarily 

both contending parties.” (Strikes and Arbitrations, page 26, London, 1866.) 
ne of arbitration and conciliation in Great Britain fully justifies this re- 
mark. 

Previous to 1860, a year which marks an epoch in the history of industrial ar- 
bitration in England, it had frequently been applied to the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. Legal sanctions, however, were never sought for the awards, 
They were loyally accepted without any constraint except a man’s sense of 
honor and a certain esprit du corps, both among employers and employed. These 


ces or wages to be paid, by virtue of such an agreement, the mte shall be 

ot sale to an arbitration board of six persons, to consist of three manufact- 

urers, chosen by the masters, and three working potters, elected by the work- 

ingmen.” This clause does not provide for a board to settle future rates of 

; but both sides have formed what may be called the habit of arbitrating. 

mod they haveap to this principle in trouble. As a result, for over thirty 
years this clause prevented strikes in this trade. 

It is not necessary to extend this report by giving other examples, showing 
the history and success of arbitration prior to 1850. It was often a ed to in 
many trades, tho in none does it appear to have worked as well, or to have 
been tried so continuously, as in the poi trade. There had, as the result of 
these trials, grown up, lly amon, e work-people, a decided feeling in 
favor of industrial arbitration and a wi ingness to give it a trial, which doubt- 
less rendered the attempts to establish it as a principle much surer of success. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF VOLUNTARY PERMANENT BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION IX ENGLAND—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION, 

As already stated, the year 1890 marked an epoch in the history of arbitration 
and conciliation in Great Britain, and gave it a new character, one more in ac- 

2 with the tone of modern thought and the changed relations of capital 


an r. 
Late in that year, mainly through the efforts of Mr. A. J. Mundella, the first 


e fact 


ons, 
the French conseils were.that— but 
and these the French 82 were not. 

The volun feature of boards is one to which I desire to call particu- 
lar attention. th Mr. Mundella and Mr. Kettle, to whom the cause of arbi- 
tration and conciliation in England owes much that it is, and who represent 
somewhat diverse views on the subject, agree that these boards should be vol- 
untary, and not compulsory. Though there are acts of Parliament which pro- 
vide compulsory legal powers, by which either side can com the other to 
arbitrate on any dispute, these powers have never, in a single ce, so far as 
I could learn, been used; but the large number of differences that have been 
settled by arbitration in Great Britain in the last eighteen years have all been 
voluntary in their submission, and in the enſoreement of the award. Mr, Kettle 
would provide, that the awards should become pas of the contract between the 
employer and the saporon, to be enforced at law as any other contract; but, 
as contracts can be terminated by a short time-notice, it does not take awa: 
from the voluntary nature of the trations under what is known as the Wol- 
verhampton em. How this voluntary feature has worked in practice will 
be evident in the course of this report. 

In merang this subject it is very important at the outset to distinguish be- 
tween arbi on and conciliation. Though the former is a generic word and 
the one more commonly used in referring to the system, there is an essential 
and important difference between arbitration and conciliation. Unless this is 
clearly impressed on the mind,and the scope and working of each clearly un- 
derstood, it will be impossible to learn the secret of the success that has attended 
these boards, and the reason of their continued existence. on deals 
with the 7 PS questions of trade, conciliation with the smaller; arbitration 
with the whole trade, conciliation oftener with the individuals, Conciliation is 
not formal; it does not attempt to sit in jud nt and decide in a n case 
what is right and what is wrong; but its efforts are, in a friendly spirit, to ad- 
just differences by inducing the parties to agree themselyes. It removes causes 
of dissensions 5 differences from beeominy disputes by establishing 

wi Conciliat 


a cordial feeling een those who may be parties to the same. m, 
in a word, may be defined as informal arbitration. Arbitration, on the other 
hand, is formal. It sits in judgment. It implies that matters in dispute by mu- 


parties, 
mciliation, says (page 17), when contrasting arbitration and 
i . 


deals with matters that could not 

eficial customs, interfering in 
ing or rea na tk en of the worst 
for exam as truck system, or 
hands of middlemen and overseers,’ 


they becom: 

be arbitrated upon, promo! the gro 

the smaller details of industrial life, 8 
evils incidental to modern industry, such, 
the which workmen suffer at the 


the same time a spirit of independence,and com 
labor and ox eficence of capital. 


e necessity and 


bring about. 
tration and conciliation, I have given in the fol- 
ization and o 

are mainly those of arbitration, not 
rmishes 


THE NOTTINGHAM SYSTEM OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, 


The so-called Nottingham m of arbitration or conciliation owes its es 
tablishment to Mr. A. J. Mundella, at nt one of the members for Sheffield 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Mundella has been most carnest and untiring 
in his efforts to make arbitration the prevailing and recognized method of set- 
t all utes that may arise between labor and capital; and it is not too 
much to say, that to his intelligent efforts much of the success that has attended 


conciliation is due, 3 

The hosiery and glove trade, with which Mr. Mundella is connected, is one of 
the most localized in Great Britain, being carried on only in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Nottingham, in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire. I 
need not point out that such a concentration of one class of skilled labor led to 
union, and a consequent power not always judiciously used. According to all 
accounts, the relations between oy emp ers and employed in these trades, prior 
to 1860, were as ugly as could well imagined, Prom 1710 to 1820, there is a 
frightful list of murders, riots, arsons, and machine-breaking recorded, all arising 
out of industrial differences. An act was Parliament, early in the cen- 
tury, punishing machine-breaking with death; and in 1816 six persons suffered 
this penalty, In the remaining forty years of the century anda half from 1710, 
while the worst features of this industrial strife nearly or quite piper tera the 
relations were in no wise improved, tho the strife assumed a different form. 
Suspicion, distrust, hatred, were the sent ts cherished toward the manu- 
facturers by the workmen; and arrogance, oe trp and an equally strong 
hatred were returned. War, or at least an illy-keptarmistice, wasthe condition 
ofthe hostile camps. Strikes and lockouts were constantly occurring, and no 
judicious, honest effort was made to end them. In 1860, there were three strikes 
in one of the three branches into which the hosiery trade is divided, one lasting 
eleven weeks. It was during this strike that the board of arbitration and con- 
ciliation was formed. Though thestrike was confined toone branch, it was soon 
discovered that it was supported by the workingmen in the other bran „and. 
in what they considered self-defense, it was 58 by the manufacturers to 
lockout the entire body of workingmen in all branches. Some of the manufact- 
urers, Mr. Murdella among , Shrank from the misery and suffering, and 
perhaps crime, that would be the result. Some of us thought.“ says Mr. Mun- 
della (Trades Union's Commission, 1867,tenth report, pasero “that we might 
devise some better means of settling the thing. I had d of the conseils des 
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on of what I thought might be done to get a good understanding 


men, and regulate 

Ata meeting of the manufacturers, a committee of three was inted to in- 
vite the workmen to a conference, which they accepted. “We to quote 
Mr. Mundella again, met perhaps a dozen leaders of the trades union; and we 
consulted with these men, told them that the present plan was a bad one, that 
it seemed to us that they took ev advantage of us when we hada 
and we took every advantage of when trade was bad, and it was a sys- 
tem mutually predatory. And there is no doubt that it was so: we pressed 
down the we 8 as low as we could, and they pressed up the price as high s A 
could. This often caused a strike in pressing it down, and a strike in 
up; and these strikes were most ruinous and injurious to all parties, 
when we ut have been supplying our customers, our 5 idle, an 
0 bac pan . is impossibl amie 2 how 
were very suspicious at ¿in tisi ible to to you how 
suspiciously we looked at each other, 

Some of the manufacturers alsodeprecated our proceedings, and said that we 
were gthem and humiliating them. and so on. However, we had some 
our own,and we went on with them; and we sketched out what we 
called a board of arbitration and conciliation.” 

The result of this action was the formation of “ The Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation in the Glove and Hosiery Trade,” the first permanent board es- 
tablished. The rules adopted were very simple, and have worked so well in 
most particulars that they have hardly been since the day they were 
made. The object of the board is declared to be to arbitrate on any question of 
wages that may be referred to it, and to endeavor, by conciliatory means, to put 
an end toany di may arise. The board consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers, half ves and half manufacturers, elected for one year, each class 
electing its own representatives. The delegates have full powers, and the de- 
cisions of the are considered binding upon all. There is provision for a 
committee of inquiry, to whom ali differences must be referred before the board 
will act upon them. Thiscommittee has no power to make an award, acting 
only as conciliators. A month's notice is to be given to the secrotaries before 
any change in the rate of wages will be considered. Regular meetings are held 
quarterly. The chairman, in the original constitation of the board, a vote, 
and a casting vote as well in case of atic. is was one of the weak points in 
the organization, and, as the chairman was an employer, trouble resulted. Mr. 
Mundella, who was the first chairman of the „speaking of this, says: “I 
havea casting vote, and twice that casting vote has got us into trouble. And for 
the last four gars it has been resolved that we would not vote at all. Even 
when a workingman was convinced, or a master convinced, he did not like act- 
ing against his own order, and in some instances we ions in conse- 
quence of that; sowe said, Do not let us vote again, let us try if we can agree,’ 


and we did agree.“ 
In the Wolverhampton system this error was avoided. An independent um- 
by the board, whose decision was final and —— 


2 in France; aud with one or two others I built up a moenia iny 
our 


ire or referee was elect 
case of an equal vote by the board. The Nottingham board has also chan 
its rule, and the chairman no longer gives a casting vote, a referee appointed 
for the occasion being called in, in case of a faiture to agree. I can not but re- 
gard the Wolverhampton system of a referee elected previous toa “ dead-lock " 
= much the better plan. This is the course adopted in the lace trade of Not- 

n 8 

proceedings under these rules are very simple. When any difference 
arises between employers and employed, the secretarics endeavor to arrange it. 
In the event of their failure, it is brought before the committee of inquiry, who 
try to settle it; and, it being unable, it is then brought before the One 
of the invariable conditions of any arbitration is that work shall be continued 
pending the trial of the case; that is, that there shall be neither strike or lock- 
out. The proceedings before the board are vi informal. The members sit 
around a table, workingmen and neo acrid interspersed. The discussion is 
without ceremony, and the difference is settled by endeavoring to arrive at the 
best arrangement possible under the circumstances. 

The most serious questions brought before this board are those of wages, 
which, considering the nature of the trade, are very difficult of adjustment. On 
this point, and of the success that has attended its efforts to adjust wages, Mr. 
Mundella said in a speech at Bradford: The articles manufactured in the 
hosiery trade are exceedingly numerous and varied in character. All work is 
paid for by the piece, at the rate of somuch perdozen. From timeimmemorial 
these rates have been fixed by printed statements, and the battles formerly 
fought were as to whether masters or workmen should make U statements, 
Since the foundation of the board, all variations in prices, up or down, have been 
referred to it, and no statement is considered legitimate without the signatures 
of its members. 

It is very rarely that the price originally proposed by either masters or 
workmen is the price ultimately agreed to. Some alterations or concessions 
are erally made on both sides, and the price, once fixed, is considered mu- 
tually binding. In times of depression, when foreign competition has interfered 
with any branch, a fair reduction has been generally submitted to; and in times 
of prosperity when advances could fairly be given, they have been invariabl, 
conceded; but in order that the trade may not be taken by surprise, that man- 
ufacturers may finish their contracts in times of advance, and that no hasty 
decisions may be made against either party, we have a resolution on our 
minute-book, that a month's notice shall be given before any change of prices 
can be discussed. Owing tothe variable character of the trade, small differences 
and disputes are constantly arising. Some extra work may be required in an 
article for which the workman may think a shilling would be proper compensa- 
tion, while the manufacturer may think sixpence is sufficient. 

If the workmen of any branch conceive that they have grievances to com- 
plain of, in addition to the ordinary representatives of that branch, a delegation 
may attend the „and Jay the case fully before it. The first business at our 
meetings is invariably to receive delegations. They retire after having made 
their statements, and the board proceeds to deliberate. We have never met with- 
out settling at least half a dozen questions, some important and some trivial, 
which, if allowed to remain open, would produce irritation.” 

‘The benefits this board has conferred on the hosiery and glove trades are in- 
calculable. A most friendly feeling has taken the place of hostility, and conti- 
dence and mutual respect exist where formerly all was suspicion and hatred. 
‘This was not the result of a day, nor was it accomplished without occasional 
lapses to the old state of things. The strifes of a century and a half are not so 
soon forgotten: but troubles in the board have been so infrequent and unim- 
pent that I am justified in saying that it isa complete success, Strikes and 

jockouts are unknown; contact lias developed respect. The changed relations 
of employer and employed have been recognized: they have met about the 
same table as equals; and out of this has grown a condition of affairs that will 
make it impossible for the old conditions to return. x 
part of the credit of the success of this board, and of this change fn the 
relations of the two classes, is due to the provision for regular meetings of the 
board. I do not hesitate to any that this is the most valuable feature of these 
boards. The great curse of industry, and the fruitfal cause of difficulty, isa 
foolish obstinacy and a false pride. This arises in many cases from a want of 
knowledge and a Jack of common courtesy in matters concerning both capital 
and labor, and in which both have an equal interest, This quarterly coming 
face to face, this meoting as equals—and in all questions that can come before 
these boards they are equals, and it is foolish to ignore this fact—and this dis- 


subjects of common interest as sensible secki. 
d ‘be, ha 


S ven the men a knowledge of the condi- 
tions of trade and its necessities, w. they could not get in any other way, 
and, from this knowledge, they have been led to moderation in demands or 
ness to concede reductions that otherwise they would not have 

If the arbitration features were wholly removed from these boards, and they 
only retained this feature of quarterly meeti: of recognized tatives 
of trades unions and of manufacturers’ tions, their adoption generally 
in this conntry would be productive of incalculable benefit. 


Labor Arbitration. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 2, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies and 
differences between common carriers en; in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés, 

Mr. COLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate upon this simple yet valuable bill has 
taken a wide scope. I can not say I am surprised at this, for I am sure 
that no problem could be introduced here in the line of lifting some 
of the burden of labor that all these questions would not arise, espe- 
cially that of its constitutionality. If it is a bill to charter or enlarge 
the power of a national bank, a power distinctly denied to Congress by 
the Federal convention that framed the Constitution, it would be granted 
without a word; if it was to enrich some already wealthy corporation, 
even at the expense of the public lands, the property of the people, or 
some larger monopoly by the conferring of some vast privilege, less 
would be said about it than about this bill, introduced for the purpose 
of pouring oil upon the disturbed labor elements in the great West. 

We have been told again and again that the question is ſive hundred 
years old; that there will always be the privileged and the suffering 
classes of the community, and that legislation is no cure for the evils 
under which the laboring man toils for his living and his bread. To 
be thus informed does him no good. He is quite aware that there is 
but little in political economy new since the days of Adam Smith. 
He knows his burdens remain; he knows that, toil as he may, labor as 
he can, in the cold of winter or the heat of sammer, he can no longer 
provide proper food and nourishment for his family. In his despair he 
organizes, and humbly and manfully he endeavors by every honest meas- 
ure to improve his condition. Those belonging to the labor organiza- 
tions thrive comparatively well, while the condition of those not thus 
protected grows worse and worse; all are bad enough. The condition 
of the working classes is as sad as it can be. Shall it remain so? In 
the name of a common humanity and by the sacred duty we owe the 
people of this free land, I appeal, Mr. Chairman, to this great parlia- 
ment—shall it remain so? 

Legislation has been mainly the cause of the depression existing 
throughout this country. For twenty-five years the principal legisla- 
tion of Congress has been in favor of banks, railroads, and other cor- 
porations, all of which, as they have grown wealthy under the bounty 
of Congress, have become harder and harder in their dealing with their 
employ¢s, until it really seems as if they were in a united conspiracy 
to reduce the wages of the workingman down to the very lowest cent 
compatible with his finding corn-meal and water enough to keep his 
body and soul together. Besides, all articles in his daily use have been 
highly taxed; and Congress one session, considering this question, after 
months of discussion, reduced—what?—it is astounding but a fact—re- 
duced the tax on national banks to the amount of $60,000 per annum, 
and the ill-paid workman has gone on to this day bearing the unequal 
proportion of the Government's expenditures on his overburdened 
shoulders. Your legislation, besides, has driven from the seas the flag 
of our Republic, and as a consequence American seamen have disap- 

with that flag. Other acts of Congress have added to the pub- 
lic distress until now—worst calamity that can befall a nation—the land 
is thronged with laborers crying for work which they can not get, and 
their families suffer for food and raiment. God help them all! 

If many of the evils come from your legislation, is it not worth the 
effort for you to try and correct some of the great wrongs done in the 
past twenty-five years by the National Parliament in the interest of 
capital? Let us for once listen to the cry of labor; let us listen to the 
wail of the distressed. Would it not be a task worthy of us if we 
could brighten up our unhappy homes, restoré life and light, plenty, 
happiness, and joy to the home of some industrious, worthy man now 
a prey to want and penury? Is it not a task worthy of your consid- 
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eration to endeavor to put an end to strikes, which fall so heavily on 
the innocent and the helpless and are the cause of so much of sorrow, 
violence, and bloodshed? One gifted gentleman hastold you, you have 

our remedy in the governor, the militia, and then in the Army of the 
United States, This is his remedy for strikes. How deplorable! It 
is bad enough to unleash the hounds of war upon a common enemy, 
and war, refine it as you may, at the best is but eruelty. But, oh horror, 
to unloose these evils upon our own countrymen; to shoot them down 
as if they were wild beasts; to slay them—the men whose labor and 
industry have helped build up the wealth of your great country; the 
heads of families with wife and children depending upon them, whata 
fearful recourse, what a terrible remedy. I can not contemplate it, 
though it be constitutional, with anything except the utmost abhor- 
rence. Let us avoid this. I find in the bill before us an act that will 
prevent the occurrence of such scenes, and therefore I support it eagerly 
and warmly—not alone in the interest of labor but in the name of hu- 
manity. 

Let us be just to all, to capital as well as to labor; but let us first be 
humane. I would not interfere with the rights of capital in the slight- 
est degree. I understand its importance in the world’s economy, and 
I feel as much as any one the sacredness of property. Of the same 
opinion do I find the American workingman. Education is too well 
diffused here for any of the most dangerous forms of communistic errors 
being rife among our people. They are safe, reliable, and conservative. 
They know that the laws must be preserved, and that violence is no 

nt and is always to be lamented. All they ask for is a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work. If capital has her rights, has not labor 
also this right? And is it not a blot on the boasted civilization of the 
nineteenth century that here and in Baltimore it has recently transpired 
that capital drove labor in harness seventeen hours every day? Is this 
just? Is it right? Does not every humane sentiment revolt against 
it? Is this a right of capital that any one is bound to respect? Is this 
not a case for legislation? Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have no hesitancy in 
answering yes for penal legislation. 

While owing to your legislation the rich men have been growing 
richer the poor man has been growing poorer, and occasionally when his 
hard work will not buy sufficient bread, he asks for more; he is re- 
fused; he strikes, but even then the contest is unequal. Unable to save 
a penny, behindhand in rent and doctor's bills, every day brings more 
trouble to his poverty-laden home. One by one household goods and 
clothing disappear and the cupboard looks bare, and the wife in vain 
with her family 1 brood seeks warmth at the hearth, the warmth from 
which has long de - He holds out manfully; it is his only 
choice, He looks confidently to Heaven in his dire need for help, but 
it does not come; hestruggles until despair seizes his brain or misery his 
heart, unfil at last his course is concluded perhaps at the cost of his own 
and the life of some one dearer than his own, and this in this land of 
liberty and of plenty, of corporations and millionaires, the home of 
Wasbington, the land of Vanderbilt and Gould, if I may be pardoned 
for using such names in juxtaposition in order to illustrate how far we 
have fallen from the days when the mechanic received good pay and 
his home was a happy and a prosperous one. 

Still the time comes when the patient man willstrike. What then? 
Thave alluded to the one hideous remedy suggested during this debate— 
the bayonet and the ball, This must be repugnant to you all, and to 
none more so than the genial, generous nature that mentioned it. I 
have called your attention to one side of the evils of strikes, saying noth- 
ing of the interruption to travel or business, and the immense loss to 
capital regarding them, or the lesser evils to the sufferings entailed upon 
the striker and his family. Let us try another remedy for this—the bill 
now under discussion—which provides for a system of arbitration. It 
is contended that the bill is of nopower. Every orator against it made 
use of the expression, the laborer asked you for bread and in this bill 
you give him a stone.“ Whether this be so or not it is worthy of the 
trial. I am inclined to believe in arbitration. That grand and majestic 
organization Whose peaceful banners can be seen gleaming on every 
hilltop in the country, upon the folds of which are inscribed the words 
equal and exact justice to all men;“ the Knights of Labor, who 
may be considered good judges on the question, have declared in favor 
of this principle; and its grand master, Powderly, has only this week 
proven himself a grand master indeed. I learn that in foreign coun- 
tries, where arbitration has the force of legislative enactment, it is a 
peter success in putting a stop to strikes. Even in bloody England, 
that England whose unjust government of Ireland has at last excited 
the combined execration and denunciation of the world, it is said, a 
law like this has been most effective. Some of the best writers on 
labor troubles advocate arbitration, and I earnestly hope that this 
Congress will pass this bill and throw the weight of its influence in 
the scales, so that they may again be evenly balanced between capital 
and labor hereafter, and so that each party to a dispute may not have 
to look for a remedy in a strike or lockout, two evils which I hope 
under the -influence of this bill will disappear forever. Should this 
act not be found sufficient, a subsequent Congress can amend it so as to 
make it effective until at last we shall have a complete and perfect law 

upon the statute-books. Then there will be no need of your soldiers, 


every one of whom should at this instant be on the frontier, guardin 
the home of the settler from invasion and his family from the knife an 
torch of the sa 

As to the constitutionality of this law I would say, that if this was 
a question of chartering a bank or giving a few million of acres of the 
public domain to some bloated corporation not a word as to its legality 
would be raised. I have seen this House, with disgust, already pass 
two such bills. It has been always so from the first day of the Govern- 
ment until now. The Federal convention forbade Congress chartering 
national banks; but by the doctrine of implication the limits of the 
Constitution were so fixed that banks and corporations were organized 
in great numbers, whose influence, as at present, commanded legisla- 
tion until every liberty was trampled on and there was a reign of terror 
in this country. In vain did the Democratic party protest against this 
state of affairs. The contest continued throughout three administra- 
tions before victory perched upon the banners of the people. It was 
during this terrible struggle that Benjamin Franklin, hearing the war 
spoken of asthe war of independence, answered, No! the war of the rev- 
olution! Think of these huge corporations; the war of independence 
is yet to begin. 

William Pitt, the worst enemy of America, exclaimed: See these 
huge corporations in America, their boasted liberties will soon be at an 
end. Lafayette, after his visit to this land, when he was received with 
gratitude by an entire people, remarked that he saw with great regret 
the growth of powerful corporations in America, which threatened the 
perpetuity if not the existence of the United States. Would they not 
repeat their language now? What would they think if they could 
view this scene and find a bill like this fought by the representatives 
of a free people through every step of its progress on the ground of its 
constitutionality, &c. Sir, if there is such a limit to the Constitution 
that it can be stretched one way to protect and encourage capital, but 
has no elasticity whatever whenever the rights of the people are involved, 
itis time for us to know it so that by an amendment it can be cor- 
rected and made to conform with what our brave fathers designed and 
what in this age justice and humanity demand. 

This law, sir, is not unconstitutional. Understand me, I am a Dem- 
ocrat of the strictest sect of the constructionists, and I can not find any- 
thing opposed in letter or in spirit to that august instrument. It provides 
for voluntary arbitration, so that no law is possibly involved. If it 
was compulsory there might be some legal greased worth noticing 
arising. Those urged thus far against the bill seem to me to be mere 
pretext, nothing more, however honestly or eloquently they have been 
urged. As the bill contains the principle of arbitration, which I re- 
gard to be good and worthy of every trial, I shall vote for the measure 
before us in the hope that it may, if imperfect, lead to better and higher 
legislation. Some step should be taken in this direction. The national 
footsteps have too long followed in the train of capital; let them be 
2 ae? the paths the people tread, for is not this a government of 
the e 

I know how poor and feeble are my words and as I approach the con- 
clusion I find myself longing that my lips may be touched by inspired 
fire in order that I might speak of things as they are to-day in this un- 
happy Republic. God has blessed us with all His bounties. We have 
bright skies, fertile fields and valleys, great rivers rolling onward to 
the sea bearing the commerce of a mighty nation on their breasts— 
everything indeed to make us prosperous and happy. Your legislation 
has scattered these bounties ungratefully, and from one end of the coun- 
try to the other arises the cry of distress, the cry for work, for shelter 
for wife and child, for home and kin, and utter desolation marks the 
spot where only ashort while ago stood a happy dwelling-place. Labor 
has been driven to the wall. 

Was it not a great Republican orator who said that the workingman 
should live like his brother in Europe on corn-meal? Was it not an- 
other who exclaimed that the American workingmen indulged in lux- 
uries that his European brother never dreamed of, and he should be edu- 
cated down to the necessaries of life? Still he has been reduced past 
all this; he has work, but poorly paid, or he is without work or food. 
In the first case when he has work he finds his pay utterly insufficient 
for his work, and his life, though industrious, is one long scene of suffer- 
ing and distress. He does not rush in his distress to the torch or to 
steel, but he turns his hopeful face to you. He stretches out his hand 
to you. The party that has been restored to power here he recognizes 
as the lifelong friend and ally of labor, and confidently he appeals to you 
to turn your stream of legislation his way for awhile, stop the work of 
aggrandizing corporations, and yield the hard-paid child of labor somere- 
lief. He is true and grateful. If you were in trouble to-morrow whose 
arms would carry the star-spangled banner of our country to victory ex- 
cept those of your laboring men? He is your support in peace and 
your protection and defense in war. He is at once the pride and orna- 
ment of the nation. He is worthy of your attention, and I sincerely 
hope you will recognize these facts not by any unjust exaction against 
capital, nor unfair concessions to labor, but that the laws that you enact 
in this free land of America shall evidence equal and exact justice to all 
men. That is all the laboring man desires, This is the only request 
he makes of this or any other Congress, 
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Col. Henry J. Hunt. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 26, 1886. 


The House being in committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and 
having under eration the bill (H. R. 37) to change the rank of an officer 
on the retired-list of the Army— 

Mr. WHEELER said: i 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The committee of which I have the honor to be a 
member fully agrees and concurs with all the gentlemen say who oppose 
this bill with regard to legislation of this character. - Not only does 
this committee agree, but it has taken the lead of all the Military Com- 
mittees of the last twenty years to carry out practically these views. 
The records of this House er that ninety bills which have for their 
object the restoration of officers or which seek to restore soldiers to a 
position in which they may draw money from the Government have 
been reported adv y by the Military Committee of the present Con- 
gress, andof the sweeping avalanche of bills which provide for the res- 
toration of officers to the Army, and which have been referred to this 
committee, but two have been favorably considered. 

A reference to the records of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House of resentatives during a period of ten years reveals the 
fact that at single sessions of each Congress from forty to ninety bills 
seeking to restore officers to the Army have been favorably reported. 

The Military Committee of the last Congress made a favorable report 
on a single bill which, it is estimated, placed fifty thousand soldiers or 
officers in a position that enabled them to draw money from the Goy- 
ernment, which they could not have drawn had not this bill been favor- 
ably reported and become a law. Already, under the provisions of that 
bill, nearly five thousand cases have been acted on by the War Depart- 
ment. * 

I make these statements to emphasize the contrast between the pres- 
ent committee and its predecessors in their ideas of economy, and to 
call attention to the aversion which the committee entertains to this 
class of legislation. - ay s 

When the committee came to consider this bill it had before it the 
printed reports of other Congresses showing favorable action upon from 
forty to ninety cases in each Congress, and probably a hundred such 
cases were then pending, all being urged with the usual pertinacity. 
Each case was carefully, examined, and, as I have already stated, but 
two of them were favorably considered. f 

The committee found that the case of General Hunt special 
and peculiar merits which distinguished it from any similar bill ever 
brought before Con 

The committee found that a bill identical in all with this 
had passed the Forty-eighth Congress on the 23d of May, 1884, by a 
vote of 127 for the bill and 58 votes against it. They also found that 
the same bill passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. 

The committee had before it a letter sigrwi by ten general officers, 
which I will read: : 

Wasurnetor, D. C., January 11, 1884, 


The undersigned desire to express their gratification that a bill has been in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives placing Bvt. Maj. Gen. Henry J. 
Hunt on the retired-list with the rank of major-general. General Hunt was 
distinguished in the Mexican war; and in the late war his 9 as a gal- 
Jant, efficient, and thorough soldier rose with his services, w were distin- 

ed in the highest degree in almost every battle fought east of the Alle- 
ghanies. Forty-four years of such service richly and justly deserve recogni- 


tion by Congress. 1 j ts thi by 
The eartily concur is proposed action by Congress, and 
strongly recommend that bill become a be 3 


U. 8. A. 
H, G. GHT, ’ 
Chief of Engineers, * and 1 Major-General, 


è `. Chief Signal Officer, 
D. G. SWATI 

J Advocate-General, 

R. C. DRUM, 

Adjutant-General, 

The committee also had before it a statement of General Hunt's mil- 
itary service, which I will read: 

He was graduated at the United States Military Academy and appointed sec- 


ond lieutenant Second Artillery July 1, 1839; promoted first lieutenant June 18, 
1346; ptember 28, ; major Fikh Artillery, May 14, 1861; lieuten- 
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ant-colonel Third Artillery, August 1,1863; colonel Fiſen Artillery, A 
colonel and additional aid-de-camp, September 28, 1861; and brigad 
of volunteers, September 15, 1862, for meritorious services.“ 

He received the brevets of captain United States Army August 20, 1847, “for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco; ” 
major United States Army, September 13, 1847, “for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Chapultepec;” colonel United States Army, July 3, 1863, 
"for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Gettysburg, Pa.;"” briga- 
dier-general United States Army, March 13, 1865, “for gallant and meritorious 
services during the ee of Petersburg, Va., and in the campaign terminating 
with the surrender of the insurgent army under General R. E. Lee; ” pee 1ai 
eral United States Army, March 13, 1865, “for gallant and meritorious se 
in the field during the war; and major-general of volunteers, July 6, 1864, "for 
gallantand distinguished conduct in the battle of Gettysburg, and for faithful 
and highly meritorious services in the campaign from the Rapidan to Peters- 
burg, Va.“ He served with his company at Detroit Mich., from August 30, 1839, 
to October 15, 1839; at Buffalo, N. Y., to September 21, 1840; at Madison 
N. Y., to August 13, 1841; at Fort A „R. I., to August 29, 1813; at Fort Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., to October 3, 1844, and at Fort Columbus, N. V., to August 15, 1845; 
conducting recruits to October 19, 1845; with company at Fort Adams, R. L, to 
June 1, 1846; with Light Battery en roule to and in Texas, and in the war with 
Mexico (commanding battery from November 18, 1847, to June 24, 1849), to July 
14, 1848; en route to and at Fort Columbus, N. V., to October II, 1848; and at Fort 
McHenry, Md, to July 1, 1849; on leave to December 15, 1849; with company at 
Fort Monroe, Va., to December 5, 1852, and at Fort Moultrie, S. C., to June 15, 
1853; commanding Light Battery at Fort Smith, Ark., to Au; 16, 1858, and at 
Fort Washita, Ark., to November 24, 1853; on Jeave to |, 1854; command- 
ing battery at Fort Washita, Ask,, to November 14, 1856; member of board 
revising the system of light artillery tactics to September 30, 1857 ; 828888 
battery at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to May 28. 1558; in the field on the exped 
tion to Salt Lake, Utah, for the relief of Col. A. Sidney Johnston, to August 3, 
1858, and at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.,to A 31, 1858; member of board re- 
vising the system of light artillery tactics to March 22, 1860; commanding bat- 
tery en route to, and at, Fort Brown, Tex., to December 13,1860; on leave to Jan- 
uary 2, 1861; commanding troops at Harper's Ferry, Va.,to April 2,1861; com- 
manding battery at Fort Hamilton, N. V., to April 6, 1861; en route to, and at, 
Fort Pic 5 Fla., to June 27, 1861; en route to Washington, D. C., and in the field, 
Virginia, to July 26,1861; chief of — defenses of Washington south of the 
Potomac, to September 16, 1861; commandingartil reserve. Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Washington, D. C., to March 10, 1862, and in the field, Virginia (Peninsula 
campaign), to August 21,1862, being also employed as member of a board to fix 
number and caliber of guns at permanent fortifications and field batteries from 
November 26, 1861, to some time in March, 1862, and president of the board to 
report upon the various kinds of rifled cannon and ammunition therefor, and to 
examine projectiles to replace those in use in the Army of the Potomac from 
November 1, 1861, to some time in January, 1862; forwarding batteries from 
Acquia Creek to General Pope's pray, in Virginia from August 22, 1862, to some 
time in September, 1862; chief of artillery, Army of the Potomac, from Septeni- 
ber 5, 1862, to June 27, 1865 (assigned and on duty according to his brevet rank of 
major-general from December 29, 1864, to April 30, 1866); commanding artillery 
division, Department of Washington, to some time in August, 1865, and the dis- 
trict of the frontier at Fort Smith, Ark., from September 13, 1865, to March 24, 


1866, 
He was honorably mustered out as brigadiey-general of volunteers April 30, 


4. 1869; 
eral 


gust 29, 1866; on permission to delay to January 18, 1867; member of to 

rifled guns for the armament of fortifi- 

cations to February rif Sec ; commandin; 
u 


20, 1869, to July 28, 1870, ee in command of the Canadian frontier from 
Lak in, with headquarters at Malone, N. Y., durin 
the Fenian disturbances April and May, 1870; commanding the district of No: 
Carolina, July 28 to September 13, 1870, and Fort Adams, Rhode Island, to July 4, 
1871; member of pi ‘ing a system of general regulations for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of — PAS May 23, 1872; commanding post of Fort 
A 5 on leave to April 23, 1873; commanding 
Fort’ Adams, Rhode Island, to August 24, 1874; on court-martial duty at Fort 
Sanders, Wyoming, to September 26, 1874; commanding Fort Adams, Rhode 
Island, to November 30, 1875, and at Charleston S. C., to November 12, 1876; under 
orders of the Secretary of War to February 21, 1877 ; commanding post of Charles- 
ton, S. C., to A 12, 1877; on leave to June 20, 1877; commanding post of 
Charleston, S. C., to April 21, 1879, and Atlanta, Ga., to September 19, 1879; on 
court-martial duty in Kansas to December 3, 1879; commanding post of Atlanta, 
Ga., to December 21, 1880; on 1 5 in Washington, D. C., to January 6, 1881, and 
commanding the Department of the South at Newport Barracks, Kentucky, 
according to his brevet rank of brigadier-general, to March 3, 1883, and as colo- 
nel to September 14, 1883, when he was retired from active service by operation 
of law under the provisions of section 1 of the act of Congress approved June 


30, 1882. . 
In the war with Mexico he was attached to Duncan's battery, and was engaged 
in the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Molino del 
Rey, storming of Chapultepec, assault on the Garita San Cosmé, and capture of 
the city of Mexico. In this aa he was twice wounded. He commanded 
his battery at the battle of Bull Run, Virginia, July 21, 1861; commanded the 
artillery reserve in the Peninsula campaign of 1862. At the siege of Yorktown, 
the battles of Gaines’s Mill, Garnett’s farm, White Oak Swamp, Glendale, Turkey 
Bend, and Malvern Hill. As chief of artillery he commanded the artillery of 
the Army of the Potomac in the subsequent campaigns of that army, being en- 
in the battles of South Mountain, Antietam, and Fredericksburg, in 1862; 
lorsville, Gettysburg, Rappahannock Station, in 1863; Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania Court House, North Anna, ips mee „Cold Harbor, assaults of 
Petersburg, June 15-18, 1864; siege of that p and its capture, and was present 
at the capitulation of the Army of Northern Virginia, at Appomattox, April 9,* 
1865, All the siege operations at Petersburg were placed under his general direc- 
tion by the following orders: 


It is a fact worthy of the attention of the House that General Hunt 
is still performing duty, and this record shows him to be three years 
older than the oldest officer now on duty. It is obvious, therefore, that 
if this bill should pass the few extra dollars which it awards him would 
not be paid him for a very long period. 

As General McClellan has recently died I will ask the Clerk to read 
a letter which he wrote 5 55 ap tri a member of the last Con- 
gress, after the 7 of the bill in i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

32 WASHINGTON SQUARE, New York, May 27, 1884. 


My DEAR COLONEL Lyman: I have just read the debate upon the bill to place 
Col. H. J. Hunt on the retired-list as a major-general, I assigned Colonel (then 
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Major) Hunt to the command of the artillery reserve of the Army of the Potomac 
after its organizat. mmand until the arri 


soon ion. He held that co un val of the 
army on the James River, at the close of the Seven Days,” when, upon Gen- 
eral Barry being relieved from duty, I appointed Hunt to position of chief 
of ery. Hunt was more than once a for by other generals to be as- 


of infantry, but m: 
services in the artillery was such that i st 
such applications, 

His experience with field artillery in Mexico, his intimate knowledge of the 
theory and practice of artillery, his successful labors in improving the tactics of 
that arm, his remarkable i ve ability, his extraordinary power of 
handling masses of artillery in battle; in brief, his peculiar and entire for 
the position of chief of artillery of a large army in the field rendered it my duty 
to call m him to sacrifice his chances of promotion and his individual inter- 
ests for good of the country and the efliciency of the army under my com- 
mand. Most cheerfully and without a murmur Hunt acceded tomy demand. 

I did my best, but in vain, to obtain for him rank and promotion in his own 
arm, and never permitted myself to doubt that in the end he would receive the 
just reward of his services and sacrifices. In the armies of the great military 
powers his command would have been regarded as the equivalent of an army 
corps, and he would have received thecorrespondingrankandreward. If Hunt 

been permitted to take command of a brigade of infantry he would long 
before the close of the war have been in command of an army corps atleast. 

In view of the fact that he sacrified his chance of promotion to his sense of 
the t wishes of at 
least one of the commanders of the Army of the Potomac, I thi the bill in 
question should be regarded as a simple act of justice and not raea om 4 

y 


reciation of 
y resisted all 


ngress, 

Let me say one thing more. The position of chief of genai wasnota grade, 
nor was it a definite position or rank in that arm , 22 a matter of de- 
tail or assignment, ing with it vastly increased respo) ties and duties 
without any corresponding pay or privileges. 

With the earnest hope that this measure of justice may be meted out to one 
who served his country so long, so gallantly. aud so ably, and that this debt of 
gratitude so long due may be paid. 

am, sincerely, your friend, 
GEO, B. MCLELLAN. 

Col. THEODORE LYMAN, 

P United States Hows: of Rep escntatives, 

Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] I wish to say that no one would go farther than 
myself in advocating any character of legislation which would be a 
benefit to the laboring classes of our country. No one has showna 
disposition to go farther in that line of legislation in this House than 
myself. But the gentleman seems to intimate that it might be better 
if all our Army, both officers and men, should be brought down to the 
same basis of absolute equality, and that all should be awarded the 
same compensation. That seems to be the tof the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. He says he wants no distinctions. He wants no 
special honors bestowed upon those men, who, by their education and 
skill and gallantry, achieved high rank and great eminence. : 

While I would gladly concur with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Price] in his advocacy of equality among men, so far as that 
equality can be attained by elevating the soldier in the Army or the 
citizen in civil life, I must dissent from any theory of equality which 
is to be attained only by degrading some men so as to bring all down 
to the same level. I shall always assist my friend from Wisconsin in 
any effort to level up, but I shall always oppose with all the vigor I 
can command any effort to level down. 

Twenty years ago laws were enacted to the Army, by which 
meritorious officers were given increased rank and emoluments, but 
as is always the case in general legislation it did not extend so far 
as to embrace all who had a just claim to its benefits. And for the 
Jast ten years efforts have been made by private bills to regulate and 
even up inequalities and injustices caused by general legislation. 

Of all the numerous bills brought before the Committee on Military 
Affairs for the purpose of increasing the rank of meritorious officers dur- 
ing the war, this is the only one which has received the approbation of 
that committee. The evidence before the committee showed that Gen- 
eral Hunt would have had the rank which this bill gives him had he 
not for commendable reasons declined promotion, because his command- 
ing general insisted that he was more valuable and necessary in the po- 
sition which he would have had to resign than he would be in other 
positions which would have given him higher rank. For this and other 
reasons the Committee on Military Affairs and many of the highest of- 
ficers of the Army who have filed with it their recommendations, be- 

_lieved that this bill had merit which no other bill of similar character 
that has come before Congress has developed. 

The gentlemen who profess to base their opposition to this bill upon 
the ground that it would cost the Government a few hundred dollars, 
voted, with practical unanimity, a few days since to increase the pen- 
sions of widows so as to give them at least $6,000,000 a year more than 
they would have received under the old law. This bill was so framed 
that, under its provisions, a woman who was not born until five years 
after the war closed ne receive from the Government $12 a month, 
whilea gallant Union soldier, who fought in every battle from Fort Sum- 
ter to Appomattox, and who may have been repeatedly wounded, would 
be receiving only $8 per month. The gentlemen, Mr. „ who 
displayed so much ability and activity on that occasion in lecturing those 
of us who opposed this large increase of the pensions of one hundred 
thousand persons who never fought, and now oppose this bill to slightly 


increase the pension of a soldier who has served his country for fifty 
years, and whose military fame is part of our history, may be sincere in 
their zeal for economy, but I submit they appear to be slightly incon- 
sistent. 

As another proof of the disposition of the Military Committee of this 
House to carry out the economical views of those-who oppose the bill 
now under consideration, I would respectfully call their attention to the 
bill reported by this committee, and now on the Calendar, which makes 
appropriations for the support of the Army. Thecommittee considered 
and examined item of expenditure with unusual care. Expend- 
itures which could be avoided were omitted, but the committee believes 
that ample provision was made for everything necessary to maintain 
the unimpaired efficiency of the service. 

The Military Academy bill is alsoon the Calendar, reported by this 
committee, which provides for all the needful expenditures of that ex 
cellent institution. And each of these bills is less than any bill of like 
character reported to this House by any Military Committee from 1865 
down to the present time. 

I believe that no other gentleman desires to discuss the bill, and shall 
therefore move that the committee rise and report it to the House. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will yield to the gentleman. s 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The object of this bill is to promote General 
Hunt for meritorious service, isit? Now what right has the legisla- 
tive department of the Government to promote a man? 

Mr. WHEELER. This bill is to authorize the President to select one 
of the distinguished colonels who during the war served as colonel and 
promote him to a certain rank in the Army without mentioning any 
man’s name in it. 
Pope REED, of Maine. Then you abandon the Fitz-John Porter bill, 

you? 

Mr. WHEELER. This bill was not introduced by me, and I knew 
nothing about it until I was ordered by the committee to submit the 


report to the House. 
Who did draw the bill? I want to know who 


Mr. REED, of Maine. 
it was. 

Mr. WHEELER. I never inquired of anybody as to who drew the 
bill. Isimply did my duty in compliance with the order of the com- 
mittee to t the report to the House. 

Mr. , of Maine. Do you know? 

= 1 I do not. 

. REED, of Maine. I am sorry. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. FORNEY, of Alabama, drew it. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield to mo 
for a few moments? 

Mr. WHEELER. How much time? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 


Labor Arbitration. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J STONE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1886, ’ 


On the bill (II. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies aud 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property or passengers, and their employés. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the few moments I control I have not time to 
criticise the bill under consideration, though I regard it as rather a pe- 
culiar and original piece of legislation. If it is not obnoxious to con- 
stitutional objection, perhaps the only harm it can do is to subject the 
Government to some additional expense, and I indulge the hope, if it 
becomes a law, it may result in some good, though in what way I con- ` 
fess myself at this time unable to determine. If I vote for it at all I 
shall do so because it is a well-meaning effort, however futile—a step, 
however feeble, in the direction I wish to go. 

I have been taught, and I believe, that all good government derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed, and that those pow- 
ers should be so administered as to promote, as far as possible, the wel- 
fare, the prosperity, and happincss of the whole people. The condition 
of the industrial and producing classes of this country is anything but 
satisfactory. Whatever may be the cause of this condition, or what- 
ever may be the remedy for it, there can be no doubt of the fact that 
that unsatisfactory condition exists. The magnitude of the present 
revolt in the Southwest, its disastrous effect upon business, its menace 
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to the public peace, the widespread demoralization and disorder it is 
producing, compel a universal public attention to this event. But this 
outbreak, though on a larger scale than usual, is not exceptional or 
novel. It is but typical of similar disturbances, more or less exten- 
sive, constantly occurring in all sections of the country. To-day the 
“strikers” are the employés of a railroad corporation, yesterday they 
were the employés of a mining corporation; to-morrow they may be 
the employés of a manufacturing corporation. But however or wher- 
ever employed the fact remains that the relations existing between the 
great business corpotations and their employés, who comprise a very 
large per cent. of the wage-workers of the country, are such as to be 
most heartily deplored, and to be the cause of grave concern to every 
man who has the welfare of his countrymen near to his heart. Wecan 
not, if we were so disposed, close our eyes to the portentous fact that 
there is positive, aggressive, and organized warfare between employers 
and employés, between labor and capital—the power of numbers upon 
one side and the power of wealth upon the other. 

The workingmen are not prosperous; they are not contented; they 
are dissatisfied. As a rule, they are a thrifty, industrious, and frugal 
people, but they find the struggle they are cngaged in to be a hard one 
for sinple existence. They go on in this way toiling from day to day, 
while they see their employers amassing great fortunes out of the fruits 
of their industry. The profits of the joint enterprise of labor upon the 
one hand and capital upon the other are so divided as to give the la- 
borer a scant existence and the capitalist a magnificent fortune with all 
its attendant advantages. This inequality and injustice very naturally 
provoke an inevitable and dangerous conflict between these two great 
factors in our commerce and civilization. 

Capital is organized. Every corporation is organized capital. The 
Missouri Pacific, the age Pacific, and all the great railway systems 
are vast organizations of capital—compact, aggressive, exacting, arro- 
gant, selfish organizations, easily managed and easily combined when- 
ever and wherever combination will promote a common interest. On 
the other hand, the industrial and producing classes, inspired by the 
primal law of self-preseryation, haye made repeated efforts to combine 
and organize—efforts which have hitherto proved abortive. But now, 
at last, it seems that the wage-workers of the land have attained some 
measure of success in perfecting a tolerably well-equipped and fairly 
‘effective organization, known as the Knights of Labor. This organiza- 
tion, though it gives great hope and promise of success, is still a crude 
experiment. e very magnitude of the movement, the extent and 
scope of its purpose, makes it cumbersome and difficult of intelligent 
and systematic management and control. But it is going on strength- 
ening its organization, eliminating its defects, and perfecting its disci- 
pline; and if it proves to be wise, conservative, patriotic, and just, 
avoiding excesses and abuses, it will become a power for the accom- 
plishment of great good to the people of this country. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that every movement made by the producing and 1 
classes of this country by which they seek, through legitimate an 
proper means, to protect and advance their interests has my hearty sym- 
pathy, and will receive my unqualified support. Ihave not time to 
say more than that, and that, perhaps, is enough to say. 

I want to go a little farther. The very fact that thig country is one 
great military camp of opposing forces—of organized A pital and organ- 
ized labor; the very fact of these oft-repeated tumultuous uprisings of 
the people in warlike protest against corporate greed and rapacity; the 
very fact that these corporations and their stockholders have grown 
enormously rich and the working people wretchedly poor, show that 
there is something radically wrong in our economic systems. 
tion can not be made a panacea for all the evils that afflict us. But if 
the powers of government can be so administered as to remove in whole 
or in part the cause or causes producing these unhappy industrial condi- 
tions, and thereby promote the prosperity and advance the interests of 
ihe masses of the people—those who sow and reapand delve and 
dig and toil vith brawny hands, in whatever sphere—it is the solemn 
duty of iho Government to direct all its policies and exercise all its 
powers to the achievement of that end. It is not the hour for inflam- 
matory appealorincendiary assertion. Itis an occasion demanding de- 
ae serious thought, calm judgment, and self-secrificing states- 
manship. 

Proudhon’s communistic aphorism that property is theft’? should 
find no countenance in this country, and above all no advocate in this 
House. Mobocracy should find no crown in this country, and the des- 
33 demagogue who rides as its courier should find his sycophant 

ips locked with the key of silence for want of an opportunity to fawn 
and flatter. But we should spare no effort to get at the cause of these 
ee and unhealthy conditions, and, as far as possible, apply a 
remedy. 

I listened with great pleasure to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] on yesterday. I have great respect for him and 
for his judgment, for though he is a littie old-fashioned in his notions, 
he is generally very close to the line of right. I believe with him that 
the remedy for these evils does not lie with such measures as the one 
now under consideration, however fruitful it may be of temporary good 
results. We must go back to the cause, and apply a more radical and 
permanentremedy. I believe with him there will be no cure—the evil 


and the disease will remain—until there is a thorough and radical 
change in our whole financial, commercial, and economic systems, so far 
as Congress and the Executive can effect such changes. But I goa step 
further than he did, or than the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER]. 
The restoration to the people of their plundered public domain, the 
reform of the tariff, the reduction of taxation consequent upon such re- 
form, and an economic administration of the Government, the emanci- 
pation of our financial affairs from the bondage of syndicates and the 
control of metropolitan banks, are all important and essential. These 
are reforms that must be exacted and enforced by the people of this 
country as imi to the permanent adjustment and settlement of 
these great industrial questions. And, as suggested by the able and 
distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and by others, pub- 
lic sentiment and the strong native common sense of the people must 
play an important part in the solution of these problems and in com- 
pelling and enforcing justice and fuir-dealing on both sides in all con- 
flicts between employers and employés. But I desire to go a little fur- 
ther than that. I can not deal with this whole labor question, but with 
only one phase of it—that phase which has been brought sharply and 
abruptly to our notice by the present disturbance in the Southwest. I 
mean that which relates to the great transcontinental lines of railroad— 
those mighty arteries of interior traffic and commerce. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I believe that such great corpora- 
tions as these ought not to exist. They are a positive curse to our 
commerce and our people, to the farmers, stockmen, miners, and la- 
borers of this country, and are a constant and defiant menace to good 
government. About nine-tenths of our producers, in whatever field 
they labor, are rarely able to save more than enough to pay their taxes 
and live, while the profits of their industry are extorted from them and 
absorbed by these railroad rations and other combinations with 
which they are allied. Created by law and, in theory, subject to gov- 
ernmental control, they violate all law and defy all government. They 
have no respect for private right and but little for public authority. 
They damn the people and ignore the Government, both State and 
Federal, except when they have occasion to invoke its power to protect 
them from the results of their on iniquities. Unlimited in resources, 
commanding the best talent of the country, bold in design, and unscru- 
pulous in method, they corrupt tures, manipulate courts of jus- 
tice, influence the high officials of government, and utilize for their 
good the very powers the people depend upon to control them. In vio- 
lation of law they fix arbitrary rates of rtation without regard 
to distance or any consideration of justice, or without regard to any 
consideration except that which makes them practically the masters of 
the profits of labor and commerce. It is an incorporate despotism 
against which the le are rising from protest to open war. I say 
they ought to be destroyed, not in the spirit of communism, not by 
violence or riotous revolution, but by peaceable and lawful means. 

It has been truthfully said that ‘‘free government establishes libra- 
ries, constructs and endows a magnificent school system, maintains sew- 
erage, compels unwilling parents to vaccinate their children, regulates 
the size and structure of houses; in short, does a hundred things which 
a mere State police has no right to do, but which a great co-operative in- 
dustrial organization may fitly and wisely do for itself.“ And which, 
it might be added, a free government can do for itself. The Govern- 
ment improves and owns its harbors and water ways. Great canals are 
constructed and in some measure operated by the States. Why not 
own, administer, and control these great interstate lines of commerce? 
Not many years ago we ted vast areas of the public lands to cor- 
porations and loaned them millions of bonds to aid them in construct- 
ing lines of railroad across the continent. To one corporation we made 
a magnificent gift of lands and a loan of thirty-three millions of bonds, 
for which we are still responsible, to induce and enable it to build a 

i from the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean, which cost the company 
only $50,000,000. In money and bonds we paid for building the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and yet we have not a dollar of interest init. The 
Government should have some interest in that road. It should have 
actual control of its management. 

Some years ago England contracted with certain capitalists to build a 
road in India, and guaranteed the capitalists 5 per cent. on their money. 
England is represented in the directory; she receives an income of 7 
ner cent., pays the capitalists the guaranteed 5 per cent., and the 2 per 
cent, profit has enabled her to abolish the income tax in India. y 
can not we owi and control our railroads? Why can not we own our 
telegraph lines? If we could the Government could realize a profit, 
justice be done employés, the robbery of the people would cease, and 
strikes be a thing of history. I have seen it stated on high authority 
that within four years after the British government had secured the 
ownership and control of the telegraph lines of Great Britain, the num- 
ber of business offices had increased 30 per cent., the number of mes- 
sages 50 per cent., the number of words sent 200 per cent.; the cost of 
sending had been reduced 40 per cent., and it had actually cost the gov- 
ernment nothing, for it borrowed the money for the enterprise at 3 per 
cent., and the profits of the business were 4.3 per cent. If that can be 
done in England, it can be done in the United States. 

The Government can own these railroads and telegraph lines, or own 
others just as good. We can be masters of the situation if we would. 
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I know what objections would be urged against any effort put forward 
with these endsin view. Aside from antagonizing the influ- 
encès of these corporations which would gather here, many honest and 
patriotic gentlemen would fear the involvements of such an t, 
and others would object on constitutional grounds (which I do not be- 
lieve to exist), and others be frightened away by the vast increase of 
Federal power and patronage. But I believe all these objections can 
be overcome. It is a broad question. It requires time, inv: 

thought, consultation, and comparison of views to mature it. At all 
events I am sure the public good requires that these great corporations 
should be controlled, and, I believe, destroyed. The resolution intro- 
duced by the able and experienced statesman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gostia to appoint a commission of wise and conservative men to in- 
vestigate this whole question, and report the results of their investiga- 
tions and deliberations, ought to be adopted. Iam in favor of it. It 
is the right way to proceed. These ephemeral, spasmodic attempts at 
reform and the solution of these great problems amount to nothing. 
We should proceed in some orderly and systematic way. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said is but a suggestion. But out of a 
multitude of suggestions propositions are evolved and formulated. 
I had the time and opportunity I would like to go further into this 
question. It is the first question of the age. It is the one most strongly 
appealing to the philanthropy and statesmanship of the country. I 

hail with delight and welcome with open arms the man who can 
lead us out of this wilderness of danger and difficulty, whatever may 
be his politics or the land of his birth. 


Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. NEEOE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, April 3, 1886. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. It. 5690) for the free coinage 
of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. NEECE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Could a vote have been taken on this bill to provide 
for the free coinage of silver during the first three weeks of this debate 
I would have contented myself with voting and should not have said 
a word, but as this question has undergone so many different phases I 
feel as though I could not content myself without giving my views. 

I can see no reason for the suspension of the coinage of silver as sug- 

by the enemies of silver. If the argument is true that ‘‘silver 
will not circulate,” then there is but one conclusion, and that is to 
suspend. There is no reason for this Government using $2,000,000 a 
month of the peoples’ money to buy silver bullion and go to the ex- 
of pins if it will not circulate, if it is to lie idle in the 
8 If that be true the question is settled in my mind. The 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury should be adopted at once, 
for every month you are taking the peoples’ money, wrung from them 
by taxation and invested inadead commodity; it is simply taking from 
circulation that amount of money and placing it out of circulation. 
And I grant you that to the extent that this silver money coined under 
the Bland act lies idle in the Treasury, where it is not retained by the 
Government to meet some demand, it is an injury and a wrong to the 
tax-payer and to the 2 of the country. 

Is it true that silver will not circulate; that the people will not have 
it; that the people will pay more to return it into the Treasury than the 
Government can afford to pay to get it out, as has been stated on this 
floor during tl is debate? I say if that be true, suspension should follow 
at once. 

Who is it that will not take this money? Has there been an honest 
effort to pay this money out on the debts and expenses of the Govern- 
ment? In order to determine this question I do not think it necessary 
to go back of the first bank that ever existed; and the conditions of the 
finances of other nations at various periods do not afford much light on 
thesubject unless it is shown that the circumstances then were similar 
to the circumstances and conditions of things now. I think we will 
get more light on the subject by noticing more particularly the condi- 
tions and circumstances of the present day and of our own country and 
people. What are they? We are divided into two classes, debtor and 
creditor, tax-payersand tax-receivers. Our duty is to honestly legislate 
for both. Weshould have honest laws and honest government, and 
also—which is so often repeated by those who favor nsion—honest 
money. The law should protect each citizen, without favoring the one 
at the expense of the other. 

Honest money is that kind which is created by Congress, the only 
power that has the right under our Constitution to make or create 
money. It should be of that character that will circulate as money 
among the people; itshould meet the wants of commerce and trade; it 


should 
There 
same object in the sight ot the law. No money should be created un- 
less it is made a full legal tender for all debts, both public and private. 
When that is done I do not care whether it is made of gold, silver, or 
paper. I believe that in aGovernment like ours, with our people of so 
many different fancies, pep business in so many different ways, and 
who are so well adapted to doing business with the whole world, and 
our prosperity so greatly depending upon our trade, commerce, and in- 
tercourse with all the nations of the earth, we should foster and keep 
in circulation gold, silver, and greenbacks, to be made a full legal ten- 
der for debts both public and private. 

I am in favor of encouraging business and trade with the whole world, 
and that kind of money that will best serve the ends of trade and com- 
merce at home and abroad we should have in a sufficient quantity to 
meet the legitimate wants of the people. 

I have stated that we should have in view a money that would invite 
the trade and commerce of the world. Now, let me refer to the money 
in use by the different nations of the earth. I will here add a table, 


y the debts of the Government and of the individual alike. 
ald not be two, kinds of money unless they each fulfilled the 


If | taken from the United States Silver Commission report of 1877, show- 


ing the standard of money and population of the different countries, as 
follows: 
SILVER-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 
Population. 


Population. 
. 76,000,000 — 400, 000 
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GOLD-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 
Great Britain 32, 000, 000 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Australian colonies... 7,000,000 
These estimates show that over 700,000,000 people 
sole standard of money, and over 180,000,000 have the double 


Q 


ndard, gold and 
silver, thus constituting a total of more than 900,000,000 who use silver asa stand- 


ard money. Only 92,300,000 have the single gold standard. 


We are the producers of silver. Nearly one-half the silver of the 
world is produced in this country. Now, as I think I have shown that 
a great majority of the people of the world use silver as their money, 
and as our country produces both silver and gold in large quantities, 
would it not be unwise for us to adopt gold as the exclusive money of 
this country and thereby deprive the people of the great advantage of 
making money out of silver, which isso beneficial in our foreign trade 
and commerce? That policy simply means a contraction of our com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries. 

The argument that England, Germany, and France have adopted gold 
as their money does not hold good with us. They have to purchase 
a large proportion of their bullion from abroad which they use in manu- 
factures and the arts, as well as what they use in making their money, 
and therefore it is to their interest to do everything in their power to 
make that which they have to purchase abroad as cheap as possible, 
butinsomuch as we have large quantities of both gold and silver bullion 
to sell to foreign countries, why is it not to our interest to keep it up? 

Now, as the argument is made by those who favor suspension, ‘‘ that 
silver will not circulate,” let us examine the facts as tothe circulation 
of silver with foreign countries and to the 8 of its circulation 
with gold. I hold the report of the Bureau of Statistics, issued by the 
Treasury Department of the United States, dated March 24, 1886, which 
report shows the import and export of gold and silver of the United 
States. It certainly makes a wonderful argument in favor of retaining 
silver. It shows that we have exported more silver than gold within 
the last twelve months, ending February 28, 1886, to the amount of 
$16,872,810. 

The report also shows that during the same time we have exported 
more silver than has been imported to the amount of 815,598,629. In- 
stead of silver accumulating on our hands in the twelve months last past, 
we have di of over $15,000,000 to foreign countries, But it also 
shows that foreign countries were getting the advantage of us in the 
money trade, for when you come to compare the exports and imports 
of both gold and silver during that period we are the loser of over 
$9,000,000. 


How is it with gold during the same time? The same table shows 


that there was an excess of imports over exports of $5,803,612 in gold. 
It does not look much like gold was leaving this country. Here are 
the figures taken from the report for twelve months ending February 
28, 1886: 
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33, 443, 846 
——— . ͤ ͤ. d ü 17, S45, 217 


Net gain —— 15, 
Deduct excess of imports of gold. . AN KS h 612 


9,795, 017 


57 


Which shows an actual loss in our money exchange with foreign 


countries. 

corporate into my remarks that portion of said report that 
refers to gold and silver, and an examination of the report will show 
the excess of exports over imports of silver was prenter during every 
month in the year 1884, except the month of October. 


Imports and exports of gold and silver. 


Months. 
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Total twelve months. 


Total eight 1 
ending Feb. 


1,368, 460 | 1,526,982 | 2,957,474 | 2. 004, 803 

2,033,497 1,059, 284 | 1,698,676 | 2, 051, 295 

1,779,428 | 1,772,760 | 1,825,582 | 1,980,974 

1.868.147 | 1,326,902 | 1,908,243 | 1,788, 330 

1,486, 165 | 1,655,981 | 1,292,189 | 2, 860, 658 

1,035, 198 | 1,657,334 2.508.543 | 2,499, 155 

1, 046, 637 | 1,188,460 | 2, 730, 872 | 3,330, 042 

1,388,447 | "607,927 | 2,204,266 | 2,573, 652 

1,198,183 | 925,739 | 1,960,118 | 1,849, 901 

1, 255, 301 | 1, 861; 946 2. 776,62 | 3,871,526 

2, 181,611 | 2,517,889 | 2,314,395 | 2,228, 627 

i 1,522,129 | 1,424,194 | 2,349,017 | 2,507, 482 
Total twelve months. (13, 774, 505 17,525,398 |26, 525,999 | 29, 686, 445 


Total eight months 
ending Feb, 28, 29 ... (10,292,183 |11, 143, 671 
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18, 846, 998 | 10, 660, 611 2,233,272 | 1,477,672 | 2,986, 116 

11, 256,058 | 8, 295, 490 4,261,430 | 2,451,402 | 1,323,811 

9,555,391 | 3,059. 202 4,363,818 | 8,192,904 | 5,096,358 

16, 506,026 | 2,728,173 1,008,212 | 2,231,799 | 5, 620, 191 

4,739, 902 | 1, 134, 040 525,413 | 2,074,923 | 1,705, 841 
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Silver, domestic. .| 1,927,712 | 3,551,481 | 13,807,626 | 18,429, 270 

Silver, foreign. 3 575,770 | 1,184,628 | 7,913,417 | 11,207,175 

Total. . 2,507,482 | 4,786,109 | 21,721,043 | 29,696, 445 
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Excess of imports or exports of gold and silver. 
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Total twelve months. . 


Total eight months end- 
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Since the late war there has been much legislation on the subject of 
money and the finances of our country. The coin act of 1869, the fund- 
ing act of 1870, the single-standard gold act of 1873, the resumption 
act of 1875, and the Bland act of 1878. The people quietly submitted 
to the act of 1869, so called, to strengthen public credit. The funding 
act of 1870, which allowed the bondholder ¢ to exchange his bond which 
was payable i in the lawful money of the country for one that was by 
its terms payable in coin. Gold and silver was the coin of this Gov- 


. 
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ernment at the time, so understood by every intelligent citizen. Next 
came the act of 1873, demonetizing silver, leaving gold the only coin 
of the country. The people had been worn threadbare by the several 
acts which had increased their burdens by the million, but the act de- 
monetizing silver was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 

A cry of indignation came from the people as soon as they learned 
what had been done. A people who heretofore had been submissive 
and had let these bondholders have their own way about matters be- 
cameindignant. Thequestion was discussed thoroughly by the people, 
and in obedience to the public demand the Bland act was passed in 1878 
which restored to the silver dollar its legal-tender qualitiesand also pro- 
vided for the coinage of at least two millions a month of standard silver 
dollars. This act was not passed without a struggle, for it had to be 
passed over the veto of the President. 

The of that act meant more than the mere satisfaction of a 
public clamor; it was not done with any intent to deceive the people. 
It was passed to meet the emergency of the Government. First, to give 
life and to restore the legal-tender qualities of the silver dollar; sec- 
ondly, to provide for the payment of the national debt according to the 
letter and the spirit of the contract, and to provide the people with the 
means to pay, and a circulating medium which could be kont in cir- 
culation. The same cireumstances then existed as now exist. There 
was ashrinkage of the money in circulation at the date of the passage 
of the Bland act; property of all kinds had shrunk in value, and the tax- 
payer was demanding relief from the burdens which had been unjustly 
impæed upon him by the first three acts mentioned. Hon. JAMES 
BECK, in his able speech made in the Senate December 21, 1885, stated 
the situation so much better than I can, I quote from his speech: 


to them, and to 
them alone, for their interest and Congress would erless to resist 
any demands our bondholders and bankers might make. I know their power 


coinage of $203,000,000, 

$140,000,000 in round num was in active circulation in the form of silver 
certificates, in addition to the coin in the hands of the peop! „of which certifi- 
cates $14,660,000 was paid to the Government for customs dues during the last 
fiscal year at the port of New York alone more than was paid in gold and gold 
certificates com! d. Why is not the coin represented by these certificates as 
much in active circulation as if it was passed from hand to hand as often as the 
certificates are? I ask, is it fair to complain of the silver held in the Treasury 
8 and useless, under such circumstances, and yet not utter one 
word of complaint in regard to over $137,000,000 of gold coin locked up, at the 
same time and in the same way, represented by the same sort of certificates, 
most of them in a far less useful form? If our oficials would unlock the Treas- 
ury vaults and pay our interest-bearing debt with the money they are com- 
laining of being overwhelmed with they would be doing their duty more satis- 

rily than by the course they are now pursuing. 

iedera yako eaten made by the Secretary of the Treas increase 

“ ial effo: n le e Oi t 
the amount of our silver coin in circalation.” wide ae 

Let him make one more effort and pay out the $60,000,000 or $75,000,000 he re- 
ceived for customs dues, and which he no use for, in payment of interest 
and in the redemption of the bonds now redeemable, and the ordinary expenses 
of the Government will keep the vaults reasonably clear of all, not represented 
by certificates or bills, w the ple have the right by law to demand on 
making a deposit of coin. No public creditor other than the bondholder has 
ever complained when payment is made to in silver or silver certificates, 
All other creditors are entitled to the same consideration as the holders of our 
bonds. We asa tax-paying people are not interested in keeping our bonds 24 
per cent. above par when we must soon buy them with our surplus revenues. 

I may observe here that silver certificates are now and have always been a 
2 currency. 

FVV $ 
The issue of silver certificates by Treasury officers in the South and West 
for gold coin deposi with the assistant treasurer at New York, under de- 
mental cireular of September 18, 1880, was discontinued in January last. 
he amount which had been issued in that manner to the date named was 
880, 730,500.“ 

Silver, since the passage of the Bland act, has been in unfriendly 
hands. I say this because at the time of the passage of the Bland act 
it had to be passed over the veto of the President, and its execution 
had to be intrusted to the hand of the Executive who has used all the 
power he possessed to defeat the of the act, and ever since the 
execution of that law has been in the hands of those who, from some 
cause unknown to me, seem to think that silver should not be paid ont 
on the debts of this Government if the bondholder objected to taking 
it, although by the very terms of the contract it is payable in silver, 
and silver money being the same in every particular as to legal stand- 
ing and quantity of pure silver that existed in the silver dollar at the 
date of the execution of the bond. 

Let us pay the national debt as fast as possible in the very kind of 
money called for by the bond. Let us use every dollar that it is safe 
to take out of the Treasury and pay at once as far as if will go. Silver 
should be placed upon an equality with gold; each should pay to the 
Government the cost of coining, and if coined for the bullion-owner it 
would be in circulation as soon as coined, for the owner wouldat least 


have to remove it from the mint, and then the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would not be bothered in trying to circulate iy Se if unfriendly 
he would have less opportunity to discriminate. e are told by the 
faa ea of silver that it is fiat money; that 80 cents’ worth of silver 
plus 20 cents of fiat will not make a dollar. I have been astonished 
at hearing this argument, for I undertake to say that it is the fiat that 
makes the dollar, and by the use of fiat you can as well make money 
out of paper not worth one cent for that which will make a dollar as 
you can by the use of 80 cents’ worth of silver. 

What is it that makes money? Is it not the law of Congress that 
authorizes its creation and declares what its functions shall be? That 
is derisively called fiat. You have not got a gold dollar but what is 
made so by the same fiat; otherwise it is nothing but bullion. The 
people that I have the honor to represent are tax-payers, and largely 
we are a people that borrow of Eastern capitalists a great deal of the 
money we use in business. We are a producing people; to pay our 
taxes and interest we naturally look to the products of the farms and 
our shops for our income. We look to the East over a stretch of fifteen 
huni miles of railroad for a market, and if the silver mines of the 

Mountains are not stricken down we may gain some advantage 
of a market for our products in that direction. . 

When silver shall have a fair trial, and when we have discharged our 
obligations in the very same kind of money that we contracted to pay; 
if, after that, it will not circulate, or if there should be required an 
increase in the amount of the pure silver that should make a dollar, 
then it is time to consider that question. Until the people and the 
bondholders are placed on an equal footing I shall vote to retain the 
silver dollar as it is and to place it on an equality with gold. 

We are told that to provide for the unlimited coinage of silver, we 
are doing injustice to the bondholder, although by the terms of the 
bonditis payablein silver. Itcertainly can not be seriously contended 
that the Government by the terms of the bond was deprived of the 
means to procure the commodity the article that it agreed to pay in 
the future. If the Government had possessed the coin at the time of 
making the bond there would have been no necessity for borrowing or 
for extending her bonds. The very fact that the Government prom- 
ised to pay in the future implied that it would make the money to pay 
with from any of the honorable sources known to the powers of a gov- 
ernment. ; 

The friends of the single-money standard seem to think that the 
power of the Government to coin money ought not to be exercised only 
to declare the bullion value of the metal that money is made of, and 
as the bullion value shall fluctuate in the market, particularly when 
the value declines, we should increase the amount in each dollar of 
gold or silver. I am in favor of gold as one of the kinds of money 
that this Government should maintain and to be recognized as a part 
of the coin that we should have in circulation, but I do insist that 
nothing should be done by legislation to make it more or less valuable 
than any other money made by this Government. 

While I recognize gold as valuable to our country and people, yet 
we can not deny the fact that it is and always has been timid. In 
times of war or depression of business it always hides until the danger 
is over; it is the money of the coward. During the late war the Gov- 
ernment had to give to its owner two dollars of the Government’s 
money for one dollar in gold it got of its holders, and then to keep 
from being called dishonest and to strengthen you credit, so called, 
the Government had to take up the bonds, which were payable in law- 
ful money, purchased with greenbacks, which were purchased with 
gold two for one and a new bond given payable in coin. The cham- 
pions of gold forget that it never did a patriotic act, either in war or 
peace; during this country’s darkest days it did not come forth to pay 
the soldier, and it did not make its appearance on Black Friday for 
the relief of the people or the Government, a day so well remembered 
by every man in this country. Gold is simply good in its place; no 
nne no less; if answers a good purpose as a part of our circulating 
medium. 


Labor Arbitration, 
SPEECH 
HON. MARTIN A. HAYNES, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 1, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies and 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property and their employés. 

Mr. HAYNES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill, for one that has nothing in it,” has cer- 
tainly had a most singular reception. It could hardly have met with 
a more determined opposition had it contained every element of dan- 
ger to our social structure and our free institutions. Decried asa weak- 
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ling, powerless for good or for evil, PrE EP ee ee 
heaviest guns of parliamentary opposition and obstruction. I presume 
if the Committee on Labor had come in here with a simple resolution 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire“ we should have had long and 
able arguments to convince us of the unconstitutionality of the propo- 
sition, an unlimited crop of amendments, some designed to kill and 
some to perfect, and various substitutes embodying the plans and speci- 
fications of individual members. 

The remark has been made in my presence that this bill was hurried 
in here without proper consideration by the Committee on Labor. I 
desire to say, as a member of that committee, that the subject to which 
it relates was most thoroughly discussed at several sessions, and some 
of them protracted ones; and with all due respect would su that 
a like e and zeal in some others might dig important bills from 
the pigeon-holes where they seem to be sleeping the sleep that knows 
no waking, and from which it is doubtfal if they ever emerge, even to 
die upon the Calendar of the House. 

This bill is in one sense an emergency bill. If there lies in it as re- 
ported, or as it may be amended, any healing power or any influence 
toward settling the difficulties which for weeks have threatened the 
peace of entire States, delay on our part is criminal. It was this con- 
viction that impelled the Labor Committee to act promptly, and hav- 
ing arrived at a conclusion to waive the snail-like dignity of inaction, 
which seems to be one of our unwritten laws, and come directly to the 
House with its report. 

It may be that its findings will not meet your approval. It may be 
that itsjudgment was faulty. Upon that you can pass your judgment. 
But if there is any virtue in this proposition, if by any legislative ac- 
tion we can furnish a safety-valve for the immediate dangers of the sit- 
uation, it is our duty to act, and to act promptly. Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning. The Forty-eighth Congress fiddled while Greely 
and his poor fellows were starving and dying upon the bleak rocks of 
Cape Sabine. Human lives are too precious to be sacrificed upon the 
altar of Congressional procrastination, and if the Forty-ninth Congress 
fiddles away jts opportunity to pour oil on the troubled waters of the 
West, the fault will not lie at the door of the Committee on Labor. 
They have wasted no time in presenting this bill, the best solution they 
have been able to formulate. 

The general . of the gravity of the situation was indicated 
by the number of bills introdu here to meet it. This bill of the 
committee was evolved out of them all by a system of pruning and 
trimming rather than by building up and padding. No man can claim 
it as my bill.” 

In all the assaults which have been made upon it, no man has ac- 
cused it of being a vicious bill. On the contrary, the pith of all ad- 
verse criticism appears to be that it is like the old woman’s bread-pill, 
which could not do any harm even if it did not do any good. Then 
what harm in trying it? It would be well if we could throw around 
all the measures which are brought here a like charm of ‘‘ innocuous 
desuetude,” 

There are but three roads out of such difficulties as have arisen in 
several States, and we turn instinctively to the one that offers peace 
and harmony without calling for saerifice of self-respect by either party. 
I am frank to acknowledge my conviction that if, in the present trou- 
bles, the railroad managers had shown the same disposition and will- 
es ow to submit to arbitration that has been displayed by the Knights 
of Labor, the difficulties might long ago have been adjudicated. Cor- 
porations in New York and Boston, in my own State, and elsewhere 
within the past few weeks have handled strikes much more judiciously 
than the Gould system has handled this one. 

Settlements have been made with credit to both parties and to their 
mutual satisfaction. The corporations, recognizing the representatives 
of their employés, sat down with them like men to talk over matters 
and come to an understanding. It has not proved so difficult a matter 
to arrange when set about in the right temper. And I like this spirit 


better than that which demands of one party an ‘‘ unconditional sur- 


render,“ which spurns advances toward arbitration or plays with them 
as the cat plays with the mouse; which doggedly says; No, I won't 
talk with you nor treat with you! I will lay down the terms, and you 
will come to them!“ 

The culmination of such troubles, if peaceable, must be eithera back- 
down by one party or a settlement by arbitration. Which would we 
encourage? Not the former, certainly. That is no good settlement 
which leaves with one party the sting of defeat and self-abasement. 
The old wrong rankles, and the old wound will break out afresh. But 
the spirit of the age recognizes arbitration as the very angel of con- 
cord. Itsettles. There can be no wiser statesmanship than that which 
opens every avenue and offers every facility for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. The Knights of Labor announce this as a cardi- 
nal principle in the solution of labor troubles. When American labor 
comes in this spirit, capital may well make haste to meet it half way. 
Thus may we secure immunity from strikes and their attendant evils, 
make capital secure, labor contented, and both prosperous. s 

This bill looks in that direction. It goes, perhaps, as far as itis pos- 
sible, or at least practicable, for Congress to go. It carries no power to 
enforce a submission of differences; it furnishes no authority to enforce 


the decrees which might be rendered under it. There are difficulties 
in the way of such enforcement which present themselves upon the most 
cursory ation. 

But what it does do is this: It opens another door for arbitration, and 
gives the great ige of the Government’s sanction in recognition of 
this just principle. It provides the machinery and invites both parties 
to use it. What its practical effects may be time must determine. 
Upon its A estes we are justified in passing this bill. It may be 
that it will never beinvoked. I believe it will, however, and that when 
invoked we can depend upon the mighty power of the publie opinion to 
make it effective. 

Its operations must be limited. It can reach only a portion of the 
cases constantly arising. It may be that it is only a surface remedy at 
the best. But that consideration should not deter us from applying it. 
It may be that the foundation of our labor troubles lies deeper than can 
be fully remedied by mere arbitration of disputes between parties. If 
so, we should study what national policy and what national legislation 
will keep us from the old country conditions toward which we seem to 
be drifting. When that question is solved the labor problem will no 
longer vex us 
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HON. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, 
> OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of differences be- 
tween common rs en in interstate and Territorial transportation 
of property or passengers an 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill which has been perfected by the Committee 
of the Whole is liable to great and serious objections, and as a new de- 
parture in the legislation of this Government, and a dangerous infrac- 
tion of the fundamental principles of the Constitution, it calls for a 
protest from every one who reverences the ancient policy of the Govern- 
ment guided by a strict adherence to the Constitution. 

It is said that the bill is harmless. I confess it does not go far enough, 
if constitutional; but much too far, if it takes one step beyond the 
limits fixed by the Constitution. The truth is, that it may be said of 
this curious piece of proposed legislation that wherein it is not uncon- 
stitutional it is useless, and wherein it might possibly be useful it is 
unconstitutional. r 

It is unfashionable, I know, to stickle for the Constitution. Itisan 
idea too prevalent that we have outgrown the written Constitution of 
our fathers, and that the will of the people expressed through the Gov- 
ernment is the Constitution of our future. It is sometimes said that the 
British constitution has grown—why should not ours? Theanswer is 
obvious. The constitutional monarchy of England has been evolved by 
centuries of popular struggle with inherited prerogative; and Liberty 
has at last emerged from the precedents of its victories through the cent- 
uries, and has erected the trophies of its triumphs on every battlefield 
as at once the monuments and the muniments of its organized power. 
The freedom of England springs from its institutions, as organized forces 
in the mechanism of the government itself—and we have but embodied 
in our written Constitution the institutions of freedom our fathers 
brought with them to the New World—British liberty is institutional; 
American liberty is constitutional. 

To violate the Constitution by usurping power is more disastrous to 
the publie good than all the possible good the usurpation can promise 
to the people. When labor or capital, when private or personal inter- 
ests seek to obtain a benefit through unconstitutional methods, they ob- 
tain it at the expense of the surest guaranty that any can have for right 
and justice by destroying the integrity of the Constitution as the safe- 
guard of all, 

Let me then examine this bill and test its validity. It proposes to 
settle differences or controversies arising between certain parties, The 
tribunal (as it is called in section 5) is a board of arbitration (as it is 
called in sections 1 and 2) composed of an arbitrator selected by each 
party, anda third selected by the two, with the powers of commissioners of 
the circuit courts of the United States as to subpœnaing and compelling 
attendance of wituesses, swearing them, preserving order atits sittings, 
and requiring the production of papers and writings. By referring to 
the Revised Statutes, we find that these commissioners are appointed 
by the cirenit courts, and are clothed with quasi-judicial functions, 
with powers of admitting to bail (section 1014), holding to security for 
the (section 727), &c. 

I do not mean to say that under the proper construction of this bill 
these arbitrators would have any power of the commissioners of courts, 


their employés. 
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except as to the subjects expressly named in theact. I cite these sec- 
tions only to show the judicial nature of the powers. But this bill does 


authorize the board to compel the attendance of witnesses, as commis- 
sioners may do; and oners may subject witnesses to like pen- 
alty for to attend, as courts may do. (Revised Statutes, sections 


875, 4071-4074.) And, by section 725, the courts have full power to 
fine and imprison for contempt, disorder, and disobedience of any com- 
m 


and. 

Does not this bill, then, under the power to compel attendance and 
preserve order, give to this board the power to punish parties, witnesses, 
and officers by fine and imprisonment? How can this board require 
the production of books and papers without power to punish for dis- 
obedience? Withoutsuch power the bill is useless; with such power it 
is worse—it is illegal and unconstitutional. 

It is true the bill ted by the committee contained the express 
power to the board of punishing for sia teal and the Committee 
of the Whole has stricken out these words. But the bill, as it is, may 
well be construed to give this extraordinary power. Without it thein- 
vestigation will be partial and ineffectual; but with such a power the 
bill is unconstitutional. This is clear for this reason: If these are pri- 
vate arbitrators, then no such power can beconferred on them; if public, 
then, as I shall show, they must be appointed according to the Consti- 
tution, and the powers conferred are unconstitutional, 

These imi considerations lead me to look to the character of 
this arbitration and the nature of this board. The arbitration is as to 
subject-matter—a determination of ‘‘ controversies or difficulties.” Is 
this a legislative or judicial function? If it is a legislative function, 
then it belongs to Congress, for the Constitution provides that— 

in vested Congress of the 
United pg rar sahe akehi pisen ri ate ai path Ne "of eae ave ber her 
(Constitution of the United States, article 1, section 1.) 

All the legislative powers vested in Congress are granted by the Con- 
stitution; e converso, the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution are reserved. (Constitution of the United States, 
tenthamendment.) These two clauses shut Congress out from all leg- 
islative power not granted, and shut Congress in to all legislative power 
granted by the Consttution. 

Look to another clause: 

The judicial of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time o and 
establish. (Constitution of the United States, article 3, section 1.) 

Mark the words. The judicial power—the deciding function as to 
controversies and cases—is vested in the courts. No judicial power 
of the United States is vested in Congress, or the President, or anywhere 
else than in these courts. 

This and similar language as to the executive power builds walls of 
impenetrable partition between the three departments and fix great 
gulfs, through and over which no man filling either can pass to the 
other. These stringent provisions realize Montesquieu’s maxim that 
liberty lives in the separation of these functions, and despotism is born 
of their union. 

But it may be asked, has Congress no power to create courts and give 
them jurisdiction? Ireply it has power to constitute tribunals in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court.“ (Constitution United States, article 1, 
section 8, clause 9.) And it has power, by implication from the lan- 
guage of the judicial clause just cited, from time to time to ordain 
and establish inferior courts.“ And it has the power to fix the num- 
ber of judges of Supreme Court, the number of districts and circuits, 
&c., and to declare what jurisdiction shall be exercised by the inferior 
courts. This is vested in Congress as a part of its legislative power 
by the comprehensive clause that Congress shall have power to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in any department 
or office thereof. (Constitution of the United States, article 1, section 


and proper for some authority to define the portion 
of jurisdiction which each of these courts shall exercise, the Constitu- 
tion that as a law power in Congress. k 

But we must be careful to note that Congress can not create judicial 

wer, for all the judicial power of the United States is created by the 
Bonstitution, Nor can Congress grant any, for it has none to give, and 
can hold none. If asked, What, then, is the process by which jurisdic- 
tional power is vested in the courts? I answer, The Constitution fills 
the reservoir of judicial power. Congress creates legislative conduits 
from this only source to the inferior courts which Congress constitutes 
as receptacles for this power, and from which the order and peace and 
well-being of society are secured by the dispensation of justice under 
the law of the land. This absolute separation of the legislature from 
the judiciary is thus assured as essential to liberty and good govern- 
ment, and it is our duty to prevent all attempts to break down the 
partition wall between them. - 

Let me now call attention to the character of the functions vested in 
the board of arbitration by the bill before us. The Congress makes 
law, which is a rule, fixed and general, to govern the actions of those 
subject to it. The judiciary declares the law in its application to the 


individuals of society. The one makes, the other applies the law. The 
one prescribes the rule, the other adjudges and arbitrates upon the re- 
lations of parties according to the rule. The rights of men are deter- 
mined by the courts under and in pursuance of law when controversies 
and differences arise between them. 

Can Congress determine and decide upon such controversies and dif- 
ferences? Clearly not; for that is judicial power. It seems to me to be 
of the essence of the judicial power to decide upon a controversy or dif- 
ference, involving conflicting claims of right, between man and man. 
To or define the rights arising from contract or relations be- 
tween parties belongs to legislation. To decide upona conflict of claim 
under this legislation between parties belongs to the judiciary. 

Now, as Congress can not decide upon the controversy or difference 
when itarises, it can not create a legi ve tribunal to doso. Non dat gui 
non abet. Hence, I propound the dilemma: this bill, in establishing this 
board of arbitration, either creates a legislative or a judicial tribunal. 
As Congress can not create a legislative tribunal to act for it in such 
cases, because this would be to exercise judicial functions, then it fol- 
lows that this board, if constitutional, must be constituted as a quasi 
judicial tribunal—as a substitute for a court. Arbitration of a con- 
troversy between parties is a substitute for public judicial trial, and 
award is a substitute for a public judgment. If Congress can, there- 
fore, constitute this board of arbitration, it can constitute a court for 
which the board is a substitute, and give it power to pronounce a judg- 
ment for which the award of the board is a substitute. If the Con- 
stitution gives Congress power to establish a board of voluntary arbi- 
tration, it can make it compulsory, or authorize either party to implead 
the other before an inferior court, established by it under the Constitu- 
tion, 

It seems to me perfectly clear, therefore, that the power proposed in 
this bill is in its essence a judicial power, and if Congress can pass this 
bill it could vest in a cireuit or district court jurisdiction to decide upon 
the controversies or differences referred to in the bill. 

The contention then comes up in this shape: If the function vested 
in this board is judicial and can be vested in a court by Congress with 
equal right, as in the board, then let us answer this inquiry: Are the 
controversies and differences mentioned in this bill such as, under the 
judicial power conferred by the Constitution, can be exercised by a 
court of the United States? Could such a court, under the Constitu- 
tion, try such controversies or differences? 

pare is a twofold jurisdiction created for the judiciary by the Con- 
stitution: 

First. Cases arising out of their subject-matter, no matter who are 
the parties. 

Second. Cases arising out of the character of the parties, no matter 
what the subject-matter. 

Test the controversies and differences named in this bill under these 
two grounds of jurisdiction: 

First. Does the subject-matter of these controversies give constitu- 
tional jurisdiction to a Federal court? 

The subject-matter which gives jurisdiction to the Federal courts 
must be either a case arising under the Constitution, a Iaw of Congress, 
or a treaty; or a case of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction; or a case 
of parties claiming lands under grants of different States, (Constitu- 
tion United States, Article III, section 2.) 

I need hardly say the controversy named in the bill does not arise 
under the ‘‘general-welfare’’ clause, for this clause does not grant anew 
power, but defines the purpose of the revenue power. Indeed, it is not 
claimed to be a subject-matter relating to any of those just named, ex- 
cept it comes under the power of Congress to te commerce among 
the States. But it must be noted, first, that no law of Congress has 

commerce in respect to any such controversies. It does not 
arise, therefore, under any law of Congress, 

But does the controversy arise under interstate commerce as granted 
by the Constitution to Congress? Not at all. The controversy is de- 
scribed as arising between the railroad companies engaged in interstate 
commerce and their employés, and to be such as may hinder, impede, 
obstruct, interrupt, or affect such transportation, &e. - 

The power to regulate commerce involves the power to regulate trans- 
portation and intercourse between States. It regulates the act of trans- 
portation as an act of commerce, but it can not regulate the subject of 
commerce; it may regulate the mode of transporting wheat, but can 
not regulate the production of wheat or the wheat itself. The articles 
or products which commerce moves is subject to State police power; the 
transportation is commerce, and is subject to the power of Congress. 

The acts of parties in transporting from State to State may be regu- 
lated by Congress so as not to hinder commerce; but the contracts of 
such parties, inter se—their relations as employers and employ¢s—are 
not subject to Congressional power, but to State authority. Because 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company carries flour and passengers 
from Maryland to Missouri, which is interstate commerce, it does not 
follow that the contract of employment in Baltimore between the com- 
pany and its ticket agent there is a subject for regulation by Congress, 
or for the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The contract and rela- 
tion between the company and its employé are subjects for State regu- 
lation and for the jurisdiction of State courts. The conduct of company 
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and employés in the act of transportation may be under the power of 
Congress; but whether the contract is valid—what it means, whether 
the wages are fair, or the hours of labor are just, or the company or its 
officers are harsh, cruel, or unjust, or discharge an employé against 
right—these are questions collateral to the commerce and transporta- 
tion, and which can not under the power to regulate commerce be con- 
trolled by Congress or be adjudicated by Federal courts. 

The controversies described in this bill, between parties who are 
engaged in the business of interstate commerce, are mal and are 
collateral to the business, and the jurisdiction as to them must there- 
fore be determined by the character of the parties and not by the busi- 
ness done under the contracts and relations of such parties. Any other 
construction of this clause of the Constitution would make the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts unlimited instead of being circumscribed 
by well-defined grants of authority. The relations between the com- 
pany and every employé in the depot in Baltimore would, by such an 
interpretation, be withdrawn from State courts to swell the already too 
much swollen dockets of the Federal courts. 

But if the subject-matter of commerce does not give this jurisdic- 
tion, how is it as to parties? The Constitution gives no jurisdiction as 
to private persons to the Federal courts, except when the case arises 
between citizens of different States. 

This bill makes no suchdistinction; it applies toall controversies be- 
tween the company and its employés. The company is a citizen of the 
State which chartered it. Between it and the employés in that State 
the Federal courts have no jurisdiction. If theyareof different States, 
the Federal courts are open and this law is unnecessary. 

But what is meant by controversies? The debate shows, and the 
events of our day show, that they are controversies which do not take 
the form of suits or cases in law or equity, but controversies which 
eoncern the general policy of the company, relating not to matters 
of rights under contracts, but to the contracts themselves.. Can Con- 
gress or can courts make contracts between parties without or against 
their mutual consent? Ifa strike occurs because a company discharge 
one man, or he violates the order of the company, shall the Federal 
court arraign the company or the man, and administer lessons of proper 
conduct, and enforce them? Then will the judicial power become 
despotic and supreme over laborers and company, and freemen become 
slaves of the courts and the judges. 

I come back to my original proposition. As far as these controver- 
sies may be subjects of judicial cognizance the bill is without the sanc- 
tion of and against the Constitution in giving jurisdiction to the Fed- 
eral courts. In so far as they are controversies not of judicial cogni- 
zance they are outside of the judicial power, nor has Congress any 
control over them, but only the States. In any and every aspect the 
bill is extra-constitutional. 

But I take another ground. The arbitrators are selected by private 
will, and yet are, as I have shown, clothed with quasi-judicial fanc- 
tions of commissioners of the courts. These commissioners exercise the 
powers of public officers because appointed by the courts. These arbi- 
trators are really officers of the law, clothed with its powers, and very 
dan ones, and yet are not appointed as the Constitution pre- 
scribes, by the President and Senate, or by the President alone, or by 
a head of Department, or by a court. To whom are they responsible 
for their official misuse or abuse of power? They are peripatetic func- 
tionaries, paid out of the Treasury, exercising judicial functions, and 
yet are appointed without legal sanction and may do as they please, 
without the power of any department of Government to check or con- 
trol them. It can not be said that this is a private arbitration. It is 
a public board—an official board. 

In the first section, twenty-first and twenty-second and twenty-third 
lines, this bill declares that these persons shall be and are hereby cre- 
ated and constituted a board of arbitration, with the duties, powers, and 
privileges hereinafter set forth.“ Constituted and created a Govern- 
ment board, with the powers of commissioners of courts, and yet holding 
office by private appointment and without official responsibility to the 
Government which created and pays them! 

And, after all, what are they to do? Receive their pay, spend $1,000 
a case, lord it over the parties before it, and render an opinion without 
sanction and a judgment without execution? ‘‘Oh, most lame and im- 
potent conclusion!’’? The board shall have a clerk—like those of a 
court—a stenographer, and may command the services of marshals— 
all to receive fees for their services, and all these private parties to be 
litigants at the public expense. 

I venture to say whatever may be said of its other characteristics that 
this bill is entirely original. As it has no precedent, let it be none. Like 
Melchisedec without parentage, let it die without progeny! 

Tam willing to concede that arbitration, the peaceful solution of these 
troubles, is much to be desired, and is a beneficent step in the right 
direction. I do not oppose the principle, but the means by which it is 
to be made operative. Let the States take charge of these arbitrations. 
This Government has now more, to do than it does or can do well. To 
amplify its authority is to paralyze its efficiency. Within its constitu- 
tional limits it has ample field for laudable and useful ambition. By 
reaching out to do more, it fails to do what its duty requires, and loads 
its calendars with the unfinished business of the people. It seeks to do 
what it ought not to do, and thus fails to do what it ought to do. 


But I deprecate this measure because it is the beginning of an un- 
seen ending. If this power is to furnish a precedent, all the 
labor troubles of railroads and the fields, on the sea and the land, 
will be dealt with here—dealt with inefficiently and, therefore, with 
injustice to the parties. 

I believe the courts, State and Federal, are or may be clothed with am- 
ple power to settle these strifes. We can prevent them by tinkering less 
with industries, and currency, and the relations of men, all of which 
move under the impulse of laws too subtle and inscrutable for human 
AOR to do any good, or to do anything but harm by its unwis- 

om. 

The body-politie is a much-to-be-pitied patient. The doctors have 
brought him to a low state, and would kill him but for the inherent 
and irrepressible vitality of the young giant Republic, which only asks 
to be free in order to be great and vigorous and powerful. Throw 
physic to the dogs. Let the country be rid of your panaceas and your 
quacks. Let labor get its fair share of profits by being partner in the 
business which makes them; lessen taxation, and you will enforce 
economy and lighten burdens; quit your legislation which enables a 
few men to heap up ill-gotten gains, wrung from the hard earnings of 
the unsuspecting many; above all, cling to the Constitution as the 
mariner to the plank in the shipwreck, the tabula in naufragio, and, my 
word for it, the courts and Congress and the President and the govern- 
ments of the States under our admirably balanced system of govern- 
ment, strictly adhered to, will achieve all of possible good to all m 
to all classes, to all sections of our Union, without resort to dou 
expedients and to unauthorized legislation, which impair and will de- 
stroy this republicof republics by overthrowing the Constitution, with- 
out which it can not survive, but under which its life will be perpetu- 
ated as a glory and blessing to mankind. i 
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HON. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 2, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies and 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés. 

Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill is reported by the Committee on Labor for 
the purpose of promoting friendly conference and arbitration as a means 
of settling differences between employers and employés. Itapplies only 
to interstate railroads over which Congress has jurisdiction. But the 
committee inform us, however, that their hope is that such an expres- 
sion by Congress in favor of arbitration will result in similar legislation 
by States, and especially in directing public attention to friendly meth- 
ods of settling labor disputes. 

This bill provides a statutory method by which a board of arbitrators 
may be designated—one member by each side, and a third by the first 
two—who are to investigate the facts, and lay the results of the inves- 
tigation before the parties concerned and the public, with their conclu- 
sions as to what ought to be done. 

Neither the appointment of arbitrators nor the acceptance of the award 
is to be compulsory. The Committee on Labor inform us that they have 
found it impracticable to devise means to enforce either thesubmission to 
arbitration or the acceptance of any award by penalties, because of the fact 
that it would be so im possible to do this in cases where thousands of work- 
men are concerned, who could not and ought not to be compelled to do 
anything which they were not willing to do, and so difficult to do it where 
employers resisted its enforcement. The committee, therefore, have 
proceeded on the assumption that all that can be done is to provide a stat 
utory method of creating boards of arbitration, and to leave public senti- 
ment to operate to bring both parties in a dispute to accept this amicable 
method of solving differences between such railroads as are within the 
jurisdiction of Congress, where the parties themselves can not adjust 
them. 

Unquestionably the moral effect of such an enactment will be inthe 
rightdirection. I have great faithin the power of publicopinion to bring 
about a settlement of differences between employers and employés when 
all the facts are publicly known and the responsibility of clearly 
established. Whenever this responsibility is fixed beyond serious dis- 
pute, and whenever it is made clear what justice demands in such con- 
troversies, public sentiment will usually bring about the right result, 
This is not mere theory, but has been proved in a multitude of cases. 
Massachusetts and several other States have for many years authorized 
their railroad commissioners to investigate and make public report on 
differences between railroads and shippers of freight, without any power 
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to enforce their awards. Yet in every instance thus far, an award of the 
commissioners has been accepted by both railroads and shippers, because 
public sentiment demanded it. 

This bill es by statute a practicable tribunal for the investiga- 
tion of disputed facts and the fixing of responsibility. I look with 
satisfaction upon the to substitute amicable conference and 
arbitration to bring about the settlement of labor disputes, for strikes 
and lockouts, too often accompanied with strife and disorder, cause 
great injury to both capital and labor. When peaceful methods of 
solving differences are substituted for strikes and lockouts mischievous 
men who thrive only when there is a state of an ism between em- 
ployers and employés, and whose object is to create and keep up bitter 
feeling between labor and capital, will find their occupation gone. 

While I recognize the fact that those moral and educational influ- 
ences and economic laws which control social and business affairs, must 
be mainly relied upon to remedy the difficulties in the way of the right 
solution of the labor problem, yet there are many directions in w 
wise laws can co-operate with and aid these influences, and ameliorate 
the condition of that large proportion of our population who depend 
upon wages for a livelihood. Wherever experience shall show that leg- 
islation can aid in promoting the welfare of the wage-worker it should 
behad. As under oursystem of government local affairs are under the 
jurisdiction of State Legislatures, the larger part of such legislation is 
committed to them. ‘There are, however, some directions in which 
Congress may legislate so as to create conditions favorable to maintain- 
ing liberal wages. 

IMPORTANCE OF LIBERAL WAGES. 

I take it for granted that all right-minded persons concede that it is 
the duty of the American Republic to legislate in such a way as to ex- 
ercise the most favorable influence on the maintenance of liberal wages 
in this country. This should be done for the reason that the greatest 
prosperity of all our people is best attained when our wage-workers re- 
ceive the highest practicable wages. According to the census of 1880, 
there were at that time 17,392,099 persons in occupations in 
the United States. Of thisnumber 7,907,605 were engaged in agricult- 
ure, 4,074,238 in personal or professional services, 1,810,256 in trade 
and transportation, and 3,837,112 in manufacturing and mechanical 

ursuits. 7 

8 At least three million of the last division, owe million of the per- 
sons engaged in transportation and trade, three million of those 

in Federal services, and two million of those engaged in agriculture— 
in all, nine million of persons—were wage- workers. In other words, 
at least half of the persons engaged in occupations in this country, 
making, with their families, twenty-five million of inhabitants, or half 
the population of the country, were dependent mainly upon their daily 
wages for the means of support. 

It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that when the amount of wages re- 
ceived by half our population absolutely determines their ability to 
purchase the products of the farm, the mill, and the workshop, every 
industry in the country is directly interested in having w; main- 
tained at the highest practicable point. When wages are li and 
the avenues of employment are widening, demand for products from 
wage-workers is large and increasing, and every interest in the com- 
munity feels the tide of prosperity. On the other hand, when wages 
are reduced and the avenues of employment are narrowing, this de- 
mand declines, underconsumption ensues, a glut of products and fall- 
ing prices follow, and hard times are felt in every direction. Hence a 
general reduction of wages always increases business dis and, in- 
stead of affording relief from so-called overproduction, only intensifies 
the stagnation by diminishing the purchases and consumption of half 


the people. 

But this is not the highest reason for the maintenance of liberal wages. 
We have established on this continent a form of government designed 
to make the most of every citizen—a government in which every man 
participates through the ballot-box. Now, in order to succeed in these 
objects, it is essential that wage-workers should receive wages which 
will enable them to live comfortably, provide their families with all 
those surroundings that elevate and improve, and especially to educate 
their children. The low wages which the laborer earns in E 
countries makes it almost impossible for the wage-workers of those coun- 
tries to rise to the standard of manhood essential to the maintenance 
of a government of and by the people. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say to you and to this House that the 
problem of main liberal wages in this country by every expedi- 
ent that can be devised is one which lies at the foundation of not only 
our national well-being, but also of the preservation of our institutions. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


Mr. Chairman, what I have said brings me to the question of the in- 


urious influence of the competition of convicts and imported contract 
labor with the honest, sturdy, and industrious wage-workers who com- 
pase one-half of our people, a subject with which a bill introduced by 
ar and ‘favorably reported by the Labor Committee attempts to 
I do not wish to be understood as taking the ground that convicts in 
our prisons and jails should be maintained in idleness at public expense. 
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The in t exponents of the wage-workers of the country favor 
nothing of this kind. They know that the ends of imprisonment and 
the public interests forbid this. But they ask, and they ask with jus- 
tice, that convict labor shall be employed in such a way as not to dimin- 
ish wages and not to interfere with the employment of honest citizens 
in a greater degree than the labor of the same men would if they were 
outside of walls, 

There is no difficulty in doing this by having prison labor employed 
within prison walls by the State or Government in the making of ar- 
ticles to be sold in open market at the full prices required for similar 
articles made by free labor outside. But w. convict labor is let at 
low rates to contractors (and the rates must be low when the labor of 
the convicts is let to outsiders) these contractors are enabled to injuri- 
ously compete with other persons employing honest labor outside. One 
inevitable tendency of such competition is not only to take away from 
honest labor work which would otherwise go to it, but also and most 
injuriously to reduce wages. 

For the Government, whose very existence depends upon the main- 
tenance of a high standard of citizenship attainable only through lib- 
eral wages, to w contractors employing convict labor at starvation 
wages to compete for Government work, is grave injustice; nay, more, 
it is suicide. I am sure that every true citizen felt that a grave wrong 
had been done the honest, hard-working tters of the country 
when they learned a few months ago that contracts for public buildings 
at Peoria and Buffalo had been given to contractors who proposed to 
do their stone work with prison convicts costing them but 60 cents a 
day. Congress can not too soon make a repetition of this wrong im- 
penile by passing the bill forbidding the consideration of a proposal 

om a contractor employing convict or imported labor, as well as the 
bill prohibiting such use of convicts under United States laws. 


IMPORTED CONTRACT LABOR, 


Mr. Chairman, while it has been the policy of the Government from 
its foundation to the present time to welcome industrious immigrants 
who come here to improve their condition, to make a home among our 
people and adapt themselves to American conditions, and demand and 
receive American wages, a 1 already carried further than public 
safety justifies, yet this policy does not by any means imply that we 
are to receive the outcasts aud paupers of other nations or allow the 
importation of cheap contract labor. The inevitable effect of such im- 
portations, no matter of what nationality, is to introduce into our coun- 
try men unfit to become citizens, men who do not come here to adapt 
themselves to our conditions, but mere serfs bound by contracts e 
in foreign countries at foreign wages and under foreign conditions, and 
to degrade American labor. 

When the bill to prohibit the importation ot contract Jabor was un- 
der consideration in the House June 19, 1884, in advocating its pas- 
sage I said: 


While many of the provisions of this bill as it now stands aro imperfect, xot 
the evil inst which it is aimed is,to my mind, one which demands! a- 
tion. Voluntary immigration of foreigners, who come here to improve their 
condition and make this country their permanent home, imm: n of men 
who land on our shores as freemen, at liberty to avail Ives of American 
opportunities and American w. has always been idered acceptable, 
ere with our protective system, which is de- 


Such imm ion does not in 
signed to the importation of the products of the cheaper labor of 
Europe and protect American industry and labor, because whenever a volun- 


n A e oe nat — y arrival and to 
become American in 8 ng, he accepts n uropean merican wages 
and becomes identified with American interests. 

The evil against which this measure is directed is not voluntary immigration, 
but the importation of foreign laborers, usually in large companies, on con- 
tracts entered into abroad under foreign conditions and at foreign wages. Itis 
the importation of men who come here without freedom of action after they 
land, to serve under overseers who control their movements for a definite 1 or 
eee an expectation of making a home here, and generally without 

o or family. 

Such an importation of contract labor is contrary to a sound public policy, 

contrary to our ideas of freedom, and contrary tothe best interests of our coun- 

„Into the State which I have the honor to represent in part on this floor 
there was im last year several hundred Italian laborers to construct a 
railroad, at far below the American standard. They came not to becomo 
citizens, not to live as American laborers live, not to add their earnings to the 
wealth of the country, but they came as Italians, lived as Italian laborers ofthe 
lower sort, the and quiet of our State during their brief stay, 
and then left to return to Italy or to be contracted elsewhere by their overseer. 
It makes no difference what the nationality of such servile laborers may be, it 
is contrary to the best interests of our country to encourage or allow their im- 
portation under contracts which render them no longer freemen, 


Observation has only strengthened my conviction of the wisdom of 
the law to prohibit the importation of contract labor, and of the im- 
portance of making its provisions and penalties so strong that no one 
can import into this country such cheap labor to compete with our own 
wage-workers. Without such legislation, the constant struggle going 
on between producers and manufacturers in this country to secure a 
larger market for their products by cheapening the cost of production 
will lead some to take advantage of the cheap labor which unprincipled 
contractors are ready to send over here at European wages. 

Mr. Chairman, no thoughtful citizen can desire to see the wage- 
workers of the United States brought to the condition that starvation 
wages haye brought such workers in Europe. I have myself seen in 
the country districts of France ragged women performing the most 
menial and laborious work in the fields for from 10 cents to 20 cents per 


day. Ihave seen skilled workmen in French and Belgian mills labor- 


ing for 40 cents per day. Even in England I have seen operatives in 
woolen, cotton, and iron industries working for from half to two-thirds 
what they obtain in this country. And all this, too, when the cost of 
living asa whole, provided thesame scale of living existed, was only 6 per 
cent. more in this country than in Europe. I haveseen hardy peasants 
in Ireland laboring in the fields from early morn till dewy eve for 25 
cents per day. 

How scanty must be the food and clothing of such men! How des- 
titute the hovels in which they live! How narrow their opportunities 
for improving themselves and educating theirchildren! How unfitted 
to exercise the duties and take upon themselves the responsibilities of 
self-government! How inconsiderable the home market created by 
wage-workers who have so little to spend! 

Oh, no! We must not allow such a condition of things to creep into 
this country; for if it should, then indeed would free government be 
in grave danger. 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN WAGES, 

It must be obvious, however, that no restrictions on pauper immi- 
tion, no prohibition of the importation of contract labor, no organ- 
ization of labor to prevent competition between laborers from forcing 
down wages, no plan of arbitration, no plan of co-operation or profit- 
ing—none nor all of these desirable things can prevent the decline 
of in this country to European starvation wages, if we admit 
the products of this labor, manufactured on European soil and under 
European conditions, to the markets of this country free of duty, or at 
so low rates of duty as to fail to bridge over the difference of cost in 

the two countries arising mainly from our higher wages. 

I need not, Mr. Chairman, dwell on this proposition. Nothing can 
be clearer than that the possibility of long maintaining much higher 
wages in this country than in Europe depends upon whether we protect 
our own industries aud. labor by imposing a duty upon the imported 
products of similar European industries. Thechief element in the cost 
of any manufactured article is the labor which has entered into it all 
along the line from the materials in a state of nature to the completed 

roduct. Take iron for example. The ore in the ground is of very 

ittle value. Itis labor in digging the ore, labor in converting the ore 
into pig-iron, and labor in converting the pig-iron into bar-iron and 
steel, which make the cost. Nothing in it is really raw material ex- 
cept the ore before it was taken from the ground. What makes this 
iron or steel cost more in this country than in England is almost en- 
tirely due to the fact that the same quantity of labor applied to dig- 

ing the ore, making the ore into pig, and the pig into bar iron and 
— costs from 60 to 100 per cent. more in this country than in Eng- 
land 


Isit not obvious that if English iron is admitted to this country free 
of duty orata low rate of duty thatit must take the place of American 
iron in our markets, unless American manufacturers can obtain their 
labor as low as the English manufacturers? 

Take any other manufacturing industry, cotton, leather, or wood, and 
the same result would follow if protective duties should be removed. 
The manufacturer has no other fund from which to pay wages than 
the amount for which he can sell his product. If the selling price of 
his product is reduced 25 per cent. by the admission of similar foreign- 

e goods at a lower rate of duty, then his fund from which to pay 
wages is reduced 25 per cent. and he must pay so much the less wages, 
or else give up his business and let the foreign manufacturer take our 
market, simply because no one will continue an industry ataloss. So 
long as there is a profit then there is an opportunity for labor to make 
use of every legitimate means to secure its fair share of that profit. 
When the profit vanishes the opportunity for labor to increase its earn- 
ings is gone. 

No one has more clearly stated the economic truth that a protective 
tariff is indispensable to maintain wages at a higher standard in the 
United States than in Europe than did Hon. ABRAM S. Hewrrr in his 
oft-quoted letter of January 27,1870. In this letter Mr. HEwrrr said: 

The only reason why we pay more for American rails is because we pay a 
higber rate for the labor w is required for their manufacture, but for no 
ter quantity of labor. Free trade will simply reduce the wages of labor to 
da standard, which will enable us to mitt our rails in competition with 
foreign rails, Butas a matter of course, the ability of the laborer to 
will be reduced, and a serious loss will be inflicted on commerce, general 
try, and the business of the railways especially. The only reason why a tariff 
is necessary is to supply the laborer with such wages as will enable him to travel 
and consume not merely the n es, but some of the luxuries of modern 
civilization. Besides, if we have free trade, we can not expect to procure our 
supplies from abroad by increased shipments of grain, for already the European 
markets take from us all that they require, and no amount of purchase of goods 
from them will induce them to buy more food than they n and which they 

now take as a matter of ty. 

Faithfully, yours, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT. 


Although Mr. Hewitt has changed his attitude on this question, yet 
he has never successfully answered the arguments presented in this 
In a newspaper report of recent arguments made by a delegation of 
laborers, mainly Knights of Labor, who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House to protest against the bill to place 
manufactured lumber, potatoes, hay, &c., on the free-list, and to reduce 


duties on manufactured articles, I find the case clearly stated as fol- 


Roger a sturdy iron-worker of Ohio, was the first er. He said 
that a a bal duties iron of the value of $33,610, 


Wo 


employment from more than fifty thousand iron- 
of all en; 


labor of 


Evans, it 

the starvation rates which prevail in Europe, then we could admit foreign-made 
goods free. But the laborer should live better and have means to im- 
rove himself and educate his children. If there were no duties imposed on 
made then they would command our markets and prevent the 
making of goods here, unless our wages should be cut down to the foreign 
standard, The tariff question, said Mr. Evans, isemphatically a labor question, 
and intelligent peewee mines understand it and will snow under Congressmen 
who vote to reduce duties and thereby benefit foreign producers. Men may here 
and there favor a reduction of duties or free trade and claim atthe same time to 
be friends of labor, but the great body of the work en can not be deceived. 

A free-trade member of the committee interrupted Mr. Evans, saying: We 
are striving to pass a tariff law that will make it unnecessary for your employ- 
ers to import 41 labor.” 

“Yes,” repl . Evans, “I understand that you are trying to frame a law 
that will flood our markets with the products of the pauper labor of Europe, 
and thus make paupers of us. Foreign-made goods can be imported in any 
quantity at any time, at little cost, except so far as the duties imposed on them 
here prevent. Take off or reduce these duties, and we laborers are entirely at 


made by us. The most essential thing to do is to im high duties on 
these foreign-made when they come here to take the bread from our 
labor. x , andas a supplement to this, we ask for laws prohibit- 
ing the importation of foreign contract labor. The last Congress passed such a 


law, and we pro to ask this Congress to make the law more efficient, 
Pogai — n workingman, then addressed the committee, saying that 
wo 


tand tend to reduce the wages of the labor employed in 
makingsuch arti in thiscountry. It is nonsense for any politician to pretend 
that a considerable reduction of the duty on iron, woolen, cotton, or leather 
for example, will not bring such foreign-amade goods into our markets in 
quantities to take the place of our own goods. In the struggle of our 
manufacturers to ry eid with goods made abroad by cheaper labor it is inev- 
itable that wages will be reduced or the business given up.“ 

John pines oes ha Pittsburgh, president of the great am: ated labor organi- 
zations, made the closing address in behalf of the workingmen of the country, 
and was listened to with much interest, He said that he desired to emphasize the 
fact that the high duties on imported goods are indispensable to maintain liberal 
wages in this country. Any man claimihg to be the friend of labor who pro- 
tends otherwise occupies a neg tren ps and is not what he claimsto be. Itis 
well known that wages in the United States are from 38 to 100 per cent. higher 


than in England—varying in different industries according to the skill uired, 
The average is shown to be 70 per cent. higher here than in England. This is 
true to-day, even with the great depression of industries and reduction of wages 


here, as well as abroad. 

It needs no argument, said Mr. Jarrett, to make it clear that if we had no 
tariff duties on the manufactured products of England's cheaper labor when im- 
ported in this country, then we could not make such articles here in competi- 
tion with those made in England and imported into this country, unless the 

of our labor should be brought down tothe English standard, Thisisso 
plain that any man can see it, . 

But it is said that it is not proposed to place foreign-made goods on the freo- 
list, but simply to reduce duties. 

Yes, replied Mr. Jarrett; but it is proposed to place on the free-list imported 
man lumber, aires Po teeth iron ore, hay, potatoes, oats, and many 
other arttcles into which labor enters. So far this is free trade as to the laborers 
Loder mere or produce those articles, and subjects them to direct Canadian com- 

tition. 

Pout it is also proposed to reduce the duties on almost all other manufactured 
goods, and just to the extent that duties are reduced the importation of foreign- 
made goods is increased, our own manufactures curtailed, and the wages and 

portunities of labor reduced in this country. There can be no doubt of this. Ve 
with the spe duties foreign manufacturers were last yearable tosend toand 
sell in this country iron goods to the value of thirty-four millions, leather and 
leather manufactures tothe value of ten millions, glam manufactures to the value 
of six millions, hats, &c., to the value of four and a half millions, cotton manufact- 
ures to the value of twenty-seven millions, woolen manufactures to the value of 
rip Seg millions, and manufactures of wood to the value of nine millions, it 
is evident that the duties on these goodsare already dangerously low, and ought 
to be higher instead of lower; and that any considerable reduction of them, as 
proposed, will double the importations and displace American labor and reduce 


our 

if, sahi Mr. Jarrett, we had made in this couniry the manufactured goods im- 
ported from abroad last year, five hundred thousand of our laborers who were 
out of employment would have had remunerative work. 

To further reduce wages, as proposed by the bill proposed, would add another 
corps to the army of unemployed and further reduce wages. 


Senator FRYE, of Maine, recently received a letter from a friend who 
was appointed a consul in a European city a few months ago, and who 
went abroad tinctured with the idea prevalent with his political asso- 
ciates that our tariff duties should be abolished or largely reduced, 
and that wages abroad, estimated by purchasing power, are nearly as 
large as in this country. This gentleman, afterinvestigating the actual 
situation abroad, frankly writes to Senator FRYE: 


Since coming here I have examined and studied the tariff question carefully, 
and have come to the conclusion all honest men must come to who will come 
here with eyes open willing tosee and learn, and that is, we should have a hi; r 
instead of a lower tariff. 844 — here [where the consul is located] is fe y 
degraded, and the people work for nothing and board themselves. Yeu can 


> 
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keep house, hire a 
children night and > — 
0 erman and Eng! 
from early morning till late at night for 48 cents per day and boards himself, 
— 2 business with 
which I am familiar, and into which labor com re cory a oa you know, the cost 
here is from 60 to 75 per cent. less than in the United 8 
near me employing two thousand poce in the manufacture ot corsets, all of 
which are exported to the United States, who pay their help almost nothing, 
not nearly one-half as much as we pay in the United States, The policy in our 
genie Seat many seems to be to reduce the tariff, while here and in Austria it 
is sought to increase it. England is suffering terribly from the low price of Ger- 
man goods, and will have to make tariff laws soon to protect her labor. I know 
many of my party friends favor free trade, or an approach of it. I can never 
agree with them, and when Igo home shall sound the alarm as best I can. Free 
trade, or close to it, will ruin the industries the reduction strikes. 


The majority of the Shipping Committee have reported to the House 
a bill to allow the importation and American registry of completed 
foreign-built vessels free of duty. The majority report admits that 
the object of this is to have our vessels built in British yards because 
they can be built cheaper there; and the only reason that they can be 
built cheaper there is that the labor which digs the ore, makes the iron, 
and transforms it into a ship commands lower wages in England than 


here. 

If such a bill should become a law the thousands of mechanics who 
have found employment in our ship-yards would have no work to do 
unless they were prepared to labor at the diminished obtained 
in the ship. yards of Great Britain. Can there beany doubt in this case 
that the protection now given to American ship-building furnishes em- 
ployment to thousands of skilled workmen at much higher wages than 


are paid in England? Of what use would any plans of co-operation, 
rofit-sharing, or labor organization be to skilled workmenin ship-yards 
the bill to admit foreign-built ships free of duty should pass? 


The en of the Ways and Means Committee has to re- 
port a bill allowing the importation of all kinds of Canadian fish free 
of duty. Is there any person interested in fishing v is there any 
fisherman who does not see that the passage of that bill would be a se- 
rious injury to the hardy men who brave the dan of the deep? 

The. same committee has to report a bill to admit foreign- 
grown wool and Canadian manufactured lumber free of duty. Is there 
any farmer or any farm laborer or any employé in lumber-mills who 
can not see that the abrogation of the present duties on imported wool 
and Canadian manufactured lumber will affect them injuriously? 

The same committee has reported a bill to reduce the duties on cot- 
ton and woolen goods. Can any one fail to see that such reductions of 
duty will givean 3 for increased importations of foreign - made 
gooie goiak De piace o made in this country by our own 
laborers, and thus inish the avenues of employment here and tend 
to reduce wages? 

Can any laboring man fail to see that a protective tariff is essential 
if we would maintain wages in this country at a higher standard than 
in Europe? 

Itmust be borne in mind that notwithstanding some occupations, like 
carpenters, masons, &c., are protected against direct European compe- 
tition the fact that foreign-built houses can not be imported, and 
some other occupations are protected by other natural conditions, yet the 
tariff protection of such occupations as would be subjected to direct com- 
petition from imported goods if a sufficient duty were not imposed upon 
such articles, is as necessary to maintain wages in the former employ- 
ments as in the latter. Wages in any community will equalize them- 
selves in all pursuits with reference to the skill required in each employ- 
ment, for the reason that workmen easily pass from one occupation to 
another. When man ing industries are not carried on to a 
considerable extentin any country, workingmen crowd into agriculture, 
building trades, and other occupations, and force down wages in these 
pursuits. Wherever manufacturing industries thrive the farmer finds 
the best market and highest prices, and the mechanic the widest em- 
ployment and most liberal wages. 

Investigation will develop the fact that the wages of not only me- 
chanics, but also of farm laborers, are lowest in those States in which 
there are few manufacturing industries; and that wages rise as such in- 
dustries are established and developed. 

Mr. Dodge, the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, shows 
in a recent report that in those States of the Union in which manu- 

ing industries have been most extended the wages of farm laborers 
average per month, including board; in the States where these in- 
dustries are much less extended the wages of farm laborers average 
$19.50 per month; and in the six States which are destitute of manu- 
facturing industries the wages of farm laborers average only $13.20 per 
month. And it is noticeable also that in these three classes of States 
the wages of mechanics and all other wage-workers show substantially 
thesame relative differences. 

These facts show that the wages of mechanics and even of farm la- 
borers are increased by the establishment, or kept down by the absence, 
of man ing industries, and therefore that the protective policy 
_— encourages such industries tends to improve wages in all occupa- 

ons. 

Mr. Chairman, regarding, as I do, the maintenance of the highest 
practicable wages essential to the prosperity of all interests in this coun- 


try and 3 to the preservation of our free institutions, I earn- 
estly favor the maintenance of such a protective tariff as will hold 
American markets for the products of our own industries and prevent 
the reduction of wages which must follow the free admission of the 
products of the cheaper labor of Europe. To this should be added the 
prohibition of imported contract labor by such penalties as may be nec- 
essary to accomplish the purpose. Then every acre of the pon land 
should be reserved for settlement under the homestead law by bona fide 
settlers who desire to make homes for themselves and their families. 
Whatever other measures may tend to maintain liberal wages should 
also be enacted, for the highest prosperity of the nation can be secured 
only as the best interests of the wage-workers of the country are justly 
protected. 


Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM CC. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 20, 1886, 
On tye bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes, 


Mr, OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion of silver coinage and its incidents has 
been so extensive and has taken such a wide range that there is but 
little if anything of interest to be added. I shall not, sir, attempt to 
enter the domain of speculation or prophecy or the equally fertile and 
uncertain field of statistics, in either of which our casuistical statesmen 
find full authority for diametrically opposite conclusions on this or al- 
most any other complicated question. 

My purpose is merely to give expression to the result of my study and 
reflection upon a subject about which so much has been said. I believe 
that the existing silver coinage act, known as the Bland law, is a most 
unscientific and illogical measure, and never could have been intended to 
be permanent, but a temporary expedient only. It was necessary anda 
good measure when passed; it has and is now ing a good purpose, 
though it is clear to my mind that at no very distant day other legis- 
lation will be substituted for it. I am a bimetallist, Mr. Speaker, and 
would it as a cruel injustice, if not a crime, against the debtor 
class of the people of the United States to demonetize silver, and I am 
glad, sir, to believe that very few, if any, of the members of this House 
would sanction it. 

I believe that legislation is necessary to give silver a fair chance and 
maintain it as good, honest money. I will not, however, vote to repeal 
or suspend the Bland Jaw until such legislation as meets my approval 
is secured. We have gold coin, silver coin, gold certificates, silver certifi- 
cates, greenbacks, and national-bank notes—six different kinds of money. 
All should be maintained at an equal standard of value, Ali should 
have an equal purchasing power. 

A difference in the purchasing power—the debt-paying capacity— 
ought not to exist, and while it does not exist at present, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in bullion value of a gold dollar and a silver dollar, 
how long will this enforced equality continue? How long can this con- 
tinue with the existing difference in the bullion value of a gold dollar 
and a silver dollar? The statutes of the most powerful nations can 
suspend only for a limited time the laws of trade. They will, like the 
suppressed forces of nature, soon resume their sway. 

The free coinage of metal is per se right, but the bill under consider- 
tion continues the standard at 412} grains of silver to the dollar and 
gives the present large profits of the Government or seigniorage to the 
bullion-owner, while there is no security against an influx of foreign 
silver bullion. Looking also to the attitude of the Latin Union upon 
silver, I do not think that we can take the risk of free coinage at pres- 
ent, and I shall therefore vote against it. 

But why should we have any trouble about our coinage? There is 
no necessity for a continuance of the coinage of standard silver dollars. 
Provide for the issuance of bullion certificates based on both gold and 
silver bullion at their actual value, not in New York alone, but in 
London, in Paris, in the markets of the world, to be ascertained from 
the average market value during a given period within each year, and 
let the issue run from one dollar upward. Why would not sucha 
currency, redeemable in either gold or silver at the option of the Gov- 
ernment, be the best in the world? None could be more honest, more 
convenient, or on a firmer basis. 

The distinction between gold and silver ty AN far as the people are 
concerned would be stricken down. It would be not only good money 
this year and the next, but twenty years hence it would largely take the 
place of our national-bank circulation, which can not subsist longer than 
the date of redemption of the 4 cent. bonds, which mature in 1907. 

I believe, sir, that by wise legislation and faithful administration we 
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can by that date pay all of the national debt, the national banking sys- 
tem can be dispensed with, and an ample amount of eurrency be secured 
based upon deposited bullion, the coined money we now have, with 
such additions as the necessities of the Government may require of 
subsidiary coin, without producing any stringency on the one hand or 
plethora on the other, or in any wise disturbing the business interests 
of the country. I would not disturb the present legal-tender quality of 
silver dollars already coined, but would declare the trade-dollar, which 
contains 74 cents more of pure silver but is at a discount, to be a legal 
tender. The last section in such à bill should repeal or suspend the 
existing silver-dollar coinage law. But, sir, I will not vote for such 
repeal or suspension unless it is preceded or accompanied by some such 
legislation as I have indicated. 

I am not an inflationist. I do not believe in fiat money. I have no 
respect for the absurd dogma of the Supreme Court that Congress has 
power to make anything a legal tender because not prohibited by the 
Constitution from so doing. I believe in gold and silver, the money of 
the Constitution, and paper convertible on demand of the holder. I 
desire to see the volume of money increased to meet the annually in- 
creasing population and commerce of the country, but no irredeemable 
issues. I want nothing but good, honest money. Paper money I want 
in great abundance, but convertible into coin, or its equivalent in bull- 
ion, on demand of the holder. If any loss should be sustained on the 
bullion in consequence of the fluctuation in price, the Government can 
stand it better than the poor laboring people of the country. 


For the Silver Dollar and its Free Coinage. 


SPEECH 
H ON. JOHN W. DANIEL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage 
of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DANIEL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before meis a silver legal-tender dollar of the United 
States. It contains 371} grains of pure silver, or 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver, On one side is the head of the Goddess of Liberty, the na- 
tional motto, E pluribus unum,’’ and the thirteen stars. On the 
other side is the spread Eagle of America with the legend at its head, 
In God We Trust,” and at its feet the words one dollar.” 

This coin bears the image and superscription of the United States, 
and it is by law a legal tender for taxes and for all public and private 
debts. 

To the eye of the beholder it has an honest face, and upon that face 
is engraven the national faith and honor in pledge of the fact that it is 
just what it claims to be one dollar;’’ while in the statute law be- 
hind it are the Pily aerpremo pledges of our national faith and honor 
that our Government shall receive it for taxes; that our creditors shall 
receive it for payments; that 5 shall receive it for boun- 
ties; that our publie servants receive it for wages; and that, as 
between man and man, whosoever becomes its possessor may with it 
absolve himself to another whom he owes to the extent of one dollar 
of his debt. 

A DOLLAE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

This silver dollar is one of the bimetallic coins of a bimetallic con- 
stitution, which provides that Congress shall have power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins,” and that no State 
— £ x make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts. 

THE OLDEST DOLLAR, 

It is the oldest of all our dollar pieces, emanating from the Mint in 
1794, under the act of 1792, whereas the gold dollar piece was never 
coined, or authorized to be coined, until 1849, although larger gold 
pieces were provided forin 1792 at the ratio of value to the silver pieces 
of 1 pound of gold to 15 of silver. ; 

THE UNVARYING DOLLAR. 

The silver dollar, as originally created, contained 371} grains of pure 
metal. It contains exactly that amount of pure silver now. But the 
gold dollar has changed. In 1834, when Europe had drained our gold 
and silver had become nearly if not quite our sole metallic circulation, 
Congress fixed a new ratio between the two metallic moneys of 1 pound 
of gold to 16 of silver by reducing the gold dollar from 24} to 233 grains 
of pure gold. 

CO-UNIT OF VALUE WITH THE GOLD DOLLAR, 
This dollar is co-unit with the gold dollar as denominator or standard 


of value. All estimates and appropriations, all assessments and ap- 


praisements, whether of the Federal Congress, the State Legislatures, 
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or of business men, are made with reference to the whole volume of 
money to be dealt with, and (save in rare cases) not with reference to 
any particular kind of money. In this manner the dollar“ simply, 
regardless of its material, is used throughout America as unit of value. 
True it is that when silver coinage wasdiscontinued in 1873 gold was de- 
clared to be the unit of value; but when silver was rehabilitated as legal 
tender and coinage of it was provided for in 1878 the silver dollar was fully 
restored as co-unit of value, for it is absurd to say that you can measure 
the amount of a debt, or the value of what it buys, by anything else 
than the wherewithal of payment. 

The act of 1873 making the gold dollar sole unit of value was effectu- 
ally repealed by the act of 1878 restoring silver (albeit in limited sup- 
ply) to the same uses as gold, not indeed in so many words, but by in- 
evitable implication. Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other; and when the law made the gold and silver dollars equal to each 
other, it made each equal to the same thing—the unit of value. 

ONE OF THE PILLARS OF OUR MONETARY SYSTEM, 

This silver dollar is one of the pillars of our monetary system. That 
system is like an arch of which the national debt is the keystone. One 
side of the arch is our greenback currency and the other side is the 
national-bank currency, and the two pillars upholding the arch are the 
gold and silver dollars. When the debt was contracted, and when the 

back and national-bank notes were emitted, the people of the 
United States had upon their statute-books the expressed liberty to coin 
freely as many gold dollars and as manysilver dollars as they pleased to 
redeem those obligations, The bondholders knew this, for there were 
the open statutes; and when they renewed their bonds in 1870 still were 
those statutes there. As to the medium of payment of outstanding 
bonds there can be no question. 

Upon every 5 per cent. bond it is engraven, so that every one may 
read: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved July 
14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871,” and is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May A. D. 1881, in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum, pay- 
able quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August, and November, in each 
year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxesand 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority. 

And upon every 4 per cent. is engraven: 
This bond is issued in accordance with the 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
J uya, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1907, in coin 
of the standard value of the United Sintes on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July in each year. The 

rinci and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 

nited States, as well as from taxation in any torm by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 

And as all of the interest-bearing coin obligations of the Government 
were issued under the act of July 14, 1870, except the 3 percents issued 
in 1881, all of them are payable ‘‘in coin of the standard value of the 
United States“ as of the 14th July, 1870. No man isso bold as to deny 
this. If he did refutation is before him. Both Houses of Congress have 
declared it in the well known Mathews resolutions of 1878, which, after 
reciting the facts, read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That all 
the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, under said 
acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and interest, at the 
option of the Government of the United Mates, in silver dollars, of the coinage 

the United States, containing 412} grains each of standard silver; and that to 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, 
principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith, nor in derogation 
of the rights of the public creditor. 

And setting at rest, if doubt there could be, what the coined dollar 
means, the Supreme Court of the United States long ago told us that— 

The coined dollar was a piece of gold or silver of a prescribed degree of purity, 
weighing a prescribed number of grains. The note dollar was a promise to pay 
a coined dollar. (Bronson vs. Rodes, 7 Wallace, 251.) 

PUBLIC DEBTS PAYABLE IN SILVER COIN. 

So that our $346,000,000 of note dollars, our $1,700,000,000 in round 
numbers of bonded and other debt, in all some twenty thousand mill- 
ions of national obligations, all rest upon the pieces of silver like this of 
prescribed purity and quantity, and upon pieces of gold of prescribed 
purity and quantity, each called, and in each, in fact, a dollar. The 
national-bank notes amounting to $315,000,000, and State, municipal, 
corporate, and individual debts of prodigious volume, all rest at last 
upon these two foundations. 

Those who would shake these foundations are engaged in a perilous 
undertaking. And many are the arts of speech with which they seek 
to sap and mine them. 

Pleas are put in which might have been wisely considered before the 
vast superstructure of debt arose on these foundations which now are 
inadmissible to the sense of justice, and to the sense of expediency as 
well. The casual separation of the two metals, silverand gold, in bull- 
ion value was a thing contemplated when the double standard was 
adopted. It was a ee inherent in the very nature of a double 
standard. But the double standard was adopted by our Constitution; 
it has prevailed (with a slight and partial suspension) from 1792 to 


rovisions of an act of Congress 
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1886, and to assail it now, either directly or by side thrusts, is to aim | that is money, and fences out everything that is not money. And its 


a blow at interests which can only be in dollars by the thou- 
sand million; is to increase the burden of debt, and to abbreviate the 
means of payment. 

We must meet the skirmish line of monometallism as it comes, in what- 
sover guise of fallacy or sophism itadopts. When it has been repelled, 
then let us advance for the full restoration of the people’s money. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR IS REAL MONEY. 

But the silver dollar is not real money, we are told by the able gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], who says: 

That alone is real moi which does not depend for its value on law but on 
the precious metal that is in it, so that its real value is equal to its legal value, 
— SPAD minted into money or melted into bullion it is worth the same 

If the gentleman is right the Constitution is wrong; and Congress has 
been wrong from 1792 to 1886. When the Constitution gave power to 
Congress to ‘‘coin money” it ought to have stopped there, the gentle- 
man would have us believe; for if bullion value alone was to te 
the value of the coin, the constitutional prerogative ‘‘ to te the 
value thereof”, would have been worse than surplusage. The Consti- 
tution was wiser than some of our learned co es. It knew, for the 
experience ‘and practice of mankind had taught its makers, that the 
law and the law alone can regulate the value of money, at least in so 
far as money is a medium for payment of debts. Enforced payment 
can ey exist by law, and law alone can regulate the medium of pay- 
men 


THE SILVER DOLLAR NO MORE “FIAT” THAN IS THE GOLD DOLLAR OR THE 
NATIONAL DEBT. 


Neither is the silver dollar any more a fiat dollar than is the gold 
dollar, nor than is the national debt a fiat debt. Indeed there can not 
be either dollar or debt without fiat. If it be meant that nothing but 
fiat is in this dollar, it is obvious error. If it be meant that 80 per 
cent. or present bullion value is real money and the residue of 20 per 
cent. is fiat, I can understand the idea though to my mind it does not 
import the intended argument. Many of the national bonds were orig- 
inally given at the rate of $100 of promise for $60 of money. Their ob- 

igation has 60 per cent. of substantial consideration and 40 per cent. 
mere flat promise. 

But does not moral and legal obligation alike permeate the whole 
hundred per cent. of promise? Undoubtedly. And in like manner, 
as I conceive, whether this dollar in its utility is 20 per cent., or 40 
per cent, of fiat, the Government has no more right to repudiate any 
part of the people’s means of payment than it has to repudiate their 
obligation of t. Its fiat of obligation to pay, and its fiat of ob- 
ligation to provide the silver dollar as it is, as one of the means of pay- 
ment, were correlatives of each other. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR SEPARATION OF LEGAL-TENDER AND BULLION VALUE? 

And if indeed the legal-tender and bullion value of this silver dol- 
lar have at whose instance was the act done that parted them? 
Was it not the class that obtained the demonetization of 
silver? It was done clandestinely. The people did not ask it, and 
did not know it. Did not the money-power policy bring about the 
very evil for whose cure it is sought to make the people pay? 


CONTINUOUS PRESERVATION OF BULLION AND LEGAL-TENDEE VALUES IMPOSSIBLE, 


And if my honorable friend from South Carolina be right in claiming 
that nothing is money unlessits intrinsic and legal value be equivalents, 
is it not plain that he must seek some other than this mundane sphere 
for the material thereof—for some unfound substance not subject to the 
skyey influences“ of change; or otherwise abolish the world’s system of 
finance of which the basis is a fixity of legal-tender valuation? 

Bullion value and legal-tender value have ever varied, and must ever 
vary, largely in proportion as metal is most in demand for money or 
for other uses. Metal money goes to the smelting-pot when money is 
overplentiful, and turns itself to other uses. Bullion, even in polished 
and artistic forms, rushes to the mint when money is rare and dear. 
And as the market most needs money, or the raw material, so must ever 
fluctuate the relations between bullion and legal-tender values. Alex- 
ander Baring stated to a parliamentary committee in England, where 
gold was sole legal tender, that during the crisis of 1847 it was im- 
possible to borrow a guinea of gold on £60,000 sterling of silver. And 
on the other hand it is authentically related that in Calcutta, where 
silver was sole legal tender, the owner of £20,000 sterling of gold was 
obliged in the crisis of 1884 to declare himself a bankrupt because he 
could not borrow a single rupee upon it. 

This shows that intrinsic and legal-tender valuations must often sep- 

~arate, however delicately adjusted. It shows, too, that the fixed debt- 
paying attribute of money imparts not only one of its highest, but often- 
times its very highest and most important function. And it illustrates 
the correctness of Cernuschi’s definition of real money, which is very 
different from that given by the school of which the gentleman from 
South Carolina is the spokesman. 

Says the clear-headed Frenchman: 

Money is a value created by law to be a scale of valuation and a 
valid tender for debts.” 

This, as I conceive, is a perfect definition. It fences in everything 


author very lucidly explains it. 


ney 
you suppose that gold is not gees thy not tender, if 7 suppose that sil- 
e value of silver, is 


ps mines will be ruined, because 32 of their shares depends upon the 


the mines will not remain open. 
probable co uence to follo: 

If China should make a law forbidding the use of opium, or if the ttem- 
perance societies whose object was to restrain the use of opium should become 
8 in China, what then would become of the poppy cultivated in India? 

e culture would be abandoned. Yet opium, nev eless, would not disap- 

entirely. The opium of Smyrna, onthe Mediterranean, would still be cul- 
ivated asa medicine. The same process of reasoning applies with reference 
to gold and silver, This fact that rong A is a value created by law is one of 
5 8 and I can cite you the hightest authorities in proof that what 

How plain it is, if we would but pause to notice it, that it is use that 
makes value. What would be the value of cotton if you could not 
make cloth of it? What the value of cloth if the law forbade the mak- 
ing of clothes with it? What the value ef cotton clothes if the law 
said we should not wear them? Gold, if denied money use, would be 
just like cotton denied these uses. The living fruit-bearing reproductive 
tree, and dead dry lumber are not more different than are the metal 
made into legal-tender money and the metal to which that money func- 
tion is denied. And if silver has lost 20 per cent. of its bullion value, 
its disfranchisement as money tells the reason why. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR IS A HUNDEED-CENT DOLLAR. 

The ‘‘fiat-money ’’ argument renews itself in another form; the 
silver dollar” is but an ‘‘80-cent dollar,“ cry its enemies. This. is 
simply saying that gold makes the only dollar, for the cent is a 
mathematical expression, and signifies no more and no less than the 
hundredth part of anything that isa dollar. It is a denial of dollar- 
hood to that piece of silver of a prescribed degree of purity weighing 
a prescribed number of grains,” which the Supreme Court has defined 
to be a coined dollar, and which all our statutes, all our people, and all 
of our administrations since 1878 have fixed to be, and used, treated, 
and circulated as a coined dollar. Ifa bushel of wheat were worth a dol- 
lar, andja bushel of corn 80 cents. [he would be looked upon as gone clean 
daft who declared that the bushel of corn was but eight-tenths of a 
bushel, and the degree of his derangement could only be by 
that of another who declared that the bushel of corn was but eight-tenths 
of a bushel, at a time when the corn and the wheat when so certified by 
official measurement were each worth, and would be paid for under 
Government contract, at the rate of a dollar. The obliquity or ob- 
scurity of vision on the part of the latter patient would be just that 
of the silverphobist who calls the silver coin an 80-cent dollar; for it 
has ever maintained, and to-day maintains, its parity with the gold 
dollar under a raking fire of disparagement from the trained batteries 
of imperial money-greed in two continents. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR MAINTAINS ITS PARITY WITH THE GOLD DOLLAR. 

Dismissed from free coinage, and almost any manner of coinage, by 
England in 1816 even silver bullion maintained parity with gold bull- 
ion in England for half a century afterward, as well authenticated tables 
attest. And is it not probable that if in that long tract of time Eng- 
land had treated it according to its natural relations it would have 
gotten ahead of gold? At any rate the bullion silver held itsown un- 
til King William and Bismarck defeated France, founded the German 
Empire, and sought to build a golden throne with the thousand mill- 
ions of gold with which the French bought peace. Away went silver 
demonetized by wholesale. Think of what a downward plunge was 
given it when in 1876 3,200 tons of disused German silver coins were 
flung into the market stripped of every monetary function. 

Think of the depression given when America closed her Mint in 1873, 
and when later even silver-loving France had to follow her example. 
But with all this the over two thousand millions of silver money in 
Europe keeps its parity with gold money, and here in America the sil- 
ver dollar, even though it fights for dear life, like Winkelried, with its 
breast to the it holds up its head at par, and in this grand trans- 
continental ‘‘ bimetallic Union,“ as it has been happily termed, of 
thirty-eight States and eight Territories, it keeps even step with its 
golden brother in nothing defective to fulfill its mission as money. 
What vitality is there that can live in such a storm! 

THE SILVER DOLLAR MAINTAINS ITS RELATIVE VALUE TO GOLD BULLION. 

Value is not a substance; it is a mere market relation between two 
things. As to all things, and even as to gold bullion, the silver dollar 
maintains as high a relation as the gold. Red tape and official state- 


ment carry conviction to some who refuse conviction from their own 
senses. This statement, which I obtained from the Bureau of the Mint, 
concludes the question: 


One hundred dollars in silver dollars will now purchase in the United States 
as legal-tender money as much gold bullion as $100 in gold coin-will, namely, 
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4.837 nees; but in foreign markets $100 in United States silver dollars will 
now DSRS 3.860 ounces of pure gold.—Letler of E. 0. Leech, 5 of bullion, 
of March 19, 1886. 

Yes, gentlemen, the people know, for they daily test it, that whether 
ihera is wanted S clk ee a loaf of bread, a horse-shoe or a mar- 
riage license, a diamond necklace or a peee pana a tax-receipt 


or a marble palace, a postage-stamp or a herd of cattle, a negotiable note 
or a circus ticket, the silver dollar will go just as far in getting it or 
paying for it as a gold dollar; and that whether it be the ident or 


the school-boy, the millionaire or the tramp that passes it or receives 
it, he touches it unconscious of any infirmity in it, and finds 


The pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 


THE SILVER DOLLAR WILL READILY CIRCULATE, 


“But it will not circulate,” shouts the monometallist. Will not 
circulate! As well tell me that water will not run down bill, or that 
the sparks will not fly upward inthe gale. Willnotcirculate! Sixty 
millions of people—minus the allied banks—have their hands up and 
open to receiveit; and they the banks—want it just as bad as the rest of 
American humanity, provided only roe not compel the two-wheeled 
cart of the double standard to tilt over by pulling off one wheel and pour 
its contents into their wide-spread laps. Their object plainly was to 
increase the value of gold and compel payment of their securities in 
gold. Who ever refused a silver dollar save the gold-gorged bank com- 
bination that acted with such selfish purpose that the slow-moving law 
at last reminded them that they were nominally at least its creatures? 
Silver will circulate; and it is only by a tightly-fastened ligature, whose 
coils have sunk for lo! these many years into the flesh, that free circula- 
tion through every artery avd vein of the body-politic has been pre- 
vented. 

It is piled up in Treasury vaults and will not get out, we are told. 
Softly! Softly! 

“A LARGER PROPORTION OF SILVER THAN GOLD IN GENERAL CIRCULATION, 

On January 15, 1886, there were forty millions less of hoarded silver 
in the Treasury than there were of gold. Of our total sum of five hundred 
and fifty-three millions of gold coins there were then but two hundred 
and ninety millions in other hands than those of the Treasury, the na- 
tional banks, and the State banks—a fraction over a half in general cir- 
culation; whereas of our total two hundred and ninety-three millions 
of silver coins (which includes the subsidiary coins), there were one 
hundred and eighty-three millions in general circulation—either in coin 
form or as represented by silver tax-paying certificates (see appended 
table A). Will not cireulate! Behold the fact that two-thirds of our silver 
does move in general circulation, and but half of our gold. Will not 
circulate! Our expenditures for the fiscal year 1885 were three hun- 
dred and five millions—of which fifty-one millions were for interest, 
fifty-six millions for pensions, forty-two for the military establishment, 
fifty-four for miscellanies, forty-five for the sinking fund, sixteen for 
the navy, and twenty-three for civil expenses. Where was the trouble 
in getting the silver out on any of these accounts ? 

And if all of our silver, instead of only about a third of it, were in the 
Treasury to-day there would be no more legal or practical difficulty 
about getting it out than there is in taking a pen and drawing a check 
on any other deposit. 


THE BULKEINESS OF SILVER AN OBSOLETE OBJECTION. 

“Ah! but it is so bulky,” still cries the anti-silverite. This is the 
gasp of the Bourbon, and an obsolete objection. The anti-fat medicine 
has effected a perfect cure of the corpulency of silver. For any sum of 
ten dollars or upward you can get a silver certificate, and while the bulky 
coin abides safely in the Treasury vaults the certificate moves nimbly on 
its mission. Convenience and safety arealikesubserved. Lightness is 
substituted for weight. Cost of transportation is saved. Abrasion and 
clipping are prevented. And gold itself, bowing in homage to the 

i silver, taps at the Treasury door to the extent of eighty mill- 
ions, and doffing its yellow robe prays to be arrayed in the silvery cer- 
tiſicate vestment. Will not circulate! Gold itself has denied the im- 
putation made by its own blind worshipers! 


THE SILVER DOLLAR AS THE PRODUCT OF THE GREATEST SILVER AND GOLD 
PRODUCING NATION, 


This silver dollar is for the most part the product of our own country, 
and we produce more silver and more gold than any other nation. Our 
mines turn out about 42 per cent. of the silver of the world, andabout 
33 per cent of the gold. Of the one hundred and fifteen millions of 
silver mined in 1884 the United States produced forty-eight millions, 
and of the ninety-eight millions of gold it produced thirty-two. Aus- 
tralia and Russia, producing in 1884 twenty-one millions and twenty- 
eight millions of gold, respectively, are our only gold rivals; and Mexico, 
producing twenty-seven millions of silver, just a little over half of our 
output, is the only country that can be thought of as our rival in silver. 
England produces neithersilver nor gold, and France but little silver and 
no gold. The German gold produet is insignificant, and its silver product 
is only about 20 per cent. of ourown. But read the appended table 
and ponder it. It shows that we are van leaders in producing both 
silverand gold. (See Table B.) 


FREE-TRADEERS AND PROTECTIONISTS SHOULD ALIKE SUPPORT SILVER. 

What fatuity is it that would induce us to deny the gifts which the 
gods have so liberally provided? America, do you need money? Then 
knock at the door of the mine, and it shall be opened unto you;’’ such 
seems to me to be the voice of Providence to man. 

Ah! But the cry comes. You want to protect silver.“ Not so; we 
only want to give it the fair show that the fathers gave it. We only 
want to let it have the fair play that it had ere the man of blood and 
iron struck it down, and ere his American copyists followed his ex- 
ample, at a time when this dollar was at a premium of 3 per cent. over 
its golden rival. We only want to let our nation help itself to the 
riches which a bountiful Heaven has showered upon us. Free-traders, 
how can you vote against this bill? Free-money coinage is the very 
bed-rock principle of your creed; free-money is the life-blood of free 
trade. Protectionist of American industry, of American labor, how can 
you vote against it? Your protection passes with your adverse vote to 
the money of monarchs, to the crowns of kings, to the greed of avarice; 
it passes away from the American laborer, from the American debtor, 
from the American mine, to fill the tills of the creditor nations of Eu- 
rope. 


THE SILVER DOLLAR THE ONLY BARRIER BETWEEN THE MONOPOLISTS, TOE 
CONTRACTION STS. AND THE PEOPLE. 


This silver dollar stands to-day as the only barrier between the people 
and monopoly and contraction. 

Our greenback currency is at a fixed volume of $346,681,016, 

Our national-bank currency, which was $362,727,747 in 1882, is now 
only $315,847,168, and it is rapidly withdrawing. 

It decreased $8,284,017 in 1883, $24,170,676 in 1884, and $15,545,- 
461 in 1885—nearly fifty millions in three years. 

And where is our gold? Does the laborer ever see its color? Not 
so. Is it moving among the people? Not so. Here is where it is: 


OWNERSHIP IN UNITED STATES OF GOLD COIN AND BULLION, 


Treasury 
National bang. eee: 


1 592 

State banks, trust companies, and savings-banks ... 27.882 
Other banks and private hands. sen 290, 766, 388 
TTT N TEEI ENS ETE, 626, 733, 869 


The national banks have a fourth of it. The Treasury has a fourth 
of it. State banks and trust companies have 5 per cent. of it. 

The lesser half remainsin ‘‘other banks and private hands,” but the 
number of “ private hands” is not stated. Fifty-five millions of it is 
represented by gold certificates in sums of $10,000 cash—what chance 
is there for these big lamps to circulate among the people? 

Yes, the banks control their own circulation and are contracting it. 

The Government controls the greenbacks, and successive Secretaries 
of the Treasury have urged their retirement. 

The banks and the Government together control the bulk of the gold 
and are alike hoarding it. 

The world’s production of gold is diminishing. In 1850 it was one 
hundred and fifty-one millions; in 1881 it was one hundred and three 
millions, while it is now about ninety-five millions. Our domestic pro- 
duction of gold is also diminishing, having fallen from fifty-one millions 
in 1878 to thirty-two millions in 1882, and to thirty millions in 1883 
and 1884. í 

Silver, and silver alone, remains as the hope of the people, and only by 
its coi can they hold their hands upon their metallic circulation 
and te its volume. 

CALHOUN’S EXPLANATION OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE VOLUME OF MONEY 
AND THE VALUES OF PROPERTY. 

And here let me quote John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina. He 
originally opposed the United States Bank, but when its continuance was 
opposed his love for popular interests overrode all other considerations, 
and he insisted on its prolongation. I commend his words to the states- 
men of his own State as well as to other colleagues. Says Calhoun: 

If we turn our attention to the laws which govern the circulation, we shall find 
one of the most important to be, that as the circulation is increased or dimin- 
ished, the rest of the property will be decreased or increased in value exactly 
in the same proportion. To illustrate: If a community should have an aggre- 
gate amount of property of $30,000,000, of which one million constitutes its cur- 
rency, and that one million should be reduced one-tenth the value of the 
rest will be reduced in like manner one-tenth part. And herea very important 
fact discloses itself, which ae why the currency should be touched with 
such delicacy, and why stability and uniformity are such essential qualities; 
I mean that a small absolute reduction of the currency makes a great absolute 
reduction of the value of the entire property of the community, as we see in the 
case moppar where a reduction of $100,000 in the currency reduces the a 
gate value of the ee See sum thirty times greater than the 5 — 
of the property. m results an important consideration. 

If we sup the entire currency to be in the hands of one portion of the com- 
munity, and the property in the hands of the other portion, the former, by hav- 


ing the currency under their exclusive contro], might control the value of all 
the property in the community, and possess themselves of it at their pleasure. 


(See volume 2, Calhoun’s Works.) 
John Locke enunciated the same general principle, Cernuschi lays it 
down as a fundamental truth, and political economists recognize it. 


The danger which Calhoun prefigured is now before us, and, seeing 
that the banded owners of gold are seeking to force the evil realization, 
well might Judge Hughes, in the American Dollar, com them to a 


set of ill-mannered guests who, coming to the table and finding game 
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and bacon and greens upon it, quietly ate the game, and then consid- 
ering that bacon and greens were not wholesome threw them to the 
dogs, leaving the rest of the company dinnerless. They have got the 
gold themselves, and now they insist that the people must not use their 
own silver. . 
A PLENTY OF MONEY IN THE BANES, 

In this situation we are told that we do not need more money, and 
that there is a plenty of money in the banks.” I answer, first, that 
if this be so free-money coinage will not give us more money, for if 
there be no demand there will be no stimulus to supply. The illogi- 
cal status of compulsory coinage lies in the fact that it makes money 
whether it be wanted or not. But how is it shown that we do not need 
more money? One representative tells us that the abundance of money 
. in the country is practically demonstrated by the fact that millions 
are lying idle to-day with no prospect of early employment.“ And 
another says: ; 


At times during popan ear there has been a surplus of $64,000,000 over legal 
reserve in the natio frente in New York alone, and frequently call loans wero 
made as low as 2} per cent., and that money can be had on collateral from 
1 to 3 per cent, interest, 


The facts are truly stated, but I read very differently their demonstra- 
tion. Idle money, greedy for investment in this fresh young Republic, 
and finding no temptation; idle miners yearning for the pick and spade; 
idle workshops; idle manufactories; idle acres sunning themselves un- 
der the smiling heavens; idle bread and meat stored up without mar- 
ket suffering with so-called overproduction; idle workmen or half-paid 
workmen eager to toil or toiling with little recompense, and frenzied 
into almost revolutionary outbursts, Yes, capital idle, and labor idle. 
But, ‘‘All’s well,“ cries the sentinel; there's a plenty of money in the 
banks!” The doctor who finds his paticnt with cold, motionless limbs, 
and a bursting, apoplectic brain, might as well say, All's well; there's 
a plenty of blood inthe head.” The farmer, looking on parched fields, 
might as well be comforted by the assurance, There's a plenty of water 
in the ocean.” 

Yes, there is a plenty of idle dollars in the banks, and a plenty of 
fish in the sea, but how to get them out—that is the question. Give 
us good security and you can get it—surely you do not want it for noth- 
ing,“ says the ker. Yes, truly, well said; and I do not blame the 
banker for saying it. But here is the rub; by that contraction of the 
currency which followed war, by that contraction of the currency which 
occurred through European and American demonetization ofsilver, the 
prices of agricultural produce and of manufactured merchandise are 

tly reduced, the price of labor is held down, the price of property 
is held down, every thing is pressed downwards butdebt. Weareupon 
a reduced and falling market. The paradox is before us of a hungry 
world in the presence of so-called overproduction. Capital will not 
invest because it expects to buy cheaper aftera while, and timidly shrink- 
ing from its own venture prefers to ride on somebody else’s venture at 
almost any rate of interest. 

FALL IN PRICES AND VALUES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mulhall, writing in London in 1885, says: 

It may be said that £4 now will buy as much as £6 in 1866, the fall of prices 
bein; about 30 per cent., but as the United States in particular we find 
a fall of 46 per cent., namely: from 170to 91, which is greater than has occurred in 
any other country. (Mulhall on Prices, page 6.) 

Let free money stimulate prices, and Nonny poors stimulate enterprise 
and investment, and money will no longer hide in bank vaults. It is 
not rain in the clouds that refreshes the earth but the rain descending 
in fertilizing showers. It is not money in the banks that will renew 
industry but money flowing freely into the channels of commerce and 
agriculture. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR WILL NOT CHEAT THE LABORER BUT GIVE HIM WORK TO po- 

“You will cheat the laborer by paying him a cheap silver dollar,” 
says the gold advocate. Ah! how the monopolists labor to drag in the 
laborer to plead their cause. Verily, if Dives were among them now 
we might expect to hear him proclaim that he had always been the best 
friend of Lazarus. Silver has never hurt the laborer. When the prices 
of produce are high the labor that produces it is high. Cheap produce, 
cheap labor, is a proverb. When money is scarce produce is low. 
When money is plentiful produce is high. Therefore, to increase the 
price of produce plentiful money is essential; and with plentiful money 
comes increased price of labor and the employment of more labor. 

When did ever a laborer see the color of gold? It is the money of 
the rich, and it has free coinage. Silver is now the money of the poor; 
why not stop its coinage? The laborer gets the silver dollar now. 
What he wants is a chance to get more silver dollars, and he can not 
get them unless we allow them to be made. 

SILVER IN FELLOWSHIP WITH GOLD MAKES A MORE STABLE CURRENCY THAN 
EITHER METAL ALONE, 

We want a stable 3 and gold alone is the most stable, is 
another sophism. The silver dollar in conjunction with the gold dollar 
makes a more stable currency than either metal alone. They are like co- 
terminous ſoundations, each giving lateral poppers to the other. They 
arelike two wheels of a cart keeping the body level, and monometallism 
is like the bicycle, easily losing balance. In commodities we see the 
same principle illustrated as in the two moneys. If the crop of tea is 


small and that of coffee abundant people use coffee and keep down the 
exorbitant price of tea. If wheat is scarce and corn abundant people 
make bread of corn and reduce extravagant demands for wheat. If sil- 
ver is scarce and gold abundant, where both may become legal-tender 
money, the latter prevents stringency in the money market. And vice 
versa now, with gold diminishing in production, and going more largely 
into ee arts than silver, silver is ready to replace it and to keep down 
its value. d 

Take away silveras legal tender, and up goes the value of gold. Take 
away legal-tender capacity from gold, and down goes gold value and up 
goes silver value. Give the same legal-tender quality to both, and both 
are attracted to the equatorial line of the legal-tender function. 

Of the two metals, Cernuschi thinks silver less fluctuating than gold 
in value. Jevons says that between 1809 and 1849 gold rose in intrin- 
sic value 145 per cent. Then came the discoveries of gold in California 
and Australia; gold value fell, and Germany and Belgium demonetized 
gold. Then again, in later years apprehension of vast silver products 
in America caused war upon silver, and it was demonetized and declined 
in value. So it is that each metal is subject to fluctuation, and the 
greater stability is found in the balancing powers of the two together. 
This was the view of Rothschild and Baring; this the view of Hamilton 
and Jefferson; this the principle of our Constitution, and thisis the fun- 
damental idea of bimetallism. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR THE MOST HONEST OF ALL TIE DOLLAR FAMILY. 

And now I undertake tosay that the silver legal-tender dollar is not 
only an honest dollar, but, tried by the creeds wrongfully applied to 
condemn it, has been the only invariably honest dollar, and is now the 
most honest dollar of all the dollar family. The greenback note is a 
fiat dollar, pure and simple—the original American rag-baby. The 
national-bank note is the grandchild of the rag-baby, for it is a paper 
promise to pay a paper dollar, secured by a paper bond, which bond 
was originally payable in paper, and is now payable in either silveror 
gold. e trade-dollar is an impecunious tramp—a Japhet in search 
of a father; and the father is puzzled when thinking of his disinher- 
ited offspring to tell why it is that the interesting youth containing 378 
grains of pure metal in his constitution is ever cut out by his legal - tender 
brother of feebler build in a society that teaches that bullion value is 
the thing, not legal-tender. And the gold dollar is after all a cli 
dollar, shorn of its original proportions in 1834, and yet looking down 
derisively on the silver dollar and calling it ‘‘ dishonest.” 

Startled when the love-mad Moor muttered his foul suspicion that 
she was not honest,“ the gentle Desdemona turned toward him her 
innocent face, amazed, and said: Honest, my lord! What's honest?” 
I pray you, gentlemen, what is honest if this be not an honest dollar? 

Conceived in the Constitution, brought forth by the fathers of the Re- 
public, older by nearly three-score years and ten than its golden twin, 
and older still than the national-bank note or the greenback, counit of 
our valuations and copillar of our monetary system, nominated in our 
bonds and the legal redeemer of our paper circulation, real good, hard, 
shining money fashioned of a metal that has been money ever since 
dawning civilization learned the mechanism of exchange, and which 
beat gold in the race of value by 3 per cent. until it was denied its birth- 
right, the same unvarying dollar to-day that it was at its creation, sug- 
gested by Jefferson, recommended by Hamilton, approved by Washing- 
ton, and now, even now, holding up its head at par with gold and 
circulating as the money of the people—where in this wicked world can 
honesty be found if not within this circle of 371} grains of pure silver 
stamped with the emblems of our national faith and bearing pledge to 
all the millions that thirst for its possession that it is in absolute verity 
one dollar. 

-WHY NOT HAVE FREE COINAGE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR, 

The case is prima facie in favor of the free coinageof silver. Why not 
allow it? What reasons are there against it? 

(1) That it will put gold to a premium; (2) thatit will contract the 
currency; (3) that it will drive gold out of the country; (4) that it will 
subject us to a silver deluge; (5) that it will put us to the use of silver 
alone as currency; (6) and thatit will arrest the movement for an inter- 
national agreement for coinage at a common ratio—these are the chief 
reasons assigned. Are they points well taken? 7 

(1) WILL FREE SILVER COINAGE DRIVE GOLD TO A PREMIUM? 

First. Will free silver coinage drive gold toa premium? When the 
right of free coinage is given to silver bullion the value of the bullion 
will quickly rise to, or approximately to, the value of the dollar inte 
which it can be freely turned. Why? Because a new free use worth 
a dollar will be made for silver, and with the new use arises the new 
value which that use imparts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States well understood this prin- 
ciple when it declared in the legal-tender cases, 12 Wallace, 543, that 
it needed no argument to show that the value of things is in proportion 
to the uses to which they may be applied.” And this is conceded in 
the stronganti-silverspeech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS], 
who acknowledges that— 


The law of unlimited coinage would, by the creation of a new and highly prof. 
itable use for silver bullion, raise its gold price in this country and in Europe. 


When what is now 80 cents in silver bullion can freely turn to a dol- 
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lar at the Mint the bullion will be worth the dollar minus the cost of 
traffic and transportation. As silver bullion tends upward toward the 
value of gold bullion the latter will tend downward, because the two 
metals will share equally in that privilege of free coi which now 
being enjoyed by gold alone has given it the value which always follows 
monopoly and makes monopoly desired. The immediate tendency of 
free silver coinage is therefore to bring the two metalsin closer relations, 
toabbreviate the 20 percent. gap between them; andasgold can nowhere 
in Europe become money at a cheaper rate than it can in America, it is 
not likely it would be driven to premium, unless indeed spasmodically 
and briefly. 
(2) WILL FREE SILVER COINAGE CONTRACT THE CURRENCY? 

In the changed condition of free silver coinage contraction of our cur- 
rency is not one of the results to be seriously apprehended; and queer 
it is that the advocates of gold should claim in the same breath that 
we would lessen our volume’of currency by contraction, and at the 
same time produce a cheap 80-cent dollar. This isa contradiction, for 
the very evil to be apprehended from contraction is the evil of the dear 
dollar, low prices, and cheap labor. 

The 988 from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is alarmed 
lest we displace our six hundred millions of gold and have nothing but 
our less than three hundred millions of silver to go upon. 

In such an event— 

Says he— 

In such an event what is to become of the great debtor class of the country? 
Has any plan been 3 by which they can make one dollar do the work 
offour? Gentlemens! spac agri and reflect on this unless they intend to grind 
the face of the poor and these people to the dust of the earth, 

Withintheselinesisaconfession. Ifthe silver dollar will bea cheaper 
dollar than the gold, will the gentleman from South Carolina explain 
howit will be harder for the poor debtor class to get it? Does he really 
think that it will be harder to get a cheap thing thanadearone? Does 
he really think it will be harder to get eighty cents than a hundred? 
No, indeed. He abandons his cheap dollar, fiat dollar, and 80-cent dol- 
lar argument. Heabandonsall the outcry that silver will not circulate. 
And, answering the first half of his own speech by the other half, he 
changes front to rear and assails free-silver coinage from the standpoint 
a the silver dollar will be so dear that it will crush the debtor to 

tit! 
as is the patent fallacy of the arguments against silver. Itis for- 
gotten that if gold should in any event pass from circulation it will be 

ust in proportion as silver comes in, and on account of its coming in. 
t is forgotten that the increasing silver volume is the very thing that 
will drive away gold, if it be driven away. It is forgotten that if gold 
abroad and the price of silver bullion remains at 80 cents every t 
gold dollars that go will bring back the material of ten silver dollars. 
It is forgotten that if silver bullion and gold bullion go to par the gold 


dollars loses temptation to de and that if it goes every gold do 
will be replaced by a silver dollar. And that if any discrepancy remains 
in the value of the two metals, it will be a discrepancy that will in any 


event replace every retiring gold dollar with more than one incoming 
dollar of silver. It is forgotten that in no event can contraction of the 
currency ensue, unless spasmodically and briefly at worst; and while the 
gentleman from South Carolina is spprehending a drought, he forgets 
that the chief staple of the argument of his associates is that greatsilvery 
waves of ‘‘ teapots, spoons, and tankards’’ will break upon our shores and 
1 afreshet. And it is equally remarkable that while South Caro- 

is proving one day that the decrease of the money volume and the in- 
crease of the p ing power of money will ruin the poor, Massachu- 
setts the next day proves with equal clearness that such a thing is their 
salvation; and that both want to put down silver—the one because it 
will in his opinion contract the currency, and the other because he 
thinks it would indefinitely expand it. 

The fact is, the gold men are nota happy family. They answer each 
other’s speeches, and often answer their own before thi 
with them. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ApDAMs], on April 3, 
3 that high prices would ruin the laborer; while the gentleman 

m South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] had a little while before proved 
that it was gold alone that would keep up or create high prices for wheat 
and cotton—for the things the laborer eats and wears. 

(3) WILL SILVER COINAGE DRIVE GOLD OUT OF THE COUNTRY? 

Third. It is urged that free silver coinage will drive gold out of the 
country. We must take this prophecy with some of distrust. 
It is an old customer—a second edition of the old story that limited 
coinage would drive out gold. In 1878, when the Bland act was pro- 
posed for coining at least two millions’ worth of silver per month, the 
wise men of the counting-room and the forum were in hysterics. The 
business men, whom the able gentleman from New York [Mr. JAMES] 
considers the best guides, wrung their hands in trepidation. Bankers 
raised the danger-signal and cried ‘ruin ahead.“ Senator Howe re- 
lated that a Western town was black-listed and refused a loan because 
its people held silver meetings. A colleague [Mr. Bynum, of Indiana] 
reminds me that Senator Wadleigh declared that the cheap silver would 
drive away dear gold to other and more enlightened nations and leave 
us the debased and bulky metal which every progressive nation in Eu- 


get through | 


rope has ceased to coin, and which supplies the few and degraded wants 
of the poor, ignorant millions of Russia, China, India, and Mexico.“ and 
that Senator Matthews said it would keep out of circulation gold coin- 
age as effectually as if gold were prohibited by law.” 

Such were the prophecies, While yet fresh on the prophets’ lips they 
were refuted in many forms. - . 


THE RESULT OF THE BLAND ACT REPUTING THE PROPHECIES AND THE LESSON 
3 OF EXPERIENCE. 


The Bland act passed in February, 1878—behold the result ! 

1. We have coined since then $406,821,813.50 of gold right along- 
side with $222,885,261 of silver—nearly twice as much of gold as of 
silver, - 

2. We have imported since.then $183,508,431 of gold in excess of 
our exports. 

3. We have exported since then $68,230,256 of silver in excess of our 
imports, it being silver that has left us, not gold—the good money 
driving away what it pleases some to call bad money. 

4. Gold to the extent of eighty millions has gladly swapped itself for 
silver certificates, and was anxious to continue the swap until the 
‘Treasury Department stopped the process. 

5. The silver dollar has kept at par with the gold dollar even in the 
purchase of gold bullion. 5 

6. Our present situation contrasted with that of 1878 shows this re- 
sult in the volume of our metallic currency: 


| Gold. Silver, Total. 
January 1, 1888. .. . .. . . . ... . . $003, 810,148 | $293, 293,872 | $847,104, 020 
T 247, 429,570 | 80, 352, 328 327, 


| 906, 880,578 | 212, 941,544 | 519,322, 122 


Showing a net gain of $306,380,578 gold, $212,941,544 of silver, and 
a total of $519,322,122 in metallic circulation, whereas during the six 
years preceding the Bland act (in five of which silver was ostracised) 
our country had lost by exportation $123,754,210 of gold and $109,- 
010,360 of silver. (Tables C and D, appended.) 

Secretary Sherman in the fall of 1878 urged that soon as our silver 
coinage should reach $50,000,000 it should be stopped. (Report of 
1878, page 17.) But we did not stop. On flowed the silver from the 
Mint; in flowed the gold from abroad; and now, with $553,810,148 of 
gold, and $212,941,328 of silver, and a considerable subsidiary coinage, 
we have the President candidly conceding that— 


‘There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause uneasiness; 
and the whole amount coined and now on hand might, after a time, be absorbed 
by the ple without apprehension; but it is a ceaseless stream that threatens 
to overflow the land which causes fear and uncertainty, 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE PROFESSIONAL ECONOMISTS AND THE PROPHETS, 
These results, so utterly contradicting the theories of professional po- 
litical economists, of our official guides, of financial experts and teach- 
ers, and of political leaders who represented a large school of thinkers, 
at least warns us that the learned and great who strive for monopoly of 
gold have not yet gotten a patent right tomonopoly of wisdom. Many 
of them, I doubt not, were sincere and honest in their predictions; but 
whatever their animus there must be some great currents of influence 
at work that escaped their detection, some laws that they did not recog- 
nize, some facts not embraced in the scope of their vision. Be this as 
it may, we can not look for guidance to the prolific parents of so many 
and of such prodigious errors. Of necessity we must think out and act 
out our own salvation, for the sign-boards are all down, the divining rods 
are broken, and we must blaze our own paths in this wilderness of con- 
tention, remembering that— 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In minds replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. ’ 
WHAT IF BALANCE OF TRADE AGAINST US TAKE GOLD AWAY FROM US? 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] is alarmed lest if 
we coin silver freely gold should flow away from us on the ebb tide 
of failing exchange. Undoubtedly gold will leave us if werlose the 
favorable balance of trade with gold-standard nations; but this must 
inevitably happen whether we coin silver or not. It is an independent 
fact which suspension of silver coinage could not prevent, ae which 
free silver coinage can not produce. The balance of trade with China 
is $10,000,000 per annum against us, and, China being a silver nation, 
silvercan paythat balance. But if our balances with England and Ger- 
many, which are gold-using nations, should be in their fawer nothing 
could keep our gold from going away to pay them. 
ADVERSE BALANCE OF TRADE TOOK GOLD FROM US FROM 1820 To 1834. 
And here let me call attention to the fact that it was an adverse trade 
balance with England, which had just adopted the single gold stand- 
ard, that took gold away from us from 1820 to 1834; not the Gresham 
law, as the gold monometallists have argued. I can find no recognition 
of this fact by even so able an author as Laughlin; and the failure to 
remark it shows how political economists overlook sometimes the true 
causes of events. I have obtained from the Bureau of Statistics a table 
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which demonstrates my assertion, and I commend it to the perusal of 

our opponents. 

Statement showing the exports from and the imports into the United States 
to and from Great Britain and Ireland during the years ending Septem- 

ber 30, 1821 to 1834, inclusive. 
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983, 858 | $1,933,858 | $648, 212 
790, 218 "796,218 | 107,889 
365,632 385,632 2090, 
312.112 312,112 151,002 
303,266 | 303, 266 86, 
572,533 | 698,075 | 122/216 
190,101 | 200,101 34,611 
309, 775 22 20,972 
613,833 | 613, 39, 826 
112.29 132,888 144.231 
ies. 112 2% | 1,9881774 | "88039 
: w| 244 32) 408 
3 270 270 | 5,809,513 


WHAT WILL FILL THE GAP IF ADVERSE TRADE BALANCE TAKES GOLD FROM Us? 


More importantis it to inquire now what will fill the gap if ‘‘ the ebb 
tide of failing exchange takes gold from us? 

With the greenbacks at a volume, and with the national-bank 
currency already on the ebb tide of retirement, what would follow if 
there be nothing to fill it? A tight money market, a contracted cur- 
rency, a wreck of industry, the protest of debts, panic, bankruptcy, ruin. 

In such event of balances of trade against us there would arise the very 
contingency in which the double standard gives stability to currency. 
In such event silver, and silver alone, could come to the rescue and save 
the land from scenes of destitution; perhaps from scenes the like of which 
were not long since witnessed in Pittsburgh, and are now threatening 
in Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and Missouri. 

THE GRESHAM LAW AND SOME OTHER LAWS—CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL 
FORCES OPERATING ON MONEY. 

Suppose, however, that the balance of foreign trade continues in our 
favor, what then will take gold away from us? Certainly it will not 
gratuitously. Perhaps it may be To some extent it is al- 
ready hoarded. But hearded money is not lost money. It is like a 
reserve corps on a field of battle, ever ready to come into action if ne- 
cessity arises. The hoarded money of the French peasant saved France 
from the German grip. 

But the Gresham law, so called, will carry it off, it is said. What is 
the Gresham law? Nothing but the , explained by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, founder of the royal exchange, of bad money to drive out 
good’ money; of the inferior to expel the superior currency. Gentle- 
men speak of it here as if it were the one inexorable and inflexible 
law in which finance lives, moves, and has its being. But it is a mere 
tendency, subject to the counteracting influences of other tendencies, 
subject to be repelled by countervailing forces. It was a saying of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau that we seldom observe once things which 
ha many times daily.” 

any times daily he that hath eyes to see can see that the Gresham 
law is now in our own country countervailed and intercepted from oper- 
ation upon four different species of currency. Gold is our best money, 
that I concede, and here is gold to the extent of over five hundred mill- 
ions in eirsalation at par, while the inferior moneys—(1) silver of 371} 
grains to the extent of over two hundred millions, (2) greenbacks of no 
grains to the extentof three hundred and forty-six millions, (3) national- 
bank notes of no grains to the extent of three hundred and fifteen mill- 
ions, and (4) subsidiary coinage of 359.6 grains to the extent of seventy- 
five millions, in all nearly one thousand millions of inferior m —are 
not driving the superior gold away but attracting it in a continuous 
stream toourshores.. Where is your Gresham law? Evidently its force 
is tive and counteracted by some superior force. Evidently the 
centripetal tendency of the superior money to seek retirement or a for- 


eign market under the Gresham law has some centripetal and stronger 
power overwhelming it. Evidently there are other laws than those 
promulgated by Gresham. What are they? Are there not laws of 


money- 
1. That it tends to the place which offers safest investment at highest 


t. 

2. That legal-tender equality of moneys tends to keep the different 
kinds at par. 

3. That as long as the volume of taxation by which the inferior species 
may be used as effectually as the superior, the volume of debt which 
the inferior may pay, are sufficient to keep money in high demand for 
tax and debt payment, the difference in intrinsic ‘values is submerged 
in tax and debt paying equality. 

These are laws of money, and they have buried the Gresham law out 
of sight in the United States, and in France also. 

FORCES THAT TEND TO KEEP ALL OUR MQNEY AT HOME AND AT PAR. 

We have a powerful centripetal force in this country so far overlooked 
or little noticed in this debate, a home-keeping money forcé that holds 
on to money as the loadstone to the metallic particles that touch it, and 
a par-making money force that lifts even the worthless paper, valueless 
in itself as the sere and yellow leaf” of autumn, up to the value-level 
of the yellow gold. Gentlemen in this debate have regarded money 
in its two functions as (1) standard of valuations and (2) medium of 
exchange as if this brief analysis exhausted its functions. It has a third 
function —legal- tender capacity to pay debts and taxes. 

LEGAL-TENDER CAPACITY THE ONLY ABSOLUTE VALUE OF MONEY. . 

This third function gives to money its only absolute value. With- 
out it money has only relative value. That is to say, without it what 
can you do with a dollar? You can not eat it or drink it or wear it, 
nor can you get anything for it unless somebody else consents to part 
with their property or labor for it. As standard of value it can not help 
you by your will alone. As medium of exchange it can not help you 
by your will alone, for even as to gold it takes two to make a bargain. 
But there is one thing that you can do with it by your will alone—you 
can pay a dollar of debt with a dollar, you can extinguish a dollar of 


‘ais taxes with it, and this is money’s sole absolute value. - 


There follows this principle that the whole volume of debt and taxes 
in any country constitutes a redemption agency for every dollar, and 
every tax-gatherer and every creditor is a redemption agent. 

We pay annually to the Federal Government in taxes some $300,- 
000,000, and over that amount to the States and their municipal sub- 
divisions. In 1880 the tax of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States was $12.59, and in 1885 it was $11.45 per capita. 
The following table tells its own story: 


Statement showing the amount of taxation, State and Federal, in the United 
States in the year ended June, 1880; also the average tax per head of the 
population in that year. 


Amount ot re- Per cent- 
Sources. ceipts or tax- 3 opare tothe 
ation. 8 whole. 
Federal: 
Customs receipts... . s.s.s. 
Internal revenue. — ae 
Other sources 


Federal—from all sources. 
State and municipal, 

per capita (same as in 1880) 
Dots 


PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN’S THEORY AND ITS PROPER SCOPE, 


And I shall refer to a distinguished authority to explain the signifi- 
cance this table possesses. Professor Laughlin, of Harvard Ne 
has written a very able work on bimetallism. It is recognized as such, 
and its author is not an advocate of free silver coinage. But he gives his 
views clearly and strongly, and here is what he says as to the Bland 
act: 


Another fact which maintains the silver dollar at par with gold, and which is 
of considerable im ce, arises from the p: n of the act which author- 
izes the issue of silver certificates. Any person having not less than ten of the 
Bland dollars may deposit them with any assistant treasurer and receive there- 
for a certificate which, in size and appearance, closely resembles a United States. 
note. The important consideration, however (and, to my mind, one of the most 
important provisions of the act), is that ce in the words of the 
statute, “shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues.” 

This is a species of daily redemption of the silver dollar; for as gold has hith- 
erto been required (as it was du and since the war) in payment of customs 
now that silver dollars are receivable equally with gold for that purpose they 
must remain at par with gold until there is forced upon the circulation more 
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for such uses. If silver dollars alone had been made receiva- 


ht and inconvenience in Jane ts 
would have restricted their use, but the silver certificates remove Jpjections 
based merely on their weight. 

So long; ore 

Significantly he adds: 

So long, therefore, as the silver dollars which get out of the United State 
Treasury are in aou sufficient to only the needs caused by the abs 
small notes, and the sums demanded to pay customs and taxes, there is 
no feason why they should depreciate in value any more than the silver subsid- 
iary coins ahould depreciate, —-— by Laughlin, page 206. 

The Professor is not quite broad enough in his view. He should have 
added that private debt-paying is just as efficient a redemption of the 
dollar to its holder as public debt-paying, for therein the holder gets 
its par value. 

And it follows on his own principle that as long as the silver dollars 
are in quantity sufficient to satisfy only the needs caused by the absence 
ol small notes, and the sums demanded to pay customs, Federal taxes, 
State taxes, municipal taxes, and public and private debts outstand- 
ing, there is no reason why they should depreciate in value. 


THE LESSON TAUGHT BY FRANCE. 


France realizes this to-day with her nine hundred millions of gold, 
and her six hundred millions of silver at 15} ratio, all at par—the gold 
kept at home and the silver kept at par by the vast French debts. 
And here is America, with a greater population 1 resources, 
and eighteen times more territory, shivering with solicitude with not 
half as much 16- ratio silver in circulation, and with not two-thirds the 
amount of gold. France has taught us another lesson. Gerty 
stripped her of one thousand millions of gold and went to a gold - 
ard. France had little but silver to stick to, and stuck toit. With 
what result? Germany has now but 000 of gold to the nine 
hundred millions of France, and but $214,000,000 of silver to France’s 
$600,000,000. So it will be seen that the French silver has drained 
Germany even of her gold. And Gresham is as much out in the cold 
in France as he is here. 

4. ARE WE IN DANGER OF A SILVER DELUGE? AND DID EVER A COUNTRY PER- 
ISH OR PINE FROM INUNDATION OF EITHER OF THE PRECIOUS METALS? 

Fourth. Some gentlemen apprehend a silver deluge if we coin silver 
freely. = 

In the long list of nations bankrupted, revolutionized, or ruined, I 
search history in vain for the name of one that was drowned in an in- 
undation of either of the precious metals. Has anybody here ever heard 
of such a nation? The Roman Empire, as Alison thinks, went down 
for the want of them, but where was the land, em or republic that 
was ruined by either a gold or a silver deluge? I 
deriding the poor old confederate note the other day and comparing it 
tothesilverdollar. It made me prick my ears, for my reminiscences had 
led me to believe that it was the remoteness of that note from the hope 
of ever getting in sight of a solid dollar that remitted it to the tomb of 
the Capulets,’’ and notits similitude thereto. And it was also my im- 
pression that a certain flat? dollar, commonly called greenback, had 
something to do with it. But let it rest. There was not enough silver 
in the confederacy to tinge its edges— 

NO INUNDATING FOUNTAIN OF SILVER LIKELY TO SPRING FROM THE MINES. 


But where, let me ask, is the silver deluge to come from? Silver 
does not grow on trees or fall upon the earth from cloudland. It de- 
scends not mysteriously, like manna, nor have we here a Moses 
to smite, or a Horeb’s rock to be smitten, for its gushing fountains. 
Brain and brawn must delve for it; in the sweat of man’s 
the toil of his hands it comes forth from earth’s recesses. 

The world’s output of silver in 1884 was $115,147,878, of which 
$90,039,443 was coined. Of gold there was produced $95,292,369, and 
$99,459,240 of gold was coined. 

It is estimated at the Mint that thirty-five millions of silver and 
ninety-five millions of gold areannually consumed in the arts. So that 
out of the annual product there is no gold left to sustain the world’s 
coinage of one hundred millions; and but eighty millions of silver left 
to sustain a coinage of ninety millions. X 

THE WORLD OUTSIDE OF AMERICA NOW DRAWING ON ITS SILVER RESERVES, 


There can then beno fountains of silverin the earth yet found which 
are likely to inundate us; and obviously too the world outside of Amer- 
icais even now drawing on its silver reserves in whatever form they exist. 
Our danger does not threaten in the form of a silver freshet, but in the 
form of 4 gold drought. While we sent abroad last year to meet the 
demands of foreign markets seventeen millions of silver in excess of im- 
ports, our neighbor, Mexico, produced twenty-nine millions, coined 
twenty millions, and exported thirty-one millions (see report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint, page 46), while she imported practically no silver, 
showing the tendency of the silver stream eastward. Nor was this an 
exceptionaltendency. During a period of twenty-three years India and 
China absorbed three hundred and eighty millions of silver, or sixteen 
and a half millions per annum, say 42,000 tons in twenty-three years. 
In the same interval the world produced 44,000 tons, from which, deduct- 
ing 3,000 for wear and tear, the net product was 41,000 tons. Thus it 
appears (as calculated by Mulhall) that India and China alone have 


row and in 


one gentleman | tap 


taken since 1860 more than the total product of the mines. And the 
absorption still continues. 


NO INUNDATION OF SILVER LIKELY TO COME FROM THE COINED SILVER OF OTHER 
NATIONS, 


It is not at all likely that silver will flow to us from the coined silver 
of other nations for the simple reason that it would have to pay a 
premium to convert itself into our dollars. It requires more silver to 
make money in the United States than in any country of Europe, and 
those who call our coin light weight’ forget that it is heavier weight 
than the silyer legal-tender gold-par coin of any E or Eastern 
nation. British India has $1,125,000 of legal-tender silver, and Euro- 
pean nations have $954, 880, 000 of legal-tender silver; and Great Britain 
has nearly a hundred million of subsidiary silver coin. This vast 
bulk of over two thousand millions of silver is coined at a ratio to gold 
Jess than that of our own silver dollar. The total silver money of the 
world in 1883 was $2,754,611,080, as reported by the Director of the 
Mint, and since then over $200,000,000 has been coined, Mexico alone 
coins it at a higher ratio to gold than the United States. 

The Latin Union has in legal-tender silver coin: France, $520,567,- 
800; Belgium, $51,378,200; Italy, $36,837,200; Switzerland, $9,694,000, 
and Greece (estimated), $2,000,000—over six hundred millions—all 
coined at the ratio of 15} to 1 of gold. Germany coined in marks the 
equivalent of $114,319,000, in 1884, at lower rates than ours—I to 13. 
Great Britain had in circulation in 1885 $96,731,420, coined at the ratio 
of 1 to 14. (As to ratios of coinage see appended Table E.) 

The $954,000,000 of European silver coin could not convert itself into 
our silver dollar without a loss of about 3 per cent. in monetary value, 
or of about $29,000,000. The silver deluge is not likely then to come 
upon us from this quarter. 


WHERE MAY THE SILVER DELUGE COME FROM? 


Where, then, let us ask, is the silver deluge to come from? The Ger- 
man dump“ is ended, the demonetized silver has been scattered, the 
depressing er is well-nigh done. It must come from the world’s 
old stock of silver, if at all—from the old teapots, spoons, and tank- 
ards which fi in the evil forebodings of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Governor Lona] as if they were! gorgons, hydras, and 
chimeras dire.“ In 1850 the world’s stock of silver was thirty times 
the weight of its stock of gold, whereas it is now but nineteen times. 
And while no one can say that the terrible ‘‘ teapots, spoons, and tank- 
ards” will not invade us, is it not reasonable to calculate that while 
the world outside of America is now and has long been using up the 
old silver stock there is not such a vast basin or reservoir anywhere on 
as to break forth upon us in fatal and uncontrollable waves. 
Undoubtedly there would be a great tendency of foreign silver to 
America if silver bullion in London remained at 80 per cent. discount. 
But with the price raised in America it would rise everywhere; and 
with the rising price there would be a changed condition, tending to 
check rather than to stimulate the stream in this direction. Certainly, 
however, we would be with free-silver coinage open to the vast increase 
of our silver money. We might coin fifty millions, perhaps more, per 
annum. Gold might, and probably would, in considerable amounts go 
abroad to purchase silver; our American mines would be stimulated, , 
flush silver times would come, we might in a few years have one thou- 
sand millions of silver dollars, and in anticipation we must squarely 
face the problem. What then? 


(5) WILL WE BE THROWN UPON A SILVER SCHEDULE? IF SO, WHAT THENT 


With a flush stream of silver money these are the natural results to 
be anticipated: 

1. Rising prices of commodities, and of all products of agriculture 
and manufacture. 

2. The utility of silver as one of the resources for the redemption of 
our prodigious sum of public and private debts being established, its 
value would be ently lifted to the par of the dollar. 

3. Gold would not command a premium if operated upon only by 
domestic infinences. We produce but thirty millions of gold per an- 
num and a third more of silyer, and part of the gold would probably 
continue to go into coi side by side with silver as it does now. 

4. There would probably be a foreign demand for gold to 
silver bullion, and some gold would go away on that mission; but with 
stimulated enterprise and industry in America and rising prices much 
would stay to buy silver bullion here and for investments, and to meet 
gold obligations of individuals and corporations to their creditors, 

5. Gold would not be likely to go abroad for coinage purposes in any 
considerable amounts, because gold can be made money in America at 
a cheaper rate than at any European mint. But as no European mint 
is freely open to silver, and many mints are freely open to gold, silver 
has not the free competition with gold abroad as it would have here. 
Hence some gold might go abroad for coinage purposes. 

6. If the United States conclude to pay its creditors in silver coin, 
as we have unquestionable right to do, there is not a bond that would 
not get a better medium in payment than the original contract called 
for, nor one that could by any reasonable possibility fall below par value. 
Therefore public credit could not suffer either in name or substance. I 
have no sympathy with that pseudo and pharisaical morality that in the 
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name of public credit would pay more than is due to the powerful, and 
deny what is their due to the masses. It is unmanly and unrepublican. 

7. If the United States preferred to continue to pay its bondholders 
in gold we could better afford to do it, even paying a premium for the 
gold, than to deny to this silver-producing and debt-ridden people the 
right to coin silver for their general uses, The disadvantage of refusal 
to let silver become money is greater than that of paying the few mill- 
ions that would at the worst be needful to pay the bonds in gold. 

These seem to me to be reasonable speculations, But the fate of the 
financial prophets of this generation warns me against dogmatism. 
Prophecy is not one of the exact sciences. Itis the unexpected that 
happens in financial politics as well as in all other phases of political 
projection. And as we must forecast the worst, the worst anticipation 
of the enemies of silver is that the United States would become the 
user of but one metal as money, and that metal would be silver. Hence 
it is said that we who uphold free silver coinage are at heart silver mono- 
metallists. 


WHAT IP WE BECOME THE USER OF SILVER AS OUR SOLE METAL MONEY DN 
DANGER OF MONOMETALLISM, 


Confronting the possibility of being thrown to the use of silver as our 
sole metal money, we ask what then? First it may be replied that 
were this to happen it would not make the United States a monometal- 
lic nation, nor those of us who are for free silver monometallists. Bi- 
metallism consists in the freedom of coinage of both metals and the 
free use of either or both as money, as circumstances dictate. The 
transient use of one only does not eliminate bimetallism nor destroy 
its benefits; nor is it by any means the frightful evil which some would 
have us believe. 

With free coinage laws the United States was on the sole-silver sched- 
ule from 1820 to 1834; and thereafter for a while on the sole gold 
schedule. 

During neither period did we retrograde as a nation. By far the 
largest portion of the world’s inhabitants are to-day operating on the 
silver basis—no less than some eight hundred millions of people. And 
let no one suppose that if we were to run temporarily on silver alone 

we would suffer the stringency and instability of monometallism. Our 
mint would be open to free coinage of gold; our mines to free digging 
for gold; our ports to free entry of gold. The first touch of stringency 
would start mine, mint, and incoming ship to give us gold. The gold 
reserves would rush to the re-enforcement of silver. With free bime- 
tallic laws upon our statute-books, we would remain within the pale 
of bimetallic forces and bimetallic beneficence. 

THE SILVER DELUGE A BUGBEAR, 

The upshot of it is, that if we prospered with gold and silver in easy 
relations gold would stay with us, and if, at the worst, gold went away 
silver would more than replace it, in an appreciated form, and gold 
would return if there were need forit. Thesilver-deluge delusion then 
should have no terrors for us. Would indeed that such a deluge could 
come, and would come quickly; that the fountains of the silver deep 
would break upon us, and that the windows of the silver heavens would 
open! Howthe parched debt-ridden earth would drink the refreshing 
showers! How nature would clap her hands with joy! Find us the 
Jand that was ever submerged in such e and methinks you will 
find the graves of men who were choked to death with butter. It is a 
bugbear—this silver deluge—‘‘to fright the souls of fearful adver- 
saries; no more, 


THE COINAGE OF SILVER NECESSARY TO MEASURE RELATIVE VALUES OF GOLD 
AND SILVER, 


At the least it may be claimed indisputably that the free coinage of 
silver by the United States will disclose the true relations of the two 
metals. And if it be true that there is a gap between their bullion 
values at the present ratio of 16 to 1, free coinage will show how broad 
that gap is. It is folly now to talk of bringing gold and silver bullion in 
perfect parity by putting more silver in the dollar, because you measure 
the gold bullion as appreciated by the free coinage of leading nations, 
and measure silver while denied a status on the same plane. A dwarf 
on the shoulders sts pen may be higher than the giant himself. The 
two metals must s as nearly as we can make them stand on the same 
level before their relative measurement can be made. And the first step 
to the restoration of bimetallism is to admit silver to free coinage and 
then deal with the discrepancies in bullion values, if such discrepancies 
still appear. 

(6) WILL FREE SILVER COINAGE IN THE UNITED STATES RETARD AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT FOR COINAGE AT A COMMON RATIO WITH GOLD? 

The great objective point of sincere bimetallists is to secure the free 
coinage of silver by leading nations at a common ratio with gold, thus 
restoring silver to its place in the money kingdon. Some of them argue 
that if the United States continues to coin compulsorily under the Bland 
act it will retard progress to the end in view, and that if free coinage 
is authorized it will be fatal to the hoped-for international ent. 
Such men as Cernuschi, in France, and S. Dana Horton, in the United 
States, thus argue; and the theory of this view was recently presented 
to us with conspicuous ability by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
JAMES]. His speech, I am frank to say, contains a powerful argument 
against this bill; but I do not think the reasons set forth are by any 
means unanswerable. 


The gist of it is that sentiment in Europe is crystallizing for the res- 
toration of silver; that the agriculturists of Germany are moving for it; 
that statesmen and thinkers in England, France, and other countries, 
aswell as the industrial classes, are doing likewise; and that if we con- 
tinue to coin at 16 to 1 while the European ratio is 15} to 1 we will re- 
tard international agreement in two ways: First, by giving Europe a 
market for surplus silver, and, second, by increasing the body of metal 
money which is on a different scale from that fixed in France and other 
countries. If, it is contended, we will stop coining and wait for a 
“hands all round ” silver movement, a European glut of silver bullion 
will be created; it will find no outlet, and a money drought will ere 
long force Europe to terms. All this is plausible, I may say cogent, ‘ 
but I think it is outweighed by many momentous considerations. 


(1) SUSPENSION OF COINAGE WILL FURTHER DEPRECIATE SILVER. 

If we stop silver coinage silver will be further depreciated. So Mul- 
hall thinks, and so think the best minds that have dealt with this sub- 
ject. So, also, ience teaches. Defeat silver here, and while the 
practical effect will be to lower its price the moral effect will be to dis- 
courage bimetallism and give a victory to the gold monometallists the 
world over. Whatever appreciates silver tends to its remonetization. 
Is it not more likely that if we appreciate it by free coinage other na- 
tions will follow our example than if we follow their example in de- 
monetizing and kicking it out? The gold monometallists see this and 
they are all for suspension of silver coinage. 

(2) INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT TOO VAGUE AND INDEFINITE, 

The hope of international agreement is too vague, indefinite, and 
distant. Great bodies move slowly. To move groups of nations with- 
out affinities requires tremendous leverage, and must be the work of 
years. Their jealousies and rivalries impede all efforts at unanimity. 

(8) INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES HAVE TWICE FAILED, 

We had an international conference in Paris in 1878 to promote an 
international agreement—a conference recommended by the Bland bill— 
and were ably represented by Reuben E. Fenton of New York, William 
S. Groesbeck of Ohio, Francis A. Walker of Massachusetts, and S. Dana 
Horton of Ohio. It accumulated much learning on the subject; it de- 
bated like the House of Representatives in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and it ended in discussion. 

There was another international conference in Paris for the same pur- 
pose in 1881, and we were there represented by William M. Evarts, 
Allen G. Thurman, Timothy O. Howe, and S. Dana Horton; and the 
second conference was, in effect, the duplicate of the first. 

Eight years have rolled by, and now we are told to wait and have an- 
otherconference. What other nations are asking ſor it? Whois working 
for it here? When will it come about? What guarantee is there of its 
success? Meanwhile our interests are suffering. And while it is true 
that sentiment is increasing in favor of silver it is also true that popular 
sentiment never was against it, and that the money monarchs of Europe 
and America are adepts in repressing sentiment and postponing its re- 
sults. 

(4) THE DIFFICULTY NOT LESSENED BY DELAY. 

But, it is answered, the European ratio is generally 15} to 1, while 
ours is 16 to 1; and if we keep making dollars at our ratio we will find 
itso much more difficult to get to a common ratio. It can not become 
any more difficult than it is now. We have tried it twice without free 
coinage, why not try it once with free coinage? If we come to an in- 
ternational agreement it is pose argued that we must adopt the 
prevailing European ratio of 15} to 1. 

This being so, let me ask is it likely that when our adversaries in the 
United States are insisting on putting more silver in the dollar they 
will come to us when we propose in conjunction with others to put less 
and turn our dollar of 371.25 grains into a light-weight dollar of 359.91 
grains? Were that proposi tion made, we might anticipate a cry from 
the gold men that would rival the voice of Bedlam. Nor would it be 
without an element of justice. We would have to cheapen the silver dol- 
lar and give our creditors less than that piece of silver of a prescribed 
quantity and quality that we con to pay them. Nothing but 
necessity could justify such an act. Furthermore, if we are waiting to 
get down to the European silver ratio, we are waiting for an event that 
will be more likely to precipitate silver to us than will coinage at our 
present ratio. European coins could then turn into American coins 
without loss, and without cost save that of transportation, whereas now 
they must pay that cost and pad themselves with 3 per cent. more of 
silver. 

(5) NO SUCII THING AS INTERNATIONAL MONEY; WE CAN NOT AFFORD TO WAIT 
FOR IT OR ITS APPROXIMATE. ’ 

We can not afford to wait until ‘“‘ to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, creeps in its petty pace from day to day,“ from year to year, 
from decade to decade, from generation to generation, for that new de- 
parture which involves many complexities, disturbs local customs, and 
is confronted with many difficulties. Civilization has as yet evolved 
no international money, and the coins of one nation circulate but little 
in another; and international agreement has no existence save among 
small groups of nations. English gold coin is 916 fine; Egyptian, 875; 
Austrian, 986; French, German, and American, 900. When internationa 
agreement comes it will be far-reaching, and in the fullness of time I 
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doubt not it will come. And I believe that the universal coin will be- 
come the first link in the formation of that universal nation that has 
been dreamed of by the dreamers of great dreams. But we can not 
wait ſor it or its germ, and I fear that to do so would imitate somewhat 
the example of the swain who sat by the side of the stream waiting for 
it to flow by. 


NOW IS THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Here and now is the opportunity of the United States. While Eu- 
rope is wrestling over gold, suffering from the banishment of silver, and 
far more seriously threatened than we are by labor dissensions, strikes, 
anarchism, and revolution; while standing armies are as ever eating at 
her vitals, and the spirit of money caste is, as it supposes, fortifying it- 
self behind gold monometallism, ours is the opportunity to seize upon 
the ee depreciated silver, and by commanding it in such free 
and unlimited quantities as we desire to restore its value and appro- 
p to ourselves the greater part of that value so restored. i 

uropean nations rejecting silver when it was at a premium above gold 
made a corner in gold. We, reversing their example, may make a 
corner in silver and at the same time protect ourselves from ihe re- 
actionary evils of monometallism which they suffered by preserving in 
15 force our bimetallic laws for the free coinage of gold as well as 

ver. 


Let us not be deterred by the appeal to vain pride that we will rank | per! 


ourselves with India and the heathen Chinee. This movement can 


not be belittled by such rhetoric. The heathen Chinee, nearly four | Gres 


hundred million strong, is at least able with his sole silver basis to draw 
an annual tribute of $10,000,000 from our boasted so-called gold unit’? 
enlightenment, The balance of trade is to that extent in his favor; 
and the heathen Chinee is quietly putting our money in his purse 


while we are boasting of our superior enlightenment, and of our superior 


knowledge of the game he does not understand.“ India, with her 
silver rupees, is building railroads, opening new cotton and wheat fields, 
and the men of the South and of the great grain-growing West behold 
her gigantic shadow. already looming up over their Eastern markets. 

We should copy England’s independence, not her special acts fitted 
to her own condition. Nor let us fancy that we would be doing a great 
thing in imitating, as some would have us do, such foremost nations as 
England with their finances based on gold. England is acting accord- 
ing to her situation and the genius of her institutions. Let us consider 
ours. England founds her prosperity on money caste and conquest, 
on monopoly and the bayonet. We seek to establish ours on liberty, 
equality, and eee e up; not repressing, the popular inter- 
ests and aspirations. England is a creditor nation, drawing into her 
coffers annually $500,000,000 from her carrying trade and from foreign 
investments, 

Ours is a debtor nation in the reverse attitude. England does not pro- 
duce silver, while we produce more each year than all the nations of 
Europe put together. Think you if England were situated as we are 
se would listen to such pleas as we have made to us; that she would 
spurn the money metal stored in her own mines and pay tribute to 
other nations in copying their schemes of self- izement? No; 
she would rather make herself a silver monometallist nation and bring 
other nations to her silver footstool. The independence of her states- 
manship, its bold, self-reliant, self-assertive, far-reaching spirit—this 
has made her great, And this is what I would have the United States 
toimitate; not the shapes of policy which subserve English interests, but 
which would be futile if not fatal if pursued as to our own. And as 


England is commended to us by some of our friends on the other side 
of the House, Iam tempted to ask, What England do they refer to? 
When I studied geography there was but one England, but in this de- 
bate at least two Englands have come in view. To which do they re- 
fer; the England whose people are withering, and whose pauper labor, 
as they paint it, isstarving, dying, rotting and rioting under the curses 
of free trade,” or the merry England happy and prosperous as in the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth“ enrobed in yellow gold? Imitate 
England? Indeed! Behold a new song is in the mouth of New Eng- 
land, which would have us protect everything she manufactures against 
free-trade Old England, but would have us also imitate that same Old 
England in sticking close to gold albeit we do not thereby protect, 
but throw to the dogs those bounteous provisions of silver which Prov- 
idence has stored up for us. 


AN AMERICAN POLICY AND FREY SILVER MONEY NEEDED. 


England boldly launched forth in 1816, alone among the great na- 
tions, u the single gold standard. She did not say wait,“ but 
acted, We may with greater safety and conservatism preserve our free- 
gold coinage, and launch forth, without waiting for others, upon free- 
silver coi 

Nothing but the combined greed and timidity of capital restrains the 
iment. But if Columbus had been a great capitalist he would 
never have discovered America; and if we listen solely to the voices of 
t capitalists we will never save it from monopoly and money rule. 
England hasan English policy. What we need is an American policy 
equally independent. Macaulay has said in a fine essay that the way 
for governments to treat peoples struggling for liberty is to give them 
more liberty. It is with the moneys of peoples in some respects as 
with themselves. 

_ Restrictions create false conditions, which defy analysis, refute proph- 
ecy, and confound the wisdom of the wise. Restrictions upon silver 
coinage are now by almost universal acknowledgment the most potent 
causes of financial eee in Europe and America alike. To give 
free play to natural laws, to give greater liberty to money, is the first step 
of the renovating and remolding process. I am, therefore, for the free 
coinage of silver, and for the application of the philosophical principle 
which Jevons enunciates in the conclusion of his able work on the 
Mechanism of Exchange, by saying: 

The only method of regulating the amount of the currency is to leave it at 

freedom to late itself. Money must find its own level like water, 


and flow in and out of a country according to fluctuations of commerce, which 
no government can foresee or prevent. 


That we will encounter difficulties in carrying out this great move- 
ment I do not question. When great wrongs have been done and great 
errors committed there is always difficulty in righting them. But with 
free coinage of silver established we will know how to measure the diffi- 
culty and how to deal with it. When we were but three millions of 
feeble folk, with little store of iron, lead, silver, or gold, we did not hesi- 
tate to grapple with British power, with a result of which the world has 
taken notice. Nowthat we are nearly sixty millions of the strongest and 
richest and most hopeful and high-spirited of all the peoples of the 
earth, I for one do not feel that we should shrink from the contest with 
England and her allies for the restoration and ascendancy of that metal 
with which our interests are identified. Iwould welcome the encounter, 
not evade it, and I have confidence that the resources, the genius, and 
the courage of America are equal to its successful issue. 


APPENDIX. 
TABLE B.—Showing the world’s annual product of silver and gold. 
| 1892. | 1883, 1881. 
Countries. 4 rm f $ 
Gold. | Silver. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 

$46, 200, 000 800, 000 
323, 427 8 000 
$9,418 115, 960 
29, 568, 576 27, 257, 885 
9, 589, 300 10, 211, 659 
2, 024, 645 2,054, 070 
65, 800 75, 472 
17, 919 17,949 

3, 096, 220 
89, 916 6 

420, 225 

760, 000 

16, 000, 000 

5, 325, 000 

Dominion of Canada.. 
ane. 


94, 197, 341 


116, 923, 373 | 95,292,569 | 115, 147, 878 
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TABLE A.—Statement of the Director of the Mint showing ownership and amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in the United States, January 1, 1836. 


Bullion. 
Goia. | siver. | Total 


. — 84,611, 07s $77,534,799 


eee maneeeens sons 


1878 $52,798, 980 00 $760, 891 00 | $81,089,805 50 
1879... 40, 986, 912 00 45 00| 58,214,794 50 
1880... 56, 167,735 00 1,575 00 84, 100, 172 50 
1881 78, 733, 864 00 3,695 50 | 106, 383, 880 75 
1982 89, 413, 447 50 2,507 50 | 117, 196,836 25 
1884 Soas 00 | 665,100 30| 36 706,211 S0 
1885... 24, 861, 123 50 315,671 40 | 53,710,083 15 


TABLE D.—Showing our imports 3 of gold and silver from 1873 to 


UNITED STATES. 


Gold coin and bullion. 


tems of countries of the gold standard. 
[From Fawcett on Gold and Debt, page 144.] 


92. 392 
871.25 I to 15.98 


Mr. Fawcett gave the trade-dollar valuation. We give the standard dollar. 
Commonly stated as 16, 


Relative values of gold and silver in the coinage systems of countries of the 


silver standard, 
Relative coins. | Pure metal. 
: Relative 
Country. value. 
Gold. Silver, Gold, Silver, 


* These countries issue a gold coin for commercial or 


Gold. | Silver; Total. Gold. 


Coin. Bullion and coin. 


Silver. | Total. 


75, 434, 379 155 769, 534 100 233 304, 333 
. — $100, 335, 155 | $175, $148, 258, 100 | $104, 946, $253, 


9,000,705 | 165,354,397 | 156,353,592 | 9,000,805 | 165, 354, 397 


BL, 255, 780. | inais 789 TBD e , 255,789 
766,888 | 183,957, 912 | 44 88 aes 183, 957, 912 4172 300 


CE TE a ; 298,299,872 | 847,104,020 | 628 33,800 | 297,904,950 } 924, 638, 819 


Relative talues of gold and silver in the coinage systems of countries of the 


double standard. 
Relative coin. Pure metal 
Country, 88 
Gold. Silver. 
A R 
France, Italy und ö francs.....| 5 franes . 22.4012 347.22 1 to 153 
Switzerland) Shes 


The “Latin M ‘Parks, December mentioned in the foregoing table was a con- 
enti ratified 23, 1865, between the governments named. 
Greece was ad in 1867. 


Silver not a Loeal Issue. 


SPEECH ' 


or 
HON. DARWIN R. JAMES, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 2, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes, 


Mr. JAMES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to add the following extracts to my remarks 
of March 20, 1886. 

The following lines are a Ret of the platform of the Republican con- 
vention of the State of New York, adopted at Saratoga, September 23, 
1885: 


The restoration of silver to its former position Reape in equality with gold be- 
fore 2 the law in a majority of commercial- nations must remain, until aecom- 
plished, the chief aim of our monetary policy. 


The platform adopted by the Democratic convention at Saratoga, 


‘September 25, contains recognition of the same idea: 


But we will welcome any practical measure of agreement with other nations 
a the ratio of value between gold and silver may be e less fluctuat- 


From annual TRS — the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Sherman) on the 
l e of the finances for the year 1879. 

The Secretary can yee too strongly urge the importance of adjusting the coin- 
age ratio of the two metals by treaties with commercial nations, and, until this 
can be done, of limiting the coinage of the silver dollar to such a sum as, in the 
opinion of Congress, would enable the Department to readily maintain the stand- 
ard dollars of gold and silver at par with each other. 


From annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Sherman) on the 
; „„ ] 
It may be better for at the present time to confine its action to the 
of the one eae of the Siver ollar, and to await negotiations with for- 
eign powers for the adoption of an international ratio, 


[From annual report of ue Secretary of the ikapa i, (Mr. Folger) on the state 
of the finances for the year 1881. 

The most potential means of eria e an 3 of ex 2 dif- 
ferent nations would appear to be United perme gear nd — 
ent, the further coinage of silver dollars. This is the deci — in both 
France and America, of the highest authorities on bimetallism, and of those 
who wish to bring silver into general use and raise its value; and it is believed 
thata cessation of coinage would, at a very early day, bring about aera 
consideration of the whole subject among the chief commercial nations. 


The recommendations of the Secretary were repeated by reference in 


_| his reports for 1882 and for 1883. 


From annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. McCulloch) on the 
state of the finances for the year 1884. 

The United States is one of the most powerful nations—its credit is high, re- 
sources limitless; but it can not prevent a depreciation of silver unless its ef- 
forts are aided by leading nations in Europe. If the coinage of silver is con- 
tinued in despite of the action of Germany in demonetizing it and the limita- 
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there can be but 
ue. ss è 


tion of its coinage by what are known as the Latin 
: silver practically become 
The European nations 


[From annual mene ot = Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Manning) on the 


the financies for the year 1 


The choice before Congress is not between silver monometallism and gold 
monometallism. Both are inadmissible. The choice before Congress is not be- 
tween bimetallism and either gold or silver monometallism. The latter are not 

le bimetallism is possible withthe co-operation of other na- 
tions, which is not now to be had. ‘or, although France holds the same friendly 
attitude, and would be followed by some of her associates of the Latin Union, 


England now, as in 1878 and 1881, is willing to depart from her of gold 
alone into coins of unlimited tender, and Germany now, as 1881, re- 
gards the concurrence of England in an international bimetallic union as asine 


qua non. 
* * s * * 0 s 


The only choice before Congress, therefore, is the choice between one-metal- 
lism and two-metallism. The silver dollar can not be kept in equivalence with 
of silver continues, The enc om tye tar a 


ully submitted that there is no com: 
1 tso —— the great e 


coining of every silver dollar since 1878 has been, 

a direct hindrance to the international bimetallic union then avowed as the ob- 

ject of our legislative policy. 

[Extract from House Executive Document No. 100, Forty-ninth Congress, first 
session. FTT. House 
of Representatives in response to a resolution of House, &c., March 2, 1886.] 
It is now become plain, to all who take comprehensive and practical views of 

public policy, that United States can do no better than return at the earliest 

possible date to a bimetallic unit of value. By this I mean— 

1. The monetary unit embodied in coins, both of silver and of gold. 

2. The monetary unit of value embodied in the silver coin to be made and 
k in that su e and simultaneous equivalence with the present and 
jue which has been our honorable distinction ever since 

nstitution was framed. 2 

3. Open mints for the free coi tio 
citizen of the United States ‘ht to 
coins der do 


Nothing less than this is bim It is not bimetallism that we are hav- 
is but excessive subsid Treasury 


bimetallism. We lack the 3 ot everybody's silver, to an amount 


“it isthe eres sent situation, I would u hat 
—.— eid styrene prt 0 ee respectfully reassert, con: 

Our $550,000,000 coinedtgold, our 000,000 coined silver, now make any policy 
save ul bimetallism for the United States practically and politically a Uto- 
pian policy. 

Stopping the coinage of Treasury purchases of silver is not a policy 
in which we can rest and be thankful. It is merely the first and in- 

i ble step to ultimate bimetallism. It is also the only step to 
uli te bimetallism. No intelligent expert on either side of the At- 
lantic has proposed or attempted to defend any other step to ultimate 
bimetallism. 

It is a wise step in the interest of industries jeoparded by doubt, to 
ehd the increasing risk of expelling our gold. But it is a step neces- 
sary in the interest of silver-owners, because continued silver-dollar 
coinage, after long trial, neither betters the price of silver nor narrows 
its fluctuations, and tends to prevent rather than promote that inter- 
national concert which, by restoring open mints for silver in three or 
more great commercial nations, can alone restore its price. No mint 
in the world which gives free coinage to gold now gives free coi to 
silver. Except our own, no mint in the world which gives free 
to gold now coins full legal-tender silver. We alone heap up the load. 

The sure outcome is silver monometallism for us. Meanwhile what 
good has eight years of it done the silver-owners? Nota dollar of their 
coin or bullion crosses the sea and there brings its former price. But sil- 
ver monometallism in the United States will not restore silver toits old 
price any more than the silver monometallism of India, China, and Mex- 
icodo, It will not even tend to restore silver to its old price, and so is 
condemned as an incapable, unprofitable monetary policy. In that re- 

t it is worse than our present limited coinage of Treasury pur- 
prior to the day of their outcome in silver monometallism. It 
is even worse for the ultimate price of silver than if we soppa such 
coinage and held on so indefinitely. The reason is plain. Silver mono- 
metallism in the United States, in due time, and finally, will release to 
Europe the bulk of our $550,000,000 gold, and assist every once bi- 
metallic nation there to follow Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
states in becoming and remaining a gold monometallic nation, with but 
token silver for small . 

Silver monometallism in the United States, in due time and finally, 
will release the depreciated full legal-tender silver of European bi- 
metallic nations to compete with the product of our own mines for a 
passage through our mints. Assume that we could exclude it by 
stringent laws—though it is a strange assumption—foreign silver 
would distance ours in the race for the Orient, with which we trade 
mostly through Europe now, and with which we have so little trade, 
but Europe so much. 

The transfer and exchange of a part of Europe's silver stock for the 


15 


bulk of the United States gold stock might be indirect in part, but it 
would be unavoidable. The open mint for silver in France was all 
that Germany used or needed to effect the substitution of her silver 
for the gold of France. That is what silver monometallism in the 
United States would at last come to, undeniably—the exchange of 
European silver t American gold; and that could not raise the 
ratio of silver to its old level, but would fasten it down finally. 

Even were this indirect but ultimate exchange of our gold for Eu- 
ropean silver hindered by any present tendency of coin balances to con- 
tinue in our favor, it is still but an affair of time. There are other ar 
guments, too complex to be met incidentally; but whatever their force, 
the disuse of gold by the United States would be compensated by its 
increased use in Europe, and thus prevent its loss of purchasing power. 
So our increased use of silver, tending to enhance its purchasing power, 
would be countervailed, without benefit to the United States, by its 
diminished use in European nations, thus preventing its gain of pur- 
chasing power, whether their legal-tender silver stocks were drained 


ing | off to the West or East. The bimetallic theory of an ever-balancing ap- 


proximation of the two metals to a fixed ratio, whatever the variations 

in the natural increase from mines of either m has no application 

to the case of substitution here supposed, any more than it had to the 

substitution which Germany effected at the ex of France. The 

tion of our gold to Europe would not restore the price of silver. 

ere is one way, and only one, by which silver can be restored to 

its old ratio and value, namely, an international concert upon a com- 
mon ratio with open mints to both metals at that ratio. 

A concert of European powers without the concurrence of the United 
States is impossible, for this reason: The ratio of gold at which most of 
the E silver stocks have coined is 15.5 to 1. Our ratio is 16 to 1. 
A merely European concert of nations would make profitable the ex- 
port of all our silver, and we should be drained of the metal as we were, 
by the same difference of ratios, from 1834 onward, when our loss in- 


‘| duced in 1853 our first subsidiary coinage of fractional silver. 


A concert of the European powers together with the United States, 
until we stop ing silver, is impossible for the same and another 
reason. It is impossible while ratios differ,and while we persist in 
that which is not only different, but which would both drain us of all 
except fractional silver, and inundate them with our coined $220,000,000 
and whole future annual product. But, moreover, the step is one which 
no European nation now loaded with a depreciated but fall-tender silver 
coinage will consent to take while the direct or indirect substitution of 
European silver for the United States gold seems a possibility, even a 
remote one. It is perceived to be a near possibility under the continu- 
ing operation of our present laws by those who control with firm hand 
the monetary policy of foreign powers. 

So long as we do not stop, and stop unconditionally, our coinage of 
full legal-tender silver, we can not destroy foreign hopes of 
their stock of gold at our expense. ButIam equally well assured, that 
when we do stop, and stop unconditionally, and destroy such hopes, 
such an international concert as I have described will then become pos- 
sible. The situation of bimetallic European nations will then be no 
better than ours, and, for the first time since the fall in value of their 
full legal-tender silver, will offer no other remedy or outcome than an 
agreement, with suitable utions, upon open mints at a fixed and 
common ratio, to which assent of the United States would be in- 
dispensable.. ` 


Silver Coinage. 


* 


The i should be to enhance the value of silver and to uphold 
the manhood defend the rights of the working people of this country, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coin- 
age of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There have always been creditors and debtors; but 
prior to 1861, owing to the beneficence of our laws and the prosperity and 
happiness of our people, there was not in this free country such a marked 
distinction as to attract attention. 

During the last twenty-five years, however, they havegradually grown 
into two widely separated with distinct, if not antagonistic, in- 
terests: the debtgr class struggling by labor and economy to relieve 
itself of its burdens, while the efforts of the creditor class have been to 


76 


secure legislation which would add to its wealth, and of necessity in- 
crease the load which the debtor class must bear. 

When the Government bonds were issued, 4 quarter of a century 
ago, they contained the provision that the interest was to be paid in 
coin, but there was no such provision or exclusiveness regarding the 
principal, and the bonds were I ge by the purchaser with the full 
understanding that they were to paid at maturity in the lawful 
money of the United States. 

As these bonds were payable in greenbacks and this money was ter- 
ribly depreciated the creditors of the Government were enabled to pur- 
chase them as low as 40 cents on the dollar, but before their maturity 
the holders of these bonds induced a party whose 
always exerted to advance the interests of capital, and whose legisla- 
tion was nearly always oppressive to labor, to change the contract so as 
to make both cipal and interest payable in coin. This was a vio- 
lation of the itution, as it impaired the obligations of a contract; 
and this violation of the contract was in the interest of those who least 
needed and least deserved it, and against those who should have been 
most 2 shielded from any injustice or any legislation which 
increased their burdens. Many of the 


VICTIMS OF THIS INJUSTICE 


were men who had fought as private soldiers during four years of war- 
receiving for their services $13 a month in the very currency which the 
party in power declared was not good enough for the bondholder. 

The original law of 1862, under which the bonds were issued, pro- 
vided that they should be a debt due by the Government, with no pro- 
visions that they should be paid otherwise than all other indebtedness. 
They stood on precisely the same basis as all other debts. There was 
nothing in the law, there was nothing on the face of the bond, indicating 
that they were to be paid in anything but Government notes. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens was, more any one else, instrumental in 
preparing, maturing, and reporting the bill, and he knew more of its 
scope and meaning than any other man, in or out of Congress. Yet 
this gentleman, extreme Republican as he was, made a speech in Con- 

me of the last he ever made—in which he denounced the propo- 
sition to pay these bonds in coin. 

Mr. Stevens said: 

I would vote for no such swindle on the tax-payers of the country. If Iknew 
there was such a platform and such a determination on the part of my own 
party, I would, with Frank Blair and all, vote with the other party. . 

Mr. JOHN SHERMAN the same emphatic views in his cele- 
brated Mann letter, dated March 29, 1868, in speaking of the effort to 
have these bonds paid in coin, and said: : 

My construction of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 
quite sure an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be tried before 
court. I send you my views as fully stated in a speech. Your idea is that we 


pronose to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer to redeem the princi- 
paa legal-tenders. I think the bondholder violates his promise when he re- 


tora ö is right by fear of undeserved epithets. 

Despite these and numerous other admissions of prominent Repub- 
lican leaders that under the law these bonds were payable in legal-tender 
Treasury notes, on March 18, 1869, a Republican Congress enacted a 
law that obligations of the Government should be paid. in coin which 
under the contract should have been paid in legal-tender notes. The 
law was in these words: 


An act to strengthen the public credit. 


Be it enacted, &c., That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the 
Government to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to set- 
tle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such 
— 2 have it is hereby vided and declared that the 


; 15 to ymentin coin or its equiv- 
alent of all the nited States 8 interest, known as 
United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing ms of the United 

except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation 
has exp y provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other 
currency than gold and silver. 


As to the effect of this enactment Mr. Morrill, afterward Secretary of 
the Treasury, said: 


The 5-20 6 per cent. bonds, then selling at 88 cents on the dollar, soon rose to 
pa in gold coin, and have since average premium of 5 per cent. at 
ome and abroad. 


This law wrested from the laboring people nearly $1,000,000,000, 
which was presented as a gift to the rich man who did not labor. It 
was this legislation and kindred laws which disgrace the statute-books 
of that corrupt A soe. that planted the germ from which has sprung 
the present baleful crop of dissension and antagonism between labor 
and capital. 

For years prior to 1870 silver was relatively 

MORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD, 


and therefore the public creditors were more than willing to receive 


it in payment of the Government obligations in their hands. The table 
which I will read shows that for a period of forty years the silver dollar 
of 412} grains was more valuable than its gold equivalent, at our ratio 


of 1 to 16; and it further shows that after the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 its relative value became less. 


power was almost | 1834 
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Table showing fifty years’ prices of silver, measured by gold. 
[From tables prepared at the Mint of the United States.] 


Price of puresil- | H 25 ` SH 

yer per ounce | ¢ ag ots 8 E 

in London.“ Zee PTA 32 

oes EE Fa 

alalila E 

5 8 8 8 5 3 g 33 

S/a 822 3 8 

444 * x 
| 59 | 60% 131.3 | 101.62 | 1:15.73 
«| 59} | 60 8511 130.8 101. 20 1:15.80 
— 59 60 131.5 | 101.72 | 1: 15,72 
| 59 |60 pore 130.5 | 100,98 | 1:15.83 
„| 59} 59; 130.4 | 100,88 | 1:15.85 
— 60 GO} 132.3 | 102.36 | 1:15.62 
4 sot 60} 604 132.3 | 102,36 | 1: 15.62 
j 60 soe 131.6 | 101.83 | 1:15.70 
— 59 60 59 130.3 | 100.77 | 1:15.87 
59 ot aie 129.7 | 100.34 | 1: 15,93 
| 59% 50 130.4 | 100.88 | 1:15.85 
584 |59% 591 129.8 | 100.46 | 1:15.92 
— 59 60 130.0 | 100,56 | 1:15.90 
— i 60} 130.8 | 101.20 | 1:15.80 
. 60 130.4 | 100.88 | 1:15.85 
59 60 130.9 | 101.30 | 1:15.78 
59} | 6lE | OY, | 131.6 | 101.83 | 1:15.70 
-| 6 | Gig | 6L 133.1 | 103.42 | 1:15.46 
59%; | GO | 60} 182.6 | 102,57 | 1:15.59 
| 60$ | 62 617 134.1 | 104.26 | 1:15.83 
6i | GLE | Gly 134.8 | 104.26 | 1:15.83 
61 61 6l 134.4 | 103.95 | 1:15.38 
60} |62} | 61 134.4 | 108.95 | 1:15.38 
| 6L 62 61 135.3 | 104.69 | 1:15.27 
| 60} 61 61 134.4 | 108,95 | 1:15.38 
612 | 62% | 62 136.0 | 105.22 | 1: 15,19 
6l} | 62 61 135.2 | 104.58 | 1:15.29 
60} 61 60 133.3 | 103.10 | 1:15.26 
«| OL 62 6l 134.6 | 104.16) 1:15.35 
61 6L 6l 134.5 | 104.06 | 1:15.37 
60 |62} |6l 134.5 | 104.06 | 1:15.37 
6o} 61 61 133.8 | 108.52 | 1:15.44 
60} | 62 61 133.9 | 103.63 | 1:15.43 
— 61 oor” 132.8 | 102.67 | 1:15.57 
a 61 132.6 | 102.57 | 1:15.59 
60 61 132.5 | 102.47 | 1:15.60 
6o} 617 132.8 | 102.67 | 1:15.57 
sore 61 132.6 | 102.57 | 1:15.57 
R 61 oof 132,2 | 102.25 | 1:15.65 
21 a 129.8 | 100.46 | 1: 15. 92 
57 Sert 127.8 | -98.86 | 1:16.17 
| 55} |55¢ 124.6 | 96.43 | 1:16.62 
| 46} |58} 527 115.6 | 89.22 | 1:17.77 
53} et 5⁴ 120.1 | 92.88 1:17.22 
as) i 52, 115.2 | 89.10 | 1:17.92 
aa 53} 51 112.3 | 86.85} 1:18.39 
a 52 52 114.5 | 88.55 1:18.06 
52 51 113.8 | 88.01 | 1:18.24 
— 50 52} |51 118.6 | 87.86 | 1:18.27 
| 50 | SL 111.8 86.47 | 1:18.64 
4 — 51 111.3 | 86.08 | 1:18.58 
50 108.0 | 83.53 1:18.91 
*In pence. 


Hundreds of years ago, before the discovery of the silver of Mexico 
and South America, and when 


Afric’s sunny fountains rolled down their golden sand, 
the ratio of gold and silver had been fixed as low as 1 to 10. 


As it is a matter of interest I will read a table which shows the rela- 
tive value of silver and gold from the discovery of America to the 


present time: 


Period. 


1493-1520 28 11.3:1 
1521-1544 24 11.2:1 
100 e E 22.8) 0 „„ „|4 1545-1560 16 11.3:1 
1561-1580 2| 17:1 
1581-1600 20 11,9:1 
1601-1620 20 13.0:1 
1621-1640 20 13.4:1 
ere oreo 1641-1660 20 13.8:1 
1661-1680 20 14.7:1 
1681-1700 20 15.0:1 
1701-1720 20 15.21 
1721-1740 20 15.1:1 
r cavvecesmaesan stones vanonccapbeashe — $ 1741-1760 20 14.8:1 
1761-1 20 148:1 
1781-1800 20 15.11 
1801-1810 10 15.61 
1811-1820 10 15.521 
r 1821-1830 10 15.8:1 
1831-1840 10| 15.721 
1841-1850 10 15.8:1 
1851-1855 5 15.4:1 
1856-1860 5 15.3:1 
F KT „|4 1861-1865 5| 15.4:1 
1866-1870 5 15.6: 1 
ma) §| Ee 
10 pense (2209). EEROR IAI RERS 1851-1885 21 11 
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By the procurement of the bondholder the law of 1870-71 was en- 
acted, which provided for the refunding of the national debt. 

This law again repudiated our paper currency as one of the kinds of 
money with which the debt could be paid to the bondholder, and pro- 
vided that coin, i, e., gold and silver only (the latter being at that time 
relatively the most valuable), should satisfy these obligations. 

The language of the amended contract, is found upon the face of the 
bonds issued in pursuance of this law. On the face of the United 
- States 4 per cent. bond it is: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,“ approved 
ne 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1907, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in 
such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July in each 
year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority. 


The contract on the 5 per cent. bond is in these words: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
8 1870, amended by an act approved January 20,1871; and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of Mgy, A. D., 1881, in coin 
of the standard value of the Uni uly 14, 1870, with interest in 
such coin from the day of the d hereof, atthe rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August, and November in 
each year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes 
and duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or un- 
der State, municipal, or local authority. 


In 1873, the creditor class, finding that because of its growing scarcity 
gold had appreciated, surreptitiously procured the demonetization of 
silver. 

By this means they attained two objects: 

First. They 

INCREASED THEIR WEALTH, 


because the law provided that their bonds should be paid in a single 
coin which became the more valuable of the two coins mentioned in 
their contract. It would be the same thing, in effect, as if a landlord 
had rented a piece of land to a tenant upon the agreement that the 
tenant should pay 1,000 pounds of cotton and 1,000 pounds of corn, 
and after the tenant had worked for a year under this contract the 
law-making power should, in obedience to the demands of the land- 
lord, deprive the tenant of the right to pay any corn and require him 
to pay 2,000 pounds of cotton. 

Second. The law demonetizing silver increased the purchasing power 
of the coin, which thus became the measure of all values, whether of 
labor or the products of labor. It changed the measure of values to 
the detriment of the laborer, and was in keeping with the new demand 
of the bondholder that if we pay him silver we must add one-fourth 
more silver to each dollar than was required by the law when the con- 
tract with the bondholder was made. 

To illustrate: It was the same thing in effect as though an employer 
had entered into a contract with his laborers to give them in part pay- 
ment of their year’s service so many pounds of meat of 16 ounces per 

und and so many yards of cloth of 3 feet to the yard, and then the 
15 -making power should intervene to change the weight and measure 
and declare that the employer fulfilled his contract by the delivery ot 
the stipulated number of pounds of meat of only 10 ounces each and 
the stipulated number of yards of cloth of only 2 feet. 

Take another illustration: This law changing the measure of values 
was no more iniquitous than it would be to make an arbitrary altera- 
tion of the number of onnces in a pound of cotton, under the opera- 
tion of which a landlord who had leased a piece of ground to a tenant 
for 3 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each, each pound to contain 16 
ounces, by a subsequent change in the law should be empowered to exact 
from his tenant 3 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each, but each pound 
to contain 32 ounces, thus doubling the consideration which the tenant 
had agreed to give for the use of the land. Wicked, outrageous, and 
unconstitutional as such a law would be, it would not be nearly so bad 
as the laws which I have referred to, namely, the law of March 18, 1869, 
the 3 operation of which compelled the people to pay the bond- 
holder nearly $1,000,000,000 more than they owed him, and the act of 
February 12, 1873, which sought to again rob the people by another 
change in the contract, which still further 


ENRICHED THE BONDHOLDER 


at the expense of the tax-payer and laborer. 

The trying financial ordeal through which our country passed from 
1873 to 1878 necessitated the passage of the law remonetizing silver 
and providing for its coinage. To-day the bondholder seeks to repeat 
the iniquity of 1873 by destroying the monetary function of silver, be- 
cause gold is relatively more valuable than silver, and now he comes 
knocking at the door of Congress asking that the contract be changed 
again, and that once more he shall be empowered to demand the most 
valuable of these coins in payment of the interest on his bond, and at 
its maturity the principal. If gold had depreciated and silver become 
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relatively worth more than gold his demand would have been for silver, 
and he would have told us that unless we enacted a law which would 
give him the more valuable metal a terrible catastrophe would certainly 
befallourcountry. Hewouldsay, ' Unless you do this, silver will leave 
our country, and this fair land will become the ‘dumping ground’ for 
the gold of the world.” 

The real purpose of the creditor class is this: If they could induce 
Congress to stop silver coinage it would leave just so much less money 
in the United States, and therefore just to that extent the burdens of 
the wage-worker and tax-payer would be increased, and the bounty 
given to the bondholder would be augmented. 

The creditor class insists that silver has decreased in value. This is 
not true. Silver is more valuable to-day than it has been in years. 
The annual silver product, like most other products in the United 
States, has been gradually increasing, as is shown by the statistics re- 
lating to the production of silver aud other staples for the years 1866, 
1870, and 1880, which I will read: 


| iso. | 1870. 1 


| 2 


.| $10,000,000 | $16,000,000 | 838. 450, 000 
2,193,987 | 3, 154, 946 5, 757, 397 
144, 881 218.814 

760,944, 449 | 1,754, 861,535 

287,745, 626 | ` 459, 479, 505 

282, 107,157 | 407, 858, 999 

20, 761,35 44, 113, 495 


Our production of pig-iron was 2,093,236 tons in 1876, and in 1880 
it was 4,295,414 tons, The fair way to estimate the value of silver is 
to measure it by those articles the production of which, like silver, 
has kept step with the growth in population and the accompanying in- 
crease of en of our people. And measured in that way we find that 
a silver dollar will now buy more of each of these articles than at any 
previous period. 

I might carry this further, and bya careful e me of the mar- 
ket price of between one hundred and two hundred of the leading com- 
modities, the production of which has increased and which enter into 
daily consumption, we would find that, as compared with these com- 
modities, the value of silver has not declined since 1874, but on the con- 
trary its purchasing power has increased. 

The enemies of silver, in their efforts to depreciate it, pass by all these 
commodities and seek for some article the production of which has de- 
creased, and taking that as the standard of value they place a false 
argument before the country. 

These gentlemen find that the production of gold was, in— 


We, therefore, see that when our population was but 25,000,000 we 
produced gold to the amount of $65,000,000, and that with a popula- 
tion of 55,000,000 we only produced 830, 000, 000 of gold. In other words, 
in 1853 the United States produced gold to the amount of $2.60 to each 
inhabitant, and in 4885 the gold product of this country was but 50 
cents to each inhabitant. 

With this continually increasing demand and steadily diminishing 
supply the value of gold has been and will inevitably continue to be en- 
hanced, and the 


MODEST CREDITORS 


of the people and the Government come and demand that we shall en- 
act laws the effect of which will be to require that they be paid in the 
scarcest and dearest money. Notonly do they demand this, but they 
threaten that unless we comply with this unjust requirement they will 
precipitate a financial catastrophe. 

They also threaten to inaugurate measures which will prevent the 
employment of labor. 

What is this substance called gold, and how much is there of it, 
which these enemies of silver and enemies of the people seek to make 
the measure of all values? It has been estimated and asserted by 
scientists that all the gold in the world could be compressed into a 
square block 29 feet long, 29 feet wide, and 29 feet high, about the size 
of a large room. 

This small amount of metal is owned, controlled, and manipulated 
by a few, and they demand that by this alone shall we measure the 
value of the wage-earner’s daily labor, and the product of the husband- 
man’s yearly toil. To grant them this power would be to place in 
their hands a lever wherewith to crush the honest toiler in the dust 
while elevating the money-king to a practical sovereignty. 

A great deal has been said to lead our people to believe that the rest of 
the world has er, the gold standard, and that therefore it is nec- 
essary for us to follow their example. The error in these statements is 
quite as great as the fallacies of the gold advocates upon other points. 


According to the report of the silver commission the countries which 
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still adhere to gold and silver as their currency, and are therefore desig- 
nated double-standard countries, have populations as follows: 


NICOBAR PA EEEE, 1,400, 000 
Rouman: 4,000, 000 
Colombia, 2, 900, 000 
Venezuela. 1, 600, 000 
Chili. . 1,900,000 
Uruguay 400, 000 
apan 7 000, 000 
J — — 
Holland. . . 3, 700. 000 


8 


The population of those countries which still adhere to the silver 
ard s 5 


76,000,000 Peru. 3, 400, 000 
26, 000,000 | China... \ 
4,500,000 | British 
2899800 Total, 708, 944, 456 
9 8 
And the following are the only gold-standard countries: 
Great Britain ............. 2 32, 000. 000 Norway. . .. . . . ... . . . 1. 700, 000 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, Wieden ETSIT 4, 300, 000 
and Australian Colonies... 7,000,000 — — 
Germany. . . .. . . . . .. ... 42, 000, 000 e Te BELE e 87, 000, 000 


The demand for the suspension of our silver coinage professes to 
rest upon the fear that its continuance must result in the gradual with- 
drawal of all gold from circulation as one of the coins of our monetary 
system. Those who make this demand claim that possibly the two 
metals may circulate side by side if the existing volume of the two 
metals be left where it is now. At least they would prohibit any in- 
crease in the volume of silver, holding that the natural laws of trade 
may safely be relied upon to prevent any evil result from the possible 
relative increase in the volume of gold. This, profession is not merely 
disingenuous, it is a willful, deliberate deception—a snare. 

It is only the initial step in the conspiracy to make gold—or paper 
redeemable in gold—the only money of the country. 

Should theysucceed in their present efforts, and I, for one, am confi- 
dent they will not be allowed to succeed, after they have constrained 
Congress to suspend the coinage of the silver dollar the next step will 
be to repeat the iniquity of 1873. 

The silver dollar will be deprived of its legal-tender function. The 
silverdollars, which, by the retirement of small Treasury notesand bills, 
have been made the only money of the people, will still be left in the 
hands of the people, but the destruction of their quality as money will 
be compassed in some way. They will be left us, but left to us not as 
money, but merchandise, the value of which is to be measured by the 
gold standard. They would reduce to practice their pet theory that 
the dollar of the people is in fact only 80 cents. They would then 


ROB THE HOLDERS 


of the $150,000,000 in silver dollars and silver certificates of $30,000,- 
000, which would be added to the already vast and inordinate gains of 
the creditor class, who seek to substitute a plutocracy for the democ- 
racy, which is, theoretically at least, our present form of government. 
If this change in our actual government ean be effected under the 
forms of law, I submit it will not be long before we shall be de- 
prived of the name as well as of the thing represented by thename. It 
will not do to say that my prediction as to the ultimate intentions of 
the monometallists is not warranted by any known facts—that it is a 
conjecture, a presumption, and nothing more. The demonetization of 
the silver dollar, that is, the destruction of its legal-tender function, 
is the legitimate and logical result of the present effort to suspend its 
coi And these adversaries of the people are always logical in the 
pursuit of their selfish aims and interests. 

Their argument now is that the continued coinage of these dollars, 
which they say are worth only 80 cents, produces financial distrust, 
disturbs values, and unsettles all commercial transactions, and therefore 
no more of them must be coined. Will those who yield to this argu- 
ment now tell me how and on what grounds they propose to meet and 
resist the next step in the argument that the circulation of one hundred 
and fifty millions of these silver dollars constitutes a perpetual source of 
distrust, disturbance, and uncertainty in financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial affairs, and that the only way to restore confidence and stability 
is to convert them into commodities instead of dollars. 

The acceptance of the last proposition follows the admission of the 
first, by logical and unavoidable consequence. Once admit the prop- 
osition that the silver dollar represents only 80 cents of actual value, 
and act upon the theory that so dishonest a coin is an element of finan- 
cial and commercial disturbance, and youcan not logically tolerate the 
continued circulation of one hundred and fifty millions of such dollars 
any more than you can honestly authorize their continued coinage. If 
it be a commercial evil to make them it must be an evil to have them. 
If they be an an evil, to stop making them will not remedy but only 
mitigate the evil; to uproot it entirely you must stop having them. 

But, say the monometallists—and I use the term here to indicate those 
who advocate the single gold standard—the continuance of the silver 
coinage will inevitably destroy any chance of making this a bimetallic 
country; it will make us monometallists and our single coin will be 
silver. This is apparently one of their most formidable strongholds, 


at least one would judge so from the persistency with which the idea 
is advanced, upheld, defended, iterated and reiterated, in every im- 
aginableform. They start out with 

GRESHAM’S LAW 7 
as the foundation, and upon this they rear a su cture of mis- 
representation, misstatement and false deduction designed to bewilder 
the minds of those who are honestly seeking to learn the truth and to 
understand the facts relative to the issue in controversy. 

Concisely stated, the much quoted Gresham’s lawis this: two metals 
of unequal value can not circulate side by side, for the more valuable 
will be hoarded or carried elsewhere by the operation of that inexora- 
ble law which draws every commodity to the market in which it has 
the greatest purchasing power. Under the operation of this inexorable 
law, say the enemies of the silver dollar, the effect of the effort to main- 
tain bimetallism without the concurrence of the great commercial 
peoples of Europe will be to drive gold out of the country, and attract 
silver to it until we shall have no gold at all, and silver will be com- 
paratively worthless. 

The ablest advocates of the single gold standard have laid special 
stress upon this point. 

He opposing the remonetization of silver in 1878, Senator Wadleigh 
said: 

The cheaper metal will drive away the dearer. The success of this measure 
(the monetization of silver) will drive it (gold) to other enlightened and com- 
mercial nations, and leave to us the debased and bulky money which nearly 
every progressive nation in Europe has ceased to coin, and which supplies the 
few and degraded wants of the poor and ignorant millions of Russia, China, In- 
dia, and Mexico. 

Senator t maintained that the remonetization of silver would 
“banish gold from the country.” He said: 

A piece of gold coin will not be seen in use in any part of the country, even in 
the Pacific States, unless it is held by our specific contract act, 

During the discussion Senator Matthews said: 

It will * * * expel fromcirculation and permanantly keep out of circula- 
tion all gold coinage as effectually as if gold were expressly prohibited by law. 

That these distinguished Senators were in error in their gloomy fore- 
bodings has been clearly demonstrated by the actual occurrences since 
the passage of the measure they so vigorously opposed. In the warmth 
of their zealous antipathy to silver they were betrayed into the mistake 
of assuming that the ‘‘ Gresham law ’’ was“universal in its application 
and invariable in its operation. In fact it is applicable to and opera- 
tive in only those countries which suffer from a plethora of money. 
Where there is no more money than is needed for the purpose of trade: 
it is wholly inoperative. It never commences to act, and therefore does 
not exist, until the volume of the circulating medium becomes excess- 
ive. 

As an illustration we might refer to the condition of trade from 1865 
to 1869. We had just emerged from a stupendous st le in which 
thousands of millions of dollars’ worth of property 5 de- 
stroyed—not consumed, but extinguished, leaving nothing whatever to 


‘indicate that it had ever existed. -We were burdened with a colossal 


debt which the most sanguine friends of this country doubted could ever 
be paid. We had . 


NO COIN IN CIRCULATION. 


Yet we were the most productive country in the world. Our lawful 
money was depreciated to about two-thirds the value of gold, and the 
purchasing power of that coin was, to that extent, greater than our 
standard currency. 

At this very time, Germany and France held not less than $700,000, - 
000 in silver coinage, which, although only 15} to 1, circulated at par 
with gold. They needed and they took millions upon millions of our 
products, but they did not pay for them in either gold or silver. They 
gave us instead their own merchandise, and it required millions of 
American gold and silver to settle the balances against us. 

To fully illustrate what has occurred regarding the movement of 
gold and silver to and from our country, I beg to call attention to the 
following instructive table. [For table see opposite page.] 

It will be observed that when our own currency fell to its worst con- 
dition our exports of the precious metals were the greatest. 

It has been and is now maintained by those opposed to our silver 
coinage that by the operation of the act of 1878, adding a minimum of 
$2,000,000 of silver to our supply of money each month, there is great 
danger that our currency will become redundant, and that as a result 
of this process of inflation“ there must be a corresponding advance 
in prices. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I for one believe that prices should advance. It 
will require something more effective and more tangible than the most 
ingenious array of figures ever compiled, or the most eloquent argument 
ever advanced, to convince me that any policy which promises to enable 
a laborer to earn two dollars instead of one, that is likely to give the 
farmer $1.50 a bushel for wheat instead of $1, or 15 cents a pound for 
cotton instead of 10 cents, is not a desirable policy for us to pursue. 

While I may and do dissent from many of the theories advanced by 
the monometallists, I heartily and cordially agree with the proposition 
that abundant money means high prices, and I am most emphatically 
in favor of high prices. I want to see the American workingman earn- 
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Value of gold and silver coin and bullion imported into and exported from the United States from 1861 to 1885, inclusive. 


Foreign exports. Imports. 
3 Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. 
Bullion. Coin. Bullion, | Coin. Bullion. | Coin. Bullion. | Coin, Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Coin. 
1 
+t) (+) $42,826 | $2, 324, 251 $6,700 | $3,617,403 | $1,014,893 | $3,032,788 | $3,313, 282 | $58,948, 618 
(t) ($) 200 700 7,776, 912 40,092 1. 407, 645 . . 4, 395, 252 249,608 | 2,258,433 | 1,409,728 | 12,497,283 
*11, 385,033 | *44, 608,529 (t) t) 550 | 1,993,223 |............0. 6, 169, 276 49,536 | 4,004,031 | 1,879,222 3, 651, 316 
836, 2,502,551 | 10,985,703 | 86,143, 921 1,145 | 1,304,824 33.449. 3,493,561 66,716 | 1,872,127 | 2,512,635 8, 664, 134 
6, 311, 986 1, 747, 432 | 21,145,055 | 35,413, 51 . 1,202,775 1,900 | 1,820,427 | 1,476,838 | 1, 835,006 1, 392, 760 5, 105, 468 
10, 832, 849 1, 683, 059 | 20,731,473 | 49,395, 993 75,3825 | 2,255,529 32,854 | 1,036,989 43.654 | 2, 460,177 972,769 7, 223, 492 
5, 853, 2,892,990 | 13, 867,641 | 22,362,035 18,939 | 3. 076, 286 . . . 2, 796, 951 61,998 | 4,983,611 | 1,971,645 | 15,053,221 
12, 978, 311 2,536,506 | 23, 841,155 | 44,390, 003 169,068 | 5,703,873 94,508 | 4,070,678 90,410 | 5,360,515 | 1,784,536 6, 952, 907 
8, 573, 899, 763 | 13,584,407 | 14, 858, 369 233,174 | 6,428,518 19,146 | 7,541,576 55,142 | 5,620, 166 890,930 | 13, 241,638 
11, 748, 864 3,554,329 | 15,812,108 | 12,768,501 2,682 | 9,213, 829 39,778 | 5,015,575 162, 432 | 14, 199,797 630,760 | 11,376, 190 
17, 235, 916 2,535,765 | 9,089,959 | 55,491, 719 secseeee 11, 984. 099 2. 104. 530 105, 835 | 14,280,627 | 1,177,387 5,706,174 
2, 729, 1,691,081 | 7,985,145 | 40,391, 357 164,033 | 5,744,003 4.780 | 1,166,478 380,909 | 4,645,322 | 1,372,207 7,365,251 
27, 759, 066. 1,674,442 | 8,810,175 | 35,661, 863 85,795 | 10, 232, 5566 . .. 384, 677 471,715 | 12,326,775 | 1,542,593 7, 139, 681 
22, 498, 782 4,555,418 | 3,878,543 | 25,766,942 25,000 | 5. 508, 783 ... ... 1,396, 934 837,683 | 8,114,086 1.614,60 17, 88. 468 
17,197,914 5,115,670 | 2,233,775 | 59,309,770 11,835 | 2,825,746 3,696 | 5,433,736 | 1,295,754 5. 908, 170 1,561,633 | 12,115,155 
15, 210,344 5,365,590 | 1,838,896 27, 512, 881 15,995 | 4,706,323 11,600 | 1,733,693 | 1,058,177 | 6,885,795 | 1,204,965 6, 787,744 
11, 482, 804 9,292,743 | 1,084,536 | 21,274,565 334,167 8. 462,059 67,511 4,163,762 | 4,693,253 | 9,834,927 | 2,119,570 | 24,126, 664 
15, 035, 045 5, 394, 270 205,319 | 6,427,251 55,570 | 3,550,785 1,450 | 2,570,435 | 6,971,849 | 9,519,250 | 1,972,662 | 11,357,553 
11, 833, 064 1,525, 886 24,774 | 4,120,311 | 1,483,614) 5,516,263 6,255 436,274 | 2,447,888 | 12, 223,164 | 1,297,944 4,327,704 
6,912, 864 659, 990 87,066 | 1,637,973 324,509 | 5,606.531 101. 204 1,759,782 | 1,981,425 | 10,294,489 |} 20,337,445 | 60,420,951 
11,852, 995 547,642 81.913 1,741,354 65,560 | 4,375,518 2,157 738,668 | 2,303,472 | 8,240,766 | 30,998,919 | 69,032,310 
11, 653, 547 423,099 | 1,598,336 | 29, 805, 239 78,793 | 4,674,160 2,100 |, 1,182,155 | 2,121,733 | 5,973,603 | 9,406,053 | 24,971,001 
12,551, 378 150,894 | 4,118,455 | 4,802,454 319, 900 | 7, 17, 273 . .... 2,679,979 | 2,475,963 | 8,279,274 | 3,334,708 | 14,399, 441 
14, 241, 050 690, 331 | 23,052,183 | 12,242, 021 494,240 | 10,625,7 2. 400 | 5, 785,353 | 2,910,451 | 11,684,494 | 4,997,571 | 17,833,746 
20, 422, 924 1, 211, 627 395,750 | 2,345,809 58,470 12, 000, 612 . . . zei 5,736,333 | 4,530, 3S4 | 12,020,243 | 8,819,237 | 17,842,450 
* Including gold. + Included in silver. t No transactions. 


ing high wages that he may be able to pay the farmer a fair profit on 
what he produces. It is from these two elements of the body-politic 
that all the real wealth of a country comes. If they be prosperousand 
happy, the country will be prosperous. Ifthey live amidst plenty, they 
will live peacefully and contentedly, and there will be no strikes, 
no eager and exasperating struggle for supremacy between thousands 
of employés banded together for mutual protection against the oppress- 
ive exactions of dozens of employers united for the purpose of enforcing 
compliance with unjust requirements. In this commercial and prac- 
tical age 
MONEY IS THE GREAT LEVER 

for which Archimedes longed as the instrument by which the world 
might be moved. A dearth, or even a scarcity, of money means silent 
factories, cold furnaces, unrevolving spindles, deserted mines, empty 
cars, and an idle and therefore suffering people. Abundant money 
means just the reverse of this, and therefore it is our duty to adopt 
those measures which seem best calculated to secure the blessing of an 
abundant currency for our people. I say an abundant currency, and 
I mean just what I say—not a redundant currency. I would not, if I 
had the power this minute, put into circulation one dollar more than 
is absolutely n to start aud keep moving, without retarding fric- 
tion, the mighty machine which is composed of the industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial interests of this great people. But I would and 
I will do whatever lays in my power to secure for the e a cur- 
rency which shall be adequate to the requirements of their welfare. 
The volume of the currency I would like to secure is exactly that des- 
ignated by John Adams in his letter to the Count de Vergennes in 1780, 
an extract from which was read by my friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
BUCHANAN ] in his speech on this question last Saturday, a portion of 
which I will read: 

A certain sum of money is necessary to circulate among the society in order 
to on their business. You may emit paper or any other currency within 
this rule, and it will not depreciate. 

Is the volume of our currency at present equal to the requirements 
of the industrial and commercial interests of the country? If it is not, 
it should be made so. If it is in excess of such requirements, it should 
be curtailed. To determine this important question of the adequacy 
of the volume of our money in circulation, let us com our condition 
financially with that of other countries. To do I will read the 
following table, certified to be correct by the Director of the Mint: 
For table see next page.] 

In this table I have assumed that the population of the United States 
at this time is at least 60,000,000, and have computed the per capita of 
our circulation upon this basis, for the reason that if there has been any 
change in the volume of the circulation that change has been in the di- 
rection of contraction consequent upon the retirement of national-bank 
notes. 

This table puts the total paper currency of the United States at $873,- 
426,755. This has decreased because the reports show that at this time 
there are but $346,000,000 of United States notes and $318,000,000 of 
national-bank notes. Silver, however, has increased ing to the 


latest reports about $21,000,000. The varying dates at which reports 
are made accounts for the small differences. I believe the theory and 
the facts upon which I have proceeded in making this computation to 


be perfectly justifiable and in strict consonance with the present con- 
dition of the country. 

Taking the results thus ascertained from the table, we find that France 
readily absorbs and uses a per capita circulation of $52.85, while the 
circulation in the United States amounts to but $29.09 per capita. 
France to-day is recognized as possessing the soundest financial system 
of any country inthe world. Compared with her neighborsin Europe, 
her people are more een bee and more contented than any of them. 
No industry is crippled and no enterprise is strangled by lack of means 
for their successful prosecution, while in Germany, which has but $18.24 
per capita of circulation, the condition is just the reverse; to use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished financier, ‘‘ Frenchmen are all busy, Germans 
are all idle.” 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not advocate the ex- 
pansion of our currency until it equals the per capita of France; but to 
show how far we are behind that country I will state that with 60,000,- 
000 of population at $52.85 per capita, the total circulation of the coun- 
try would be $3,171,000,000, and to secure this would require an addi- 
tion to the present volume of our currency of $1,425,073, 245, or an in- 
crease of 81.6 per cent. of the circulating medium which we now have. 

One ent silver is the oft repeated assertion that it re- 
mains locked up in the Treasury and will not circulate. The reason 
why there is not moresilver in circulation is because since 1879, during 
the administrations of Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur, the Treasury De- 
partment has been conducted in a manner to prevent its circulation. 

I have already quoted from the law of March 18, 1869. It is now 
section 3693 and 3694 of the Revised Statutes. The first two lines of 
section 3693, read as follows: 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or 
its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States. 

This was specially for the benefit of the bondholder, and the law has 
been rigidly enforced. Section 3694 reads: 

The coin paid for du 
. pf . en 8 goods shall beset ipart as a’special fund, 
Pa bar To the payment of interest in coin on the bonds and notes of the United 

Second. To the purchars or payment of 1 per cent. of the entire indebtedness 
of the United States to be made within each fiscal year, which is to be set apart 


as a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be applied to 
the preg or payment of the public debt as the Secretary shall from time to 


Third. The residue to be paid into the Treasury. 


This provision has not. been complied with in the spirit intended. 
The law makes no discrimination against silver. For sixteen years it 
has been the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to indiscriminately 
pay out silver and gold under the provisions of this act, but in viola- 
tion of the plain intent of the law no silver has been used for any of 
the objects or purposes contemplated by the law. 

Millions of silver have been received in payment for duties on im- 
ported goods, but until recently noneof the silver so received has been 
used by the Government to pay the obligations recited in the law I 
have read. 

To illustrate, take the figures of the last year of Republican admin- 
istration. For that year the interest on the public debt was $51,386,- 
256.27, and the bonds to be purchased for the sinking fund required 
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Table showing the total circulating medium, gold, silver, and paper, of the several countries. 


34 gy 
Population. a 8 Specie. g P Per capita. 
ies >, £ 
5 277 =— we Sees 
A sÈ Silver, full | Silver, m- . — g 8 
8 Latest. 382 Gold. jegaltender. ited tender. Total. SaS > 
KSS = | a É A 
United States. . . . . . , 1886 00, 000, 000 1,1883 | $873, 426,755 $610, 500,000 | $187,000,000 | $75,000, 000 | $872, 500, 000 81.745 755 | $14 55 614 84 
Great Britain and Ireland... 181 35,246,562 July 25, 1884 | a197, 818, 139 W583, 500, 000 . . . . 68,000, 678, 500, 000 830.318.138 5 61 19 2 
4,506,563 June 30,1884 | 45,770, 084 1 000 | 59, 1015| 307 
252, 541, 210 Janes | 462, 383, 126 |.. 7! 000° 000 1.000, Bas 126 24 410 
2) 758,166 | Dec. 31, 1883| dl, 563, 300 |. 772, 000 2, 335, 300 57 28 
2,798, 898 | Dec. 31,1883 | d26, 010,722 5 000,000 | 96,010,722 | 9 03 | 25 OL 
780,757 | Dee. 31, 1883 45, 637, 000 «30,000, 000 441,000 38.078. 00% 7 22 | 41 54 
87,672,048 | Sept. 18,1884 7848, 061, 912 b348, 000, 000 900,000 1, 980. 561, 912 14.55 | 38 30 
2) 867, 626 | Dec. 31,1883 | d12, 352,000 d, 300; 000 215,000 | ° 27,567,000 | 430| 5 30 
135,460 | Dec. 31,1883 965, 750 381, 000 662, 000 1,627,750 | 5 21 23 52 
5,585, $46 | Sept. 11,1884 | 62,826,515 | b64, 000, 000 500,000 | 186,326,515 12 11 | 11 81 
2,816,102 | Sept. 6,1884| 21. 480, 731 617,000, 000 700,000 | 53,180,731 | 7 85 714 
28,452, 639 | June 30, 1884 | 9321, 543, 521 | h140, 000; 000 000,000 | 533,548,521 | 11 80 2 45 
1,979, 423 | Dee. 31,1883 | 23,739,000 | d. 702,000 404,000 | 29,143,000 | 12 00 12 73 
16, 625, 860 | Aug. 30,1884| #70, 812.440 | 130. 000, 000 000,000 | 270,812,440 | 4 32 | 22 08 
1,394,516 | Dec. 31,1883 | d44, 862,543 | d28, 181,000 |. 181,000 | 73,043,543 | 3217| 07 
4, 450,191 | Dec. 31, 1883| di, 200, 000 762, 000 998, 000 4, 198; 000 27 67 
and 4,550,699 | Dec. 31,1883} 6, 367,630 | 30,000, 000 40,000,000 | 46,367,680 | 140| 879 
Germany .. 955 1880 | 45,235,061 | Dec. 3f, 1888| 279,573,023 | b334, 420, 000 545,900,000 | 825, 473,023 618 | 12 06 
Austria- unga 1880 | 35, 839, 428 | Sept. 15, 1884 | f 311,646,314 | b45, 000, 000 120,000,000 | 431,646,314 | 869| 335 
Sweden and Norway... 180 6,479,168 | Dec. 31,1883| 23,623,292 | 14, 296, 783 19,435,151 | 43,058,443 | 3 65 300 
Danish Kingdom. 1880 | 2,096,400 | Dec, 31, 183 20,334,000 | 13, 936, 000 18,894,000 | 39,228,000 | 9 70 900 
Netherlands . 1883 | 4,172,921 | Sept. 13, 1884 78. 847, 99 b28, 000, 000 85,000,000 | 163,847,949 | 14 10 | 20 37 
Russia. 1880 | 98,323,000 | Aug. 13,1884 8522. 423, 641 | j124, 008, 153 124,008,153 | 646,431,794 | 5 31 126 
Hm | ESO | ee ania ghee | tgs eggs | Senge) ool ie 
0 „ 27, 372, 383 91 
9, 787, 629 June 30, 183 12.018. 520 10, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 Sa ous bao 21 | 523 
2,891,600 | Dec. 31,1883| 2,009,861 | “d2, 318,000 2, 692, 000 4.701, 861 56 93 
3000.000 | Dec: SL 8 4. 8 | torte, 20500 2.057.880 188 
5 097, 80 . 5,097, 830 36 
Poco PNE EAA ot loctpesmerosaned 139,871,255 11 2 
88 Dec. 31, 1888 | 418, 008, 820 —— 14.880,80 4 29 104 
Dee. 31,1883 . 2, 682,700 27 
2, 420,500 | Dec. 31,1883 | d26, 555, 341 6, 000, 000 2.88821 10 57 247 
2,325, 000 | Dec, 31, 1883| 1,508,533 5, 400, 000 6, 908, 533 65 232 
572000 | Dee. 2, 1888 e 5 27% 47 . 8:38 
36, 700,110 | Dec. 31,183 | 112,411,093 | 92, 000, 000 5 136,333,712 | 248,744,805 | 506| 3 71 
66, 895 | Dec. 31, 1883 335, | 1.409, 900 1. 84, 00 5 OL 22 41 
W —— — —— | 1 8,948, 746, as 3, 288, 606, 836 | 2,810, 680,712 | 443, 990, 368 |6, 048, 217, 916 | 9, 991, 964, 524 | E ee 85 
a London Bankers“ N for September, 1834. b Estimate of last year, with net . added, deducting consumption. e New York Chronicle, 
Au 2, 1884. in last report. e Estimate of last year, adding coinage and deducting consum: É London Economist, September 20, 


the additional outlay of $45,588,150, making an aggregate compulsory 
ture by the Treasury Department of $96,974,406.27. 

The total receipts of the Government for customs duties during that 
year were 8181, 471,939. 34, a proportion of which, the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury informs us, was paid in silver, but none 
of this silver was paid out for interest on the debt, or for the bonds re- 
deemed. Is it any wonder silver does not circulate ? 

The devices of the adversaries of the wage-worker and tax-payer are 
numerous, 

They employ the highest talent to argue, support, and enforce their 
specious views, and theories, and so eee have they been that many 
of the best and purest officials have doubted the feasibility of any course 
other than to yield to their demands. 

But all their various and ingeniously contrived assaults upon the 

MONEY OF THE PEOPLE > 
have but one single purpose, and that purpose is to augment the wealth 
of the holders of money and toincrease the weight of the burdens now 
resting upon the creators of wealth—the laborer, the mechanic, the 
artisan, and the farmer. 

Oneof the most favored of these various devices to accomplish this pur- 

is the demand that as the present silver dollar is actually worth but 
cents in gold, we should—if we insist upon ha two kinds of coin 
as money, and pro tobe honest in our coi d enough silver to 
the dollar to make the metal in the dollar absolutely worth 100 cents 
ingold. That is, instead of coining dollars containing only 412} grains 
of silver, nine-tenths fine, we must coin dollars containing 515.62} 
grains of silver of the present standard of fineness. They would have 
us add one-fourth more silver, but limit the new coin to the same 
monetary value it now 

To say nothing of the manifest injustice of this proposal, which I 
shall discuss presently, let us see what would be the effect of this change 
upon us asa people in relation to our creditors, the bondholders. Nearly 
every bond now outstanding, whether of the Government, a State, a 
municipality, a railroad, a telegraph, or any incorporated association 
of capital, every mortgage, every individual promissory note—in short, 
every contract to pay money, whether public or private—is a contract 
subject to the laws in force in 187071. It is a contract to pay money 


Bank 


under the laws as they now stand. Suppose we should yield to this de- 
mand, and enact a law requiring that silver dollars shall contain 515Ẹ 
grains of silver nine-tenths fine, and that such dollars, when coined, 
shall be full legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and private. 

Suppose we should do this, Isay, what is to prevent thecreditor, public 
or 8 from refusing to receive these dollars and still demanding 
gold? He would maintain that he had a right to so refuse under the 
law. He would contend that he could rightfully and lawfully urge 
that the law at the time the contract was entered into provided that 
the dollars should contain only 4124 grains of silver nine-tenths fine, 
and that he could not be forced to accept a different coin. It would 
be vain to urge that he was tendered the 412} ins and 103} addi- 
tional. He would reply he did not care what the change was, there 
had been a change in the coin since the contract was entered into, and 
he could not be compelled to accept any coin but the one provided by 
law at the time of the contract. If he could maintain this position, 
and it would be as tenable as many of the arguments of the monomet- 
allists, we would have conceded the demand for additional bullion in 
the dollar without any advantage to our silver coinage. The relative 
advantage of gold would have been maintained, and so maintaining it 
must of necessity again raise its comparative value. By indirect means 
the goldmongers would have gained their object—we would be a mono- 
metallic country, and gold would practically be the only coin available 
for the payment of debts. 

But now let us consider the wrong, the 

FLAGRANT WRONG 

which such a course must be to the people who did not own gold. As 
the lawstood in 1870-71, as it now, every debtor could and can 
discharge his obligations with dollars containing 412} grains of silver of 
the standard fineness. To accede to this demand of the gold worship- 
ers would be to add one-fourth to every debt owing in the country, 
whether it be public or private, and this addition to the debts of the 
country would bea present, a bounty, to the comparatively few men who 


own the accumulated wealth of the country. 

Let me illustrate the hardship of which a debtor would be the victim 
if we yielded to this demand to increase the quantity of silver in the 
standard dollar. 
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Under the old Jaw any citizen could carry gold or silver bullion to 
the Mint and have it coined into money, and practically the same con- 
dition of things exists to-day. Suppose the accumulated wealth of a 
man in the far-off Territories is $100,000 of silver bullion. Delays in 

rtation and delays at the Mint prevent its speedy coinage. He 
borrows $100,000, which, under the law, can be paid with the hundred 
thousand silver dollars he will eventually get atthe Mint. Before his 
silver can be coined Congress intervenes and provides thata silver dol- 
lar must contain 515§ grains of silver—nine-tenths fine—to make the 
metal in the dollar equal in value to the gold dollar, and he finds that 
his silver, instead of being sufficient to coin $100,000, is equal under the 
new law to only $80,000. But,“ he would plead, “‘I am in debt $100, 
000, and this silver is all the money I have with which to pay my debt. 
Besides, when I contracted the debt the law provided that my silver 
should be converted into $100,000.’’ 

But your silver was not money until it was coined,” would be the 
reply, ‘‘and the law now says yoursilvercan not make more than $80,000. 
It is a very hard case, undoubtedly, but the law has been changed 
through the influence of your creditor and his associates, and the law 
must be obeyed,” and the unfortunate debtor would be compelled to 
submit to a clear loss of $20,000, and for this $20,000 he would have re- 
ceived no consideration whatever. It would be 2 a loss imposed 
by the operation of a law the enactment of which been procured 
by his creditor. ‘ 

But the evil of such a change in the law, oppressive and burdensome 
as it would be in the hypothetical case I have used as an illustration, 
is comparatively insignificant when we come to consider the effects of 
such a change upon the whole country. 

From Mr. Spofford’s American Almanac we learn that the General Gov- 
ernment, State, county, municipal, and railroad debt of the United 
States is as follows: 


United States, 1885.00.04. .scsssssssersesserersscessess e.. $1, 438, 542, 995 00 

262, 175, 245 00 
‘Territorial, 1880. 179, 178 00 
County, 1880. 123, 877, 668 00 
Municipal. . . . 698, 270, 199 00 
Railroad, funded, 1884 3, 669, 118, 772 00 


6, 192, 161, 057 00 


%ͤͤ e E ARE A EE E 

To this should be added the individual mortgages, which the 
minority estimate 6, 000, 000, 000 00 
12, 192, 161, 057 00 


Pe AE TI EE EOR E ER EN TE E 

Every dollar of this enormous aggregate can be paid under the pres- 
ent law with silver dollars or silver certificates, each dollar containing 
412} grains of silver nine-tenths fine. But if the demand to increase 
the amount of bullion in the dollar to make it equal to gold, accord- 
ing to the gold measure of values, be conceded, we must add to this 
total one-fourth of its sum; for if the present silver dollar of 412} grains 
be actually worth only 80 cents in gold it will take 515§ grains—one- 


fourth more than 4124 grains—to be worth 100 cents in gold. The re- 

sult then will be this: 

K ge 6 —. a —— —— 192, 161, 057 00 

Add 25 per cent. me ———— e ee pe PE bam Oan Sok S 
Swelling the aggregate indebtedness to. . reese — 15,240, 201, 321 25 


Assuming the population of the United States to be 60,000,000 souls 
at the present time, the moderate request of these modest gentlemen 
is that Congress, by the mere exercise of the ‘‘ power to coin money and 

te the value thereof,” shall add a fraction over $50 to the in- 
debtedness of every man, woman, and child in the United States; and 
mark you, for this oppressive addition to the 
INDEBTEDNESS OF EACH INDIVIDUAL 
in the country, there will have been given no equivalent or considera- 
tion of any kind whatsoever. 

According to the last census there were in the United States 9,945, - 
916 families; making about five persons to each family. Adopting the 
same ratio and assuming our population at this time to be 60,000,000, 
we now have 12,000,000 families, and by consenting to the demand to 
increase the amount of bullion in the silver dollar, Congress would im- 

an additional indebtedness of $254 upon the head of each of these 

ilies; would arbitrarily and wantonly add $254 to the burden now 

borne by the bread-winner of the family, who must provide for four 
others besides himself. 

Why, sir, if Congress should lend itself to the perpetration of this 
enormity it would impose upon the labor of the United States a pen- 
alty three times as great as that imposed by victorious Germany upon 
conquered France. 

If it beso important to have the value of the metal in the gold and silver 
dollars exectly equal, the honest way toattain this would be to reduce the 
amount of metal jn the gold dollar, as I have shown thatthe difference 
in the value of the two metals has been caused by the enhancement in 
the value of gold, and not by any depreciation in the value of silver. 

It may be, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is destined to defeat; that in 
this instance the dictation of London money-changers and the demands 
of our own few of the accumulated wealth of the country 
shall be more potent than the appeals of our overburdened tax-payers, 
than the cry for relief of our unemployed laborers, mechanics, and arti- 
sans, and of our impoverished farmers, 
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But while its defeat may be one of the possibilities of the present, its 
ultimate passage is one of the certainties of the future. It may not be 


now, but it is to come, and it requires no more of the gift of prophecy 
to foresee its adoption than is called for in predicting the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

The free coinage of silver is essential to our protection, to the pres- 
ervation of our ability to continue the profitable production of the two 
great staples, wheat and cotton; and as self-preservation is the first 
law of nature some bill providing for the free coinage of silver must 
eventually become a law. How long it may be deferred and how 
great must be the sufferings of the people before they obtain at once 
justice and relief I shall not pretend to say. I am satisfied to know 
that while this much-needed measure of relief may be postponed, that 
postponement must have a limit of time in the not very distant future. 
Relief must come in this or some other form. If other adequate meas- 
ures be devised or changed circumstances improve our condition this 
particular measure may not be necessary. ; 

The low price of silver bullion in London has so affected the price of 
sterling exchange with India as to enable English importers of 

INDIA WHEAT 

to place that staple 3 in the markets of Europe at prices so low 
as to measurably exclude the American producer as a competitor. The 
exportation of wheat from India was only 94,000 bushels in 1873, when 
we demonetized silver, and since that time it has increased so rapid] 
that it reached the enormous amount of 45,500,000 bushels in 18858. 
The official publications of British India, furnished me by the Bureau of 
Statistics, show that five-sixths of this wheat was sent to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium, and every bushel of this Indian wheat mar- 
keted under these circumstances may be regarded as having displaced a 
bushel of American wheat, which might have been sold had not England 
been able to dictate our financial policy, whereby she purchased the silver 
product of this and other countries at a depreciation of 20 per cent. as 
compared with gold. Silver is the only legal tender in India, and so 
long as England shall be empowered by us, or at least with our sanc- 
tion, to use 80 cents fora dollar in the production of India wheat, and 
the value of our wheat is measured by a gold dollar of 100 cents, just 
so long will she undersell us in the markets of the world. 

The exports of wheat from British India during the ten years ending 
March 31, 1885, are as follows: 


Year. 


| Quantities. Value. 


768 
, 586, 604 | 9,526, 
6, 873,168 | 13,985, 177 
1,056,720 | 2,531, 
2,201,515 | 5,471, 45 
7.444.875 | 15, 952, 105 
19, 863,520 | 41,871,765 
14, 144, 407 | 29,534, 467 
20, 956, 495 | 43, 202, 651 


To England cheap silver means cheap wheat and cheap cotton, and it 
is in this fact that we find the true explanation of her resolute hostility to 
any international encouragement of bimetallism. If we should yield 
to the demand for demonetization, or even for suspension of the limited- 
coinage act of 1878, the price of silver bullion would fall still lower and 
she would doubtless be able in a very short time to buy it at 60 cents, 
where she now pays 80 cents. But even at the present price of silver 
measured by the gold standard of value she possesses an incontestable 
advantage over us or any other country in the production of wheat and 
cotton. She can now buy silver at a discount of 20 per cent. and ship 
it to India, with its 253,000,000 8 using only silver money, 
coin it into rupees and sycee, with which to pay the ryots who work 
for 8 cents a day, and buy her whole supply of wheat—formerly fur- 
nished by America—and lay it down in London and Liverpool at prices 
which must drive the American farmer absolutely from the market. 

The extent of the supply of India wheat is simply a question of irri- 
gating canals to water her arid soil and railroads to carry the product 
of those fields to the ports, England's possessions in India embrace an 
area equal to the United States from the Rocky Mountains to the east- 
ern poni of Maine and from the lakes to the Gulf, with a population 
nearly five times as great as ours, steeped in poverty and ignorance. 
To provide the irrigating canals and railroads there have been already 
appropriated this year some $30,000,000, and her leaders announce their 
intention to continue these works till all the wheat and cotton fields 
have been brought under cultivation. 

Continue to supply England with cheap silver wherewith to pay her 
ryots in India their 8 cents a day to cultivate wheat and cotton, and it 
will not be many years before she will be selling. India wheat in New 
York at from 60 to 70 cents a bushel. The wheat-grower of the North- 
west would t 

LOSE HIS BEST MARKET, 
steamers on the lakes and the great railroads would lose much of their 
freight and of necessity many employés would be discharged. 

Besides this, India will use her 8-cents-a-day laborers to supply En- 
gland with all the short-staple cotton she can use, and all our low-grade 


cotton will be left on our hands, while all other grades will be reduced | | 
below the point of profitable production. 

Worse than that. We now manufacture coarse cotton cloths as low 
oe eee dee in England, but India mills, 
with cheap labor and cheap silver, are dangerous competitors, 

manufactures is a mat- 


and the large increase in of this class o 
ter we should seriously consider. 

Tt was only a few years ee eres Ibe ian: 
FT I have not the details of this man- 
ufacture prior to 1879, but the table which I will read shows the prog- 
Tess since that date. 


COTTON MILLS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Statement showing the cotton mills worked by steam which existed in the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay, the 
the Hyderabad assigned districts, and Central 


Tower provinces of Bengal, the 
northwestern 


western provinces, 
India, on the 31st of March of each year, 1879 to 1884, inclusive. 
[From official publications of British India.] 


No.of | Number of | Number of 
1 spindles, 


Year, 


ell, 
inent English of England, which 
have been recently published. 


What if the United States,“ I said, “should go the length of demonetizing 


silver q» 
“That ." replied Mr. Grenfell, I believe to 6 
you do with your silver? Not a scare every silver mine in 
my a of ee wht it would be absol 


or in cotton. 

Thus it is really the price of silver which decides whether the wheat-farmer 
in Dakota shall get a A ipnr peti) eee eee ee 
undersold ee by the Indian ryot. 
e less support, therefore, the United States affords silver the keener will be the 
—— Fr.... e einen i tea ad de nee yourstaple 
export of and cotton will be — — account of concomi- 

tant increase in the Oriental exports ot 
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ee me a this that you do not think the Bland bill ought 


1 85 tat from the point of view not of a director of the 
ae 4 a ‘philosopher I might say that M. Cernuschi's 
the bill pense io bs repeal is logically unassailable, Butthe world 
pee not eon te Ifthe B bill were unconditionally ee and 
ifsilver were inthe United maeme Am us collapse in trade 
no most 


iow that legislation wi awak 
nied States alowa but the whale worlds e 


Mark eee ee eee of the e that as the 
FFF will be stimulated in 
competition with our Engrave it indelibly upon your minds 
that a director of the Bank of England has stated it to be an immedi- 
ate and direct consequence of the decline in the price of silver which 
has already taken place, that India now pays her! annual debt charge 
of $85,000,000 to England, not in money, but in wheat or in cotton,” and 
then say I have overdrawn or the future prospects of our 
wheat and cotton trade, if you can, and vote against this bill if you 
wish to hasten and insure the calamitous result I foresee, and you must 


as inevitable. 
ms are Iam asked, “granting a say to be true, how will the 
panno 1 our wheat and cotton trade? 
do not claim, Mr. S that the passage of this bill will certainly 
prevent the calamity, but I do maintain that it will tend to the accom- 
plishment of that desirable result. 
By making provision for the free and unlimited coinage of all the 
silver that may be presented at our mints we can at least 


DEPRIVE ENGLAND 
of the advantage of cheap silver in stimulating and fostering the pro- 
ductions of India in competition with us. 

The American policy should be to enhance the value of silver. By 
raising the value of silver so that our present silver dollar shall have 
in all the markets of the world a g power equal to gold, we 
can at least add 25 per cent. to the cost of the vast system of internal 
improvements in India which she now contemplates; we can add 25 
per cent. to the cost of the agricultural products of India; we can add 
one-fourth to the cost of transporting these products to the distant sea- 
coast and the still more distant European market. Deprive England 
of the immense advantage she now has in silver and we may 
hope that the higher intelligence and superior of our farmers, sup- 
plemented and assisted by our greater proximity to ef ge go very 
daz $i AODA Sass SE her 4 eatin: aby xpos compara- 
tively valueless lands. 

Force England to pay 100 cents for everything she now gets for 80 
cents, and the inequality of the terms upon which we now compete with 
her Ir ian products in the markets of the world will certainly be mod- 
ified, and may be destroyed altogether. 

“But,” again interrupts my former querists ‘‘how can we be satis- 
fied that the free coinage of neers in the United States will deprive 
England of her cheap silver?’’ In reply to this inquiry, I would say 
that the world’s production of silver for the three years 1882, 1883, and 
1884 aggregated $343,892,874, and the world’s coinage of silver during 
the same three years isshown by the table to which I nowask attention. 


Coinage of various countries. 


[Compiled from official statistics.] 
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From these figures it will be seen that she Anns See Bee 
tion of silver of the whole world for the three years 


Total. —.— 
Giving an annual average o $47,266,666. 60. 
During the same period the silver coinage in the United States was 
as follows: 


an annual average of $28,584,296.66. Deduct our average an- 


from our average annual uct, and we have in the 
United Statesan average annual amount of $18,682,370 worth of silver 
bullion available for our arts and manufactures and for export. 

If the United States produced an average annual amount of $18,682,- 
370 worth of silver in excess of its average annual coinage, and the ex- 
cess of the world’s product over the world’s was only $11,253,- 
597, it follows necessarily that $7,428,773 worth of our silver product 
must have been coined abroad and entered into the silver- -money circu- 
lation of foreign countries. 

From this table of the world’s silver eoinage—and I wish to call par- 
ticular attention to this point—we learn that during the three 
1882, 1883, and 1884, FFF 


— sees 


— k ——. 


720,459; and during these three y ears 


giving an annual average ‘of $22, 
I see by the official report of the Director of the Mint that India is not 
credited with the production of one single dollar's worth of silver. 

It will be noticed in this connection that the average annual coinage 


of silver in India was $4,038,089 greater than the average annual excess 
of the silver production over the silver coinage in the United States. 
Of course I do not say that England bought and had coined in India 
the whole of our silver product-that we did not coin, but I do insist that 
she must have bought from this or some other country every dollar’s 
worth of silver that was coined in India during these three years. Ido 
insist also that if the free and unlimited coinage of silver be permitted 
in the United States we shall have no 


Stock of gold and silver coin and bullion in the principal countries of the world. 


SILVER BULLION TO EXPORT 
for melting and in foreign countries, and that the supply 
being diminished without any decrease in the demand an increase in 
the value of silver would follow by natural and unavoidable conse- 
quence. And I insist further that within two years after the author- 
ization of free and unlimited silver in this country England 
would be unable to buy silver bullion for 80 cents on the 100. Every 
one must see that this would be inevitable, for every one must realize 
the absurdity of supposing that any owner of silver will sell 412} grains 
of that metal in England for less than it will bring in the United States. 

If any one objects that it will alsoinevitably result from free 
that we will have all the silver in the world brought to our mints, I 
reply that such a result is not only not inevitable, but it is absolutely 
impossible. We have seen that the world’saverage annual silver coin- 
age is $103,000,000, 3 total product of silver is but 8114. 000,000. 
Admit that the world can get along with thirty millions less silver 
money—and certainly no one will have the hardihood to maintain that 
this is not a liberal, an extravagant reduction, and that every dollar of 
this silver woul®e annually added to our money of account—we should 
still be very far from having all the silver in the world, and would not 
have one dollar more than could be advantageously and legitimately 
used in our trade. Add these thirty millions of silver dollars to our 
circulation each year for fifty years, and though there were no increase 
whatever in our population in the mean time, at the expiration of the 
fifty years we would only have the same circulation per capita that 
France has now. 

I think I have shown, Mr. Speaker, that we can only hope to com- 
pete successfully with the wheat and cotton of India by depriving Eng- 
land of cheap 8 and that the only means within our own control 
to accomplish this result is to provide for free and unlimited, unrestricted 
oe I think I have shown also that by adopting this policy we 

shall infallibly force pease to pay a large per cent. increase on the 
cost of everything she now gets in India, and that we shali thus be 
enabled to compete with India wheat and cotton in the markets of the 
world upon comparatively equal terms. I have shown also that the 
restoration of this equality in competition is indispensable to our prof- 
itable export of wheat and cotton to European markets. 

Having shown this, I feel justified in saying that I have also shown 
that, though this particular bill may be defeated, the ultimate passage of 
a kindred measure isas certain as that the American people possess the 
in ce and the power to protect themselves, 

It is possible that the great ee H and industry of our people, the 
fertility of our soil, our unparallı mineral wealth, may so relieve the 
distress of our toiling millions that they will not demand this particular 
measure of relief but some relief they must and will have. 

As it is an interesting and instructive study I will submit to the 
House this table, showing the stock of gold and silver coin and bullion 
held by the principal countries in the world. 


Gold. | Silver. ` 
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As a reply to the argument that the continuation of silver coinage 
will drive gold out of the country, let us take a lesson from 


GERMANY AND FRANCE, 

France, like the United States, adheres to the gold and silver stand- 
ard, but Germany, like England, has adopted the gold standard. In 
1873 France paid Germany $i, 000 000,000 in gold; but France, while 
maintaining the donkle stendacd; hias already got no much of that gold 
back that to-day she has $848,000,000 of gold and $595,000, 000 o sil- 
ver, while Germany, attempting to enforce the gold standard, has but 
$334,000,000 in go d and 11,000,000 in silver. 

Asan additional proof of how diametrically opposed to the facts were 
the predictions that gold would leave the country, which were so con- 
fidently indulged in by those who opposed the actof 1878 which remone- 
tized silver, I will mention the fact that at the time this-act was passed 
the amount of gold in the country was less than $200,000,000. The 
last report of the rir, Saray of the Currency states that the amount 


of gold in the country increased, as I will read: 

Jan „1879. $278, 310, 126 
November, 1882. 547, 256, 
November, 1883. 581, 970, 254 
November, 1884... 585, 611, a 


November, 1885. . .. . 5586, 727, 787 


It is estimated now that the United States has $609, 000, 000 in gold 
coin and-bullion, and therefore has more than any gold-standard coun- 
try, and more than any country in the world except France. 

This shows conclusively that our present system does not drive gold 
away from us, but, on the contrary, draws it to us, for it will be ob- 
served that, while our production of gold has been steadily diminish- 
ing, our stock of gold has been steadily increasing. 


r. 


The table which I will now read, giving our imports and exports ot 
gold and silver during the past year, will explain how this addition to 
our stock of gold has secured: 

Imports and exports of gold during 1885. 
Gold bullion imported last year. ...e. A EAA A N, $11, 221, 846 
Gold coin imported last year. .. 17,842,459 


Total imports of gold... 


Gold bullion er ee 
Gold coin exported 


Total gold exported.. 
Total gold imported. 


209, 064, 305 
—— 


2305. 780 
8.082, 142 


— 8.477.892 
. 29,064,305 


Excess of imports over exports..., . . 20,586, 413 
Exports and imports: of 5 ering 1888. 
nnd — $13, 272, 239 
Silver coin exported s... ss .. 20,422, 924 


Total silver exported.... 


Silver bullion imported..... 
Silver coin imported. . . 12,020,243 


Total silver imported... —. 16, 550, 627 
— — 
Excess of exports over imports. . . . .... . .. . . . .. . 17, 144,536 


33, 695, 163 
4, 530, 384 


Silver and gold are governed by the laws of trade, and, like every- 
thing else, will seek the highest market. Gold will purchase more 
silver here than it will in Austria, Russia, Germany, Portugal, and the 
Latin or Scandinavian states and Great Br Britain. Silver will 


PURCHASE MORE GOLD 


in each of these countries than here, and with this fact staring them 
in the face, and the further fact that we import more gold than we ex- 
port and export more silver than we import, the opponents of silver 
coinage Keep up the false cry that unless we stop the coi the United 
States will me the dumping-ground of all the silver in the world, 
and that our gold will be absorbed by the gold-standard countries of 
Europe. 

I think Ihaveshown, Mr. Speaker, that every theory of the gold-stand- 
ard advocates has been proven to be without foundation, and that every 
anticipation of the friends of silver coinage has been verified. With this 


experience we advocate the bill now under consideration, which is in. 


these words: 


That from and after the Fee. of this act all holders of silver bullion of the 
value of $0 or more, standard fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined 
into standard silver dollars of 412} grains troy of standard silver to the dollar, 
upon like terms and conditions as gold is now coined for private holders; that 
the standard silver dollar heretofore coined and herein provided for shall be the 
unit of account and standard of value in like manner as no od loans for the 
gold dollar, and shall be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except 
where otherwise stipulated. 

Sec. 2. That so much of the provisions of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled 
“ An act to authorize the coin of the standard silver dollar and restore its 
legal tender as provides for issuing certi on the deposit of sil- 
ver dollars, shall be a pplicabió to the coin herein named; and so much of the 
said act of February sa prorice for the purchase of silver bullion to be 
coined monthly into 8 Silver dollars be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury 3 authorized to adopt such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 25 enforce the provisions of act. 


No one has yet given a satisfactory reason why we should restrict the 
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coinage of silver any more than we should the coinage of gold, and I shall 
vote for this bill, Mr. S. er, because it is right and because it is in 
the interest of the people. 

It is a principle which no one will deny, that to increase the value of 
an article you must find uses forit. Iwill read a table stating our pro- 
duction of gold and silver for the last forty years: 


Production of gold and silver in the United States, annually, from 1845 to 
1884, estimated by R. W. Raymond from 1845 to 1873, inclusive, and by 
the Director of the Mint since. 


Estimated product. 
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duced in one year was $48,800,000. This bill only proposes to coin 
that portion of the annual product which is not called for in the arts, 
and not neaded for export, and this law would therefore provide a use 
for all our silver and none would be hunting a market under adverse 
conditions, necessarily a prey of those who are interested in depreciat- 
5 value. 
he surprise is that silver has not depreciated, relatively to gold, 
pc than it has. If any product becomes the subject of unfriendly 
egislation it will of necessity depreciate, and if any product be spe- 
catty fostered it will by a like necessity become comparatively more 
valuable. 
Gold has been favored by legislation. Its free coinage is proyided 
for by law, and this assists in enhancing its value. 
If this bill should the coinage of silver would not be increased 
to the extent claimed by the opponents of the measure. 


The coinage of silver since its remonetization in 1878 has been as 
follows: 


Last year we produced $30,800,000 of gold, and the excess of our 
imports of gold bullion over our exports was $10,826,096, giving total 
gold bullion available for coinage and the arts of $41, 626, 096, and coined 
but $23,724,879, slightly more than one-half. 

I have shown that during 1885 we exported $8,741,855 more of sil- 
ver bullion more than we imported, and deducting this from our total 
production in 1884 would leave but $40,058,145 for our arts and coin- 
age, and assuming that the proportion of coinage of free silver would 
not exceed the proportion of coinageof free gold, it would only amount 
to $22,793,885, which is even less than the amount which, under the 
present law, is compelled to be coined. 

This shows that no great increase of coi 
from the passage of the bill, and that the 


of silver would result 
‘ort to alarm the country 


with predictions of a deluge of silver are groundless. 
I do not wish to be understood as insisting that this is all that would 
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be coined under a free-coinage law. I readily admit that in all proba- 
bility, under free-coinage, a portion of the silver that would otherwise 
be exported would be coined at our mints. 
I admit that under such a law the imports of silver might increase, 
and that much of the imported silver might be coined at our mints. 
But so long as our ratio is 1 to 16, and the ratio of Franceis 1 to 15}, 
and so long as England requires millions of silver annually for India, 


there can be but little danger that our coi would be excessive. 
A prominent gold-standard advocate has asked me if it would not be 
possible, under a free-coinage law, forall the surplus silver of the world 
to be brought to the United States, coined at our mints, and used to 


PURCHASE THE LANDS 


of our people. I think there could be no injury result to us from this. 
It would bring us a good population; it would add millions of dollars 
in coin to our circulating medium of exchange; the value of all our 
land would be enhanced, and the products of the land and of labor of 
every kind would necessarily increase in value. 

If this would be one of the results threatened by silver opponents I 
insist it is a strong argument in favor of free-coinage. 

Taking all in all, the facts developed since the passage of the coinage 
bill in 1878 have positively contradicted all the theories advanced by 
the advocates of the single gold-standard, and when they are confronted 
with the antagonism between their speculative theories and the actual 
facts they can only exclaim, So much the worse for the facts! 

There is another reason why we should repeal the restrictive feature 
of the coinage law of 1878. It requires that at least $2,000,000 and not 
more than $4,000,000 of silyer be coined each month. It might be con- 
venient and economical, and consistent with the best interests to coin 
very largely during some months, and again there might be good rea- 
sons why it would be best not to coin any silver at all during certain 
other months. 

The question is asked, what interest have the national banks in de- 
monetizing silver? 

I will endeavor to state some facts which will make their interest in 
this matter more apparent. 

On July 1, 1885, the amount of gold in the country was $542, 174, 633. 
At that date the banks owned in— 


40 

|, 738, 759 

Gold clearing-house certificates.. 23, 614, 000 
United States certificates. . 18,000,000 
E EIS AANE EERE Daa A AASI AINE N D A 249, 899, 046 


It will be seen that the banks hold substantially one-half of the en- 
tire stock of gold in the country. It is plain that if the coinage of 
silver was stopped this gold would be increased in value and the banks 
would be correspondingly enriched. 

To show what little interest the banks have in silver let me call at- 
tention to the fact that of the $278,000,000 of silver in the United States 
the banks, on July 1, 1885, owned only $11,400,000; and, as a proot 
that I am correct in my statement that the stoppage of the silver coinage 
would increase the value of the gold held by the banks, I cite the fact 
that since Germany stopped the coinage of silver and adopted the sin- 
gle gold standard, gold in that country will purchase 25 per cent. more 
of the products of labor than it would prior to that action. 

I am glad to say, however, that we have at least one national banker 
who can rise superior to the temptation to swell his gains at the ex- 
pense of the whole body of the people. I do not pretend to say that 
we have but one such patriotic and honest banker, but I assert that 
Mr. John Thompson, the president of the Chase National Bank, of New 
York, is the only gentleman occupying that position whose published 
utterdnces, so far as they have fallen under my notice, are in positive 
and earnest opposition to the ee efforts of the banks and money- 
monarchs of this country to impose the single gold standard upon us 


to the 
OBVIOUS DETRIMENT 


of the interests of the tax-payers, and to the equally manifest benefit of 
the creditor class, the holders of bonds, mortgages, promissory notes, 
and other evidences of debt, public and private. 

I will read a ‘few extracts from this gentleman’s remarks upon the 
silver question, made before the Bankers’ Association at Chicago last 
fall: 


, 1 the lead of Germany; Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and this 

country demonetized silver; France, Belgium, Spain, and Ttaly stopped coin- 

ing it, and in gal , 1876, $4 of gold was equal in the London bullion market to $5 
ver. 

The debtor class is 10 to 1 of the creditor class; the m rs are numerous 
as compared with the mortgagees. The debtor knows full well that the conver- 
sion of silver into merchandise, instead of being monetized, will fully double 
the burden of his debt, * * * 

I regret the necessity of this plain talk and do sincerely hope that some meas- 
ure can be adopted to perpetuate the double or bimetallic standard. The equities 
as between debtor and creditor should not be violated. The wheels o - 
perity should not be blocked by the conversion of one-half of the basis of our 
currency and credit into mere property. The extra liability of suspending 
specie payments should not be incurred. 

The most active financial minds of Europe are discussing the “ hard times,” 
much of which is attributable to the demonetization of silver. * * + 

A most natural question arises, if the silver dollar and its paper equivalent 


(silver certificates) become our current money, what will be the premium on 


gold? 


So long as European exchanges are in our favor and so long as our exports 


and imports run ut equal, gold will be at hut a nominal premium ; but should 
our foreign trade run disastrously against us, involving large shipments of gold, 
the premium will be equal to the difference between gold and silver in the Lon- 
don bullion market. 

The laborer is appealed to to help repudiate silver. Iwould like to see the 
laborer who has d wered that a gold dollar buys more bread and butter than 
a silver or paper dollar. He wants prosperity and employment that he may 
get the dollar, 

Every principle of monetary and economic science for which the ad- 
vocates of free silver coinage have contended is sanctioned, indorsed, and 
advocated by this intelligent, sagacious, and honorable bank president, 
whose selfish interest is presumably identical with that of the great ma- 
jority of his brother bankers who so ¢lamorously demand the demone- 
tization of silver and the establishment of the single gold standard. 

He attributes the existing (relative) depreciation of silver to the same 
cause that we do. He, like ourselves, recognizes and appreciates the 
significance and important bearing upon this question of the relative 
numbers of debtors and creditors in our country whose immediate and 
remote prosperity is to be affected by the action which we as legislators 
may take upon this bill. He concedes the truth of the proposition 
which we have endeavored to emphasize, that the conversion of sil- 
ver into merchandise by depriving it of its legal-tender function will 
double the burden now borne by the debtor, and regrets, as we do, the 
necessity that the utterance of plain and homely truths upon the sub- 

ect should have been rendered necessary by the apparent inclination 
of some to violate the equities between debtor and creditor.” 

If this honorable, high-minded bank president, whose many years of 
experience have given him a practical familiarity with the subject 
which we can hardly hope to acquire, can withstand the proffered temp- 
tation to augment his wealth at the expense of the great body of the 
people, what answer shall we, their chosenand trusted representatives, 
make to them when called on to explain why this grievous wrong was 
not prevented? 

* may be upon this floor gentlemen whose constituencies are 
composed wholly of the creditors of less fortunate localities, though I 
have never visited or read of any such district. Still it is possible, 
but not at all probable, that there may be somewhere in this country a 
Congressional district in which the creditors outnumber the debtors. 
That such a representative, intrusted by so exceptionally favored a con- 
stituency with the duty of protecting and promoting the individual in- 
terests of his people, should feel it to be his duty to oppose this bill and 
thereby swell the tribute which the rest of the community must pay 
to their more fortunate brethren I can readily understand. 

But even under this almost inconceivable condition of affairs I should 
feel that such an opponent of the bill was mistaken in his ideas of the 
duty which his position entailed. I should still entertain the belief, 
the conviction, that the duty of an American representative should not 
be limited or bounded by the lines of his own immediate district, but 
that the obligations of his office required him to do all that lay in his 
power to guard, shield, and 

PROTECT THE PEOPLE 
of the whole Union from any and every attempted wrong and injustice- 

For a long period the laws of England songht only to pander to every 
whim and wish of the nobility, but her sagacious statesmen finally saw 
that the trade of England was her glory, and for years it has received 
the first consideration of Parliament, and this accounts for her greatly 
increasing prosperity. 

Let ‘America stop legislating for our moneyed nobility, and devote its 
wisdom to the resuscitation of our prostrate trade and commerce, and 
we will be able to successfully compete with England in all the mar- 
kets of the world. 

For my own part, Mr..Speaker, whatever opinions others may hold 
as to their duty to their own immediate constituency and to the people o 
the whole United States, it is not possible for me to be doubtful regard- 
ing my individual duty on this question. The great body of the people 
of the district I have the honor to represent on this floor are not bond- 
holders and creditors who ‘‘ toil not, neither do they spin.“ They are 
honest, industrious, tax-paying, producing people; and the labor of 
such people pays every dollar of the expense of our Government, na- 
tional, State, county, and municipal, together with every dollar of in- 
terest and principal of the bonds issued by the Government, by States, 
by counties, and by cities. 

Impoverished but not disheartened, deprived of property amounting 
to a vast sum by the war and its results, but still retaining their cour- 
age and fortitude, they have uncomplainingly submitted to exactions 
they felt to be inequitable, have patiently, if not smilingly, endured 
hardships and privations both bitter and mortifying, animated and 
sustained by an unfailing confidence in their own industry, economy, 
and self-denial to rehabilitate their fallen fortunes. Relying upon 
their own sturdy arms, and supported by an unfaltering trust in the 
justice of the American le, they have toiled and wrought and delved 
on their farms and in their workshops, hoping and expecting that each 


succeeding year would bring with it that quickened conscience, that 
reviving sense of justice in the American Congress which must inevi- 
tably lighten their burdens and increase the rewards of their labor, 
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REPRESENTING SUCH A PEOPLE, 


and chosen to t them because of my life-long devotion to the prin- 
ciplesof that political which isthe 3 and defender 
of the and lowly: the people, I be to every trust 


with which they have honored me, recreant toevery obligation the ac- 
ceptance of those trusts imposed, did I not seek by all honorable and 
legitimate means to secure the success of this and every kindred meas- 
ure di to sweeten the toil of the laborer by increasing the gains 
which should follow his industry, and to equalize the burdens laid 
upon the tax-payer by i eir more equitable distribution. 

I want the laboring men upheld in their manhood, grand, glorious 
manhood. They are the heroes and the reliance of a republic. They 
eee ama 3 that makes a country great. To them we owe every- 
thing which makes a people happy. They brave the winter’s cold and 
toil without a murmur under the scorching summer's sun. Without 
their honest hands the palatial cities, the railroads, the teenaa the 
steamers, and the teeming farms which now make our country the won- 


` der and the envy of the world could not exist. In the front of battle 


they bear aloft the banners of our country. They bare their breasts to 
the terrible assault, and in the deadliest carnage they lead the charge 
which gives victory to our columns. 

God bless the workingmen of America, and may it be the first duty 
of Congress to provide for their protection and defense. 


Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. EDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday,- March 20, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 


Mr. EDEN said: $ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not propose to discuss the silver question or do 
more than give the reasons for my vote on the pending bill and pro- 
posed amendments. I am in favor of bimetallism, and will give no 
vote which I believe will tend to prevent the use of both gold and sil- 
ver as the basis of a circulating medium. I am of opinion that the 
business depression now arti tm and that has prevailed for several 
years, both in Europe America, is due largely to the attempt which 
has in recent years been made, with partial success, to make gold the 
sole standard of value and the only money metal of the world. Our 
legislation should all be directed to the restoration of silver to its old 
place, and no backward step should be taken until that object shall have 
been accomplished. 

Under existing laws the Secretary of the Treasury is required to 
cause to be coined not less than two million nor more than four mill- 
ion of silver into standard silver dollars each month, and said coin is 
a full legal tender in the payment of debts. The silver bullion to be 


coined under this act (act of February 28, 1878) is purchased by the, 


Secretary of the Treasury at its market price as required for purposes 
of coinage. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, $28,528,552 
of standard silver dollars were coined under the act referred to. 

seigniorage to the Government upon this coinage was over 18 per cent., 
or in round numbers about $4,500,000, which was covered into the 


In other upon the purchase of silver by the Treasury during 
the last fiscal year for the coinage of standard silver dollars the bull- 
ion value of the silver was on an average 18 per cent. below 
the coin value thereof, and the profit or seigniorage was paid into the 
Treasury. According to the report of the Director of the Mint the pro- 
duction of silver from the mines of the United States for the calendar 
year 1884 was in round numbers $48,000,000. Using that amount as 
an estimate for the production during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1885, it will be seen (leaving out minor coins) that $28,000,000 of the 
production was coined into standard silver dollars, and according to the 
report of the Director of the Mint $20,000,000 of silver bullion was ex- 
ported. This statement substantially disposes of the domestic produc- 
tion of silver for the year. 

There will be two propositions presented to be voted on by the House, 
as I understand, when final action is taken on the pending bill. The 
first will be in the form of a substitute providing that after a given day, 
unless an international agreement shall be reached, the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar shall be ded. 

I shall vote against this proposition for the reason that I believe the 
coinage under existing laws has been and will continue to be beneficial 
to the people, and for the further reason that to the coinage 
would be a step backward in the march toward the restoration of silver 
to its old and honored place as one of the money metals. 


i La pais proposition may be best stated in the language of the pend- 

ing 4 
That from and after the passage of this act all holders of silver bullion of the 
standard fin shall coined 


value of $50 or more, eness, be entitled to have the same 

into standard silver dollars of 412} grains troy of standard silver to the dollar, 
upon like terms and conditions as gold is now coined for private holders ; that 
the standard silver dollar heretofore coined and herein provided for shall be 
the unit of account and standard of value in like manner as now provided for 
the gold dollar, &. 

Now, this proposition looks fair; butisitfair? We have nearly $3 of 
gold coin in this country to $1 of silver coin. There is a difference of 
about 18 cents in the value of the bullion in a silver dollar and thatin 
a gold dollar. When the Government coins & silver dollar there is, by 
the act of the Government in giving it a legal-tender quality, 18 cents 
added to its value for ee ee of domestic circulation. It is of no more 
value as bullion, or for exportation, or to pay a foreign debt than it 
was before it went to the Mint. Hence, under this bill, the bonanza 
king who owns a silver mine and has on hand $1,000,000 of silver bull- 
ion has added to his wealth $180,000; and su ing that the owners 
of silver mines now have on hand $10,000,000 silver bullion, the 
sage of this act will add to their property nearly $2,000,000, which, 
under the present law, would go into the Treasury. But this is not 
the worst feature of the bill. 

This bounty of the Government is not limited to our own people. 
Under the operations of this bill the holders of silver bullion the world 
over may be able to bring it to our mints and have it coined at our ex- 
pense into standard silver dollars, and exchange the silver coin for our 
gold coin and export it to England, Germany, or France, where not a 
dollar of silver is allowed to be coined as full legal tender. This bill 
opens a way for Germany to get rid of her stock of silver, for which she 
has been ing a market ever since her attempted establishment of 
the single gold standard, and have it coined into legal-tender dollars, 
which may be exchanged at par with our gold coins and transported to 
Germany. I canconceive of no better method of i ing the success of 
the European nations in permanently establishing gold monometallism 


than by the of this bill. 
Mr. S. , I ask this House to consider the effect the of 
this bill will have on the coinage of gold in the United States. I pre- 


sume the most ardent friend of the bill does not expect its passage to 
result in appreciating the value of silver so that our silver dollar will 
be equal in value to our gold dollar in the markets of the world. Then 
why should the holderof gold bullion take it to our mints for coinage 
at a valuation much below that of silver, when the coin value of the 
gold dollar will be no more than the coin value of the silver dollar? 
He.can exchange his gold bullion for purposes of exportation for sil- 
ver bullion for purposes of coinage, at a profit of 18 per cent. at pres- 
ent prices. Hence, if this bill passes, the silver bullion will all be 
coined and the gold bullion will all be exported. 

I know that we have in the course of this debate been reminded of 
the fact that a large amount of silver bullion has been exported since 
the passage of what is called the Bland act. That is very true, and will 
so continue as long as the United States Government is a purchaser at 
its market value of a limited amount of silver bullion. The value of 
silver bullion at our mints is measured by its commercial value. What 
our Government does not want for coinage and our people do not pur- 
chase for other uses will go abroad where people do want it. If we by 
an arbitrary law give an artificial value to silver bullion over its value 
in the markets of the world, it will as naturally come here as the waters 
of the Mississippi flow into the Gulf of Mexico. If, on the other hand, 
we exclude gold bullion from our mints by undervaluing it from 10 to 


The | 20 per cent., it will naturally flow outof the country in search of a more 


friendly purchaser. 

Silver monometallism would prove even more disastrous to the coun- 
try than gold monometallism. This bill discriminates against gold in 
such a manner and to such an extent as will surely drive it from our 
mints. It will find its way to the mints of Europe, where it is esti- 
mated at its real value. 

This objection to the passage of the bill might be obviated by an 
amendment providing that the Government, ‘‘in adjusting the account 
of gold and silver bullion coined under the provisions of this act, shall 
retain for the United States the difference at the date of coinage be- 
tween the commercial value of bullion so coined and the coin value 
thereof, and the sums so retained in coined money shall be from time 
to time covered into the Treasury.“ I understand the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] will, if he can get the floor for that purpose, 
offer an amendment to the bill such as I have indicated. The adop- 
tion of such an amendment would open the mints and make them free 
to all holders of both gold and silver bullion upon equal terms, with no 
discrimination against either. 

The Government would retain the profit on the coinage of both gold 
and silver, and there would be no premium offered to the people of 
foreign governments to send their silver to our mints for coinage. It 
is true the millionaire mine owners would by the adoption of this 
amendment be cut off from their millions of profits this bill, should it 
become a law, will divert from the Treasury and bestow upon them. 
To give some idea of the enormous amount there is in this bill for the 
benefit of the owners of silver bullion, I refer to the fact that during 
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seven years, beginning at the of the Bland law in 1878, the 
3 the coinage of the standard silver dollar amounted to over 
000,000, every farthing of which went into the Treasury. 

Under the operation of this bill, should it become a law, every far- 
thing of the profit on the coinage of the standard silver dollar will in the 
future go into the pockets of the holders of silver bullion. Without 
amendment I will vote against the bill. I voted for the Bland act as it 
now stands and I will not vote to repeal or it unless we can get 
something better. If we by our legislation exclude either gold or 
silver from our mints, we thereby strike a fatal blow at bim 1 
shall vote against this bill because, in my opinion, under its operation 
gold will be excluded from our mints and silver monometallism will 
speedily follow iu this country. I can not foresee all the evil conse- 
quences that would ensue, and will not undertake to point them out. 
That all values would be unsettled and all business operations would 
be thrown into confusion seem to be the natural consequences that 
would follow such a radical change in our monetary system. 


Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 


conditions required by the gran 
where the time has not been extended by an act of Congress, or shall not here- 
after be (pore apera god declared forfe mestead 


and confirm- 
ing to 1 * 5 where lots have been sold and improve- 

“And the Committee on Public Lands is hereby instructed to report a bill to 
this effect to the Senate 

Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The United States have granted over 150,000,000 
acres of the public lands for the construction of railroads, an area more 
than five times as great as the State of Florida, which is one of the 

States in area in the Union. It is not my purpose to argue the 
policy of eee grants. A great public object has been accom- 
plished by it. Perhaps it might have been done much better for the 
interests of the country than in the manner in which it has been done. 
No doubt there should have been reserved to the United States some 
portion of the receipts of these properties created out of a donation ot 
the public land, something to contribute to the cause of education, 
something to relieve the burdens of taxation. 

But it is not in regard to the general relations of this subject to the 
whole Union that I propose to address the Senate to-day. It is in ref- 
erence to some of the grants made to the State of Florida, and their re- 
lations to the people of that State and to the development of the State. 
The area of land in the State of Florida is 59,268 square miles—35,- 
715, 600 acres, by survey and estimation. For school purposes the United 
States granted by the act of 1845 908,503 acres, and for a university 
92,000 acres by the act of March 3, 1845. The swamp and overflowed 
land grant to the State had selected from 1850 to 1880 15,626,859.23 
acres, To that amount there has been added since that time 2,000,000 
of the remaining public land, and under the grant of 1856 2,275,570.53 
acres. There remained unsurveyed in the area of the State in 1880, by 
the report of the Interior Department as contained in the History of the 
Public Domain, an official document published by that Department in 
1883, 7,756,493 acres, supposed to be largely covered by the swamp and 
overflowed land grant to the State. This leaves from the entire area of 
the State 7,056,680 acres out of the 35,000,000 acres in the entire area 
of the State for private settlement under cash entries and the various 
land sales which have been made by the United States. The sum of 
7,056,680 acres only out of 35,000,000 acres, the entireareaof the State, 
remains ungranted to the State under the swamp and overflowed land- 
grant act and underthe acts granting aid to theState for the construction 
of railroads, and for other purposes, being less than one-third of the en- 
tire area of the State, which cost the Government of the United States 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 in actual expenditure, that have 
been and are available for purposesof entry under cash entry and home- 
stead entry in the State. 

The United States ted by an act approved the 17th of May, 1856, 
to the State of Florida, for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads from Saint John’s River, at Jacksonville, to the waters of 
Escambia Bay, at or near Pensacola; and from Amelia Island, on the 
Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Keys, 


on the Gulf of Mexico; and also a railroad from Pensacola to the State 
line of in the direction of Montgomery, every alternate sec- 
tion of land by odd numbers for six sections in width on 
each side of each of said roads and branch. And if any or 
either of said roads or branch is not completed within ten years no fur- 
ther sales shall be made, and the lands unsold shall revert to the United 
States.“ That is the language of the act. It is an imperative com- 
mand, an exercise of the sovereign legislative will, and I have not been 
able to perceive by what process of reasoning any court had authority 
or power to veto this positive and absolute command of the law, this 
expression of the sovereign legislative will of the people in Congress as- 
sembled. Under this act several railroad companies were provided for, 
namely, the Florida Railroad Company, the name of which has been 
changed successively to the Atlantic and West India Transit Company, 
and then to the Florida Navigation and Railway Company; also the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company; also the Florida, Atlantic 
and Gulf Railroad Company; and in 1866 the roads were not completed, 
and the road from Waldo to Tampa is not completed at this time. 

The land granted, under this act beyond the point to which these 
roads were completed at the expiration of the ten years when it expired, 
is now pro by the bill which has been referred to the Committee 
on Public ds to be forfeited, because the act contained within it a 

rovision that if not completed to Tampa Bay on the one side and to 
ensacola on the other, within ten years from the date of the passage 
of that act, the land should revert to the United States. 

I call attention to an extract from the Public Domain, an official 
document published by Congress, a statement which I will print in an 
appendix to my remarks marked A.“ 

The road to Tampa is not even now, thirty years from the time of the 
grant, completed, and the road to Pensacola was completed by a new 
and different company, commencing in 1881, fifteen years after the grant 
expired. It is my intention now to present to the Senate, to the coun- 
try, and to the people of Florida the peculiar condition in which this 
grant stands to the interests of the whole people and to the law. In 
1856 railroad corporations were organized in the State of Florida under 
acts of the Legislature of Florida, which accepted and became bound by 
an act of the Legislature known as the internal-improvement act, the 
sections of which, important to this subject; will be found in the ap- 
pendix marked B.” 

I also read the first section of an act to amend An act incorporating 
the Florida Railroad Company.” 


That the act inco: ee 8 — Florida Railroad Company, approved the 8th 
day of January, A. D. 1853, is hereby amended so that the said company shall 
have power to construct the from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to the 
waters of Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Cedar Key, in East 
Florida, under the perenne of an act to provide for and encourage a liberal 
ge of internal improvements in this State, approved the 6th day of January, 


There had been a previous charter granted by the State to construct 
tho road to the Gulf of Mexico, with the following provisions: 


Sec, 2. Be it further enacted, That the said railroad shall commence in East 
Florida, upon some tribu ‘of the Atlantic Ocean, within the limits of the 
State of Flor ent outlet to the ocean to admit of the passa; 


‘orida, 8 
of sea steamers, and l run through the eastern and southern part of the 
State, in the most eligible direction, to some point, bay, arm, ortributary of the 
Gulf of Mexico, in South Florida, south of the Suwanee River, having a suffi- 
cient outlet for sea 5 = be determined by a competent engineer, with 
of the 


the approval of a majority directors of said company. 
Syd. 3. Be it earl enacted, That the capital stock of said company shall be 
$1,000,000, di into shares of $100each. * * Fach subscriber shall, at the 


time of his subscription, pay to said commissioners $1 on each share subscribed 
for,and the books of subscription at each of the above-mentioned places shall 
ionic apen for the space of sixty days, at the expiration of which time they 
s closed. 


The act provided that upon the subscription of 1 per cent. of the total 
amount of $1,000,000 of capital stock the railroad should become a 
corporation and authorized to construct the road. The $1,000,000 was 
subscribed, the 1 per cent. nominally paid, immediately returned to 
the stockholders, and from that time to this it remains unpaid. The 
stock subscription has never been paid; but the State of Florida under 
the provisions of thatact, through the internal-improvement fund, paid 
out of the proceeds of these sales of the public lands granted by the 
United States to the State under the swamp and overflowed land grant 
and the internal-improvement land grant $90,000, being the only paid- 
up stockholder that existed in the road from the beginning to the end. 

Under that condition of things, which is verified by the answers that 
I read from the testimony taken in a cause pending in the circuit court 
of the United States at Jacksoville, it is abundantly proved that here 
was a railroad corporation with its stock subscribed for and never paid, 
held chiefly by two individuals, and from that day to this remaining 
unpaid. I read from the testimony of Joseph Finnegan, a witness in 
that case, on the one hundred and thirty-first page of the record of the 
cireuit court of the United States, in the case of Robert H. Johnson 
against the Florida Railroad Company: 

I was the receiver or person to whom the money was to be paid, and there 
was no money paid on this subscription. There was no pa: t ever made in 
money on the capital stock subscribed for as above by the association, 
but at a meeting of the above stockholders, held eng ge after the books 


were closed at the Buffington House, the follo directors were 
elected: D. L. Yulee, George W. Call, J. H. Bronson, Philip Dell, Geo 


A. H. Cole, Thomas O. Holmes, and John Parsons, and myself, the 
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board of directors electing D. L. Yulee as president, and George W. Call as sec- 


retary and treasurer, 

At a meeting of the directors $2,000 was allowed the president and $1,500 
to me as treasurer, to George W. Call as secretary; this amount was cred- 
ited as a payment on our stock. . 


stated, except $20,000, which was the value of the om 
George Law and referred to in the preceding testimony, until it was transferred 
to the Florida Railroad 


associates. 

No amar pa; t was ever made in money on the stock subscribed for ci Aaa 
9 i have before stated, turing my connection with the Florida 1 
r mpany. 

There 8 money paid or actually to be paid on the contract; they have 
no cash subscriptions, no available means. Their only means consi of the 
bonds under the internal-improvement act and the lands donated under the 
ey and the two town sites, which were in a wild condition, and without popu- 

omg $ $ * : s s 

ppn this assurance and guarantee of Mr. Yulee that Moses Taylor and Mar- 
shall O. Roberts, of New York, were the real parties with whom I was dealing, 
and that they were responsible for and would make good the engagements of 
Mr. Dickerson in the contract, and would pay all the debts of Finnegan & Co., 
and would return our notes, and the additional assurance that they would put 
large capital into the enterprise and put a line of steamers at both ends of the 
road immediately on completion, the contract was executed with Mr. Dickin- 
son, In pursuance of the obligations of that contract Finnegan & Co. trans- 
ferred to David L. Yulee all their bonds and stock to be held by him in trust, 
to secure the performance of the 9 said Edward N. Dickerson, and a 
written agreement to that effect was signed by the said Dickerson, Finnegan 
and Cole, and witnessed by said Yulee,and the said trust accepted by the said 
D. L, Yulee. 

* * $ $ * + 

Mr. Dickerson never did carry out the contract or agreement with Fin 
& Co. He failed to take up some of the notes of Finegan & Co., and I to 
pay them myself. In fact, all the engagements of Finegan & Co. which were 

rformed after that date and all the outstandinging debts were taken up by the 

jorida Railroad Company in its corporate capacity. [Nore.—Complainant’s 
counsel here offers in evidence memorandum of agreement marked ibit C 
in the bill of Yulee vs. Vose, and is hereto at as Exhibit B, by consent of 
defendants’ counsel, in lieu of the original on file in this court.) In reality, after 
— up the contract the Florida lroad Company finished the road to Cedar 

ey. 

* * * 


* * * 


req 
and its franchises upon the failure of the company to pay the 1 per 
cent, annually assessed to the stock of the trustees, 1 


* * * 

The internal improvement fund owned more than $90,000 in paid-up stock in 
the Florida Railroad peers 

Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Yulee held a large majority of the unpaid stock. 

The 32,000 bonds alluded to by me in the preceding as paid in Ed. M. Dicker- 
son for purchase-money are numbered as follows: 1 1045, 1044, 1037, 1038, 
1039, 1032, 1034, 724, 723, 1048, 1035, 1033, 1046, 725, 1086, 1047, 891, and 890, 1233, 1246, 
1247, 1248, 1249, 1251, 1255, 1257, 1258, 1261, 1263, 1267, 1253. 

On the 4th November, 59, I sent to New York a check on Riggs ging a! 
~ r. Yulee 
provement bonds as security for this amount. 

OSEPH FINEGAN. 


It is agreed between Joseph Finegan & Co. and Edwin N. Dickerson, that the 
various bonds and certificates of stock conveyed by Joseph 1 — . & Co. to 
Edwin N. Dickerson, under an ment dated May 24, 1858, shall be held by 
David L. Yulee to secure the formance of the said contract by said Edwin 
N. Dickerson, and that the said Yulee shall release and deliver to said Dicker- 
son the said bonds and stock as he satisfies the debts contracted to be paid by 
him for said Finegan & Co., and in proportion to the amounts discharged and 


id. 
PDated May 29, 1559. 


York, $1,135, to take Pi cent notes of Finegan & Co. Afterward 
gave me three internal 


EDW’D N. DICKERSON, 
JOSEPH FINEGAN. 

. H. COLE, 

I know that $32,000 of the bonds paid in by Edward N. Dickerson as the pur- 
chase-money for the town sites of Fernandina and Cedar Key to John Mokas, 
trustee, were the same bonds which I had paid in for lots bought from trustees, 
and which were required to be canceled under the trust deed. 

I have compared the numbers of these bonds with the numbers which John 
McRae received for the town sites, and I know that they are the same. Mr. 
Yulee was not a man of large property, and what he possessed was, I think, 
encumbered by mortgages. 


Further on Mr. Yulee testifies that this money wasa loan; and I read 
from his testimony: 


But I will now say, further, that it was not expected that the gentlemen com- 
pope what was called The Association” could furnish the means to build 

e road. It was known they could not. 

I procured also the passage of the “internal-improvement act” by the State, 
whereby a good bonded security for $10,000 per mile, to iron and equip the road 
anda t of alternate sections of State lands were obtained. I also proc 
a grant of alternate sections of public lands from the United States. ese as- 
sets seemed sufficient for the construction of the road. They were all put into 
the treasury of the corporation and devoted to the uses of the enterprise. They 
were all by mortgages made, primarily, appropriate to construction. The means 
for construction were obtained upon the it of this property and of the road 
to be constructed, and not upon the credit of the stock. e only benefit the 
stockholders could derive would be in dividends of earnings after the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the road was fully paid. 

D, L. Yulee to George W. Call: 

But how stands the matter? We call for the restoration of the first 1 per 
cent., which was loaned to the subscribers till called for (I have faithfully re- 
garded this as a loan, and have held myself in law and honor bound for the 
whole sum to the company, being myself responsible for it), and we also call for 
something further.“ 

I do not know if the bonds specified by witness were paid in by Mr. Dickerson 
to the trustees. It is quite possiblethey were. The bonds he enumerates were 
in the hands of Mr, Soutter, one of the trustees. 


* e * 
In pursuance of a resolution of the board of directors a stock dividend is de- 


clared of $1.59 share out of proceeds of Jind sales, there being $10,220 shares 
which is $1 d the balance carried to reserve-fund account, $73.45. 


each, and 
$119,395.81, making altogether, up to September, 1859, at which date the entries 
in this book cease, a credit on stock of 922.79, 

Mr. Yulee testifies further : 


sien contractors . — l — for * aaee ee 
but give their poten for the material è by the Donda REALIDA tote 
risk of the inadequacy of the bonds to cover the debt. The bonds placed as col- 
lateral were always sufficient to cover the debt at a valuation of 80 per cent. 

The fact then appears abundantly established in this record and con- 
sented to by all parties that here was a railroad c ompany, with the 
great majority of its stock unpaid, on which no considerable amount 
was ever paid, and held by parties who paid little or nothing for it, 
while the State through the internal-improvement fund had become a 
cash stockholder to the extent of $90,000. Under an alleged authority 
contained in the internal-improvement act in 1866 this road was sold 
by the provisional trustees of the State of Florida, the officers of the 
provisional government, the governor, comptroller, the attorney-gen- 
eral, and treasurer of the State being ex officio under the law trustees 
for the State of this property. The act provided that the road should 
not be sold until after completion for any default in the payment of the 
interest or principal upon the bonds that had been issued; but without 
reference to that, without any judicial proceedings, this property was 
sold, and it was bought by a person who owned the unpaid subscrip- 
tions for stock of the railroad company, and who was obligated to pay 
them. It was bought with the statutory bonds of the road, which had 
twenty years to run, at an estimated value of 20 cents on the dollar—a 
very extraordinary proceeding, to pay fora property with its unmatured 
obligations having twenty years to run. The parties purchasing this 
road had become connected with its unpaid stock by assuming to pay 
the debts of the contractors who had built the road, as appears in this 
testimony. - 

I said I thought it advisable to specify the debts owing by this com ony to 
parties residing in the United States (now at war with this 8 ich 
were contracted on account and in behalf of the contractors, Edward N. Dick- 
erson & Co. The obligationsof this company (Florida railroad) were given, but 
the collateral security, in every case large, was furnished to the company by the 
3 be placed with the notes as security to the company, as well as 
the 

The convenience of the com: y name in these cases was afforded to the con- 
tractors for reasons useful to the object of the company, but withoutany agreed 
pecuniary considerations. 

The notes given by the company in the place of the contractors under this ar- 
rangement were as follows: 


Table showing the amount and kind of collaterals. 


Internal im- 
Amount. 9 provement 
x% * le 


Name of payecs. 


Vose, Livingston & Co... 56, 201 62 $195, 000 00 
Ebbavale & Co.. 298, 370 29 388, 000 00 
Riggs & 59, 999 99 56, 000 00 
El Ri; 2 9,999 99 32,000 00 
Gelpke, Kentzen & Rechart.. 47, 600 00 49,000 00 
Harlan & Hollingsworth......... 2,942 31 2,000 00 
Taunton Locomotive Man 
— on 7,756 03 
1, 609 00 
3,363 28 
1,068 56 
eo 16,155 10 
25,779 08 |. 
630, 815 25 
D. L. YULEE, 
5 and subscribed before me, at Fernandina, this 16th day of February, 
[sear] CHARLES W. LEWIS, 


Uniled States Commissioner for the Northera District of Florida, 


It is that with which we have principally to deal now. This obli- 
gation was that of Mr. Dickerson, who became the con ractor and the 
assignee of the preceding contractors and obligated himself to pay this 
note. It was not paid. It ran up into the large sum of $1,000,000, in- 
eluding costs and ex For that obligation the State paid 4,000,000 
acres of the public land, netting the amount of $1,000,000. The school 
fund of the State, the proceeds of these 900,000 acres, was sold under 
an order of Mr. Justice Woods, then of the circuit court of the United 
States, to pay this debt. 

Thus it was that the school fund of the State, and a million dollars of 
rroceeds of the sales of the public lands, were paid to make good he 
default of this purchaser of the railroad company who then and now 
retains that property, or did until a short period ago. 

We have then a railroad the entire cash stock of whichis paid for by 
the State and the unpaid stock subscribed for and never paid, being an 
obligation resting upon the subscribers and those who assumed the ob- 
ligation in place of them. We have a sale of the road and a purchase 
of it by its non-paying stockholder and its non-paying contractor. We 
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have the school fund of the State sold and a million dollars of the pub- 
lic money of the State, the result of the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands sold to pay this debt. 

Whatever denials are made in general terms, whatever elaborate and 
ingenious explanations and statements are made in the record which 
contains these statements, it remains true that the 1 per cent. required 
to be paid on the organization of the company was only nominally paid 
and then returned to the subscribing stockholders, and never thereafter 
paid; that the majority of its stock was never paid. 

That they had acquired the stock by an obligation to pay the debts of 
this road, which obligation they had never performed; butthey had been 
paid by substituting the notes of the railroad company, in which theState 
was the only cash stockholder, through its internal improvement fand, 
for the obligations of the preceding contractors. The spectacle was thus 
presented of a road built out of the Jands donated by the United States 
to the State of Florida, without any payment upon its stock subscrip- 

tion, and by the substitution of the notes of the railroad company for 
the notes of its contractors which had been obligated to be paid by the 
persons who made the purchase, and a purchase of the property by the 
non-paying contractors and payment for it with the obligations which 
they were themselves bound to pay. 

Had their default in payment not been made the debts of the road 
would have been paid entirely by the persons who held its unpaid stock. 
Among the obligations thus assumed was an obligation of Vose, Liv- 
ingston & Co. of which Mr. Yulee testifies as follows: 

Thad added to the obligations of the company my own individual indorse- 
ments in the case of Vose, Livingston & Co., and in several other instances 
where it was required to satisfy creditors. The bonds of the company had be- 
come much depreciated in the market from various causes, but I knew the in- 
ternal-im provement bonds to be intrinsically worth parand that their face value 
was ce ly realizable at some time from the internal-improvement fund and 
the road, and relied upon them for my security. I will add that similar sup- 
port was given to the contractors before the transfer to E. N. Dickerson and 
wi 


thout as good security to the company—notably in the cases of the contract 
with Drane and Singletary in 1857, and of three contracts with McDowell and 


Callahan in 1858, In the Drane and Singletary case, at a meeting of the board 


of directors on the 12th of December, 1857, Finegan & Co. being contractors, 

the officers of the company were authorized to execute a bond to Drane and 

Singletary as surety for the due performance of a contract with said Drane and 

Rae crated on the 12th November, 1857, for the performance of certain work on 
e railroad. 


Thus it appears that the internal-improvement fund was a paid up 
stockholder to the amount of $90,080; that the subsequent purchaser of 
the road and its franchise at the alleged trustees’ sale (Mr. E. N. Dicker- 
son) was the owner and holder of this unpaid stock and subject toall the 
obligations of its original subscribers under a contract with Finegan & Co. 
to assume and pay their debts and obligations as contractors; that among 
these debts was that of Vose, Livingston & Co.; that the note of the 
Florida Railroad Company was given for this debt; that Mr. Dickerson 
and his associates did not pay this debt, but the people of Florida 
through the internal-improvement fund did pay it by the sale of the 
securities of the school fand by Judge Wood of the United States circuit 
court, and by the sale of 4,000,000 acres of the swamp and overflowed 
and the internal-improvement land grant for $1,000,000 in 1881; that 
these facts are proved by the testimony of all the witnesses in the 
record who testify on the subject. The result of this state of facts was 
that the railroad and its franchise and whatever rights, if any, existed 
to the land grant of 1856 from Waldo to Tampa were claimed to be 
the property of Mr. E. N. Dickerson and associates, the purchaser at the 
alleged trustees’ sale in 1866, the non-paying stockholders, the assignee 
of the contract of Finegan & Co., whose contract was performed by the 
railroad company and whose obligations the people of the State paid, 
while the internal-improvement fund of the State, the only paid-up 
stockholder, had nothing but the right of losing the State’s money and 
her school fund and paying the debts of the railroad company and the 
non-paying stockholders and contractors, who thus became the corpo- 
ration, and after the lapse of fourteen years from that time and from 
the expiration of the time at which the act commanded that the lands 
should revert to the people of the United States, to be appropriated 
under the laws of the United States to the use of actual settlers and to 
homesteaders, these persons a8 a corporation and their successors claim 
the 576,000 acres of this grant from Waldo to Tampa as their property, 
and at thesame time that they make this claim they are in the United 
States court by their trustee swearing that they are an insolvent corpora- 
tion, and we are now required to decide whether these persons have either 
legal or equitable claim to this 576,000 acres of land, and whether it 
shall now be a gift by the United States to them or shall be declared 
forfeited and subject it to the use of the people for homes for actual 
settlers. 

I propose to investigate this question and to prove that this grant of 
land has not been applied and is not intended to be applied to the con- 
struction of a railroad from Waldo to Tampa, but that it has been and 
is to be used and has already been conveyed to the owners of the un- 
paid stock of the Florida, Atlantic and West India Transit Company 
as their individual property and for their personal use. I propose, fur- 
ther, to prove that this corporation is an insolvent corporation, and 
has become insolvent not by the use of its credit in the improvement of 
the property, but by the pretended issue of bonds and securities of the 
corporate property for some other use, and presumably for and in the 


interest of and still held by the same parties who were interested in 
the alleged purchase at the trustees’ sale of 1866, who have not only 
received the whole of this great property, but also the securities issued 
by it, without applying any part of it to the preservation and improve- 
ment of the t highways of commerce required by the charter to be 
created and kept up for the benefit of the people. 

I propose further to prove that 5, 10, and 25 per cent. of this grant 
instead of being applied twenty years after its expiration to the build- 
ing of the railroad to Tampa has been contracted to be paid by these 
pretended owners of this property as a consideration in part according 
to the sworn statements of their agent in a cause pending in the courts 
of the United States for depriving actual settlers on the public domain 
of their homes and settlements to the extent of at least 20,000 acres, 
and this was an offense against both the criminal and civil laws of the 
United States. I propose to prove also by their own statements that 
fifteen years after this grant expired these persons, in defiance of the 
Secretary of the Interior, have openly advertised and sold this land of 
the United States, and dispossessed without law the settlers who were 
guaranteed in their rights by the laws of the United States. 

Ihave herea record from the United States circuit court for the State 
of Florida. That record consists of a bill filed by one Sidney I. Wailes, 
being the agent of this company. Ishould remark, however, that these 
transactions occurred in the year 1866, immediately succeeding the close 
of the war; that in the year 1876, Mr. Zachariah Chandler being the 
Secretary of the Interior, and there never having been any part of the 
road from Waldo to Tampa Bay constructed or commenced to be con- 
structed, and by the terms of the act it having expired in 1866, the ten 
years then being out, an application was made to Mr. Chandler in the 
year 1878 to reserve this grant, consisting of 576,000 acres of public 
lands, from public entry and settlement. He denied the application 
upon the ground that the act had expired by its own limitation, that no 
location of the road had been made, and he opened these lands to public 
settlement and homestead entry. In the year 1880-’81 a new company 
commenced the construction of this road, and an application was made 
to Mr. Schurz to make the reservation which had been refused by Mr. 
Chandler under the act which, by its terms, had expired in 1866. Mr. 
Schurz granted thatapplication, and reserved this 576,000 acres of land 
from public entry for purposes of the railroad, and it has remained re- 
served from that time to this. In the mean time this company pro- 
ceeded to construct the line from Ocala to Tampa Bay and have now 
completed about two-thirds of it. 

This record by Mr. Wailes exhibits the fact that these 576,000 acres, 
being the portion belonging to the line from Waldo to Tampa Bay, have 
not been applied to the construction of this road; that every portion of 
it has been conveyed to the stockholders and contractors, who never 
paid for their stock, with whom the State was the only cash stockholder; 
and that every acre of this grant of 576,000 acres has been conveyed to 
Mr. E. N. Dickerson by a deed from this company as a security and in 
part payment of the purchase-money of the road built and completed 
before the war. i 

It is the most extraordinary thing that has ever occurred in the his- 
tory of this country, and exhibits with what audacity and impunity the 
Congress of the United States, the courts of the United States, and the 
Executive Departments of the United States are used in the interests of 
those who have no equitableclaim, no legal claim, nothing but the most 
audacious assertion of rights which have no foundation in the action of 
Congress or in the decision of the courts. 

This is a record of the circuit court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Florida, and will develop another very extraordinary proceed- 
ing; and I desire to call the attention of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate and of those elsewhere who are charged with the duty and 
power of seeing thatthe laws are faithfully administered and applied and 
executed to the condition of law which permits such an outrage upon 
justice and right, such an outiage upon honesty and upon the interests 
of the people. It is not creditable to us who hold the legislative power 
in this country that the condition of the law should be allowed to besuch 
as to permit the existence of evils such as I have been depicting here. 

Mr. Wailes states as follows in the bill of complaint to which he has 
made oath in the cause now pending in the circuit court of the United 
States for the northern district of Florida: 


Your orator avers that disregarding the premises and the rights of your ora- 
tor hereinbefore stated, the said company recently, to wit. on or about the 
9th day of June, A. D. 1835, obtained a loan of about $140,000 and secured the 
payment of the same by encumbering or conveying about 85,000 acres of its 
most valuable lands situate south of Panasoffkee aforesaid, by executing to 
defendant, J. A. Johnson, trustee, an instrament in writing, of which a copy 
is hereto annexed or filed herewith marked Exhibit E, and which your ora- 
tor preys may be taken as a part of this bill, and applied said moneys, to wit 
said $140,000to the payment of several years of arrears of taxes due the State of 
Florida and assessed upon its constructed road and property appurtenant thereto, 
not including, however, the said 85,000 acres of land. 

Your orator avers that since the said Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Transit 
Company entered into the said contract with your orator the said company, er 
some one or more of its successors or assigns, but which of them your orator 
does not know, conveyed to the defendant, Edward N. Dickerson, all of the 
lands included in said granting acts of Congress, embracing all lists of selections 
thereof which had been approved by the Secretary of the Interior, if any, at the 
date of such conveyance and unsold, as well as all other lands within said 
granting acts, lists of which have been filed with and in the General Land Office, 
or not been made; that such conveyance was made in trust to said Dick- 
erson to secure to him the payment of large sums of money which some one or 
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more persons, whose names are now to your orator unknown, but who, 
discovered, your orator ys may be made parties defendant to this bill, had 
contracted to pay said Dickerson, as your orator is informed and 

upon information and belief as a consideration for the shares of stock 
held by the said Dickerson in the Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Transit 
Company, or in one of the successors or assigns of the said company, and which 
said person or persons had pes from the said Dickerson. 

Your orator avers on like information, and believes it to bethe truth, that said 
Dickerson did own or control a large 8 of the capital stock of said last- 
named company, andsome time aboutthe year A, D. 1882 did sell his said stock 
in said company, or in one of the said companies which became the successor 
and assignee of the said Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Sampang; for 
a large sum of money, and said deed of trust was executed to said erson to 
secure the payment of the said moneys. That the existence of said deed of trust 
was not known to your orator, and your orator avers that he had no knowledge 
ofthe existence of said deed,*nor any information with respect to same until 
about May, A. D., 1884, when he became land commissioner. 

That about the day of May, A. D. the said Dickerson reconveyed to 
defendant company a large body of said land, including the 85,000/acres, on the 
credit of which the said $140,000 was wed or obtained as aforesaid; the said 
Dickerson being amply secured for the balance of the said moneys due him for 
stock sold as a omer f af the portion thereof remaining in said Dickerson un- 
der said deed of trust to him. 

Your orator avers that said defendant Dickerson has sold through Charles W. 
Lewis, an agent of said company, and conveyed some of the indemnity lands 
for which he has received the sum of about ten or twelve thousand do of 
which sum your orator is entitled to have 25 per cent, under said contrac’ which 
your orator not received and which your orator insists the said defendant 
company or the said Dickerson should account for to your orator, such sale hay- 
ing been made without the consent or knowledge of your orator. 


Think of such compensation for obtaining lands which, if there had 
been any foundation for the claim, the legislation of the Congress of 
the United States had granted. What was there to do? It is very 
difficult to see what proper influences or efforts could be used by an 
agent or attorney to induce the then Secretary of the Interior to perform 
an act which if there had been any subsisting grant would have been 
imperative on him, which justified the allowance of 5, 10, or 25 per cent., 
being in some cases a quarter of the grant of 576,000 acres to an indi- 
vidual for services when there were no services to be performed ! 

It seems that this land grant given by Congress to construct a line of 
road to Tampa Bay has been applied to pa; the taxes upon a road 
completed before the year 1866, completed before the war in fact, and 
to giving an agent 5, 10, 25 per cent., and forthe payment to Mr. Dick- 
erson for the road built and paid for by the State ont of United States 
land grants before the war, and that for these purposes the actual settlers, 
guaranteed by the laws of the United States in their right to the public 
domain, have been di and their land, which was given them 
by the Government, sold to them at prices from three to five dollars an 


acre. 

I desire to call the attention of the country and the Senate to the 
fact that here was a grant made in 1856 for the construction of a road 
that by its imperative terms it was required should revert to the United 
States in 1866 if the road was not built; that the road was not built 
and is not to-day built; that fifteen years after that, when the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had refused to recognize the grant, certain parties 
without equity and without right, who had never paid for their stock, 
whose debts the State had paid, the road being constructed as appears in 
this record entirely from the donations of the public land of the United 
States, applied for this reservation and it was set aside; that these same 
parties sold the franchise of the road, and that the purchasers conveyed 
every acre of this inchoate grant to the owners and vendors of the prop- 
erty constructed in 1860, and that they are now selling the land, depriv- 
ing the actual settlers of the o ity of homestead and purchase. 

The honorable Senator from Vermont who is not now in his seat has 
had some correspondence which I have before me with the Secretary of 
the Interior, in which he calls attention to the flagrant wrong of this act. 
The honorable Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Teller, at my instance wrote 
a letter which was published giving notice to these people that they had 
no right to sell this land, that they had no title to it, that it awaited 
the action of the Congress of the United States; and yet they did pro- 
ceed to sell, and they have embarrassed the people of that country and 
the receiver of the United States court, who I have no reason to doubt is 
a capable and honorable man—a court which has sold this road twice 
since I have been in the Senate of the United States—as stated in the let- 
ter which I have here, is now threatening that the insolvent company 
will take the iron up and leave the people without the road unless 
the people petition and Congress will give them this 576,000 acres of 
land. call the attention of the Judiciary Committee to this foul 
wrong by which a judge of the United States court, without proof or 
knowledge of the facts, without contest, upon an application made by 
certain parties professing to hold securities without investigation of how 
those securities were issued, what consideration was given for them, 
without any controversy whatever, appoints a receiver and imports him 
from another State, irresponsible to the people of the State, suspending 
the charter contract between the State and the parties holding the fran- 
chise, coming into the court and asking of the court to take possession 
of the public lands of the United States for an insolvent corporation 
under a grant which expired twenty years ago, lands devoted to home- 
stead settlement by actual settlers, take possession of those lands and 
intimidate the people of the country into besieging Con; with peti- 
tions to confirm a grant which is only a donation to an individual and not 
being applied to the construction of the road or carrying out the charter 
given by the State. 

Mr. President, if this thing is to be allowed, if the will of Congress, 


the interests of the people, the homes of settlers are to be made the 
plaything of the United States courts, it is time that some inquiry was 
made as to those who are participants in such transactions. This rec- 
ord involving millions of property states that this road has become sub- 
ject to a debt of about $4,000,000, and yet the iron never has been re- 
placed. 

Why, Mr. President, what are we here for as legislators, and what 
have the Judiciary Committee of this body to do but to devise such 
legislation as will protect the people of the country and prevent the 
courts of the United States from being made instruments of fraud and 
imposition upon the people? 

These are facts that appear in these records and can not be denied 
a railroad built without the payment of its subscription by its stock- 
holders, a railroad in which the public, the State, and the people 
through the internal-improvement fund were the only cash stockhold- 
ers; sold in violation of the terms of the act without judicial proceeding 
and judicial investigation; sold really because of a default of the pay- 
ment by its stockholders of their subscription and their assumption 
of the debt of the contractors; sold to the very stockholders and con- 
tractors who had failed to make the payment, the State having paid a 
million dollars of the proceeds of the swamp and overflowed Janie and 
the internal-improvement lands granted by the United States for pur- 
poses of reclamation, drainage, and actual settlement for this debt thus 
assumed to be paid by these stockholders, who became the purchasers 
and owners of this property. 

Now, when twenty years nearly had elapsed before they commenced 
the construction of the road after the expiration of the act, it turns out 
that about $4,000,000 of debt has been created on the road, and yet no 
improvement upon and no completion of the road has beenmade. This 
deponent swears that tho iron never been renewed, and then in the 
midst of this state of facts they come before a court of the United States 
and without the name of a stockholder in their bill, without disclosing 
who are the stockholders, who are the creditors, how the debts were 
ereated, they have a receiver appointed and borrow $1,500,000 more, 
and yet they claim 576,000 acres of the public land of the United States, 
testified by this agent of theirs to be worth $3 an acre, or $1,725,600, 
and at the same time they appear in the court testifying that they have 
obtained $4,000,000 on this property without applying any part of it to 
the improvement of the property. The best greater part of the re- 
maining public lands in the south off lorida subject to settlement and 
cultivation are included in this t, and the question is whether the 
Congress of the United States will dedicate them to homesteads for the 
poor, to the settlement of the country by actual settlers, the poor, hard- 
toiling popia of the country, or whether they will donate them as a 
gift to these parties who have stood in these relations to the improve- 
ment of the State of Florida. 

I here insert extracts from the report of receiver H. R. Duval in the 
cause of W. Bayard Cutting vs. The Florida Railway and Navigation 
Company, and I take pleasure in stating that while I think the facts 
in this record demand in the interests of the people an inquiry by the 
House of Representatives I am informed that this receiver is a man of 
character, unconnected with these acts, and that he is improving the 
property: . 

I found u taking the property into my charge its condition to be one of 
exceeding dilapidation; its road-bed in bad order; ita ties and structure in like 
bad condition, and much of its rail, which is iron, rotten, a large portion of it 
having been in use from fifteen to e Brel years; its sidings totally inade- 
quate, its switches itive and dilapidated, and the road-bed and track be- 
ing in such a condition of decay that it is im ible to conduct its service-with- 
outexcessive cost and constant danger to the ives ofits passengers and employés, 
and danger of loss and destruction to its property, rolling-stock and motive- 
power, and merchandise which it undertakes to transport. No regularity in 
service can be maintained or proper dispatch given to passengers, mails, or 
freights. Its motive-power, which consists of forty engines of all ages and pat- 
terns, one-third of which is totally unfit for service, and the balance of which 
needs repairs to a greater or less extent, which the road does not possess shops 
or materials to make or means to provide for, is therefore totally inadequate 
for the purpose. 

s * * a * + $ 
p . TDA DODLA EINA company show 
earnings annually of about $1,000,000 gross, and its operating ae ere mys if the 


road N . put in proper condition, should not exceed 65 per cent. of this amount 
annually. 

I respectfully submit to the court, that I be allowed to make an issue of re- 
ceiver’s certificates upon the entire line of said railroad and its 8 not 
exceeding in the te $500,000, but with leave to apply at a further day for 
the issue of an additional $500,000 of certificates, to be in sums of $1,000 each, to 
run for two years, unless sooner redeemed, to bear interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent, per annum, to be made payable in the city of New York on the Ist day of 
January and July in each year; the principal should be paid also in New York, 
un d sum and interest as aforesaid is sooner paid by me out of the moneys 
coming into my hands from time to time applicable thereto, or the moneys there- 
wists papplied with yamenger end frelght.cars tolally inenfflolent to th 

supp’ with passenger an ght cars y insufficient to the per- 
formance of even the present demands of its business. The business of both 
itself and its patrons is suffering for the need of a proper track and of suffi- 
cient motive power and cars, It can not parieras its duties as a public carrier, 
and without great improvement immediately the o) tion of many parts of it 
will have to be suspended. And its owners, through their failure to supply the 
necessary money to economically maintain conduct their property, are in 
nee of suffering a much further shrinkage in its value. 


as substitutes for those which can not 3 be used any more. From these 
causes are constantly occurring accidents, as yet not resulting in the loss of 
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human life, but attended with some injuries to and Via grees loss 
and d ion of property. The property is without necessary ities for 
the handling and of its business at its stations and termini, and sadly 
needs an immediate all of as well also the construction 

— new station-houses, and the building of almost an entire lot of section- 


that its pay-rolls for its employés and. laborers are behin l pa: 
exceeding 50 per cent. of same on each month’s rolls, for of six months 
prior to my appointment, from which cause has ted ion, disloy- 


line among the em- 
or sufti- 


I also insert an extract from the bill in equity in the same court filed 
by Louis H. Myer, trustee, against the Florida Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company: 

Your orator further shows unto your honors that the consolidated defendan 
railway rary eR is insolvent, and that it has no funds to pay the amount of 

interest in arrears; t 


said ; that besides its liability upon its bonds secured by the 
said deed of trust dated May 10, 1881, e fa $1,000,000, it is further le 


popar whic 
nto the Florida 
ively, tha 1 the line of railroad thereto 
sular Railroad of Florida it is liable to pay mortgage liens amounting to $250,000; 
upon the line of railroad theretofore belonging to the Florida Central and Western 
Railroad Company it is liable to pay mo: liens amoun to the sum of 
$2,808,000; upon a line of railroad theretofore belonging tothe Fernandina and 
Jacksonville Railroad Company it is liable to pay mo: liens amounting to 
the 3 Sino: that the aggregate of all said’ bonded-indebtedness is up- 
"That the said consolidated defendant railway company is liable to 
all its bonded indebtedness as aforesaid for interest 
of $165,000 per annum; that it has a large fl p 
of $1,600,000, which it is totally unable to pay; that it is indebted in certain 
promissory notes made and delivered by it for property essential for the main- 
tenance and construction of its road and for moneys borrowed by it for the pur- 
of ing taxes, all of which notes will sho: mature; that upon the 6th 
eg of Faiy. 1585, 0 E bre emery was duly recovered: and docketed against said 
consolidated defendant railway company in the circuit court, second 3 
circuit of Florida, in and for Leon County, in a certain suit wherein W. Bayard 
Cutting was plaintiff and the said consolidated defendant railwa 
was 5 — 2 5 Lyne} said a — com- 
ni un udgmen: maturing 0 7 busi- 
San aad — and 3 of said consolidated defendant railway com- 
ny have heretofore been insufficient to pay operating expenses, maturing 
floating indebtedness, and interest on its mortgage debt; that it is now unable 
to pay its just debts and liabilities in full; that the property mentioned in and 
conveyed by the said mortgage, dated May 10,1881, is a slender and insufficient 
security for the payment of said bonds secured by the said mortgage. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the court granted the order asked 
for. This would make the sum of about $5,500,000 raised on the part 
of the property known as the Old Florida Railroad Company, the cor- 
poration for whose benefit this grant was made ears ago. 

I commend it tò the consideration of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, and of others having power and standing in the like position, 
as a model proceeding which might be adopted by rule or statute for 
the use of the United States judges to make title to great public prop- 
ertics to unknown persons whose names and interests are not disclosed 
in the record, of whom and as-to whom no inquiry is made and noth- 
ing shown and no proof demanded, to the detriment and in denial of 
theright of domestic.creditors, in violation of the charter contract with 
the State for the honest and faithful construction of a great highway of 
transportation for the use of the people of the State. Not content with 
this $5,500,000 of securities held by them ona property built by the State 
and the United States with public lands, and the proceeds of their sales, 
under a contract with the State for its completion in eight years and with 
the United States in ten years, this grant of 576,000acres, with the homes 
of settlers, is claimed, and it is stated in a letter of Doctor Strainger, a 
highly respectable gentleman of Brooksville, that the persons circulat- 
ing the petition for confirmation of the grant stated that the receiver 
threatens to take up the iron from the road unless the people petition 
Congress to confirm this expired grant. What a commentary do these 
facts make on the administration, not of law, but on the exercise of judi- 
cial power by your courts! Is it beyond the power of the Judiciary 
Committees of Congress, of both judges and legislators, to find some 
means by which a charter contract to which the people of a State and 
corporations are parties can have some recognition in the courts and by 
the judges of the United States? 

Do not these facts demand an inquiry andinvestigation by those who 
are charged with this duty and invested with power to redress. this pub- 
lic evil, and to whom alone the judicial power is responsible for its 
proper and just exercisein the application of the law and the exercise of 
their functions? Ihave introduced a bill which I hope will receive the 
favorable consideration of the Senate, and which if passed by Congress 
will require the courts of the United States to apply the earnings of this 
property to the completion of the road to Tampa under the charter 
contract with the State. Therecan be no doubt that this grant expi 
in 1866; that every ground of public policy demands its forfeiture, and 


company 


that the title to actual settlers to the extent of 160 acres, be confirmed 
and patents be granted to them and to the owners of town sites on 
which improvements have been made and the remainder of the grant 
opened to actual settlement under the homestead laws. The earnings 
of this property are ample for the immediate completion of the road, as 
the people and the State have a right to have it completed under the 
charter granted by the State. 

No higher duty rests on this Congress than that of so legislating as to 
require the courts of the United States to perform their plain and mani- 
fest duty in all such cases to the people of the States where such fran- 
chiess exist in all cases where they take possession of the property. 

And now, Mr. President, as to the Pensacola and Georgia road, the 
other beneficiary of this grant. This road was built to Quincy before 
the war, leaving a large part of its line to Pensacola not built. To this 
road 1,275,579.52 acres were approved for the whole 307 miles, more by 
96,779.52 acres than the grant allowed. In 1881 a new company was 
chartered by the State, under the name of the Pensacola and Atiantic 

i Company, and 20,000 acres to the mile was granted by the 
State out of the swamp and overflowed and the internal improvement 
land grants made to the State by the United States. This road was built 
without delay, and is a most excellent road, but there can be no ques- 
tion that the grant made by the State of 20,000 acres to the mile was 
ample. It is also very clear that there is no particle of either legal or 
equitable right to this grant of 1856. 

In order that this railroad company should have the full benefit of 
having their claim made known to Co I publish herewith a letter 
of Mr. W. D. Chipley, vice-president land commissioner of this rail- 
road company, censuring my conduct in supporting a bill for the for- 
feiture of this grant: 

PENSACOLA, FLA., April 1, 1836, 

Dear Sin: Yours of 3d ultimo was received at Pensacola and forwarded to 
Atlanta. It arrived there after I had left that city, and laid there for sometime. 
Since its receipt here I have been so engaged by more important matters that [ 
have not found time to write. In fact upon reading your communication I do 
not know that it really requires reply. But I will say this: You refer to letters 
from a large number of citizens and settlers. If they governed you in a public 
act asa 8 the State, oF pe ey bag pl po 55 eee ge been 
made a part public reco: — hese mean 
those from any citizens, and especially ‘settlers’? in West F. irig If not, I 
must believe that you refer to other portions of the State, or else that people who 
write you are ashamed of a position into which you have allowed them to lead 
vou. L also note you desire not to be misunderstood. I do not misunderstand 
you. Your letters asking your men in West Florida to send on petitions to sus- 
tain you in a bill already introduced was entirely clear. I did not refer to any 
advice you may have given. š 

I refer to your requests for petitions addressed to parties who cared no moro 
about your bill than the man in the moon,” and who — petition to com- 
ply with your uests. If you need any more I can send you several, as sev- 
eral es on reflection became so ashamed of the matter that they sent the 
petitions to me. Your idea that no act of Congress can affect our rights is a 
novel one, coming from one who is introdueing the bill. I believe you are right 
as far as the law in the ises is concerned, but it is strange that a Sena- 
tor, the representative alike of the railroad property as well as other interests 
in the Commonwealth, would be to put the burden of litigation upon us 
to get rid of the embarrassment of your bill should it pass, and force us to test 
our rights before courts at great expense and utter suspension of development 
during years of litigation. You ask what manner otler than petitions is open 
to you for an opinion of the people on our Jand t. I beg to refer you to the 
act of the Legislature which gave us the grant, the same method of expression 
from the people which made you Senator. Your comment on the amount of 
land given to railroads is extraordinary. As the lands were held in trust for 
the railroads by the State what else, pray, could they do with them? What 
would the State be without the ra and what 2 in the State (even 
with the lands) can show a dollar's pon As regards your views of the legal 
question I am happily sustained by United States Supreme Court and will 


not intrude any argument upon your time. I made no 


plication in my 
letter. I merely stated facts. You told me you only wanted to do what the 


people wanted, and on my return I found your letter asking that a petition be 
sent to you to sustain what you had pasa a done. 
Yours, truly, 


W. D. CHIPLEY, V. P. and L. G. 
Hox. W. CALL, Washington, D. C. 


It is my misfortune to differ with Mr. Chipley entirely. I regard the 
grant of a railroad franchise when a road is built as of great value, and 
when 20,000 acres to the mile are given as a gratuity to those who build 
the road, as a very large compensation. I consider the public policy 
now well established of appropriating the public lands of the United 
States to homestead settlement. That this land is a part of the public 
domain of the United States there can be no doubt. 

I do not agree that the ruling of the Supreme Court in Schulenberg rs. 
Harrimen, 21 Wall., 44, is in any respect defensible. The acts of Con- 
gress making grants are laws. A law is always mandatory and com- 
pulsory. It is an exercise of power; what it commands must be done, 
and the only power of a court is to apply it according to its plain and 
manifest meaning. If this is not true, then one man holding office for 
life as a judge, or five men out of nine justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, with no responsibilty to the people, non-elective, and 
with a life tenure, have a supervisory power over the law-making power, 
and can themselves make and unmake laws. If this be true this is not a 
Government of the people, but is fhe most autocratic of all governments. 
The terms shall revert to the United States“ are very plain; they are 
either law or not law. But the Supreme Court say they shall not be 
law until a subsequent Congress shall give effect tothem. But the Con- 
stitution says the Congress that makes the law shall have power to 
make it, and its will constitutionally expressed shall be the law and 
binding on all menand all courts. And its plain and manifest mean- 
ing can not be construed away in its application to individual cases. 
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There is not the least analogy between a grant by an individual and a 
law the words of which are plain and imperative. 

But the decisions of the court, while not binding on Congress in any 
respect or to any extent as to the exercise of their functions, do not in 
any way deny the power and duty of Congress to declare a forfeiture of 
grants, the conditions of which have not been complied with. 

In worth et al. rs. Minnesota and Pacific Railroad Company 
(2 Otto, S. C. Reports), the court says: 


The forfeiture is maintainable on strictly equitable grounds, It was the ex- 
press contract of the parties based upon a , Valuable, and adequate consid- 
erati ing the State, the company was a mere donee.. It received a 


ion. Respecti 
most liberal grant of franchises and lands and a loan of the credit of the State 


m the sole condition that it should proceed with the construction and com- 
pletion of the road with the dispatch agreed by the Territorial and State govern 
ments. This it undertook to do, Such completion within the time prescribed 
was not a collateral or incidental, but the exclusive, purpose of the amendment. 
Any default in this respect admitted neither compensation nor restoration of 
the status in quo. 


Mr. President, I am the friend of associated effort, whether it be of 
capital or of labor. I believe that corporations may be made, when re- 
strained by law, great instruments of civilization in our time; but the 
courts must be required to do their duty and not be the instruments of 
them. They must not be the mere tools to accomplish fraudulent pur- 


In this case, as I have said, I state nothing but whatis sworn to upon 
the records of the circuit court of the United States in cases now pend- 
ing there, and these most extraordinary facts are presented of a corpora- 
tion created under a charter requiring the payment in money of a mill- 
ion dollars in stock, in consideration of State aid, in these grants made 
to them, paying nothing but pretending that as they sold these lands 
they might convert them into the stock which they had agreed to pay 
money for, and then these stockholders with the unpaid stock becom- 
ing the purchasers of the property and paying for it with bonds which 
had twenty years to run, and then failing to pay the debt for the con- 
struction of the road which they had assumed and to pay, and 
then the school fund of the Statesold to make good their obligation to 
pay these unpaid debts, and then a million of dollars of the public lands 
of the State appropriated to pay this very debt which these people had 

and assumed to pay, and then twenty years after the expiration 
of this grant when Mr. Chandler had refused to make the reservation 
and declared it open to public settlement and entry, obtaining from 
Mr. Schurz a withdrawal of it upon the pretense that a map had been 
sent before the war of the location to the office but without the signa- 
ture of the governor, and had been returned because the governor was 
required to sign it, and then selling this property and the franchise and 
the inchoate grant and right, whatever there might be in it, for a sum 
alleged to be several million dollars to other parties, and then the execu- 
tion of a deed to the vendors of these 576,000 acres of the most valuable 
land in the peninsula of Florida, and then petition after petition com- 
ing here for its forfeitureand being met and counteracted by the receiver 
of the United States court, as is stated by Dr. Stringer, a highly re- 
spectable gentleman, of Brooksville, Fla., in a letter before me, stating 
that this company would take up the iron off its road unless these people 
petitioned Congress to make good this donation of 576,000 acres of public 
land to these individuals. 

Every consideration of the public interests demands the forfeiture 
of this grant and an investigation by the proper committees of the two 
Houses of the facts disclosed in the records from which I have read. 
While the records of the United States circuit court which I have read 
show that this corporation is insolvent, and that this grant and every- 
thing else it or claims to possess is claimed by its creditors 
and by Mr. E. N. Dickerson, Congress is asked to confirm it (a grant 
which expired twenty years ago) for the benefit of the creditors of the 
corporation, and the people of the State are deluded with the pretense 
that the confirmation is for the construction of a railroad to Tampa. 

What has been done with the proceeds of the $8,000,000 of debt for 
which its securities have been issued? What has been and is to be done 
with the $1,500,000 of money just authorized to be borrowed; what 
with the earnings of the road? Has not this sum been sufficient, and 
is it not sufficient now, to build the road to Tampa? If money or land 
is given to an insolvent corporation will it not immediately become sub- 
ject to its creditors, and pass to them and inure to their benefit to pay 
debts already contracted, and is it not in evidence here that this is the 
condition of this corporation? Is it not further proved by the state- 
ment under oath of their agent, Mr. Wailes, that the whole grant has 
been conveyed to Mr. Dickerson as a security for the payment of his 
stock or interest in the Atlantic and West Indies Railroad, built before 
the war, and that $140,000 of it has already been applied to the pay- 
ment of the taxes on the road built before 1860, and another part to 
Mr. Dickerson’s personal use, and another part to pay Mr. Wailes his 5, 
10, and 25 per cent.? And yet there are citizens of great respectability, 
whose requests I would gladly comply with if in my power, who write 
requesting me to advocate an extension of time for this insolvent cor- 
poration, according to the sworn statement of its trustee and its alleged 
creditors, to complete the road to Tampa, and to give to them the title 
to this 576,000 acres of the public land of the United States, which, by 
the public law and the public policy of this Government, has been dedi- 
cated to the use of actual settlers, and to which both of the great polit- 


ical parties of this country are pledged, and especially the Democratic 


y. 
Mr. President, in the presence of the evidence presented in the rec- 
ords I have read that this grant has not been and is not to be used for 
the construction of a railroad to Tampa, but is to be used for the per- 
sonal benefit of a few individuals, with a knowledge of the fact that it 
needs only that those who are charged more directly with the powers 
and duty of protecting the State and her peoplein this matter shall re- 
quire the ings of this road and the proceeds of the State lands do- 
nated to it to be applied to the completion of theroad to Tampa, as re- 
quired by their charter; to have it completed, or forfeit the franchise 
granted by the State and confer it upon others. With my knowledge 
of these facts I can not reconcile it to my sense of public duty to lend 
my vote and aid toward depriving the citizens of the State of their right 
to enter and homestead the 576,000 acres of this expired grant in the 
southern part of the State, or that part of the grant in the western part 
of the State which was not earned before the grant expired in 1866. 

It is no answer to this objection that the condition of the grant is tho 
completion of the road to Tampa. This has been so for the last thirty 
years, and yet it has not secured its completion. 

The inchoate grant has only been used as a basis of credit to obtain 
money (if the sworn statements of the record I have read are true) for 
the use of individuals and to accumulate great fortunes for them. But 
however this may be, the day for concentrating in the hands of a few 
persons vast quantities of land has passed even in England, powerful 
and aristocraticas she is, Public opinion demands that the land shall 
be opened to settlement, occupation, and ownership by the people. If 
I were to advocate a donation of this 576,000 acres of land, or of its 
equivalent in money, $1,728,000, which is the same, to be paid out of 
the Federal Treasury for the building of a railroad, I should certainly 
be in favor of giving it to citizens of the State, and of that part of the 
State where the road is to be built, instead of to strangers and non-resi- 
dents who have already grown rich from donations by the State and the 
United States, without performing the conditions on which they were 
granted, and who now, at this very time, are in the courts of the United 
States declaring their insolvency and preparing for another sale of the 
property and their franchises and all rights possessed or claimed by. 
them. 

Mr. President, in concluding these remarks I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as casting any reflections on the railroad corporations of the 
State of Florida. There are several other great companies in the State 
to some of whom the State has made extensive grants of State land 
from the swamp and overflowed land grant and the internal-improve- 
ment grant. These companies have honorably performed all their 
obligations to the State, they have paid the money for the construc- 
tion of their lines of road through unoccupied portions of the State, 
and have contributed largely to that great progress and p: rity 
which, with her climate and soil, is rapidly making the State of Florida 
one of the most beautiful and desirable countries in the world. They 
are p us, and deserve to be so and to receive a liberal compensa- 
tion for their investments. These companies are the Jacksonville, Key 
West and Tampa Railroad Company, the Florida Southern Railway 
Company, the Florida, Savannah and Western Railroad Company, 
known as the Plant Investment Company, the Pacific and Atlantic 
Railroad Company, the Jacksonville, Saint Augustine and Halifax Rail- 
road Company, the Saint John’s Railroad Company, the Tavares and 
Orlando Railroad Company, and the South Florida Railroad Company, 
and probably many others. Neither do I wish, Mr. President, to cast 
any reflection or disparage the future of the Florida Railway and Navi- 
gation Company and its widespread and consolidated lines which are 
destined in the future to be profitable and important lines of travel. 
My references to it have been and are only in connection with the facts 
stated and sworn to in the records, and can not of course affect any per- 
persons newly connected with it; and I cheerfully here state that the 
information I receive from the State is to the effect that Mr. Duval, 
the present receiver of the road, is doing much to place this corpora- 
tion i a condition where it will perform an important part in the 
State’s future. 

Mr. President, I have exhausted the time which I agreed to occupy. 
I will.not trespass farther upon the attention of the Senate. It was 
my purpose to present these facts. I trust Senators will bear them in 
mind. The people of this country will not and ought not long to en- 
dure such a perversion of the powers of government as will permit such 
things to occur without redress. We need legislation. We need a law 
that requires the courts of the United States when they take possession 
of railroad and corporate property to carry out the charter, the contract 
between the State and the people to whom the franchise is granted by 
the completion of the road, and not that it shall stand for years as it 
has done, tossed about from hand to hand, the instrument of fraud and 
injury to the people of the United States and of the State. 

Mr. President, it would take a volume to contain all the letters I 
have received from actual settlers asking to homestead these lands, stat- 
ing the wrongs and outrages committeed on them and their families in 
the attempt to deprive them of their homes for the benefit of the rich 
men who live abroad and who have given no compensation for it; and 
the strangest fact is that their agent should appear before the judges of 
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the United States, who are appointed, sworn, and paid to administer 
and faithfully apply the laws of the United States for the protection of 
the people and of their homes and families, and claim compensation 
from the court for depriving the settlerson the publicland of the United 
States, seeking to obtain homestead rights, of 20, 000 acres of a land grant 
which expired twenty years ago. 

The proceedings contained in these records are a travesty on law, on 
the decisions and orderly proceedings of courts, on the na of the 
people, on the plain intent and meaning of the statutes. If they shall 

sustained, or pass without quiry, eee and condemnation, 
it will be evident that the judicial legislative powers of this Govern- 
ment arein the hands of those who use them to enrich the few and 
impoverish and oppress the great body of the people. 


APPENDIX A. 
ATLANTIC, GULF AND WEST INDIA TRANSIT, FORMERLY FLORIDA RAILROAD. 


This road was authorized by that portion of the act which provides for a road 
“from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a 
branch to Cedar Key on the Gulf of Mexico.” The lands falling within the 
probable limits of the road (main line and branch) were withdrawn from sale 
and location, by telegram, on the 17th May, 1856, and by Notice 568, September 
9, 1856. On the 22d September, 1857, a map of definite location of that portion of 
the road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, 155 miles in len was filed in this 
office. 1 miles of the road so located was on main line, and 71 
miles (from Waldo to Cedar Key) was the branch line complete. The whole of 
said 155 miles was completed in 1860, entitling the State to, say, 595,200 acres for 
the benefit of the road. Up to the present time but 290,123.28 acres have been 
approved to the State under this grant. Said lands were approved prior to Jan- 


uary 7, 1860. 

The reservation of lands on that part of the main line from Waldo to Tampa 
Bay, 150 miles in length, was not by this office after May 17, 1866, en- 
tries being permi of all lands (unless otherwise reserved) outside and south 
of the 15-mile indemnity limits of the constructed portion of the road. Under 
date of December 7, 1875, the president of the company, Mr. Yulee, transmitted 
a map showing the proposed route of the main line from Waldo to Tam 
asked that the lands along the said line and within the limits prescri by the 
act of May 16, 1856, be withdrawn for the benefit of the road, The map and ac- 
companying papers were submitted to Secretary Chandler, who declined to re- 
ceive or approve the map, and 88 letter of April 27, 1876, that it be re- 
turned to Mr. Yulee. Secretary Chandler says in said letter that he does not 

uestion the pene established in the case of Schulenberg vs. Harriman; that 

title which vested in the State by the grant and definite location of the road 
thereunder could not be divested by the mere failure to peo Soe the road so 
located within the time fixed by the act, but that he finds nothing in that case 
to sustain the doctrine that the State retains the right for an indefinite period 
and long after the date fixed forthe completion of the road to designate its route 
and thus give effect to the grant, He also held that failure to locate the road 
before the time fixed for the completion of the road should be regarded as evi- 
dence of abandonment of the grant. 

On October 29, 1879,the company, through its attorney, filed in this office the 

rejected by Secretary Chandler, and asked that it might, er with new 

nd material evidence bearing upon the original location of the road, which 

accompanied it — map), be submitted to the then Sceretary of the Interior 
(Schurz) for review. z 

On the 10th of November, 1879, the map, evidence, and application for review 
were submitted to the Secretary. The evidence submitted showed conclusively 
that a map of definite location of the road from Waldo to Tampa was filed in 
this office by the engineer of the company December 14, 1860; which map bein; 
returned to him January 22,1861, for the procurement of the governor's certifi- 
eate, was lost or mislaid; and that the last map presented wasa duplicate of the 
original map of definite location. 

Secretary urz, after due consideration of the facts presented, held in effect 
that the return of the mapas above related was unn v; that it should 
have been accepted by this office, as it was undoubtedly recognized the offi- 
cers of the company, and by the State authorities, as the definite location of the 
road; and that the map was filed in the same manner as the surveys of previous 

rtions of the line been filed in the office of the secretary of stateof Florida. 

e Secretary therefore approved the mapand directed that the necessary with- 
drawal of lands be made to protect the rights of the company and secure the 
proper adjustment of the grant be a the line designated. Such withdrawal was 
ordered by this office and took effect March 26,1881. It may be proper to state 
in this connection that the company have filed a formal waiver of all claims to 
lands within the limits of the occupied by bona fide settlers at the date of 
said withdrawal. Upon the question of 3 lands to the State under the 
grant, the Secretary decided the lands could be legally certified, referring to 
the case of Schulenberg ès. Harriman hereinbefore quoted, opinions of Attorney- 
General, November 29, 1879, case of Southern Minnesota Railroad Company, and 
October 26,1880, case of Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company. The 
of Florida, under date of July 16, 1881, certifies to the completion of 
of road from Waldo to Ocala, 


PENSACOLA AND GEORGIA, 


This road was authorized by that portion of the act which provides for a rail- 
road “from Saint John's River at Jacksonville to the waters of Escambia Bay, 
at or near Pensacola,” 

The Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company was organized to construct 
that portion of the road running from Lake City to Pensacola, and the grant for 
that portion of the road conferred upon them by the State. Said company filed 
maps of definite location for said portion, which covered about 307 miles of road, 
prior to May 30, 1858. The lands falling within the probable limits of this road 
aoe ee by telegram and letter of May 17, 1856, and May 23, 1856, by 

otice 558. 

No evidence of the construction of any portion of this road has been filed in 
this office, but the road is believed to be constructed and in operation from Lake 
City to Chattahooche River, a distance of, say, 150 miles, Had the whole len 
of road located (307 miles) been constructed the State would have been entitled 

1,178,880 acres of land, provided so much vacant and unappropriated Jand 
could have been found within the limits of the grant. Prior to October 30, 1860, 
1,275,579.52 acres were approved to the State for the benefit of this road. It will 
be observed that said amount exceeds by 96,779.52 acres the entire amount that 
the State would have been entitled to had the whole length of road (307 miles) 
been constructed; also, that it exceeds by 699,579.52 acres the amount the State 
could property receive and sell upon evidence of the construction of 150 miles 
of road. It should be stated, however, that, although the 1,275,579.52 acres lie 
opposite that portion of the road from Lake City to Pensacola, which was to be 
constructed by the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, the whole quan- 
Dr: wasapproved to the State of Florida for the benefit of the road “ from Saint 
Jo oy River, at Jacksonville, to the waters of Escambia Bay, at or near Pen- 
sacola.” å 

Whether the State conferred any portion of the said 1,275,579.52 acres upon the 


vernor 
.88 miles 


Florida, Atlanticand Gulf Central Railroad Company (below referred to), which 
constructed that portion of the road from Jacksonville to Lake City, isnot known 
to this office; but it isnot probable that such action was taken, as the last-named 
road would only be entitled toa portion of the indemnity lands so certified. The 
vacant, unimproved, and unselected lands in odd sections within the limits of 
the withdrawal for this road have not been restored to market for sale or entry, 


FLORIDA, ATLANTIC AND GULF CENTRAL. 


The company bearing the above name was authorized by the State to con- 
struct that portion of the road “from Saint John’s River at Jacksonsville to the 
waters of Yocumnbin Bay, at or near Pensacola,” which was located from Jack- 
sonville to Lake City, a distance of 59 miles. Said road is believed to be con- 
structed and in operation, but no evidence to that effect is on file in this office or 
department. The construction of 59 miles of road within the proper period 
would entitle the State to226,560 acres of land. Prior to October 6, 1860, 29,384.18 
acres were approved to the State for the benefit of this road. No further approv- 
als have been made for the benefit of said road; neither have the unselected 
or unimproved vacant odd sections within the limits of the grant been restored 
to sale ox entry. 

APPENDIX B. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house 
Florida in General Assembly convened, That so mu 
granted to this State for internal-improvement pu 
passed the 3d day of March, A. D. 1845, as remains unsold, and the proceeds of 
the sales of such of said lands heretofore sold as now remain on hand and una 

ropriated, and all proceeds that may hereafter accrue from the sales of 
lin ; alsoall theswamp land or lands subject to overflow granted to this State 
by an act of Congress approved September 28, A. D. 1850, oo with all the 
proceeds that have accrued or may hereafter accrue to the te from the sale 
of said lands, are hereby set apart and declared a distinct and separate fund, to 
be called the internal-improvement fund of the State of Florida, and are to be 
strictly 5 according to the provisions of this act. 

Src. 2. it further enacted, * * * said lands and all the funds arising from 
the sale thereof, after paying the necessary expenses of selection, management, 
and sale, are hereby irrevocably vested in five trustees; to wit, in the governor 
of this State, the comptroller of public accounts, the State treasurer, and the 
attorney-general, and register of public lands, and their successors in office, to 
hold the same in trust for the uses and purposes hereinafter provided, with the 
power to sell and transfer said lands to the purchasers and receive payment for 
the same; * * * also to receive and demand, semi-annually, the sum of one- 
half of 1 per cent, (after each separate line of railroad is com: ted) on the en- 
tire amount of the bonds issued by said railroad company, invest the same 
in stocks of the United States, or State securities, or in the bonds herein pro- 
vided to be issued by said company. * * + 


8 of the State of 
of the 500,000 acres of land 
by an act of Congress 


Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That all bonds issued by any railroad company un- 
der the provisions of this act, shall be recorded in the comptroller’s office, and 
so certified by the comptroller, and shall be countersigned by the State treasu- 


ropen of every kind, and advertise the same for sale at public suction 
to the est 


ay thin 


mak 


d in, 

Sec. 4, Be it further enacted, That a line of railroad from Saint John's River, at 
Jacksonville, and the waters of Escambia Bay, with an extension from suitable 
points on said line to Saint Mark’s Rtver or Crooked River, at White Bluff, on 
Apalachicola Bay, in Middle Florida, and to the waters of Saint Andrew’s 
Bay, in West Florida, and a line from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to the 
waters of Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Keys, in 
East Florida; a canal from the waters of Saint John's River, on Lake Har- 
ney, to the waters of Indian River, are proper improvements to ‘be aided from 
the internal-improvement fund, in a manner as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That every railroad com y ing the pro- 
visions of this act shall, after the completion of the pay to the trustees of 
the internal-improyement fund at least one-half of 1 per cent. on the amount of 
indebtedness or bond account, every six months, as a sinking fund, to be in- 
vested oy them in the class of securities named in section 2, or to be applied to 
the purchase of the outstanding bonds of the company; butit shall be distinctly 
understood that the purchase of said bonds shall not relieve the company from 
paying the interest on the same, they being held by the trustees as an invest- 
ment on account of the nang, Care? 

SEC, 13. Be tt further enacted, That if on completion of any of the roads indi- 
cated in section 4, the net earnings should be less than 6 per cent. on the capital 
stock paid in and bonded debt of said com y, first deducting the 1 per cent. 
per annum paid in to the sinking fund, it shall be divided pro rata between the 
stock account paid in and bonded debt, and the internal-improvement fund 
shall pay the deficiency due on account of interest, from time to time, as it may 
falldue, In the event the net earnings are over 6 per cent. on the capital stock 
paid in and bonded debt, and coger. aea of 1 per cent., then the president and 
directors shall first pay into the hands of the trustees of the internal-improve- 
ment fund the amount due on the interest account of the bonded debt, in addi- 
tion to the 3 for the sinking fund, every six months. 

Src. 14. it further enacted, That for all payments made by the trustees of the 
internal-improveraent fund on account of interest for any railroad company, 
agreeably to the eee of this act, said trustees shall demand and receive 
from said rail 8 5 amounts of the capital stock of said company, 
which stock shall entitle the internal-improvement fund to all the privileges 
and advantages of private stockholders. 

SRO. 21. Be it enacted, That should the Government of the United States 
grant land to the State of Florida for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of the lines of railroad indicated, and their extensions, by general or special act, 
said line of railway shall be entitled to all the benefits and advantages arising 
from said grant that the State of Florida would be entitled to by the construction 
of said lines of railway and their extensions; and the governor of the State is 
hereby authorized and required, should such an act be passed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to direct said railroad companies to select said land, 
and, after such selection, to give the Secretary of the Interior notice of such 


selection, and furnish him with a list of lands so selected, the number of each 
section, fractional section, or subdivision, and take such other action as may be 
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Florida Transit Company, Pe- 
A Railroad Company, and 


I humbly submit myself to the direction of the court in the 
and as in duty bound will ever pray, &c. 
H. REIMAN DUVAL, Receiver. 


Novemper. 20, 1855. 
APPENDIX E. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1886. 
Sm: Iam in receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo, and in reply thereto 
have to state as follows: 
oo estimated number of acres in the land surface in the State of Florida 


West Florida 
East Florida. 


Total land area of the State... . . . . . .. e. , 713, 600 


Under the swamp land grants the area claimed by the State of Florida to 
June 30, 1885, was 18.181, 345.64 acres, of which there has been Aai to the 


Stato 15.881,101.89 acres.’ 4 a 25 4 
e area patented to State for internal improvements under act 
4, 1841, embraced 484,184 acres. 
nder the act of May 17, 1836, the following nam F 
patents for the area herein given, under the ast of May 17, 1806 ae 
Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit, formerly Florida sears at 290, 183. 28 
Florida Page prec y 


wee 


——U—ͤ— 4 ͤ—r. 


Florida, Aant and Gulf Gentral..... 


Total approved to railroads.............. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. WILKINSON DALL, 
United States Senate. 


Silver Coinage. 


ae Bee 


HON. GEORGE G. SYMES, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage 
eee aioe — = * * 


Mr. SYMES said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The debate on thesilver question has been actively pro- 
ing in both Houses of Congress during the past four months. A very 
large number of have been made. Abouttwenty-five speeches 
have been delivered in the Senate and about fifty speeches have been 
delivered from time to time in this House on this most important ques- 
tion. It is about time that some of the results of this very voluminous 
debate should be summed up and stated. It must be admitted there 
has been about the same proportion of ion throughout a large 
ee ee generally found in the numerous speeches 

an important political campaign. 

One thing at has been accomplished by this debate. The gold 
men at last admit that all the knowledge and all the acquirements 
upon monetary questions no l remain with their exclusive few. I 
was a few days ago to one of the most d and 
oldest members of this House say earnestly to the advocates of silver 

i that he wanted Serena, Cartas ae bare an entire 
monopoly of all the 1 and upon the monetary ques- 
tion. In view of the continued 3 statements of the leading 


journals of the country, of the self. ꝓroclaimed leading economists of the 


country, the self-assertions of the so-called leading financial statesmen 
of the country, during the past ten years to the effect that the silver 
advocates did not know What they were talking about, and did not even 
comprehend the monetary question or the result sure to follow either 
the limited or free coinage of silver; that they wereinflationists, silver 
lunatics, &c., this statement may at least be considered as a great con- 
cession on the part of the gold-bugs and their advocates. 

Mr. Speaker, the advocates of silver and true bimetallism have 
maintained during this debate several important positions which the, 
7 | throw, or ad men and those urging suspension of coinage must over- 
throw, or admit their arguments and assumptions fail. 

The silver men have stated and proved there was not gold coin enough 
in the world with which to do the business of the commercial countries 
and communities; that there is not enough to form asafe basis for the units 
or measures of value, and to form the reserves for a sufficient active cir- 
culating medium of paper money to answer the demands of trade and 
commerce; that during the past-decade nearly, if notquite, all the prod- 
uct of the gold mines has been absorbed and consumed in the arts for 
ornamentation and manufactures, thus leavingno gold whatever, out of 
the current product, to repair the waste, loss, or abrasion of coin, orto 
expand the volume of money to keep pace with the increasing popula- 
tion, Se and the expansion of trade eee 


ee e, ee pag a has fallen off 
from one hundred and thirty-four millions a year during the decade 
ending with 1860; that it fell to one hundred and twenty-five millions 
during the decade ending with 1870, to one hundred and thirteen mill- 
ions = Re the decade ending with ‘1880; that in 1880 it was one hun- 
dred and one millions, and in 1884 it was only from ninety-three to 
ninety-five millions. It has been further shown that the production 
of the gold mines will continue to decrease, and that the demand for 
use in the arts, for ornamentation, and for manufactures will continue to 
increase. So that in a few years at best not only will all the product 
of the gold mines be used in the arts and manufactures, but in addition 
to that a large amount of gold coin will be melted annually to supply 
this demand. 

Mr. Speaker, how have these facts and arguments, urged and ad- 
vanced by the silver men, been met, answered, or overthrown by the 
advocates of monometallism and the suspension of silvercoinage. They 
have not denied the increasing scarcity of gold, the consumption of nearly 
all the product of the mines in the arts and for ornamentation, nor 
the probable increase of this scarcity and the probable increase of the 
consumption. They do not deny the great and continued increase in 

population, wealth, and commerce and the increased currency demand 


arising out of it. 
The only argument advanced against the necessity of remonetizing 


18 | silver because of the admitted scarcity of gold for coinage is that this 


scarcity can be su — by an extended system of credit documents, 
such as checks, bills of exchange, and bank currency. This is a 

nicious argument. Here the gold men unequivocally advocate in- 
flation. It is hardly necessary to state that at the base of all sound 
business transactions there must be a certain amount of an easy ex- 
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changeable equivalent of value, which the commercial world from time 
out of mind has always recognized as best represented by gold and sil- 
ver reserves. Whenever there is a suspicion ‘‘noised abroad“ that 
bank notes of issue have not a sufficient supply of current coin to re- 
deem them, or that a commercial firm has drawn more bills of exchange 
than they have the legal-tender money to pay, such notesand such bills 
are immediately at a discount, the discount continues to increase, and 
soon confidence is lost and such bills or notes are refused in payment. 

On this certain amount of reserve in legal-tender coin all commer- 
cial, bankable, and credit transactions rely for their stability. The 
cheap and fascinating idea of issuing paper currency on credit alone or 
on too small a reserve in coin has invariably resulted in panics and col- 
lapses. No genius has as yet put into practical operation a “‘ erédit fon- 
cier’ system which has not ended in disaster.and calamity. We did 
not suppose the gold-bugs, who arrogate to themselves all the financial 
honesty, purity, and stability in this country, would be found advanc- 
ing this unadulterated inflation doctrine. It shows the desperate straits 
to which they are driven when confronted by the scarcity of gold, the 
increase in its price, the falling off in prices of all other commodities, 
the depression of trade, and their attempts to escape from the necessity 
of supplying this admitted oray DF silver coinage. 

Another assumption and attempted argument of the gold advocates 
is that continued silver coinage will drive all of the gold out of circu- 
lation and out of the country. Although there was less than two hun- 
dred millions of gold in this country at the time of the passage of the 
Bland bill in 1878, and although there is over six hundred millions of 
gold in the country to-day, it has been continually reiterated that the 
coining of two millions of silver per month would drive all the gold 
out. These gold advocates are forced to admit that all their prophecies 
have proved untrue; still, like the false prophets of old, their ardor is 
not at all dampened, and they continue to repeat that if silver coinage 
is not suspended the gold soon will pass from circulation and leave the 
country. 

_ Some of the speeches upon this subject deserve a passing notice on 

account of the eminent character of the gentlemen who made them. 
The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona], with 
his usual ability, keenly appreciating this, attempts to answer the ar- 
guments presented by the silver men regarding the increase of gold in 
this country by a very classical figure of speech. He says: 

We are told that under our present policy gold is accumulating instead of di- 
minishing, and that therefore such fears are unt. . Once upon a time a 
eertain frog, whose vanity had made his story immortal, to swell. I 
that process would bo an explosion, T doubt hot thas the frou replied by Point- 
ing to his fair enlargement and ee But the result was pend the 
Jess that he burst, and the places that known him knew him no more, 

The gentleman admits that his figurative silver frog has been pros- 
poring and growing beautiful in its rounded proportions on account of 

g fed two millions of silver coin per month since 1878, and that 
the increasing proportions of this silver frog has attracted to this coun- 
try hundreds of millions of gold; that this silver batrachian reptile is 
larger and more prosperous at the present time than it has ever been 
since the honorable member from Missouri [Mr. BLANDI nursed it into 
life; but nevertheless the distinguished gentleman prophesies that in a 


very short time this silver frog is sure to ‘‘go on a bust.“ 
This argumentis undoubtedly intended by the di ed gen- 
tleman toshow that because the businessof the country has absorbed two 


millions of silver a month for the last eight years that is no reason why 
it will continue so to absorb two millions a month in the future. The 
gentleman seems to forget, or he ignores the admitted facts, that the 
population incfeases in this country at the rate of over 3 per cent. per 
annum; that exchange trade and commerce increase in a much greater 
tatio; that there is no increase in the circulating medium provided for 
except by silver coinage; that the present circulating medium of this 
country is over fifteen hundred millions; and that an increase of 3 per 
cent. in the volume of the present circulating medium in this country 
would be between forty-five and fifty millions per annum twice as much 
as the Bland bill requires to be coined, and more than can be supplied 
by all the silver mines in the country for coinage at the mints under a 
free-coinage law. 2 

Mr. Speaker, another encouraging feature of the progress that has 
been made by the silver debate is that all the gold men now claim to 
be bimetallists. However radical their views against silver coinage, 
and however eloquent their arguments to show that by laws more un- 
changeable than those which any legislative tribunal can pass, gold 
must necessarily be the sole standard and unit of value throughout the 
commercial world, and must and will form the true basis of all im- 
portant financial transactions and business, still they assert that they 
are bimetallists. $ 

The brilliant gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] would ap- 
parently favor true bimetallism, that is the free coinage of silver on an 
equality with gold. In the first portion of his speech he said in classic 
language: 

Isay then to the advocates of silver, follow your leaders and boldly repudiate 
the false position in which you have been placed by the Bland bill for the last 
eight years. ‘Trample under foot the delusion that one of the great money Metale 


the world, coequal in use, dignity, and power with its helpmeet, can 
graded into servitude or sent Mee a into the wilderness., Take the stand 


which logic, experience, and all the associations which spring out of a venerable 
antiquity, reaching back to the cradle of the race, require 5 demand for silver 
its instant, full, and complete rehabilitation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just where the silver men propose to take their 
stand. The free coinage of silver is the only logical and true position 
they can take. It will cut the Gordian knot of the inequality between 
gold andsilver, and close the war of the standards and destroy the power 

r harm of the gold monometallists as surely as the star of Napoleon 
went down with the sun on the field of Waterloo. 

Still it is contended by this gentleman that limited silver coinage or 
free coinage is impracticable at this time. He avows himself a great 
friend of the laboring man and for that reason would suspend silver 
coinage. The gentleman says gold can protect itself against any law 
and needs no law for its protection, Well, Mr. Speaker, if that is the 
case why is it insisted that silver shall not be placed, at least, on an 
equality with gold before the law? Itis the free coinage of gold which 
makes its bullion value equal to its nominal value when coined the 
world over. The free coinage of silver would in a short time make 
its bullion value equal or near its coin value. 

This eloquent gentleman finds fault with what he calls the limping, 
humpbacked silver standard created by the Bland bill. He says that 
free coinage is the only true and logical position to assume. He in- 
sists that it is impossible to keep the cheaper metal, silver, in circula- 
tion in the country and that it immediately returns to the 
after being paid out. Still he asserts that gold can not be kept in cir- 
culation with silver much longer. He closes his brilliant oratorical 
effort in behalf of the gold-bugs by an extravagant figure of speech, in 
which he builds a sort of mythological god to the different metals, the 
head of which is gold, and closes his special plea in behalf of a gold 
plutocracy as follows: 

It may be that there is yet to be a stone cut out of the mountain side by which 
this old money metal will be shattered into pieces and ground into powder, and 
gold, as the fected state in the of its development, disappear 
with the baser elements that compose structure; but urti that day comes 
no forcible inversion of no violent subordi: on of function can cha 


the eternal law by which the head fitly crowns and dominates the body. Gold, 
= 2 opinion; in spite of all your Jaws by virtue of a law of its own will still 


The inconsistencies of this brilliant speech, which attempts to erect 
gold into a king to govern the finances of this country, are not to be 
wondered at, because the brilliant gentleman had to pass through bliz- 
zards and cyclones to reach this conclusion, He says: 

But instead of the blizzard distribution of the buzzard dollar suppose you 
undertake the more usual and less violent and 8 more regular mode of 
silver into circulation by calling in and pay. off the Government 

silver, would you be in a better condition? 

It is not surprising that when a oa attempts to make an ora- 
torical path through a blizzard, with buzzards flying around his head, 
22 he loses his way and finally arrives at his goal in inextricable con- 


on. 

Mr. Speaker, the efforts of the monomentallists to create and perpet- 
uate the power of gold-financial kings in this country will prove as tran- 
sient and futile as the persistent efforts to perpetuate the rule of the 
slavery and cotton kings of ante-bellum days. This plutocratie and 
pernicious power will go down before the sovereign will of the Ameri- 
can people, just as slavery was compelled to yield to the irresistible 
force of public opinion, : 

The gold men insist, with much apparent gravity, that they are bet- 
ter bimetallists than those who advocate silver coinage, and they claim 
that the way to restore bimetallism is to suspend coi I have 
not time to review the history of the leaders of the gold party who 
clandestinely demonetized silver in 1873, and gave as a reason for it 
that the bullion value of the silver dollar was so much greater than the 
bullion value of the gold dollar that it was practically kept out of cir- 
culation, because exported or purchased and put into the melting pot. 

I can not at present review the history of the debate which resulted 
in the passage of the Bland bill in 1878, when the same parties said 
they were afraid to remonetize the silver dollar because its bullion value 
was less than the gold dollar, and show what this school of money econ- 
omists stated at that time. It would take a large volume to contain 
the untrue assertions, the false prophecies, and the misrepresentations 
of these same gentlemen, and those from whom they take their eco- 
nomic ideas all published and pronounced to the world, first to bring about 
the demonetization of silver, next to keep it from being even partially 
remonetized, and then to bring about the suspension of silver coinage. 

Anyone who is familiar with the history of this subject from 1871 to 
the present time is driven to the conclusion that a harder struggle has 
never been made by any party at any time to accomplish an object than 
by this gold plutocracy to permanently demonetizesilver. Not an asser- 
tion, argument, prophecy, orillustration is to be found in the books upon 
this general subject, orin the journalistic literature of the times, written 
by professed gold monometallists, that has not been used repeatedly and 
revamped to show that gold monometallism was the only true and cor- 
rect policy of money economy, and that silver must necessarily, in the 

of events, take a subordinate place and be used only for a sub- 
sidiary or fractional currency. No economic ideas, no statements of 
fact, no illustrations drawn from the practical history of the times, none 
of the prophecies or warnings, of such able economists as De Laveleye, 
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Wolowski, Fruen, Ernest Seyd, Haupt, and several other economists 
who prophesied the stagnation and commereial depression which the 
demonetization of silver in Germany and this country, if followed by 
other countries, would bring about has ever been referred to or cited by 
any of these gentlemen who now say they are bimetallists and are in 
favor of bimetallism. 

During this silver debate not one of these gentlemen who favor sus- 
pension but claim to be bimetallists has ever pronounced one word 
of criticism or censure against the demonetization of silver in 1873, al- 
though they pretend they desire to return to the double standard. 
They say they would be in favor of the coinage of the silver dollar if 
its bullion value was only equal to the gold dollar; but the first im- 
portant thing to do is by some national or international policy to create 
a silver dollar which shall have a bullion value equal to that of the 
gold dollar. $ 8 

The silver men heartily join with them in this desire; but in the 
name of common sense, aside from any theories of money economists, 
how can it be determined what is the proper ratio of coinage between 

Id and silver until both metals are given an equal chance before the 
PEN When the silver dollar had an equal chance before the law with 
the gold dollar by free coinage it was worth from 3 to 5 per cent. more 
than the gold dollar for many years previous to demonetization, No 
one will deny that it was demonetization that artificially depreciated 
the bullion value of the silver dollar and artificially appreciated the 
bullion value of the gold dollar. 

If, then, these gentlemen are in good faith in their desire for bimet- 
allism and an equality of bullion value between gold and silver dol- 
lars, why do they refuse to give the silver dollar an equal chance be- 
fore the law? It can then soon be determined whether the ratio should 
be changed. 

Use is the foundation of all value. When there is an indefinite de- 
mand for the use of an article it must become valuable. When the de- 
mand for that use ceases the article must depreciate in value. The 
demand for coined money, which is made a legal tender under the law, 
is one of the insatiable desires of man, and will remain so. There has 
been an insatiable demand for gold bullion as well as gold coin, because 
there has been free coinage of gold in the wealthy and leading nations. 
There was an insatiable demand for silver bullion when there was free 
coinage of silver among the leading and wealthy nations, and that in- 
satiable demand for silver bullion would again exist on the remonetiza- 
tion of that metal. Give silver an equal race with gold before the law 
by free coinage in this country, and the problem is solved. 

What do these self-proclaimed bimetallists propose for the purpose 
of bringing about an equivalent in value between the gold and silver 
dollar, or bimetallism on that basis, which they pretend todesire? The 
only thing they seem to rely upon is an international bimetallic con- 
ference which shall fix the ratio of free coi throughout the com- 
mercial world. They certainly know that thisis impossible within any 
reasonable time. The only way to bring this about is for the nations 
desiring it to immediately establish the free coinage of silver, so that 
silver bullion will become scarce in the markets of the world, and thus 
show to the other nations that if they propose to obtain their share of 
the white metal for the purpose of increasing their circulation in the 
future they must give it free coinage at their mints. For the nations 
or people who desire bimetallism to close their mints against free coin- 
age, which results in causing a surplus of silver bullion to be thrown 
into the market so that every nation can get all it wants at a depre- 
ciated price, and thereby to force such nations to an international ac- 
quiescence in the free coinage of silver, is, it seems to me, unreasonable 
and absurd. 

When some of these gentlemen are pressed upon this subject they say 
they are international bimetallists. Here we have the solution of their 
true meaning and desire. They are bimetallists on condition that the 
monarchs of Europe allow them to be so. Iam unable to appreciate 
the patriotic sentiments of American statesmen who propose to pursue 
one course or another on this most important question to the future 
welfare and material prosperity of this great country according as the 
statesmen and politicians of the monarchies of Europe may pursue one 
or the other policy upon the same question. When European states- 
men find out what our policy and desire is, history universally shows 
that they try to thwart our wishes and desires. Their sympathy and 
encouragement in the enforcement of our policies we never can 
But by pursuing our own course, guided by our own judgment and 
dictated to by our own interests, patriotism, and a desire for the wel- 
fare of our own people, we often force the statesmen and politicians of 
these monarchies to adopt policies against their wishes by the rigid and 
bold enforcement of our own. 

An American international bimetallist is to me about the same kind 
of a heterogeneous combination as an international American high- 
protective tariffite. If I was a free-trader I should think I was con- 
sistent in saying that I was an international protective tariffite; but as 
I am and always have been in favor of a protective tariff candor com- 
pels me to say that I shall advocate a protective tariff notwithstanding 
sy Leper of all the nations of the commercial world may be in favor 

tree e. 
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THE GRESHAM LAW AGAIN. 


One of the most curious features of this debate by those in favor of 
suspension is their position with reference to the operation of the 
Gresham law. In my speech in the early part of the session I attempted 
to show the rules which govern the operations of this law. I have not 
the time to elaborate them here. The gold men have repeatedly said 
in their speeches that by the operation of the Gresham law all of the 
dearer metal gold, would be driven out of circulation and the cheaper 
metal, the silver dollars, would be substituted therefor. They will 
not even admit this to be a matter of argument. They tell usit is as 
certain as the laws of gravitation that if we do not suspend silver coin- 
age soon we shall have nothing but the cheap silver currency in this 
country. 

The next assertion they make is that this cheap silver will not circu- 
late among the people; that the people of this country refuse to accept 
silver and it is impossible to pay it out from the vaults of the Treasury; 
that if a small portion of it is paid out it returns so quickly that the 
Treasury officials have become discouraged in their efforts to keep any 
considerable quantity of it in circulation, although their efforts in this 
behalf have been persistent, indefatigable, and herculean. Every re- 
port of every Secretary of the Treasury and 3 official dwells 
npon this and says that the people will not have the cheap silver. 

The distinguished gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] 
undertakes to show that cheap silver will not circulate. He dwells 
upon this with the usual assertions and arguments. He then invokes 
the Gresham law to show that cheap silver will circulate so extensively 
that it will drive ont gold and exclude all other money. Many other 
speeches take the same position in effect; but this one presents the in- 
consistency in a clearer and more forcible way than some others, and 
hence I have referred to it in illustration of the positions assumed in 
this debate. 

Why this Gresham law, which is so unerring in its operation has in- 
creased the stock and circulation of the dearer metal in this country 
more than four hundred millions since the coinage of cheap silver be- 
gan in 1878, and why this cheap silver money has not circulated and 
will not circulate among the people since the coinage of it began in 
1878, to the exclusion of gold, we are left to conjecture. Perhaps some 

is to be made which will explain this inconsistency and confu- 
sion, but as yet it has not been done. 
THE UNIT OF VALUE. 


Mr. Speaker, the gold advocates do not deny that the financial policy 
of the Government, through its Secretaries of the Treasury, since the 
passage of the Bland bill making the silver dollar a 1 tender, has 

ept the country practically upon a gold basis; that the business trans- 
actions at the Treasury, and in the country generally, are measured by 
the gold dollar. The Secretary of the Treasury in his reply to the reso- 
lution of the House ing his policy in not paying out a proper 
proportion of silver dollars for the indebtedness of the Government 
gives as his excuse that under the statutes of the United States 25.8 
grains of gold constitute the only unit and measure of value, and hence 
every dollar of indebtedness must be paid in the gold dollar or its equiv- 
alent in value. This remarkable document, which admits upon its face 
a continued and inexcusable violation of the United States Statutes 
which provide for the coinage of the silver dollar and makes it a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, justifies his course 
by arguing upon the basis of this technical quibble that the gold dollar 
is the only unit standard or measure of value. 

The first and only unit and measure of value in this country was the 
silver dollar, established as such on the recommendation of Alexander 
Hamilton when the United States Mint was created. It continued to 
be, technically, the only unit of value until 1873, and then 25.8 grains 
of gold or a gold dollar was substituted for it. But the Bland bill 
practically made the silver dollar as much a unit and measure of value 
in this country as it had been from the foundation of the Government to 
1873; and it occupies with reference to that subject exactly the same 
position in law as the gold dollar occupied from the foundation of the 
Government to 1873. ; 

Sir, I was surprised to see the satisfaction with which intelligent 
gentlemen in this House viewed the so-called argument of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to show that 25.8 of gold is the only unit and measure of 
yalue and the only legal tender in payment of a debt in this country. 
What would have been thought of a Secretary of the Treasury if he had 
taken the same position, made the same argument, and conducted the 
finances of the Treasury upon the basis of it before 1873 with reference 
to the gold dollar? Before that time the gold dollar tested by the 
same technical quibble and frivolous argument was not a unit of value 
in this country. The silver dollar was the only unit of value, and 
hence the Secretary of the Treasury for many years before 1873 was. 
not justified in paying any creditor of the Government in gold dollars 
at their nominal value but was bound to pay everything in silver dol- 
lars or the equivalent of the bullion value of 4124 grains of silver, 
which was worth from 3 to 5 cents more than 25.8 grains of gold in 
the gold dollar. These same gentlemen would have scoffed and sneered 
at such an argument and position at that time. 

When the statute of 1878 fixed the number of grains of standard sil- 
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ver in the silver dollar at 412} grains, and provided that it should be 
a legal tender for all debts public and private, it made it practically a 
unit and measure of value co-equal with the gold dollar. Ihave here- 
tofore advocated that the statutes should be amended so as to make 
412} grains of silver equally with 25.8 of gold a unit and measure of 
value in this country, not because it is not by the Bland bill made such 


a unit and measure of value, but because I find many le are de- 
ceived by the specious and disingenuous ents of the gold men 
upon this question. Such an argument would be more a tiate by 


a justice’s court lawyer when defending a pawnbroker for overreach- 
ing his victim, than by a Secretary of the Treasury, or his advocates, 
upon important questions of economic policy. 


FREE COINAGE WILL NOT MAKE THIS COUNTRY A DUMPING GROUND FOR FOREIGN 
VER. 2 


The alleged insuperable obstacle against free coinage of silver is that 
it will make this country adumping ground for foreign silver, flood the 
American mints, and result in the exclusivecirculation of silver. Many 

ple who really desire free coinage think it impracticable at this time 
—— they are led to believe, from the ted statements and 
misrepresentations of the gold men, that it will make this country a 
great dumping ground or reservoir into which all the silver of foreign 
countries will be piled in indefinite amounts, 

This assumption and a ent justifies deliberate investigation and 
answer. Characteristic of all thestatementsand arguments of the gold 
men, no facts or figures ee to show where this great deluge 
of silver is to come from, e are not informed where, in any foreign 
country, is piled up any amount of silver bullion waiting to be dumped 
upon our shores when free coinage is established. They give us no 
facts or figures regarding the annual product of the silver mines of the 
world, the amount used in the arts, manufactures for chemical p 
and for coin They do not attempt to show or even argue what 
foreign countries are going to demonetize silver and melt their coininto 
bullion for export, because they know that all the evidences from the 
discussions and agitation of the subject throughout the commercial 
world to-day point as unerringly as the needle to the pole that remon- 
etization and not demonetization is the watch-word of the times. 

Mr. Speaker, the expensive, sad, and bitter experience of Germany in 
her efforts to establish gold monometallism, and the financial troubles, 
depressions, and panics that it is now admitted to have been the greatest 
cause in bringing about, has taught a lesson that will not soon be for- 
gotten. And while the Latin Union and other nations of Europe may 
not return to the free coinage of silver within a very short there 
can be little doubt that they will resume whenever the free coinage of 
it, added to the demand for silver bullion in India, China, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and other single-standard countries, aj iates the price of silver 
to something near what it was before the demonetization of 1873. 

Silver is coined in Europe at 15} to 1, and in this country at 16 to 1. 
It is coined at about the same ratio in India; that is, the nominal value 
of silver coin in Europe and India is 3 percent. over that of the United 
States. If the legal-tender silver coin of Europe, which is over one 
thousand mi was melted and recoined at the ratio of coinage in 
the United States the loss would be over thirty millions. 

There is no danger of the importation of any considerable amount of 
silver coin from Europe to be melted and recoined at our mints. When 
the balance of trade us it is as a general rule paid in gold, 


because gold is coined at as high a nominal value in this country as it | since 1875 


isin Europe. Ifsilver coin will not be melted and dumped upon our 
shores, is there any considerable quantity of silver bullion piled up in 
any fo country to be sent to our mints and recoined? We have to 
combat the oft-repeated oracular statements and dogmatic assertions 
not borne out by any investigation of the facts. The demonetization 
of eler 2 3 and the melting paces. 5 a ef of the La 
coin into on and putting it upon the market ca a great depre- 
ciation in the price 9 bullion. Shortly after this the Latin Union, 
fearing this deluge of German silver, closed their mints to the free coin- 
of silver, and the United States demonetized it at the same time. 
e three acts combined, it is now admitted, constituted and will be 
known in history as the great financial misdemeanors and blunders of 
the nineteenth century. 

‘When the future economist and historian of these times shall under- 
take to explain the paramount cause of the great and continued depres- 
sion of all kinds of business in Europe, the limited production of the 
manufactories, the stagnation in all kinds of productive and useful in- 
dustries, the suffering and strikes among the great laboring populations, 
and the sufferings even among the former thrifty agricultural classes of 
Germany, England, United States, and other countries, this history, 
when investigated in the light of philosophy, teaching by example, will 
result in a verdict that it was the demonetization of silver by Germany 
and the United States in 1873, causing the belief that other nations 
would follow the example, and the closing of the mints of the Latin 
Union against the free coinage of silver, that brought about these indus- 
trial and commercial calamities. 

Mr. Speaker, let us inquire, where is this stock of silver bullion in any 
fi country that can be dumped into our mints? According to the 
best information obtained by the United States minister at Berlin in 
1880 the quantity of silver then remaining in Germany to be sold 


amounted to about $74,000,000. The coinage of eight other nations out- 
side of the United States, Russia, Mexico, and Germany, during the 
year 1880 amounted to $54,541,648. x; 

The Director of the United States Mint in his report for 1880 states: 


It can hardly be said that there is any stock of silver bullion in the United 
Kingdom, the imports and exports being about equal. 


India alone coined about forty millions during the year 1880. This 
must have been derived from a portion of the remaining German bull- 
ion and from American impo bullion. It did not come from Mex- 
ico, the next largest silver producer to the United States. Her product 
was about $25,000,000 for that year, $22,000,000 of which was coined. 
More than the balance was used in the arts and manufactures. It has 
been shown that the net export of silver from London to India and 
China for the years 1880 and 1881 was over $56,000,000. Asia isa 


All statisticsagree in showing that much more silver has been coined 
in Europe and Asia during the past few years than has been exported 
from Northand South America. Where, then, is this mysterious quan- 
tity of silver bullion deposited, waiting to be dumped into the Ameri- 
can mints when free coinage is again inaugurated ? 

It is said there is a large quantity of silver plate in Europe that will 
be melted into bullion for coinage. If we admit there is, which we do 
not, no considerable quantity of that plate in Europe would be melted 
down and sent to this country to becoined at theratioof 16to1. There 
will be a great demand for it in India to be coined at the ratio of 15} 
to 1 after free coinage shall have absorbed the greater portion of our 
product at the United States mints. It is simply ridiculous to say that 
the manufactured silver of Europe would be melted for export to Amer- 
ica after the supplies of cheap bullion from this country have been cut 
off by free coi 

It has been estimated that over fifteen millions of silver per annum 
is consumed for manufactures and ornamentation in Europe. Where is 
this fifteen million to come from in addition to the amounts required 
for coinage? To say that European bullion-brokers will buy expensive 
silver plate, melt it down, and export it to America to be coined at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, instead of having it coined in Europe or India at 15} 
to 1, or instead of selling it to the silversmiths for remanufacture, is, 
like most of the assertions and arguments of the gold monometallists, 
without foundation in reason or experience. Mr. Buchanan, in his Plea 
for Silver Coinage, has made a very thorough presentation of this sub- 
ject, and conclusively shows that the ‘dangers of the dump“ are purely 


there is no OO g EA eee 
if no silver plate will be melted and dumped upon us, and if no nations 
of 8 to demonetize silver, melt their coin, and sell it, we 
have nothing left to deal with but the production of the mines in an- 
ar? ee on free coinage. s 

r. Speaker, in my former speech early in the session I attempted 
to show the production of the mines and the demand for coinage. I 
do not desire to go extensively into that question again. I then said: 


the annual production of the world outside of Amer- 
uetion of Mexico and the countries in South Amer- 


bourne from whence no silver returns.“ 


e carbonate deposits of Leadville have partially taken the 3 
of the Comstock lode, and fortunately have kept up silver product of our 
country. The great exaggeration iy, wean À the actual and probable output of 
the silver mines had a effect in depreciating the price of silver, and they 
e all made in aid of the same combination and ccnspiracy to demonetize 

ver. 

Mr. M in his Dictionary of Statistios, gives estimates of the production 
and eee of silver in the world for fifty years, from 1830 to 1880, and the 
respective amounts used for coi manufacturing, and for en to the 
East. These estimates show that during this the mines of the world 
duced 57,270 tons of silver, valued at $2,475,000,000. There was consumed 62,500 
— Oa at $2,725,000,000, or a consumption of $250,000,000 more than the pro- 
duction. The same authority estimates 5,230 tons of old silver candlesti 
&c., in the temples of Europe and the East were melted down by the world to 
—— deficiency between the production of the mines and the demand for 
current uses, 


The average of the different estimates shows the product of the sil- 
ver mines of the world for the past four years, from 1881 to 1884, in- 
clusive, to be from one hundred to one hundred and ten millions per 
annum. 

A very large amount of silver is annually consumed in the arts, con- 
verted into plate, and used for personal ornament and for chemical 

urposes. A large portion of the silver consumed in the arts can never 
be recovered or again used. When it is used for electro-plating, or beat 
into thin leaves for different purposes, a very small proportion, if any, 
can be collected or converted into bullion. ‘The whole is practically 
lost. 

The question as to the amount of the consumption of the precious 
metals in the arts and manufactures has been attracting much attention 
of late years. After thorough investigations by Dr. Sœtbeer, of Ger- 
many, and by the Director of the United States Mint, extending over 
a period of several years, it is estimated that about thirty-five millions 
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of silver per annum is consumed in the arts and for manufacture, orna- 
mentation, and chemical purposes. 

A late English writer upon this subject has shown that these esti- 
mates include only the nations of Europe and the United States and 
India. He shows that the precious metals are largely used in the simi- 
civilized nations of Asia, Africa, and elsewhere for those purposes, and 
he concludes that not less than £8,000,000, or about $40,000,000, is an- 
nually consumed in the world in this way. 

Many estimates have been made as to the loss by wear and tear, called 
abrasion, of the circulating coin, and by casualties, such as fires, sink- 
ing of ships, &e. In 1858 McCulloch estimated the annual diminution 
of the then existing stock of the world’s coin through abrasion by 
wear and losses by casualties at $37,500,000. Other estimates have 
been made, extending to near the present time, which indicate that it 
would take something like fifty millions of the precious metals peran- 
num to supply the loss by abrasion and casualties. It 3 fair 
to say that this loss is about one-half gold and one-half silver, i 
twenty-five millions of silver annually lost by abrasion and casualties. 

The estimates are somewhat unreliable and perhaps exaggerated. 
But we are not called upon to rely strictly upon them in arriving at 
a conclusion as to the annual requirements of the precious metals for 
use in the arts and manufactures, to supply the loss by abrasion and 
casualties, and for coinage. We now have accurate statistics of the 
actual annual coinage of the world. These statistics show that the 
amount of coinage is more than the product of all the mines in the 
world, leaving none for consumption in the arts and manufactures, or 
to supply the loss by abrasion and casualties. This of course must be 
accounted for by the fact that much old coin is recoined. 

From a careful statement of a reliable American author it is esti- 
mated that during the five years from 1877 to 1881 inclusive there was 
coined and used in the arts $670,682,516, which exceeded by $213,907,- 
206 the total products of all the mines of the world during the same 
period; and that this excess is to be accounted for by the recoinage of 
the same metal in different years, and by the use of some coin in the 
arts. 


A late writer in England, who has examined this subject, concludes 
that the amount of recoi about equals the amount of loss by 
abrasion and casualties. Much of the recoinage arises from the fact 
that the old coins have become so abraded they are no 7 a legal 
tender, and, consequently, they are sent back to the mints for recoin- 
age. So we may estimate the amount consumed in the arts and for 
manufacture, ornamentation, and chemical pu and the amounts 
used for coinage as constituting the amount of silver which has actu- 
ally been consumed in the world during the past few years, provided 
we estimate the amount of recoinage to be equal to the amount lost by 
abrasion and casualties. 

During the past ten years, from 1875 to 1884 inclusive, the silver 
coinage of a number of the principal countries, the largest portion of 
which for the last eight years was executed by India, Mexico, and the 
United States, is as follows: 


Amount. 
$119, 105, 407 
126, 577, 1 


114, 359, 
2 5 5 
154 


110, 000, 000 
1. 148, 760 820 


*About, 


It will be secn that the annual average coinage of silver in the world, 
since the demonetization and suspension of coinage in so many countries, 
has averaged about $114,000,000 per annum. So, with silver demon- 
etized in Germany and England, and in the Scandinavian countries of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; with coinage practically suspended in 
the Latin Union and Holland, and with a limited coinage in the United 
States, still the annual requirement for coinage is over one hundred mill- 
ions. Add to this the amount used in the arts and manufactures, and 
we have an actual current consumption of silver of between one hundred 
and forty and one hundred and fifty million dollars per annum. 

The average annual product of all the silver mines of the world, as 
herein above shown, for the past four years has been from one hundred 
to one hundred and ten million. This shows an actual current demand 
for between forty and fifty million dollars of silver per annum more 
than all the mines produce. Then where is this imaginary silver dump 
to come from ? 

The advocates of the gold standard, in their long speeches, have not 
attempted to refute any of these estimates or the conclusions drawn 
from them. Those who have attempted to frighten the people against 
free coinage because they said it would make this country a great 

dumping ground for surplus silver have not deigned to show us where 


itis tocome from. These learned anti-bimetallic gentlemen assert that 
even gold is not becoming scarce, and that silver is such a glut on the 
market and accumulating so rapidly that free coinage would literally 
deluge our country with cheap silver. ) 

Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen have only re-echoed and revamped the 
wise predictions, the prognostications, and the sad divinations of the 
capitalists, the gold-bugs, and the money-kings of this country and of 
Europe during the past fifteen years. The time has when their 
oft-reiterated statements have much effect, for the day of their influ- 
ence is fast passing away. The people of this country and even of the 
countries of Europe are ming informed, and will no longer receive 
as true the money theories, the dogmatic assertions, the false prophe- 
cies, and the inexcusable misrepresentations that have characterized all 
the writings and speeches of this gold plutocracy during the demone- 
tization epoch. 

The product of the mines in the United States during the past ten 
years has averaged about forty-two millions per annum. The average 
coinage in the United States since the passage of the Bland bill in 1878 
has been about twenty-eight millions per annum. The estimated 
amount consumed in the arts and manufactures and for chemical pur- 
poses in the United States is about $5,000,000 per annum. This makes 
a total annual average consumption in the United States of $33,000,- 
000, leåving a surplus product of $9,000,000 per annum, not counting 
any amount for loss by abrasion and casualties, So if our mints were 
thrown open to free coinage and no silver was exported from this coun- 
try, there might be an increase of coinage of $10,000,000, or a total 
silver coinage of $38,000,000 per annum. 

We have shown that the monetary requirements of this country nec- 
essary to keep the per capita circulating meduim on its present hasis is 
over $40,000,000 per annum; and yet people allow themselves to be 
frightened at the prospect of an addition of $10,000,000 a year to the 
silver coinage. 

It can not be expected that the import of gold will exceed the export 
during the next few years as it has in the past. While this will ina 
great measure depend u the balance of trade, as we showed in our 
former speech, nevertheless, according to all late accounts and discus- 
sions of the subject in Europe, gold is becoming so scarce there, on ac- 
count of the demonetization of silver, that every effort will be made to 
draw back some of the gold we have imported from thatcountry. In- 
dia and other Eastern countries have absorbed a large amount of gold 
during the past half century. The best estimates show that during the 
past half-century India and the East have absorbed not less than 
or twenty millions of gold per annum. This seems not to have been 
taken into account by several economists in making their estimates of 
the production and consumption of gold in the world and its increasing 


searcity. 

Prices are falling so fast in Europe on account of the scarcity of gold 
and the precious metals, both gold and silver, that European economists 
and statesman are afraid there will be a repetition of the panics, disas- 
ters, and even of the revolutions that occurred between 1820 and 1850 
before the discovery of gold in California and Australia relieved the 
commercial world of the great dearth of the precious metals. 

The gold product of the United States is continually falling off. It 
has fallen from $51,200,000 in 1878 to $30,800,000 in 1884, a decrease 


et | of more than twenty million in eight years, and the probability is that 
332 | it will continue to decrease. The Director of the Mint estimates that 


more than ten millions of gold per annum is used in the arts for manu- 
facture and ornamentation in the United States. The average gold 
coinage at the mints of this country for the last eight years has been 
about $60,000,000 per annum. In 1881 it was seventy-eight millions, 
in 1882 it was eighty-nine millions, and in 1884 it was only twenty- 
seven millions. What is to supply the place of the great falling off in 
the production bal are and gold coinage except silver? 

The monometallists and those opposing the free coinage of silver 
fail to give us any information upon this important topic, which bears 
so directly upon the future material prosperity of this country and the 
well-being of society. 

Mr. Speaker, a great source of alarm to the gold monometallists 
and those who oppose free coinage of silveristhat itwill drive the gold 
out of the country. A conclusion drawn from all the estimates and 
statistics, when considered in connection with the past history of the 
exports and imports of gold, shows that no fear can be reasonably en- 
tertained upon this subject. Statistics and predictions, however, often 
fail. Estimates and conclusions drawn from them upon the subjectof 
money economy may be approximately correct, provided the tradeand 
commerce of the world and the material and political prosperity of the 
different nations remain the same in the near future as they have-been 
in the immediate past. But this can not be. 

Great wars to maintain the so-called balance of power in Europe, to 
aggrandize dynasties and nations; a rainy season or drought around 
the Baltic and in the wheat-growing regions of Europe, and famines 
in India and Asia may entirely change all calculations the 


balance of trade, and with it the movements, or exports and imports, 
of the precious metals from onenation to another. A great Euro 
war, or a war between Russia and England for the possession 
provinces of Asia, would cause such a demand 


the 
for that class of our 
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productions called cereals and provisions as would enableus to continue 
to draw large imports of gold from Europe. On the other hand, peace, 
good crops, and material prosperity among the nations of Europe, and 
droughts, hard times, and internal commotions on this side of the At- 
lantic, would cause the balance of trade to turn against us, and a por- 
tion of the large amount of gold accumulated during the past few years 
would inevitably pass to the other side of the Atlantic. 

The remonetization and the resumption of coinage of silver in Europe 
would give such a stimulus to all productive industries as to surely cut 
off a large amount of the exports of manufactured articles from this 
country. These things, generally somewhat temporary in their char- 
acter, no human foresight orstatesmanship can prevent. The best that 
can be done is to provide for such contingencies and to alleviate the 
distress resulting from them. 

It is now conceded by most of the leading political and money econ- 
omists of Europe that the demonetization of silver and the contraction 
of the circulating medium arising therefrom, and in particular the great 
and continued increase in the scarcity of gold, has had a most depress- 
ing and disastrous effect on the production and trade of the leading na- 
tions of that continent. This was sternly and dogmatically denied by 
the gold monometallists until within the last twoorthreeyears. The 
great falling off in prices, the great depression in trade, and the great 
falling off in the exports from England and Germany is now conceded 
to have had its paramount cause in the demonetization of silver and 
the searcity of gold. 

It is the duty of-statesmen in this country, when the whole world is 
struggling for the few hundred millions of gold that exist, instead of 
demonetizing its sister metal, which has been since the dawn of civili- 
zation co-ordinate with it as a money metal, to restore it by free coin- 
age to an equality with gold beforethelaw. Then, if through unfortu- 
nate combinations of circumstances we lose a portion of our gold, we 
have a money-metal reserve as a basis for a convertible circulating me- 
dium of paper which will, in part, answerevery purpose of our wonder- 
fal and enlarging internal trade and commerce. : 

But if we can not increase our stock of gold, and if we lose quite a 
portion of our present stock, will some gold monometallist or those op- 
posing free coinage inform us what is to supply this deficiency ? 

Mr. Speaker, I can not conceive of a worse or more disastrous contest 
for my country to enter into with the creditor nations and the money- 
kings of the commercial world than a desperate struggle for the largest 
proportion of the world’s stock of gold. I appeal to the economic his- 
tory of the different nations of the world to show that when the struggle 
for gold becomes the order of the day, as it has been in Europe during 
the past fifteen years, the result is its accumulation in vast quantities 
in the leading money centers and by the millionaires. In such astrug- 
gle all productive property depreciates; the industries, trade, and com- 
merce become stagnant and depressed; millions of laboring people are 
seeking employment and asking the privilege of ee bread; labor 
strikes and communistic agitations become the order of the day, and 
the rich grow richer and the poor poorer. 

In proof of this it is only necessary to glance at the economic and in- 
dustrial history of Germany, England, France, and the other nations of 
Europe since the demonetization of silver and the suspension of coinage 
in 1873 and 1875. 

As Emile De Laveleye says: 

Observe what confusion has been introduced into the business affairs of the 
whole world by the unfortunate attempt of Germany to reduce herself to the 
exclusive use of gold money. 

In order to procure two hundred millions of gold, Germany disturbed 
and embarrassed the money market of Europe for years. It raised the 
rate of discount on gold coin in the government banks of Europe. The 
sale of her silver after it was melted into bullion depreciated the price 
of silver about 10 per cent. Within three years after her demonetiza- 
tion she had coined -$312,611,380 in gold. ‘But the government dared 
not put these new gold coinsin circulation to relieve the wants of trade 
and commerce in the place of the silver coin she had demonetized and 
melted, because these gold coins would flow back to and France, 
from which countries the metal had been forcibly withdrawn in viola- 
tion of commercial laws. 

The balance of trade from the time of demonetization has been 
against Germany. It greatly decreased the products of her industries 
and trade. It was estimated a few years ago that more than one-third 
of the new gold coin which Germany had made such a sacrifice to se- 
cure had left the country never to return. She has retained the bal- 
ance of her gold only by locking it up in the banks and in the public 
Treasury, and by keeping the rate of interest very Her domestic 
trade and industries are half ruined, her circulating medium very 
much contracted, and $134,819,104 of gold which was known to have 
been coined by the different states of the Germanic confederation be- 
fore the demonetization of silver, which were attempted to be with- 
drawn from circulation to be substituted by the new gold pieces coined 
after 1873, only $24,663,050 were ever ted to the mints or banks 
to be ex for the new gold coins, although they were no longer 
a 


be 
2 tender. 
e German officials said they were at a loss to account for the bal - 
ance of $110,156,099 in gold which were known to have been coined be- 


fore 1873 which were never offered in exchange for the new coin. But, 
as stated by an economist of Europe, the mystery is easily explained. 
These old gold coins had gone to other countries to be recoined and only 
the abraded coins which were too light to yield a profit on exportation 
remained in the country. The governor of the Bank of France a few 
years ago said that Germany had been paying her balance of trade and 
exchange to France by sending back French gold. 

The Bank of England raised its rate of discount from time to time 
during this period to keep Germany from importing her gold. It is 
admitted that the money market of the British Empire was thrown into 
confusion. Nothing but the great commercial superiority and wealth 
of England enabled her to retain her stock of gold. Trade, commerce 
and the industries of England from this time became depressed. Many 
English economists who up to a few years ago denied that the struggle 
for and the scarcity of gold had anything to do with the great depres- 
sion in her productive industries and material prosperity now admit 
that it has been the leading cause of it. 

The only leading commercial and industrial nation of Europe which 
escaped the calamitous consequences of this craze for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver and the struggle for gold was France. She retained her 
bimetallic standard. Her more than five hundred millions of legal- 
tender silver coin distributed among her people, and held as a legal- 
tender reserve for her paper circulating medium, quickened and vital- 
ized all her productive industries, increased her and enabled 
her to retain without sacrifice or effort on the part of the Government 
or ae peole all the gold that Germany left her after she had been con- 
quered and impoverished by the war tribute; and it has enabled her 
to gradually draw back the gold from Germany which was forcibly 
wrested from her. 

In my former speech at this session against the suspension of silver 
coinage I dwelt upon the advantages that have accrued to France from 
her bimetallic currency, and do not desire to repeat it here. 

I say to the members of this House, beware how you commit this 
country to the accursed policy which overtook some of the monarchies 
of Europe after the first Paris monetary conference of 1867 in a craze 
for establishing a monometallic gold standard, and entering npon a 
struggle for the largest share of that metal. It will be a sad day for 
our country and our people when the plutocracy of America are allowed 
to enter upon such a contest with the plutocracy of Europe. 

Mr. S er, if any country or people have ever been injured by hav- 
ing too large a quantity of silver or gold coin in circulation we have no 
account of it. If the free coinage of silver or gold has ever worked an 
injury to the national prosperity, the trade, or productive industries of 
any nations or communities, those economists who urged the demone- 
tization of gold from 1850 to 1860, and, after 1867, the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, have never pointed them. These are imaginary evils, 
always approaching, but which never arrive. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not an inflationist. Iam not seeking to greatly 
increase the circulating medium of this county. I am only urging that 
it shall keep pace with our increasing population and our advancing 
trade, commerce, and civilization, so as to prevent depression, shrink- 
age in values, a fall in prices, and particularly a reduction in the wages 
of laboring men, which must inevitably result if we do not check the 
increasing scarcity of gold by restoring silver, as a co-ordinate money 
metal, to free coinage. 


IISTORY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Mr. Speaker, to those who have studied the history of the increase 
and decrease of the precious metals in the civilized world, the predic- 
tions of trouble, panics, and confusion to arise from any increase in the 
e in the coinage and circulation of either gold or silver, seem to 

at war with the facts and results of actual experience. 

The history of the production of the precious metals, and their effect 
upon the industry, trade, commerce, and general well-being of society, 
may be conveniently divided into four epochs: The first, from the be- 
ginning of civilized society to the discovery of America in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, which may be called the pre-trade or pre- 
commerce age:—the second, from the discovery of America to the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Australia in 1849-’52, which may be 
called the silver age:—the third, from the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia to the demonetization ofsilver in Germany and the United 
States in 1872—73, which may be called the golden age:—and the fourth, 
from the demonetization of silver in Germany and the United States to 
the present time, which may be called the age of demonetization. 

e first period, which we have called the pre-commerce or pre-trade 
age, is only interesting from a purely historical standpoint. The pros- 
perity of nations and the movements of the precious metals from one 
country to another during this period were governed more by wars and 
conquests than by the natural laws of trade, manufactures, industry, 
orcommerce. Writers have attributed the fall of the Roman Empire 
to the collapse of the mines in Greeceand Spain, Itissaid that money 
was then so contracted and co ted in the hands of the few that no 
business was profitable, capital was debarred from investment, and the 
plutocracy gave itself over to debauchery and vice until the most im- 
posing empire the world has ever known fell to pieces. 

A late writer has shown how money was transferred from one ancient 
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state to another by wars and conquests, how millions of treasure have 
been at different eras wrested by conquest from India, and how it has 
gradually found its way back again. But this is too antiquated for 
our present purpose. £ 

When America was discovered in 1492 it is estimated the whole stock 
of gold and silver coin then existing in Europe amounted to about $200,- 
000,000, and the annual supply and product of the mines was only $500,- 
000. For about thirty years after the discovery of the New World the 
new supply of specie did not average more than $250,000 per annum. 
From 1520 to 1545 the annual supply was about $3,000,000, six times 
as large as it had been prior to 1492. i 7 
In 1545 the celebrated mines of the Potosi Mountains in Bolivia were 
discovered, and aſter that the annual supply averaged about ten mill- 
ions per annum until the close of the century (A. D. 1600). A late 
writer shows that in A. D. 1600 the annual supply was more than 
twenty times and the stock of coin in Europe nearly ſour times as large 
as they had been one hundred years before. 

About the year A. D. 1650 the annual supply had risen to about 
thirteen millions per annum, and the stock of coin in Europe was es- 
timated at twelve hundred millions. At this time (A. D. 1650) the 
stock of coin in Europe was six times greater than it was at the time of 
the discovery of the Western Continent, and the annual producé of the 
mines was twenty-seven times as great, while prices had increased, ac- 
cording to Adam Smith and Jacob, only three and one-half times. 

Here the rise of prices stopped, although the yearly product of the 
mines continued largely toincrease. Before the close of the seventeenth 
century the product of the mines amounted to $20,000,000 per annum. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the annual output averaged $35,- 
000,000, and during the first years of the present century, up to 1810, 
the annual product of the mines amounted to fifty million. This is one 
hundred times as great as it was in 1492, and four times as large as it 
was in 1640 when prices ceased to rise. The existing stock of coin in 
Europe and America in 1810 was about nineteen hundred millions, 
about ten times as large as it was in 1492 and about double what it was 
in 1650. Yet the best authorities show there was no rise in prices or 
fall in the value of money after 1640, even though in the interval the 
product of the mines had quadrupled and amounted in the aggregate 
to $5,000,000, 000. . 

This shows that the production of the precious metals increased in a 
steady and uniform ratio during the three centuries which followed the 
discovery of America. The annual supply and the existing stock of 
coin in Europe and America during a century and a half after 1492, and 
after the opening of the Potosi mines, bore a greater ratio to the previous 
stock than was the case in subsequent centuries; yet there was no rise 
in prices and the value of money did not increase after the year 1640. 

These facts and this long experience shows the correctness of the 
principles laid down by different writers, Jevon and others, that any 
new annual supply of the precious metals produces its greatest effect 
upon the value of money in the carly years after it commences, because 
during this time it bears a greater proportion to the existing stock than 
any equal supply can bear in subsequent years. = 

The facts and experience of this portion of the silver age, from the 
discovery of America to 1810, more than three hundred years, demon- 
strates the great influence of the ordinary growth of population and 
trade upon the value of money. As population steadily increases, if 
this increased population is to be maintained even in its previous con- 
dition, industry, trade, commerce, and the profits thereof must increase 
in proportion. If the modes of life and the social condition of man- 
kind are to progress and improve there must be an increase of the cir- 
culating medium per capita, and there must necessarily be a great in- 
crease of profitable employments and exchangeable property. All these 
things create increased monetary requirements. 

This accounts for the fact that although there was a large and ever- 
increasing stock of precious metals from 1492 to 1640, and a still greater 
increase thereafter up to 1810, yet there was no rise in prices and noin- 
crease in the value of money from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (1650) to the early part of the nineteenth century (1810), although 
the annual increase of the precious metals after 1640 was four times as 
much per annum as it had been before that time. 

The actual results drawn from the experience of this portion of the 
silver age may be studied to great advantage by those so-called bimet- 
allists who are afraid that free soinage will result in a deluge of silver 
coin, or cause an inflation of tho circulating medium in this country or 
an undue rise in prices. 

After 1810 there occurred a great falling off in the yield of the gold 
and silver mines. In 1815 the product was about the lowest during 
the present century; and still the product during that year equaled in 
amount the yield in 1640, when prices reached the highest point. Be- 
tween 1810and 1830 Jacob estimates the annual product at $25,000,000, 
more than double what it was in 1640, when prices ceased to rise. But 
as shown, and now admitted, there was a great dearth of money anda 
great falling off in prices between 1810 and 1830. 

This monetary scarcity went on increasing for the next twenty years 
from 1830 to 1850, although the annual production of precious metals 
increased before 1848 to sixteen million on account of the product of 
the new Russian gold mines in the Ural Mountains. 
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These facts show that between 1840 and 1850 a yield of ninety mill- 
ions of the precious metals per annum did less for the wants of the 
commercial world than ten millions had done prior to 1810, and, as 
said, less than two millions had done three centuries before. The year 
1850 was the close of the silver age; the mines of California were dis- 
covered in 1849. 

Mr. Speaker, had the monometallic school of money economists care- 
fully studied and appreciated the facts and lessons of these three cent- 
uries of monetary experience they would have been better prepared 
to meet in the proper spirit, and aid in alleviating, the distress and 
panics which have been laying so heavily upon the commercial world 
and our own country during the past ten years, arising from the ac- 
cursed and short-sighted policy of the demonetization of silver. 

We have not time to review and point out the great benefits derived 
from and the progress made in civilization, trade, commerce, and the 
well-being of society consequent upon the discovery and yield of the 
precious metals in the western continent from 1492 to 1800. The yield 
of the mines in the new continent did more to lift the world out of 
the darkness that had settled upon it during the Middle Ages and ad- 
vance it again on the path of civilization and progress than all else 
combined. Itis fortunate for the human race that no dogmatic theorist 
had influence enough during this silver age to cause any of the nations 
to demonetize the white metal, 

The discovery of gold in California and Australia marks the begin- 
ning of the golden age. The production of the precious metals, mostly 
zold, was much larger than in the previous period. It was largest dur- 
ing the first ten years. The greater portion of the gold was taken from 
the placer mines, which are easily worked without capital and areex- 
haristed in a short time. The yield of gold in the world in 1851 
amounted to $80,000,000, and in 1852 and 1853 to $165,000,000 per an- 
num. Duringthenextsix yearsit amounted to more than $130,000,000 
per annum. : 

- In 1860 the yield of silver began to increase on account of the dis- 
covery of the mines in Nevada. The silver supply began to increase 
about the time the gold product fell off, and sufficed to maintain the 
production of the precious metals at from one hundred and seventy- 
five to two hundred millions per annum. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the wonderful increase of trade and commerce, the growth ot 
manufactures, and the wonderful advance in the material prosperity 
and welfare of man consequent upon the great yield of gold from the 
mines of California and Australia during the third quarter of the pres- 
ent century. They are fresh in the mindsof many persons now living. 

It was during this period that the American Republic grew in ma- 
terial prosperity until it overshadowed all other countries in the world. 
Thousands of enterprising merchants, manufacturers, and men of com- 
merce throughout the commercial world, many of whom have been 
impoverished by the period of demonetization, look back upon this era 
as the brightest of their generation and hope for its return. 

Mr. Speaker, is there a money or a political economist who will to-day 
stand up before the people of his country and say that the demonetiza- 
tion of gold, or its limited coinage, during this period would not have 
been a curse to the people of his race and country? But, sir, dur- 
ing this golden age many of the so-called money economists of Europe 
were urging the demonetization of gold and prophesying all manner of 
evils if their advice was not heeded. And what seems passing strange 
is that to-day some of these same economists and their followers are 
treated as authority by the so-called monomentallists and those who are 
urging the suspension of the silver coinage and who are predicting all 
manner of evil to grow out of the rebabilitation of silver by free coinage. 

The agitation of demonetization commenced in 1867 at the first Paris 
monetary conference. The success attending the formation of the Latin 
Union in 1865 caused the gold monometallist party to call the confer- 
ence of 1867 and to recommend to different nations the establishment 
f an international gold standard. L 

Short-sighted politicians and economists attributed the wealth and 
commercial superiority of England to her having adopted the gold stand- 
ard in 1816; although England’s own t statesman has said that 
the gold standard in England was not the cause, but the result of her 
commercial superiority and wealth. 

In 1871 the unfortunate war between France and Germany broke out. 
Germany wrested one thousand millions of war tribute from France and 
consolidated the German Empire. She thought she was then in acon- 
dition to assume the same position of commercial superiority, and to fol- 
low the example of England by establishing a gold standard. We have 
herein shown the sad results of her experiment. Sheis to-day commer- 
cially and industrially a prostrate victim before the shrine of.silver de- 
monetization. 

Mr. Speaker, like all misfortunes Germany’s experience has produced 
at least one good result. It has effectually cured the disease of demon- 
etization among the people and nations of Europe. I say to those who 
claim to be bimetallists and who oppose the free coinage of silver, be- 
cause, as they say, they are afraid that some nations of Europe will 
melt down their silver coin into bullion and export it to this country, 
that they have no intelligent conception of the feeling throughout the 
commercial world to-day upon this question. 

Even the gold monometallists of England, the gold monometallists 
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of the Latin Union and France who urged demonetization a few years 
ago, and many of the Germans who favored the imperial policy, now 
with one accord admit that it has been a great mistake; and the only 
question now discussed among them is how shall we remonetize instead 
of demonetize silver. 

A few years after the great production of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia, Michel Chevalier and a number of economists of his school in 
Europe the demonetization of gold on the ground that money 
was becoming so cheap, and property appreciating so much in value, 
the creditor classes would specially suffer and the inflation of the eur- 
rency would produce confusion and result in panics. 

The fact that Professor Jevon and others had shown that between 
1809 and the discovery of gold in California and Australia there had 
been a great appreciation in the value of money and a great deprecia- 
tion in the value of all productive property, and that the prices of all 
commodities had fallen from 25 to 50 per cent., was ignored by this 
school of economists. Althongh it was pointed out that fixed incomes 
had more than doubled in value between 1810 and 1840 on account of 
the great falling off in the product of the mines and the decrease in 
imports of silver from South America and Mexico, and although the 
yield of gold for some time could only supply a pre-existing want in- 
stead of inflating the currency, still they insisted on its demonetiza- 
tion. 

The same school of economists, after the increase in the production of 
the silver mines in the United States, commencing about 1870, began to 
agitate the demonetization of silver. Although there were panics and 
trade depressions in 1873, and the yield of gold in this country had 
fallen from fifty-three million in 1866 to thirty-six million in 1873, and 
the silver product was only thirty-five million in that year; although 
the increase in the 3 of silver did not equal the falling off in the 
product of gold; and although it had been indisputably shown that gold 
had risen in value from 20 to 25 per cent., that prices had fallen in the 
same ratio, that silver had not depreciated in value even when con- 
sidered with reference to its bullion value in its relation to all other 
commodities except gold, nevertheless this same school of economists 
insisted upon the demonetization of silver and advanced the same dog- 
matic theories and assertions which they had before repeated, from 1850 
to 1860, in favor of the demonetization of gold. 

Suppose the different nations had listened to this school of econo- 
mists thirty years ago, and by demonetization sent the gold of Califor- 
nia and Australia into banishment, it would not have rendered to the 
commercial world the great service which it is admitted to have actu- 
ally performed; we should have had only silver money, now admitted 
to have been very scarce at that time, and insufficient to meet the de- 
mands of industry, trade, and commerce. ; 

shown by a learned European economist, no more imprudent meas- 
uld be conceived of, at a time when many circumstances were 
conspiring to increase the use of metallic money, than the general de- 
etization of silver. The commerce of civilized nations is increasing 
in an unexampled measure. During about the last twenty-five years 
since accurate statistics of foreign commerce can be obtained it has in- 
creased in England over 100 per cent.; in France over 150 per cent. ; 
in Belgium over 250 per cent.; in Russia over 250 per cent.; in Austria 
over 200 per cent.; and in Italy, as some attempt to show, over 500 per 
cent. The commerce of Europe has more than trebled; it has more 
than doubled upon the entire globe and there is nothing to show that 
it will not continue to increase. 

These enormous commercial transactions are no doubt largely carried 
on by bills of exchange; but there must be a certain amount of coined 
money which forms the reserve and foundation of all well regulated 
and stable business and credit. International trade will therefore con- 
tinue to demand more money, 

In the United States the increase of trade and commerce has been 
marvelous. I said in my former speech: 


y has been, and is, im- 
the volume of exchange, 
8 commerce is almost beyond computation. During the twenty years 
from 21 


eign commerce. When we contemplate that 
operation of over 100,000 miles of railroad, more than exist in all other parts 
the world, and nearly all constructed during the last forty years; that it is aided 
by internal navigation upon thousands of miles of the es and rivers 
in the world; that it is e by the production of the greatest crops of ce- 
reals in the Western and Sou! States the world ever saw, to be 5 
for the immense quantities of manufactured articles produced in the dle 
and Eastern States, figures and statistics are set at naught and the mind stag- 
gered in its efforts to comprehend its immensity. 

To carry on this great commerce and trade we imperatively need, as one of 
the mediums of exchange and measures of valne, the coinage of all the silver 
dollars our mines ean produce. The amount of silver coined into money from 
1875 to 1883 ran; from one hundred to one hundred and sixty-one millions 

annum, This coi among the larger states was as follows: The United 
Btates, twenty-seven millions; Mexico, twenty-five millions; India, twenty- 
nine m ms; Spain, ten millions; and the among other countries. 
‘The best estimates show that during the past ten years fod sere deal more silver 
has been coined in the word than the mines have produced. 


Mr. Speaker, I have tried to discuss this subject according to the his- 


toric and inductive method. I have endeavored to throw aside the old 
deductive method of treating the subject by assuming dogmatic prin- 
ciples and theories and then proceeding to argue that certain things 
are so because they must be so or they would not be in harmony with 
the assumptions and dogmas laid down. 

There are now two distinct schools of political economy. One may 
be called the old orthodox school. Those who differ with the dogmas 
and vagaries of this school are regarded as heretics. The late school 
has been called the historical and inductive, or the realistic. It seeks 
by inquiry and investigation to find oué the true facts and results of the 
workings of economic policies among communities and nations, and to 
draw lessons of wisdom from theirexperience. ‘The paramount object 
of this school has been well stated by De Laveleye as follows: 

The object to be attained, as I think allthe world will now admit, is to ameli- 
orate the condition of the laboring classes in such manner that each person may 
enjoy a measure of well-being proportioned to the which he has taken in 
production; or tosum the matter upin a single word, to realize in the economic 
world that formula of justice to according to his works,” 

This is the language of an economist now recognized as one of the 
foremost advocates of the free coinage of silver throughout Europe. He 
made this d statement in an address delivered before the Economy 
Ciub of London. I have read and heard of nothing that I would so ear- 
nestly commend to the serious consideration of that class of capitalists 
and gold-hugs now designated as the plutocracy of America. 

The prominent members of the historic school of economists in both 
Europe and America are true bimetallists and demand the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver on an equality with gold. They demand this 
because the economic history of the world shows by undisputed facts 
that during the periods when there was an increase of the product of 
the mines, and a consequent increase of the circulating medium, the peo- 
ple advanced in material prosperity and social well-being; and that 
whenever the yield of the mines has fallen off, or other cause, resulted 
in the contraction of the currency depression and stagnation in all pro- 
ductive industries has been the result. During such periods money has 
accumulated in-the hands of the few and atthe money centers. It has 
advanced in value without being invested or loaned for interest and the 

ple generally, particularly the laboring classes, have suffered. 

The old orthodox school are always ready to explain that it is not the 
contraction of the currency that brings about depression of trade. They 
always say at such times that money is not scarce but is plenty and 
cheap because it can be borrowed at a low rate of interest. This false 
deduction regarding low interest has always been made and repeated 
to show that money was not scarce. One of the very characteristics of 
depressed or hard times” is that money can always be borrowed at a 
very low rate of interest. At such times prices are always falling; 
money is rising in value and everything else depreciating. Every per- 
son is afraid to invest money in any productive enterprise, or even in 
real estate> A small amount of property changes hands at such times, 
except at forced mortgage sales and upon the auction block. Fewmanu- 
factories are operated, few railroads are built, the laboring men are 
thrown out of employment and asking the privilege of working for 
bread, and yet the orthodox economists say that money is cheap and 
plenty because you can go to the money centers and obtain it at a low 
rate of interest, and that you are mistaken when you say ‘‘times are 
hard” and you can not obtain work to earn a living for your families. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard since the opening of Congress railroad 
millionaires, the gold-bugs, and their advocates in speeches on this floor 
eloquently describe how the poor laboring man was suffering and would 
suffer from being paid in cheap silver dollars; and stating how they 
sympathized with the laboring man when he was compelled to take a 
silver dollar worth 20 cents less than the gold dollar. How gratify- 
ing it must be to the thousands of laboring men who are out of em- 
ployment, awaiting the result of strikes and hoping for the privilege of 
earning food and clothing for their families, to be told that they will 
suffer from having to receive in payment for labor cheap silver dollars. 
The particular character of the dollar in the London market interests 
them but little. Their struggle is for the privilege of obtaining any 
kind of a dollar that will purchase the necessaries of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard many gentlemen upon the floor of this 
House contend that money was not scarce but was plenty and cheap, 
and to prove this assertion state that it could be borrowed in New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia at less than 3 per cent. They do not seem to 
understand that money has two kinds of value, one for the purpose of 


of | Joan and the other for the purpose of purchase and investment. They 


do not comprehend that low prices, hard times, and low interest go to- 
gether, and that high prices, productive prosperity, and high interest 
go together. A review of the history of the different periods of what 
are commonly called good times and hard times” shows that this 
is the absolute truth. When prices are good and rising, money seeks 
investment in the productive industries and all the avenues of trade 
and employment are active. When prices are lowand falling, as they 
have been for the past few years, capital becomes timid and will loan 
its money at a nominal rate of interest rather than invest it in any en- 
terprise or productive industry. 

It is now conceded that gold has risen in value over 25 per cent, 
during the past ten years. So the owner of a quantity of gold could 
have locked it in a vault ten years ago and refused to invest it in any 
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of the uctive industries for the benefit of the people or community, 
and still his wealth would have greatly increased. No future contracts 
such as stimulate enterprise are entered into. Real estate can not be 
sold or rented because it is continually falling. The British Parliament 
undertook to fix the rent rate for Irish tenants a few years ago, and now 
they are unable to pay them on account of the great falling off in prices 
and the rise in money. There is actual distress throughout the agri- 
cultural regions where the laboring classes have generally been most 
prosperous and happy. AG 3 

The same state of things existéd for a long time after the final estab- 
lishment of the gold standard by England in 1820. The distress and 
depression that has followed demonetization of silver in Germany is 
almost a complete da spe of the experience of the British Empire 
when she established her gold standard. But the orthodox monometal- 
lists seem to have learned nothing from these historical facts and teach- 
ings. They absolutely ignore them. There is but one way to explain 
why so intelligent a class of men continually strive to ignore these facts 
and lessons and close their eyes to the existing condition of things aris- 
ing out of the demonetization of silver. It is that the object of their 
school of economy is the opposite from the historic school, and always 
has been to promote and encourage the accumulation of permanent 
wealth in the hands of the few. 

This school of money economists in Europe up to a few years ago had 
not denied that this was their object. The welfare of their government 
and the prosperity of their nation, according to their theory, depended 
upon this. There is consistency in the position of these European 
economists of the orthodox school. But the mystery remains unex- 
plained how American statesmen can adopt the theories and dogmas of 
this school and still claim they are advocates of laws and policies which 
have for their object the greatest good of the greatest number.” 

Mr. Speaker, these are practical questions in their application to our 
industries and the condition of the laboring people of this country. As 
so well said by Leon Say, the president of the monetary conference of 
1878, ‘‘monetary questions are without cone JET practical questions, 
and should in my opinion not only not be decided but not even ap- 
proached and discussed except after a study of the facts and their rela- 
tions. No intelligent and unprejudiced man can diligently study 
the history of the facts and relations that have governed thé production 
of the precious metals in past periods, in connection with the history of 
the demonetization of silver in 1873 and since, and come to any other 
conclusion than that the full rehabilitation of silver by free coinage 
will carry out the policy of the greatest good to the greatest number 
in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I can congratulate the people of this country upon the 
fact that very great progress has been made in the direction of the free 
coinage of silver during the past few months. A large number of the 
people of this country supposed, and the belance were afraid, that the 
influence of the administration and the money power of the East would 
be sufficient to bring about the suspension of silver coinage shortly after 
the meeting of the Forty-ninth Congress. Now, sir, I venture the as- 
sertion that the proposition to suspend silver coinage will be voted down 
in this House by more than two-thirds majority; and if the free-coin- 
age bill does not pass this House at the present session, it will not be 
long before the people of this country will elect a majority of repre- 
sentatives who will pass a free-coinage bill. 

A very encouraging feature of the money question in this country is 
that the people-every where are beginning to discuss it. The orthodox 
school and the gold-bugs have heretofore contended it was a question 
the people knew nothing about and had no right even to discuss or agi- 
tate. But, sir, the people are discussing it all over this country and 
even in Europe. There is no doubt the laboring men begin to see that 
this money question is one which tly affects their The mo- 

nometallists of England have lately frankly admitted that if gold con- 
tinues so scarce and prices continue to fall must fall also. 

Theagitation throughout Germany in favor of the free coinage of silver 
is such that Bismarck, with all his power, can not much longer resist 
it. This great man said not long ago gold is becoming like too scanty 


a blanket which everybody struggles for, and which makes people | 


squabble.” 

Mr. Speaker, there will be a great squabble on the part of the poli- 
ticians who represent the monometallists and oppose the free coinage of 
silver when they hereafter desire to become representatives of the people. 

FREE COINAGE WILL RAISE THE PRICE OF SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, it is even contended that free coinage will not advance 
the price of silver. Here again all the facts of history have to be ignored 
to support such astatement. The free coinage of silver in France from 
1806 to the time of suspension of coinage by the Latin Union con- 
trolled the price of silver in London and kept it at about 60 pence per 
ounce, or at the ratio of 15} to 1 of gold. Mr. Ernest Seyd has proved 
by indisputable figures that the variations in the value of silver quoted 
at London during this period were governed by the monetary value of 
it in Paris and elsewhere in Europe. 

_It is said that money is nothing but a commodity, or merchandise, 
and law can not change the value of it. But money or money metal 
must not be confounded in value with other merchandise; it essentially 
differs from them; it has a peculiar nature and character arising out of 


free coinage; it is endowed with a ecrtain fixed debt-paying power and 
a market value at the national banks and mints throughout the com- 
mercial world where free coinage exists. The price of gold bullion is 
practically invariable because there is free coinage of that metal. A 
gold dollar can be obtained for every 25.8 grains of standard gold, 
and hence the bullion price of gold is at that rate. When the free coin- 
age of silver is established every 412} grains of standard silver will be 
worth a dollar, because the holder of it can take it toa mint and obtain 
a dollar for it. - When free coinage of the money metals exists their 
quantity is limited not by law but by nature, as it should be. 

We have herein shown, by the history of the production of the pre- 
cious metals, that the whole product of all the mines in the world at the 

resent time, of both silver and gold, is not sufficient to keep the tircu- 

ting medium, per capita, what it has been during the past quarter of 
a century; and that instead of the free coinage of silver causing an im- 
aginary dump in this country, there is no probability that all the silver 
that can be obtained for coinage will increase the circulating medium in 
proportion to the increase of population and trade. The history of the 
output of the precious metals and their effect upon the material pros- 
perity and well-being of society shows that such an increase would bea 
blessing indeed, but there is no reasonable hope of it. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, of whom it has been said that he was the 
greatest geologist that ever lived, after he had examined the gold mines 
in the Ural Mountains and Australia and inquired into the probable 
output of gold in the future, said: 

The quantities of gold and silver procurable will prove no more than suffi- 
cient to meet the pak. vidia of an enormously in population and an aug- 
menting commerceand industry. Providence seems to haveoriginally adjusted 
the relative values of the precious metals, and the fact that their relations have 
remained the same for ages, will survive all theories. 

As was well stated by the German economist, Ottomar Haupt, re- 
garding the effect of free coinage upon the price of silver: 

Why the effect would be precisely the same as with gold; that is to say, the 
moet paisana bullion points would work out exactly—let it be well understood, 
exactly—at the same as those before us. be term gold point 
would, in fact, henceforth cease; atleast that of silver point would just as much 
be employed for specie movements, and in any case be fully At par with it. 

I do not claim to be able to state just how soon this entire parity of 
value between gold and silver will be brought about by free coinage. 
It may bring about a few jostles that can not be foretold correctly at 
this time. The great curse of demonetization has brought radical 
changes into the money markets, and if it takes a few slight jostles and 
reactions to bring about the readjustment they are necessary to cure a 
great evil and cause a return to sound principles. 


Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN B. STORM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 20, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes, 


Mr. STORM said: 7 

Mr. SPEAKER: The currency of a nation is a matter of supreme im- 
portance.- A sound currency is essential to national well-being. Com- 
merce and trade can not prosper under an unsound, false, or vicious 
system of finance. It is now generally admitted that gold or silver or 
both, must be thefoundationof a sound currency. While paper money 
may be preferred as an actual circulating medium, yet that currency 
must have a metallic basis of either coin or bullion. The attempt to 
maintain an irredeemable paper currency has so often and uniformly 
failed that no modern economic writer of good standing defends it. 

The Greenback party, which favored an unlimited issue of paper prom- 
ises, has had its day. Of the three hundred and twenty-five members 
composing this body my colleague from the Schuylkill district [Mr. 
Brum] is the only one, so far as I know, who is willing to write him- 
self down as a Greenbacker. The contest is no longer between a paper 
currency and a metallicone. The issue as now made up is one between 
gold and silver, or monometallism against bimetallism. 

But what do these terms mean when applied to the question now 
being discussed? The primary and etymological meaning of monomet- 
allism is a belief in one metal, as bimetallism is a belief in the use of 
two metals. But the discussions of the last twenty years have evolved 
another meaning of these terms, whereby monometallism is made to 
mean a preference for gold as the sole unit of value with an unlimited 
legal-tender capacity, together with silver as a subsidiary coin with a 
limited legal-tender capacity; and bimetallism is a preference for gold 
and silver, each being a standard of value, and each possessing a full 
legal-tender capacity. 

In this latter sense I am a monometallist. I believe that gold alone 
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should be the unit of value, and endowed with a full debt-paying qual- 
ity, with silver for smaller change, with a limited debt-paying capa- 


city. ° 

Mr. Speaker, if mankind were limited in its choice as to which of the 
metals, gold and silver, it would prefer for its currency, it would always 
select gold. This preference seems almost instinctive. It is true that 
in the early s' of society, when exchanges were few and commerce 
very limited, silver and even copper answered very well. But in our 
day when exchanges are many and great, and the affairs of life require 
agreatly increased use ofa circulating medium asthe measure of values, 
copper and silver are found to be too clumsy and burdensome for use as 
an instrument of exchange, and gold is naturally and universally pre- 
ferred to them. 

The events which have taken place in the world during the last quar- 
ter of a century, resulting in the demonetization of silver and the adop- 
tion of a single gold standard by nearly all the commercial states of Eu- 
rope, bring us face to face with this question: which of the two precious 
metals will we adopt for our standard of value? If we can not keep 
both in circulation, which will we give up, and which will we keep? As 
our gold circulation is over $625,000,000 against about $262,000,000 of 
silver the matter of choice is not difficult. 

It is denied I know that we are reduced to such a necessity of choice. 
I shall endeavor to show that we are. I shall try to prove that, if we 
wish to maintain our gold cireulation, we must cease the coinage of 
standard silver dollars as provided in the act of February 28, 1878. It 
is admitted that there is no absolute, unvarying standard of value. 
Gold and silver fluctuate in value, but not to the same extent. Like 
all commodities which are bought and sold in the market, the law of 
supply and demand influences to a certain extent the market value of 
silver and gold bullion. 

The great increase in silver between 1780 and 1820 depressed the 
market value of that metal. Again, the great increasein the produc- 
tion of gold in Australia and California in 1850 had a like effect on the 
value of gold. Again, in 1876, a remarkable fall in the value of silver 
took place, caused by the great yield of our mines and the vast quantity 
of it thrown upon the markets of the world by the demonetization ol 
silver in Europe. Yet these metals do not vary like the common com- 
modities of life. They are not dependent on climate, soil, and seasons. 
By an arrangement of an all-wise Providence they are so widely spread 
through the earth, mixed with baser materials, and the amount of la- 
bor required to mine and purify themis so constant, that the annual pro- 
duction is generally even and uniform. 

While it is true that there is no absolute standard of value in the 
sense that we have an absolute standard of length, it is also true that 
the difficulty is greatly increased by attempting to maintain two stand- 
ards of value. The skill of the mechanic has enabled him to produce 
a compensating pendulam which will maintain thesame length through 

all the days of the year. But human ingenuity has not been able to 
produce two clocks which will keep company in their beats during the 
whole year. It is essential to the welfare of the people that the least 
changeable unit of value shall be adopted. When A loans to B $100 to 
be paid back at some future period, the former has a moral right to have 
returned to him not ouly the same number of dollars, but also of the 
same value they possessed when he parted with them. And B has a 
moral right to insist that in the payment of his debt he shall not be 
called on to pay more dollars, or dollars of a greater value, than those 
he received. But with two fluctuating standards of value, A may be 
compelled to receive less than he loaned, and B may be compelled to 
pay back more than he received. 

The advocates of the continued coinage of standard silver dollars 
have indulged in a great deal of talk about the debtor and creditor 
classes in this country, and represent that this is a fight of the creditor 
class against the debtor class, It is evident that such is not the case. 
From the illustration I have just given it is manifest that the debtor 
class is just as likely to suffer from a fluctuating standard of value as 
the creditor class, In fact it is well known that they suffer more. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret very much to believe that some motive of this 
kind underlies much of the opposition to the stoppage of the coinage 
of standard silver dollars. It cropped out in this debate, and can 
easily be read between the lines of many of the silver speeches on this 
floor. Ithas been argued here that the eastern part of our country is 
the creditor portion; that they are the bloated ‘‘ bondholders;’’ that 
a gold standard is only intended to benefit Wall street, stock-gamblers, 
and so on. ‘Tospeak more plainly, they believe by the continued coin- 
age of silver dollars, under the act of 1878, with 4124 grains of standard 
silver, they can scale down that debt 20 cents on the dollar, or, in other 
words, repudiate 20 per-cent. of an honest debt. I have no doubt that 
this accounts for the strong’ support unlimited silver coinage receives 
from that section of the country which now prefers to style itself the 
debtor part of the United States. 

Suppose such a division of the country into a debtor and a creditor 
class be correct, is this principle of indirect repudiation an honest one? 
I deny, however, such a classification by territory. The debtor and 
the creditor are to be found in all sections of the land, and in every 
State and Territory of the Union. The principle of repudiation im- 
plied in these silver speeches is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways. 


It is a poisoned chalice which may be commended to the debtor’s lips 
at no very distant day. 


When the Government placed its bonds on the market for sale every 
citizen had a right to buy if he felt inclined. Ifsome had more faith 
in the Government’s inclination or ability to pay than others, and 
thereby secured a desirable investment, are they to be denounced as 
robbers and thieves and ‘bloated bondholders?’’ In point of fact, 
these bonds are held for a large class of deserving people. They are 
owned by savings-banks and trust companies for the benefit of wido: 
Leos children, and orphans, and for depositors of wages and smal 
earnings. 

But the most absurd ofall statements is the one that Wall street stock- 
gamblers and the Jay Goulds are benefited by and interested in a sole 
gold standard. The gentleman who can make such astatement on this 
tloor is entirely too innocent even to be a lamb.““ Wall street stock- 
gamblers and the Jay Goulds interested in maintainingasteady stand- 
ard of value! Why, this isthe very class of people who live and thrive 
by fluctuations in value. They deal entirely in margins. What they 
make or lose is done in the rise or fall of value. Loos over the list of 
stocks which are daily kicked about in the markets like a football; 
you will find they are the watered stocks of some railroad or telegraph 
company, of some mismanaged corporation of doubtful solvency. The 
stocks of well-managed and honest corporations are never speculative. 
Stock speculators never deal with them. If they are bought and sold 
in the markets it is for the purpose of bona fide investment. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat we must make our choice between gold and 
silver. Both can not circulate pari passe when both are invested with 
a universal debt-paying capacity. There is no economic truth better 
established than the so-called Gresham law. That law briefly stated is, 
that an inferior coin will drive from circulation a superior one. It is 
based upon a universal principle of human nature, which is that the 
owner of any product, whether grain or bullion, will sell it to the per- 
son who will give him the largestsum of money. Ifgold is worth more 
in its bullion state than when coined the owner will not it to the 
mint to be coined. If the owner of silver bullion finds that he can get 
more for it at the mint he will take it there and get it back coined into 
dollars. This law has been demonstrated over and over for more than 
two hundred years in the financial experience of Europe and America. 
And what is the answer which has been made to the operation of this 
law? That it has not yet produced any such result; that we have coined 
silver since 1878 at the rate of two millions per month and gold has in- 


-| creased rather than decreased. : 


In the language of Holy Writ, ‘‘ because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil.“ Because the predictions of our President ut- 
tered over a year ago have not been fulfilled, he is denounced as a false 
prophet, and our silver friends want to repeal all laws limiting the 
coinage of silver. The laws governing human society are more recon- 
dite and difficult to investigate and understand than those governin 
the material world. They are infinitely more complex than physica’ 
laws. While under certain conditions we can always predict even in 
social science that certain events must and will take place, yet owing 
to the presence of unseen influences which we can not satisfactorily 
determine the happening of the event may be hastened or retarded. 

Several satisfactory reasons may be assigned for the fact that silver 
has not yet expelled gold under the operations of the Gresham law, or 
why it may not do so for several years to come. One reason is, that a 
favorable balance of trade has not made it necessary to ship coin or bull- 
ion abroad to adjust an unfavorable balance. Another is the restric- 
tions placed in the act of 1878 limiting the coi to not less than two 
millions nor more than four millions per month. And still another 
reason is to be found in the action of the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in trying to force silver into circulation. In his very able answer 
to the House resolution of recent date he sets forth what he has dono 
in this respect. Among other things he says: 

Meanwhile the silver-dollar circulation has been enlarged from March 4, 1885, 
to date, from about $40,000,000 to about $51,500,000, I have labored to promote 
the circulation of silver with He . Ihave pressed its circulation 
ata SOARS Sane to the Treasury when ot forms of lawful money could 
have been ci ated without such cost. I have pressed its circulation at the 
expense of the United States notes (ones and twos), which as fast as redeemed 
have been reissued only in larger denominations, T have pressed its circulation 
at the expense of the circulation of national-bank notes. I have upheld its value 


by never compelling its receipt by any creditor of the Government and never 
“ren 3 to provide by exchange or transfers whatever currency might be pre- 
fi k 


The railing accusations brought against the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that he is trying to prevent the silver dollar from going into cir- 
culation are fully answered in this very able document. But with all 
these favoring circumstances the Gresham law will sooner or later pro- 
duce its legitimate results, and the inevitable day must come when gold 
will cease to be a part of our circulation. 

The very basis of inductive science is experience. We say those 
effects which have uniformly followed a given combination of circum- 
stances in the past will under like circumstances be repeated in the 
future. In every case in our own history where we have had two cur- 
rencies, and one was undervalued in the ratio of equivalence, the under- 
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valued one (which is the same as the more valuable coin) has ceased 
to circulate. 

In 1792 Congress enacted the first coinage law. Hamilton, the greatest 
financier of his day, was then Secretary of the Treasury. By that act 
the proportional value of gold to silver was fixed at the ratio of 15 to 
1. In this very first coinage law gold was slightly undervalued. The 
market ratio was then 15.6 to 1, and was in the process of increasing. 
By the year 1810 the gradual decrease in the gold circulation was no- 
ticeable, and was commented on by the public men of the day. The 
coinage of silver in 1812 was $814,029.50 against a gold coinage of 
$290,435. By the year 1820 silver had practically driven gold out of 
the country. 

In 1834 Congress recognized the operation of the Gresham law, and 
it was not slow in applying what it then supposed was the remedy. It 
saw that gold was undervalued, and instead of going into the melting- 
pot it was sold at a profit as bullion. What was done? The ratio of 
equivalence was readjusted, and raised from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1, and the 
number of grains of pure gold in each dollar was reduced from 24.75 to 
23.2. But in avoiding one extreme the statesmen of that day fell into 
another. They had now undervalued silver, and the Gresham law was 
reversed. Silver began to disappear and gold reappeared. So marked 
was the operation of theactof 1834, although not approved until the 28th 
day of June, 1834, thatthe gold coinage for the balance of that year was 
$3,954,270, as against $978,550 of the previous year. The large pro- 
duction of gold in California, Australia, and Russia by 1852 helped very 
much to vate the evils of the undervaluation of silver in 1834. 
Gold was thus reduced in value and increased in circulation, while silver 
was correspondingly increased in value, but decreased in circulation. 
In fact, silver practically ceased to be a part of our circulation, and 
we were deprived even of our small silver coin necessary for change in 
retail transactions; for under the acts of 1792 and 1834 the half and 
quarterdollars, dimes, and half-dimes had the same proportional amount 
of pure silver as the silver dollar. ‘Toremedy this evilCongress in 1853 
practically abandoned the attempt to maintain silver dollars in circu- 
lation; but in order to keep in circulation a sufficient quantity of sub- 
sidiary coins it resorted to a device which proved effectual. It debased 
the smaller coin in order to free it from the evil effects of fluctuations 
between the gold and silver standard. When the coinage act of 1853 
was passed the silver half-dollar contained 206} grains of standard fine 
silver, just one-half the number contained in the silver dollar. 

The act of February 21, 1853, provided that after the Ist day of June, 
1853, the weight of the half-dollar, or piece of 50 cents, should be 192 
grains, and the quarter-dollar, dime, and half-dime respectively one- 
half, one-fifth, and one-tenth of the weight of the half-dollar. An- 
other important provision of this act was that these subsidiary silver 
coins were made a legal tender in the payment of debts for all sums not 
exceeding $5. This act showed a better knowledge on the part of Con- 
gress of the true principles which underlie a sound system of finance 
than any of its predecessors had. It was the first statutory recogni- 
tion of the fact that gold and silver could not be keptin circulation for 
any great length of time when both were endowed with fall and un- 
limited debt-paying power. 

Whereas in 1852 only $999,300 of subsidiary coins were struck at the 
mints, the next year, under the impulse of the act of 1853, $9,077,571 
were coined—a ninefold increase. This act is justly claimed by ap- 
proved writers as the one that really demonetized the silver dollar, and 
not the act of 1873, which but formally declared what had been accom- 
plished twenty years before; for the ‘‘dollar of our fathers,” about 
which we have heard so much, cuts but a-sorry figure in our financial 
system. From 1793 to 1853, a period of sixty years, 2,507,732 only 
were coined; and from 1853 to 1878, a period of twenty-five years, only 
5,539,948 were coined; making in alla little over eight millions in eighty- 
five years. How many remained in circulation in this country in 1873 
no one can tell. But surely the act of 1873, formally demonetizing the 
silver dollar, was not such a serious crime as the gentleman from Iowa 
[ Mr. WEAVER] would have us believe. 

But why multiply instances to prove the correctness of the Gresham 
law? We had abundant corroborative evidence in the Revolutionary 
war and in the recent war, and the experience of the continental nations 
of Europe is to the same effect. From my study of the question, bi- 
metallism in the sense it is used by the advocates of the unlimited coin- 
age of silver dollars is as impossible as perpetual motion. Under the 
existing state of affairs here and in Europe it is as wild and chimerical 
as the search for the philosopher’s stone or the fountain of perpetual 
youth. It is an ignis fatuus—a dream impossible of realization. Tocom- 
plete the proof of my proposition, that we must select which of the two 
precious metals we will retain for our standard of value and which we will 
use for subsidiary coinage, I will present the following tables to show, 
first, the fluctuations of the market value of silver itself; then the fuc- 
tuations in the value of the standard silver dollar of 412} grains; and 
lastly, the fluctuations in the relative value of gold to silver from 1834 
to 1885; these were prepared at the Mint of the United States, and are 
official. h 

The tables read like the annual register of the thermometer in the 
- Signal Service Bureau. They show that silver is entirely too e 
able to form a standard of value. A yard-stick, 36 inches long to-day 


and 29 inches long to-morrow, would be a fair illustration of the move- 
ment of silver and the silver dollar for the last half century. 


~ Table showing fifty years’ prices of silver, measured by gold. 
[From tables prepared at the Mint of the United States.] 
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The following tables, taken from the famous work on Edelmetall- 
Produktion, by Dr. Sötbeer, cover a period of time and show a 
still greater fluctuation in the relative value of silver to gold: 


Relative value of silver to gold, by periods, 1493-1885.* 
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*Estimated by Dr. A. Soetbeers, in his Edelmetall-Produktur, Gotha, 1879. 
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Mr. Speaker, about the year 1876 a most remarkable revolution took 
place in the financial world; it was the sudden fall in the market value 
of silver. Many reasons have been assigned for it. Some attribute it 
to a world-wide desire for a gold standard of value; that prior to 1876 
that desire could not be gratified because of the world’s limited supply 
of gold. But that between the years 1850 and 1875 there was added 
to the supply of gold about $3,000,000,000. Silver was crowded out 
in Europe. 

The vast supply of silver from the rich mines of Nevada, the de- 
monetization of silver in Germany and the Scandinavian states, the 
suspension of its coinage by the Latin Union, comprising France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, and the greatly diminished de- 
mand for silver in the East, especially in India, all aided in the move- 
ment against silver and made its dethronement complete. A vast 
quantity of silver was by this movement thrown upon the market when 
it we no longer desired for coinage. All the great commercial states 
of Europe had it for sale, and none wanted to buy. 

From these potent influences at work all over the civilized world it 
will be manifest that the demonetization of $8,000,000 in 1873 was a 
very insignificant factor in the problem. It is not to the purpose to 
say these nations entered into a conspiracy to commit a great crime 
against silver; that most of these are despotic in their forms of govern- 
ment, and that we ought not to go to Germany or Bismarck for lessons 
in finance. This is all nice talk, but we can not help ourselves. We 
are cue of the members in the great family of commercial nations. We 
can not isolate ourselves from the other nations; we can not ignore our 
national environments; and true statesmanship is the effort to bring a 
nation into harmony with its environments, e must have trade, com- 
merce, and intercourse with other states. We must, to some extent, 
conform our financial laws to meet the changes which events have so re- 
cently cast upon us. When they with almostone voice decide against 
adouble standard of value we will find it hardto maintain such a double 
standard single-handed and alone. They have decided to have nosilver 
in their standard of value; we can not afford to say we will have it in 
ours. Such un attempt must result in our gold going to them and their 
silver coming to us. 

In my judgment there is but one way to keep the two metals afloat 
on the same footing of debt-paying qualities; and that is by an agree- 
ment with the leading commercial nations of the world upon a given 
ratio at which the two metals shall be coined. But our coinage of 
standard silver dollars will not aid in bringing to pass such a desira- 
ble consummation. Shall we go on in our folly or madness till dis- 
aster overtakes us? Shall the Government go on purchasing silver 
bullion at the rate of $24,000,000 a year for the purpose of coining it 
into dollars which can not be coaxed into circulation, and which no 
one wants except for small change? Why are our overburdened tax- 
payers, for whom the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] is so solici- 
tous, compelled to pay $24,000,000 annually into the Treasury, to be 
coined into dollars worth only 79 cents? Simply to supply the silver 
bullion producer with a market for his production. It is said the Treas- 
ury has the silver in its vaults. Silver in the Government vaults is 
not silverincirculation. It might as well be hid in the earth or hoarded 
by the miser. Butit is said its representative, the silver certificate, 
is in circulation. Why coin it into dollars? Why not deposit the bull- 
ion in the Treasury and issue a bullion certificate, based upon the mar- 
ket value of that metal? Why go to the expense of coining it? While 
I do not indorse to its full extent this latter plan, itis much better than 
the present system. 

There is another feature of this question which I shall briefly allude 
to; that is the labor question. It has been said in this debate that the 
laboring man is benefited by the coinage of a short-weight dollar. 
Against this I place thestatement of every writer on finance or political 
economy in this country of any nete. Sumner, Walker, Perry, Way- 
Jand, and Laughlin all concur in the statement that the laboring 
man suffers more than any other class in the community from the fluc- 
tuations of value, or from an unsound currency. He lives, so to speak. 
from hand to mouth;’’ he needs his wages daily or weekly for his 
support. He can not speculate on the rise and fall of gold or silver, for 
he has N te speculate with. He is always the first to suffer by 
a falland the to be benefited by a rise. 

Webster fifty years ago declared that of all the devices the ingenuity 
of man.had invented to cheat the laboring man an irredeemable paper 
currency had been most successful. Had helived to see this day when 
we are forcing into circulation two standards of value, one of which is 
worth a dollar and the other 79 cents, he would repeat that denuncia- 
tion. 

It seems to me that oursilver friends have gone mad. They pursue 
their suicidal course against the experience of the past and the teaching 
of the present. The sound policy of a wise and patriotic President is 

red. The recommendations of a most efficient and able Secretary 
of the Treasury, who has sacrificed his health to his sense of duty, are 
scorned and treated with contempt. 

Had I not, sir, the welfare of my country at heart; had I no concern 
in the success of my party, I should be pleased to see the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] have his way in this contention. For with 
the unlimited coinage of silver with a full legal-tender capacity the 
wide breach now existing between these two metals would increase; 


gold would disappear, silver would become the sole standard of value, 
inflation of prices would follow, and then a collapse which will cast 
nto the shade every preceding crisis which has cursed our land 


Rivers and Harbors. 
SPEECH 
HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 15, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R.7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] and the 
gentleman from Maine [ Mr. REED] in theirspeeches on this bill have 
indulged in the usual assertions, periodically heard on this floor, of the 
failure of the work of improvement on the Mississippi River as inaugu- 
rated and prosecuted by the river commission. 

Great bodies of representative men of the Valley of the Mississippi 
in convention assembled last year at the cities of New Orleans, Saint 
Paul, and Kansas City, known as the western water ways conven- 
tions, expressed no donbts of the system of improvement adopted by 
the convention. On the contrary, they demanded the carrying forward 
of these works rapidly and vigorously, and called upon Congress to meet 
the expectations of the country by making large appropriations for the 
Mississippi and the Missouri. 

The river convention, which met at New Orleans on April 7, 1885, 
composed of delegates from Arkansas, Dakota, Iowa, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and West Virginia, adopted among its series of reso- 
lutions the following: 

That this convention reaffirms its confidence in the general plan of the river 
een adopted by Congress in the act of June 8, 1879, and points with 
satisfaction and approval to the results obtained. 

This resolution voices the sentiment generally of the people in the 
valley—eye-witnesses of the work of improvement and participants in 
its benefits. 

But, as giving a comprehensive idea of the work of the commission, 
what it has accomplished and what may be looked fer, I will cause to 
be read the very admirable speech delivered by Hon. Robert S. Taylor, 
of Indiana, a member of the Mississippi River Commission, before the 
water ways convention held in New Orleans in April of last year. 

ADDRESS OF JUDGE TAYLOR. 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: Four years ago I stood 
before a convention like this, assembled at the heart, as we are at the foot, of 
the Mississippi Valley, to consider the t subject of the improvement of the 


Western water ways. Our work then lay all before us; we meet t with 
four years of it behind us. It is the misfortune of a body like the ippi 
River Commission that while its plans and proceedings are freely , as 
they should be, in the public press and elsewhere, it has itself no means of com- 


munication with the people except through its official reports toCongress. And 
of all means of keeping information from the public I know of none more effect- - 
ive than that, Gentlemen, there is one of our reports, clothed in the ula- 
tion black of a Government document, Ihave no doubt it looks dry at a hun- 
dred feet range, and, in fact, it is not a book which you could not lay down 
without finishing. Four years ago I thought I would contribute to the spread 
of intelligence by a generous distribution of these documents, and I senta num- 
ber around to my friends. Several of those people died within a year. 

There is a part of the work which was by law intrusted to the commission, of 
which little public notice is taken, but of which I wish to speak a moment. It 
comprises the surveys, observations, and examinations necessary to the com- 
nes study of the physical facts pertaining to the life and flow of the river. For 

ve years that work has been in progress, and as part of the results of it I am 
gratified to exhibit to you the first complete map of the Lower Mississippi, made 
from actual surveys, which you ever saw. Upon this map, II feet long as you 
see it, is presented, upon a scale of 5 miles to the inch, the entire river from 
Cairo to the Gulf, with the lands adjacent, and subject to overflow, 

The surveys from which this map has been made have been most painstak- 
ing and thorough. And in these reports have been preserved the recorded data 
of those surveys with such minuteness and care that at any time in the future, 
be ita hundred years hence, an engineer can compare the river of that time 
with the river here outlined with such exactness as to disclose ory rod of its 
shifting and every foot of its deepening or shoaling. And to this I may add, 
that in these uninviting reports are preserved all measurements, gaugings, and 
observations of every kind made by the commission, If that body shall misin- 
terpret the laws of the river and err in its plans, here are the facts by which its 
blunders will be shown and its errors corrected, 

But it is in the practical work of improvement, gentlemen, that you are most 
directly and deeply interested, and it is to a brief statement of What has been 
done and is proposed in that work that I invite yourattention. The Mississippi 
River has three great faults; it tears down its own banks; then with the material 
taken from them it builds great bars across itsown ; then having blocked 
up its channel with them, it overflows its banks spreads over the adjacent 
country. It is a self-willed and headstrong stream, and must be managed as a 
woman manages her husband—never offering to contradict him, and letting 
him think all the while that he is doing as he pleases. 

A reach of bad navigation presents ordinarily an abnormal width, numerous . 
dividing channels and shifting bars. The first step in the improvement of such 
a reach is to lay outa track for the regulated channel thro it—a task requir- 
ing the greatest skill and good judgment, as upon its wise execution the success 
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55 all subsequent work may de 


oiner channels and the na 


ich is nocontplished by the closure of al 
the closure of all 


progress 
and in those hevet have been entirely 
I do not believe thatany 


-effects they have answered e mof years 
ago an experienced river to a member of the 

of the work laid off at e Providence, “ You’ve staked out right where 
FFC there.“ W. “she” is 


go 
there now, and with a channel depth at low water double that which she 
before. The like is true at Pium Point. 
channel by contraction works, and th 
scour thereby induced, have been 
success at which I have never ceased to marvel. 

The deposits which fill these chutes and build banka on these bars are mere 
specks of earth. A teaspoon would hold thousands of them. As the water bear- 
ing them slackensits speed after ing the permeable dikes, they quietly drop 
to the bottom like microscopic es of snow. And yet, the space which has 
been filled with solid carth by this process in the reaches under improvement 

measures thousands of acres in area, and from a few inches to 50 feet and u up- | to 
ward in depth, and well on to 300,000,000 cubic zara in contents. The wo 
by which these’ deposits have ‘secured have been costly, more so than like 
works would be now, and yet I think it safe to say that the cost of the earth fill- 
ing has been little, if gA ha above a cent a cubic yard, 
f the river would stay inthe the da ie Sr channel thus 8 for it, the work 
of improvement would thisit will not do untilsome means 
- are employed to check the 8 dae ior banks in and about the reaches to 
be improved. Indeed, it will ores but a moment’sattention to ive that 
the caving of the banks is really the prime cause of all the ills afflict the 
river. As it cuts into 5 one side and dee the curve ot its channel 
in that bend, it necessarily alters the direction by which its current swings into 
the bend next below, and so that bend, in its turn, iscut and carved in a new out- 
line to fit the new curve of the channel. By the same process changes are 
transmitted to the second bend below. and so on, from bend to bend, as the un- 
dulations travel down the back of = snake. And, i you have but to look 
at the map before you, and mark the crescen! ents of old 
river-bed—that line its course on either side, to see how literally true it is that 
the Mississippi has writhed like a serpens in its broad, black nest through all the 
centuries that have measured its life. 

As the river washes away its bank on one side it commonly adds to the oppo- 
site shore by deposit; so that one bank advances as the other recedes. But 
where the caving is violent it is impossible for the river to build. the convex 
side up to full bank height as rapidly as it cuts a itm dead concave side; so that 
the net result of the process is an increase of wid And finally the coarser 
parts of the earth taken from the caving bank are carried only a rt distance, 
and go 5 up the bars below, and as the caving is more active their growth 
more rapi 

So that we have three distinct conse . of channel location, 
increase of channel width, and an 8 formati 


actual success, And itisa 


senge them. 

for this purpose—mainly bi mattresses, I can not take time to describe. They 

constitute a distinct class of work known as “revetment” or “bank protection. 
The third kind of work employed is levees. The plore which these structures 

hold in the general work of improvement has been d 5 the re- 

poes the commission and elsewhere, In e ordinary flood 

t 


which tends 


ese are the measures of — which have been recommended and 
inaugurated by the commission. Opinions differ as to their relative value, but 
in my humble judgment each of the three has its own specific usefulness—the 
levees for general conservation, the contraction works for local oigama eer oe 
and the revetment to secure the permanence and augment the peer et the 
other two. As means to the grand end, these es areas 8 
and the Union. They are the orthodox ant: Ai true Godhead of Mississippi 
River improvement; and no complete sal on is possible by any 2 which 
leaves out any one of three. 
It is the presence of sediment that makes all the trouble in the Mississi 
Itis the py ies sin bY the river, pone vios vice Fe 4 3 sean a 3 — 
verns its suspension, transportat: ve been m 
5 Within a limited degree they may be ascertained by ordinary observa- 
tion, but in their ultimate and exact nature and operation they have so far 
eluded investigation. It is obvious that at some places the water takes up large 
quantities of sediment which it throws down at others, and that —— 
tions are accompanied by changes of velocity. In this way it — the pools 
bog bars which are the eat important characteristics of the ri 
moe ponis are narrow, deep, and curved. The outer and — — a Sos 
high an Wee the inner and convex bank "Hs ret may bo tity 
is a hill of sand lying like a dam across the channel. Its crest ma: o sty ora 
hundred e eee O EOE e and two or three tim 
of the pool between banks, As the hi ian Goo bene 
above and swings into one of these it comes with a momentum and power 
It hugs the concave bank as though it would fly a’ at 
. Itseethes and boils likeacauldron. To thesediment itbrings 
See e ARSE the and sides of the channel and 
the masses of the undermined banks, all which it stirs and mixes and churns 
together, until the whole body of it isso dense and that you can notsee into 
itan inch, Then, with All its vast load gathered up, every 3 carrying its 
share, its sw. out of the narrow pool and up the slanting bar with velocity 
and power un adi iminished until at i en crest of the hill, where — banks broaden 
away, it finds room, and to spare, and pauses, as if for breath. In an instant 
its fingers relax, and the heavy grains of sand which it could grasp and carry 
only in the fury of its charge rough the narrow de! rain down on the bar. 
A Mag’ Eerie gentleman once said to me: “ You don't say that the water 
in the bottom of the 5 — runs 3 hill to over the bar?” “Certainly. 
“Nonsense,” said he; n the pool below the level of the pate fas 
there dead, "while the top gt over it. ‘hey: one can see that.“ And he mani- 
3 thought he could see it. But if that were so how would you account for 
the existence of the pool at all? What dug it out? Here was last year a cotton 
field 40 ſeet above the water where is now a pool 40 feet deep at the same stage. 
Did the carth leave its bed and climb over the bar of its own volition? 
The obvious truth is that the river at its flood goes through its ls with a 
burst of energy that nothing could withstand. The quantity of ent which 


pip patient! aed pcs apa e Sura eget ges han 
It is a mere 

It is —— „ the Mississippi River can carry. 
Actual measurements have shown as little as 1 part to 3,453 of water, and 
6 at the same point in the river at di 
the heavier o: cari erg pve See age wer ky ree he noticed, and which 
you may have noticed if you is 


a mixture as that in the eer: e 
less water to the cubic inch. It wants only the further dilution which it soon 
rama Msn to take its place in the rene sweep seaward of the main 3 as ortho- 

ppi water that is to say, water which is totally by nature. 
Tua A itt „ the . ab Senin Chek 
voice Mississippi singing, in the words of the good old hymn— 
“Feed me till I want no more,” 
erer ber poe fe to stuff it sick with een will find that he has 
a 3 job on mo e’eressayed be! 
I am led to these observations, gentlem en, by the face fuct that there is a roteren of 


5 River improvement extant to w) they have 1 ference, 
directly. obvious that in a general way 


tity, it 
mains u: 


That is to say, clear water in motion has a kind of hunger forsediment, which - 
normal stomachful, 


when its cra’ ceases, and it flows on contentedly. And it has been sug- 
gested, as an a of this theory, that if the width of the Mississippi River 
were properly there would result a uniform velocity in its current; 


Se anette reese a Thus wor 


protection w 
Phas. . FCC 
y practical value. It would be expected, I suppose, in the application of it. to 
ad the river up at Cairo with all the sediment it could carry, and keep it 
loaded from there to the Gulf; and that, thus loaded to its maximum, it 
would flow around its concave bends without up anx more sediment, as 
a man, already full to the maximum o acne Berek flows pasta saloon 
door without ‘for another drink. t while it is true, as I have said, 


cated they have so far elu 
The and measurements which it has been possibleto 
make have not onlyshown no constant vel 


high velocity. 

mere sediment weight and velocity of all the observations ever made, a man 
with his eyes shut to all other facts would fail to find any law at all, 

Nor have there been observed an ne with diferenoes in the quantity of vedi 

laces with differences in “besa gece A of sedi- 

the water. I never saw a caving bend river seemed 

rt Apend eima tem x bon wesiehe times ween ok wed sediment. But, of 

eran heh 1 orammronnaieeoualhace at such place would signify little, and itis 

1 to state, as I can, some observed facts which have a material 


e clear waler of the Ohio and the muddy Stace Phat ong heer 


about a matrimonial of — Hive Teoma —— The contrast beires 
the east and west Ade or river is manifest to the eye for 20 miles below 
Cairo, and may be FFF distance. 
Now, if there is any ificance in the doctrine of ment hunger 
as io of r water in motion, it would seem that the Ohio, having 

reap ele have SON Sempra h without a single square meal would be ready 


square feet, and on the right 6,000,000; for 75 miles it is 5,000,000 on the east and 
8,000,000 on the west; and for 200 miles it is 28,000,000 on the east and 35,000,000 
on the west. It may be said truly that the river touches hard bluffs occasionally 

Sa Abe enak Gad Hone Oat thie week within these: 4 and that fact will go 
some way to Manse groer deg, on ike wom: But after making all due 
6 mstance, the fact remains that the clean water of the 
55 it washes an 


Ohio does not devour more, but rather less rap- 
idly than the dirty water of the Mississippi eats up . 

I do not argue from th water carrying will erode a bank 
more y than if it was clear, it is hot certain that it will not, but, 
itisan more nearly in the nature of an actual ex t y 
other that I know of, and it fi signally, to exhibit firmation of 

to. The the ppi River, in handling its 

proceeds on uniform, well-defined, a It has 

been in the business a good while, and has for centu- 
ries some tricks of the trade which the just to learn, It 
classifies its freight with the nicest discrimination. emie e sediment on 
a through and its coarse sand by the local, 7 a 


every 10 miles, onl 0. 
These habits of river are of its very life. 
make the river over again. ou must bring it into such complete subjection 
that it shall 9 the laws of its original creation to observe the laws of Lac 
8 8 You may improve it to the highest 
t it will be a riverstill—not a canal; and no plan of improvement whi falls 
to recognise thie great fact is olther wise — le. 
ma — commission to attempt no vio- 
the improvement sought by means 


To D them Aa you must 


It is of the essence of the 
lent conflict with the river, but to accompli: 
which will modify only slightly its natural course. To add a few feet tothe 
existing bank by levees is no great change of condition—scarcely more than to 


above and below, where the na 


to 
reveta bend, so that the river 


the modification of the conditions es, 

imitation of those existing by nature in the good reaches, the river will alter its 

behavior accordingly, and afford as navigation in the places where it is 

now obstructed as it affords now in its best reaches. In short, it is an attempt 

. by its own good example an appeal from Cæsar drunk to 
r sober. ‘ 

I have already consumed your time beyond all reasonable limits, but there is 
one other topic of such great concern to this city and the of the lower 
river in particular that I mustallude to it fora moment. I refer to the situation 
at the head ofthe Atchafalaya River. It may be said,in 
problem there 3 is one of the greatest aaran 
sideration by the commission ever since its organization. We have visited the 
ground in twice a year; have had re surveys made; and last fall 
examined day t the whole course of the Atchafalaya, from head to foot. 
We have consid carefully a Yee plans for the solution of the difficulties 
8 and have recommen: to Congress the one which we believe to be 

e 


fa): would tly, the surest guarantee against such a catas! he, that 
at pi ond aes deal of favor in this city, cor 
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ys ; neverth: 
closes the law of its rise with approximate truthfulness. And if the law thus 
indicated should hold to a T o of 2,200,000, 
14 feet above that of 1882, and by the time you had built levees hi 
contain * would have the Mississippi coming into New Orleans like an 
elevated road. 

Do not understand me to say that it would reach that height. I can not think 
that it would. But at what point short of that it would stop, donot know. It 
may be ascertained by an easy calculation where it ought to stop, if it hada 
proper respect for the recognized principles of hydraulics; but where it would 
stop no man knows. It is a subject upon which opinions may be formed, and 
upon which the opinions of some men may be valuable; but man who 


cent observations an 
involved in an attemptto force the whole Fee the valley down the main 
river, the m can not recommend that plan. 

At the same time it is but prudent that such steps should be taken as will pre- 
vent the possibility of a diversion of the Mississippi from its proper channel 
the Atchafalaya. There is no immediate danger of such an event. The 
present tendency is toward the closure, rather than e 
of Old River, ae oe the Mississippi and the 


For this the first step recommended is the construction of such works in the 
head of the Atchafalaya asshall prevent its further enlargement; the second the 
1 of the channel of the Mississippi below Red River, by bringing its 

levees to a suitable grade, 
d through crevasses at the head of the Atchafalaya basin; 
of the levees across the head of the basin, so as toexclude 
which enters the channel of the Atchafalaya at its head. 


eign, perhaps, to business of this convention, but w! is eminently ap- 
pro to this place and this audience, and of which I may never have an- 
other opportunity to 


here a river great enough, if its energies were econ: y expend: to carry 
the commerce of the continent to the sea, and the commerce of the sea to the 
heart of the continent. rege 5 we see it constantly wasting its powers in tear- 
ing down its own g obstructions in its own path, and wandering 
about its own valley, until after a great flood it comes back to its bed, like a 
strong man after a debauch, with scarcely strength to crawl over its own bars. 
You have millions of acres of land npon every one of which is accumulated the 
distilled richness of a score of acres lying far above, and on which fall copious 
rains and showers of sunshine with cheinſo power to transmute their mold to 
sugar and cotton, but which lie in wild and us waste, 

The traveler who looks for the first time at your crowded wharves is amazed 
at the acres of bales and barrels that cover them; but that which he sees is only 
a sample of what you might do, You raise 250,000,000 pounds of sugar; you 
could raise 2,000,000,000 pounds. Youraise from half to uarters of a mill- 
ion bales of cotton; gos could raise four or five million bales, You raise forty 
or fifty sa poun nds, Tomakeall 


bring the lower and uneven to the grade of the highest parts. To con- 
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the A peop they are, in the main, ignorant to- 
day—of the nat extent, feasibility, and value of the work. You ae by 
tient, persistent, wise,and united effort—let me emphasize that ia AA e 
e 0 the justice of the whole people. 


reed 
fifty million strong, your victory will be 
pave 3 complete; the Mississippi will submit to its rig ‘dal Pemai man; 
a e 


into the garden of the 


Flint, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, 
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HON. CHARLES F. ORISP. 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 15, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and*preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— s 

Mr. CRISP said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to say a few words on the amendments I 
have proposed to this bill. I shall ask the indulgence of the committee 
but a short time, and I would not say anything but that I am fully 
impressed with the importance, the national importance, of the enter- 
prises that I seek to aid, and I think I can convince this committee, if it 
will only listen to me, of that fact. I do not wish, sir, to be understood 
as reflecting upon or criticising the action of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. On the contrary, I feel indebted to them for the increase 
they have recommended in the appropriations for the rivers to which I 
specially refer, the Flint, the Oemulgee, and the Oconee. The recom- 
mendations of the committee as to the two latter rivers are much more 
than double what they have been in the recent past; but still, sir, in 
my opinion the proposed appropriations are not large enough. Let me 

attention to each of these rivers in its turn, the character of coun- 
try through which they pass, and the necessity for a speedy and com- 
plete opening of all of them in order that the vast amount of supplies 
of all kinds that are now locked up for want of transportation may be 
opened to the commerce of the world. The Flint River rises in west- 
ern Georgia, near the city of Atlanta. It flows past Montezunin, Dray- 
ton, Albany, Newton, and other smaller places to Chattahoochee, Fla., 
where it unites with the Chattahoochee to form the Apalachicola River. 

This portion of Georgia, Mr. Chairman, is not excelled in fertility or 
in the industry and intelligence of its people in any part of that great 
State, and the opening of this river to commerce would not only be an 
inestimable blessing to the people of the counties throngh which it 
passes, but it would open to the world, at much cheaper rates, the 
large amount of cotton and other products which nqw for want of cheap 
transportation find no profitable market. I am specially interested in 
it because I immediately represent the people living upon that portion 
of this river between Albany and Montezuma. The present project is 
to give them high-water navigation. The distance between these two 
points is about 100 miles. 

Montezuma, in the county of Macon, is situated on a railroad, and is 
the head of navigation now. It is a thriving, prosperous little city; 
its inhabitants are among the most substantial, intelligent, and enter- 
prising of our State. With river competition, with the lower rates of 
freight that would follow the establishment of a regular line of boats 
on the river, industries that now languish would flourish, and general 
prosperity would follow. There is now upon the river a boat built by 
the enterprising citizens of this little city, and the freight carried by 
it indicates clearly the great advantage that would result from placing 
the river in a condition for navigation at all seasons of the year and 
giving an outlet to the sea. 

This river flows between the counties of Dooly and Sumter, both 
large and fertile. The finest cotton-producing lands in the State are to 
be found here, and in Lee County, just below. Lee County and Sum- 
ter County are pierced by railroads, and thus have some mode of trans- 

tion to the markets of the world. The county of Dooly, contain- 
ing an enterprising, industrious, and intelligent people, embracing some 
of the best cotton-producing lands in the State or in the South, is ab- 
solutely without transportation facilities, All the productions of this 
fertile county must be hauled weary miles to reach a market, and 
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then must pay such rates of freight as monopolies thus increas- 
ing the cost to the producer to such an extent that production has 
ceased to be profitable. The opening of this river would afford to this 
people an easy and cheap mode of transportation, and thus increase not 
only the value of what they produce, but also the value of all property 
they now own. This is true of Sumter; it is true of Lee; it is true of 
all the counties along the line of the river. 

There has been expended upon this river since 1873 $84,373.76, and 
this has resulted in obtaining a completed high-water channel from its 
mouth up to Albany; a completed low-water channel of the projected 
width and depth from its mouth up to Ferguson’s shoals, a distance of 
88 miles, and a partially completed high-water channel over that por- 
tion of the river between Albany and Montezuma. The estimated 
amount required for the completion of the improvement is $110,000, 
and the amount asked for this year by the engineer in charge is $20,000, 
The committee has recommended that sum; but, Mr. Chairman, last 

ear the engineer estimated that $75,000 could be profitably expended. 
that was true, and no one disputes it, why is so little required this 
ear? The unexpended balance of last year’s appropriation is only 
$12,626.24; added to the $20,000 proposed to be appropriated, it makes 
only $32,626.24. I ask, therefore, that the appropriation be increased 
from $20,000 to $40,000, so that we may have $52,626.24 this year, and 
thus enable us to have a more y opening of the river. 

In November last, Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure of attending at 
the city of Darien, in the State of Georgia, a convention of the coun- 
ties interested in the improvement of the Oconee, the Ocmulgee, and 
the Altamaha Rivers in that State. That convention was largely at- 
tended, and the delegates would compare most favorably with any body 
of men I ever saw assembled. They were in earnest; they felt the need 
of national aid in developing their great water ways, and they left their 
homes and went many miles, some of them, for the purpose of having 
united action that might aid in the accomplishment of their object. A 
committee appointed by that convention prepared a memorial for sub- 
mission to this body. I had the honor of presenting it here some 
months since. I have furnished each member of the committee with 
a copy, and also some other members of the Honse. But, sir, perhaps 
all have not seen it, and so clearly and succinctly does it set forth the 
importance of and necessity for the improvement of these great rivers 
that I here and now present it in fall. It is as follows: 

The undersigned, a memorial committee appointed by a convention assem- 
bled at Darien, Ga., on November 4, 1885, for and in behalf of the citizens of 


twenty-one counties in the State of Georgia, bordering on the Altamaha River 
and its confluents and tributaries, and the port of Darien, respectfully repre- 


sent: 

That the 8 in the counties of Appling, Baldwin, Bibb, Coffee, Dodge, 
Emanuel, fae Houston, Irwin, Johnson, Laurens, Libert , McIntosh (in- 
eluding the city. of Darien), Montgomery, Pulaski, Tattnall, Telfair, 

Wayne, Wilcox, and Wilkinson, are greatly interested in the improvement of 
the Altamaha and its tributaries, and anxiously look to the General Government 
for Oo and equitable appropriations for its y accomplishment. 

The Great Altamaha, with its confluents, the Ocmulgee and the Oconee, and 
its tribu the Ohoopee, is the largest and most important water highway in 
the State of Georgia. The Ocmulgee and the Oconee, rising at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, flow for several hundred miles through the heart of the 
State, and by their confluence form the Altamaha, which, enforced by its tribu- 
are Ohoo; continues its course for 200 miles until it debouches into the 
Atlantic 12 miles below the city of Darien. Ata good stage of water the Oc- 
mulgee is navigable for 250 miles, from the junction to the Tad of Macon; the 
Oconee for 225 miles, from the same point to the city of Milledgeville, and the 
Atamaha for 200 miles, from the junction to the ocean—making aoga 675 
miles of water way through the great cotton, timber, and rice belt of the State 


The Altamaha, at a stage of water, averages 500 feet in width, with a mean 
depth of 8 feet. This average is reduced at a low stage of water to 300 feet in 
width and 4 feet in depth, 


Your memorialists would further state that the commerce of Darien is of such 
magnitude as to make it a port of national importance, ane bag’ fal lumber 
est 


products. The Sonne 
employed in this carrying trade, will average annually 100,000 tons. 


From the Oconee and 


the farm productsare variedand abundant. Cotton, corn, rice, root is ox aN 
tter 


jon. 

Carefully prepared estimates show that on the Altamaha $75,000,000 worth of 
naval stores and timber are in easy of the river. Tothis may be added 
$60,000,000 for the Ocmulgee and $50,000,000 for the Oconee, besides a large 
amount for the Ohoopee, On this latter stream one of the finest water-powers 
in the country is located, 

Without the aid of the General Government in removing these obstructions 
— otherwise improving this water way these great resources can not be de- 
veloped. 

Wherefore your memorialists pray that surveys of the Altamaha and its tribu- 
taries, the Ocmulgee, the Oconee, and the Ohoopee, and the outlet to the sea 
may be ordered, and such appropriations granted as will, when judiciously ex- 
pended, render this great water way navigable at all seasons of ear. 

Your memorialists ask this in behalf of a territory comprising 13,000 square 


They ask it in behalf of a great natural highway and an important seaport 
which have hitherto received but little aid from the General Government. 
And your memorialists will ever pray, &o. 


This leaves very little to be said, and I shall occupy but a short time 
longer. So important are these rivers to the people of Georgia that 
during the first half of this century the State appropriated $60,000 for 
the improvement of the Ocmulgee and $35,000 for the improvement of 
the Oconee. The Ocmulgee flows past Macon, Hawkinsville, and other 
smaller places, and unites with the Oconee River a few miles below 
Lumber City to form the Altamaha. The Oconee flows past Milledge- 
ville, the old capital of the State, Dublin, the county seat of Laurens 
County, and other smaller places, and unites with the Ocmulgee as I 
have said. 

You will see in the memorial I have read the counties through 
which these rivers flow. With many of them I am well acquainted. 
Nine of them I have the honor to represent. Most of them are in the 
heart of the great timber region of Georgia. The finest pine in the world 
is here. The lands when cleared produce abundant crops. The people 
are well informed, industrious, and thrifty, and need only some mode of 
cheap transportation to be among the most prosperous in the State. If 
these rivers are opened, as they should be, they will haveit. The project 
for the improvement of the Ocmulgee contemplates the removal of ob- 
structions from the channel and cutting through rock shoals, so as to ob- 
tain a navigable channel 60 feet wide and 4 feet deep at low water from 
Macon to the Oconee. Assistant Engineer Locke says: 

k d he present time und improve- 
3 13 re — of the 3 Lag nt 210 8 feet 
lower than was practicable before the commencement of the improvement, en- 
abling boats to run during seasons in which they were formerly tied up. 

During the past fiscal year the snag-boat belonging to this improvement was 
thoroughly repaired, but was kept at work until the 15th of June on the Oconee 
River in connection with the snag-boat for that river. The appropriation for 
each of these rivers being so small, it was thought best to concentrate the work- 
ing plant of both rivers upon each in succession in order to reduce the cost of 
engineering, ntendence, and 8 On June 15 operations were 
commen at Big Eddy, near Jacksonville, securing at that point a channel 80 
feet wide by 10 feet deep at low water, where formerly existed one of the most 


troublesome places to navigation on this portion of the river. The Oconee boat 
will be sent to join the Ocmulgee boat in the latter part of July, so that the two 


may be worked together during the low-water season on the ulgee River, 
as was done last season on the Oconee, 
The balance of appropriation remaining on hand, er with appropriation 


asked for, can be profitably expended in continuing the work of improving the 
riverchannel, 


The amount required to complete the improvement is $30,000; the 
amount that can be profitably expended this year is $15,000. In the 
last bill the House appropriated $3,000 only for this river; this year the 
committee recommend $7,500, more than twice as much as before. I 
thank them for this; I am glad to have been able to induce them to give, 
me this increase, but, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask this House to increase it 
still further and give this river the full amount of the estimate, $15,000. 
I think it only right that this should be done. I give the commercial 
statistics of the river for the past fiscal year: 


The following-named steamboats have been employed in the navigation of 
this river during the past fiscal year: 


Tons, 
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83 
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d 199 
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000 barrels rosin, 


These boats have carried about 6,800 barrels jaw tees 8 
ut 30,000, 


and about 3.200 tons of cotton, provisions, &c. In addition to 
feet of lumber (B. M.) has been rafted down the river. 


The plan of ‘improvement of the Oconee River contemplates the re- 
moval of obstructions from the channel and blasting through rock reefs 
where n in order to secure a ee of 3 feet at low water from 
Milledgeville to the Ocmulgee River. e work done up to this time 
has resulted in enabling steamboats to navigate the river at a stage of 
water 4 feet lower than that at which navigation was practicable before 
the improvement was commenced. During the past fiscal year the 
work done consisted in cutting a channel through the rock reefs at 
Cheney’s Shoal, near the river’s mouth, and removing obstructions be- 
tween that point and a point 15 miles above Dublin. Engineer Locke 
says: > 

The limited by available was 9 by a donation from the 
Oconee River Steamboat Company of $300, which enabled the work to be recom- 
menced and prosecuted for a short time this summer; otherwise the cost of the 
very extensive repairs required by the snag-boat would have prevented any 
work this season, This boat is old and rapidly becoming useless, and unless 
liberal appropriations are made at once the working plant for this river will have 
been worn out without peforming adequate service, because of inadequate ap- 
propriations heretofore. 

The removal of obstructions from McLeod's Cut-down, a distance of 28 miles, 
has given about 2 feet greater depth of channel where these obstructions existed. 


The last river bill carried an appropriation of $3,000 for this river; 
the present bill appropriates $9,000. I thank the committee for this 
increase, but ask the House to still further increase it to $15,000. It 
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will only require $30,000 to complete the work; and if you give us 
$15,000 now, in two years it can be finished. 
I give the commercial statistics of this river for the past fiscal year: 
The following steamboats are employed on the river: 


eee 


z 180 

These past 4,400 ls turpentine, 
17,000 barrels resin, and about 6,000 tons cotton, merchandise, provisions, &., 
besides which about 20,000,000 feet of lumber haye been rafted ae the river. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have said enough to show the impor- 
tance of these river improvements; enough to show that the general com- 
merce of the country will be largely benefited by their being opened. The 
large quantities of turpentine and rosin and cotton and lumber that now 
use them for an outlet to the sea are insignificant compared with the 
amounts that will be shipped when these rivers are open to safe navi- 
gation. I feela deep eee interest in this subject. My great object 
as a member of this House is to represent the wants and the wishes of 
the people whose commission I bear. They are in earnest about this 
matter, and as their representative I feel it my duty, in season and out 
of season, to strive for the accomplishment of that which will benefit 
them so much and at the same time advance the interests of commerce 


y. 

Mr. Chairman, whileon this subject permit me to suggest for the con- 
sideration of the House the propriety of changing the method of con- 
ducting river improvements. I believe, sir, that persons living along 
the water courses to be improved, familiar with the obstruc- 
tions, the needs, and the wants of the rivers—persons who know the 
dangers and difficulties of their navigation—should have charge of their 
improvement. Now, sir, living along these rivers are men perfectly fa- 
miliar with all these things, men of character and honesty and capacity, 
men who have a personal interest in the success of the project, who 
could be employed for a reasonable sum to take charge of, manage, and 
control the matter, and, with due respect for those now in charge, I be- 
lieve such a system would produce better results than the present plan. 
a hope the committee will look with favor upon this suggestion and give 

ta trial : 

Now, sir, I leave the subject. I know, when so many riversand har- 
bors are to be improved, we can not appropriate all to each that they 
require; but I present these as exceptional cases and ask an increase. 
Iam not confident of getting it, still Ishall try, and keep trying, while 
I remain a member of this House, believing that in the end, if not now, 
success will crown my efforts. > 


Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coin- 
age of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Absolute barter and barbarism are inse le twins. 
The birth of one creates the other, and both exist by fe upon each 
other. Justin the vy Sele that you eliminate the one you destroy 
the other. Take from barbarism that which it feeds upon and it dies. 
The farther you get away from barter the nearer you approach civili- 
zation. Therefore, barter and civilization are as antagonistic as free- 
dom and slavery. 

Barter, or the interchange of value for value, is the unfathomable 
quagmire that has impeded the progress of ages, while or the 
interchange of value by a conventional representative of value, is the 
firm, progressive highway of commerce over which the masses must 
pass to a higher, a der, a nobler civilization. Sir, just in propor- 
tion as you weigh down a medium of exchange with the value of the 
article or commodity out of which that medium is made, you impede 
the progressof exchange and you enter the quagmire of value for value, 
or barter. Therefore I insist that before you can elevate the masses to 
that high civilization which is so desirable, you must facilitate the in- 
terchange of commodities by a representative or measure of value, and 
not clog it by barter. That is, money should be a mum of exchange, 
not an article of exchange. 

But the interested financier or the superficial statesman says: Oh, 
this is fiat money; and then he ex his ignorance by crying aloud 
that it is the nonsensical theory of which never has been and 
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never can be reduced to practice. Yet I challenge you to show me any 
money that is not fiat money; for if it is not fiat money it is only an 
evidence of indebtedness and carries the obligation of redemption by 
its author; while every dollar that is created by the sovereign power of 
a government, issued or paid out for value, and made a legal tender, not 
redeemable, but receivable for taxes or other dues to the government 
that issued it, is a fiat dollar, and that regardless of the nature or value of 
the commodity out of which it is made. Therefore our gold dollar is 
a fiat dollar. So is our silver dollar a fiat dollar, for, as money, both 
have the same attributes and will perform exactly the same functions; 
and so is our copper cent the one hundredth part of a fiat dollar, be- 
cause it has, to a limited extent, the same attribute and function asa 
gold dollar; yet there is no parity of value in the articles out of which 
oa are respectively made. So you see the fiat dollar is, of itself, not 
such a terrible thing after all. 

Therefore if, in this discussion, you will eliminate the value or bar- 
ter element from the dollar and treat that, separate and distinct, as a 
commodity, and then treat the money element, separate and distinct, 
as a medium of exchange, you will simplify this question vay much; 
for the great error of the monometallist is in the confusion of these two 
elements or attributes of the commodity dollar. 

I believe that money should have no commodity or barter value per 
se, but should be purely a representative of all value, based, through 
the Government right of taxation, on all commodities within its juris- 
diction, and limited in volume only by the needs of commerce; and 
that it should not be confined in volume to any one commodity or to 
several commodities. Neither should it in the slightest degree be af- 
fected by the value of any commodity, and more especially when that 
commodity, like gold, is so rigid and limited in its supply as to put it 
absolutely within the power of a few gold bouncers to juggle with its 
value by manipulating its volume. And as I know that this Govern- 
ment will not, and I frankly confess can not, at once throw off this 
yoke of barbarism, but must for a while longer foster the dishonest 
barter dollar and thus keep commerce bouncing around on stilts, I 
will do all in my power to give her at least two pegs to travel on, and 
not force her to hop around and try to balance herself onone. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] ThereforeI am for the present in favor of unlimited 
coinage of silverand gold. This will double its base and give at least 
two bearings for the superstructure to rest upon, and make it less sus- 
ceptible to manipulation than if it were pivoted on a single basis. But,“ 
says the gold bouncer, ‘‘you must have a standard of value, and there- 
fore you must limit yourself to one thing, and as gold is the money of 
the world, that one thing or standard is or must be gold, because,” he 
says, it is the least variable, and always represents the fixed value of 
the labor involved in its production.” 

This, sir, is the premise upon which the whole monometal argument 
rests; and as thisinvolvesfiveseparate, distinct, and palpable errors, all 
conclusions drawn from them must be errors. First, it assumes 
that there is and must be a money of the world; second, that that money 
is gold; third, that there is and must be a standard of value; fourth, 
that that standard must have value per se, and therefore must be a spe- 
cific commodity by which the value of all other commodities is gauged 
and regulated; fifth, that as gold is the least variable and always rep- 
resents a fixed amount of value or labor in its production, it isand must 
be our standard. I shall consider these ridiculous fallacies in the order 
in which they are named. 

First, that there is and must be a money of the world. Sir, thereis 
not and never can be a money of the world until you establish a world 
government to create it. As money is a creature of law it must be the 
creature of some government that makes the law, and therefore it has 
powers as money only within the jurisdiction of the government that 
makes it. Hence money is never used in commerce between nations. 
You settle your international balances with bullion; you settle them 
with the commodity value or commodity element of bullion, and not 
with money; even if coin is used it is not counted, but is put in the 
mna and weighed and its alloy deducted in calculating its value as 
bullion. 

Second, the money of the word is gold.” Since it is true, as I have 
shown, that there is no money of the world, this is already answered in 
the international or world sense; but even if it is contended that in a 
national sense it is the money of the world, this is also false, for gold of 
itself is never money, although money is often made of gold; yet there 
is not one nation in the world that makes all its money out of gold, 
while every nation makes some, and a majority of nations make all their 
money out of silver. 

Third, thatthere is and must be astandard of value and that standard 
must be gold. Sir, no commodity can be a standard of value. All 
values depend upon usefulness. Therefore, any article or franchise 
that is just as useful or will perform the same on or answer the 
same purpose as any other article or franchise will be just as valuable, 
no matter what material either is made of. Although the cost of a 
thing generally represents the labor required to produce it, yet the in- 
trinsic value of a thing still depends upon its ulness, while the price 


of it depends upon supply and demand and is usually called the market 
value. 
Therefore as the cost, the intrinsic value, and market value of all 
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commodities depend upon all the local as well as the general conditions, 
circumstances, and changes incident thereto, there can be no fixed value 
or standard nor relative value for any commodity in any locality for any 
length of time; for there is nocommodity that maintains the same rela- 
tive, intrinsic or market value at all times in the same place, nor at the 
same time in different places, no matter what material it may be made 
of or what its nature, whether it be diamonds or a right of way, a 
physician’s prescription or a dignity, a druggist's emetic or gold, silver, 
or paper, iron or a zallwny pas, a serpent’s tooth or a tax receipt, law- 
yer’s advice or copper, e-shells or a priest’s absolution, fiat paper 
money or a right of piscary. All, all are as unsettled and ing as 
the winds. 

If, then, you can not fix the cost, intrinsic value, relative value, or 
market value of any commodity for any time in any locality, sir, how 
infinitely do the possibilities multiply when you attempt to create even 
an approximate standard for all commodities at all times in all local- 
ities of this heterogeneous world. 

But even if an approximate standard could be established, the most 
unfit article for that standard, next to diamonds, would be gold, for if 
there is any one article which more than any other article fails to rep- 
resent the amount of labor in its production by its value it is gold; be- 
cause it is an original element that cannot be man grown, or 

roduced by any combination of elements or manipulation of man. It 
is a hidden element, most uncertain in quantity, locality, and conditions. 
It is a very limited element, wherefore itssupply can not be accommo- 
dated to the demand, thus making its value depend almost entirely on 
the manipulation of its owners. 

It is not an article of prime necessity, nor a substitute therefor, being 
neither food nor medicine for the mind or body; nor does it clothe, 
shelter, convey, or preserve man, beast, or any commodity, and ontside 
of the gratification of the savage passion for personal decoration, it adds 
very little to the comfort of man; and were it not for the value, 
and power given to it by making money out of it by conventional laws, 
it would play but a very insignificant part in the affairsofmen. Yet 
you tell us that you can not add value to anything by law, no matter 
how useful the law may make it, but that all values depend upon the 
amount of Jabor it takes to produce them, no matter whether the value 
be intrinsic, relative, or market. If that be so, then God help the la- 
borer; for I think it is time that he should get at least a visible share 
of the value of his product. ‘That is, you mean to say, that if you de- 
monetize gold by law all over the world, and thus destroy its useful- 
ness, it would still retain its value because it represents a certain or fixed 
average amount of labor in its production. 

Upon the same principle, I suppose, you would hold that to remone- 
tize silver by law, and thus increase its usefulness, you would not en- 
hance the value of silver, because its value is fixed also by the amount 
of labor represented in its production. 

But, again, how can gold alone represent the cost of its production 
when it is produced almost always with silver or copper, or with both, 
or with some still baser metal, in combination with it? By what rule 
of mathematics do you calculate the mammon value of the shatiered 
limbs and the health and lives lost inits production? Andif you had 
a rule, how would you apply it to each specific case or ? Where 
have you the statistics of the number engaged in gold mining, with the 
hours of labor and the energy expended by the eager searcher for gold? 
And how will you ascertain the amount in the production of 
gold and how much should be charged to its companions, silver and 
other metals? 

Moreover, gold under the commodity or barter-money system is of all 
things the most variable and because it is not only subject 
to all the incidents of fluctuation that any other commodity is, but by 
reason of its limited supply it is absolutely under the control of the 
gold juggler on the one hand, while on the other hand its 
uses subject it to all the whims ignorance, avarice, and corruption of 
every national law-making power in existence. Therefore in propor- 
tion as you keep it isolated and allow it to monopolize these attributes 
you in that proportion intensify and magnify these functions, until by 
its unlimited power it becomes the hellish dynamite of y and 
oppression in the hands of the few all over the world. Whereas, if 
you separate these functions and impart to silver an equal share of 
this power, you will at one blow strip gold of more than half of 
its power for evil, and to that extent at least, by easing up the in- 
e ee of commodities, ee, values, and li i 
merce, bring relief and blessings to all humanity. [Applause.] For 
we must not forget that the price or value of a commodity in an un- 
trammeled state of commerce will fluctuate on its own basis—that is to 
say, will be affected by causes wholly incident to itself and its compo- 
nent parts, modified by effects upon its substitutes—and will not ma- 
terially affect other commodities. But where all commodities are trans- 
ferred by a medium of ex all such commodities are subject to 
the additional fluetuations incident to such medium. Therefore, if that 
medium is gold alone, which isso absolutely within the powerof the few, 
then these few will control all money and thereby control everything 
that money will buy; that is to say, by cornering this very small 
basis or commodity medium, aided by the credit based thereon, you 
simply play foot-ball with all values, and by bouncing them ad libitum 
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you at times impart a sudden and often violent impetus to production 
by enlargingits basis and inflating its credit. So that when thecommer- 
cial fruit is ripening for the purpose of gathering in the harvest your- 
self you lo its value and thus lower its consumption, and conse- 
quently by impeding the interchange of commodities you find every 
producer with too much of his own commodity on hand and not enough 
of anybody else’s. Then the subsidized press, the fossil statesman, 
and the superficial pulpit orator, like Beecher and Cook, will join the 
money-bouncer, and pointing to the undistributed products will say, 
‘t Behold the dire result of overproduction.” [Applause. ] 

Sir, it is for this reason that these bouncers adhere so tenaciously to 
this false doctrine of standard of value, for they know full well no com- 
modity can be a standard, as a standard means something fixed, stable, 
and unalterable, as a yard, quart, pound, &., and that is just what 
they do not want, for like all speculators and gamblers they live on 
uncertainties that may be fluctuated, manipulated, and contaminated. 

Would to God that under our present system gold was a standard of 
value. Then, sir, parties to this controversy would be reversed; we 
would sustain it, while its present advocates would be its worst enemies 
and would demand its immediate demonetization. Sir, it would then 
no longer answer their purpose. They want no stability, no standard, 
no solid, honest basis, for just in proportion as the basis is widened and 
made firm you prevent manipulation and secure a more equal distribu- 
tion of the products of labor, while just as you contract the basis to 
gold alone, it becomes the artful dodger of commerce that enriches the 
few and impoverishes the masses, 

Although no article or commodity can ever be astandard of value, yet 
there may be an approximate parity or ratio of values maintained be- 
tween two or more commodities that serve similar purposes or can be 
substituted for each other; e. g., anthracite and bituminous coal. In- 
crease the demand for anthracite by making it more useful you soon raise 
its price, and as its price advances bituminous will be substituted; this 
substitution of bituminous increases its usefulness and raises its value, 
while it decreases the usefulness of anthracite, and relatively decreases 
its value until the parity is again reached, and is in this way very ap- 
proximately maintained. So it is with wheat and rye, gold and silver, 
prasa corn, the different kinds of meat, the different kinds of wood, 

But if Congress had jurisdiction over commodities as she has over 
money, and would allow an unlimited or free use of one commodity and 
would restrict the use of any or all substitutes, she would soon destroy 
the parity or ratio, especially if the favored commodity was very lim- 
ited in its supply as gold is. 

As the paramount object in commodity money is the maintenance of 
parity of value in the various commodities out of which the coins are 
made, the present discrepancy in the commodity value of our gold and 
silver dollar is the strongest argument (from monometallists’ stand- 
point) against the limitation on our silver coinage—for unlimited coin- 

of silver would increase its value, while it would decrease the value 
of gold and thus bring both metals to the money or coinage ratio, namely, 
16 to 1; because no metal can ever be above the coinage value and stay 
in circulation. 

By the unlimited coinage of silver the bullion becomes more useful, 
and therefore more valuable, while gold is to that extent displaced, it- 
becomes less useful and therefore less valuable, thus bringing them 
closer together until their parity is reached by an easy process that will 
do injustice to none, but will add unbounded blessings to millions. 
But, says the goldite, this country can not do this alone; we must wait 
unfil we get England and Germany to join us. Sir, I deny this, for 
England never will join us until we force her to, as it is her interest to 
widen the breach between the commodity values of gold and silver, as I 
shall show hereafter. Moreover, so long as we follow the British system 
we will be subject to their financial and commercial control, whereas if 
we adopt a system of our own we will be masters of the situation. 

Therefore let usadopt unlimited coinage of gold and silver. Wecan 

hold the balance of power between the conflicting monometallic na- 
tions of the world, and maintain the parity of value between the pre- 
cious metals, for we produce over half of all the precious metals; there- 
fore the civilized world is largely dependent on us not only for the 
metal supply butfor food, cotton, oils, and many other products, while 
we are absolutely independent of them. 
Sir, by a proper protective and monetary system we could be as iso- 
ted commercially and financially as we are geographically. If gentle- 
men would have a clearer appreciation of the greatness of our country 
a better knowledge of its unbounded resources and infinite possibilities, 
with a proper realization of the eminently independent posftion this 
nation could occupy; if they would only have the courage and self- 
reliance to stand with us and declare ourselves financially and commer- 
cially independent, as our fathers declared themselves politically and 
socially independent, we could, and ought to have, the commercial world 
under our control more absolutely than England has ever held it. We 
could then utilize our powers for the honor and greatness of our Repub- 
lic and the elevation of all mankind. 

But I said I would show that England would never join us until we 
force her, and why? Becauseshe with Germany are the two great cred- 
itor nations of the world, while we are a great debtor nation; hence it 
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is to their interest to shrink the basis and contract the currency by mo- 
nometallism, so that we and all other debtors must pay them in a com- 
modity coin upon which there is a premium and thus increase the value 


or 3 wer of their assets at least twoſold. 

ut while d seems to have suspended the coinage of silver, 
she really coins silver every year; in fact the charter of the Bank of 
England calls for a certain amount of silver reserve in her vaults, yet 
practically she is a monometallic country, as in England proper, gold is 
the standard of payment while in the rest of the British Empire silver 
is standard of payment, i. e., all payments to her must be in the higher- 
priced metal, gold, while most all payments by her are in the lower- 
priced metal, or silver. 

By the t disparagement in the ratio and market value of gold 
and silver England robs from the treasury of India £17,000,000 an- 
nually on the single item ‘‘loss on exchange,’’ and this is only the 
bonus on the taxes she exacts from her India slaves. Imagine, then, is 
you can, the unmerciful robbery she commits on the productive induf- 
tries of India by the London bills drawn on Bombay, Calcutta, ahd 
Madras for the difference in the metal value of the India silver rupee and 


the English gold pound for all of theirinterexchanged products. By 
this process ops us of the foreign market for our wheat and low 
grade of cotton. Henry Carey Baird says: 


The real and the most immediate silver danger" is that which impends over 
the American farmer, and grows out of the competition of the wheat of India 
now looming up in the near future. prop the coi of the silver dollar, and 
the price of silver immediately and rapidly falls, and with it the rupee of India 
in ster! exchange. no price of the rupee in sterling is 18. 10}d., or 
45 cents; but theav: per rupee produced by the government bills drawn in 
London on India for four months, ending August 15, was but 18. 6jd., or 38 
cents, indicating a discount of 15 per cent, This is just 15 per cent. premium on 
the export of Indian wheat, and ly this same disadvantage to the Ameri- 
can farmer. Let those whoconsider themselves as not "hopelessly ignorant of 

economic laws” drive the price of silver down still further, under the 
imp! on that they are damaging no one but “ those who are interested in sell- 
ing silver to the government,” and this premium or bounty may be increased to 


30 per cent, 
‘Phat this is not an 


crops raised. 
Mr. William H. Oliver, of North Carolina, says: 

When England buys wheat and cotton from the United States she pays gold 
or its equivalent for it, when she buys it from India she pays for it in silver. 
Her preferences are all in favor of India, and although the expenses of trans- 
portation are much heavier, yct the difference in paying for it in low-priced sil- 
ver makes up for it, 

The interest of England and the United States is diametrically opposite. 

England produces no silver and wants it at ruinously low prices, hence she 
demonetized. R 

England on a gold basis wants to buy silver cheap, and with that silver buy 
wheat and cotton from her own dependencies and thereby cut off the United 
States from the sales of those articles which her necessities compel her to buy; 
and stra: to say, in this country is found a class of our own people willing 
to assist Jand in this movement. 


Then I ask again whether it is not high time for us to tear ourselves 
away from this barbaric English system, if not for the protection of our- 
selves at least let us no longer be accessories to the hellish crimes of 
Great Britain against her subjects and slaves. [Applause. ] 

Sir, with free coinage of both metals, a distinctive American system 
of finance and protective tariffs, we can tear the commercial jaw of the 
British lion, and so lubricate the wheels of progress that all the world 
will share its blessings. Š 

But it is said that free coinage of silver would drive gold out of the 
country, under the operation of the Gresham law; but this is an error, be- 
cause the Gresham law is applicable only to those countries where the 
balance of trade is against them, and where they are not gold-produc- 

countries, as we are; moreoyer, the following circular from Moore 

& ey proves the contrary: 
[Moore & Schley (John G. Moore, W. K. Kitchen, Grant B. Schley), bankers and 
26 Broad street, New York; 114 South Third street, Philadelphia; 


ers, 
1419 F street, Washington; Irving A. Evans & Co., Boston, Mass.; E. L. Brewster 
& Co., rg III.; Hubbard & Farmer, Hartford, Conn. Connections by 


New York, February 17, 1886. 
While it is conceded that the controlling factors in the financial and business 
situation favor a higher range of values on the stock exchange, there is a ve 
apprehension here at the East that some action by Co: on the sil- 
ver question may affect the market adversely. It would be well, therefore, to 
consider this matter from a common-sense Bist of view, so that dealers in se- 
curities may know what to do if Congress should follow ong of several possible 


ong those who are best posted is that the present Con- 
gress will not suspend the coinage of the silver dollar, and that matters will go 
on for another year as they have for the past eight years; that is, that every 
month $2,000,000 of silver bullion will be coined into standard dollars. Assum- 
ing that will be the case, what effect will it have upon the market? The 
vocates of silver coi claim that we can only judge by the rience of 
the last eight years, w. they say has been favorable not only to the value of 
securities, but all values, because since that time we have steadily adding 
to our stores of gold, without very largely increasing our silver reserve. The 
is that from 1873 to 1878 inclusive, a period of six years, the ex- 

the imports by $123, 


courses, 
The prevalent belief 


0, an average of $20,625,000 a 


the imports of gold have exceeded 
country all 
$200,000,000 of 


i: Since the passage of the silver bill in 1 
yy 20,888,031; this, too, in addition to retaining in the 
mined. In 1877 we had in the United States less than 


mates tal stock of gold on January 1, 1886, at $626,733, 
tion to our gold reserve of $433,000,000 since the passage of the silver co 
in 1878. Guriously enough the excess of our exports of silver over imports since 
1878 has been about $16,000,000 per annum. According to the Mint authoriti 
our total stock of silver is $297,904,950, considerably less than half our stock o 
gold. Every year since the silver coi act was seen our store of 
gold increase, relatively to our store of silver. These facts are curiously at vari- 
ance with the belief so generally entertained that the silver coinage, under what 
is known as the Gresham law, is driving gold out of the country. Bimetallic 
France has had similar experience. With 20,000,000 less population than the 
United States, it has a coinage of sony 600,000,000 5-franc pieces, the equiva- 
lent of our silver dollars, or some $380,000,000 more than our total silver age. 
At the same time France holds more gold than any nation on earth. Its pod 
reserve is $850,000,000. The Bank of France shows a steady gain in its gold re- 
serve, while that of e Do and Germany, the gold-mint countries, remains 
stationary. The Bank of France, at present, holds $30,000,000 more in gold than 
the banks of England and Germany combined. According to the silver advo- 
cates, were we to continue coining silver dollars at the rate of two million per 
month we would not have as many as France, relatively, until a good way into 
the twentieth century; and yet the French 5-frane pieces, with 3 per cent. less 
silver than the American standard dollars, circulates on a par with gold. 

But there are other facts which seem to show that silver coi has not 


roved detrimental. The followin: rages per of the condition of the national 
nks in 1877 and 1885 shows that they, at least, have lost nothing by the silver 
coinage: 
SA ! 
| October 30, 1877. | October 30, 1885. 

Capital steck . ieena — — $479, 500, 000 $527, 500, 000 

Undivided profits and surplus funds.. 167, 300, 000 206, 500, 000 

Speci 22, 700, 000 174, 900, 000 

630, 400, 000 1. 120, 100, 000 


Then the deposits in savings banks in 1885 show that they were 8200, 000,000 
greater than in 1881. The figures for 1877 are not available, or they would show 
a still Jarger increase. 

The fact that exchange is near the — exporting point, and that some of the 

ellow metal has been shipped since January 1, has to the fear that we will 

jose a great deal of gold in the near future. But, as the Evening Post and other 
anti-silver publications have shown, this does not seem at all credible while the 
balance of e is in our favor; The rts and imports of the United States, 
as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, for six successive years are instructive 
on this point. The values of the merchandise exports and imports for the entire 


year have been in millions of dollars: 
j 
4884. |1885. 
| 
749.4 | 688.8 
629.3 | 587.5 


120.1 | 101.3 


Then the current stock speculation is attracting European money for invest- 
ment this side of the water. 
True, our exports have fallen off in money value; we are shipping some gold, 
and may continue for a time todo so, but we have plenty of the yellow metal to 


until the Se gee of the 
lati ha $220,000,000 in silver, less than Sipe eee while 
mulation we have only n silver, less r ca while 
Franoe has $600,000,000, or about $14. Our gold reserve is about sity 
while that of France is about $23. At this rate we could coin $1,000,000,000 in sil- 
ver without excluding gold from circulation. Mhat the silver men th ves 
claim for coinage is perhaps best expressed in one of the resolutions passed 
at the Metropolitan Hotel silver m 7 

* Resolved, That in the event of free coinage being enacted the United States 
need not fear either an export of her gold or a very large increase of her silver; 
for if other nations send their silver to our mints to be coined in larger quanti- 
ties than now, they must do so either to distribute it here in payment for mer- 
chandise which they have not hitherto been buying,in which case they would 
increase our exports and quicken and stimulate our production; or they must 
do so in order to exchange it in this country when coined for gold; but in such 
case; if gold is ata premium, its holders here will get the premium and the 
country willlose nothing, and if gold is not at a premium here in silver, then 
the inducement to send the silver here will have disappeared and it will not 
oo 


me. 

While free coinage might be carried in the House of Represenatives, it would 
hardly go through the Senate, and if it did it would be promptly vetoed ig Poca 
dent Cleveland. It is not improbable that Congress will authorize the issue of 
one and two dollar certificates in place of the greenbacks of similar denomina- 
tions. This will practically add forty to fifty million more dollars to the hun- 
dred and forty million now in circulation. This will end the accumulation of 
silver, except as against certificates, which would be reassuring to the specula- 
tive public. In a general way it may be laid down as an axiom that every addi- 
tion b the currency ofthe country enhances values, and that when either gold, 
silver, or their paper representatives are withdrawn their prices fall off, 

It is now to be considered what would occur were the silver coinage to be sus- 

nded. Theim ion is universal at the West and South that there would 

an immediate break in prices of all kinds. The price of silver has N 
fallen from 51d. to 41d. per ounce. It would probably take a slump to 35d. If 
this one metal only was affected it would be a comparatively trifling matter; 
but in the shrinkage of values which has taken place since bimetallism was set 
aside by the commercial world, silver has pro to be the best measurer of 
values; that is to say, silver to-day will buy as much of Soy pees of land or 
labor as it did before it was demonetized in Europe in 172. The real phenome- 
non is that the purchasing power of gold has increased from 20to 30 per cent. 
Were the American support of the silver market withdrawn the purchasing 
power of gold would be enormously enhanced, which fact would show itself in 
an unprecedented crash in prices, This view would not be the correct one, but 
eve 1 in the West would sell the market right and leſt, and there 
d plenty here at the East to follow their example. Indeed, the main 
argument of those who favor the 3 the silver coin is that it will 
create so much bimetallism. There has n great suffering in England, espe- 
cially among those who do business with the East Indies, where silver is the 
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exclusive currency, and its depreciation makes exchange so high as to turn 
trade profits into losses. 
Probably this reasoning of the anti-silver coinage advocates is correct; but as 
weare having a revi of business and a buoyant feeling, not only on the 
exchange but in all de ents of trade, it does not seem probable that 
an American Congress would care to do evil that possible may come, and 
thusvoluntarily bring about the same distrustful condition of things which exists 
in England and Germany, the two leading gold-unit countries. Demonstrations 
by mobs of unemployed workmen, such as have been seen in London and the 
manufacturing districts in England, are not experiences such as the American 


ublie will care to go Drong, 
P In the above the silver side of this controv is ted for the cae that 
e ear 


presen 
the anti-silver newspapers and financial authorities of the East have had 
of our public almost exclusively. Those who deal in securities should have all 
the data for forming correct Judgments of their own. 


ö MOORE & SCHLEY. 


But, it is said, we have too much silver already; it will not circulate. 
Sir, there is no danger of too muchsilveraslongas our per capita is below 
that of France, as shown by Moore & Schley, for the nearer we get to 
the French per capita the further we get from our miserable, uncertain, 
blood-sucking credit system, which is the mother of panics and hard 
times; and the nearer we get toa cash basis. Of course, as long as our 
President and Secretary of the Treasury remain the willing tools of the 
gold bouncers and act as their turn-key in locking up the silver, it can 
not circulate even as much as the felon in his cell; but, if like honest 
officials, they would execute the letter and spirit of the law, and issue 
their call for bonds to the full extent of the surplus hoarded in the 
Treasury, and pay only half in silver, then pay half the pensions, half 
the amount due the Government officials and employés and other cred- 
itors, in silver, do you suppose any one would refuse it? Ob, no; we 
would all take it, for we all know that it is, and always has heen, a 
legal tender for all debts, and that a refusal to take it would cancel 
the debt pending such refusal. 

But they say as soon as we pay it out it comes right back again. 
Well, whatof that? Can not you pay it right ont again? And thus it 
will cireulate more actively than any other kind of money. But that 
is just what these bouncers do not want, for by that process the debt 

1 be paid too soon and bank circulation withdrawn, and I hope green- 
backs substituted for them. Then when the debt is paid wipe out the 
cursed internal-revenue system, and by a high protective tariff reduce 
the receipts to the current expenses of the Government. 

But you say free coinage will decrease the purchasing power of a 
dollar, and therefore will deprive the poor workmen, and the widows 
and orphans of their savings; but this can only affect those whose as- 
sets are in money, while upon all otber assets it will have the opposite 
effect. But even if true, it is no good argument, as the same reasoning 
would apply to the stockholders of a railroad who might object to the 
building of a competing line because their stock would depreciate by 
reason of the division of traffic with the additional road. But why is 
it the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and my colleague [ Mr. 
Scorr] are so very solicitous about the few poor workmen and the wid- 
ows and orphans who are creditors, and have no care for the millions 
of poor who are debtors, for if free coinage will injure the creditor then 
suspension of coinage will injure the debtor, and our debts, national, 
State, county, municipal, corporate, and private, are in excess of our 
taxable assets; therefore to demonetize silver or gold would double our 
debts and decrease the value of all property (except money assets or 
their equivalents) about one-half. 

But, say these gentlemen, the silver dollar is a dishonest dollar; it 
is only worth 80 cents. I deny this, as you can not get a silver dollar 
anywhere, even at a discount of 1 per cent. It will buy just as much 
as a 2 dollar and will pay just as much of a debt. But they say silver 
has fallen in value. This is also false, as silver has not depreciated in 
value, for it holds its own value with other commodities, all of which 
are lower, if measured by gold value, and if I had time would more 
clearly show, but as others have fully established this point it is un- 
necessary. Hence it is plain that gold has appreciated in value and is 
therefore the dishonest, robber dollar. 

But to me the most sickening feature of this discussion is in the atti- 
tude that these bouncers assume toward the workingmen, especially 
my millionaire colleague, Mr. Scorr. He takes such a fatherly inter- 
est in them that he prays to God in their behalf, and beseeches us not 
to pay them in the dishonest silver dollar, for he says on page 5 of his 
printed speech, as follows: 


And, sir, I make bold to state another sae that if there be in circulation a 
dollar and a poor dollar the rich man will always get the dollar and 

poor man the poor dollar, If public policy required that all dollars should 

be poor in order to rob the creditor class of our people in favor of the debtor, I 
appeal to this House to in some way protect the man who earns his bread and 
supports his family oy his daily labor, and when he asks for bread not to give 
him a stone. How this can be done in any better way than by giving the rich 
and poór alike a good dollar I do not know; but protect: in God's name, the 
poor man. The rich man can take care of himself. He needsno sympathy, nor 
is he entitled to any. 


Brave words these. But see how he trifles with the subject, for he de- 
votes nearly all of page 10 and part of page 11 to show that there ought 
to be two kinds of metallic money. The one should be what he calls 
the world money (or gold) to be used by the rich, for large transactions 
and for foreign exchange, and the other should be silver for the poor 
man in smaller transactions, and for purely home use. The world’s 
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money or rich man’s money should be made of better stuff and have 
greater value than the poor man’s home money, so that the poor man’s 
money would not leave the country, neither should the poor man’s 
money (or silver) be redeemable in the rich man’s gold money, yet on 

4 he justifies the United States Treasurer for not paying the bond- 
holder in silver, because the bondholder should be allowed to choose 
between what he here calls the rich and poor man’s money. 

Yet he agrees, in another place with the President that if you pay the 
poor workingman with the silver dollar you cheat him, because it is 
worth less than the gold dollar. : = 

Sir, if labor was paid in the commodity value of the silver dollar or 
its representatiye, then labor would lose; but being paid in its legal or 
money value it gets just as muchas if paid in gold, as both have the 
same purchasing and paying power. But again, they say if you remon- 
etize silver you depreciate the money value of the silver dollar, This 
is true; but by it you also depreciate the money value of the gold dol- 
lar relatively, and as the workingman as arule has no considerable num- 
ber of dollars of any kind on hand he need not be alarmed at their de- 
preciation, especially when the depreciation of the value of the dollar 
will relatively appreciate, or raise the valueof all his other commodities, 
whether they be labor or any other assets. Hence I say thatthe fatherly 
care these gentlemen have for the poor workman is the kind that the 
wolf gives to the lamb. 5 

But let it be admitted that whether it be suspension or free coinage, 
wrong must be done either to the creditor or debtor. Then as the debtors 
are largely in the majority it is better to wrong the minority than the 
majority, for all producers, property-owners, stockholders, and tax- 

yers are debtors. Therefore the only ones that are not more or less 
benefited by the free coinage of the honest silver dollar are those who 
live on usury, or at least to the extent that their income is interest on 
money loaned. Therefore. I want to legislate in the interest of the 
honest debtor. I want our debts paid whether they be public, corpo- 
ration, or individual. 

But, sir, it is not only a question as to the number or proportion that 
are to be injured or benefited by our legislation, but the degree of in- 
jury or blessing to those to be affected will always be considered by the 
honest statesmen. I contend that to impoverish the people is a greater 
crime than to tax the wealthy. The widow’s mite was a greater sacri- 
fice to her than all the contributions of the rich. 

It is not so hard to take from the few a small, or even a large portion 
of their superabundance as it is to rob the poor of any of their necessa- 
ries. If wrong must be done, I would rather wrong the strong than the 
weak. I would rather have less gold for the rich than no bread for the 
poor. I would rather tax the luxurious surplus of the few than lay 
tribute on the sweat and blood of the masses, [Applause.] 
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Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. RIGGS, 


; OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 20, 1886. 


On the bill (II. R. 5699) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RIGGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The importance of the question of silver coinage is 
conceded by all gentlemen here, and the people of the country fully ap- 
preciate that importance. For some time it has been the chief subject 
among them. And when we review the history of the last few years in 
regard to it all surprise at the interest manifested by the masses ought 
to disappear. 

A few years ago we had as legal-tender money among us gold coins, 
silver coins (including the silver dollar), and greenbacks. While these 
were in circulation as legal tender a large amount of indebtedness was 
contracted. Included in this indebtedness was the large bonded obli- 
gation of the United States—some of it payable in any of the legal- 
tender dollars of the country, and some of it payable in any kind of 
legal-tender coin dollars. : 

After these obligations had been issued by the Government and 
bought by the money lenders and paid for in greenbacks a Republican 
Congress conceived the notion that the public credit needed strength- 
ening. Just why it needed it at that time may be difficult for an or- 
dinary mortal to understand. The Government had already contracted 
its public debt. The bonds had been sold, the proceeds received and 
expended, and we were not wanting to sell any more bonds or borrow 
any more money. On the contrary, we were getting ready to pay our 
debt. In private affairs the credit of the individual needs strengthen- 
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rrowing or debt-contracting period, and not 


ing, if at all, during the bo: 
after that has been safely passed and the paying period has been suc- 


cessfully entered u 3 

But so im was Co with the notion that the public needed 
strengthening that it laws the real effect of which was to pro- 
vide that the obligations of the Government which were payable in 
greenbacks should be payable in legal-tender coin only. 

Not satisfied with this success those benefited by it secured, a little 
later, the demonetization of the silver dollar, which of course had the 
effect to make coin obligations of the Government 8 in gold coin 
only. This legislation solely in the interest of bondholding and 
0 classes, and at the expense and to the disadvantage of the 
many, soon aroused the people; and Congress found it flecessary to re- 
store the silver dollar to our stock of legal-tender money, which was 
done in 1878, but with a limitation upon the amount of monthly coin- 


ae those who ee by that unfair legislation have discovered 
that the coinage of the silver dollar ought to be suspended, their real 
object being no doubt to demonetize it again. The reason assigned, in 
brief, is that the relative values of our gold and silver coin have di- 
verged and to continue the coinage of the standard dollar will endanger 
the business interests of the country. The whole field of statistics is 
put under contribution the world over in the attempt to convince Con- 
gress that the country is in danger from the continued coinage of this 
dollar. We are told that we are powerless in this matter because 
England and Germany choose monometallism; that our remedy is to 
follow their example and adopt a gold standard only. That is to say, 
we must yield to the mistaken or avaricious notions of European royalty 
and aristocracy and reduce the volume of our circulating medium, 
thereby adding to the difficulties and burdens of the toiling millions in 
this country. e 

I must be permitted to deny the necessity or the wisdom of such a 
course. We are a nation, and I will not quarrel with those who choose 
to spell it witha big N.“ It is our duty to legislate for our own peo- 

le, not to please the rulers of the imperial governments of Europe. 
Instead of yielding to the notions of those governments we should con- 
sider and, as wisely as possible, provide for the welfare of the American 


ple. 

Ido not believe there can be a gentleman found on this floor who 
will sincerely contend that a reduction of the volume of our money at the 
present time will—can by any eee beneficial to the masses 
of our people. It seems to me that all must admit such a course would 
add to the present distressing stringency in business affairs. 

Of course, a contraction would be individually beneficial in a money 
point of view to the very wealthy, fhe lenders, the rich corporations, 
the plethoric bankers, the millionaires. But these constitute numer- 
ically only a small part of our population, and the larger part, the 
laborers, the mechanics, the farmers, the small manufacturers, in short, 
the mass of our people all over the country, would be materially in- 
jured by a suspension of silver coinage and many of them would be 
financially ruined by its demonetization. 

I am sorry to say I believe such a result would be looked upon plac- 
idly and with pleasure by the very wealthy in the money centers. 
They have toyed with the poverty of the poor and fattened on the mis- 
fortunes of their fellow-men. They have grown so wealthy while the 
masses have been oppressed and growing poor that they have come to 
regard their good fortune, growing out of such a state of affairs, as their 
birthright, and want to see this state of affairs continued and intensi- 
fied. They have built and enjoyed their yachts'‘and their palaces, while 
the masses who work and make the wealth of the country have strug- 
gled, and struggled hard, to keep the wolf from the door, not always 
with success. ‘ 

By means of unfair legislation and unfair administration the wealthy 
have grown very wealthy and the poor have grown very poor. 

Now, I do not want any one to misunderstand me. I have no sym- 
pathy with the lawless spirit which would disregard property rights; 
no sympathy whatever with anything in the nature of communism. 
When a man, by industry and economy, has acquired , he should 
be protected in his possession. But he should not be permitted to op- 
press those who are less fortunate; and, more than that, he should not 
be 8 by legislation in crushing to earth those who have little or 
nothing. 

I would not improperly deprive any man of property or money prop- 
erly acquired, no matter how much he may have. ; 

But I have long felt, and still feel, that a millionaire is a curse to a 
Republic, and I firmly believe we would be better off if we had none. 
The poor and those of moderate means are the real support of the Gov- 
ernment. I donot wish the millionaires any harm. I were going to 
make a wish in regard to them I would wish them in heaven. Ithink 
the country would be much better off if a kind Providence should find 
need forall of them beyond the shadowy valley.“ They toil not, 
neither do they spin,” yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” With their yachts, their palaces, their pleasure 
cottages, their liveried equipages, and, what is infinitely worse, their 
vicious notions of legislation and governmental policy, they constitute 
an element which is of no good use in a republic. 


It is different under an imperial form of government. Their royalty 
and nobility must be maintained at all hazards, even though in main- 
taining it the subject be bowed to the earth. If a scion of royalty, or 
a descendant of a house of long and noble lineage, meet with mishap 
at the gaming-table or race-course, or otherwise, he must be provided 
for from the public treasury, so that by no means shall the line of dis- 
tinction which separates him from the people be permitted to disap- 


pear. Andthe e furnish the money. We want none of that. Yet 
we are asked to follow the example of the two geese inperial govern- 
ments of on this money question. And who this? Are 


the farmers aking ? Are the mechanics asking it? Are the laborers 
askingit? Are the small traders askingit. Are the or those in 
moderate circumstances asking it? No. But these constitute 
the real body of our pranon nepen- leary probably ninety- 
nine hundredths. legislative wisdom can not devise legislation on 
the subject which will benefit all, then it should consider the interests 
of the many even at the expense of the few, especially when the few 
are opulent while the many are poor. 

But to return to the immediate subject. Who is urging the suspen- 
sion of silver coinage and the demonetization of the silver dollar? We 
all know: The millionaire, the rich corporations, the plethoric bankers 
of the money-centers. Those who have been in the habit of playing 
“hocus-pocus” with the country’s finances, Iam aware. that this 
may be called denunciation. Gentlemen on this floor who have cham- 
pioned the cause of these monometalists have charged that the friends of 
the silver dollar are denunciatory—that they seem to expect to settle 
the question by heaping abuse on their opponents. Mr. Speaker, the 
abuse and denunciation have not all been on one side. The advocates 
of the suspension of coinage and the demonetization have for a long 
time industriously denounced the friends of the silver dollar as sil- 
ver lunatics;“ they have denounced the Government as dishonest. 
Here is a sample from a leading New York weekly, which assumes to 
be the spiritual teacher of its readers: = 

We can not the this country to be very distinguished for their 
— wile the Government, by its saa be 5 directly. teaching 
0 — 


A man who a counterfeit coin composed in part of silver or gold and 
the balance of it in some inferior metal is called a hyo year is very uncere- 
moniously hustled off to prison. The Government of the United States, how- 
ever, may cheat in thatdirection, and force the people to take millions of 79-cent 
dollars, and then claim that such counterfeit morality deserves the name of 


honesty. It poses still to do, in the future, as it is now doing, an act even 
worse than this—it peo not only to cheat the le by —＋ them 
to take these 79-cent dollars, but to lie about them calling them dollars. 


It now says to the world that these swindling 79-cent coins shall be called, each 
and every one of them, “one dollar,” and be so stamped on the face of every 
one of them. By this monumental immorality the Government of the United 
States of America is now, in the judgment of all honest men, the world over, 
entitled to the high rank of being called the chief counterfeiter and champion 
liar am all civilized and uncivilized nations. This is, to be sure, very plain 
talk; but it is nevertheless the solemn truth. 

The organs of the capitalists and lenders have been and still are filled 
with such denunciation as the foregoing. It would serve no pur- 
pose to occupy time and space in the RECORD by reproducing other 
specimens. Gentlemen who have advocated the cause of the mono- 
metallists on this floor have taken up the refrain, and called our dollar 
“a fraud and a cheat, “ a dishonest dollar, ‘‘ a 79-cent dollar,” &c. 
Why does any one so designate the silver dollar? Why charge the 
Government with dishonesty for making it? If the Government had 
made and put into circulation a new metallic dollar, con less 
intrinsic value’than had before been employed, and had made it a legal 
tender for all dues, I can understand why the creditor class might com- 

lain of being compelled to take it in payment of debts contracted 
‘ore it was made. 

But what is the fact in regard to the real, intrinsic value of our stand- 
ard silver dollar? The truth is, it contains just the same quantity of 
pure silver contained in our. silver dollar from the foundation of the 
Government to the present time. I: 1792 the first act was passed reg- 
ulating the coinage of the United States. It provided that the silver 
dollar should contain 371} grains of pure silver. The act of 1837 pro- 
vided for a dollar containing the same quantity of puresilver; and the 
act of 1878, sometimes called ‘‘the Bland ese now in force, provides 
for exactly the same quantity of silver. So that the standard dollar of 
to-day, denounced as a fraud and a cheat on this floor, has precisely 
the same quantity of silver in it as has been contained in our silver dol- 
lar ever since we began to coin money. This being true, I should like 
for some one to point out particularly the dishonesty in paying our debts 
with it. Is it dishonest for me to pay my debts in the same ras A 
which was current and a legal-tender when they were contracted? It 
certainly is not. If I contract a debt at a time when there are two 
kinds of legal-tender dollars in circulation, and afterward one of those 
legal-tenders enhances in relative value, shall it be said I must pay in 
that alone? 

Talk about dishonesty! Those who would thus impose on the cred- 
itor class, or require the tax-ridden masses of this country to furnish 
from their scant earnings the means to thus pay public obligations, have 
peculiar notions of honesty. 

In the discussions which this subject has provoked throughout the 
country, in the newspapers, on the rostrum, and elsewhere, we have 


had many apostrophes and appeals to ‘“‘ honesty ’’ and “‘ patriotism ”’ 
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from those who desire the demonetization of silver, and the consequent 
establishment of gold monometallism. 


I never have known an experienced operator to go abouta legislative | he was 


body with a view of procuring legal sanction for a plan to rob somebody 


but that he went clad in the garments either of piety or patriotism, or | (> 


both. Itis really to witness the apparént evidences of pain de- 
picted on the faces of some of these gold men when they contemplate 
and speak of the moral obliquity of the American peop 
in their desire to pay their debts in the same kind of legal-tender money 
that was in circulation when the debts were contracted. ` 

We are told that the business men of the country demand a suspen- 
sion of the silver coinage. Do all the business men demand it? Cer- 
tainly no one will have the effrontery to assert the affirmative of this 
question. Then, what business men? As before stated, they are the 
greatlenders, the managers of rich corporations, the very wealthy. And 
there are reasons satisfactory to them based on the purest selfishness, 
in my judgment, why they demand it. A reduction in the volume of 
our money would enhance the relative value of their possessions, Many 
of them hold obligations of the Government soon to become payable 
which may be discharged in legal-tender coin, and a demonetization 
of silver, toward which suspension of coinage would be a long step, 
would make them payable in gold coin only and thereby further add 
to the gratification of their rapacity. It would no doubt be of finan- 
cial benefit to the creditor class. 

In looking over the many opinions of bankers which have been pub- 
lished to establish the necessity and desirability of suspen: silver 
8 felt refreshed when I found one that plainly and ly 
sta real facts in regard to the controversy. It is the address be- 
fore the bankers’ convention at Chicago last fall by Mr. John Thompson, 
president of the Chase National Bank of New York, and the following 
is a quotation: À 

The warfare over the two precious metals is a contest between debtor and 
creditor, The advocates of the 


movement silver was at a pi um, t 

this, togeth withthe sbeo tion of gold used ‘viol t parting of the mark i 

er e rption of gold, ca a violen! 0 et 

value of the two metals. Following the lead of Germany, Swed „Denmark. 

Norway, and this country demonetized silver; France, um, Spain, and Italy 

at coining it; and in July, 1876, four dollars of gold was equal in the Lon- 
* don bullion market.to five do of silver. - 
* * * s * * — 


Gold as money is practically unknown by the people; they handle silver and 
per money only. If the paper money is redeemable in coin, then it is equal 
n the coin itself. 

rs are numer- 


well that the 


to coin, and is more 
ebt 


double the burden of his debt, 
Having stated only a few of the indisputable facts involved in the currency 
discussion, I will venture a prediction at the risk of being called a false prophet. 
Congress will not demonetize silver. It always has and will continue 
to be money. 
* é * * 


* * 2 

Finally, if the determination to demonetize silver is persisted in, silver ill be 
the standard and gold will be merchandise. : 

I regret the necessity of this plain talk, and do sincerely hope that some meas- 
ure can be adopted to perpetuate the double, or bimetallic, standard. The equi- 
ties, as between debtor and creditor, should not be violated. The wheels of 
prosperity should not be blocked by the conversion of one-half of the basis of 


our currency and credit into mere property. The extra liability of suspending 


specie payments should not be ine 
The most active financial minds of Europe are discussing the hard times,” 
much of which is attributable to the demonetization of silver. 


This gentleman evidently is intelligent. He correctly states the sit- 
uation. His statement may be briefly summarized, changing to some 
extent his order of ent. 

First. The warfare over the two precious metals is a contest between 
the debtor and the creditor. 

Second. The debtor class is ten to one of the creditor class. (I be- 
poe the 3 class is greater in proportion to the creditor class than 

e states. 
ee The demonetization of silver will double the burden of the 
tor. 

Fourth. Congress will not demonetize silver. 

Fiſth. Silver will continue to be money. 

Sixth. The wheels of prosperity would be blocked by converting sil- 
ver into mere m ise. 

Seventh. The equity between debtor and creditor should not be vio- 
lated by the demonetization of silver. 

Eighth. Much of the hard times in Europe is attributable to the de- 
monetization of silver. 

Ninth. The advocates of the gold standard commenced the trouble. 

Mr. J. K. Upton, late Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and not a 
friend to the silver dollar, in his book entitled Money in Politics, 
makes a statement which is also interesting in this connection. Speak- 
ing of the demonetization of silver in 1873 he says: 

Had the silver dollar not been discontinued, its coinage at che mint for pur- 
of circulation would have been resumed upon the fall in the price of silver 
... . Erl ETA 
aud gritate indebtedness, éontrasted rior to: the-ehange of MANATA aur eed 


able in coin, would then have been satisfied by the payment of silver dol 
these coins having had a legal if not an actual existence at the time the obliga- 


le as manifested | Pn 


tions were contracted. Nor would the debtor have pega Pertamane ry event, any 
No one had ever all of metal an immuta- 

for . 

igor the 


but a large amount of corporate, municipal, and ndebtedness existed, 
—. e Int, end this could now be paid 


ld. 

The entire bonded debt and the circulating medium of the United States was 
affected by the discontinuance, A large portion of the debt contracted during 
the re called only for “doll and not without reason there had arisen 
in the country a considerable demand that these obligations should be satisfied 
with United notes, those being the kind of dollars the Government re- 
ceived for the obligations. 

This is a reasonably fair statement of what were the rights of the 
debtor class when the silver dollar was discontinued and what the legal 
effect of the discontinuance was. Coming from an enemy of the silver 
dollar and from one who seeks to justify the crime perpetrated against 
the pone in the interest of the bondholders by legislation requiring 
our to be 2 in gold, ineluding the demonetization of silver, 
it is worthy of the reproduction I have given it here. 

To return to the that the silver dollar is a dishonest coin, a 
79-cent dollar, let me who refuses to take it at par? All over this 
country the laborer takes it and is to get it. The mechanic takes 
it. The farmer takes it. The professional man takes it. All of them 
are glad id age it, and they never think, when it is offered in payment 
for a dollar’s worth of work or commodity, of suggesting that it is only 
a 79-cent dollar. It will buy as much labor and as much of the neces- 
saries of life anywhere in this land as a gold dollar. This is admitted 
by the gold men. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], in 
the same in which he characterized it as a fraud and a cheat,” 
uses also the following language: 


Sir, no gold monometallist denies that the purchasing power of the present 
standard silver dollar of 412} gratha is to-day equal toa gold dollar 


True, he follows this statement with an attempted explanation in this 
ge: 

But we do deny, sir, tbat this state of affairs grows out of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment stam: ita dollar and makes it a legal tender assuch. This con- 
dition of affairs solely from the fact that the Government receives it as the 
equivalent of a gold dollar; and if the Government should stamp 412} grains of 
copper receive it as the equivalent of a gold dollar, its pu ng power 
would equal the present gold or silver dollar so long as we are on a bimetallic 


The attempted explanation is not altogether satisfactory, and leaves 
the fact in existence, and also concedes more to the fiat-money theory 
than I would have supposed a gold man would be willing to grant. 

But they tell us if we continue the coinage of this dollar we will drive 
the gold out of the en That cry has gone up so often that it has 
ceased to be alarming. We have heard that for years. We have heard 
it from the gold men, from their organs, from Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, from Presidents, and in one instance—a monumental instance— 
from a President-elect. 

But while the gold prophets and the Treasury prophets and other 
prophets have been assuring us that the gold would certainly all go out 
of the country, what have the facts—those stubborn things—been es- 
tablishing? Simply this: that during the time which has elapsed since 
the passage of the Bland act, beginning with the year 1879, the gold 
imported into this country has eee that exported from it by over 


8183. 000,000. In the same period of time the exports of silver have 
nearly doubled the imports. 

The following table, compiled from official sources and believed to 
be accurate, exhibits by years during the period named the imports 
and exports of both metals: 


| Silver. 
Exports. | Imports. Exports. 

$4,587,614} 814, 671,052 $20, 409, 827 
3, 639, 025 12, 275, 914 13,503, 804 
2, 565, 132 10, 544, 238 16, 841, 715 
32, 587, 880 8,095, 836 16, 829, 599 
11, 600, 888 10, 755, 242 20, 219, 445 
41, 081, 957 15, 504, 777 29, 868, 748 
8, 477, 892 16, 550, 627 83, 753, 633 

88, 397, 186 | 151, 426, 861 


This table discloses that in every fiscal year since the coinage of the 
standard dollar began under the Bland act, except one, more gold has 
been brought into the country than has been shipped ont of it. In 
1884 the balance was against us, but in 1885 there was a large balance, 
over sixteen million, in our favor. And thus, while the gold men have 
been year after year playing the rôle of alarmists and trying to scare 
the country into the belief that all our gold was going or would soon 
certainly go out of the country, the facts of history have constantly 
accumulating against them and giving daily contradiction to their dire 
predictions. But still the predictions continue. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, what has occurred in the past, under a certain 
state of circumstances, may be presumed to be of at least bable 
occurrence, in the future, under the same circumstances. e facts 
conclusively show that in the past, with the coinage and circulation of 
the silver dollar progressing, gold has not been driven outof the coun- 
try, but on the contrary it has been constantly coming to us from abroad 
in greater quantities than have been going away. We have a right to 
judge the future by the past. So judging it we may properly conclude 
that the balance will continue to be in our favor so far as the importa- 
tion and exportation of gold are concerned, and the prophesied danger 
from that source is not imminent. 

The bill under consideration proposes not only to continue the coin- 
age of silver, but to put its coinage on an equal footing with gold by 
making it free; and I am in favor of it. From the organization of our 
Government, or more accurately speaking, from 1792 when our first 
coinage act was passed, down to 1874, the coinage of silver was free, and 
I do not perceive any good reason why it should not beso. From time 
immemorial both these precious metals have been used as money. The 
Constitution of our country recognizes them both, and, I believe, makes 
them both legal tender and forbids the demonetization of either. This 
opinion has been entertained by eminent men in all periods of our his- 
tory. I will quote the opinion of one gentleman, quite prominent in 
our late history, who ought to be accepted as authority, at least, on one 
side of this House. I refer to Mr. Blaine, who in 1878 said: 

I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution, indeed the 
money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which the great or- 
ganiclaw recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No power was 
conferred on Congress to declare cither metal should not be money. Congress 
has therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize either any more than 
to demonetize both. * * * If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I am 


in favor of remonetizing it. Ifits coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of 
ordering it to be resumed. Ifit has been restricted, I am in favor of having it 


But we are told the silver dollars aceuntulate in the Treasury and do 
not circulate. The accumulation, to a large extent at least, is due I 
believe to administrative discrimination against this coin. Let the 
et; officials pay the maturing obligations of the Government in 
stan dollars wherever not bound by previous legislative erime to 
pay them in gold, and the Treasury will be relieved of its burden, at 
any rate to some extent. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say the Democracy of the country 
and the people in general demand and expect of this Congress, and are 
entitled to have, action which shall be in the interests of the people 
generally, and not solely in the interests of the few and the wealthy 
who are in condition to take care of themselves. All over the country 
there is business stagnation, and legislation which intensifies the mal- 
ady, or a failure to legislate for the general relief, may prove disastrous 
to the party in power. 


Hurd ys. Romeis. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD GUENTHER, 


OF WISCONSIN,- 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 14, 1886. 
The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Hurd vs. 
Romeis— 


“Mr. GUENTHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened with great interest to the speech of the 
contestant. I presume that he addressed the Committee on Elections 
with the same burning eloquence; in fact, I have no doubt that he did 
so. In spite of all his oratorical talent, his plausibility and shrewd 
sophistry, he was not able to persuade a Democratic committee that he 
was elected. How poor, then, must his case be. That factalone ought 
to be sufficient to assure every fair-minded and unprejudiced gentleman 
that he was not elected. 

The distinguished and able chairman of the Committee on Elections 
in his closing speech showed conclusively that the contestant, Mr. Hurd, 
oe, no evidence whatever in support of his charges, nothing but 

earsay, and mostly second-hand hearsay. . 

The whole proceeding on the part of the contestant is an unmitigated 

farce. 


Mr. Speaker, the case is so clear and the majority report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections alone disposes of the claim of the contestant so 
thoroughly that it would be superfiuous for me, especially after what 
has already been said, to present further arguments in favor of the 
contestee. 

Some time ago I carefully studied the evidence and the briefs, and 
then I came to the conclusion that a jury of fair-minded and unpreju- 
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diced men, if I may say so, could not help bringing in a verdict for the 

defendant. I can not see how they could do otherwise. 

It is a deplorable situation, Mr. Speaker, that there are so many 
people who entertain the idea that in questions of this kind men are 
incapable of being just and fair-minded, but are entirely guided by 
partisan bias, and that the only requisite for a party to a contest to be 
successful is to belong tothe party having the organization of the respect- 
ive political body. 

This popular impression, Mr. Speaker, is a sad commentary upon the 
sense of fairness and justice which should govern our actions; but while 
I admit that there has been in the past some cause for such an errone- 
ous opinion, I know that it is not altogether so; that something more 
substantial is required to be established than to belong to the party in 
the majority. 

I rejoice, sir, that the world does move, and especially that it moves 
in the right direction. Iam glad that the old Latin saying, Let 
justice be done, even though the heavens fall,’’ is gaining ground to 
some extent even in election cases in a Democratic House. Itisa 
progressive step which entitles the committee to the plaudits of every 
patriotic citizen of the Republic. 

But, Mr, Speaker, all this I would gladly have left to other gentle- 
men to say or not to say; I would have kept silent, had it not been for 
a certain article which was published in one of the leading Democratic 
newspapers of the country. Had it appeared in a paper of less promi- 
nence than the Louisville Courier-Journal, had it been less industriously 
circulated, had it not borne upon its face the stamp of inspiration from 
a certain source, had it not been written for the very purpose of preju- 
dicing the cause of the contestee, had it not shamefully and maliciously 
attacked the honorable conduct of my friend, Mr. Romeis, and wan- 
tonly and brutally insulted the nationality to which he and I belong, 
I would not have taxed your patience and asked you to listen to me 
even for a few minutes, í 

This article, sir, is unworthy of a great American newspaper. The 
sickening adulation of the contestant and the unjustifiable, vulgar, and 
infamous slandering of the contestee ought to consign its author or au- 
thors to the condemnation of every righteous citizen. Of all assassins, 
he who stabs at the character is the most despicable. The tone of the 
article recalls the bygone days of the Knownothing movement, of the 
bloody days of Louisville in 1854 or 1855, and in other American cities, 
where Germans and Irishmen were killed like dogs. I will read the 
article: 

Frank Hurd—The great tariff-reformer as he appears toa small tariff-reformer— 
His accomplishments as a man, a statesman, and an orator—The Dutchman 
whose seat he is contesting, and who must go—Thoughts upon men and things. 

Special correspondence of the Courier-Journal.) 
He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 
i WAsnIsGTON, February 21, 

The most accomplished man in the last Congress was Frank Hurd, of Ohio. 
He is a scholar, a student, a thinker, a lawyer, a statesman, a poet, and an orator. 
No man in public life at this time has greater wealth of mental endowment or 
more varied mental attainment. He was born in Ohio in 18il, and was gradu- 
ated with distinguished honors from Kenyon College in 1858. He was a con- 
spicuous member of the bar at the of 3 Ten years later he en- 
tered Congress, and was doubtless the best-equipped man in the body for the 
duties devol upon a philosophic lawgiver. Cox and Garfield were also 
members, but Hurd was more eloquent than Cox and more e e than Gar- 
field, as learned as either, and of more pronounced convictions either. 

There are two kinds of statesmanship. One, that which is of force, 
energy, impetuosity, virility, that overrides all op; tion, subjects all wills, 
accomplishes its object at 8 and all t this class were Richelieu, 


Cromwell, Warren 23 „Bismarck. Mirabeau, Thaddeus Stevens, 
and many others. The other is that class of statesmen who act from convictions 


ounger Pitt, William of Orange. 
in times of revolution and great political convulsion, the man of the first class 
required head i times of peace, when j Jg¢ment dominates 
passion, the man of the second class in demanded, When political reforms, 
short of revolution, are to on a country’s polity it requires astates- 
man who has read m reflected m and with a broad and comprehensive 
mind and — instincts to formulate a policy and secure its adoption. 

In a del tive body, such as the Congress of the United States, there should 
be assembled the mightiest intellects of the country, in order that mind might 
confer with mind in the settlemeut of t questions. It is important then that 
each constituency should be represen’ its ablest man of w y he 
may bea member. During the pun d e the curse of this country been 
dense ignorance or contemptible mediocrity in Congress, Members from the 
East are merely attorneys for special interests. They are generally careless or 
ignorant of matters of statesmanship, but in the discharge of their trusts as the 
agents of monopoly they are vigilant, active, able, and adroit, The South and 
West, as a rule, send incompetency here who do not get warm in their seats be- 
fore they let statesmenship go to hell in a hand- basket, and spend their whole time 
trying to secure a re-election, and to this end they make 2 on the Seed 
Burean and the Government Printin Office. Asa result, the Eastern attorneys 
beat them every time, and that which would be reformif adopted now, may be- 
come revolution if deferred a decade in the future. 

Mr. Hurd isa man of broad and comprehensive views. He has disciplined 
his mind by severe study of the science of government in all ages. He re- 
flected much, and has strong convictions upon the great questions now E eie 
mount in our politics, It is the fashion to say that he is a crank, a one-ideaed 
man, but the same been said of every reformer who has a; ng 


ppeared amo 
En 5 le from Hampden to lin, from Wilberforce to Wen- 
dell Phill ips. Shas beet 3 y 


by the money-changers and 
dove-sellers now in the Democratic temple in Ohio, and every inch of vantago 


ver 


he has gained he attained after an heroic struggle. In that State a tribune of 
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the people is little heeded. One day the legions of Marius are victorious, the 


next the hosts of 92 are in the ascendant. Thurman has been retired, Pen- 
dleton exiled, Ward invalided, and Hurd betrayed, while Warner, Le Fevre, and 
Geddes are becoming high priests at the altar of protection, 

Mr. Hurd is one of the most finished orators in America. He has a sweetly 

modulated voice, and his enunciation is without blemish. His command of lan- 

is perfect, and his words are carefully chosen and uttered without hesita- 
tion. He is never dull, but always interesting and instructive. In the discus- 
— ur questions of law he can retain the attention of layman and profes- 
5 alike. 

I was present last week when he closed the debate upon his election contest 
before the committee of Con: to whom it was referred, General Eppa Hun- 
ton had just ceased to gael: foe the contestee when Mr. Hurd arose, and the 
chairman announced that he had one and a half hours to speak, The members 
ofthe committee, the 1 the tontestantand the contestee, one othergentle- 
man and m f, together with the clerk of the committee, were all that were 

resent. I heard him before when he had a brilliant and a critical audience 

the House of Representatives, whose attention he held from the opening sen- 
tence to the closing word,and had been delighted with his speech. On the 
present occasion, however, there were not a score of personsin the room. The 
question was one of dry legal detail in the main, with an incidental one of fact, 
but he had not been speaking five minutes before he had the closest attention 
of ev one in the room, His language was so and elegant, his reason- 
ing so logical and forcible, his illustrations so pertinent and eomplete, and his 
ee so inevitable, that the merest tyro in the law could follow his line of 


ought, 

He alluded to the question of agency. He advanced some theories that were 
combated by two members of the committee. I could see at a glance that, while 
they were lawyers, they had not read Warren, or Tro „or Disraeli. 
An exp! m of impatience came over Mr. Hurd's countenance, for he saw 
that much of his time must be occupied in laining to the committee the dis- 
tinctions between the ordinary age in b ess transactions and the election 
agency as settled in the English decisions, but he did it to the satisfaction of 
every onc. When his time expired all were astonished, for though the clock 
had struck twice d the mt no one in the room rd it. As heut- 
tered copious streams of beautiful sentences, I could but repeat to myself the 
words of Dryden in allusion to one of the most accomplished men of any age: 

* Of pleasing wit and pregnant thought, 
Endowed by nature and by learning taught 
To move assembly.“ 

The contestee, Romeis, was e a Thersites to Achilles, Tittlebatt Tit- 
mouse to Edmund Burke, Quirk to Lord Mansfield. Once or twice he put in a 
word, but was promptly squelched by his counsel, though not until he showed 
that in his make-up 


Every inch that is not fool is rogue.” 


Practically he admitted that he had bribed voters and seemed astonished that 
Mr. Hurd should objecttoit. He isa native of Bavaria, a 5 pretzel - 
ng, Ming Dutchman, who has about as much conception of the 
spirit of our institutions as a pickaninny on the Congo of the philosophy ex- 
Roepe in Novum Organum. Ihave noidea that he could name the Presi- 
ents of the United States, even out of their order of service, or that he could tell 
the nationality of Alexander Hamilton, and would be willing to give odds that 
he does not know which of them first lived in this sinful world, George Washing- 
ton or Julius Cesar, Indeed, he is about as fitto represent an American constitu- 
ency in the American Con as a nigger field-hand to deliver a lecture on the 
Pragmatic Sanction and campaigns of Frederick the Great. But he will 
have to go. If he lived in Kentucky and were a Democrat of the most pro- 
nounced type, he could no more attain a seat in Congress than he could dis- 
cover the philosopher'sstone. As yet we are not for sale, but when progress 
strikes us and we become Yank |, which will be in the not distant future, 
we will send just such men to 
When Mr. Hurd was a member of the House he was rarely on the floor exce! 
when a vote was to be taken or he to deliver a speech. He was usually 
to be found in the room of the Judi: Committee rbed in a book or dis- 


cussing some question with some such man as Cox, FRYE, Knott, Tucker, 
or eld. He left the mere details of legislation to less cunning hands. When 
his party was to be convinced, then it was that he a on the scene, and 


Repu 
ingmen they were com him, but- 
he orkid van is seat all the same, and hold up the hand of Morerson in the enter- 
in; ge that was introduced last Monday. e 

never spoke to Mr. Hurd but once. It is a story anent the Field Literary 
Bureau of 1880. Proctor Knott's committee-room was the headquarters of the 
show and I sometimes went there to note progress. As Iwas heartily for Tilden, 
I was not looked on with much favor by the privates. Of course the leaders 
paid no attention to me. On one occasion I entered the room and one of the 
minor Field men said to me: My ticket ls Field and Hurd.“ Said I, . Why, 
the devil do you wanta Neary eo" et? You had better say Hurd and Field.” 
A voice at my back said: Thank you, sir.” It was Mr. Hurd who entered as 
Ispoke, and I found him one of the most fascinating men I ever met. He is 
now in the prime of life and is destined to fill great space in a PE 7 


Itis true, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Romeis was born in Bavaria. Thatis 
about the only truth contained in this article. He was born there but 
itwasinvoluntaryon his part. Hehadnocontroloverthataffair. Could 
he have had, he might, perhaps, have selected some other part of this 
globe for his debut. He came to this country with his parents when a 
little more than eleven years of age. He became an American citizen; 
and, sir, in everything that goes to make a true and upright one, he is 
the peer of the contestant or of any member of this House. Hispeople 
know him and have confidence in him. He has been honored repeat- 
edly by the citizens of his home, the city of Toledo. Several times an 
alderman, he was elected president of the board and three times mayor 
of the city, and was then elected to Congress by the people of his dis- 
trict, and he never sought any office. Every position he has held he 
filled with honor to himself and to the satisfaction of his constituents. 
Besides he has always reflected credit upon his German fellow-citizens. 

The German-Americans take a great pride in having one of their na- 
tionality filling a responsible position ably and honorably. The Ger- 
man-American citizens take great pride in their citizenship. They are 
willing to bear all its burdens without complaint. consider them- 
selves above everything citizens of this Republic, and as such believe 


themselves entitled to share to some extent in the government of their 
adopted country. They despise those low, narrow-minded, and con- 
temptible creatures who want to breed strife, prejudice, and hatred on 
account of foreign birth. They love their adopted country, they ores 
its cause, they glory in its free institutions, and strive to be good ci 

They want to live in harmony and peace with all the rest of the 
American people of whatever descent. They want to stand side by side 
with the citizen of Scotch, Celtic, English, or Scandinavian stock, and 
with the three noble sons of Switzerland, who, standing upon the peak 
of the Ruetli, with hands uplifted to the heavens above, registered that 
solemn yow—with them we say to all the citizens of this country: 


Wir wouen trei und einig sein, 
Ein einig Volk von Bruedern. 


We want to be united, free, 
A union of brethren. 

To this class belongs your German-American fellow citizen. To this 
class belongs my friend, Mr. Romeis, and I staud where he does. 

He is an American in the best sense of the word. He will continue 
to. be a worthy, useful, and respected member of this House. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I would not for a moment try and defend his claim to a 
seat in this House were I not fully convinced that he was as fairly and 
as honestly elected as you, sir, I, or any other member of this body. 


\/ 


GLOVER, 


Nivers.and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN M. 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, . 


Thursday, April 15, 1886. 


N. 7480) n; riations for the construction, re „ 
8 oe Meter es 10 . 2 ieee and harbors, and 2 
purposes 

Mr. GLOVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] conjures 
up the specter of unnumbered millions to be used in leveeing the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘These shadows are but the apparitions of his own mind. 
Does the gentleman know the difference, I would ask him, between a 
tariff for protection and a tariff for revenue with incidental protection? 
If so, he knows the difference between levees as an object and levees as 
anincident, The former is expressly excluded, the latter must neces- 
sarily be permitted in this or in any bill on this subject. 

The gentleman from Maine professes to be of the opinion that the 
money of the Government has been wasted in these improvements, and 
there has been no adequate return therefor. This, sir, is the apocryphal 
gospel of economy, and has no more to do with the genuine article than 
pharisaical cant has to do with true piety. 

When the Government of the United States appeared tothe railroads 
of this country like another Jupiter, descending in showers and streams 
of gold, the voice of the gentleman from Maine was not heard in the land, 
but upon the beggarly two or three millions per annum which the main 
trunk of the Mississippi has received, not always with regularity, he 
concentrates his eloquent and undivided attention. 

Mr. Chairman, that man or that class of men who undertake to say 
that the improvement of the Mississippi River has not passed from the 
region of experiment to that of accomplished fact, only illustrate the 
prejudice that is too often founded on the wishes alone. 

The course of the American Congress toward the Mississippi River, 
so far from being a course of unbounded, overflowing generosity, as the 
gentleman would paint it, has been, all things considered, the most 
parsimonious and the most beggarly ever displayed by a civilized na- 
tion in the world. The time has come, when if that improvement is 
to be starved, it must no longer be done in the name and under the 

rotestation of overflowing liberality. Moreover, that wretched out- 

y has been repaid with a usury beyond the dreams of avarice. 

That other nations, less able to expend, have bestowed upon projects 
with inferior possibilities for good a hundred millions where we have 
spent ten, so completely appears from the figures given by the chair- 
man of the committee that I shall waste no time upon the first propo- 
sition, but prove the second by a demonstration as undeniable as a 
proposition in Euclid. 

I shall begin with the text furnished me by the gentleman from 
Maine, who builded wiser than he knew when he gave those figures to 
this House. Said he: The result of this mercantile [railroad] system 
under a great law of nature is that men, day after day, are obtaining 
at the least cost the products of the whole world. Look at the result 
upon one single railroad. I noticed the other day in the report of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad some simple figures, to 
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which I ask the attention of the committee. In 1865 every ton per mile 
cost 4.11 cents; in 1875 every ton per mile cost 2.10 cents; in 1885 it 
cost 1.28 cents. There is a law here visible which is working inevit- 
ably to the benefit of the consumer, working without the izance 
and apparently without the knowledge of Congress, if one could ju 

from the speeches of members. ao grees awa nd trada kepon Wi - 
out us, and we need not attempt here by this bill to make a change in 
them, because the result will be in this Mississippi that we shall 
be only throwing away our money, not in a change, but in a futile at- 


tempt to make a opaga 

The gentleman would have us believe that the natural operation of 
railroad development is reducing the tonnage per mile to the figure stated, 
and that if we would only wait long enough we would have all our 
goods carried for nothing. . 

Sir, if it were not for the influence of cheap water transportation in 
this country, direct and indirect, the railroads would still be taking, as 
they have taken in the past, two-thirds of the product as the price of 
carrying the other one-third to market, and then standing, like War- 
ren ings in India, ‘‘astonished at their own moderation.’? 

The figures of the gentleman simply prove the infiuence of the great 
anti-monopoly highway to the sea. For its pools the railroads have no 
use; its stock they do not care to water. It is the one parallel line 
with which they can notconsolidate. Statutes have been of little avail 
to prevent combinations for the purpose of extortion, parallel lines in 
violation of law, extortionate tariffs, pooling, discriminations, and the 
thousand other abuses practiced by these corporations, almost worse 
than those ills which our fathers once fled into the wilderness to avoid. 
It is believed that all these abuses can be better prevented by the com- 
petition of water traffic than by the enactment of statutes. By forcing 
down the rates of parallel railroad lines cheap water routes have forced 
down those of the whole country. 

In 1865 at the close of the war, it is true, every ton per mile by rail 
cost 4.11 cents. We had but little in the way of river improvement at 
that time, but in 1875 much had been accomplished, and the tonnage 
had accordingly fallen to 2.10 cents, and in 1885, when the agricultural 

roducts,of this country had begun to flow cheaply to the sea, it had 

Been reduced to 1.28 cents per mile. In other words, as the improve- 
ment of the water ways goes up the extortionate charges of the railroads 
down. 

I do not intend to deal in exact statistics. This House has been 
wearied with the iteration of them. But I take it for granted that ifthe 
gentleman from Maine could increase the material wealth of this coun- 
try by one hundred millions of dollars for every fifteen millions ex- 
pended by the National Government, he would be contented to make 
thatexpenditure. The internal commerce of this country amounts to 

- more than thirty billions annually. It is moved by the railroads and 

by the water courses. The cost of rtation is a mere tax, a pure 
burden, and its removal or reduction adds that much to the value of 
the product; and as you add to the value, the actual value, of the wheat 
or the corn or the cotton crop, you add that much to the material 
wealth-of the country. 
To illustrate this point: The internal commerce of the United States 
amounts to $30,000,000,000 per annum; upon $30,000,000,000 in value, 
if you reduce the cost of 1 per cent. of the value, you in- 
crease the total wealth of the country $300,000,000 per annum. The 
cost has been reduced over 1 per cent. since the mouth of the Mississippi 
was opened to the commerce of the world. 3 

The production of grain of all kinds in 1882 was about 2,000,000,000 

" bushels. With cheap tion to the sea our foreign market will 

become practically unlimited, as the present uction of the Missis- 
sippi Valley is a mere bagatelle compared to its amazing ibilities. 

It has been computed by competent authority that with bulky arti- 
cles, such as the agricultural products of this country, the ratio of cheap 
transportation between the Mississippi River and the railroads at their 
best is as 18 to 1 in favor of the cheap water route. Such is the con- 
dition when the railroads are in their best state, but the recent disorders 
which have occurred upon these lines indicate the necessity of inclutling 
in our calculations a EOS ERAR of long interruptionsof service, a lesson 
never more forcibly ineuleated than by the present condition of affairs 
where labor and capital employed upon the Southwestern system are 
joined in an exhausting e “‘like two spent swimmers that do 
cling together and choke their art.“ 

Sir, the which I have given represent the profits of the invest- 
ment of which the gentleman from Mainecomplains. That profit has 
changed the balance of trade; it has made us a creditor instead of a 
debtor among nations. Previous to 1874, except in occasional years, 
the balance of trade was against us. In 1873 we paid to foreign coun- 
tries over $119,000,000 more than we received, but since that time, ex- 
cept for the year 1875, the balance of trade has been in our favor, and 
for the year 1883 alone we have received over $100,000,000 more than 
we paid. This change was effected by the water route that lowered 
the rate on a bushel of wheat from 26.6 cents in 1872 to 14.2 cents in 
1874 and 9.16 cents in 1883. These facts are known to all the world. 
They are imprinted on the economic of this country and on the 


minds and memories of men as plainly as the signs of the zodiac appear 


in the heavens; and although now nearly everybody is willing to admit 
that the earth do move, the gentleman from Maine wants more divi- 
dends on his investments, and ranges himself with Mrs. Partington and 
King Canute in a vain effort to stop this transaction.“ 

Mr. the enemies of these improvements lag behind the 
age—they lag nous; the country has gone far, far beyond them. 
The question which they are desirous of debating has been decided, 
and the only question now before the people of this great country is 
how fast, how far, by what means and by what a they 
push that work to completion; and that is what the people expect of 
the National Legislature. è : 

There is the East, there is India, said Benton as he pointed toward 
the grain fields of the Mississippi Valley. The discovery of Amer- 
ica,” as has been finely said, called into existence a new world to 
redress the balance of the old.“ But, sir, while Congress halts the 
mercantile genius and the unlimited treasure of England have resur- 
rected the Old World to overturn the balance of the New; and Indian 
wheat threatens the markets in Europe which we now hold. The com- 
petitor of the American farmer is found on the banks of the Ganges and 
the Bosporus, and the price of his wheat is fixed at Liverpool. I need 
not go into particulars with which every member of this House is . 
familiar; it is enough to say there is a visible danger, and no cause 
therefor but the obstructive tactics of the enemies of cheap water trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Speaker, this need is so crying and so just that it has become 
stereotyped in both our party platforms, and among our people it is as 
familiar as the precepts of the common-prayer books, and almost as 
sacred. It has created a literature of its own, so fine as to excel the 
best productions of the world on an economic question from the revival 
of letters until this day. > 

What nobler question ever en the attention of man than that 
of cheapening the bread of the world? Compared with it the tariff dis- 
pute is as empty as the crackling of thorns under the pot. In the light 
of the immense gain to be derived by the mai interests of the 
country from cheap water transportation it could say both to the Illi- 
nois Cobden and to the gentleman from Pennsylvania who stands like 
a tower for protection to American industry, A plague of both your 
houses. The profits of the Mississippi River improvement could pay 
the duties about which you dispute without feeling the deduction from 
the sum total. 

Mr. Chairman, our Navy may disappear as before the breath from 
heaven that destroyed the Armada, our Army may be dissolved like 
wreaths of snow before the sun, and the country still move on in pros- 
perity. But close the mouth of the Mississippi River and we will be a 
miserable insolvent and a bankrupt among nations. Sir, I shall never 
forget the fine comparison of Governor Winthrop, uttered from the elo- 

ment lips of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Loxe], who said 
t when the States became ‘‘ dissevered, discordant, belligerent’ the 
rise of the monument to the Father of his Country was stayed, but when 
they united again it began a second time to shoot toward the skies; and I 
not help feeling the other day when I saw file round the Capitol 
that phantom army, relic of the Grand Army of the Republic who sleep 
on the brow of yonder hill, that the States, dissevered, discordant, bel- 
ligerent,’’ had ever found in a common interest in this mighty stream 
a never-failing argument for Federal Union, and that in the project to 
cement that bond were to be found the anchors and the cables of the 
surest statecraft. -x 

Mr. Chairman, I hear the voice of monopoly cryingon this floor that 
commerce is beyond the control of the Government of the United 
States;“ that commerce takes its own way,” and that way is from 
east to west, and by railroads.’’ ; 

Sir, the Government of the United States created the railroads of the 
country as God did the earth—out of nothing. They are the spoiled 
children of the Republic. We have kissed away kingdoms and prov- 
inces to them, filled their wishes to the brim with principalities, rained 
down gold upon them, sold them our birth-right for a mess of pottage, 
and the voice which echoes in the cry that I have quoted is demand- 
ing the fulfillment of that shameful bargain. It is monopoly crying 
behind the mask of public spirit. The voice is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hand is the hand of Esau. 

To me it appears to be immaterial whether the internal commerce of 
this valley amounts to one-half or to the total of that of the whole 
country; whether the amount of money expended by the National Gov- 
ernment on improving the water ways of the valley is equal to one- 
half, to one-fourth, or to any portion of that to which they are en- 
titled; whether this is the granary of the world or whether it is a 
desert, that opposition which springs from a well-defined interest sets 
its face against these improvements as a rock against a storm. I say 
that it is this interest we have to meet and to do battle with and to 
overcome. 

I do not believe that the people of this great valley use their polit- 
ical power as they should use it. I donot believe that they hold to re- 
sponsibility the men who should be devoted to their interests. It seems 
to me that every man, no matter for what cause, who finds it is neces- 
sary to antagonize those interests should see above his head, erect and 
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frowning, the tutelary genius of the Mississippi Vall 
upon the wheel of his political fortune until the sight h 
into submission, 

Mr. Chairman, if the monopolies of this country continue to stand 
in the way of this improvement they will light such a flame of indig: 
nation throughout the 1 and breadth of that t valley as wi 
consume their franchises like the stubble in the field. . 

Mr. Chairman, if the end we have in view in pushing to completion th 
improvement of the water courses of this country is accomplished we 
shall see no longer the very creatures of the people going among heir 
creators like Persian despots and demanding earth and water of every 
legitimate enterprise as the price of life; we shall hear again the doc- 
trine that corporations are the servants of the people—a doctrine which 
will sound to the American people as there sounds to a stranger in a 
far-off land the dimly remembered accents of his mother tongue. 


with her hand 
terrified him 


Remove Unnecessary Pilotage Fees from American Coastwise 
Sailing Vessels. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Apgit 15, 1886. 


The House grey Hl Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
bill (H. R.7480) g appropriations for improvement of rivers and harbors— 


Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The large expenditures authorized by the pending 
and previous river and harbor bills and by the bills annually passed 
for the erection of light-houses and the placing of buoys at the entrance 
of our harbors ought to relieve American vessels from the burdensome 
com pilotage fees imposed at a timè when our harbors were 
neither improved nor marked. The Committee on Shipping have re- 
ported a pilotage bill which ought to be passed. This bill simply places 
American sailing vessels engaged in the coastwise trade (which includes 
the great lakes and all the internal waters of the United States, as 
well as the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports), on the same basis as to 
Howe ae American steam-vessels in this trade have been placed 

ce 1852. 

The justice and necessity of removing the discrimination which 
eleven States are now itted to make against American sailing ves- 
sels will be er eee whee the ſacts are understood. Pilotage, as 
an instrumentality of commerce, is under the control of Crongress. 
The first Congress Which assembled aſter the formation of the Consti- 
tution, being pressed by multiplicity of duties, enacted that until fur- 
ther provision ” by that body pilots shall continue to be regulated by 
State laws. The necessity for a more uniform pilotage system became 
80 ap tas our merchant marine increased and interstate commu- 
nication by water developed that in 1852 Congress took up the subject 
and enacted a national pilotage law for American steam-vessels in the 
coastwise trade. 

Thislaw provided for the establishment of inspection districts through- 
out the United States, each covering the of a single State wher- 
ever these ports were within reasonable distance of other, with a 
board of United States inspectors for each district. These district in- 
spectors were authorized to examine and license the masters or mates 
of coastwise steam-vessels, to pilot their vessels into and out of the ports 
of such district, when such officers were found competent, and exempted 
the vessel so piloted from the obligation to pay a second pilot under 
State authority when theservices of such State pilots were not employed, 
an exemption made necessary by the fact that the pilotage laws of many 
States compelled every vessel to pay State pilots, whether used or not. 

This law was confined to steam-v because on account of the op- 
position of the influential State pilotage associations it was found im- 
possible at that time to also include sailing vessels. Even as it was 
the pilots strenuously insisted that the law would destroy the efficiency 
of pilotage and ruin their business. This law, covering steam-vessels, 
has been in force thirty-four years. It has proved of incalculable serv- 
ice to the country; has done much to promote the interests of the steam 
marine of the country, and has afforded more efficient pilotage than 
ever before. No voice is anywhere raised for its repeal. While it has 
rendered the services of a smaller number of State pilots necessary, yet 
those pilots whose services were not needed in their former employ- 
ment have found kindred employment on steamships or tugs. A de- 
mand has still existed for State pilots ſor vessels in the foreign trade, 
and this demand has been abundantly supplied. 

The great success of this national system of pilotage for coastwise 
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steam-vessels induced those States which had considerable tonnage to 
inaugurate the policy of also relieving American coastwise sailing ves- 
sels entering or leaving their ports from the obligation to pay a State 
pilot whose services were declined. All the States bordering on the great 
lakes, namely, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, In- 

i and Wisconsin, have relieved sailing vessels from the ob- 
287 to pay State pilots whose services were not used, the national act 
of 1852 having done this for steam-vessels. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
and Connecticut and Pennsylvania in part, on the Atlantic coast, and 
California, Oregon, and Washington Territory, on the Pacific coast, have 
also similarly relieved sailing vessels in the coastwise trade. 

Thus, as there are no sailing vessels on the waters of the ten interior 
States, all their marine being steam-vessels, all the coastwise sailing 
as well as steam vessels of twenty-seven States of the Union are re- 
lieved from the unjust burden of paying pilots whom they do not use. 
But eleven States, to wit, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
with Pennsylvania in part, while obliged by United States laws to re- 
lieve coasting steamers, still insist on compelling coastwise sailing ves- 
sels to pay fees to State pilots, when these vessels are piloted by their 
own masters or are towed by a steam-tug under the charge of a United 
States pilot. 

This bill simply puts American coastwise sailing vessels entering 
and leaving the ports of these eleven States on the same basis as to 
pilotage as steam-vessels, and on the same basis as coastwise sailing ves- 
sels in the other twenty-seven States of the Union. . 

It removes a discrimination against our sailing vessels in the ports of 
eleven States which Congress can not in justice allow to continue. 
Coastwise steam · vessels can enter and leave any port in the Union with- 
out being compelled to pay a State pilot whose services are not used. 
Coast wise sailing vessels owned in Maryland and nine other Southern 
Atlantic and Gulf States may also enter the ports of either of the other 
States without being obliged to pay a pilot whose services are not em- 
ployed; but a sailing vessel owned in Maine, or in either of the twenty- 
seven States referred to, can not enter the ports of the ten States named 
without paying fees to State pilots not used. Though such vessels are 
piloted by their own masters or mates, or towed by a steam-tug under 
the charge of a United States pilot, yet in entering and leaving the 
ports of thirteen States they are required to pay these unused State 


pilots. 2 

The peculiar injustice of the pilotage laws of these States, which this 
bill, if it becomes a law, will p on the same basis as other States, 
is illustrated by the following statement of the master of a Maine ves_ 


sel which recently visited Savannahand Charleston. The master writes, 


Iwas bound from Boston to Savannah, Ga. We arrived off Savannah bar Feb- 
ruary 18, 1884; was en 10 miles NE. of barand compelled to take a pilot. On 
arriving within 5 les of bar was spoken by tug (wind light and ahead). This 
tug put us at our dock for $45. Now, our pilotage was $67.55, and the pilot on 
board of „AS We only to followthe tug. On leaving 
our pil Was $21.60—another sum thrown 
t took us to sea for $20. I am now ready to leave 
yself ob! to pay a pilot $67 more, as I dare not risk 
the bar without a tug. This is also unnecessary expense. I havea tom 
on that will take us to sen ſor 8883. This makes our pilotage, which we di 
not need nor use, on this trip alone, 5 per cent. of our gross stock, and at rate of 
freights at the present time can not stand such exorbitant charges. 
N for our relief may prove successful, 

remain, respectfally, yours, 
W. C. THOMPSON, 


Round Pond, Lincoln County, Maine, 
Master of schooner Jonathan Bourne. 


The Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, after a careful examination of the subject of pilot- 
age, presented an able and well-considered report, drawn by Hon. H. 
L. Pierce, of Massachusetts, in which they said: 


extent pe 
to the vessel than the pilots, for the reason that, w 
the channels y 


is about 350 tons. On that 


It is stated that the a of vessels e in the coastwise trade 
that basis the charges for pilin. 
$45 each time a enters or leaves a harbor. 


tinghan, with 
Philadelphia to Savannah, and a cargo of lumber from 


Inasmuch as the ten Southern States which retain such oppressive 
pilotage laws have very few sailing vessels, it seems probable that be- 
cause of the slight local interest in a merchant marine the pilots are 
allowed to dictate the State pilotage lawssolely in their interest. The 
sail to of the United States is 2,331,970 tons, of which only 


214,345 tons is owned in the ten States that alone maintain laws com- 
pelling all coastwise sailing vessels, piloted by their own masters or 
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towed by a steam-tug under the charge of a United States pilot, to pay 
a second and unused pilot under State authority. 

Some of these States, notably Georgia, exempt from the payment of 
compulsory pilotage fees vessels trading between the ports of such State, 
but impose this burden on vessels trading between the ports of such 


State and the ports of other States. It is time that Congress should put 
an end to such discriminations in a matter under Federal control and 
place all American vessels in the coast wise trade, whether sail or steam, 
on the same basis as to pilotage in every State of the Union. 

What objections are urged to a measure of so evident justice? Iwill 
allow the pilots, who maintain a close and powerful association to main- 
tain lawsin their interest and who appeared personally and by attorney 
to oppose this bill, to answer for themselves. In a circular sent to labor 
organizations the New York Pilots’ Association says: 

It is for the protection of vessels * * * that the [pilot] service must be main- 
tained, and that is impossible if every master of a vessel is left free to take or re- 
ject the pilot. * The bill is in the interest of foreign vessels. * * * We 
would ask you, Is the interest of foreign steamship companies to be considered 
by the legislative power of America before the “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” of those who are American citizens? * * In the name of 
ternity we ask you for a: in our effort to maintain the integrity and 
dignity of our trade and calling. * * * We request all our brothers to use 
their influence on all present members of Congress and all aspiring candidates, 
and induce them to. 1 themselves to oppose the present pilot bill and all 
future bills. x 

As this circular was generally sent to labor o izations in sections 
of the country unfamiliar with the subject, it is not that 
some of these bodies were misled into taking action in opposition to 
the bill. It is suggestive that not a single labor organization in which 
seafaring men were members raised its voice against the bill. Some 
which at first took action against it rescinded their vote on ascertain- 
ing the facts. And undoubtedly all would do so on a full understand- 
ing of the situation, for a fundamental idea of all such organizations 
is opposition to monopoly by law, which is the essence of the compul- 
sory pilot-fee system. 

I call the attention of the House to the misleading character of the 
circular sent out by the New York pilots. The circular es that 
„the bill is in the interest of foreign vessels.” It does not affect a 
sgle foreign vessel, but leaves such vessels to be regulated by existing 
laws. It simply relieves American coastwise sailing vessels and the 
yi — . — and ee who sail aen. - 

e circ presents the picture of a pilot boarding a vessel, and 
asks if men who brave the dangers of the ocean in sueh service ought 
not to be considered by Congress, and protected in their hazardous call- 
ing. But are not the masters, mates, and seamen who sail our vessels, 
and who are almost constantly exposed to the buffetings of the deep, 
entitled to as much consideration as the pilots who are far less exposed ? 
These hardy seamen are not supported by laws which compel any one 
to pay them for services not rendered. Why should the pilots alone 
be favored with such legislation? The workingmen of the country 
have no laws compelling men to pay them wages when they do not 
perform services. Why should the pilots ask workingmen to aid in 
maintaining laws compelling seafaring men to pay for pilotage they do 
not use? 

They circulate appeals for help to maintain the integrity and dig- 
nity” of pilotage by compelling vessels to pay pilots when they are not 
used. But other people maintain the integrity and dignity’? of their 
business by obtaining pay only when they perform a service. Why do 
the pilots seek for legislation which no workingman ever thought of in 
his own case? 

The cireular conveys the impression that the New York pilotsare wage- 
workers who need laws enforcing the payment of fees by those who do 
not use them, in order to exist. e report of their earnings for the past 
year show that one hundred and thirty-three New York pilots earned 
last year $378,763 in fees, nearly $3,000 each. Even after deducting 
their own estimates for profit on capital invested, &c.; there 
remained $1,435, or nearly 85 per day, to each pilot for personal services, 
besides the profit of their capital. d no one can get into this favored 
class except by appointment of a board of commissioners, co ing of 
three persons appointed by the Chamber of Commerce and two by the 
marine insurance companies, For such a close monopoly as the New 
York Pilots’ Association to appeal to wage-workers receiving an aver- 
age of $1.50 per day for sympathy and support in maintaining laws in 
their interest such as no wage-worker ever dreamed of for himself, isa 
strange proceeding. There is not a seaman, not a mate, not a master 
of a vessel, not one of the well-nigh impoverished owners of our coasters, 
who has earned from his venture on the ocean the past year as much 
as the average New York pilot that appeals to labor organizations to 
influence members of Congress and aspiring candidatesand pledge them 
to favor laws which compel the impoverished masters and owners of 
coasters to pay pilots for services they do not need-nor use. 

The circular alleges that unless the laws compel all vessels to pay 
fees to State pilots “‘ the pilot service can not be maintained, and ves- 
sels and lives will cease to have proper protection. It would seem asif 
theowners of American vesselsand the masters, mates, and seamen, who 
have their own property and lives at stake, ought to be judges of what is 
best for them. If they are satisfied that they can pilot their own ves- 
sels and that exemption from the payment of pilots whom they do not 


use will not detract from the efficiency of their pilotage service, why 
need the pilots trouble themselves? 

All ience shows that where any service is demanded or needed 
the supply is sure to follow. This is the principle on which all other 
business is su y carried on; and why not pilotage? Skillful 
physicians are as necessary to the health of a community as pilots to the 
sechrity of navigation. But no one comes forward as the pilots do and 
argues for a law to compel well persons to pay fees to physicians on the 
plea that this is necessary to maintain an efficient medical corps. The 
demand for medical services for the sick insures a sufficient supply of 
skillful physicians. So the demand for pilotage by foreign vessels and 
vessels in the foreign trade, and by such coastwise vessels as need other 
pilot service than their own masters, will secure a sufficient supply of 


skillful pilots. s 
But we can appeal to rience in this matter of pilotage. In 1852, 
when Congress passed the law relieving coastwise steam-vessels from 


the obligation to pay State pilots not used, it was predicted that this 
would destroy the pilotage system, butit has done nothing of the kind. 
It has made fewer pilots necessary, buta sufficient number of skillful 
pilots are always ready to meet the demand. When Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and all the other Northern States bordering on the Atlantic 
and Pacific and the great lakes abolished their laws requiring coastwise 
sailing vessels to pay fees to pilots not used, the pilots contended that 
it would destroy the pilotage system and increase shipwrecks; but the 
result has been far otherwise. In not one of these States has the effi- 
ciency of pilotage been diminished orshipwrecks increased. The asser- 
tion of the pilots that it is impossible to maintain an efficient pilotage 
system if masters of coastwise sailing vessels are left free to take and 
pay a pilot or not, is disproved by the fact that every State in the Union 
but eleven has done this without impairing in the least the efficiency 
of their pilotage. Indeed, the result has been to increase the efficiency 
of the pilotage system by renderirfg it necessary for pilots to seek ves- 
sels as far out at sea as possible in order to secure employment, whereas, 
under the system of compulsory fees the pay is secured without service. 
It is contended that the ten Southern States, whose laws still main- 
tain compulsory pilotage fees, have not sufficient foreign trade to main- 
tain pilots if coastwise sailing vessels are exempted. ‘The facts prove 
otherwise. Maine and New Hampshire, which have abolished compul- 
sory pilotage fees as to all vessels, and Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
ware, which have abolished compulsory fees as to All coastwise ves- 
sels, have less foreign trade than any Southern Atlantic or Gulf State; 
— 5 yet their pilotage systems are as efficient as those of any other 
tates. x 
Much has been made by the pilots of the fact that the New York 
marine insurance companies have in the past protested against the change 
proposed in pilotage. But when it is borne in mind that these insur~ 
ance companies are officially connected with the pilot commissioners 
their protest becomes of little value, especially when these same New 
York companies insure a vessel trading with ports which have abolished 
compulsory pilot fees as cheaply as they do vessels trading with ports 
making the fees compulsory. The fact that all the Boston marine in- 
surance companies, located at a port where the system proposed by this 
bill has been tried for many years, unite in a petition for the passage 
of this measure is a sufficient answer to all suggestions that the system 
roposed will in any manner lessen the protection to vessels. 
Indeed, it should be observed that this bill does not take away from 
any coastwisesailing vessel any existing obligation to secure competent 
pilotage. It simply authorizes the licensing of a master or mate to 
pilot his own sailing vessel where he is found competent to do so (just 
as the master of a steam-vessel may), and exempts a coastwise vessel 
so piloted and one towed by a steam-tug under the charge of a United 
States pilot from the obligation to pay a second pilot under State au- 
thority when he is not needed nor used. + 
There is nothing in the conditions surrounding sailing vessels in the 
coastwise trade which justifies withholding from them the pilotage privi- 
leges granted to steam-vessels in the same trade. If any preference 
should be given it ought to be extended to our coasting sailing vessels, 
for they are generally owned by individuals of small means and are 
much smaller than the steam-vessels in the same trade and therefore 
much better able to enter and leave our ports with the pilotage of their 
own licensed masters when the wind and tide are favorable, or under 
the tow of a steam-tug in charge of a United States pilot when the con- 
ditions are unfavorable. It should be remembered also that the same 
inspection board which successfully examines and licenses the master 
or mate of a steam-vessel carrying passengers to pilot his own craft in 
the ports of such district is equally competent to examine and license 
the master or mate of a sailing vessel which carries no passengers. 
The N has been made that it is unwise to modify a system 
of compulsory pilo fees which has been so long in force for presum- 
ably good reasons. But it should be borne in mind that a change in 
pilotage has been going on until now compulsory fees as to coastwise 
steam-vessels have been abolished by Congress in all the States of the 
Union, and as to coastwise sailing vessels in twenty-seven States of the 
Union. The rule is voluntary fees; the exception in only eleven States 
of the Union is compulsory fees, and that only as to sailing vessels. 
Is it not time that the same rule as to pilotage fees asan instrumentality 
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of commerce should prevail for all the States? Over thirty years ago 
eee Seine compulsory pilotage fees as to vessels in her coast- 
wise e. 

Presumably this change from compulsory to voluntary pilotage fees 
where a vessel is piloted by its own licensed master or by a steam-tug 
under the charge of a licensed United States pilot has been made for 
substantial reasons. When the First Congress met under the Consti- 
tution few of our harbors were marked, and there was a necessity for 
guidance of every vessel by local pilots which does not now exist. 
Millions of dollars have been expended by the Government in improv- 
ing our harbors, erecting light-houses and monuments, placing buoys 
and fog-bells, deepening channels, surveying harbors, and publishing 
charts, until now the masters or mates of any of oursmall coasting ves- 
sels can enter and leave the ports which they are accustomed to visit 
as safely as any local pilot. If they are found competent by United 
States inspectors to pilot their own vessels, or if they enter or leave a 
harbor by means of a steam-tug under the charge of a United States 
pilot—as three-fourths of our coastwise sailing vessels do—why should 
they be obliged to pay a second pilot under State authority whom they 
do not use? - 

Mr. Chairman, the justice of this bill is so evident that there ought 
to be no hesitation in passing it. It is asked for by the vessel-owners, 
masters, mates, and seamen of the country. From all parts of the coun- 
try where shipping is owned toany considerable extent there have come 
up petitions for its . It was recommended by the House Ship- 
ping Committee of the Forty-eighth Co: It was recommended by 
the late Secretary Folger, whosaid in a letter dated December 26, 1883: 
4 Inasmuch as ee puts sailing vessels See mee —— 5 

steam vessels o! n a 
bi Pere ce — 8 ecw — ſor 3 ail v 8 in 
the matter of pilotage by conceding greater privileges to steam vessels, 

It is recommended by the Bureau of Navigation. It is recommended 
by the shipping committee of the present House. 

More than a million of dollars was paid by our shipping in the last 
fiscal year for pilotage, much of it unnecessarily. This is the heaviest 
burden remaining on our merchant marine. In seeking measures to 
en and revive our shipping interests, we shall fail todo whatis 
within our reach if we refuse to give our coastwise tonnage the relief 
offered by this bill. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


REMARKS 


BON. £O07N "4. SWOPE. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 15, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. SWOPE said: i 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Itis not the province of this Government to inter- 
fere in the business of any individual, and by its paternal aid to help 
him conduct it. Nor, as I regard it, is it any part of its duty to assist 
any number of people of any particular locality to cheap transporta- 
tion when it is done at the expense of many who have no special in- 
terest in it, except to pay their share of the expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that it is a monstrous ersion 
of the provisions of the Constitution to pry around mountain rivulets 
and sluggish lagoons to ascertain whether they contain a sufficiency of 
water to entitle them toan application of this much-abused clause. I 
fail to see any special virtue in water in such small quantity that it re- 
quires a dam to collect it in sufficient quantity to float a flat-boat, and 
then leave the question in doubt as to whether it was worth adam. I 
believe that water has a special virtue in church ordinances for purposes 
of baptism or immersion. I concede that it has special properties when 
judiciously mixed with the staple product of Kentucky—say in the pro- 
portion of half and half. But I utterly fail to see why there is any- 
thing in the composition of the aqueous fluid that takes it out of the 
category and gives it special properties and attributes of itsown. Jean 
readily understand why the important harbors of the country should be 
fitted for the commerce which comes to them either for refuge or to 
unload the commodities brought there from other countries. I can also 
see, thongh not so readily, that certain rivers which drain a continent, 
or others which flow through many States, should be put in navigable 
order at the public expense. But to prospect around to find a stream 
on which through some pretext a certain amount of the public money 
can be expended is entirely outside of public policy and against the 
general welfare. 


P 


The first step in the process seems to be to discover the water, and 
the next to get an engineer’s report thereon. Now, put a thoroughly 
trained and well-equipped engineer to work to make a report on any 
stream whatever and you may rely npon it that he, with the aid of 
those interested in that particular locality, will make a very readable 
report thereon and demonstrate the entire feasibility and absolute neces- 
sity of the improvement. The problem is not so difficult as it might 
seem, for given a few inches of water measured at the flood, with tim- 
ber fitted for the saw-mill and an undergrowth of scrub suitable for 
hoop poles and barrel staves, and the necessity for the imprevement is 
absolutely and beyond all peradventure clearly demonstrated. 

When you add to all this wealth lying unused for the want of a 
water way to the sea the immense and almost incomprehensible pro- 
duction of eggs and butter, the former of which become addled and 
only fit for hotel use scrambled, and the latter rancid, and all beeause 
of the want of facilities for transportation, the absolute necessity for 
the improvement becomes at once apparent. It seems hard indeed 
that that particular outlying part of creation should any longer be al- 
lowed to pine and languish on account of the niggardly refusal of Con- 
gress to appropriate a few thousand ora few million dollars, The re- 
ports of engineers, which fill several ponderous volumes, are a study 
which will richly repay a close examination on a rainy day at an out- 
lying railroad station in the absence of the weekly newspaper, the 
Shorter Catechism, or Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. 

It is interesting to observe the cautious and extremely prudent man- 
ner in which the adventurous engineer approaches the intricate survey, 
the exactness with which he designates the depths of waterat 8 inches 
at low water which develops into a roaring flood of 4 feet 2} inches 
after a two-weeks rain, and the demonstrable certainty that if this 
superabundance could be held in absolutely water-tight dams and dealt 
out economically the needs of a prostrate commerce could be subserved 
and the waning prospects of the member from the district promoted. 
Commerce in far-off regions could be still further promoted by the 
payment of a liberal subsidy to flatboats and dugouts carrying the 
United States mail. 

I quote a few extracts from an engineer’s report which one could 
scartely believe to be in solid earnest did they not-appear in good com- 
pany among the valuable collection of reports. Speaking of a certain 
river, which shall be nameless lest a full knowledge of its extraordinary 
merits should at once entitle it to a first place among the big rivers 
of the country with a corresponding increase of appropriation, he says: 

Its course is tortuous, as is shown hy the fact that the distance is 54 miles in 
a straight line and 100 miles by the windings of the stream. 

Evidently, Mr. Chairman, therg is nothing mean about that stream; 
it gives good measure as to length, but not running over,“ as will 
appear farther on in the report: 

AE ASD and CECIN oa whieh there hs DOEL ES iow seasone E anger et beta 
few inches of water. 

Could a stronger appeal than this be made to the tender sensibilities 
and sympathetic feelings of this House? Think of it, Mr. Chairman, 
so vast in its beginnings and reduced probably by its own liberality in 
the way of length and by cobble-stones to the low ebb of a few inches 
of water! . 

The approved pro; f improvements has been the removal of 
5 g haah , 3 —— Gatling of narrow sluices. SEER ANS 

We are then told that the principal interests to be served are those of 
lumbering, but also much country produce is carried down in small 
boats. The cost of the improvement is estimated at the insignificant 
sum of $100,000. O great and roaring Kanawha! Oshadeof the mighty 
Kiskiminetas! So small a sum for so great a river! 

In the report on another river the navigation is represented as peine 
“tortuous and dangerous. As it is proposed to deepen the chann 
to two feet it is easy to understand how the navigation of this river on 
foot should be described as dangerous,“ for it is apparent that if any 
one were to attempt to cross it with low-cut overshoes there would be 
serious danger of wet feet, with all the eyils resulting therefrom, even 
to the total wreck of the constitution. Mr. Chairman, the whole busi- 
ness of improving these so-called navigable rivers would seem like a 
huge jest were it not that it has been seriously proposed in this House 
to expend millions of the people’s money on just such projects. 

The key-note to the situation is given by the repeated and ever-re- 
curring attempts to have the appropriations increased in almost every 
instance where the river runs through a member’s own district. Evi- 
dently the idea is that it will be water on his mill, however scarce it 
may be for all purposes of navigation. But, sir, the eyes of the tax- 
payers of the country are well open to the iniquity of this bill. They 
will not submit patiently to such a monstrous perversion of the true 
intent and meaning of that clause of the Constitution authorizing, or 
rather intimating, the right for Congress to spend money Ìn this direc- 
tion. Nor does the evil end with the useless expenditure of large sums 
of the people’s money. 

Aside from the evilsalways resulting from profligate expenditure there 
remains the certainty that sooner or Jater the Treasury of the country 
will be emptied and the pretext afforded for further taxation, and the 
encouragement of monopolies which have already consumed the life- 
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blood of the people. The sword is double-edged and cuts both ways. 
It proposes, in connection with other projects of like character, to ex- 
haust the so-called surplus and to create the necessity for a recurrence 
to war tariff and war taxation, or at the very best to fasten the pres- 
ent incubus firmly upon our shoulders. And this it is proposed to do 
in the name of and in the interest of the laborer. Every measure in- 
volving expenditure is claimed to be chiefly in the line of his interests 
and his prosperity, and to be in opposition to railroad monopoly, and 
the name of the great Architect of the universe has been appealed to 
to prove that the highways created by His hands could neyer be per- 
verted to the base uses of human greed. 

But, sir, though the water ways may be free to all, how long would 
it be before their navigation would fall into the hands of the worst kind 
of monopolists in the shape of navigation ogee with capital large 
enough to relegate to the. back-waters all the flatboats, scows, and 
dugouts in the country. Capital and combination are alike powerful 
on the water as on the Jand, and will make their influence felt. every- 
where, alike in the bowels of the earth as on its surface; on the ‘‘deep 
resounding sea or on the placid bosom of an inland lake, ay, even 
on that poetic dream of the imagination, that Miltonian creation of the 
bard whose ‘‘ eyes in fine frenzy rolling” beheld a Hennepin. You 
can no getaway from their influence. They areall-persuading and all- 

werful, 

When these improvements have been completed, when the dams 
hold every drop of the pes fluid except that which is parsimoni- 
ously dealt out through locks duly made and provided as per plan and 
specification, it is to be supposed that the work is completed and the 
dwellers upon the shores of the loud- ing sea can rest in peace- 
ful content, satisfied that their products can now be shipped to the re- 
motest bounds of the earth. But lay not this flattering unction to 
your souls, River and harbor bills contain aclause for continuing im- 
provements, which means, being interpreted, that when once a work of 
this kind is begun it must be continued ad infini The more money 
that is spent the stronger reason why more should go in the same direc- 
tion. A river once down in the bill for an appropriation is sure to 
make its annual appearance 5 

The gentleman from Missouri in pressing upon the attention of this 
House the superior claims of his special river for a large addition to 
the amount allowed by the committee, Ls wr as in argument the vast 
number of bushels of corn, I think he said 413,000,000, and said that 
at home it brought only 19 cents, while in New York it was selling 
for 40 cents; ed that the difference was paid to railroad companies 
in extortionate freight Land is comparatively cheap-in that 
country, the soil fertile, and the ex of gro a crop so small 
that Eastern farmers, even adding the freight, which the gentleman 
calls extortionate, are no longer able to compete with their Western 
brethren. 

The extortion they claim is on them, and that living near to market 
they are assessed by the railroad ee and compelled to help pay 
the freight of farmers shipping great For instance, the cost 
of shipping a barrel of flour from my which is within 50 miles 
of tide water, is just as high, or I believe a little higher, than it is 
from Chicago, which is 850 miles from the same tide-water point. So 
that, in my opinion, the argument works altogether in the other di- 
rection. The people in my section of the country ought not to be 
asked to help cheapen the freight of their competitors. It is toomuch 
like kissing the rod that scourges them. 

Mr. Chairman, in this as in all other respects, every branch of indus- 
try, whether it be agriculture or manufactures, should stand on itsown 
basis and let the fittestsurvive. In the East proximity to market should 
be an offset to dearness of land and increased cost of cultivation. In 
the West, on the contrary, increased freights are more than made up by 
the cheapness of the land, its unexhausted fertility and other advan- 
tages so apparent that they suggest themselves to every mind, and in 
fact account for the astonishing growth eee and I may add 
in wealth, of that land of Goshen, flowing with milk and honey. Isub- 
mit that the equitable way to reduce the freights is to move a thousand 
or fifteen hun miles nearer to the markets of the world or else to 
wait patiently until they have a marketat home which will surely save 
them the abhorred necessity of paying freight. 

It may be out of place in the discussion of a bill of this character to 
say a good word for the railroads. It has, I think, been too much the 
fashion to hold them up as horrible and terrible monsters of insatiate 
greed, which swallow whole provinces, and, like Smike in Dotheboys 

still cry for more. And yet ouralmost miraculous growth in popu- 

lation and in wealth is duelargely tothem. Villages, towns, and cities 

have sprung up like magic wherever they have extended, and without 

their aid many of the flourishing States now represented on this floor 

would at this day remain almost unknown and their praises unsung or 
ken here. z 


been attempted by nature; or as it has been put on this floor, by an 


to see why the Government for the reasons assigned 
should not also be asked to build railroads and run them free. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, a railroad to every Congressional district 
in the land, with free passes not only to the member but to each and 
every oneofhis happy constituents! But this would be the millennium 
of transportation, and in the mean while we must be content to be be- 
nevolent in spots and streaks and restrict our benevolence to those who, 
as it were, have been sanctified by water. 

The fight between river transportation and railroad is an unequal 
one, and in my opinion sooner or later will end in the victory of the 
latter. The engineer’s estimates and the amount carried in this bill 
indicate that the contest can not be continued for many years at the 
cost and charges of a large portion of the tax-payers of this country 
who have no direct interest in it. The work requires to be constantly 
renewed at an ever-recurring cost, and when it has been completed a 
single spring flood may undo the whole of it and render a new plan, 
new estimates, and renewed discussion here necessary; and so the mat- 
ter goes on ad infinitum. p 

As already stated, I am not opposed to the expenditure of a reason- 
able amount of money in the direction indicated in this bill, but not 
a cent should go with my consent to rivers which are so only in name, 
and whose improvement serves only limited and local interests. Neither 
am I willing to — vast sums — and they are vast when compared 
with the results which have been thus far attained—on uncertain im- 
provements, whose merit can not be demonstrated by any actual and 
practical results. The problem of the improvement of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi is one of the most uncertain, least understood, and most prob- 
lematical of any on this bill The experiment is costly in the extreme, 
and the results so uncertain that a return for the money invested in 
this is about as improbable as it would be to cast it into the rushing 
flood, and then to dredge for its recovery from the source to the mouth 
of the great river. = 

Before I close, Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat so plainly that it can 
not be misunderstood, that I do not object to the improvement of rivers 
whose claims to recognition as national water ways are, and have been 
for years, fully recognized. But even in the improvement of these we 
should ‘‘hastenslowly’’ on well-matured plans cautiously tested at every 
step. In short, we should act precisely like every prudent business 
man does in the enterprises in which he embarks his own funds. We 
should ascertain what itis that we desire toaccomplish, what its cost, 
and see well to it that we are not drawn unconsciously into expenditure 
undreamed of at the start. Let us not follow in the footsteps of the 
well-intentioned spendthrift who, having an inherited income to spend, 
proceeds to scatter it lavishly among all who ask a share of his patri- 
3 He may every now and then help the meritorious, but the bulk 
of his estate will be yielded to the clamorous importunity of the un- 
deserving. 

I do not entertain a doubt but that the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors have given this bill their closest scrutiny and that they have kept 
out of it everything that in their opinion should have no place in it. 
Butithas nevertheless grown to the vast sum of fifteen millions or more. 
If that large amount were expended in strictest accordance with the 
requirements of the bill I very much doubt whether river navigation 
would be largely benefited thereby. The mistake is in endeavoring to 
do too much in the attempt to comply with the idea prevalent here, and 
frequently hinted at on floor, that the amount carried by the bill 
should be divided as evenly as possible among the different sections and 
States. 

This is a grave error, impossible to be practically carried out. That 
theory of expenditure would be a serious hardship to those districts 
which, while they may be required to pay their share of the cost, 
have not a sufficiency of water within their borders to entitle them to 
the benediction of the committee and a place on the bill. Mr, Chair- 
man, after many days of tedious debate we reached on Friday evening 
a portion of the bill in which I, for one, thought there would be plain 
sailing to the end of the voyage and our deferred dinners. No hidden 
rocks nor treacherous quicksands, no caving levees nor dangerous snags 
were longer to be dreaded or avoided by amendments. Mistaken con- 
fidence! 

That portion of the bill simply requested the Secretary of War, in 
the exercise of his own discretion, to have certain rivers surveyed, and 
these seemed to be pretty evenly divided among various States. While 
I suppose everybody felt assured that the good judgment of the Secre- 
tary would induce him to let the most of them severely alone, and 
without the advertisement of an engineer’s report, yet still a flood of 
amendments straightway poured in upon the exhausted clerk. It was 

ro to add to the list, among many others, Cassity Bayou,” 

‘Noxubee River,” to ‘‘ ascertain whether it could be made continu- 
ously navigable by a system of locks and dams.” This last was amended 
by inserting after the word dam“ or otherwise. 

This last amendment, Mr. Chairman, seems to me to open a wide 
field for speculation. If a dam will not do the business and close it up 
satisfactorily, then what will be the potency of the otherwise?“ 
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Will it be constitutional and will it be in strict compliance with the 
requirements of the Christian religion? These numerous amendments 
so freely offered and so readily accepted reminded me forcibly of com- 
mencement day at a school which I attended in my youth. On that 
eventful day premiums were pretty lavishly distributed. We had first 
premiums and second premiums and premiums ez , which were 
neither first nor second, but had the merit of including a good many 
boys in its comprehensive grade. In addition we had what was termed 
‘honorable mention.“ This last grade included about all the boys 
in the school not otherwise provided for.” When well-mouthed and 
ore rotundo it sounded well and pleased the anxious parents and inter- 
ested friends. This is, I suppose, pretty much the state of the case 
with respect to some of these forlorn rivers with the hard names. They 
come in for ‘honorable mention,” and their names on the bill will 
please the people who dwell upon their banks. 

It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that during these remarks I have 
not referred to statistics nor quoted figures, nor asked to have them 
published in the Recorp. There was a period in my life when I, too, 
thought that figures could not lie, and when I had an immense respect 
for statistics. But one of the reports issued by the Reading Railroad 
Company (previous to its becoming insolvent and going into the hands 
of a receiver), utterly and forever destroyed my faith in that kind of 
mathematics which goes to thé making of areport. Sir, they area 
delusion and asnare for unwary feet. Nothing can be made to lie like 
figures when ingeniously handed. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, claim the sole merit of this discovery. The 
unreliability of balance sheets was discovered years ago by a Scotch 
merchant, whose confidential book-keeper led him into unwarranted 
expenditure by simply adding the year of our Lord to the credit side 
of the year’s accounts. There may, however, be an honest difference 
of opinion as to the value of statistics and books of estimates and 
reports,“ and recognizing the possibility of this, I with the kindest 
motives, but with great misgivings as to the effect on their mental!and 
physical health, respectfully refer the members of this committee to 
the statistics as printed in the RECORD during the progress of this de- 
bate, and I advise them in the language of Captain Cuttle, ‘‘ when 
found to turn down the page and make a note of it.” 

The exceeding gravity of that subject might seem to demand a more 
ponderous treatment than I have thought proper to accord it. Un- 
doubtedly, sir, it is a weighty and exceedingly difficult problem—one 
concerning which a great diversity of opinion exists at present and the 
difference will become greater from. year to year in exact propanion ag 
the scope of the bill is attempted to be widened and its provisions en- 
larged. The other purposes“ of the bill may mean a crevasse, small 
in its beginning, but ever widening until a river pours through in a 
flood and devastates the country. Let it be our effort to close these 
dangerous and wasteful openings in the levees which have been erected 
for our protection, and let us substitute for them flood-gates, if you 
will, which will be controlled by the needs of commerce and regulated 
by the necessities of the people. i 
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or 


HON. PRESLEY T. GLASS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 15, 1886. 


On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. GLASS said: 5 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Fifteen millions of dollars is a large sum to be ap- 
propriated for the improvement of our rivers and harbors. Yet when 
it is considered that there was no appropriation made for this purpose 
by the Forty-eighth Congress, and this is an appropriation for two years, 
it will appear to be quite reasonable. Production, distribution, and ex- 
change are the three great economic questions that address themselves 
to us as legislators, and we should meet them in a broad and liberal 
spirit. No parsimonious policy will ever secure to us the highest de- 
velopment of our industrial pursuits. Of all the world’s great arteries 
of commerce none bear upon their bosom a tonnage equal to that car- 
ried upon the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The navigable. streams of this system of rivers have a mileage ot 
15,640, there being forty-three that have been declared navigable, 
draining twenty-one States and Territories, and the twenty-one States 
and Territories contain 51 per cent. of the nation’s area, and 58 per 
cent. of the population—the most productive country of equal area on 
the face of the globe. And it is to this great valley of unsurpassed fer- 
tility that the country must look in all time to come for its meats, its 


breadstuffs, and its clothing. It is the duty of our Government totake 


‘hold of these great thoroughfares provided by nature, and so utilize 


and improve them as to put them in the best condition for the safe and 
cheap transportation of the products of the country to market, espe- 
cially the farm products, that are always bulky and heavy in proportion 
to their value. Much the larger portion of these farm products must 
have cheap transportation, or their values will be consumed in the 

it takes to get them to the market. They are compelled to 
seek distant markets, and furnish more than 75 percent. of our foreign 
exports. How important, then, that they should have cheap outlets 
to the ocean. 

The jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi have already proved asuc- 
cess, and constitute the grandest achievement of hydraulic engineering 
of this age. Prior to their construction there had passed out through 
the mouths of the Mississippi River about 4,400,000 bushels of wheat. 
Since that time there have gone out more than 48,700,000 bushels. 
Continue this and other proper improvements all the way to Cairo and 
along the forty-three tributaries, giving to the farmers and manufacturers 
and miners the free navigation to the Gulf, and when in the course of 
time the isthmus shall be canalled by private enterprise, the Gulf will 
become the western Mediterranean and the commerce of the world 
will be focused uponit. Andas commerce uponthe ocean had its birth 
upon the ancient Mediterranean, it is destined to reach its highest de- 
velopment and greatest magnitude in this our western Mediterranean. 

Inyention, discovery, and the developments of science have directed 
the attention of the world to our progress and rapid accumulation of 
wealth. And the time is net far distant when the commerce of the 
world will pass through the Gulf of Mexico and be distributed from 


that point to every civilized quarter of the globe. When Vasco Da Gama 


discovered a new route from the Mediterranean to the East, by way of 
the paths of the ocean, he revolutionized the trade and commerce of 
the East and concentrated commerce upon the Mediterranean; and so 
will the commerce, not of the East alone but of the world, be centered 
in the Gulf when Eads and De Lesseps shall have triumphed over nat- 
ure’s obstacles and united the two oceans by rail and water. The teas, 
the spices, and the silks of the far East, and the fabrics of the shop and 
the loom of Europe will be brought to the cities now around the Gulf 
and those that will spring up hereafter, to be exchanged for the cotton, 
cereals, and meats, as well as the manufactured fabrics of our country, 
and also the cabinet and dyewoods and tropical fruits of Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. Then we will enjoy real prosperity, and dic- 
tate the financial and commercial policies of the world. 

Hence I say improve our Western water ways, and more especially 
the Mississippi, in order that this happy event may be hastened. The 
amount asked for is not large when we consider that the Government 
is collecting from the people daily in the way of taxes a million and a 

uarter of dollars. These taxes can be applied to no better purpose 
than to improve and increase the facilities for transporting the products 
of the country to the markets of the world. 
The Mississippi River washes the western border of the district 
which I have the honor to represent on this floor, and the work done 
on the Plum Point reach is on the border of the county in which I 
reside. And I know from personal inspection and observation that the 
navigation at this reach has been very greatly improved. During the 
low-water season, in the summer and autumn, prior to the beginning 
of the work, it was not at all unusual to see one or more steamboats 
hard aground on the bars, there being scant 6 feet of water across them. 

Often these boats would remain stuck on the bars for days at a time, 
with the water spread over the surface a mile and a half in width. Since 
the contraction and revetment work has been in an advanced state of 
p . There has been no boat aground at that place that has kept 
in the channel, the water being from 10 to 12 feet in depth across the 
bars all the year round. The expenditures, though large, have been in 
the interest of commerce, and will bring in tenfold greater returns to the 
people than thé work will cost to complete it, and it gives every promise 
of being entirely successful. 

I give an extract from an address made at Saint Louis by Hon. R. 
S. Taylor, of Indiana, a member of the Mississippi River Commission, 
who made personal inspection of the work at Plum Point: 


* 

Plum Point reach is 20 miles long, and in some parts nearly 2 miles wide. It 
embraces eleven bars, some of them, heretofore, among the worst on the river ; 
it contains five chutes, which are to be closed, varying from 600 to 3,400 feet in 
width. Its complete improvement will uire the revetment of six caving 
banks, of which the shortest is half a mile and the longest 4 miles in length. 

Permeable dikes have been-constructed across four of the chutes to be closed, 
No workhas been done on the fifth, known as Yankee Bar Chute, because it is 
hoped that the influence of the works above it will suffice to close it. The ef- 
fect produced by these structures has exceeded all anticipations. The quantity 
of earth which been deposited by means of them is enormous. The deep- 
est fill in any one place is 30 vertical feet. 

In Elmot Chute there has been an average fill of 6} feet distributed over an area 


there was a 12-foot channel throughout the season. If ise & 
been a 
raced from New Orleans to Cairo in dead low water. 


could have 
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DIAGRAM AND EXPLANATION 


SUBMITTED BY 


HON. A. J. WARNER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coin- 
age of silver, and fof other purposes— 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask leave to insert in the RECORD a diagram show- 
ing the variation in value of gold and silver as compared with commodi- 
ties, prepared by Mr. E. D. Stark, of Cleveland, Ohio, with a brief ex- 
plauatory statement. 
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Tio PE BAIER pro iempore. Without objection the leave will be 
grant 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If from two vessels at sea, A and B, ob- 
servations were taken, first from A on B, which showed that B was 
drifting eastward, and then from B on A which showed that A was 
drifting westward it would be necessary in order to determine which 
vessel had moved or whether both had not changed positions to refer 
to some object relatively fixed, or to the stars. So in the following 
diagram two hundred commodities in the proportions in which they 
enter into consumption per capita are taken as such standard. Tested 
by this, the best possible standard, it appears that both metals have 
changed, that both since 1876 have risen above the level of 1860, but 
that gold has risen much more than silver. Tested by this scale silver 
bullion has not fallen, but since 1883 has risen 124 per cent. above the 
price-level of commodities for 1860. This diagram has been carefully 
prepared by a close and accurate student of the subject, and is worthy 
of careful study, 


EMA 
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This diagram has been constructed for the purpose of showing graphically 
what has been the behavior of each of the three kinds of standards of money in 
use for the last twenty-five years, as toeach other but more especially as to com- 


R pres an this point there is perfect unanimity, iana 
says we want a stan that has stability and uniformity in ne. By that 
meant that a definite weight or quantity of the metal adopted as the mon 
unit shall have approximately the same value Soeh long and shall 
not be apt to take on sudden and violent yee gd of value. is money unit 
must buy, not indeed the same quantity of product—that would make it 
impossible for commodities to Met f among themseves—but that in the large ag- 

te of all commodities it should buy about the same one year with another, 
bat is what is meant by stability in ue. 

In order to make a careful comparison we need a ay, unit made up of 
representative articles used in every-day life, The heavy media line in the cut 

ed constant quantities of products represents sucha com te or aggre- 
gate unit. It is composed of two hundred leading products, such as wheat and 
all the other grains, fruits, potatoes, and garden products; hog products, as mess 
pork, bacon, ham, lard, &c.; fand mutton, ditto, and dairy prod ucts; the differ- 
ent metals; over fifty chemicals; leather, lumber, glass, paper, the material of 
all textile fabrics, rubber, turpentine, &. By the census of 1880 it appears that 
in all its various modes of consumption thirteen and a half bushels of corn were 
consumed to each inhabitant of the country; accordingly that quantity of corn 
is put into our commodity unit. One-forticth of a pound of gum arabic per 
capita was ; 80 much of that, therefore, goes into it, and so on for each of 
the two hundred articles. They all go in in proportion to their actual consump- 
tion for that year. This aggregate is now reduced down to such a size, pre- 
serving all the time the proportions above described, as will be equivalent to 
some definite sum of money, say $100, according to the prices of 1860, Theaver- 
age prices of the year 1860 are taken as our standard of comparison; that is, the 
value—the purchasing power ofa dollar; gold then is assumed as par. We 
have thus a commodity unit of the value of $100 in 1860, and the yarying money 
equivalent of that afterward will indicate the varying value of our money at 
the successive periods embraced in our table—from 1860 to 1886. 

It should be carefully noted and remembered that the 100 line is an aggregate 
of commodities that was worth $100 in 1860, and that its constancy is not in its 
1 value, but it is constant as a quantity of the two hundred things appor- 
tioned as described. Where the heavy line, Which represents currency, crosses 
the medium line, as in 1876-'80-’81-'82, it means the current prices of 1860 were 
recovered; where the dotted line crosses it, the dotted line being gold, it means 
$100 in gold would buy the same of commodities it would in 1860, 


The prices of 1860 are taken as being normal, and if anything below the aver- 
age of the p ten years, and prices were undistur by novelties in 
money legislation. e eccentricities of both coin and 


per during the war in- 
volve elements foreign to the discussion and are therefore omitted. 

Commencing with November 1, 1865, $174.77 in paper (greenbacks) was re- 

uired to buy our commodity unit which makes the value of the greenback 

ollar .54 of the par of 1860. Gold at that date had fallen from its war price 
down to $1.46, so that $119.81 in gold would have bought the unit, making gold 
„. In May, 1866, $167.60 in paper and 8129.04 in gold would buy the unit, mak- 
— their values respectively .60 and . 84. In 1867 the mean annual price of the 
unit was $189 in currency and $136 in gold—.54 and .74. In 1868, the year of 
highest prices. paper went to .51 and gold to .716, their mean value for that 
For 1869- 70-71, the mean annual value of paper and gold are indicated 
n . From November, 1871, on, the prices are indicated as of speci- 
fied dates and not yearly averages, The gold line is lost in the currency line 
in 1878, by greenbacks coming to par. 

It is thus made plain to the eye that the value in commodities of our dollar of 
account in 1 averaged .51 and became, in 1878, $1.29 and in August, 1885, $1.34 
as compared with $I in 1860. There is in this showing no legerdemain, no select- 
ing, tinkering, or distorting of facts to make a case. On the contrary a little re- 
flection upon the constitution of our unit will reveal that the fall of prices (rise 
of money) is, in fact, minified for the reason that agricultural product and raw 
material have the controlling weight. A locomotive engine, a printing press, 
and asewing-machine are quite different things from twenty-five years 
ago, and if increase of efficiency is taken into account, they would show a greater 
fall than has occurred in the great staples, Or eects ucts of these great im- 

lements, transportation rates, newspapers, and books, and needle-work could 
counted in and improved quality as well as quantity estimated, a still greater 
increase in the producing power of money would beshown. It is in implements 
ofindustry, especially those that contribute to the elegancies and luxuries, where 
the greatest fall has occurred, but they can not conveniently be wrought into the 
unit we want, We must have products that are about the same in quality as of 
old, and they must therefore be raw material. 

Of course the diagram is constructed so as to throw the value change upon 
money and not on commodities. This is contrary to the familiar way of treat- 
ing value change. 


Yellow-Fever Investigation. 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 3, 1886, 


On the bill (H, ee, providing for the apponit of a commission to inves- 
ti the truth of alleged discoveries of the specific cause of yellow fever and 
of a method of preventing that d by inoculation, and to obtain all infor- 
mation possible as to the cause and prevention of that disease. 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No question more nearly concerns the commerce of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf cities and the Lower Mississippi Valley 
than the prevention of the yellow-fever scourge. Hence, under the 
**commercial clause,” as it is called, of the Constitution we find abun- 
dant warrant in the fandamental law of our land for the appropriation: 
contemplated by this bill. 

If there are reasonable grounds for believing that the investigation 
will tend to the development and establishment of truth in the great 


field of public health, then this measure is one demanded by every con- 
sideration of public good. ` 

The originator of the idea of this investigation is Dr. Joseph Holt, 
president of the State board of health of Louisiana. His views and 
plans relative to seme have been adopted by the American Public Health 
Association and by medical associations and authorities all over the 
country. 

Tho most eminent medical officers of the Government, such as Sur- 
geon-General Hamilton, Drs. Billings and Sternberg, and others, ap- 
peared with Dr. Holt before the committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress indorsing the reported discoveries of Drs. Freire and Carmona to 
the extent at least of joining Dr. Holt in asking the creation of a com- 
mission to investigate the subject. 

If it be true that this discovery of the prevention of the fever has 
been made, it marks a great advance in medical science—ay, in civil- 
ization and p —and ranks by the side of the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood by Harvey, and the great discovery by Jenner of 
the prevention of small-pox by the process of inoculation. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1770 the most dreadful malady afflicting the hu- 
man race was small-pox. It had been growing apace for decades, num- 
bering its victims by tens of thousands, and bid fair to depopulate the 
most favored portions of the world. Like a great, gloomy pall, preg- 
nant with suffering and death, it hung over the human race threaten- 
ing its destruction. : 

the providence of God, Jenner appeared upon the scene; and his 
genius conceived the idea, and his patience and industry worked out 
the details of the great discovery of inoculation, with which his name 
is linked and before which the gaunt specter of pestilence fled in dis- 
may. 

From a great plague, upas-like, fatally destructive to all within the 
radius of its sphere, and aggressive and virulent in its malign p 
small-pox, throttled by the preventive measures of medical scien 
became comparatively a harmless disease, easily handled and stam 
out by Ps oe care and attention. 7 

Mr. rman, the diseases to-day upon the earth the most dreaded, 
the most destructive of human life, are yellow fever and cholera. 
They are twin scourges, compassing the death annually of thousands of 
human beings, and against whose encroachments and attacks the best 
medical skill of the world has proved unavailing. They have become 
the pestsof the race. No antidote for their attacks has been found, and 
unless Freire, in Brazil, and Carmona, in Mexico, as yellow 
fever, have solved the problem, no process of prevention yet been 
discovered. 

It is natural, sir, that those 3 the world who live in the 
regions of country which constitute the habitat of yellow fever should 
be looking with hopeful anticipation to the tidings of success which 
come up to us from those countries of the South. Many millions of our 
own countrymen live within the belt liable to visitations of yellow 
fever, and oft-recurring epidemics have but too forcibly recalled the 
fact to the attention of the American mind. 

Yellow fever has prevailed periodically to a terrible extent at points 
on our Southern seaboard, and has even, at intervals, penetrated the 
interior, spreading over the entire country south of the Ohio. These 
ravages have done incredible injury. Commerce has been paralyzed, 
hundreds of thousands of lives destroyed, values depressed, and suffer- 
ing and misery beyond all computation entailed. 

One single yellow-fever epidemic alone—that of 1878 in New Or- 
leans—cost that city, it is estimated, eleven and a half millions of dol- 
lars. 

Great epidemics, it has been said, like that of 1878, ramify far be- 
yond the areas of the disease itself. The derangement of business over 
such vast districts inevitably affect the rest. The commercial cur- 
rents can not be checked at one point without injury and disaster fol- 
lowing at others. 5 

The prospect, therefore, of discovering a preventive of yellow fever 
at Galveston, New Orleans, Memphis, Charleston, Mobile, Savannah, 
Pensacola, Vicksburg, and Shreveport is interesting and important to 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, and Chicago. Epidemics 
which destroy the market can not fail to prostrate the sources of supply. 

The investigation provided for in this bill 


Says a recent writer— 
offers a hope, and a brilliant one, of putting into the hands of our people the 
means of self-protection. The plan offers the possible emancipation of the 
American people from the dominion of a ence which has cost tens of thou- 
sands of human lives and hundreds of millions of dollars, 

The experiments and methods of Freire and Carmona attack the yel- 
low-fever problem in a direction heretofore untried, but in line with in- 
oculation and vaccination against small-pox and Pasteur’s method for 
protection againsthydrophobia. These discoveries have challenged the 
attention of the enlightened medical world. Itis better to prevent dis- 
ease than to cure it. That medical man is greater, who, like Jenner, 
points out to his fellow-man the way to immunity from contagious dis- 
ease, than the one whose skill cures thousands upon whom the disease 
has fastened. 

The Brazilian and Mexican Governments have given to the discov- 
eries of Freire and Carmona the sanction of their indorsement. 


By this bill Congress is asked to create and equip a scientific com- 
mission for the investigation of these discoveries and for the explora- 
tion of the sources of yellow fever contagion. As some one has stated 
it, ‘‘itis proposed to lighten up the hidden, germinating recesses of 
pestilence with the torch of scientific inquiry, and to stifle the potent 
poison in the nursery of its engendering beds,” 

I submit, sir, it is entirely proper and legitimate for the Government 
to engage in this work. Did not the German Government send Dr. Koch 
to India to study the cause of cholera? 

Has not the British Government also set on foot investigations into 
the origin of cholera? 

In our own country, sir, you will recall that in 1814 Congress appro- 
priated $320,000 to enable Robert Fulton to construct, test, try, prove, 
and complete the first warsteamboat that wasever launched, and thereby 
8 ized and encouraged, and brought to the attention of the people 
the great worth and measureless value of the use of steam.“ 

It JEV 
to enable Morse to test, prove, and perfect the first line of electric tele- 
graph that was ever built. 

Why not now equip a commission to investigate a subject which in- 
volves the social, industrial, and commercial p. ity of an immense 
ie itory embracing some of the fairest and richest portions of the 

nion? 

If this reported discovery be true, we can not get hold of it too soon. 
We can not be too swift to ascertain it, to know what it is, to learn its 
principles, eee and methods, and apply them to the amelioration 
of the condition of our own people by giving them immunity against 
liability to the attacks of this dreaded yellow scourge. 

If a foreign human foe were to invade our country millions would be 
freely spent with patriotic zeal to repel his attacks. Can not we spend 
a few thousand to prevent the invasion of this enemy disease? One of 
the most distinguished of living Americans, now residing in dignified re- 
tirement on the beautiful banks of the Hadson, in a letter to the emi- 
nent gentleman who fills the chair of this House, some months since 
called attention to our great need of coast defenses and urged large ap- 
propriations by this Congress for that purpose. Out of the millions 
which might be well spent in this direction can not a few thousand be 

to test the merits of an discovery, which, if true, is a 
great boon to the human race and a long stride in the progress of civil- 
ization ? 

I believe so, sir, and hence give to this bill my cordial support. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND N. MORRILL, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


i Wednesday, April 28, 1886. 
The House being in Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 


having under co ration the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for r purposes— 


Mr. MORRILL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to occupy the brief time allowed to me in 
speaking in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dockery]. His amendment proposes to increase the 
amountappropriated for theimprovementof the Missouri River $120,000, 
and to expend this amount in improving the river and protecting the 
banks at Saint Ji h, Fort Leavenworth, and Kansas City the sum of 
$40,000 at each point. I have only time to give briefly some urgent 
reasons why the improvement should be made and made at once at Fort 
Leavenworth. 

‘The Government years ago set apart a large reservation at this point 
for a military post, and has since expended large sums of money in im- 
proving it for military p until now it is the largest and most im- 
portant postin the whole country. It will doubtless continue to be the 
center for all military operations of the West. Millions of dollars have 
already been expended there, and large annual appropriations are made 
to continue the improvements already made and to inaugurate new 
ones. The Missouri River runs through this reservation, the fort hav- 
ing been established on a beautiful and commanding eminence on the 
west bank, secure from any possible encroachments of the river. On 
the eastern bank the river has for years been making serious inroads, 
having in the past twenty years cut away more than half a mile of the 
reservation lying in Missouri. It now threatens, unless immediate 

a eE eager ee ae to cut a new channel. 
this is done the width of the river will be largely increased, the 
depth of water will be correspondingly lessened, and it will at some fut- 
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ure time require a much larger outlay tosecure the river within reason- 
able limits. The expenditure of the sum asked for now if made at once 
would accomplish more in improving the navigation of the river than 
five times the amount would a few years hence when the new channel 
ismade. It seems inevitable, judging from the 1 . encroachment the 
river has made the past year, that this result will soon follow. If it 
does follow the interests of the Government will suffer materially. A 
large amount of land owned by the Government will be destroyed and 
the valuable improvements at the fort will be left more than a mile 
from the main channel of the river. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Does not the gentleman think the Missouri River 
Commission can be depended upon to expend that money properly ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Judging the action of that commission for the fut- 
ure from its policy and action in the past I see little to hope for in that 
direction. For some reason, perhaps from the fact that the appropriations 
for that river have always been inadequate to carry on the work as it 
should be done, and perhaps partly from the pressure brought to bear 
upon the commission for similar expenditures at many other points, 
they have refused to deviate from their policy of confining all expendi- 
tures to the lower portion of the river. 

Mr. GIBSON. milk in that cocoanutis the railroad bridge there. 
` Mr. MORRILL. The engineer at Fort Leavenworth has, under the 
direction of General Miles, who until recently has been in command of 
that post, prepared an accurate and quite elaborate map showing the 
full reservation and the course of the river through it, and the changes 
in the channel since 1839, The commanding officer at the post recom- 
mends that this work be done with the least possibledelay. This rec- 
ommendation is heartily indorsed by Major-General Schofield, com- 
manding the Department of the Missouri, and warmly approved by the 
present able Secretary of War, who a few months since made a personal 
inspection of the river at this point. 

No prudent business man with the large interests at stake which the 
Government has would hesitate for a moment to make the improve- 
ments asked for. While it would confine the channel to its present 
limit and thus be a valuable improvement to the navigation of the river, 
it would at the same time protect the Government property from seri- 
ous and lasting injury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I ask unanimous consent to have the accom- 
panying documents and map printed in the RECORD. 

No objection being made, it was accordingly ordered. 

The papers are as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, April 5, 1886. 


dge now 
ity ofthe military Sopot, 


upon these facilities, 

The commanding general of the Department of the Missouri pow tose eee 
mends that a sufficient appropriation be made to meet the necessities of this case, 
and his recommendation is concurred in by this ent. 

It may be added that a communication, on the same subject, was transmitted 
to the House of Representatives on the 9th ultimo. 

WM. C. ENDICOTT, Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
Orricr OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., February 11, 1886, 
Sim: In accordance with verbal instructions from the department commander 
I have the honor to forward herewith a map showing the encroachments of the 
Missouri River opposite Fort Leavenworth, Kans., since 1839, with the follow- 
ing brief rt on the same, 
he map been compiled from data on file in this office, The latest survey 
having been made in F. , 1885, under the direction of Capt. J. E. Greer, 
Ordnance Department, acting engineer officer, prac’ y represents the posi- 
tion of the channel as it at present exists. 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company have riprapped 
something over 1,300 feet of the bank most threatened, to protect their road- 


The main road to Weston has been cut off and now follows the railroad to 
Beverly Station as shown on the map. The west bank opposite the encroach- 
ments as shown in 1839 is still practically the west bank proper of the river, 
while between it and the 1 channel extensive sand flats, interspersed 
with sloughs and lakes, exist, 

These flats are ordinarily uncovered, but Serine: the periodical rises they are 
submerged, the river then running full between its banks proper. 

Owing to the tion of Duck e, immediately south of the greatest en- 
croachment and the low dividing ground between it and the present channel, 
a rise by no means improbable would be attended by serious consequences, 


Ve ur obedient servant, 
85 ** : H. L. RIPLEY. 


First Lieutenant Twenty-fourth Infantry, Acting Engincer Oficer, 
The ASSISTANT ADJUTANT GENERAL, : 
Department of the Missouri, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
[First indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., March 16, 1886. 
tfully forwarded through Headquarters, Division of the Missouri, to 
the Adjutant-General of the Army. 
In view of the very great interest the Government has in retaining the Mis- 
souri River in its present or original channel, I recommend that this matter may 
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MAP 
SHOWING THE 


ENCROACHMENTS 
OF THE 


MISSOURI RIVER 
_OPPOSITE 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, KAN., 
FROM 1839 TO 1885. 
Prepared under the direction of 
ist Lieut. H. L. RIPLEY, 2ith Infantry, 
Acting Chief Engineer, Dep't Mo. 8 
February, 1886. 
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be laid before the Committee on River and Harbor Improvements during the 


Th tility at the depots and garrison of infan artill d 

e u 0 m ani n g ery, and cav- 
de ent headq: school of 5 and lil located 
n 


ven worth 7 — ly upo: 
now spanning its waters. Should the river force its vot through an old 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 
Leavenworth, Kans., February 11, 1886. 
Sır: In accordance with verbal instructions from the department commander, 
I have the honor to forward herewith a map showing the encroachments of the 
Missouri River, opposite Fort Leavenworth, Kans., since 1839, with the follow- 
ing aioe rt on the same: 


e map been compiled from data on file in this office. The latest survey 
having been made in February, 1585, under direction of Capt. J. E. Greer, 
cally represents the 


some’ 
The road to Weston has been cut off and now follows the railroad to 
Beverly Station, as shown on the map. 
The west bank opposite the encroachments as shown in 1839, is still y 
the west bank proper of the river, while between it and the nt ex- 
tensive sand flats, interspersed with sloughs and lakes, These flats are 


5 
KS 


— 
faa: 


— 


ordinarily uncovered, but Guring ag a rises they are submerged, the 
n roper. i 
Owing to the position of Duck Lake, immediately south of the greatest en- 
t and the low e pga between it and the present channel, a 
rise by no means im; wo = — by serious consequences. 
ery respecti: ur obedient serva: 
<4 ins me H. L. RIPLEY, 
First Lieutenant Twenty-fourth Infantry, Acting Engineer Oficer. 
The ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
Department of the Missouri, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
[First indorsement.] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., March 16, 1886. 
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changed, anda great slough of 3 water be leſt near this military post aud 
garrison, the present drainage and sewerage system would be destroyed, 
I earnestly recommend that a sufficient s] appropriation be made to meet 
the necessities of this 
LSON A. MILES, 


NE 
Brigadicr-General!, Commanding. 


case, 


CHIEF ENGINEER OF Tir DIVISION. 


[Third indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
Engineer's Office, Chicago, IU., March 22, 1986. 
Respectfully returned to the adjutant-general Division of the Missouri, with 
the suggestion that this matter be referred, though the proper channels, to the 
Missouri River Commission, which by law is changed with all works of im- 
provement affecting the navigation of the Missouri River. 
In the o of that commission there are numerous maps and data relating 


to this very point. 
THOS. H. HANDBURY, 
Major Corps of Engineers, U. f. A., Engineer Officer, Division of Missouri. 
[Fourth indorsement.] | 
HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
Chicago, March 23, 1886, 
Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 
This is a very important matter and deserves gripes CES 


IELD, 
Major-General, Commanding. 

LEAVENWORTH BOARD or TRADE Rooms, 
Leavenworth, Kans., March 18, 1885. 


Dran Sin: At a meeting of our board of trade to-day, the great importance of 
securing the necessary appropriation for the protection of the Missouri River 
bank at Fort Leavenworth was discussed. 

We were requested by the board to call your attention to this matter, and to 
say that unless prompt action is taken to prevent the further erosion of the 
banks a new channel will be forced thro: the reservation on the east side of 
the river. This new channel would of course ‘be east of the present railroad 
bridge at Fort Leavenworth, and would cut off the communication between Fort 
Leavenworth and the roads on the east side of the river, and would deprive the 
post and possibly the city of Leavenworth of whatever advantage they may now 
enjoy by a location on river bank. Our people fully appreciate your earnest 
geal in this behalf, and most cordially desire to stay up your hands in this good 
begun work, and earnestly hope and trust you will succeed the present session, 

Very truly yours, 105 


WELL. 
President Leavenworth Board of Trade. 
H. MILES MOORE, 
: Secretary Leavenworth Board of Trade. 
Ilon. E. N. MORRILL, 3 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, May 4, 1886. 


In concluding the debate on the amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to the fice Appropriation bill (H. R. 5887) providing for ocean mail— 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The theory upon which the committee acted in re- 
porting this amendment, I think I can safely say, was not that it was 
a subsidy according to any p use of that term, but that it was 
applying to the transportation of the foreign mails of the United States 
precisely the same rule of compensation and the same rule of pro- 
cedure as is now applied as it has been for years to the rtation 
of the inland mails of the United States. A great deal has been said 
about the fact that there is to be no competition, and I presume that 
in many of the cases and perhaps in most of the cases in which we 
shall rt our foreign mails by means of American steamships 
there will be no competition; but neither is there competition in the 
railroad carriage of the inland mails of the United States. Neither is 
there competition on most of the steamboat lines by which the mails 
are carried on the inland waters of the United States. The Govern- 
ment in other words in regard to transportation of this kind fixes what 
is a fair compensation and pays it without requiring competition. 

I call the attention of the Senate to section 4002 of the Revised Stat- 


Thatthe pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the lowing rates, namely: 

in s per day of 200 

nds, $50 ; 500 pounds, $75; 1,000 pounds, $100; 1,500 pounds, $125; 2,000 pounds, 

Riso: 3.500 pounds, $175; 5,000 ý „ and $25 additional for every addi- 
tional 2, the average weight to be ascertained, in every case— 


000 pounds, 
according to the plan named in the succeeding portion of the sec- 


tion. Under the practice of the Post-Office Department the lowest price 
paid to any railroad now is forty-two dollars and a half a mile per an- 
num, no matter how small an amount of mail is carried, the rates hay- 


ing been reduced somewhat by a succeeding statute. The price that 
is paid for carrying on the smaller routes has no relation whatever to 
the postage received on the mail carried. There is ar eropa ad sought 
to be instituted between the amount paid to the rai company and 
the amount received by the Government. In pointof fact, on all these 
routes which carry 200 pounds of mail or less the amount received by 
the railroad company is in excess of the entire receipts of the Govern- 
ment as postage on the mail thus carried. 

When we come to deal with the carriage on railroads like the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central, which carry the great mails leav- 
ing the city of New York, we pay only one-half for 4 2,000 
pounds what we pay for carrying 200 pounds or less on the smaller 
roads. In other words, where the carriage is very large, and where a 
very large carriage at a small rate of pay can be made profitable to the 
railroad company, the Government reduces the rate; but when it is 
dealing with the railroads in the interior portion of thé country, where 
the carriage is small, it fixes a price totally different without reference 
to the weight or value of the mail carried. It is fixed at a rate deemed 
fair, and it is fixed without competition. The question of competition 
has never entered into the relations of the United States to the railroads 
in reference to the carriage of the mails. 

The carriage of the mails upon the inland waters of the country, in- 
cluding the coast-line service, as the Senator from Iowa reminds me, 
is almost wholly without competition. Itis a service, too, which car- 
ries very little mail andat avery highfigure. This service costsnearly 
$600,000 per annum, and is paid for at the least price attainable. No 
doubt the form of bidding is gone through with, but in a majority of 
cases only one person bids, for on most of the rivers not more than one 
suitable steamer runs. Practically no element of competition enters 
into this service, and the cost of it is out of all proportion to the revenue 
it yields. It is far more a subsidized service than the foreign-mail 
service will be in case this amendment is enacted into law. 

Now, we seek to apply precisely this same rule to the carriage of 
mails between the United States ports and foreign ports. As the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] well said yesterday, the law itself 
recognizes a distinction already, and always has made a distinction in 
favor of American steamships and a discrimination against foreign 
steamships, because in section 4009 of the Revised Statutes it is pro- 
vided that— ` 

For rting the mail be 
EE T Lose areas E eee 
General may allow as compensation, if by a United States eer it tea hx sum 


not exceeding the sea and United States inland postage ; 
steamship or by a sailing vessel, any sum not exceeding the sea postage, on 
mail so transported. 

The differenc@between sea and sea and inland postage is about 
as2to5. In other words, the law now provides as part of the settled 
policy of the Government that American steamships which carry the 
United States mails may have more than twice the amount authorized to 
be paid to foreign steamships for the same service.: That has not proven 
sufficient, and the committee seeks in pi ing this amendment to 
further extend this principle, already applicable generally in our foreign- 
mail service, to the carrying of our foreign mails with a view to encour- 
age greater frequency, and security. 

There is na authority given to the Postmaster-General to pay ex- 
travagant prices. No one has risen in his place here to say that $1 a 
nautical milé for the outward trip is too great a price to be paid. I 
take it, therefore, that there is no dispute as to the reasonableness of the 
price proposed to be paid; that if we are to favor American steamships the 
price named in the amendmentis a fair one, or at allevents that it is not 
excessive and will not be burdensome upon the Government. 

A great deal has been said about our obligations to the tax-payer, and 
that in matters of this kind any dollar we take from them which is 
not absolutely necessary is robbery. Mr. President, I agree to that; 
but what is necessary must be left to a wise discretion to be exercised 
by Congress. The same Senators who have spoken so earnestly upon 
this subject and who have c ‘this proposition to pay $800,000 
as robbery are here consenting to ae eee that we shall pay to’ 
a railroad mail line running from New York to Jacksonville, Fla., 
$291,000, more in proportion than we pay to any other mail line in the 
United States, in order that the communities along that line and the 
communities beyond the terminal point of that line, to wit, at Key 
West and the foreign community at Havana, may have a more speedy 
and more frequent delivery and distribution of the mails than they 
would have if we applied to that line the general rule which we apply 
to all other railroad lines in the United States. If that is the exercise 
of a wise discretion, wherein is the payment of $800,000 to produce a 
similar result in the carriage of our mails between our ports and foreign 
ports robbery ? 

The United States receives each year a large sum of money from its 
foreign mail service beyond the cost of that service. I believe the net 
results to have been during the last year over a million and a half of 
dollars, because we appropriated only $375,000 for the service and re- 
ceived $2,078,000 from it. But whatever the sum may be, there is no 
one who has addressed himself to the question but says there is a profit. 
Why should we not apply that profit to the extension of this usefal and 
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When we come to deal with what is known as the free-delivery serv- 
ice we find thatit is established in one hundred and seventy-six of the 
cities of the United States. Theservice taken altogether yields a profit, 
but every single one of the cities in which that service is rendered, ex- 
cept seventeen, shows a deficiency. That is to say, only seventeen 
yield a profit, all the rest of them returning a deficit, yet the whole 
service results in a nst profit to the Government, and the Postmaster- 
General has proposed in his last report that it shall be further extended 
extended to still smaller cities than now, to entail a still greater loss 
of revenue—and he puts it upon the ground that this can be afforded 
because the seventeen cities yield profit enough to pay not only the 
deficiency now existing but also that which will be created by exten- 
sion to other places. Therefore he proposes to take from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Louisville, Saint Louis, and 
so on, the net revenue which they give to the Department for the pur- 

of extending the service to towns where that service will be car- 
ried on at a loss. I do not complain of this; but why is it that we may 
do all these things with reference to our inland mail service, everything 
of this kind within our discretion at home, but the very moment we 
seek to apply any of these rules, conceded to be useful and proper and 
necessary internally, to our foreign mail ice, we are met with this 
great cry about the robbery that is involved ? 

Mr. President, it would seem as though upon this statement, which 
can not be gainsaid—it does not rest upon my authority; it stands upon 
the law and the universal practice of the Department under it—that 
there ought to be nothing here to contend about in regard to this ap- 
propriation of $800,000 to give greater and better mail facilities between 
this country and South America and the other countries whose trade 
we are seeking. 

I have eee e why it was that when we come to this particular 
branch of the question, all at once we divide and get into the most earnest 
and anxious contention in regard to What is proper to be done. Ithink 
it is because for now nearly or quite a generation we have devoted our- 
selves so exclusively to the internal affairs of this country, to the de- 
velopment of its internal commerce, to the extension of its lines of rail- 
way, to the settlement of new communities in the far West, to culti- 
vating home trade for our manufactures, and all the other things which 
have led to the enormous growth and development of the country, that 
we have to come to exclude ourselves wholly from the consideration of 
those things which pertain to our relations with foreign peoples and to 
our trade with them. ; 

Great Britain farnishes an example of exactly the opposite character. 
In generations her policy has been wholly external. Her statesmen 
know the by-ways of international affairs better than they know the 
highways of home affairs, and she gives foremost attention to what con- 
cerns her subjects in foreign lands, including the establishment of the 
swiftest possible communication with them. This external policy has 
been so consistently and always pursued as, while developing her trade 
enormously, to also draw her statesmen from the consideration of do- 
mestic affairs to such an extent when she is confronted, as she is now, 
with a very serious matter of domestic concern, she is as much at sea 
as to the treatment to be accorded to it as we are when we come to 
consider questions that relate to the extension of our foreign inter- 
course anal trade. What reason can be suggested why the United 
States should not have adequate mail communication with South and 
Central America and with other countries with whom we desire to have 
better trade relations? And why should we not be willing to give as 
adequate com tion for our foreign as for our domestic mail service, 
in order that it may grow better in speed, in frequency, and safety? 
Are not there essentials in the domestic service as well as elements 
which make the mails a better instrumentality of trade? 

What section of the country will derive the greatest benefit from this 
appropriation if made? The test and most direct benefit will come, 
if: it is to yield any benefit at all, to the Southern States. It is conceded 
that if we are to have foreign trade of any very great proportions, the 
most sure field for its development is in South and Central America. 
The mouths with which we shall speak to those countries are the har- 
bors and the cities upon the Gulf of Mexico—Galveston, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Pensacola, Tampa—and on the South Atlantic—Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wilmington—not only because of the less distance be- 
tween them and .the countries to be reached, but because the South 
is in a particularly favorable natural and industrial condition to meet 
the wants of the people in South and Central America. It is making 
to-day cheap cotton goods successfully, the goods with the greatest 
amount of material for the smallest amount of labor, and which by rea- 
son of this fact are the most attractive to the people whose necessities 
and tastes require them, the class of goods of American manufacture 
which are to-day sold in Manchester, the seat of England’s cotton man- 
ufacture, and also in India. y 

If we can sell in these markets in competition with Manchester’s own 
mills we can do the same if we have proper means of communica- 
tion in South and Central America. The Southern States not only 
manufacture each year an. increasing quantity of this class of cotton 
goods, but also an increasing quantity of a better article of cotton 
goods. The South is to be, if the natural law of development is to 
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work out its perfect work, the seat of the great cotton manufacture of 
United States. More than all that, it has within its limits, within easy 
reach of tide water and connected with tide water by streams that are 
always open, great deposits of coal and of iron, with which the com- ` 
merce of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea and the South 
Atlantic can and will be supplied, if there shall be established frequent 
and certain and safe steam communication. 

One would think that with these facts it would be the Southern mem- 
bers on this floor, and not the Northern, who were proposing, defend- 
ing, and maintaining amendments of this character. And yet this 
amendment in any event will get but a handful of votes from am 
those who represent the Southern States on this floor. In DORE | 
voting against this and similar measures they do not represent modern 
p commerce, or civilization. To-day the South in powerin the 
National Governmentand as represented in this Chamber is the South 
of Calhoun, of Yancey, of Jefferson Davis. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALDRICH in the chair). 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN, I would say to the Senator from Kansas that it 
would have been very fairin him to have made his announcement earlier 
in the debate, and not to have waited until the conclusion; and that I 
think it is extremely unfair that he should take the opportunity of con- 
cluding the debate to bring up accusations against Southern men to 
which they have no chance to reply. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Alabama 
knows me well enough to know that I would not deprive any one of a 
chance to reply to anything that I might utter here or elsewhere; and 
so far as I am concerned, if there is anything which I shall say in con- 
nection with the pending question that calls for reply, he can have my 
vote, and I have no doubt the vote of a majority at least on this side of 
the Chamber, for all the time for debate that may be desired. 

I said what I now repeat, that the South of to-day in national con- 
trol responds to the wishes and to the principles inculeated by Mr. 
Calhoun, enforced by Mr. Yancey, and illustrated by Jefferson Davis. 
I do not mean this as in any sense personally offensive; nor do I speak 
of it as in any sense qualifying the perfect sincerity of all the men who 
utter the sentiments to which I refer. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg to say to the Senator from Kansas that no 
such impeachments or accusations have the slightest personal offense 
toward me. Every name that he has mentioned is consecrated in my 
memory as the nameof an honorable and a great man. I hope that the 
State of Kansas may some time or other produce some such character 
as Mr, Calhoun, Mr. Davis, or Mr. Yancey. 

Mr. PLUMB. ` Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama has that 
aspiration for Kansas all to himself; not that I would take one leaf 
from the chaplet of any one of these men as an honorable, sincere, and 
earnest and able man, but it is the South of slavery, of an institution 
which did not want and would not have free labor either in field or in 
shop; and so the South takes up to-day the burden of its old song 
where it left off in 1861, yielding to the same disposition and the same 
determination against free labor. 

Why, Mr. President, there would have been no contention about this 
matter if it had not been for the words American ships” found in 
this ph. ‘The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK ], with all his 
great ability, found no fault with itexcept that it did not recognize the 
doctrine of the right of British ships to render this service as well as 
American ships. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] said he was 
in favor of the largest mail pay, and had voted for the repeal of a pro- 
vision of the statute which compelled vessels to carry the mails for the 
price of sea and inland postage—what the Postmaster-General now of- 
fers—thereby admitting that the present compensation is toosmall; but 
he opposes this provision because we do not open the service to foreign 
ships; and he said in the same breath that American ships could not 
compete, and we never could build ships on this continent that could 
compete for the world’s commerce, because we could not build them 
cheap enough; and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], repre- 
senting a State with more natural ability to build ships than Penn- 
sylvania even, p an amendment which he intends to indicate to 
the Senate his view, and that which will satisfy him in this connec- 
tion, to open this whole $800,000 to the service of foreign ships. 

Mr. President, it is not because this is a subsidy, so called, nor be- 
cause the amount is large—large enough to add to the cost of the coat 
of the Senator from Missouri—that it encounters the opposition of these 
Senators and their associates. It is the fact that in this amendment is 
a recognition of American vessels, of steamships to be made out of 
American material, dug out of American soil by American laborers, and 
fashioned afterward into the plates and all the things that go to make 
the thing of life known as a steamship by American mechanics in Ameri- 
can ship-yards. There is where the shoe pinches. If this money were 
provided to go to foreign ships there would be no complaint. There 
are no voices raised on this floor for the Birmingham of Ala but 
there is a score of them to be heard eee e of = 
land; encouragement for the ship-yards on the Clyde, but none for 
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those at Chester, Philadelphia, and Wilmington. And yet theSouth, if 
it were free from its old distrust and hatred of intelligent and free labor, 
would rejoice over aids given to American shipping, for Birmingham 
in Alabama is the seat of iron man designed, if the system of 
protection is not broken down, to excel that of any other portion of the 
country. The ironand coal deposits of Alabama are in close proximity 
and are reached by water transportation leading to the Gulf of Mexico, 
at a short distance, on whose shores there ought to be erected a great 
naval establishment as well as private ship-yards. But this interest, 
t now and to become infinitely greater in the near future, if not 
ured by unfriendly legislation, finds no advocate on this floor except 
from some distant State. 

Something has been said, in fact a great deal has been said, about the 
interests of labor in this connection. The voice was the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands were the hands of Esau. Mr. President, the argument 
against this amendment is simply the old and familiar argument of 
capital against labor. The capitalist with his coffers filled, and believ- 
ing in the law of supply and demand, applied to labor as well as every- 


thing else, says, ‘‘Give me the right to buy my ships where I please, 
give me the right to buy the products of the ship-yards of the Clyde 
and of Ma built by that foreign labor which is cheaper than 


American labor, and then give me the privilege of hoisting the Ameri- 
can flag over it, and I do not care anything about American labor.” 
That is the old cry of the South, in favor of capital—capital that owned 
labor and which contemned free labor and ostracised it, and rebelled 
in order to get rid of possible contact with it. And so long as the South 
clings to the old sentiment against free labor and against labor which 
demands what it has a right to have, equal share in the control of mat- 
ters of State, it will never take its proper place in the race of progress, 
of industrial development, and of civilization. 

John McLean, in advocating slavery in Kansas, in 1857, said, I 
want a nigger to black my boots, because I can kick him without any 
danger of being kicked back. That was the spirit, the logic of slav- 
ery; a laborer at one end of the scale so weak, so ignorant, so lacking 
in spirit that the man at the other end, rich, owning all the land, 
educated, proud, could kick him without risk. The State, as pre- 
scribed by the law of slavery, consisted of these two classes alone—no 
small farmers; no ‘‘well-paid laborers, counting their task a play;’’ no 
manufacturers; no middle class, owning their own homes and their 
own bodies; no free h—nothing but the subordination of labor to 
capital, nothing but the dreary despotism of slavery. 

As under this theory of the subordination of labor to capital manu- 
factures were impossible, the South was compelled to seek outside mar- 
kets for the manufactured goods it must needs have. Naturally it 
sought these in foreign countries, not desiring manufactories anywhere 
on American soil on account of the possible contagion, and so the South 
of those days favored free trade and free ships, and was wholly con- 
cerned about the foreign market in which it elected to both sell and 
buy. It was expensive and exhaustive, but it was the price which had 
to be paid for the maintenance of slavery. The disastrous effect of this 
policy upon the South was emphasized in the result of the war of the 
rebellion. The armies of the South were skillfully commanded, they 
were composed of as brave men as those of the North, they were as large 
in proportion to what was required of them—but they failed of their 

more because of the lack of the skilled labor which could make 
la ements of warfare, means of transportation, and ships to sail the 
sea. The dependence of the South on countries for those essen- 
tials of modern warfare which the North had, the skilled labor to cre- 
ate on demand and in unlimited supply, was certainly a prime cause 
of its defeat. And yet such is the power of the spirit of slavery rémain- 
ing after the institution itself is gone that the dominant influence of 
the South is still opposed to manufactures and to intelligent well-paid 
labor, and still bent on seeking a foreign market in which to both sell 
and buy. Hence its favor as expressed through its representatives in 
Congress, in favor of free trade against protection and a home market, in 
favor of free ships and a foreign market against American artisans and 
industry and in favor of labor on foreign shores. 

It is said there is a new South interested in material development, 
anxious to get into the tide of advancing civilization, to profit by the 
development of the great natural resources of the South, ambitious to 
put it into line with the growth and progress of the age; but these as- 
pirations find no expression in except in occasional instances 
and in minor degree. It is the reactionary free-trade, pro-capital, and 
anti-free labor ideas that are represented in public life, such as are 
now demanding that the foreign ship manufacturer shall have the right 
to American registry for and to fly the American flag over his ships in 
order to give him a more certain and profitable market for them, and 
which practically denies to the American manufacturer the same ad- 
vantage. This is neither the act of self-interest norof statesmanship. 

This debate has been made the occasion of an attack upon the prin- 
ciple and policy of protection, while only incidentally involved if at 
all. Still I do not object to the question being brought in. 

I do not believe in all the provisions of the existing tariff law; I do 
not believe in protection for protection’s sake,” according to an ex- 
pression often quoted; but I do believe that the money necessary to 
carry on this Government, to discharge its debts and other obligations, 
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may be most properly raised by duties imposed upon articles imported 
from a E countries, and I do not believe in imposing any duty which 
shall tin bringing more money into the Treasury than is neces- 
sary for these purposes; but I do believe when we come to distribute 
the impositions and the burdens, if you please to call them so, of the 
tariff that, given the necessity of raising a particular sum and the de- 
termination to raise only thatsum, the distribution of the burdens shall 
be such as to as adequately as possible protect American labor and build 
up upon American soil all the industries of every kind which the nat- 
ural condition of things here warrants. I believein this, because I be- 
lieve it better and safer to deal with my own neighbors than to deal 
I believe in that, because I believe it 
is an element of national strength to manufacture at home as nearly as 
possible all that the necessities of our people require. 

I know that a country which can support itself wholly from within 
so far as essentials are concerned, which can make its own arms and 
ammunition, its own ships and engines of destruction and defense, can 
clothe itself and feed itself, needs no standing army, and can defy the 
world in arms. I know, too, that whatever the tariff may cost us in 
any of its irregularities or its unnecessary features, if there be such, is 
cheap by comparison with even the lowest possible cost of a free-trade 
policy which would compel us to buy abroad. I prefer to trade with 
my neighbor, as do the Jarmers of the West, because the neighbor is 
under the same law; and if by any misadventure he is permitted to 
exact more than he ought, if it is within the range of the law, the law 
can correct the wrong; but if he deals with a man across the sea, living 
under different laws and institutions, he is entirely and wholly without 
remedy. He must, besides, take his chances of what a war which dis- 
turbs communication may bring. 

But it will be in order to attack the tariff when some one shall show 
here that too much money is being realized from its operations. I have 
not discovered that when we come to appropriate the money which it 
brings into the Treasury those who claim that we are raising too much, 
although they do it in a very general way, are unwilling to take their 
aliquot and more. When it comes to that the catholicism that rises 
above all considerations of party, and is for “the old flag and an appro- 
priation,’’ is a sentiment that never disappears. 

There are inequalities in the tariff. Circumstances so change as to 
make that unequal which was right when the duty was fixed. But 
on the whole it has worked well. The money necessary to carry on the 
Government and to discharge its manifold obligations growing out of 
the war has been raised in the easiest and cheapest way. Manufactur- 
ing has been stimulated, and each m the needs of the people in this 
direction are more fully supplied by the products of American shops, 
and the prices of manufactured goods have steadily declined. We are 
also each year sending an increasing quantity of manufactured goods 
into foreign markets, and with a fair chance at the markets of South 
and Central America through adequate means of transportation Amer- 
ican manufacturers will in time dominate those markets. J 

I donot look tosee the millennium of trade orcommunication brought 
about by an appropriation of $800,000. But I believe that if it is ex- 
pended as it can be and should be, that we shall multiply our commu- 
nications with Brazil and the Argentine Republic twice, perhaps three 
times. Iam willing to cast that much bread on the water. If noth- 
ing comes back, I shall at least have the satisfaction of having helped 
to try to do something in the right direction. And if it is lost, it will 
be only that much more added to other sums we have lost, such as 
the New Orleans Exposition and other things of that kind, the design 
of which was right, but we miscalculated; that is all. I do not be- 
grudge that expenditure made at New Orleans. I thought that we 
should get more out of it than we did. I do not know.yet that we will 
not in time get all we hoped. Noone can tell how much the good-will 
engendered in the minds of foreign people will aid in the future, nor 
how many orders to our manufacturers will come on account of the 
exhibit there made, but if New Orleans and the South generally are to 
have special benefit from it, it can only be brought about by the estab- 
lishmentof lines of communication whereby they can reach their neigh- 
bors of South and Central America. At least the expenditure was an 
honest and well-meant effort in the right direction. If wenever spend 
money more unwisely than that was spent, we ought to go back to our 
constituents feeling that we have.done well. ; 

I believe that out of this will come, if properly expended, not only 
increased frequency and speed of communication between American 
ports and the ports of Brazil and the Argentine Republic, but I believe 
that we shall have better and more valuable communication with Ven- 
ezuela, and I stop there to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that while an American line is now plying three times a month between 
New York and Venezuela, it will not and does not carry the United 
States mail because its owners believe that as a commercial speculation 
they can not afford to doit. They are not here asking for anything; 
and I may say further that I have neither seen nor heard since this 
eee; was broached a single word outside what has been said in 

i nin committee and on this floor in favor of this proposition, 
nor of doing anything whatever to aid the American steamship lines. 
The companies have not been here to urge this appropriation; but it 
remains as a fact that an American line plying three times a month be- 
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tween New York and Venezuela decline to carry the mail for the com- 
pensation which the Postmaster-General feels authorized to give under 
the present law, because they say they could only carry it at a loss, 
and so the mails are sent by British vessels to Trinidad and from Trin- 
idad by other British vessels to Venezuela. I am told on good author- 
ity also that under the present plan the mails are detained on an aver- 
age of over two weeks longer in transit than they would be if sent by 
the American line. 

I noticed with interest what my colleague [Mr. INGALLS] said yes- 
terday about some of the barriers that stand between us and the South 
American trade. I have read the testimony.. Undoubtedly there was 
a large measure of truth in it. The American manufacturers are in 
the habit of catering for the best markets of the world, for the most 
enlightened, intelligent, and civilized people under the shining sun. 
They have been constantly called on to make a better class of goods, 
and now the complaint is that they do not make goods that are poor 
enough for the South American market. I venture to say that the 
universal Yankee will avail himself of that hint, and hereafter South 
America can get goods of a poor enough quality to satisfy the leanest 
purse and the poorest comprehension. 

Mr. President, trade is the result of many circumstances. It is the 
result, in the first place, of rip apap means of communieation. 
Where would the West be but for the railroads that connect it with 
New York and the other seaboard cities? When the railroads are first 
built and the keen-eyed man on the Atlantic coast goes out West seek- 
ing markets for his goods, undoubtedly he would rather have the Ne- 
braska or Kansas merchant take something he has already made for 
somebody else, and if he can get him to take it he will do so; but if he 
does not, he will make something that the merchant wants for his 
trade, and by reason of the fact that every day a railroad train runs 
outward and inward carrying the mails and carrying the persons who 
are to be made the subjects of this negotiation there comes about one 
accord, and the style of the wagon, and the cut of the coat, and the 

of the boot, and the character of the harness, and everything 

else that the Western man wants demands a reciprocal creation on the 

pm of the man who wants to supply him. It does not come at once, 
t it comes. 

Given lines of steamers plying between New York and any South 
American port once a week even, and more men will travel over that 
line; and the man who has an impulse to trade with South America, to 
look about for opportunities for speculation down there, can gratify that 
impulse on the instant, as it were, by going to the wharf and taking 
the outward-bound ship; and he would go, as he would not goperhaps 
if he had to wait a month. When he is there he will find some way 
of doing something that will pay expenses at least. A journey which 
could be made in three weeks would have attractions which one to oc- 
cupy as many months would not. 

had a long and very interesting conversation with a glass manufact- 
urer of Steubenville, Ohio, two or three ago. I saw the patterns 
of goods he was sending to South America, to Mexico, to Australia, and 
even to France, and he told me how when he first sent his agent down 
to Brazil and to Central America looking for a market he thought he 
could persuade the people down there that the lighter, the cheaper, and 
the more graceful articles he furnished his American customers would 
suit them best; but he said he finally gave that up, and he made up his 
mind he would make for them what they wanted to buy, and he did so; 
and he showed to me the patterns of goods which he sold to the people 
of Mexico and South America, each different, according to the different 
tastes of the locality in which the goods were and he was doing 
a thriving trade, having learned how to avoid the difficulties that my 
coll e spoke of yesterday, and which are liable to occur in the be- 
ginning of all trade. 

When we get along to the river and harbor bill my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Vest] who is so much concerned about this appropriation 
will vote for all the millions that anybody will propose to improve the 
Mississippi River and likewise the Missouri, notwithstanding the fact 
that the most of it will be absolutely wasted, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that the commerce which should go down those rivers to 
New Orleans is now directed elsewhere by reason of the fact that it can 
not be sent to its foreign market from there on accountof lack of means 
of transportation. Why spend money to improve the Mississippi River 
if when you get to its mouth you encounter a condition of things which 
makes the transit absolutely unavailing? We have put on an average 
ten or twelve million dollars a year into our rivers and into our harbors, 
and why do that unless we are pre , as the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Brown] so well said; to take advantage of the road-bed and the 
track of the great sea that lies just beyond, to put on our ships and let 
them carry these products to the waiting foreign markets? 

The transportation of mails, both foreign and domestic, is a national 
function—something to be provided for out of the national Treasury. 
And when the mails to be carried are those relating to our intercourse 
with foreign people or with our own people in foreign lands, they are 
in the line of our foreign commerce, which is also under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the National Government. The States can not enter it 
and individuals can only do so subject to the direction of the Nati 
Government. Whoever enters this field is entitled to the especial care 


and protection of his government, which alone can guard his interests, 
He is out from under the protection of the laws of his country, and is 
only safe so long as he is the subject of the watchful care of his own 
government. He encounters the merchants and sailors of all nations. 
His chief contention is with those of the English, the French, and the 
German nations, and he finds them each backed by the good-will and 
the power of his government, keenly solicitous for his success, ready 


to make war if necessary for his interest. Isit proposed that this Gov- 
ernment, finding this condition of things existing, shall do nothing for 
its own; that itshall surrender its own merchants and shipmasters and 
adventurous people bound hand and foot to this unequal competition? 
Burke, the greatest of English statesmen, said: 

‘The stock of materials by which any nation is rendered flourishing and pros- 
perous, are itsindustry, its eee or skill, its morals, its execution of justi 
its cow , and the national union in directing these powers to one point a 

em all center in the public benefit. Other than these I do not know, 

and searcely can conceive any means by which a community may flourish,— 
Burke's Works, volume 5, page 279. 

Whether that is the parent of the much derided ‘‘ general-welfare’’ 
clause of our Constitution I do not know; but I do know that the idea 
was never more exactly and truly stated than in this quotation. The 
American people have industry; they have knowledge; and they have 
skill; they have morals; they see to the execution of justice; they have 
courage. They have a national union which can and should combine 


‘all these great attributes together for the national good and for the 


national welfare. Why not? Why should not our Government help 
its own people as much as other governments help theirs? If we are 
to carry on trade in foreign markets we must in some way meet the 
conditions imposed hy what other people in tlie same markets are 
doing. 

Our home market is the best in the world. There are no sixty mill- 
ion people anywhere and no people who use somuch of all the products 
of industry as the American people do. Great Britain would givea 
mortgage on India and all its foreign possessions if it could have even 
one corner of our blanket lifted so that it could put the goods of her 
manufacturers free of duty into our market. This market we chiefly 
supply with home production, and it keeps our manufacturers mainly 
busy, but it is to our interest to still further increase manufacturing 
and export the product rather than to continue to export food. There 
need be no fear that if adequate communication is furnished with the 
foreign markets our manufacturers will notsupply an increasing amount 
of products to those markets each year. The tide that has turned in- 
ward so long will with proper encouragement turn outward. 

Let the National Government bring together all these faculties of 
which I have spoken and take the added one of the increasing disposi- 
tion of our people to engage in foreign venture and see how quick in 
Central America and in South America there will be North American 
railroads, how quick in these places there will be American merchants 
and colonies that will not only use American goods themselves but will 
also establish and enlarge the markets for such goods among the native 

ple. 

3 manufacturers make the best goods made in the world in 
most lines. There is not a saw-mill in South America that is not the 
product of an American foundry machine-shop; and when last year I 
was in the State of Iowa I found that in the Senator from Iowa’s own 
town, Dubuque, they had justsent three large saw-mills to Manitoba. 
American locomotives draw trains upon English railways in Australia; 
me make saws and hammers, the cheaper class of cotton and a 
thousand things that illustrate the ingenuity and the ability, the great 
and dvermastering skill of the American mechanic, enabling him to 
overcome the burden of higher wages paid, and compete even against 
the pauper wages of Europe. Give the Yankee a chance, a fair oppor- 
tunity to get from his port ‘to the port of the foreign people whom he 
seeks to serve, and he will find some way of furnishing them with that 
which they desire, taking what they have to give in return, and I am 
persuaded that the time is coming when the South will enter with suc- 
cess into this field of trade—nay, the time has come, for notwithstand- 
ing the way in which those interests are misrepresented here I know 
that Birmingham and Anniston, in Alabama, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and Knoxville, in Tennessee, Atlanta and other places in the South are 
preparing to take possession of the markets for manufactured goods in 
which iron and cotton are staples to be found in the countries lying 
along the Gulf of Mexico and the South Atlantic. 

I know that with a weekly line of steamers plying between New 
Orleans and Brazilian ports not only the manufactures of that section 
of the country, centered there, could find market in South America, but 
I know that the bacon and breadstuffs of Missouri and Kansas would 
by the same route find their way to the South American people. The 
Texas people urge us to appropriate money for the creation of a harbor 
at Galveston and they say if they had a harbor Kansas agricultural prod- 
ucts would find their way to market by that route; but if there were 
ten times the harbor at Galveston there is, Kansas would not send its 
wheat, its corn, its bacon to market that way, because when it reaches 
Galveston it will not meet means of transportation to the nearest and 
best foreign market. 

Is it not a small thing to ask of the Government that it shall pro- 
vide adequate mail facilities based upon the same principle of compen- 
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sation applied to existing inland service upon the routes leading to our 


foreign markets? There can be no trade without corresponding mail 
facilities, and similarly there can be no mails without trade. The es- 
tablishment of certain, frequent, and speedy mail service will increase 
trade, and by increasing trade increase the postal revenues, just as such 
a result follows the establishment of new lines of star- route service in 
the West. 

Is it seriously doubted that after a time, at least, there can be built 
in American ship-yards vessels which can, in all essentials, compete 
with the products of foreign ship-yards? 

American capital and American labor have been too busy building 
railroads and ministering to the wants of Americans in new fields at 
home to seriously and determinedly enter upon the construction of 
ships for the foreign trade. The last few years have been years of great 
depression in ocean transportation, and so the field has been less invit- 
ing than usual. But this depression will not last forever. The time is 
near at hand when the adventurous American, sighing for other worlds 
to conquer, will go abroad seeking a field for his enterprise. He nat- 

urally wants to go in an American-made ship and under the American 

Such proof of the skill and power of his country will aid him 

in his business and minister to that pride and determination which 

will enable him better to maintain himself in competition with the 
citizens of other countries. 

But the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] with a philosophy which 
is out of line with his patriotic impulses, and sadly at variance with the 
truth of recent history, says there is no sentiment about ships or flags; 
that the average American would just as soon sail a foreign vessel and 
under some other flag, and that at all events he would as soon fly the 
American flag over a vessel made in a foreign ship-yard by foreign la- 
bor as over one built in an American ship-yard by American labor. 
All of which means that the American is ing in patriotism and in 
national pride—in the feeling that his country is worth fighting for and 
dying for. 

Mr. President, I think whoever comes to meet this question in that 
t forum in which all national questions are settled, whoever comes 
ly to reach the imperial will of the people of the United States, 

will find that down in their hearts there is such a thing as a sentiment 
about the flag. He will find that there is a national pride, a pride in 
what this country is, in what it has accomplished, in the glorious fut- 
ure which all believe awaits it; in the triumphs of the courage and skill 
of its people, and in the flag which floats over and symbolizes it all. 

If the Senator from Kentucky had been with me in attendance upon 
a soldiers’ reunion in one of the frontier counties of Kansas last Sep- 
tember, and had witnessed and heard what I did while there, Iam sure 
Mat even he would have admitted that there was not only a sentiment 
‘but a strong and a wholesomesentiment in favor of the American flag, 
and that it was altogether too sacred a thing to be hoisted: at random 
over anything that was not fully American. After the more formal 
exercises of the day a sort of rience ’’ meeting was held in the 
evening, and among those who told what he personally knew about 
service in the Union Army was one who had spent a year or more in 
Andersonville prison. Without any of the arts of speech he told how 
one bright day in April, 1865, the gatesof that prison were for the first 
time swung outward and the victims of the incarceration, the partic- 
ulars of which have been burned into the recollection of every one, 
neppe forth and started westward for the Union lines in the vicinity 
of Vicksburg. The strong walked when necessary, the weak rode in 
the cars, where Wilson had not broken up the track, and were carried 
over the broken places, and thus journeying they made theit way 
slowly westward. During the period of their incarceration none of 
the prisoners had seen the flag which they had enlisted to serve under, 
but all had doubly proved their devotion to it by refusing to desert it 
when in the time of their greatest suffering and despair they had been 
offered release on condition that they would join the confederate army— 
an offer which they indignantly spurned. Finally they came to the 
Big Black River, ashort distance east of Vicksburg, where was a Fed- 
eral military ou consisting of a company or two, and over the 
camp floated the Stars and Stripes. 

When the flag came to the view of the men who had fought under it, 
and Ht eh hungerand disease could not tempt to desert it, sucha scene 
occurred as I have never elsewhere heard of. Someshouted, others too 
weak to shout wept and fell on their knees and prayed and thanked 
God aloud amid their sobs that they had lived to once more see the 
old flag. The pathos of that recital exceeded anything I have ever 
heard, and I had no difficulty in then and there determining for my- 

self that whatever others might do I would never vote to put the Stars 
and Stripes over any vessel which was not as thoroughly American in 
all its parts as the itsel—that was not representative of the best 
skill of the free labor of American citizens exercised upon the products 
of American mines and forests. 

That, Mr. President, is the sentiment of nationality, which is not 
going to be satisfied now or hereafter with the purchase of English 
ships, or French ships, or German ships, out of which to make a so-called 
American navy or an American merchant marine over which shall float 
the emblem of American nationality. ; 


It has been asserted that no matter what price we pay as com: 
tion for carrying the mails it will not affect the freight charge made 


by the same vessels. Perhaps not. It will at least give us better and 
more frequent communication. But the Brazilian experience was such 
as to lead to the belief that lower freight charges may be counted on. 

I quote from an official publication of the Empire of Brazil, being 
the report made by the commission sent by the Emperor to the New 
Orleans Exposition, in which the value of the establishment of new 
lines of steamers by means of a subsidy as realized in the experience of 
Brazil is set forth as follows: 

The Empire of Brazil does not — a poli 


consideration of the question of „it saw 
that the establishment of a line of steamers under the American flag, in compe- 


tition with English steamers, would produce a reduction in freight rates, and 
therefore determined togrant a . to a new line. The result justified the 
expectations of the government, and the rate of freights, which eight rs ago 
was 75 cents to $1 per bag of coffee by the English steamers, has fallen to an 
average of 40 cents, and cargoes have been brought as low as 10 and 15 cents, 
It has been said of such that it actually cost less to bring them from 
Rio de Janiero to New York than to tra: rt them after their arrival from 
Brooklyn to the railroads in New York or Jersey City. The truth is that the 
expense of the subsidy has been a profitable one to Brazil since it brought 
about so marked a difference in the freight rates, a difference which more than 
balances the tax laid to pay the subsidy. 

The Argentine Republic has proposed a subsidy for a line connecting 
that country with the United States. The Australian colonies are pay- 
ing a subsidy now for a line of steamers to San Francisco. Have we less 
interest in this question than those countries? And can we not afford 
to pay our own steamers a decent sum for carrying the mails? And 
if we are willing to ignore entirely incidental benefits, let us try it as 
we try our star-route lines on the Western prairies and see whether it 
will not bring increased revenues to the Post-office Department, and in 
this way, if in no other, compensate us for the expenditure. Is it not 
better to do something than to do nothing? Certainly there is room 
for the exercise of statesmanship in the matter of our intercourse and 
trade with foreign nations. Standing still furnishes no remedy. I 
will add but a few words for the purpose of introducing a table which 
was published in Executive Document No. 7, Forty-fifth Co: third 
session, being incorporated in a message of the President of the United 
States, in which occurs a letter to the ident by the then Secretary 
of State, now a Senator from New York [Mr. EVARTS], transmitting a 
reply to a resolution of the Senate adopted on the 5th of December, 
1878, in which the Senate requested the President to send to it any in- 
formation which might have been received by the Department concern- 
ing the postal and commercial intercourse between the United States 
and the South American coun ther with any recommendation 
desirable to be adopted for facilitating and improving such intercourse. 
The letter of the Secretary goes on to say, referring to the document 
which was transmitted in response to the resolution: 

I. It seems to be very evident that the provision of regular steam com- 
munication, by aid from government, has been the forerunner of the commer- 
cial predominance of Great Britain in the great marts of Central and South 
America, both on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the continent. It is no less 
apparent that the efforts of other European nations, Germany, France, and Italy, 
to share in this profitable trade have n successful in proportion with their 
oopan of regular steam postal communication with theseveral markets whose 

IL 


e they sought, ~ 
. These papers show, also, that the enterprise and ity thus shown by 


Euro nations have actually reversed the advantage which our geographical 
ponon gives us in relation to this extensive commerce of the American hem- 
phere, The commercial correspondence of our merchants with the goers. | 
points on the east and west coasts crosses the Atlantic twice to make a posta 
connection in a circuit of trade which has its begin: and its end on our own 
continent. The statistics of our limited trade, under this extraordinary disad- 
vantage, show that the growing preference for our products in these South 
American markets insists upon being eS. even at the cost of a circuit of im- 
portation which carries our merchandise to Europe and incorporates itas a con- 
tribution to the yolume and profits of European South American trade. No 
stron demonstration of the tendency of commerce to follow in the train of 
communication can be conceived than this vast and expensive circuit of 
mportation resorted to in default of direct opportunities between the countries 
of demand and supply. . 


And more to the same effect; and in connection with that is an ap- 
pendix showing the steam fleet of the Pacific Ocean sailing under the 
British flag—a fleet of British vessels all the way from 500 to 4,000 tons’ 
burden, consisting of some forty-odd steamers. Following that is a 
statement of the Italian and German steamers engaged in the same 
traffic in a locality in which the American merchant marine is practically 
unknown, and which, as the Secretary of State says, has been built up 
largely by reason of the subsidies of the British Government granted for 
the establishment of postal communication. 

Following the suggestions made by the Secretary of State, the Sen- 
ate at that session of Congress inserted in the Post-Office appropriation 
bill by a e majority an amendment appropriating a large sum of 
money as mail pay for American steamers which ply between our own 
and South American ports; but it failed to pass the House for reasons 
very like those which inspire opposition to the amendment now pend- 
ing. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas will take 
notice that the hour of 4 o’clock has arrived. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will only take two or three minutes longer. 

Of course, Mr. President, British steamers can bid for the earrying 
of British mails when the Government is subsidizing them already to 
run between the from and to which the mails are to be carried; 
but that competition is merely a nominal one. Actually wherever an 
important British line exists it is a subsidized one (there are three such 
plying between Liverpool and New York now), and in view of the sub- 


of protection, nevertheless, in 
ights on coffee to the United States, it 


sidy it can not only carry the British mail for a nominal compensation 
if necessary, but it will also be glad to have the American mails at al- 
most any price, not only because whatever the price may be it is that 
much added to their already ample compensation, but because by so 
doing they are thereby contributing to keep an American line off the 
same route. 


5 will ask to put these tables into the RECORD at the conclusion of 


y speech [see Appendix A] together with a table [see rp gate B], 
which I do not care to read, found on the nineteenth page of the report 
of the Central and South ‘American Commission, being House Execu- 
tive Document No. 226, second session Forty-eighth Congress, showing 
the subsidies paid by the British Government to its steamship lines from 
1848 to 1882 inclusive, and with that I shall close my remarks. 


APPENDIX A. 
STEAMSHIP FLEET OF THE PACIFIC COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
The principal steamship service of the Pacific coast of South America is con- 
a be & the Pacific Steam Navigation 8 English, which has on this 
immediate service, inclusive of its extension ugh the straits to Lisbon and 
to England, the following-named vessels: 
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„ 2,020 Liguria. 
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of these vessels, including all of Pais ae cena mead over, are 
employed on a 2 line between Callao, Valparaiso, and Liverpool, sail- 
ternate from ednesda 


on return, weekly, calling at all impor- 


and 
and Northern Peru. 

and passenger-tickets are issued to and from the 
United aa Haron 1 the Pacific Mail Steamship 


‘These vessels run in connection with the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s 
vessels between Valparaiso and Callao, 
STEAMSHIP FLEETS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (Popisek ), the oldest of these lines 
has the following-named vessels in this service: 


Tons. 
. 7 


Minhs. . 


seste 4 


A considerable share of this fleet now runs in the trade of the West Indies, and 
does not extend to the Brazilian coast. These vessels are inferior in capacity 
and a opora nnie to the newer lines. 

ie des Chargeurs Réunis (French) has the following Wessels in a 
Une from Havre to the River Plate: 


s. 
mo. Villa de Bahia... 
963 


Villa de Rio de Janeiro. 


San Martin. . 


The Bordes Line from: Pordemax (French) has fifteen steamers irregularly in 
this trade, namely: 


Valentin. eax) 


88888828888 2 


The Liverpool, Brazil, and River Plate Steam Navigation Company (English) 
has the following large fleet, chief mes 25 the trade of the cet oat, but with some 
voyages to the west coast, and to West Indies and Mexico 

Tons. Tons. 
ö enn 
1, 401 Lalande. 679 


* 
602 NMasklyne. 1.678 
698 | Memling... 673 
998 | Memmon.. 833 

838 
995 


This is usually ee as Lamport & Holt’s une ane it is more widely dis- 
tributed than any other, but chiefly on the east 
The Hamburg American line, or lines, afford th the 5 list of fine ves- 
sels, a few of which go to South America and the West Indies: 
Tons. 
1,766 | Pomeramia . 


The West India 7 57 Paine — Company (English) has the . 
vessels irregularly in the trade of the West Indies and South America 


Tons. 
1,369 


Connecticut 
Cuban 


The Messageries Maritimes (French) has 2 large fleet of fine vessels, a few of 
which are en in South American ta 


The ronan og cape de Na io do ted Si de Pernambuco (Brazilian) has five 
2 y in coastwise Brazilian trade. 
vigation Company (English) has a fleet of ten or twelve 
po a gk of which are for river navigation only, while a part run from 
verpool to Para, 
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The following statement shows the amounts annually eme England to 
steamship lines since her present system of subsidies was adopted : 


Romy or sub- | 


Bounty or sub- Bounty or sub- 
sidy paid y paid sidy paid 
Years. British si ships || Years, ERA ships || Years. British et ships 
by British by British by British 
Government. Government. Government. 


852 
ÁJ 
5, 313, 985 5, 697, 46 
5, 330, 000 4, 860, 000 
5, 510, 635 4 4, 480, 261 
5, 805, 400 3 3,976, 580 
5, 950,559 4. 3, 914, 990 
5,741, 633 4. 3, 768, 230 
5, 713, 435 4. 3.878, 130 
5, 133, 485 5, 3, 601, 350 
4,679, 415 6, 3.588, 835 
4,740, 190 6 

163, 653, 356 


The Silver Problem. 


SPEECH 
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HON. SAMUEL DIBBLE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1886, 


The House having —— consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage 
of silver, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill, the title of which has just been read by 
the Clerk, is now in order for consideration and debate, and the gentle- 
aan from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] is recognized as entitled to the 

oor. 
Mr. SCOTT. I yield half of the time allotted to me, to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]. 


Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for his courtesy. 
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I am opposed to the unlimited coinage of silver dollars, as pra 
in the pending bill, not because I am opposed to silver, but the 
position of a bimetallist—in favor of international bimetallism, if that 
can be obtained, and, if that be impracticable, then in favor of main- 
taining both gold and silver as legal tender in our own country. In 
my judgmen one oe of silver is imperiled by free coinage at pres- 
ent. Before to open our mints to any one, whomay desire 
to bring silver allions, and have it coined into standard legal-tender 
dollars, it is but simple prudence for us to consider what stock of silver 
would flow into them for coinage. To arrive at this, let us make the 
best calculation we can, as to the quantity of silver bullion for sale, out- 
side of our home supply from our own mines. 


STOCK OF SILVER EULLION IN ENGLAND. 

I have been unable to find any one, who is able to state, with any cer- 
tainty, the stock of silver now piled upin the London market. It must, 
however, be very Jarge, since in the period of about fifteen years, the 
pace of silver bullion in that market has fallen over 20 percent. I 

ve been able to get some statistics, taken chiefly from the annual 
supplement to the London Economist, published February 21, 1885, 
which throw some light upon this inquiry. In that able commercial 
periodical, I find that from 1867 to 1884, inclusive, a period of eighteen 
years, silver was imported into the United Kingdom to the value of 
£193,000,000, or $950,000,000; while during the same period there was 
exported to the East, silver valued at E101, 000, 000, or 8500, 000, 000. 

By the tables of the British mints, we find, that in the eighteen years 
we are considering, less than £10,000,000, say fifty million dollars’ 
worth of silver, was coined; and this amount included some old silver 
8 which yi not supplied from importations. The parliament- 

commission to inquire into the causes of silver depreciation re- 

pated i in 1876, that the annual British consumption of silver in the 

arts was of the value of £600,000, or nearly $3,000,000—say $50,000,000 

2 peenem years. From these figures we 3 the following 
0 on: 


Imports of silver into United Kingdom . 9 000, 000 
Exports of silver to the East s 


— ss 


Stock remaining in England... 
Deduct coinage. . . 
Deduct art consumption . 


Leaving unaccounted for, in eighteen years . 350, 000, 000 


Bear in mind, that in this calculation we have not taken into account 
the stock of silver bullion on hand in the London market at the begin- 
ning of the year 1867, nor the allowance to be made for recoinage of 
worn British coin at the mints. It is reasonable to suppose, that these 
two items will nearly, if not quite, counterbalance any further deduc- 
tions, which should be made from the amount I have stated. And, 
while I do not claim that absolute accuracy can be attained in a caleu- 
lation like this, yet, when coupled with the remarkable fall in the price 
of silver bullion, it brings to the attention of the House, that an enor- 
mous accumulation of silver has taken place at London in the last 
eighteen years. 

STOCK OF SILVER FOR SALE IN GERMANY. 

In addition to the stock in London, we learn from the statement of 
Baron Von Theilmann, delegate of Germany at the international mone- 
tary conference of 1881, that Germany, after coining all the silver al- 
lowed by law, and reserving 115,000,000 marks for possible increase of 
silver circulation, would still have for sale a mass of three hundred 
and thirty-seven to four hundred and twenty-seven millions of marks,” 
or about $100,000,000. ‘This silver is still unsold, and in addition the 
German mines produced in three years, from 1882 to 1884 inclusive, 
silver of the value of $28,835,611. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that Germany has still a silverstock for sale, besides her currency, 
of about $125,000,000 in value. 

We have, therefore, outside of and in addition to the coin in circula- 
tion a probable stock ready for sale in England and Germany of over 
$400,000, 000. 

EFFECTS OF FREE COINAGE. 

If we open our mints to every one who may bring silver, and coin it 
at the standard weight of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine, when in the 
London market that weight of silver bullion is worth only 80 cents, we 
would offer so great an inducement for profit, that the silver bullion of 
Europe would be drawn to our shores. The European purchaser of our 
exports, instead of paying for them with goods or gold, would send to 
London and buy silver bullion at 80 cents, and bring it across the ocean 
to our mints, have it coined into standard silver dollars, and with those 
dollars he would pay for our products. But when we import foreign 
commodities the seller of them will demand payment in gold. The con- 
sequence would be, that silver would flow in, and gold would flow out, 
and ina little while this country would become practically a silver na- 
tion, like Austria or Mexico, where goldis ata premiumto-day. Ihave 
not yet heard any advocate of this bill discuss the consequences of such 
acondition of our currency; ee for my own part, I am not Epea o to 
282 the risk of losing our gold, and resting our mon TT N, 

n silver. Iknow thatthe buyer in Liverpool of Southern cotton, or 
Western wheat, can purchase for 80 cents in London, as much silver 
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bullion as will furnish the raw material, out of which a standard silver 
dollar can be coined, and if he could send it to our mints, and have it 
coined for his benefit into a dollar he could pay for our cotton or wheat 
with it, and there would be 20 per cent. extra profit for him in the trans- 
action; while under our present system of allowing no coinage of silver, 
except on Government account, he can not make such a profit, and there- 
fore pays us for our cotton or wheat in gold. Hence we find, under our 
present system, that our stock of gold has been steadily increasing for 
the last eight or ten years. 

In case of free coinage of silver, our foreign exchanges would become 
complicated in the extreme. At present we import foreign goods, and 
pay for them with our exports, and settle the balance, one way or the 
other, either with gold or silver, or by redeeming our bonds held abroad, 
when the balance is in our favor. But with open mints, and silver bull- 
ion in London 20 per cent. lower than silver legal-tender coin in this 
country, there would be two sets of exchanges going on. Many per- 
sons abroad, buying our goods, would send over silver to be coined into 
dollars to pay for the goods as I have explained; and such transactions 
would constitute one set of exchanges, where the accounts would bal- 
ance, leaving nothing open in favor of either buyer or seller. Inanother 
set of exchanges we would be required to send abroad our gold td pay 
for our imports, and, in addition, to send more p to pay interest on 
national, State, and corporation bonds held by foreign creditors. 

At present the coinage of twenty-eight million Bland dollars every 


Fear by the Government itself, does not prevent gold coming in from 


abroad in much larger quantities than go out, because our exports are 
much greater in amount than our imports, and the surplus comes back 
to us either in our bonds or in gold. 

‘I am willing to admit, that, with free coinage, the demand for silver, 
in order to make the profit here on the coinage into dollars, would 
cause-a rise in the price of silver in London, and after a time it would 
reach or approach our ratio of 1 to 16 as compared with gold; but 
here would arise, in my opinion, another complication. . 

We know that from 1871 to 1873, Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, which had been previously silver countries, adopted gold as the 
basis of their currency and demonetized silver. 

We are told also that France had previously contemplated a change 
from bimetallism to a gold standard, and Germany subsequently adopted 
this Fronel iden after the FRAO PIAA war, assiated by the è French 
indemnity of $1,000,000,000, while France was unable to do likewise 
on account of her reverses. But, to-day, France has recovered her 
financial strength, and has three times as much gold and silver as Ger- 
many, possessing 000,000 of gold and $600,000,000 of silver cur- 
rency. She would probably embrace the opportunity, as soon as the 
price of silver rose near to the ratio of 1 to 16, to sell one-half of her 
silver coins, and establish her currency, and that of the Latin Union, on 
the gold basis. 

British India has over $1,000,000,000 of coined silver, with scarcely 
any gold coinage, and has the single silver standard. It has been the 
fond dream of her statesmen for some time to change to the gold 
standard, so as to have the same system as Great Britain, with whom 
her trade is carried on. In 1881, at the international monetary confer- 
ence, Sir Louis Mallet, first delegate of British India, used these signifi- 
cant words: 


As to India, the great wish of the financial authorities in that country has 
been, if possible, to have a common monetary system with England. Silver 
being ee, = as of the English — they must choose between 
bimetallism o although for 9 the latter solution would be 
too difficult, iti is soos — — if the m of silver continues, and if by 
reason of the discovery of fresh deposits of gold, or from some other cause, the 
opportunity should offer itself, we should be only too ready to seize it, &c. 


Russia, Austria, and Italy have already made preparations for a simi- 
lar course from paper money to specie resumption in gold. Under these 
circumstances the free coinage of silver at our mints would give all of 
these nations the opportunity of parting with some of their silver, and, 
getting the gold which I have shown, would flee from our shores to 
Europe to pay the purchase-money for our imported goods and the in- 
terest we owe abroad. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, so long as the coinage of silver legal tender 
is under the exclusive control of the Government and no private per- 
son is permitted to share in any profit that may arise from the manu- 
facture of the raw material into the finished coin, the Congress of the 
United States can effectually exercise its constitutional power ‘‘to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” Nothing can abridge or dimin- 
ish this power in such a case, except a very large over-issue beyond the 
needs of the people for a circulating medium. In order to disturb the 
parity of the silver dollar with the gold dollar in legal-tender value, 
there must be an inflation, not of silver bullion, but of silver coin in 
the country. Herein lies another danger in attracting the silver of 
Europe to open mints, for the silver would come to us expressly for 
the purpose of being coined into legal-tender money on private account, 
and would enter into our circulation, without governmental limitation 
or control. And while in ordinary times a nation coins for its citizens 
their gold and silver bullion, whenever presented, into money, yet the 
theory upon which this free coinage is based, is that the normal demand for 
certain coins is an indication, that they are needed for purposes of cur- 
rency. But, in a crisis like the present, when some nations of Europe 
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are struggling for gold, and trying to repudiate silver, and therefore 
gold as a commodity rises in market value, on account of this demand of 
the nations, beyond the supply in existence, it becomes not only the 
prerogative of Congress under the Constitution, but its bounden duty, 
to control the coinage of both metals, and to regulate their value as 
money, so as to keep both of them in circulation at par with each other, 
as the ‘‘ready money of the merchant.”’ 

In the next place, the rest of the world coins silver and gold at the 
ratio of 1 to 15} or less, while the United States has at present the 
ratio of 1 to16, thus putting 3 per cent. more of silverin our coins, than 
any other A nation. This disparity is one of the principal ob- 
stacles to an international monetary agreement. For example, France 
and the other states of the Latin Union have over $600,000,000 worth 
of full legal-tender silver in circulation at par with gold; we have, say, 
two hun and fifty millions. They will never unite with us in the 
free coinage of silver, unless we reduce the quantity of silver in our 
standard dollar, so as to conform to the ratio of 1 to 15}. Every dollar 
coined by us renders it more difficult for us to do this in the future; 
and free coinage by us now, in advance of an international agreement on 
the subject, would thus greatly embarrass any future arrangement with 
foreign nations. I believe chat such an arrangement is becoming every 
year more and more attainable. 

For these reasons, I am o to the free coinage of silver as pro- 
posed in the pending bill. I can not believe that it would be advan- 
tageous to the country, or to our silver currency. 


AMERICAN COIN VS. BRITISH BULLION, 


But, Mr. Speaker, while opposed to free coinage, I can not concur in 
the proposition, that the standard silver dollar is worth only 80 cents, 
and is a fraud and a sham,” as its foes assert. The value of silver 
bullion in British gold coin in the London market, is not the criterion 
of value of an American coin, possessing in our markets the same pur- 
chasing power as a gold dollar. I maintain, without hesitation or re- 
serve, Mr. Speaker, that the silver dollar is worth 100 cents of our cur- 
rency, in all the qualities that in to money. 

If it were true that the standard silver dollar is a fraud or a sham,” 
then we should withdraw it from circulation. Upon this issue, there 
is no middle ground. If it is honest money, it should be sustained. 
If it is dishonest money, it should be replaced by honest money. And 
its fierce assailants are inconsistent, unless they insist that the amount 
now in circulation should be called in and melted down; but they have 
never taken that position. They seem willing that it should continue 
to pass from hand to hand as currency, provided the Government coins 
no more. In epithet, they attribute to it all the disgrace attached to 
counterfeit coin, but in epithet only, for they acquiesce in the con- 
tinued circulation of those now in the hands of the people. 

But they are still moreinconsistent. They extol the wisdom of mak- 
inglight-weight halves and quarters, to avoid the operation of Gresham’s 
law, and to keep them in circulation with legal-tender limit of $5. It 
is dishonest to issue a dollar, that has not a dollar’s worth of bullion 
according to the London market, but itis commendable to make a half- 
dollar with less than half as much silver as the dollar they condemn! 
If one of them owes a creditor $5, and pays him five standard silver 
dollars, weighing 2,062} grains of standard silver, the creditor is really 
paid but $4, and is defrauded of $1, because, they say, each one of 
those dollars is worth only 80 cents; but if the same debt of $5 is paid 
in ten silver half-dollars, weighing only 1,929 grains of standard silver, 
the creditor is paid in full, though he gets less weight of actual silver 
than in the former transaction! In other words, they contend that 
1,929 grains of silver in token money is better than 2,062} grains of 
silver of the same fineness with full legal-tender functions! 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, those who seek after un specula- 
tions in economics, are apt to lose sight of the high and sovereign fanc- 
tion, which the American people have bestowed upon the Congress, in 
the power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof. This power 
would be of little value to the people, who require as much certainty 
in their business transactions as posale; if the coi of the United 
States is to be affected by every fluctuation of bullion in a foreign mar- 
ket, and if the British silver-broker is to regulate the value of our coins, 
instead of the Congress of the United States. If this power isnot to be 
exercised in favor of a stable currency, there is no efficacy in establish- 
ing a monetary unit; for the idea of a monetary unit is inevitably allied 
with the weight and fineness of the metal which represents it, 
ive of the fluctuations in the value of the metal as bullion, and without 
regard even to the purchasing power of the coined monetary unit itself. 

Hence we find that Great Britain, whose example has been eloquently 
cited for our imitation, has in her currency to-day the silver crown, 
which is valued by British law at 5 shillings or 60 pence, and yet the 
bullion, which composes it, is worth to-day in her own markets only 44 
pence, a différence of over 25 per cent. Some of our monometallists 
would call that silver crown “a fraud and a sham,” 75 per cent. money 


and 25 per cent. fiat,” and yet those skillfal connoisseurs in trade, the 


British merchants, accept it cheerfully in their currency at par with 
ber France and Belgium, Switzerland and Italy maintain for the 5- 

ranc piece of silver full parity in value with the gold coinage of the 
several countries named, although the metal in it is worth less than 
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three-fourths of its valuation as money, and although France has about 
five hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth in circulation, with full 
legal-tender functions. 

STANDARDS OF VALUE, so CALLED, 

There is much learned discussion about a fixed standard of value,” 
but those who use the expression will find it difficult to define it. There 
can be a fixed monetary unit, but, whether that unit be represented by 
a silver coin, or a gold coin, its purchasing power will vary, and the 
value of the bullion composing it will be subject to the law of supply 
and demand, like any other commodity. And gold bullion fluctuates 
in value, as well as silver bullion. Professor Laughlin, in his recent 
work, The History of Bimetallism in the United States, although he is 
an advocate of gold monometallism, says: 

Monometallists do not, as is so often said, believe that gold remains absolutely 
stable in value. They hold that there isnosuch thing as a standard of value“ 
for future payments, which remains absolutely invariable, &c. 

And again: j 

No commodity, not even gold, has any sacerdotal qualities, which keep its 
value invariable. 

Mr. Jevons, in an able publication, proved clearly that after the dis- 
coveries of gold in California and Australia, its increased production 
caused a fall in its value of from 9 to 15 per cent. Chevalier, the great 
French economist who advocated so ably the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard in France, then advised the silver standard, in consequence of the 
decrease of the value of gold. Several European nations were seized 
piles cole paus then, and took refuge in silver, in like manner as they 
haverecently been anxious to fleefrom silverto gold. In fact, therefore, 
there is no absolute standard of value, and can not be, for the items that 
constitute value are changeable. Hence the fallacy of comparing gold 
to a yardstick, or a quart measure, and speeking of silver and gold bi- 
metallism as the usingof two yard-sticks of different lengths, each called 
a yard, or twoquart measuresof unequal capacities, each called a quart. 

The answer is that if gold is adopted as a standard of value you have 
a yard-stick that is longer to-day and shorter to-morrow; or a quart 
measure that holds more at one time than it does at another. Currency 
of gold, or of silver, or of both, is simply a medium, by which to com- 
pare the relative values of commodities at any given time. And when 
money becomes the medium of credit transactions, its use involves an 
additional incident, which does not enter into spot transactions, and 
that is, that both the creditor and the debtor take the chances of the 
future purchasing power ofthe commodity, into which they resolve their 

in. Every credit isin one sensea tive transaction, for the 

ties are not certain, that when the transaction is completed, the cred- 

itor, in getting principal and interest, will getas much purchasing power, 

or more, or less, than when he lent his money, or than the cash value 

of goods sold by him to his debtor. It is in view of this fact that Pro- 
fessor Laughlin says: 

The highest justice is rendered by the state, when it exacts from the debtor. at 


the end of acontract, the same pu power which the creditor gave him 
at the beginning of the contract—no less, no more. 


PRICE LEVELS. 

It is interesting to consider this subject in connection with the doc- 
trine advanced by Mr. Mulhall, the eminent author of the History 
of Prices, published last year in England. He maintains, that the ag- 
gregate of the world’s commercial transactions at any given time, com- 
pared with the prices of that particular time, will give the price level; 
and by applying to the same volume of transactions the prices of a 
different period, it is ible to ascertain whether prices have risen or 
fallen, and how much; and that the real stan of valne would be 
the average of prices in the exchanges of the world ata given time, used 
as a standard of comparison with the prices at any other given time, 
Take the whole volume of exchanges during one year—say the exchanges 
of 1884—and compare prices with the prices of 1860, and make the in- 
quiry: ‘* What would the same quantities and kinds of goods as were 
exchanged in 1884 in the civilized world have brought, if the prices 
had been the same as they were in 1860?” 

This is Mr. Mulhall’s method of comparing prices. By taking the 
prices of 1860, and applying them in detail to the whole volume of the 
exchanges of 1884, and comparing the result with the aggregate of the 
actual prices of 1884, he ascertained whether prices have risen or have 
fallen, and how much. Now, in that comparison the average of prices of 
1884 is, for the time being, thestandard with which to compare the prices 
of 1860; or you can transpose the factors, and say that the prices of 1860 
are the standard, with which to compare the values of 1884. The av- 
erage of prices is the only standard of value, with which you can com- 

values at any other time. 

We are told by mathematicians, that when the ocean is lashed intoa 
storm, and the waves are rising and falling in madness and fury, there 
is, at every instant of the tempest, amid all these violent fluctuations, 
a general average level, to which the surface of the ocean conforms. 
That surface changes with every motion, but the general average level 
remains the same; and such a level as truly exists, as if the ocean were 
in a dead calm, and its surface were like a sea of glass. So is it with 
the average of prices at any given time. Prices fluctuate in the com- 
motion of commercial exchanges, but, despite the rise of some and the 
fall of others, there exists a general average or level of prices, just as the 
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sea has its level even in a storm, and that level of the current exchanges 
is the standard for the time being of prices and of values. 


IAS SILVER FALLEN IN PRICE? 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let us take silver and, measure it by this stand- 
ard. In 1871, 100 cents’ worth of silver bullion in the standard dollar 
coincided as a unit of currency with our gold dollar, whose metal was 
valued then at 97 cents. The quantity of silver in a standard dollar 
was then worth about 3 cents more than the gold ina gold dollar. To- 
day, taking the London market (simply for the sake of the eni 
without conceding that it should enter into the matter at all), we find 
the silver bullion in the standard dollar now, in that market, to be 20 
cents less in market value, thanithe gold we put into a gold dollar. 
That makes a fall of 23 cents for silver, as compared with the gold 
standard of England. 

Mr. Mulhall is à British writer, and constructs all his tables on a gold 
basis; hence I take the London market for the comparison I am about 


‘in the manner I have indicated, and also by the old me 
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to institute. By examining his tables, and those of other distinguished 
financial statisticians, we find that from 1871 to the present time the 
fall of prices has been between 23 and 25 per cent., taking the av 


reviously 
adopted by political economists, So that the bullion in a silver dollar 
melted down to-day will buy of the commodities of the world just 
about the same amount, as the silver dollar melted down in 1871 would 
then have bonis of those commodities, 

No more striking illustration of this can be found, than is presented 
in the table 1 by Mr. Joseph H. Walker, a gold omaa 
and attached to his Address on the perils of wage-workers in contin 
silver coinage,’’ and referred to in the recent speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lone] on the silver question. I accept that 
table, from the enemies of silver, as showing the purchasing power of 
silver bullion at this time, compared with its purchasing power in 1871, 
fifteen years ago. I will insert so much of the tables as will illustrate 
the matter I am discussing. 


Yearly cost of supplies of a family of four persons at the lowest point. 


1871. 1872, 1873. 


Price.| Total. | Price.| Total. Price. Total. Price.| Total. Price. Total. Price. Total. hire! Kany Price. Total. 


00 $0.00 {827.00 | $0.00 1327.00 | $8.00 ‘24.00 | $8.00 68.700 68.00 bf. 00 
12.00 — <04 | 6.00 | 0 5.25 .045| 6.75 .04| 6.00 00 5.25 
25.50 75 1135| 20. 25 18.75 | 1125| 18.75 12 |-18:00 18.00 
40. 00 0 ‘16 | 32.00 32.00| 16 | 32.00| 116 | 32.00 22.00 
15.00 8.50 ‘08 | 8.00 8.00 | <08 | 8.00}. 108 | 800 0 
:15 | 15.00 16.00 “15 | 15.00 13.00 | 215 15.0 112 | 12.00 12.00 
‘22 | 5.28 4.80 18} 432| . „ <z | 5.08] ‘20| 430| 19| 4:56 
120 | 3.20 3.52 115 | 2.40] „ 224] 15| 24| :158| 248| [159] 2.48 
1095| 9.50 8.50 zoz | 7.00| 105} 5.00} o| 7.00] dees soo] 207| 7.00 
1.75 | 21.00 15.00 8 10.50 | [875] 10.50 | 875 10.50 | 75 | 9.00| 75 9:00 
245 | 83.75] 30.00 % | 22.50 | l 27:75) <37 . 8 :33|275| :35 | 26.25 
LOI 1.60 B 1.50] ¿17| 179| [16] 16| :15| 150| 15| 1.50 
9.00 | 38.00 | 10.00 40.00 8.50 | 24.00 | 9.50 | 38.00 | 9:50 | 38:00 | 9,00 | 36:00 | 7.25 | 29.00 
4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 3.00 3.50 | 3:00 | 4.00| 4.00 | 3.00| 3.00 4.0 3:00 | 3:00] 3.00 
1.25 | 15.00 | 1.00 12.00 1.25 | 15.00 | 1.50 | 18.00 | 1.20 | 14:40 | 1.00 | 12.00 | -1.00 | 12,00 
28 6.75 | 2.25 6.00 200 6.00| 2.00! 600| 1.9 | 5.55| 185| 5.55| 175| 5.25 
4 | 360| -18 3.20 "16 % 15| 300| 1 26| :12| 240| 1 2:20 
* 3.40] 117 3.00 5 | 300) 14 280] 2 2% 1 220] 1% 200 
2 20| 24 1.10 ‘2| 110| i 16| 19| | :18| <99] :17| 35 
1.00 | 12,00) <67 7.50 :35| 6.60] so] 6.00] °50| 6.00| ‘50| 6.00] <45 | 5:40 
5.00 | 60.00 | 5.00 | 60. 60.00 5.00 | 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00! 5:00 | 60:00 
88 19.25 ee BIL. BA J. 504. 8O . 288.87 .- 20. 60 ... 201. 69 . B8 fysroseon- „209. 74 
= = eS eS T 8 SS — 
Rents-in factory village. «s.u... .08 | 3.24 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40. 3.34 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 

Cotton (middling fair) | 8 8 Seeka 0. 200. . 188 . | RN 1 110 

Cost of food in public institutions | . 73.08 . i. 20 6. 00 MN 0 1% BED, el BOLBO öl. 
4 1885, 
Supplics. 8 AEN E ET j 

E Tee, Total.| Price, Total, Price. Total. Price.| Total, 


* 00 1.00 
„034.50 4.50 
1218. 00 16. 50 
1224. 00 26.00 
-08 | 8.00 9.00 
.09 | 9.00 8.00 
.08 | 1.92 1% 
11 1,76 1.76 
+10 | 10,00 6.00 
-70 | 8.40 8,40 
+2 | 18.75 26.25 
131.30 1.50 
6.50 | 26.00 22.00 
2.50 | 2.50 2.50 
875 10.50 7.50 
1.6 | 4.9 4,95 
-08 | 1.60 1.60 
.07 | 1.40 1.40 
17 8 5 
„40 4. 80 4.80 
4.50 | 54.00 51.00 
42. 23 


Rents in factory 
Cotton (middling fair) . 
Cost of food in publici 


This table shows the yearly costof supplies for a family of four per- 
sons at the lowest pn Computing provisions, clothing, rent, and all 
the supplies of a family by the market prices of 1871, it took at that 
time $304.89, at the lowest point, to supply a family of four persons 
with the necessaries of life. In 1885, exactly the same quantities of 
the necessaries of life could be obtained for $216.11, a fall o 30 per cent. 
in our pricesin fourteen years. We can take two hundred and sixteen 
standard dollars now, and buy those articles, which it would have re- 

uired three hundred and four standard dollars to have purchased in 
871. 
But suppose we submit this matter to the ‘‘ fire test, as some gen- 
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tlemen have called it, as if the Bland dollar was to be melted by firein 
the pockets of the people, or in the fire-proof safes of the country. Take 
the three hundred and four standard dollars, that purchased the supply 
of life’s necessaries in 1871; take them out of the pockets of the people, 
and melt them down, and make bullion of them; send that bullion to 
London and sell it at 80 cents on the dollar, and bring back the pro- 
ceeds of sale to this country, in gold, if you please. There will be $240 -+-; 
and it takes only $216 to buy the same amount and kind of products, 
which the three hundred and four standard dollars, in their original 
coined state, would have bought in 1871, so that you have now $24 to 
spare, 
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I give this illustration, Mr. Speaker, to show that silver bullion has 
not fallen, in comparison with the price level of the world; and that in 
3 power - the true criterion of the value of metallic currency— 

t has not depreciated. And I have already cited one of the most dis- 
tinguished monometallists of the day, to show the ition of the 
doctrine, that purchasing power is the true criterion of the value of 
money; and upon that basis there can be but one conclusion, that sil- 
ver has not depreciated, but that gold has appreciated in value. 

WHY HAS GOLD RISEN IN PRICE? 

What have been the causes of this disparity between the two metals? 
For my part, Mr. Speaker, I believe it to be a temporary disparity, and 
that it has no element of ency about it. It has resulted from 
r temporary abnormal demand upon the gold market, which I trace in 

is way: 

We find that, at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, France re- 
quired 5,000,000,000 francs ($1,000,000,000) topay the German indem- 
nity. ‘The statistics of the transaction show that she paid $58,000,000 
of that amount in gold, coined at the French mint; that slie had to use 
her credit, and borrow from England and her neighbors another portion 
of the amount, and if I remember rightly, the only portion paid in sil- 
ver, was a small part of the indemnity drawn on the Belgian Bank. 
The rest of it was settled in gold, or by drafts on the basis of gold, and 
the payment of such large amounts necessarily created a stri in 
the money markets of Europe. Whatfollowed? Germany, while the 
money markets of Europe were straitened by this heavy drain upon 
their resources, determined to abolish the local coinage of the several 
states, based on silver, and to adopt instead an imperial coinage on a 
gold basis. In order to accomplish this result, Germany offered for sale 
over 11,000,000 pounds of silver, and actually sold over 7,000,000 
pounds from 1873 to 1879 inclusive, while she coined, up to the end 
of 1880, imperial gold coins amounting to 1,747,237,095 marks, with- 
drawing during the same time 1,080,486,138 marks of old coins of the 
several states, and therefore purchasing to the amount of about 700,- 
000,000 marks, or $170,000,000 worth of gold for the purpose. 

The SPEAKER (Mr. HAMMOND). ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] desire to yield farther time? 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] proposes 
to give the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE] ten minutes 
of his time. ; . 

Mr. LANHAM. Iam entitled to the next hour; and it is my pur- 
pose to yield ten minutes of my time to the gentleman from South Car- 
olina. After that, I believe the tleman from Pennsylvania will oc- 
cupy the residue of his time, and then I shall have fifty mmutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Carolina 
will proceed for ten minutes longer. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Thanks to my friend from Texas for his kindness. 

I have been discussing, Mr. Speaker, the causes of the appreciation of 
gold bullion in the money market, and have mentioned two of the 
agencies producing that effect: 

First. The drain upon the monetary resources of Europe, inorder to 
supply France with the means to pay to Germany the indemnity of 
5,000,000,000 francs, or $1,000,000, 000. 

Secondly. The consumption of $170,000,000 worth of gold by Ger- 
many, in addition to old gold coinage, in establishing an imperial cur- 
rency under the laws of 1871 and 1873. 

The third cause is found in the action of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, who formed the Scandinavian monetary union, by treaties made 
in 1872 and 1873, and adopted a common monetary system, changing 
from a silver to a gold basis, and selling silver and buying gold. 

Fourthly, the action of the United States from 1873 to 1879 in hos- 
tility to silver, and our resumption of specie payments practically in 
gold, rather than in gold and silver, exercised amuch greater influence 
in disturbing the parity of gold and silver than is usually supposed. 
And, in order to appreciate this fully, let us briefly review the position 
of the silver dollar in our currency. 

The standard silver dollar of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine, contains 
371} grains of pure silver; the rest is alloy. It was first coined in 1792, 
and from that time to the present, the quantity of pure silver init has 
never been changed. The weight was reduced from 416 grains to 412} 
grains by act of January 18, 1837, by reducing the alloy, a matter not 
affecting its intrinsic value, but simply rendering it more convenient 
as currency. Until 1849, it was the sole coin representative of our 
monetary unit, and our gold coins were multiples in value of that unit. 
In 1849, one-dollar gold coins were authorized for the first time. 

Up to 1834, by reason of having fixed the ratio of silver to gold in 
our coins at 1 to 15, when the bullion market ratio, and the European 
coin ratio also, was 1 to 15}, the bullion in our gold coins exceeded 
slightly in value’ the coins themselves. To remedy this the Co: 

(in 1834) reduced the quantity of gold in our eagles and other gold 
coins about 6 per cent., thus establishing the present ratio of 1 to 16 
between the two metals. From the first enactment our coin basis was 
bimetallic, with the dollar as the monetary unit, containing 371} grains 
of pure silver, its equivalent in gold coinage being estimated at first at 
24} grains of pure gold to the dollar, and after 1834 at 23} grains, at 


which last rate one-dollar gold pieces have been coined in small quan- 
tities since 1849. The weights I have given are exclusive of alloy. 

This condition of our coinage continued until 1873, when the coin- 
age of standard silver dollars was suspended; and in 1874, in the codifi- 
cation of the United States laws, the legal-tender quality of all silver 
coins was limited to $5; and thus, through inadvertence, Congress im- 
paired the legal-tender function of the standard silver dollars then in 
circulation. In 1878 the full legal-tender function was restored and 
the coinage of standard silver dollars was resumed under the law usu- 
ally called the Bland act; but which came from a bill of Mr. KELLEY, 
of Pennsylvania, in 1876, providing for free coinage of silver, which 
was then passed by the House, but was not taken up in the Senate; 
and in the. next Congress Mr. BLAND, of Missouri, renewed the propo- 
sition. It was again passed by the House, but was modified: in the 
Senate by the amendments of Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, striking out 
free coinage, confining the coinage to Government account and direct- 
ing the purchase of not less than two million nor more than four mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of silver bullion per month for the purpose. Silver 
is now coined under this law. 

Having thus briefly sketched the history of the silver dollar in our 


currency, it will be noticed that in 1873, when the actual circulating’ 


medium of this country was paper money entirely, the act was passed 
demonetizing the silver dollar, and establishing the gold monometallic 
basis in our currency. And although in our own country it was un- 
noticed for several years, and had no appreciable effect on our home cir- 
culation, since at that time gold and silver were both at a premium, 
and not used as currency, yet to ra 80 nations, who, as we have seen, 
were just at the same time grasping for more gold, and changing from 
silver to gold, it was an indication of a new demand for gold in the 
future, whenever the United States should resume a specie basis. 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose, that the act of 1873 had an important 
influence in London, in raising the price of gold. And when, in 1875, 
the resumption act was passed, providing for the specie basis on and 
after January 1, 1879, another blow was struck at silver, in my judg- 
ment still more hurtful than the act of 1873. This act provided that 
on and after January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
‘*redeem in coin,” at the New York subtreasury, the greenbacks in 
sums of not less than $50. 


Now, it will be observed that silver coins by the act of 1873 and 


the Revised Statutes of 1874 were, at the time of the passage of the re- 
sumption act, legal tender only to the amount of $5; therefore the re- 
sumption act was really a provision for resumption on a gold basis in 
1879. It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that nothing could have been 
more unwise and unbusinesslike, than such a provision. Our country 
was involved in the meshes of a paper currency, with the precious 
metals at a premium, and with only a small quantity of gold in the 
‘Treasury, and it was regarded as very doubtful whether, in the short 
time provided in the act, the United States would be able to meet the 
demand for specie on the day named for resumption, without embar- 
rassing the Treasury or producing financial disturbance in the trade of 
the country. And yet, with a large home production of both silver 
and gold, and therefore having the resources of two metals, ready at 
hand in that emergency, the act virtually provided for resumption 
without the assistance of silver at all. And although, prior to the date 
fixed for resumption, the act of 1878 was passed, restoring the full 
legal-tender function to the standard silver dollar, and providing for its 
coinage, yet the executive department of the Government, in carrying 
out the directions of the resumption act, ignored silver and made use 
of gold only. Hence we can easily see that the acquisition and stor- 
ing of gold in the Treasury of the United States from 1875 until and 
after resumption had begun must have had a very great influence to- 
ward increasing its market value, both at home and abroad, as compared 
with silver, which failed to receive equal recognition as a money metal 
from those who administered our finances. 

While these events were transpiring, the silver mines of Nevada and 
the surrounding Territories gave promise of unlimited production. The 
Comstock lode became of world-wide fame. The prospect of immense 
fortunes to be made in silver-mining stocks urged the fa pode and 
stock jobbers to represent every vein of silver as of priceless value, and 
while dishonesty salted the mines, skillful financiering bulled the stocks. 
The consequence was, that the commercial world took a panic about sil- 
ver, and the nations hastened to get under the shelter of gold, very much 
as had happened earlier in the century, when, during the Californian 
and A ian gold fevers, they had rushed into silver. 

At that time France, having the largest metallic stock in the world, 
threw herself into the breach and arrested the panic by her free coinage 
of both silver and gold on the basis of 1 to 15}. e 

But at the time of this silver panic we have seen that France was 
being drained of five thousand million francs of her metallic currency, 
in the German indemnity, and she was, therefore, powerless; and our 
United States financiers themselves seem to have partaken of the panic; 
and besides, the United States was then struggling under the disadvan- 
tages of a paper currency. Hence came the rapid appreciation in the 
value of gold bullion as compared with the prices of all other commodi- 
ties, silver bullion included. 
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But let us look at the situation calmly, and we will observe that the 
prospects are favorable toa restoration of the par of the metals. France 
has recovered her gold, and is the strongest nation of the world in the 
supply of both metals; Germany is no ing her silver, and a 
strong party is now urging the adoption of bimetallism, and the coinage 
of the surplus she now has on hand; and the annual production of our 
silver mines has become known to the world through official statistics. 
There are no new or continuing causes in operation tending to depress 
silver, which are likely to have any effect upon the markets, excepting, 
perhaps,-the sensational attacks of a few newspapers upon it, and these 
will die away, as soon as we come to a conclusion upon this question in 
Congress. And, in my judgment, the conclusion ought to be a compro- 
mise between the extreme positions taken by the gold monometallists 
and thesilver monometallists. There isroom here for wise legislation; 
and I regret that this bill is to be considered under the operation of the 
previous question, for it should be open to the utmost freedom of amend- 
ment permitted by parliamentary Š 

The advocates of the passageof this bill, in view of what I have said, 
may cite the example of France when she arrested the gold ic of 
thirty years ago by free coinage of both metals, as a precedent for simi- 
lar action now on our part. But our monetary condition is not such 
as that of France was at that time, nor even is it such as that of France 
to-diy. Itis erg? that France and the United States, with the other 
Staics of the Latin Union, se, to-day bring complete relief to the 
situation by open mints, provided that our ratio of silver to gold was 
the same; but the factis, that France and the Latin Union have closed 
their mints to silver, and no one at all informed on the subject need be 
reminded, that the United States has not sufficient resources to attempt 
single-handed the feat of regulating the metallic circulation of the world. 

When France accomplished this, she was, as she is to-day, the strongest 
of all the nations of the earth in metallic currency, and could endure any 
drain upon either of her metals from the surrounding nations without 
exhaustion, while the United States is weak in gold and silver, consid- 
ering our immense territory and rapidly increasing population. France 
is compact, and with a dense, settled population, changing but little, and 
conservative, rather than speculative, in their habits, while we have 
large areas now being opened to civilization, with a sparse population, 
so that money does not circulate rapidly, asin dense communities, and 
with a spirit of enterprising speculation in every part of the country. 

But what is more than all this, France is a creditor nation, and re- 
ceives money from other nations, while the United States is a debtor na- 
tion, and large amounts of our securities are in the hands of foreign credi- 
tors, in England, Holland, France,and Germany. If we had the same 
amount of gold and silver coin per capita as France, and were also a 
creditor nation, so that we would be receiving from the rest of the world 
instead of paying out, then our gold and silver coin would probably both 
be safe with free coinage; but as a debtor nation, and with a scant stock 
of gold and silver money, the effect of free coinage would be, as I have 
stated, to bring us toa silver basis. In this connection, itis well to con- 
sider that France has per capita over $23 of gold, and over $16 of silver 
money; while the United States has per capita less than $17 of both 
gold and silver combined. ; 

It is in realizing such facts as these, that the advantage of settling 
the money question by international ent becomes apparent. 
And in spite of assertions of the friends of this bill to the contrary, I 
think that there is a great advance in public sentiment in Europe, in 
the direction of such a settlement. It is very manifest, when a com- 
parison is instituted between the conduct of the European nations in 
1878 at the international conference of that year, and their action at 
the conference of 1881. 

By theact of February 28, 1878, the President was directed to invite 
the nations of the Latin Union, and such other European nations as he 
deemed advisable, to join with us in a conference to adopt a common 
ratio between gold and silver for the purpose of establishing interna- 
tionally the use of bimetallic money, and securing fixity of relative 
value between those metals.” 

THE CONFERENCE OF 1878. F 

Commissioners were appointed to represent the United States, and 
the invitation extended to the commercial nations of Europe, was ac- 
cepted by France, England, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Austria, the 
Scandinavian Union, Switzerland, and Italy. Of these nations, at that 
time, only Austria and Italy supported with the bimetallic prop- 
ositions of the United States. Holland, though in favor of bimetal- 
lism, thought it would require agreement of France, England, and the 
United States, to make it practicable. Russia said she would offer no 
obstacles, if the others agreed. France, England, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian Union were opposed to any international 

ent on the subject. Germany refused to accept the invitation 

of the United States, and also declined a subsequent invitation from 

the conference itself, after it had assembled, to take in its pro- 

ceedings. At the close of the conference, the European delegates joined 
in reply to the American proposition, in these terms: 

1. That it is necessary to maintain the monetary réle of silver in the world 

as well as that of gold, but that the choice between the employment of one or 


other of the two metals,or the simultaneous employment of both, should be 
governed by the special situation of cach state or group of states. 

2. That the question of the limitation of the coinage of silver should also be 
left to the free decision of each state or group of states, g to the partic- 
ular conditions in which they may be placed, and this the more so as the pertur- 
bations which have arisen of late years in the silver market have variously 
affected the monetary situation of the different countries. 

3. That in view of the di necies of opinion which have been manifested, 
and of the impossibility even for the states which have the double standard to 
make any en ent relative to the unlimited coinage of silver, there is no 

und for discussing an international ratio of value to be established between 

e two metals. 

In other words, the propositions of 1878 were declined by the Eu- 
ropean states, acting together, and their reply meant simply that each 
state would act for itself, and stand ready to profit by any mistake made 
by its neighbors. And thus the conference of 1878 terminated. 


THE CONFERENCE OF 1881. 


But public sentiment had greatly changed by 1881. In that year 
France and the United States simultaneously invited the other powers 
to reassemble in monetary conference at Paris, This invitation was 
accepted by all the nations which had been represented at the confer- 
ence of 1878, and also by Germany, Greece, Spain, Portugal, British 
India,and Canada. This conference, after thirteen sessions, adopted as 
its opinion— : 

That there is ground for believing that an understanding may be established 
between the states which have taken part in the conference, but that it is ex- 
pedient to suspend its meetings; that, in fact, the monetary situation may, as 
regards some states, call for the intervention of their governments, and that 
there is reason forgiving an opportunity at present for diplomatic negotiations, 


And it thenadjourned foronc year. Since then, France and the United 
States jointly proposed further adjournment, to which the other pow- 
ers consented. It is interesting to note specially the suggestions sub- 
mitted by England and Germany, after a full interchange of opinions 
among the delegates of the several states, for Germany and England are 
the two great powers which have the single gold standard, 

The English proposition was, that if other countries adopted rules in- 
suring certainty of conversion of gold into silver and silver into gold, the 
Bank of England would be willing to issue their notes for silver, at the 
ratio used by other nations, to the extent of one-fourth of its gold on hand 
in the issue department, and to redeem the notes on demand in gold. 

The German declaration was made at the second session of the con- 
ference, and proposed (1) to abstain from all sales of silver for some 
years; (2) during another period, to be fixed, to sell annually only a 
small quantity, so as not to glut the market; (3) eventualiy to with- 
draw gold and paper money of the denomination of 5 marks ($1.19 in 
United States currency), and replace them with silver pieces of 5 and 2 
marks, taking as a basis the ratio of 1 to 15}. 

Hence we find that at this conference Germany and England both 
favored the rehabilitation of silver to its proper place in the money of the 
world, and proposed to give it further recognition in their own monetary 
systems. The contrast is very great between this action and the course 
of these powers three years before, Then Germany refused even to at- 
tend, and England attended only to declare war upon silver and an 
international agreement, but in 1881 both earnestly declare a friend- 
ship for silver, and confess an anxiety that an international agreement 
may be consummated. 

THE PRESENT, 


Five years have elapsed, and what is the situation now? All of the 
agricultural interests in the German Empire are demanding the restora- 
tion of silver to full currency powers, and in the Reichstag the question 
is now in agitation, as is the case here to-day. England is inquiring 
whether bimetallism has not become with her a necessity of trade; and 
some of her ablest financiers, including two who have occupied the posi- 
tion of governors of the Bank of England, are pronounced bimetallists. A 
convention of delegates from her chambers of commerce has demanded 
parliamentary inquiry upon the subject. And it is significant to ob- 
serve that it has been proposed that a British trade-dollar be coined, to 
take the place of the Mexican dollar in the Eastern trade; and in its 
issue of February 13, 1886, the London Economist editorially advocates 
itscoinage. Andin January of the present year the Latin Union, which 
maintains the full legal-tender power of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 15} to 1, renewed their agreement to do so for five years longer. 

AN INTERNATIONAL RATIO. 1 


Such is the situation across the ocean, and it is auspicious for the re- 
newal of nezotiations to arrive at a common ratio, and to attain inter- 
national recognition of gold and silver alike as legal tender at such 
ratio. At the last monetary conference, Mr. Evarts, on behalf of 
France and the United States, proposed the ratio of 1 to 15}, and as nine- 
tenths of the legal-tender silver of the world is coined upon that ratio 
or a lower one, there is little doubt it would be the one adopted by com- 
mon consent. . 

If such should be the case, it would settle in a satisfactory way sev- 
eral problems of financial policy, which are sources of constant difficulty 
and irritation. One of these problems is, how to avoid general contrac- 
tion of the currency of the world to about three-fifths of its present 
metallic basis, by the universal demonetization of silver. Against such! 
contraction, the common consent of the nations to a binding agreement 
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for mutual international recognition of both gold and silver at a fixed 
ratio, is the only certain safeguard. 

In round numbers the coin currency of the world is estimated at about 
$7,000,000,000, of which about one-half is gold, and the other half is 
silver. Should silver be demonetized, I estimate that, after a liberal 
allowance for the use of silver in small the volume of the coin 

. circulation would be reduced to about 60 per cent. of its ee 
gate, and all prices would gravitate downward, and we would have fall- 
ing markets, until the new price-level was established to match the di- 
minished circulation. Contemplate fora few moments the disasters 
which would arise from the constant decline of prices in all business 
transactions. The retail merchant would find that ere he could dispose 
of his the prices would have fallen below the wholesale rates he 
had paid for them. The debtor who had borrowed money, would find 
such scarcity in the gold, in which he would be required to pay, that he 
would be unable to meet his obligations, and bankruptcy and black 
ruin would settle over commerce and credit like a pall. The holder of 
gold would cling to the yellow treasure, and by the process of hoard- 
ing, the circulation would be still further contracted, and the cry of the 
poor for bread would necessitate the issue of large volumes of paper 
money, without metallic support, to meet the exigency. No such con- 
vulsion has ever occurred in the history of trade, as we would experi- 
ence, on the world’s demonetization of either one of the standard money 
me 

To a debtor country like the United States, it would mean increased 
iaro peere 2 injury by me papile credit. Our Tolia 5 
im paying duty might be as large as at present, but the 
value would be little more than one-half, and all at valorem duties 
would be reduced to correspond with the cheaper invoices. The rev- 
enues from customs duties would be constantly decreasing, and yet the 
interest and principal of the public debt would be on the same basis 
as at present. Hence our financial resources would be crippled, while 
our obligations would not be correspondingly diminished in their bur- 


In this connection it is well to observe that only the public creditor, 
the holder of United States bonds for instance, could derive any ad- 
vantage from such a contraction of the world’s currency. ‘The circu- 
lating medium of trade being diminished in amount, its purchasing 
power wonld be greatly increased, and in obtaining from the Govern- 
ment his interest and principal, he would receive payment ina medium 
having much greater purchasing power than the money which he lent 
to the Government. But the private creditor would be ruined, for the 
= bankruptcy of the debtors of the land would cause him to lose 
ebt. : 

If the private creditor could collect his debts he would be benefited 
in like manner as the public creditor; but, as I think I have shown, 
the debtor class would not be able to respond to their obligations, and 
but few private debts would be worth anything at all. This would 
destroy credit and faith in further commercial transactions absolutely, 
until the world’s business had fully adjusted itself to the new state of 
the circulation. . 

Speaking for my own constituency in the South, I present another 
consideration here. We feel that the silver monometallism of India is 
exceedingly injurious to the prices of our principal exportable prod- 
uct. The common farmer of that country, far removed from the intelli- 
gence conyeyed by the railroad and the telegraph, and conservative, as 
Asiatics are, in his habits, receives cheerfully the same price per day 
for his labor, the same price per pound for his cotton, in silver, without 

to the depreciation in silver and Indian council bills in the Lon- 
don market. Hence the cotton buyer in England, paying for Indian 
cotton in silver, uses the depression of price thus secured, to depress 
the price of American cotton also. And when any one compares the 
present price of cotton with the prices of previous years, it will at once 
be realized how great an influence is thus exerted in lowering the price 
of the cotton crop of the South. In like manner, the wheat-fields of 
India affect the grain prices of the West. 

Again, the Birmingham manufacturer of cotton goods finds the prin- 
cipal market for his sales in India and other silver-basis countries. 
But with exchange in England against those countries affected 20 per 
cent. by the departure of silver from its proper ratio with gold, their 
purchasing capacity is dimini 20 per cent.; and to meet this exi- 
gency, the manufacturer has to reduce correspondingly either his pro- 
duction or his prices. Hence he will either buy 20 per cent. less of 
cotton to be made into goods, or he will purchase the same quantity at 
prices lower by the same percentage; for in no other way can he secure 
his ordinary profit in his business. 

Both of these evils will be cured when India and other silver-basis 
countries become bimetallists; for in commercial transactions between a 
gold-basis country on the one hand and a silver-basis conntry on the 
other, the difference of price of gold bullion and silver bullion affects 
the rate of exchange; but the case is different where one or both of the 
countries is on the double basis of gold and silver at a fixed ratio for coin- 
age, for the coinage rate, as all experience shows, will control the bull- 
ion rate. For PER IY. in France and the Latin Union, with both gold 
and silver coins at full legal-tender at the ratio of 15} to 1, gold and silver 


moneys are circulating at par with each’other; while in Austria, which 
has only the silver basis, gold is at a premium of about 20 per cent. 

Another reason why it is better for commerce that gold and silver 
both should compose the currency and be recognized in international 
exchanges is, that there is less danger of disturbance of the purchasing 
power, from fluctuations in production or demand. That is, itis harder 
to affect seriously a volume of currency of $7,000,000,000 in value by 
additions to it from the mines, or subtractions from it for the arts, or 
by destruction by fire or shipwreck, than if the entire volume were 
worth only $4,000,000, 000. 

This proposition is so plain that I will not dwell upon it. Hence it 
is manifest that an international agreement, sustaining both gold and 
silver, will satisfy all the silver men except the extreme silver mono- 
metallist, will satisfy the debtor classes and nations, and will also sat- 
isfy the private creditor class, who depend upon the solvency of their 
debtors for the safety of their investments and other credits. 

But I go further, and maintain that such an arrangement ought to 
be satisfactory to the public creditors, the holders of Government secu- 
rities, for two reasons. The first is, that the holders of public secu- 
rities are also largely the holders of claims against private individuals, 
or of stocks in corporations which owe large debts, and hence their in- 
terest is not all in one direction. 

What they might gain in the payment of their principal and interest 
of Government bonds in a medium which in its entire volume is only 
$4,000,000, 000 over a payment in a medium having a volume of $7,000,- 
000,000 they would lose by the failure of their private debtors and the 
depreciation of their corporate stock investments. So that this class 
are really not to be benefited, unless it be such of them as have no 
other investment of their fortunes except Government bonds of prompt- 
paying governments, and even they may suffer by disturbance in the 
market value of their bonds in the general tumbling of prices. 

But there is a second reason, why the public creditor in this country 
should favor an international agreement, if the ordinary ratio of the 
civilized world be adopted between silver and gold, the ratio of 1 to 
154, as proposed in 1881 by the American and French commissioners 
to the other delegates at the international conference. Under the ex- 
press terms of the bonds of the United States, and by the express dec- 
laration of Congress, the interest on the bonds of the United States is 
payable in coin of the standard weight and fineness, which were lawful 
in July, 1870, at which time both gold and silver were unlimited legal 
tender—gold at the rate of 25.8 grains, nine-tenths fine, or 23} grains 
pure gold per dollar; and silver at the rate of 412} grains, nine-tenths 
fine, or 371} grains pure silver per dollar. Hencethe termsof the con- 
tract are satisfied by payment either in gold coin orin standard silver 
dollars of our present currency. 

But if an in tional agreement be made, by which the ratio shall 
be adopted of 1 to 15}, instead of our American ratio of 1 to 16, then, in 
order to conform our silver coin to the new ratio, our dollar would have 
to be reduced to 400 grains, nine-tenths fine, or 360 grains, pure silver, 
to conform tothe legal-tender silver of France and the Latin Union, and 
in fact to the silver currency of Great Britain, Germany, and all of the 

t nations. If this were done, it is easy to perceive that the United 

tates could not pay her debt in the new silver coinage, for by the terms 

of her contract the coin must be of the weight and fineness of July, 1870. 

Hence the bondholders would be sure of payment of the interest and 

principal of their bonds in gold, while at present the Government would 

y exercise its option to pay in silver, if the stock of gold in the 

should be so dimini „as to be insufficient for current pay- 

ments of interest on the debt. The bonds are payable, as expressed 

upon the face of them, both principal andinterest, ‘‘in coin of the stand- 
ard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870.” 

It is true that, at present, the interest of the bond debt of the United 
States is being paid in gold, and I am in favor of its being so paid; for 
there is no disparity between silver and gold coin, and so far as our 
bonds are held in England and Germany—which are gold-standard 
countries—it tends to strengthen our credit abroad, at no additional ex- 

to the Government. In fact, so long as the volume of the circu- 

tion of the world is kept up at seven thousand millions, there is no 
difficulty in each nation maintaining the parity of silver and gold, pro- 
vided both are given the functions of full legal-tender money. It is 
only a demonetization of either one of the metals, that can affect usin 
prices, and the result would be the same if we attempted to demone- 
tize gold, and to rest upon silver. Monometallism, either of gold or 
of silver, would be equally disastrous to the commerce of the world; 
and the most perfect system, in my humble opinion, is bimetallism, 
with a ratio between the two money metals fixed by international 
treaty, and recognized by all the great commercial nations of the world. 

Under the legislation already had, two international conferences have 
been held; and the conference of 1881 simply adjourned temporarily, 
and could be reassembled, in order to complete its work. Itis probable 
that, if the conference were now invited to resume its labors, something 
definite could be agreed to, in settlement of the questions involved. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

But we must also make provision for ourselves alone, in case we can 

not induce the world to agree to an international recognition of bimet- 
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allism; for some, who are familiar with this subject, do not think that 


there is any hope of an international t, on account of the policy 
heretofore pursued by the creditor nations of 3 For instance, 
the New York Financial Review for 1885 has the following: 


The nations of Europe are making the attempt to contract the medium of the 
world’s ex by forcing commerce on, to a singe gold basis, and thereby 
rob it of one- e currency it formerly used and needed. 


And while I think that the creditor nations are now beginning to see 
that they can not so contract the medium of payments, and thus in- 
crease the value of their claims against debtor nations, yet at the same 
time it behooves the United States, as a debtor nation, to do what it 
can to keep the circulation of the world from contraction by the de- 
monetization of one of the money metals, and therefore we must see 
what we can do single-handed to sustain silver, as well as gold, within 
our own territory. For there is no doubt, that the doctrine of Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s report on the Mint in 1791 is just as applicable now as 
then. As between gold and silver, Hamilton proposed that— 

No pora should be given to either, because in attaching the unit to either, 
the o of the other as money would be destroyed; it would become mere 
merchandise, thereby diminishing the quantity of circulating medium, and im- 
pairing the utility of one of the metals. 

And in order to make proper calculations, let us consider the condi- 
tion of our currency at present. à 

In the first place, owing to the redemption of United States bonds, 
some of which secured the notes of national banks, the volume of na- 
tional-bank circulation has been reduced $40,000,000 in four years, and 
of this reduction over twenty millions was in one year—from 1884 to 
1885. 

But this is not all. On November 1, 1882, the gold in the United 
States was, in Treasury and in banks, $260,455,297, and on November 
1, 1885, it was $335,251,499, an increase of gold in the Treasury and in 
bank reserves of about $75,000,000. 

In the hands of the people, there was in November, 1882, gold to the 
amount of $306,650,159; and in November, 1885, the amount of $251,- 
476,288, a decrease in gold in active circulation of $55,000,000. In the 
same period the silver in the hands of the people increased from $80,- 
912,634 on November 1, 1882, to $107,914,611 on November 1, 1885— 
an increase of twenty-seven millions. And the paper circulation fell 
from $548,828,288, in the hands of the people in 1882, to $470,401,878 
in 1885. Thus we have from 1882 to 1885 the following contraction 
of our circulating medium: 


Gold, decrease. . .. 


neee AAA crossa poetintonen dectesseiee 78, 000, 090 
Total decrease. 5 000 
Dida increase in silver. k 37000 oO 
C ðↄ ß: 00D, O00 
We therefore have a net decrease of our circulation, of over one hun- 
dred millions in three years. This has caused reduced prices, stagna- 


tion in business, strikes of the laboring classes, and general distress. 
And it is significant, that while our population is steadily increasing, 
and our circulation is steadily ishing, about eighty-six millions of 
silver dollars remain as a surplus in the and the country re- 
uses to absorb that surplus, though needing money all the time, The 
reason of this strange state of affairs is, that there is really no appro- 
priate place provided for silver dollars in our currency. Its proper 
sphere is usurped by the one-dollar and two-dollar backs, which, 
as I have before stated, are redeemable only in amounts of fifty dollars 
and upward, and are practically paper representatives of gold, and not 
of silver. 

There is also the one-dollar gold piece, but that has no circulation 
or coinage of consequence. So inconvenient is it in size, that the most 
extreme — if tendered his choice between a gold dollar 
and a silver dollar, would select the silver dollar as more convenient 
for currency; and the small quantity of gold one-dollar pieces now 
- coined is used mainly for trinkets and purposes of ornamentation. The 
three-dollarand two-and-a-half-dollar gold pieces are not numerous, but 
there are enough of them in circulation to occupy quite an appreciable 
place in our currency. Where, then, is there a place for the standard 
silver dollar? We have shown that under five dollars the paper one- 
dollar and two-dollar greenbacks have a large circulation. It is now 
about $47,000,000, although largely diminished in the last two years. 
The has authorized the issue of silver certificates, but only 
in denominations of $10 and upward, instead of issuing them in de- 
nominations of $1, $2, and $5, where they would be just as convenient, 
and equally as popular as greenbacks. If this were done, and the 
one-dollar and two-dollar greenbacks were called in, and the amount 
reissued in denominations, say of $5 and above, I am satisfied 
that all the surplus silver dollars in the Treasury would be represented 
in circulation by such silver certificates in less than twelve months. 

Another anomalous condition of our currency, isin refusing redemp- 
tion to greenbacks in amounts less than $50, and only redeeming them 
at New York. A single greenback should be agreadily convertible into 
coin as a large number of them; and they should be redeemable at 
convenient points. Another use for silver dollars would be found by 
making greenbacks thus redeemable in sums under $50 in silveror sil- 
ver certificates, at the option of the person offering the greenbacks for 


redemption; it would make no difference to the Government, since the 
silver certificate is simply the paper representative of actual dollars in 
the Treasury, held there for the owner of the certificate. 

In this way there would be no surplus of silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury; and itis well to remember in this connection that it is mostly in 
the minor transactions of buying and selling that actual money is used, 
since larger purchases are usually paid for in checks or bills of exchange; 
so that in placing the silver certificates in the arena of small retail busi- 
ness, from which they have been studiously excluded, we will utilize 
our entire coinage of the white metal. This can be done by simply re- 
moving the present restriction, which limits the issue of silver certifi- 
cates to denominations of $10 and upward. 


LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 


Mr. Speaker, let me state in conclusion, at the expense of 9 
what I conceive to be the proper legislation for this period. Ins 

of providing fór the immediate resumption of free coinage, we should 
provide for resumption at a time when the civilized nations shall have 

agreed upop a ratio and upon a plan of free coinage. In the mean time, 

we ought to suspend the coinage of the silver dollar in the interest of 
the silver dollar itself; not because it is worth but 80 cents, for, as I have 
said, I do not subscribe to that doctrine; but because we have enough 
silver for the p of circulation at present. 

I think our supply of silver stands in the same position as the stock 
of goods on the shelf of a merchant. When he has goods enough for 
the p of traffic, he does not decry and disparage the be- 
cause he does not sell them immediately, but he tries to get them out 
among his customers; and while he is trying to get them out, and has 
a full stock, he is not ordering any more. For the reason that we have 
enough silver for our purposes at home, and have no other field for it, 
I say, suspend the coinage at least fora time. I would suspend it for 
a definite time, say for the period of one or two years; and I would at 
the same time provide means for circulating the $86,000,000 we now 
have, unused in the In order to do this let us remove from 
3 one and two aour bill — now circula 3 
country. out contracting the currency, I wo tit 
all in denominations of $5 or dee pia would issue silver certificates 
in denominations of one and two dollars, to take the place of these one 
and two dollar greenbacks. I would take away the limit from the 
greenback, and make it convertible at all of the fiscal offices of the Gov- 
ernment into silver certificates in any sum. I would go further and 
make these silver certificates, backed by the coin in the dollar 
for dollar, legal tender in the same manner as the silver dollar is legal 
tender; in the same manner as the Bank of Hamburg in Germany in 
olden time passed its paper money; in the same manner as the Bank 
of England paper and the Bank of France papet circulate to-day. I 
would also make gold certificates legal tender. 

Mr. Speaker, this is really not making anything but the coin legal 
tender. As two merchants, in order to transfer goods, transfer the ware- 
house receipts, showing that certain commodities have been deposited, 
so these notes would be the warehouse receipts of the legal-tender coin, 
which any one could go and claim from the Government on demand, 
bag pet peat eit eat posse build all of the vaults necessary 

e people will save enough to of the vaults 
to hold that money, in the saving of the abrasion of the currency in com- 
mon use. It has been estimated that, in the course of a hundred y: 
silver coin in circulation loses 10 per cent. of its value by abrasion; an 
the Director of the Mint, I understand, has informed one of the commit- 
tees of this House, that the money saved from the wear and tear of the 
silver in circulation will build, twice over, the vaults necessary for the 
Government to hold the coin, and put the silver certificates out in the 
hands of the people. 

By the use of these means, there would be no difficulty in circulat- 
ing the entire eighty-six millions in the Treasury, by the time the sus- 
pension would terminate. 

During that period, the President could call upon the nations to con- 
fer again, and agree upon a ratio for bimetallism. And then, when that 
ratio is established by international consent, I would have free coinage 
of gold and silver according to that ratio. As we have seen, the time 
is approaching, when the nations of the world will be ready to enter- 
tain this proposition. And in our own country the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, held at Chicago in September last, ex- 
pressed a similar readiness in the resolution adopted by it, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the coinage of silver dol- 
lars under the compulsory law of 1878 is detrimental to the best interests of the 
poopie and dangerous to the welfare of the Government, and that the law should 

immediately suspended, and remain inoperative until an international agree- 
ment with! ng commercial nations shall give substantial assurance as to the 
future relations of gold and silver as money. 


If, therefore, we can not agree as a legislative body, either to imme- 
diate free coinage of silver on the one hand, as urged by the supporters 
of this bill, or to absolute suspension of the compulsory coinage of two 
millions’ worth of silver per month, as others contend, let us compro- 
mise by suspending until we can place in circulation the silver dollars 
already coined, and make another attempt at international ment, 
results which, in my judgment, can be attained in two years by prompt 
and decisive action. 
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Could this be attained, a great advance would be made in the inter- 
est of our commerce at home, and our traffic with the other nations of 
the world; credit and confidence would be restored; and financial dis- 
tress would give place to plenty and prosperity. 

All essential legislation tending to such a consummation can be easily 
enacted, by amending the bill now under discussion, in the manner I 
have suggested, or in such other way, ina similar spirit, as the combined 
wisdom of this House may determine, if the representatives of diverse 
views would meet each other half way, in a spirit of mutual concession 
for the common good. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 


r OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 6, 1886. 
On the bill 55 r 7490) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
on o 


preservat certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses— 
Mr. WILSON said: 


Mr, CHAIRMAN: It is inevitable that a bill like this should be sub- 
ject to criticism. It is perhaps hardly to be expected that any commit- 
tee, no matter how careful and prudent, can prepare a general riverand 
harbor bill for so large a country as the United States that will not con- 
tain some items that may be subject to just criticism. The area of our 
country is so immense, its seaboards are so extensive, and its interior 
water ways are so numerous as almost to defy exact knowledge on the 
part of any member of this House; but I believe that the annual river 
and harbor bill is one that ought generally to pass; that itcontemplates 
improvements and expenditures that are in the main judicious and nec- 
essary, and that much of the criticism indulged in by the press of some 
sections of the country, and echoed in the debates on this floor, is 
unfounded and uninformed. f d 

To provide as extensively as possible without wasteful expenditure 
abundant facilities for transportation, in the cheapest form in which 
transportation can exist, along our great water ways and even our 
smaller rivers, is to confer a boon on the great mass of the people of 
this country, who are en in producing its wealth and in the buy- 
ing or selling of its products. Not only does the improvement and 
opening to commerce of water ways afford these facilities of transporta- 
tion, but, by its competition with the railroad lines of the country, it 
regulates and lessens the charges for freight and traffic upon them. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as certain gentlemen have contended 
in the course of this debate, and notably the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
HEPBURN], that although the amounts appropriated in such a bill may 
be expended within the limits of individual States, stich expenditures 
are entirely or chiefly for the benefit of the States within which they 
are made. I will take no other illustrations of the error of this argu- 
ment than two appropriations in this bill for rivers in my own State. 
The $121,000 proposed to be expended in completing the slack-water 
navigation of the Monongahela River, although expended within the 
limits of West Virginia, furnishes the sole link now missing in astretch 
of more than a hundred miles of navigation on that river, scarcely more 
thana dozen of which are in West Virginia. ‘ 

While it provides an outlet for the prodactions of the particular 
regions in which the Government works are constructed, thus aiding 
immediately in their development, it also and especially furnishes a 
highway for the trade between the country bordering on the upper 
Monongahela and the lower sections of the rivertoand fro as far as the 
city of Pittsburgh, and thence down the Ohio River, thus bringing into 
existence and stimulating mutual exchange of productions and mutnal 
traffic, the benefits of which extend to several States. 

Even in a greater degree is this true of the amount expended for the 
Great Kanawha River. While the locks and dams which have been 
placed upon that stream have during theirconstruction given temporary 
employment to labor in West Virginia and have developed a line of 
magnificent collieries along that river, these improvements have also 
provided an outlet for the products of those mines and permanently 
cheapened cbal to the dwellers along the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 
the few hundreds of thousands of dollars expended in this work, which. 
according to the gentleman from Iowa, is local, have thus extended 
their. benefits to many surrounding States. 

What is true of the Monongahela and of the Kanawha is also true of 
other Avers and even of some of the so-called insignificant streams, appro- 
priations for which have called forth ridicule and opposition in these de- 
batesandinthepublicpress. Any system ofexpenditure by the Govern- 


ment which comesinto conflict with the interests of great railroad corpora- 
tions, and with their control and monopoly of the carrying tradeof the 
country, by providing cheap and accessible competing lines, naturally 
provokes an opposition which has no difficulty in finding vigorous ne 
sion for itself in the press of great cities on the Eastern seaboard. 
opposition, masking itself in virtuous protests against waste of the peo- 
ple’s money and what it ealls a scheme of log-rollingand an organized raid 
upon the Treasury, deceives many as to the real motive which prompts 
much ofits outcry. The publicis taught to believe that the appropri- 
ations contained in this bill and in similar bills are made upon the rec- 
ommendation or by the scheming intrigue of members of this House; 
whereas it is a fact, that every intelligent man ought to know, that no 
dollar is recommended for expenditure in such a bill until competent 
officers of the Engineer Corps of the Army have made the necessary 
surveys and reported in favor of the expenditure, and until that report 
has been approved by the Chief of Engineers and transmitted to the 
House with the recommendation of the Secretary of War. 

But, sir, I will not pursue thissubject any farther, and, indeed, I have 
made these remarks, not so much because thereisany need tomake them 
as because I desire to have read and printed in the RECORD, in connec- 
tion with what I have said, a letter from a gentleman whom I am proud 
to call my friend and neighbor, a native and citizen of my own State 
and immediate neighborhood, whose ability to deal with these ques- 
tions no one will dispute, and whose moderation of statement is only 
exceeded by the unsurpassed ability and unquestioned probity which 
he has long brought to the service of the Government. His letter was 
not one volunteered by himself, but was called forth by my personal 
request, as will appear from its tenor. 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
- Baltimore, Md., April 17, 1886. 

My Dear Sir: I have just read in the Recorp the h of Mr, Wiis with 
the appended report of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors which I have no 
doubt he wrote, and it certainly seems to me that his views are those of a man 
of ability and uprightness who has studied his subject, knows what he is talking 
and writing about, and does both well. If I had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Wis I would say so to him. 

The truth is ariver and harbor bill of that size is not unreasonably large for 
such a country as ours, considering its immense extent, its rapid development, 
and other circumstances. Though the sum, considered by itself without 
to its object, seems a large one, it is actually small in view of real needs, and ap- 
pears almost i t in comparison with the expenditures of other natio 
much of whose wealth and power come from the effects of just such works 
internal and coast improvement as such expenditures have allowed. 

The river and harbor bill is usually the subject of much criticism in the news- 
papers, but most of this originates with the great dailies of New York city. 
That great State, an empire in itself, has acomparatively small water front, and 
consequently very few of the so-called “mud uddles,” &., of which we hear 
so much, but of which there are really sofew. Years ago she built the t Erie 
poms lover by the ie has not only paid for itself, but has po millions 
more into the treasury of the State. This great artificial water way she has from 
East to West. Then the Hudson River, a continuation of the Erie Canal and 
running from north to south, feeds her great heart on the oc eqn, This river has 
been made by nature one of the grandest in the world for navigable uses, and 
can be kept so at comparatively small expense. With these and other great ad- 
vantages she is in a position to be comparatively independent of the general 
8 2 she never shows unwillingness to take what she can get for 

e, 


hat goes more directly and hon- 
ur friends 
the civil engineers are many of them anxious to take a hand in the management 
of these rivers and harbors. This has always been the case in times of stagna- 
tion of their usual business, as now. Some, very few I believe, have other and 
personal and corrupt motives in their wish to “turn out” the Corps of Engi- 
neers. For my part, I heartily desire to see the best talent in the country a Le | 
able in the service of the country. While saying this I would wish the follow- 
ing consideratiods to be not lost sight of: ’ 

do body of men in this country have so great an experience as the Corps of 
Engineers in the work of improving rivers and harbors, and among no people 
has so much been accomplished in that direction in the same time and at so 
small an expenditure of money. No body of men were ever connected with a 
greater variety of important public works in the past fifty yearsin any county, 
and none have acauitted themselves with greater abilitv. zeal. and faithfuln 
Many millions of pute money have passed through their hands, and the uni- 
versal testimony is that it has been mca Soy judiciously spent. 

Every great nation of continental Europe acorps of engineers supervisin 

its great national works, and these men are obtained by selection from speci 
schools and gain their experience by practice, exactly as is the case in this coun- 


try. 2 
"tr the great works of this country be taken from the control of the Corps of 
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Engineers, to whose shall they be given? The management of such works can 
not be properly arranged otherwise than according to some system; certainly 
not by a method of scramble among even competent engineers, nor by political 
or a worse influence, r 

The uates of techn: 
pared in theory, but education by experience is more important than theory and 


ological schools may be, and in some cases are, well pre- 


ng corpo! 
tecture, the more lucrative branches of the profession, from which officers of the 
Engineer Corps 


adopted to a very 
pg Arcs fundamental 


question. 

Ifthe United States continues to work on rivers and harbors, shall such work 
be restricted to the great ones? If not, where will you draw the line? And 
when you have drawn your line, excluding perhaps the larger number, where 
are you going to get your votes for the money? These are practical points 
which probably have not occurred to some. 

Shall we go to sucha em as prevails in the Treasary Department as to the 
construction of public buildings, such as custom-houses, post-offices, &.? That 
is a purely civil system. Is it any better than the military so far as the latter 
has touched rivers, &c.? Certain} 

ineers directly concerned, but who do not run it. I mean the architects of 
ability who can make more money outside. They sneer at it. 

The honest truth is that the greatest engineers and architects of this and other 
countries are not willing to be tied down to the routine which must prevail in 
the machinery of a great government, no matter whether it be republican or mo- 
narchial. They can make a great deal more money and reputation in working 
for corporations, municipalities, and individuals Ho they possibly can in the 
government service, 

Then there are those of the second grade, who are very willing to be in the 

nt service while otherwise disengaged, but want to get away when 
can do better elsewhere and until they are again out of a job. 

Then there is another class, who are not fit and never can be for principals. 
They must be assistants all the time, either for want of knowledge or ability or dis- 
cretion, My plan, if the present one be dropped, would be to have an organized 
body 15 have charge of Government works. What titles they should have I 
care n 

In addition I would have a board composed of men of the highest ability in 
the country who would be willing to serve for such salaries as the United States 
would pay, to be selected by the President or the proper Cabinet officer; this 
board having the right to call in as consulting experts any distinguished spe- 
cialists and pay them the usual rates; he board to formulate plans without 
going into minute details; when the plan in any case is made, the board to 
submit its report with estimate in full for the information of Congress. 

Congress approves, then the execution to be turned over to the organized 
body referred to above. Boards and commissions are poor executive machines. 

You once asked me to you some notes on rivers and harbors. Behold 


give 
the Tenuta write at much greater length, but spare you. 
y and truly yours, 
g WM. P. CRAIGHILL. 
Hon. W, L. WILSON, 


House of Representativ s, Wash ngton, D. 60. 


Forked Deer River. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PRESLEY T. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April. 22, 1886, 


On the Lacerta on — yrs — — Lawes aan We 2 by himself, 
ppropriate A orim e or r m rsburg 
to the junction of the South Forked Deer. 8 

Mr. GLASS said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The South Fork, though larger than the North Fork, 
and capable of being made navigable a greater distance, has not in fact 
furnished more than one-third of the business that has gone out to the 
Mississippi River. As many as three boats have at times been in the 
North Fork during one season, running to Memphis and Saint Lonis. 
The North Fork traverses one of the best agricultural districts in West 
Tennessee, and much of the country is yet covered with forests of the 
finest timber, walnut, oak, ash, hickory, and cypress. The walnut is 
chiefly shipped in the Jog, and the others are converted into staves 


GLASS, 


~(which are generally exported to France) or sawed into lumber at Dyers- 


These articles can not bear high rates for transportation without con- 
suming the profits. And then, therailroad increases its tariff of freights 
so soon as navigation is suspended by low water. An appropriation 
that will be sufficient to clear the line of the river of logs, stumps, and 
other artificial obstructions will increase the navigable period of this 
river and enable the great bulk of these heavy articles to go out, to the 

t benefit of the country. One or more of the finest saw mills in the 
State have been in operation for many years in Dyersburg, the head of 
the proposed improvement, and also several large flouring mills tarn- 
ing out a high grade of patent flour, and much of this seeks a market 
through this river. The chambers of commerce of Memphis and Saint 
Louis each have asked for this appropriation and have urged upon Con- 
gress to make it. Their demand is a just one and should be granted. 


y it is no more popular with the civil class of | posed 


Contested Election—Hurd vs. Romeis, 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY G. TURNER, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 14, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Hurd 
vs. Romeis— 


Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In his great speech on the motion made to expel John 
Wilkes from the House of Commons, Mr. Grenville said that he pro- 
“to execute an office higher than any that the king could be- 
stow, the honorable and noble office of speaking the truth and of doing 
impartial justice.“ I trust, sir, that it will not be regarded as pre- 
sumption in me if I too should endeavor to choose that better part to- 
day. But I can re-enforce my courage with a more appropriate ex- 
ample of independence, because it is both American and democratic, 

During the last Congress there was pending in the House the con- 
tested-election case of Wallaceagainst McKinley from the State of Ohio. 
The contestant in this case, then, in defiance of party clamor, exerted 
his best efforts and his great abilities to maintain on this floor a Repub- 
lican colleagueagainsta Democratic contestant from his own State. And 
on that occasion, as now, he had the aid and co-operation of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky Mr. RoBERTSON]. Those who vainly opposed the 
contestant in that case exhibited courage rather than judicial propriety. 
The chief adversary of that contestant was the great man who has just 
stamped his foot upon the same arena in his own behalf. Er pede Her- 
culen! I give the phrase back to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Speaker, we are engaged in the performance of the highest func- 
tion devolving upon the House under the Constitution. It is our con- 
stitutional duty to act as judges in the determination of election cases. 
What would gentlemen here think who sitin this high court as judges 
if a man should appeal to them to decide this case according to private 
beliefs or arbitrary opinions? I propose, Mr. Speaker, so far as in me 
lies, to lay down the higher and better rule, that these cases shall be 
tried upon the facts alleged and proven according to law and the course 
of our proceedings. : 

You know, Mr. Speaker, that when this Congress first assembled it 
was my wish to avoid the responsibility imposed by the rules upon the 
members of the Committee on Elections. For some reason, I trustnot 
dishonorable to me, certainly not to the Speaker, I was again assigned 
to that committee. I feel, sir, that if I should fail to do my duty in 
this case I should dishonor both myself and the House. 

How does this case stand? The contestant himself, and those who 
support him in his contest, have put his case upon two precincts, Pre- 
einct B of ward 8, in the city of Teledo, and Kelly’s Island. In con- 
sidering these questions, I shall take it for granted that members have 
heard the statements of fact on both sides and have a fair conception of 
the testimony. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], who so re- 
cently addressed the House in behalf the contestant, ‘after a most 
careful examination ™ of the case, admitted that if each fact forming a 
ground of contest be taken up by itself and isolated, ‘‘it would not be 
sufficient to base a verdict upon.“ And he ascribed the difference of 
opinion which exists hetween the majority and the minority of the 
committee to the fact that the majority looked at the facts in detail, 
while the minority looked at them as a whole. And he proceeded to 
state his conclusion based upon a reading of ‘‘all the papers, taken as 
a whole and concatenated asa series.“ But the contestant, who fol- 
lowed the gentleman from Kentucky in this discussion, did not rely on 
some of the matters on which that gentleman seemed to depend. Mr. 
Hurd did not even allude to the fact that one of the judges of election 
at Precinct B of the eighth ward of Toledo did not reside within the 
precinct; and yet the gentleman from Kentucky laid large stress upon 
that circumstance. The statute of Ohio did not then require that the 
judges of election in the city of Toledo should reside in the precinct. 
We have no right to supplement that statute. 

Another link in the chain on which the gentleman from Kentucky 
dwelt with so much emphasis was the fact that the two clerks of that 
precinct belonged to the same party. And yet the contestant himself 
in presenting his case seems to have forgotten this circumstance. The 
reason for the omission is obvious. The law of Ohio requires that the 
two clerks of election shall be of opposite politics. But the law also 
provides that in case of the failure of one of these clerks to act the 
bystanders have the right to fill the vacancy; and in that way both the 
clerks of the election may, under the law, have belonged to the same 
party. Two links are therefore stricken from the ‘‘ concatenated series 
on which my friend based his conclusions. Two parts of the whole on 
which he relied disappear on examination. . 
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I have not the time to expose the effect of Mr. Hurd’s imagination 
upon details; but I will pursue briefly the material facts on which he 
bases his im ment of the return from Precinct B, eighth ward. 
After the polls had closed the judges spread the tickets upon the table 
and counted them, to ascertain if the number of ballots would corre- 

nd with the number of names on the poll-list. The gentleman says 
that was wrong. I think so, too. But I venture the statement that in 
half the precincts of Ohio during that same election there were other 
and similar departures from the strict observance of the letter of the 
statute. I affirm that similar departures, more or less im t, occur 
quite frequently at half the election precincts in the United States. 
‘Who that has stood around the polls has not observed these little irreg- 
ularities to which I advert? But who cares for them if at the same 
time every bystander can see that there, in the presence of the appointed 
agents of the law, under the public view, with both parties as witnesses, 
there is absolute and perfect security of the ballots? In that case, who 
cares about the mere leather and prunella” of the law? 

If you establish the rule for which the contestant contends uncer- 
tainty will infect all popular elections. Whata facility it offers to ras- 
eality! If a mere irregularity without fraud can invalidate an election, 
how easy it will be to find the pretext. If honest inadvertence or an 
innocent and harmless mistake, or ah omission, not affect- 
ing the result, shall defeat or reverse an election, the resources of fraud 
will be infinitely multiplied. All the cases, whether decided by the 
courts or by parliamentary bodies, denounce such a doctrine. 

Let it not be forgotten that there is no evidence of corruption at this 
precinct, and not even a suspicion of it can be entertained. 

Shall we exclude the return from cel, gn and thus substitute 
one will for that of the tenth Congressi district of Ohio? The only 
parallel for such a course can be found, not in the Congressional or ju- 
dicial precedents which have been set by another which shall be 
nameless [laughter], but in the contrivances an ts by which 
the returning boards of that party appropriated the Presidency ten 
years ago. Shall we denounce that infamy on the stump and embalm 
it in our practice ? 

Itis said also that there is uncertainty in this return, and it is upon 
that ground that the honorable contestant largely stakes his case. I 
ask ben is the uncertainty? When you undertake to impeach offi- 
cial evidence for uncertainty you ought to do it by evidence which in 
itself is not uncertain or obscure. No witness swears that the prelimi- 
nary counts were absolutely accurate, yet all the contention on the 
other side assumes that that was the case. I; tand unlettered 
men, sitting down toa hasty scrambling count of votes, some to be 
counted forone party, some for another, and some fora third, with a long 
list of candidates for State and county offices, and occasional scratching, 
is it not conceivable, is it not the charitable and the reasonable supposi- 
tion, that those judges of election, differing as they did with each other 
in each result, simply made a mistake in the count? 

Mr. Speaker, the whole truth of this matter, in my judgment, is that 
these unlettered men became confused in the count. It is probable 
that their last count, taken under the official tions, was correct. 
But if there is uncertainty here, the evidence a measure of this 
uncertainty. Suppose you take the entire claim of the contestant, 
ranging if you please from 7 votes too many to 5 votes too few, as com- 
pared with the poll-list. This uncertainty involves only 12 votes. 
Can this contestant do more than claim on this view of the evidence 
that these 12 votes be apportioned between the candidates according to 
their relative number of votes in that precinct? But go further and 
deduct all of them from the majority of the sitting member; the final 
result is not affected. 

In order to make the ballots returned equal to the number of names 
on the poll-list, or nearly so, the judges added two votes to each of the 
two leading candidates. This was an illegal device, but it was inno- 
cent and did not alter the majority. Each of these j udges was sworn 
as to these facts, and then each of them was asked, Did you not sign 
a false return?’ Well, these judges, under the categorical examina- 
tion to which they were subjected, answered in the affimative, and here 
arises all this clamor about the falseness of this return. But the evi- 
dence of the witnesses discloses all the facts. 

The contestant, however, after putting the judgeson the stand toim- 
peach the return, says that ys are not Soe Gain to support it! The 
analogy of the law of judicial findings would seem to allow the judges 
to support theirreturn, but not toimpeachit. The judges were honest; 
the clerks were honest. The public, the great tribunal that is at last 
to determine this issue, stood by. There is not one particle of evidence 
to attaint the fairness of a single man concerned in that count. 

The contestant alleges ‘‘general bribery” against this precinct, and 
founds the charge upon the testimony of one Simon Gerstmann. The 
character, conduct, and credibility of Gerstmann have already been suf- 
ficiently discussed. This man says he went to Toledo some weeks be- 
fore the election in the employ of the Republican party, and by conver- 
sations with whom he met in the Polish and German quarter 
found ‘‘all for Hurd;” that he gave this information to Elkins, chair- 
man of the Republican committee, and advised him that the sentiment 
for Mr. Hurd could be changed by the use of money; that Elkins re- 
fused to send the money by Gerstmann, but said it would be sent through 
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the regular channels; that a few weeks later the witness revisited the 
same quarterof Toledo and found all for Romeis, and Gerstmann added: 
From the general conversations with Warnke and others living in that 
neighborhood, there was no doubt in my mind that money and other 
materials were furnished to defeat Mr. Hurd in that precinct.’’ 
„Had it not been for the use of money and other considerations used 
in the political machinery Hurd would certainly have carried the pre- 
eint.“ This evidence, even if itcame from a credible source, consists 
of hearsay and conclusions and inferences drawn by the witness from 
the hearsay and from his own view of political morality. Such is the 
f of the charge of general bribery! Not a dollar was shown to 
ve been sent to the district, and it did not appear that any man re- 
ceived or paid out a dollar of the money. Such is the foundation for 
much of the eloquence expended on this case! 

But it is further urged upon the testimony of another witness that 
Henry Gates, the vice-president of a Republican club in the precinct, 
paid nineteen ticket peddlers on the night of the election at a saloon 
from $3 to $10 apiece for their services. But the witness further said 
that all he knew about this matter was derived from what Gates said 
after the election ! 

The contestant demands the rejection of the return from Kelly’s Isl- 
and on account of intimidation of his employés by a Republican, Nor- 
man Kelly. No evidence was taken to show whether these employés 
were Democrats or Republicans, free-traders or protectionists. It was 
not shown that any one of these employés failed to vote as he pleased. 
No effort was made to prove how any of these employés actually voted 
except one, and he swore that he voted the Democratic ticket. 

But let us take out of the record a sample of the evidence on this 
branch of the case. 

A witness named Bristol was examined by Mr. Hurd himself, and 
testified as follows: 

Q. Were you familiar and did you meet frequently the men engaged in his 
employment? 

A. I was familiar with them, and I met them frequently every a: 

Q. You rg ae what, if anything, the men employed by Mr. Kelly said to 
you that Mr. Kelly had said or done to them to influence their vote at the Con- 
gressional election held in October last. 

A. He had told them that they should not vote for Mr. Hurd, or ought not to 
vote for Mr Hurd, The men told me this. I did not hear Mr. Kelly say this. 

You may state what he said to the men. > 

A. The men told me that Mr. Kelly said to them that they ought not to vote 
nes region because he was a free-trader, and that free trade would ruin his 

Another witness (Alford) was sworn to prove what Keliy said several 
months after the election about what he had said to his men before the 
election ! 8 

But taking the hearsay as true, and taking what Kelly himself said 
as a witness for the sitting member, but stripping off the coloring which 
eloquence has added, Kelly’s statements to his men constituted argu- 
gument rather than attempted intimidation. 

This branch of the case deserves no further notice. 

In the last Congress, Mr. Hurd t a Democratic contestant con- 
tended for the admissibility of hearsay evidence, limited to the declara- 
tion of voters as to how they voted, made after the election. On are- 
view of all the American cases, the House refused to sanction that 
doctrine, and by an overwhelming vote awarded the seat to the con- 
testant, Mr. Wallace. On this case Mr. Hurd insists upon unlimited 
hearsay supplemented by the principle of umption. It is a short 
step from bad evidence to no evidence at all. 1 appeal to lawyers and 
to that noble system of judicial precedents known as the common law. 
I ask any gentleman present whether he would risk any right of a client 
on such testimony? court would allow a witness to swear what 
a third person told him? It would amount to an abolition of the oath 
by which evidence is guarded and sanctioned, and a denial of the great 
privilege of cross-examination. 

But the English election cases have been cited in suppport of hearsay 
and mption. Let us examine the character of these precedents. 
Lest I might be suspected of exaggeration, I leave to read a brief 
statement from May’s Constitutional History of land: 

Scandalous as were the electoral abuses which law and custom formerly a 
mitted, the conduct of the House of Commons in the trial of election petitions 
was more scandalous still. Boroughs were bought and sold; electors were 
erate gues’ Merny np by wholesale and retail; returning officers were partial and 
corrupt. t, in defiance of all justice and decency, the majority of the House of 
Commons connived at these practices when committed by theirown ; and 
only condemned them when their political opponents were put upon their trial. 

venian corvis, vexat censura columbas. 

The Commons having for the sake of their own independence insisted upon 
an exclusive jurisdiction in matter of elections were not ashamed to prostitute 
it to party. They were charged with a grave trust and abused it. They as- 
sumed a judicial office and dishonored it. 

Mr. Speaker, the British cases belong to the necrology of the law; 
their proper place is the graveyard. _ They are the mummies of legal 
literature, preserved perhaps under Providence to repel us by a hide- 
ous aspect and a bad smell. [Laughter. ] 

But as a matter of justice to the British people it ought to be stated 
that an important element in their decision of bribery cases has been 
strangely overlooked. 

The North Durham case, to which the contestant has referred, de- 
cided in the year 1874, turned largely upon chargesof bribery and cor- 
ruption. Now in 1841, the Parliament on the motion of Lord John 
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Russell an act which distinctly directs the admission of hearsay 
evidence in such cases. (See chapter 57 of 5 Vict.) That statute not 
having been adopted in this country, the decisions based upon it can 
not apply to the determination of this case. And the fact that Parlia- 
ment deemed it to pass an act admitting evidence of this 
character is proof positive that the practice was to the contrary prior 
to the passage of the act. 

But on the curious doctrine of presumption we are referred to the 
case of Donnelly vs. Washburn. That case was reported to the House 
with a seeming commendation of that principle; but it was on examina- 
tion by the House recommitted to the committee, and never had the 
sanction of the House. This authority evaporates on exposure to the 


air. 

The contestant, pursuing this doctrine of presumption, has cited also 
the case of Platt vs. Goode. If I have not misread that case, the report 
stated that over six hundred men had been specially employed at the 
Norfolk navy-yard and made to vote against Mr. Goode. It was also 
stated that during the campaign the commandant of the navy- yard fur- 
nished to Mr. Platt’s colored friends a steamboat, a brass cannon, and 
a brass band. This executive interference with a Co onal election 
was the ground of the decision in that case. It was a noble theme for 
the indi t eloquence of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
during the debate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TURNER. I had five minutes in addition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has allowed the gentleman those five 
minutes. 

Mr. TURNER resumed his seat amid loud applause. 


Mississippi River Improvement—Cotton, Sugar, and Wheat. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 6, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7430) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


Mr. KING said: 2 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: British East India’s competition in the wheat, cot- 
and sugar markets of the world is enormously increased by the 
rapid improvements of its water ways and construction of its railroads 
under the pa of the Government of Great Britain. 

According to British Official Reports, the export of the East India 
cotton increased from 332,255,728 pounds in the year 1879 to 691,049,- 
376 pounds in 1883, an increase of over 358,000,000 pounds, or more 
than 100 per cent. in four years, or an average of upward of 25 per 
cent, per year increase. . 

The export of British East India wheat, according to the same au- 
thority, increased from 95,000 bushels in 1874 to something over 43,- 
000,000 bushels in 1885. The rts of 1884 and 1885 amounted to 
84,600,000 bushels, resulting in a loss to our farmers of over $80,000,- 
000, and of nearly 4,000,000 tons of freight to our water routes and rail- 


In 1883 we exported 106,385,000 bushels of wheat at $1.12 per 
bushel. In 1885 our export of wheat was reduced by competition with 
British East India wheat to 84,500,000 bushels at 87 cents per bushel, 

The shipment of wheat from San Francisco for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1884, was 12,447,000 bushels; for the corresponding 
months of 1885 only 5,850,000 bushels. 

Our shipments of wheat to Great Britain during the last five months 
of the year 1884 were, stated in round numbers, 11,900,000 bushels; 
for the co ding months of 1885, 4,500,000; showing a decrease of 
7,400,000. ing the same months the shipment of East India wheat 
to Great Britain amounted to 6,833,000 in 1884, and to 8,867,000 in 
1885; showing an increase of 2,034,000. 5 

The exports of British East India sugar was increased from 41,000,000 

ands in 1879 to 200,000,000 in 1884, the last year named being an 
2 of 159,000,000 pounds over the export of 1879. 

These enormous exports of cotton, wheat, and sugar from British 
East India are only limited by lack of transportation to the seaboard, 
an obstacle that is rapidly disappearing by the improvements in the 

` river, canal, and rail tion routes by the British Government. 

The British East Indian ryot,“ or farm laborer, the worst oppressed 
and most degraded of all human beings, lives on rice and millit seed, 
goes almost entirely without clothing all the year round, and works for 
about three annas,“ or 8 or 9 cents per day. 

Ib is estimated that there are 150,000 square miles of undeveloped 
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East Indian sugar, wheat, cotton, and rice lands yet to be put under 
cultivation. 

Upward of $400,000,000 have been expended in improving the water 
routes and building railroads from the cotton, wheat, rice, and sugar- 


produ regions of British East India to the seaboard since the year 
1880. earnings of the same in 1883 and 1884 amounted to $62,- 
441,280. 


There are remedies for allevils. The difficulties presented by British 
competition in the markets of the world will be removed when our pro- 
ducing interests are ly guarded by The chief cause of 
the Mes. sen of our cotton, wheat, rice, sugar, and other industries is 
the neglect of our water- rtation routes. There is another cause, 
beyond all question, that should be removed, and I shall call the atten- 
tion of the House to it at the proper time; but the improvement of 
water-transportation routes to our seaboard demands immediate atten- 
tion. 

In previous remarks during the discussion of this bill on this floor 
I have quoted facts that are incontrovertible, and that show the bene- 
fits of water transportation, and at that time I quoted the following 
startling from the remarks of Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, delegate 
from the Saint Paul convention, which was held in September last, be- 
fore the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of our Western friends particularly to this; it but foreshadows the 
result were the improvements on the Mississippi River alone carried to 
a final and su ul consummation: 


During the season of navigation of the Mississipi River the rate from Saint 
Lonis to Liv I. by rail to New York and by river to New Orleans has been 
as follows for the past three years: 

1883. Via railroad to New York, per bushol. .. . . . .. ... . . . 23 to 29 
Via river to New Orleans, per bushel = 


Difference in favor of the river routo... 6 

== 

1881. Via rail to New York, per bushel........ 15 to 29 
Via river to New Orleans, per bushel.. 11 to 20 
Difference in favor of the river route.. dto 9 
Á 

1855. Via rail to New York, per bushel....... 14 to 27 
Via river to New Orleans, per bushel.. 13 to 13 
Difference in favor of the river route. . . ... . e saves ltol4 


And this, it must be borne in mind, is done on a river which between 
the points mentioned, on account of numerous bars and bad channels, 
is not navigable for large boats during several months in the year. 

In relation to the improvement effected by the jetties built by Eads 
at the mouth of the river, I quote from Mr. Converse, late president 
of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, who appeared before your 
River and Harbor Committee on the occasion above referred to. He 
states what might be called eight facts, each and all of which deserve the 
earnest consideration of this House. I quote him as follows: 

Before the jetties, the depth of water through the passes did not exceed 18} 
feet under the most favorable conditions. Now 30 feet may be found, anda 
narrowest bottom width of 20 feet. 

Before the jetties, the foreign steamship arrivals in 1873 numbered $3, with 
m aggregate tonn: of 107,000 tons: in 1883 they numbered 402, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 653,000 tons. 

Before the jetties, a vessel of 1,500 or 2,000 tons capacity was above the averags 
in arrivals, ‘ow v of 5,000 tons capacity are loaded at New Orleans. 

Before the jetties, vessels were loaded to not over lt feet of draught. Now 
vessels load to 26} and 27 feet pass out to the sea, 

Before the jetties, skillful pil and management were of no avail, for the 
channels were ever changing. Now, where a vessel is kept within the jetty 
channel, detentions are unknown. 

Before the jetties, the to on vessels was from $1.25 to $1.50 per ton. Now 
itean and has been had for 50 cents a ton, and a proportionate reduction in the 
rates of insurance on vessels and cargoes has also been made, 

Before the jetties, the exports of grain were 5,750,000 bushels ina year. Now 
they are ey ory 000. The total exports were valued at 868, 000,000. Now they 
amount to 000, an increase of 50 per cent. s 

Before the jetties, foreign freights were 18 to 24 cents per bushel. Now it is 
from 8 to 12 cents; and right here I will state that although there has been a re- 
duction to some slight extentin the rates of river transportation, it is not nearly 
proportionate to the reduction in ocean freights, because, from the improved 
outlet to the sea, the largest of steamers can come and go at will, while upon 
the rivers the need of improved navigation prevents it, 


This, Mr. Chairman, is the result of removing one bar and thereby 
opening the mouth of the Mississippi. What must be the result if we 
remove all the bars between Saint Louis and New Orleans and open 
the river to continuous and safe navigation the year round? 

In this connection I will read the following telegram to the New 
York Times, dated Berlin, 11th ultimo: 

The German River Shipping Association reports that within the last ten years 
the shipping of goods has doubled onthe Rhine, tripled on the Elbe, near en 
burg, and q led on the Oder, near Stettin. 

These rivers have been improved under the supervision of the ablest 
engin civil and military, of Europe, and on a scale unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

With reference to the possible value of such work, I beg to quote to 
the committee an extract from the report of Hon. John Bigelow, dele- 
gated by the Chamber of Commerce of New York on the Panama Canal: 

AN of the estimates of the traffic that have been hazarded, even those made 
by experts, whether selected by our own and European Governments or hy the 
canal company, must at best be largely conjectural. 

I do not propose to add to their number, though I will venture to alize 
the curious and remarkable fact, that the product of any new facility of trans- 
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rtation, whether of n „ merchand or intelli ce, by rail, b 
ha, by telegraph, or 5 has pot in . — 1 
ing the expectation of its most sanguine ati pio 

he Suez Canal yielded a revenue from its transit tolls of less than $900,000 
the first year of its operation. In ten years it yielded eight times that sum, und 
is now yielding an annual income of more than $12,000,000, ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to show the possibilities of 
the Mississippi River as one of the streams the improvement of which 
is proposed in this bill. It has been shown before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors—and I hold in my hand the evidence—that the 
effect on freight by this river on the products of the West in grain 
alone results in a saving to the producers of more than twenty-one 
million dollars annually. The report, by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Tuomas], of the select committee appointed by the Forty-seventh 
Congress to investigate the improvements of the Mississippi River, 
shows that these improvements as proposed. by the commission will cost 
not exceeding $50,000,000. 

The plans proposed by the commission are indorsed almost unani- 
mously by all the distinguished engineers who have had them under 
consideration; wherever they have been allowed anything like a fair 
trial they have proven successful. This is admitted by all who have 
examined the matter sufficiently to reach a correct conclusion. I think 
in the above I have given to every candid mind a satisfactory answer 
to the questions propounded by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
in his speech on this subject made some days ago, and which, as I re- 
member them, are about as follows: What is the value of this work? 
How much will it cost, and what are the merits of the plans proposed 
for its successful development? In what I have stated there is suffi- 
cient to satisfy any reasonable mind on these points. If he or this 
committee wish more I can and will most cordially supply it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say that the great question to 
the whole West is the improvement of the Mississippi River. If we 
are legislating to promote hostile interests it, will be well to defeat the 
bill now before us. 

If, on the other hand, we have the interests of our country at heart, 
we shall pass it without material amendment. . 


Physical Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics. * 


SPEEOH 
HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 17, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics and of their effects upon the human system, in connection with 
the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils 
in the punia schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and in 
the Military and Naval Academies, and Indian and colored schools in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say that this bill meets with my cordial 
and unqualified approval. . 

There may be, indeed there are, we know, differences of opinion upon 
many of the methods of dealing with intemperance, and good men and 
women in all parts of the world have earnestly and anxiously consid- 
ered and reflected uponit, and suggested their different ways of arresting 


or at leastdecreasing it. Many laws have been enacted and enforced ` 


with more or less success, and certainly public sentiment upon the 
subject has improved wonderfully within my memory. 

In my own State the sale of intoxicants has been driven out of all 
the country towns by the prohibitory law, and by the same measure 
it has been very sensibly decreased in the cities. Temperance organi- 
zations have also done a great work. Drunkenness, which was a com- 
mon thing in my boyhood in Maine, is now the rare exception. Where 
I could once stand in the country and see a dozen teams pass with a 
jug of rum on each cart and many of the drivers pretty full of what 
had been the contents, now you may watch for a year and see not one 
drunken man nor one jug of intoxicating liquor. 

But whatever differences of opinion may exist as to particular meas- 
ures, I can not see how any intelligent lover of his race can object to 
the passage of this bill. It seeks to teach the deleterious effects of in- 
toxicating liquors in the schools which are within the jurisdiction of 
the General Government. 

When it is remembered that but a few years since, before the good 
work of the Law and Order League, fifteen thousand children were re- 
ported to be frequenters of liquor saloons in Boston alone, there can be 
no doubt that this bill begins in the right place, If the children are 
started along in life in the right way by proper and intelligent teach- 
ing, the men will take care of themselves. 

I sincerely hope the bill will pass. 
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Physical Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics. \ 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES O’DONNELL, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 17, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 


and narcotics and of their effects upon the human system, in connection with 
the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils 
in the publie schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and 
in the Military and Naval Academies and Indian and colored schools in the 
Territories of the United States. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since the beginning of the present session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress there have been presented to this House petitions signed 
by at least eighty-seven thousand persons asking the enactment of a 
law requiring scientific temperance instruction in the publie schools of 
the District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and 
Naval Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or 
in part by money from the national Treasury.“ The design is to have 
taught in the schools mentioned among other studies the effect of nar- 
cotics and alcohol on the human system. Of the petitioners, I find 
they are among the leading citizens of the localities where they reside. 
In the names appended to the requests I notice there are 5,747 clergy- 
men of all denominations, 3,264 physicians, 3,574 attorneys at law, 
9,553 teachers in collegesand schools, 34,674 business men, 10,616 officers 
of temperance societies; 5,790 weze by votes of audiences at religious 
and other gatherings, while thousands in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories unite with the people of the States in the prayer for the 
passage of such a righteous measure. Seventy-seven thousand of the 
names above enumerated have come to this House through the organ- 
ization of the women of the country known as the department of scien- 
tific temperance instruction of the Women’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union—a band of the noble women of our land who are striving 
to elevate humanity and promote temperance. 

Added to the number, I reckon that ten thousand of our people have 
forwarded petitious directly to the members here, who have promptly 
presentedthesame. The Senate has received nearly as many as the above 
aggregate, and it is a safe computation to say that there have been sent 
from the people for both branches of Congress during the past five 
months petitions in favor of the bill just taken up bearing the names 
of more than 154,000 of our population. These petitions have come from 
every State in the Union, and it is hoped the prayer of the people of 
all sections of the nation will be heeded. I have here one of the peti- 
tions and repeat a few of the signatures. It comes from Boston, and 
is signed by such eminent men as President Elliott of Harvard Col- 
lege, Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Boyle O'Reilly, Phillips Brooks, 
Edward Everett Hale, and others prominent in all the walks of life. 
Added to this array of names, the American Medical Association, the 
oldest, largest, and most conservative body of physicians in America, 
embracing those most eminent in the profession, at its last meeting 
passed with great unanimity a resolution requesting and urging Con- 
gress to enact this bill into a law. We have all these petitions to con- 
sider in fayor of the measure, and not one name is sent here averse to 
the act—not a solitary one! Shall we give ear to the voice of the 

ple? 

The Senate of the United States gave the bill its sanction by a unani- 
mous vote, and I trust the representatives of the people will speedily 
concur. In the several States nearly two million men and women pe- 
titioned their Legislatures to give them laws like the one now before 
the House, and in response seventeen States and one Territory have 
written on their statute- books beneficent enactments similar to the meas- 
ure now under discussion. Embraced in the States mentioned isnearly 
one-half of our population. Theeffect of the laws is most satisfactory 
in all of the Commonwealths enumerated. $ 

A majority of the Committee on Education have reportedin favor of 
this bill. In deference to the wishes of the people, and believing such 
knowledge as is by this bill provided to be taught to the youth of the 
land leads to good citizenship and educates the coming generations in 
the way of sobriety and industry, the appeal is made for the approval 
of the House. Edmund Burke declared ‘‘Education is the chief de- 
fense of nations, and education like this will defend our people from 
an invasion of woe, poverty, crime, and distress. This bill is free from 
partisanship. Its design is simply to check an evil by imparting a 
knowledge of the danger which menaces the young and their usefulness 
as citizens, This, I think, the great English poet wrote of, three cen- 
turies ago, when he said: 


Ignorance is the curse of God, knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
Heaven. 


Every member of this House has reason to know the wish of his con- 
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stituency on this question and is prepared to vote thereon. The people 
have made known their wishes by the great right of petition. Medical 
men who know the evil effects of intemperance; the cl who teach 
morals; educational bodies, and instructors in schools, all have asked 
the Congress of the nation to enact this bill into law. For these rea- 
sons, and many others, I ask that the bill do pass. Let us afford the 
child in all schools in sections under Government control the opportu- 
nity,to learn of the danger, that he may thereby by choice shun it—set 
his feet on the right path, and then trust to the early teachings and in- 
nate desire to do right to guide him through life. 

The people of the United States are becoming alarmed at the increase 
of intem ce and seek the means to check the evil. This is in the 
nature of a preventive. Many citizens arelooking for methods to sup- 
press the . Ifyou educate the young to the effects of intoxicants, 
they will influence those older in the way that leads to sober lives. 
With this you have ity and sobriety, two adjuncts that create a 
citizenship that honors the Republic. 

I append as part of my remarks a portion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, which I had the honor to submit to this House 
‘on the 29th of April: 


from the Committee on Education, submitted the following 


DONNELL, 
report, to accompany bill 8. 1405: | 
Committee on Educati erary beacia teiner yi aa igs ine efecto 
3 for the study of prywlogy of 


in whole or in from the F. 
the Senate (S. 1405) nearly the same title, submit the fol- 


a0 he — have had the two bills under 3 a ority of 
— committee have ordered that the Senate Smi 5 1409) be to this 
with the recommendation that the House concur in Sarii ese and that 


3496 be indefinitely 
— recommended — 5 in active e in 


Wisconsin, 
TTT Maine Rhede Islan New 
mont,and Alabama. While these bills have goranz 


committee three — —„—„— see passed correspondi 

— Iowa, Connecticut, Marylan d Washington 7 EET. sev- 
teen States and one Te: . 8 tain provisions for in- 

r Dato Uaa eak SÈ AGDE MAT DASOS DETG 


human system. 
In those States Actes N the laws g to this object are in force their ef- 
of the bill is to 


gress. 

The measure has the further merit of involv: — significance, but 
appeals to the very foundations on which all t popular ernment 
rests—the intelligence of the people. isin dithionls to nee hone jection can 
be raised to such a statute,except by those who fear to have the next genera- 
tion pene pr a in its public schools as to a subject universally evr fae to be 
of the most vital importance to individual health and social security. 


Temperance Education. 


1. isa remedy peaceable, philosophical, radical, far-reaching, It trenches 

ne no man’s rights, proscribes no man’s business, confiscates no man’s prop- 

. dictates no man's habits, restricts no man's liberty. It appeals only to 
888 of truth.“ 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 17, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics an their effects upon the human system in connection with 
the several divisions of the subject of 8 and hygiene, by the p ~ 
as the public schools of the Territories and of District of Columbia, an 

and Naval ores ts and Indian and colored schools in the” Ter. 
a ote of the United States 


Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the early days of the present session I had the honor 
to introduce in this House bill No. 3496, being substantially the same 
as the Senate bill now under consideration. 

- It is now three years since the State of Michigan, which I have the 
honor to represent in part upon this floor, by an almost unanimous vote 
of its Legislature, placed a similar act upon its statute-book. 

At that time Vermont alone had takenasimilarstep. To-day seven- 
teen States and one Territory have such laws, and still others have them 
under consideration. Since I introduced the bill into this House the 
States of Maryland, Alabama, and Iowa have joined the column, which 


I trust is soon to include every State and Territory of this Union. This 


bill provides— 
That the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, ction as ta 
their effects the human system, in con — with the several di 


n each ret every school 
— the vacancy filled as 


Sec, 3. That no certificate shall be granted to any person to teach in the 
lic — of the District of * — or Territories, after the Ist day of as 
ary, A. D. 1888, who has not satisfactory examination in nE 
and hygiene, wit — — ‘erence T * the effects of — 
drinks and narcotics upon the human system. 


More than half of all the people of the United States now live un- 
der laws of a similar nature. 

They embody the new movement in the temperance reform car- 
ried forward under the auspices of the Christian women of the land. 

This movement is thoroughly phil ical in its fundamental idea, 
which is that in a government of the people” the individual should 
be self-controlled, or at least capable of self-control. Education makes 
and marks the difference between the savage and the civilian. Knowl- 
edge is the foundation of self-control. 

The old maxim says that right wrongs no man.“ So I say that 
light wrongs no man. Truthwrongsnoman. It controlsno man, but 
it helps each man to control himself. There is and there can be no 
question of the terrible evil of intemperance. All thinking men are 
agreed that it is the greatest social evil of the age. It is an evil that 
most vitally concerns the State in many ways. 

1. It degrades the individual citizen and A unfits him for the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

2. It is the most prolific cause of lawlessness, pauperism, and crime. 

3. It is the great destroyer of national wealth. 

4. It is the most common and the most dangerous agent for the cor- 
ruption of the elective franchise. 

There is no side of free government that it does not assail. It poisons 
the fountains of political power; it multiplies the burdens of taxation; 
it diminishes the wage-fund of labor below the line of decent living; it 
dwarfs the power of production to an alarming extent; it corrupts the 
franchise, and it threatens the future of the Republic by perverting and 
depraving the rising generation. 

Buta few days ago General Master Workman Powderley, the head of 
the Knights of Labor in this country, called upon the members of that 
order to join him in a crusade against this great evil. If the money 
that is nowspent by the workingmen of America for drink were turned 
into homes and home comforts, into books and newspapers, a new day 
would dawn upon them; competence would take the place of poverty; 
comfort would supplant want; happy homes would crowd out the grog- 
shop, which is now the breeding-place of socialism and anarchy, of riot 
and ravage. 

I join most emphatically in what Master Workman Powderley says 
in his cireular: 

The firmest link in the chain of oppression is the one I forge when I drown 
manhood and reason in drink. No man can rob me of the brain my God has 
given me unless I am a party to the theft. If I drink to drown grief, I — 

ef to wife, child, and sorrow friends. I add not one iota of the sum oi 

uman happiness when I invite oblivion over the rim of a I one mo- 
ment’s forgetfulness or inattention to duty while drunk brings defeat Ly the 
least of labor's plans, a lifetime of attention to duty alone can repair the loss. 
I promise never again to okt myself in such a position. If every member of 
the Knights of Labor would only pass a resolution to boycott strong drink so 
far as he is concerned for five years, and would — 2 his word to study the 
labor question from its different standpoints, we would then have an invincible 
host arrayed on the side of justice. 

If only the Knights of Labor will heed and obey the appeal of their 
chief they will do more to elevate the condition of the workingman 
than all the strikes and boycotts that have been or can be inaugurated. 

As I have said, the evils of intemperance are great, manifold, and 
alarming. What does science declare in regard to them? I do not 
now refer to the declarations of professional temperance advocates, or to 
the opinions of those who may be suspected of overzeal. 

The American Medical Association, which embodies the sum of the 
scientific medical knowledge of America, at their national meeting in 
J 3 1882, deliberately declared as follows: 

eed (1), That in view of the alarming prevalence and ill effects of intem- 
bee with which none are so familiar as members of the medical profession, 
and which have called forth from eminent lish ply 
ing to the people of Great Britain concerning the use of alcoholic a we, 
the members of the medical profession of the United States, unite in the 
tion that we believe alcohol should be classed with other powerful drugs, ae 
that when prescribed medicinally it should be done with conscientious caution 
and a sense of responsibility. 


great 
), That we are of the opinion that the use of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage is productive of a large amount of physical and mental d . that 


ysicians the voice of warn- 
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epee — feebled constitution u the offspring, 
that i dhe cause . 1 in our cities 
and coun 

Resoived (3), That we should welcome any chan; ee one 
FFF medicine. 

This is the voice of no temperance fanatic; it is the 5 
ment of the conservative and scientific medical of America. 

A. B, Palmer, LL. D., for more than a distinguished 
member of the Medical Faculty of Michigan University, and an author 


of great eminence, in a learned paper recently read before the Michigan 
State Medical Society, said of alcohol and its effects, speaking for the 
medical profession: 


We said the alcohol taken was oxidized in the 1 and that increased heat 
and other forms of force were thus produced. We it is not thus oxidized, 
orifat F much more than 


coun ced by the nution of the oxidation of r eee 
eee ee so that under its influence heat and the other forms of force 

We thought it increased muscular strength, and it was taken to aid men in 
their work. We find that it "diminishes muscular power, both for immediate 
action and with reference to endurance. 

We thought as it often makes one feel a Aa en her this was evidence that 
one is stronger. We now know that this fi is deceptive, and is not even 
presumptive evidence of increased strength. e see that the drunken man 
mae bosne of his e ſalls to eee aaam 

We 8 was a direct heart 


e know 


silly, 
ht it brightened the intallect and might make men wiser. We find 
at least, it dulls the intellect and makes men foolish. 
Sind the “milk of age,” and we 1 it supported ad- 
vanced life. Wel know that the aged live longer and retain their powers better 


wane shee phylactic thought it protected against epi 
am or pro) measure, we ug epi- 
A now it invites attacks. 


demic Wenow 


n —— — 
Dr. Parker, or one nan the most eminent men 5 — have written on this 
subject, has said: 
When alcohol does not produce insanity, or idiocy, or e 


conscience, it impairs the will, it makes the individual 
and not of reason. 


Here you get material for mobs and riots, for almshouses and prisons. 


epsy, it weakens the 
T creature of impulse 


Weak consciences and im wills are hardly the characteristics of 
good citizens. But this is not all. 
Dr. Parker further says: 

We rd ag ac mpe eee eee eee Ber nof 
drunkards only; it produces insanity, „epilepsy, and other affections 
the brain and nervous not only on r but on his 
children and his children’s dren.” 


Such is the disease. What shall be the remedy? The great central 
root of intemperance is ignorance. The remedy must be more light. 

Dr. Palmer, as quoted above, has enumerated some of the popular 
ce in regard to alcohol, whether taken in moderation or immod- 
erately. 

While many of the forms of alcoholic drinks are believed by multi- 
N to be e eee de Sne alcohol in all its forms 
to be a powerful gerous drug, more dangerous because 
of its dansi usive and insidious character. 

This bill is the echo of God's primordial decree, ‘‘ Let there be light!“ 
It is the pleading of the millions of the children of our land, beseeching 
that they may not be sent naked, without shield or armor, into the 
battle of life to contend against odds not only with the open and dis- 
closed enemy but also with those that lie in ambush and assail them 
in disguise. It is the appeal of hundreds of thousands of the noblest 
and purest women of the land in behalf of their homes, their offspring, 
their altars, and their firesides. It is the plea of the home, the church, 
and the school combined that if our tender ones and our helpless ones 
must run the gauntlet of the army of alcohol they may at least be fare- 
warned and upon guard against the lurking danger. 

In form this bill affects and applies only to the District of Columbia 
and the places under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States; 
but in principle and in moral effect it is as broad as the nation. 

Its will send a thrill of joy and a tide of blessing from ocean 
to ocean, from the great lakes to the Gulf, and from the Everglades of 
Florida to the waters of Puget Sound. It isa remedy peaceable, phil- 
osophical, radical, far-reaching. It trenches on no man’s rights, pro- 
scribes no man’s business, confiscates no man’s property, dictates no 
man’s habits, restricts no man’s liberty. It appeals only to the power 
of truth upon man's free choice. It will be as silent and as beneficent 
in its operation as the dew and the sunshine of spring. It will come 
with bane for none, with blessing for all. We who to-day record our 
votes for this bill may not live to see its matured fruits. The world 
will move on much the same as before, but it will move upon a con- 
stantly ascending plane until it shall come at length, perhaps long after 
we are gone, into a clearer light, into a brighter hope, into a nobler, 
cleaner, and more beneficent mode of living. 

We have it in our power here and now to confer untold blessings 
upon the future of our country, for which millions now unborn shall 
rise up and call us blessed. Can we neglect so grand an opportunity, 
so imperative a duty? 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


H. x im a taxupon i 
On fhe manatheture, sale, importation, and ezportalion — 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think that this is one of the most objectionable bills 
I have ever seen under consideration in this House. It is defined in 
its title as A bill defining butter; also imposing a tax upon and regu- 
la the 5 sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
— Ger gay a tax of $600 on manufacturers, on wholesale 

ealers $480, on retail dealers $48. In addition, the eighth section 
imposes a tax of 10 cents per pound on oleomargarine, to be paid by the 
manufacturer. It also contains many harsh provisions, including fine, 
imprisonment, forfeiture, and confiscation for its enforcement. Section 
8 of Article I of the Constitution gives Congress the power ‘‘to layand 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, excises.” 

The bill under consideration is therefore within the letter of the Con- 
stitution; but when we see that the Constitution also declares the pur- 
poses for which taxes may be collected, to wit, to pay the debts and 

vide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
Bates, coupled with the notorious fact that there is no need for an 
— of revenue that there is a surplus in the Treasury—it proves 
that this bill is not within the spirit of the Constitution, but violative 
of it. It is full of hypocrisy and false pretense in purporting on its face 
to be a bill to raise revenue, when in fact its purpose is not to raise rev- 
enue but to break down and destroy one branch of industry to foster 
and build up another, A man has the same right to make butter out 
of tallow as another has to make butter from milk. The consumer 
takes hischoice. State laws can deal with deceit in the sale of either. _ 

What right has Congress to prohibit the raising of sorghum or the 
making of glucose, beet, and maple sugar? Such a law would greatly 
benefit those who are engaged in sugar from the sugar-cane, 


of | because it would increase the price. Such partiality in legislation, 


being unjust, breeds discontent am: the people. Congress should 
never take sides nor discriminate against any American industry in 
favor of its domestic rival. Discriminations by Congress in favor of the 
industries of our own people against foreign competitors are fumiliar 
to every reader of our statutes, but discrimination as between rival 
industries of our own people is a new and vicious departure. 

Will any one contend for a moment that Congress has the power to 
prohibit by law citizens of Virginia from raising tobacco, or the people 
of Illinois from producing wheat or corn, or those of South Carolina 
from raising rice, or Alabamians from growing cotton? No manof 
ordinary intelligence will claim that such a power is vested in Congress. 

This bill is an attempt to do by indirection that which can not be 
done directly and fairly. It is said that the proposed law is a neces- 
sary measure of protection to the farmers of the country. Who does 
not know that scarcely one-tenth of the farmers of the United States 
make butter for sale in any considerable quantity ? 

The dairymen are the people who are clamoring for the enactment 
of such a law. If it were what on its face it purports to be—a bill to 
raise revenue—why not extend it to butter made from milk or cream 
as well as oleo: ine? The former is more in demand than the 
latter and would yield a much greater revenue, and then your taxation 
would fall mainly on the rich or those people who are able to indulge 
in the luxury of genuine high-priced butter. But, sir, this bill reverses 
that rule and imposes all the taxation on the manufactured and cheaper 
substitute which can be bought at a price the poor laboring people can 
pay and obtain it. 

Is it not to the interest of the toiling millions of poor men that food 
products should be as abundant and cheap as possible? If this bill be- 
comes a law it drives out of the country all manufactured substitutes 
for butter and greatly enhances the price of that commodity. This is 
just what the dairymen want. It would put more money in their 
pockets by making the consumer pay an increased price for his butter. 
They wish to tax out of existence oleomargarine, which is getting to be 
a lively competitor with Jersey butter for popular favor. 

This is the most extreme and unjust protective measure I have ever 
secn, and yet gentlemen whom I have heard on this floor denounce a 
protective tariff as legalized robbery are to-day advocating this protec- 
tion per se measure with great persistency. I suppose that they are 
protectionists or free-traders according to whose ox is gored. It is not 
only a highly protective measure against home competition—a rival 
domestic industry—which would make all the dairymen as rich as the 
highest tariff duties on manufactures have made those engaged thereip 
but this bill is sumptuary and undemocratic in principie. 
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If, sir, as a free American citizen I choose to buy and eat a butter 
manufactured principally of tallow or lard rather than butter made 
from the milk of cows in the usual way, that is my right and my busi- 
ness, and the Committee on Agriculture have no right to object. 

Nor is it any concern of theirs whether my butter is clean or nasty; 
that is my business and not theirs. But by this bill they and the dairy- 
men deny to me my right to eat oleomargarine upon my bread if I pre- 
fer it, and assume to sit in judgment on my appetite and require me to 
eat my bread dry or spread Jersey butter on it at 50 cents to $1 per 
pound. r 

That, sir, does not comport with my democracy, I object to these 
oleomargarine and butterine statesmen sitting in judgment upon the 
tastes, appetites, and libertics of the people. 

We have arraigned the Republican party before the country for class 
legislation and legalizing monopolies, yet here is a Democratic com- 
mittee recommending to a Democratic House a bill exclusively for the 
benefit of the dairymen as a class. It, sir, is violative of every sound 
eee of American government. 

In this House we have a report from one Democratie committee rec- 
ommending a reduction of taxation to the extent of $25,000,000 an- 
nually on the ground that a greater amount of revenue is collected than 
the Government needs. Here is the report of another Democratic com- 
mittee of the same House devising waysand means of raising more rev- 
enue. How incongruous and inconsistent? The explanation is that 
the butterine bill to raise revenue is a fraud—it keeps within the letter 
of the Constitution but violates its spirit. It would, therefore, be a 
most dangerous precedent, and if adopted will at no distant day return 
to plague its inventors, 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that our system of internal taxes, which 
was from necestity established during the war, can not at present be 
dispensed with. Itnever wasa popular method ofraisingrevenue. In- 
stead of progressing towards its extinction the bill before the House is 
a proposition to enlarge and extend a system which Jefferson denomi- 
nated an infernal one. 

The following article from the Ohio Farmer puts the case so clearly 
that I will publish it as a part of my remarks: 

One man in this country has the same right to make butfer out of tallow or 
lard that another has to make it out of cream. He can not be deprived of that 
right without 5 the principle of egoan on which our Government 
rests, If one man may choose his own vocation and forbid others from choos- 
ing theirs, where does he get the power sotodo? The secretis worth knowing. 
The making of butter out of tallow or lard is as honorable as to make it of 
cream. In each case the material comes from a domestic animal that is eaten 
by civilized man, and is worked by men who must work to live. Thedairyman 
assumes that his process is the only lawful one, and that all others should be 
legislated out of existence. He has to do this through State laws, but courts 
have held those laws void. He will meet the same fate at Washington unless 
he does a little cool, unselfish thinking. He must learn that farming is merely 
one form of production, 1 producers are laborers, and that all laborers are 
equal before the law. Applied to his case this means that if the Revenue De- 
partment takes control of the tallow-butter business it should take control also 
of the cream-butter business; that if one process should pay a license fee and a 
tax, the other process should do the same, N 

There is another aspect of the case which the dairyman does not think of, but 
which the public is thinking a good deal about in these days. The consumers 
of butter buy it pay for it with their own money, eat it, and say nothing. 
All the fuss and complaint comes from the dairyman. He not only assumes that 
his neighbors have no right to make butter out of tallow or lard, but he asumes 


that the public have no r gut to buy and eat what they wish. And he is about 
toa to law in aid of his assumption. It is this disregard by one citizen of 
the rights of another that is to-day plunging the country into an abyss of an- 


archy. The American dairyman is thoughtlessly seeking to tear away one of the 
foundatian stones of republican government. The rank injustice of the act con- 
sists in this: That the supreme law-making power of the country, an engine 
that is owned in common by all the people and should be exercised only in the 
common interest, is to be set in motion in the interest of a few and against the 
many. The . pa tariff man would suppress the foreign producer in order 
that he and hisemployés may put the domestic consumers just where they want 
them. The protective dairyman goes one step further and would suppress his 
neighbor, the domestic producer of butter (of a certain kind), in order that he 
may put the domestic butter consumer just where he wants him, 

The Knight of Labor goes one step further still. Quick to profit by the ex- 
ample set by other protective men and associations, he would suppress his fel- 
low-workman who is anon-union man, and thus put his employer and the 
consumer just where he wants them, But with this difference: The tariff man 
and the dairyman work out their plans through laws passed in their own inter- 
est. The Knight of Labor, caring nothing for the sham talk about protection 
to American industry, or the sanctity of the cream-butter making process, in- 
stead of going to Washington, gets a club and goes straight to his employer's 
shop and there keeps other men from working, drives thousands of fellow- 
workmen into idleness, and until the employer will hire such men only and at 
such wages only as the Knight of Labor dictates, makes the law for himself. 
Fhe dairyman uses the law, the Knight of Labor a club, to accomplish his self- 

Can a farmer afford to setan example for such tyranny? Dairymen are appar- 
ently losing ground, just as myriads of other men have lost ground and n 
3 by new processes and later inventions. A great part of the railway 
capital of the country has me absolutely worthless because of the t 
number of new railroads that have been built. Canal-boats and stages disap 
. before the locomotive. Sperm and lard oil gave way to petroleum. The 

uez Canal put out of commission one-third of the merchant marine of Europe, 
and to-day electricity and natural gas are ruining coal property and driving 
tens of thousands of coal miners to seek new means of living. 

The yan pera is only having his share of the burden of advancing civilization. 
I have said above that heis apparently losing ground. I believe his loss is only 
apparent. If imitations of butter are properly branded he need have no fear 

the sweet, pure article that comes unadulterated from nature's living fount 
will be displaced by that which is manufactured. 


The following report from the Judiciary Committee on this subject 
is itself a full answer to the bill: Š 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
report, to accompany bills H. R. 4809, 4171, 4172, and 1054, 
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The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom have been referred House bills 4809, 
4171, 4172, and 1054,ask leave to report: 

The questions submitted by these bills to this committee are of great impor- 
tance, and involve the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 

For our porposs the evil a to the regular producer of butter or 
any other cle by the permi n of a product by the spurious competitor, 
and even the results to health of the people, may be conceded. The contention 
is not as to the existence of the disease, but what is the remedy, and by what 
authority is it to be applied? : 

Your committee do not think that the evil Seen of can find its remedy 


from what Congress can do, except as hereafter The legislation, if pro 
must be sought from the Slates. 5 
No grant of power to Con in express terms or by fair inference from ex- 


press grant can be found which would authorize any law by Congress to pre- 
vent the production of anything by a person in a State of the Union. Congress 
may have some power over production in the District of Columbia, or where its 
power of exclusive legislation extends, or in the Territories. But the power to 
forbid the production of butter, or wheat, or tobacco in a State will scarcely be 
asserted by ta one. 
uestions which concern the production of the soil or otherwise, the health 
well-being ọf the propio of the State, belong to that large class which, for 
want of a better name, has been termed the police power. 

The powers of Congress refer to the foreign relations of the State & their re- 
lations inter se, and do not within the confines of that interior life which 
constitutes the being and the civilization of a commonwealth, These are sub- 
jects for State legislation. A stranger to these local interests and internal con- 
cerns, under our system, must not jntermeddle with them. 

The evil to result from the exercise of the power as to oleomargarine is not 
seen by one who looks only to the extermination of the unwholesome product, 
but da; 2 would readily perceive it if the power were directed against the 
production of butter. The question, then, of power is the pri one. 

The concession will be made by most constitutional lawyers that Ng: boag 
can not directly forbid the production of this or any other article in the State. 
But there aretwo modes in which it is supposed that Congress may operate on 
such a product; these methods are indirect 

First it is said that Con; may act upon it through the power to regulate 
commerce; and second, that as it may tax any article, it may tax oleomargarine, 
sag so heavily as tọ put a stop to its production, Let us examine these in their 
order: 


ves equivalent privileges and 
with its patie ms ? 


fi 

regulate commerce that it involved a power to prohibit the free 3 

other; and it could hardly 

th to d hen history sh that 8 8 giving th 

gress the power lo so, when ry shows e purpose of giving the 
power to Congress and taking it from the States was to prevent the very result 
which this construction of the clause would involve and bring about. Be this 
as it may, no such power under this clause has been heretofore claimed, and has, 
in regard to the interstate slave trade, been denied by the dicta of eminent judges. 
(Groves vs, Slaughter, 15 Peters, 449. 

It may be within the meaning of this clause to require such needful regula- 
tions as to articles transported from State to State as will conserve the safety and 
well-being of the transportation, but the right to say what articles shall and 
what shall not be the subject of commerce is not included in the regulation of 
the commerce in such articles. The transportation of the article isthe commerce 
in that-Article; the regulation of that transportation does not touch the right to 
transport the article under the regulation. 9 — as to the articles to be trans- 
pne is reserved to the citizen; its transportation, as to mode, &c., is subject 

o the r 


5 of age hers 

And this is the more clear because the judicial decisions have never impinged 
upon the power of each State to control the right of its citizens as to food, 
clothing, &c., under what is called its police powers, and the right of Congress 
to enact anything like sumptuary laws for the States is nowhere granted, was 
express pend a by the convention (3 Mad. Papers, 1369, 1370), and has never 
been seriously claimed in this first century of our constitutional history. 

Your committee therefore do not think that Con can, as a regulation of 
commerce, forbid or restrain the free transportation of any article from one 
State into another. It can regulate its transportation for its safety and for the 
ena of other articles or persons transported in the same or annexed vehicles 
provided for their carriage. > 

The question remains whether, under a regulation of ä duty or tax 
may be laid 1 it. Clearly not, when carried from place to place within a 
State, for that is not interstate commerce in the article. But how when carried 
from one State to another? 

Regulations of commerce and revenue are wholl 
language. The first clause of Article I, section 8, 
Congress. ‘The third clause of same gives the regulation of commerce to 
Congress. In Article I, section 9, clause 6, the phrase lation of commerce 
or revenue,” is used, thus emphasizing the distinction. In the convention, at 
one time, the revenue power was left to be exercised by a majority vote of Con- 
gress, the regulation of commerce by a two-thirds vote. 

These facts, and the preconstitutional and revolutionary assertion of this dis- 
tinction, leave no reason to doubt that it was never intended that Congress 
should lay any tax or duty on the transport of an article from one State to an- 


distinct in constitutional 
ives the revenue power to 


other. Nothing in the debates of the Federal convention, nor in those of the 
States rutifying the Constitution, nor in the Federalist, gives any shadow of 
claim to this power, and such a construction of the clause has never been as- 


serted in any act of Congress or in any serious proposition to that effect. 

Your committtee therefore conclude that under the power to regulate com- 
merce no power to forbid, restrain, or tax any product of industry is conferred 
on Congress, 

Second. It remains to inquire whether oleomargarine or any other product 
517% be subjected to an internal revenue tax. 

If the power to lay taxes (Const. U. S., Art. I, secs. 8 and 9) involves the power 


in Congress to select oy article for excise or other tax, as seems to be now set- 


common defense and general welfare.” The power is conferred in order to the 
duty imposed on Congress. It is a trust power, and becomesa right only when 
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in view. The tax is the means to the end, and is only le- 
e and rightful when needful for the end. 
use the tax when needless for revenue merely to strike down a product or 


used for the pur 
giti 


an industry is to abuse a constitutional trust; and while the power may be con- 
ferred, the right to use it in such case can not be asserted. All power under our 
system is trust power; to use it for the trust makes it a rightful power; to use 
it diverso intuitu is wrongful perversion and abuse of power, and is contrary to 
the Constitution. In other words, as Congress cann forbid the production of 
an article in a State by direct legislation, it can not use a power conferred foy 
another eee to destroy and prevent such production. To do by indirect 
means whatit could not do by direct legislation would be an unworthy evasion 
of constitutional limitations, which can not be sanctioned by an enlightened 
construction of the Constitution. E 

It is true that in such case the judicial power may not be able to declare such 
taxation void, because the judge dare not look into the intents of the legislator's 
breast, but the legislator who so abuses his trust and wrongfully misuses power 
can not avoid responsibility to his own conscience, bound as it is to support the 
Constitution; for by personal intros ion he will find his motive not to be a 
tax for revenue to the Government, but a tax asa means of destruction to the 
product subjected to it; that is, tax used as an instrument of destruction and 
not as a means of revenue. 

Your committee therefore think that Congress may lay the tax, if it be needed 
for revenue, but does it against right if only to restrain and destroy the use and 
sale of the article in question. 

Your committee now proceed to consider these various bills in detail. 

Bill H. R. 4809 is broad in its terms and makes it unlawful and a misdemeanor 
for any person or corporation to make or sell any adulterations or imitations of 
fe anywhere, and punishes it by fine and imprisonment. If this were passed 
all industries en in food production in every State would be subject to 
the absolute power of gress, This claims the direct power for Congress to 
permit or prevent production, to allow or to destroy it, and to regulate all sales 
and transfers of any such product in a State. Unless your committee have 
greatly erred in the views presented this bill is clearly unconstitutional. 

Bill H. R. 4172 limits the power to the District of Columbia, forts, &o., and to 
the Territories, and while not forbidding production or sale, requires notice of 
the nature of the article to be labeled upon it. This bill does not conflict with 
the Constitution, as exclusive legislative power is vested in Congress over these 
places, except the Territories, and the power to govern these last is fully recog- 
nized as in Congress. Your committee, however, do not recommend its pas- 
sage. The policy of this le; ion is more proper for other committtees, and is 
hardly within the jurisdiction of this committee except upon the inquiry as to 
power to pass it. 

The same general remarks apply to H. R. 4171. The question of power is set- 
tled as to places by the considerations applied to H. R.4172. But the bill is in- 
definite in the description of the offenses, and dangerous in the powers con- 
ferred on the so-called sani board, and the effect given to their reports. The 
bill should be carefully restrained in its operations, the offenses accurately de- 
fined, and the reports of the said board be allowed no such effect inst the 
property, liberty, or other rights of the citizen. The policy of this bill is not 
proper for the consideration of this committee, and should be referred to some 


her. 

Bill H. R. 1054 is liable to the objection that it, under the apparent purposes to 
oy dace interstate commerce, forbids the commerce between the States in cer- 
t articles, Itstrikes at the articles, and does not ulate commerce in them. 
It is not a regulation of commerce, but a destruction of all commerce in certain 
condemned articles, 

Its other provisions for enforcing the law and defining the offenses are not sat- 
isfactory, but these are more proper for the consideration of some other com- 
mittee of the House. 

Your committee therefore report back bills H. R. 4809, 4171, 4172, and 1054 with 
a recommendation that they do lie on the table. 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH LYMAN, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax on and re; 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleo: 2 

Mr. LYMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of the pending amendment to make the 
license tax for manufacturers of oleomargarine $200 instead of $600 per 
annum, and at the ee time I shall support amendments reducing 
the license tax for wholesale dealers to $100 per annum instead of $480, 
as provided in the bill, and the license tax for retail dealers to $25 per 
annum instead of $48. In my judgment also, 3 cents per pound is a 
sufficient tax upon the product. I believe those figures will accomplish 
that which ought to be the purpose of this legislation, and will not 
work the injury to one class of our citizens, to whom I shall presently 
refer, which the figures fixed in the bill might do. 

Much has been said during this discussion upon the power of the 
Congress of the United States, under the Constitution, to enact the pro- 
posed legislation now pending. I have no trouble or doubt upon that 
question. A country of the vast territorial extent of ours, inhabited 
by fifty millions of intelligent, enterprising, and progressive people, 
can not be hemmed in and throttled by a Constitution which might 
have been entirely adequate to the wants ofa country bounded by the 
Alleghanies upon the West, and the Atlantic upon the East. The 
fathers no doubt anticipated something of the state of facts with which 
we stand face to face to-day, and hence, in my judgment, gave usa 
Constitution so broad, and, if you please, so uncertain and ambiguous 
in its terms, that it is capable of being so construed as to meet every 


lating 
ne 


want of our people, and provide a remedy for every evil which can be 
met by human agency. The day, in my opinion, is at hand when our 
courts and our people and their representatives will no longer tolerate 
the narrow and constrained construction of the Constitution which de- 
prives us of power to preserve our institutions, but will demand that 
it be so construed as to give to our General Government power to do 
anything and everything necessary for its own preservation, and for the 
welfare and happiness of the people, unless the particular act contem- 
plated shall be expressly prohibited. This conclusion is the inevitable 
result of the logic of the events occurring in this country during the 
twenty-five years just past. 

The underlying and main object of the bill is to raise the necessary 
revenues for the support of the Government. That Congress has the 
right to do this, and to tax certain articles and products and to leave 
others untaxed, is well established. But we are told that the revenues 
are not needed, that we have an overflowing treasury. Whatever may 
have been the fact in that regard one year ago, after fifteen months rule 
of the party now in power itis not true. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury, the financial head of the Government, says in his last report that 
on the 30th day of June, 1887, there will be a deficit in the Treasury of 
over twenty-four millions of dollars. This estimate is based upon the 
revenues and expenditures of the past year. The present Congress has 
already enacted such legislation as will double that deficit, and it also 
threatens to reduce the revenues in a much larger proportion. So that 
we shall need the revenue to be derived from this bill, especially if the 
party now in power is to remain at the helm. 

I do not believe that we should endeavor, by legislation of this na- 
ture, to prevent the manufacture and sale of the products, by the terms 
of this bill, called oleomargarine. Ido not believe that in and of them- 
selves they are improper articles of food, or that they are necessarily 
deleterions to health; but I do believe that we should, if possible, 
enact such Jaws as will compel the manufacturers and dealers therein 
to sell them for what they really are, as oleomargarine and not as but- 
ter. When this object shall have been attained, and the demands of 
our Treasury for revenues shal] have been met, we should, in my judg- 
ment, call a halt, and go no farther. 

. There are three classes of people whose interests are to be affected by 
this legislation, and which interests are equally entitled to our consider- 
ation. And here let me say that I am a protectionist. There is no gen- 
tleman on the floor of this House more earnestly and uncompromisingly 
so. I represent here, in part, the farmers of Iowa. They, too, believe 
firmly in the protection of American labor and of American industries, 
and in a home market for their surplus products. They ever have been 
and they ever will be for the promotion of these great ends, and will 
march shoulder to shoulder with representatives of all other American 
interests and industries, whether they be the wool interests of Ohio, the 
iron interests of Pennsylvania and Georgia, the cotton-manufacturing 
interests of New England, or any other interest of any locality in Amer- 
ica. Wherever American labor and American industry of any kind 
need protection and defense there you will find Iowa Republicans. 
We are protectionists from principle, because we believe it the. wisest 
and safest policy for our whole people, without rd to local interests 
merely. Iam not going, and the people whom I represent do not de- 
sire me so to do, to part company with my venerable and esteemed 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], on this ques- 
tion. But, in my 9 whole question is ſoreign to the ques- 
tion now before us. There is no question here of protecting American 
labor against the pauper labor of Europe, and no question of protecting 
the productof American labor against the products of the pauper labor 
of foreign lands. 

I have said there are three classes of people to be affected by this bill: 

First. The dairy interests. This is an American industry. 

4 Second. The oleomargarine interest. This is also an American in- 
Third. The consumers of the products of both, the American people. 
Neither one of these two industrial pursuits should be unduly pro- 

as the other. The consumers of the product of both 
should, however, be protected against imposition and fraud. Oleomar- 
garine should not be sold as butter. But if it is not deleterious to 
health, when properly manufactured, and the very large and constantly 
increasing number of people, who are inadequately paid for their labor, 
and who in order to supportand educate their families must have cheap 
clothing and cheap food, and all other people, knowing what they aro 
buying, desire to purchase and eat oleomargarine, I want them to have 
an opportunity to buy it, and to buy if at the cheapest possible rates. 

That class of people to which I have just alluded is constantly in- 
creasing in the United States. In the early days of the Republic, when 
the people were generally engaged in agricultural pursuits, the farmer 
raised out of the ground the material out of which the housewife 
wove the homespun ents which clothed him and his family. He 
produced by cultivation of the soil nearly all theyate. Now it is dif- 
ferent. The noise of the manufactory is heard on every side. The 
country is a network of railroads. The earth is honeycombed by the 
miners’ labors. All the employés of these great enterprises are not pro- 
ducers, but are consumers. They are generally inadequately paid for 
their labor, and too often very, very inadequately paid. In order to 
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support and educate their families they must have cheap food, and if 
the proper manufacture of oleo: ine aids them in Congress 

Da Aaah ox pity them of it. 33 
permit a fraud to be practiced upon them by permitting this product 

to be sold as butter, which it is not, but that after deriving such rev- 
enue therefrom as the necessities of the Government may require we 

should make the taxes on it just as low as will secure the identification 
of the product and prevent deception and fraud. For these reasons, 
briefly stated, I am in fayor of the main features of this and am 
also in favor of the proposed and suggested amendments to the same, 
believing that the wants of the revenue will be met thereby, and that 
all other legitimate objects will be accomplished, fraud and deception 
es, and the rights of no class of American citizens be unduly 

ged upon. 


Oleomargarine. 
A SPEECH 


HON. FRANK C. BUNNELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


R. 8323) butter, also im; a tax upon and 1, 
9 — ye ppe erang and 3 of am a yiia aats ahoni a 

Mr. BUNNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Representing as I do one of the largest agricultural 
districts of Pennsylvania, I feel it my duty to say a word against this 
growing abomination which seeks to destroy the legitimate dairy in- 
terests of this country. By the destruction of this usefulindustry you 
have but begun the downfidl of the whole system of agriculture. The 

ces asked by manufacturers and dealers in fertilizers to feed our 
ere beyond our reach. Thus we are compelled to keep 
our farms well stocked with domestic animals to keep our lands in a 
state of productiveness. Without this means of them they 
will become poor indeed and the impoverished farmers will be obliged 
to move off and seek other employment. 

Where to-day may be seen luxuriant grasses and rich grain fields and 
beantiful herds of cattle pasturing on the hillsides you will be obliged 
to view a spectacle of shameful contrast, such as poor fences, dilapi- 
dated farm buildings, barren soil, and a class of e industrious, 
and intelligent citizens reduced to poverty. 

During all these years of protection to other industries the farmer 
has contributed to their support uncomplainingly by paying increased 

rices for his machinery and most articles of his consumption. And 
he would not appear before this Congress to-day asking redress for his 
grievances were he not confronted with organized capital seeking in 
— monopoly style to encompass his financial ruin. Unscrupulous 
manufacturers are occu his markets with a cunningly devised 
counterfeit on his productions, so indispensable to all the people alike of 
this country. 

The national debt would sink into insignificance compared to the de- 
preciation in value of our farms and herds of cattle if this injustice be 
permitted to continue. Already this loss is to be computed by hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and we have but fairly started on the downward 
path provided for us by these soulless, counterfeiting, stomach-defiling 
manufacturers of spurious butter. 

Legalizing unlimited tes world on of our coins by the Government 


der the 3 3 of talented chemists and the beau- 
tiful Annarian names bestowed upon the production. However, the 
facts show that about all this carefully prepared, useful, angelic friend, 
as is claimed, of the laboring men is thrust before us as just plain, 
honest creamery butter. 

From the evidence produced before the Committee on Agriculture it 
is shown that in its greatest purity of manufacture the cost is from 7 
to 8 cents per pound. With the 10 cents proposed tax to be added, the 
honest dairymen are still placed at a disadvantage of at least 5 cents 
per pound, the one an honest production, the othera counterfeit. ™ 
arguments and petitions of these manufacturers, who count their 
by the hundreds of thousand dollars annually on this product o 25 n 
art, poses it before us as the laboring man's friend and that it is 
manded by reason of its cheapness. 

This is a piece of effrontery that the laboring men of my section will 

ize as unblushing assumption. We are all laboring men in 
Northern Pennsylvania, and when the powerful firm of Armour & Co. 
and others condescend tosymy with us by giving us this dressing 
for our bread at from 100 to 300 per cent. advance on its cost we desire 


has | suspicions and the benefactors are una 


it understood, FVV 


Think of it! What consistency ! F A tliay mit bo . d 
to furnish us with clothing and other necessaries at a like profit; but 


ppm. pci people are e judges of all wool and a yard wide 


oleomargarine. 
. This nefarious business has only 
flago deception, justas a counterfeit coin peregrinates until discovered 


T pelore in protecting every r Shanby toon and I deny that 
this tax is to be a burdensome one if this article is as useful and neces- 
sary as the opponents of this bill claim it to be. The price 
sumer will be no more. It will only reduce a profit akin to theft to 
one still five times greater than any farmer realizes on his hard labor. 
Let it be sold for what it is, giving it a coloring distinct of its own, so 
that he who runs may read. Paint itsky-blue, pink, or any color that 
it may not lose its identity; then if the people pray for it and the chil- 
dren cry for it you will find me, Mr. „ among the first to vote 
for a measure to relieve it of its burdensome tax. The farmer has 
made his appeal honestly and modestly, but I assure you it is earnestly. 
He does not petition you for a grant or a subsidy. He only asks of us 
to protect him in a free field of competition; this done, he will con- 
tinue his labors—unremunerative though they may be, it will be with- 
out complaint: 

He did not call upon this Congress until his grievances became un- 
bearable, Nor will he be turned away from these Halls unheeded. 
Every member of this House is now familiar with this subject, and I 
trust the appeal made by these honest men asking for a rights and 
just recognition may receive the protection so justly demanded. I am 
amazed when I listen to the arguments of gentlemen who claim they 
can not support this bill on the ground that it is protection to one in- 
dustry at the expense or destruction of another. ere let me say that 
I heartily agree with them if it be an industry. But when a business 
depends on fraud of the most deceptive character for success, well know- 
ing this counterfeit is to be passed on the innocent consumer for the 
genuine, is it not quite time this rds yer body provides a punish- 
ment for an offense so great hts of our citizens? Good 
morals require it and the health of of our piece demands it. 


Business of Committee on Pacific Railroads, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 17, 1886, 


The House having under consideration the following resolution— 
Resol That Saturday the 5th and Tuesday the Sth days of June, 1886, im- 
mediately after the morning hours, be set ape for the consid 


eration of meas- 
uresreported from the Committee on not to interfere with 


revenue or general a; on bills, nor — rior orders, nor with the con- 
sideration of rts the Committee on the Publie Lands under the special 
2 and if consideration of such business be laced, then the next 


Tin aana set N. shall be devoted to the consideration of the same 
orn it it Shall be of, or until two days shall have been consumed, sub- 
ject to the rs agen at interference— 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have been directed by the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads to ask the House to adopt the resolution which has just been 
read. This resolution, as you will perceive, sets apart two days to be 
devoted to the consideration of measures of public importance pertain- 
ing to the system of Pacific railroads which have been reported from 
that committee. These measures, sir, are not of private or local in- 
terest, but measures in which the whole country is interested 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman be kind enough to indicate 
them? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It will give me pleasure to do so. 


“JOINT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING AN INVESTIGATION OF BOOKS, 
ACCOUNTS, AND METHODS OF PACIFIC RAILROADS.” 


One of the measures which we will ask the House to consider will be 
the House joint resolution 170, introduced by myself, the object of 
which is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to appoint experts 
whose duty it shall be to investigate the books and accounts and 
methods of the Pacific railroads which have received aid in bonds and 
land grants from the Government. 

The purpose of this investigation isto ascertain whether these roasd 
have observed all the obligations imposed upon them by the laws under 
which they received such aid, or which have been since passed in refer- 
ence thereto, 


when sailing under the 


to the con- 
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In view, sir, of the vast interest the Government hasin theserailroads, 
and its liability for them, it is of the 3 
and the country shall know whether or not said obligations have 
and are being disregarded by the companies. 


It is well known that the indebtedness of these roads to the Govern- 
ment, growing out of bonds issued in their aid, amounts now to almost 
a fabulous sum. I will here insert a table showing the indebtedness 
of these roads: x 


> 


Name of railway. 


seses 


3328 B Interest repaid b panies 82 
i 2 22 to credit of bond and inter- 2°38 
gana Se est account. 523 
PS h an Sen 
7235 E „ 
o = „ — 
3 E transporta- t. of net 2 
ji =P 1 5 services. SAREINA oP 
6,553 60 4 216 07 185 31 271 96 $19,999,758 80 
8 beh 34 83 25 00 . As EEN 1, 836,232 34 
817,095 36 27, 409, 49 10, 647,579 36 283,162 99 16, 478, 304 14 
189,000 00 | 6 600, 204 23 . . 3,412,208 86 
48,000 00 693, 219,746 48 6,926 91 1, 467, 134 87 
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This table is from the public-debt statement and 
sioner of Railroads, 1885, page 3, and shows that the total of the debt 
now amounts to $109,249, 527.62. 

It is also known that under the act of Congress commonly called the 
Thurman act, passed May 7, 1878, these roads are compelled to pay 
into the Treasury, as a sinking fund to protect the Government in its 
liability for them, 25 per cent. of their net earnings. These railroads 
operate not only their main lines, which have received aid from the 
Government, but they also operate largely branch lines and other lines 
which have not been subsidized by the Government. Under the Thur- 
man act the Government is only entitled to receive its 25 per cent. ot 
net earnings out of the assets of the roads on the aided or subsidized 

ions thereof. This being true, it is to the interest of the roads to 

ve their books so kept as to show the earnings upon the unaided por- 

tions or branches thereof rather than from the aided portions, it being 

seen that the Government receives no benefit whatever from the income 

of those roads on the portions and lines which have not received aid 
from the Government. : 

From a very careful investigation of their accounts before the passage 
of the Thurman act and since its passage, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the Government is year by year, and every year, being robbed by 
thesegigantic tions, simply by theirsystem of keeping their books. 
In other words, it is not believed that their books show properly their 
net earnings on the aided or subsidized ions of the roads. 

To my mind there is no question that by their system of book-keeping 
there have been large diversions of the net earnings of the aided roads 
to less productive unaided branches and other and improper 
purposes. I do not doubt that this investigation will show that their 
reports have been falsified, their receipts cut down, and thatin the most 
improved methods of book-keeping and stating accounts the Government 
has been robbed and swindled. I feel quitesure that the investigation 
will show that discriminations have been and are being madein both pas- 
senger and freight rates in favor of the unaided as against the aided roads. 
This fact is made manifest upon the examination of their accounts and 
books, because they show that the receipts from the portions of the roads 
which have been aided and upon which the Government lien rests are 
declining every year, while upon the several branch roads and unaided 
lines, not subjectto the lien, the earnings are increasing. This is nota- 
bly so since the passage of the Thurman act. I, for one, do not believe 
that upon an honest and fair statement of their accounts such a result 
will be shown. 

It is impossible for your Committee on Pacific Railroads, or any other 
committee of this House, to make the investigation which will be neces- 
sary to develop all the facts incident to this investigation. Erroneous 
reports are to be examined, improper settlements reviewed, their ac- 
counts for years overhauled, to the end that they may be required to 
contribute to the Government what is justly and properly due from 
them. Only the most efficient and competent experts can make such 
an examination. 

It was believed by Congress when the Thurman act was passed that 
25 per cent. of the net earnings of those railroads, if properly ac- 
counted for to the Government, would provide a sinking fund which 
would eventually relieve their indebtedness and save the Government 
in its liability for them. This would probably have been true if the 
net earnings were properly shown in their books and their reports and 
the 25 per cent. properly accounted for. It is a fact well known, also, 
that this per cent. as shown upon their books and in their annual 
reports, falls far short in any such calculation at this time. This in- 
debtedness, instead of being diminished, is annually being increased, so 
that by the time of its maturity, in 1898, it will have grown so large 
that it will be impossible for these corporations to discharge it, and thus 
the Government will be forced to take charge of these roads, and will 
suffer irreparable injury. After what I have stated the necessity for 


the contemplated investigation must be apparent to all. But I desire 
to close my remarkson this question by inserting herea letter furnished 
me by the Department of the Interior to show specifically that the 


report of Commis- ! aided roads have not been receiving their fair proportion of earnings of 


the roads: 

z DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1886. 


on d 
sas Division, Union 
Railway y) 
ceiving its fair 5 of the earnings of the 
ver, ving been heretofore arc oa to the aided an unaided 

ing to the t amount of labor 


from January 1 to 

June 30, 1855, with the following result: 
Sagal paa pe moa with the earnings from business confined 
y to it, and crediting it with such part of the expenses as could be defi- 
Ff... POO oa sne 
to each part on basis of railroad accounting, 
earnings of the aided road increased 57.44 cent, or $272,731.19, making an 
increased payment to the Government, at 
636.55, or an estimated increase for the year of $38,663.46. 


Very respectfully, 
* THOS. J. WALKER, Olerk. 


ex 
ni 


Secretary. 


This letter, sir, only shows the result on one of the branch lines, or 
unaided lines. There are not less than twenty-nine of these branches. 
The loss to the Government, as shown in this one case, is $38,663.46 
in one year’s time. If the same proportion of loss is kept up on all 
the branches and unaided lines—there being twenty-nine branches— 
it will be seen that the amount thus lost is not less than $1,100,000 
each year. Run this through a number of years and it will be seen 
that by this one method the Government is being outrageously robbed. 
This is, however, only one of the measures reported from the commit- 
tee, and to which we will invite the attention of the House on the days 
we have asked to have set apart. 


“ADJUSTMENT AND PAYMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS OF PACIFIC 
RAILROADS.” 

The next measure is House bill 8318, which provides for an adjust- 
ment of the entire indebtedness of all the Pacific railroads. Under 
the law and contract at present existing the indebtedness of these roads 
will mature in 1898, and for the payment thereof the companies are 
making no adequate provision. At the present rate of increase, by the 
date of maturity of this indebtedness it will amount to not less than 
$130,000,000. The object proposed in the bill is to set forth aplan or 
method whereby the Government shall be secured the certain payment 
of all the money it has advanced to the Pacific railroads, and that there 
shall be an immediate commencement of payments by them. These 
payments are to be in semi-annual installments. 

To do this upon a strictly business basis and not overburden the roads 
nor give them an excuse to tax unduly the people who are compelled 
to use their lines, it will be n to grant them an extension of 
time, although they will be required to begin payment at once, more 
than eleven years before the debt is due; and the maturity of the 
debt in 1898 they will have paid over $41,000,000 of the indebtedness. 

The Commissioners of Rai for several years past have recom- 
mended a change in the law applicable to these roads. General Joseph 
E. Johnston, the presentCommissioner, in his report to this Congress, 
uses this language: 


It is therefore mungan that it might be alike advantageous to 
ment and to the Pacific Railroad companies to substitute for the present law 
one fixing an annual or semi-annual payment by the companies concerned, 
which should extinguish their debts to the Government in a reasonable time. 

I now beg leave to have read as a portion of my remarks an extract 
from the report of the Committee on Pacific Railroads made to accom- 
pany this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For a practical solution of this question the committee offers the accompany- 
ing bill. The scope of it is to find the total amount, principal terest, that 
shall have been paid for each these nds by 
the United States at their maturity. From this amount deduct all payments on 


the Govern- 
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bond and interest account that shall have been paid by each company respect- 
ively up to the Ist day of October, 1886. Also find the actual value of the amounts 
in the sinking fund belonging to each company having one on a day to be fixed 
by agreement between the Secretary of the Treasury and the p dent of the 
company interested. Compute interest on that value at the rate of 3 per cent. 
r annum from that fixed day until the ave: date of maturity of the subsidy 
nds, and subtract the amount of this sinking fund and interest from the 
amount of debt and interest chargeable against the company interested in the 
same, 
ee be interest on the remainder of the debt and interest, after making 
these deductions, at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum until such a date as will 
be the average date of one hundred and forty equal semi-annual payments, 
Add this interest to the remaingler of debt and interest aforesaid, and divide the 
sum so found into one hund and forty equal parts, each company to pay the 
first pf these equal installments on the Ist of April, 1887, and another even pay 
—.— 3 er months thereafter until the whole one hundred and forty shall 
ve n paid. 
‘This table gives an illustration of the result of such computation, with part of 
the amounts used, estimated. 


Union Pacific Railway Company (including Kansas Pacific), 


Principal of subsidy bonds. . $33, 539,512 00 
Interest on same to maturity, thirty years, at 6 per cent. „s. 60,371,121 60 
Total debt . . JJ ⁰ 8 93, 910, 633 69 


From which deduct: 
Amount in bond and interest account March 1, 
1886... Ea * $14, 586, 478 44 
Estim: 


1886 wea 532, 600 18 
Amount in sinking fund March 1, 1886... 6, 210, 365, 53 
Estimated increase from March 1 to October 1, 

Interest on $6,679,849.79 in sinking fund October 

1, 1886, to average maturity of subsidy bonds, 


July Ii... 2. 154. 251 55 
— 3,883, 170 96 
Remainder of debt and interest. .. ... . . .. er ere c 09, 957, 453 64 

Interest on same to October 1, 1921, twenty-four years and three 
months, at 3} per cent JV — 8 56, 548, 931 48 
W . 6 126, 506, 385 12 
S 

Divided into 140 installments . — soon 


Annual payment. 
Present worth... 
Discount, 


A * 17, 059, 568 09 


Central Pacific Railroad (including Western Pacific). 


Principal of subsidy bonds. ʻe $27, 855, 680 00 
Interest on same to maturity, 30 years, at 6 per cent. s 50, 140, 224 00 


Total debt. . ee eee e 77, 995, 904 00 
From which deduct: 
Bond and interest account to March 1, 1886......... $5, 919, 321 65 
Estimate from March 1, 1886 to October 1,1886... _ 276,798 61 
Sinking-fund account to March 1, 1886.......... » 3,225,609 55 
Estimate from March 1, 1866, to ber 1, — 245, 426 79 
Interest on $3,471,036.34 in sinking fund from Oc- 
tober 1, 1886, to October 1, 1897, 11 years, at 8 per 
cent.. ... e. .. . . . .. . e .. — 1,145,442 00 
———_ 10, 812, 598 60 
Remainder of debt and interest .... . . . . eeeeetesteseee- 83,305 40 


`s . — 67,1 
Interest on same to October 1, 1921, twenty-four years, at3} percent 53,746,644 32 


e nnen 
Å — 

Divided into 140 installments „sss... 863. 785 35 
Annual payment.... 1. 727, 570 70 
Present worth. . . . 50, 513, 763 46 

Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad, 
[Average maturity of subsidy bonds, September 1, 1896,] 

Principal of subsidy bonds.... $1, 600, 000 00 
Interest to maturity, thirty years, „ 00 


Bond and interest account to March 1, 1886......... $255, 504 00 
Estimate from March 1, 1886, to October 1, 1886..... 12, 000 00 
267,504 00 
Remainder of debt and interest. 4, 212, 496 00 
Interest on same to October 1, 1 3, 640, 289 00 
7,852,785 00 


888 


Sioux Oily and Pacific Railroad, 
[Average maturity of subsidy bonds, January 1, 1898, 


Principal of subsidy bonds 628, 320 00 
Interest to maturity, thirty years, at 6 per cent.. 2, 930, 976 00 
II s 4,559,296 00 
From which deduct: 
Bond and interest account to March 1,1886............ $198,034 07 
Estimate from March 1, 1886, to October 1, 1888. 8 8. 000 00 206 064 
07 


Remainder of debt and interest 
Interest on same to October 1, 1921, at 3} per cent 


Divided into 140 installments. 55,255 83 
Annual payment. 110,510 66 
Present worth. ... 775 


7 5 debt, and the Government trans; 


8 yong tables we haye an approximate total annual from the companies 
of $3,757. 

The period of extension for paes of the last installment is fifty-nine years 
beyond the date of maturity of the subsidy bonds, or an average extension pf the 
whole debt of about twenty-four years beyond the date when the debt becomes 
due under existing law. 

In consideration of the extension of time thus granted, all the earnings of the 
road by Government transportation upon any owned, „or operated 
by the company shall be a) prod to the payment of the current maturing install- 
ments, and no money shal paid by the Government for transportation or 
service of any kind over the aided or non-aided roads until the installment next 
maturing shall be fully paid. 

Itextends the statutory lien and security now subsisting over all roads now 
owned or operated, or hereafter acquired, no matter where situated, by the com- 
panies, including telegraph lines, franchises, rolling stock, and property of 
every kind and description, to remain as security for the installments until all 
are paid, embracing over 3,500 miles of road, not now held as security by the 
Government. 

‘The Union Pacific owns 407.33 miles of road and controls 2,687.08 miles of road 
which is not covered by the present Government lien, and which, itis proposed 
by this act, shall become subject to the Government’s lien for the payment of 
rtation over the same applied upon the 
ents of indebtedness every six months, 

* * * — 6 * s * 

As an asset to some extent, also, available toward the eyed of its indebted- 
ness the company had on December 31, 1885, unsold lands to the amount of 
7,416,585.82 acres, the estimated value of which was $11,281 ,468.30, 

In addition to the 865,66 miles of the aided portion of road owned by the Cen- 
W hte st that company owns 383.94 miles of road, and operates under leases 

.26 miles. 

The value of reamed by phe the committee can not state. This company 
holds 2,271,872 acres of land 1 by the United States, which, at the low 
value of $2.50 per acro, should bring over $5,000,000, and it also owns lands and 
water front in San Francisco, Oakland, and Sacramento, valued at $7,750,000. 

These assets of the two principal debtor companies are stated to show, not so 
much the substantial increase of security the Government will receive, as the 
probable ability of the companies to comply with the terms of the pro an 
of payment of their debts to the Government, and the strong motive they will 
have to promptly meet their obligations. But the amount of additional security 
furnished byany — accepting this act is not of great importance, use 
of the provision therein by which, eleven years before its debt becomes due, the 
company consents that the whole of its indebtedness to the Government 1 
become due and payable, upon default for six months upon any of the semi-an- 
nual iastallments which itagrees to pay. Thereisalso another provision which 
will be mentioned a few lines further on, that ought to be considered in this 
connection, Itis found in the tenth section of the bill. 

It also requires that the company accepting the provisions of this bill shall 
also accept the provisions of the Thurman ire agree ney yielding all questions 
of the constitutionality of said act, and to furn at the time of their acceptance, 
and as a part thereof, a complete schedule of the branch roads, bonds, stoci 
and securities, and all property whatsoever which is to become subject to the 
additional lien of the Government, 

It permits any of the companies to extend the payment orrefund any balance 
of its first mortgage debt which it can not pay at maturity ata rate of interest 
not exceeding 4 per cent. por annum, and if any company shall neglect to pro- 
vide for the payment of such debt or any part thereof or interest thereon, so 
that there is * of foreclosure of the same by the holder of the same, the 
Secretary of the ury may pay off such paramount lien, by direction of the 
President, and the United States be subrogated to all right pertaining to the 
same, and the Secretary of the Treasury may then declare the whole debt of 
the company to the Government to be due within twelve months after default 
to repay the Government, 


It prevents the payment of dividends until each company shall have paid its 
matured inde ness upon its first-mo e bonds, and also upon the Govern- 
ment installments, It guards the rights of the United States in the roperty 


now belonging to any of the companies, or hereafter to be acquired by them, 
add preserves all the powers of Congress over them which have existed in the 
acts concerning them, as well as the right to alter, amend, or repeal the same, 
and to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

The railroads and tel ph lines are required at all times to be at the service 
of the Government at rates as low as the lowest accorded to any individual for 
like service. The provisions of farmer enaétments on this subject are fully sus- 
tained in this bill. 

In order that the companies shall partake of the benefits of the proposed plan, 
they must accept the same under their corporate seals within three months after 


its x 
"the purpose of the extension 5 is to bring the semi-annual payments 
sufficiently within the ability of the companies to render such payments en- 
tirely certain, and it can not, in our opinion, be of any vital consequence to the 
Government whether the debt be paid in sixty or seventy years, so long as its 
ultimate payment can be certainly secured. 

The necessity of this extension further appears from the fact that the first- 
mortgage bonds of equal amount with the subsidy bonds mature at the same 
time, and these bonds having under the act of 1864 e da lien over the Gov- 
ernment, which stands in the relation of only a second-lien creditor, must be 
paid before the Government can obtain anything, and such payment would so 
strain the resources of the companies that if no extension be given the proba- 
bilities are that the foreclosure of the flrst- mo- bonds would extinguish 
the debt of the Government, unless it is pre to pay for the Central Branch 
Union Pacific $1,600,000; for the Union Pacitic, sontog the Kansas Pacific, 
$33,532,000; for the Sioux City and Pacific, $1,628,320; and for the Central Pacific, 
$27,741,000, to cover the debt with interest of the mortgage which has priority 
over the Government. 

In the event of any one of the companies failing to accept the 8 of 
the plan of extension the Thurman sinking-fund act remains in full force and 
effect as to such aided road, The provisions of that act are extended thus con- 
ditionally to the three lines not hitherto embraced thereunder, with the 
centage increased from 25 to 0 pex cent. If the Thurman sinking-fand act thus 
remains in force by the neglect of any of the companies to acce jan here- 
tofore described, then the tary of the Treasury is given en power in 
the investment of the sinking fund belonging to such company. 

‘ The Attorney-General is required to cause the provisions of this act to be en- 
forced. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


“BILL TO REQUIRE NORTHERN PACIFICO RAILROAD TO PAY FEES 
. FOR SURVEYING, SELECTING, AND CONVEYING ITS LAND 
GRANT.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON. The next measure which the committee will 
ask the House to consider is bill No. 3752, which is an act requiring 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to pay the costs of surveying, 


— 
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selecting, and conveying the lands granted to this railroad. The neces- 
sity for this law is apparent and I trust it will not be questioned when I 
present the facts in the case as they exist and are known to the commit- 
tee charged with the investigation of the affairs pertaining to the sys- 
tem of Pacific railroads. 

The surprise should be, Mr. Speaker, that Congress has not long ago 
taken hold of this question, and forced this road and the other Pacitic 
roads to make these payments. They are all guilty alike in this par- 
ticular. But as reprehensible as their conduct has been, and as lit- 
tle deserving as they are of favor at the hands of Congress, the com- 
mittee in dealing with them in this case have not pro to put upon 
them any penalty for their past misdeeds. As I will show, the only 
object is to require them to comply with the letter of the law. The 
object is to require them to pay the mere pittance, comparatively 

ing, of cost of surveying and conveying to them, or to their as- 
signees, lands given them as a subsidy by the Government of the United 
tates, 

To get directly to the question involved in this bill, let me say that 
by an act approved on the 2d day of July, 1864, Congress chartered the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, by which said company was author- 
ized to construct a road from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, on the 
Pacific coast, by thenorthern route, and made a munificent grant of land 
to aid in this construction. The terms of this grant and its conditions 
were much the same as the original grant of 1862 to the Union Pacific 
Company and its branches. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that a munificent grant of land was voted this 
road to aid in its construction. And so it was a munificent grant, 
amounting to about 46,947,200 acres, much of it as fine, fertile, and pro- 
ductive as any land on the habitable globe. This grant of land was 
almost equal in area to the States of Tennessee and Kentucky combined. 

In this connection I quote section 20 of the act of Congress of July 2, 
1864, chartering said road, in these words: 

And be il further enacted, That the better to accomplish the object of this act, 
namely, to promote the public interest and welfare by the construction of said 
railroad — telegraph line, and keeping the same in working order, and to se- 
eure to the Government at all eat but particularly in time of war, the use and 
benefits of the same for postal, military, and other purposes, Congress may at 
any time, having due regard for the rights of said Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, add to, alter, amend, or repeal act. 

In 1870 it became necessary that the lands or some portions of them 
within the limit of the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
should be surveyed. Congress, with the unstinted liberality character- 
istic of that body in those days of prodigality,and with a kindness for 
which that corporation has utterly failed to manifest the slightest ap- 
preciation, voted an appropriation to make the surveys of the gift or 
subsidy to it. Not being satisfied with the enormous grants these roads 
received from the Government, it became necessary for the Government 
in bestowing the gift to pay the expenses of the survey of the lands 

iven. Like the poor pauper perishing for bread, when a kind bene- 

r gave him corn he declined to accept it unless the donor would pay 
for its shelling and milling. Congress voted this money, but before do- 
ing so, on the 15th day of July, 1870, added this proviso: 

That before any land granted to said company by the United States shall be 
conveyed to any party entitled thereto under any of the acts incorporating 
or relating to said company, there shall first be paid into the Treasury of the 


United States the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying the same by the 
company or party in interest. 


Here, Mr. Speaker, I beg to call attention to the difference in the 
language used in this proviso or amendment to the charter of the 
Northern Pacific Company, and the amendment of like character, and 
for similar objects to the Union Pacific Company and others of the Pa- 
cific system of roads. The proviso under consideration, as you see, 
stops with the words ‘‘costs of surveying, selecting, and conveying 
the same by the company or party in interest.“ 

In the amendment to the charter of the Union Pacific and the other 
companies these additional words are found, ‘‘As the titles shall be re- 
quired by the company.” It may not be out of place for me to say 
that those roads having the advantage, as they deem it, of those words 
in the amendment insist that thereby they can not be called upon to 
take patents to their lands under the grants to them until ‘‘the titles 
are required by the company,” and they are taking good care not to 
require the titles“ in fee-simple to stich lands. Their defense is that 
until they take out the patents to their lands they will not be forced 
to pay the million of dollars advanced by the Government for them. 
They say they are not bound to take the patents until they require the 
titles. The decline to require the titles, and thus they say they will 

y the Government not a dollar of this large sum, most of which has 

due for twelve or fifteen years, having been paid out by the United 
States long since for them and their benefit. 

Some of these companies, with what seemed to me an effrontery un- 
paralleled, admitted to the committee through their attorneys while in- 
vestigating this question that in all probability the companies would 
ae require their titles to their lands in a hundred years, and perhaps 

longer. 

Bat, sir, while the Union Pacific and the other roads of the system 
have the so-called benefit of the words in their amendments that they 


shall pay these costs ‘‘as the titles to their lands shall be required by 
the companies,” I wish to emphasize the fact that these words do not 
appear anywhere in the charter of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. This road has no such technical and flimsy defense, even as 
against this most reasonable demand of the Government against it. 
Its charter reads simply that before any land granted to it shall be 
conveyed to it, or any party entitled thereto, the costs of surveying, se- 
lecting, and conveying the same shall be paid to the United States. 
This, sir, to an ordinary mind would seem to be sufficient protection 
to the Government, and so it would be if this corporation was disposed 
to act with common fairness. A decent respect to that which is right 
and proper the framers of that law doubtless thought would lead these 
companies when they had earned the lands-granted them to apply for 
and receive the patents therefor. Such would be the ordinary dealings 
between man and man, and such, I submit, was reasonably to be ex- 
pected. We find, however, that’ with wicked ingenuity they dodge 
behind technical words in the law to evade hing Reng gear. or, as in this 
case, in the absence of a technicality even, the law is shamelessly defied. 
In this connection I wish to read the statement furnished me by the hon- 
orable the Commissioner of the Land Office for the purpose of showing 
to the House how much land the Northern Pacific Company is entitled 
to patent under the act incorporating it and the amount it will be re- 
quired to pay into the Treasury of the United States for surveying, 
selecting, and conveying the same. It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., March 11, 1888. 

Sin: In eccordahce with your verbal request of the 6th instant, for informa- 
tion concerning the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad in connection with 
printed report No. 607, House of Representatives, Forty-ninth Congress, first 
session (herewith returned), I have to state that I am unable to furnish an accu- 
rate sta ent of the amount of land contained in the grant or even to approxi- 
mately estimate that amount. 

The estimates heretofore made are as follows: 


Estimated area of the grant. 46, 947, 200 
Estimated area surveyed ... 21,782, 542 
Estimated area unsurveyed 25, 214, 658 
Number of acres selected... 11, 057, 824 
Number of acres patented .. .. eee ee eee 746, 390 


surveyed (less 381,470 acres), $640,532, 
ers cost — rove unsurveyed, $756,439, 
er respectiully, 
S. M. STOCKSLAGER, 
2 Acting Commissioner, 
Hon. J. D. RICHARDSON, y 
buse of Representalires, 


In publishing this statement I wish to emphasize the facts shown 
therein. Nearly one-half of the enormous grant to this road has been 
surveyed, to wit, 21,732,542 acres. More than one-half of this land 
has been selected, to wit, 11,057,824 acres, while the company has had 
patents issued for only 746,390 acres. The estimated cost of survey- 
ing, selecting, and conveying the lands which have already been sur- 
veyed is the sum of $640,532, while the estimated cost of surveying, 
selecting, and conveying the unsurveyed portion of the subsidy will 
be $756,439. If they had ‘‘required the titles’’ to the land selected, 
which they ought to have done, they would have already paid into the 
United States Treasury the sum of $640,532. They have not taken 
patents for this land, however, but have only taken patents for 746,390 
acres and have only paid the insignificant sum of $17,024.32. 

It is not claimed that these figures are exactly correct, but they show 
at least the approximate result, and may be taken as substantially ac- 
curate, 

If, sir, there was nothing else in this bill but a provision demanding 
reimbursement to the United States Treasury.for the amount paid out 
for this company in surveying these lands, and for what will have to 
be paid out hereafter, there would be ample reason for its passage by 
this Congress. But there is much more than this involved. So long 
as the title to thissubsidy is left to the United States, and no patents 
taken out by these companies, just so long do these lands escape all 
taxation, State, county, and municipal. The roads may sell them off 
as they have done; may mortgage them for millions of dollars as they 
have done, and get the money for them; may build up cities, villages, 
and towns upon them as they have done; may convert them into farms 
and sell them on ten years’ credit with yearly payments as has been 
done; may receive the proceeds from such sales as they are yearly doing, 
and deposit same in their own treasuries or the pockets of their stock- 
holders free from any percentage thereon to the Government under any 
law, and yet pay not one dollar of taxes thereon. 

Fruitless efforts have been made by the people along the lines of 
these roads to compel these vast corporations to pay their justand fair 
proportion of taxes on their lands; to make their contributions to build 
up school-houses, court-houses, and other public buildings, and in short 
to do that which all good citizens who desire protection and benefits 
from a government cheerfully do, make contribution to its Treasury, 
that the ends of government may be subserved, and the laws executed; 
but they are uniformly met with the answer Lou can not tax our 
lands. The titles thereto are in the Government of the United States, 
and no tax can be levied thereon.’ 


In the efforts to collect the taxes, litigations have followed, but al- 
ways with the sameresult. In a very late case, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the ‘‘lands granted to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company in Dakota, are not subject to taxation, until the cost 
of ingand them has been paid into the Treasury of the 
United States by the company, although the road has been built be- 
fore the levy of the tax.“ (See Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
vs. Rockne, county treasurer, &c., decided December 7, 1885, being an 
appeal from the supreme court of the Territory of Dakota.) 

long, then, as the patents to these lands have not issued out of the 
United States, so long as something is left to be done by the company 
before it has a complete title to the lands, they can not be taxed by the 
States and Territories; because, if you granted the power to tax you 
granted the power to take away and destroy the lien upon the land re- 
tained by the United States, for protection against the costs paid by 
the Government for sel and conveying the lands. 

The Supreme Court have held that if the patents were issued, whether 
the costs were paid or not, the lands were taxable, because then the le- 
gal title would be in the company. It was also held that if the com- 
pany had done everything it was required to do, to demand a title, 
then its land would be taxable, although the patent was not out of the 
Government, because it had a complete equity in the land. But inas- 
much asthe company had not paid the cost of survey, to give to the 
States and Territories the right to tax would give them the power to 
destroy the lien that the United States had elected to reserve to reim- 
burse them for the advances they had made for the company. 

It is apparent, therefore, sir, that as regards this vast domain, this 
immense grant of over 46,000,000 acres of land given to this co: 
tion, it holds the land, it controls it, mortgages it, sells it, exercises 
indeed all the rights of ownership, and yet escapes the burden of tax- 
ation that falls upon every other species of property owned by every 
other individual in this broad land. These lands lie adjacent to other 
lands, owned by poor people, actual residents, who pay taxes ly 
for State and county purposes. The company may sell its to an 
actual settler, who takes ion, and improves the land, lives on 
it and enjoys it, but he pays no taxes, because his title is in the Gov- 
ernment, the patent never having issued. He has only a bond for 
title, but this is eminently satisfactory to him, for the Government is 
a good trustee to hold his title, and by such a device he escapes all 
taxes. 

It is known that these lands have been and are being sold by these 
companies on ten years’ credit to actual settlers, giving them only bonds 
for title, and for these ten years they are to escape all taxation. And 
even at the end of the ten years, unless a change comes over the dreams 
of the companies, they will not then perfect their titles to the land by 
paying the expenses mentioned, but will go on and on as stated indefi- 
nitely. These purchasers may not be ing to risk simply a bond for 
title from the railroad, and may require a deed in fee-simple, which 
they could do, but their lands, nevertheless, would not be taxable, be- 
cause the patent had not issued taking the title out of the Govern- 
ment. s 

These things are not right, Mr. Speaker, and this Congress should 
not hesitate one moment to give us a hearing and pass this bill, and 
thereby remedy the evil. 

Complaints are being made by the States and Territories through 
which this road runs of the great injustice thus tolerated and permitted 
by the United States. They are just complaints. These States and 
Territories have the right to appeal to Co for relief. It can only 
come through Co This is a plain business proposition, and as bus- 
iness men we should meet it. There is no effort to excite the prejudices 
of members against this corporation. Congress in delaying the action 
asked here only prevents the States from exercising the sovereign right 
to tax property within their territorial limits. This is not an effort to 
take the lands from this company, but I do say, sir, that the United 
States Government has shown this and the other companies favor enough, 
and should not now grant them the additional favor of preventing their 
lands from taxed to the great injury and embarrassment of the 
States and Territories. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has offered no kind of excuse 
or justification for its failure to pay these costs. It has no excuse. I 
do not overlook the fact that benefits have resulted to our common 
country from the building of these roads. It is conceded that much of 
the territory traversed by them was not long ago considered a great 
desert, which has since their advent been made to blossom as the rose; 
that before their construction much of it was— 

A solitude of vast extent untouched 
By hand or art; where Nature sowed herself 
And reaped her crops, 

But, sir, the Government has done enough for them; it has done its 
part; let them now be required to do their part by the public which 
still has some rights left they are bound to respect. The remedy, sir, 
is found, in my opinion, in the bill mentioned. 

By reason of the technicality of our land laws the bill is a long one 
and may be called technical. We believe, however, it affords the rem- 
edy for the evils I have set forth, and out of which the complaints have 
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arisen. An examination of the bill will show that it provides that 
within ninety days from the passage of this act, or within sixty da: 
ADE sic px eee. ofies in the districts where the 
lands lie of plats townships embracing lands, the company 
is required to select the lands it is entitled to and to pay the costs of 
surveying and conveying these lands. There can be but little trouble 
in making such selection. The will be filed in the public offices; 
they will contain a survey of the lands within the limits of the 

t, and it can not be difficult for the com to go into those of- 
— 


and select the sections to which it is enti under the law. 
If the company, for any reason, refuses to di that duty then 
the act provides that it shall be the duty of the of the In- 


terior to notify the company of the amount of land it is entitled to 
patent under the laws, and of the amount it is required to pay into the 
Treasury of the United States for the cost of selecting, surveying, and 
conveying the same, and if the company does not, within sixty days 
thereafter, pay such sum into the Treasury it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney-General to institute suit in a circuit court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the question to compel the company to 
pay the Government the amount found due from the company. ‘The 
suit or suits thus instituted should be brought against the ad of the 
company to enforce the lien thereon for the costs. The Government 
has no lien upon the lands except for these costs; so when they are 
id the company will own the lands free from any lien of the United 
‘tates. 

The other feature of the remedy proposed by the bill is that, pend- 
ing any litigation with the company, it is provided that as soon as the 
lands shall be surveyed by the Government, and the table which I have 
hereinbefore submitted shows that nearly 22,000,000 acres of the grant 
have been surveyed, they may be taxed by the States and Territories 
in which they lie, notwit ing the patent may not be issued from 
the Government. By the provisions of the bill the United States Gov- 
ernment will surrender for the time being that principle of sovereignty 
in it which exempts the lands from taxes while it holds the title, and 
concedes the right to the States and Territories to tax the lands. 

The lien of the United States, however, for these costs fixed now by 
the retention of the titles to the land, shall be and remain a first lien 
thereon, and the purchaser at any tax-sale of the lands will only get 
a t from the United States by pace to it the costs of survey and 
selection of the particular tracts he buys. 

In this way the lands will be taxed by the States, Territories, coun- 
ties, and municipalities, and the collection of the taxes may be enforced 
on the land, but the title thereto at such sales will be taken by the 
purchaser subject to the lien of the United States for these costs and 
will get no title until he pays the Government these costs, that is, the 
costs on the tract he buys. 

CONCLUSION, 


Other measures may, be, and probably will be, called up for consider- 
ation, but the three I have mentioned are the leading ones. They are 
of sufficient importance to demand the attention of this House. Con- 
gress is voting away large amounts of money out of the Treasury in 
payment of pensions, and in various other ways. Let us turn our at- 
tention to measures which will some into the Treasury to meet 
this heavy drain upon it, cularly when we are compelling gigantic 
corporations which have plundered and robbed the people for years to 


make the contribution. 

It is time we were moving in all these matters of so much interest to 
the country. These railroads should be held to a strict account. 
Their history from their inception shows a long chapter of colossal plun- 
dering. One of them, the Union Pacific Company, was built by an or- 
ganization called the Credit Mobilier, which was but another name for 
the Pacific Railroad ring, as has been openly charged by a distinguished 
gentleman who is now the president of one of the companies. Hesaid 
that according to the facts de before a committec of Congress its 
frauds and evasions of the provisions of its charter; its issue of vast 
amounts of stock, without the payment of any money thereon; its 
bribery of a Government director to certify to the completion of a sec- 
tion of the road in advance of its completion; its bribery of Co: - 
men in order to secure the of the act of 1864 giving it land and 
bonds; its tortuous me for a of concealing its frauds, 
and by which a great many were ully concealed, fully justified 
in the opinion of the committee the abrogation of the charter of the 
company. He said further that history does not furnish a similar cx- 
ample of bad faith, avarice, and turpitude. There should be no dis- 
criminations in favor of railway corporations, but, like all persons in 
this country, they should be required to respect and obey the law. 

I trust that the resolution under consideration will be adopted, that 
these important measures may all receive prompt consideration by this 
House, and that before the adjournment of this they may be- 


come laws. I will not have time to mention in detail the other meas- 
ures we will ask to have considered. The magnitude of the questions 
involved in the measures I have already mentioned and discussed, the 
urgent necessity for the Government to obtain the relief they will give 
if and become laws, will, I trust, be sufficient apology from me for 
the time I have consumed in addressing the House. 


— 
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t The Public Revenues are a Public Trust—No Subsidies. 


SPEECH. 


HON. JAMES M. RIGGS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 20, 1886. 
On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 5887) making a: ions for 
ng June 30, 


the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
1887. 


Mr. RIGGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In further discussing the sixth Senate amendment 
to this bill I may, necessarily, to some extent, repeat portions of what 
I have said before, but, so far as possible, I desire and intend to avoid 
repetition. 

The first question I want to consider is, whether the amount of 
money—$800,000—mentioned in the amendment if paid out during 
the next fiscal year for carrying our foreign mails to the countries enu- 
merated in the amendment will constitute only adequate pay for the 
service rendered by the steamships, or whether it will in Reality con- 
stitute a subsidy to the steamship companies. 

The total cost of carrying the whole of our foreign mails on the seas 
in the fiscal year 1885 was $331,903.33. The estimates for this service 

r the ensuing fiscal year as first made, printed in the Department 
reports and submitted to Congress, put the sum necessary to be appro- 
priated at $350,000 in the event we should pay steamships of American 
register the same rates they received in 1885, and $425,000 if we should 
conclude to pay them full sea and inland postage, which is the highest 
compensation that can be given under existing law. - 

The following is the estimate mentioned: 

The following amounts are estimated as uired to be appropriated for the 
foreign-mail service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887: 

“For the transportation of ls, including railway transit across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, calculated at the rate heretofore paid for said service, $350,000,” 

If itshould be decided to pay to vessels of United States register, for the trans- 
JC converted (cobsaleeed as the SOON UDIN ates of prologe, 
namely, 5 cents per ¢ ounce, or $1.60 per pound, of letters and 
cent per 2 ounces, or 8 cents per pound, of other articles), the above estimate for 
“the transportation of mails,” &c., would be increased from $350,000 to $425,000.” 

A revision of the above estimate, made by the Department after the 
departmental reports had been forwarded to Congress and printed, con- 
vinced a majority of the House that $375,000 would be sufficient to 
pay American steamships the full amount of sea and inland postage, 
and sea postage to all other vessels carrying our foreign mails. And, 
therefore, in the bill as reported by the House committee and as it 

this body provision was made for the lattersum. The Senate 
added the sum of $800,000 by the amendment now under discussion, 
making a total of $1,175,000. 

The amendment, however, provides that this additional sum may be 
expended only for carrying such of our foreign mails as may go to Bra- 
zil; the republics of Mexico, Central, and South America; the Sand- 
wich, West India, and Windward Islands; New Caledonia, New Zea- 
land, and the Australian colonies; China and Japan; and, further, that 
it shall only be paid for carrying such of our foreign mails to these 
ee as may be carried in American built and registered steam- 

1ps. 

In order to determine whether or not the e diture during the 
next fiscal year of such a sum of money for carrying that portion of our 
foreign mails to the countries named in the amendment which may go 
in American-builtand registered steamships would or would notamount 
to a subsidy it is necessary to ascertain as nearly as possible what it 
would be worth to carry them. 

I am in favor of giving fair, adequate pay for all services rendered to 
our Government. We are amply able to pay a fair price for all we get, 
and nothing less than that can be right. If, upon business principles, 
it is really worth $800,000, then we ought to concur in the amend- 
ment and provide that sum of money for the purpose contemplated. 
But if it is not worth thatsum, then the payment thereof to the steam- 
ship companies would be a subsidy to the extent of the excess over the 
actual worth of the services. 

As already stated, the cost of carrying the whole of our sea-going 
foreign mails in the fiscal year 1885 was $331,903.33—nearly $43,000 
less than the sum provided in the bill as it passed the House, and nearly 
$843,000 less than will be provided if this Senate amendment shall be 
adopted. Either we paid a shamefully low price in 1885, or the ad- 
vocates of this amendment propose to pay more than the services can 
be worth in the next fiscal year. 

It is contended in argument that the fact that nearly all our Amer- 
ican steamships refused to carry our mails after the compulsory feature 
of our statutes was repealed is evidence that the pay was not enough. 
For, say the advocates of this amendment, the American steamship- 
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owners are, at least, ordinarily shrewd business men, and own and op- 
erate their vessels for the purpose of making money, and if the pay 
was adequate they would not have refused to carry the mails and 
thereby lost a service which was paying an adequate compensation. 
The inference drawn is not necessarily correct. By recurring to the his- 
tory of our postal affairs we find that once before there was an attempt 
to force the Government into paying more for carrying our foreign mails 
than the Post-Office authorities or Congress deemed reasonable. 

In 1862 Cornelius Vanderbilt, who was a large owner of American 
steamships, to have more for carrying our foreign mails than 
the service was worth or not them. Supposing he had the 
in his own hands, he notified the Post-Office ent that after the 
21st of March, 1862, he would not take the South Pacific, or any other 
of our foreign mails. Thereupon the Postmaster-General asked Con- 
gress to provide by law for compelling our own common carriers on the 
ocean to take our mails, the result of which was the enactment of what 
have been known in this debate as ‘‘the compulsory” provisions of our 
statutes, the repeal of which took effect on the Ist of April last year. 
Those provisions of our statutes passed both Houses of Congress withuot 
opposition, and remained in force twenty-one years without serious 
question. i 

This is evidence to my mind that steamship owners, when they think 
they have the advantage, may ask more for a service than it is worth, 
and may even refuse a fairly paid service for the purpose of compelling 
payment of more than fair compensation. 

We have herotofore paid and are now paying sailing vesselsand steam- 
ships of foreign regi the international rates of sea postage, which 
amount to about 14 cents per letter and about 44 cents per pound for 
newspapers. That is what we paid in 1885 to those vessels, and in most 
instances the same rates to steamships of American register. Since our 
American steamships refused to carry our mails last year the Depart- 
ment has been obtaining their carriage at those rates. And the present 
arrangements for carrying them seem to be satisfactory to our people, 
excepting the steamship owners and their friends. The cost of having 
them carried during the ensuing fiscal year, considering the relative 
quantities carried, will not be greater than it was in 1885. Now, look- 
ing at the carriage of our foreign mails only, and as a mere business 
N if we can have the service performed next year for $375,000 

ill not the payment of $800,000 more than that be a subsidy to just 
that extent? 

But for the purpose of determining further whether the sum pro- 
posed by this amendment will amount to a subsidy, I want to compare 
the fi trates and i h rates charged by American steam- 
ships with what the Government offers to pay them for carrying our 
foreign mails. The ent has offered them sea and inland post- 
age for letters which amounts to $1.60 a pound, and 8 cents a pound 
for newspapers. By the bill as it passed the House we made provision 
for such payment. The Senate proposes to increase the provision more 
than threefold, giving the whole increase to American steamships ply- 
ing between the ports of the United States and certain enumerated 
foreign countries. Let us compare the pay at sea and inland postage, 
provided for by the House, with freight and parcels-dispatch rates. 

During this discussion I have already said: 


on a former occasion said to the 


of us who chose to . the money paid for 
with the amount paid for 


him; and 
standing the confidence with which he has made his statement, I am disposed 


traffic)—he offered them a rate that would pay them from vaca Bhat read one 


He offered them a rate which would pay them an a of four times as 
much for 3 the mails as they were receiving for carrying an equal weight 
of parcels at their dispatch rates. Now, is it fair to compare these payments? 
I think it is if we consider the duties and responsibilities, the labor and the ex- 
pense attaching to parcel packages and freight and those attaching tothe mails. 

What duty is imposed on a steamship carrying the United States mails that is 
notim on thatsteamship in bevy doo parcels at its dispatch rates? What 
responsibility is imposed that is not imposed in carrying ? What ex- 

nse is im that is not im The gentleman from 


in carrying parcels? 


fifty cents; t 
their own ene $9 
50 cents naut mile would be over $5,000 a trip. Isthe outlay in the port 
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board and lock them up in a small room 8 feet each way. That is the end of the 
3 the mails have until they reach the port of destination in South Amer- 
ica. d then they were bound when they carried our mails to put these mails 
pon ing as speedily as was practicable and deliver them to the postal authorities 
at the port of destination. That is the attention the mails have. 

Now take the . at one port of destination. At Pernambuco the United 
States and Brazil Company say they expend 880.80 on one Sp how putting the 
mails ashore, I do not know whether they do or not. I sometimes doubt it, for 
the reason that other portions of the statement will not bear close inspection and 
analysis. But suppose 8 expend $8.40 at New York and $30.80 at Pernam- 
buco, payments furnish no warrant for paying 50 cents a nautical mile, 
amounting to $5,000 a round trip, for carrying the mails. 

They ought to get back the money they pay out and a fair amount for carr 
ing thé mails. But when they have put the mails on board, receiving them n 
closed pouches, locked them up in a small room, put them ashore at the port of 
destination, and delivered them tothe postal authorities, then their 1 
formed. Now, what is their duty phat the Pos carried at their dispatch rates for 
which they get not ooe fourth of what the Postmaster-General offered them, sea 


office in New York er and conve ia. ey to their vessels; they take just as good 
gher rates Sones the 


parcels by et itag ong 
value attaches to th op 
mails, At the 


essel, They do not occupy as valuable space as 
the mails or the plenna carried; but the Postmaster-General offered to pay this 
undred times as much as they carry freights for. Is not that 


I reiterate these statements, and desire to re-enforce them by figures 
taken from official sources. 

During the latest fiscal year for which we have reports (1885) the 
Pacific mail line from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands, New Cale- 
donia, and the Australian colonies em re three ships, made thirteen 
round trips, and carried 95,374 pounds of our foreign mails. The sea 
and inland ge on this amount of mail would have amounted to 
$41,018.65. Paid for at tch rates it would have yielded 
$9,536.80; at freight rates, $762.84, The mail pay on a given weight 
of mail during that fiscal year on this line, at sea and inland postage, 
would have amounted to nearly sixty times the pay at freight rates, and 
to more than four times the pay at parcels-express rates. It is proper 
tostate that only one vessel of that line was of American register, and 
only that one could have received the full sea and inland postage. But 
the figures given illustrate the point I seek to make. However, let us 
take one vessel of that line; suppose that one of American er Car- 
ried an average quantity of our foreign mails, and the figures would be 
as follows for each trip made by it 1 the year: 


Freight ra 


On the same company’s line from San Francisco to Panama for the 
same year the figures are as follows: 


Pay at sea and inlan 
Pay at U 
Pay at freight rates 


Here is an instance where the mail paid for at the full sea and inland 
rate would have cost for its carriage $3,496.18, while the carriage of 
the same weight of freight would have cost only $71.69. Yet we are 
curtly told we can not have an argument if we seek to make these com- 
parisons. On this line 25 


Pounds of mail, per trip 
— “ sea and inlan 


per t $440 
ls-dispatch rates, per trip.. 40 12 
Pa at at kelant rate, rates, per trip. s a 2 80 


Pay at Reight rates 


Average pounds of mail 
Average pay at sea and 
Average pay at . 
Average pay at 


The same company's line — San Francisco to Yokohama, Hong- 
Kong, and to United States consul at Shanghai: 


Pounds of mail carried during year 
Pay at sea and inland postage. 

Pay at peu 

Pay at freight rates ....... 


The figures per trip are as follows: 


Average pounds of mail per trip 2,088 

erage pay at sea and inland postage. $562 54 
Average pay at parcels-dispatch S 208 80 
Average pay at freight rates. . .. . — ——L— 12 56 


On the New York, Havana, and? Mexican Mail Steamship Company’s 


ships, from New York to eg Porto Rico, St. Thomas, and Mexico, 
the fo following are the figures 


Pounds of mail carried hive Wakes S777 R AAE ERE EISS 49, 682 

pay ot at sea and . — te we $11,982 2 

Pay ri essen ates 255 120 00 
And the following are the figures per trip: i 

993 

$238 64 

64 58 

2 58 


Red D line, New Vork to N pes We 
Pounds of mail carried during year . ... . 8 oe 
Pay “ sea and inland — 
reels-dis: 
pay at 2 rates .. 9 
The trip ‘areas are as Pa 


Average pounds mail per trip... — 
Average pay at sea and inland postage 
Average pay at ps S e Ea e PANN rates 
Average pay at freight ra 


Steamer San Pablo, of the Occidental and Oriental line, the only one 
of that line’s steamers which is of American register: 


Pounds of mail carried during year. ..... . . . . . . .. .. . . . . 2 5 7,441 

Pay 2 sea Sac Spend postga: bei $1,798 2 

Pay a ispatch rates....... 0 7 

Pay af freight rates. “HOS 
The following figures show the trip results: 

Average pounds of mail, per trip 1,488 

Average pay at sea and inland pos $394 77 

Average pay at in dienatok ra ee 148 80 

Average pay at freight rates. mn covvat sesubsonsonsnebaveves óseo eos — 8 93 
New York and Cuba mail line, Cuba, &c.: 

Pounds of mail carried during year. 29, 306 

Pay at sea and inland postage.. $8,039 33 

Pay at ser ew far oats rates. 1,007 77 

Pay at freight rates. ounces: 71 71 


The following are the trip figures on this line: 


Average pounds of mail, per trip 
Average pay at sea and inland postage. 
Average pay at parcels-dispatch 
Average pay at freight rates 


1 States and Brazil Mail Steamship line, from New York to Bra- 
zil, &e.: : 


Pounds of mail carried during year. . . . . . 27,536 
Pay at sen and inland postage...... $5,791 93 
Pay at 88 rates. 1,789 

Pay at ht rates. Sargen [beta oarso doda — Erea 151 45 

The following are the trip figures: 

Average pounds of mail, per trip. 2,118 
Average pay at sea and inland postage H45 53 
Average pay at an pe andar sna rates 137 68 
Average pay at freight rates. 11 6 


Clyde line to Hayti, San Domingo, and Turk’s Island: f 
Pounds of mail carried during year. . .. .... . e ewe, 
Pay at sea and inland postage ae 
Pay at parcels-dispatch rates... 


Pay at freight rates. . . acon’ swoen 3 ese 

The trip figures are as follows: 
Average pounds of mail, per trip . 464 
Average pay at sea and inland ostage $86 01 
Average pay at ls-d rates. 3252 
Average pay at freight rates. 1 62 
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American Steamship Company, from Philadelphia to pronomi 


Pounds of mail carried during year. 5,003 
Pay at sea and inland postage . $1, 638 85 
Pay at 8 rates.. 162 45 
Pay at freight rates. . 13 43 
The following are the trip figures: 
Average pounds of mail, per trip 263 
Average pay — sen andi inland $86 15 
Average pay at Rs rates. 8 55 
Average pay at — reis rates... S 75 


These are all the steamship lines, making regular sailings, that were 
entitled, under the law, to receive full sea and inland postage in the 
fiscal year 1885, and there are no other lines making regular sailings 
now that are entitled to that pay. An examination of the foregoing 
figures, taken from official sources, will disclose that the sea and in- 
land postage will pay for carrying the mails from a little less than 
forty times to more than a hundred times as much as is charged for 
carrying the same quantity of freight. And yet it is proposed to ex- 
pend hundreds of thousands of dollars more than we are expending 
now, under the pretense of paying for carrying our mails to certain 
enumerated countries. 

Now, I put the question, does justice to these PANTA companies 
demand the payment of more than we have offered and provided for? 
I think not; and I further think that the payment of the $800,000 pro- 
vided in the Senate amendment to them will, if made, amount to giv- 
ing them a gratuity out of the public 

In this discussion some of the friends of the amendment have com- 
pared the pay of the star-route service, railroad service, and steamboat 
service with the pay of steamships. 


— 
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Emphasis is placed upon the statement that in 1885 we paid for the 
star-route service $5,576,218, while for the same year we paid $331,- 
903.33 for our whole foreign mail service, including what was paid to 
foreign vessels, which was much the larger portionof the outlay. Noth- 
ing is said, however, about the fact that the star-route carriers perform 
a greate: amount of service both in quantity of mail and in miles of 
travel. 

Our attention has been called, also, to the fact that in 1885 we paid 
for our railroad service $13,735,204, and this sum has been compared 
with what is denominated the insignificant amount paid for carrying 
our sea mails, but care is exercised not to say anything about the fact 
that in weight of mails and miles traveled the railroad service is enor- 
mously greater than the ocean mail service. 

We are also called on to consider the fact that we paid, in the same 
year, $511,669 for steamboat mail service, and a smaller sum for ocean 
service, but the different and more burdensome conditions nici on 
steamboats are not mentioned. 

With reference to the star-route service the fact should not be forgot- 
ten that in nearly every instance the person carrying the mails is in- 
vited by the Government to put upon the route the means and labor 
necessary to carry them, and no other kind of carriage is connected 
therewith, neither can it be, from which the carrier might derive some 
compensation and thereby cheapen the cost to the Government. It is 
different with steamships. The Government did not invite theirown- 
ers to put them on the high seas for the sole purpose of carrying for- 
eign mails, but they put them there for the purpose of carrying freights, 
passengers, and whatever they could secure for carriage at remunera- 
tive rates. Being there, as common carriers, it is not unreasonable to 
ask that they carry our mails for fair pay. 

As to the steamboats which carry inland and coastwise mails a fair 
comparison would note the fact that they must depart on schedule time 
and make schedule time on each trip, and that they are liable to fines 
and deductions if they fail either to depart or ve on time. They 
can not wait for freight or passengers, but when schedule time arrives 
for the departure of the mails they must go, even if wholly without 
eargo. This is in no sense true of the ocean steamships. They ar- 
range their own schedules and change them at pleasure. On the voy- 
age they make such speed as they choose. They may wait as long as 
they please for cargo and choose their own rate of travel. 

As we are asked to provide for paying these steamships by the mile, 
regardless of the great or small quantity of mails carried, it will not 
be unfair to reduce to mileage the pay of the other three branches of 
the mail-carrying service for the purposesof comparison. The follow- 
ing table, prepared by the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, exhibits 
the comparison on the mileage basis: 


Comparative statement showing the average amount paid per mile during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, for the transportation of United 
States mails by railway, star routes, sleamboats, and coastwise service, 
American steamship service to foreign ports ; and average amount paid 
to the eight principal American lines of steamships, and the amount that 
would have been paid if the American steamships had received the sea 
and inland postage on the mails conveyed. 


Number of Rate 

Service. miles r per 
traveled. mile. 

Cents. 


Railways... 151, 912, 140 | $16,627,983 00 | 10.95 
Star routes. 83, 027, 321 , 414, 804 00 6.52 
Steamboats and coastwise service.. 540, 607 563, 002 00 15.9 
American steamships to foreign ports 

outward—sea re paon noiosa tosda queens itis 1,024,126 46,223 69 4.5 
If paid sea and inlan 11.9 
American steamships, eight eight | 

lines—outward—sea postage... 5.3 
If paid sea and inland postage... 14.4 


From which it appears that the railways received in 1885 nearly 11 
cents per mile; star- route carriers received an average of a little over 
6} cents per mile; the steamboat and coastwise service nearly 16 cents 

r mile, while the steamships, at the rate provided for them by the 
Ho ouse, would have received nearly 12 cents per mile. This applies only 
to the eight principal American lines, there being no other pretending 
to make anything like regular sailings. 

So, if we pay them sea and inland postage, which is proposed by the 
opponents of the Senate amendment, they will receive more per mile 
than the railroads, notwithstanding the fact that railroad transporta- 
tion is universally more costly than water transportation. They will 
receive nearly twice as much per mile as is paid te the star-route car- 
riers, and about two-thirds as much per mile as steamboats doing inland 
and coastwise carriage, and being compelled to sail and arrive on sched- 
ule time, cargo or no cargo. 

The mails carried on the star routes and inland and coastwise steam- 
boats are not weighed, so we can not compare them with the steam- 
ships by the pay per pound, but railway and ocean mails are weighed, 


and the comparison on the basis of pay per pound may be made between 
the railroads and the steamships. The following table represents the 
cost per pound on nine of our railroad routes, and also across the con- 
tinent, from New York city to San Francisco: 


Cost per pound for transportation of mail matter on nine railroad routes. 


| F > |7 
E 3. 8 
f 8 2 Re 
Termini, g 1 gs | k 
é 5 8 — 82 
— 2 a Ee pef- 
E. 2 = 8 8 
8 A £ 4 8 
Mil Pounds. 
6011 | New York to Buffalo... ow} 442 $681, 223 26 99, 901 90.0217 
7004 New York to Philadelphia... 90, 89 181,771 81 136,401] . 
8001 | Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.. 352.9 434,795 71 91, 679 0168 
21002 | Pittsburgh to Chicago. 468 195, 431 51 23, 003 0271 
21995 | Buffalo to Chicago. 540. 20 610, 943 70 69, 142 0282 
23007 | Chicago to 333 Towa...| 206 193, 071 60 54, 621 01¹¹2 
27005 bine eK to Union Pacific 291 179,268 00 | 37,031 0154 
transfer, 
34001 | Union Pacific transfer to | 1,034.08 447,438 15 | 23, 990 0595 
46001 | San Fee, to Ogden. 834, 03 819, 642 86 18, 754 0544 


Cost per pound from New York to San Francisco, via Buffalo 
Cost per pound from New York to San Francisco, via Pittsburgh.. ss 

And the following statement, showing average price per pound for 
conveyance of foreign mails, except the transatlantic, at sea aud inland 
postage (5 cents per half ounce of letters and 1 cent per 2 ounces of 
prints), during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, exhibits the pay to 
steamships carrying mails to the countries named in the Senate amend- 
ment: 


West Indian, Mexican, Central and South American service . . 17.7 
1 PSST IIE VT fii 


These tables were prepared, the first at the railway mail office, the 
second at the foreign mail office, and may be relied on as correct. Ido 
not propose now to comment on all the items they contain. They 
speak for themselves, but not in favor of higher ocean mail pay. 

On railroad route 34001,-a distance of 1,034 miles, the pay per pound 
in 1885 was within a small fraction of 6 cents. This route is more than 
one-third the length of the average distance traveled by the steamships 
carrying our foreign mails to the West Indian, Mexican, Central and 
South American countries, but it receives only a very small fraction 
over one-third the pay per poun 

The cost per pound across the continent by rail, about 3,000 miles, is, 
in round figures, 19cents. The pay for the Brazilian service, at sea and 
inland postage, by steamship, amounts to a little over 19 cents per 
21 7 These are interesting facts when we remember that a railroad 

uilt and equipped to carry a certain weight costs incomparably more 
than steamships built and equipped to carry the same weight the same 
distance. In one instance, the road-bed must be provided and main- 
tained at enormous cost. In the other instance, Providence has far- 
nished and maintains the road-bed. In short, water transportation is 
cheaper, the world over, than railway transportation. 

None of these comparisons indicate that more than sea and inland 
postage is due tosteamships for carrying our foreign mails. On the con- 
trary all of them show that a greater rate of pay would be more than 
adequate. Our experience in the past shows that we can have all our 
foreign mail service by sea performed during the ensuing fiscal year for 
the sum of $375,000 and pay all our American steamships full sea and 
inland postage. 

The President in his annual message to Congress says this is ade- 
quate pay. Thisis his language: - 

The rate of sea and inland postage, which was proffered under another stat- 
ute, clearly rappen tobe ae compensation for the desired service, being three 
times the necessary to secure transportation by other vessels upon any 
route, and akon beyond the charges made to private persons for services not 
less burdensome. 

And the Postmaster-General is also clearly of the same opinion. In 
his annual report he says: 

The general conclusion seems sustained by the facts that, except special cir- 
cumstances should require a greater, the rate of sea postage. is remunerative for 
the service of carrying the mails, 

eee, e authorizes the entire sea and inland postage to be paid to Ameri- 

although but sea may be allowed to foreign vessels—a 
8 of the ofthe legislative judgment that the latter rate is sufficiently remunerative 
to command service, as the fact is. 

This statute appeared to afford power to make abundant compensation for all 
the service necessary until the next session of Congress. 

The We tables, pre as pared in the foreign-mails office, show that this 
would have yielded to the folowing American companies, on the basis of last 
rene business, respectively: 

To the Pacific Mail poy ere Company, on Pay New York and Colon line, 
$19,275.82, as against $7,501.78 at sea postage, and $7,679.49 at its parcels-dispatch 
a and ML 40 at its freight rates, for nearly 55 tons of total mail; an average 


of $507.26 per trip for 2,899 pounds of matter,which it would have carried for $10. 
at freight rates and $202.09 at parcels-dispatch rates. 
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iin td at sea postage, STE: 


Son ite San Mrancisd 


its Australian line 018.65 = aoe 48 tons, against 813 
ere — t rates, and $9,537.40 at 


e 
inst 


hereto! $762.93 
horo, for 7,336 


rates, 
ito Tenn Sand meen t 8 
ral a es, 
New York, Havana and Mexican $11,982.11 for about 25 tons, 


$4,134.13 at sea postage, Sand at freight m8 and $3,229.33 at parcels- 


For years the law has limited the Post-Office Department to not ex- 
ceeding sea and inland to American steamships, the 
legislative judgment for a long period of time to have been that such 
pay is adequate in all cases, The facts and show it to be ade- 
quate. The President says it is adequate. e Postmaster-General, 
who has given the matter much thoughtful consideration, says itis ade- 
quate. For many years we have had, and are nowhaving, our foreign 
mails carried in an expeditious and satisfactory manner for less than 
sea and inland postage. 

Then why provide $800,000 more and limit its expenditure to our 
steamships sailing to the countries named in the amendment? Mr. 
— — only — 55 8 per cent. of our foreign mails in 1885 went to 
those countries. Over 91 per cent. of it was transatlantic and went to 
countries not named therein. The proportions will be about the same 
next year. We will secure the carriage of the 91 per cent. to transat- 
lantic countries for about $300,000—probably fora little less than that 
sum. ‘Then is it necessary to provide $800,000 to for the carriage 
of only a little over 8 per cent.? All the facts, fully examined and 
candidly considered, show or hak sea and inland would furnish 
fair and adequate pay to American steamships for carrying our foreign 
mails, and for that th the bill provides, without the $800,000 sought to be 
appropriated by the Senate amendment. 

being true, and it seems to me there is no answer to the facts I 
have mentioned, what shall we call the proposition contained in the Sen- 
ate amendment? It is simply a proposition to pay subsidies to our 
steamship companies under pretense of paying 5 for car- 
ry ing mails. It appears to me there is no escape this conclu- 
sion. The more candid ee of the amendment frankly say it is a 
proposition to pay subsidies. determined that the amendment 
is merely a provision for Li by 55 subsidies, the next question I want to 
consider is whether it is t and desirable to adopt such a policy? 

I do not think it is ever right to take money from the public Treas- 
ury and pay it to a private individual for nothing. To do so is to vio- 
late one of the fundamental principles of our law. If the Government, 
through itslaw-making power, may take $300,000 of the people's money 
and give it to the millionaires who own American steamships as a mere 
gratuity, then it may take ten times that sum, or any other amount, 
and thus the means of the many who contribute to the Treasury may 
all be taken and given to the few. It is not a correct principle to pay 


can manufacture most of the articles we manufacture cheaper than we 
can. Now, if our manufacturers can not sell their products at home, 
at their own amy Pp in competition with other nations who must 
ny Sagal verge transporting their goods across the ocean, how can 
that our same manufacturers will transport the same 
3 products 3,000 miles to Venezuela, or 5, 000 miles to Bra- 
zil, and there compete with the products of other countries? 
the people's Treasury and put it into the coffers 
ip-owners will not reduce the cost of making 
cutlery in Cuanestiont or cotton 33 or earthenware 
in New Jersey. To pay subsidies to the steamships can not Me e 
bility render the eost of manufacturing cheaper in this country. 
whether we do or do not secure a trade with the Central and South 
American countries depends on whether we can furnish them what they 
want at as cheap or cheaper rates than others. 
hag eee as others we may expect to se- 
cure a fair portion of their custom; when we can supply them cheaper 
VPC their custom. 
It is a question of price. And upon this point I want to quote from 
the testimony given before the commission we recently sent to Central 
and South America. Mr. W. G. Boulton, one of the owners of the 
Red D line of steamships engaged in the trade to Venezuela, whose firm 
has had an experience of forty years, speaking of the South American 
trade, said: 

The question of on trade is one of price, —_ giagi in this country they can 
not obtain manufactured articles at the same that they can obtain them 
in Europe, 9 this country will eln the trade. 

And again, in of the Europeans and the fact that we must 
compete with them if we get South American trade, he says: 

You have got to compete with people, — have got to put the prices 


these 
down to compete with the Manchester prices for for dry goods, or you can not 
get the trade. 


This gentleman is one of those to be benefited by the payment of 
the st subsidy, and his firm has taken a deep interest in the suc- 
cess of the proposed amendment. His testimony on this point is really 
against his personal interest, and therefore is deserving of more consid- 
eration. 

Not a great while ago our State Department sent instructions to some 
of our consuls and consular agents in Europe asking them to furnish 
information relative to the shipping interests of France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy, with a view of profiting by the experience of 
those nations. The consular officers made reports, and Worthington 
C. Ford, chief of the bureau of statistics in the State Department, 
prepared a report upon the matter based on the reports of those officers. 
His report and the reports of the consular officers have been trans- 
mitted to this House, and may be found in Executive Document 172. 
The present Secretary of State, who has long served his country with 
distinction, accompanied that document with a letter of transmission, 
which is as follows: 


aie shipping ina 
trade of the 


gratuities. The Government should pay fairly for what it gets; it tain. 


should give nothing as a subsidy. 

Those 1 of the amendment who are frank enough to admit that 
it is a sul eme justiſy it and insist the policy is desirable on the 
ground that un build up par tan i carrying trade and 
our commerce, especially with the South American countries. Willit 
do this? I insist it will not to any degree that will justify us in enter- 
ing on such a policy—a policy which when once adopted will be difi- 
t to abandon, because hirna eren Lene wealth once in- 
trench themselves in the national Treasury they one find the means 
of maintaining their van mnd, at least until the wrong becomes 
so palpable and enormous that public sentiment absolutely revolts and 
drives them out. 

But how can the payment of subsidies secure to us the sale to South 
American countries of our products, especially our manufactured prod- 
ucts? How can such a policy enable our manufacturers to compete in 
South America with those of Europe? 

The gentlemen who this amendment are the same gentlemen 
who support the protective policy. They tell us that protection by 
means of a high tariff, often amounting to a prohibition on imports, is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of this country, and it has usually 
been assigned as a reason that we can not compete in our home markets 
with the manufactures of Great Britain, Germany, and other European 
countries. 

How many times has it been asserted on this floor that areduction of 
our tariff taxes will close our factories, because they can not compete 
with the cheaply-made goods of our transatlantic neighbors? The pro- 
tection theory grew out of and is based on the fact that other people 


been confined to a 5 pze nation, that nation might have de- 
eat —.— though the conclusions reached in Mr. Ford's report would 
seem to show that in France, where liberal bounties for the construction and 
— sey of vessels have been paid since 1881, the results have in no respect 

of those who favored the . But when other na- 


— of vantage, but only until other nations are willing to aoe 
FFT 2 

ensure, be neutralized by the bounty policy of Germany and Italy. 
icy may lead to the construction of a certain amount of new ton: ae 
estion whether there is a legitimate demand for this ditional 


ehe indications are at present that there is a carryin capacity | — excess of the 
— . d and if this is a factevery ton . hat is required 
ote avy Bae and waste is only so much the more pie bing bee to 24 dead weight of 
su an SOR, which, to be profitable, must depend — the Lounty of Gov- 
prionta and this bounty is nothing more than a tax im Senet SPORAN 8 
industry for the benefit of fan unnecessary and therefore — . 
The returns upon such a costly policy as the bounty system of —— 
and are due entirely to itions. Judging by the experience of the 
— these conditions must be continued to insure a maintenance to the shipping 
ey have stimulated into por mecca 
To a nation commercial interests, the bounties of other na- 
tions may give an an fa n the form of cheaper rates of ht—the result 
of increased com tion. It may well be doubted whether it will be politic to 
this 8 and impose an additional burden teen productive in- 
dustry by the adoption of a system of bounties. 
Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, April 9, 1888. 


From which it appears his judgment is against the payment of sub- 
sidies. That judgment, considering his long experience in public af- 


T. F. BAYARD, 
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fairs and his distinguished ability, ought to have weight, at any rate 
on this side of the House. 

Being the head of the State Department, and one of the official ad- 
visers of the President, it is notimproper to conclude the Chief Execu- 
tive is also against the policy. Atleast the President is opposed to 
paying subsidies to steamships, the Post-Office Department, 
under the pretense of paying for carrying the mails. 

The Post-Office appropriation bill for the current fiscal year has a 
provision in it, placed there by a Senate amendment, concurred in by 
the House at the last moment to prevent an extra session, under which 
the Postmaster-General was authorized to pay American steamships 
$400,000 for carrying mails, which the President regarded as a subsidy 
and to which he was opposed. In his message to Congress he alluded 
to the failure of the Postmaster-General to expend that sum of money, 
and among other things said: 

Whatever may be thought of the policy of subsidizing any line of public con- 
veyance or travel, I am satisfied that it should not be done under cover of an 
expenditure incident to the administration of a Department, nor should there 
be any uncertainty as to the recipients of the subsidy, or any discretion left to 
an executive officer as to its distribution. If such gifts of the public money are 
to be made for the purpose of aiding any enterprise, in the su interest of 
the 8 can not but think that amount to be paid, the benefic: x 
might better be determined by Congress than in any other way. 


He calls that provision to pay $400,000 a subsidy, ’’ ‘‘a gift,’? and 
opposes such a policy, especially when carried out through the Post- 
Office Department under the pretense of paying for carrying the foreign 
mails. 


That the Postmaster-General was opposed to such a policy is suffi- 
ciently established by the fact that, exercising the discretion vested in 
him by the law, he refused to expend the $400,000 placed at his dis- 
posal. The whole Executive Department of the Government is evi- 
dently opposed to suchascheme. And we have here the spectacle of a 
Republican Senate attempting to force ona Democratic administration 
a policy to which it is thoroughly opposed. The question is, will this 
Democratic House permit such a thing? 

And now I want to return to the consular reports and to the report 
of Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Sutton, our consular agent at the port of St. Nazaire, in France, 
where subsidies have been paid both to ship-builders and ship-owners 
for some years, says in his report: 3 

The general opinion on the bounty question is that it has failed to produce 
the effect of serving the shipping trade, and has only resulted in creating a few 
large steamship com: who have monopolized the whole of the carrying 
trade to the exclusion of sailing vessels. 

Here we are officially informed that in France, where subsidies have 
been paid, the policy is a failure. The example of that country has 
been cited and often commended to us by the friends of the subsidy 
policy on this floor. I commend to them the above official information 
as to the results of that policy in France, where it has been in opera- 
tion for several years. 

I also commend to them the official statement of Mr. Roosevelt, our 
consul at Bordeaux. He says: 

At the present time the shipping interests of the direction can be best described 
by the evidence unanimously given ay the owners of ship-yards; they say it 
is deplorable.” The results of the ship-building for two years have been 
— each 88 half-dozen or more yards only one remains that ean be 

Shi tters that is, the igation of di t t 
M Big lr peepee eA EE nes 
are trifling, often merely nominal. Now, whether this condition exists for the 
reason that a similar state of things exists in nearly all of the principal nations, 
such undoubtedly being the reports, can not and need not be determined here. 
At all events, it is true, and that in spite of the existence of a considerable aid 
advanced directly by the General Government, both to ship-building and pri- 
vate or public lines of vessels. 

And also the following official statements of Consul Dufais, of Havre: 


Of the cosan going steamships belonging to this port thirty- tare now laid 
up for want of profitable business. Twelve sailing vessels to Mar- 
seilles, fifteen under the Italian flag and twelve of Austrian onality, are 
likewise tied up in this port awaiting the return of more Prosperous times. 


So, then, for the last two years there has been very little ship-building in 
France, and at the present time there is almost nothing doing. four large 
boats building for the Transatlantic Company, above-mentioned, and costing 
about 8,000,000 of francs, or over $1,500,000, apiece, had to be constructed on ac- 
count of their contract with the government to cai the mails with the requi- 
-site speed, not because they were wanted in the tendo. 

In to the dividends, it can only be said that the lines of ships which 
were called into existence by reason of this bounty law are paying nothing; 
most of them are in a state of bankruptcy, in liquidation, or — into Maui 
tion. Those lines that have been subsidized b vernment, though being lines 
which had already an established business and Sane the regular trade, are pay- 
ing either no dividends or only small ones. 

Here it appears that in France where liberal subsidies are paid many 
ships are lying idle in their harbors, and ship-owning is unprofitable. 
Will it be wise for us to follow the example of that nation and by giving 
away the public revenues in large sums stimulate the building of ships 
simply to have them tied up in harbor or run without profit? 

The French law inaugurating the bounty or subsidy policy, which has 
been so often and so earnestly commended to our consideration in the 
course of this discussion, wentinto effect in 1881. Prior to that subsi- 
dies were not paid. ‘The subsidy policy of Germany, whose example 
has also been cited on the other side of the House, has not yet gone into 
effect, and heretofore no subsidies have been paid by that government. 


+ 


ing these facts in mind, the following from the report of Mr. Ford 
relative to the shipping interests of Germany, France, and Italy is inter- 
esting and significant: 
The number and tonnage of steam vessels were as follows: 


Year. France. Germany. Italy. 

No. Tons. | No. Tons. | No. Tons. 
516 | 185,165 | 253 | 167,633 | 133 48,573 
522 | 19,556 | 299 189,998 | 138 52,370 
537 | 205,420 319 183,569 141 57, 147 
546 | 218,549 | 318 | 180,946 | 142 57, 881 
565 230, 804 336 | 183,379 151 58,319 
588 | 245,808 | 351 179,662 152 63, 020 
599 | 255,959 | 374 | 196,343 | 151 72,66€ 
652 | 277,759 | 4l4 | 215,758 | 158 77,050 
735 | 311,779 | 458| 251,648) 176 93, 698 
832 | 416,228 | 515 | 311,201 192 104,719 
895 | 467,488 | 603 374,699 | 201 107, 452 
988 511,072 650| 413,943 215 122, 297 


„ Th 

t increased 92,5% tons, or 50 t.; y, 48,125 tons, or 28.7 per cent.; 
and in Italy, 28,477 tons, or 58.6 cent. While Italy shows the highest relative 
increase, it can not be compared with that of So that in eight years 

rior to 1880 the French sh pping was increased much faster in its most valuable 

ranch, steam gens pa an either of its continental competitors. 

The years 1880-83 yw still more remarkable results. The numberof steam 
vessels in France increased 243, or 37.3 per cent.; imGermany, 189, or 45.6 per 
cent.; and in Italy, 43, or 27.2 per cent. eton: in during the same 

riod, in 5 tons, or 68.7 per cent.; Germany, 158,941 tons, or 
6 per cent.; in Italy, 80,402 tons, or 39.4 per cent. The increase in Ger- 
many, where no bounties were paid, was relatively greater both in number and 
tonnage of vessels than in France, where large bounties were in force after 1881, 


And so it appears that during the period France has been paying lib- 
eral bounties the shipping interests of Germany have been more pros- 


perous, although no bounties were paid thereto. No doubt the growth 


of those interests in Germany were natural and demanded by the trade, 
while in France an artificial activity in those interests, produced by the 
stimulus of subsidies, induced the construction or purchase of more 
vessels than were needed for her commerce, and resulted in ships lying 
idle or running without profit. $ 

It appears, too, that the carrying trade of France increased more rap- 
idly before 1880, when their subsidy law was enacted, than it did after- 
ward. Mr. Ford makes a comparison between Germany and France 
during the period from 1873 to 1883, and says: 

The tendency has been the same in either case, and the showing is largely in 
favor of France, but not since the bounty system was ina The ch 
ae trade increased more rapidly before 1880 than r 1890, even allowing 
forthe longer interval; and the German, while fallingaway in the previous years, 
3 Aai regained what it had lost and increased ata higher rate than did the 

After collating the facts and figures furnished by the consular offi- 
cers and carefully reviewing the whole matter, Mr. Ford concludes 
his report as follows: 

The bounties have succeeded in infusing life into neither ship-building nor 
ship navigation. France finds it cheaper to have her iron vessels built in Great 
Britain and a large share of her wooden — in other countries, The lines of 
ships that were called into being through the liberal offers of the government 
are represented as being in a state of bankruptcy, and existing lines that par- 
ticipate in the bounties are either paying no dividends or very small amounts. 
The exports of France, Hie pre | as they did the ht reaction which ensued 
in 1879, have since declined and are still declining in value, and the decrease 
can not be explained by a fall in the prices of commodities, but rather by an 
absolute decrease in the foreign commerce of the nation. In fact, it may be 
asserted that the bounty policy of France, intended to bridge over a temporary 
depression, has aggravated the situation, and has anevada ee, to be a source 
of mischief and not of cure. 

Now, in the light of all this, willa Democratic House concur in the 
amendment and thereby inaugurate a policy which has not been avail- 
ing abroad, and to which the Democratic administration is opposed ? 
Until it be accomplished I will not believe that this House will dosnch 
a preposterous thing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, some of the advocates of the subsidy policy have 
contended that if the amendment be adopted the whole matter will be 
left in the discretion of a Democratic Postmaster-General so far as mak- 
ing contracts and expending the money are concerned; that he may 
make contracts with the steamships and expend the money, or he may 
not, at his discretion. Nobody ought to be deceived by this contention. 
If the amendment be concurred in by the House, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral will have little or no discretion in the matter, and it was not in- 
tended he should have any. : 

It has, in my judgment, been written carefully, with the design of 
depriving him of his discretion. 

As already mentioned, the Post-Office appropriation bill for the cur- 
rent year contained a provision, inserted by the Senate, and reluctantly 
concurred in by the House during the very last hours of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, under which the Postmaster-General was authorized 
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to pay American steamships $400,000 for carrying our foreign mails this 
year. The provision is as follows: ` 
Office of Superintendent of Foreign Mails: Fortransportation of foreign mails, 


including transit across the Isthmus of Panama, $300,000; and the Postmaster- 
General W authorized to enter into contracts for the transportation of 
any part of said foreign mails, after legal advertisement, with the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, at a rate not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile on the trip each way 
actually traveled between the terminal points: Provided, That the mails so con- 
tracted shall be carried on American steamships, and that the aggregate of such 
contracts shall not exceed one-half of the sum hereby appropriated. 


That provision was clearly directory and vested the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral with a discretion. He exercised his discretion, no doubt honestly, 
and declined to pay out the mongy. And for doing so the steamship 
men, through marineand shipping journalsand through a partisan press, 
have earnestly and persistently denounced him. He has been severely 
criticised and satirized on the floor of this House for exercising his best 
judgment, according tolaw. The language of the provision, it seems 
to me, could not be fairly construed otherwise than as merely directory. 
But if any doubt existed when looking at the words alone, none could 
remain after looking into the debates which occurred in the Senate and 
House when that provision was under consideration. 

In the Senate on the 23d of February, 1885, Mr. PLUMB said: 

Tam willing to say to the Postmaster-General, and one not of my political 
faith, “I will give you discretion for this year,” because this amendment of the 
Senator from Maine only applies to this year. * Tam willing to say to 
the incoming Democratic Postmaster-General or to any Postmaster-General, 
„ „ “you shall during these twelve months exercise a reasonable discre- 
tion as to what is proper for the service to be rendered.“ 

And in the same body, on the same day, Mr. SAULSBURy said: 

In reference to the merits of this proposition of amendment, the Senator from 
Maine simply proposes to vest in the Postmaster-General discretion to enter 
into contracts to pay the owners of American ships for carrying foreign mails 
such amount as he may deem proper. 

In the House, on the 3d of March, 1885, Mr. TOWNSHEND, who had 
the bill in charge, said: 

But, sir, we are met by the ment by gentlemen that as we have put the 
domestic mail service upon the of 5 ſor service rendered, and 
have intrusted to the Postmaster-General discretionary power of making 
such contracts as he may in his judgment deem necessary for the interest of the 
public, that we could also, with equal safety, intrust to him the power to make 
contracts for mail service to foreign countries. * * * Why, if you allow the 
Postmaster-General to exercise discretion in making contracts forthe coastwise 
and inland steamboat service, should there be any apprehension of abuse 
of power in allowing him to exercise equal n in contracts for 
carrying to foreign countries? 

By these gentlemen the discussion was directed, in part, to the pro- 
priety of vesting the Postmaster-General with the discretion of making 
such contracts as were provided in the clause which I have quoted, there 
being no question, apparently, in the mind of any one as to the point 
that the power to be conferred was merely a discretionary one. 

In the House on the 10th of February, 1885, Mr. DINGLEY, speak- 
ing of the same provision, said: 


It is to be observed that there is nothing in the measure proposed which re- 


gle dollar to an American line of 


g the mails by American steam- 


ho 
to the maximum sum of 50 cents per mile and the 
make the Postmaster-General master of the situation 
of the measure proposed. 

And on the 3d of March, in the House, Mr. Horr, who led the discus- 
sion in favor of the proposition, expressly declared that it conferred dis- 
cretionary power on the head of the Department. In the course of his 
remarks the following colloquy occurred: 

Mr. Horr. This bill simply says that the incoming Democratic Postmaster” 
General may make such contracts with American vessels for carrying our foreign 
rege as he may now make with our coastwise vessels for carrying the mails on 

e coast. 

Mr. BINGHAN. For one year only? 

Mr. Horr, For one year only. 

Mr. Morse. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. Horr. Certainly. 

Mr. Morse. Does this apply to any particular line in this country? 

_ Mr. Horr. Certainly not. 

Mr. Morse, Then it is entirely optional with the Postmaster-General to use 
the og egg te or not as he may see proper. 

Mr. Horr. Every dollar of it is left subject to his judgment. If he does not 
think thatthe service demands that a contract should be made with any vessel 
or py route he need not make it. 

And, instead of my friend from Indiana arraign 
on this thing, I say to you, when you vote against this pro; 
Jack of confidence in your own Postmaster-General, which 

grace from you. 

All this leaves no shadow of doubt that, under the provision I have 
quoted from the bill for the current year, discretion was vested in the 
Postmaster-General to pay the money to the steamship-owners or refuse 
to pay it, as he deemed best. Congress appropriated $800,000 for the 
foreign-mail service, providing that not more than one-half of it should 
be paid to American steamships, and said to the Postmaster-General: 
“Take this money and pay it over to the steamships if in your judg- 
ment you think it wise and best; if you think otherwise do otherwise. 


ing Democrats here for voting 
ition you vote a 
oes not come with 


He exercised the discretion vested in him, consulting the interests of | $900,000 


the foreign postal service and of the whole people, instead of the private 
interests of the Americansteamship-owners; and, as I have already said, 


has been roundly abused for doing it, both in the partisan newspapers 
and on this floor, On the 27th of March this year the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] speaking of this matter said: 

It is known to the country and conceded by all that this vision of the law 
remains unexecuted, and the will of Congress in this regard ia entirely nullified. 
The law seems plain. There is nothing in it obscure or mysterious; but the 
Postmaster-General in this instance, in order to nullify the law, goes outside of 
its 8 7 provisions to find reasons for making it a dead letter. Read the law 
and it seems easy of comprehension. What doesit require? First, a contract 
with American steamships for carrying any portion of the fore: mails; sec- 
ond, after legal advertisement; third, to the lowest responsible bidder; fourth, 
at a rate not exceeding 50cents a nautical mile each way actually traveled; and, 
fifth, $400,000 is hereby appropriated to carry out contracts so made. Is there 
anything obscure in this statute? Certainly nothing. And yet no portion of 
this law been executed. Nay, more, the Postmaster-General has never taken 


a step in the direction of its execution. 
* È * * è 


* $ 
should determine, as it did at its last session, to pay 
more for carryin, e mails than for carrying hides, Is the Postmaster-General 
in that event to be heard to say, “I will not execute this law, because in my 
judgment it is paying too much.” The question is two pre us for debate. 
It seems to me that matter is no part of the business of the Postmaster-General; 
it is none of his concern. Congress determines the rate of compensation to be 
paid for this service; and when it determined to let this service to the lowest 
responsible bidder at a rate not exceeding 50 cents per nautical mile, it was 
the business of the Postmaster-General to at least make an effort to execute that 
law, instead of refusing lo take any steps toward its execution, and then offer- 
tug to Congress so trifling an apology. 
ow true it is sometimes that man— 


Drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
à As make the angels weep. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not called attention to this matter for the pur- 
pose of making a defense of the Postmaster-General. In his annual 
report he has presented the subject fully, and has in an unanswerable 
manner shown that the discretion vested in him was properly and 
wisely exercised—exercised in the interests of economy and therefore 
in the interests of the people. 

In doing this he had the approval of the President. The latter of- 
ficer so states in his annual message in the following unequivocal 
words: 

It was degoa, wi eee pa a 3 examination, be be in- 
mails ‘wader the ‘additional authority — by the „ e 

But I called attention to this branch of the subject for the purpose of 
putting a question and if possible finding a correct answer toit. The 
owners of American steamships tested the discretion of the Postmaster- 
General under the provision for the present year, and have abused him 
all over the country and in this House because he did not ignore the 
right and exercise that discretion solely in their private interests. Are 
those same men anxious to test his discretion again? Having once done 
soand found him opposed to paying the le’s revenue toa few steam- 


But suppose Con; 


ship owners as a gratuity, why should they desire to repeat the experi- 
ment? Merely for amusement? 
It is not amusement they are seeking. They are after the contents 


of the Treasury, and will be satisfied with nothing less than a goodly 
portion thereof. Mr. A. Foster Higgins, of New York, one of the lead- 
ing advocates ef the subsidy schemes of the steamship owners, and who 
has recently been before a committee of this House and made an argu- 
ment in favor of the same, at a recent meeting held in Boston for the 
consideration of our shipping interests, in a speech, says: 

We want subsidies, and there should be no quibbling over it. 


Other speakers at the same meeting expressed the same sentiments. 
It is evident they are not merely seeking an opportunity to repeat the 
5 of testing the Postmaster-General’s discretion again on the 
subsidy question. That is not what they want. They want cash, and 
a liberal supply of it. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], 
in a question he puts in the quotation I have already made from one 
of his speeches, sounds the keynote of their song: 

But suppi Congress should determine, as it did at its last session, to pay 

Postmaster. 


pose 
more for carrying the mails than for carrying hides. Is the n- 
eral in that event to be heard to say, “I will not execute this law, because, in 


my judgment, it is paying too much. 

It is plain what answer the gentleman and the American steamship 
owners would give to his question’ had they the full power to furnish 
the answer. Very quickly and unmistakably they would say, No, 
he shall not again have the discretion in this matter which was vested 
in him under the bill for the current year.“ And in the adroitly drawn 
Senate amendment, now under discussion, that answer has been em- 
bodied. The amendment is so framed as to deprive the Postmaster- 
General of all choice and vest the whole discretion in the steamship 
owners. They do not understand that any discretion will be left to 
him if this amendment becomes law; and I fully agree with them on 
that point. The first clause of the amendment reads as follows: 


; and 
ment for proposals, such contract or contracts with the owners of such American 
steamships for a term of not less than three years nor more than five years, and 
at a rate of compensation not exceeding 50 centsa nautical mile on the trip each 
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way actually traveled between the terminal points, in the most direct and feas- 
ible sailing sourse between the terminal points, as shall be found expedient and 
desirable to secure the ends above set forth. 

This clause, I grant, is directory only, and if left stan alone 
would vest the Postmaster-General with the same discretion which he 
had under the provision in the bill for the current year, except that he 
would be confined, in the event he chose to expend the money, to 
American steamships running from our country to those countries spe- 
cifically named. But the author of the amendment did not propose to 
leave it in that condition, and added the following clause: 

And if he shall be unable to make such contracts for any of such respective 
services, he shall, so far as ble; cause the mails of the United States to be 
carried to and from said p respectively, in the best and most expeditious 
manner practicable, in American yessels, and for a reasonable compensation, 
not exceeding the rate aforementioned. 

This deprives the Postmaster-General of all discretion. That, in my 
judgment, will be the effect if it becomes the law. And I have no 
doubt that was the intention of those who originated it. 

Under the first clause he is authorized“ to advertise, receive bids, 
and make contracts. That is directory, vesting the executive officer 
with a discretionary power. But the latter clause says to him if you 
can not make contracts under the previous clause, then you ‘‘s * 
cause the mails to be carried in American vessels, so far as possible, for 
compensation not exceeding the rate aforementioned. Now, who has 
discretion under this clause? 

The steamship companies, by concert of action, may refuse to bid 

when the Department advertises for proposals under the first clause, 
and then the second clause says to the head of the Department, You 
“shall” cause these mails to be carried on American vessels if possible 
to be done for not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile each way for every 
trip. This latter clause is mandatory, and if no bids should be made 
when advertised for under the first clause then the Postmaster-General 
would be bound to apply to the steamship companies under the latter 
clause and employ them to carry the mails at their own price, not ex- 

Seding 50 cents a nautical mile. Is there any escape from this conclu- 
sion? It seems to me there is none. I believe the construction I have 
placed upon the amendment is the correct one and the result inevitable. 

Will it be wise for us to place the pana thot the in the power 
of the steamship companies? If it be su that there is no dan- 
ger of any combination among the owners of American steamships it is 
a sufficient’ answer to call attention to the fact that every day combina- 
tions are being made, ‘‘ poolings ’’ effected among the great corporations 
and monopolies which do our carrying trade. They combine, pool 
their issues,” as against the people generally, and why will they not do 
so as against the Government if so good and profitable opportunity oc- 
curs as would be afforded by enacting this amendment into law. 

Why, one of these very steamship companies, the most powerful one, 
which would receive about one-half of the sum provided by thisamend- 
ment if it were paid out at 50 cents a mile, has a pooling arrangement 
now with the Union Pacific Railroad Company, made for the purpose 
of keeping up the rates of freight and passenger tariffs, and under 
which the railway company pays the steamship company a round sum 
each year not to do certain classes of carrying trade. The railway com- 
pany calls it a subsidy, and is expecting trouble with the Government 
on account of the arrangement. 

The directors of the company in their last annual report, speaking 
of the subject, say: 

has also repeat- 


to all concerned in it. Under these c ces one of two courses only was 
Jossible. The parties concerned in the traffic could either enter u an end- 
ess competitive warfare, ruinous to themselves and destructive to ess 
interests of the country—such . taken between 
the West Shore Company and the New York Central and Hudson River 

ilroad Company, or such as the transcontinental routes themselves have more 
recently been involved in—or they could meet and agree u 


of on. That either to the traffic 
compelled to withdraw from it wholly was — 

The railroad companies certainly could not cease to operate their roads. 

might operate them at a loss, or at best without profit—taki 


rates. 
after incurring la losses thro) com tion. 
the several com es interested —that is, the Union Pacific —— 
the eon 0 8 T Y, 22 N Pacific aron Steamship Com- 
pany—met together an ug representatives agreed n a 
plan of adjustment. A certain portion of the business, y Gaai at 
about 10 per cent. of the whole, was allowed to the p y. The 

to it. The value of this tenth part of 


proportion was satisfacto: business 
thus set off to the st company was then estimated in m „and called 
a “subsidy.” It was nothing more the usual well-und division of 
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5 traffic, the amount allotted to ono party being commuted into cash 
payment 

The railway company has ‘‘subsidized’’ this steamship company, 
and now the Government is asked to do likewise to the extent of hun- 
dreds of thousands annually. If we do so we will have an interesting 
spectacle. In the first instance the Government subsidized the rail- 
way company by giving it millions of acres of the public domain. It 
is asked to subsidize the Pacific Mail Steamship Company by paying it 
large annual sums of money to enable it to transport the people’s mer- 
chandise cheaply, as is alleged; and if the Government does so, then the 
subsidized railway company will subsidize the subsidized steamship 
company in consideration that the latter will not carry the peoples’ mer- 
chandise at all and leave the railway without competition. No doubt 
that kind of a complex subsidy would be eminently satisfactory and ad- 
vantageous to the millionaires who own the stock of the steamship 
company, but it would be nothing less than a gross outrage on the peo- 

le of this country. Is it unfair to suppose that those who will enter 
into such a combination as above shown will, if the Senate amendment 
prevails, combine and force the Postmaster-General to pay their own 
price, not exceeding 50 cents a mile, for carrying the mails? 

In my judgment, just so sure as the amendment becomes law that 
will be the result. 

There is a little item of Congressional history which indicates the 
length to which this steamship company will go when seeking to ap- 
propriate the contents of the Federal Treasury. A few years ago an 
attempt was made to secure the passage of a steamship-subsidy law, 
and it having afterward leaked out that this same company had prob- 
ably employed improper means in prosecuting the scheme here, an in- 
vestigation was ordered by the House of the Forty-fourth Congress. 
Hon. John A. Kasson made the report of the results of the investiga- 
tion, from which I quote the following: 


The results of the evidence are, that about $900,000 was disbursed upon the 
allegation that it was used in aid of the passage of the act now. under R 
gation; that about $565,000 appears to have been paid to the exclusive use of 
persons having no official connection with such | lation; and that the dis- 
position of the remaining $335,000 remains in doubt upon the evidence pre- 
sented, but without any testimony showing that it was a reward paid to any 
person at that time a member of either House of Congress; and t the un- 
certainty attending the disposition of this latter sum is owing to the refusal of 
William S. King to testify the truth, and to the failure or refusal of John G. 
Schumaker to present all the facts to which the committee believe it was in his 
9 o give. * * * * * * 

The enormous evil attending the existence of an unregulated lobby with 
license to appear before committees and Se upon members upon 
fraudulent pretense that they are acting for the public interests when they are 
privately retained by interested parties, calls for further legislation. The com- 
mittee deem it necessary for the protection of Congress inst future transac- 
tions as discreditable as those they have now brought under review, that a law 
should be passed requiring every person appearing and advocating measures 
fora payee interest to appear in his true capacity asa retained attorney or 
agen! 

Nine hundred thousand dollars paid by this company in one attempt 
to get into the public Treasury! Are such people peculiarly the proper 
objects of munificent governmental bounty? It is idle to tell me that 
those who will expend money thus in an attempt to secure legislation 
enabling them to appropriate the public revenues will not combine, if 
given the power, and compel the Postmaster-General to submit to their 
will. That is what they hope to accomplish by this amendment. I 
am opposed to it. Iam opposed to all subsidy schemes. The public 
revenues are a public trust. They should be carefully guarded and ex- 
pended only for the good of the public. They are raised largely by tax- 
ing the necessaries of life. They should not begiven away. Ido not 

ieve a Democratic House, pledged to economy and reform, will concur 
in thisamendment, and thereby stultify itself and wrong the people. 


Physical Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics. 
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HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 17, 1886. 


On thebill (S. 1405) ped oe aes forthe study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics and of their effects upon the human system, in connection with 
the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils 


in the public schools of the Territories and of the District of umbia, and 
in the Military and Naval Academies and Indian and colored schools in the 
Territories of the United States. 


Mr. GALLINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The welfare of our nation is inseparably connected 
with the intelligence of the people, and the chief dan; to our Gov- 
ernment are in consequence of illiteracy and its concomitant vices. The 
future progress of the Republic largely depends upon the proper edu- 
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cation of the children of the present generation. But it will not do to 
simply educate the intellectual faculties. The heart and the conscience 
need careful watching. An individual may graduate at the head of his 
class in Greek and Latin and mathematics and yet be wholly ignorant 
of the grand truths of physiology and hygiene. The brilliancy of his 
intellect may even seem to obscure his ideas of right and wrong, and 
while shining as an orator or a teacher he may ignorantly or blindly 
pursue paths or indulge habits that inevitably will compass his ruin. 
Almost every page of history is marked with examples of this kind, 
while our own observation emphasizes the truthfulness of the assertion. 
Intemperance has clouded many of the grandest minds thiscountry has 
produced, and sent thousands of the noblest intellects to premature if 
not dishonored graves. It is a record of sorrow and sadness that no 
tongue can adequately portray, and a picture so dark and gloomy that 
no words can properly paint it. 

The bill before the House is one that proposes to provide for the 
study of the nature and effects upon the human system of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics in the public schools of the Territories and the 
District of Columbia, and in the Military and Naval Academies, and 
Indian and colored schools in the Territories of the United States. It 
is substantially the same measure that has already been incorporated 
into law by seventeen States and one Territory of the United States, 
including the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 


Assuming that ten persons of the population die between the 
following periods of life, the death of the intemperate d the same 
period is as follows: Between 15 and 20 years, 18 intem te to 10 
general population; between 20 and 30 years, 51 to 10; between 30 
and 40 years, 42 to 10; between 40 and 50 years, 41 to 10; between 
50 and 60 years, 29 to 10. 

A temperate person’s chance of living a 2 20, 44.2 e in- 
temperate, 15.6 years; at 30, 36.5 years —i temperate, 8 years; 
at 40, 28.8 years—if intemperate, 11.6 years; at 50, 21.25 years—ifin- 
temperate, 10.8 years; at 60, 14.28—if intemperate, 8.9 years. 

These startling facts, from reliable sources, tell the whole 
story of the debilitating effects of alcohol, and disprove every claim 
that has ever been made that it gives tone and 

Let us inquire a little further what scientific observers say about this 


gent. 

In the year 1876, in the city of Philadelphia, a world’s congress of 
physicians was held, in which body were many of the most eminent 
medical men of both Europe and America. 

Among other things the question of the effects of alcohol upon the 
human system was consi and this congress of scientific men sol- 
emnly declared that alcohol is a poison; that its place is upon the shelf 
of the apothecary or in the office of the physician, and that even as a 
i it should be used with great caution and by experienced 


Alabama, Michigan, and Kansas. Among the first to adopt the meas- | hands, 


ure was my own State, and the results thus far are entirely satisfactory, 
as is evidenced by the numerously signed petitions that have come 
from the most influential classes of her citizens, praying for the enact- 
ment of this law by Congress. It pf wee pha pcre ear peer the facts 
as to alcohol and narcotics, and then if they sin it will be the result 
of willfulness or weakness rather than ignorance. What more salu- 
tary law could Congress ibly enact, and why should there be any 
ition to it on this floor? It is for the benefit of our children, for 
eir future i gai and prosperity. It is designed to lessen the 
deadly record of seventy-five thousand victims annually that alcohol 
now claims. It is legislation in the direction of good government, of 
pure homes, of better lives, and of less pauperism and crime. Surely 
no one will say that these results are not of the highest possible im- 
portance to the country. 

The physical evils of intemperance alone is a theme of the greatest 
magnitude. At everystep the victim is found. Seventy-five thousand 
times each year the ranks of the people of this country are invaded by 
thisenemy, and a liſe terminated. What a record is this! And yet the 
strange infatuation of drink keeps up the list of victims to the maxi- 
mum point. Time will not allow me to call the endless array of facts 
and figures which condemn and brand alcohol as man’s worst enemy, 
and I will content myself with a few citations. 

In all epidemics it has been found that intemperance strongly pre- 
disposes to disease. Of 1,615 cases received into cholera hospitals in 
the epidemic of 1832, 1,023 were decidedly intemperate, a proportion 
of nearly two-thirds; of the remainder, 482 were intemperate; and of 
110 cases it was not known whether they were intemperate or not; it 
is probable that aportion were. Both in the epidemic of 1832 and in 
that of 1849, the cholera in New York first a and was more 
fatal in the locality known as the Five Points a locality where filth, 
intemperance, and degradation go hand in hand. 

Last summer, during the intense sang less dispatch from New York to 
the Boston pa) pecs contonen an ite ended A Terrible Record,” 


which read Bag 

nek ion by the heat since last Wednesday, 
when the weather first became so intensely hot, so far as to the authori- 
ties up to last night, number one hundred ond forty-five. robably two- 


or four-fifths were men or women either drunkards or habitual drinkers 
of strong liquors or beer. 


During an W of cholera in the city of Albany, when only one 
in twenty-five hundred of teetotalers was seized by the disease, one in 
sixty of the general population perished. 

A German authori 55 (the Volksfreund) states that out of nine hun- 
dred persons who died at Rotterdam from cholera, only three were ab- 

stainers. In Newcastle, England, the cholera struck down one drinker 
in fifty-six, but only one of six hundred and twenty-five abstainers from 
alcoholic beve: 
In 1853, Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, wrote thus to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal: 

The yellow fever came down like a storm upon this devoted city, with eleven 
hundred and twenty-seven dram- shops in one of the four into which it has 
been divided. oe ya not the citizen proper, but the foreigners, with mistaken 
notions about th: and country, who po pe the — 2 supporters of these 
haunts of eee About five thousand of ‘ore the epidemic 
peapa even eats Re ont ak aobentia Sune 


Tables prepared by Dr. Edward Jarvis, from the record of investi- 
tions of Mr. Nelson, actuary of the Medical, Invalid, and General 
fife Insurance ance Company of London, are as follows: 

Among beer drinkers, 4.597 per cent. annually died; among spirit 
drinkers, 5.995 per cent. annually died; among mixed drinkers, 6.194 
per cent annually died; while of the general ulation, which in- 
oaa both temperate and intemperate, less 2} per cent. died 
yearly. 


The celebrated Dr. Carpenter, the 3 English authority on 
human physiology, indorses a by more than two 
thousand of the physicians of England, including the court physicians 
and metropolitan yy AOS who ma: ‘fairly be said to represent the 
voice of the medical ty of the British Empire, one paragraph of 
which is this: 

n Pandaria a rien renace uandae pad mae thata 
CE 

And following the example of their English brethren, one hundred 
and hat fol of the physicians of New York city and Brooklyn made 
I mt 755 3 alen d ill effects of in 

1. In view of the valence an of intemperance, 
with which none are so familiar as members of the medical profession, 
and which have called forth from eminent English physicians the voice 
of warning to the people of Great Britain concerning the use of alco- 
holie be we, the undersi members of the medical profes- 
sion of New York and vicinity, unite in the declaration that we eve 
alcohol should be classed with other drugs; that when pre- 
scribed medicinally it should be with conscientious caution and asense 
of grave responsibility. 

2. We are of opinion that the use of alcoholic liquor as a beverage is 


proportion of human 
by the use of alcoholic 


productive of a large amount of physical disease: that it entails dis- 


eased appetites upon offspring; and that itis the cause of a large percent- 
age of the crime and pau of our cities and country. 

3. We would welcome any judicious and effective legislation—State 
and national—which should seek to confine the traflic in alcohol to the 
ne purposes of medical and other sciences, art, and mechanism. 

here is no higher medical authority in the world upon this subject 
than Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, who says: 


What is alcohol? 5 283 It is so regarded by the best writ- 


ers and teachers on toxicol a e arsenic, corrosive sublimate, and prussic 
acid, when introduced into the —.— it is capable of d life without 
acting mechanically, and it induces a general as well marked as fever, 
small-pox, or lead poison. 

And again he says: 


3 — — berg tai killin, 1 — —. — 
one poison, aleo non eg mightiest wea 
devil, and the millennium N oor 


Professor Youmans, of New York, the distinguished chemist, says: 

It is evident that, so far from being the conservator of health, alcohol is an 
active and powerful cause of disease, interfering with the respiration, the ciren- 
lation, and The nutrition. 

Dr. Richardson, one of the most eminent living English physicians, 


says: 
This chemical substance, alcohol, an artificial prod ised by man for his 
urposes, is neither a food — deini suitable to — — potas dorm Its in- 
Buches is an infinitesimal vantage by the side of an infinity of evil for which 
9 no human cure. 


e after making a long series of scientific researches, to de- 
true nature of alcohol, this same distinguished physician 
— this testimony: 


sues ada be of no uae to mo or an is made that this 
moderate quantity, is perfi 
epee 


Similar — from scientific men could be multiplied almost 
ad infinitum, but further testimony is unnecessary. It matters not what 
men try to make themselves believe on this question of alcoholie drinks, 
science strips from it the flimsy covering of pretense and prejudice, and 
stamps alcohol as a substance detrimental to health and dangerous to 


strength to the body. ` 
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human life, emphatically declaring that every man who uses intoxi- 
cants habitually as a beverage inevitably undergoes a process of slow 
poisoning. The intent is not suicidal, but the t is the same. 
Alcohol ought to be shunned by all; and when our children learn thor- 
oughly the grand truthsof physiological science it will soon be consigned 
8 3 and the pharmacy, where it legitimately and prop- 
erly belongs. 

This bill is in the direction of securing that result. It is urged by 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, that non-partisan temper- 
ance organization that has already done so much for the interests of all 
classes of our citizens by directing State and national attention to the 
evils of intemperance. It is and healthy 1 If passed 
it will make happier homes, better citizens, and healthier men and 
women. I trust it may pass, as it did in the Senate, by a unanimous 
vote. 


Oleomargarine. 


SPE E OH 


HON. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 3, 1886, 


Wees butter, also imposing a tax cove and regulating 
margarine. 


e, importation, and exportation of oleo: 


os the bill (H. R. 8328 
the manufacture, 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It isnot my purpose to repeat what I said a few 
days ago on this bill; but as some criticism has been made upon the 
constitutional views then presented it seems proper to support them 
by authority. 

It seems that some gentlemen supposed they were ancient and worn 
out, and had been condemned by the conflictof arms and more modern 
and approved methods for interpreting the Constitution. In fact they 
were regarded as a part of the creed of the State-rights school of think- 
ers, which had been buried in the grave of the dead confederacy. 

Let me assure gentlemen that this is not so. I have long ago, and 
in the most public manner, declared that I concur, as a lawyer, in the 
sententious formulation of the relations of the Union to the States com- 
posing it, by Chief-Justice Chase, in Texas vs. White, 7 Wallace, 701: 

The Constitution in all its pod vende to an indissoluble Union composed 
of indestructible States. (Page 725.) 

But the Chĩe: Justice declared in the same case, that the separate and 
independent autonomy to the States, not only was not lost through 
their Union under the Constitution,“ but that the preservation of the 
States and the maintenance of their governments are as much within the 
designand care of the Constitution as the preservation of the Union and 
the maintenance of the National Government.” 

In Lane County rs. Oregon (7 Wall., 76), the same court by Chief- 
Justice Chase maintained the independent authority of the States; ze 
and he added with clear emphasis, that to them nearly the whole 
charge of interior regulation is committed or left; to them and to the 

people all powers not expressly delegated to the National Government 
are reserved.“ 

In Collector vs. Day (11 Wall., 113), the same court decided that the 
power of Congress to lay and collect taxes could not be exercised by 
laying a tax on the salary of aState judge; that this Government could 
not touch his silary, because it would abridge the absolute right of a 
State to use all means in its discretion forits own government without 
any interference with them by Congress. 

In the . cases (16 Wall., 36), Mr. Justice Miller, aſter 
speaking of the danger of disunion having given occasion for the late 
amendments of the Constitution, says: 


But however pervading this sentiment, and however it may have contributed 
to the adoption of the amendments we have n considering, we do not see in 
those amendments any purpose to destroy the main fi eral 
system. Under the pressure of all the excited feeling growing out of the war, 
eur statesmen have still believed that the existence of the States with powers 
for domestic and local government, including the regulation of civil the 
rights of persons and property, was essential to the perfect working of our com- 
plex form of government, though they have thought proper to impose addi- 
ee limitations on the States and to confer additional power on that of the 

o! 
But t whatever fluctuations may be seen in the history of public opinion on 
this court has always held with a steady and 
even 2 — the: 8 between State and Federal power,” &c. 


And in Bradwell rs. State (16 Wall., 130), the power of the State to 
ature — own conditions for attorneys practicing in its courts was 
In United States rs. Cruikshanks (92 United States Re 542), 
serie in 1875, Chief-Justice Waite, speaking for the whole court, 


The Government of the United States is one of delegated powers alone. Its 


1 5 5 


is limited and defined by the Constitution. All powers not granted 
to the States Si poopie: No rights can 
States except eeh = 


These clear judicial statements are all that I insist on in the views I 
take of this bi Iclaim no more of right and power for the States 
than find sanction in the language of the Supreme Court since the war 
and in their discussion of the new amendments. 

The police power of the States extends to all those regulations of the 
interior affairs and business of the people of the State, and which relate 
“to the protection of the lives, health, and of the citizens, 
and to the preservation of good order and the public mora n zana» 
the language of the court, per Justice Bradley, in Beer Company vs. 
Massachusetts, decided in 1877 (97 United States Reports, 25), and I 
quote his further words as to the power of the Legislature to divest itself 
of this duty: 

The Legislature can not by any contract divest itself of the power to provide 
for these objects. They belong emphatically to that class of objects w de- 
anann the application of the maxim salus populi est lex; and they are to 

and provided for by such appropriate means as the legislative dis- 
—— c away than the 
power itself. (Boyd vs. Abraham, 94 U 


In the license-tax cases (5 Wallace, 462) the court had said: 


But ve 
trade of 
regulation nor any direct control. 
States. No interference by Con with the business of citizens transacted 
within a State is warranted by the Constitution, except such as is strictly ~ 
dental to the exercise of powers clearly granted i the Legislature. The 
CC $ ta ie SEANS 
power of the State over the same subject. is true the power of Congress 
to tax isa and extensive power. It is given in the Constitution with only one 
exception only two qualifications. — — can not tax exports, and it 
must impose rule of apportionment and indirect taxes by the 


different considerations apply to the internal commerce or domestic 
e States. Over this commerce and trade Congress has no power of 
This power belongs exclusively to the 


470-1. 


In the last sentence is language very pertinent to the question before 
the House: Congress can not authorize a trade or business within a 
State in order to taxit.” The court having decided thata trade licensed 
by Congress in order to tax it may be forbidden by the State, we may 
well ask: Can Congress prohibit such trade or business when the State 
allows it? And if not, as is clear, can it tax in order to forbid what the 
State allows, when it can not license what the State forbids? 

See case of Bartemyer rs. Iowa (18 Wallace, 129), is to the same 
ect. 

The reserved power of a State to tax even the instruments and ve- 
hicles of interstate and foreign commerce has been distinctly recognized 
by the Supreme Court in the late case of Wiggins Ferry vs. East Saint 
Louis (107 United States Reports, 365), referring to many prior cases 
which furnish precedents for the judgment. 

But the great and leading case of Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1) 
is especially cited and relied on, and the language of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall is substantially quoted by the court. But I quote the whole pas- 

. Chief-Justice Marshall is speaking of the unquestioned power of 
the States to pass laws, and maintains that this is reserved 
to the State under the police power, and is nota regulation of commerce 
by the State. He says (9 Wheat., 203): 

But the inspecti 
tainly „ haj daniera a as 
anode with the States. 

‘hat ins laws may have a remote and considerable influence on com- 
aes not be denied; Se Cee n AEE AE rA EE EEE os teases 
from which the right to pass them is derived can not be admitted. The object 
of inspection laws is to improve the quality of articles produced by the laborof 
a 8 to fit them for exportation or, 2 may be, ſor domestic use. 

y ack upon the o fore it becomes an article of foreign commerce, 
or 2 eee he States, and prepare it for that purpose. They form 
a portion of that 8 legislation which embraces everything within 
the a —.— a ean not surrendered to the General Government, and which 

usly exercised by the States themselves. Inspection 
5 laws, th laws of every napaa, as well as laws for regu- 
lating the internal commerce of a r and those which respect turnpike roads, 
ferries, &c., are component parts of this mass. No direct general power over 
these objects is granted to oye Apa and, consequently, they remain subject to 
State legislation. (Pages 202, 203.) 

This immense mass of legislation ’’ of which Chief-Justice Marshall 
spoke in 1824, and which is quoted by the Supreme Court in 1882, be- 
longs to the States as not surrendered to the General Government.” 
This is all I claim for them; not as one of the straightest sect of our po- 
litical creed, but as conceded by every Chief-Justice, including Mar- 
2 Taney, Chase, and Waite, and the courts over which they pre- 
sided. 

But I take higher ground. 

The question at issue has been expressly decided. 

In United States vs. Dewitt (9 Wallace, 41) this case was presented. 
The internal-revenue law of 1867 made it a misdemeanor to mix for 
salo SE to anil gabon rg because explosive. The defendant in error 

under it. The case was certified to the Supreme Court. 

Chlef Justice Chase said: 

The ms certified reso! 
under 


ions of commerce, and are cer- 
being passed in the exercise of a power 


into this: Has Congress power 


ve themselves 
Constitution to prohibit trade Within the Hits of States 
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He then says: 

Standing by itself, it is plainly a regulation of police, 

He then adds— 8 

As a police regulation, relating exclusively to the internal trade of the States, 
it can only have effect where the legislative authority of Congress excludes, 
territorially, all State legislation, as, for example, in the District of Columbia, 
within State limits, it can have no Constitutional operation. This has been so 
frequently declared by this court, results so obviously from the terms of the Con- 
stitution, and has been so fully explained and supported on former occasions 
that we think it unnecessary to enter again upon the discussion, (Page 45.) 


This case definitely decides that Congress can not forbid any trade or 
business or punish any act done in conducting it within a State. Can 
it forbid the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine or punish such act? 
I do not ask can it be done upon strict construction methods, but would 
not the Supreme Court declare such legislation void and unconstitu- 
tional, as it did in regard to explosive oils? 

In 1878 the case of Patterson vs. Kentucky, 97 U. S. Rep., 501, was de- 
cided. 

A patentee of an invention under the act of Congress was selling his 
illuminating oils in Kentucky against the law of that State. He was 
prosecuted, tried, and convicted in the State court. He brought his 
writ of error to the Supreme Court, claiming that the State had no 
power to punish him for using what under an act of Congress he had 
obtained letters patent for. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the whole court, affirmed the judg- 
ment. His opinion is full, and he cites the cases to which I have already 
referred, and others. 

After saying that the letters patent do give the patentee the right to 
make and sell his invention, he says: 

But obviously this right is not granted or secured without reference to the 
general powers which the several States of the Union unquestionably possess 
over their purely domestic affairs, whether of internal commerce or of police. 
“In the American constitutional system,” says Mr. Cooley, the power to es- 
tablish the ordinary regulations of police has been left with the individual States, 
and can not be assumed by the National Government.” (Cooley Const. Lim., 
574.) While it is confessedly difficult to mark the precise boundaries of that 
power or to indicate by any general rule the exact limitations which the States 


must observe in its exercise, the existence of such a power in the States has been 
uniformly recognized in this court. (Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, I, and other 


cases, 

It 8 in what Mr. Chief-Justice Marshall (in Gibbons vs. Ogden) calls 
that immense mass of legislation “ which can be most advantageously exercised 
by. the States, and over which the national authorities can not assume super- 
vision or control. * * By thesettled doctrines in this court the police power 
extends at least to the protection of the lives, the health, and the property of the 
community against the injuries exercised by any citizen of his ow rights. State 
fo gare cH strictly and legitimately for police purposes, does not in the sense 
of the Constitution necessarily intrench upon any authority which has been con- 
fided, expressly or by implication, tothe National Government, The Kentucky 
statute under ¢xamination manifestly belongs to that class of legislation. It is 
in the best sense a mere police regulation, deemed essential for the protection 
of the lives and property of citizens. * Whether the policy thus pur- 
sued by the statute is wise or unwise, it is not the province of the national 
authorities to determine. That belongs to each State under its own sense of 
duty, and in view of the provisions of its own constitution, its action, in those 
respects, is beyond the corrective power of this court. That the statute of 1874 
is a police regulation within the meaning of the authorities, is clear from our 
decision (in United States rs. Dewitt, 9 Wall., 41).” è 

* * * . * * s 

The court in a subsequent part of the opinion shows how even in 
cases under the commerce of the country, foreign and interstate, the 
State may even destroy an imported bale of goods if infected, citing 
Gilman rs. Philadelphia (3 Wallace, 713), and may prevent paupers and 
others likely to be chargeable from coming into the State and cattle 
with diseases contagious, &c., citing Raiload vs. Husen (95 U. S. R., 465). 

Mr. Justice Harlan then says: 

This court has nevertheless, with marked distinctness and uniformity, rec- 

ized the necessity, por ing out of the fundamental conditions of civil society. 
of upholding State po! regulations which were enacted in good faith, and ha 
appropriate and direct connection with that protection to life, health, and prop- 
erty which each State owes to her citizens.” : 


The 1 of Mr. Justice Strong, in R. R. Co. vs. Husen, 95 U. S. 
Rep., 465, fally sustains the views of Mr. Justice Harlan. 

Here then are two cases as to explosive oils. The court decides in 
one that Congress can not, and in the other that the State can, forbid 
making and selling such oils, because such power is among the im- 
mense mass of police regulations reserved to the States and never sur- 
rendered to Congress. 

On this ground I stand. I take and hold it under the sanction of the 
Supreme Court in decisions from the time of my birth unto this day. 
Who shall drive me from it by the taunt that it is obsolete. and that 
as a relic of the State rights of the ante-bellum era it has been con- 
demned and must be rejected? Originating with Marshall, it stands 
as the accepted interpretation of the Constitution by the present court, 
of whose members but one is known to be of that political party to 
which I belong, and not one of that Southern sect of political thinkers 
whose presence seems to excite the suspicion and dread of certain gen- 
tlemen in this House. 

It is settled by the cases I have cited that the lives, health, business, 
and interior affairs of each State belong to that immense mass of legis- 
lation, under the name of police regulations, reserved to the States, 
and which the Supreme Court declares can not be touched by the power 
of Congress, by any direct law aimed at them. can not for- 
bid or punish the manufacture or sale of explosive oils. The States 


.| may do so; Congress can not. 


If not, the same principle applies to 

oleomargarine. No one can deny this proposition. 

3 But it is said Congress can lay and collect a tax upon it. I do not 
eny it. 

But ſor what purpose was this power delegated to Congress? Under 
the articles of confederation Congress could not tax anything. It had 
revenues derived from the States, which could alone tax the people. 
It had express power with its revenue to provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare. (Articles of confederation, article 8.) But 
it could lay no tax. 

The Constitution of 1789 gave Congress a revenue derived from its 
own taxation, and not dependent on the States. The tax power was 
confided to it to give it an independent source of revenue. It isa trust 
power, conferred fora trust purpose—a trust power conferred to tax 
for the trust purpose of obtaining revenue to carry on the Government 
and to execute the functions for which it was created. 

Now, the proposition I maintain is this: As Congress has no power 
given to it to regulate or control the police affairs of a State; as it has 
no power to suppress or punish the manufacture or sale of oleomarga- 
rine; asin fact this poweris unquestionably reserved to each State, can 
Congress, unable to assail this reserved power directly, use the tax 
power confided to it for revenue purposes to suppress and punish the 
making and sale of oleomargarine when it needs no revenue, or lay the 
tax so high that it will bring no revenue but only suppress the product? 

Can Congress rightfully use a power given for one purpose, which the 
Constitution allows, in order to accomplish a purpose which the Constitu- 
tion forbids? Can it destroy by indirect means what it dare not touch 
by direct power? Is not such an act a fraud on the power, in legal 
phrase? Is it a constitutional use of a delegated power? Is it not as 
gross a violation of the Constitution to exercise a power for a purpose 
forbidden by the Constitution, as to usurp a power never delegated ? 
‘Fhe latter is bold defiance of the fundamental law; the former is an 
insidious, insincere, and fraudulent evasion of constitutional duty to 
achieve a forbidden object. It attains a prohibited end under a false 
pretense. 7 

Upon this point I cite the authority of Mr. Cooley, who says (Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law, page 57): 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever guvernmental exaction has not this basis is 1 8 
rannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which 
not to raise a revenue but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacture may well be questioned as 
— merely eolorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional prin- 
ciples, 

But it is said, as Congress can constitutionally Jay the tax, can the 
courts declare the law void? I doubt if it can do so, for the court can 
not look into the heart of the legislator and discover his purpose. If it 
oo do so, I believe it would decide the law unconstitutional and 
voi ‘ 

But the legislator may, by introspection, discern his own purpose. 
And if he may evade the judicial scruting by this ingenious device, 
he can not avoid the judgment of his own conscience, to which he is 
amenable, and under whose condemnation he must rest. 

The question then comes up, do we need the revenue from the tax 
imposed by this bill? If we do not, can the conclusion be avoided that 
the tax is laid to destroy and punish the making and sale of oleomar- 
garine and not to raise revenue? 

If I could bona fide vote for this tax in order to raise needed revenue J. 
would feel justified in doing so under constitutional sanction. But if 
my purpose is to strike down this business, and seeing I can not do so 
without an invasion of a clearly reserved right of the States I should use 
the tax to destroy the product and not to make it bring revenue, I should 
feel I had violated the Constitution by a disingenuous method which 
could not delude others nor successfully quiet my conscientious re- 
proaches, 

We do not need the revenue. 
proximately, for the next year: 
Revenue from customs duties. 


Revenue from internal- revenue tax 
Revenue from miscellaneous sources...... 


The following table will show it, ap- 


Total revenue for next year. . eee eee ese eee 
Against this we have 


Ordinary expenditures.. 
Interest on public debt. 


50, 000, 000 


The only effect of more revenue is to tempt us to prodigality in ex- 
penditure and to an increase of our power as additional outlets for pro- 


Leaving for sinking fund, &. . . . ß ATENTAS 


fuse extravagance. 

But it was said by some one, if we tax oleomargarine we can repeal 
the tobacco tax. And yet when that proposition was made the friends 
of this bill voted down the repeal. 

Again, it is said that the tax power is used for other p than 
revenue, upon the authority of Judge Story and other learned writers, 

This is a misconception of their meaning. I concede that Congress, 


— 
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as all other political bodies having the tax power, may among the in- 
finite variety of taxable subjects discriminate as to those which a wise 
public policy indicates as best fitted to bear the burdens. Between lux- 
uries and necessaries, between articles owned or consumed by all and 
those owned or consumed by a few, between useful and useless, health- 
ful and hurtful objects, we may discriminate, when we need revenue, 
and come to lay a tax toraiseit. But no author of legal merit has 
ever said that when we do not need revenue at all we have the right to 
tax a man merely to reform his life or to suppress his business, The 
power to tax sleeps until the need forrevenue awakes it to action; and 
when it acts, it may wisely discriminate, as already shown. 

The case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno (8 Wallace) is cited in the com- 
mittee’s report and was called to my attention the other day by the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. 

It has nothing to do with this case. In that case the court said that 
Congress had power and was in duty bound to provide a uniform cur- 
rency for the people; and that in order to do so it could prohibit the 
circulation of the notes of State banks; and if it could prohibit entirely 
it could in part, and, if so, as it could legally tax such notes under the 
tax power, it could lay the tax so as to raise revenue and partially sup- 
press the notes, In that case, therefore, Congress had power to sup- 

ress wholly, independently of its power to tax. The greater power 
includes the less, and therefore with the greater power to suppress en- 
tirely, Congress could use its tax power to suppress in part. 

How different is this case. Congress not only has no power to sup- 
press oleomargarine entirely, but is forbidden to touch it at all. If it 
aims to suppress entirely, it really must lay so high a tax as to defeat 
revenue; and thus accomplish fully the object the Constitution prohibits 
it from attempting. But I have larger objections to the policy of this 
measure; 

First. It aids one of two competitors in the business of the country 
by destroying the other. Such a power is not only unwarranted by 
the Federal Constitution, but is of doubtful validity under any free 
system of government. If the Legislature may aid A by destroying B; 
may put up one man, class, or industry and put down another, such a 
government is despotic and will become a tyranny, and the people can 
not be free. 

Second. It increases the range of the inquisitorial and domiciliary 
authority of the internal-revenue machinery. The objection to the 
system is not so much to the subjects of its taxation as to the methods 
by which it is watched and guarded and collected. Instead of decreas- 
ing this system the advocates of this bill increase it and refuse to take 
tobacco and fruit brandy from its grasp. Friends of dairy farmers tax 
the rival of the dairy product bat burden the product of the plantation 
and of the orchard with taxes collected under the espionage of spies and 
informers and armed bands of the Department. 

Third. But a greater objection to this system is to be made: 

It is liable to great inequality in the distribution of the burdens of 
taxation. I hope I may explain this briefly. . - 

The Constitution has two forms of internal taxation. It seemed to 
provide that direct taxes (which is one form of this internal system) 
should be proportioned to the ability to pay. These were apportioned 
between the States according to population, and it was supposed that 
wealth would be proportioned to population. This has sadly turned 
out to be a mistake. Thus Rhode Island under the direct tax would 
pay one-fifth of what Virginia would pay, and yet Rhode Island has 
nearly as much assessed values as Virginia, I think. 

The other form, however, is or may be made much more unequal. 
The power to tax any article of property, or any business, gives Con- 
gress the power to lay all its taxation on any one section or State. Con- 
gress may tax sugar from the cane and exempt that from the beet. It 
might select cotton, or rice, or tobacco (it has done this, and tobacco 
in twenty years has paid over $600,000,000 of taxes), or corn, or wheat, 
or hemp, or special fabrics of the loom, &e. 

In other words, when the eager competition of producers in different 
sections or in any community see that Congress may be induced to 
take sides, as in this case, this precedent will be the beginning of what 
wili have no end in the perpetuity of this invidious and partial legisla- 
tion, with the pernicious machinery of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, whose most efficient agents are espionage and an official inquisition 
into all the privacies of domestic life and personal enterprise. 

The internal taxes, which are unequal, take a new starb to-day, and 
are fastening themselves foreveron the policy of the Government. 

Fourth. But there is one other evil result, which does more than any 
thing I have seen in my public service to overthrow the equilibrium of 
the Constitution and destroy all fences between the Federal authority 
and the reserved powers of the States. 

I have shown that this bill invades by indirection a reserved author- 
ity of the States. The State permits under its unquestioned reserved 
power the making and sale of oleomargarine, cane sugar, tobacco, and 
the like. Congress claims power by this bill to suppress what the State 
allows—to suppress, without direct power and only by the fraudulent 
use of the tax power, what the State has undoubted right to foster and 
support. Its power to defend the product, shielded by express author- 
ity of the Constitution, is invaded and taken away not by bold usurpa- 
tion, but by the stealthy, insidious, and fraudulent device of perverting 


a trust power vested in it for revenue into a weapon aimed at State 
autonomy. And thus Congress will in time absorb that immense mass 
of legislation which Judge Marshall said was unquestionably reserved 
to the States, and consolidate the police power of all the States under 
one central domination. Does not every man see, can any man fail to 
see, that this bill opens up the invasion of the police power of the States 
at the instance of any interest in the country, by the use of this tax 
power in Congress, and that the end will be that all police pover heng 
centralized here will be executed by the machinery of the Inte: 

Revenue Department? Pass this bill, and you have a precedent which 
will soon result in breaking down all the defenses which have barred 
the State reserve of power from the usurping tendency of the Federal 
Government. i 

And why should you grasp for more power? Greedy of acquisition, 
of authority, Congress has so filled its calendar that it does only a 
tithe of its work, and even that not well, for lack of time. Do not 
amplify your jurisdiction. Limit it strictly by the boundaries of the 
Constitution, and you will do your legitimate work better by leaving 
to the States what is theirs to do and what they can better do than 

ou. Cease debates on butter and oleomargarine. Leave that to 

tates and cities and towns, and rise to the higher realms of political 
thought, in which we may frame a policy to place the imperial destiny 
of this Republic of republics upon the safe and sure pathway leadin 
to its true glory, in securing the peace and happiness, the liberty an 
progress of all the people of all the Commonwealths of the American 
Union. 

Nothing, that this bill can promise to its advocates here or in the 
country, can in any degree compensate the people for the pernicious 
and dangerous principles it contains, the results of which must be 
disastrous to our system of government and to our free institutions. 

SPEECH 


or V 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BROWN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 17, 1886. 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics and of their effects upon the human system in connection with the 
several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils in 
the public schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and in 
the itary and Naval Academies, and Indian and colored schools in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rejoice in the opportunity to vote for this bill, 
which authorizes education in the dangers of alcoholic drinks. Long 
before the effects we hope from it can with reason be expected, I pray 
that the Republic may be rid of it forever as a beverage. Neverthe- 
less, this is a step in the right direction, and it would be criminal in 
this Congress not to pass this bill. We are told that we delude our- 
selves when we build our expectations upon so frail a foundation. 
Where can we so rationally begin temperance work, or even the work 
of prohibition, as among those who are in the coming time to wield 
the destinies of the Republic? 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly are expended to reclaim 
bondsmen to rum. Why not spend something to keep men out ot 
bondage? Its evils upon bur country and our age are incalculable. All 
ages and conditions are of its victims. The lowly and theexalted are 
alike subject to its resistless sway. It sits like a specter of evil with 
the judge upon the bench, and it haunts the legislatorsin the several 
States of the Union and in the National Congress. To-day its merci- 
less clutch holds in brutal bondage some of the brightest minds in the 
national House of Representatives, and its toils are upon Senators well 
on their way to the ditch and the mad-house! It is the beginning of 
all riots, and without it anarchists would go forth on their diabolical 
doings desolate and alone. But by its free use they kindle the pas- 
sions and nurse the revenge of the unfortunate, ihe thriftless, and the 
vagrant until, with honor blunted and patriotism debauched, they are 
fit companions of the senseless Socialists and the fiendish anarchist. 
The hags who manufacture bombs, and the wretches who kill with 
them, whether on the streets or in our homes, are all, all alike fed and 
frenzied by this demon alcohol! 

With my friend from Michigan [Mr. Curcrron] I indorse with em- 
phasis what Master Workman Powderley, at the head of the Knights of 
Labor, has so eloquently said in relation to the use of strong drink: 

The firmést link in the chain of oppression is the one I forge when I drown 


manhood and reason in drink, No man can rob me of the brain my God has 
given me unless I am a party to the theft. If I drink to drown grief, I bring 
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uman happiness when I invite oblivion over the rim of a — one mo- 
ment's fi 0 tion to 5 —. to the 
eee 1 . iosa. T 
again pect tees such a posi! — — 
recite of Labs oun bare cg? platen pec rnd Spence drink so far as 
he is con for five would p the labor 
eee Prager y wt wo i ie dt then have an invincible host 
arrayed on the side of justice. . 


No man can calculate the percentage of crimes that this common 
enemy has inflicted upon our race, for the reason that they are visited 
from father to son, from generation to generation. But he who does 
not see its ravages strewn on every hand as he moves in society must 
be making his journey through life either blindfolded or without ca- 
pacity to comprehend. Two years ago in this House the honorable 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] made the assertion that “‘99 
per cent. of the woes and ills of society come from patronizing the 
saloons.” No matter whether his are too high or too low it 
remains fearfully and wonderfully true that its whole career is written 
in blood, and its victims have filled the earth with woes unutterable. 

T r OEA any tee ROT eME aky 
and legislators may devise ethrone the monster and destroy its 
power. Seventeen States of the Union have already passed laws like 
unto this. By its provisions the District of Columbia and the great 
Territories are to educate their children upon this subject. When all 
the States and all the Territories shall teach their children what this 
enemy is and what it has done, we may with reasonable confidence 
assert that the coming man will not drink wine.” 
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SPEECH 


or 


BENJAMIN T. FREDERICK, 


OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1886. 


n bu 
E AEE Satis fae te aaa p sae ere 

Mr. FREDERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I submit to this body that I do not believe a man in 
it will say that any man or company of men who use such insulting 
and abusive expressions ing any class of people, much less of the 
mothers, wives, and ters of our farmers, are deserving of any con- 
sideration, and I think their business as well as they should be driven 
out of existence. Mr. Speaker, I refer to the pamphlets sent ont in 
the interest of oleo and butterine, in which many insulting things are 
implied of the dairy people; such as, The oleo men are pu cow’s 
hairs in their butterine in order to make it more closely resemble the 
real dairy butter.“ 

But, Mr. Speaker, that to which I more particularly refer is con- 
tainedin a pamphletentitled “Higher wages and cheaper food: Honest 
words to honest men.’’ It reads, ‘‘ Beecher on butter,’’ and is as fol- 
lows: 


HON. 


Oh, for a reformation in the dairy! While old farmers hunt breeds of 
cows, we hope young farmers will finda of wives who sl know that 
there is such a virtue as cleanliness. butter in linen 


The practice of ro! 
cloth is not good. In warm weather it sticks, and in alive 
peculiar taste from the cloth, Besides, though we in saving old shirts, 
‘we don't like the economy of tearing them ee See ni 5 
behooves us to know out of whose un arpa serie en e are eating, fi we sup- 
pose, even cannibals have a choice of what men they shall eat. „Ver York 
Grocers’ Advocate. 


Mr, Speaker, I was raised on a farm and this is an insult to my mother, 
my sisters, and every lady.in the land. The insinuation that any lady 
eT take dirty shirts or any article of 3 underclothing nA roll 
butter in is an insult to decency; and, Mr. Speaker, I would saggest 
that the Mr. Beecher, whoever he may be—surely can not be Henry 
‘Ward Beecher—be sent as a missionary to the Cannibal Islands, where 
baked missionary is the principal article of food, and thereby get rid 
of him as well as of the cannibals. But, sir, I fear the result! In the 
ballad of a mad dog, the man recovered from the bite, the dog it was 
that died! 

Mr. Speaker, there is cleanliness in the use of a man’s tongue as well 
as in the use of butter-cloths.. And I here reiterate that men who use 
such insulting and uncalled-for expressions about the best people of our 
land are not too good to impose any kind of impure food on an unsus- 
pecting people so long as it is a paying business to them, and the 
sooner they and their business are wiped out of existence the better it 
will be for the country. If any one will read Asmodeus, or the Devil 
on Two Sticks, they will find a fair illustration of this frand and at- 
— Ia centralization of capital against the producers and labor- 


ing 
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or 


HON. EDWARD W. SEYMOUR, 


OF CONNECTICUT, ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


ll (H. R. 8325) defining butter, also imposing a upon and regula 
ig Pont ——— sale, importation, cual aasa — — — Bin ans nì 

Mr. SEYMOUR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any proposition which promises to be of practical 
benefit to the farmers of this country commands my interest. If it 
contravenes no principle of constitutional law and is not unjust to other 
legitimate industries it secures my support. The farmers, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers and the vast importance of their calling, are so 
modest in their demands and so little practiced in those arts by which 
other industries secure legislation favorable to themselves that there 
is a natural desire to aid them. If I did not believe the bill under con- 
sideration to be constitutional I would not yield to that natural desire. 

The argument against its constitutionality is that, inasmuch as we 
have no right to raise revenues except to meet the necessary expendi- 
tures of the Government, and such 3 do not require this ad- 
ditional revenue in order to meet them, therefore the proposed tax 
would be unconstitutional. The argument is not sound. 

It is necessary to raise a certain revenue to meet govern 
penses. Every man has a right of choice as to the articles upon which 
this tax shall ff. If I desire to put among 
the articles to be taxed for that revenue the articles enumerated in this 
bill, in order, among other things, to hasten the day when the tax may 
be diminished on wholesome food and necessary clothing, who shall 
question my constitutional right to do so? 

If this proposition to tax oleo had been reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means in a bill which at the same time pro- 
posed to reduced the tax on some other article an equivalent amount, 
would any one have claimed the action to be unconstitutional? Does it 
affect the constitutional question that this bill takes only one of those 
steps and leaves the other to be taken hereafter when the opportunity 
occurs u the tariff bill before the House? 

If I propose (as I certainly do) to vote for measures calculated to re- 
duce our revenues raised by taxation to the limits of our necessary 
expenses, and to raise that necessary revenue so far as may be by tax- 
ing luxuries and harmful commodities instead of the every-day neces- 
sities of life, who shall object? And am I to be defeated in that laud- 
able object because I can not accomplish both purposes by a single vote 
and upon one bill? The fact that under our present tariff laws we do 
not need the revenue which this bill would produce does not make it 
unconstitutional with those who do not mean, so far as their votes are 
concerned, to permit those laws to remain as they are, and who pro- 
pose to reduce taxation and to raise what is needed from articles which 
can best bear it. 

As an original question no one would doubt the right of Congress 
under the Constitution to tax oleo: e for the purpose of raising 
constitutional revenues. If it eould have been originally taxed, soit may 
now be substituted as an object of taxation for some other article upon 
which revenue is now raised, and I, who desire such substitution, may 
consistently with a strict construction of the Constitution vote for it. 
While not caring to argue the general questions involved, I have de- 
sired to say thus much upon the constitutional question, because, as 
already intimated, if I considered the bill unconstitutional I would not 
vote forit, desirable as I believe is the end to be attained by its passage. 

It has been strongly urged by gentlemen who admit the constitution- 
ality of the bill that its provisions are impolitic; that they savor of class 
legislation and aim to destroy a competitive industry. Such arguments 
would have force if they were relevant, but they are based upon an en- 
tire misunderstanding of the bill, namely, that the bill taxes the prod- 
uct of the articles mentioned in section 2 independent of their being 
made in imitation or semblance of butter, or calculated or intended 
to be sold as butter or for butter.“ Such is not the fact. Nothing is 
“‘oleomargarine’’ within the meaning of the bill except mixtures made 
in imitation or semblance of butter, or calculated or intended to be sold 
as butter or for butter. 

One may freely make, buy, or sell compounds of oléo, oleomargarine 
oil, lardine, suine, offal fat, cotton-seed oil, and neutral so long as they 
are plainly marked with the names of the articles composing the mixt- 
ure. It is the fraud, the sham which would sell them for butter, that 
the bill antagonizes. 

Since when, Mr. Speaker, was the manufacture of a deleterious and 
offensive article and the palming it off on the unsuspecting purchaser 
under false colors dignified by Congressional recognition as an ‘‘indus- 

—a legitimate, Copparo industry, with rights to be respected 
and aama K to be regarded 


— 
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It is said that this measure will be a precedent for future taxation of 


articles against whose manufacfure and sale none of the 


It is sufficient answer to such an argument to say that it is illogical to 
argue from a good action that it will prove a precedent for a bad one; 
and Congress must be trusted, and surely may be trusted, not to enact 
laws for the purpose of taxing out of existence any legitimate industry. 
Regard for the Constitution and for what is certainly the sentiment of 
the American people would prevent such an exerciseof power. ‘There 
is no danger whatever in that direction. 

There are other points involved in this discussion which have been so 
fully argued that it would be inexcusable to repeat them. The abso- 
lute vileness of many of the compounds sold as butter and so success- 
fully colored and scented as to deceive buyers has been fully demon- 
strated. If there are any who prefer such compounds to pure butter 
they ought to be willing to have them marked, as of the compounds 
which compose them, so that those who prefer pure butter may not get 
something else by mistake. And it is not fear lest the Constitution 
should be infringed half as much as it is hatred of the entire system 
of internal-revenue taxation, with its taxation on the manufacture of 
spirituous liquors and tobacco, that furnishes the real motive of the op- 


position. 
Land Grants in New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, |? 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 11, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 2851) to provide for ascertaining and settling 
private land claims in the Territories of New Mexicoand Arizona and the State 
of Colorado— 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill, in brief, provides for the appointment of 
n commission of three persons by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to serve for four years, 
for the purpose of adjudicating Mexican and Spanish land grants in the 
‘Territories of New Mexico and Arizona and that part of the State of 
Colorado derived from the Republic of Mexico. 

n an immense amount of acres of the pub- 
lic domain, shoul been settled long ago. In 1851 pro- 
vided a commission for the settlement of such claims in the State of 
California, and that commission performed its duty, cases were all dis- 
posed of in the courts, and, in general, titles were quieted, and the 
prosperity of that State was assured. Butin the Territories of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and that part of the State of Colorado ceded to 
us by Mexico, these titles have never been quieted. Lands thusclaimed 
have been surveyed in some instances, 
of such land have been patented by the United States to persons who 
had no title to them. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his last report, 
states there are now on before Congress ninety-six claims to lands 
in the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, covering an alleged esti- 
mated area of 8,500,000 acres. These claims have never been exam- 
ined carefully by the General Land Office, some have been partially 
examined; and it is due to the claimants, it is due to the Government, 
it is due to the people of these Territories, that these claims should be 
finally adjudicated and the titles A pomana quieted. 

If gentlemen could see before a map of the Territory of New 
Mexico they would observe many red spots, which mark the claims 
already presented to the Interior 9893 of the Government, coy- 
ering nearly one-quarter of the area of that vast Territory. 

Most of these lands are withheld from settlement and the titles are 
now in dispute. Villages and towns have been located on them, and 

yet the people in many instances are uncertain as to whether they own 
a foot of the land or not. 

Mr. McADOO. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCADOO. Isit not a fact that large cattle syndicates have 
taken possession of a large portion of this land? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks me whether 
large cattle syndicates have not taken possession of much of this land. 
Cattle syndicates, sheep syndicates, and syndicates of capitalists gen- 
erally have obtained possession of a great many of these grants. There 
ps ressing necessity for action on the part of Congress in this matter. 

the attention of the committee to the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Offios in regard to many of these cases. One in 


and in other cases large portions again 


particular, where a patent has been already issued, deserves the attention 


arguments exist | of the people. It is known as the Maxwell grant, which Secretary of the 
which are admitted to exist in respect to the article taxed by this bill. 


Interior Cox thought could not under any construction of the grant ex- 
ceed 96,000 acres, but which was afterward patented for 1, 700, 000 acres. 
The patents for that land are now held by a Dutch or Holland syndi- 
cate known as the Maxwell Land Grant Company. Suits havealready 
been instituted in Colorado to set aside those patents so fur as they 
cover land in that State. Commissioner Sparks, of the Gencral Land 
Office, in his annual report for the year 1885, thus refers to this grant; 

In July last I submitted to you the result of my inv ion of the proceed- 
ings of office by which the notorious “ Maxwell” or ubin snd Miranda 
grantin New Mexico and Colorado was patented in 1879 for upward of 1,703,000 
acres, when, if the grant had any o! inal validity, the quantity legally 
claimable under it could not have exceeded acres, and this quantity only 
3 — n 8 en 3 
3 io TA T of a judicial decision in 8 


or — o fr’ 


Commissioner REEDE in the same report, calls attention to the Cañon 
de Chama grant, in New Mexico, which when originally presented was 
for a single square league of nd This was shown by the plats then 
exhibited. The claim was purchased from the original owner, and 
through the skillful pea. ries of land-grabbers it has grown in 
size until it has reached the magnificent proportions of more than 100 
square leagues, or 472,736 acres, and is fortified by a survey showing 
the identical boundaries. The Committee of this House on Private 
Land Claims of the Forty-seventh Congress (Republican) reported this 
case for confirmation at the last-named area, and I well remember when 
it was considered in Committee of the Whole and defeated. It is still 
pending, however, and nothing short of a judicial determination will 
ever place a final quietus upon it. I presume the entire area thus 
claimed is withheld from settlement under the homestead and pre- 
emption laws. 

Since Commissioner Sparks assumed the office he now holds he has 
rendered an adverse decision on the claim of Gervacio Nolan for 575,000 
acres of land in New Mexico. Co had expressly provided in 1870 
that but one of two grants which he claimed should be confirmed, and 
he was allowed to make his selection, which he did, ‘‘in full satisfac- 
tion of all further claims and demands against the United States,” 
Having obtained one grant ally these terms, it was reasonable to pre- 
sume that his claim was fi settled. But not so. He turned up 
as a claimant in the Gina Land Office for the othergrant. In 
1880 the General Land Office so far recognized this last claim as to order 
a survey thereof, which was made, and the plats filed. The survey as 
then made embraced 575,000 acres, or twelve times the legal 2 
if the grant had ever had any validity. The lands embraced in this 
survey were withdrawn from settlement under the general land laws, 
and the whole area reported for confirmation. Mr. Sparks set aside the 
survey and decided that the land belonged to the United States, and 
opened it to actual settlers. 

Mr. Sparks, in the report already referred to, thus sums 2 the action 
of his predecessors in reference to a few of the Spanish and Mexican 
land grants in New Mexico: 

The New Mexico claim of Francis Martinez under the colonization laws, which 
limited grants tothe maximum of 48,000 


and 5 A similar grant to E. W. Eaton was su ed and pat- 
ented in 1880 for 81,082.67 acres. A similar claim was surveyed and patented to 


Antonio Sandoval 7 
The claim of John Scolley, in New Mexico, was surveyed for 108,507.64 
acres and the land reserved. Con confirmed the grant according to its terms 


gress 
be, five leagues, or 22,193.40 acres, but the larger area still remains in reserva- 


‘A New Mexico grant said to have been made to Salvador Gonzales, in 1742, of 
“a spot of land to enable him to plant a cornfield for the support of his family” 
has been surveyed for 103,959.31 acres, and land reserved. An amended patty À 
8 filed reducing this amount to 23,661 acres, and the claim is now pend- - 

ore Congress. 

1 17 Anton Leroux grant in New Mexico, surveyed for 126,024.50 acres and the 

d reserved, has been examined by this office and the survey found to be ex- 
222 a SETE T 000 acres, 
The B. M. Montaya grant in New Mexico, limited to 48,000 acres under the col- 
— ase n laws, is surveyed for 151,056.97 acresand the land reserved. Claim be- 
jore 


The ‘Sedillo. grant in New Mexico, of the same character and limitation, is 
surveyed eee eee land reserved. Claim before Congress. 
de San Lorenzo grant in New Mexico, same limitation, is sur- 
for ean and the land reserved. Claim before Congress, 
e Estancia cia grant in New Mexico (Nolan No. 3), also restricted 
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colonization act to 48,000 acres, is surveyed for 415,036.56 acres and the land re- 
served, Claim before Congress, 

In 1768 Ignacio Chaves and others (New Mexico) petitioned for a tract" which 
will have on each side one league and a half, more or less.” This would make 


a tract of 2} superficial 1 es, or a little less than 10,000 English acres. The 
claim has been surveyed for 243,036.43 acres and the land reserved. Pending 
before Congress, 

The foregoing and other cases cited are mentioned as examples merely ex- 
hibiting the general situation. 

There is no data upon which to estimate the number of claims that may yet 
be presented. 


A gigantic scheme forstealing several million acres of land in Arizona 
is thus exposed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office: 


The inhabitants of Southern Central Arizona have for the past two or three 
years been threatened by the assertion of the existence of an enormous grant 
alleged to have been made in 1758 to one Peralta, embracing a region of country 
49 by 150 miles in extent, or a larger area than the combined States of Connect- 
jcut and Rhode Island, the location of which was laid in the most populous and 
valuable portion of the Territory. An ex ve correspondence touching this 
aiteges grant was entered into wig Ba de prenent incumbency of this of- 
fice between the Governments of the United States, Mexico, and Spain, resulting 
in the following letter addressed by me to the survey eral; 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
á 7 Washington, D. C., May 2, 1885. 
Sim: Iam in receipt by referenco from the honorable Secretary of the Inte- 

rior of your letter of March 27, 1885, stating that certain papers have been filed in 
your office in the matter of an all grant to one Peralta, claimed to embrace 
a region of country 49 1 5 miles in r y rroma 4,000,000 acres of land, 
ieee of the * of REEI ter dee = 8 and Silver King, 

og ool e coun! copa, an 8 rtion 
2 e hi — 8 cep the 5 Indian reservation, an that said 

gran urports to carry all minera! 
Fea transmit a of papers filed, the most material of which purport as fol- 
ws: 

8 Decree of Ferdinand VI (King of be ean recommend mt. 

Copies of the report of the royal tribunal of the Inquisition of the grant 
to Peralta by the viceroy in 1758, and of the statement of lta as to location 


of pen 
Petition of Peralta to King Carlos III, praying confirmation of the grant. 
Hi Order of King Carlos ILI confirming grant. 

‘ou state that although from one and one-half year’s study you are familiar 
with every detail of this alleged grant, you are not in possession of corroborative 
proofs or evidence thereof. 

Thorough search has been made under the direction of the Government of 
the Republic of Mexico, at the instance of this Government, and no record of 
this grant, nor of any of the various and minute proceedings 8 by the 
laws of Spain and the Indies. connected with the making of grants, has 


You are further advised that this Department has received from the Depart- 
ment of State official information communicated by the Spanish Government 
through the American ion at Madrid that a careful search has been made 
by the director of the ives, and that the “so-called ‘ Peralta Grant’ does not 
my bedi T Spal ade with great sol ity of fi d rd. 

e grants o n were made wit solemnity of form and record. 
It is impossible that a grant should have been "recommended ” by one sover- 
eign, reported by the most august tribunal of the nation, and confirmed by the 
kingly deed of another sovereign and no record of these high and important 
acts of state appear in the archives of the Spanish Government. 

ee that no such record exists is sufficient evidence that no such grant 
was e. 

The essential foundation of a recognizable claim under the laws of Spain and 
the treaties and laws of the United States does not appear in this case, It is my 
opinion that the futile work in which you have been engaged fora yearanda 
half in the direction of investigating an all claim which, from your own 
statement of its uncorroborated character, not been placed before you in a 
condition to be entitled to consideration, should forthwith be discontinued. The 
only effect of F pps action and proceedings has been to needlessly alarm citizens 
in lawful an ul on of homes and rty upon the soil, to 
threaten with urity private titles in towns and cities, to imperil valuable 
mei interests, and to intimidate scttlements upon public lands, 


respectful! 
72 0 5 WM. A. J. SPARKS, Commissioner, 
NOYAL A. JOHNSON, = 
Surveyor-General, , Ariz. 


I presume, Mr. Speaker, we shall hear no more of this Peralta claim, 
at least while Commissioner Sparks is in office. I could, if time would 
permit, refer to very many more of these fraudulent claims. Many of 
them have received the sanction of Congress or the Interior Depart- 
ment under former administrations. It is high time that Congress was 
adopting some measure of relief. The pending bill will secure a judi- 
cial investigation of the facts involved in all alleged land grants in the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona and in the State of Colorado. 
Irely upon the President to appoint three able and incorruptible judges 
to constitute this commission. They will have a responsible and im- 
portant duty to perform. They should be learned in the law and of 
adamantine integrity. The land-grabbers will use all their efforts to 
deceive, to defraud, and mislead. It will require time, | gps and 
great labor to thoroughly consider and determine all the questions 
which will be raised. 

The growth and prosperity of New Mexico are now greatly retarded 
on account of the uncertainty of land titles and the conflicting claims 
arising under pretended grants from the Republic of Mexico and from 
Spain. The commission provided in this bill can alone hear and deter- 
mine all these questions, and finally quiet all titles. When the titles are 
quieted, permanent improvements will be made and business prosperity 
will 8 follow. We owe it to the people of those Territories to 
pass this billatonce. Itisa measure of relief too long delayed already. 

The labors to be performed by the commission are such that the De- 
partments and Congress can not perform them and do justice to all con- 
cerned. A careful investigation in the vicinity of the grants will often 
be required in order to determine the real boundaries of grants as orig- 
inally intended. 

The courts now organized in the Territories have now more business 


than they can transact. We can not t them to properly consider 
the immense amount of business which Will devolve upon this commis- 
sion. It will require four or five years of constant labor on the part 
of the commission to pass upon all the claims that will be presented, 

Delay in finally ER the questions involved is delay in advancing 
the material prosperity of the peopleinterested. In many places busi- 
ness is at a standstill, enterprises are suspended, and general apathy 
prevails, owing to the fact that the titles are in dispute. This bill fur- 
nishes the most speedy and satisfactory means yet devised for an honest 
judicial determination of every doubtful question and finally quieting 
all disputed titles. I have no doubt President Cleveland will appoint 
an honest and able commission. If I had any doubts on this question 
I would hesitate about conferring this power upon him. He has proven 
oe every other trust, and I shall rely upon him to properly exe- 
cute this, 

I hope the bill will pass, and I assure the committec that its bene- 
ficial results will far exceed the cost of its execution. 

Pending the remarks of Mr. SPRINGER his time expired and the fol- 
lowing proceedings were had: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lask leave of the committee to print the remain- 
der of my remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection and it isso ordered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HALSELL 
also desires the same privilege. And I ask unanimous consent that 
ene who desire to do so may print remarks in the RECORD on 
t 5 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 
accordingly. 


Oleomargarinc. 
SPEECH 


HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 3, 1886, 


^ 1 . R. 8828) defining butter, also imposi 
* eee sale, 83 and pi mia AnS cA pissin brii 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The persistent opposition to this bill by the minor- 
ity of the committee has tly astonished me. Having carefully 
examined the provisions of the bill I am in favor of it. The various 
objections that are offered appear to me to be susceptible of an answer. 
The objection that has been so often urged here that this is the use of 
the taxing power for the unjust destruction of one industry for the ben- 
efit of another has no force whatever with me, for the reason that the 
articles and substances of which oleomargarine is composed, as shown 
by the report of the Committee on Agriculture, are of a poisonous and 
deleterious character, and, when so made, is such an exact imitation of 
butter as not to be distinguished therefrom by taste or in any ordinary 
way, and that by this means a great fraud is imposed upon the people, a 
fraud which scatters disease anddeath. Thisis the same kind of indus- 
try as is the manufacture of bombs and explosives for the anarchists, or 
as would be the building of piratical ships to prey upon the commerce 
of the high seas. If it can be lawfully done by Congress, this fraud, 
this deceit, should be controlled. This brings me to consider the con- 
stitutional objection which is so persistently made. It is not pretended 
that Congress has not the power to impose a tax upon oleomargarine 
the same as it has the power to impose a tax upon whisky and tobacco, 
but the argument is that we do not need the revenue to be derived 
from the tax, and that the taxing power is used not for raising money 
to support the Government, but for the suppression of the manufact- 
ure of oleomargarine. I answer that no gentleman has the right to as- 
sume that this is the position of those who vote for this bill. 

There is t necessity for the revenue which will be realized by the 
passage of this law. The present revenues of the Government are in- 
sufficient to meet the wants of the nation if the appropriations are made 
that should be for the pensioning of our soldiers, the building up of our 
Navy, the erection of proper coast defenses, together with the ordinary 
and ever-increasing expenses of the Government. This act is constitu- 
tional upon its face, and I deny the right of those who oppose this bill 
to say that those who support it are not seeking to obtain a revenuein 
the manner provided by the Constitution. This disposes of that objec- 
tion, as I do not believe any one will deny the right of Congress to in 
good faith put a tax upon this article. When gentlemen abandon the 
constitutional Les, Soar! they appeal to us in behalf of the poor man, 
saying that he be injured and oppressed by being deprived of cheap 


butter. The argument is in my judgment an insult—yes, the greatest in- 
sult that could be offered to an American citizen. Is it to be believed 
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that any man would purchase an article of food for his family know- 
ing that it contains the germs of disease and death? If this be so, 


why do these manufacturers of oleomargarine make it so that it is in- 


tentionally and fraudulently sold as real butter? There is nothing 
whatever that is used as food that should not be as pure and as healthy 
for the poor man as for the rich man, and such an argument as that 
shall not deter me from voting for this bill. 

I can readily see that those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
the article taxed by this bill, and who are said to be making yearly 
untold millions, will be greatly injured if they are by law obliged to 
brand and mark this spurious butter in such a way as that no one shall 
be deceived thereby, and I can readily see that those who furnish vast 
quantities of cotton-seed oil to be used in the manufacture of oleomar- 

ine may be affected by the provisions of this bill, but, sir, in my 
judgment all this furnishes no reason for opposition to this measure. 
The farmers of this land should be protected against this fraud, and the 
consumers of butter should be protected against this fraud. By the 
terms and provisions of this bill the manufacturers of oleomargarine 
may go on uninterrupted by any of the provisions of this bill, without 
tax and without restraint, if they will drop the fraud and make an arti- 
cle that does not look like butter and that is not sold as butter; in 
other words, make an article that does not falsely pretend to be butter. 


I see no hardship in this, but on the other hand I see in the provisions | claim 


of this bill vast good; and as we have the constitutional power to levy 
this tax I am in favor of putting it high enough to insure the protec- 
tion of the people against this fraud and to insure the successful carry- 
ing out of the law, for no higher duty can devolve upon us than to pro- 
tect the people against a deception that has surreptitiously crawled into 
every household to taint the blood and corrupt and destroy the h 

of the people. 


Batter ys. Oleomargarine, 


The first farmer was the first man, and all historic nobility rests on possession 
and use of land.—Euxknsox. 


SPEECH 


HON. ISAAC S. STRUBLE, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, © 
Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the biil (II. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax on and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I am not now nor have I eversince becoming a 
member of Congress been ambitious to participate to any considerable 
extent in the current debates of this House; and at this time, when 
it is apparent that the friends of the pending measure desire to ob- 
tain a vote at the earliest possible moment—in which desire I heartily 
concur—I would content myself with simply voting as my judgment 
approves, were it not that this proposed legislation so vitally concerns 
the people of the entire State of lowa, a very considerable part of which 
State and people I have the honor to represent-upon this floor. But, 
sir, I am free to confess that Ican not remain quiet and not offer a word 
indicative of my solicitude for the interests of the people who have 
twice honored me with their suffrages. 

The importance of maintaining our agriculture in a healthy and pros- 
perous condition no one will for amoment question. If more than our 
own observation and experience were necessary to confirm this state- 
ment, a reference to history and the opinions of learned men who in 
generations past have written on the subject would abundantly supply 
requisite proof of the correctness of my statement. From the earliest 
times until the present all nations, ancient and modern, have given to 
agriculture the place of honor among the employments of men. The 
prosperity of agriculture was a matter of great solicitude to the ancients. 
Among the Egyptians, husbandmen were held in great esteem and laws 
passed for their encouragement and protection. 

The first care of the Persian princes was bestowed upon the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. The satraps whose provinces were best cultivated re- 
ceived the largest share of royal favor; and officers were appointed by 
the Crown to inspect and report Mae the agricultural industries. It is 
related by Xenophon that Cyrus the younger informed himself whether 
the private gardens of his subjects were well kept and yielded abun- 
dantly, and that he rewarded the industrious and skillful cultivator and 
punished the sloth of those who allowed their vineyards to be unpro- 
ductive. 8 

Gelon of Syracuse, who flourished in the fifth century before Christ, 
“animated the husbandmen by his presence and delighted in appear- 
ing sometimes at their head.” 
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His intention, says Plutarch, was to make the country rich and fruit- 
ful and to inure his subjects to toil, and by that means preserve them 
son a thousand disorders which inevitably follow a soft and indolent 

e. 

Rollins, in his excellent ancient history, declares: 

The culture of lands will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in all countries 
where this profitable calling is encouraged by m; of state policy. 

Xenophon represents agriculture as the employment of all others the 
most worthy of man, the most ancient, and the most suitable to his 
nature; as the most common nurse of all ages and conditions of life; 
as the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and a thousand sober 
delights and honest pleasures; as the mistress and school of sobriety, 
temperance, justice, religion, and, in a word, of all kinds of virtue 
both civil and military. 

One of the ablest of American statesmen—Alexander Hamilton—in 
his report on manufactures, submitted to the House of Representatives 
December 5, 1791, paid the following merited tribute to agriculture: 

It ought readily to be conceded that the cultivation of the earth, as —＋ 
mary and most certain source of national supply; as the immediate and chief 
source of subsistence to man; as the principal source of those materials which 
constitute the nutriment of other kinds of labor; as including a state most favor- 
able to the freedom and independence of the human mind—one, perhaps, most 
conducive to the multiplication of the human species—has intrinsically astrong 
to pre-eminence over every other kind of industry, 

Citations from other eminent authors and writers bearing similar tes- 
timony to the supreme importance of agriculture might be multiplied, 
but they would be superfluous both in this presence and that of our in- 
telligent constituency. Asin all ages, so at this time agriculture forms 
the basis of wealth and national power; and the member of Congress 
who gives but a hasty and impatient consideration to the subject—in 
whatsoever form it may be presented—fails, in my humble judgment, 
in the exercise of an intelligent and comprehensive statesmanship, 

GROWTI OF IOWA; AGRICULTURE TITE CAUSE. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been but forty years since the State of Iowa, 
with a population of only 81,000, became, by the determined action of 
her people and the consent of Congress, a member of the Federal Union. 

The great prairies stretching away westward from the Father of Wa- 
ters were but sparsely settled. There were no large cities within her 
territory in 1846; no railroads and no commerce compared with that 
which exists in Iowa to-day. _ z 

But what a marvelous change has taken place. Instead of 81,000 
people there are now nearly 2,000,000. Numerous large cities and 
thousands of thriving towns and villages dot the surface of the whole 
State. Excellently equipped and p us railroads run into or 
through every county. A glance at the latest map of the State discloses 
a vast system, a complete network of railroads fully accommodating 
the people and bearing their now immense commerce to the markets of 
the world, and I venture the assertion without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that no more intelligent, happy, and prosperous people can 
be found in any State of the Union. ‘ 

What has made Iowa the proud and prosperous State she is to-day? 
What occupation have her people followed during these years since her 
admission to the sisterhood of States? 

Generally speaking, every occupation known to Western civilization, 
but in a particular sense agriculture—raising wheat, oats, corn, barley, 
potatoes, hogs, cattle, and horses; making butter, gathering and sell- 
ing eggs, fattening their hogs and cattle—this employment, in which 
nearly onc-half of her people are engaged, or directly dependent upon, 
has been the main cause of the growth and development of the State, 

Mr. Chairman, although but fourteen years a resident of Northwest 
Iowa, I can say that I have myself witnessed throughout nearly one- 
fifth of the total area of the State that wonderful transformation which 
has converted vast stretches of uninhabited prairie into the homes of 
two hundred thousand American citizens. 

The cause of it all, as I have indicated, is nothing new in the his- 
tory of the world; but it is the same old story, no romance about it, 
but the plain and simple narrative of tho success and value of agricult- 
ure, the purest, most independent, and health-giving employment in 
the world, the foundation of our nation’s greatness and the pledge of 
its perpetuity. And right here let me say that during the last few 
years, and especially prior to the considerable manufacture of oleomar- 
garine and butterine, hundreds of creameries were built and operated 
until, as is the case with not a few, competition with the false and un- 
natural imitations of butter has compelled them to close. 

Those still in operation must soon, unless relief is speedily afforded, 
either close up entirely or conduct their business at a loss. This 
means surrender to the power of a vile compound, the production of 
which is carried on by city capitalists who have never sustained any 
ate relation to agriculture than that of speculators upon its generous 

ounty. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DAIRY INTERESTS OF IOWA. 

To convey an impression of the importance of the dairy interests in 
Towa, let me say that in 1880, according to the census, there were in 
that State 854,187 head of milch cows, since which time the number 
has increased to 992,313; the production of milk in 1880 was 15,965,612 
gallons; of butter, 55,481,958 pounds, and of cheese 1,075,988 pounds. 
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At fair prices and at the above rate of production these two articles 

tter and cheese) would realize to the people of that State nearly 

12,000,000, with an increase annually in proportion to the increase of 
milch cows. 

The manufacture of oleomargarine and butterine has not only threat- 
ened to the butter and dairy interests of that and all Western 
States, but it has already resulted in serious loss; and it is now perfectly 
apparent that, unless this or some other remedial measure is speedily 
passed by irreparable damage will certainly be entailed upon 
interests which, in my judgment, deserve the special care of State and 
National Legislatures. 

Mr. Chairman, the centuries bear testimony to the supreme impor- 
tance of agriculture. No nation can prosper without it. No employ- 
ment can safely be exalted above it. The country not ing the 
necessary area adapted to successful cultivation of the soil must devote 
itself ially to such pursuits of commerce as will enable it to com- 
mand food products at a minimum. England presents the most con- 
spicuous illustration of this fact in the curtailed agricultural possibil- 
ities existing within the moderate limits of her home territory; and 
therefore, well knowing that extended agriculture at home, with her 
limited country and deplorable land system, was impossible, her states- 
men were compelled to adopt a policy whereby the want could be sup- 
plied. 

SONTNAST IN THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATIONS OF ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


We know that England has for centuries, and up to a comparatively 
vecent date, persistently and effectually maintained the protective prin- 
ciple, until her manufacturing industries have become so prosperous 
that no nation can compete with her. Having thus attained commer- 
cial s cy, she has strengthened her position by the policy of sub- 
sidizing her ships, having expended for that purpose in the last forty 
years $200,000,000; so that she is now able, notwithstanding her local 
territorial disadvantage, to preserve the enviable position she has long 
maintained among the nations of the world. 

Our situation as an American nation is entirely different from that 
of England. We have a vast area of territory, and, with the exception 
of Alaska, included within an unbroken territorial unit. This immense 
area is so diversified thata large part of it is admirably adapted to suc- 
cessful cultivation and stock-raising, while the inexhaustible mineral 
resources and almost innumerable rivers and streams afford unsurpassed 
advantages for mining and manufacturing; and, with our facilities for 
cheap transportation by rail and water, we possess all the conditions 
necessary to the successful and permanent employments of civilization. 

If it be true that during past ages agriculture has had the first place 
among all industries; if it is fundamental in the true system of political 
economy; if no nation can be great and enjoy continued prosperity 
without either having within her borders adequate arable lands to sus- 
tain her population, or being able to command their products at low 
prices, the conclusion is irresistible that, among the many employ- 
ments in which our large and increasing population is engaged, none 
more deserves and demands the encouragement and assistance of legis- 
lation than the employment of the agriculturist. 

For such reasons as I have already suggested, and others that might 
be enumerated, I do not see how any member of this body can refuse 
his support to the measure before us. 2 

But, sir, we are with a solemn duty toward the bill on ac- 
count of another and, I think, weighty consideration, which should 
not be overlooked. 2 y 

From an carly day in our national life it has been our unbroken 
policy to encourage settlement upon the public lands; and by the 
adoption of liberal land laws we have induced not only native but 
large numbers of foreign-born citizens to enter upon, improve, and cul- 
tivate the soil. 

As the years have passed, realizing the sure and rapid growth in our 
manufactures and the extension and expansion of our internal com- 
merce, those controlling national legislation have had a wise appre- 
ciation of the value of rural pursuits; and so, by the pre-emption law 
enacted by a Democratic Congress and the homestead and timber-cult- 
ure acts passed when the Republican party was in power, a mar- 
velous increase of farm and stock lands has been developed; and thus 
in the progress of that development manufactures, commerce, and agri- 
culture have been intimately associated and have sustained, as they 
must in all great countries, that relation of interdependence which so 
greatly contributes to public good. 

Now, as it appears to me with these facts in mind, it is not only un- 
wise upon purely economic grounds but it is unfair as a matter of hon- 
est dealing either to permit or encourage any encroachment upon the 
legitimate field of agriculture; and in fairness to our agricultural classes 
I think competition which involves imitation of any of their products 
should not be allowed, if it can be rightfully prevented. If imitation 


of butter by the use of elements alien to its natural production is per- 
mitted without restraint, it can not be predicted what next, in the line 
of imitation will follow, nor how soon other products will find them- 
selves confronted by a protected, patented semblance, the result of 
some new discovery, aided by enterprising capital; and, if these dam- 
aging aggressions upon the old and stable province of the farmer are 


permitted, it may not be long until he finds his occupationso seriously 
crippled that he can not do more thau eke out a existence in 
its pursuit; and so I say, let us hold fast that which is „ and 
protect our farmers in that domain of industry in which our land laws 
have incited and encouraged them to engage. 


GROWTH AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE IX THE UNITED STATES 
AS SHOWN BY THE LAST CENSUS, 

I trust it will not be trespassing too much upon the time and pa- 
tience of the House if I consider briefly the growth and magnitude of 
agriculture in this country and its relative 8 

Referring to the census of 1880 we find the following facts: 

Capital invested in manuſactures. . . . . ... . . 22, 790, 272, 606 
Value of manufactured product. we 


Production of gold and silver. 
Capital invested in railroads..... 


A 
Value of farms, including land, fences, and buildings 


essssssssese «ss 10,197,096, 776 
Value of farming implements and machinery in use on farms...... 406, 520, 055 


Value of live-stock on farms . . . . cee. arase 1,500,464, 609. 
Value of farm products for 1879. 4 soree 2, 402, 564 
14, 317, 484, 004 


Nearly a million dollars more than the combined capital invested in 
manufactures and railroads together with the combined product of 
manufactures and the mines. 

In 1880 the number of milch-cows in the United States was 12,443,- 
120; the number of gallons of milk produced was 530,129,755; the 
number of pounds of butter made was 777,250,287; the number of 
pounds of cheese made was 27,272,489. 

The rapid growth which the agricultural interests of the country 
have experienced is shown by the following statement: 

‘The number of acres in farms has increased from 293,560,614 in 1850 
to 536,081,835 in 1880. The assessed valuation has risen from $3,271,- 
575,426 in 1850 to $10, 197,096,776 in 1880. 

The value of farm implements in use (on farms) has risen from $151,- 
587,638 in 1850 to $406,520,055 in 1880. 

The product of Indian corn has risen from 592,071,104 bushels in 
1850 to 1,754,591,676 bushels in 1880; oats, from 146,584,179 bushels 
in 1850 to 407,858,999 bushels in 1880; wheat, from 100,485,944 bush- 
els in 1850 to 459,483,137 bushels in 1880; barley, from 5,167,015 
bushels in 1850 to 43,997,495 bushels in 1880. 

Mr. Chairman, comment upon these statistics is unnecessary. They 
sustain and confirm my strongest statements relative to the importance 
of the farm and its multiplied products. 


PAST IMMUNITY OF AGRICULTURE FROM THE ENCROACH MENTS OF OTHER PUR- 
SUITS. 

Our farming classes have well understood the relation which their 
pursuit has ever sustained to other industries and to the general welfare; 
they have understood that their productions occupied a position in the 
world’s commerce not subject to serious intrusion or encroachments by 
those engaged in other callings; and, until within a comparatively re- 
cent time, no device or ingenuity of man has been able, by the use of 
means in whole or in part foreign to legitimate agriculture, to invade 
the domain of the farmer and stock-raiser. His productions have had 
their well-defined place in the commerce of the world; they have been 
clearly identified, and their relation to the wants and necessities of those 
engaged in other vocations has been duly appreciated by all thoughtfal 
and intelligent people. 

The wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, hogs, horses, and cattle of the farmer 
and stock-raiser have constituted articles of consumption and use not 
susceptible of imitation, and statistics plainly show that butter has oc- 
capied a place as clearly defined as that of any of the numerous farm 
staples. And who that has ever lived upon the farm, or that has had 
intimate acquaintance with the productions of those engaged thereon 
and the processes of exchange constantly going on between farmers and 
tratles-people, can for a moment fail to appreciate the importance to 
every farmer of preserving the domatn so long by common consent as- 
signed to him? : 

I now wish to call the attention of members to the practice of the 
prudent, thrifty wile of the farmer in regard to the exchange of butter 
and eggs for the numerous articles needed in the conduct of her house- 
hold duties and the care and comfort of herfamily. Thousands of farm- 
ers are comparatively poor. The usual periods at which they realize on 
their heavier and more valuable products do not occur at frequent inter- 
vals, and in the mean time many small articles from grocers and mer- 
chants must be purehased. The necessary money is not always at hand. 
To obtain these little necessaries for the table, for the children, and for 
herself, the wife of the farmer devotes many hours of hard work to 
milking the cows, caring for and churning the milk, and working and 
perfecting the golden butter. 

At the end of the week, with her butter and eggs, she drives to the 
nearest village or city and there exchanges them for the commodities 
mhe could not otherwise obtain without money or the incurrence of 

ebt. 

This may seem a trifling referenve, a fact beneath the dignity of dis- 


— 
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cussion in a body like this; but, sir, the time has come when a blow is 
not only falling upon the more wealthy farmers and the men engaged 
in conducting creameries in various parts of the land, but upon every 
poor farmer, his wife and children; and I know by experience and ob- 


servation that, to permit the growth of such fraud and d as this 
oleomargarine business, is to permit serious injustice and continuing 
hardship to rest upon every one of the poorer farmers ‘and their fame 


ilies; and I, for one, am unwilling that this shall be accomplished if, 
acting within constitutional limitations, it can be prevented. For cen- 
turies the farmer has been secure in the enjoyment of his undisputed 
right to utilize the milk product of the cow as he might see proper. 

Until within a few years past he was as secure in his butter uct 
from unnatural imitation as in the meat product of his hogs cattle. 
But a new era has dawned. 


ORIGIN AND INCREASE OF BUTTER IMITATIONS: EXTENT TO WHICH THEY ARE 
SUPPLANTING OUR FOREIGN BUTTER MARKET. 


From one of the crowded countries of the Old World, and during a 
period of d g war, emanated a revelation by which certain ele- 
ments and chemicals entirely disconnected from and foreign to butter 
might by compounding be male to resemble the genuine article. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war a Frenchman by the name of H. Mége, 
having his attention called to the question of a substitute for butter, 
devoted himself to the consideration of certain chemical elements and 
fatty substances with a view to inventing a compound which should be 
manufactured and sold as such substitute. 

Success crowned his efforts and a patent was obtained in France; and 
in 1878 he was granted letters patent by the Government of the United 
States. The ingredients of his invention were enumerated as follows: 
Fats of all animals reduced by novel methods; oleomargarine mixed 
with milk, combined with bicarbonate of soda, and pepsin from pre- 
pared cows’ udders, coloring matter added, and churned.’’ Quite a re- 
spectable dish compared with later improvements.“ 

That discovery—the child of war, or, as was so aptly pat daring the 
debate by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Hor xs], “the war meas- 
ure of the inventive Frenchman’’—justified for — time 
rag seem. r with the numerous attachments“ supplemen: by 

the ingenious and irrepressible “Yankee” by way óf other ts, be- 
come asword in the handsof enterprising, unscrupulous capitalists with 
which to slaughter the innocent and unoffending. As a result of these 
discoveries, coupled with other causes, the vast farms and dairy inter- 
ests of this country are to-day trembling upon the verge of ruin. 

Sir, I am forever opposed to permitting any foreign war measure, 
however modified by men of inventive genius in our own land, to de- 
stroy any of the heretofore well-defined products of the farm. 

We are having, and are liable to have in the future, sufficient trouble 
with such foreign elements as the Mosts, Spieses, Fieldens, Schawbs, and 
others, such as are now engaged in fomenting incendiary and murderous 
sentiments among the people, without ee a Frenchman’s in- 
genuity, aided by selfish American schemers, dynamite’ the en- 
tire butter industry of the country. 

I insist it is quite time that legislative war be declared against this 
“alien enemy;“ and I am in favor, through the agency of this bill, of 
giving the French plan of butter-making such a blow as will at least 
discourage others than those now engaged in its manufacture from em- 
barking therein. 

A glance at the extent of the manufacture of butter imitations: Ex- 
act statistics as to the quantity manufactured seem unattainable. . The 
Committee on Agriculture, who reported this bill, after most careful 
investigation, estimate the annual output of all factories in this country 
at 200,000,000 pounds. This may be too large an estimate; say the 
quantity does not exceed 150,000,000 pounds; yet that is one-fifth the 
total production of butter in 1880. 

Let it be remembered that the purpose of the men who have engaged 
in this business is to imitate our old and reliable commodity, table 
butter; and, if necessary for their success, to utterly annihilate every 
creamery and dairy in the country. 

In truth, Mr. Chairman, the average money-making American in 
his mad rush for wealth is hardened to all tender sentiments; and 
this furious ambition, so prevalent among our people, is leading to 
wreck and ruin thousands of our men, who but for it would shine as 
examples of good citizenship. 

That those now engaged in manufacturing oleomargarine are accu- 
mulating fortunes rapidly there can be no doubt. If their product in 
alleged perfect imitation of butter, can be made, as has been shown, at 
6 to 7 cents per pound; and if sold at the price of good butter, as it is, 
two things become at once apparent: the large profit to the manufact- 
urer and his destructive power against the makers of good butter, 
which can not now be profitably produced ready for transit to market 
for less than 15 cents per pound. What a field for rapid accumulation 
of wealth, and what temptation to overcome any and every obstacle in 
order to attain it! 

Before leaving the subject of the quantity of oleomargarine manufact- 
ured I beg to call attention to some statistics bearing upon exporta- 
tions of butter, oleomargarine, &c., during the past ten years. The 
following table is interesting, as showing how oleomargarine is rapidly 


and effectually destroying the foreign trade of our farmers and those 

operating creameries: 

Table showing the value of butter, cheese, and oleomargarine exported from 
the United States from 1875 to 1885. 


[Compiled from the quarterly report Chief of Bureau of — Statistics for the 
three months ending September 30, 1885, page 204. 


Butter. | Cheese. | 3 
$1,506,996 | $13, 659, 603 
1,109,496 | 12,270, $70, 483 
4,424,616. | 12,700,627 595,335 
3,931,822 14. 103,529 203, 280 
5,421,205 | 12,579, 1,394, 068 
6,690,687 | 12,171,720} 2,599,025 
6,256,024 | 16,380,2 3,815,560 
2,864,570 | 14,058,975 | 3,015,892 
2,290,665 | 11,134,526 | 4,544,919 
3,750,771 | 11,663,713 | 4, 842, 302 
3,643,646 | 10,444,409) 4. 451, 632 
It will be seen from this table that in 1875 we exported $1,506,000 
worth of butter, and up to 1880 the exportation of that article in- 


ereased, the value of that year’s exportation being $6,690,000; but in 
1885 we exported rriok 000 worthof the same commodity. Cer- 


was in 1876, in which year 
the value of the aisaen was $70,000; 58 as will be seen from the table 
to which I have called attention, the exportation has increased from 
year to year until in 1885 it amounted to $4,450,000. The final result 
of such a decrease in the shipments of butter and the continued in- 
crease of the exportation of oleomargarine is apparent to the most 
casual observer. 


Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Was that $4,450,000 worth of exporta- 
tion shipped as oleomargarine or as butter? 

Mr.STRUBLE. No matter how shipped, the evident purpose of the 
sp gg tee EO DY ee 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. How then does it happen to be noted 
in the statistics as oleomargarine? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. STRUBLE. I the shipper was required to state the 
character of the goods shipped; but that does not in the least militate 
against my assertion that the shipments were intended to, and did, 
meet a demand for genuine butter. 

Mr. Chairman, the men engaged in manufacturing and vending oleo- 
margarine have not failed to present their side of this controversy, as 
members of the House well know. They have told us, through their 
circulars, of the F compound, made in 
part of offensive substances and poisonous chemicals. They have en- 
larged upon the capital and men engaged in its manufacture, the cheap - 
ness of the product, and hence the injustice to the poor of a policy that ' 
would deny them so cheap an article, at the same time well knowing that 
in all the markets the vendors of oleomargarine have offered the same, 
not by its own name but always, unless prohibited by the terms of strict 

statutes, as butter. They have urged consideration of the en- 

price of cattle and hogs for slaughter and use in that business. 

And in a late circular, of date May 10, 1886, purporting to be issued by 

the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, one of the points made is in the fol- 
lowing language: 

In this market . — fat cattle are worth at least $2 per head more than they 
would bring if the manufacture of these desirable articles of food were ib- 
ited or burdened with unjust taxation and the materials now used in th: 
ufacture were thus to be used in other channels. 

That the price of fat cattle and hogs is a little higher by reason of 
this manufacture I will not controvert; it should be so; but the thou- 
sands of men and women engaged in butter-making on the farm and in 
the dairy are not all nor nearly all in fattening cattle; and 
while they are interested in the price of fat cattle and hogs, they are 
also interested in thejr cows and the butter and cheese produced there- 
from, and they know that the slight benefits resulting by reason of any 
real or imaginary advance in fat hogs and cattle are many times over- 
balanced by the immense loss in the decline of the value of milch cows 
and butter; and, sir, when the enhanced price of fat cattle is urged as 
an argument in favor of continuing the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, it should be borne in mind that for years past men in 
no way connected with the farm—capitalists ing money made 
at other vocations, men of leisure anxious to further increase their gains, 
and in many instances not particular as to methods—have been swarm- 
ing the plains of Texas, the Indian Territory, Wyoming, Montana, and 
other States and Territories, with herds of cattle, in great measure sup- 
plying the home and foreign market, and to that extent encroaching 
upon the domain of the actual farmer. 

Sir, from a recent careful examination into facts connected with the 
Indian Territory, I estimate that within her borders can be found not 
less than five hundred thousand cattle, owned by men who have in- 
vested their money in that business for speculation. This number is 
but a small portion of the vast aggregate to be found scattered over the 
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great plains of the West. And when it is remembered that these cat- 
tle are raised at but a nominal cost, and that neither they nor the cap- 
ital invested in them are assessed for taxes, it will be seen that the cattle 
syndicates are on hand ready and anxious to receive any direct or indirect 
profits arising from the oleomargarine industry; and that they are the 
parties who are, in the main, benefited by this alleged increased value 
to fat cattle, by reason of the utilization of their fats in the manufact- 
ure of oleomargarine. 
DECLINE IN VALUATION OF MILCH COWS AND DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


Finally, upon the point of loss to the farmers by reason of the decline 
in the value of milch cows and dairy products in the State of Iowa 
alone, let me quote from the remarks on this bill made by my col- 
league [Mr. FREDERICK] on the 25th instant. I have no doubt of the 
correctness of his statements. He said: 


Towa has 2,613,063 head of cattle, of which 992,313 are cows, which have de- 
creased in valuation in the last two years $10 per head, amounting to $9,923,130, 


on account of the manufacture of oleomargarine and butterine. A tleman 
from Fort „Iowa, told me a few days ago that one year ago he bought 
cows for dairy at an average price of $36 per head; this year be again bo t 


for the same p at an average price of $26 per head, showing an actual de- 
crease of $10 per head. These are Leone | facts, and all on account of the fraud 
perpetrated by the manufacturers and dealers in the imitation of the dairy prod- 
uct. The dairy industry in the State, amounting to $13,797,327, has depreciabed 
at least 20 per cent., amounting to $2,759,465; this, together with the deprecia- 
tion in the price of cows, amounts to the fabulous sum of $12,682,595. 

In view of these and other startling facts it is high time the friends 
of farmers and of the entire agricultural interests of the country should 
awake to the needs of the hour. We can not and must notcontemplate 
an attack upon any lawful industry, even though it may come in direct 
competitition with the usual and natural products of the farm; but 
here is a case of fraud and deceit so administered as to threaten the 
overthrow of a long established and most honorable employment, and 
against this unnatural and deceitful occupation I have no hesitancy in 
declaring my hostility. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL FROM A PROTECTIVE STANDPOINT; APPEALS FROM 
EASTERN PROTECTIONISTS. 


In view of the imminent peril to our butter interests, I further de- 
clare that, even if the very tenable objection to the manufacture and 
consumption of oleomargarine on the ground of detriment to health did 
not obtain—as it does—I am in favorof this bill from the standpoint of 
a protectionist; and, while regret must be experienced that such an oc- 
casion has arisen, for one I am grateful that the policy of American leg- 
islation in the interests of the entire people of the country has estab- 
lished a principle which can now, in a time of serious need, be invoked 
for the alleviation if not absolute protection of our agricultural com- 
munities. 3 

Sir, ever since the protective principle wasestablished as the settled 
policy of this country, gentlemen advocating that policy have not failed 
to appeal to the representatives in Congress from agricultural States to 
assist them in maintaining that principle against that other and, as I 
think, suicidal policy of free trade. They have maintained that, by pro- 
tecting American labor and capital, not only the prosperity of manufact- 
uring localitiés would thereby be attained, but that of the whole coun- 
try as well; that, as a result of successful manufacture, large popula- 
tions dependent upon agriculture for food and clothing would be built 
up and maintained in a healthy condition of consumption; and that 
these populations would demand, and beable to pay for, all the varied 
products of the farm and garden; and thus there would be generally 
diffused throughout the land the blessings of a system calculated to 
promote in large measure the general good; and, by so doing, afford 
striking illustration of the wisdom of that wise constitutional provision 
giving Congress the power to legislate for the general welfare of all the 

l 


People. 

Readers of our legislative history well know how, to a very consid- 
erable extent, the representatives from agricultural sections of tho 
country have, through all these years, stood loyally by the protective 
policy, and that, too, when it was perfectly apparent that the immediate 
and direct benefits resulting from the policy accrued to the manufacturers, 
and the more remote and indirect, yet not less certain, to the farmers, 
and I firmly believe and assert in this presence as my earnest convic- 
tion that, if the protectionists of the East in this critical time with the 
farmers, stand loyally by the interests of the latter and accord to them 
the direct protection they now so much need—not from the avaricious 
foreigners only, but from the greedy, grasping, and insatiable money- 
makers within our own borders—they may bė assured that the law of 
reciprocity will not be forgotten by the representatives of those who 
now ask for assistance. 

The record of the discussion had upon this bill discloses that not all 
of the members from the protection States of the East are favorable to 
its passage; and, notwithstanding reference by my colleague [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON, of Iowa] has been made to the attitude of the eminent and 
venerable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], I desire to 
express my regret that such as the latter and his equally venerable 
and distinguished colleague [Mr. CURTIN ] are not able to see that this 
measure is in the interests of so large and important a number of the 

ple of the United States that they could well support it, without, 
g justly liable to the criticism either of voting to protect one meri- 


torious industry as against another or of supporting a measure calculated 
to add to the cost of food products. Gentlemen representing manufact- 
uring and laboring constituencies are perfectly justified in considering 
carefully and earnestly every measure bearing upon the question of 
cheap and wholesome foods. No one ought to interpose any objection 
to such & course, when the foods affected by proposed legislation are 
wholesome and not made and sold in fraud of an article of general use 
and when they have a well-known and clearly defined place in the es- 
tablished commerce of the world. 

Will it be contended at this period of our history that the laboring 
men in manufacturing and commercial centers can not afford to buy, to 
an extent reasonable and necessary to comfort, the legitimate products 
of the farm—that they can not afford to buy a wholesome quality of 
genuine butter, and hence should be permitted to buy any substitute 
which may be had at lower prices than the genuine article? If these 
queries be answered in the affirmative, what becomes of the claim of 
the protectionists who so vehemently maintain that their economic 
principle, thoroughly carried out, begets conditions of consumption 
upon which the farmer may safely rely for a reasonably profitable dis- 
position of his products. 

Is the much-vaunted protection, then, a failure? Can it not be re- 
lied upon to supply a healthy demand for the commodities of agricult- 
ure? Must we concede that articles of food, cheaper than those which 
are the natural output of the farm and constituting a fraud upon the 
honest uct, are necessary in order that laboring men may comfort- 
ably subsist? Mr. Chairman, I am not yet ready to give assent to such 
propositions. Rather let it be maintained that, if the manufacturers 
and capitalists will content themselves with adequate profits; if labor- 
ing men will devote themselves to toil with istency and faithful- 
ness, as they generally do; and if they are willing to exemplify 
prudence, sobriety, and economy, all of them may and will be able to 
command a comfortable livelihood; and commanding that, will have 
the means with which to buy from the farmer and merchant a portion 
of every good and wholesome thing essential to comfortable existence. 

Before passing from this reference to the position of the distinguished 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania just mentioned, Messrs. KELLEY and 
CURTIN, I take pleasure in calling attention to the candid and states- 
manlike words of Mr. Hiscock, of New York, Messrs. BAYNE and 
Scorrt, of Pennsylvania, and other Eastern protectionists, whose names 
are equally worthy of mention. 

As a representative of a district the great majority of whose people 
are directly and deeply concerned in butter and dairy interests, I thank 
all these gentlemen for their outspoken and able utterances, The farm- 
ers of Iowa will not soon forget their friends in this Congress, and itis 
a satisfaction to me to know that among those standing firmly and loy- 
ally by their interests is a considerable number of the ablest and most 
persistent advocates of protection. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 
I now desire to discuss, briefly, the constitutionality of the proposed 
legislation. Its constitutionality is clear upon at least three grounds: 
1. The taxing power of the Federal Government. 
2. The police power of that Government. 
3. Jurisdiction of Congress over interstate commerce. 
Hilliard on Taxation, section 85, says: 

The taxing power is an essential attribute of sovereignty, and can only be 
abridged by positive legal enactment clearly expressed, (State vs, Newark, 
2 Dutcher (N. J.), 519; Debolt vs. Ohio, 1 Ohio St., . 

The Supreme Court in McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 428, used 
this language: 

It is admitted that the power of taxing the people and their property is es- 
sential to the very existence of the Government and may be legitimately exer- 
cised „ * to the utmost extent to which the Government may choose to 
carry it. * è The people give to their Government a right of taxing them- 
selyes and their property; and as the exigencies of Government can not be 
limited, they prescribe no limits to the exercise of this right, resting confidently 
on the interest of the legislator, and on the influence of the constituents over 
their Representatives, to guard them against abuse, 

Desty, in his work on taxation, says: 


One purpose of taxation sometimes is to discou: a business, and perhaps to 
put it out of existence; and it is taxed without any idea of protection attending 
the burden. This has been avowedly the case in some Federal taxes (Veazie 
Bank vs. Fenno, 8 Wall., 533). The taxes have nevertheless been sustained, 


The case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, cited by Mr. Desty, was decided 
in 1869. An act of July 13, 1866, imposing a tax of 10 per cent. on all 
notes paid out by any State bank after August 1, 1866, and intended to 
act as a prohibition of such issuance, was held by the Supreme Court 
to be constitutional. 

The court made use of this language: 


The tax can not be held inyalid for being so exeessive as to indicate a purpose 
to destroy the franchise of the State banks. 


Justice Woodbury, delivering the opinion of the court in Pierce et 
al. vs. New Hampshire (5 Wheat., 608), said: 


But I go further on this point than some of the court,and wish to meet the 
case in front, and in its worst bearings. If,as in the view of some, these license 
laws were really in the nature of partial or entire prohibitions to sell certain 
articles, as being e to public health and morals, it does not seem to me 
that their conflict with the Constitution would by any means be clear. ‘Takin, 
for granted that the real design in passing them is the avowed one (prohibition, 
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beni would appear entirely defensible as a matter of right, though prohibiting 
es. 


Justice Story, in his work on the Constitution, book 1, pages 677, 678, 
says: : 

Nothing is more clear from the history of commercial nations than the fact 
that the taxing power is often, very often, apes for other purposes than revy- 
enue, It is often applied asa virtual prohibition; sometimes to banish a noxious 
article of consumption; sometimes as a suppression of particular employments. 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in McCulloch rs. Maryland, before men- 
tioned, says: 

That the power to tax involves the power to destroy isa proposition not to 
be denied, 

Alexander Hamilton, in his masterly essay upon manufactures, under 
the head ‘‘ Prohibition of rival articles, or duties equivalent to pro- 
hibition,” says: 

This is another and an efficacious means of encouraging national manufact- 
ures, Of duties equivalent to prohibitions there are examples in the laws of 
the United States, and there are other cases to which the principle may be ad- 
vantageously extended. 

Under the taxing power there is no limit as to the amount which may be 
charged. It often happens in certain avocations that the power to tax is used 
in aid of the police power, either by devoting the fund to the payment of tho 


police power, or by making the tax so high as to be in its nature prohibitory,— 
Duroch's Appeal, & Pa. St., 591. 


Having considered briefly the extent of the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment, I wish to speak of its police power. And before entering 
upon a discussion of the general police powers of government, I desire 
to refer to the argument made during this debate by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND]. 

Referring to Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, he attempted to 
show that the National Government has delegated all its police power 
to the several States. Ido not agree with the honorable gentleman, 
but claim that in matters of foreign or interstate commerce the Fed- 
eral Government can exercise full police powers. I quote also from 
the same distinguished author, at page 586: 


pia gy cep gens aero police regulations as well as the States, confining their 
òn 8 


opera to t ubjects over which it is given control by the Constitution. 
But, as the general police power can better be exe: under the supervision 
of the local authority, * * the lations which are made by Congress do 
not often exclude the establishment of others by the State. 

The olice power delegated to the States was only intended to apply 
to matters of mere local concern, as is indicated by the court in Pierce 
et al. vs. New Hampshire, before cited: 


The police power of the States was reserved to the States, but such police 
power extends to articles only which do not belong to foreign commerce or to 
commerce among the States. 

Can it be claimed, upon reasonable grounds, that the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine throughout the United States is simply a 
local interest, affecting only the several States individually? Certainly 
not. It is an industry affecting interstate commerce. If the bogus 
butter manufactured in Armour’s Chicago slaughter-pens were not sold 
outside of Illinois, and if none of the stuff were brought into the State 
from other States, its manufacture and sale within the limits of that 
State might properly be considered as wholly within the police juris- 
diction of Illinois, and not a matter over which Congress could legis- 
Tate. But the condition is contrary to fact. Oleomargarine is shipped 


from Chi to all parts of the country; and, for anything there is to 
hinder, is shipped from different sections to Chicago. 
Can the State of Illinois regulate this? Can she say to the honorable 


gentleman from Chicago [Mr. Dux HA], You must not ship this del- 
eterious hog grease to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEACH], 
lest you make him sick and thus the American Congress be deprived 
of the benefit of his timely objections? Can she say to the gentleman 
from Philadelphia [Mr. KELLEY], ‘‘ We will have nomoreof your broth- 
erly love sham butter?’’ The State of Illinois possesses no such au- 
thority. She could properly prohibit the manufacture within her 
borders of any article she saw fit to prohibit; but she could not prevent 
her markets from being flooded by the same articles manufactured in 
other States, except as I shall state further on. 

Mr. Story says, on page 227, volume 1, of his Constitutions: 

It is obvious that it (the power of taxation) is an incident of sovereignty and 


is coextensive with that to which it isan incident. All subjects over which the 


sovereign power of a State extends are objects oſ taxation; but those over w 


it does not extend are, upon the soundest pedig; exempt from taxation. 
The sovereignty of a State extends to everything which exists by its own author- 
ity or is introduced by its permission. 

Does the sale and exchange of oleomargarine or any other product, 
between the different States through the usual channels of interstate 
commerce, derive their authority from, or are they introduced by, the 
permission of the individual States? Let Mr. Story answer: 

Those powers are not given by the ple of a single State. They are given 
by the people of the United States to 8 whose laws, made 7951 pur- 
suance of the Constitution, are declared to be supreme. Consequently the 
people ofasingle State can not confer a sovereignty which will extend over them, 


Where then would be the remedy of Illinois against this obnoxious 
importation? Theregulation of commerce between the differentStates 
is expressly prohibited to the States by the Federal Constitution: 


No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be absolutely ns for executing its 


y necessary 
28 laws; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control 
of Congress. i 


This wise prohibition was designed to preventthe conflict of interests 
which would certainly arise between the different States were they al- 
lowed this latitude in legislative authority. And not only is this right 
denied to the State, it is expressly reserved to the Federal Government: 

The Congress shall haye power— ; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes, 

Here is the remedy for Illinois. Here is the police power which 
must be exercised in order to-make her own regulations of any effect 
against importation from other States. 

True, Illinois has the right to prohibit the importation of any articles 
declared by her laws to be deleterious to public health or against 
morals, because such articles, in that they are held by her to be dele- 
terious and pernicious, concern her most vitally, and are not considered 
within the purview of ‘‘commerce among the States,“ as contemplated 
in Pierce and others vs. New Hampshire, before cited. Under such cir- 
cumstances the police power of a State is, of course, able to prohibit the 
importation of oleomargarine; but the lack of uniformity which would 
exist between the different States, in their views of this product, would 
make the exercise of the police power of the General Government much 
more eflicacious than the exercise of that power on the partof theState. 

On the other hand, if the.product is viewed simply as a subject of 
interstate commerce and it is not declared by the State to be deleteri- 
PYA eee, of Illinois, in the illustration before used, has no remedy 

erself. 

This power of the Federal Government is constantly acknowledged; 
and, in a short time, will be acknowledged on this floor, in the discus- 
sions upon the interstate-commerce bill. Whenever this power has been 
appropriated by the States, the Supreme Court has, without exception, 
decided that such action was an unwarranted assumption of power re- 
siding exclusively in the Federal Government. The case of Gibbon 
ts. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1, is a leading one upon this point. 

Mr. Desty says again: 

The appropriate regulation of the use of property is not a “taking it,” within 
17 presi of the 3 (R. R. es, Richmond, co U. S., vie 0 = oa 
Bryson, 15 Ohio, 625; ‘Nightengale’s ease, 16), as the sale of inflamma- 


ture may prohibit 
Hawley, 


ulate the sale of — 5 commodit 
morals of the e (State vs. Gurney, 37 Me., 156). And a penalty pees 
for the sale of gerous articles is a constitutional exercise of the police power 
(State vs. Burgoyne, 7 La., 173). 

Justice McLean, in the license case of Thurlow vs. Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, says: 

The acknowledged police power of a State extends often to the destruction of 
property. A nuisance may be abated. Everything prejudicial to the health or 
morals of a city may be removed. 

Merchandise from a port when a contagious disease prevails, being liable to 
communicate the disease, may be excluded and, in extreme cases, it may be 
thrown into the sea. 

This comes in direct conflict with the lations of commerce, and yet no one 
doubts the power. It isa power essen to self-preservation and exists, neces- 
garily, in every o ized community. It is indeed the law of nature, and is 

by man in his individual capacity. 

Individuals, in the enjoyment of their own rights, must be careful not to in- 
jure the rights of others. These exceptions are always implied in commercial 
regulations, when the General Government is admitted to have the exclusive 


P Certainly whatever discriminations are made in taxation ought to be in the 
direction of making the heaviest burdens fall upon those things which are ob- 
noxious to the public interests. (Youngblood vs, Sexton, 32 Mich., 426.) 

Walker’s Science of Wealth adds this to Adam Smith’s four cardinal 
rules of taxation: 

V. The heaviest taxes should be im on those commodities the con- 
sumption of which is especially prejudi to the interests of the people. 

Thus we see that both the taxing and police powers of the Federal 
Government are broad enough to cover this proposed legislation, while 
asaregulation of interstate commerce it is within the national authority, 
being at the same time denied to and impossible of accomplishment by 
the States individually. 

It may be argued by the friends of oleomargarine that, if their indus- 
try can be thus taxed in order to protect the dairy interests, the sor- 
ghum interests of the Northwest can be taxed to protect the om 
of Louisiana. I can see no point to the comparison. As well might 
it be said that the maple sugar of Vermont and New Hampshire 
trenches upon the rights of the Louisiana industry as to hold that sor- 

hum in any way infringes upon the rightful domain of sugar made 
m the Louisianacane. Maple sugar and sorghum are notimitations 
of the Louisiana sirup. They are not compounded of a minimum 
amount of the latter article added for the sake of flavoring, and a max- 
imum amount of an apothecary’s stock, put together in some mysteri- 
ous way, to take the place of the genuine article in the markets, but 
not designed for nor capable of supplying the food qualities of the 
Southern cane. Maple sirup, sorghum, and sugar cane are independ- 
ent food products, neither infringing upon the others any more than 
wheat infringes upon corn. In their simplest manufactured state, 
without the addition of any foreign article or the skillful manipulations 
of the chemist, they are fundamentally, wholly, and independently 
articles of food withont addition, subtraction, or adulteration. 
How absurd, then, to compare either of these products with a com- 
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pounded article acknowledged to be mainly composed of ingredients 
which are not food products, or those of an inferior, deleterious, and 
nauscating kind—refuse and offal—which have served their purpose 
and been relegated, by the decent sense of mankind, to the dung-heap. 

Mr. Chairman, I have extended my remarks to a greater length than 
may have been necessary; but my apology, if any were due, would be 
the ee that I stand here as the representative of two hundred thou- 
sand people whose interests in all matters touching propositions of na- 
tional legislation I am, for a brief time, under my solemn oath of 
office to subserve. 


Oklahoma. 


What polftical development lies before the Indians of the Indian Territory it 
is impossible to foresee; but one thing is evident, the idea of maintatning perma- 

an imperium in imperiossuch as now exists, must, in some respects, be aban- 
‘The idea of Indian nationality is fast melting away, and the more in- 
telligent In are Ives awaking to that fact. In a word, the Indians 
in the Indian Territory must sooner or later break up their tribal relations, take 
their lands in severalty, and to all intents and pw become citizens of the 
United States, and be amenable to its laws, as w and 
distinguished een tn When that is done they will be p 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 3, 1886. 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
organization of the Territory 


The House bein 
debate on the bill (H. R. 7217) to provide for the 
of Oklahoma, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill now under consideration is indeed one of the 
most important measures that have been before this Congress, It is a 
measure that merits the most careful consideration at our hands. 
There are very serious questions involved, some of which have been 

by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Kriya] who has pre- 
ceded me, questions in reference to the obligations of the Government, 
not only with respect to treaties with the Indians but in relation to 
our whole Indian policy, questions not only the Indian pol- 
icy but concerning the interests of thousands of the people of this coun- 
who are still without homes and who are desirous of availing them- 

ves of the ad van of our liberal and beneficent land system. 

Sir, as I look at this Indian Territory and contemplate its present 
condition, I think the American people are to be 8 
there exists to-day but one such Territory to plague and the legis- 
lators of the present and reflect upon and measurably impeach the wis- 
dom and foresight of the statesmen of the past. 

I maintain, sir, that the present anomalous condition of this Terri- 
tory is a complete assurance that the statesmen of the earlier days enter- 
tained a very inadequate conception of the future growth of this country. 

It is evident that at the time the policy of settling Indians on terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi was first projected it was not thought pos- 
sible, and could hardly have been foreseen by even our wisest states- 
men, that the vast plains of the far-away West would ever become, as 
now, the permanent homes of millions of us and happy citi- 
zens of the Republic; that the barren plains of the great American 
desert would become the garden of the New World. Nevertheless, 
T can not refrain from exp’ my astonishment that the able legis- 
lators, who not only laid the foundations of our present Indian policy 
but assisted in carrying the same into effect, should have so legislated 
in relation to any of the aboriginees of this country that the time would 
ever come, when in the very heartof the Republic there would be found 
an empire capable of ing millions of people yet reserved for the 
exclusive occupancy of outlaws, cowboys, cattle, and about fifty thou- 
sand Indians. 


And, sir, I am still more astonished that our past legislators should 
have allowed a system to grow up under which this remnant of In- 
dians can claim, as they do most persistently, exclusive ownership to 
such a vast domain; and not only this, but these Indians confront the 
American Congress and people with the assumption that henceforth 
and forever they are to constitute a body of people wholly independent 
of all pores and control of the great Government which, over every 
other foot of soil within its territorial boundaries, is supreme; and they 
assert, that, by virtue of most solemn treaty stipulations, this Govern- 
ment—not only as to such lands as they have never ceded back to the 
United States but as to every foot included within the limits of the 
Indian Territory—can never ude either themselves or any of these 
lands within the juristiction of any State or Territory. 
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The Government, influenced by the urgent requests of the Indians, 
no doubt firmly believed that by securing their removal to a country 
more adapted to their wants and tastes, and not liable (as was then 
thought) to the encroachments of civilization, the unhappy conflicts be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, which had disturbed the peace of the 
States, would never be repeated; but it does seem that the importance 
of asserting and maintaining the supremacy of the Federal authority, 
both political and judical, over every foot of our national domain should 
have been uppermost in the minds of those who were shaping the des- 
tinies of this nation. 

But time will not permit of an extended reference to the history of 
our Indian policy. 

What is the situation with which the majority of the House Com- 
mittee on Territories recommend that Congress shall deal? 

This bill presents for our consideration the question whether a serious 
and persistent attempt, by amicable arrangement, shall be made to 
secure for the use of any and all citizens of the land who may be desir- 
ous of seeking homes so much of the present Indian Territory as lies 
west of that on now in actual occupancy by the ‘‘five civilized 
tribes,” being hadand provision being made for the smaller tribes 
now occupying the Territory by virtue of executive orders. 

I beg leave to incorporate the bill, at this point, in my remarks: 

Be it enacted, £c., That all that part of the United States included within the 
following limits, except such rons thereof as are hereinafter y ex- 


empted 
of 


vided, That noth- 


or 
to impair any patent to lands now ae to the Indians in A 


d Territory 
under the laws and treaties of the United States, or to include any territory oc- 


ify their 
f Oklahoma, t for judicial ided herein, to atest the 
ol except for ju as v. erein, or 0 
authority of the Government of the United states to make any in bong or 
enact any law respecting such Indians, their lands, n other rights, 
which it would haye been competent to make or enact if act had never 


Sd. 2. That there shall be a vernor, secretary, Legislative Assembly, su- 
preme court, attorney, and for said Territory, who shall be apporsied 
and selected urider the 1, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, re 


Assembly and Del 
until the President That no person shall be enti- 
tled to vote at the first election, or to be elected lo any office, who has not been 
a bona fide resident of said 5 mej aaye previous to said election: 
her, That the council in said tory shall consist of thirteen 
and the house of representatives shall consist of twenty-six mem- 
bers, which may be increased to thirty-nine. 
3. Thai Constitution and all laws of the United States which are not 


vernments of any of the In- 


dian tribes which may now be provided for by the laws and treaties of the United 


States, or which may exist in coriformi : And farie; That 
the su e court of the Territory shall Hx the times and within the lim- 
its of area occupied by the five civilized tril at w courts shall be held; 
and the jurisdiction of the cou! eld therein si embrace all causes of action, 
Sean, pty OORS AROE nS TA bres igre lings a izable inthe 
United States courts of the western district of Arkansas, in the district of Kan- 
— 5 the northern district of Texas; and all laws heretofore granting 
jurisdiction to said United States courts within the Indian Territory are hereby 

final disposition 


repealed; but cases now ding shall be prosecuted to their 

there rr 
Sxo, 4. That the section of hag act f lying 
9 Naseby declared to be a part 


an 

of In * signify 
in legal manner, to the pronnan rpd 
ng the 


as p) jed herein, the unoccup’ ceded to the United States by said 
tribes under es of June 14, 1865, and A shall opened to 
settlement, exceptthe thirty-sixth sections, w. shall be reserved 


for school Lard Pope and shall be disposed of to actual settler< only, in quantities 


acre. All persons 
and who are citizensof the United States, or who have declared their intentions 


tional sum. 1 e upon by said commission to be paid said tribes for said lands, 
as provided 
Treasury. 


to the ttre of this section, in 
for in this act,and the President has issu 
lands west of of longi- 


ed portion of 
ceded to the nited States by the said tribe of Indians by t 0 
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and shall be disposed of to actual settlers only, in ities not to exceed 160 
acres, in square form, to each settler, at the price of peracre. All persons 
who are heads of families or over twenty-one years of age. and who are citi- 
zens of the United States, or who have declared their intention to become 
such,shall be entitled to me actual settlers on said lands. An accurate 
account shall be kept by the Secretary of the Interior of the money received 
as proceeds of sale of said lands,and said money shall be placed to the credit 
of the Cherokee Indian tribe on the books of the Treasury, after deducting the 
cost of sale by the United States, and the amount heretofore pi i and 
paid to the Cherokee tribe as part compensation for said unoceupied lands: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize any 
ter upon or occupy any of the lands mentioned in thisor the 1 n, 
for the purpose of settlement or erwise, until after the Indian tri men- 
tioned and the commissioners herein authorized have concluded an agreement 
to that effect as provided herein, and laid the same before the President of the 
United States, pe vhe is thereupon authorized to issue his proclamation declaring 
such relinquished Jands open to settlement, and fixing the time from and after 
which such lands may be taken. Any person who may enter upon any of 
such lands contrary to the provisions of this act. and prior to the time 
the President's proclamation, shall not be permitted to make any entry Ab 5 
such lands or lay any claim thereto; and satisfactory proof shall be requi by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the effect that this provision has 
not been violated by the claimant to any of such lands, Any person violatin, 
section shall hereafter be ineligible to take any homest 
Terri of Oklahoma. 


to en- 


provisions of this act before issuing a pea to the claimant; and if it shall 
that said claim was not taken in hall refuse 


and 1 settling on said lands under the 
requ to maintain a continuous personal residence of five years before ob- 
taining title thereto, bly to the provisions of the homestead laws; but 
payments for said lands may be made in installments, under such rules and 
3 as may be p bed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

ec. 8. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
point a commission to be com of five persons, whose duty it shall be to 
enter into negotiations with the several Indian tribes within the limits of Okla- 
homa Territory, for the purpose rad grips" the assignment of lands in sever- 
alty and the purchase by the United States of the mcs eee and unoceupied 
lands. The powers and duties of said commission shall, under the direction of 
the President, extend to all matters relating to the settlement of the Indians on 
other lands or reservations than those now occupied by them, and to their edu- 
cation, civilization, and citizenship. The commission is authorized to enter 
into such agreements with the Indian tribes as it may deem necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of this act, and to submit the same, through the Presi- 
dent, for the action of Congress, Thecompensation of the members of said com- 
mission shall be at the rate of $3,000 per annum, and not more than three of 
whom shall be members of one political party. They shall also be allowed, in 
addition thereto, their actual necessary traveling expenses, statio ve 
postage, They shall have power to appoint a secretary, who shall ve an 
annual compensation of $1,800, and such allowances for traveling expenses as 
he may 9 incur. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, for himself or any company, 
association, or corporation, to directly or indirectly procure any persons to set- 
tle upon any lands opened to settlement by this act, with a view to their after- 
ward acquiring title to said lands from said occupants; and the parties to such 
fraudalent ent shall severally be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 

un „ upon indictment, by imprisonment not exceeding twelve months, or 
fine not exceeding $1,000, or by h such fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sud. 10. That all leases of lands oceans to the United States or held in com- 
mon by any of the Indian tribes within the Territory of Oklahoma, as organized 


id lands. 

Sec. II. That the act of Congress approved July 27, which in: rated 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, and the ‘Sao ee eee 
July 25, 1866, granting lands to the State of Kansas to aid in the construction of 
the Kansas and Neosho Valley Railroad and its extension to Red River, and an 
act of Congress granting lands to the State of Kansas to aid in the construction 
of the Southern ch of the Union Pacific Railway, and a telegraph, from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to Fort Smith, Ark., a ved July 26, 1866, or any other acts of 
Con WO AAE én they relate to lands granted is anid Indian Twcsttery and the 
Public Land strip, except for the right of way and necessary stations, as now 
pones for by law, are hereby repealed; and any or all right to said lands is 

ereby forfeited to the United States; and no railroad company now organ- 
ized, or hereafter to be oi ized, shall ever acquire any lands to aid in the 
construction of its road, or in consequence of any railroad already constructed, 
either from the United States, or from any Indian tribe, or from any Territorial 
government or State Legislature within the limits of said Indian Territory. 


The following amendments were recommended by the committee: 


In section 11, line 14, after the word “stations,” insert "as far as said roads 
may now be ye gn oy 4 

At the end of the bill add the following amendment: . 

“BSEC, 12. That neither the Legislative Assembly of said Territory nor any 
county, township, town, or city therein shall have power to create or contract 
any indebtedness for any work of public improvement, or in aid ef any railroad 
constructed or to be constructed, nor to subseribe for or purchase any shares of 
stock in any railroad company or corporation.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY AND PUBLIC-LAND STRIP. 


Here, in the very center of the Republic, surrounded on all sides by 
a teeming and prosperous civilization, lies a territory which, including 
the Public Land strip, is than any State east of the eastern line 
of that territory, except the single State of Minnesota; a vast and beau- 
tiful tract of prairie and timber country, well watered by ereeks and 
rivers, with a climate unsurpassed, a soil possessed of all the qualities 


ed in 


for successful agriculture and stock-raising; with inexhaustible beds of 
coal, salt, and other minerals; with abundant water-power and navi- 
gable rivers bordering and running into the Territory—in short, a land 
possessing all the elements for a great and prosperous commonwealth. 

Sir, one of the peculiarities attending the opposition to this bill is the 
persistency with which those who favor the indefinite continuance of 
the present state of barbarism in the Indian Territory attempt to con- 
vince this body that that country is a sandy, worthless expanse, hardly 
capable of sustaining its present scanty population of Indians, cattle- 
men, and outlaws. 

Travelers are daily passing through that country, and their reports 
only confirm what is known throughout the West—that the Indian Ter- 
ritory is the garden of the western part of the Mississippi Valley. 

Hon. J. D. C. Atkins, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, has spentsev. 
eral weeks in that Territory, going all through it and making a care- 
ful investigation of its resources, and his statements upon the subject 
confirm in every particular the general opinion of the wonderful pro- 
ductiveness and natural wealth of that region. Here is the testimony 
which he gives upon page 9 of his report for 1885: 

The Indian Territory has an area of about 64,222 square miles, or about 41,- 
102,240 acres. It is situated between the Arkansas (Red) River and the thirty- 
seventh degree of north latitude, and nearly in the center of the United States 
east and west. Its climate is delightful and its resources almost unbounded, 
While there are some poor ds within its limits, yet taken as a whole it is 
hardly excelled in its natural resources by any other portion of the United States 
of the same extent, Its soil is adapted to the raising of all the cereals, and cot- 
ton is cultivated with pret in some portions of the Territory, and its grazing 
resources and adaptab syed raising stock are unexcelled. It hasan abundance 
of water, with timber in different portions in limited quantities, while an abun- 
dance of coal of good quality is found. 


The resources of the Public Land strip, or No Man’s Land, as it is 
frequently called, and which our opponents are disposed to hold up to 
ridicule as an insignificant, sandy cactus patch, is thus described by a 
reliable party in the Chicago Inter Ocean: 

I have been all over Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, much of Illinois and 
Kansas, and in deference to truth must say I have never seen so fine aud com- 
pact a body of farm land as in No Man's Land. It is covered with bufa@io 
grasa of the very best quality. There is little or no sand excepting along the 

luffs of the Beaver or North Canadian River, and these are confined to tho 
eastern t. There is also some sand along the river bottom adjoining the 
Indian Territory. Farther up the bottoms are as fine lands as can be found, 
and are from 1 to 3 miles wide. There is not a ticle of saline eMorescence 
on any of the high-lands, but in the bottoms of the castern part there is some, 
but not more than is found on many streams in Kansas, Two-thirds of the 
bottom lands are of the best e. There are very few cacti and yuecas to 
be found in the country—less n in Southern Kansas, The country is being 
rapidly taken, and will all be settled upon in thenearfuture, Cattle-men, who 
have occupied this magnificent domain for years, now d false reports in 
regard to it to oer reece out, but it will all be taken within ayear. Several 
towns have been laid out in it, 


TOTAL AREA OF INDIAN TERRITORY AND PUBIO-LAND STRIP. 


There are embraced within the limits of the Indian Territory and the 
Public Land strip 44,774,920 acres, This would afford 160 acres each 
to 279,843 families. Allowing four persons to a family, we find that the 
Indian Territory would support a purely agricultural population of 
1,119,372; butso far we have made no calculations upon the town pop- 
ulation, which would doubtless nearly double that of the rural dis- 
tricts. 

The census of 1880 shows that in the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Texas about 60 per cent. of the population were en- 
raged in agriculture, and it is probable that Oklahoma would have about 
the same proportion. Therefore two million five hundred thousand is 
a moderate estimate of the number of people which the Indian Terri- 
tory is capable of supporting, basing our calculation upon the density 
of population in other States of the West. 

AREA OF LANDS WEST OF FIVE CIVILIZED TRIDES. 

I wish now to call attention briefly and somewhat in detail to that 
part of the Territory west of the five civilized tribes, that portion which 
can, under the provisions of this bill, be made available to the occu- 
pancy of white people. 

First. Let me refer to Oklahoma proper, containing 1,887,800 acres, 
an area two and one-half times that of Rhode Island. If divided into 
farms of 160 acres each, there will be 11,798 farms; and, estimating 
four persons to a farm, that famous country alone would support an ag- 
ricultural population of 47,192, or a general population TP 100,000. 
No Indian has had the right to occupy or settle on any of these 1,887,800 
fertile acres since the Creeks and Seminoles, in 1866, sold that country 
to the United States. No Indian ever claimed an acre of that land; and 
to-day itis entirely overrun, as I shall prove further on, by the cattle of 
non-resident corporations. 

Second. The Choctaw and Chickasaw ‘‘leased lands,” as they are 
called, together with the land to the north of the Canadian River and 
occupied by the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, the whole situated in the 
southwest part of the Indian Territory and comprising over 8,000,000 
acres, an area ten times the size of Rhode Island, and as large as the 
combined area of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Upon the same basis 
of calculation as I used in connection with Oklahoma, that country 
would divide into 50,000 farms, with a farming population of 200,000 
and a population of over 400,000. It is now occupied solely by 


general 
about 6,000 blanket Indians (half of whom are there only during ex- 
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ecutive pleasure). This magnificent stretch of country was bought of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 1866. 

Third. The country held under executive order by 527 Tonkawas, 
Towas, and Kickapoos, and embracing 534,884 acres, which would make 
3,343 farms of 160 acres each. 

Fourth. The Cherokee outlet of 6,022,844 acres, or 37,642 160-acre 
farms, supporting 150,000 farmers, or a general population of 400,000. 
This fertile tract, than the State of New Jersey and larger than 
seven Rhode Islands, is fenced in with wire fences by about one hundred 
different cattle companies, some of them controlled by foreign capitalists. 
Neither Indians nor whites, except cowboys and traders, are allowed 
to settle upon those lands. 

Fifth. The Public-Land strip or ‘panhandle ” of 3,672,640 acres. 
This area, upon our former calculations, would make 22,954 160-acre 
farms and supporta farming population of 91,000, or a genetal popula- 
tion of 200,000, Over this tract of country there is no government nor 
court jurisdiction. Every man is a law unto himself.. Here the crim- 
inal is safe from the demands of justice, for no officer of any court has 
any right to arrest men there. 

There are no Indians in Oklahoma, the Cherokee Outlet, or the Pub- 
lic Land Strip. Thus it will be seen that the half of the Indian Terri- 
tory, over which this bill proposes to extend the benefits of a civilized 
government, is in the possession of cattle-men, fugitives from justice, 
and only about 7,000 Indians, supported by the Government, and mostly 
wearing citizens’ clothes, though generally denominated ‘‘ blanket’’ 
Indians. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it is high time that something be done 
to change the anomalous condition of affairs in this Territory. And, 
while this bill proposes throughout to recognize every treaty obligation 
by which this Government is bound, while it not only proposes to do 
that but to send a commission to examine y into all the ques- 
tions relating to the rights of these Indians in order that equity and 
justice may be done, yet I insist that it is the duty of this Congress to 
provide the means, and the duty of this administration to see that those 
means are carried into execution, by which these vast plains of excel- 
lent land may be opened to the occupancy of the poor people of this 
country. We all know very well that every vocation in life is crowded. 
All the fields of labor are occupied. We are aware of the distress that 
has prevailed, and now prevails, throughout all of our labor avocations. 

In the face of this gigantic labor problem which now confronts us, it 
seems to me that one of the wisest things that can be done to bring 
relief to these laboring people, crowded and oppressed as they are, is to 
open to them this desirable public domain that they may go in, occupy 
and possess the land, establish homes, rear their children, and surround 
themselves as quickly as may be with the influences of the same civiliza- 
tion which is nowenjoyed throughout the Western States—but a few 
years ago as wild as this territory of which I am now speaking. 

NEEDLESS SURPLUS OF LANDS HELD BY THE INDIANS, 


I now wish to call the attention of the committee to a table which I 
have prepared, giving the population, acreage, and per capita holdings of 
the different Indian tribes in the Indian Territory, together with the 
surplus land remaining in each reservation, after allowing each Indian, 
man, woman, and child, 160 acres: 


4 
P. 
S 
: *. 
g =o 
Name of tribe. $ os P 
, 3 82 E 
s | § 5 
— < n 
23,000 | 5,031,351 000 | 4,111,351 
14,000 | 3, 040; 495 500 2,480,495 
3.000 375, 000 0⁰⁰ 255, 000 
18,000 | 6,688,000 000 | 5,968, 000 
6,000 | 4,650,935 | 7751 000 | 4,410, 935 
52 56, 685 080 54,615 
149 50,301 | 337 . 960 44.841 
117 14.800 680 10, 180 
251 21,406 | 851 10,040 11.380 
69 13,048 | 189 11,040 2.008 
239 51,958 | 217} 3$, 240 13,718 
1,552 | -1,470,059 | 947} 62,080 | 1,407,979 
225 100.137 440} | 9.000 91,137 
1.045 284.120 27 | 41.800 241, 290 
457 | 279,67 1,049} | 18, 280 461, 887 
1) 047 22, 000 553, 877 
1,087 3, 680 96, 320 
1774 8,610 93, 284 
4854 10, 640 118, 473 
2, 5664 3, 260 225, 158 
5964 14,590 190, 876 
1,193} 144,160 | 4. 153, 611 
3.900 7,560 736, 
A — 979 121, 280 2, S47. 
Cherokee Outlet s. 
Public Land strip 


Total 20+ eb eve aoe see 


Several minor tribes are not mentioned in these tables. 
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These statistics of population are probably greatly exaggerated, be- 
sides embracing several thousand White Indians“ and white laborers 
who work for the Indians, and 6,000 manumitted slaves. Robert L. 
Owen, United States Indian agent at Union agency, Muscogee, Ind. 
T., in his report for 1885, estimates that there are among the five civ- 
ilized tribes alone 5,000 white Indian citizens and 17,000 farm labor- 
ers. John Q. Tufts, United States Indian agent at same place, for the 
year preceding (1884) reports that there were at the date of his report 
16,000 white laborers among these five tribes. 

Not only do these estimates embrace a large number of mixed breeds 
(and it should be borne in mind that any one who can prove the slight- 
est trace of Indian blood is reckoned an Indian by the Indians them- 
selyes and the agents) and white citizens, by adoption or marriage, and 
white laborers residing in the Territory upon Indian permits, but the 
census returns are ‘‘stuifed’’ to make the aggregate number appear 
larger than it really is. An illustration of this is shown in the case of 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

For several years exaggerated returns of the number of these Indians 
have been forwarded to the General Government by these who are in- 
terested in receiving and handling supplies for a larger number than 
really exists; but when General Sheridan, in August last, made an offi- 
cial count of those two tribes they fell below previous reports about 40 per 
cent. The count of General Sheridan isembodied in the annual reportof 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from which we have compiled this 
table; but General Sheridan not having made an “‘ official count” ofany 
other tribes than these two, it is to be presumed that the estimates for 
the population of those other tribes are from 25 to 40 per cent. too 

Not only are these returns exaggerated, but the Indians are decreas- 
ing in numbers, as is evidenced by the reports of different Indian agents. 

Mr. Tufts, before quoted, under date of August 29, 1884, writes: 

The number of full-blood Indians is decreasing, while the increased number 
of mixed-bloods and the adopted white and colored citizens make the popula- 
tion about the same from year to year. 

The number of whites is increasing. The cause of this increase is, that the 
work done in the e is by whites and not by Indians. The mixed-bloods 
will work some, but the full-bloods hardly ever. Under the laws of the coun 
a citizen is entitled to all the land he may have improved. An arrangement is 
easily made with a white man who will makea farm for an Indian and give 
him a portion of the crop for the use of his name, and afier a few years give him 
possession of the farm. Thus it is that more farms mean more white men. The 
number of whites within this agency, who are laborers for Indians, employésof 
railroad companies, licensed traders, pleasure seekers, travelers, and intruders, 
must be about 35,000, or half the number of Indians. 

Sir, what a startling monopoly in land do these figures reveal! Such 
a showing is enough to make a board of railroad directors turn pale 
with envy. No wonder the Indians are satisfied with their condition. 

Thankfulness to the great Manitou should fill their impecunious 
souls as they contemplate their proud position of the richest landed 
aristocracy in the world. 

General Sheridan in his annual report says on the subject: 

The Indians are the richest people in this country as communities. Their 
reservations include some of the best land, and if divided among the heads of 
families each family would have thousands of acres. If I may be permitted to 
suggest, I would recommend that each family be siren sae ocated on the 320 


acres now e for them by law in case of actual ement. The Govern- 
ment should then condemn all the balance of each reservation, buy it in at $1.25 
acre,and with the proceeds purchase Government bonds, to be held in trust 
y the Interior Department, only giving to the Indians each year the interest on 
the bonds for their support. Let this money, if you please, be disbursed the 
same as the money appropriated each year by Congress. * * * It would be 
— 555 own money, and take the question of annual appropriations for them out 
0 mgress. ; 

Take the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians asan example. They have nearly 
4,300,000 acres; 200,000 would settle them in severalty, and the 4,100,000 remain- 
ing, if purchased — 4 the Government in the manner described, would yield an 
annual interest sufficient for their support. 

mee same plan could be extended to cover most of the Indian reservations in 
the country. 

I only propose that the Government should buy these land for simplicity 
and safety. Settlers and speculators would buy them and take them at the 
average of $1.25 per acre. Some of them are now worth eight or ten dollars per 
acre, In this way the Indians would have perpetual security in the principal 
until Congress chooses to give it to them to be used as they may see fit. The Gov- 
ernment would lose nothing, and the Indians would, only be getting the value 
of their property safely invested, The Indians are not poor; they are only in- 
competent at the present time to take care of their own property, and therefore 
require looking after. The treaties we have made with them might interfere 
with the condemnation and purchase of these lands by the Government, but 
Congress could easily devise some means of overcoming this difficulty. 


This monopoly of lands by the Indians has not resulted in good, even 
incidentally, to any one except cattle syndicates and outlaws, who have 
grown fat upon the rich pickings which the Indians could not appro- 
priate, but which they were unwilling to share with, or dispose of to, 
the bonest, but homeless and starving poor of their less favored pale- 
face brethren: 

Mr. Chairman, I should consider myself guilty of the most glaring 
inconsistency if, after taking the strong grounds which I have in favor 
of the forfeiture of all unearned railroad land grants, I should be blind 
to the evils arising from this vast alien appropriation of land in the In- 
dian Territory. 8 

Sir, when I entered upon the study of this question I confess to have 
entertained something of the old idea, taught us in our youth and now 
rehashed for our maturer minds by the agents of the cattle syndicates 
and honest but sometimes misguided philanthropists, that the Indians 
have ever been the victims of the greedy white men; that Uncle Sam 
has always ruled poor Lo with a rod of iron; but a closer intimacy with 
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facts, as they are recorded in the files of our Indian Office, has some- 


what changed my views on this subject. E E 4 ; 
Some of these facts were very startling and suggestive to me; and I a. a 55 
beg leave to call the attention of the committee to some tables which ee 8 8 
I have prepared and which bear upon this subject. Notwithstanding a F 5 8 g Aggregate, 
the surplus of 28,578,990 acres, as shown in the table before men- 25 2 Lb 
tioned, which these Indians hold either by qualified fee or during suf- om 8 25 
ferance of the President, and for which they do not and can not have any 3 8 5 a 
use, we are paying all these tribes, except the Cherokees, Peorias, Ot- a < Z 
tawas, Wyandottes, Tonkawas, and Wichitas, an immense aggregate ; 
i i i 7 sssseusstterereseenees| Aug. 7,1856 | 28, 500 00 |- 30 855,000 00 
sum of money in temporary and perpetual annuities, e 8888 8 288888 
3 l waj aj ga 
— — u; — a] * * 
Table showing perpetual and temporary annuities to various Indian tribes. Se 17,1817 1,000 00 69 69, 000 00 
Jan. 21825) e i| 210816 00 
an. * 
Tribe. Perpetual | Temporary Jan. 14. 1840 10,000 00 40 400,000 00 
annuity. | annuity, Sept. 21.1887 46,680 00 29| 1, 350.820 00 
Nov. 3,1804 1.000 00 82 82,000 00 
Oct. 21,1837} 10,000 00 49 490, 000 00 
| Oct. 21,1842} 40,000 00 44} 1,760,000 00 
Aug. 3,1795 357 80| 91 32,559 80 
0 Sept. 30, 1809 178 90 77 13,775 90 
Oct. 2,1818| 8594 50 68 59, 826 00 
Sept. 20, 1828 5,107 84 58 236.225 72 
July 29,1829 5,724.97 | 57 326,311 89 
Sept. 20, 1828 715,60 | 58 41,504 80 
Oct, 16, 1826 1.008,99 60 60,579 40 
July 29,1829 156 514 57 8,922 78 
June 5,1846| 11,503 21 30 345,096 30 
Mar. 12.1868 10.000 00 18 180,000 00 
May 17,1854 2.875 00 32 92,000 00 
May 18, 1854 4,493 A| 32 143, 783 68 
Cheyenne and Arapaho .. 28, 1867 21,700 00 19 412,300 00 


Apache, Kiowa, and G 


TORN rene 


Considering that no reckoning has been made of the cash and mer- 
chandise which has been given to these Indians every time we made 
a treaty' with them (and we have made nearly four hundred), nor of 
the expenses of the Army and Indian Office in attending to their needs, 
but only to the cash value of the annuities paid them, one will readily 
see that only a small part of the cost which these Indians have entailed 
upon the Government has been alluded to. e 


EXPENDITURES OF INDIAN BUREAU 1832-1885, 


I desire, Mr. Chairman, to incorporate in my remarks the following 
table: 
Tabular statement showing the number of Indians provided for at the ex- 
pense of the Government in each year, together with the annual cxpendi- 
tures of the Indian Bureau since its organization. 


Besides the perpetual and temporary annuities here shown, we are 
under obligation to pay aggregate sums as follows: To the Poncas, 
$24,000; to the Otoes and Missourias, $45,000; to the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, $240,000; to the Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches, $360,- 
000; making a total aggregate of $669,000. 

Most of these permanent annuities have been running for over fifty 


ears. 

4 To the several tribes of the Indian Territory, then, we are paying 
and are to pay, as long as wood grows and water runs and there is asol- 
itary Indian left in the respective tribes, a perpetual annuity of over a 
quarter of a million of dollars. 

To the same tribes we are paying, and are to pay during the pleasure 
of the President, an annuity of over $73,000, 

In addition we have agreed to pay them an aggregate sum of $669,000. 

With this golden stream annually flowing into their coffers, with a 
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the Government is now, as all must admit, putting itself to great trouble and 
expense for a very small and inutile population. 

Secure in the protection of Uncle Sam; their exchequers bursting 
with the golden product of perpetual annuities and temporary gratuities; 
more fortunate than other ex-rebel communities of the South, in that 
they are relieved from all care for the support of the Government that 
upholds and protects them; with a thousand acres per capita of the 
richest agricultural lands in the United States; and blocking the path- 
way of civilization—with -all these blessings the Indians ought to be 
able to pick their teeth in contentment. 

But like the dog in the manger, they are unwilling that others should 
share what theycan not use. Sole lords over a dominion broad enough 
to support two million people, they are alarmed and pained that the civ- 
ilization which has magnanimously refrained from disputing their greedy 
position is disposed to go around them and plant itself to the west of 
them. So they hie themselves to their faithful friends, the cattle- 
barons, for comfort and advice. Between them they trump up an argu- 
ment whereby they fondly hope to convince the people of this country 
that 23,000,000 acres of land, virtually unoccupied and lying wholly 
beyond the five civilized tribes, should be still longer reserved from 
public settlement, for the financial benefit of the cattle-kings and the 
parasites which always infest agreat political monopoly like our Indian 


system. 

These Indians and their attorneys are asserting that they. hold the 
right of occupancy to the Indian Territory under solemn treaties with 
the United States, and that even the Congress of the United States can 
not assert over them the political power of this Government. 
There stand these fifty thousand Indians, fenced around by this wall of 
protection, and say tothe American Government ‘‘ Hands off! Weowe 
you nothing. We deny that you have any power over us. You are 
bound by your treaties to protect us; you are bound to see that we do 
not suffer from internal commotions; you are bound to keep from us 
the aggressive white men, the intruders, and the lawless; but, while you 
are bound thus to guarantee to us peace, you can never extend over us 
the power of any Territorial government except for judicial purposes 
only.” 

But, sir, there are other considerations than those I have just men- 
tioned, by reason of which it is our duty to do something to change the 
chaotic condition of affairs in that Territory. 

Notwithstanding the monopoly of lands on the part of the “‘ bloated ” 
Indian ‘*‘bondholders’* and the crying need of our surplus labor for 
„more lands,” there are yet other aspects of this question which de- 
mand our careful attention. 

CRIME IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

One can not come from a careful examination of the statistics of 
crimeand lawlessness in that Territory without a feeling of shame that 
such a blot is allowed to exist upon the fair face of our civilization. 

As I have before the Indian Territory is the paradise of 
law-breakers. It is indeed a dark and bloody ground,“ where the 
criminal is free from justice and the dark passions of men find an am- 


ple field for their exercise. Here are gathered in largest numbers the | pe 


adventurous and reckless spirits who always hover upon the confines 
of civilization. It is amid such associations, in contact with the worst 
elements of society, that the enemies of this bill appear to believe that 
the Indian is to be elevated to the lofty plane of American citizenship 
in a country which Mr. Carnegie pronounces the freest, the purest, and 
the happiest on the globe. 

I make the assertion that the Indian Territory presents the blackest 
and mostappalling picture of crime of any section in the United States. 
I propose to prove my statement, and I invite the attention of gentle- 
men to some statistics which I have culled from the last annual report 
of the Attorney-General of the United States. They relate tothe United 
States district court for the western district of Arkansas, under whose 
jurisdiction this Territory is placed. 

The number of criminal tions terminated during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1885, was five hundred and fifty-two. This record is 
double that of fifty-seven out of sixty-eight other districts. It is two 
hundred and forty-five more than the record of all New England; one 
hundred and fourteen more than the record of the three districts of New 
York and the districts of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland; ninety- 
three more than the record of all the Territories, including Alaska and the 
States of California, Nevada, and Colorado; thirty-five more than the rec- 
ord of the three districts of Texas and the two districts of Missouri; fifty- 
three more than the record of Kansas, Nebraska, and the two districts 
of Iowa; five more than the record of Minnesota, the two districts of 
Wisconsin, the two districts of Michigan, and the two districts of Illi- 
nois, and four hundred and eighty-three more than the record of the 
district of Eastern Arkansas. 

The king fg attending the administration of justice in this district 
are equaled only by those of the District of Columbia, They are 
double those of fifty-eight out of sixty-eight other districts. For 1883 
they amounted to $9,192.22; for 1884, to $25,131.35. Nodistrict came 
within $4,200, and it was more than double all others, except six. 
For 1885 they amounted to $159,685.06. No district comes within 
$50,000. It is $62,000 more than Dakota; $59,000 more than South 
Carolina; $52,000 more than the Southern District of New York; $60,- 
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860.48 more than all New England; $19,215.63 more than Kansas and 
the two districts of Missouri; $36,488.96 more than the three districts 
of Texas; $7,048.64 more than Dakota, Wyoming, and Colorado; $39,- 
708.86 more than New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah; $3,058.37 more 
than the whole Pacific Slope; $29,486.27 more than the two districts of 
Pennsylvania and the district of West Virginia; $47,500.53 more than 
the three districts of Tennessee, and $133,325.58 more than the eastern 
district of Arkansas. 

The distribution per year of $160,000 in court expenses is quite a 
rich plum for the city of Fort Smith. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is no prospect that as long as the present 
friends of the Indian are allowed to control his destiny this disgrace- 
fal and alarming record will be bettered. Crime is on the in as 
testify two prominent Indian agents, Messrs. Owen and Taylor, in their 
reports for the past year to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Robert L. Owen, United States Indian agent at Union agency, Mus- 
cogee, Ind. T., says: 

The long distances necessary for witnesses to travel to Fort Smith make the 


administration of justice very expensive both to the Government and to those 
opose to attend, and actually operatė to prevent many crimes being de- 
tecte 


Isaac A. Taylor, United States Indian agent at Sac and Fox agency, 
says: 

The vice of gambling seems to be on the increase. A great deal of horse- 
stealing has been going on during the past year by parties of whites and col- 
ored men, who frequent trips through the country, 

Considerable quantities of whisky have been introduced by parties who chal- 
lenge arrest and speak defiantly of the United States soldiers. 

It is reported that at an execution at Fort Smith this spring over sixty 
criminals were hung upon the same gallows. A dispatch dated Fort 
Smith, Ark., January 30, will illustrate my statement: 

Judge Parker passed sentence of death upon seven prisoners in the United 
States court here to-day. They were convicted of murders committed in the 
Indian Territory, over which this court has jurisdiction. 


I quote still another, dated March 4, to show the wholesale business 
done in the criminal line in this delectable region, which our opponents 
declare should never be burdened with the responsibilities and restric- 
tions of civilized settlement and government unless the consent of fifty 
thousand Indians can be previously obtained: 

The Federal court here continues to grind out justice from day to day, and 


yet the number of cases does not appear to diminish; but, on the contrary, the 
docket is replenished as rapidly as the cases are disposed of. During the pres- - 


ent term a number of cases haye of, and since the 28th of 
Fe the following convicts have been sentenced to the house of correction 
at Detroit, Mich. 


The report then gives a long list of names, and concludes: 


This makes twenty-two convicts awaiting transportation to Detroit, all con- 
victed since the first Monday in February. 


A period of one month. 8 


The marshall always holds them here until he gets a car-load, then charters a 
car and takesthem straight to their destination. This crowd will 
ably be taken off this week in er to make room fh the jail for fresh s 
there now being one hundred and ten behind the bars—about as many as can 
accomm: Besides these a large number have been convicted who re- 
ceived short jail sentences. The eight condemned murderers, under sentence 
to be hanged the 23d of April, appear to be the jolliest of all, and, with one ex- 
ception, none of them are making the least preparation to meet their fate. 


Eight condemned murderers, twenty-two other convicts awaiting 
transportation, one hundred and ten others behind the bars, and 
more to follow, all in one session of one district court. Surely the con- 
templation of such a state of affairs ought to mantle with shame the 
cheek of every American and every believer in nineteenth-century prog- 


ress. 

But a still darker side is revealed in the report of John W. Scott, In- 
dian agent at the Ponca agency. He has several tribes under his su- 
pervision, and his report is dated 1884. He says: 
marriage: this practice I think, ie TTT 

ice, n univ - rl in 3 y 
is considered as much an article of merchandise as a horse or an ox, and is sold 
to the highest bidder and assumes the married state and the duties of maternity 
when she is a mere child, and often sorely against her will. An unmarried giri 
of more than fourteen or fifteen years of age is not to be found. The elevating 
and refining influence exerted by young ladies in white society is unknown 
among the Tho effect is in every way. It cuts short their eduva- 
tion at the very point where it would begin to be of some practical advantage. 
A girl over fourteen or fifteen years of age is seldom found in the schools. It 
breaks them down physically and they become prematurely old; it degrades 
the women to a condition little better than slavery. 


Yet our opponents say, and it has been said in substance on this floor, 
that if the Indians choose the society of cowboys, gamblers, and horse- 
thieves instead of honest-toiling white farmers, with their wives and 
children, their churches and school-houses, this Government has no 
right in justice or law to interfere; and the mournful strains of lo, 
the poor Indian“ have been sung in Congress and out by large-hearted 
philanthropists and paid minstrels until the tune isa trifle thread- 
bare. y 


The imperative necessity of preserving the cattleman in his unlawful 
possessions, the outlaw in his immunity from justice, the Indian agent 
in his field for speculation, and the Indian in his mental and moral 
degradation, by a further continuance of the present anomalous and out- 
rageous condition of affairs in the Indian Territory has been portrayed 
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in vivid colors until we are almost led to believe that Anglo-Saxon prog- 
ress has reached an obstacle which it can not surmount, and that the 
civilization of the revolver and bowie-knife is the only civilization pos- 
sible to that benighted region. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, I am in favor of observing to 
the utmost every | prog made to the Indians; I would even give 

_ them the benefit of doubts in construing our obligations to them; but, 
sir, I believe there may be a limit to this doctrine; I believe the time 
may come when the assertion of American civilization and national 
supremacy may. be justifiable; I believe that the position of wards, 
which the Indians choose to assume when they or their fri desire a 
subsidy from the national Treasury, should not be allowed to be turned 
into mastery over us when they desire to antagonize the wishes and 
needs of the whole-American people and the sentiment of the civilized 
world; I believe the time may come when the American people—the 
much-flattered, much-cajoled, and much-abused American people— 
may be justified in asking the American Congress—the creature of their 
hands, and facetiously termed their servant—whether the interest of 
the people or that of the monopolist and criminal classes is to be sub- 
served; and, sir, I maintain that that time has come; and I judge from 
the huge pile of petitions in the room of the Committee on Territories 
praying for the passage of this bill that the aforesaid people are to-day 
making that very pertinent inquiry. 

But, sir, as I said before, the opponents of this bill say that we have 
no right to deal with the lands of the Indian Territory without first 
obtaining the consent of the five civilized tribes. They claim also that 
this bill concedes our inability to move in the matter without the con- 
sent of these Indians; and they quote section 5, which provides that 
the consent of the Creeks and Seminoles shall be obtained before open- 
ing to.settlement Oklahoma and the remainder of the country bought 
by us of those tribes in 1866. 

But, sir, I claim that it is as unnecessary in law or equity to consult 
the wishes of the Indians in regard to any of these lands, except per- 
haps the Cherokee Outlet, as it would be to consult the Republic of 
Mexico, were it proposed to admit the Territory of New Mexico to the 
sisterhood of States. Neither is this clause in the bill an acknowledg- 
ment of any right on the part of the Indians. It is merely designed to 
placate the tender feelings of the Indians, and was inserted in the bill 
after much discussion to gratify those who would not consent to report 
the bill without it. 

I submit, sir, that it onght not to be there; but I protest against the 
action of those to whom this unwarranted concession was made in taking 
advantage of its presence in the bill and attempting to hold the bill up 
for ridicule because it does not provide for the immediate and peremp- 
tory opening and settlement of more than the Public Land strip and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw leased lands. 


TITLE OF THE LAND WEST OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 
I wish now to review the titles to the lands lying west of the five civ- 


ilized tribes that we may arrive at some definite understanding of the 


foundation upon which this bill proposes to raise another prosperous 
American Commonwealth. 

I claim that the United States holds an absolute title, subject to no 
reservation whatever in favor of the original owners, to that part of the 
Indian Territory lying south of the ‘‘ Cherokee strip,” and west of the 
Chickasaw, Pottawatomie, and Sac and Fox Indian reservations, and 
that those regions are as much a part of the public domain asany portion 
of Kansas, Nebraska, or Dakota, subject only to the rights of certain 
tribes temporarily occupying the same by order of the President. Some 
parts of these lands are not, however, subject to the immediate operation 
of the public-land laws, from the fact that Indians have been tem- 
porarily located thereon. But this temporary restriction does not ap- 
ply to the 1,887,800 acres constituting what is popularly known as 
Oklahoma, 

Of the status of Oklahoma alone I shall speak further on. 

TITLE OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW LEASED LANDS. 

And first I will speak of the Choctaw and Chickasaw leased lands, 
lying in the southwestern part of the Territory, between the Red and 
Canadian Rivers, and occupied under treaty and executive order by 
about seven thousand Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, Wichitas, Chey- 
ennes, and Arapahoes (a part of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes being 
settled to the north of the Canadian River, on the land bought by us in 
1866 of the Creeks and Seminoles). The lands in question were in 1855 
leased by the Choctaws and Chickasaws to the United States for the set- 
tlement thereon of the Wichitas. 

April 28, 1866, the Choctaws and Chickasaws, for the consideration of 
$300,000, ceded these lands to the United States, making no reservation 
whatever. Ido not know that any one has questioned the absoluteness of 
that cession. Even the minority of the committee who opposed this 
bill agree that— 

Nothing is said in this article (Article III. treaty of April 28,1866) as to the pur- 
poses for which the cession is made,and it would seem that the United States 


acquired by this cession a right to make such use of this Territory as it may 
— proper. (House Report No. 1084, page 16, Forty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
on. 


The Wichitas were settled, in 1872, on a part of this land, but no 
agreement with them has been ratified, and they hold their land only 


during the pleasure of the Government; so that these 7,000,000 and 
odd acres stand entirely unencumbered by any legal title in any party, 
ex the United States, subject, however, to certain treaty rights of 
the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, but these rights do notinterfere 
with the provisions of this bill. Equitable provisions can be readily 
made for the seven thousand Indians, and this rich heritage of the 
people restored to its rightful owners. . 


TITLE OF OKLAHOMA—TERRITORIAL GUARANTEE, 


I now desire to speak of the legal status of the Oklahoma lands, em- 
bracing the country to the west of the Creeks and Seminoles, and be- 
tween the Canadian River and the Cherokee outlet. This includes 
what is known as Oklahoma and a part of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
country. 

I i call attention at this point to certain transactions had by 
our Government with the Creeks and Seminoles, by which those tribes 


ceded to the United States all their right and title to the lands justre- - 


ferred to. 

On the 7th of August, 1856, the Creeks sold to the Seminoles the 
country west of 97° and embraced between the Canadian and North 
Canadian Rivers and the Cherokee strip. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Was it not in 1866? 

Mr. STRUBLE. No, sir; it was in the treaty of 1856 between the 
Creeks and Seminoles and the United States. 

This cession included what is now the north part of the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe country, the south part of Oklahoma, and the southwest 
part of Pottawatomie reservation. ` 

As this treaty expressly superseded all previous ones between the 
United States and these tribes, it is not necessary to go beyond it to 
find a basis for our discussion. 

I here quote article 26 of this treaty: 

This convention shall supersede and take the plate of all former treaties be- 
tween the United States and the Creeks, between the United States and the 


Florida and Seminole Indians, and between the Creeks and Seminoles, incon- 
sistent herewith. 


In article 4 of this treaty the United States guaranteed to the Creeks. 
and Seminoles that no State or Territorial government should ever be 
extended over the country sold or that remaining to the Creeks (which 
was the tract north of the North Canadian and south of the Cherokee 
strip) without the free and full consent of the tribe “owning the 
same.” 

Observe that the United States did not guarantee that no State or 
Territorial government should ever be extended over those regions with- 
out the consent of the Creeks and Seminoles; but ‘‘ without the con- 
sent of the tribe owning the same;’’ i. e., ‘‘ owning the same when 
such a proposition might be made. The ownership contemplated in 
these three words must have referred to the future, and must have been 
contingent upon any conveyance of their rights and title to those lands 
which the Creeks and Seminoles might afterward make. Any other 
construction put upon these words would be contrary to all usage and 
to that well-established principle of law that a reservation is to be 
strictly construed against the grantor. 

Can so absurd a proposition be for a moment entertained that the 
United States would thus have made a solemn guarantee in relation to 
lands then (1856) owned by others which would operate to control the 
disposition of those lands when, through the ordinary course of sale, 
the title to them should become vested in the United States, no such 
clause of guaranty having been attached to the contract of sale itself? 

Observe again, the language of the treaty is without the free and 
full consent of the legislative authority of the tribe owning the same.“ 
Now, it is obvious that the intention could not have been to make the 
organization of a Territorial government over any of that country depend 
forever upon the consent of the Creeks and Seminoles. 

The word tribe“ being in the singular can not be understood as re- 
ferring to the Creeks and Seminoles, as they did then and do now con- 
stitute two distinct tribes. 

In the treaty of 1866 by which this land was ceded to the United 
States there is no reference to that guaranty in the treaty of 1856. 
There is a clause in the former treaty which reaffirms all prior treaty 
obligations not inconsistent with this (1866) treaty.” But any such 
guaranty as that of 1856 would be inconsistent with the treaty of 1866; 
forthe latter treaty purported to be an absolutesale and was so regarded 
and acted upon by both parties. I believe I am right in my state- 
ments. ‘ 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Yes, you are right. 

Mr. STRUBLE. This, then, was the condition of affairs previous to 
the civil war, in which the Creeks and Seminoles largely espoused the 
cause of the Southerh confederacy. By their rebellious conduct they 
lost all rights and immunities guaranteed them by the treaty of 1856. 
To restore them to their former comfortable condition of wardship 
which they by their disloyalty had voluntarily surrendered the treaties 
of August 11 and August 16, 1866, were made by our Government with 
the Creeks and Seminoles, restoring them to the condition in statu quo 
ante bellum, i. e., to the basis of the treaty of 1856. 

Now, if these treaties amounted to a sale of the land involved, the 
Creeks and Seminoles must have disposed of their title to the grantre, 
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the United States, and consequently are not ‘‘owning the same,” nor 
have they any control over its disposition. 

If the Creeks and Seminoles had intended to have forever precluded 
the ger er of a Territorrial government over the country to the 
west of them they should have inserted a clause to that effect in the 
treaties of 1866; and the natural presumption is that they were satisfied 
that the guaranty of 1856 should remain in force over the country re- 
served to the ves, and were willing that its effect should cease over 
the country ceded to the United States. 

But, whatever might have been the intentions of those Indians, the 
law does not allow a reservation to be strictly construed, in any event, 
against a grantee, and especially when the reservation is not made, even 
by implication, in the grant itself; and to me it appears 3 plain 
that the effect of the guaranty of 1856 was removed, as far as the land 
ceded by those treaties was concerned, by the treaties of 1866, and that 
the proposition of this bill to extend a Territorial government over the 


land ceded to the United States by the Creeks and Seminoles in 1866 


does not contravene the guaranty of 1856. 
DID THE TREATIES OF 1855 AMOUNT TO CONDITIONS PRECEDENT? 


It has been claimed by some that the treaties of 1866 were not equiv- 
alent to a sale; that the preambles contained in Article III of the two 
treaties amount to a condition precedent to the vesting of the absolute 
fee in the United States. 

Article III of the Seminole treaty reads: 

In compliance with the desire of the United States to locate other Indians and 
en thereon, the Seminoles cede and convey. 


Article III of the Creek treaty reads: 


In compliance with the desire of the United States to locate other Indians 
and en thereon, the Creeks hereby cede and convey to the United States 
e è * to be sold to and used as homes for such other civilized Indians as the 
United States may choose to settle thereon, 

Notice that the language of these treaties merely expresses a desire 
then existing on the part of the United States. 

In the Seminole treaty it does not even express a purpose, and a pur- 
pose can only be implied in the Creek treaty; while both are entirely 
silent as to what would happen should the United States cease to enter- 
tain that desire and put the land to uses not in accordance with such 
desire nor with the expectation of the Indians. ‘ 

Mr. HERMANN. Is it not distinctly understood by the Indian tribes, 
and is it not now claimed by them, that it was the moving condition 
of their treaties of cession that these lands should be used for the per- 
manent settlement of friendly and civilized Indians? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will my colleague allow me to reply to 
the gentleman from Oregon ? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I shall be very glad to yield to my colleague, but 
it must be with the understanding that my time is not to be curtailed 
by reason of the interruption, as I have not sufficient time to say half 
of what I desire to say upon this question. è 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The title to that Jand does not depend on 
what the Indians claim, buton the language of the treaty. Now, the 
treaty of cession shows, the purpose for which these Indians parted 
withtheirland. Their motive was tosecure money required by them to 
stock their farms and with which to build hauses and fences. That 
is shown in the record.. The Creeks and Seminoles ceded all their 
lands, including Oklahoma and the land then occupied by them, and 
bought of the Government other Jand to the east, which was more fer- 
tile and better timbered. This is the land which constitutes their 
present reservation. 

I do not understand, Mr. Chairman, that anything the Indians may 
now claim has anything more to do with the decision of the question 
than a mere averment ina plea. It depends altogether upon the tes- 
timony. 

Mr. HERMANN. I understand the gentleman to say that the In- 
dians do not claim what I suggested. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. ‘They do not claim title. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I have the floor, I wish to 
say that such Jan as is contained in the articles of the treaties of 
1866 before mentioned can not in my opinion be construed to estab- 
lish a condition sine qua non. A conditionof this kind should be spe- 
cifically expressed, and should provide for the disposition of the subject- 
matter of the contract upon non-fulfillment of the condition. No more 
can it be properly regarded as entering into the consideration of the 
contracts of treaty. The very indefiniteness of the clauses invalidates 
them as considerations. ‘‘ A consideration must have some value and 
reality,“ and what value or reality can be attached to a condition which 
may practically never be performed, and which, as anotorious fact, was 
abandoned years ago? : 

By the most liberal construction the language of these articles can 
be admitted to expressonly a partial consideration, the failure of which 
can not invalidate the contract. (See Parsonsand Chitty.) But whether 
an extremely loose application of well-established. legal maxims may 
serve to admit these articles as expressive of partial consideration, how 
insignificant a part it appears viewed in the light of contemporary cir- 
cumstances, 


In the preamble to the treaty between the United States and the 
Creeks, June 14; 1866 (ratified July 19, 1866), occur these words: 

Whereas the Creeks made a treaty with the so-called Confederate States on July 
10, 1861, React ec ignored their allegiance to the United States and unsettled 
the treaty re existing between the Creeks and the United States, and did 
so render themselves liable to forfeit to the United States all benefits and advan- 
tages enjoyed by them in lands, annuities, protection, and immunities, includ- 
ing their lands and other property held by grant or gift from the United States; 


and 
Whereas in view of said liabilities the United States requires of the Creeks a 
portion of their land whereon to settle other Indians, &. 


In the preamble to the treaty of March 21, 1866 (ratified July 19, 
1866), between the United States and Seminoles, occur the same words 
as in the first part of the preamble to the Creek treaty above; and it 
proceeds: 

Whereas the United States, in view of the said treaty of the Seminole Nation 
with the enemies of the Government of the United States and the consequent 
liabilities of said Seminole Nation, and in view of its urgent necessities for 
more lands in the Indian Territory, requires a cession by said Seminole Nation 
of part of its reservation, and is willing to pay therefor a reasonable price, while 
at the same time providing new and adequate lands for them, &c. 

These preambles occur in the treaties of 1866, so often quoted, and 
which ceded to the United States the land now under consideration. 
Now, what is the logic of the language above quoted? 

First. In view of the liabilities” of said Indians for rebellion. Not 
“in view of the needs of the United States,” although this does occur 
asasecondary and resulting consideration in the Seminole treaty. Here 
both parties expressly declare in both treaties that this session is re- 
quired as a just penalty for the rebellious attitude of the Creeks and 
Seminoles. 

Second. The United States does not request, ask, or desire, but per- 
emptorily requires it, to which requisition the Indians engaging in such 
treaties assented. In other words, the language above quoted expresses 
ademand from the United States based upon a right. The Indians 
acknowledged the right and obeyed the demand. 

Third. The prospective use of this land on the part of the United 
States is only incidentally mentioned in the preamble of the Creek 
treaty, ‘‘ whereon to settle other Indians,“ and is not mentioned at 
all in the preamble to the Seminole treaty. 

Now, the “right” of the United States being admitted, what fuar- 
ther consideration can the friends of the Creeks and Seminoles claim 
as due from the United States? Could any furt her promises, guaran- 
ties, or reservations strengthen a right possessed by the United 
States? Or even could a provision in the treaty of cession that this 
land should revert to the Indians if other Indians were not settled npon 
it within a given time (granting that such a provision had been made, 
which is in no respect true) operate to weaken an absolute rightalready 

by the United States? I think not. I maintain that the 
statement of the Government that it was its intention to settle friendly 
Indians upon that land is no more in law than a statement of the in- 
ducement which led to the making of the contract. I insist that the 
Government was not and is not bound by that mere statement of in- 
ducement. : 

Well might the Creeks and Seminoles feel disposed to comply with 
the wishes of the United States, upon whose bounty and protection 
they had been dependent for so many years, at whose hands they had 
been receiving annuities and gratuities of money and stock and tools 
and clothing aggregating an enormous value, and this, too, without any 
further consideration than their restoration to those rights and privi- 
leges which they had lost by their own willful act. 

But I find a still further and greater consideration for the magna- 
nimity and generosity with which these tribes assented to the wishes of 
the United States. By these treaties our Government agreed to pay 
the Creeks $975,168 in cash, and to the Seminoles $225,362 in cash and 
200,000 acres of the finest land ceded by the Creeks—quite snug con- 
siderations to be paid to a few thousand Indians for land for which they 
never had and never could have any use whatever. Moreover, the 
price paid per acre was fair and equitable, in view of the situation of 
the land and the meager development of the West at that time. The 
Creek and Seminole delegations now in this city have asserted that 
the price per acre for which the United States obtained title to these 
lands was“ A eared inadequate.” : j 

In view of the fact that the so-called civilized Indians dwelt, in larger 
numbers than now, to the east of that country; in view of the fact that 
the country to the west was generally supposed to be, and was called, 
“ the Great American Desert,” and was overrun by the wild savagesof 
the plain; in view of the fact that there were no railroads within hun- 
dreds of miles of that country, and that there were millions upon mill- 
ions of choice acres much nearer civilization and to be had for the ask- 
ing—in view of all these things, does it seem that the price we paid for 
those lands was palpably inadequate?” If the United States had de- 
clared that land free to all comers we could not have given it away. 

My mental vision is not sufficiently microscopic to detect the ‘* pal- 
pable inadequacy” of the consideration to these contracts of sale paid 
by the United States. On the contrary, I consider it to have 
amply adequate. I contend that the United States has lived up to 
its contract to the letter. The attempt to establish the non-validity of 
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that sale appears tó me to be contrary to all reasonable construction of 
language and in utter disregard of the plainest principles of law. 


DID TIE 'PREATIES OF 1865 RESERVE THE LAND FOR INDIAN SETTLEMENT? 


An additional objection, as untenable as the one I have just answered, 
is offered by the opponents of this bill. It is that although the treaties 
of 1866 granted the land in fee-simple to the United States, yet the third 
articles of these treaties operated to reserve the land from public settle- 
ment. This is the view held by Judge Parker in United States vs. 
Payne (2 McCrary, 282), tried in the district court of the western dis- 
trict of Arkansas. Judge Parker admits the validity of the sale, but 
holds that the clauses of the third articles before quoted constitute a 
reservation of the lands sold for a specific purpose, namely, the settle- 
ment of friendly Indians thereon. 

That no reservation was expressly made is perfectly evident from the 
language used. We are left to imply one; and a reservation of land 
for a specific parece depending upon a reservation so weak, is incon- 
sistent with the most elementary principles of law, and would not in 
my judgment be supported by the higher courts. z 

If Judge Parker’s view of the significance of those articles is correct 
the reservations which he claims were made by them were in the nature 
of grants to those other Indians and freedmen;’’ but the court, in 
Rice vs. Railroad Company, 1 Black, 360, and Railroad Company vs. 
Litchfield, 23 How., 66, held that legislative grants are to be strictly 
construed against the grantee, and nothing passes but what is conveyed 
in clear and explict langunge;“ and Judge Foster, in Goodfellow vs. 
Mucky, decided in the Kansas district, citing these cases, said (Circuit 
Judge Dillon concurring): 

This rule of construction may very aptly be applied to grants and reservations 
claimed under Indian treaties. It has been the traditionary policy of the Gov- 
ernment in treating with the Indian tribes to reserve from the public domain 


tracts ofland for the use and occupation of the Indian tribes, and to limit them 
to such reservations. 


In United States vs. Sevaloff (2 Saw., 311) and United States rs. 
Leathers (6 Saw., 17) it was held that the Indian intercourse laws 
could not extend propio vigore over territory acquired by the United 
States subsequent to the of those laws; and Justice Gray, in 
United States vs. McBratney (104 Otto, 621), says: 

Whenever, upon the admission of a State into the Union, Congress has in- 
— to except out of it an Indian reservation, it has done so by express 
wo 

This case involved the jurisdiction over the Ute Indians in Colo- 
rado. The court held that, no reservation tothe contrary having been 
made in the act admitting Colorado to the Union, the Ute Indians 
would be placed under the jurisdiction of Colorado, although a pre- 
vious treaty with the Utes provided to the contrary. 

Judge McCrary, in Forty-three Cases Cognac Brandy (Minn. , 1882), 4 
McCrary, 616, said: 


I do not think an Indian reservation can be established 1 ee e or prescrip- 
tion. The fact that a particular tribe or band of Indians have for a long time 
occupied a particular tract of country does not constitute such tract an Indian 


reservation. 
Originally all of the public domain was occupied by the Indians, and the res- 


e oo panog was adopted with a view of locating them in certain districtsand 
opening the remainder of the public lands to white settlement. Itean not, therc- 
fore, be said that a particular portion of the pinne domain upon which an In- 
dian tribe has been suffered long to remain, while other portions have been open 
to settlement, or set apart specifically for Indian occupation, constitutes such 
tract an Indian reservation. The fact that the tract of country in question has 
been sometimes referred to in treaties and official reports, as ke Indian 
reservation" is not sufficient to authorize the court to declare it to be such. 
But I may go further and say that such a construction of these 


articles is inconsistent with other articles of the same treaties. 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD GRANT, 


These treaties, proclaimed August 11 and August 16, were made— 
the Seminole treaty on March 21, and the Creek treaty on June 14, 
1866. During that time there was pending before Congress the bill 
which subsequently passed, on July 27, 1866, incorporating and grant- 
ing lands in the same territory, ceded to the United States by the Creeks 
and Seminoles, to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company. One of 
the principal objects of Congress in making these treaties with the In- 
dians was to provide a right of way and a grant of land to aid in the 
construction of that road. In this act of incorporation of July 27, 1866, 
Congress granted to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company a tract 
of country embracing each alternate section of land for 40 miles on 
each side of the line of location. - 

Are we to suppose that the Government intended, in their acceptance 
of these lands ceded to them in the treaties of 1866, to reserve them 
from public settlement for an Indian reservation when by the same 
treaty it provides for this railroad, and in the act of July 27 grants an 
80-mile strip through the heart of that country to that same railroad? 
But this view of the reservation made by our Government rests solely 
upon the opinion of Judge Parker, and has never been passed upon by 
the higher courts, 

In the act of July 28, 1866, before mentioned, occur these words: 

Src. 
etek Saleen teak ee Cote ts eit brah sated 
lic land, not mineral, designated by odd numbers, to the amount of twenty al- 
ternate ions per mile on each of said railroad line, as said railroad may 


adopt, through the Territories of the United States; and ten alternate sections 


of land per mile on each side of said railroad when it passes through a State 
* è and whenever, prior to said time, any of said sections shall have been 
* * * occupied by homestead settlers, or 5 or otherwise 

of. other lands shall be selected by said company in lieu thereof. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the President of the United States shall 
cause the lands to be surveyed for 40 miles in width, on both sides, ou the entire 
line of said road, after the general route shall be fixed, and as fast as may be re- 
quired by the construction of said ; and the odd sections of land hereby 
granted shall not be liable to sale or entry, or pre-emption, before or after they 
are surveyed, except by said company as provided in this act; but the vis- 
ions of the act of September, 18{1, granting pre-emption rights, and the acts 
amendatory thereof, and of the act entitled An act to secure homes to actual 
settlers on the public domain,” approved May 20, 1862, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to all other lands on the line of said road when surveyed, ex- 
cepting those hereby granted to said company. 

By this act Congress provided that as fast as the company should 
complete 25 miles of road it should receive a patent to the land grant 
pertaining to that 25 miles, and subject tono reservation or restriction. 
The United States agreed to extinguish as rapidly as possible the title 
which any Indian tribe might have to any of said land. Congress, 
having this bill then before it, had already a few weeks before extin- 
guished the title of the Creeks and Seminoles to the land now known as 
Oklahoma, and to the west of Oklahoma, between the Canadian River 
and the Cherokee strip. By this act of July 27, 1866, the even sections 
in that land grant were opened to settlement under the public-land 
laws (see section 6 above). 

I claim that the cession to the Government by the Creeks and Semi- 
noles was alone sufficient to open that country to squatter settlement; 
but here, in the act granting land to the railroad company, we find the 
express provision that the public-land laws ‘‘are hereby extended over 
all other lands (meaning, of course, the even-numbered sections) on the 
line of said road.” And this extension of the public-land laws over 
the ‘‘other lands’’ did not depend upon the survey and location of the 
road, but took effect as soon as the bill became a law; for in article 6, 
above quoted, it provides that the odd sections of land hereby granted“ 
shall not be liable to sale, entry, or pre-emption, except by said com- 
pany, before or after they are surveyed; and it proceeds immediately to 
provide that the even sections should be placed under the operation of 
the land laws of the United States, 

But, more than this, the United States plainly contemplates home- 
stead and pre-emption settlement between the passage of the act and 
the location of the road, for in section 3, above quoted, it reads: 

And whenever prior to said time [the filing in the General Land Office by the 
company of a 7 ee heey location of the road] any of said sections, 
or parts of said sections, shall have been occupied by homestead settlers, or pre- 
empted, or otherwise disposed of, other lands shall be selected by said company 
in lieu thereof. ` 

The lands granted by this act to aid in the construction of that road 
have been forfeited through the non-completion of the road within the 
specified time; but think no one will hold that, if the even sections 
of the land within the limits of that grant had been settled by home- 
steaders and pre-emptors, that the forfeiture of the grant to the com- 
pany would invalidate the rights of those settlers; and if such forfeit- 
ure would not affect the rights of settlers who had settled before the 
forfeiture, it can not, in the absence of further legislation, affect the 
rights of those who settle there now; and that country, granted in 1866 
to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, is still open to public 
settlement. Neither can it be u that this grant was not intended 
to include land in the Indian Territory, for the act grants twenty al- 
ternate sections * through the Territories of the United 
States, and no one will argue that the Indian Territory is not one of 
the Territories of the United States. Furthermore, we find that the 
provisions of this grant are to extend along the entire length of the 
road; and that was from Springfield, Mo., to the Pacific Ocean. 

Nor is it a fact that the Indians themselves entertain such an idea. 
In a recent printed argument by the delegates of the five civilized 
tribes they bitterly assail the provisions of this bill, for the reason, as 
they allege, that it hides a scheme to open up this old land grant, al- 
though they know that the bill under consideration expressly provides 
for the forfeiture of that grant, even were it not already forfeited by 
lapse of time. : 

In view, Mr. Chairman, of these treaties of 1866 and the circum- 
stances surrounding them, it seems to me that the conclusion is irresist- 
ible that these treaties constituted an absolute sale to the United States 
on the part of the Creeks and Seminoles, and that the guaranty of 1856 
has no further force over the lands in question. 

7 Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, Is there any tribe which claims it 
oes? 

Mr. STRUBLE. The Indians claim everything they can claim. 
They are sharp fellows. They and their friends in this House are as- 
serting that, by reason of the third article in the treaties of 1866, which 
I quoted a few moments ago, such an equity obtains between the Gov- 
ernment and these Indians that, although by those treaties they vol- 
untarily parted with their legal title, we have no authority to extend 
our political jurisdiction over the land ceded by them in 1866, they 
having sold it, as they allege, for the sole purpose of the settlement 
thereon of friendly Indians. 

Mr. HERMANN. Was it not specially stipulated that these lands 

? 


were to be used for a specific p 
Mr. STRUBLE. No, sir; not 


terms. 
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Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. If I understood your argument a 
few moments ago, you held that these statements of on the 
part of the Government, in the third article of the treaties of 1866, 
did not amount to a stipulation that the lands were to be used fora 


specific as our friend from Oregon [Mr. HERMANN] suggests. 
Mr. STRUB Yes, sir; that is the point I made. I know my 
friend from and others of the Committee on Territories main- 
tain that the effect of the language there used is to establish such a 
my age but I do not agree with them. 
HERMANN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. STRUBLE. Certainly. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. There is no Indian tribe which claims that 
they own the Oklahoma land as a tribe or as individual Indians. 

Mr. STRUBLE. That is correct. 

DID THE CESSIONS OF 1866 CONVEY THESE LANDS TO THE UNITED STATES IN 
TRUST FOR OTHER INDIANS? 

Mr. BAKER. Let me interrupt the gentleman from Iowa with his 
consent to ask a question. Do you not understand these conveyances 
to the Government were conveyances in trust for a specific purpose? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I do not so understand them. 

Mr. BAKER. And further, let me ask the gentleman if the heads 
of the departments of the Government, the Secretary of the Interior 
formerly, Mr. TELLER, and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office also, do not insist that the title to the land was in the Indians 
and transferred to the Government, in trust, for a urpose, and 
that the Indians claim interest both in law and in equity in the lands? 

Mr. HILL. Now, if my colleague upon the committee will allow 
me to suggest, even if it be true that the Government acquired the lands 
for a specific purpose (for settling the friendly Indians), whether that 

rpose of the Government has not long ago been permanently aban- 
doned by the Government. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Certainly; that is true, and well understood by all 
gentlemen who have examined the question. 

Mr. SYMES. As far as the trust is concerned I apprehend that no 
lawyer would ever contend that it was a legal trust, continually bind- 
ing upon the United States, as my friend from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE] 
has so conclusively shown. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Iam very glad to have the help of my able friend 
on the right [Mr. Symes]. 

Mr. BARNES. The Government has held in reference to all these 
lands, as shown by a Senate document (and we did not take that posi- 
tion when the minority report 5 in reference to the lands 
acquired from the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and also from the Creeks 
and Seminoles, that they held them in trust for a certain specific pur- 


pose. 

Mr. HERMANN. That is right. 

Mr. BARNES. And that document is Senate Document No. 111, 
Forty-seventh Congress, first session. It is very distinctly cited in the 
argument of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] when he ad- 
dressed the House upon this subject. This reported is signed by C. 
W. Holcomb, acting Commissioner. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, Will my friend from Iowa permit me a 
word in reference to that? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I will with the understanding that I am to have 
all the time I want in which to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Now, I want to say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Georgia 

Mr. BARNES. You will have to reply to the Commissioner, not to 
me. Isimply give his opinion. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I understand the gentleman to be an able 
lawyer. When he talks of the Department having held so and so, does 
he undertake to say that there was a case made, and that the Govern- 
ment was represented, and that the Indians were represented, and that 
the people who desired the lands—the settlers—were ted, and 
that it was argued and discussed and so held by the Department after a 
case was made? 

Why, he may find some ipse dixit; he may find some rhetorical flourish 
in a departmental report or some lan of the kind to which the gen- 
tleman has referred; but that is not a holding in the meaning of the 
law where the parties have all been heard. It does not even approach 
the dignity of an opinion, because the question was not raised before 
the officer making this statement. 

Mr. BARNES. The gentleman does not understand me to say more 
than I did say. I said that the Department had held so and so, and I 
referred to the document. As to the circumstances under which it so 
held, that is another question. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. You may find a remark 

Mr. BARNES. It is more than a remark; it is a distinct statement. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Ican go to Department reports and docu- 
ments and find statements there in favor of anything under the sun. 
But to call that authority binding on the House or on any court is a 
very different thing. It will not do to call it a holding. And suppose 
it is a holding, this House has authority to set it aside. 

Mr. HEPBURN rose. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE] 
yield further? 


Mr. STRUBLE. I yield provided it does not come out of my time. 
But my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HERMANN] is to follow with remarks on this question, and I desire that 
the committee will bear in mind that the gentleman from Oregon is 


well prepared to talk on the question und will interest all who listen 


tohim. Does my colleague from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] desire me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Not at this moment. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Referring to the reference of my friend, the gentle- 
man from [Mr. Barnes], to the holding of the Department 
upon this question, I must say that I supposed I had enlarged upon 
this point a few moments ago sufficiently to have convinced the gen- 
tlemen of this committee that, as far as the Creek and Seminole treaties 
were concerned, the mere statements of purpose contained in the third 
articles of those treaties can not possibly be construed to have estab- 
lished any legal reservation or trust. I maintain that no more absolute, 
unequivocal bargain of sale of lands was ever made. 

The document to which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARNES] 
referred, and which was quoted at length in the able speech of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BAKER] is an opinion delivered in 1881 to 
Hon. 8. J. Kirkwood, then Secretary of the Interior, by C. W. Hol- 
comb, acting Commissioner of the General Land Office. It is only an 


opinion of a gentleman holding a subordinate position in the Depart- ` 


ment, and was delivered, as my colleague from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] 
suggested, without having heard any side except that laid down in the 
library of the Interior Department. Moreover, the opinion is in griev- 


ous error upon several points, especially the very vital point of what is 


Indian country, Mr. Holcomb holding that all the Indian Territory is 
Indian country“ within the purview of the Revised Statutes. This 
view I shall controvert farther on in my remarks, if time be allowed 
me. 

But that no point may be passed by in this discussion without a fair 
and full elucidation, I quote so much of Mr. Holcomb's opinion as is 
pertinent in this connection: 

The treaties by which the United States reacquired title to any of the lands in 
the Indian T: ry, or obtained the conditional right to control the d 
of any of said lands, were the treaties with the Seminoles of March 21, 1966; with 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws of April 28, 1866; with the Creeks of June 14, 
1866; and with the 5 19, 1866. 

By the third article of the treaty with the Seminoles (14 Statutes, 756), said In- 
dians ceded to the United States about 2,100,000 acres of land,“ in compliance with 
the desire of the United States to locate other Indians and freedmen thereon.” ~ 

In compliance with the same desire, the Creeks, by the third article of the 
treaty with that tribe (14 Statutes, 786), ceded about 3,200,000 acres to the United 
States, to be sold to and used as homes for such other civilized Indians as the 
United States may choose to settle thereon.” 

The freedmen referred to were the formerslaves of Indian tribes, The treaty 
stipulations, as uniformly understood and construed, have no ai eee toany 
other freedmen than the persons freed from Indian bon . They relate ex- 
clusively to friendly Indians and to Indian freedmen of other tribes in the In- 
dian Territory whom it was the desire of the United States to provide with per- 
manent homes on the lands ceded for that purpose. 


I think Mr. Holcomb's statement that only the former slaves of In- 
dians were referred to in the treaties of 1866 is open to serions ques- 
tion; but I will not stop to discuss the matter now. 


The lands reconveyed to the United States by the foregoing treaties are there- 

fore held subject to trust named. T) can be a 

and to those uses only by the United States, then only in the man- 
ner provided for bylaw. Miscellaneous immigration even by the intended be 
eficiaries would be unauthorized and illegal. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw cession of April 28, 1866 (14 Statutes, 769), was by 
the tenth section thereof made subject to the conditions of the compact of June 
22,1885 (11 Statutes, 613), by the ninth article of which it was hee per that the 

ds should be appropriated for the permanent settlement of such tribes or 
bands of Indians as the United States might desire to locate thereon. 

The lands embraced in the Choctaw and Chickasaw cession were also in- 
cluded in a definite district established by the stipulations of the treaty of 1855, 

ursuant to the act of Co of May 28, 1830, the United States re-engaging 

Fes doo boca article of treaty to remove and keep out from that district 


sale and disposal of unoccupied land in the ee es country for the benefit of 
sai restricted — 2 


by the United 9 un or the several treaties, and 
in accordance with specific provisions of Jaw and the lawful orders of the Pres- 
rang Srey lands in the Indian Territory to which the United States has title 
have permanently appropriated or definitely reserved for the uses and pur- 
poses named. A 
` As to the groundlessness of any claim of implied or actual trust con- 
tained in the Creek or Seminole treaties, I think I have already suffi- 
ciently expressed myself. I willonly add that such a trust is impossible 
from the fact that the other Indians and freedmen! referred to in those 
treaties were not identified and, consequently, could not become bene- 
ficiaries. I shall treat of the Cherokee treaty later on; I wish now to 
notice only Mr. Holcomb’s argument in regard to the trust which he 
and some gentlemen of this committee appear to discover to have been 
imposed on the Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty. Mr. Holcomb says: 
The Choctaw and Chickasaw cession of April 28,1866, was, by the tenth sec. 
tion thereof, made subject to the compact of June 22,1855 (the treaty by which 
their lands west of were leased to the United States), by the ninth article of 
which it was stipulated that the lands should be a) propriated for the permanent 
settlement of such tribes or bands of Indians as the United States might desire 
to locate thereon. 
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The clause of Article IX of the treaty of 1855 reads as follows: 


Sect women raa one wasn of roht erso, P-ren angana oa 
common tory west ni je for 
the nt settlement of the Wichita and such other tribes or bands of 
Ind: as the Government may desire to locate therein ; . 
all the Indians of New Mexico; * which Indians shall be subject to the 
exclusive control of the United States, under such rules and not in- 
consistent with the rightsand interests of the Choctaws and WS as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the President for their government: Pro- 
vided, however, The territory so leased shall remain open to settlement by Choc- 
tawsand Chickasaws as heretofore, 


Article X of the Choctaw and Chickasaw cession of 1866 reads as fol- 
lows: 


The United States reaffirms all obligations ing out of treaty stipulations 
or acts of legislation with regard to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations entered 
5 prior to the late rebellion and in force at that time, not inconsistent here- 
with. 

` Now, Mr. Chairman, in comparing these two articles of the treaties 
of 1855 and 1866, several questions occur to me as being pertinent to 
an attempt to discuss the position of Mr. Holcomb, 

First. Did the language of Article IX of the treaty of 1855 establish 
such a trust as that gentleman claims, or any trust in fact? 

Second. If so, did the Article X of the treaty of 1866 revive that 
trust? 

Third. If so, is it a continuing trust? 

WHAT IS A TRUST? 

The definition adopted by both Perry and Lewin in their works on 
Trusts is that given by Sir Edward Coke as his definition of a use, and 
they agree that the same is a legal and accurate description and defini- 
tion of a trust. Mr. Coke, in his work on Littleton, page 272, says: 

A trust is a confidence reposed in some other, not issuing out of the land, but 
isa Se oa annexed in privity to the estate of the land and to the per- 
ge Pectin the land, for which cestui que trust has no remedy but by subpona 

The courts in Wallace vs. Wainwright, 87 Pa. St., 263, and Chaffes rs. 
Rusk, 12 Harris, 432, defined a trust as existing when the legal es- 
tate is in one person and the equitable estate in another.“ . 

Perry, in his work on Trusts, volume 1, section 24, says: 

As direct trusts are expressly declared by the parties, there can never be any 
controversy as to whether they exist. 

Lewin, in his work upon the same subject, page 18, says: 

f a trustee is i 

The ö ntroduced for the execution of some purpose 

Did the language of this article establish the legal estate in the United 
States and the equitable estate in the Wichitas? Did it give the 
Wichitas such a title that they could bring action against the United 
States to maintain it? Is the course of the United States as trustee so 
plainly marked out, and the future conveyance to the Wichitas made 
so binding upon the United States that it is not possible to construe the 
language into granting the United States the discretion of settling In- 
dians there or not? I think not. 

The language is too brief, too indefinite, to establish an express obli- 
gation to reconvey those lands to the Witchitas, I regard it simply 
as the statement of a purpose, not as entering into the consideration of 
the cession. Suppose the Wichitas had refused to be settled there, 
and the United States had not desired nor been willing to settle other 
tribes thereon, would the United States have been compelled to abandon 
the lease? I think not. 

But admitting the trust as having been established by this language 
in the treaty of 1855, what follows? Was the trust entered upon prior 
to the sale of 1866? Were the Wichitas or any other tribe settled there 
prior to 1866? The Wichitas were not settled there until October 19, 
1872, and then by an agreement which has never been ratified. No 
other tribes were permanently settled there prior to 1866. It is true 
that these lands were, in the treaty of October 18, 1865, embraced 
within the exterior limits of the Comanche and Kiowa reservation, 
which extended to New Mexico Territory; but there was no permanent 
settlement of these Indians upon these lands exclusively; and even 
the treaty of October 18, 1865, was not proclaimed until May 26, 1866, 
a month after the Choctaws and Chickasaws had sold these lands to the 
United States. So that in no sense were there any Indians, least of all 
the Wichitas, ently located on that land prior to the vestingof 
theabsolute title in the United States. What effect would such vest- 
ing of title in the United States have upon an unfulglled trust im- 

by the same Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes who were the vendors 
in the cession of 1866? 

We will assume that in 1855 the Choctaws and Chickasaws imposed 
the trust of settling the Wichitas upon that land to the United States. 
That trust was not fulfilled. In 1866 the same Indians soid that land 
for a consideration to the United States, making no reference whatever 
to the trust of 1855 and laying no restriction whatever upon the most 
absolute exercise of power on the part of the United States over the 

ion so ceded. 
ould not the treaty of 1866 supersede that of 1855? Certainly it 
would. Butas a matter of fact the United States have in 1872, of 
their own free will and in their own time, and taking no notice of the 
treaty of 1855 with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, settled the Wichitas 
on that land. What more can be asked of the United States? Though 


the trust was destroyed by the sale of 1866 the United States have ful- 
filled it, and certainly the question ot trust can no longer be raised. 
CHEROKEE TITLE, IN GENERAL, 

I now desire to call the attention of gentlemen of this committee to 

the status of the Cherokee outlet. Soon after the Louisiana purchase 
Congress began to make provision for such of the Indians as desired to 
move west of the Mississippi, and by 1828 about half of the Chero- 
kees were comfortably settled on the west of the Mississippi, between 
the Arkansas and White Rivers, in what is now the State of Arkansas, 
having a reservation of 7,000,000 acres. In that year the Cherokees 
on the Arkansas desiring to move farther from contact with civiliza- 
tion, and the Cherokees of Georgia wishing to join their brethren west 
of the Mississippi, the United States made a treaty with the Cherokee 
tribe. 
It will be profitable for us to follow as briefly as may be the differ- 
ent links in the chain of the Cherokee title, not only because it will 
help us to an understanding of the basis of their present cla but be- 
cause the minority of the Committee on Territories argue that the Cher- 
okees hold their land, including both the 7,000,000 now occupied by 
them and the 6,000,000 acres of the outlet, by an absolute fee-simple 
title. But they say, This is not strictly true of any other of the civ- 
ilized tribes.” Very well; I shall undertake before I finish to prove 
that it is not strictly true of the Cherokees as far as their 7,000,000 
acres are concerned, and that they have only a bare legal title to the 
outlet, the patent to the outlet having been given erroneously and con- 
trary to the previous intention of both the United States and the Cher- 
okees. 

In the treaty of 1828 occur these words: 

nited es the Cherokees, and to niee it to them 
3 and ene per pledged, of 7000.000 of acres. 
Then follows a description of the land: . 


In addition to the 7,000,000 of acres thus for and bounded, the United 
States further tee to the Cherokee Nation a pe ual outlet west, and a 
free and unmolested use of all the country lying west of the western boundary of 
the abo bed limits, Sg as far west as the sovereignty of the United States 


ve-descri 
and their right of soil exten . 

In 1830 passed a general law (4 Stats., 411) providing for an ex- 
change of lands with any and all Indians east of the Mississippi River and 
their removal west of the Mississippi. By the third section of said act 
the President was authorized ‘‘solemnly to assure the tribe ornation with 
whom such exchange may be made that the United States will foreverse- 
cure and guarantee to them and their heirs or successors the country so 
exchanged with them, and if they prefer it the United States will cause 
a patent or grant to be made and executed to them for the same; pro- 
vided always that such lands shall revert to the United States if the In- 
dians become extinct or abandon the same.’’ 

The treaty of 1833 purported to be ‘‘ merely supplemental to the treaty 
of 1828, and not to vary the rights of the parties any further than said 
treaty of 1828 is inconsistent with that of 1833.” And, as the minority 
report upon this bill admits (see page 12), ‘‘that is only so far as the 
territory described in the one is inconsistent with the territory de- 
scribed in the other.“ It was made necessary by a proviso in the treaty 
of 1828, which ided that the lands therein granted to the Cherokees 
should not be held to include any land previously selected by the Creeks, 
It was found that the Creeks had selected part of the 7,000,000 acres 
granted to the Cherokees by said treaty of 1828. 

The treaty of New Echota, in 1835, recites the treaty of 182833, 
and says (Article II): 

And whereas it is apprehended by the Cherokees that in the above cession (of 
7,000,000 acres) there is not contained a sufficient quantity of land for the accom- 
modation of the whole nation on their removal west of the Mississippi River, 
the United States * * * he covenant and to convey the said In- 
dians, and their descendants, by patent in fee simple, the following additional 
tract of land [in Kansas], estimated to contain 800,000 acres. 

Article III provides that the lands ceded by the treaty of 182833, 
“ and those ceded by this treaty, shall all be included in one patent 
executed to the Cherokee Nation of Indi ing to the provisions 
of the act of May 28, 1830, which contained the clause providing for 
2 to United States. This patent was granted to the Cherokees 
in 

In commenting upon the above-mentioned treaties and the act of 
1830, the minority argue that the clause of the treaty of 1835, provid- 
ing that the 7, 800, 000 acres be patented to the Cherokees according to 
the act of 1830, provides for the granting of a lesser title than was 
granted to the Cherokees by former treaties; and that the provision, in 
the patent subsequently made in conformance thereto, is invalid. 


CASE OF HOLDEN Ys. JOY. 
To support their view, the minority cite the decision of the Supreme 
Courtin Holden vs. Joy (17 Wal., page 211), in which the court say: 
Strong doubts are entertained whether that (this) condition in the patent is 
valid, as it was not authorized by the treaty under which it was issued. By 
this treaty, the United States covenanted and agreed to convey the lands in fee- 
simple title, and it may well be held that if that condition reduces the estate 
ee to less than a fee, it is void; but it is not necessary to discuss that 
point. 
The minority evidently lay much stress upon the force of this decis- 
ion, as also upon the opinion of Attorney-General Devens (16 Opinions, 
430) upon the same case, in which he held views substantially the same 
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as those of the Supreme Court which I have quoted. But the most 
casual reference to the above decision of the Supreme Court and opinion 
of the Attorney-General will show that they have no relevancy what- 
ever to this discussion, as they were rendered in a case which involved 
the ‘800,000 additional” acres of land in Kansas (which the Chero- 
kees in 1876 reconveyed to the United States), and had no reference to 
the present lands of the Cherokees. 

The very language of the court’s decision reveals the fact that it did 
not relate to any of the present domain of the Cherokees; for the court, 
in the clause of their decision which I have quoted, say: 

By this treaty the United States covenanted and agreed to convey the lands 
n fee-simple title. 

I defy any man to find any covenant or agreement of that kind in 
regard to lands now owned or even claimed by the Cherokees in the 
treaties of 1828, the supplementary treaty of 1833, or in the treaty of 
1835—the very one to which the court in this decision refer. In the 
treaty of 1828 there is nothing said about a patent or conveyance of 
any sort; the United States simply ‘‘agree to possess,” and agree to 
guarantee forever.” In the treaty of 1833 it merely says: 

And letters patent shall be issued by the United States as soon as practicable 
for the land hereby guaranteed. 

Nothing is said as to the interest which it is proposed to patent ‘‘as 
soon as practicable.” And, as there is nothing in this treaty inconsist- 
ent with the previous act of 1830, and as that act was intended to lay 
down a general policy, it is to be presumed that the act was kept in 
view in the making of this treat. 

That the United States and the Cherokees, in their treaty of 1835, 
regarded the treaty of 1833 as not an independent instrument, but a 
continuation and part of the treaty of 1828, is evident from the follow- 
ing reference in the second article of the treaty of 1835: 

Whereas, N a 
22 ĩði?Tw½ꝛ: 8 
by patent to the Cherokee Nation of Indians the following tract of country. 

Notice that this language conveys the idea that the guaranty to con- 
yey by patent was made, not alone in the treaty of 1828, nor in that 
of 1833, but in the treaties of 1828 and 1833 as one transaction. Any 
other construction to this would make it express an untruth, 
for there is no mention of patent or future conveyance in the treaty of 
1828. 

The treaty of 1835, in regard to which the minority have been led 
into error by a misapplication of the decision of the court and opinion 
of the Attorney-General thereupon, contains no provision in to 
patenting in fee-simple to the Cherokees the land now held or claimed 
by them; but plainly provides (article 3) that it should be patented 
“according to the provisions of the act of May 28, 1830.” 

Nothing in the treaties of 1828 and 1833 calls for an absolute fee-title; 
the general law of 1830 expressly provides otherwise. That law super- 
seded the treaty of 1828; and inasmuch as the treaty of 1833 was ex- 
pressly for the purpose of curing defects in the treaty of 1828, to su 
plement it, and was founded upon no new considerations, making su 
stantially the same grant, it was as much subject to the law of 1830 as 
the treaty of 1828. Moreover, it was in no way inconsistent with that 
law. The treaty of 1835 calls for the conveyance of no greater interest, 
as far as the 7,000,000 acres was concerned, than was provided for by 
the previous treaties of 1828 and 1833 or than was afterward patented 
in 1838, 

Now, to what treaty does the court, in the decision before quoted, refer 
when they say, By the treaty the United States agreed to convey the 
land in fee-simple title?“ Not to the treaties of 1828 and 1833, for 
we have shown that neither treaty contains any such language. It 
only occurs in the treaty of 1835, and then only in reference to the 
800,000 acres in Kansas. 

Without discussing the question whether or not the clause in the 
treaty of 1835 containing this language would be made of no effect by 
a subsequent clause of the same treaty providing for the patenting of 
a less estate, we will consider whether, as a matter of fact, this promise 
to grant an unlimited fee referred to the 7,000,000 acres now occupied 
by the Cherokees and the Cherokee outlet now claimed by them. 

We find that this promise is contained in the latter part of article 2 
of the treaty of 1835, and found nowhere else in that treaty, nor, as I 
have before said, in any previous treaty. It reads: 

The United States covenant and nares to convey to the said Indians and their 
descendants, by patent, in fee-simple the following additional tract of land, sit- 
uated * * estimated to contain about 800,000 acres of land. 

To this language the court referred. 

Relying upon and citing this decision, Attorney-General Devens held 
that the Cherokees the land involved (the 800,000 acres) by 
an absolute fee-title. This was in the somewhat famous Kansas school 
land indemnity case. 1 

The minority admit that Mr. Devens referred only to the 800,000 acres 
in Kansas, but attempt to place the Cherokee lands in the Indian Ter- 
ritory upon the same footing by saying that they were included in the 
same patent. That signifies nothing. 

The United States had agreed in the previous article (IT) of this treaty 
of 1835 to give the Cherokees an absolute fee: title to those 800,000 acres 
in Kansas, and that agreement may be admitted to have superseded the 


general law of 1830 so far as those 800,000 acres were concerned. But 
the United States had never agreed to give the Cherokees such a title 
to any other lands, and they had passed a law to grant only a qualified 


fee to lands 1 and in the final treaty of 1835 had distinctly 
provided that the land granted the Cherokees should be patented to 


them in accordance with the act of 1830, erroneously including the 
800,000 acres which they had promised to patent by a superior title. 

In view of the express provision of 1830, reiterated in 1835, and em- 
bodied in the patent itself (1838), and in view of the fact that, as faras 
the Cherokee lands within the Indian Territory were concerned, there 
had never been any agreement inconsistent with the law of 1830, I am 
unable to agree with the minority that the patent of 1838, in so far as 
it grants less than an absolute fee-simple title to the present domain of 
the Cherokees, is void. 

CASE OF UNITED STATES vs. REESE. $ 

The minority also rely upon the decision of Judge Parker in United 
States vs. Reese (1879), 5 Dil. C. C., 405, to destroy the effect of the 
treaty of 1835 as far as the lands ceded by the treaty of 1828-33 are 
concerned. The judge, in that decision, says: 

Ifthe lands had been already ceded by treaty of 1833 (and which cession was 
recognized by second article of treaty of 1835), then the agreement by the United 
States by the third article of the treaty of 1535 to give them a patent to these 
lands, according to act of May 28, 1830, was a mere nudum pactum. 

In other words, we are to look only to the treaty of 1833 to determine 
the degree of interest which has been patented to the Cherokees in the 
Indian Territory. Very well. I have already shown that the treaty 
of 1833 wasonly a part of the treaty of 1828; thatit was sostated in the 
treaty itself, and that it was so regarded in the treaty of 1835; that it 
simply corrected the boundary of that treaty; that it expressly says 
that it is intended only as a supplement and ‘‘ not to vary the rights 
of the parties’’ to that treaty; consequently it is as much limited by 
the act of 1830 as was the previous treaty of 1828, which act of 1830 ex- 
pressly provided that these lands should be patented with condition of 
reversion to United States, and which, as Judge Parker admits, super- 
seded so much of the treaty ef 1828 as is inconsistent with the act. 

But admitting for argument’s sake that the treaty of 1833 was an 
independent instrument, that it had no connection with the treaty of 
1828, may we not apply the nudum pactum argument of Judge Parker 
to the treaty of 1833 as well as to the treaty of 1835? If the treaty of 
1835 was a nudum pactum, was not the treaty of 1833 also a nudum 
pactum? May we not apply the language of Judge Parker to the treaty 
of 1833 and say: 

If the lands had been already ceded by treat: 
recognized by the preamble of treaty of 1833), then the agreement by the United 
States in the first article of the treaty of 1833 to give them a patent to these lands 
was a mere nudum pactum. 4 

In other words, that we are to look only to the treaty of 1828 (and 
which said nothing about patent or future conveyance of any kind) to 
ascertain the degree of interest which the Cherokees have in the Indian 
Territory. But neither Judge Parker nor any one else has denied that 
the law of 1830, in so far as it affected the title of the Cherokees, was 
superior to and superseded the treaty of 1828. Consequently the act 
of 1830 is the fountain of all authority upon the subject, and the patent 
of 1838 having been made in conformity thereto, is valid in every re- 
spect. But however this point may be ed, it is obvious that the 
United States intended in the transaction embraced in the treaties of 
1828, 1833, and 1835, and the act of 1830, to grant to the Cherokees 
lands in the Indian Territory by a qualified fee only, and all the oppo- 
sition to this proposition is based upon the purely technical argument 
that the treaty of 1833 was an independent instrument, and that (a ref- 
erence to the law of 1830 having been inadvertently omitted) it super- 
seded the law of 1830. 

Whether or not the agreement in Article II of the treaty of 1835 was 
nudum pactum, it is perfectly clear that the United States had not aban- 
doned the policy of 1830; neither had the Indians, else they would not 
have signed the treaty. The treaty of 1835 was an honest agreement 
between the United States that these lands should be patented to the 
Cherokees by the title provided for in the act of 1830, and in the pat- 
ents granted to all the civilized tribes, and in conformity to the uni- 
versal, unvarying policy of the Government in regard to Indian titles 
up to that time; and it was reserved for a later day and generation to 
discover or attempt to discover a way whereby the Indians can crawl 
out of their solemn agreement through the very small hole of a nudum 
pactum, 


of 1828 (and which cession was 


TITLE OF THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 

So far I have discussed the Cherokee title in general. I wish now to 
speak more particularly of what I started to discuss a little while ago— 
the Cherokee Outlet, 6,022,844 acres. 

While I am bound to confess that the title to this land was conveyed 
to the Cherokees by the patent of 1838, I assert here and now that 
when the treaty of 1828 was made promising them the 7,000,000 acres, 
the ‘‘ perpetual outlet west,“ and the free and unmolested use of all 
the country lying west of the western boundary of the 7,000,000 
acres, it was not the intention of the Government to promise more 
than the 7,000,000 acres and a perpetual use of an outlet west; the 
intention to t any title to the soil of the outlet west was not en- 
tertained by the Government or the Cherokees, as I shall show conclu- 
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sively further on; and it was only by an extremely liberal and loose 
construction of the treaty of 1828 that those acting for the Govern- 
ment were induced to include it within the patent of 1838. 
The article of the treaty of 1828 referred to reads: 
Ant. 2. The United States agree erty ween! the Cherokees and to 


tee it 
to them forever, and that gurantee is y solemnly pledged, of 7,000,000 of 
acres of land, to be bounded as follows, namely describing the terri In 
addition to the 7,000,000 of acres thus provided for and bounded, the United 
States further tee to the Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet west, and a 
free and unmolested use of all the country lying west of the western boundary 
of the above-described limits, and as far west as the sovereignty of the United 
States and their right of soil extend, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the intention had been to include the soil of 
the outlet, together with the soil of the 7,000,000 in a future 
paor to these Cherokees, why did not the treaty of 1828 intimate that 

ct? On the contrary, there is a plain distinction, as much distinction 
as possible, for the few words employed, preserved in that treaty be- 
tween the 7,000,000 acres of land and the outlet and use. Further- 
more, there was never any authorization of a patent to the lands of the 
outlet. The treaty of 1828, as I have stated, contained no stipulation 
for nor mention of any future conveyance. 

The supplementary treaty of 1833 contains the same description of 
the guaranteed to the Cherokees, as does the treaty of 1828, 
and says further (I am now quoting article 1 of that ): “and 
letters patent shall be issued by the United States as soon as practi- 
cable for the land hereby guaranteed ’’—for the land, not for the priv- 
ilege of an outlet. 

I will here quote as much of Article I of this supplemental treaty of 
1883 as relates to this point: 

The United States agree to possess the Cherokees and to guarantee it to ther 
forever; and that guarantee is hereby pl (eabject, of course, to the provis- 
ions of the law of 1830) of 7,000,000acres of land. to be bounded as follows: * * * 

In addition to the 7,000,000 acres of land thus provided for and bounded, the 
United States further guarantee to the Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet west 
and a free and unmolested use ofall the country lying west of the western bound- 
ary of said 7,000,000 of acres as far west as the sovereignty of the United States 
and their right of soil extend, * „ d letters patent shall be issued by the 
United States as soon as practicable for the land hereby guaranteed. 


It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that the mere reading of this ar- 
ticle ought to be sufficient to convince any lawyer of the absurdity of 
the claim that there was any intention expressed or implied to patent 
any land except the 7,000,000 acres ‘‘thus provided for and bounded.” 

In the treaty of 1835 a patent is provided for in nearly the same lan- 


The United States also agree that the lands above ceded by the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1833, including the outlet— ; 

The land of the outlet was not ceded in 1833, as I have shown, but 
only the use of the land— 
and those ceded by this treaty shall all be included in one patent executed to 


the Cherokee Nation of Indians by the President of the United States according 
to the provisions of the act of May 28, 1830. 


Here provision is made for the future conveyance to the Cherokees 
of what? (1) The 7,000,000 acres of land ceded in 1828 and 1833; 
(2) the 800,000 acres of land ceded by this (1835) treaty; (3) the priv- 
ilege of an outlet“ west. Nothing else was called for or thought of, 
and the survey and patenting of the land of the outlet was without 
authority and without consideration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I propose to show by documentary proof that it 
was the express understanding between the Government and the Chero- 
kees that the latter were never to acquire any title to the land of the 
outlet. 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHEROKEES IN 1821. 


I desire to call the special attention of gentlemen to the preamble of 
he treaty of 1828: 

Whereas the present location of the Cherokees in Arkansas being unfavora- 
ble to their re and tending, as the past demonstrates, to their future degra- 
dation and misery; and the erokees being anxious to avoid such conse- 

uences, * * * resting also upon 3 given them by the President ot 
the United States and the Secretary of War of March, 1818, and 8th of October, 
1821, in rd to the outlet to the west, and as may be seen on referring to the 
records of the War Department. * è * 


Now, sir, I was led to inquire at the War Department whether there 
could not be found some records bearing upon the question suggested 
in this treaty as to the understanding between the Indians and the 
Government in regard to the outlet. After a laborious search among 
the musty records of the Department, with the assistance of the court- 
eous gentlemen who have charge of them, I found the very ‘‘ pledges ” 
mentioned in the treaty of 1828 as having been given to the Cherokees 
in 1818 and 1821 by the President and the Secretary of War. The first 
is the record of a ‘‘conversation’’ had between the Secretary of War 
and the Cherokee Indians in March, 1818. It is entitled ‘‘Talk to th 
Cherokee deputation of the Arkansas,’’ and is as follows: : 


To General TONLONLUSKY, 
Chief and Warrior of the Cherokee: 

My FRIENDS AND CHILDREN, NATION OF THE ARKANSAW COUNTRY: * * * 
The country which you pive up is a good country, and it is near and very con- 
venient to us, and I shall in return act generously to you and endeavor to 
make you happy in your new homes on the Arkansaw. I have not yet obtained 
the land ling up that river, to the west of your settlement. 

I will give instructions to Governor Clark to hold a treaty with the Quapaws 
this summer in order to purchase them, and when purchased Iwill direct them 


to be laid off for you. It is my wish that you should have no limits to the west; 
so that you may have good mill-seats, plenty of game, and not be surrounded 
by the 3 
By the dent of the United States. 
JAMES MONROE. 
J. C. CALHOUN, 
: Secretary of War. 

- Then follows a letter from John C. Calhoun (then Secretary of War), 
signed J. C. C.” It is addressed tothe Cherokee delegation, and dated 
ss ent of War, 11 February, 1819.“ Although this letter is not 
strictly pertineni to the point immediately under discussion, yetits sen- 
timents are so much in advance of those entertained by certain so-called 
modern champions of the Indians that I deem it not inappropriate to 
quote it here in full. 

If the statesman-like advice of Secretary Calhoun had been heeded, 
and the Government had from that time to this energetically pursued 
the one policy of curtailing the Indian reservations and compelling the 
Indians to adopt civilization by making such a course necessary to their 
existence, we should not have had these fifty years of Indian degrada- 
tion and filching from the national Treasury. 

The letter referred to reads as follows: 

It is understood that the delegation, in behalf of their nation, wishes to 
strengthen the guarantee of that portiun of the land which may be left to them af- 
ter muking the pro; cessions, so thatit may be to them a permanent and last- 
ing home without furthercessions. To secure such great benefits it is indispensa- 
ble that the cessions which they may make should be ample,and the part 
to themselves should not be rthan is necessary for their wants and con- 
venience. Should a larger quantity be retained it will not be possible by any 
stipulation in the treaty to prevent future ions, So long as you may retain 
more land than what is necessary or convenient to yourselves, you will feel in- 
clined to sell and the United States to purchase. The truth of what I say you 
know can not be doubted, as your own experience, and that of all Indian na- 
tions, proves it to be true. If on the contrary you only retain a suitable quantity 
no = cessions will be asked for or made, and they will be settled down per- 
manently. 

You — now becoming like the white people; you can no longer live by hunt- 
ing, but must work for your subsistence, Tn your new condition far less land 
is necessary for you. Your great oaos ought to be to hold your land se 
amon, C neighbors. * è * Without this you will fnd 
you will have to emigrate or become extinct as a people. 


I come now to the most important of these documents with reference 
to the point I am discussing. It is dated ‘‘ Department of War, 8th 
October, 1821.” On the left’ margin are the names of a number of 
Cherokee chiefs. The paper is as follows, and I wish to state that I re- 
fer to the original document, made out by Secretary Calhoun, and now 
on file in the Indian Office: 

Der’m’r oF WAR, 8th Oct'r, 1821. 
e oe BROTHERS: I have received your communication of 


Teke-e-toke, |£ È g the 24th of July last, complaining that the promises of 
John Jolly, Ss the Government in relation to intruders upon your lands 
Black Fox, Bae and to an outlet to the west have not been performed. 
W. Webber, Sa It has always been its intention to carry into effect fully 
Thos. Graves, 226 every promise made to you, and which I was under the 

O impression had been done, particularly upon the points 


complained of, as orders were issued some time since for the removal of the 
whites from your lands and from the tract of country to the west of your res- 
ervation, commonly called “ Lovely'’s Purchase,” by which you would obtain 
ie 2 promised, Copies of these orders are herewith inclosed for your in- 
ormation. 


The Lovely Purchase“ here referred to was the country to the west 
of the reservation in Arkansas, and forming a part of the present do- 
main of the Cherokees. 


Governor Miller, who is now here, on his return to the Arkansaw Territory, 
informs me that he knows of but one person who has settled upon your lands, 
and he believes that person resides there with the 1 of the nation. 

Heis, however, authorized to call the attention of Major Bradford tothe orders 
above referred to, and if they should not have been prev iously carried into 
effect to requegt him to do so without further delay. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask special attention to the following lan- 
guage: 

It is to be always understood that in removing the white settlers from Love- 
ly’s purchase for the purpose of giving the outlet promised you to the west 
you acquire thereby noright to the soil, but merely to an outlet, of which you 
pear to be already apprized, and that the Government reserves to itself the right 
of making such disposition as it may think proper with regard to the salt springs 
upon that tract of country. 


The words right to the soil, but merely to an outlet” are italicized 
in the original document. 
The document continues: 
Governor Miller is also fully authorized to receive and adjast any other com- 
— — vou may have to make, which it is believed can be done satisfactorily 
y him upon the spot, without your sending a ye Pes for that parpode, as 
you express a wish to do. If, however, he should find any difficulty in the busi- 
ness and think it of sufficient importance for you to send on a delegation, he is 
vested with discretionary power to grant you power to send one in the spring. 
I understand that some of your nation have settled to the south of the Arkan- 
sas River on our lands, and as it is equally improper for your pees to occupy 
our lands as for our people to occupy yours, it is expected t you will im- 
mediately order all your people to remove from the south to the north side of 
the river within the limits of xour reservation; which, if not done in a reason- 
able time, Governor Miller is instructed to take the necessary measures to effect, 
I remain your friend and brother, 
F J. C. CALHOUN. 


The correctness of my copy of this original paper is attested by the 
chief clerk of the Indian Office, with whom I compared it and the 
original, as follows: 


A true copy. 
A. B. UPSHAW, 
Chief 
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Mr. BARNES. What is the date of that? : 

Mr. STRUBLE. October, 1821—the date referred to in the treaty 
of 1828, in which the Indians agreed, by reference to this instrument, 
that they were to be bound by it, acknowledging that they knew of its 
existence and understood its terms. 

Another point which proves conclusively that the United States had 
no intention of yielding the title to the land of the outlet is in the 
reservation of the right on the part of the United States to allow other 
Indians to get salt upon the outlet in common with the Cherokees. 
That provision is found in identical language in Article I of the sup- 
plemental treaty of 1883, and in Article II of treaty of 1835. It reads: 

Provided, however, That if the saline or salt plain on the Western Prairie shall 
fall within said limits prescribed by said outlet, the right is to the 
United States to permit other tribes of red men to get salt in said plain in com- 
mon with the Cherokees. 4 

Why should the United States be the custodian of such permission 
if they were to be deprived of the ownership of that outlet? If it was 
desired to secure to other Indians this right of access to the salt springs, 
why did not the treaties say that ‘‘the Cherokees shall it it,” 
Ke. ? Simply because there was no intention that the Cherokees would 
ever acquire any title to that outlet which would give them the right 
or authority to make such a concession, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask what stronger evidence we need to prove 
that the understanding in 1828, when the 7,000, 000 acres and the 
outlet“ were first granted, was, as Mr. Calhoun said, that the Cher- 
okees were not to have a title to the soil of the outlet, but merely the 
right to the use of an outlet? 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HILL. Ihope the gentleman’s time will be extended, as he 
has been interrupted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was understood that the time occupied by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. KI xd] should not be taken from the 
time of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. StRUBLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will have fifteen min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Is there anything to show, Mr. Chairman, that this 
understanding has ever been altered? Certainly nothing but the bare 
provisions in the een ee treaty of 1833 and the treaty of 1835 
that the outlet should be patented along with the land. 7, 800, 000 acres, 
ceded in 1828 and 1835. There is not a shadow of evidence that either 
treaty contemplated the patenting of the land of the outlet, together 
with 2 2 other 7,800,000 acres, The Indians never asked anything of 
the ki s 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. How many acres were there in the 
outlet as originally patented? 

Mr. STRUBLE. The area of the original outlet was never known, 
because it was surveyed in a body with the 7,000,000 and the 800,000 
acres east. 

When we speak of the present area of the outlet as being 6,022,844 
acres we mean the land west of 96° minus the lands sold since 1866 by 
the United States to the Osages, Kaws, Nez Pereés, Otoes and Mis- 
sourias, and Pawnees. 

The line of 96° was merely an arbitrary line agreed upon by the 
United States and the Cherokees as the eastern boundary of the coun- 
try over which the United States might settle such friendly Indians as 
they saw fit. But the eastern boundary of the original outlet was 
never because it was never run as it should have been. I 
suppose there were about 8,000,000 acres in that outlet. 

Now, when the Eastern Cherokees proposed to join theiy brethren on 
the Ar and it was apprehended that the 7,000,000 acres would 
not suffice for their combined numbers, What was done? Why, the Gov- 
ernment, for the consideration of $500,000, ceded them in 1835800, 000 
additional acres” in Kansas, not about 8,000,000 additional acres to the 
west of their 7,000,000 acres; yet in the same treaty provision was made 
for patenting to them an outlet, showing that nothing was more foreign 
to the understanding of the parties to that treaty than that the title to 
the land of the outlet was to be patented to the Cherokees." What con- 
sideration is it now claimed by the Cherokees or the cattle-men that 
the Cherokees paid for obtaining a patent to about 8,000,000 additional 
acres of land? There is no consideration anywhere hinted at for such 
a patent. 

Then, why was that outlet surveyed and the land patented in 1838 
to the Cherokees? No treaty or conference ever even authorized the 
survey of that outlet. The treaty of 1828 provided (article 2) for a 
running of the lines of the above cession without delay.“ But this 
evidently referred to the exterior lines of the 7,000,000 acres. ‘There 
was no cession except of the 7,000,000 acres, although an outlet was 
guaranteed. The supplementary treaty.of 1833 contained no reference 
at all to a running of any lines. It is natural, however, to infer that 
a survey of the lines of the cession as corrected, but only of the cession, 
Mier „ by the treaty. The same is true of the final treaty 
0 $ 

The fact that the exterior lines of the outlet were, in 1836, run by 
General McCoy at the request of the Interior Office, signifies nothing 
as to the intention of the Government to patent the land of the outlet. 
Disregarding this plain understanding with the War Department, as 


evidenced by these documents which I have quoted, or forgetting, by 

reason of this language in the treaty of 1835, their provisions, the De- 

partment construed that there should be a patent to the whole 14,374,- 

135.14 acres, including the land of the outlet; and that land of the 

outlet was patented contrary to the terms of the grant and contrary 

5 this plain understanding, as shown by indisputable records in the 
ar ent. 

Now I confess that during all these years from the issuing of the pat- 
ent, which was in 1838, the Government has treated this land as be- 
longing to the Indians; but there is where the trouble began. Contrary 
to the plain understanding between these Indians and the Secretary of 
War, an understanding which was made a matter of record, a liberal 
construction or a forgetfulness of these documents to which I have re- 
ferred resulted in the enlargement in the patents of the right to this 
Cherokee outlet, 

But gentlemen may say,“ What does it all signify? After the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has for all these years recognized these 
Indians as possessing title it is too late now to raise any question on 
that point.” Mr. Chairman, we are confronted in this discussion with 
the plea of our friends on the other side that there are equitable con- 
siderations in behalf of these Indians; and we are reminded that the 
Government of the United States can not in equity violate these equi- 
table obligations. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the Government, the people of this country, have equities as 
well as the Indians, and that the officers of this Government, the al- 
leged servants of the aforesaid people, have, through an unwarranted 
liberality and by an unjustifiable construction of these treaties, con- 
veyed to these Cherokeesabout 8,000,000 acres of land which they should 
not have had under any circumstances whatever; and that the patent 
of 1838 should be declared void as far as it relates to the Cherokee out- 
let, and that that rich domain, now wholly given up to great moneyed 
corporations, who are raising steers for 28 cents a head to compete with 
the cattle raised by our small farmers, be restored to its rightful owners, 


the people. 
> WHAT IS “INDIAN COUNTRY?” 

Mr. Chairman, I shall, if granted the time, show more fully the char- 
acter of the present occupancy of this outlet. I now desire to discuss 
the question of what is Indian country, because the persecution of im- 
migrants who have attempted to settle within the limits of the pro- 
posed Territory of Oklahoma has been justified by whatI claim to bea 
wholly erroneous view of that question, and because I shall, from my in- 
terpretation of the law governing the question, take the liberty to criti- 
cise such persecution. And, sir, in this connection I do not hesitate to 
take issue with the minority of the Committee on Territories and with 
their chief{and indeed only authority, the able and learned Judge 
Parker of the western district of Arkansas. 

The only question left to be considered in regard to the right of set- 
tlement in Oklahoma by United States citizens is whether or not it is 
Indian country,” as contemplated by the Revised Statutes regulating 
intercourse with the Indians. And here again we find a solid array of 
legal opinion that lands similarly situated are not in any sense Indian 
country.’’ No eourt, with the exception of Judge Parker, has ever 
considered this question in its bearings upon Oklahoma, notwithstand- 
ing the oft-repeated and persistent efforts of would-be settlers to force 
the matter before the courts. 

The first act of Congress defining Indian country was that of March 
30, 1802, 2 Stat., 139. The first section of that act devotes over a page 
to the description of what shall be regarded as Indian country, and 
declares that such country shall be distinctly marked by order of the 
President, and be considered as the line of the Indian Territory, or In- 
dian country, as it is indifferently called in several sections of the act. 
The country west of the Mississippi River then belonged to France. The 
country described in the act of 1802 lay to the north of the Ohio and 
west of aline drawn from between the mouths of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers through Tennessee, Kentucky, and Georgia to the 
Saint Mary’s River. From that time up to 1834, though there were 
many acts passed governing intercourse with the Indians, no other 
attempt was made to define the Indian country. 

The only provisions of law ever enacted which made this particular 
Territory now under discussion a part of the Indian country was sec- 


tion 1 of the ‘‘Indian-intercourse’? act of June 30, 1834, 4 Stat., 729, 


which read as follows: 


Srcrion 1. Be it enacted, That all that part of the United States west of the 
Mississippi River and not within the States of Missouri and Louisiana. or the 
Territory of Arkansas, and that part of the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and not within any State, to which the Indian title has not beer 
extinguished for the purposes of this act, be taken and be deemed to be Indian 
country. 

“Mr, Justice Miller, in Bates vs. Clarke, 5 Otto 204, quoting this sec- 
tion, says: 

If the section which we have given verbatim be read with a comma after the 
word “ State,” or if, without the insertion of any point there, we read it so as to 
apply the words “ to which the Indian title has not been extinguished " to all 
the region mentioned in the section, we have a criterion which will always dis- 
tinguish what is Indian country from what is not, so jong as the existing sys- 
tem governing our relations the Indians is continued. 


The judge then proceeds to show the absurdity of the rendering, if 
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the comma be omitted, and the phrase be considered to apply to State; 
and says further: 
On the other hand, if the section be read 


lands alone to which the Indian'title has not been extinguish 
scription of the Indian country which was then and wh 
and which is capable of easy application at any time. 


The judge continues: 


is good now, 


large laws has been in existence whose operation was confined 
to the Indian country, whatever that may be; and men have been punished by 
death, by fine, and by imprisonment, for which the céurts who so them 
had no ju on, if the offenses were not committed in the Indian country 


as established by law. 

These facts afford the strongest assumption that the Congress of the United 
States and the judges who administered those laws must have found in the defini- 
tion of Indian country, in the act of 1834, such an adaptability to the altered cir- 
cumstances of what was then (1834) Indian country as to enable to ascer- 
tain what it was at any time since then. 

“The simple criterion is that, to all the lands thus described, it was Indian coun- 
try, whenever the Indian titel had not been extinguished; and it continued to be 
Indian country so long as they had title to it, and no longer. As soon as they 
parted with the title it ceased to be Indian country, without farther act of Con- 
gress, unless by the treaty by which the Indians parted with their title, or by 
some act of Congress a different rule was made applicable to this case. 

In the case of the American Fur Company ts. United States 1 358), 
decided in 1829, the of the company had been seized for violation of the 
laws, by their introduction into the country, under the act of 1802. 

This court held that, if, by treaties made with the Indians after the passage 
of that act, their title to the region where the offense was committed had been 
5 it had thereby ceased to be Indian country and the statute did not 
apply to it. 

“So in the case of United States vs. Forty-three Gallons of Whisky, decided at 
the last term (93 United States, 188), where this act of 1834 was fully considered, 
while the court holds that by a certain clause in the treaty by which the locus 
in quo was ceded by the Indians, itremained Indian country until they removed 
from it, the whole opinion goes apon the bypothesis that, when the Indian title 
is extinguished, it ceases to be Indian country unless some such reservation 
takes it out of the rule. 

It follows from this that all the country described by the act of IS as Indian 
country remains Indian country so long as the Indians retain their original title 
to the soil, and ceases to be Indian country whenever ey lose that title, in the 
absence of any different provisions by treaty or by act of Congress.” 


In the case of The American Fur Company ts. United States, above 
referred to by Justice Miller, the court lays down this rule, that 

A section of country which has been the United States, although 
still frequented and inhabited exclusively by Indians, is not to be regarded as 
Indian country within the act of Congress ing trade and commerce with 
the Indians. Since the Revised Statutes, on 5596 of which ed the In- 
dian-intercourse act of 1834, the only Indian country consists of the various In- 
dian reservations. 

If ‘a section of country which has been purchased by the United States, 
although still frequented and inhabited exclusively by Indians,” is not 
to be regarded as Indian country, how can the term be used of a coun- 
try where no Indians have been since 1866 ? 

In the ease of Forty-three Gallons of Cognac Brandy (11 Federal Re- 
port, 47), decided in the circuit court for the district of Minnesota, 

arch 24, 1882, this doctrine is laid down by Judge McCrary: 

Section 1 of the act of Congress of June 30, 1834 (4 Statutes, be defining the 
Indian country as ‘‘all that part of the United States west of the ississippi and 
not within the States of Missouriand Louisiana and the Territ of PA eae 
and also that part of the United States east of the Mississippi River and not 
within any State, to which the Indian title has not been extinguished, was re- 
pealed by the section 5596 of the Revised Statutes, and co’ uently the descrip- 
tion of the Indian country found in section 1 of the act of 1834 is no longer a part 
of the law of the land.“ 

In United States rs. Martin, 14 Federal Reports, 817, decided in the 
district court of Oregon in 1833, the court uses this language: 

Since the repeal of section 1 of the Indian-intercourse act of 1834 (4 Statutes, 
129) by section 5596 of the Revised Statutes, the only Indian country in the 
United States within the purview of that phrase, as used in chapter 4, title 28 
of the Revised Statutes, is the tract set a by the United States for the ex- 
couvo use and occupancy of particular Indian tribes and known as Indian res- 
ervations. 

Now, admitting for argument's sake that Article III of the Creek 
and Seminole treaties of 1886 amounted to a reservation for the pur- 
pose of settling friendly Indians upon the land involved, it did not 
operate to bring this land within the meaning of the term Indian 
country,” not reserving said land for any particular Indian tribes.” 

The court, in United States vs. Sevaloff (2 Sawyer, 311, 1872), says: 

Only that part of the United States declared to be such by act of Con is 
Indian country. A country which is owned or inhabited in whole or in part 
by Indians is not therefore a part of the Indian country. 


This case involved the question whether or not Alaska was Indian 
country. It was held by the court that neither the act of 1834 nor the 
act of 1864 (March 15) making the disposition of spirituous liquors to 
Indians a crime applied to Alaska, because it was acquired after the 
passage of these acts, the court holding the language above quoted. 

Judge Foster, in Goodfellow ts. Muckey (1 McCrary, 238), Circuit 
Judge Dillon concurring, said: 

Grants and reservations claimed under Indian treaties are strictly construed 
against the grantee or beneficiary. 

The case United States vs. Leathers (6 Sawyer, 17) involved the 
question whether or not an In reservation in Nevada was Indian 
country, It was argued on behalf of the United States that Nevada 
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was Indian country by virtue of the Indian-intercourse act of 1834, 
also of section 7 of the appropriation act of 1851 (9 Stat., 587), which 
enacts that ‘‘all the laws now in force regulating trade and intereourse 
with the Indian tribes, or such provisions of the same as may be ap- 
plicable, shall be, and the same are hereby, extended over the Indian 
tribes in New Mexico and Utah,” Nevada being at that time a part of 
Utah; also of the sixteenth section of act of March 2, 1861, organiz- 
ing the Territory of Nevada, and of section 2, act of March 21, 1864, 
enabling the people of Nevada to form a State government, both the 
latter acts extending the laws of the United States not locally inap- 
plicable over Nevada. i : 

Judge Hillyer, delivering the opinion and citing United States rs. 
Sevaloff, before alluded to, said: 


The act of 1834, which in 1851 contained nearly all the Jaw regulating inter- 
course with the Indians, defines the term “Indian country,” and fixes its bound- 
aries. Utah was not then a part of the United States, and did not become In- 
dian country by the act of 1834. F 

The general provisions of 1851, 1861, and 1864, extending the intercourse laws 
of the United States over that region, do not make it Indian country. 

Referring to the omission from the Revised Statutes of the section of 
the act of 1834 defining Indian country, Judge Hillyer continues: 

It seems to me that the changed condition of the region embraced in that 
definition of Indian country no doubt induced Congress to leave it out as no 
longer applicable. 

here is, then, if I am right in this, no longer any statutory definition of In- 
dian country, and at the same time the term is ned in a number of impor- 
tant sections of the Revised Statutes, and the question is, to what does the term 
now apply, and does it include an Indian reservation? 


The judge then proceéds to argue that the term must necessarily 
have been intended by the Revised Statutes to apply to Indian reser- 
vations, and that it did not apply to anything else. 

Citing Bates vs. Clarke before mentioned, he says further; 

It follows that, unless these various Indian reservations are “Indian country,” 
and if we are still bound by the definition in the act of 1834, there is little or no 
country to which the various sections of the Revised Statutes regulating inter- 
course with the Indians can apply. 

The court, in United States rs. Bridleman (7 Sawyer, 243), ‘decided 
in the district court of the district of Oregon, in 1881, say: 

There is also much force in the suggestion made by Mr. Justice Hillyer, in 
United States rs. Leathers, that, as section 1 of the act of 1834 was re 
title 74, Revised Statutes, there is now no Indian country to which the various 
provisions of title 28, Revised Statutes, can apply, unless the several reservations 
set apart for the exclusive use of the In are considered to be such. 

See also United States rs. Tom (1 Oregon, 26). 

I quote again from that eminent jurist and lawyer, Judge McCrary. 
In the case of Pelcher et al. rs. United States, decided in Minnesota in 
1882, and which involved the question of the legality of the seizure of 
liquors brought into what was alleged to be Indian country, the judge 
decided that the Revised Statutes had repealed the Indian-intercourse 
act, and that the lands involved in the case were not Indian country. 
After quoting the act of 1834 and the repealing clause (section 5596) of 
the Revised Statutes, and arguing that the act of 1834 was not a pri- 
vate, local, or temporary“ measure within the purview of this repeal- 
ing clause, but a public, general, and permanent one, and that conse- 
quently it would not come under the exception to the repealing force 
of said section, Judge McCrary proceeds: 


Upon one pointI am clear. If necessity compelled the court to determine 
the meaning of the words “the Indian country,” in the absence of any statutory 
definition I should in a criminal case, in obedience to the rule which requires 
that the words in a penal statute shall be construed strongly in favor of the ac- 
cused, hold that the Indian country is that portion of the public domain which 
is set apart as a reservation, or as reservations, for the use and occupancy of the 
Indians,and pot the whole vast extent of the national domain to which the 
Indian title not been extinguished. I should feel constrained, if I were to 
define these terms, to construe them as synonymous with Indian reservations. 


It will be remembered that Judge McCrary, in Forty-three Cases 
Cognac Brandy, before cited, held that the fact that a particular tribe of 
Indians have for a long time oecupied a particular tract of country, or 
that a particular tract has been referred to in treaties and official re- 
ports as a particular Indian reservation, does not therefore constitute 
that tract an Indian reservation. No more would those facts consti- 
tute it Indian country, Indian country and Indian reservation being, 
according to Judge McCrary, in Pelcher rs. United States, before ci 
synonymous. 

In United States rs. Barnhart, 22 Federal Reports, 285 (1884), Justice 
Matthews, citing United States vs. Bridleman and United States vs. 
Martin, cases which I have before quoted, also the case of Ex-Parte Crow 
Dog, 109 United States, 526, said: 

The term “Indian country” applies to all the country to which the Indian 
title has not been extinguished and actually in the exclusive occupancy of 
Indians, 

It was decided by Judge McCrary that section 1 of the act of Con- 
gress of June 30, 1834, known as the trade and intercourse act, was 
repealed by the Revised Statutes; and that consequently we have no 
act of Congress defining the Indiancountry. Judge Hillyerin the case 
above cited, the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs; and Hon. Com- 
missioner Price concurred with Judge McCrary on this point. (See Sen- 
ate Report No. 773, Forty-seventh Congress, first session.) 

On account of this consensus of opinion on the part of the above gen- 
tlemen, a bill was drafted by the Commissioner and sent to the Senate 
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committee; but Judge Hillyer and the Commissioner did not think 
such a bill necessary, inasmuch as it was well established ” that the 
term included only lands allotted to the use and occupation of the In- 
dians. 

In view, then, of the fact that the Revised Statutes repealed the part 
of the act of 1834 defining the Indian country, so that we have to-day 
no definition of the term, and in view of the further fact that an un- 
broken line of authorities hold that the act of 1834 was never intended 
to embrace any lands except definitely defined Indian reservations, we 
can not possibly arrive at any other conclusion than that Oklahoma is 
not, and has not been since 1866, Indian country, and that no law regu- 
lating trade and intercourse with the Indians affects it in any way what- 
ever. Consequently the attempts of settlers to establish for themselves 
and families homes in that country were perfectly lawful, were con- 
templated and provided for by the Revised Statutes, and were in ac- 
cord with the general policy of the Government; and the use of the 
Army to expel these lawful settlers, resulting only to the benefit of 
cattle syndicates an uaw’’ whites, was an arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional act; and the repeated failures of the would-be settlers to ob- 
tain a decision upon the legal status of that country are a monstrous dis- 

to American justice and honor. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Towa may be pen rmitted to occupy fifteen minutes more. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I hope the gentleman from Iowa may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I thank gentlemen for their kindness, and espe- 
cially my friend from Oregon for his forbearance, when I know I am 
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intruding upon his time. I wish to refer, however, to the condition of 
both the Cherokee outlet and Oklahoma in reference to the present oc- 
cupancy of those lands. I state for the benefit of the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories [Mr. HILL] that both the outlet 
and Oklahoma are entirely overrun with cattle, and have been ever 
since this administration came into power; that there are more cattle 
there than ever before; and that they are daily augmenting in numbers; 
and that the much trumpeted expulsion of the greedy cattle kings from 
Oklahoma by a reform Democratic administration was a farce and in- 
tended to be a farce. 

I have shown that the Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles have no 
rights on these lands; they claim no rights or title to them. The 
only claim the Indians have ever made was that the United States 
held the lands in trust forsome other Indians to be brought some time 
from somewhereand settled there, but I hope I have succeeded in over- 
throwing that theory. And whether I have or not the Government 
paiay disavows any intention of massing any more Indians in the 

Territory, and it does not propose to cede the land back tothese 
three tribes. So the only question is between the cattle kings and the 
people as represented by their Government. There can be no dodging 
this issue. Neither, I am pained to know, is there any dodging the 
conclusion that the present administration is unequivocally on the side 
of the cattle kings in this controversy. 

GRAZING LEASES IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 

This domain upon which neither Indians nor white citizens are 
settled is partitioned among cattle companies. I hold in my hand a 
list of the lessees of land in the Indian Territory as prepared by the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior, and which I wish to incorporate 
in my remarks. 


Term. Remarks, 


1 July 5,1883 Cherokee lands west Five years| $100,000 per Copy on file in Department. 
{ chief on alf of Stock Association, of 96°, known as m annum, 
Cherokee Nation, Cherokee Outle t, 1, 1883. semian- 
Indian Territory. nually in 
advance. 
1 |Jan. 8,1883 | Cheyenne and Arap- | E. Fenlon, gad barat Cheyenne and Arap- Ten years. 2 cents han 
aho. worth, a ho reservation, 
r e PAEROA 


PES SPER F 


Unknown. . 3 cents per | No copy on file in Department. 
acre, 


yey yy 


1 Oct. 1,1883 | Kansas or Kaw.........| T. J. Gilbert „Kansas or Kaw res- | 52,000 .. do. 4 cents per Do. 
} ervation, Indian acre. 
| 
2 | Unknown. . do.... .. . ... ... W. J. Pollock... . .... l.... d. ... . . . . .. 0 50 cents per | No a — on file in the Department, 
1 | Mar. 19, 1883 Qa d | H.R. Crowell,Kansas | Qua ti Tw. 8,000 9 
ar. 10, upaw an $ w 8 00 o years, 1 per py on n ent, 
Quapaw tribe of Indian Territory. 25 with renew-| ann 
Indians, al privilege 
1 | Unknown. „| Otta reservation, own. . 12} cents No copy on file in Department, 
Indian Territory. r acre, 
1 Unknown, | Miami. . ... .. J. W. Preston. . .. Miami reservation, | 3, 640 . d. e 10 cents per Do. 
acre, 
1 Unknown. Five years...) $2,000 per Ne copy on filo in oe riment, 
z pend Sag thea removed ge Idaho 
Rieg Washington Territorien, 
1 | July, 1885 Tonkawa. . .. . . 8 G Ten years. . $1,125 per No copy on file in Department. 
4 annum., 
2 July, 1885 Tonkawa. . . . . Holton, HII & Oakland reservation, Ten years. . $875 peran- | No copy on file in Department, 
Thomas. Indian Territory. num, 
1 | Oct. 9, 1884 J. H. Sherburn..........) Ponca reservation, Five years...| $1,700 per Do, 
Indian Territory. annum 
1 | June, 1883 Bennett & Dunman...| Pawnee reservation, 130,589 |...... do. 3 cents per Do. 
Indian Territory. . 
2 June, 1883 |.........do. Davis & Gillespie... P K do... Do. 
1 | June, 1883 Rainwater Cattle Gtoe and Missouria | 2, 160 |... do... Do. 
Company. reservation, In- 
dian Territory. 
1 | Oct. 10, 1884 | Sac and Fox. .. . .. Warren, Lambert & | Sacand Fox reserva- 10 years....... $4,000 per Do, 
Moore, Kansas, tion, Indian Terri- annum 
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Rentalor 
No. Date. By what tribe made. To whom made. Location of lands. Acres, Term, price 
per acre. 
1 | Unknown.. | Citizen band of Pot- | Catherine Griffin- | Pottawatomie réser- 400,000 Unknown. . $5,000semi- | No copy on file in 
tawatomies. stein, vation, Indian Ter- annually. to be oe by the 
ritory. President and De nt. 
f (Lease not approved.) 
1 | Feb. 5, 1884 | Iowa. . . e C. C. Pickett and E. Iowa reservation, do.. COcents por No copy on file in Department, 
B. Townsend. Indian Territory. head, &. 
1 | July 8, 1885 | Mexican Kickapoo.....| N. B. Childs and S. F. Kickapoo reserva- . 000 per Do 
Scott. tion, Indian Terri- annum, 
tory. 
1 | Dee, 23,1884 | Kiowa, Comanche, | B. B. Groom, Lexin, Kiowa, Comanche, 309, 440 | 6 years 6 cents per | Copy on file in Department. 
and Wichita. ton, Ky., and oth- and Wichita reser- acre, in 
ers. valion, Indian Ter- cash or 
ritory. cattle. 
* Estimated. 


This list of leases foots up to about 12,000,000 acres. In accordance 
with the President's proclamation of July 23, 1885, some of the leases 
in the Cheyenne and Arapaho country (though not all, as I shall show) 
have been vacated, s 

LEASES OF THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 

The 6,000,000 acres of the Cherokee outlet is subdivided into nearly 
one hundred subleases. 

The following is a list of some of the cattle ranges in Oklahoma and 
the Cherokee outlet as they are mapped out and designated on an 
official map published for private use by the Cherokee Strip Live-Stock 
Association, 

This map bears the following: 

This map was compiled from surveys of ranges made for the association in 
1883 by S. T. Wood, Fred. Eckert, T. W. Walton, and C. H. Burgess, and is be- 
lieved to contain the best information accessible for the location of ranches, 
camps, range-lines, &c. * 

It does not give the acreage of the different ranches, and it is im- 
possible to obtain that inſormation from sources at my command. The 
aggregate is pretty accurately known, being, as I have said, 6, 000, 000 
acres for the Cherokee outlet, and probably 2,000,000 in Oklahoma and 
adjoining country. Many of these ranches are as large as those men- 
tioned by the Secretary of the Interior in the table to which I have 
just referred. Among the 1 ones are the MeLellan Cattle Com- 
pany, Wyeth Cattle Company, Standard Oil Company, Texas Land and 
Cattle Company, Eagle Chief Pool, Comanche Pool, and the Dominion 
Cattle Company. They probably average 300,000 acres apiece. Tomlin 
& Webb; Steward & Hodges; Kingman; Scott & Todlips, Roberts & Wind- 
sor (O. I. L.); A. Houghton; McLellan (private ranch, 60,000acres); Me- 
Lellan’s Cattle Company (300,000 acres); Burns& Martin; Berry Broth- 
ers; Galisbe & Coleman; Bennet & Co.; Bennett & Dunham; Horsford; 
Wyeth Cattle Company; William Brothers; Tuttle & Co.; Hewins & 
Tytus; Ford & Co.; Wiley & Dean; George Miller; A. Constable; Will- 
iamson, Blair & Co.; Snow & Rannells; Cobb & Hutton; Dean & Brod- 
erick Pasture Company; Dye Brothers; Bridge, Wilson & Foss; Ham- 
ilton; Malaley; Bowers; D. T. Beal; Barefoot Ranch; Moore; Foresythe; 
W. B. Helm; Richmond & Sons; T. Horsley; McGrady; Crocker; Hol- 
lenbeck; Walworth, Walton & Rhodes; Craine & Larimer; Johnson & 
Hosmer; Colson & McAtee; Blair, Battin & Cooper; ca Lynen; Co- 
zine & Garlend; Treadwell & Clark; Hammers, Forbes & Co.; Casteen, 
McDaniels & Co.; Miller, Payrose & Co.; F. Y. Ewing; Wick, Corbin 
& Co.; Drum & Snyder; Ward, Byler & Co.; A. Gorham; Cragin Cattle 
Company; B. H. Campbell; G. A. Thompson; W. C. Quinlen; Texas 
Land and Cattle Company; Bates & Co.; Dickey Brothers; Greener & 
Houghton; Gregory, Eldred & Co.; Walnut Grove Pool; Eagle Chief 
Pool; Comanche Pool; New York Cattle Company; Dominion Cattle 
Company; J. V. Andrews; Cattle Ranch and Land Company; H. Kal- 
lard & Brother; Day & Brother. 

The cattle companies who have partitioned out among themselves 
the entire Cherokee outlet, and whose ranges run clear through Okla- 
homa, claim to hold their ranges on the outlet by virtue of authority 
from the Cherokee Nation. This authority was given bya contract of 
lease running from the Cherokee Nation to the Cherokee Strip Live 
Stock Association, a corporation created under the laws of Kansas and 
composed of wealthy capitalists of Kansas, Missouri, and other States. 
It bears date July 25, 1883, became operative October 1, 1883, and is to 
run five years. The annual rental stipulated for is $100,000, 17 cents per 
acre for 6,000,000 acres. The whole tract has been relet to about one 
hundred lesser companies at an annual rental of from 2 to 6 cents peracre. 
This contract was made in pursuance of an act of the national council 
of the Cherokee Nation, passed in special session May, 19, 1883, and 
reads as follows (see page 152, Senate Executive Document No. 17, 
Forty-eighth Congress, second session): 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, CHEROKEE NATION, 
Tahlequah, June 19, 1884. 


I, John L. Adair, assistant executive secretary, hereby certify that the tran- 
scripts hereunto attached are correct copies of the original papers now on file 
in this Department, the lease of the Cherokee lands west of the Arkansas River, 
various powers of attorney, authorizing the signing of certain names thereto, 


and a resolution of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association confirming the 
action of attorneys. 1 
Witness my hand and seal of the Cherokee Nation, this the day and year first 


above written. 

[sma] _ JOHN L. ADAIR, 

* Assistant Executive Secretary. 

This indenture, made the fifth day of July,in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-three, by and between Dennis W. Bushyhead, 
principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, for and on behalf of said Cherokee Na- 
tion y of the first part, and E, M. Hewins, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day, S. Tut- 
tle M. H. Bennett, Ben. S. Miller, A. Drumm, E. W. Payne, and Charles H. El- 
dred, directors in trust forand on behalf of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Asso- 


ciation, a corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
sd State 2 for themselves, as directors in trust and assigns, parties of 
secon 


part. 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of 
the rents, covenants, and agreements hereinafter mentioned. reserved, and con- 
tained on pent and on behalf of the party of the second part, and their suc- 
cessors in and to be well and faithfully kept and performed, doth, 
by authority of Jaw in him vested as principal chief, by and through an act of 
the natio: council, which said is entitled . An act to amend an act to tax stock 
grazing upon Cherokee Jands west of the ninety-sixth meridian,” approved in 
special session May 19, A. D. 1883, which said act is especially referred to and 
made part of these presents, does by these presents lease for pasa 1 
e the aforesaid E. M. Hewins, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. „J. Tuttle, M. 
H. nett, Ben. S. Miller, A. Drumm, E. W. Payne, and Charles H. Eldred, di- 
rectors in trust as aforesaid, ir successors and assigns, parties of the second 

rt, all and singular, the unoccupied lands of and belonging to the Cherokee 

ation, being and lying west of the ninety-sixth ‘‘ meridian" and west of the 
Arkansas River, not including any portion occupied, sold, and conveyed to the 
Pawnees, Poncas, Nez P. Otoes, Missourias, Osages, and Kansas Indians, 
or the Salines, set apart to be leased separately under act of Congress, approved 
. — 7. A. D., 1882. ee 3 pert 5 Bong s portion horsti 3 for 

ng purposes containing six million ,000) of acres, more or and lyi 

east ‘ofthe one hundredth meridian, and the 200 hereinbefore slew 2 
the second part, their successors and assigns, shall, for the purpose herein set 
forth, have and hold the above mentioned and described premises from and after 
the first day of October, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three (1883), for 
and during the term and period of five years thence next ensuing from said 
date, subject to the qualifications hereinafter provided for, and upon yieldin; 
and paying for the same the amounts of money as hereinafter provided for ; an: 
the said E. M. Hewins, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day, S. Tuttle, M. H. Bennett, 
Ben. S. Miller, A. Drumm, E. W. Payne, and Charles H. Eldred, directors in trust 
as aforesaid, hereby covenant and agree, on behalf of themselves. as such direct- 
ors in trust for said Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, their successors in 
trust and assigns, and not otherwise, in consideration hereof, and of the leasing 
aforesaid, to pay, on the order of the principal chief aforesaid, into the treasur: 
of the Cherokee Nation at Tahlequah, Indian Territory, yearly,and for eac 
and every one of said five years, the annual sum of one usand dol- 
lars ($100,000) lawful money of the United States, the same to be paid in two equal 
semi-annual payments, to be made and so paid in advance, to wit: On the first 
day of October and the first day of April in each and every year during the 
saidterm. Provided always, and it is further covenanted and agreed between 
the said parties hereto that if the said semi-annual payment in advance, or any 
part thereof, shall remain unpaid after the expiration of thirty days after the date 
the same becomes due as herein to be paid; or if default shall be made 
in any of the covenants hereinbefore or hereinafter set forth, or as contained 
and uired by the act of the national council approved May 19, A. D. 1883, as 
aforesaid, on the part and in behalf of the said parties of the second part, then 
and from thenceforth, it may be lawful, and is agreed, that said principal chief, 
or his successors in office, may declare the lease to be forfeited and annulled. and 
the said of the first part may enter into and resume possession of the 
premises herein leased. 

And it is further agreed, in accordance with the act of said national council, 
that in case the lands hereinbefore described, or any part of them included in 
the terms of this lease, shall be disposed of under present existing laws, or laws 
hereinafter to be passed by the Congress of the United States, by the said Cher- 
okee Nation, that on the pany of the first part giving six months’ notice thereof 
to the party of the second part, that then. and in that event, the terms and con- 
ditions of this lease and the lease thereof shall terminate on the expiration of 
the said six months from the date of said notice, to all or to any portion of said 
tract of unoccupied Cherokee land thus sold or disposed of,and to parties to 
whom said lands or any portion of them should then be disposed of or sold to 
may enter into and take ion of same; but then, and in that event, the 
said party of the second part, their successors and assigns, shall not be charge- 
able with rent on the lands so sold, but shall be allowed a rebate on all subse- 
quent payments made on account of this lease at the rate of one and two-thirds 
(14) cents per acre per annum on the lands so sold or disposed of. 

Further, it shall be the prisego ot said party of the second 
sors or assigns, to erect on said ds such fences, corrals, and o improve- 
ments as may be necessary and proper and convenient for the carrying on of 
their business and for utilizing said lands for the purposes for w they are 
leased. And in case this lease shall be terminated as to all or any part of said 
lands by the disposal of the same as heretofore provided and set out, the said 
party of the second part shall have the right to remove all of said improve- 
ments, fences, and corrals, except such portions thereof as may be made from 
the timber or other property of the Cherokee Nation, or timber for which has 
been obtained from the aforesaid tract, It shall further be the privilege of said 


their succes- 
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pnr of the second 
erein leased such 
3 corrals, and improvements here before authorized to be 


eased prem 
fire-wood and fuel, but not otherwise, and to commit no waste thereon. 
as 
lease or contract, well — truly, and without deduction or delay, to make 


al 
foregoing, in the manner limited and pecans; 
of the secon agree 


that they will y surrender the premises herein leased, and all improve- 
ments or ns thereon; and the said party of the secon: 1 their success- 
ors and fu agree and obligate ives, and this is one of the 


rary 
tem- 


ds, or take or remove any material or 
ere, being partof the premises so leased; or remove orship material there- 

m; and that they will use all due diligence to prevent the cutting or remov- 
ing of any timber or other material therefrom; and that they will faithfully 
observe the intercourse laws of the United States; that they will obstruct no 
mail or stage line, and that they will not interfere with the salines, located or to 
be visio! the act of Con; 


ful 
wit! bed, 

the said party of the second por well and truly fulfill all of the conditions, 
covenants, and agreements herein set forth, doth hereby covenant and agree by 
these presents that the said E. M. Hewens, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day, S. Tuttle, 
M. II. Bennett, Ben. S. Miller, A. Drumm. E. W. Payne, and Chas. II. Eldred, 
directors in trust for the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, their successors 


in trust, and assigns, shall and may at all times during the said term, subject to 


the conditions as aforesai bly hold and enjoy all the privileges of lease 
on the said premises, Keni ear, and harmless from any let or hindrance what- 
soever, together with all the privileges and rights of said party of the first part, 


in reference to the same, according to law and treaty stipulation. 

In testimony whereof the said party of the first part, the said D. W. Bushy- 
head, principal chief, has signed his name as such principal chief and caused 
e Cherokee Nation to be affixed to these presents, and the said 
8 the second part, the said E. M. Hewens, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day, S. 

ttle, M. H. Bennett, Ben. S. Miller, A. Drumm, and E. W. Payne, directors in 
trust, have caused these presents to be signed on their behalf by Chas. II. El- 
dred, their true and lawful attorney in fact, evidence of his authority being at- 
tached to the lease retained by the party of the first part, and the said Chas. II. 
Eldred, director in trust, ng his himself. 

Dono in duplicate, at Muscogee, Indian Territory, this the seventh day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 
D. W. BUSHYHEAD. 


„ [SEAL.] 
Principal Chief. 
E. M. H a (sear. 
By CHAS. H. ELDRED, 
Attorney in Fact. 
Signed and sealed in the presence of— 
J. G. VosE. 
Epwir E. WIıLsox. 
Jxo. F. Lyons, 
J. W. HAMILTON,  [srat.] BEN. S. MILLER, [sear] 
By CHAS. H. ELDRED, By CHAS, H. ELDRED, é 
All in Fact. Attorney in Fact. 
A. J. DAY, SEAL.] A. DRUMM, 1 
By CHAS. H. ELDRED, By CHAS. H. ELDRED, 
Alt tn Fact. Attorney in Fact. 
£. TUTTLE, SEAL.) E. W. PAYNE, [SEAL] 
By CHAS, II. ELDRED, By CHAS. H. ELDRED, 
A in Fact. in Fact. 


Att 
M. H. BENNETT, SEAL.] CHAS. H. ELDRED, — 
By CHAS, H. ELDRED, 
Atiorney in Fact. 

Reso! ved, That the action of Charles H. Eldred, acting under separate and indi- 
vidual power of attorney from the member ofthis board «in signing and executing 
on behalf of the board of directors and the association the lease of the Cherokee 
strip, made between the principal chief of the Cherokee Nation and the board 
of 8 be, and the same is hereby, confirmed, fully ratified, and adopted 
as the act and deed of the board of directors, acting for and on behalf of the 


Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, and the PY r Beg ene oe to forward 
a copy of this resolution, duly certified and sealed, to Bushyhead, to be by 
him attached to the original lease in his possession. 


JOHN A. BLAIR, 

Sec'y C. S. D. S. Asso. 

CALDWELL, Kans., July 10, 1883. 

This instrument, Mr. Chairman, is what the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Territories consider a mere grazing permit, and hence not 
illegal and not within the power of this Government to declare in- 
valid. 

MAS TIE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT EVER SANCTIONED OR APPROVED THE LEASE 
OF THE CHEROKEE OUTLET? 

I call this instrument a contract of lease of lands, and, as such, 

plainly contrary to the provisions of section 2116 of the Revised Stat- 


utes, and section 10 of this bill proposes to strike down these illegal 
leases as the backbone of the opposition to the civilization of the In- 
dians. The minority say that this lease was made with the knowledge 
and even assent of the Interior Department. Admitting that such was 
the case, it does not affect the validity or non-validity of that lease. If 
that lease was a plain violation of the statute, no amount of passive 
consent on the part of the Interior Department can make it valid. 

But the circumstances were as follows: John Q. Tufts, Indian agent 
at M Ind. T., ascertained that there were about three hundred 
thousand head of cattle in the Outlet, a third of which belonged to 
citizens of Kansas who were pasturing them there and grubbing down 
the young timber without contributing anything to the Cherokee 
chiefs; and, although these one hundred thousand cattle had the same 
rights on the outlet as the two hundred thousand whose owners paid, 
in 1882, $41,000 to the Cherokees for a grazing permit, yet it occurred 
to Mr. Tufts, very naturally and as it oad have done to the pro- 
moters of this bill, that, pending any attempt to enforce their removal, 
they should be placed under such restrictions as would prevent their 
wholesale destruction of young timber and free enjoyment of a strictly 
illegal occupancy until such time as the Government should see fit to 
assert its rights over that outlet. Mr. Tufts therefore wrote to the 
Secretary of the Interior and recommended that the fencing of the 
ranges be allowed to prevent the destruction of timber. 

After a full review of the subject the Secretary of the Interior, March 16, 1883, 
decided to permit no more fencing, and that those constructed would not be per- 
mi to remain, except on satisfactory arrangements with Cherokee national 
authorities, 

This, then, was the reply of the Interior Department to Mr. Tufts’s 
recommendation; that no more fencing should be permitted; and that 
that already constructed should be removed, except satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made with the Cherokees. 

This latter part of the honorable Secretary’s decision is relied upon 
by the minority report upon this bill to prove that the Interior Depart- 
ment sanctioned the lease pow under consideration. Why, sir, there 
is no such consent or approval intimated in the whole transaction. The 
only sanction given was that the fences already there should be permit- 
ted to remain if the Cherokees were willing. This was the substance 
of the honorable Commissioner Price’s reply to Mr. Tufts. 

Can it be supposed that the Secretary of the Interior contemplated 
that the Cherokee council would go ahead and lease that outlet for a 
term of years and allow the erection of ‘‘such fences, corrals, and other 
improvements as may be necessary, &.,“ when he had just said that 
no more fencing should be allowed ? = 

Why, sir, such a proposition is absurd. Commissioner Price had an 
interview with Chief Bushyhead, of the Cherokees, March 20, 1883, in 
which Mr. Bushyhead agreed to convene the Cherokee national coun- 
cil for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not they desired the 
fences removed. The Interior Department, plainly, never contem- 
plated that the Indians would or could do more than grant these cat- 
tle-men a permission to graze their cattle on the outlet during the 
pleasure of the United States. But instead of that the Cherokee coun- 
cil, without, as. J have shown, the knowledge, advice, or consent of the 
United States, granted the outlet to the Cherokee Strip Live-Stock 
Association by as plain a lease of Jands as was ever made. 

Receiving this unwarranted assumption of ownership on the part of 
the Cherokees, the Interior Department has simply suffered the lease 
to continue, as is indicated by the report of Commissioner Price (the 
same gentleman who, according to the opiflion of the minority of the 
Committee on Territories, authorizing this lease), dated October 15, 
1884: 


ives fromm ee rman re. 5 dian land, mainly fi zin 
oo us to lease In „ ply for grazing purposes. 
To all such answer, based upon Department ruling in the question in the Fen- 
lon ease, April 25, 1883, has returned that no authority of law existed for 
the making of such leases or agreeinents by the Indians or by this Department, 
and that the Department would not approve them. 


This, Mr. Chairman, I regard as the sound law of the case. Com- 
missioner Atkins, in his annual report, dated October 5, 1885, referring 
to the Department letter of January 3, 1885, in reply to a Senate res- 
olution calling for information in regard to leases in the United States 
(see S. Ex. Doc. No. 17, Forty-eighth Congress, second session), says: 


It appears from said schedule (page 12) that with but one exception the leases 
reported to have been made by Indian tribes were all of lands in the Indian Ter- 
ritory for grazing purposes, and were for different periods, ranging from twoto 
ten years, and at various rentals, as therein mentioned. Of these made in the In- 
dian Territory there had been leased as follows: 6,000,000 acres. 


The Commissioner then gives the list and acreage to which I have 
before called attention, and embodied in my remarks, and concludes: 


It does not appear that any of these leases were ever authoritatively approved 
by the Department, 


The Fenlon case, to which Mr. Price referred, was the case of Mr. E. 
Fenlon, of Leavenworth, Kans., who negotiated a lease with the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho Indians in 1884, andthen attempted to secure its ap- 
proval from the Interior Department. ; 

Secretary Teller, under date of April 25, 1883, replied to Mr. Fenlon, 
refusing to confirm or recognize his contract. The correspondence 
in this case will be found on page 99 of Senate Executive Document 


numerous applications have been re- 


j 
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No. 54, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. There is no evidence that 
Fenlon’s lease was as strong as that to the Cherokee outlet. 

Not only the holdings of the Interior Department, as I have quoted 
them, but the opinions of two Attorneys-General of the United States, 
as I shall show further on, agree that the Cherokees have no right to 
Leasa, nor the United States to approve the leasing of, the Cherokee out- 


Now, Mr. Chairman, having shown that the Interior Department bas 
never authorized nor approved this or any other lease in the Indian 
Territory, the question remains: Could the Interior Department under 
existing laws and treaties authorize or approve such leases? And first 
let us determine whether the document made by the Cherokee council 
to the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association is a lease. It is so held 
by the Department of the Interior, but the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Territories di with the De ent and with Attorneys- 
General Devens and and hol 
Let us refer to the instrument itself, Is it a lease of Iands? It pur- 
ports to be such. It is so styled several times in its different sections. 


WHAT I5 A LEASE? 


This important question and the construction of the Department 
upon the instrument is entirely ignored by the minority in their report 
on this bill. They assume that the instrament is simply a grazing 
paas and reason from that assumption that it is not within the pro- 

tion of section 2116, Revised Statutes, and uently not 2 5 
valid. I assume that it is what it purports to be, what the De- 
er of the Interior and the Attorneys- General have declared it to 

and reason from that assumption that itis within the prohibition of 
section 2116, Revised Statutes, and consequently invalid. 

Lord Bacon, in his Abridgment, says: 

Whatever words are ee to explain the intent of the that the 
one shall divest himself of the possession and the other come into it for such a 
determinate time, such words, whether they run in the form of: a 9 cove- 
nant, or agreement, are themselves sufficient,and will, in construction of law, 
amount to a lease for years. 

Mr. Kent says (see Commentaries, volume 4, page 98): 


A lessee for years may assign or grant over his whole interest. He may un- 

derict for any fewer or less number of years than he himself holds. Ifthe con 

tract be that the lessee possess the Jand with the usual privileges of exclusive 

enjoyment, it is the creation of a tenancy for a year, though the land be taken 
to be cultivated upon shares, 

Rapalye’s Law Dictionary gives the following as a definition of lease: 
A lease is in effect a conveyance or grant of the possession of property, to last 
during the life of a person, or for a term of years or other fixed period, or at- 
will, usually with the reservation of rent. 

The same author says: 

If a person by deed pu. an 8 license for use of land, this may 
amount to a lease or to nt of an incorporeal heriditament. 

In Mason ts. Clifford (4 Federal Reports, page 177, 1880, Wiscon- 
sin), the question was whether a contract granting the use of a certain 
mill for the manufacture of shingles therein was a license or. lease. 
In the contract there was no stated rental, but the license was to fur- 
nish the owner of the mill with shingles at a eee ee 

The court (citing Fisk vs. Farmingham Man Company, 14 
Pick., 491, a perfectly parallel case) decided 8 that the con- 
tract was 2 lease for years, because the evidence showed ‘‘that the 
grantee was entitled to possession and management of the mill during 
the life of the contract as against his grantor and the whole world.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States in United States vs. Gratiot 
> (13 is, 644) lay down a very clear exposition of what constitutes a 
Tease. Under an act of the President had power to grant a 
license to smelt lead at the mines in the State of Illinois, reserving a 
rent in kind, and stipulating for certain privileges connected, therewith. 
The case was an action of debt founded on a bond given by the defend- 
ant, Gratiot, to the United States. The decision of the case hinged 
upon the construction as to the nature of the contract. 

The court say: 

Is this contract a lease within the 8 of the law? It purports to 

license for smelting lead ore; and it is that this is not a lease ante 
the meaning of the act of Co: Bord is objection is not well founded. It 
is a contract for one year. Is it, then, a lease? The legal 5 ofa 
lease for years is a contract for the possession and profits of land for 

minate varied, with the recom: of rent. contract in oer erag 
strictly within this definition. It is for the possession of land, and there is an 
express permission to use as much fuel as is necessary to carry on the smelting 
business; and there is an express reservation of the rent of 6 pounds of every 
100 pounds of lead smelted. It is not necessary the rent should be in 
money. If received in kind it is rent in contemplation of law. We areaccord- 
ee ee that the question certified in the record must be answered in 


These opinions and decisions show us that a lease is for a determinate 
time, and for a rent consideration; that it grants an estate in land with 
right of exclusive possession against the grantor and the whole world, 
and with power to assign or sublet; and that if a contract possess these 
elements and grant these zig hts, it is a lease of land, no matter what it 
purports to be. Does the lease from the Cherokees to the Cherokee 


Strip Live-Stock Association come within the purview of this definition? 
It does in every particular. It contains every element entering into 
the usual land-leases. It is in the usual form of a lease. It purports 
to be a lease. 

E. M. Hewins et al. were granted an exclusive use and enjoyment of 


that it isa grazing permit.. 


6,000,000 acres of land. They can assert their title against the Cher- 
okees and against the whole world. They had the power to assi 


their whole interest or any part of it. They have assigned their ie 
interest to about one hundred sublessees. They are obliged to defend 
their sublessees in the enjoyment of the interest so sublet against the 
Cherokees and against the whole world. They are secure in this inter- 
est for five years (unless they violate the terms of the contract). They 
pay an annual rental. Their rent, and not personal favor, is the con- 
sideration of the contract; and yet gentleman call it a grazing permit. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, x 
WHAT IS A LICENSE? 

Mr. Kent says (Commentaries, volume 3, page 452): 
An authority to do a particular act, or series of acts, upon another's lands 
without any estate therein. It is founded in personal confidence, 
and is not assignable, and is not within the statute of frauds, 


The court, in Morgan et al. vs. New York (14 Court of Claims, 319), 
say: 

A license is in the nature of a permission granted by the one party and acted 
tae and it in strictly a matter of favor, and in no sense a matter 


Rapalye’s Law Dictionary says: 

In the law of real property a license ne nerally an presen Gong do an act 
which would otherwise be a tresspass. mse passes no interest, and, there- 
fore, if A grants to 0 on the river, this 
does not amount to a demise, nor give the licensee an exclusive use of the moor- 
ings, nor render him liable to be rated as the occupier of part of the bed of the 

ver. 

Again: 

If the intention of the parties is that the ntee is not to be entitled to exclu- 
sive possession of the property, the grant is a license and not a lease, 


In Morgan et. al. vs. New York, before mentioned, the court say: 


A license isan authority to do a particular act or a series of acts u 
land of another without herein, 

prevent the owner of the 
under it; but it is revocable at pleasure, and will not be a defense for an act 
done after zaronio A con: ration may have been given for it or expendi- 
ture rictly on the faith of it, yet the owner of land may revoke it 
when pe ‘will, unless it be 3 with an interest, without paying back the 
money o 2 n for the expenditure, (Wood vs. 
Mees. & Wels., 838; Wolfe vs. Frost, 4Sand. O Ch., 72; Selden vs. Delaware 
son Company, 29 N. V., 630; Jamison cs: Milleman, 3 Duer., 255.) 


From what I have just read, Mr. Chairman, I gather that a license 
is founded in personal confidence; may or may not have other consid- 
eration; may or may not be in writing. en TOES DO INR and con- 
sequently there is no estate to assign. icensee can not maintain 
his estate against the world or his grantor, for he has no estate to main- 
tain. It does not warrant exclusive possession. It is revocable at 


Does the instrament under consideration come within this descrip- 
tion? Is it founded in personal confidence? No. Does it pass an es- 
tate? Yes. Does it grant exclusive possession? Yes. Can the licensee 
maintain that estate and ion against the grantor and the world? 
Yes. Can he sublet? Yes. Is it revocable at pleasure? No. Then 
it is a lease of lands, and not a license ‘‘to do a particular act or series 
of acts upon the land of another without possessing an estate therein ;’’ 
and, being a lease of lands, is within the prohibition of section 2116 of 
the Revised Statutes. That section reads as follows: 


No purchase, grant, lease, or dther neviena of lands, or of any title or 
claim thereto from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians, shali be beof any validity 
in law or equity, unless the same be made by treaty or convention entered into 
pursuant to the Constitution. 

Every person who, not being pE colores under the authority of the United 
States, attem to negotiate such treaty or convention, directly or indirectly, 
= to treat with any such nation or ae of Indians for — title or purchase ot 

lands by them held or claimed, is liable to a penalty of $1,000, 
agent of any State who may be present at any treaty held with Indians 
rap the the Akky of the United States in the presence and with the approba- 
tion of the commissioner of the United States appointed to hold the same, may, 
however, propose to, and —.— with, the Taiana i the compensation to be be wars 
for their claim to lands within such State which shall be extinguished by 
treaty. 

There can be no doubt that the instrument we have been considering 
is covered by this section of the Revised Statutes; but we are not left to 
our own opinion of the matter. 


I quote from the majority report on this bill, at page 4: 


referred 
ga actof This ion, in the 3 of your committee, is 
wholly . t has been —— policy of the Government from its 
foundation to the 8 time to exercise the right to regulate and control the 
sale or lease of Indian lands. As early as 1796 it was enacted that no nation or 
tribe of Indians within the boundaries of the United States should t, sell, 
or lease or make any other Son ance of lands, or of any title or 
without the consent of the nited States, made and entered into by some public 
i This act hes remained in force thattime 


indian tl 2 nat ion to sell, vaca or otherwise alienate or grantaclaim toany 
5 by them, here such lands are held by in 

—— by tal orders. All treaties h en into be- 

— 7 e United 8 C 


this law wasin existence. All treaties so-called with Indian tribes, having 
made during the existence of this 1 now incorporated in the — 
Statutes, — 2116, are made sul mares to Mio provisions, and og A an pas as 
2 a part of all such treaties as had been incorporated in 

ereof, 
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But we are not obliged to rely upon the opinion of the committee, or 
2 


any member thereof, as to whether section 
question. 
OPINIONS OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL DEVENS AND GARLAND, 

Attorney-General Devens (16 Opinions, 470) held that the Cherokee 
Nation itself could not settle one of its own citizens on the outlet; and 
if they could notsettle one of their own number thereon, it will hardly 
be argued that they can settle white men thereon. 

The present distinguished and able Attorney-General, Mr. Garland, 
in a recent opinion Mas covered the whole ground so completely and 
supports my view so conclusively, that I beg leave to incorporate the 
whole of it in my remarks. It reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, July 21, 1895. 


Sm: By your letter of the 8th instant, 8 communication from the 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the 7th, the following questions are, at his 
ion, submitted to me with request for an opinion thereon: 

“ Whether there is any law empowering the Interior Department to authorize 

Indians to enter into contract with any parties for the lease of Indian lands for 


116 covers the contract in 


grazing e eee and also whether the President or the Interior De ent 
any authority to make a lease for grazing purposes of any of any In- 
dian n, or whether the approval by the President or the Secretary of 


the Interior would render any such lease made by Indians with other parties, 
lawful and valid.” 

. are propounded with reference to certain Indian reservations, 
namely: 

1. Tae Cherokee lands in the Indian Territory west of ninety-sixth degree of 

tude, except such thereof as have heretofore been appropriated for 
and conveyed to friendly tribes of Indians. 

2. The Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation in the Indian Territory. 

3. The Kiowa and Comanche reservation in the Indian Territory. 

Our Government has ever claimed the i, ou 9 from a very band 
settled policy has been, to regulate and control the alienation or other 
tion by Indians, and especially by Indian nations or tribes, of their lands. ‘This 
policy was originally adopted in view of their peculiar character and habits, 
which rende them incapable of sustainingany other relation with the whites 
than that of dependence and pupilage. There was no other way of dealing with 
them than that of keeping them separate, subordinate, and Se sara with a 

ian care thrown around them for their protection, (3 Kent. Com., 381; 
her vs. Wetherby, % U. S., 517, where most of the cases on this subject are 
cited and discussed.) š 

Thus in 1783 the Congress of the Confederation, bya proclamation, prohibited 
“all persons from making settlements on lands inhabited or claimed by Indians, 
without the limits orjurisdiction of any cular State, and from purchasing or 
receiving any gift or cession of such lands or claims, without the express author- 
ity and directions of the United States in Congress assembled,” and declared 
“that e such purchase or settlement, gift or cession, not having the author- 
ity afo d, is null and void, and that no right or title will accrue in conse- 
quence of any such purchase, gift, cession, or settlement.” By section 4 of the 
act of July 22, 1790, chapter 33, the Congress of the United States enacted “ that 
no sale of lands made T any Indians. or any nation or tribe of Indians within 
the United States, shall be valid to any person or ns, or to any State, 
whether having the right of pre-emption to such or not, unlessthe same 
shall be made and duly executed at some public treaty, held under the authority 
of the United States.” A similar provision was again enacted in section 8 of the 
act of March 1, 1793, chapter 19, which by its terms included any purchase or 
grunt of lands, or of any title or claim thereto, from any Indians or nation or tribe 
of Indians, within the bounds of the United States.” The provision wasfurther 
extended by section 12 of the act of May 19, 1 
„purchase, grant, lease, or other conveyance of lan or of any title or claim 
thereto,” As thus extended it was re-enacted by the act of March s 1799, chap- 
ter 46, section 12, and also by the act of March 30, 1802, cha; 80, ion 12, 

In the above legislation the provision in terms applied to purchases, grants, 

eases, &c., from individual s as well as from Indian tribes or ions, but 
by the twelfth section of the act of June 30, 1834, chapter 161, it was limited to 
such as emanate from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians,” And the provis- 
ion of the act of 1834, just referred to, has been reproduced in section 2116, Re- 
vised Statutes, which is now in force. 

‘The last-named section declares: No purchase, grant, lease, or other convey- 
ance of lands, or of any title or claim thereto, from any Indian nation or tribe of 
Indians, shall be of any validity in law or equity, unless the same be made by 
treaty or convention entered into pursuant to the Constitution.” 

This statutory provision is very general and comprehensive. Its o 


chapter 30, so as to embrace any 


ration 


does not depend upon the nature or extent of the title to the land which the 
tribe or nation may hold. Whether such title be a fee-simple, or a ht of o- 
cupancy merely, is not material; in either case the statute N t is not, 


therefore, deemed necessary or important, in connection with the subject un- 
der consideration, to inquire into the particular right or title to the above-men- 
tioned reservations held by the Indian tribes or nations respectively which 
claim them. Whatever the right or title may be, each of these tribes or nations 
is precluded, by the force and effect of the statute, from either alienating or 
leasing any of its reservation, or imparting ay, interest or claim in and to 
the same, without the consent of the Government of the United States. A lease 
of the land for grazing purposes is as clearly within the statute as a lease for 
any other or for general purposes, and the duration of the term is immaterial, 
One who enters with cattle or other live-stock upon an Indian reservation un- 
der a lease of that description, made in violation of the statute, is an intruder, 
and may be removed therefrom as such, notwithstanding his entry is with con- 
sent of the tribe. Such consent may exempt him from the penalty imposed by 
section 2117, Revised Statutes, for ing his stock there, but it can not validate 
the lease or confer upon him any legal right, whatsoever, to remain upon the 
land; and to this extent and no further was the decision of Judge Brewer in 
United States es. Hunter (21 Fed. Rep., 615). 

But the present inquiry in substance is (I) whether the Department of the In- 
terior can authorize these Indians to make leases of their lands for grazing pur- 
poses, or whether the approval of such leases ze the President or the Secretary 
of the Interior would make them lawful or valid; (2) whether the President or 
the Secretary of the Interior has authority to lease for such purposes any part 
of an Indian reservation, 

I submit that the parer of the Department to authorize such leases to be 
made, or that of the President or the Secretary to approve or to make the same if 
it exists at all, must rest upon some law, and therefore be derived from either a 
treaty or statutory provision. 

Iam not aware of any treaty provision applicable to the particular reserva- 
tions in question that confers such powers, The Revised Statutes contain p 
visions regulating contracts or agreements with Indians and prescribing how 
they shall be executed and approved (see section 2103), but those provisions do 
not Ene contracts of the 8 described in section 2116, hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

No general power appears to be conferred by statute upon either the Presi- 


dent or Secretary, or coo Ane officer of the Government, to make, authorize, 
or approve leases of lands held by Indian tribes; and the ce of such power 
was doubtless one of the main considerations which led to the ad on of the 
act of February 19, 1875, chapter 90, to authorize the Seneca Nation of New 
York Indians to lease lands within the Cattarau and Allegany reservations, 
and to confirm existing leases." The act just cited is, moreover, significant as 
showing that, in the view of Congress, Indian tribes can not lease their reserva- 
tions without the authority of some law of the United States. 

In my opinion, therefore, each of the questions proposed in your letter should 
be answered in the negative, and I so answer them. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, 
mel 5 A. H. GARLAND, Attorney-General. 
he SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


According to the honorable eee Ceci then, not only the lease 
in question is contrary to the law as laid down in section 2116, Revised 
Statutes, and contrary to the unvarying policy of the Government, but 
the Government can not authorize nor approve such a lease, re-enforc- 
ing the statement which I made a little while ago to the effect that the 
Interior Department could not be held to have authorized or approved 
this lease to the association, as it did not possess the power for such 
authorization or approval. 

I wish to call attention of the committee to the argument of the 
minority upon this point to show the erroneous assumption and conse- 
quent fallacious conclusions contained in that argument. I quote 
from page 22 of their report: 

It is now said that such a li 
ais mia renkan nee cense (for grazing purposes) is violative of section 


“ No purchase, grant, lease,or other conveyance of lands, or of any title or 
claim thereto, from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians, shall be of any va- 
lidity in law or equity unless the same be made by treaty or convention entered 


into parent to the Constitution.” 
This language is broad in itself, but it is not broad enough to embrace any in- 
strument which in itself does not convey land, or an interest in land, or a title 


in 
It does not ren- 
+ 


or a claim to land. Beyond that in its very terms it does * 
der invalid an instrument, by whatever name it may be call which merel 
conveys a certain limited use in the land, whether use be in grass which 
naturally grows on the land, or in the products which through the labor of man 
may have been produced from its soil, But this section must be construed in 
conjunction with section 2117, which as follows: 

“ Every person who drives or otherwise conveys any stock or horses, mules, 
or cattle to range and feed on any lands belonging to any Indian tribe, without 
tae, 3 of such tribe, is liable to a penalty of $1 for each animal of such 
S — 

When these two sections are read together, is it not apparent to any mind that 
the first section refers to a conveyance of land, or some interest therein, or a 
title or claim to land, and the second refers to a n use of the land? 
Says Judge Brewer, in the case of The United States vs. Hunter (21 Federal Re- 
porter, page 617), quoting this last-mentioned section : 

This implies that an Indian tribe may consent to the use of their lands for 
grazing purposes 

Thereby expressing an opinion on the section, but recalling that the construc- 
tion of the section was not before him for decision, adding cautiously— 

“or, at least, if it does consent, no penalty attaches,” 

And then proceeding, he says: ‘ 

“Ifthe tribe may so consent, it may express such consent in writing, and for 
at least any brief and reasonable time,” 

The chain of reasoning starts out with a misapprehension of our po- 
sition., We do not claim that a mere license for grazing purposes is 
violative of section 2116. -But I have proved, I think, conclusively 
that the lease of the Cherokee outlet is not a license. And because it 
is not a license, but a lease, we claim, and Attorney-General Garland 
claimed, that it is violative of that section. 

Citing section 2116, the minority say: 

It is not broad enough to embrace any instrument which in itself does not 
convey * * * an interest in land. 

I agree with the minority. I have never claimed that this section 
embraces an instrument which does not convey an interest in land. 
But I must beg leave to differ with the minority in their opinion that 
a ‘‘lease’’ of 6,000,000 acres for five years at a money rental, with full 
and exclusive possession and power of subletting, is not an interest in 
land?’ but a grazing permit; and my judgment compels me to adopt 
the contrary view of Lord Bacon, Edward Kent, Rapalyé, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Attorney-General Garland, and others. 

It is a serious question whether section 2117 of the Revised Statutes 
provides for such gearing permite as are contemplated by the minority 
and by Judge Brewer, in United States vs. Hunter (21 Federal Reporter, 
page 617), where the judge, quoting this section, says: 

This implies that an Indian tribe may consent to the use of their Jands for 
grazing purposes, or, at least, if it does consent, no penalty attaches, 

But that question is not involved in this discussion. 

But whether the contract of lease in question was a lease or a graz- 
ing permit, or, if a lease, whether valid or invalid, is not touched by 
Judge Brewer. The only question discussed by him was whether by 
section 2116 of the Revised Statutes a penalty attached to a person 
who attempted to negotiate with the Indians for a grazing lease; and 
upon this point and not looking at any law passed subsequent to the 
date of section 2116 (1834), the judge’s argument was sound. For the 
penalty provided for in section 2116 attaches, by virtue of that section, 
to two, and only two, classes of offenders: First, those who attempt to 
usurp the authority of the United States, and to negotiate with the 
Indian. by public treaty, for the title to, or an interest in lands; sec- 
cond, those who attempt to treat with the Indians, by private contract, 
for the title to land. Itis plain that this lease which was a private 
contract for an interest in land did not come within the penal provis- 
ions of either clause of this section. And this was what Judge Brewer 
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decided, and only this. Judge Brewer does not intimate that the lease 
was not invalid, but distinctly says: 
So that this sentence (referring to the first sentence of section 2116) emphat- 


ically declares the invalidity of any purchase, lease, or other conveyance of In- 
dian lands, except through the means of some public treaty. 


Moreover, this cautious suggestion made by Judge Brewer, to which 
I have alluded as having been quoted by the minority, if it antago- 
nized my position, which is not the fact, would not be relevant in this 
discussion, being mere obiter dictum. Yet, notwithstanding these facts 
and the opinion of the Attorney-General that the decision of Judge 
Brewer in the Hunter case decided nothing as to the validity of the 
lease (which was not in question), the minority rely upon that decision 
to establish the validity of the same. . 


THE UNITED STATES IS BOUND BY THE TREATY OF 1866 TO BREAK UP EVERY 
LEASE IN THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have another reason for holding that this lease 
to the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association is invalid; and not only 
all contracts prohibited by section 2116 but all grazing permits possibly 
contemplated in section 2117. I refer to Article XX VII of the treaty 
of July 10, 1866, with the Cherokees. It seems to have heen entirely 
overlooked by the minority, and Judge Brewer could not have had it 
in mind when he uttered the obiter dicta before referred to, for the 
treaty of 1866 superseded the law of 1834, and any prohibition of the 
former would supersede any implied permission in the latter. Articles 
XXVI and XXVII of that treaty read as follows: 

ART. XXIV. The United States guarantee to the people of the Cherokee Nation 
the quiet and peaceable possession of their country and protection against do- 
mestic feuds and insurrections, and against hostilities of other tribes. They 
shall also be protected against interruptions or intrusion from all unauthorized 
citizens of the United States who may attempt to settle on their lands or reside 
in their territory, In case of hostilities among the Indian tribes, the United 
States agree that the party or parties commencing the same shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, make re; Jon for the da: done. 

ArT. XXVII. The United States shall have the right to establish one or more 
military posts or stations in the Cherokee Nation, as may be deemed necessary 
for the proper protection of the citizens of the United States lawfully residing 
therein and the Cherokees and other citizens of the Indian country. But no 
sutler or other person connected therewith, either in or out of the military or- 
enon, shall be permitted to introduce any spirituous, vinous, or malt 

uors into the Cherokee Nation, except the medical department proper, and 
by them only for strictly medical purposes. And all persons not in the military 
service of the United States, not citizens of the Cherokee Nation, are to be pro- 
hibited from coming into the Cherokee Nation, or remaining in the same, ex- 
cept as herein otherwise provided ; and it is the duty of the United States In- 
. dian agent for the Cherokees to have such.persons, not lawfully residing or 
sojourning therein, removed from the nation, as they now are, or may 
be, required by the Indian intercourse laws of the United States. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, that I had more time to comment upon this 
treaty, but I must hurry through this argument in order to give place 
to others who may wish to be heard. ; 

The obligations of the Government under the above treaty stipula- 
tions are as plainly indicated as can express them. 

But what are the provisions of the Indian-intercourse act referred to 
in the latter part of Article XXVII, just quoted? Let the statute speak 
for itself. Section 2147 of the Revised Statutes, and being a part of 
the Indian-intercourse act, is as follows: 

The Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and the Indian agents and su ts 
shall have authority to remove from the Indian country all persons found 
therein contrary to law, and the President is authorized to direct the military 
orce to be employed in such removal. 

Also see sections 2149 and 2150 on same subjects. 

As I understand it the above sections are the only references to the 
subject of removal of intruders contained in the Indian-intercourse act. 

It now becomes material to ascertain what persons are excepted from 
the operations of that part of Article XXVII of the treaty, June 19, 
1866, and hence being excepted may be lawfully in the Indian country 
or may lawfully enter therein, and not be liable to removal under the 
treaty and statute quoted. 

It will be noticed that, by the treaty, all persons not in the military 
service of the United States and not citizens of the Cherokee Nation are 
to be prohibited from going into the Cherokee Nation or remaining in 
the same except as therein, by the treaty, otherwise provided. Let 
me inquire, first, by whom prohibited? By the Indians into whose 
particular country they enter? Certainly not, for the Indians are not 
authorized to attempt the exercise of any power for the purpose of 
prohibiting entry or accomplishing removal. 

It is apparent that the United States must both prohibit and remove. 

If any doubt could possibly exist upon this point, Article XX VI of the 
treaty of July 19, 1866, makes it entirely clear. After providing by 
guarantee for the peaceable possession of the country ceded to the Cher- 
okeesand protection against domestic feuds and insurrections and against 
hostilities of other tribes, it further enacts: 


They shall also be protected against interruptions or intrusions from all un- 
authorized citizens of the United States who may attempt to settle on their lands 
or reside in their territory. 


Now it becomes pertinent to inquire what class of persons may, ac- 
cording to this treaty and the intercourse law, enter into or remain in 
the Cherokee country. 

A careful examination of the treaty justifies the following answers: 

First. All persons in the military service of the United States. 
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Second. All citizens of the Cherokee Nation. 

Third. Such persons as are connected with the Indian agency of that 
country. 

Fourth. Such as might be connected with the United States courts, 
authorized by Articles VII aud XIII of the treaty of 1866, to be created, 

Fifth. Such persons as may be licensed to trade there (Article VIII). 

Sixth. All freedmen who had been liberated by voluntary act of their 
former owners by law as well as free colored persons who were in the 
country at the commencement of the rebellion and were then (July 
19, 1866) residents therein, or who might return within six months, 
and their descendants. (Article IX.) 

Seventh. Any railroad company, its agents, and employés, and all 
laborers, while constructing and repairing any railroad which might 
be built through that country. 

Eighth. Agents sent by the Interior Department to enumerate the 
Indians (Article XII, Section 1). 

Ninth. All ns connected with such missionary enterprises as 
by Article XII of the treaty might be established within the Terri- 


ry. 

Tenth. Such friendly Indians as under that treaty might be settled 
on any lands claimed by the Cherokees. 

Eleventh. Such persons, in addition to those above enumerated, as 
by the Indian intercourse act may enter the said country; and these 
are— : 

a. Authorized traders. 

b. Foreigners who may be granted passports by the Interior Depart- 
ment or other officer authorized by section 2134, Revised Statutes, to 
grant the same. 

Can any gentleman, with due regard to, the treaty stipulation above 
referred to and the Indian-intercourse act, claim that owners of cattle 
or other stock come within any one of the above descriptions? 

In my humble judgment no such claim can be made with any regard 
for truth and accuracy. No man, be he American or foreigner, has 
any right, under the treaty of 1866 and the Indian-intercourse laws, to 
enter any Indian country for the purpose of remaining or of making 
any use of the Jand belonging to the Indians, and when he does he not 
ouly trespasses upon Indian rights, but he defies the authority of the 
United States. 

By this treaty the Government is bound not only to keep off intrud- 
ers but to keep all persons out of that Territory, and the Indians were 
a party to this contract and assented to the right and duty of the United 
States to keep such persons out. 

The exceptions which I have enumerated do not include the men who 
hold theseleases. Not one of them has a right to go there, and the Gov- 
ernment is bound by the treaty to prohibit them from going there. If 
so, then how can they go under the leases? If the Government must 
keep them out under all circumstances, and the obligation to do that 
rests with the Government, and without regard to the requests upon the 
part of the Indians, I submit the question, what right has the Govern- 
ment even under the pretense of leases to permit them to go into this 
Cherokee outlet at all? 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of these facts which I have adduced can 
any gentleman object to section 10 of this bill, which proposes to strike 
down these illegal leases,.or urge that it threatens the property rights 
of the Cherokees? 

But, sir, this section ought to be unnecessary, and would be, were 
the law already provided enforced by this administration. Its own 
Secretary of the Interior has declared the leases unauthorized. Its 
Attorney-General has declared them illegal. By sections 2149 and 
2150 of the Revised Statutes and by Article X XVII of the treaty of 
1866 it is made the bounden duty of this administration to remove 
every cattle-man and every hoof of cattle now in illegal occupancy of 
any part of the Indian Territory. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, 


T call this administration to account for its stewardship. What has 
it done in this important matter? I know that gentlemen will attempt 
to justify the masterly inactivity ” and criminal negligence of this 
administration by attempting to hide behind the skirts of a Republican 
administration. But that will not do, gentlemen. The American peo- 
ple know where you are. 

The failures of the past are no excuse for the failures of the present. 
I regret that a Republican administration is largely responsible for the 
condition of things now existing in the Indian Territory. 

But have the gentlemen forgotten that this is an era of reform? 

The country has passed from the control of Republicans, and we are 
now enjoying the beneficent rule of an alleged reform administration, 
one which our Democratic brethren (some of them) delight to style as 
pure, able,“ and! patriotic,” and run on the line of *‘ Jeffersonian 
simplicity.” The political power which for twenty-five years adminis- 
tered governmental affairs and preserved the nation from dismember- 
ment at the hands of disloyal Democrats, in obedience to the commands 
of the people of a reunited country, peaceably surrendered to the men 
of adverse political faith and practice. 

We all remember how vigorously during the last national campaign 
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Democratic orators, from Maine to California, from Michigan to Texas, 
vociferated and reiterated charges of fraud and corruption against the 
Republican party, coupled with eloquent portrayals of the sweet days 


of reform. which would dawn when their should be again en- 
trusted with the Ship of State. Every fraud was to be unearthed; 
every ring was to be broken; every abuse was to be swept away. 

The country has had fifteen months of Democratic reform rule, and 
it can not be said that the new servants of the people have not yet had 
sufficient time to begin the loudly proclaimed reforms promised the 

ple. Wearein the full enjoyment of the rich blessings of a pure (?) 
and patriotic (?) Democratic administration; we mustall be in in thatit 
delightful condition possible under any form of government; ope any 
one seriously entertains a contrary opinion, mark him at once a “crank”? 
and shun him accordingly. 

Another reason why the Democratic administration should have 
grappled long ago with this great issue is that the people demanded it. 

eir demand, under the present administration, encouraged no doubt 
by the promises of the Democratic advance agents, has been louder 
than under any p ing administration. Public: interest in this matter 
has greatly increased since Grover Cleveland entered the White House. 
Ignorance of the question, uncertainty as to the law, can no longer be 
pleaded in defense of the let-alone policy of this administration. The 
light of the press and Co investigation and discussion has 
been turned on. 

LAMAR’'S PHILOSOPHY. 

But there is still another and more ptory reason why the ‘‘re- 
formers” should have fulfilled their pledges in this vital matter. I 
refer to the law passed March 3, 1885, and I will quote it, giving, 
by way of of the causes which led to its passage, some re- 
marks by Secretary Lamar in his last annual report, in which he 
quotes it (ream 34 and 35). 
of land, fertile, well watered, ad will its mild clininte, ls anoeoupled, ead thas 
it has continued in in ~ idle condition rarer Bop e treaties of 1008, 1$ is therefore 
thickly e —— States. are Seger be to b eee it. 

The respectful titions + penseabio and law-abiding citizens from 
numerous localities throughout the country ing that it be opened to 
settlement, no lees than the threatened unlaw invasions of the land, have 


had the effect of induci Congress, w which, at 
its last session, qnached tho 2 following provision of law, namel. $ 


“That the President is hereby au to open n tions with the 
Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokees for the purpose of Soong eee un- 
der the homestead Jaws the unassigned lands in said Indian tory ceded by 


them respectively to the United States by the several treaties of A 1866, 
March 21. 188d. and July 19,1866; and for that purpose the sum 80 U d r 80 
much thereof as may be necessary, rear ipga aaa ii pS i out 
ofany money in the Treasury n ot otherwise appropriated; h ion 

to be reported to Congress,” (23 Stat., 384.) 

This provision of law 1 not only to the lands ceded by the Creeks and 
Seminoles referred 6 y the Cherokees, the status 
of which is considered herein under the title “the Cherokee outlet.” 

The unlawful combinations above referred to have rendered it in my judg- 
ment, unwise to appoint this commission. 


Here is a plain, unequivocal act of Congress, backed by public sen 
timent, ere px: the Fran to negotiate m these 7 5 
the opening o t country, and appropriating the expenses of the 
negotiation. The country was expecting that the commission contem- 
plated by this act would be immediately appointed. On April 13 Sec- 
retary Lamar assured Hon. Sidney Clarke and Capt. W. L. Couch that 
the commission would soon be appointed. Notwithstanding these 
things Mr. Lamar decided that it was ‘‘ unwise to appoin 
mission“ which the law called for and which he had solemnly prom- 
ised. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask who constituted Secretary Lamar a 
judge to decide whether the laws passed by this Congress should be 
obeyed? From what foreign power does he derive such commission? 
He certainly does not from the American people. 

I ask the attention of gentlemen while I read some more gospel ree 
this new dispensation: 


Will it not be a lesson—valuable there and valuable elsewhere—to a to 
such transgressors that their way is hard, and that nothing will render the In- 
dian occupation more permanent, or postpo: 
lands longer, than the attempts to invade and by ps to obtain possession and 
yment of them? The outlaws and de who imagine they can over- 
ride the law and violate treaty obl — with the Indians will discover the 
impossibility of success when orn es tf themselves confronted by the law of 
the land, strengthened Bess civil and military arm, and backed by the moral 
sentiment of a just people. 
THE NEW NULLIFICATION. 
This, then, is the advanced moral doctrine, the grim doctrine of nul- 
lification, which was stamped out in 1865 by the genius of the three 
test statesmen of the nineteenth century—Grant, Lincoln, and 
tanton, backed by the blood and treasure of the loyal North; this 
is the doctrine which the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi has, 
after months of broken pledges, revived to guide the Democratic ad- 
ministration and teach the American people a valuable lesson.“ 
This disposition of the present administration to override the rights 
of the common people, as shown in its use of military power to expel 
honest settlers from the Indian Territory, while protecting cattle-men 
in their illegal possession of the same country, is well illustrated by 
the President’s veto of the very moderate and humane bill passed by 


ne the change. in the use of these | 9 


this Congress for the relief of settlers upon the Jands in Iowa known 

as The Des Moines Valley Lands,“ and forits course in driving inno- 
ai settlers from the Old Winnebago and Crow Creek reservations, in 
Dakota. In the latter case President Cleveland issued an order to the 
settlers to vacate those reservations which they had, under authority 
of a previous proclamation of President Arthur, entered and made im- 
provements upon, thus taking the law into his own hands and not wait- 
ing for the action of Congress in the premises. 

But, sir, not only isthisadministration pledged by its promises made 
before election to expel the cattle-men from the Indian Territory, but 
it has repeatedly and explicitly made that promise since assuming the 
reins of Government. Not one of those promises has been fulfilled, 
It has used the Army to expel poor settlers with their wives and chil- 
dren, and to protect the occupancy of the cattle-ki 

I know, sir, that this sounds like harsh language, but I propose to 
prove every assertion which I have made. Let us, if possible, follow 
the eh course of this administration in connection with this great 
question 


PLEDGES MADE BY THIS ADMINISTRATION TO MESSRS, WEAVER AND CLARKE, 

As soon as the Democratic administration came into power its atten- 
tion was called to the evils resulting from the illegal occupancy of the In- 
ee ee: My colleague from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] 
and Hon. Sidney Clarke, of Kansas, formerly a member of this House, 
called upon Mr. Cleveland soon after his inauguration. General 
WEAVER took with him a map, which afterward became famous for the 
use which he made of it in the Iowa campaign. 

These gentlemen called the attention of the President to the condition 
of things in this country, as they had a right to do, and asit was a very 
timely thing todo. Weare informed that the President was astonished 
at their recital and referred them to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Lamar. To that worthy functionary these gentlemen repaired, Gen- 
eral WEAVER keeping atight gripo m his historie map. He laid it down 
before the Secretary, showed to him the extent and evils of the cattle 
occupancy and the glories which would dawn upon that fair region when 
it should be covered by the homes of white citizens instead of the 
barbed-wire fences of cattle barons. In the next cam in Iowa we 
were told of the deep impression which the presentation of these facts 
made upon the susceptible mind of the Secretary; that, with tears in 
his eyes, and in tones husky with emotion, he said: General WEAVER, 
there isa right and a wrong in this matter, and the right shall be done.” 

Messrs. WEAVER and Clarke withdrew from this affecting scene un- 
der the impression that the 
was on March 7, three days after the inauguration. So impressed were 
the President and Secretary Lamar by the statements made by Messrs. 
WEAVER and Clarke that on the 13th of the same month the Presi- 
dent issued his famous proclamation authorizing the removal of all 
corporations and unauthorized persons from Oklahoma. It is as fol- 
lows: 

A PROCLAMATION. 
it is all that certain 
corporations are i Han zod possession of the territory E . ts Oklahoma 
n Indian w described, 
nized by treaties and laws of thet United eae executive authority 


thereof as Indian lands; 
Whereas it is further al 


8 being ſound upon cae Indian 
. ined of the Interior Departmen 
the purpose of p public to taceat as well as the 
ke of the Indian nations and Tibes abi to the end that no person or 
may be —— to enter upon the said Territory where they will not 
allowed to remain without permission of the authority afo; I, Grover 
Cleveland, President of the United States, do hereby warn and admonish all 
and every person or persons now in occupation of such lands, and all such perja 
or persons as are — preparing. or threatening to enter in or settle u 
the same, that they will not be permitted to enter upon said Territory, or i he 
— there will not be allowed to remain thereon, and that if due regard for, 
and voluntary obedience to, the laws and treaties of the United States and this 
admonition and warning be not sufficient to effect the purposes and intentions 
of the Government as herein declared, the military power of the United States 
will be invoked to abate all such 5 and prevent such 
ase nnag argad and occupation, and to remove all such intruders from the said 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 


By the President. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 

[sear] T. F. BAYARD, i 
Secretary of State, 

The able chairman of the Committee on Territories [Mr. HILL], in 
his instructive speech the other day opening discussion upon this bill, 
made an error in stating that no proclamation except that relating to 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho country was ever issued by the President. 
The proclamation to which Mr. HILL referred was dated July, 23, 1885, 
and was entirely independent of this one of March 13. 

The first clause was aimed at the cattle companies; the second, at the 
settlers; the third refers to the binding force of the Indian intercourse 
act and the treaty of 1866, which I bave before treated at length. 

tion was heralded over the country as the harbinger of 
a political reformation, a crusade against monopoly. It was the first 


was very much in earnest. That 
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toot of the little Democratic tin-truampet of reform. Monopoly was 
paralyzed with dread and wonder that a reform was really, seriously 
contemplated by a Democratic administration. The Mugwumps 
shrieked themselves hoarse with enthusiasm. 

Tt clearly appears that this proclamation refers to the Oklahoma 
country and not to the Cherokee outlet nor to the lands occupied by the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. The tion covering the latter coun- 
try was issued July 23, 1885, four months after the first one, which I 
have just read. 3 

The second proclamation was reasonably well enforced, and the cattle 
were generally removed from that part of the Territory, but it should 
be bornein mind that the home-seekers were not asking the Govern- 
ment to open that land for settlement; they knew it was occupied by 
a fow thousand Indians under proper authority; the country they did 
seek to enter and was Oklahoma, and by that name clearly 
identified and distinguished from all other lands within the Territory, 
1,800,000 acres of choice land, which for twenty years past has continu- 
ously remained unoccupied by either Indians or white men, except the 
favored cattle-men. 

This and the Cherokee outlet are the lands from which the Govern- 
ment, in justice to its own obligations and toa large number of its citi- 
zens who demand that favored classes shall not forever be preferred and 
shielded by national authority, should expel the intruding cattle-men. 

HAS THIS ADMINISTRATION ENFORCED ITS PROCLAMATION? 

This administration, speaking through its Secretary of the Interior, 
pretends to ailirm that the proclamation of the President, of date March 
13, 1885, has been enforced, and that the cattle-men and their herds 
have been removed from Oklahoma. 

On page 32 of hisannual report Secretary Lamar, in speaking of this 
land, says: 

No agent of the Government resides upon this land, and it is not occupied in 


any way by any person or persons for any purpose under any authority of this 
Department. 


The last six words are italicised in the report, thus indicating clearly 
that, while holding out the land to be wholly unoccupied, the Secre- 
tary, as if uncertain of his ground, adds the saving clause to which I 
have just called attention. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to be the belief of some Democratic members 
of this House that the administration did, in good faith, carry out the 

roclamation of March 13, 1885, and cause all cattle-men and their 

erds to be removed from Oklahoma, and has since prevented similar 
occupancy; and my distinguished friend from In: [Mr. HoL HAN], 
judging from a remark dropped during the speech of the chairman of 
the Committeo on Territories [Mr. HILL], appears to be laboring under 
that delusion. It seems to me this gentleman and some other Demo- 
crats have indulged undue confidence in the present administration. 
They seem to be content—that is, some of them, but not all, by any 
means—to presume that all is going as it should and that the perfec- 
tion of human government is now attained. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if the President of 
the United States and his Secretary, Mr. Lamar, really intended in good 
faith to rid Oklahoma of cattle-men and their stock, subsequent events 
are very poor confirmation of that good faith. I state what has been 
satisfactorily shown me to be a fact, that while the officers in the In- 
dian Territory charged with executing the President’s proclamation 
did most effectually remove such of the poor home-seekers as ventured 
to go there and openly and manful@y d that they were such home- 
seekers and not cattle-raisers, yet that as to the cowboys and others in 
charge of stock or claiming to be there for the purpose of going into 
that business, those officers, except in the case of one man, named J. H. 
Anderson, did no more than make a pretense of removing the cattle- 
men by requiring them to round up“ their stock, as if preparing to 
remove them from the lands named, and then, and shortly after Sec- 
retary Lamar’s annual report was made to the President, they were all, 
save the man Anderson, allowed to again turn their cattle loose; and 
ever since that time this country has swarmed with the cattle, sup- 

by the too-confiding statesmen, like the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. HOLMAN ], to be pasturing on other lands than those from which, 
had the President’s proclamation been enforced in good faith, they 
would have been removed. 
THE CATTLE STILL IN OKLAHOMA. 

I now submit to the committee, in the form of affidavits and letters, 
proof of my assertions in regard to the non-execution of the proclama- 
tion, and I have not the least doubt but the evidence will convince all 
who are disposed to ize facts that my charges against the admin- 
istration in regard to the point referred to are fally sustained by satis- 
factory-proof. The affidavits and letters are as follows: 

STATE or Kansas, Sumner County, ss: 


I, Henry Boston, a citizen of the United States, and of the age of twenty-seven 
years, and by occupation a farmer, having been duly sworn, do depose and say 
that for several years I have resided u and farmed a tract of land known as 
Ben. Keith's farm,” situated on the North Canadian River and about 12 miles 
cast of Fort Reno and in the Oklahoma country; that I am familiar with the en- 
tire Oklahoma lands, and henor meke oath and affirmation that there have 
been and are at this time to my wh and best belief not less than sixty 
thousand (60,000) head of cattle held in O as their home grazing grounds; 
and desire to state further thatthe above-mentioned cattle are 5 by the fol- 
lowing-named companies and men, to wit: W. B. Grimes & Co., Hewins & Titus, 


McClelland Cattle Co., Ford and Co., Tuttle and Co., Belle Plaine Cattle Co., 
The 4 D Ranch, The Z V Ranch, Burke and Martin, Berry Brothers., Wyeth 
Cattle Co., Horstord, Garrison, Beard Bros., McClure & Co., and others. 
HENRY BOSTON. 
Personally appeared before 3 in and for the county of Sum- 
ner and State of Kansas, the above-named affiant, who voluntarily makes the 
foregoing statements under oath this March 30, 1886, Caldwell, Kansas. 
i CASS BURRUS, Notary Public. 
Com. Sept. 19, 1887. 


On the same day, and at the same place, to wit, at the city of Caldwell, 
personally a; the undersigned citizens, who voluntarily make oath 
affirmation that they have during the entire winter just = been employed 
by the Government contractor in cutting and hauling cord-wodd and saw-logs 
from the timber on the North Canadian River, in the Oklahoma country, to the 
Ft. Reno military post, and are familiar with the entire Oklahoma country, 
and hereby voluntarily make oath and affirmation to the statements hereinbe- 
fore mentioned by the foregoing affidavitof Henry Boston as to the occupancy 
of the Oklahoma country by cattle; and that the estimate of 60,000 head of cat- 
tle held now in Oklahoma is not „but is within the numbers we be- 
lieve to be now in that section of country known as Oklahoma. 

GEO. F. BROWN, 
S. N. JONES. 
CALDWELL, Kansas, March 30, 1886. 


Personally appeared before me, a notary public in and for Sumner County, 
Kansas, the above-named persons and affiants, who voluntarily makes the fore- ` 
going statements under oath. 

[SEAL] CASS BURRUS, Notary Publie. 

Com. ires t. 19, 1887. 

We whose signatures are hereto attached are well acq ted with the men 
who have signed the foregoing affidavits, and believe them to be men of truth- 
fuln and with a high sense of honor; that the statements set forth in their 
affidavits are true, as many of us have at various times been through Oklahoma 
the past few months and witnessed the herds of cattle in that country. Done 
at Caldwell 31, 1886, 


: 3 G. D. FREEMAN. 


t — . 
[John Miller’s affidayit.] 
To all whom it may concern; 
Personally appeared John M. Miller, the undersigned afMiant, before me, a 
pal d fiate of Kanzas, j 


and for the county of Sumner an and by me, 
and says: That he has many times been over 


of April year. One man named Johnson, who has a 
band of horses and also a herd of cattle between the North and South Canadian 
Rivers, told me that the Army officials repeatedly told him to just keep his cat- 
tle out ean, bap so they could report they did not see any, and that was all they 
cared for. answer to how many e are now in Oki: I would say 
that the country is practically covered with them, and in, my judgment, there 
are fifty thousand head, and I think there were one hundred thousand head of 
cattle turned loose last fall 


There has been no further attempts by = of the military officials or other 

rsons to remove the cattle in Oklahoma. In answer to the question, is Major 

umner, the commanding officerat the military post at Fort Reno, awareofthe | 
fact that Oklahoma is covered with cattle, I must say he certainly is aware of 


this fact. 
And Lieutenant Rice, who has charge of the Indian scouts, is regularly around 
over the whole of Oklahoma looking for settlers, with strict orders to ——— and 
bring to Ft, Reno, if any are found, and must see these cattle and cattle-men 
every day. 5 and cowboys are there in tents and are in no fear 


of being 
JOHN M. MILLER, 
CALDWELL, KANSAS, April 21st, 1886. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a notary public, in and for Sumner 
County and State of Kansas, the day and year above written. 

SEAL. ] M. F. MAY, Notary Public, 
mmission exp. Feby. 17th, 1886. 
STATE or Kansas, Sumner County, ss: 

Personally a: before me, a notary public in and for the county of Sum- 
nerand State of Kansas, the persons who have hereunto set their hands to this 
afidavit, and, after ara | sworn, do make solemn oath and affirmation to the 
facts contained in the following statements, to wit: 

That during the month of October, 1885, we did go with our families and make 
settlement on lands selected for our future homes in that poon of the Indian 
Territory called Oklahoma. That on the 3d, 4th, and 5th days of November 
Major Sumner, commanding the mili post at Fort Reno, in the Indian Ter- 


ritory, with command, acting, as cl: ed by him atthe time, under orders 
from the 0 ‘ 


his ` 
f the Interior, arrested us as trespassers, and, under his mil- 
itary Govt or United takes EET ona Indian scouts, took Shee banat on 
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the North Canadian River some 40 miles from Fort Reno to the post, to wit, 
Fort Reno; we were kept forthree days without rations, and in all five days at 
Fort Reno under guard; at the expiration of the five days we were started for 
the Kansas line, a distance of 110 miles, under the military cavalry escort of Cap- 
tain Hayes, of the Fifth Cavalry, and by him and Captain Armstrong, of the 

try, escorted under close guard to the Southern Kansas State line, where we 
arrived on the 17th day of November, 1855. 

The undersigned say furthermore that while they were dwelling m Oklahoma, 
going into returning from that country, they saw many thousands of cattle 
ranging over all that country, and the owners and rs of the cattle, and 
that these men and their cattle were not molested nor disturbed; and in fur- 
ther remonstrance with Major Sumner upon the injustice and discrimination 
of removing settlers with their families, farming utensils, and household goods, 
and permitting cattle-men to remain, said he had no orders to remove either the 
cattle or cattle-men. 

We desire to further state that some of our number have, during the time since 
their ejection, been employed in cutting wood for the Government contractor, 
having the contracts to furnish cord-wood to the military post at Fort Reno, the 
same being cut some 20 miles east of Fort Reno, and on the lands known as 
Oklahoma, and that no cattle or cattle-men have been removed from off the Ok- 
lahome lands by any authority, from either the military post at Reno, Washing- 
ton city, or elsewhere. 

e desire further to say that Major Sumner, having ejected us from off and 
out Oklahoma, placed his command at work to eject the cattle- men and their 
cattle, and did one small owner of cattle by the name of Anderson with 
nis herd of something less than two hundred head of cattle, and that while the 

larger herds were being rounded up preparatory to being driven out of the Okia- 
homa coun the soldiers were suddenly withdrawn, and again the cattle- 
men with their cattle were left in sole possession and occupancy of the country. 
The soldiers and cattle-men all claimed that the orders to turn the cattle loose 
el rom the Secretary of the Interior, L. Cc ar, by and throngh 
the request of Ginnes & Co., a wealthy cattle firm of Kansas City, Mo., and other 
cattle-owners interested in the continued possession of this vast country for 


only, 

99 A. E. STINSON. 
AMOS FRANKLIN. 
R. THOMPSON, 
B. F. BALL. 
WM. McPHERSON. 
G. W. SHEWEY. 
R. J. . 


THOMPSON. 
E. J. BALL. 


Mars, C. REMORLD. 
Mra. R. A. HAINES. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3)th day of March, A. D. 1888. 
ae) M. F. MAY, Notary Public. 
Jom. exp. February 17, 1889. 


Camp NEAR DARLINGTON, Ip. T., April 14,1835, 
This is the Cheyenne agency in the Fort Reno military reservation, 
andis just west of the western line of Oklahoma. Š 


Stn: We are now hauling logs from Council Grove to Fort Reno on Govern- 
ment contract. 


Council Grove is an old town-site of the boomers. 


The weather is fine, grass is growing, and plenty of cattle to graze 

Last November the military removed the settlers from Oklahoma; 
they made a faint effort to remove the cattle-men and cattle; but the cowboys 
were mostly out of sight. They will ride a long ways while Mr. Soldier is get- 
ting ready to start, The cattle were partly rounded up and drove to the north 
side of the Cimmaron River, and then turned loose, and, of course, in a few 
days the greater part of them had drifted back to their old range. As soon as 
the soldiers had returned to the post, the cowboys were back again as usual; 
made permanent camps and remained there ever since. -I was at the J. HI. 
camp in February. There were several men there. J asked them if the officers 
at the post knew that they were there. They said: “Oh, yes: some of them 


ee 


have stopped over night with us, and we shall not be molested unless the set- 
tlers come in and they have to make another round-up.” I think there are as 
many cattle in Oklahoma now as there were att his time last year. I 
through here then, and have been through considerable of the country this 
spring, and the number of cattle isaboutthe same. I cannot make an estimate, 
but they can be counted by the thousands, I see it published in the papers 
that the Secretary of the Interior says that there are no persons in Oklahoma by 
the authority of the Department. Now, I would like to know why it is that 
Keith, Shields, Pronsen, Housen, and others remain here year after year wi 
their large herds and fine farms? 

It is calculated to make men desperate to see these men plowing up Govern- 
ment Jand and planting corn, when others are dragged out, time after time, by 
the military. 

DAVID Ross. 


SILVER CiTy, Isp, T., (southern part of Oklahoma,) March 8, 1886. 
* s $ * — s 


* 
The removal of the cattle by the army was a mere farce. 
All the cattle that were on the Oklahoma lands last fall have wintered there 


this winter, and there have not been any soldiers in this — of Oklahoma, al- 
though the officers at Fort Reno know t the cattle stil 9 — A 


Sun Crry, IsD. T., March 8, 1838, 


Dran SIR: Things are about the same as they were last summer. The cattle 
are all here that were lastsummer. = 


All the companies are holding their same old ranges. The cattle along the 
South Canadian are mostly Long 0,“ Smith & Forsyth, owners, with several 
side brands; besides Beard & Johnson, Johnson & Campbell, Bound & Williams. 
The O, the “Z Z” brand, and quite a number of others are here. 

The north part of Oklahoma is 8 by the same companies and brands 
that have been there. I am in camp 12 miles south of Round Grove. 


eee JOHN McGREW. 

CALDWELL, KANS., May 22, 1836. 
to you, I take the l to call your 

affairs which exists 2 — Terri- 


Iama 
condition 


My DEAR SIR: Altho 
attention to the 


passed 
th 


in- 
it 
| 


tory at the present time. It is now more than a year since the President's proo- 
lamation ordering the cattle-men out of Oklahoma, and nearly a year since act- 
ing Attorney-General Garland declared all leases of Indian lands, including 
those of the Cherokee strip, “illegal and contrary to law.” No respect has been 
paid tothe proclamation by the cattle-men, and they still occupy all of that coun- 
v7 dla are driving in more cattle nearly every day. The same is true of the 
Cherokee strip andof the su ing Indian reservations, which are all in 
28 of the cattle cates, I only say to you what everybody knows 
ere, and ask you, as a nd of fair dealing and honest government, to make it 
known to the country that while the home-seekers are excluded from the va- 
cant lands with a relenticss hand the cattle syndicates are left in full 
sion, and are poteoan by the military and by the officers of the Interior De- 
partment in plain violation of law. Tho — lease system seems to have 
resulted in corrapting the whole Indian se in the Indian Territory, and 
since the Interior Department does not enforce the law inst the leases the 
people here do not see why it is that sucha relentless spirit should be shown to- 
ward people who want homes. The est dissatisfaction exists among fair- 
minded men of all parties in to the discrimination of the authorities 
at Washington against the people and in favor of the cattle-men. Even the 
cattle-men who are here on the ground do not claim that such a policy is just. 
But they claim to have contral of the premises, and to have a understand- 
ing with the Army officers and Indian agents. They are and have been plan- 
ning to get their leases extended on ali the lands south of here for ten, und if 
possible, twenty years, and some of the most domineering of these speculators 
taunt the home-seckers with the remark of What are you going to do about 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ikon. Isaac S. STRUBLE, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
But, sir, any one who is doubtful as to there still being cattle in 
Oklahoma has only to turn to the papers published in Southern Kansas, 
and he will find therein open statements to that effect by the cattle- 
men themselves in their advertisements. 

Why, sir, it seems an unnecessary thing to do in order to convince this 
intelligent body of men that there are cattle there to offer these affi- 
davits which I have read, when the substance of those affidavits is a 
matter of general notoriety throughout the Southwest, and the owners 
of those ranges advertise them in every weekly pa - 

With the permission of the House I wiil quote from the advertising 

columns of only one of the many papers in which these gentlemen ad- 
vertise their ranges. I hold in my hand a recent number of the Cald- 
well Journal, published at Caldwell, Kans. I find the following compa- 

nies advertise ranches in Oklahoma and illustrate their private brands: 

McClellan Cattle Company, range on Black Bear and Stillwater Creeks, 

Oklahoma; Hewins & Titus, range on Skeleton, Oklahoma; Wyeth 
Cattle Company, fenced range on Bed Rock and Black Bear Creeks, 

Cherokee outlet, open range, on Cimarron and Cottonwood Rivers, 

Oklahoma; G. W. and C. T. Gorton, range 40 miles southeast of Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma; W. B. Roberts & Son (Stand. Oil, brand O. I. L.), 
rage south of Cimarron, on Cottonwood and Campbell Creeks, Okla- 

oma, 

Perhaps Mr. Cleveland does not subscribe for the Caldwell Journal; 
but he is not ignorant of the facts, as I shall show further on. 

Besides these ranges in Oklahoma advertised, I find two in the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe country advertised—R. H. Campbell’s and 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Cattle Company. Yet we are asked to 
believe that the President’s proclamation of July 23, 1885, swept all 
the cattle from that country, too. 

Thus we see that all is now quiet in Oklahoma and the Cherokee out- 
let. The fences and buildings in use by the one hundred different 
cattle syndicates occupying the Cherokee outlet remain intact, and the 
* cattle upon a thousand hills” feed and drink at their pleasure, and 
at a cost of 28 cents per head are ragidly maturing for the benefit of the 
millions of poor consumers who pay just as much = und for beef 
raised upon these prairies as for that produced on the of Iowa. 
In O ma the delicate and sensitive cowboys roam at pleasure over 
the land which for twenty years has seemed to belong to no person or 
government. The poor people who for years have hoped to supplant 
both the cattle and cowboys, after waiting with suspense for long 
months for the fulfillment of the promises of the new reform admin- 
istration, have been forced to scatter and surrender long and fondly cher- 
ished hopes. 

The proclamation of March 13, and the personal pledges given by Sec- 
retary Lamar to Messrs. Weaver, Clarke, and Couch that the cattle 
should be removed, the commission appointed to negotiate with the In- 
dians, and an early settlement of the difficulty accomplished, filled the 
eee and the friends of civilization throughout the country 
with hope. 

Captain Couch, relying upon the false assurances of the administra- 
tion, was able, by his wise and moderate counsels, to prevent his im- 
patient followers from-entering the Territory, and from that day tothis 
Captain Couch has led no force into that Territory, nor has there been 
any organized entrance of the country by any of his followers. 
FURTHER ASSURANCE FROM LAMAR, 


Months rolled away. In June Captain Couch wrote to Secretary 
Lamar that the cattle in Oklahoma were fat and being daily shipped, 
and inquiring when they were to be removed and the commission ap- 
pointed. In reply, Mr. Lamar assured se heey Couch in the most sol- 
emn manner that his promises in to both the cattle and the com- 
mission would be fulfilled at an early day. In the fall Captain Couch, 
at the advice of his attorney, visited Oklahoma for the first time during 
the Democratic administration for the purpose of satisfying himself in 


AMOS FRANKLIN, 
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regard to the number of cattle there. He started out alone in a buggy, 
and by the time he reached Oklahoma was attended by about a dozen 
teams of unarmed farmers, Yet Mr. Lamar has seen fit to term this 
an armed invasion,” and to attempt thus to cast discredit upon a 
worthy man and a worthy cause. 

The results of Captain Couch’s visit to Oklahoma are best told in his 
ud letter to Secretary Lamar, dated Winfield, Kans., November 21, 


WISFIELD, KANS., November 21, 1885. 

Sin: I left Caldwell on my trip through the Oklahoma country on the 22d 
of October. I reached the Oklahoma lands on the 25th. I overtook on the road 
about fourteen teams en route for the Oklahoma country. I reached the North 
Canadian, about the central portion of the Oklahoma country, on the 28th, and 
pitched camp at that point. and proceeded on horseback over the country to in- 
vestigate the reports made of settlers and cattlemen occupying the country. In 
my investigations I found that about three hundred persons were in the country, 
apparently for the purpose of settling, but no improvements of any importance 
had been made. ere a to be no organization of any kind of these 

ns; they had come from different parts of the country, cory ragana G and 
ocated on the different streams, mostly living in tents, I found t very few of 
the members of our colony—perhaps not over 55 cent, of the persons there 
were members. I found, also, that very nearly all of the cattlemen who have 
occupied that country for years past are still in occupancy, and that none have 
been removed since the President's proclamation of March 13. They have not 
only been permitted to remain during the summer unmolested, but have made 
pee for ee ne up panes * tons of tro ac make no 
tancy in saying tl y were assu: y authori! ashington 
that they would not be molested. 

In addition to these who have been there for years, other cattle-men from the 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, and other reservations, and from Texas, have also located 
here with thousands of cattle, I found also that a military timber reservation 
had been established at Council Grove, 25 miles east of Fort Reno,and thata 
detachment of troops were then placed there to guard the same. 

I was informed by several settlers located near this reservation that the offi- 
cer in command had given encouragement to the settlers in the statement that 
in his opinion the country would soon be thrown open to settlement, and had 
even gone so far as to select a piece of land for his brother's location, It ap- 

to be the general opinion with the settlers, cattle-men, Army officers, 
and soldiers that no one would be ejected by force. . 

At Mount Grove, the point where I had pitched camp, about forty persons, 
men, women, and children, had popes epee up to the time of November 1, 
but no improvement had been made at this place of any character whatever, at 
which time Lieutenant James peer with a detachment of troops and asked 
for aninterview with myself. estated he had been sent with orders to inquire 
who we were and what we were do in the country. I asked to see his or- 
ders, which he refused. He asked each person their namesand what they were 
doing, and to all except those there for the 2 of engaging in the cattle 
business orders were given to immediately leave the country. I asked him if 

in the stock business were recogn 
e answered that it appeared they 
one engaged in that business, but to remove all others, except Government em- 


loyés. 

5 I made objection to this manner of proceeding and told him that it was unjust 
discrimination, and not in accordance with the assurances made to me by the 
Interior Department last spring; that I had been assured by the Secretary of the 
Interior that the richest cattle-man or corporation would receive no more favor 
from this administration than the humblest settler, and I was surprised and indig- 
nant to find this state of affairs, and stated that under the circumstances I should 
refuse to obey the order. He stated that if any hesitancy or was made 
his instructions were to arrest the parties and take them to Fort Reno immedi- 
ately, and ordered me under arrest at once. Several words passed between us, 
he insisting that he should place me under arrest, and I that I would not sub- 
mit to it. nally I su; to him, to avoid difficulty, that I would amend 
oo answer; that I would state that my object there was to locate a stock ranch, 
which he acce and recorded as such, and withdrew the orders of removal 
and withdrew his men. : 

t made the same answer, and all orders of removal were 


al 

ness. In the mean time eleven head of horses and mules 
the different settlers’ camps in that vicinity, and the next day after Lieutenant 
James's ap ce at our camp, I went with other persons who had lost stock 
in search of them, following them for several days. When I returned I found 
that all ns at the camp and in that vicinity, except the cattle-men, had been 

; and I returned to Kansas by the way of Arkansas City, reaching that 
point on the 16th of November. Since that time the troops have escorted and 
turned loose at Caldwell sixty or eighty persons, a small proportion of whom 
were members of our colony. 

I desire to say further that on my trip to and from Oklahoma, while I trav- 
eled through the Cherokee outlet, I found that the cattle-men holding leases 
declared to be invalid by the Attorney-General were still in possession unmo- 
lested, and in many cases quite valuable improvements have been made on said 
land since the opinion of Mr. Garland was rendered. I found that thousands of 
tons of hay had been put up for winte: their cattle, and they claim to have 
the assurances from the authorities at Washington that they will not be removed. 
On account of this state of affairs the people throughout the whole country are 
becoming impatient and are fast losing faith in the administration. 5 

In my opinion the only way to peaceably settle this question is to either throw 
the whole country open to settlement at an early day or to remove all cattle- 
men as well as settlers from the country. The people will not quietly sit down 
and allow one class of citizens to enjoy the advantages of that country while 
another class is prohibited. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. L. COUCH, 

The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C. 


The substance of this letter was given out by the Secretary to the As- 
sociated Press, on December 9, 1885, coupled with a statement from him 
that there were only five thousand head of cattle in Oklahoma. Vet on 
the next day, in response toa telegraphic summons from W. B. Grimes, 
a prominent cattle-man of Kansas City, Mo., Senators Vest, COCK- 
RELL, and others waited upon Lamar and represented to him 
that it would be inhuman to drive the cattle out of Oklahoma;. that 
the cattle were’ pressed for range on account of the great numbers which 
liad come in from the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation. This in- 


terview was also given out to the press by the Secretary. So that the 
Secretary can not claim ignorance in regard to the presence of cattle 
there throughout the summer, fall, and winter, during which the poor 
people who knew that Oklahoma was public domain and had staked 
their all upon false promises of a Democratic administration were wait- 
ing for the great teacher to keep his word. 

No attempt has ever been made to enforce the President’s proclama- 
tion, except in October of the same year (1885), when the military 
authority at Fort Reno requested one Anderson, with his vast herd of 
about two hundred head, to vacate the country, and he kindly assented, 


driving his stock to Kansas. 

Mr. Lamar did not move in June, 1885, because the cattle were spr i 
poor; he did not move in December because Oklahoma had been so fi 
of cattle during the summer that they had not done well. This past 
spring I suppose thesame reason was assigned for leaving the cowboy 
to riot on the people’s land. The country overflows with cattle, the 
pledges of the administration are unredeemed, while the people arede- 
manding relief. 

In the meantime this illustrious exponent of political morality sets 
himself up as a teacher of the American people and the American Con- 
gress; he proposes to teach them a lesson, a valuable lesson—that ‘‘the 
way of the transgressor is hard; and he proposes to inculcate this val- 
uable piece of instruction by nullifying the acts of Congress, But this 
is not the first time in which the Democratic chivalry of the South has 
attempted to nullify the voice of the people, from the days of Calhoun 
down to the last treasonable whine of that unrepentant old arch-traitor, 
Jeff. Davis. But, Mr. Chairman, although they may nullify, they can 
not stifle that voice, and it will grow louder and louder, until, ere many 
moons shall come and go, it be heard throughout the land in such 
a deep, determined murmur of disapprobation as shall overwhelm this 
illustrious political e and his followers, and usher into power 
once more the grand old party of the Union and the flag. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentlemen of the committee for the very 
kind attention which they have given me, and now ask consent to ap- 
pend to my remarks in the RECORD arguments which I have prepared 
in to Original Indian Tenure and the Abrogation of Treaties 
and some statistics with reference to the consideration of our treaties 
with various Indian tribes. - 


OPINIONS OF OUR STATESMEN, 


The Indians must abandon tribal relations; they must give up their super- 
stitions; they must forsake their savage habits and learn the arts of civiliza- 
tion.—Hon. J. D. C. Atkins. 

When the Indians become a part of the great brotherhood of American citi- 
zens, the last cha; in the solution of the Indian problem will be written.— 
Hon. J. D. C. Atkins. 

The Indian reservations should be reduced in size commensurate with the 
wants of their oceupants.— Hon, H. M. Teller. 

Civilization will come slowly, if it comes at all, to those who wander about 
without fixed homes, however well the Government provides for their wants.— 
Hon. H. M. Teller. 

The Indian does not need to have so much guardianship as many people 
would have us believe.—General George Crook, 

The solution of the Indian problem is citizenship, and we believe that the time 
has come to declare by an act of Congress that every Indian born within the 
territorial limits of the United States is a citizen of the United States and sub- 
ject to the T very thereof.—Board of Indian Commissioners, 

Wo could not fit the for freedom till we made him free. We shall never 
fit the Indian for ci p till we make him a citizen.—Board of Indian Com- 


The Indian can no longer hide himself in the fastness of the mountains or in 
the solitude of the wilderness.—Hon. H. M. Teller. 

Contact has come between the settler and the Indian in all parts of the coun- 

Hon. H. M. Teller. A 

vilization and savagery can not dwell together; the Indian can not mains- 
tain himself ina 338 semi-civilized state in competition with his white 
neighbor.— Hon. H. M. Teller. 

e must adopt the white man's — 40 or be swept away by the vices of say- 
age life, inte: ed by contact with civilization.—Hon. H. M. Taler. 

Why should the Government support the able-bodied Indian who refuses to 
work any more than it should the white man who refuses to exert himself for 
his support?—Hon. H. M. Teller. 

Let the fat steer of the non-resident, non-taxable cattle-baron no longer roam 
over the ple's heritage.—Hon. James B. Wearer, 

There ís no branch of the public service where the opportunities are so 
for peculation and embezzlement as in the Indian service, none where detec- 
tion is so difficult.—Hons. W. S. Holman, S. W. Peel, and W. H. Hatch, 

The Indians can no longer exist in this country in a savage or semi-civilized 
state, nor can they longer recede before the advancing march of eivilization.— 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar. 

The wild herds and flocks that so long furnished the race clothing and food 
are gone, and they must in some d accept the methods and conditions of 
civilization or disappear.—Hons. W. 8. Holman, 8. W. Peel, and W. H. Hatch. 

The resistless energy and enterprise of the American people have spanned all 
the great mountains and united the Atlantic with the Pacific by bands of iron 
and steel. The same energy and enterprise will not forever permit this vast 
area of fertile country to be turned over to monopolists and worthless savages.— 
Hon. William D. Hill. 

We are upholding these rotten governments there under the pretense of civil- 
izing the Indians. We justify our conduct by clinging to treaties that have 
served egg ee and were never intended as anything but temporary ex- 
pedients, e expected the time would come when the logic of events would 
enforce a different condition for them. We knew by past history that in the 
march of civilization these Indian governments must give way. These treaties 
with the Indian tribes were but expedients for their civilization. They are sim- 
ply instrumentalities. They have served their purpose so far as the five tribes 
are concerned. The power is with Congress, and its duty in the interest of good 
morals, good government, their civilization and development, is to destroy the 
present systems of government in that country and give them a government 
that will afford protection to life and property, By wise legislation bring them 
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in contact with the whites, not as now, with fugitives from justice from 
States and the bad and lawless elements there, 
honest farmer and mechanic, who 


quietand peaceful home and family, When this is done, their real civilization 
Wee ceca T te eae oa Daty in the SOAien Ter icey Yok kanaal 

proper pursue, not only in the ni y, 

is to cut u the system at the roots; Abolish the tribal relations; 

allot to each Indian adult a tract of land in severalty; let it be and let it de- 

lenable for a 

in the dif- 

t reservations 160-acre tracts; let the pro- 

ceeds of such sales constitute a trust fund for the Indians, &c,—Hons, J. G. Can- 


non and Ryan. 

Large reservations foster the Indian in barbarism and offer an inviting field 
to the cattle-king. Break up the reservation; make the Indian a citizen; p” 
him a farm; surround him with the best style of American civilization.—Hon. 
James B. Weaver. 

The lands reserved for the accommodation of the Indians are undoubtedly 
1 w heros than are needed for their wants and accommodation.— 

L. Q. C. Lamar. 

Those who have most carefully studied the welfare of the Indians believe that 
it will be best advanced by the sale of his unneeded and unoccupied lands, and 
by bringing him into healthful contact with a good class of white settlers.— In- 
dian Rights Association, 

We can not stop the legitimate advance of emigration and civilization if we 
would, and, we add most emphatically, we would not if we could.—Indian 
Rights Association, 

To-day the march of progress halts at the boundaries of the Indian reserva- 
tion, but we can no more stop its resistless force than we can stop Niagara.— 
Hon. Charles H. Allen. : 

We shall have to waive certain rights tanteed to the Indian, but which 
the march of events has made it impossible for us to execute. Hon. Charles H. 


Allen. 

What pronaed Se tay is to break up these reservations and to bring the Indians 
in contact with the white men, that they may learn and know the white man's 
ways.—Hon, Charles H. Allen. 

The policy of tending the Indian on a pillow and feeding him with a spoon 
will no longer serve; only by putting him on his feet an him walk 
ze ever be able to stand up a man in the image of his Maker.—Hon. Charles 


Allen. 

No more ‘‘free-soup” charity for the Indians. Hon. Charles H. Allen. 

Let the Indians learn that, ever since the Almighty issued His command, In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread all the days of thy life,” obedience to 
that command been the first step to be taken by any individual or any com- 
1 in its march Se een 9 

By the present em of supporting Indians ut labor you make pau- 

of them and their children.—Hon., J. G. Cannon, 

We should take care to see that the Indians are protected from their own ig- 
norance upon the one hand and the greed of dishonest or selfish individual 
white men on the other, who would keep them in their present state upon res- 
ervations that they may prey and fatten on them.—Hon, J. G. Cannon, 

I would let the white man who obeys the laws take his implements of hus- 
bandry, his Bible, his courts, and his school-houses, and march in and settle 
among the Indians, I would not have the Indians off in u little knot at one 
side—a knot of concentrated barbarism. Oh, no. I wouldintersettle them with 
this sober, Christian, magnificent yeomanry of ours that has made this country, 
and that now, amid the storm and the tempest and the mutterings, preserves the 
country and will continue to do so.—Hon. J. G. Cannon. 

The Indian on the reservation, without help, starves or murders. We must 
continue to feed him until we break up his reservation.—Hon, J. G. Cunnon. 

The very size and immensity of those Indian reservations tend to keep ay ite 
roaming e eee militate against a settled and industrious life.— 
Knute Newson, 

Tribal life, tribal thoughts, tribal notions and aspirations should be forever 
om and rooted out. Hon. Knute Nelson. 

Such a land system as the Indian reservation system would be demoralizin 
and d ing to even our o um yaee, anid erotild lend to mnecibal, TONAL aad acelat 

ion.—Hon, Knute Nelson. 


ns where, in the deep wilderness and 
these Indians can hide themselves 
beyond the reach and touch of the white man, is a hopeless system for the In- 


dians. 
These great reservations should be broken up so that the touch of civilization 
come upon them from side. Iwon 


isiy of la 5 f Interi haps did not th 
au of Jaw, an 0 of Interior ps no è 
power * that the dia aot poe. 
sess the power.—Hon. W. S. Holman, 
I fully nine cases out of ten they (the leases) were obtained by 
I have lon; both 


since privately and publicly they are all 
void. Hon. 8. W. 
should be to hold your land among yourselves as 


Your great separate 
‘our white nce Without this you will find you will have to Gp ern or 
— extinct as a people. John C. Calhoun, in 1819, to the Cherokee ation, 
We are glad that earnest attention is at last turned to the Indian Territory. 
Ten years ago we recommended thata government and United States courts be 
established over the Territory. Two rs ago we called attention to the grow- 
ing evil of leasing large tracts of gland, and tothe danger that ina short 
time the whole Territory, except the small part actually occupied by Indians, 
nof monopolies. We hope that the investigation 
now going on and the propositions now before Congress will lead to some good 
if negotiations are 888 in 5 — and wipe ana ped spirit, tairi 

believe that an agreement may be made for organ’ n of a governmen 
extending over the whole Territory in place of the several national councilsnow 
maintained, each too weak to enforce its laws, and having no common bond of 
union. This would lead ultimately to the admission of the Territory into the 
Union asa State. Its unoccupied lands would be sold to hardy, enterprising 
settlers, who would develop the resources of the country and give it prosper- 
ity. It is evident that something must be done, for the Indian Territory can 
not always remain in seclusion. The annual trouble in Oklahoma has already 
grown to serious 5 and is attracting the attention of the whole coun- 
—— the necessity of prompt and wise measures to settle the questions in dis- 


0. 
We recommend then 
1. The organization of a government in the Indian ee Ai 
2, The declaration by Congress that Indians are citizens of United States. 


8. The prompt passage of the general allotment bill and the Sioux reservation 
125 A large increase of the facilities for education especially industrial educa- 
n. 


CLINTON B. N 
WILLIAM H. LYON. 
ALBERT K. SMILEY. 
WILLIAM McMICHAEL, 


ORANGE JUDD. 
MERRILL E. GATES. 
JOHN CHARLTON, 

E. WHITTLESEY, Secretary. 


The Hon. SECREDARY OF THE INTERTOR. 


rosent condition of affairs in the 
t can be done without the viola- 


of the slightest value.—Board o; 


government, compression of their settlements, and a division of landed prop- 
erty.—John C. Calhoun, 1822. 


; 
INDIAN TITLE IN GENERAL, 


The immunity which that monumental and extravagant anomaly of 
American statesmanship, ‘‘ our Indian policy,” has hitherto enjoyed 
has arisen from a mis idea of the inal rights of the Indian upon 
the American continent. This idea, entertained by many honest phi- 
lanthropists like the fair author of a Century of Dishonor, has been 
fostered by parties interested in perpetuating that policy for their own 


selfish ends, Certain self-appointed guardians of rights of the In- 
dians never tire of referring to the original ownership of the soil“ 
granted by God Almighty to the noble red man, and of citing the num- 


berless instances when, by tation, bogus treaties, and trifling 
consideration, they have been induced to give up the home of their 
fathers” and to steadily retreat before the advancing tide of civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us examine the subject of original Indian tenure and of the pal- 
try considerations for which we have wrested from them their paternal 
hunting grounds, in order that we may ascertain the degree of our in- 
debtedness to this much-abused remnant of the North American abo- 
rigines. : 

It isa fundamental principle of the law of nations that the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the soil possess onlya right of occupancy; and the meas- 
ure of title acquired by that occupancy is determined by the extent of 
their wants and of their capacity to use the soil to supply those wants. 
(1 Grotius, 2, c. 11; see also Barbeyr; Puffendorf; 2d Bl. Com., 2; Locke 
on Government. ) 

This is the theory which has obtained in the subjugation of new 
countries from a very early day, and the greater advancement in civil- 
ization the leading powers of earth have made the more firmly fixed 
has this doctrine become and the more clearly has it appeared to be in 
accord with the highest interest of mankind and the of the 
human race. Upon the authority of this principle the New World has 
been subjugated, peopled, and civilized. Upon it, as a foundation ot 
right and title rests the present greatness and the possibilities of the 
empires of the Western Hemisphere. England recognized this prin- 
ciple and claimed it as a right when, a few years ago, she overthrew 
the savage King of Ashantee and reclaimed the Guinea coast from the 
dark pall of cannibal barbarism, and the world said, It is just.“ 

The American Indians could haveacquired no proprietary rights to the 
illimitable tracts over which they roamed. They had no natural right 
to more soil than that for which they had a natural use. As justly 
might the puny fisherman claim proprietorship over the trackless ocean. 
The original use of the soil by the Indians was the use of the wild 
beast of the forest; and in no rightful sense could it interfere with 
appropriation by those who earned their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. Their tenure was not like ours. Civilization affords no ex- 
ample of it. They did not inhabit the country; they overran it. 
‘Theirs was not a legal possession in the true sense of the term. Vat- 
tel, in his Law of Nations, Book I, section 81, says: 

The whole earth is destined to feed its inhabitants; but this it would be in- 
capable of doing if it were uncultivated. Every nation is then obliged by the 
law of nature to cultivate the land that has fallen to its share. 

Those nations who inhabit fertile countries, but disdain to eultivate their lands, 
are wanting to themselves, are injurious to all their neighbors, and deserve to 


be exti ed as savagesand pernicious beasts. There are others who, to avoid 
labor, choose to live only by hunting aud their flooks. This might doubtless be 


allowed in the first ages of the world, when the earth, without cultivation, pro- 
duced 8 begga 7— sufficient Ser 8 * aer K. of e tanta, But at 
present, when uman race is so y multi t could not subsist if all 
Palola were GDOP to live ta thal ingnner: or” 


| 
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In section 209, same book, the author speaks as follows: 


obligation to cultivate 
the earth that those nations can not png tha dont pg Fa ap neon ee 
land than they have use for, or more than they are able to settle and cultivate. 


itand settle it with colonies, 

We do not, fore, deviate from the views of nature in confining the In- 
dians within narrower limits. However, we can not help praising the modera- 
tion of the English Puritans who first in New England, who, notwith- 
standing iz with a charter from their sovereign, 
of the Indians the lands of which they intended to take possession. is laud- 
ableexample was followed by William Penn. 

Furthermore in book 2, section 97, the author holds this view: 

‘The savages of North America had no right to appro te that vast continent 
to themselves; and, since they were unable to inhabit the whole of these re- 
gions, other nations might without injustice settle in some parts of them, pro- 
vided they left the natives a sufficiency of land. 

See also Smith’s Wealth of Nations, book 6, chapter 1, and Montes- 
quieu, book 18, chapter 12. 

The opinion of Chief-Justice Marshall in Johnson vs. McIntosh (8 
Wheat., 543), decided in 1823, is Ph pt EER After review- 
ing the history of the conquest settlement of America he says: 

All the nations of Europe who have acquired territory on this continent have 
asserted in themselves and recognized in others the exclusive right of the con- 
queror to appropriate the land occupied by the Indians, 

In Fletcher vs. Peck (6 Cranch, 87 and 142), decfded in 1810, the 
same distinguished jurist holds this opinion: 

t f the Indian title, until it be ligitimatel ed, is not such 
eee toa seizure — fall on the partof the State. n 

In United States vs. Cook (19 Wall., 591), the court, referring to John- 
son vs. McIntosh, holds that the fee is in the United States, subject 
only to the right of occupancy by the Indians;’’ and ‘‘the on, 
when abandoned, attaches to the fee withont farther grant.” (See 
also Beecher vs. Wetherby, 62 United States, 525.) 

Attorney-General Cushing (8 Op., 262) uses this language: 

It is a fundamental doctrine of our public law that the Indians do not hold a 
fee in the lands of their 8 occupation, but only a usufruct, the fee being in 
the United States. (See Mitchell vs. U. S., 9 Peters, 711; Latimer's Patent, 14 
Peters, 4; U.S. vs. Fernandez, 10 Peters, 303.) 

‘There was a time when the true relation of the Indians to the United States 
was not so clearly seen as itis now. We had been accustomed to make treaties 
with them, as if they were independent of us; that was an error. 

We dealt with their petty tribes as nominal nations; that led to strange mis- 
conceptions, We had spoken of their lands, as if a mere handful of sayages 
who happened to be within the Loew apaa limits of a region of country large 
enough for a civilized umpire could be deemed its proprietors in virtue of any 
rule of natural right or of positive law. 

We bad respected their assumed rights; that is, had left them to their savage 
quasi-independence, instead of, by force, compelling them to enter into some 
appropriate place in the social organization ; and thus they have perished of too 
much liberty. 

Words of mine are not needed to add force to the language of this 
eminent lawyer, who has so clearly and graphically presented the ab- 
surdity and injustice of our position. The fact that our Government, 
in order to placate the Indian tribes and prevent needless bloodshed, 
dealt with them as though they really possessed a title to the soil did 
not create that title in them nor strengthen this right of possession. 
The Indian, in his ignorance and savage independence, imagined that 
he was absolute lord over all the country he could traverse in a week’s 
doumeti and for politic reasons alone, to prevent a sanguinary conflict 

etween civilization and barbarism, it was well to allow him this con- 
ceit; but can it beargued, in the light of all the decisions and opinions 
I have quoted, that the empty forms of a so-called treaty strengthened 
the title of the party purchasing from him? Certainly it can not. 

If, in more recent years, we have granted to certain tribes, in fee- 
simple, an extravagant amount of land, out of all proportion to their 
past, present, or possible needs, it has been a free gift to them, without 
the consideration of their relinquishment of any ownership of other 
lands. Indeed, I claim that in most cases such gifts have been without 
any consideration at all. The alleged consideration for which certain 
tribes have been granted vast areas of land (of an adaptability to their 
mode of life equal to the land which they had relinquished, and increas- 
ing in quantity with each succeeding removal) and large subsidies in 
money and merchandise was, that they relinquished to us what?—their 
right of possession which, except so far as it related to the land abso- 
Intely needed by them, Congress had the moral and legal right to take 
from them. In other words, Congress has, and always has had, perfect 
right to deprive all Indian tribes, except those holding a fee-title to 
their lands, if the use of more territory than needful to them in a state 
of civilization. 

I even go further, and agree with the honorable Secretary of Interior 
Teller, who says (see Senate Executive Document No. 54, Forty-eighth 
Congress, second session): 

Tt is believed that there will be found at all times in the United States a whole- 
some public sentiment that will demand of the Government that its contracts 

heretofore made with the Indians be respected in all cases where they do not 
conflict with the interests of the Indians and are not unjust to the e ofthe 
United States; but contracts or treaties impossible of execution, unjust and un- 


fair to both whites and Indians, ought to be segregated or modified by slat- 

ive action. It is not beneficial to the Indians to have millions of acres of valu- 

able land remain unoccupied around them. 

— power that made the treaties may in like manner abrogate or modify 
em, 


INDIAN TREATIES—CONSIDERATIONS FROM UNITED STATES TO INDIANS. 


Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it is frequently asserted that the con- 
sideration for which we have obtained from time to time the lands of 
the Indians was inadequate and often trifling, mere parchment prom- 
ises made to be broken, I have thought it desirable to carefully exam- 
ine our past Indian treaties with a view to ascertaining just how inade- 
quate and trifling those considerations were. I have already mentioned 
some of the perpetual and temporary annuities which we have paid or 
engaged to pay; but I wish to call attention to the merchandise and 
various cash gifts which have entered into the consideration of these 
treaties. In preparing the following list I have had time to consult 
our treaties with only three tribes, the Creeks, Seminoles, and Chero- 
kees. The list is incomplete, not mentioning numerous services stipu- 
lated for, and which were equivalent to a cash consideration, such as 
the payment by the United States of the expenses of all removals of 
Indians and all surveys of lands sold by or to the Indians. 


Creeks: 
August 7, 1790.—One thousand five hundred dollars perpetual e © 
June 29, 1796,—Six thousand dollars spot cash; 2 blacksmiths, styikera and 


tools. . 

June 16, 1802.—Three thousand dolla: 8 annuities; $1,000 for ten years 
— annum); $10,000 of merchandise ; $10,000 due by Creeks to Government, re- 
eased; $5,000 cash; 2sets blacksmith tools and man to work them for three 


November 14, 1805.—T welve thousand dollars cash or merchandise, at option of 

annuity for eight years; $11,000 annually for ten years; 2 blacksmiths 

— as > rikers for eight years (in lieu of former agreements in regard to black- 
smiths). 

August 9, 1814.—Temporary gratuities of corn. 

Jan 22, 1818.—Twenty thousand dollars spot cash; $10,000 annually for ten 
years; 2 blacksmiths and strikers for three years, in licu of former stipulations 
to supply these sons of Vulcan, 

January 8, 1821.—Ten thousand dollars spot cash; $10,000 upon ratification ; 
$5,000 annually for two years; $16,000 annually for five Sepa after preceding two; 
$10,000 annually for six years after preceding five; claims of citizens of Georgia 

nst ks, not exceeding 1,000. è 
'ebruary 12, 1821.—Lands west of Mississippi River, acre for acre, for lands in 
Geo relinquished by Creeks; $200,000 at ratification; $100,000 at removal; 
$25,000 within one year after settlement west of Mississippi River; $25,000 atend 
of two years thereafter; $5,000 thereafter for ten years. 

January 24, 1826,— above treaty; country inthe promised Jand propor- 
tionate to their numbers; $217,600 at rat on; $100,000 upon removal. 

November 15, 1827.—T wenty-seven thousand four hundred and ninety-one dol- 
lars on ratification ; $15,000 in cash and merchandise on demand. 

March 24, 1832.—T welve thousand dollars annually for five years; $10,000 there- 
after for fifteen years; $100,000 a ratification ; $16,000 expenses of Indian 
“junketing excursion” to examine lands west of Mississippi River; $20,080 
claims Creeks assumed by the United States; 8100 in life annuities; $3,000 
cash; $1,400 to those who emigrated without cost to United States ; rifles, mokis, 
wiper,and ammunition to each emigrating warrior; blanket to each family; 

annually fortwenty years for education; two blacksmiths to be supported 
by United States for twenty years; 2 tons iron and 200 cwt. steel annosity for 
twenty Rage 

June 14, 1866.—Nine hundred and seventy-eight thousand one hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars. 

Seminoles: 

May 9, 1832.—Fiſteen thousand four hundred dollars cash in hand; $3,000 an- 
nually for fifteen years; blanket and frock apiece; support of blacksmith Forten 
years; $7,000claims against Indians for sla ves and other property stolen by them, 
assumed by the United States; United States agrees to buy all their spring-poor 
cattle; expenses of removal to country west of Mississippi River; subsistence 
for twelve months after removal ; $90,000 cash in hand; $7,200 annually for ten 
pi $12,500 oe oseta $12,500 annually forever as soon as Seminoles 

n Florida join their Western brethren; expenses of all Seminoles who wish to 
emigrate from Florida; subsistence during removal and for one year thereafter; 
to each warrior, one rifle, two blankets, powder and lead, hunting shirt, pairof 
shoes, 1} yards strouding, and 10 pounds good tobacco; to each woman, youth, 
and child, one blanket, peis of shoes, and other necessary articles of comfort- 
abla Sotning: $20,000 improvements after removal; $3,000 in agricultural 

mplements. 

7 16, 1888.— Two hundred and twenty-five thousand three hundred and 
sixty-two dollars cash ; 200,000 acres. 

Cherokees : 

July 2, 1791.—‘ Certain valuable goods; $1,000 perpetual annuity; imple- 
weenie: of husbandry; support of four interpreters. ee cA p 

February 17, 1792.—One thousand five hundred dollars perpetual annuity in- 
stead of above $1,000. 

June 2%, 1794.—Five thousand dollars * annuity in lieu of above. 

October 2, 1798.—Five thousand dollars in merchandise: $1,000 in merchan- 
dise as perpetual annuity. 

ober 25, 1805.—Three thousand dollars valuable merchandise; $11,000 with- 
in ninety days; $3,000 annuity. 

October 27, 1805.—One thousand six hundred dollars within ninety days. 

January 7, 1806,—T wo thousand dollars upon ratification ; $2,000 annually for 
four years; grist mill; machine for cleaning cotton; $100 life annuity. 

September 11, 1897.—Two thousand dollars. 

March 22, 1816.—Five thousand dollars within ninety days; $25,500 indemnity 
for losses sustained by march of United States Army through Cherokee country. 
Å September 14, 1816.—Five thousand dollars within sixty days; $6,000 3 

or ten years. e 

July 8, 1817.—Lands on Arkansas River, acre for acre, for lands ceded east of 
Mississippi River; to all warriors who may remove to west of the Mississippi 
River, one rifle, ammunition, blanket, brass kettle, and beaver-trap apiece; 
means of transportation and subsistence during same; ot for improve- 
ments on lands; reservation out of lands ceded by the rokees of 640 acres 
for each head of a family. 

February 27, 1819.—Reservation as above; payment for improvements. 

: 24, 1804.—Five thousand dollars in useful goods; $1,000 perpetual 
annuity. A 
May g. 1928.—Grist and saw mill “out West;” $50,000 upon removal ; $2,000 
year for years; $3,760, “spoliation claims; 51. 200, gift to Chief Tom 
raves; $500, gift to George Guess; $2,000 annually for ten years; $1,000 toward 
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und, annually ar pleasure of Pres 
erection of eight nt railway corn-mills in lieu of mills agreed to be built by 
treaty of 1828; 4,000,000 acres west of Mississippi and perpetual outlet, 
December 29, 1835.—Eight hundred thousand acres; all expenses of removal 
from the East and subsistence for one year after removal ; $600,000 in lieu of 
* of removal and spoliation claims previously stipulated for. 
+ ugust 17, 1846 (date ofproclamation).—One hundred and fifteen thousand dol- 
rs bonus ; aims. 
July 10, 1866, (proclaimed).—Three thousand dollars, orphan asylum ; $10,000, 
expense of Cherokee delegation to Washington; future expenses of Cherokee 
Government, salary of officers, &. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES ABROGATE A 8 Map WITH ITS INDIAN 
- WARDS * 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one more point which I wish to discuss 
and I am done. Has this Government the right to abrogate treaties, so 
called, made with Indian tribes? This right has been questioned by 
some who oppose such legislation as is contemplated by this bill; and I 
wish to review, as briefly as possible, the authorities upon this subject. 

I have been greatly aided in the preparation of this argument by con- 
sulting the speech delivered a few weeks ago in the United States Sen- 


ate by Hon. J. H. MITCHELL, of Oregon. 

The legal right of a government to abrogate a treaty which is dis- 
tasteful to it, and its moral right to abrogate one which is pernicious 
to its interests, are pretty well understood; yet it may not be out of place 
to refer to a few authorities upon this point. $ 

Article VI of the Constitution places public treaties and the laws of 
Con; upon the same footing, making them together the law of 
the land.” 

Story, in his Commentaries (volume 3, section 1502), says: 

The treaty-making power is necessarily and obviously subordinate to the 
fundamental laws and constitution of the state. 

Again, in volume 2, section 1508, he says: 

- A power 2 by the Constitution can not be construed to authorize a de- 
struction of other powers given in the same instrument. It must be construed, 
therefore, in subordination to it and can not supersede or interfere with any 
other of its fundamental provisions. Each is equally obligatory and of para- 
port authority within its scope, and no one embraces a right to annihilate any 
other, 


Now, it will not be deniéd that the articles in the Constitution giv- 
ing Congress the right to make treaties with foreign powers and to reg- 
ulate intercourse with the Indians are of equal force and that neither 
can annul the other. They are parts of the same instrument and stand 
upon the same footing. 

The court, in Taylor vs. Morton (2 Curtis, 454), said: 


It is impossible to maintain that under our Constitution the President and the 
Senate exclusively possess the power to rosa g or repeal a law found ina treaty. 
If this were true no change in a treaty could be made without the consent of 
some foreign government. That the Constitution was designed to place our 
country in this helpless condition is a supposition wholly inadmissible. It is 
not only inconsistent with the necessities of a nation, but negative by the ex- 
press words of the Constitution. That gives to Con; in so many words 
power to declare war, an act which ipso facto repeals all treaties inconsistent 
with a state of war. It can not, therefore, be admitted that the only method of 
opo from atreaty is by the consent of the other party to it or a declaration 


war. . 

To refuse to execute a treaty for reasons which approve themselves to the con- 
scientious judgment of a nation is a matter of the utmost gravity, but the power 
to do so is a prerogative of which no nation can be deprived without deeply 
affecting its independence. That the people of the United States have deprived 
their Government of this power I do not believe; that it must reside somewhere 
and be applicable to all cases Iam convinced, and I feel do doubt that it belongs 
to Congress. 

Attorney-General Akerman, in 1870 (13 Opinions, 357), referring to 
Taylor vs. Morton, said: 

There is nothing in the Constitution which assigns different ranks to treaties 
and to statutes; both the one and the other, when not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution, seem to stand upon the same level and to be of equal validity; and as 
in the case of all laws emanating from an equal authority, the earlier in date 
yields to the later. 


Attorney-General Crittenden (5 Opinions, 345), had held similar 
views: 

An act of Congress is as much a supreme law of the land as a treaty. They 
are placed on the same footing, and no preference or su; rity is given to 
the one or the other. The last expression of the law-giving power must pre- 
vail and just for the same reason and on the same princi a subsequent 
act must prevail and have effect, though inconsistent with a prior act, so must 
an act of Congress have effect though inconsistent with a prior treaty. 


In Foster and Elan vs. Neilson, 2 Pet., 253, the Supreme Court held 
this language: 
Our Constitution declares a treaty to be a law of the land. It is cdnsequently 
to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of the legislature when- 
ever it operates of itself without the aid of any legislative provision. 


Mr. Justice Field, in the case of a Chinese laborer from Hong Kong, 
decided by him in 1883, said: 

The Constitution of the United States, however, places both treaties and laws 
made in pursuance thereof in the same category, and them to be the 
supreme law of the land. It does not give to either a paramount authority over 
the other. So far as a treaty operates by its own force without legislation, it is 
to be 5 i by the courts as equivalent to a legislative act, but nothing fur- 
ther. If the pats Bho to which it relates be one upon which Co can also 
act, that body may modify its provisions or supersede them en y. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The court in the Clinton Bridge case (1 Wool., 150) said: 

A law declaring lawful a bridge over the Mississippi River which obstructs 
the navigation of the river is not unconstitutional l ahn of the treaty with 
France by which its free navigation is secured. 

In the case of The Amiable Isabella“ (6 Wheat., 1), Justice Mil- 
ler, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

Courts possess no power to declare a statute passed by Congress and approved 
by the President veld, because it may violate such obligations, ied 

President Hayes, in his message of March 1, 1879, said: 

The authority of Congress to terminate a treaty with a foreign power by ex- 
peeiehne the wht of sue dhaku FCC 
versy under our Constitution as is the further proposition that the power of 
making new treaties or modifying existing treaties is not lodged by the Con- 
stitution in Congress, but in the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, as shown by the concurrence of two-thirds of that body. 

Daring the Senate discussion upon the Chinese question in 1876 Sena- 
tor EDMUNDS said: . 


The Supreme Court has decided unanimously more than once, and I think 
upon fectly imp. ble grounds, that if a law is in conflict with a treaty 
that existed when the law was made, the treaty, to the extent that the law does 
conflict it, is abrograted by the general sovereign power of the nation. 


The first exercise by Congress of its right to abrogate a prior treaty 
was in 1798, On July 7 of that year an act of Congress was passed ab- 
rogating our treaties with France. It read as follows: 

That the United States are of freed and exonorated from the stipulations 
of the treaties and of the convention heretofore concluded between 
the United States and France, and that the same shall not henceforth be re- 
garded as legally obligatory on the Government of the United States or citizens 
of the United States. 


Senator Thurman, in the debate above-mentioned, quoting the act 
of July 7, A798, said: 

There was a treaty abrogated expressly by act of Congress, and on the ques- 
tion of power it does not in the least militate 9 this exercise of 8 by 
Congress that the preamble to this act sets forth divers causes why the treaties 
ought to be abrogated, and alleges breaches of the treaty on the part of France; 
because, whether there was cause or not cause to ab: that treaty, if the 
Congress had no power to abrogate it, if the power to abrogate it resided with 
the 6 of the Government, then no matter what was the 
cause, Con no right to pass the law. t it was not so regarded then, 
Congress did pass that law; and we have again and again since, and notably 
in our treaties with the Indian tribes, modified or even put an end te them, ac- 
cording to our own o; on of what was right 8 and that we have 
that power in the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
conclusively shown by the Senator who last spoke on this bill, 


Senator EDMUNDS, in the debate of 1876 above referred to, said: 

To me it seems perfectly clear that the pro tion can not for a moment be 
sustained, and that it would be ruinous to country, or to any country, to 
hold that a treaty can only be put an end to by the negotiation of another; for 
that would put you completely at the mercy of the party with whom you had 
negotiated the treaty. 

A case still more pertinent to our discussion is the Cherokee Tobacco 
Case, 1870 (11 Wall., 616). The court held that the act of Congress of 
July 20, 1868, superseded Article X of the Cherokee treaty of 1866. Ar- 
ticle X of the treaty exempts from taxation Cherokee agricultural prod- 
ucts. The act of 1868 extended the revenue laws of the United States 
over articles produced any where within the exterior boundaries of the 
United States, whether the same shall be in a collection district or not.“ 
The court held that the act embraced within the operation of its provis- 
sions the Indian Territory. 

Justice Swayne, citing Taylor rs. Morton and The Clinton Bridge, 
the two cases to which I referred a few moments ago, said: 


In the cases referred to these principles were applied to treaties with foreign 
nations. Treaties with Indian nations within the jurisdiction of the United 
States can not be more obligatory. In the case under consideration the act of 
Congress must prevail as if the treaty were not an element to be considered. 


Here we have the opinions of two Attorneys-General, two distinguished 
constitutional lawyers, President Hayes, and the Supreme Court in Tay- 
lorvs. Morton, Foster vs. Neilson, and the Cherokee Tobacco case, besides 
the decisions of Justice Field in the ninth circuit, all agreeing upon the 
equality, under the Constitution, of an act of Congress and a treaty. 
We find that we have already exercised this right of abrogation in sev- 
eral cases. Three times we have abrogated our treaties with France: 
once in 1798, before referred to; again in the case involved in the Clin- 
ton bridge; and again in 1804. An act of 1804, erecting Lom ana into 
two Territories, annuls all grants for lands in the ceded territories the 
title whereof was at the date of the treaty of St. Ildefonso in the Crown 
of Spain. Not only this, but we are even now contemplating an ab- 


. rogation of our treaties with China and the Sandwich Islands, and no 


one questions our right to do so, and but few the justice and wisdom 
of such a measure. 

In view of all these facts, it does not seem to me that this point needs 
further argument in order to sustain it. 


In conclusion, I wish to say most emphatically that the American Indian is 
the intellectual peer of most, if not all, the various nationalities we have assim- 
ilated to our laws, customs, and lan; He is fully. able to protect himself 
if the ballot be given and the courts of law not closed against him. 

If our aim be to remove the aborigine from a state of servile dependence, 
we can not begin in a better or more practical way than by making him think 
well of himself, to force upon him the knowledge that he is a part and parcel 
of the nation, clothed with all its paoa privileges, entitled to share in all its 

ts. Our present treatment degrades him in his own eyes by making evi- 
dent the difference between his own condition and that of those about him, 
To sum up, my panacea for the Indian trouble is to make the Indian self-sup- 
porting, a condition which can never, in my opinion, be attained so long as the 


Ss 


nited States hes been 


Pr a 
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eges which have made labor honorable, le, and able to defend 
— FFT i 

To Oklahoma I would apply the words of Mr. Herbert Welsh, the 
able and conscientious secretary of the Indian Rights Association of 
Philadelphia (speaking of Senator DAweEs’s Sioux bill): 

The waves of an importunate civilization that can not long be either staid or 
stopped at the bidding of any man are beating incessantly upon the border of 
the great reservation. It is the deep conviction of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion that sound policy now demands the opening of a lawful channel for the 
sarpi of this mighty tide. Hesitation at the present critical time invites ca- 

e. 

The words of Hon. J. G. CANNON, of Illinois, in his speech a few days 
since upon the Indian appropriation bill, are deeply significant in this 
connection: 

In the onward march of our race, of our civilization, there is no ‘ime or place 
where he gaa Indian) can slowly through the centuries grow out of barbarism, 
retaining his race idenity. If we would not have him perish we must incorpo- 
rate him into the body-politic, into our race. This can only be done by prompt 
action, and now is the time tocommence. Every year that passes makes the work 
more difficult; for those white men who believe that equitably they should have 
homes on these reservations are ever increasing. You may undertake to hold 
them back month after month, and year after year, but it you hold them back 
e ener they will, supported by the force of public opinion, which makes 
and es laws, sweep across the boundary, and t e hand of no Congressand 
no Bxecutive dare sta: because no body ” that ever is more re- 
sponsible to public opinion than we, the representatives of the people. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


V 


HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 28, 1886, 


On the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations relative to forei 
service in American steamships to the Post-Office appropriation bi 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I do not desire at this time to say very much upon 
this amendment, but having charge of the bill and to that extent be- 
ing the organ of the committee I think it proper to state generally 
what the view of the committee was in regard toit. This is an amend- 
ment somewhat similar in its terms and entirely similar in its intention 
to the provision which was adopted in the Post-Office appropriation 
bill of last year, and to which the Postmaster-General did not give 
effect. 

It has been widely assumed that the intention is in the first place 
to subsidize a steamship line, or more than one steamship line engaged 
in the foreign carrying trade, and for the purpose of maintaining 
that subsidy idea it is alleged that this amendment is not germane to 
to the Post-Office appropriation bill, because it does not design in any 
material way to expedite or give value to the postal servie of the United 
States, but that its design is wholly for the accomplishment of a com- 
mercial purpose. 

For the purpose of the vote which I have already given in committee 
and for the purpose of the vote which I shall give upon it in the Sen- 
ate, I do not stand upon a ground other or different from that which I 
stand upon when I vote to give the Postmaster-General a right to pay 
whatever price he finds necessary for the inland transportation service 
of the country, whether that be by rail, by star-route, or by steamboats 
engaged upon the rivers and the coast waters of the United States. 

The people of the United States have been for the last twenty-five 
years so engaged in the development of the empire which lies west of 
the Mississippi River that they have seemed to eliminate entirely from 
their consideration commercial intercourse of any kind or description 
whatever with any portion of the world which lies outside of the bounds 
of the Republic. We spend $5,000,000 and upward every year for 
what is called the star-route service, and the amount has been $7,000,000 
in recent years. Nine-tenths of that service in its incipiency isaserv- 
ice which does not yield to the Department a direct return of half its 
cost. No matter where our people go upon our changing and constantly 
receding frontier the star-route mail service follows and supplies them. 
The unbroken prairie of to-day to-morrow has upon it the cabins of a 
handful of settlers; in some gulch of the Rocky Mountains a new min- 
ing camp is established, and promptly the mail service is extended to 
meet the new wants. 

The Postmaster-General, whoever he may be, does not stop to in- 
quire whether the service which he puts on, whether it be weekly, tri- 
weekly, daily, or double daily, shall immediately return to the Post- 
Office Department a sum of money equal to the amount expended, but 
he says in the first place, Here isa collection of American people who 
are entitled to be served by the United States mail. I know that the 
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establishment of this service will in time, not next year perhaps, nor 


it may be for ten years, but at some time, give back to the Post-Office 
Department in the shape of increased revenues the expenses which we 
may now go to beyond the immediate receipts.” 

These new lines quicken the entire service. . The New York people, 
for the purpose of magnifying their importance with reference to the 
postal-revenues of the Government, point with a great deal of pride to 
the fact that the receipts of the service in that State are much greater 
than the expenses; but there is nota hamlet in the United States which 
does not contribute to the sum which New York receives, Every new 
post- office established in Arkansas, in Kansas, in Colorado, or anywhere 
else in this new region of country, with its corresponding mail-route, 
stimulates the sending of the mails from New York city, and from all 
Eastern places, and, in fact, from all portions of the United States. 

Looking further in this bill we find an item of $500,000 for the trans- 
portation of mails upon the inland waters of the United States. That 
service is put on in the same way without any calculation whatever as 
to the ratio between expenses and receipts. 

These methods concerning internal transportation of mails has been 
going on for a generation. During that generation millions of people 
have sought new homes west of the Mississippi. Occasion has arisen 
for railroads, for school-houses, for bridges, for agricultural implements, 
and by means of this occasion there has been work for American labor- 
ers in American manufactories. There has been given to all branches 
of trade and commerce life, permanence, and profit, which without this 
extension of the settlement of the country it never would have had. 
The Post- Oflice Department looking at this thing from the postal stand- 
point alone has been ministering to all this growth, to all this improve- 
ment, and to all this extension of the business of the American people 
by the establishment of mail service upon the rivers and upon the 
prairies which for the time being outran the receipts from that service. 

This amendment is for the purpose of doing for American residents 
in foreign countries and for the people who do business upon American 
soil with foreign countries precisely what is being done every day for 
the people of the United States with reference to their business with 
each other upon American soil. 

Mr. BECK. Iam anxious, and I know the Senator from Kansas is, 
to have this question fully presented. If he will allow me just a mo- 
ment, I will say in the line of his present argument that one of the 
serious objections I have to the amendmentis that it looks to crippling 
and curtailing the postal service rather than advancingit. Iam speak- 
ing in perfect good faith, not to make any objection, when I say that 
in all matters relating to the postal service in our great country west 
of the Mississippi and in the great Territories, where it is carried on at 
a loss, we are looking simply to the most efficient, the quickest, and 
the cheapest service. We do not care whether the locomotive was made 
in London or Berlin, whether the wagon was built in New Jersey or 
in Paris. Now, we are seeking to pay service for American-built ships 
that may take twice as long to deliver the mail which we seek to send 
as other ships on other lines, and we are preventing the Postmaster- 
General from using the fastest, the best, and the cheapest means of 
reaching our people at home or abroad. That is the point to which I 
desire to call the Senator’s attention as one of the objections which I 
shall make to the amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Kentucky seems to say as express- 
ing his own opinion, although he may have been doing it simply for 
illustration, that he did not care whether the cars and the wagons 
which carried the American mails of which he has spoken were manu- 
factured by British manufacture or American manufacture. 

Mr. BECK. I meant to say that our present law does not prescribe 
where the conveyance shall be built. 

Mr. PLUMB. I was going to say that I do very much care. Iam 
desirous, so far as I can aid in it, that whatever instrumentality the 
Government of the United States puts in motion for the accomplish- 
ment of any of these purposes shall be an American instrumentality. 

Take the case which the Senator from Kentucky mentioned. Sup- 
posing it to be true that at this present moment of time there is not 
plying between American and foreign ports named and intended to be 
covered by this amendment American-built steamers which are as 
swift and which ply as frequently as British steamers do between the 
same ports, I think the policy of the Senator from Kentucky would 
continue that disparity between American and foreign steamers. If 
I had my way about it I would adopt a plan which would reverse the 
relations now existing, and which would make the ocean service, by 
means of American ships, more swift, more frequent, and more fully 
answering all the purposes of our foreign commerce than the ships of 
any other country could possibly do. 

But I was proceeding to say that this amendment is fashioned, and 
so far as my support is given to it it can be given and will be given 
upon the basis of that which we are doing to-day, as we have done in 
all times heretofore with reference to the inland service of the United 
States. I believe that if the service between New York and Rio, the 
Argentine Republic, the River Plata, and all the ports of South Amer- 
ica should be quickened it would result in increased revenues to the 
postal department. I believe that it would be bread cast upon the 
waters with as much certainty of return as the Department has ever 
cast it upon the waters in the star-route service. 
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All modern business is done upon the basis of expedition and con- 
venience. Men will not go around two sides of a triangle to go to 
Brazil to do business as obviously as they would if they could go across 
one side of the triangle and thereby accomplish the same purpose. To 
require our business to go from New York to Rio or to any other of the 
ports of South America via Liverpool is to interpose a barrier which is 


practically fatal. The whole sum and substance of accomplishment in 
a business way for the last thirty years has been to contract time and 
space, because in doing so you not only contract the cost but because 
you have adapted yourself to the increasing ambition and determination 
of the people to bring all their ventures within the smallest possible 
compass. The merchant in Saint Louis who should be content to get 
his goods within the limitof time which twenty years or even ten years 
ago amply suited his purpose, would to-day be left in the race. So 
whenever we do business with foreign ports and peoples we must do it 
upon a scale which will be sufficiently quick and frequent to meet 
modern conditions. 

That the Senator from Kentucky will say I have no doubt trenches 
upon the commercial side of this question. So it does, but while it 
trenches upon the commercial side it is still carrying out the postal idea, 
because just as we say when we give the service to a new town in the 
West, we know that there will follow it merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
and everything else that comes as the concomitant of settlement, pro- 
duction, and town-building there or elsewhere, making trade and com- 
merce, and that trade and ecommerce gives revenue to the Postal De- 
partment. So if we can multiply by one or two or ten fold the carry- 

ing trade, the commercial transactions existing between this country 
and South America, we will have multiplied not only one but ten fold 
the revenues of the Postal Department, and thereby will bring back to 
that Department the same returns upon a like investment which it re- 
ceives now by reason of the extension of the inland mail service of the 
country. 

I do not see why the Senator from Kentucky above all the Senators 
on this floor should seem to be so fearful that we shall do something to 
stimulate the communication between this country and South America 
and other foreign countries. That Senator supported on this floor as I 
think, in fact it almost went without ition, the proposition to give 
$1,600,000 to establish an ition at New Orleans for the sole and 
only purpose of stimulating and building up our trade with South and 
Central America, Yet when it is proposed to give only one-half of 
that sum to get a better American steamship service than we get now, 
whereby our mails and the productions of our fields and shops may be 
carried to South American markets under conditions which give them 
a fair chance there, it meets with an opposition which is to me a great 
surprise. 

Is there any good reason why the mails to South and Central Amer- 
ica and to other foreign countries with whom we have trade relations 
which we desire to extend should not be carried in American steam- 
ships? Why should not our facilities for this business be as adequate 

as those of Great Britain and other countries? Why should we cling 
to our theory of isolation, the theory which cuts us off wholly from 
communication and from trade with other countries, when witha little 
effort we may enter into that trade with great chances of success? I 
do not know that the proposition that this mail shall be carried by 

American steamships has anything to do with it, but there seems to be 

a very great complacency over the fact that the bulk of our mails is 

now carried by foreign steamships; and it seems to me that we have 

been pursuing a policy of non-action which is going to make the dis- 
parity between American steamers and those of foreign build in the 
ocean carrying service greater than ever, and always to continue. 

It is no satisfaction to me to hear, as I do very often from our people 
returning from abroad, that they never see an American flag flying in a 
foreign harbor. It is no satisfaction to me to know that our minister to 
Rio goes to Liverpool in a British vessel and from Liverpool to Rio in an- 
other British vessel because there is no adequate regular communica- 
tion between New York and Rio by means of an American ship, I 
should be glad to have itotherwise. I should be glad indeed if in the 
direct line of this appropriation, in the line of increasing the facilities 
and the revenues of the postal service, we could in addition help to 
build up an American line of steamers between New York and those 
ports and between other of our domestic ports and foreign ports. 

As I said, we have given ourselves over so wholly to internal affairs, 
we have rejoiced so much in the acquisition of the great wealth which 
has come from the development of the West, that we have ceased to in- 
clude within the objects to be accomplished by the American people 
any extension whatever either of influence or trade into foreign coun- 
tries. We have given up supinely the trade of Mexico to Germany and 
to Great Britain. We have refused to meet half way the republics of 
South and Central America, who have for many years past subsidized 
lines of steamers to New York, hoping thereby to get some good-will 
and some reciprocal action upon the part of their older brother of the 
North American Republic.. We have even refused to meet half way the 
Pacific colonies of Great Britain in the same line. We are getting to- 
day nearly a hundred thousand dollars profit for carrying the British 

closed mails from New York to San ny ens dg they are put upon 

a line of steamers subsidized by the A ian colonies to run from 


San Francisco to Melbourne, a subsidy which we have refused to meet 
by doing anything to keep up the same line. And now Great Britain 
and Canada combined have subsidized with a great sum, stated as being 
a million dollars per annum, a line of steamers to ply between Van- 
couver and the ports of China and Japan. It will only be a short time 
until the British € closed mails, in place of going by American railways 
across the continent, will go by British railways to meet at Vancouver 
British steamers, which will carry them to their destination, and the 
line to San Franciseo be a thing of the past, and along with it will dis- 
appear American trade with the Australian colonies and the other Pa- 
cific islands. The tions at Vancouver, the urgency which has 
been manifested in building the Canadian-Pacific railway, the great 
subsidy already granted to steamships, shows the British determination 
to not-only maintain ascendency in the Pacific Ocean commerce but to 
take bodily possession of the whole of it. 

Millions for trifles, a constant increase of salaries, gifts, and dona- 
tions. everywhere, anything and everything for internal affairs, and 
nothing, not even wise prevision, we do not even do that which we 
could do without money and without price, for the purpose of extend- 
ing our influence beyond our borders, for the purpose of opening new 
markets for American labor, for American capital, and for American 


enterprise. 

Mr. President, the loaf wiil not for a long time be perceptibly larger. 
Those who may rightfully claim a share in it are growing in numbers 
every day. There is room enough on American soil for more people, 
butthey will not readily come down to the Chinese theory that the 
survival of the fittest means the survival of those wHo can live upon the 
least. The American people are not yet ready to come to that nor to 
that condition of things in which a bare livelihood comes as the result 
of labor and enterprise. They want new fields for their enterprise, 
they want opportunity for their genius and their skill, and they will 
not always have it at home. We have carried forward the great en- 
terprises which have engaged the attention of our people under great 
pressure; and asthe great floods of the Mississippi, when they come 
down as the result of the melting the snows in the mountains, leave 
wrecks behind, so the forward movement of our national enter- 
prises leave wrecks of hopes and fortunes to mark its course. These 
great monuments have added greatly to the wealth of the American 
people and on the whole have been beneficent, but they have their un- 
dertow and reaction of personal misfortune. 

Instead of gathering them up we float them off the shores and bars 
by new forward movements, which give new opportunities in new fields. 
We are not yet ready to sit down as with completed fortunes and a mis- 
sion that is ended and adjust ourselves to a state of affairs in which 
there are to be no gains except the modest ones which come from traffic 
in old and well-worn fields. That means the settlement of delicate, 
difficult, and perhaps dangerous questions now which can well be 

med and which may be forever removed by the opening of new 
fields for our enterprise. 

It is just as well while the field is open to us and we have the op- 
portunity and our people are willing to engage therein that we should 
give opportunity for them to get into the neighboring States and places 
which are waiting for the touch of skill and capital to bloom into new 
life. Ifthe Government had engaged in building the Nicaragua Canal 
there would have been now an American colony extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific along its line, and millions of the Amer- 
ican people would have engaged in enterprises in Central America with 
profit; there would have been new fields for labor, for enterprise, and 
for capital, That opportunity was thrown over our shoulders. 

All South America to-day is anxious, hungry even, for rapid commu- 
nication with the United States, anxiously waiting and watching and 

that we will so order our affairsthat they may trade with usas 
they trade with other people. 

Everybody who ses of this question with intelligence, every one 
who approaches the consideration of this subject fairly and thoroughly, 
agrees that the one thing more than anything else which we need is that 
we shall have frequent and rapid communication with the South Amer- 
iean republics. But conceding this it is asked, why not have this com- 
munication by means of foreign ships as well as with those of American 
build, why not hoist the American flag over the ships built on the 
Clyde from iron ore taken out of British soil, manufactured and put into 
shape by British labor? We can thus get cheap ships, and I have no 
doubt the Senator from Kentucky will say that with foreign ships we 
can get a cheap service; but, Mr. President, service of that kind will 
not bring business to American mechanics or American merchants as it 
wouldif it were carried on in ships manufactured by American mechan- 
ics out of American material. Is ship manufacturing to become a lost 
art among the American people? With more seacoast than any other 
country in the world, are we to be the only ones that man no ship the 
result of our own skill and of our own material? If I had my way 
about it, I would never permit the American flag to be hoisted over a 
ship that had in it other than American material or which was the 
product of other than American labor. 

I would make that creation of all others representative of the highest 
and the best of American skill. An American ship will convey to for- 


eign people something significant of the American Republic, some idea 
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of what its eare, of what the eountry is, of the productive skill 
which comes of free institutions. I know we cen ay anig in Great 
Britain and in France cheaper than we can build them. There are 
hundreds of them to-day in the various harbors of Great Britain that 
are for sale, some old and some new. Many of them can be bought 
perhaps at a price that would be the price of old iron, and the value of 
them probably would not be much greater. Who wants to have them 
purchased to engage in American trade and to fly the American fi 

I would like to ask the Senators who sit on the other side or the 
Chamber and who rendered gallant and faithful services to the confed- 
eracy under arms, if they want to vote money to build up British ship- 
yards by buying British sopore which the American is to float? 
If I have read the history of the confederacy aright, I should think that 
the men who fought that valiant fight and who went down after four 
years of such struggle asthe world never before saw, had more occasion 
to despise and hate Great Britain than any other peopie in the world. 
She promised the confederacy that which kept it alive with hope, and 
she broke her promise as she always does when it is her interest to do 
so. She was the friend of the confederacy in the time when itneeded the 
encouragement of that friendship tostimulate it with the hope necessary 
to inaugurate the eee be struggle; and when it was entered upon, 
when it had bloodiest phases, when there came the Mace- 
donian cry for that help which had been promised, she basely deserted 
you. What true confederate would vote to fly the American flag over 
an English-made ship, the representative of English capital and skill? 

At the close of the war there was a sentiment in the South against 
Great Britain growing out of her heartless treachery which looked as 
though it would never be appeased except with blood. The North also 
had a quarrel with Great Britain growing out of the war, and —_ 
a feeling well nigh universal that war was necessary to a 8 
wrath of both sections, now again united. The veterans of the South 
were desirous of joining their late antagonists of the North in a bloody 
punishment of the foe of both. 

This sentiment was kept in abeyance by the trouble of reconstruc- 
tion under Andrew Johnson; but the feeling was only dormant, and 
when Grant became President the old feeling broke out. The Alabama- 
depredation claims were unsettled, and a war could have been easily 
brought about. I say now what I have said over and over again else- 
where, that I think it was General Grant’s greatest title to fame that he, 
u soldier, opposed the war feeling, said in substance, No; we will have 
no war until we have exhausted every effort for peace. There has been 
war enough in this generation.” The Alabama commission followed, 
and war wasaverted. Thesentimentof the country, North and South, 
would, however, have justified it, and I know that of those men who 
reflect to-day as every day upon the glories and the woes of the con- 
federacy not one of them does so without bringing to his mind a recol- 
lection of the fact that Great Britain at that time was your foe where 
she had promised to be your friend. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to call to his 
recollection the fact that General Grant as President of the United 
States, when the Franco-Prussian war broke out, sent a special message 

to Congress insisting that Congress should authorize a free registry for 
foreign-built ships, in order to carry on American trade during the 
embarrassments we should be under when France and Germany went 
to war with each other, and he urged it with great power. 

Mr. PLUMB. The circumstances then and now are entirely differ- 
ent. At that time it seemed as though two great powers, great in a 
maritime way as well as great on land, were about to devote all their 
energies to war. Naturally President Grant wanted the United States 
to take advantage of a condition of things in which the merchant ma- 
tine of both those great nations would be weakened if not destroyed 
to build up its own. To do this might require sudden effort, and hence 
the proposition that we should permit our own people to give American 
register to foreign-built ships. But I think the proposition was a 
mistake, ſor the result would have been not that Americans would have 
bought the French and German ships, but that their ships would have 
been given American register and thus avoided capture, while the owner- 
ship would have remained the same. 

Whoever votes to put ships built in foreign yards under the Amer- 
ican flag and under American register votes in substance that there 
shall be no American ship-yards, votes that ship-building shall be a 
lost art among American mechanics, and votes that the American peo- 
pie shall be dependent always in time of war and in time of peace upon 

‘oreign ship-yards for everything that may be necessary for commerce 
or war upon the sea. 

And, Mr. President, we shall not get an American navy merely by 
building American naval ships. We shall only get an American navy 
by 3 up an American merchant marine. We have given hun- 
dreds of millions, an enormous sum certainly, for the purpose of sub- 
sidizing rail roads and other instrumentalities of intercourse and devel- 
opment on American soil. We have built up this great interior space; 
we know now what every acre of soil will produce; we have a system 
of railroads that enables us to bring the productsof those acres to any 
or all points upon the Atlantic or the Pacific coast cheaply and quickly. 
No nation can get all its producers to one point as completely as the 
American nation. 
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One per cent. of what we have done for that purpose—a purpose that 
I do not belittle, a purpose that was vital to the growth and develop- 
ment of the American people—will give to us supremacy upon the sea. 
I said here two years ago that the time was near at hand when the 
young men ef New England would not hereafter, as heretofore, inevi- 
tably go to the West; that there would be a turn in the tide, and that 
shortly the old feeling would lead the adventurous youth of New Eng- 
land as they looked ont upon the sea to think of the islands in it and of 
the foreign countries beyond, in which they could find fruitful field 
for their enterprise and their skill, and that we were on the threshold 
of an outward development which would be the equal of the great in- 
ternal development of which I have spoken. 

But, Mr. President, when you seek to turn a stream in a new direc- 
tion you have got to cut the channel to give direction to it. Capital is 
not going into new enterprises at home as freely as formerly. The field 
is not as free from competition, nor is there the room for new, long lines 
of railroads. There are no longer opportunities for building railroads 
five hundred or a thousand miles long; and the short lines are being 
built by existing companies as feeders to their main lines. The great 
enterprises absorbing large amounts of new capital and opening new 
fields for speculation are things of the past, comparatively. Itis the 
day of minor things, comparatively speaking. And now here lies Mex- 
ico on one flank and Sonth and Central America upon another, our next- 
door neighbors, the. places where if at all we are to have a foreign trade 
commensurate with our abilities to supply it. Let the Government do 
a little something; let there be something of the spirit which animated 
the Government in its determination to have the Rocky Mountains 
traversed by a railroad and to thereby have the two great seas bound 
together with iron bands and we shall fill every plain and every valley 
of Mexico and South and Central America with settlers and thereby 
make markets for all American products and give ample opportunity 
for American enterprise and ambition. 

If the Democratic party to-day was the Democratic party of forty 
years ago, if it was the Democratic party of the Monroe doctrine, there 
would be no halting and hesitating here about this or about measures 
involving ten times the expenditure that is proposed here if found nec- 
essary; but the Democratic party of to-day is not the Democratic party 
that in former days had so much tosay about its devotion to the Mon- 
roe doctrine. Instead of that it is here objecting to any meansof com- 
munication being established which shall bind to us the south half of 
the American continent. We see it objecting specially that there 
should be any carrying of American mails in American ships. 

This work, according to modern Democracy, is to be done for the 
American people by foreigners in ships built in foreign ship-yards. 
Eight hundred thonsand dollars! We vote away without a yea-and- 
nay vote, without a single response from either side of this Chamber, 
bills expending millions of dollars for objects of Juxury, stale claims, 
increasing salaries, libraries, monnments, so-called scientific work de- 
signed primarily to create places, things which give neither wages to 
labor nor opportunity for enterprise, and $1,600,000 for an exposition 
in New Orleans in the hope that the sluggish currents of life in that 
locality might be awakened to the opportunity offered by its proximity 
to Mexico and Central America to do something for our trade with 
those people, and yet a proposition to appropriate half that amount in 
such a manner as while legitimately adding to the efficiency of the 
mail service will also stimulate the building of American ships and 
the extension through their agency of our trade and commerce, the 
Democratic party shivers from center to circumference. 

While we have been debating about questions of minor importance 
Germany has taken bodily possession of the Mexican Republic. Ihave 
it from an authority which is not to be disputed, and which if I were 
to name it would not be disputed, that there is great danger that 
the Mexican Central Railroad, extending from El Paso to the City of 
Mexico, built by American capital, will pass into the hands and un- 
der the control of British and German capitalists. I would not blame 
the patriotic people who built that railroad if they sold it to whoever 
would buy. The United States Government has manifested no inter- 
est in the 3 or any indication of its intention to protect the 
Americans who built the road from unjust and illegal treatment by 
the Mexican Government. Itis notstrange, therefore, that the Mexi- 
can Government has taken away the subsidy granted to the road and 
otherwise violated the contract under which the road was built. They 
know they can dothis with impunity, and judging the future by the 
past, they ean go further and destroy or take possession of the entire 
property whenever they see fit without risk of interference from our 
Government. 

Before this session is over we shall tumble $5,000,000 into the Mis- 
si River to be washed out and every sign of it disappear during 

year for which the appropriation is made. We shall put fur- 
pea millions into little creeks where nothing but a possibility of tow- 
boat navigation ever existed or ever can exist, rather than to navigate 
the free ocean in search of the trade that is waiting and anxious to come 
to us and the coming of which will enable us to keep on in that same 
scale of improvement and development which has characterized the 
last 1 years of American history 
r. President, I eee to enter into this subject at this 
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length. I stated in the outset what I repeat, that I can justify my vote 
for this measure upon the narrow ground that it will return certainly 
within a brief period of time to the Postal Department all the dollars 
we spend just as certainly as we get them back from the investment of 
money in the star-route service. Is there any man who believes if 
while we are doing that we are bringing the Central and South Ameri- 
can states nearer to us by means of American ships commanded by Amer- 
ican officers and manned by American seamen, we shall not thereby open 
wider and make more permanent the channels that will carry increas- 
ing quantities of goods of American manufacture into those waiting 
countries? It is because of the fact that this result is likely to follow 
thisexpenditure that opposition is made. I am glad myself to support it 
upon the narrow ground that I have stated, and more so because of the 
incidental but great results which I can see will follow in the extension 
of the trade in our manufactured goods and food products. This may 
not be the best N en ies that will present itself, but it should be 
taken advantage o 
Business depression exists with us as all over the civilized world. A 
slight addition to our trade would relieve us and give employment to 
all our idle labor. We can do this while holding firmly to our home 
market, the greatest in the world. We are comparatively free from 
debt, without the necessity of keeping up a great army and navy. Our 
people are vigorous, enterprising, ingenious, practical. They arecapa- 
le of competing successfully with any other people in the world upon 
eonditions at all equal. Why should not the Government with the 
resources drawn by taxation from all expend a reasonable sum in es- 
tablishing the same mail service between our own ports and those of 
our nearest neighbors and who desire to trade with us and generally 
accommodate themselves to our wishes and interests? Why should we 
not at least enter upon this field and do something to relieve the bur- 
dens that exist here and lay the foundation for a larger and broader 
and more profitable and more hopeful future than we canever expect to 
have if we continue the policy of isolation heretofore practiced ? 
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HON. JOHN T. HEARD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE’ OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 3, 1886, 


On H. defining butter, also im: ng a tax 

9 35 — — — and pectin fe n A p Rane te iag rd 

Mr. HEARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose at this late stage in the consid- 
eration of the bill now pending to attempt a general discussion of its 
provisions; but in view of the wide variance of opinion held by those 
who respectively favor and oppose it, and preferring to state for myself 
the reasons which control my action thereupon rather than to have 
them supplied for me by those who differ from me, I shall briefly state 
my reasons for supporting the measure. 

In examining this subject there are two foundational questions to be 
considered, the determination of which by each member for himself 
must control his individual action. Those questions are: First, is the 

posed legislation constitutional; and, secondly, is it necessary? 
Holding for myself the affirmative on both these questions, I shall un- 
hesitatingly support the bill. 

In support of my position on the first of these two propositions I 
shall confidently refer to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, especially that in the case of the Veazie Bank rs. Fenno 
(8 Wallace, 533), referred to in the report of the committee on this bill, 
and also by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] in hisspeech 
in opposition thereto. In that decision the court d that the 
subjects to be taxed and the extent to which they may be taxed is a 
matter resting in the discretion of Congress alone, and that the power 
to tax may be exercised oppressively upon persons, but the responsi- 
bility of the legislation is not to the courts but to the people by whom 
its members are elected.“ 

Then, Mr. Speaker, it being established by this unquestioned au- 
thority that Congress has the power to lay taxes upon all taxable ob- 
jects which it may select for the purpose of raising revenue, and further 
that such power may be exercised to whatever extent Congress may de- 
cide to be proper; and it being admitted, as it is on all sides, that such 
action on the part of the legislative branch of the Government is not 
subject to revision by the judicial, it results that if this is a bill to 
raise revenue has full power over the subject, and that the 
3 of such power in nowise confliets with any constitutional lim- 
itation. 

The distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hammonp] in his 


speech in opposition to this bill, concedes the correctness of this position 
as to the law of the case; and bases his opposition to the measure upon 
his denial of the fact that the object of said bill is to raise revenue. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the courts of the country in constrning legis- 
lative acts are bound by the face of the statute which they interpret, 
and can not, as they hold, we beyond the text of a law in an attempt 
to penetrate the chamber of the law-maker’s mind to ascertain and de- 
clare his meaning otherwise than as expressed in his act, I respectfully 
submit that it is not the province of any gentleman on this floor, while 
conceding that the objects expressed in the bill under consideration are 
legitimate and clearly within the limits of the Constitution, to assume 
to go beyond the language of the measure and declare for it a purpose 
of a different and more objectionable character, and to supply to those 
who favor the bill motives other than those which they avow. 

I say to these gentlemen, with all due that for myself, and 
in view of my responsibility to my constituents and of my conceptions 
of the obligation of my oath to support the Constitution, I shall exer- 
cise the right to interpret the language of this bill for myself, and will 
absolve those who differ from mein that interpretation from all responsi- 
bility for my action. If, Mr. Speaker, I were willing to accept the 
position to which the unfair judgment of these gentlemen would assign 
me, and were ready to admit that this is not a bill to raise revenue, I 
could not dissent from the conclusions reached by them, and I should 


feel compelled to vote against the bill; for I hold, with them, that the 
use by tess of any power conferred by the Constitution for any 
given p for the accomplishment of a different object, would be 


wholly unjustifiable; and for Congress to use the taxing power given 
by the Constitution for the purpose of destroying any legitimate in- 
dustry, the product of which only was nominally sought to be taxed, 
in order simply to build up another, would be a flagrant abuse of that 
power and violative of tle spirit of that instrument. 

But again calling attention to the fact that the opponents of this 
bill all admit that it contains no provision which interpreted by the 
ordinary and accepted rules of interpretation conflicts with the Consti- 
tution, and that therefore their opposition to said measure proceeds 
from their objections to some purpose suspected for but not appearing 
on the face of the bill, I now proceed to explain why this measure is 
not necessarily calculated to destroy the industry of making imitations 
of butter, but is calculated to produce for the use of the Government 
some revenue by the taxation of an object that can well bear it, and 

lacing the manufacture of the same under proper and necessary - 
tions. Assuming that the object of the bill is to raise revenue, the 
2 of its enactment depends upon three conditions, namely: 

irst, does the Government need the revenue? Secondly, will this o 
ject of taxation bear the tax proposed? And finally, does the character 
of this industry make it necessary and proper that such taxes should 
be collected by the machinery proposed in this bill? 

With reference to the first condition, do we need the revenue, I re- 
spectfully refer to the last report of the executive head of the Treas- 
ury Department, in which it will be seen that at that date his esti- 
mates of the probable expenditures of the Government for the next 
fiscal year would absorb the anticipated receipts, and leave a deficit of 
$24,000,000; and to this we may add, as the result of legislation had 
since the date of said report, at least $6,000,000, which must also be 
provided for. 

We are told by some of the opponents of this bill that we should not 
rely upon this estimate, for the reason since it was made the receipts 
of the Government have exceeded, while the expenditures thereof have 
fallen below the amounts fixed for them respectively in said estimate. 
This variance from the estimate may be true, but if so it only shows 
that the ever-changing conditions of the business of the country makes 
it unsafe to disregard the conservative margin fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the result of his best judgment based upon the ex- 
perience of the past applied to the prospects of our near future. 

It is estimated by the Committee of Agriculture of this House, whose 
reportis before us, that the extent of the manufacture of these imitations 
of butter reach 200,000,000 pounds per annum; and therefore, should 
the production continue in the same volume, and the tax be fixed at 
8 cents per pound, as now provided in the bill, and the entire product 
become taxable and pay the tax, the revenue to be derived from this 
source would be $16,000,000, less the cost of its collection. I think, 
therefore, that it is safe to assume that the revenue to be raised by this 
measure may be needed to meet the ordinary of the Govern- 
ment; but even if it should not be, if it be just to tax this product 
as proposed, and necessary to do it by the means proposed, the prospect 
of the accumulation of money to be derived from this source to be held 
idle in the Treasury need not be alarming, in view of the fact that we 
have a large interest-bearing debt on which any surplus may be applied. 

Advancing next to the examination of the second question, Will the 
object proposed to be taxed bear the rate of tax proposed in the bill? 
I submit that I think it has been clearly shown by the evidence pre- 
sented to the committee and referred to in their report that the affirm- 
ative of this proposition can easily be maintained, and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that not one of the opponents of this measure has shown or 
attempted to show the contrary to be trne. Instead of their showing 
that the effect of the legislation proposed would be to destroy the oleo- 
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margarine industry, they content themselves with charging that such 
is the object of the advocates of this bill. 

It is shown by competent evidence that the average cost of this 
product is about 7} or 8 cents per pound, and that the average retail 
market price to the consumer is about 26 cents, leaving between the 
cost of manufacture and the price paid by the consumer the extraor- 
dinary margin for profit, less the cost of handling, of about 18 cents 
per pound, or more than twice the original cost. Deduct then from 
this margin 2 cents for the tax proposed, and 2 cents to cover the cost 
of obtaining special license to deal in the article, and you still have 
left 8 cents, or 100 per cent. on the original cost. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to be distinctly understood in the position, 
that if 8 cents per pound is a greater tax than the business, conducted 
under the proper and necessary surveillance of law, will fairly stand, 
then let the rate be reduced; but in justice to all concerned, let it be 
all that it will stand. As a Democrat, and one opposed to the doctrine 
of “protection for protection’s sake, I do not intend to commit my- 
self to the support of any measure which avowedly, or otherwise, is 
based upon the claim that it is the duty or the right or within the 
proper exercise of the power of this Government to destroy any legiti- 
mate industry in order, simply, to build up or maintain another. 

But I do hold that it is a necessary and inevitable result of all such 
taxation that an incidental protection is given thereby to such kindred 
industries as may escape the tax levied; and I desire to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that in this case—not admitting in the first place that the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, as at present conducted, is a 
legitimate industry—the incidental protection which may result to the 
languishing dairy interests of the country, is such an one as I think 
clearly comes within the range of constitutional authority as declared 
in the platforms of the Democratic party, and practiced in the legisla- 
tion of all the political parties which have ever controlled this country. 
Not basing my support of this bill upon the right or duty of Congress 
to legislate against any interest, or for the encouragement of any in- 
dustry, any er than may result from an attempt to lay taxes so as 
to justly equalize the burdens of the people, and protect them when- 
ever practicable against imposition and fraud, I do not hold it to be 
pertinent to my discussion of this measure toinveigh against the char- 
acter of the product which we propose to tax, any further than to jus- 
tify fully those features of the bill which have been, from some quarters, 
so vigorously denounced on account of their inquisitorial features. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, while I appreciate and regret the incon- 
venience and the evils necessarily incident to this character of laws I 
still realize that there is a certain character of legislation that can not 
well be dispensed with, and yet from which this disagreeable feature 
can not be eliminated. I confess that, while I would, were it practica- 
ble, rid all our laws of this objectionable incident to their execution, 
still, sir, I am unwilling to change, as against the interest of the whole 
people, the substance of these laws—I mean, of course, the ‘‘internal- 
revenue laws — in order to dispose of the disagreeable form of the same. 
I believe that since the Government must have revenue it is properand 
right that a liberal part of such revenue should be collected from whisky, 
tobacco, and oleomargarine, if you will, instead of relieving those art- 
icles from taxation at the expense of the actual necessaries of life. 

It has always appeared to me, Mr. Speaker, that the intensity of a 
man’s objection to the form of these laws was materially affected by 
the effect of the substance of such Jaws upon his individual or repre- 
sentative interest. As a rule I think we find the great objection to and 
pressure in favor of the repeal of the internal-revenue laws comes from 
these two sources—first, the man who now pays the tax which said laws 
impose; and the other fellow, who wants the Government to remit the 
tax thus imposed, so that it may become necessary to raise the tariff so 
as to more fully protect something already protected. 

Gentlemen talk about repealing the internal-revenue laws and taking 
the tax off of whisky and tobacco, and offer amendments to this bill 
looking to that result. I respectfully ask the advocates of such views 
how they can justify a proposition which necessitates either one or the 
other of two results—either that we neglect to provide the means to 
meet the obligations of the Government, or that the $115,000,000 now 
collected from these sources shall be put as an additional burden on 
the food and clothing and other necessaries of life already taxed by our 
present tariff at the rate of 47 per cent. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have no intention of discussing further the merits 
of or necessity for the continuance of our present internal- revenue sys- 
tem, or going further into the consideration, collaterally, of that sub- 
ject, but simply desire to say that if one-half be true that is told of the 
impurity of the compounds we now seek to tax we need not seruple at 
imposing upon their manufacture the most vigorous exactions which 
the application of this system may render necessary with reference to 
watching the processes and results of such industry in all their various 


Reaffirming my dissent from the doctrine that it is within the scope 
of the legitimate exercise of the taxing powers of Congress to purposely 
and needlessly cripple or destroy any industry not prohibited by law, 
State or national, in order that some other industry may be benefited; 
and yet, defending the position that itis the necessary result of the im- 
position of such taxes that some incidental protection will ensue, and 
that snch result can not be and in this case should not be avoided, I 


am frank to say that this bill, being to my mind free from objection on 
constitutional grounds and commending itself to my judgment on 
grounds of public policy, is all the more acceptable to me because it 
may yield indirectly a benefit to the important but depressed dairy in- 
dustry of the country. 

In that industry abont six millions of people are directly engaged, 
and almost the whole thirty millions of our agricultural population 
are more or less interested. That by reason of the manufacture and 
sale of imitations of butter, which are almost invariably fraudulently 
sold as butter, the dairy interests have been most unfavorably and un- 
justly affected, there is no contention or doubt; and I think it is the 
daty of Congress, as a measure of public conscience and right between 
the promoters of this original and honest industry and that of theim- 
itators of its wholesome products, who are amassing fortunes at the ex- 
pense of said industry by counterfeiting its products, and thus displacing 
the same in the markets of the country, to so shape legislation as to 
secure to the one what it has been despoiled of by the other, and make 
the inferior article sell under its own true name and character and to 
pay all the expense necessary to the accomplishment of that result. 

Evidence is before us to show that, as the result of this fraudulent in- 
terference with the business of the dairy by the manufacturers of these 
imitations of butter, the export demand for our dairy products has been 
almost destroyed, while through the apprehension of would-be consum- 
ers athome that genuine butter can not be had in the general market, the 
domestic demand has also and correspondingly been crippled; that the 
dairymen are no longer able to profitably keep their herds; that in Chi- 
cago alone, in the last year, 300,000 milch cows were sent to the slaughter; 
and that within the last few years the value of the milch stock in this 
country has by these causes been reduced $150,000,000. 

Let it be understood, Mr. Speaker, that the class of our people to 
whom these cows belong is now and always has been burdened by the 
exactions of high-tariff laws, which in the last year averaged 47 per 
cent. on every dutiable object which they bought, in order that more 
favored classes might prosper. $ 

While the burden inflicted by the wrongful and fraudulent manufact- 
ure and sale of these imitations of butter oppresses six or seven mill- 
ions of our people directly, and indirectly affects nearly the entire thirty 
millions living by agriculture, the millions of dollars profit derived 
from these frauds upon an honest and important industry accrue to a 
small number of rich manufacturers whose very processes of counter- 
feiting are covered and protected by letters patent issued by this Gov- 
ernment. The statistics bearing on this subject show thatnot over three 
hundred and fifty manufacturers, big and little, are engaged in the oleo- 
margarine business; and that less than one hundred firms produced over 
seven-eighths of the entire product. Further, that some fifty-eight dif- 
ferent patents have been issued by this Government licensing the pat- 
entees to counterfeit the genuine dairy product of the country, but ef- 
fectually protecting the respective counterfeits thus authorized to be 
produced against interference from the products of other ingenious coun- 
terfeiters in the same line. The counterfeits are thus protected by the 
strong arm of the law; but the genuine alone is lawful prey for the 
cupidity and frequent dishonesty of those who see fit to engage in coun- 
terfeiting it. Is it to be told to the millions of agriculturists who are 
thus being wronged with the sanction, and under the license of this 
Government, that Con; can give no redress against wrongs being 
perpetrated under laws of its enactment? Let me say that no such 
answer will be or ought to be received by them. 

In the name of these people, and as ‘a measure of justice to them, I 
demand that we now place upon these nondescript products, by the 
fraudulent manufacture and sale of which so great loss has been inflicted 
on an honest and once prosperous industry, that rate of tax which, in 
the judgment of Co: it can and ought to bear, in order that the 
proper burdens of the Government may be more equitably distributed 
among the different classes of our people, and that the public may be 
protected against the fraudulent manufacture and sale of products dele- 
terious to health, under the good name and character of the honest 
product which they simulate to destroy. 

These millionaire manufacturers of this counterfeit product seek to 
invoke in their interest the name of the poor people of the country, 
claiming that the imitation stuff, sold in the name of genuine butter, 
is sold cheaper than the genuine, and that therefore it is in the inter- 
est of the poor that its unrestricted and untaxed manufacture and sale 
be permitted to continue. This claim is false and dishonest; for 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred this counterfeit is sold as butter 
and at the price of butter, or else it could not be sold at all. 

The poorer classes in America buy such food as they may be able to 
afford, but it is not their habit or desire to buy unwholesome food at 
any price; hence, with the prejudice which obtains against these coun- 
terfeit products with all classes of our people, there is not at present a 
willing market for them with any class. But, Mr. Speaker, if any- 
thing can fit these products for competition with the genuine products 
of the dairy and make them acceptable to our people as wholesome 
food it will be the confidence inspired by the enforced attention to and 
observance of such regulations governing their manufacture as it is the 
parpoge of this bill to compel, and as will by said measure be made 
possible. 

The friends of oleomargarine on this floor contend that said product 
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is honestly made and sold according to character, and not as butter. 
If so, the provisions of this bill do not affect it, for it is aimed at the 
dishonest manufacture and sale only; and if their statement be true 
the manufacturers of this product will "be benefited instead of injured, 
because the advantage resulting from the possession of the Govern- 
ment’s certificate of the purity of the goods offered for sale will more 
than compensate for the tax required by the Government in the form 
of license for its manufacture or sale. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would say Congress has full and un- 
questioned power to enact this legislation, and it is not only justified 
under the conditions existing, but is demanded by a sense of duty to 
the public, whose trusted servants we are, 


Rivers and Harbors. 


N 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 15, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7480) making a riations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain pub on wat and harbors, and for other 


SPEECH 


Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The improvement of the rivers of this country as a 
means of cheap transportation is of vital importance to the producers | an 
of all exportable products. In this lies the only, or at least the most 
effective, check on the exactions of railroads. The competition afforded 
by our rivers with the railroads of the country should be encouraged. 
For our Western country the improvement of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi and their tributaries is of the utmost importance. 

It has been i for us by the protectionists that a policy of 
high tariff would give to our farmers a home market for their bread- 
stuffs, meats, and other commodities, but to-day we find that this pro- 
tective system has broken down, our home market ruined. The pro- 
tective system has been used to stimulate industries of that kind, and 
the operators of this system, while professing to be the friends of the 
laboring man, have cut his wages to the lowest point; and to enable 
them todo this they have imported from other countries contract labor 
till to-day this country is filled with unemployed men. 

These men have been induced to come here under promises of better 
wages than they were receiving in the countries of the Old World, but 
as soon as the products of the factories became in excessof our demand 
these imported laborers are thrown out of employment to wait in idle- 
ness till the consumption of the factory products of the protectionist is 
accomplished. They are thus thrown out of employment in order that 
the employer may shut down his mill or factory till the surplus is dis- 

of. The laborer is thus compelled to bear all the loss. These 
facts and others I will allude to have had the effect of not only break- 
ing down our home market but of ruining our foreign markets as well. 

The difficulties in the way of our agriculturists are many; but I shall 
state the most important. About sixteen years ago the Suez Canal was 
completed, thus bringing Europe and India near together, and making 
it entirely feasible for Europe to get her supplies of wheat and corn 
from India. A short time since England p from the Khedive 
S the canal at a cost of near $25,000,000, 

land has quick and easy communication with this 
—.— Empire of 8 India is under the protectorate of England. In- 
dia has a population of 250, 000, 000 of people, embracing much of the 
greater part of southeastern Asia, and having an area of a million and a 
half of square miles. Enlarged now by the annexation of Burmah, its 
area is half as as the whole of the United States, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Soon and from Mexico to British America. The domin- 
ion of Great Britain extends over three-fourths of all India. The staple 
food of this people is millet. “They sell all the rice and wheat for which 
a market is found. The cost of living is but a trifle. India is on a sil- 
ver basis, so that everywhere in India silver has maintained its true 
value and purchasing power. 

What is the consequence of this state of facts? The answer is that 
the Suez Canal has brought India and England near together as respects 


cheap transportation. Again, the silver we produce here and prohibit 


from going to our mints and into circulation at home is bought up at a 
discount of more than 20 cents on the dollar by the English traders, then 
sent to India, and with it cheap Hindoo laborers are employed in rais- 
ing wheat, corn, and cotton for English consumption; and more, with 
this cheap silver England is anilarine this cheap labor to build her 
railroad system throughout India, and thus ne gape for still further 
competition with us in producing grain an 


bringing it to European 


markets. I cannot better illustrate this point than to — from a me- 
morial to Congress giving facts and figures upon this subject, as follows: 
THE WHEAT QUESTION. 


2 in India is from 10 to 11 bushels per acre, against 15 to 16 

buthels in the United States; but India is cpad of an immense increase in 

ield under careful cultivation, and where fertilizers have been —— its yield 

increased to 40 bushels ocr Great as is already the present production 

of wheat in India it is aenea increasing, —— being limited only by 
the lack of transportation he seaboard, an obstacle that is steadily disa 

ing in the ra: id construction — — great railroad and canal system under direct 


made, and was then only 95,000 bushels; in 1875 it extended to 1,500,000 bushels ; 
500,000 $ part of 1878 over 12,000,000 bush- 
els. During the famine of 187879 the exports fell to about 000 es 
but . in 1880 over 15,000,009 bushels; in 1881 rapidly ine to 33,500, 
bushels; in 1882 the exact amount was 36,435,580 bushels; in 1883 the crop slightly 
failed, 10 5 only 26,021,875 bushels were exported ; but in 1884 the ed once 
more to tonne ee while in 1855, up to November, over 42,500,000 bushels 
=e exported, and for over 3,400,000 bushels freight-room had been engaged for 
uropo. 
To obtain such results the English Government has widely and gratuitously 
distributed Anong Jaen — a ryots, or farmers, for the purpose of encou ng 
them in the ved machinery, a numberof plows, constructed with a 
special design and reel peculiar 7 to meet the uirements of their soil. In 
erp on quantities of all kinds of plows other implements, adapted 
with studious care to the wants of Indian agriculture, ae been sent out by 
the English Government to be sold at a mere nominal p: 
Great care has been e to select seeds from . countries—mostly 
8 the best varieties aoa suitable for the soil of India, 


PRICE OF LABOR AND LIVING CONTRASTED. 


The Indian ryot, or farmer, lives in a bamboo hut; cost about 20 rupees, or $9.60; 
his utensils, a few carthenware pots, value 2 or 3 ru or 96 cents to $1.44. 
Ilis meals consist of half an anna’s (I cents) worth of rice or millet seed. His 
farming outfit consists of rude plow, a primitive wooden cart constructed with 
his own hands, a grubbing-hoe, a pair of bullocks,a few cowsor sheep, Ile cuts 
vin n with a sickle, treads it out with his bullocks, winnows it in the air, and 

itto market on his back. a appen grii ie hand it is at about 2 annas 
60 cents) per day. These circumstances tend toward an equalization of the 
terms of competition between the I — an and American farmers in laying down 
wheat in Europe, but notwithstandin e sep of India and its increased 
— — facilities, it would still be — Indian ryot to sell wheat 
— 2 in Liverpool as the American farmer were it not for the divergence 
legislation in the relative values of gold and silver. 
OUR HEAVY LOSSES, 


The exportation of wheat from India during 1881 and the eleven months of 
1885 amounted to over $4,400,000 bushels, . loss of over $80,000,000 to 
our farmers and of over 3,500,000 tons of freight to our “ granger” railroads, and 
of over $17,000,000 on their earnings. 

It is needless to gery out the manifold renat in which such a subtraction from 
one principal article of our export trade has made itselffelt in all employments, 
aud to the detriment of all branches of business. 

But this is not all. On the 22d of October last, Indian wheat sold in 38 
at 89 cents per bushel; while quality for quality goon ar ond brought in Chicago 
on that wy Son cents. The cost of tra ion, partly by water, of each bushel 
rom Chicago to New York is a little over 


of wheat cents; the present lay- 
down cost of wheat from New York to Liverpool is: ARN 
Free on board and insurance per bushel 3 
Freight to I. liverpool. ..... -g. .. .. , 6.82 
Cost. of discharging in Liverpool without commissio 4.50 
Total per bushel..... 

Add to it 6} Sarg from Chicago to New York ‘and the. ‘cosh of ‘trenaportailon, 

less comm is just 18} cents per bush 


verpoo 
e per bushel more than quality for quality Indian wheat is selling in 
verpoo 
This state of affairs is the consequence of the extremely low price for silver 
bullion which is more or less controlled in the British market. At the 
rice of silver bullion in London, forty-seven * 
ndia is one shill 


and sixpence 
British importer of India's whesk, Wwho with one tt thousand pounds sterling pur- 


This price of 89 cents per bushel in —— not only prevents us from ex- 

porting our wheat, but actually regulates market value of it to the detri- 
ment of our farmers, who lose from 20 to 25 cents per bushel on their wheat in 
order to enable them to meet the now ruling low market price in Liverpool. 
These 20 to 25 cents on our present crop of 1385. of 352,000,0U0 bushels of wheat 
mean a loss to the American farmers of from $70,000,000 to $88,000,000, 


RAPID DECLINE IN OUR WHEAT EXPORTS, 


Let us review the rapid decline in our wheat exports for the t fow years. 

In 1883 we exported {06,335,828 bushels, for which we received $119,879, sil, equal 
to $1,123 per bushel. 

In 1884 our exports declined over 30 per cent. and we exported only 70,319,012 
bushels, for which we received $75,026,551 or $1 106; pe r bushel. 

In 1885 we exported some 81.500, % bushels of as Fed for which we received 
only $72,933,097, or 86.32 cents per bushel, while the year previous we got over 
$75,026,000 for only 70,349,012 bushels, a loss of over 20 cents on each bushel. 

Not only has the American farmer been adirect loser by this reduction of the 
demand and price abroad for his wheat product, but he has indirectly suffered 
in still greater degree by the resulting depreciation of his whole crop, whether 
consumed at home or sent ab ; and on the crop of 1355 alone, so far, he has 
submitted to a loss of over $70,400,000 as compared with last year’s price. 

This one fact is therefore proved beyond cavil or dispute, and should always 
be borne in mind, that to destroy the profits of the American wheat-grower itis 
not n that India should raise a crop which will meet the whole demand 
of Europe; it has but to farnish such a portion of the amount as will ono an 
advance in the price to a point which will repay the cost of production by our 
own farmers. 

How important a part the wheat crop of this country constitutes of the total 
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of our exports is shown by the fact that since 1873 to 1883 about 24.85 per cent. of 
the whole value of our agricultural exports was made uoy by wheat and flour; 
yet the latest official statistics for the month of December, 1885, as com with 
1884, show a e which must create an uneasiness to all who have America’s 


welfare at heart. 7 ede 
Exports o eat a ur, 
December, 1884: 
WOOR DUE asa a aean aa AAE 
December, 1885; 
A o. Radia peerd apaa mPa semene mim ee gar a aand 4,211,850 
A decline of nearly 50 per cent. 
1884: 


December, 183: 
Flour, barrels... 
December, 
Flour, barrels... — 


A decline of over 25 per cent., en u December, 1888, as compared with 
N house returns. 


But the contrasts of the avake penr 
greater and more deplorable deficits. 


The exports of wheat and flour from 1873 to 1883 were : 


Articles. | Exports. 


The accumulation of stock on hand Jan 
compared with corresponding period of 1885, 
decline in our of wheat. 
Stock on hand or visible supply: 


16, 1886, in the United States as 
„ 1884, and 1883, shows the marked 


While our e are 
increased 


xports pack ng our stocks on hand have idl, 
from 21.909.118 — 8 
eee eee e. C 


from this country, the official returns of the Bureau of Statist ies give the follow- 
ing figures: = 


Exports of wheat from all ports for December, 1884 — 8. 000 
Exports of wheat from all ports for December, 1888. — 2722 153 


Twelve months ending with December 31, — 
Twelve months ending with December 31, 


If we consider that from 119,720,637 bushels, 
or 91,972,063 bushels on the average for each year, gage a py rh 972,063 
bushels down to 53,025,918 bushels shows a decrease of 33,946,145 e . ora 
decline of over dri per cent. Compared with the of 187 „when 122,775,751 
bushels were shi , and in 1880 153,250,685 and in 1881 450 
busnels, as well as 04,030,584 bushels in 1883, the the 8 deoline is startling. 

The half- 8 returns of shipment of wheat from San Francisco from July 
1 to 8 r 31, 1885, com with 1881. are equally as disturbing: 


Bushels. 
12,447,000 
000 


July 1 to December 31, 1881. 
July 1 to December 31, 1 


Decrease, — 6,597,000 
A loss of over 50 
The imports of w Tc (harvest 
i A Tiai 5 ah whem ces ee. 
0 are y im an š 
dia 8 that country: 


Wheat from United States: 


While the exports of wheat to Great Britain from the United States have de- 
by over 7,000,000 bushels, those from India to Great Britain have not 
held their own but have increased by over 2,000,000 bushels. 

The contrast between the rapid increase in the exportation of wheat from In- 
dia and the equally rapid decline in the exportation of wheat from the United 
States is significant and startling The e rt of wheat from India in 1879 
amounted to 1,972,544 bushels, but has rapidly increased year by year until in 
1884 it amounted to 39,202,636 bushels; our 2 g. have, when compared 
with co l of 1879, when we exported 122,353,936 bushels, fallen 
in 1854 to 75,026,678 ls, a decrease most appalling as well as mortifying. 

The 5 5 the = rtation of wheat from New Orleans exhibits the fol- 
bushels, while the year following it fell to 2,474,581 

1, 1881S, down to 
fiscal year, of which five months have passed 
been exported from New Orleans. 


CORN QUESTION. 


onl 


not one bushel’ has 
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99 mor eio e nE ry age export trade from India to 


cally au areal rtions. 33 .. 
* $e ndia nse pate Indian corn can be raised to su: the wants 
ol Europe, to which we have 9 during the year (calendar. 2 1885 62,525,- 
742 bushels, and for which we received $33,090,350. 

Here we are confronted with the startling facts that by the demon- 
etization of our own silverand sending it to London where it is bought 
up at a discount and taken to India and there used in the employment 

Hindoo laborers, the export of wheat from that country to Europe 
has increased steadily, so that while in 1874 only 95,000 bushels of 
wheat were exported from India, the enormous amount of over 42,- 
000,000 were ex last year. The further fact appears that our 
exports of wheat have declined in proportion to this increase from In- 
dia. It also appears that India can lay down wheat in Chicago and 
New York about as cheaply as can our Western farmers. We are not 
only losing our market abroad, but are threatened with India compe- 
tition at home. The same danger is shown as to our corn. 

What is the remedy? The remedy to my mind is plain. Let us coin 
all our silver at home to stimulate our own productions of the farm. 
Give us cheap water transportation down the Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers so we can compete with the water transportation of the 
Suez Canal, I know of no cine means of preventing absolute poverty 
and distress that must come upon our Western farmers, who are now 
toiling in pov in the vain effort to compete with this cheap Hindoo 
labor paid for by the products of our own silver mines. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I am often accused,-here and elsewhere, 
of giving a silver lining to all my discussions on this floor, but I shall 
not heed these taunts and jeers so long as I have the honor to represent 
a constituency who live by the sweat of their brow and not by the cut- 
ting of coupons. More money and cheaper transportation shall be my 
watchword and battle-cry. x 

Having said this much in a general view of the subject of water trans- 
portation, I desire to call attention to the improvement of a river that 
flows through a part ofthe district I have the honor to represent. 

THE OSAGE RIVER. 

I wish to present a few facts in regard to this stream for the purpose 
of haying a ni eee of it made with a view of improving it by movable 
a a ee Recognizing the fact that Congress will make no ap- 
propriation eee d ee f TOT made and a favorable 
report oie thereon, to read from previous reportsof the Army 
engineers upon this subject so as to bring the whole matter to the at- 
tention of Congress in order that it may be properly understood. For 
while these reports were against the improvement of this river by locks 
and dams, I want to say that the adverse reports were based not upon 
the feasibility of the plan, but upon the supposed cost as compared 
with the commerce to be benefited. That while the river is stated to 
be susceptible of such improvements, yet the officers in charge based 
their report d to recommend it more upon the fact that the 
commerce of the river did not justify the outlay of money than any- 
thing else. 

The first report was made in 1875, from which I make the following 
extract (Appendix L, page 23): 

Before the advent of ae 


f 
railroads, o 
water, was the main channel of su 


River, at high and mean 


r the Indian country. It — notat 

present constitute a military line — kind; and, if improved, would only be 
kribu to the State of Missouri, in which it would be he incur th Be- 
sides, a the depth 


exists at the . of the river into the Mi 
upon fate fluctuates 


on, would ere be tribatary, 
railroads crossin 
— . conti 3 
vements, q ons 
of greater or less extent may be ex s VAIN men's ee armor the sotol 
the improvement, 
He results =A Sess summed up as follows: 
1. The Osage River is not susceptible of permanent or even satisfactory tem- 
improvement for navigation at low stages of water. 
2. It is susceptible of improvement to the extent of obtaining a ruling Spe 
of 4 fect at all times, by means of locks and dams, twenty-two in number ii 
8 feet — and twenty-seven if of Sh f feet; the cost of the former estimated at 
$2,857,330.30; of the latter, at 

3. Wi a valine depth of fet & oltained in the Osage by means of locks and 
dams, the same would be uired over the bar at the debouchmentof the river 
and as far down agrees as its junction with the Mississippi, to utilize the 
9 all stages of water problems not yet solved. 

The Osage, since the introduction of railroads running parallel with it, and 
<a no very great distance, is no longer a necessary link in the great current of 
trade westward. 

5. Its navigable portion would be entirely within the State of Missouri,and 
though its . would doubtless be of value in developing the rich 
mineral and agricultural resources of the region through which the river passes, 
it œin not be regarded as one of national importance and therefore requiring 
Government aid. 

6. Should the improvement be made, the advantages resulting would be far 
from commensurate with the cost, say $3,000,000. 

For these several reasons I do not feel justified in recommending the project 
and therefore do not advise that any further appropriation by Congress should 
be made for the work. 

The maps and plans are in process of completion, and will be forwarded as 
soon as finished. 

The collection-district in which the work is located is New Orleans. 

‘The nearest port of entry is that of Saint Louis. 

I can not conclude this report without expressing my obligations to Mr. Gor- 
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don and his assistants for the very satisfactory manner in which they have per- 
foro whieh 3 bmitted 
of w. y sul tted. 
H. SIMPSON, 


J. 
Colonel of , Bet. Brig. Gen United States Army. 
Brig. General A. A. n l 7 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


In 1874 I procured an order from Congress to have another survey 
made with a view of improvement of the Osage by locks or dams. 
From the report of Major Ernst I quote as follows as to the last survey. 
(Appendix 10, page 1657, Engineer’s Report, 1884): 


X5.—Preliminary examination of Osage River Missouri, from mouth to Linn Creek, 
witha view to movable locks and dams, 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Saint Louis Mo., August 22, 1884. 


la from the already been the subject of some minor 
improvements, I understand the question now to be, is it worthy of improve- 
ment by ? That is, is it worthy at time of a and ex- 


dollars? 

The Osage empties into the Missouri River ata point about 140 miles from 

beyond tiat — a 
le e 
Missouri River 


end 
nual Report Chief of Engineers, 1882, 1660), and for the year ending June 
30, 1883, was $1,043,052, en eh floated in rafts (see Annual rt 
Chief of Engi: ucting the 


attained until after the improvement of the Missouri River. Iam 2 
of the opinion that the Osage River from its mouth to Linn Creek is not at t rA 


Very lly, your obedient servant, 
O. H. ERNST, Major of Engineers. 
Brig. Gen. Joux NEWTON, 
Ohief of Engineers, U. S. 4. 


Both of these reports being against the improvement I have procured 
another order for such survey to be put in the bill now pending. The 
people interested have organized and appointed their committees ata 
recent convention at Jefferson City, and no doubt these committees will 
lay before the engineer in such facts and statistics as will inducea 
more favorable report. The Osage is an important stream. The country 
through which it passes is without rai ſacilities and hence the great 
necessity to them of this means of transportation. With a more favor- 
able report from the engineer in charge it is hoped that Congress will 
enter upon this work. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not close these hasty remarks without again call- 
ing attention to the fact that in my humble judgment the rivers of 
our country must be made the means of affording competition with 
railroad rtation, thereby enabling the producers of the country 
to get their products to the markets at such rates as to afford them at 
least a living profit for their labor and outlay of capital. The amount, 
$7,500, given to the Gasconade, though not as much as I have asked, 
it is hoped will be sufficient to keep it in a condition for navigation. 

Our Eastern States being much older than our new Western country 
have for many years past had the benefit of Government aid in im- 
proving their rivers and harbors. The Government as a rule has been 
quite beneficent to them. Their rivers have been the beneficiaries of 
Government aid till they are not so much in need of it now as are our 
Western streams. It is to be that no sectional or jealous policy 
will be pursued by our Eastern brethren in respect to the just demands 
of the people of the West for means of cheap transportation. The bill 


also contains an appropriation of $10,000 for continuing the improve- 
ment of the Osage under present plan, 
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The Onachita. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 30, 1886, 
ill (H. R. 7480 king appropriat nstruction, repair, 
On teeny on af 3 woke on pr peren ale y aie parenn pape —— cae 
poses, 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As there has been so much said on the floor of this 
House about extravagant and useless expenditure on the improvement 
of insignificant rivers and unimprovable streams, I wish to say a few 
words on the subject of the rivers in my district, their claims upon us 
as Representatives, and the amounts expended upon them since I came 
to Congress. There are eight navigable streams for which Congres- 
sional aid has been asked in that portion of Northern Louisiana which 
I have the honor to represent; and of these, the most important (as well 
as one of the most important in Louisiana) is the Ouachita. 

This river rises in the Ouachita Mountains, in Polk County, Arkansas, 
and following an irregular course flows in a general southeusterly di- 
rection through that State and Louisiana until it is joined by the Tensas 
and Little Rivers at Trinity. These three form the Black River, which 
runs southward and enters the Red River near its mouth. Its entire 
eee length is 540 miles; from its junction with the Tensas to the 
Red River it is 75 miles; and thence to the Mississippi it is 25 miles. 
Flourishing villages and important towns are on its banks, such as 
Ouachita City, Monroe, West Monroe, Columbia, Enterprise, Harrison- 
burg, Trinity, Troyville, and many others. The country through which 
it flows is rich, fertile, and occupied by a generous, thrifty, industrious 
and hard-working population, its fields smiling with corn and cotton, 
and its banks abounding with forests of the most valuable timber. In 
many parishes through which it flows recent Government explorations, 
undertaken through my urgency, have developed the existence of large 
deposits of iron and other valuable minerals, destined at no distant day 
to add greatly to the wealth of the State and country. This is the river, 
Mr. Chairman, for the improvement of which we ask the sum of $17,- 
500; of which $7,500 is for repairs to the disabled snag-boat, leaving 
but $10,000 for actual improvement works. For the improvement of 
this river I have repeatedly introduced bills, each of which exceeded in 
amount $100,000. Why the engincers have submitted such small es- 
timates for the improvement of this important stream I can not divine. 

The first examination of this river by the United States Government 
with a view to its improvement was made in 1870; and a survey of so 
much of it as extends between Trinity, La., and Camden, Ark., fol- 
lowed in 1871 and 1872 with the result that a project was formed for 
increasing its navigable depth between those two points by means of 
locks; so that adepth of not less than 4 feet could be had at the lowest 
stages of the river. ‘Though the result aimed at would doubtless 
have been productive of much good, the cost was considered too great 
for the expected resultant benefits—the estimates being no less than for 
$1,163,083—so it was abandoned by the United States engineers and 
a new plan formed, which has been prosecuted up to the present time. 
By this plan improvementsare confined to the removal of snags, wrecks, 
leaning timber, and other obstructions, and the deepening of shoal 
places. For this purpose, since I have sat in this House there has been 
appropriated $79,000, and in the bill now before the committee we ask 
for, $17,500 more. 

I have, tothe best of my ability, strongly advocated from time to time 
the appropriation of the above sums and of much larger ones, because 
I knew the value of this river and its tributaries to the commerce of 
the country through which they flow. I find the Chief of Engineers 
and his assistants stating annually in their official reports that a much 
greater sum could be profitably expended than has at any time been ap- 
propriated. I presume noone here will doubt that the Chief of Engineers 
speaks advisedly when he uses the words ‘‘profitably expended.“ 

The reasons for my action and that of those who, with me, have ad- 
vocated this nditure I can give in a few words: 

1. The O ita district is the collection district“ of Arkansas 
and the third in importance of the collection districts of Louisiana. 
It is navigable as far up as Camden, Ark., from November to June in- 
clusive, and to Monroe, La., according to the report of the Chief of En- 

ineers, all the yearround, by steamers of from 500 to 900 tons burden. 

f these there were, last year, twelve plying regularly on the river and 
six on the river and its tributaries. 

2. The commerce of the Ouachita in 1876, previous to my coming to 
Congress, consisted, as it does now, in the transportation down-stream 
to New Orleans and other ports of cotton, cotton-seed, oak staves, hides, 
cattle, hogs, &c., and an sparer or return rtation of 1 
clothing, and supplies of all sorts. In that year (1876) the down freigh 
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amounted to $2,150,000, and the return freight to $1,500,000. In 1878 


the down freight besides cotton amounted to $11,604,512; cotton $6,- 


566,200; and the up-river or return freight to $4,596,340, In the fiscal 
year 188283 the return freight carried amounted alone to $8,596,160, 
During the fiscal year 1884—’85 (the latest of which we have official 
record), the twelve steamers plying regularly on the river carried down 
108,600 bales of cotton, 390,000 sacks of cotton-seed, 715,500 oak staves, 
5,785 head of cattle, 5,000 cords of wood, and 175,000 logs of valuable tim- 


ber; and brought back cargoes in return on which the estimated freight 


(for I could not get the exact figures) was not less than $2,000,000. 
When to this commerce is added that of its tributaries—the Bartholo- 
mew, the Bœuf, the Tensas, the Macon, and the D’Arbonne—which 
would be valueless without it—we must increase the amount of business 
traffic on the waters of the Ouachita by the annual sum of $6,000,000. 

When, then, Mr. Chairman, so large an amount of traffic exists on a 
stream as I have here shown to be the case on the Ouachita, and when, as 
we certainly know, this traffic will growdarga: year by year, we certainly 
ought not to grudge the small amount which yields so large a return. 

Mr. Chairman, I am, and have always been, in favor of these works 
being done by local contractors. The law contemplates their being so 
awarded; and I am confident there are men to be found in these local- 
ities competent, honest, and in every way worthy to be intrusted under 
properly guarded contracts with the performance of such work. 

What is the inevitable result of clearing the river of obstructions and 
deepening the channel? The goods will all go by water instead of by 
rail. Why? Because it costs the farmer $5.80 a bale to send his cot- 
ton by rail, including wagon-hauling charges of 75 cents a hundred 
pounds on each bale, and it costs him only from $1 to $1.50 per bale to 
send it by water. Here is a difference of $4.30 in favor of the water- 
route, or $4,300 in every thousand bales of cotton alone. Suppose the 
planters on the Ouachita annually compelled by the bad navi 
the river to send their tens of thonsands of bales by Jand with a dead 
loss in freight charges of $4,300 on every 1,000 bales; would not that 
consideration be—or perhaps, Mr. Chairman, in deference to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] I ought to say, should it not be sufficient to dispel all opposi- 
ion to this item of the appropriation? 


Another consideration, Mr. Chairman. We must not forget that in- 
creased facilities and safety in navigation mean diminished for 
freight and insurance. We must not forget that, as the amount of goods 
rted increases in volume and value, competition will step 
in and beat down freight charges still lower; and the freight-ridden 


to be 


farmer may at length e Bey forward toa bright future when 
cheap transportation will be the beneficent goddess that will bring com- 
petence to his door. 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, I have given for myself and those who, like 


me, have recommended and advocated and urged these appropriations, 
the ‘‘reasons for the faith that is in us.“ If gentlemen from the North 
and East can clear their skirts as readily from some of the river and 


harbor burs that are sticking to them we shall soon hear little more of 


the outcry against this much-maligned bill from the self-styled ‘‘ watch- 
dogs of the Treasury.” 

n conclusion, I wish to add that further on in this bill I have suc- 
ceeded in ge 
view to theestab ent of permanent slack-water navigation through- 
out its entire navigablelength; and when the United States engineers have 
reported upon the value and necessity of this improvement I shall ask 
the House to give the question its favorable consideration and to grant 
the appropriation necessary to carry it to a successful issue. 


The Administration and the Civil-Seryice Law. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 9, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R, 8974) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire the attention of the House for the purpose 
of replying to some remarks made by my colleague from Illinois, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. CANNON]. That gen- 
tleman stated yesterday that General Black, Commissioner of Pensions, 
had violated the civil-service law in the appointment of special exam- 
iners in the Pension Office. Am I correct in saying that was the gen- 
3 statement? The RECORD this morning did not contain his 


remar 
XVII— 14 


tion of 


inserted a provision for a survey of this river with a 


Mr. CANNON. What I did state was based on what the papers had 
reported touching the investigation before the Senate committee, namely, 
that General Black had stated that out of seventy-five appointments of 
special examiners seventy-one were Democrats and there were four 
whose politics he did not know. I said if that was the case the spirit 
of the civil-service law in my opinion had been violated. 

` Mr. SPRINGER. I understood the gentleman to say that the law 
had been persistently violated and disregarded by the Commissioner of 
Pensions. also understood the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MoCo- 
MAS] to state that the object of the proposed legislation in this bill was 
to make a clean sweep, by which I presume he means that this Dem- 
ocratic administration is making arrangements to turn all of the Repub- 
licans out of the classified and other service and put Democrats in. 

Now, in reference to the remark made by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], I propose to show that every ap- 
pointment made by the Commissioner of Pensions since he assumed 
the duties of that office has been strictly in accordance with both the 
letter and the spirit of the civil-service law. Instead of appointing 
seventy-ſour special examiners, General Black has appointed one hun- 
dred and fifty. The law of 1884 provided for the appointment of one 
hundred and fifty special examiners for one year. At the end of the 
year all those positions became vacant, and thus it became the duty of 
General Black soon after he took charge of the office to appoint one 
hundred and fifty special examiners. Let us see how he performed 
that duty. 

About sixty-five of the one hundred and fifty appointments in the 
first instance were made by promotions from those already in the serv- 
ice; the others were made, under the civil-service law, from outside. 
The first appointments made under that law were made by Colonel 
Dudley, not by General Black. Colonel Dudley made a requisition to 
fill eighty-five places, and between four hundred and five hundred 
names were sent to him by then Civil Service Commission composed 
of Messrs. Eaton, Gregory, and Thoman. The civil-service law was then 
in force, and the names sent in comprised all the eligibles on the list. 
The minimum standard then required to pass the examinations was an 
averageof50. Thestandard remained unchanged until 1885, when it was 
raised by the commission to anaverage of 65. Eighty-five persons were 
appointed by Colonel Dudley from the four hundred or five hundred 
names sent him. These were all Republicans, or supposed to be Re- 
publicans. That was the beginning of the appointment of the special 
examiners, and the precedent was then set by the Republican Commis- 
sioner of Pensions of the whole list and appointing only Re- 
publicans from it. That is the way the law was, in the first instance, 
put in force. The Attorney-General, Mr. Brewster, had decided that 
these appointments must be made under the civil-service law, and 
Colonel Dudle ed to make them in the way I have indicated. 

Mr. HIS I desire to ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation. Were those first appointments of examiners simply details 
from the clerical force of the Pension Office at that time ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have stated that sixty-five of those first ap- 
pointed by Colonel Dudley were assigned or transferred to this duty from 
persons employed in other positions, and that about eighty-five were 
outsiders appointed under the civil-service Jaw and rules. The first 
appointments were made by Colonel Dudley in July, 1884, and under 
the terms of the law, they were for one year. In 1885, when the terms 
of these officials expired, General Black was the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and it became his duty under the law to make the new appoint- 

ents. What did he do? As Colonel Dudley, his predecessor, had 
done? Notatall. He reappointed, from those already in the service, 
who were Republicans, seventy-one special examiners, and they became, 
under the civil-service law, his appointments. Theothers went out by 
the expiration of their terms of office. : 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Will my colleague permit me a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. The Republicans whom General Black ap- 
pointed special examiners, had they been special examiners under Com- 
missioner Dudley, or were they taken from the permanent force of the 
Pension Office ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman had paid attention to what I 
have been saying he would understand that. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I tried to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will restate it. Commissioner Dudley in 1884 
made the first appointments under the law, and it so happened that 
they were all Republicans. Those appointments were made for one 
year. At the end of the year, when their terms expired, it became the 
duty of General Black, in July, 1885, to fill those places. He proceeded 
to do it by reappointing seventy-one of the old force. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. What old force? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Those already in employment. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. In what employment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Employmentasspecialexaminers. General Black 
made reappointments of the old force to the number of seventy-one. 
The others not reappointed went out of office under the provisions of 
the law. General Black then made a call upon the Civil Service Com- 
mission (consisting of Messrs. Eaton, Gregory, and Thoman, two Re- 
publicans and one Democrat) for a list of persons eligible to fill sixty of 
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the existing vacancies. The Commission responded by sending him 
the old list from which Colonel Dudley had drawn the eighty-five per- 
sons appointed by him in 1884, with eleven additional names, the whole 
list embracing between three hundred and four hundred names. 

Now, gentlemen have said that General Black violated thelaw. The 
law was in force at the time when the Civil Service Commission (which 
had been appointed by a Republican administration and which was 
composed of two Republicans to one Democrat) sent that list to Colo- 
nel Dudley in July, 1884. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question for information? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Upon this line? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, strictly upon this line. How many ap- 
pointments were to be made by Colonel Dudley? 

Mr. SPRINGER. One hundred and fiſty was the number of special 
examiners authorized by the new law. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. And he made a requisition for how many to be 
appointed from the outside? 

Mr. SPRINGER. He er about sixty-five from those already 
in the office, and drew on Civil Service Commission for the rest of 
them, and it turned out that they were all Republicans. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. How many names were included in the list of 
eligibles sent by the Commissioner ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have already stated that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. You have not stated the number on that list. 
You have stated the number on the list sent to General Black. How 
many were on the list sent to Colonel Dudley and from which he made 
his selections ? 

Mr. SPRINGER.. Between four hundred and five hundred. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want accurate information, if the gentleman 
has it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have accurate information. Four hundred will 
do, will it not? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; I want accurate information. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The commission sent in the names of all the eli- 

ibles. 
1 BUCHANAN. Iam trying to find the extent of that list. 
Mr. SPRINGER. They sent in the names of all the eligibles. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the gentleman know how many names were 


sent? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave already given the gentleman the statement. 
There were between four hundred and five hundred. It is not mate- 
rial how many there were. The commission sent in all the names they 
had. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to know (if the gentleman has not 
accurate information, of course I can not get it) whether the commis- 
sion sent in more than the requisite number of four names for each 


ce. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘They sent in all they had. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have already been informed that they sent in 
all they had. It seems the gentleman does not know how many were 
sent in. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill come to that point. There was no refer- 
ence to the number of four foreach place. That idea was not advanced 
at all. 

Mr. PETERS. Did not the Civil Service Board hold examinations 
in the different States, and were not the names of all who passed the 
examinations sent up to the board and that list of names sent to the 
Commissioner from which to select? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The civil service commissioners male their ex- 
aminations as required by law. I am not familiar with the details; 
but when a requisition was made they sent in all the names they had. 

Mr. PET. They sent in the names of all who had the 
examinations which were held at different points throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘They sent in all they had. 

Mr. PETERS. At the instance of General Dudley I introduced the 
bill to which the gentleman refers; so I know something about it. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to ask my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
whether he intends this as an apology for the appointment of Democrats 
to office under a Democratic administration? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am sorry my friend has interjected that question. 
I am not apologizing for anybody. Iam telling the truth. It ought 
to be told. If it hurts Democrats, let it hurt them. But it will not hurt 
this administration. 

Now I wish to go on uninterruptedly for a little while, if possible. 
The last list sent to General Black in 1885 embraced between three hun- 
dred and four hundred names. From these names he appointed about 
twenty-fourexaminersin July. He madeanother call in October, 1885, 
for a list of eligibles, and in nse to that call the commissioners 
sent him seventy-two names, sixty of which were new names, and 
twelve from the old list. The other eligibles had been certified, I sup- 
pose, three times theretofore or had dropped out by reason of having 
been carried on the roll for two years. ‘Twenty-seven of those certified 
were appointed at that time—thatis, in October, 1885. The next call 
made by General Black for eligibles was in December, 1885, when sixty- 
four names were sent in, eighteen of which were new names, From 


those sent in at that time seventeen appointments were made. In Feb- 
ruary, 1886, General Black made another call for a list of eligibles. Six- 
8 names were sent in, two of them new names, and those two were 
pointed. In May, 1886, General Black again called for a list of those 
eligible, when twenty-six’ names were sent in to fill eleven vacancies; 
from those twenty-six names eleven appointments were made. 


This completed the list of one hundred and 
by law to e 
Now, of one hundred and fifty special examiners appointed by 
General Black it happened by accident or design—I presume by de- 
rb ang about one-half were Democrats and the other half Repub- 
cans. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand, about one-half of the old force was 
reappointed by General Black; and nearly one-half of the one hundred 
and fifty examiners were appointed from men who were examined after 
General Black went into office. Now, as to this list, does the gentle- 
man know the politics of the appointees? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Of the appointments from those in office and those 
out of office, it happens that about one-half of the appointees of Gen- 
eral Black are Democrats and the other half Republicans. For this he 
has been denounced as guilty of undue partisanship and as having nul- 
lified the civil-service law. 

Mr. CANNON. That does not answer my question. [am 
of the new appointees—the appointees from those not in the service. 
I want to know the proportion of Democrats and Republicans in round 
numbers. 

Pe palling SPRINGER. 


ae 05 CANNON. How many were Democrats? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave given the exact numbers as I have gone 
along, and I can not now go back to recapitulate. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not understand that the gentleman has done 


so. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to come to the point which my friend tried 
to make yesterday, that General Black had nullified the law-— 

Mr. CANNON. No. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam going to show what the law is and what the 
rules of the Civil Service Commission are. 

Mr. REAGAN. The difficulty with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr, Cannon] is that half were Democrats and half were Republic- 
ans. He wanted all Republicans. 

Mr. CANNON. My 8 [Mr. SPRINGER] does not want to 
place me in a false position, nor to answer a man of straw. My state- 
ment was that as to the new appointees—the appointees from those not 
already in the service—the evidence of the Commissioner before the 
Senate committee, as stated in the newspaper press, was that out of 
seventy-five of these new appointees but four were Democrats, and as 
to the balance he did not know their politics. Now, I would be glad 
if my friend could corroborate or dispute that statement. I haye no 
knowledge of the matter except what I got from the newspaper press. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I presume that is true. I hope itistrue. It 
ought to have been true. 

Mr. CANNON, In order to put myself right I wish to say that if 
that was true it was, in my opinion, a violation of the spirit of the civil- 
service law; that is all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, my friend has modified his statement so 

much that it does not amount to anything. 

Mr. CANNON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. This is what I stated 
yesterday and what I state to-day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman said boldly and defiantly that Gen- 
eral Black had violated the law. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, I propose to show he did not violate the let- 
ter or the spirit of the law in doing what the gentleman says he did and 
what I presume he did. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman wants to answer a man of straw, 
he can do so; if he wants to answer what I said, let him answer it. 

Mr SPRINGER. I say that of those one hundred and fifty appoint- 
ments one-half were Democrats and one-half were Republicans; andas 
to those selected from the outside nearly all were Democrats,as the Com- 
missioner had the right to make them. Now, how did it happen that 
it was in his power to do this? I call the attention of my colleague to 
the rules of the Civil Service Commission in regard to these special ex- 
aminers. The case is covered by a special rule. 

Mr. CANNON. Iso stated yesterday. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I propose to read it. It is special rule No. 3, 
approved July 22, 1884, applying to these very officers—special exam- 
3 of the Pension Office: 


intments to the one hundred and fifty places in the Pension Office prov- 
to be filled by the act of July 7, 1884, except so far as they may be filled by 
peor ea must be separately apportioned by the appointing power in as near 
conformity to the second section of the act of January 16, 1583, as the need of 
Keene promptly and the residence and qualifications of the ‘applicants will 

perm 
Now what was the second section of the act of January 16, 1883, 
otherwise called the civil-service law, to which reference is here made? 
That second section provides among other things that appointments 
do the public service in the Departments at Washington should be ap- 


that he was required 


More of them were Democrats than Republicans, 
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rtioned among the several States and Territories and the District of 

lumbia upon the basis of population as ascertained in the last 
ceding census. Under the law, these apportionments as to other 
than special examiners are made by the Civil Service Commission, but 
under the rule which I have read the civil-service commissioners were 
required to send the whole list of eligibles to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and it was the duty of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Pensions to apportion these appointments in their own 
discretion among the several States and Territories according to popu- 
lation. They could not apportion them according to population if the 
rule which my friends on the other side have asse should apply 
that only four names for each vacancy to be filled should be sent in. 
It will thus be seen that in regard to these special examiners an entirely 
different rule applied from that relating to any other appointments in 
the public service. 

Now, I assert, and defy contradiction of the assertion, that General 
Black and the Secretary of the Interior, in administering the law in re- 
gard to these special examiners, complied with it in letter and in spirit; 
and their action in this t has had the sanction of the civil-serv- 
ice commissioners appointed by a Republican administration as well as 
those appointed by Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question upon this 

int? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not like to give away so much of my time, 
but as my colleague says the question is pertinent, I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The law, if I understand it correctly, does not pre- 
scribe the politics of a man who may apply for examination under the 
civil-service rules. Now, if the law in this respect was fairly adminis- 
tered, how did it happen that out of seventy-four new appointments sey- 
enty-odd appointees were Democrats, and there were no Independents, 
no Greenbackers, no Republicans at all? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It so happened he had one hundred and fifty ap- 
pointments to make, and he so arranged them that half were Demo- 
iey and half were Republicans; and he had the right to make them 

t way. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. The first seventy-two appointments made by 


ee Black of special examiners, every one of them was a Re- 
publican. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House understands these facts. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I wish the gentleman would deal fairly with 
the House in this matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have stated it exactly as it occurred. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Does the gentleman say those were men who 
were out of office? 

„ They were out of position and had to be reap- 
pointed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Maine is mistaken in sup- 
posing they were men who were not out of office. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Do you mean to say finybody General Black 
had the choice of appointing a Republican was appointed—that out of 
seventy-two men appointed by him every one of them was a Republi- 
can? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is exactly what I mean to say. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. That is exactly what I have said. 

Mr. REED, of Maine, That he did appoint seventy-two men—all 
Republicans ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I should want some affidavits of that. 

Mr. SPRINGER, It is entirely susceptible of proof. 

Mr. RANDALL. The law put them ont of office. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. They were men, then, who were in office? 

Mr. RANDALL. They had been in office, but their time under the 
law had expired. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The law reinstated them, and he simply re- 
appointed them; and that is all there is abont it. But that is a very 
different thing from the masquerading business we have had here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated it that way three or four times. If the 
gentleman from Maine had been in his seat he would have heard me. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I was in my seat but did not hear it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. These seventy-two examiners had been in office, 
but their terms had expired and the Commissioner reappointed them. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Could he have appointed other men to the 


positions? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; he could have appointed other men to these 
positions. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. He simply continued them in the same posi- 
tions. 


Mr. SPRINGER. He gave them new commissions. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. He could not do anything else. 

Mr. RANDALL. The fact is, as the gentleman from Illinois has 
stated it, that he did appoint these seventy-two men who were Repub- 
licans. And his example can be commended to the other side of the 
House if they shall ever come again into power. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House, I believe, now understands the matter 
as I first stated it. 


Mr. REED, of Maine. I think they understand it thoroughly. 


the House who have been 


Mr. SPRINGER. And I am not going to reiterate it. 
Mr. REED, of Maine. But they would not understand it if it had 


not been i thoroughly. 
Mr, SPRINGER. My printed remarks will show how I stated it, and 
how I explained it from the v 


ery first. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Under the law was Commissioner Black 
required to retain any of that force in office? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No law required him to retain any of that force 
in office, but on the contrary the law terminated their service. It be- 
came the duty of the Commissioner and the Secretary of the Interior to 
make new appointments; and in making those reappointments, as it 
has already been explained, out of one hundred and fifty special exam- 
iners he appointed one-half the number from the Republican party. And 
in doing this I commend his example to gentlemen on the other side of 

parading their non-partisanship before the 
country, so that if they should ever by some unfortunate turn of events 
come back into the control of the administration of the Government, 
they will treat members of the Democratic party as fairly as the Dem- 
ocfatic administration has treated members of the sp: I 
hope the example of Commissioner Black will commend i to their 
consideration and to their imitation. 

Mr. RANDALL. Gentlemen can see how much his conduct in that 
direction is appreciated by the Republican party. 

Mr. SP GER. Every one understands this who wants to appre- 
ciate it. 

But outside of these one hundred and fifty examiners appointed by 
Commissioner Black, one-half of whom were Republicans and the other 
half Democrats, I wish to call the attention of the House to other ap- 
pointments in the Pension Office. Four chiefs of division not under the 
civil-service law have been appointed by General Black who were Dem- 
ocrats, and eight have been retained who were Republicans, every one of 
them drawing $2,000a year, and not one of them protected at all by the 
civil-service law. He could have appointed a Democrat to every one 
of those offices if he had chosen todo so. The law did not stand in 
his way. 

A MEMBER. And he ought to have done it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. But he only appointed four Democrats out of the 


twelve ae 
Mr. HISCOCK. Could he have appointed Democrats to every one 
of those positions and found competent men to do the work? 


Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir; he could. 

Mr, REED, of Maine. Well, you are going to make him very un- 

pular with the Democratic party if you keep on with that speech. 
3 But the fact is, the public know that the speech does not 
amount to anything. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I desire to suggest to the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois that the only sin Mr. Black committed is that after these fellows 
were turned out ever to have issued a commission to one of them. 

Several MEMBERS. That is true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But to go on with this list. Two qualified sur- 
geons have been appointed, not under the civil-service law, both of 
whom are Democrats. Their salaries are $2,000 each. Five medical 
examiners have been appointed, at a salary of $1,800 a year. Two of 
these were appointed before the decision of Attorney-General Garland 
bringing these officials under the civil-service rules, and three afterward. 
The three appointees for this service were certified up by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission underthe law. These five medical examiners are Dem- 
ocrats, and thirteen remain in their old positions and are supposed to 
be Republicans. So that out of this number only five changes have 
been made, and the thirteen Republicans still remain in office. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox in the chair), The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
me a little longer. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I wish the House would give the gentleman 
five minutes more, and I want five minutes to expose this thing. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I want the House to give the five minutes 
then, because I want to see if it can be exposed. 

Mr. RANDALL, I will yield five minutes to the gentleman and 
will try to get it from some other source. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr, TOWNSHEND. Mr. Chairman, I certainly must take the floor. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I will have to take back the time that I 
have yielded. i 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I reserved my time and have yielded now for 
some time to other gentlemen. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will get through in five minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Illinois must settle its own controversies, but not 
at my expense. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had better 
give me five minutes and depend upon the other side to reimburse him, 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. I have not any more time to spare. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I will let my colleague proceed now without 
insisting upon my right to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will not occupy more than five minutes longer. 


I hope the gentleman from New York will yield to 
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Mr. REED, of Maine. Let us have some more of the same kind of 
Democratic actions, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will give the gentleman, if he will be still, a good 
deal of valuable information. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I have no doubt you will. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can assure him that we have so far ‘‘ tempered 
the winds to the shorn lambs’’ upon that side of the House. 

Now, all the other officers in the office of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions not appointed under the civil-service law, but selected by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions personally, such as messengers, watchmen, Ko., 
only about half the number have been changed, and the other half re- 
main just as they were under the Republican administration. 

These positions in the Pension Office are twenty messengers, twenty- 
five watchmen, twenty-five laborers, twenty messenger boys, and five 
charwomen. Seven of the old messengers remain. One who has left 
this service was promoted to a better position. Ten of the old watch- 
men remain, nine of the laborers, and nine of the messenger boys, and 
four charwomen. 

Gentlemen have assumed and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
McComas] said that it was the object of the Democratic party to make 
a clean sweep of these offices. No such intention has been shown since 
Mr. Cleveland took control of the administration. I want to call the 
attention of gentlemen to the wonderful forbearance-that the Demo- 
cratic party has shown in regard to the offices as far as the Republic- 
ans are concerned. Look at the Government Printing Office, still run 
b y Rounds, a Republican, while there are over one thousand em- 
ploy 

Mr. RANDALL, Over twenty-six hundred. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Twenty-six hundred, asthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania tells me; not one of them protected by the civil-service law. 

Mr. RANDALL. And the office expends $2,700,000 annually. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Yes, sir. I refer also to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, where the number of Republican employés is nearly a 
thousand, and which is presided over by a Republican, not one of the 
employés in the burean being protected by the civil-service laws. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me ask the gentleman if their protection is 
not—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. I decline to yield to the gentleman. The Archi- 
tectof the Treasury Department is a Republican and still holds his place; 
not one of his employés is protected by the civil-service law. look 


at the offices throughout the country generally that are still filled by Re- 
publicans. Theconsul-general and vice-consul at Paris are Republicans; 
many of the positions of governors of the Territories and the judges of 
the Territorial courts, officers of the Indian Bureau and of the land 
offices are still in the hands of the Republicans. Look into any branch 
of 3 service in every State and Territory and you will find 
hund of Republicans are still in office. 

The incumbents of the following officesof the Treasury Department 
have not been changed by this administration: 


Supervising Surgeon-Generalof Marine-Hospital Service. 
Su ing Inspector-General of Steam-Vessels, 
Chief of the Secret Service. 
Superintendent of Life-Saving Service. 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Deputy commissioner of customs, , 
Deputy second auditor, 
Deputy fourth auditor. 
Deputy fifth auditor. 
Deputy sixth auditor. 
Deputy commissioner of internal revenuo. 
Commissioner of Navigation. 
Five chiefs of division in Secretary's Office. 
ht assistant chiefs of division in Secre 's Office, « 
Three chiefs of division in First Auditor's Office, 
i nd Auditor's Office. 
of division in Third Auditor's Office. 
One chief of division in Fourth Auditor's Office. 
Two chiefs of division in Fifth Auditor's Office. 
Two chiefs of division in Sixth Auditor's Office. 
One chief of division in First Comptroller's Office. 
Two chiefs of division in Second Comptroller's Office, 
One chief of division in Comptroller of Currency’s Office, 
Four chiefs of division in Commissioner of Internal Revenue Office, 
Four chiefs of division in Treasurer's Office. 


None of these positions are protected by the civil-service law. 

There are also in the Treasury Department about one hundred and 
seventy-five messengers, assistant messe: laborers, firemen, watch- 
men, paper-counters, &c., at salaries ranging from $840 to $360 per an- 
num, and about six hundred employés paid per diem salaries in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, all of whom may be appointed without 
reference to the civil-service rules. 

Under the general leave to print which has been given I will insert 
lists of Presidential and Department offices in the Interior Department 
not covered by the civil-service law, and in which there have not as yet 
been any changes made by the present administration. 


List of departmental offices above the ‘‘ classified service” to which appointments have not yet been made (June 10, 1886) by the present administration. 
[A star (*) against a name indicates service in Union Army or Navy.] 


Office, Salary. Present incumbent, an Hea $ 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Chief clerk and superintendent of the building. . . .. . b 4 —.— 3 «| $2,750 | George M. Lockwood“... .. .. New Vork. . . . . . ... Feb. 9, 1877 
Disbursi: AE gE BERN Ht ara 2,000 | George W. Evans. . ...... District of Columbia. Apr. 16,1854 
Chief of Indian division. . . 2,000 | Robert V. Belt“. .. . . . . . . Maryland s. Apr. 15,1882 
Chief of ts and miscellaneous 2,000 | Edw. M. Dawso' Aug, 22, 1868 
Member rd of Paon appeals, 2,000 | George Ewing.. Mar. 28,1863 
Superintendent of documents. 2,000 | John G, Ames... Nov. 1,1873 
Chief of station division. 2,000 | Amos ig s Aug. 23, 1876 
Custodian of the Department, 1,600 | Charles W. Thompson: Aug. 81 

Cark to hae BOUT ENG rid tcetiedvosess 1,200 | Miss Marcia McKean..................| District of Columbia........ July 12,1884 
Anns OFFICE OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 2,800 | Frank L. Campbell = 3 

Law clerk ......« . scone cepnseceveed seseososssocosecgsecosococs sesesč das ences secvoconveneeees frank L. Campbell“. .. . . . une 27. 187 
Clerk = 2,000 | Samuel V. Proudſit . . . . . .. Iowa. Apr. 7, 1881 
2,000 Luther R. Smith“. July 3,1883 
2,000 | Edwin P. Hanna. . . . ... . . ...] Kansas. . .. . . . vue July 21,1875 
a TTT E E E A A A E T ES IA A 2,000 | John W. Le Barnes“ . . . .. ..... District of Columbia. . .. Nov. 1,1875 
2,000 | Francis D. Iobbs“. . . .... . . . .. New Hampshire. . . . Dec, 9, 1871 
2,000 | Edmund S. W. May 23,1877 
1,800 | Joseph B. Cox..... Nov. 28,1871 
1,800 | Samuel M. Yea Feb. 6, 1878 
2,000 | Charles A. Maxwell“. Dec. 23, 1874 
2,000 Charles H. Di Aug. 21,1884 
Chief of board of review. 2,000 | Jacob R. Van Mater. . . . Mar. 17,1866 
Chief of Eastern division 2,000 | Fred Mack“. ... .. «| May 15,1872 
Chief cf War and Navy division... 2,000 | William H. Webster“. June 8,1869 
Chief of mail division . 2,000 David L. Gitt. . .. .. June 8,1869 
renn . encase secese sevens 2,000 | Fred. C. Peck“. . .. . o. e er gosses Apr. 21, 1882 
2.000 purer DOTY AOs sak o Jan. 3, 1881 
2,500 | Frank MacArthur. .| July 14, 1877 
2,400 | Oscar C. Fox*........... .| May 21. 1870 
2,400 | William H. Blodgett. May 1,1871 
2,400 | Benjamin W. Pond July 17,1873 
2,400 | William Burke.. Dec. 1,1866 
2,400 | Thomas Antisel June 1,1866 
2,400 | Oscar Woodward. Feb. 1,1874 
2,400 | Frank T. Brown.. .| Nov. 15,1875 
2,400 | Henry P. Sanders“ July 6, 1869 
2,400 | John P. Chapman, „| June 1,1872 
2,400 | Jos, W. Jaynes...... May 21, 1881 
2,400 | Solon W. Stocking“. Sept. 3, 1869 
2.400 | Benjamin S. Hedrick“ Apr. 10, 1881 
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List of departmental offices above the . classified service“ to which appointments have not yet been made, &e.—Continued. 


Office. Salary. Present incumbent. Legal residence. 


Charles J. Kintner... 


. examiner, 


A. George Wilkinson. 
avert Seaton”, 


A Pennsy: Ivanin.. 


Perry . Pierce, New York... 


Feb. 6, 1877 


belege hege gege lege ge 


éler 
Chief of 3 division. 


Chief of issue of Gazette. John W. Babson. .. . 


g OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Ae EE R E thie 

Collector and compiler of statistics, 
Statistician 


William I, Gardiner 
J. Edwards Clarke ¢ 
Charles Warren 7 


— 


New Hampshire. 
.| New York.. 
Illinois. 


*. 


June „1880 
Oct. 12,1870 


— 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. 8 
Engineer.... 8 „ß ³ A T eoptgln eae oa etre 2 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Thomas Hussard......... 


8 88888888888888 888888888888 8 858 . 
ni 
g 
3 


James C, Pilling.. 
James Stevenson 


Chief Alabarin, 
Librarian. 


le dee popa a a j a pa o po pa po ta 


William F. 
eg H. [thompson 1. 8 
John H. Renshawe. 
Ader Thorn — 
Sumner an 


be be bo bs bo he SDD. 


BUREAU OF LABOR. 


Oren W. Weaver..... 


2 


— Ä 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Superintendent of Sg te eee Hospital for the Insane. . . 
Su m in charge of Freedmen's Hospital.... . e 
Assistant superintendents ecg Yellowstone National 3 


be! 


William W. Godding . . Massachusetts. . . . . .. Sept. 1,1877 
Charles P. Purvis... District of Columbia. Oct. 6, 1881 


annua Ay Raa New York... June 2,1888 
5 „ Kansas June 2,1883 
‘i New Mexico. 


sssi 


June 12,1883 


— sees 


f + The "temporary ” force of the Geological Survey in which the law specifies no offices is not here considered, 
List of Presidential offices under the Department of the Interior to which | List of Presidential offices under the Department of the Interior to which 


appoiniments have not yet been made by the present administration. - appointments, &c,—Continued. 
Original a Original a 

Name. Office. po n Name. Office. polntment: 
GOVERNORS OF TERRITORIES. Jeremiah D. 8 J Oct. 16,1875 
Edward F, Tay! June 18, 1878 
Gilbert A. Pierce. Dakota. ys „ Nar. 11,1884 

Watson O. mere — Cal. Jan. 8,1 
Fruncis E. Warren. Louis Du > May 28,1877 
Central City. Go! Aug. 9,1879 


Lake City Colo. 
Durango, 
Hemera Col 


SECRETARIES OF TERRITORIES, 


PENSION AGENTS, 


Thomas P. Cheney. „ Concord, N. om seo enry W. Lo: May 22,1883 _ 
Russell Errett. .... 8 Pittsburgh, Louis A. Barnes... July 1,1879 
Theodore L. Poole „| Syracuse, N. Patrick H, Winston Ra „| Feb. 26, 1885 
Sidney L. Wilson. . . . . . . ashington, B. 88 Jan. 22,1885 | Homer L. Pound. „ Hailey, Idaho....... .| Mar. 1, 1883 
Felix G. Clarke ` Feb. 10,1868 
SURVEYORS-GENERAL. John M. Heder Salina, Kans .| Mar. 30, 1880 
John Bissell......... ..| Kirwin, Kans .. -| Mar. 3, 1883 
Martin S. Chandler. . ...... Minnesota... Concordia, Kang. Mar. 3. 1883 
Christopher C. Powning... Nevada. Oberlin, Kans . Mar, 22. 1883 
James C. Tolman. . Oregon East July 18, 1876 
‘| Reed City, Mich... Dee, 15, 1883 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES, Marquette, Mich. Jan. 0, 1883 
«| Taylor’s Falls, Minn Oct. 7, 1881 
William C. Wells. . „ Boonville, Mo... | May 15. 1874 

‘| Ironton, Mo ... . June 22, 1883 

June 1,1876 
July 5.1884 
Aug 15.1878 
— Mar, 3,1883 
George A. McKen: Miles City, Mon . July 5.1881 


List of Presidential offices under the Department of the Interior to which 
appointments, &:c.—Continued. 


z, 8 . Original a 
3 Name. Office. pomninaenk: 


Edward S. Butler. 
Hugh J. Dobbs. 
Frederick 


“| Leadville, Colo. 
Lake City, Colo. 


1 
Edward L. Salisbury. 
Charles D. Peck. 
Willard S. Hickox.. 
Frederick J. Leo: 


James W. Ross. -| Glennwood Spri July 4,1884 
Thomas F, Singiser. .| Mitchell, Dak... Mar. 3, 1885 
Edward C. Gearey.. Fargo, Dak....... Mar. 1,1883 
William J. Anderson. a Feb, 19, 1880 
E. Hutchinson July 6,1882 
John F. Rollins... July 1,1879 
Arthur J. Shaw. 0. Jan. 3.1884 
John S. Waters. Hailey. Idaho. Mar. 1. 1883 
James F. Legate......... r d'Alene, Idaho. July 18,1884 
S. Cunningham. inn, Kans. Feb, 15, 1883 
William H. Pilkenton Aug. 9, 1880 
tchi Jan. 39,1874 
pira July 5,1852 
July 6,1882 
July 24,1878 
May 15, 1884 
—.— Feb. 25. 1881 
Aug. 20, 1881 
July 10, 1884 
Mar. 18. 1874 
Sanford Parker. . . .. Niobrara, Nebr......... Mar. 3, 

William Anyan... Apr. 23, 1877 

Charles F. Babcock. .| MeCook, Ne! “| Mar. 3.1 
John T. Carlin. -| Bozeman, Mo Apr. 27,1883 
William B. Lam! Neligh, Nebr.. Jan. 20,1880 
Henry D. Root. .| Lincoln, Nebr. July 7,1882 
John G. Pillsburg. Mar. 3,1883 
Caleb N. Thornbury. Feb. 3,1875 
ames R. Hayden July 5,1881 
James en. July 20, 1883 
Luther S. Howl Jan. 9,1885 
ames H. Jones. Menasha, Wis.......... Feb. 8, 1882 
Alvah A. Heald Saint Croix Falls, Wis.... .| Dec. 18,1884 
Everett B. Sanders. . . Wausau, WiS . . . . . .. Jan. 16,1883 


Charles E. 3 K Colorado River, Ariz. . ... .. Nov. 25, 1884 
Theodore F. Willsey.. Round Valley, June 19, 1884 
Corington G. Belknap. . Tule River, Cal. 2,1875 
C. F. Stollsheimer Southern Ute, Colo. Jan, 15,1885 
John W. e Devil's con Dak Oct. 14,1885 
Abram J, Gifford. Fort Bertho Apr. 16,1584 
James G. Wright bud, Dak...... July 6,1882 
James McLaughlin. Standing Rock, Dak „| June 27,1881 
John F. Kinney......... Yankton, Dak July 9,18% 
Charles E. Monteith.. Nez Peroés, Idaho. -| Mar, 29, 1882 
J. W. Patrick. Pottawatomieand G: Sept. 28, 1884 
Timothy J. Sheeh: White Earth, Minn.. Feb. 20,1885 
Peter Ronan...... «| Flathead, Mont....... Apr. 12,1877 
Wyman L. Lincoln. .| Fort Belknap, Mont. Apr. 11,1878 
William D, C. Gibson... Nevada, Ne July 5,1884 
William Peacock. .| New York, N. X Apr. 8, 1881 
F.M. Wadsworth. .| Siletz, Oregon Apr. 1883 
Edwin Eells. 8 Apr. 17, 1871 

i Aug. 9,1853 

MISCELLANEOUS. | 
i «| Mar, 21,1881 
Hiram J.! : Register of Will July 2 1881 
N 5 0 s, uly 
Ambrose B, Carleton. JU June 23, 1882 
George L. Godfrey... 1 auen 
Algernon S. Paddock. do. 
James R. Pett wW. EURES.” — 
Robert S. Gardner. Indian ins 
S. Calvert Ford. Inspector 
Seth W. Clark. Recorder 
William HI. Walker. sesse erss. | 
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Rufus L. B. Clarke. Examiner-in. 

Henry H. Bates....... atl VE 

Robert J. Fisher, wae? T 

Edward Clark... ‘| ‘Architect of Capitol... 


In the postal service equal forbearance has been shown.. The Third 
Assistant Postmaster- General still holds his place; Mr. Jameson, Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service, and numerous others have not 
been changed. The postal railway clerks, numbering several thou- 
sand, have not been changed except for causes other than political. 
These places are not embraced in the civil-service Jaw, and could all 
have been filled ere this by Democrats. In the State Department two 
Assistant Secretaries, the chief clerk, and many others are still retained. 
In the Army and Navy Departments but few changes have been made, 


sends his to Congress by the same secretary who Lite those 
of Hayes and Arthur. In short, his whole administration is character- 
ized by acts of forbearance toward his political opponents. 

In view of these facts I assert, and the history of this country will 
coucede the fact, that the administration of President Cleveland is the 
most non-partisan since that of George Washington. He has endeav- 
ored faithfully and honestly to execute the civil-service law, and has 
extended its spirit far beyond its letter. The Democratic party is in 
favor of the execution of this law in its letter and spirit, but it never 
was intended by the framers of that law, or by those who passed it, to 
put into the hands of asmall cabal the power to arrange the appointments 
of all the officials of this Government against the will and judgment 
of the President and the heads of the Departments. AN that was ever 
intended by the civil-service law was to provide an examination for 
those who were applicants for public service with a view to ascertain- 
ing their fitness for the positions to which they aspired, Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House are now endeavoring to pervert and dis- 
tort ro ual for the purpose of keeping Republicans in and Democrats 
out of office. 


Macht Platz fuer Alt Berks. 
SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 7, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1983) extending the limit 
of the appropriation for the erection of a public building at Reading, Pa. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is hardly worth while to take up much time in the 
discussion of this bill. It is not the first time that a bill for this pur- 
pose has been before Congress. As early as the Forty-second Congress 
a bill was passed by the House, but owing to the lateness of the session 
it was not considered in the Senate and consequently did not becomea 
law. In the Forty-seventh Congress a bill was reported favorably to 
the House, but no opportunity given to call it up. .In the Forty- 
eighth Congress a bill was reported providing for an appropriation of 
$80,000 and became alaw. Commissioners were appointed to select 
a site for the erection of the building, and they reported the amount 
of the appropriation to be utterly inadequate. Hence a bill was intro- 
duced in this Congress asking for an appropriation of $250,000. The 
committee to which the bill was appropriately referred, upon examina- 
tion, amended it by reducing the amount from $250,000 to $180,000, 
and that is the sum this bill appropriates, 
ean WARNER, of Ohio. Is that $180,000 in addition to the former 

„0002 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. No, sir; it is an addition of $100,000. After 
an investigation the Secretary of the Treasury thought $230,000 a suf- 
ficientsum. The committee, however, concluded that we must be con- 
tent with $180,000, and we are willing to make the effort. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps it is hardly necessary for me to tell this House 
where the great metropolis of Reading is, And yet as there are so 
many things to engross the time and minds of Congressmen such in- 
formation might be very necessary. Such also has been her astonish- 
ing wth that many of you who knew the Reading of old would 
pat aye the Reading of to-day. Reading is located on the east- 
ern bank of the Schuylkill, “the hidden river“ of the carly Dutch 
explorers, on a gently sloping area of wide extent. 

yond the river on the west, with a church-spire, a school-house, 
some bridge, or furnacestock, or factory, or mining operation thrown in, 
are the broad and fertile acres of the rich Lebanon Valley, dotted every- 
where with farm-houses and homes, and now, in this month of June, 
thickly covered with fragrant clover and timothy and the waving wheat 
andryealmost ready ſor the reaper. Here and there rise hills and hillocks 
decked with forest foliage, revealing a picture pleasing to the eye and 
grateful with shade to the toiling laborer and the feeding herds. Back 
of this noble city stands out in bold relief against the eastern sky Penn’s 
Mount, and along the winding river the Neversink Mountain, with its 
romantic Lover’s Leap. Behind them lies Alsace, marshaling on the 
bosom of its sloping hills under the ripening sun battalions of the purple 
vine and the hills of Oley rich with corn and oil. These verdure-cov- 
ered mountains command full views of the city below, and of miles and 
miles of the country beyond—a very garden of Paradise unrolling itself 
to the vision like some beautiful panorama. They are also interspersed 
with many pretty places of resort for entertainment and summer life, 
some hidden in the woods, some standing prominently forth, and are 
reached by means of good, broad roads ent in the mountains, or inclined 


and none, so far as I am advised, for political reasons. The President | railway. So well adapted for a city is its site, so charming its natural 
has not even changed the employés at the Executive Mansion. He | surroundings, so inexhaustible its facilities for comfortable and orna- 


whose names bear the ear-marks of Old Berks.” 
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mental suburban homes and places of recreation, and so genial its thrifty 
population, that should its material resources fail Reading would con- 
tinue to be a splendid and flourishing city. 

But her material resources will not fail. Year after year adds new 
enterprises; year after year the hum of her industriesswells louder and 
louder; year after year the thumps of her forge-hammers become more 
deafening; year after year the smoke ascending to the heavens from her 
furnaces and foundries, her factories, her mills, and her shops becomes 
denser in perpetual testimony to the solid, conservative, abiding prog- 
ress which the genius of improvement has breathed into her people. 
Year after year new railroads from all directions project their tracks 
into and out of her territory and waken the echoes with their locomo- 
tive-whistles. Year after year buildings and shops are erected and en- 
larged to meet growing wants. Her streets are extended, her borders 
enlarged, her reservoirs increased, her natural advantages improved by 
art, and her population augmented. Her population is now at the low- 
est 55,000 souls, and will at the past rate of increase double within the 
lifetime of the present generation. 

The revenues from the Federal offices have paid for the amount of 
the appropriation twenty times over and more. 

But there is another reason why this bill should commend itself to 
the support of the House irrespective of party or locality. 

We all love the ‘‘fathersof the earlier and better days of the Repub- 
lic.“ Often on this floor have I heard gentlemen grow eloquent over 
the virtues, the principles, and traditions of Jefferson and Jackson and 
the fathers and the “good old times.’ Well, sir, let me say that Read- 
ing is the capital of that magnificent domain known in the political 
history of the country as Old Berks. It was Samuel J. Tilden, the 
sage of Greystone and greatest of living statesmen, who, I am glad to 
know, still lives in the unimpaired possession of his faculties, while 
others who contended with him as rivals for the Presidential prize have 

away and are dust—he it was who paid the people I have the 
nor to represent that most magnificent compliment: 


From the days of Jefferson,since the foundation of parties, through all the 
rem secs of parties, you have remained firm and steadfast to your political 


Yes; and in the olden days elections were never considered settled 
till ‘Old Berks’’ was heard from. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 7 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I decline to beinterrogated. It isnot often 
that old Berks” gets the floor so entirely to herself with such a fol- 
lowing as she has to-day. [Laughter. ] 

People in those days, I say, never made up their minds how the elec- 
tion had gone until the returns came in from old Berks. In those 
days they had not the telephone or the telegraph. The stage-coach 
and the Conestoga wagon were almost the sole means of communication. 


In our State the earliest returns were usually first gathered at Harris- | of 
thered them up | ind 


burg, frequently brought there by the teamsters who 
along the route. It is related that on the occasion of one of Jackson’s 
campaigns the teamsters on their way through Harrisburg after the 
election day were asked, ‘‘ What are the returns from old Berks?” 
The answer came: Nine thousand majority for Jackson and they are 
voting yet.“ [Laughter.] Jackson was elected. Certainly the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson and Jackson and the admirers of the good old 
times are obligated to support this bill. 

There is another ground on which I ask the unanimous support of 
the House for this bill, a reason that will commend itself to enlight- 
ened men everywhere. Old Berks’’ has been eminently a missionary 
county, evangelizing in all sections of the country from the earliest 
times, 

Mr. VAN EATON. Are there any missionaries there now? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. Plenty of them left. We have sent them to 
the East and the West, the North and the South, in fine to all points 
of the compass in this country, and, I may add, the rest of the world. 
I look at the benevolent countenance of my friend [Mr. McCreary] 
before me, and I see it beaming his acknowledgment of the lasting debt 
Kentucky owes to Old Berks” for sending down into the dark and 
bloody ground“ her son, the noblest pioneer of all, Daniel Boone, to 
lay the foundations of the great Commonwealth that gave us statesmen 
like Clay and Crittenden and Breckinridge, himself and the Speaker 
of this House. I turn to Illinois. ‘‘ Old Berks” nurtured the ances- 
tors of Abraham Lincoln, whose memory since the grave has made mute 
the voice of party and buried the bitterness of war is cherished as that 
of an honest patriot. Those ancestors gave him to Kentucky; Ken- 
tucky gave him to Illinois; Illinois, to the country. 

I find in Texas, in the person of Judge REAGAN, who has acted a 
conspicuous part to the annals of the country, a gentleman in whose 
veins courses the blood of John Andrew Shulze, one of Pennsylvania's 
German governors, whose home was on the banks of the Tulpehocken. 
The stubborn honesty of the descendant does not belie the sire whose 
same quality adorned that high position. 

Let my friend [Mr. VAN Eaton] hunt up the records of his State. 
He will find illustrating the history of his State Yerger and others 
There is no telling 
how much of his {success as a statesman Mr. HOLMAN, of Indiana, 


owes to the hundreds of the sons of old Berks living in his district. 
Perhaps he learned from them his first lessons in economy. Go into 
Ohio, behold her beautiful, well-proportioned, commodious, neat barns 
and well-tilled fields; they are the -boards of my people. The 
valleys of Virginia bloom with their thrift and her history with their 
achievements. 

Thus might I go on a whole day and call up names and facts famil- 
iar in ev i district in the States and Territories of the 
Union, and I doubtif any one of the Representatives of the same, under 
cath, could fail to bear testimony to the benefits of the missionary 
work conferred upon them by the hosts of hardy pioneers and their de- 
scendants, who from the earliest times have gone forth from old Berks as 
it were from a mint of nations. Why, we have the lineal descendants 
of her children around us here on every hand as Representatives from 
the States. There is my colleague from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE]; I am 
sure he is proud of his Berks County lineage. And there is my col- 
league from Kansas [SAMUEL RITTER PETERS]; he bears in his middle 
name most honorable evidence of the same origin. 

To be sure, those gentlemen have forgotten to maintain the political 
faith of their fathers, but this only shows that our contributions to the 
country have been without regard to party. I might continue this in 
teresting discourse, but I fear that to do so I would be compelled to 
take in the greater part of the Congressional Directory and a large part 
of the history of the country. I hope, however; that I have given this 
House a sufficient statement of the merits of this bill and of the obli- 
gations it is under to the district I have the honor to represent tomake 
clear its duty to pass this bill. 


Extension of Indebtedness of Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 


HON. BARCLAY HENLEY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 5, 1886. 


‘The House haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 8318) to amend an act 
entitled An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and t egraph line from 
S 
3 — * uly 2, 1864, han also an — eee May T, 

entioned act; and to provide for a settle- 
out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction 

and to secure tothe United States the payment of all 
of the companies therein mentioned— 

Mr. HENLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not anticipate that this bill would be reached this 
morning, because Iwas advised yesterday that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee intended io contest the right of way to-day with the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads and I thought the former would prevail in that con- 
test. I had prepared some memoranda, which, not anticipating this dis- 
cussion, I have not at hand, from which it was my purpose to address 
this House. I shall not, therefore, be able to do so with that elabora- 
tion that might be desired. But certain observations have suggested 
themselves to my mind while listening to the speech of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OuTHWAITE], which L desire to submit to the House, 
and I shall consume as little time as possible in doing so. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I certainly have no wish to say anything that 
savors of the ad ca innoticing the propositions involved in this 
bill, because I recognize the fact that this is a business proposition and 
should be disposed of on business principles. 

In the first place my very great respect forthe chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads and the other gentlemen upon that commit- 
tee constrains me to regard this bill with a great deal more favor than 
I otherwise would. Still, sir, there are certain great facts in connection 
with the subject which forbid me to surrender my individual judgment 
or yield it to the views of the committee. 

I am profoundly impressed with the conviction that this measure 
should not pass, and that judgment is founded upon more reasons than 
I shall probably have time to express to-day. 

I know this alsoin respect to the bill, and that is a consideration on 
the other side, that if its provisions so jealously conserve and guard the 
interests of the Government, it does seem ing strange that these 
companies, the Union and the Central Pacific, are so friendly to it. So 
far as my knowledge goes they have rarely favored honest legislation 
where their interests were involved. I do not know whether that is a 
factor that should enter into our view of the matter or not; but from 
the outgivings of certain organs, certain newspapers in this country of 
notorious tendencies, and from information which has reached me re- 

ing the views of individuals who are to be seen in the corridors of 
this Capitol in connection with rai legislation, I confess I am not 
much prejudiced in favor of thé bill; such things do not advance it 
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greatly in my judgment as being a correct measure. In other words, 
Mr. Speaker, these corporations who are satisfied with the bill have a 
record of habitual defiance of law from the hour of their creation up to 
the present time, or at least up to the time that they were converted to 
the belief that this is a proper measure—from first to last their record 
and their career in this country has been one of flagrant and bold in- 
subordination to law; has been one of domination of legitimate author- 
ity; one of meretricious control.of Legislatures, unlawful interference 
with popular elections, constant evasion of their obligations, and a per- 
sistent intrusion even, in some instances, within the sacred precincts of 
the forum. And this, sir, has been carried so far as to now constitute 
a reproach to American civilization and a menace to constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman specify one instance in which the 
present administration of the road violates the law? 

Mr. HENLEY. I was going to say I would do so with a great deal 
of pleasure, but I will do it with a great deal of regret (because such a 
revelation is no pleasure to me) if gentlemen will give me their atten- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. What does the gentleman refer to? 
cific? - 

Mr. HENLEY. I refer to the Union Pacific, the president whereof 
is Charles Francis Adams, 

Mr. LONG. Now will the gentleman specify any instance in which 
Mr. Adams violates the law? 

Mr. HENLEY. Yes; but I can not doit unless the gentleman gives 
me an opportunity by silence. I must have time to do it in. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a single suggestion? 

Mr. HENLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I concede to the gentleman frankly I have not 
studied this bill as well as I might have done if I had sufficient time. 
We all have our particular committee work to do. I am in search of 
light. I have heard the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWATITE], and I would be glad if the gentleman from California, 
who has been condemning these roads for general improper action in 
the past, would state the substantial objections to this bill without ref- 
erence to the action of the railroads or anybody else in the past, but 
coming down to the merits of the bill itself, taking the situation as it 
now is. I wish to say thatmuch before the gentleman continues his 
remarks. 

Mr. HENLEY. I will give to the gentleman from Illinois before I 
finish what I conceive to be substantial objections, or sufficient objec- 
tions at all events to impel me to take the action I propose to take. 
Those objections can not be irrespective of the railroads, however, as 
the gentleman suggests. It is these corporations, their conduct past 
and present, that confront us at every turn of this inquiry, and which 
ean not with propriety be ignored in this discussion. 

Mr. CANNON. Without reference to the past history of the roads, 
but looking to the future. 


BAD HISTORY OF THE RAILROADS. 


Mr. HENLEY. Well, I am going to speak of the past, because, as I 


To the Union Pa- 


said, that is a very pertinent matter of discussion and consideration here. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have intimated, the fact that this measure is 
in a degree acceptable to those notorious transgressors of the law does 
not advance it much in my estimation, but superinduces, in my mind, 
a very grave suspicion that there is something wrong about it—some- 
thing, of course, that the Committee on Pacific Railroads are unadvised 
of; otherwise they would not support it. Some time ago I introduced 
into the House a resolution for the purpose of instituting an investiga- 
tion by Congress into the affairs of this company in its relations to the 
Government and into the truth of certain allegations and rumors that 
had been rife in the country, emanating from very respectable sources, 
in respect to the internal management, the administration of this com- 
pany as to its business connection with the Government. 

The committee did not report that resolution, but they reported one 
as a substitute for it. The substitute of the committee provided fora 
commission to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and which, 
unlike my resolution, must pass the Senate before it can become opera- 
tive; but the object of my resolution, which did not require Senatorial 
action, was to create a Congressional Committee who should be clothed 
with power to send for persons and papers, to employ railroad experts 
and accountants, and to find out among other things where every dollar 
of the income of these companies has gone, from the time of their or- 

nization up to the present hour. Here, for instance, is certain in- 

ebtedness alleged to be due from the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
to certain branch lines; now, I think it is an important thing, in con- 
nection with legislation upon this subject, that this House should know 
whether that indebtedness is genuine or not—in other words, whether 
it is the result of a contract by the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
with the Union Pacific Railroad Company, as the contract for the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific Railroad with the Contract and Finance 
Company was simply a contract by the directors of that company with 
the directors of the same company—in other words, a contract by men 
in one capacity with themselves in anather capacity, by meansof which 
the Government has been defrauded out of millions and millions of 


dollars. And how we can with proper intelligence legislate on this 
subject without this information I can not see. 


INVESTIGATION NECESSARY. 


I desired to know, and I think the people of this country also wanted 
to know, for example, how many persons in the city of Washington are 
in the employ of these Pacific railroad companies to-day, and what 
duties such employés perform, and how much they are paid. I see 
men around these corridors who have been pointed out to me as being 
employés of these corporations, and my resolution might elicit some 
information as to the character of duties or work these men are 
in, and how much, if any, of the incomes of these corporations is di- 
verted to illegitimate purposes. Mr. Charles Francis Adams himself 
has said—and I Jeave the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lona], who interrogated me a while ago, to say if that constitutes 
fair dealing with the Government—Mr. Charles Francis Adams himself 
has said, as I understand, that the free-pass list of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company costs the company $2,000 a day. Is that honesty 
on the part of the management of this company? And this is the 
smallest accusation I shall make against this co tion. 

Mr. LONG. What is the authority for the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. HENLEY. I have seen it stated repeatedly. 

Mr. LONG. Where? 

Mr. HENLEY. I do not know but that there are ponens upon 
this floor who have more and better information than I have. 

Mr. LONG. Where has the gentleman seen it stated repeatedly ? 

Mr. HENLEY. In newspapers and in periodicals. Itis a part of 
the current history of the country of which no man ought to plead ig- 
norance. - 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman name one newspaper or one peri- 
odical on the authority of which he makes the statement? 

Mr. HENLEY. Yes, sir; I will furnish the gentleman with an 
abundance of them. The New York World is one paper in which I 
have seen the statement, and I can give the gentleman a good many 
more; there will be no trouble about that. But does the gentleman 
deny its truth? 

Mr. LONG. I do deny its truth. 

Mr. HENLEY. On what authority? 

Mr. LONG. On the same authority on which the gentleman states 
it—that it is mere newspaper rumor. 

Mr. HENLEY. Will you name one paper that says it is not true? 


[Laughter. ] 

Mr. LONG. If the gentleman will allow me 

Mr. HENLEY. Iam allowing you, but you do not respond; name 
u paper. 


per. 

Mr. LONG. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, I will say to ths House 
that Mr. Adams courts the very fullest investigation. He knows per- 
fectly well who the vampires and manipulators are from whom come 
these rumors and roorbachs that are designed for the purpose of manip- 
ulating this stock in the stock market. His administration has been 
investigated by the national directors and by the Railroad Commis- 
sioner, and he (Mr. Adams) implores Congress to make a thorough, 
searching, final investigation. All the facts are known in regard to his 
administration; nothing is secret. Mr. Adams is a constituent of mine, 
and I want to say to the House that he asks, courts, challenges, urges 
the fullest investigation that can be made. 

Mr. HENLEY. I asked the gentleman from Massachusetts for the 
name of some newspaper which denied the statement, and the House 
hears the answer. 

Mr. LONG. I deny it on the authority of Mr. Adams. 5 

Mr. HENLEY. On the authority of Mr. Adams, the malefactor in 
the case if he is guilty—the gentleman denies it on that authority. In 
other words, Mr. Adams, like others indicted for crime, enters a plea 
of not guilty. I knew he would. I would if I were in his place. 
Guilty or innocent, his plea would be the same. 

Mr. Speaker, I was speaking of the function of the committee that 
was sought to be created by the resolution that I introduced, and I men- 
tioned these things as matters of rumor. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lone] wants me to indicate where the rumors originated 
and who should be held responsible for them. Sir, the purpose of the 
resolution—and this the gentleman seems to lose sight of—the purpose 
of the resolution was to ascertain whether these multitudinous rumors 
affecting the integrity of this company and its agents were true or not 
and finally set the matter at rest. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
rises here and tells the House that Mr. Charles Francis Adams courts 
the fullest investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, he has a strange way of inviting that investigation for 
a man who claims to be innocent. I ask if he ever came before the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads and asked that the committee sought to be 
created by my resolution shouid be created. I was before the commit- 
tee a number of times and never saw him. On the contrary, the under- 
standing has been, so far as the information reaches me, and from news- 
paper sources and otherwise, that they were not only opposed to that 
investigation, but were fighting with every agency they had at hand. 
And if Charles Francis Adams were a wronged and an injured man by 


these innuendoes, and direct accusations in some instances, if he were 
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an innocent man, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lone] 
claims him to be, what would he have done? A resolution was intro- 
duced by myself in Congress. It is as follows: 


Whereas the Union Pacific Railroad Seng et A was prohibited by the act amend- 
atory of theact incorporating said Union ic Company, approved July 2, 1864, 
— 2 issuing stock unless the same was fully paid for at its par value in money; 
an 


Whereas it is alleged that in flagrant violation of said law the said Union Pa- 
cific Company has issued six hundred and ten thousand shares of stock of the par 
value of $100 per share, equal to $61,000,000, and only twenty-one hundred and 
eighty shares of said was paid for in money, and only $218,000 in money 
has been received on account of sails of said stock, and certain illegal issues of 
income, or — and sinking-fund bonds have been made by said company, 

and, in utter defiance of the law and in fraud of the rights of the Government, 

said Union Pacific Company has paid out of its earnings more than $52,000,000 
in dividends and interest to the holders of said fraudulent stock and bonds, 
which was enough to have paid its entire indebtedness to the Government; and 

Whereas it is all that said — , in defiance of the law and in disre- 
gard of the rights of the Government, built and equip out of its earnings 
twenty-nine branch roads, and has caused to be issued to lf for said construc- 

tion and equipment bonds of said branch roads of small value, and stock of said 
peanon roads 5 the nominal value of $40,000,000, but which stock is wholly with- 
out value; an: 

Whereas it is all that $16,000,000 of the said bonds are now pledged by 
said company to various banks and moneyed syndicates for loan of money, 
while no provision whatever has been worse by said Union Pacific Compay for 
the payment of its first-mortgage bonds, which bonds amount to $34,000,000, and 
have a 5 over the debt due by said Union Pacific Company to the Gov- 
ernment; an E 

Whereas, by its own reports, the gross earnings of said Union Pacific Com- 

y have diainlehed $3,000,000 in one year, while its expenditures have greatly 

nereased, while at the same time the expense account of twenty-five of their 

twenty-nine branch roads has been greatly diminished and their earnings 
greatly increased; and 

Whereas it is 5 no thatsaid branch roads are a and fostered chiefl 
by the business of the main line of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, whic 
pays to said branch lines a bonus in constructive mileage of 1}, 13, and 2 cents 
per mile over and above the regular rate of transportation charged by said line, 
which rates of constructive 15 5 amounting to immense sums of money, are 
paid out of the earnings of said Union Pacific Company to their branch roads in 
order to decrease the exhibit of net earnings, and thus decrease the 25 percent- 

which, under the Thurman is due to the Treasury of the United States, 
which is a violation and evasion of the Thurman act and in fraud of the rights 

of the rnment; and . 

Whereas it is but just and proper that the railroad built by Government aid 
should be compelled to be just to the Government, and every abuse in their ad- 
ministration should be corrected, and the just dues of the Government against 
them be ascertained and collected, and the rightand interest of the Government 
in and to the said branch roads should be correctly ascertained and enforced : 
Now, therefore, 

Be tt resolved, That the Speaker of the House is hereby directed to appoint, 
from the House a select committee of five, which is hereby instructed, with the 
least possible delay, to institute a rigid and thorough investigation of the books, 
accounts, system of bookkeeping, and business methods of the Union Pacific 
Railroad 8 into the manner and methods pursued which resulted in 
the consolidation of the Kansas Pacific and the Denver Pacific Railroads with 
said Union Pacifie system, and what was paid for said consolidation, and to 
whom paid, and by what authority two hundred and forty thousand shares of 
the stock of said Union Pacific 9 issued at the time of and soon after 
said consolidation, and to whom said stock was issued and what was paid there- 
for; how much stock in all has beet issued by said Union Pacific Company, and 
how much actual cash money has been paid on account of the issue of said stock; 
into the manner in which the branch roads of said Union Pacific Company were 
constructed, who constructed them, and what was paid on account of their con- 
struction, who now owns said branch roads and what rights the United States 
Government has therein; also, the rates of constructive mileage id by said 
Union Pacific Company to said branches, how much has been paid out on suid 
account, to whom, and by whom paid, and what proportion thereof is due the 
Government of the United States; also, to report a plan by which the said com- 
pany may be compelled to provide forthe payment of their first-mortgage bonds, 
and whethersaid company has not violated and is not now violating its charter 
and the acts amendatory thereof, and whether it would be for the interest of the 
Government that said company should be placed under Government control, 
with receivers appointed therefor; and also into any and all matters ing 
the interest of the Government in said railroads; and for this purpose said com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, visit such points or places as may be most conven- 
ient for the purpose of this investigation, and shall have power to send for 
persons and papers, administer oaths, employ such expert accountants and ste- 
nographers as ir be deemed necessary, and make a full and final report to 
Congress on or before the first Monday of December, 1886, of all matters em- 
braced in this preamble and resolution, or of any abuse of administration on the 
part of said Union Pacific Railroad Company not mentioned herein that they 
may deem proper; and the expenses of said investigation shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House. 


There, Mr. Speaker, were a series of allegations which, if true, then 
Charles Francis Adams and his co-conspirators in these matters should 
be wearing the striped garb of convicts in some place of penal incarcer- 
ation instead being free men to-day. We have here these solemn accu- 
sations which, if they had been made in respect to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lona], or in respect to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN] who sits in front of me, or any other man of honor, he 
would have rushed to the presence of that Pacific Railroad committee 
and said, Gentlemen, here are allegations made in the form of a reso- 
lution introduced into the House of Representatives of the American 
Congress affecting the integrity of my company and myself as a man, 
and I demand these matters shall be investigated.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
Mr. HENLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. HAYDEN. For one moment only. 

Mr. HENLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to say in answer 

Mr. HENLEY. Wait a moment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Only for a moment. 

Mr. HENLEY. For what purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. For the purpose of asking a question. 


Mr. HENLEY. I have asked these gentlemen if the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company appeared before that committee for the purpose of 
joining with the person who offered this resolution coming from this 
House in demanding that investigation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; if the gentleman will allow me. 

Mr. HENLEY. I ask if that is true; and I will yield for an answer 
to that question. 

Mr. LONG. I will answer. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will answer. 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts is not on that 


committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am on the committee, and I should like to an- 
swer it. 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, answer it. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Adams demands an investigation. 
Mr, HENLEY. Why did he not go before the committee and do it? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Adams, after getting the resolution which was 
introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY], used the 
following language: 

So far as investigation is concerned, your directors invite it, although they 
think it safe to say there is no corporation in the world the affairs of which dur- 
ing the Jast sixteen years have been subject to such incessant, searching and 
wearisome in n as the affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
The Government has always had five representatives on the board of directors 
of the com y, who have the same access to its books and the same informa- 
tion as to the conduct of its affairs as the directorschosen by the stockholders, 


Mr. HENLEY. That is enough. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the answer of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. HENLEY. I decline to yield further, because from the gentle- 
man himself it appears they did not appear before the committee and 
invite investigation, as honorable men ought to have done. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Permit me to interrupt the gentleman, to say 
that Mr. Adams did appear before the committee, and it isno violation 
of the secrets of the committee to say that he did say he would submit 
to any investigation or to any examination this House in its wisdom 
might suggest. 

Mr. LONG. And other gentlemen concur in that statement. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. One word more, if the gentleman will-yield 
to me. 

Mr. HENLEY. Yes, sir, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Adams did not say that he favored an in- 
vestigation by a commission of experts, nor did he say that he favored 
one by a committee composed of members of this House, but, as I un- 
derstood it, he left it entirely to the discretion and wisdom of the House 
and Congress to make such investigation as it mightdeem wise in either 
form. : 
Mr. HENLEY. That he must do, as a matter of course. He knew 
he must do that. Butthe gentleman from Massachusetts insisted that 
Charles Francis Adams demanded himself, as an injured man, an inves- 
tigation; and it does not appear that he did. It seems he did appear 
and did make a statement himself, but that he demanded an investi- 
gation or insisted upon it is unknown to me. ; e 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not want to be put in the wrong by any- 
thing that I have said. I did not intend, nor do I undertake, to use 
the exact language of Mr. Adams. I knew by his manner, and made 
the statement on that basis, without undertaking to give his language, 
that he invited an investigation on the part of Congress into his road. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. And the committee have reported a resolution 
looking to that investigation ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, sir; the committee in its wisdom, or its 
unwisdom, whichever the gentleman chooses, thought it better to have 
an examination by a commission of experts. They deem it preferable 
to an examination conducted by members of Congress; and therefore 
have instructed a resolution to be prepared and presented providing for 
a commission of experts to make this very examination contemplated 
by the resolution offered by my friend from California. The Commit- 
tee on the Pacific Railroads have instructed me by a unanimous vote 
to call up that resolution immediately after action shall have been taken 
upon this present bill. 

Mr. DUNN. It is the next resolution reported from the committee. 

Mr. HENLEY. Asa matter of course the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows that can not be done except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Why not? We have the entire day. 

Mr. HANBACK. We have to-day and Tuesday next. 

Mr. HENLEY. Why has it not been called up before? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. We could not, of course, have taken up both 
of these together. 

Mr. HENLEY. But would it not have been better and more in the 
order of regular proceeding to have considered the other matter first, to 
get the information before you act, or initiate a method of getting it? 
I commend that to the gentleman as a proper system of legislation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Do you suppose we could have passed that res- 
olution to-day, and got the information we needed in time to pass this 
bill? 

Mr. HENLEY. No, sir; I do not mean that, but you could have 
passed a resolution thereby formulating a plan by which to obtain the 
information. ‘ 
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Mr, RICHARDSON. Wehoped to get both of these measures through 
to-day. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. The committee have probably been as ac- 
tive in this measure as the gentleman from California himself. 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, I submit to my friend from Texas that I have 
not been lacking in zeal, and as to who has shown the most activity I 
leave to others to judge. 

It now seems that Mr. Adams sought e ee by telling the 
committee that it was idle and useless, but that he would submit toit. 
A wonderful concession to the power of the Government! He sought 
investigation by arguing that it would come to nothing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The committee is just as anxious to discover 
wrong-doing as the gentleman from California himself. 

Mr. HENLEY. I do not doubt that, nor do I doubt that Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams was before the committee and induced some of 
its members—at all events those who have spoken here to-day—to be- 
lieve that he was anxious eno for an investigation. But when I 
have the facts confron which I intend to submit to this House, 
I have no doubt that he did secretly fight an investigation and was 
anxious to avoid one. That is the position I take. 

Mr. LONG. I challenge you to put him to the proof. 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts exhibits a great 
deal of solicitude in respect to the matter now. I did not see this 
zealous friend who espouses the cause of investigation so warmly now 
with me in the presence of this railroad committee, saying: My friend 
is aspersed and maligned, and I demand for him an investigation. I 
heard nothing of that kind. 

And it is the idlest pretense. If Mr. Adams or his company had 
not desired to shun this inquiry he could have had one without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will you allow me to ask where this resolution 
came from? 

Mr. HENLEY. I can not yield now to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would like to know that. 

Mr. HENLEY. Now, I decline to i further. If I have time 
before I get through 223 and I hope the gentleman will re- 
mind me so I will not forget it. 

x Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman need not fear that I will let him 
orget it. 

Mr. HENLEY. I hope you will remind me. Now, sir, here isa 
brief condensation of some of the history of this company in its busi- 
ness relations to the Government. First, from 1876 to 1884, the Union 
Pacific Railway Company has paid to the stockholders in dividends over 
$27,000,000 in defiance of law. I declare here, and this was so adju- 
dicated, that the payment of $27,000,000 was an act of plunder, and 
was done in defiance of law; and that instead of pa; these divi- 
dends among the Fee e of the company it should have been 
appropriated toward th of the indebtedness of the company 
to these various 2 as well as to the Federal Government, and 

i ly so as the stock upon which these dividends were paid was 
illegally issued, no money having been paid thereon, as required by 
acts of Congress. 

Mr. HEWITT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENLEY. No, sir; I am very apprehensive about the gentle- 
man from New York. He is too talented. ter.] 

Mr. HEWITT. I am sorry the gentleman is frightened; I did not 
know I had made such an impression upon him. It is the first time 
he has confessed his apprehension. 

Mr. HENLEY. Itis the first opportunity I have had to confess it; 
and 15 first time I have the chance I do it without reservation. [Laugh- | n 
ter. 

During this same period, these 2 from 1876 to 1884, they paid on 
account of its indebtedness to the Government only $8,587,000, not 
one-half of the accumulated indebtedness during that period, which 
had increased at the rate of $800,000 a year or thereabouts. It has 
sold bonds belonging to the Government on the second mortgage, and 
from the proceeds redeemed at the rate of 12 per cent. some nine mill- 
ions of their mortgage bonds not due until 1889. 

I will not consume, Mr. Speaker, because there are other gentlemen 
who want to address the House, any further time in the enumeration 
of these violations of law on the part of the company, but will ask 
leave, as intimated heretofore, to print certain statistical matters in 
relation thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HENLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, Lintend to be very candid with 
the House. I dothink—and the idea was intimated by the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] in a question which he addressed 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OuTHWAITE] a short time ago—Ido 
think for myself it is time for the heroic remedy to be applied to this 
case. Gentlemen shrink in wild affright from the idea of a government 
proprietorship of a railroad. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, there may be 
a very Pandora’s box of evil and tribulation i in that, but I do not Tso: 
lieve in it. I know that governments in other parts of the world are 
proprietors of railroads, and with very great benefit to the people. I 
am advised the State of Georgia owns a railroad which is so managed 


that the income from it aloes : pays the expense of running the State 
ere or a large part 

Mr. CRISP. Tf the gentleman pe permits me, I beg to state to him that 
his information is very much at fault. 

Mr. HENLEY. Iam not talking of the reconstruction period, when 
Bullock was down there. 

Mr. CRISP. The State of Georgia owns a railroad, and leases it out 
for $300,000, which is devoted partly to the support of education. It 
was found very many years ago when th vernment of ee un- 
dertook to run that road itself it was indeelt a Pandora’s 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, it leases it for 200000 Per er k that is not 
bad. That is one way of dealing with it, If I owed my friend from 
Texas [Mr. THROCKMORTON] a sum of money and I was carrying on a 
business by means of property on which he had a lien, and if I were 
squandering the assets and had violated the law, and had shown a dis- 
position to be profligate and improvident, the gentleman would as a 
matter of course proceed by the interposition of a court of equity and 
the instrumentality of a receiver, and take charge of my property in 
order that it sighs not be wasted or stolen, but be subjected to the pay- 
ment of honest debts, 

That is what any sane man governed by ordinary business considera- 
tions would do. And why not pursue some such course in this in- 
stance? : : 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD POSSESS OR CONTROL THESE ROADS. 

Why not place this property beyond the reach of those who in the 
past have plundered the Government? 

People see, or fancy they see, or assert at all events, that there is some 
mysterious sorcery, some mighty magic about railroad property and its 
relations to the Government which should take it out of the ordinary 
rules that obtain in matters of indebtedness between private individ- 
uals. Why is this? Now, I solemnly declare, and I do it with entire 
confidence, that from the aitecedent history of these corporations I do 
not believe that any law is going to restrain them, I do not believe any 
law is going to be of any effi or of any avail to bring into the coffers 
of the Government that portion of the revenues of that company which 
is contemplated by this bill. And I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the only 
means by which this Government can protect itself to any extent is to 
take possession of this property through the medium of a receiver and 
acourtof equity. This opinion I express with great deference to the 
judgment of those differing from me, and with some hesitancy; but at 
all events of this Iam well convinced, namely, that it would beinfinitely 
better to pursue this latter course than to pass a measure like this of 
doubtful expediency on its face, and which, while its friends claim that 
it conserves and protects the interests of the Government, yet it has the 
support of these corporations, which support has in the past never been 
yielded to an honest measure. This alone, in my estimation, aside from 
inherent objections, places the measure under the ban of suspicion. 

Sir, no one can estimate the power of the myriad instrumentalities 
that these corporations set in motion to circumvent lawful authority. 
Laws, ordinances, and constitutions have been but as cobwebs in the 
pathway of their imperial will. Public officers have been affrighted 
from their duty by them if honest, and, if not, purchased. 

They have trampled on the law in the past, and it seems to be im- 
possible to formulate or place on the statute-book any legal restraint 
to their rapacity and cunning. For that reason, I think the best thing 
the Government could do would be to go to work the same as a private 
individual would dealing with a private individual, take up this prop- 
erty, what there is of it; foreclose, resort to such a remedy as a court 
of equity might provide; take possession of this property, lease it, if 

necessary; assume the custodianship of the wreck and the fragments 
that are left, and see if something can not be realized. 

Mr. MILLS. Will my friend from California give me some informa- 
tion? I desire to have information about this. What is the value of 
all the property—land, road-bed, franchises, everything that is subject 
to the first and second mortgages? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. HENLEY. Iam not prepared to state now with sufficient de- 
gree of accuracy to enlighten the gentleman, having, as stated, left my 
dataat home. I will print the information. 

Mr. MILLS. This is a business transaction and it seems to me we 
ought to have ion of all those facts. 

Mr. CRISP. I willstate to the gentleman from Texas that the Gov- 
ernment has no lien on the land 

Mr. MILLS. What is the value of the lands unsold? 

Mr. CRISP. That should not be estimated in counting the present 
security of the Government, because the Government has no lien on 
that. 

Mr. MILLS. Could not the Government take control of it by the 
right it has to amend the act? 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, no. It could amend the act in certain particu- 
lars, but it could not fix alien where it did not exist. A lien is a 
matter of contract. 

Mr. MILLS. ‘The charter is a matter of contract, too, unless the 
Government has reserved the right to amend it. 

Mr. HENLEY. Which it has done. 

Mr. CRISP. That has all been construed by the Supreme Court; and 
I submit to the gentleman from Texas there cavid be fonnd no decision 
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of any court which would say one of the contracting parties, though it 
be the Government, could change the time of payment or character of 
a lien without the consent of the other party. 

Mr. HENLEY. Of course it could not impair the obligation of a 
contract nor create a new one without the consent of parties. But itis 
also worthy of consideration whether the Government could not insti- 
tute proceedings whereby s foreclosure of this lien could be had, and if 
the vig anid is not sufficient to satisfy the first-mortgage lien and that 

e Government also, then probably this land grant might be pro- 
8 against as well as other assets of the companies not covered by 
any lien 

. CRISP. Of course the gentleman understands that any proceed- 
ing of that sort would necessarily be deſerred until 1898; we, in the 
mean time, paying out to these companies every year $1,600,000 more, 
without getting any interest back; because by contract they are enti- 
tled to that. 

Mr. HENLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I haye said what I intended to 
say, and all that I intended to say at present. Ido not think this 
measure ought to pass. I do not think so because I doubt its efficacy 
to accomplish any useful purpose. It may be that I have miscalcu- 
lated in this matter; but when I see the chapter in the history of this 
country that these two corporations have contributed, their intermed- 
dling in politics, their interposition in legislation, their interference in 
every place they should not be, and their ability, their seeming omnip- 
otence anywhere and everywhere, I have such misgivings as to the 
binding force, authority, and effect of any law whatever that we may 
place upon the statute-book to conserve the interests of the Govern- 
ment, that, so far as I am concerned, I shall be constrained to record 
my vote against this measure. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, was recognized. 

Mr. HAYDEN. With the permission of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. WEAVER] I should like before he proceeds to call the attention 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY] to the question which 
I put to him a while ago in reference to a certain resolution which he 
introduced into the House. 

Mr. HENLEY. You want that question answered now? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to have it answered. 

Mr, HENLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has asked me who it 
was that drew a certain resolution which I introduced into the House. 
I asked him to not let me forget that matter and he has complied with 
my request. What difference does it make who drew that resolution 
if the allegations contained in it are true? 

Resi HAYDEN. None; only Iam anxious to know where it came 
m. 

Mr. HENLEY. Then if it makes no difference that admits the irrel- 
evance of the inquiry. Suppose it was concocted in the penitentiary; 
suppose the individual who drew it was of the vilest character and in- 
spired by the most infamous motives, yet if the allegations were true 
_ Mr. HAYDEN, Ifit was concocted in the penitentiary I have noth- 
ing to say. ([Laughter. ] 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, possibly it was. For all I know or care it 
may have been. I do not know anything about it, nor care anything 
about it. I do not know who drew it; but I went before the commit- 
tee and assumed the responsibility of saying upon my honor as a Rep- 
resentative that I believed the statements contained in the resolution 
to be true, and I say so here now. It makes no difference who drew 
the resolution, and, with infinite respect to my friend from Massachu- 
setts, I will say to him that there could not be a more idle inquiry than 
one as to who drew the resolution or as to the motive by which it was 
sap The pertinent thing for him to do was simply to investigate 
its truth. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I thought the gentleman was going to answer my 
question. 
Mr. HENLEY. Isay I do not know who drew the resolution. It 


was placed in my hands, and on reading it over and seeing the facts 
that were cited in support of the statements made, I could not see how, 
as an honest man, I could decline to introduce the resolution, and I did 
introduce it, and have assumed and do assume all responsibility be- 
. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman state at whose request he intro- 
duced it? 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman is on this floor who placed the res- 
olution in my hands, and if he wishes me to disclose his name, so far 
as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to do it. At the same time 
I say that that is an utterly immaterial question in respect to this mat- 
ter. I assumed the paternity and authorship of that resolution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say that I 
know who gave him the resolution. 

Mr. HENLEY. Who was it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was a distinguished professional thropist 
from New York. Colonel—I shall remember his name in a moment. 

Mr. HENLEY. Colonel James? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Ves; Colonel James. 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, the gentleman does not know quite so much 
abont the matter as I really hoped he did. [Laughter. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Colonel James so testified. 

Mr. HENLEY. Colonel James did not so testify. There was one 
set of resolutions that were introduced in the House and another set 
which I presented to the committee without introduction; those latter 
resolutions were given me by Colonel James, of New York. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And Colonel James says he would not tell where 
he got them. 

Mr. HENLEY. I do not know anything about that, and I do not 
care anything about it. It may have been in the interest of stock oper- 
ations for aught I know or care. All I sought was to ascertain whether 
these companies had been transgressing the law and squandering the 
assets of thas GONNE and it did not matter to me who had pre- 
pared the resolutions or what the animus was. What I wanted to know 
was whether the allegations were true or not. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HAYDEN] seems to think that his inquiry is perti- 
nent upon the theory that if the man who prepared the resolution was 
disreputable there should be no inquiry into the truth of the allega- 
tions. I presume that even if the gentleman knew they were true, 
still he thinks no investigation should be made and no step taken be- 
cause the resolution was prepared by somebody of bad repute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. On the contrary, the Committee on Pacific Railroads 
reported to the House the resolution, which will follow this bill. That 
shows that they acted upon the matter. 

Mr. HENLEY. Very well then; what is all this talk about? It is 
an idle waste of time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I only wanted to know where the resolution came 
from. - 

Mr. HENLEY. And I state that Colonel James gave me the resolu- 
tion which I presented to the committee, but not the resolution which 
I introduced into the House. I submitted both to the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads, and urged them to act upon one or the other. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HENLEY subsequently submitted the following: 


ADAMS'S FLAGRANT OFFENSES. 


On the 24th of February, 1886, Mr. Adams appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads and made a speech in defense of his company, 
which, contrasted with his prior utterances on the same subject, consti- 
tutes one of the most marvelous pieces of special pleading that ever to 
my knowledge emanated from any source having the slightest preten- 
sion to consistency or truthfulness. His manifest purpose in address- 
ing the committee was, apprehending an investigation, first, to convince 
the members thereof that any investigation into the affairs of the com- 
pany would be supererogatory and a mere repetition of what had al- 
ready been done, and, second, to exercise his persuasive powers upon the 
proposition that some such measure as the pending one ought to become 
alaw. Let all honest men read and then judge as to the integrity of 
purpose of this president of a great corporation. In that address he 
alleges in various ways and with sounding declamation that his com- 
pany had been ever observant of the law, and says: 

I claim for myself a certain degree of responsibility, and, with full apprecia- 
tion of what I am saying, I challenge any one to point out in the whole record 
one single case of evasion by the Union-Pacific of its obligations or failure to 
perform its part of the contract with the Government of the United States. 

+ + Jt has acted with scrupulous good faith to the Government, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, mark my words, With a fall appreciation of what 
Iam saying I declare and am ready to prove the following open, bold, 
and flagrant violations of the law: 

First. I charge, and challenge denial, that Charles Francis Adamsand 
his codirectors on the Union Pacific Board have criminally violated the 
law in issuing without the consent of Congress $5,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. collateral trust bonds in April, 1883. 

Second. I charge, and challenge denial, that the said Adams and said 
directors have violated the law in paying the dividends of 1883 and 
1884 in the teeth of the existence of a gross floating debt of $13,000,000. 

Third. I charge, and I 8 denial, that said Adams and direct- 
ors have criminally violated the law in placing without the consent of 
Congress the indorsement of the Union Pacific Company on about $15, - 
000,000 of bonds of the Oregon Short Line Company, entailing thereby 
an annual loss of some $600,000 to the Union Pacific Company. 

Fourth. I charge that the said Adams and said directors have delib- 
erately diverted the assets belonging to the Government lien by using 
them in anticipating, at a premium of 12 per cent., the third-mortgage 
bonds not due till 1889, while the debt due the Government is annually 
increasing at the rate of $800,000. 

In the name of justice, Mr. Speaker, and common decency, in the 
name of American civilization, I ask why is it that no criminal pro- 
ceedings have ever been instituted against these men? Sir, why this 
solicitude by this corporation to pass this measure? The solution of 
that question may be found in the fact that the Union Pacific still has 
$9,000,000 in its land-grant fund and about $13,000,000 in value of 
lands left, and they proposed, at the last annual meeting of directorsin 
Boston, to anticipate therewith the payment of some twelve millions of 
fourth-mortgage bonds, selling at 20 per cent. premium and not due till 
1894. These bonds are presumed to be largely held by themselves and 
friends, and have paid regularly 8 per cent. since 1874. 
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ADAMS'S GROSS INCONSISTENCY. 
The following is also from Mr. Adams’s statement to the committee: 


Success brought competitors into existence. When the Union Pacific was 
built, it was eved that it would remain almost in perpetuity the only road 
acrossthe continent. That was seventeen years Four lines now divide the 
transcontinental traffic. If the Union Pacific to rely on that traffic alone 
it would be a bankrupt concern. It is not bankrupt simply an auxil- 

railroad system been built up, and to-day the 1,600 miles of original 
main line are the trunk from which spring out more than 3,000 miles of branches. 
Those 3,000 miles of branches, due to the foresight and energy of the mu 
men who preceded me in the management of the Union Pacific, have developed 
the country along the original subsidized lines, and it is these branches and not 
the subsidized lines which are now to carry the Union Pacific through. | 
* 


I have already referred to that auxiliary railroad system which is now the staff 
and stay of the Union Pacific. 


If Mr. Adams had stated that the Union Pacific road was the staff 
and stay of the auxiliary he would have been nearer the truth. 
‘These roads are all subsidized by the Union Pacific upon the basis of a 
constructive mileage; and every one of them would be in the hands of 
a receiver to-day but for the subsidy paid them by the Union Pacific, 
notwithstanding the foresight and energy of the ‘‘much-abused’’ men 
who preceded Mr. Adams in the management, as will more fully appear 
hereafter. 

Mr. Adams, willfully or otherwise, misrepresents the value of these 
branch lines. The table annexed hereinafter, and compiled from the 
Union Pacificreports, shows that these operated roads, aggregating nearly 
2,700 miles, earned in 1885 $1,266,947 less than theirinterest. And if 
thereto the annual interest on the collateral trust bonds, created for the 
benefit of these branch lines, be added, the deficiency is increased to 
81,724,757. And all this in spite of the fact that the average passenger 
rate per mile on the branch lines is 4} cents against 2} cents on the main 
line. Every discrimination made in their favor, but they can not earn 
their interest. Let the friends of Mr. Adams reconcile the figures of 
the Union Pacific report with his statements if they can. One or the 
other willfully, deliberately misrepresents. 

An investigation by should be made into the manner of 
building thousands of miles of unprofitable railroad. Why, with acon- 
tinual deficiency of income from this source, does there exist an un- 
ceasing desire to build more? Who, since 1878, have planned and built 
these roads and profited by them? Have they been the directors per- 
sonally or as a construction company who have contracted with them- 
selves as Union Pacific directors, to their profit and the Government’s 
loss? : 

Sidney Dillon, a railroad builder, the representative of Jay Gould, 
ex-president of the Union Pacific, is still the president of etght proprie- 
tary lines. How many more sinecures are there, and who hold them? 

While upon this subject it will be well to show what Mr. Adams said 
about some of the men whom he now says are much- abused.“ Sev- 
eral years ago he made the relations between the Credit Mobilier to 
the Union Pacific the subject of careful investigation, and gave the fol- 
lowing account of them: 


The Union Pacifie was built by an organization known as the Credit Mobilier, 
which received for so doing all the unissued stock, the proceeds of the bonds 
sold, the Government bonds, and the earnings of the road; in fact all its avail- 
able assets.. Its profits were to have been cnormous, and they made 
the fortunes of many, and perhaps of most, of those connected with it. Who then 

constituted the Credit Mobilier? It was but another name for the Pacific Rail- 
roadring. The members of it were in Congress; they were trustees for the bond- 
holders; they were directors; sey were stockholders; they were contractors; 

in Washington they voted the subsidies, in New York they received them. Upon 

the plains they expended them, and in the Credit Mobilier they divided them. 

Ever-shifting they were ubiquitous; now engineering a bill, now a 
bridge. They received money intoone d as a corporation, they paid it into 
the otherasacontractor. As stockholders, they owned the road; as mort ci 
they hada lien upon it; as directors, they contracted for its construction; and 

as members of the Credit Mobilier, they built it, What is the community to pay 
for it? The line from Chicago to New York represents now but $60,000 to the 

mile, as the result of many years of inflation, while the line between Omaha and 
San cisco ns life with the cost of $115,000 per mile. It would be safe to 
cost considerably less than one-half this sum the difference 
in the price paid for every vicious element of railroad construction and manage- 
ment, costly construction entailing future taxation on trade, tens of millions of 
fictitions capital, a road built on the sale of its bonds and with the aid of sub- 
sidies, every element of real outlay recklessly exaggerated, and the whole of it 
some future day to make itselffelt asa burden on the trade which it is to create. 

According to the Wilson committee, its frauds and evasions of the provisions 
of its charter; its issue of vast amounts of stock without the paymentof any 
money thereon; its dividends by means of the Credit Mobilier of money raised 
from ine sale of. subsidy and first-mo bonds and of the bonds themselves; 
its bribery of a Government director to certify to the completion of a section of 
the road in advance of its completion; it bribery of Congress in order to secure 
the passage of the act of 1864; its tortuous methods for the pu of concealin: 
its frauds, and by which a great many were effectually concealed, fully justified: 
in the opinion of the committee, the abrogation of the charter of the company. 
Asa of these frauds, and supplementing them, were Mr. Ames's briberies of 
members of Congress to stand by him provided these frauds should be inquired 
into or the company be interfered with, and for which a committee of the House 
of Representatives, of which he was a member, unanimously recommended his 
expulsion from it. History does not furnish a similar example of bad faith, 
avarice, and turpitude. The windup of all was that the charter of the company 
was not repealed, although the Wilson committee asserted unanimously that 
there were adequate grounds therefor, from the frauds committed by the com- 

ny. 

15 UNDER GOULD'S CONTROL, 

From the time of his election as director there has been but one power in 
Union Pacific whenever it was for his interest to exert that power, and from that 
time all the leading officers of the company were the facile instruments of his 
will. Should any restlessness show itself on the part of any of the old directors 


ch-abused - 


it was enough for Gould to hint at the possibility of a new parallel line. Pos- 
sessed of supreme power, it was his policy, in view of ulterior objects, to use it 
leniently and with deference to the wishes and feelings of others, his power 
being no less supreme from being usually held in reserve. At the same time he 
flattered them by taking most of the leading directors of the Union Pacificinto 
the direction of some twenty companies which he controlled, including the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, and gratified their apiy by occasional: 
throwing to them a portion of his spoils, Gould entered the Union Paeifie wit 
a majority of its in his name orsubjectto his control. His purpose was to 
get two or three times the price at w he purchased it. This could only be 
effected by compelling the company to declare dividends, and he forced it to do 
so, beginning early in 1875, the rate for that year being 6 per cent. 

The foregoing blistering denunciation by Mr. Adams was said in the 
exercise of an independent, untrammeled judgment, giving to the pub- 
lie full and authentic information upon a subject of absorbing interest 
upon which he had bestowed much labor and time. The spoliations, 
villainies, and scandals of this company had becomeso vastand audacious 
that their repute had extended beyond the confines of our own country 
and was coextensive with the limits of Christendom. Friends of free 
government looked with apprehension if not with dismay upon the sit- 
uation. Corruption, under the malign inspiration of Oakes Ames and 
his co-conspirators, had penetrated’ to almost every d ent of the 
Government. Now I have given a quotation of what Mr. Adams then 
said concerning these matters. And what does he now say? 

Wonderful metamorphosis! He steps forward and attempts to un- 
lock the stocks wherein his own judgment and that of mankind had 
pilloried in everlasting shame Ames and his fellows, and becomes not 
only the apologist but the eulogistof them. A few years ago, speakin 
of Ames, he says, History does not furnish a similar example of bad 
faith, avarice, and turpitude.” Time passes by; no new light is shed 
upon the matter. On the contrary, everything then stated has since 
been ‘graven in the adamant of history.” 

But changes have taken place. Mr. Adams now comes before a Con- 
gressional committee in the capacity of president of and stockholder in 
the Union Pacific; and lo! the result! Talk about the transmuta- 
tions of history, and the prodigies of the tooth of time and razure of 
oblivion!” 

In a few short years, from being an example of bad faith and turpi- 
tude,” without precedent in history, Ames becomes and is described by 
Mr. Adams as being a man of ‘‘ wonderful energy, who ‘‘ did his work 
in away natural to him;’’ as being one in whom the good largely pre- 
dominated;’’ and much more to the same effect. 

In another part of his address, the malodorous Credit Mobilier, for 
which a short time ago no epithet was too fierce or ifr ns, eng now. 
becomes a theme of fragrant reminiscence that comes over senses 

Like the sweet sound 


That breathes u a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour! 


He says, To the average mind unfamiliar with the subject it repre- 
sents something vague, terrible, scandalous, It has become a mere 
cant name. In point of fact, it was a mere ordinary piece of financial 
machinery through which the work of building a railroad was done.“ 

And this is the man who only a few years since lashed himself into 
a virtuous fury over the iniquities of this same Credit Mobilier, and by 
pen and tongue make this continent ring with his merciless, unsparing 
denunciation. 

He says, ‘‘The good largely predominates in Oakes Ames.” The 
casuist and the moral philosopher will strike an insoluble problem in 
the attempt to say what predominates in Charles Francis Adams. He 
apparently expects his latest utterances to consign to oblivion all prior 
statements. He suggests an aspect of tergiversation and smug respect- 
ability for which neither history nor fiction can furnish a prototype or 

rallel 


pa F 
Again, in the same address, he says: 


The bond matures. At its maturity we owe the Government over $50,000,000. 
That we can pay the Government $50,000,000 down on the day the bond matures is 
out of the question. We wish to renew apart of it. Inthe renewal we are Ree 
pared to give the Government as security everything we own in the world. 0 
are prepared to give it not only the original security but the additional security 
of that entire auxiliary system which we have built up. In return, we ask the 
Government to treat us, not as a usurer, but as a partner. 


In the first place it has been shown already and will be hereafter 
that the new securities proposed to be given are worthless, and that 
the securities of the branch roads are owned by the officers of the Pa- 
cific railroads as individuals. Undoubtedly if the extension bill is 
passed prompt payments will be made under it for a time, but only 
until the branch lines can be made self-sustaining. 


MALADMINISTRATION. 


Another thing I call the attention of the House to—illustrating the 
rare business capacity with which the management has been conducted: 
This company, not content with prior ventures in constructing hun- 
dreds of miles of railroad, propose, it seems, to build 600 miles more; 
or, to put it more correctly, some one selected by it will build and the 
Union Pacific will then take the road, as has been done heretofore. To 
show the probable outcome of this scheme I beg to submit an analysis 
of the branch lines and their operations during the year 1884, which I 
take from their own report. I commend to the country the prayerful 
study of the following table. 


Table showing earnings of branch lines of Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Jor the year 1885. 


urplus | Deficiency 
Miles. over in- to meet 
te interest. 
Colorado Central Railroad Snares Gr rane EREA 2 586 
Denver and Boulder Valley Rai Company.. 27 |. 19, 100 
Denver South Park Railroad Company. . 320 $21,000 
3 32 15, 200 
8 19,740 
6 3, 
Greeley and Salt Lake.. 54 
Junction City... 88 
Kansas Central . 168 


$13,015 


2z 
—— 
on — 


Salt Lake and Western. 
Solomon Railroad ..... 
Utah and Northern... 


4,224 


8888 


17,239 | 1, 266, 947 
The foregoing table shows that in 1885 two railroads of 57 miles 
earned $17,000 more than interest while seventeen railroads of 2,579 
miles earned $1,267,000 less than their interest, or a net loss of the 
latter amount to the Union Pacific in operating its branch lines. 

This is a sad revelation of business incapacity or knavery. Now, if 
this company were honest in its professions, and in good faith intended 
to respond to its obligations, why does it not turn over as collateral to 
the Government the $9,000,000 of the land-grant fund and the pro- 
ceeds of its future sales of land, which may amount to about $13,000,- 
000 more? That would give evidence to a skeptical public of a quick- 
ened conscience on the part of these officials and would sound like 
business. 

These are the much-vaunted securities fully enumerated in the Pacific 
Railroad Committee’s report, pages 9 and 10, and which cost the Union 
Pacific forty-five millions, and yet do not earn their interest by one and 
a quarter millions. To what extent do these afford additional security, 
more especially when all the good bonds of the above even that earn 
anything are hypothecated, and those that could be turned over to the 
Government are valueless. 

To my mind there seems ample ground for a grave apprehension that 
this extension is only sought to give this corporation still further oppor- 
tunity of continuing its former tortuous practices of defrauding the 
country, and when the Government shall finally come into ion 
of the road, as I believe under the bill it ultimately will, it will have 
been stripped of its assets and we will only have a second lien on a road- 
bed and rails from Omaha to Ogden, upon which there will be a first 
mortgage of nearly forty millions. One other thing occurs to me. As 
an instance of the way the directors of the Union Pacific meet the legit- 
imate claims of the Government may be mentioned a claim for mail 
transportation, just decided by the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1884 the Government claimed of the company $2,000,000 for mail 
transportation. It characteristically met this plain demand of justice 
by a counter-claim of the same amount. This counter-claim was base- 
less as decided by the Supreme Court and was only set up to delay for 
a time at least the payment. These facts came to the knowledge of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and a report by that committee was 
prepared to President Arthur, stating that the company was evading 
the discharge of its obligations under the Thurman act. This report 
Was only kept from publication by the payment into the United States 
Treasury of about $728,000 by the Union Pacific, and the promise to 

d further dividends. 

Mr. MILLS, of Texas, has asked me for the value of the road-bed, 

franchises, lands unsold, &c. I will reply: 


/// ̃ͤ ˙lhL 22. ved sosoo S sS STAA miles... 1,832 
Its average net earnings are about. . . . . $9, 000, 000 
Its full interest charges about...... 6, 000, 000 
Bonds preceding Government lien, 40, 000, 000 
Interest on same, about . . . 2, 500, 000 
Surplus earnings over interest on first mortgage . 3. 500, 000 
It owes the Government. . . . .. . . . . . 33,539,512 
Annual interest on same.. 2, 012, 370 
Unpaid interest due the 

set by Thurman act. . 15, 167,214 
Good securities in land fund, S. 500, 000 
Value of unsold lands, about. 12, 000, 000 


Here we have a debtor that earns annually $3,500,000, after paying 
from its net earnings the interest on its first-mo bonds, out of 
which it should pay the annual interest due the Government of $2,012,- 
370. Instead of doing this, it has carefully paid the interests on all 
subsequent bonds, and allowed the Government interest to drift until 
balance due for back interest now amounts to $15,167,214, leaving a 
total due the Government of nearly $49,000,000. 

Thus, while the annual payments recommended by this Pacific Rail- 
road Committee only amounts to $1,840,000, the interest on the face of 
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the debt is $2,012,370, while the interest on $49,000,000 is $2,940,000. 
Moreover, by some new system of arithmetic, this $1,840,000, which 
does not meet the annual interest alone, is, in the course of seventy 
years, to pay off both principal and interest. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been openly asserted by one of the friends of this 
bill that the lands of the Union Pacific were not by this bill subject to 
the Government lien. 

As a condition the Government has after the first mortgage a claim 
to all assets, including lands, and I am not sure that the Government 
mortgage does not even precede the land bonds as a lien on the lands, 
yet I know it does precede the sinking-fund bonds, which really have 
no claim on the lands. 5 

The company has already redeemed the bulk of the outstanding land- 
grant bonds from the proceeds of the sales of lands, redeemed them ata 
large premium before maturity, and the directors at their last annual 
meeting in Boston resolved to use some $9,000,000, now in hands of the 
land-fund trustees, to anticipate the sinking-fund bonds not due till 
1894. These bonds have paid 8 per cent. and sell at 20 per cent. pre- 
mium, and in reality have no standing as a mortgage lien, being an ex- 
tension of the income bonds. 

Is it right that bonds behind the Government lien should be paid in 
advance out of assets covered by the second mortgage? Will the com- 
mittee answer that? Will they tell us why the lands and land funds 
have been expressly omitted from the additional securities enumerated 
by this bill as to be turned over to the Government? 

What securities does the Union Pacific own that it can turn over to 
the Government? Why has not one of the committee specified them? 
I will answer for them. They can not do it. The Union Pacific owns 
no securities that are valuable that are not already hypothecated. The 
committee has been deceived and misled. I defy them to name any 
such securities. The hired attorney of the Union Pacific road, when he 
testified that the road held thirty-odd million dollars of stock and bonds, 
knew that all the good bonds, some $12,000,000, were hypothecated to 
secure the collateral-trust bonds. 

Of what value is the $6,058,000 worth of Oregon Short Line Railroad 
stock, that cost the Union Pacific $605, when that road falls short of 
earning its interest annually by $500,000, and in February, 1885, 
earned $6 less than operating expenses? Or of what value is the 
$4,816,400 worth of Utah and Northern stock, that does not earn its 
interest, and cost only $675,000? 

Gentlemen of the committee, give us a list of these additional securi- 
ties! 

The Union Pacific road seeks an extension for more opportunity to 
plunder. That road proper is not yet bankrupt; but the branch lines 
are. They are the suckers that draw from the earnings of the main 
line, in spite of and freight discrimination in their favor. 
The statement of their earnings shows that for 1885 some 2,700 miles 
of branch lines earn one million and one-quarter less than their inter- 
est—more than the Government subsidy for that period. Bear in mind 
also that this deficit in interest has been paid by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company promptly to the bondholders of these branch-line 
bonds; but the Government subsidy has not yet been paid, although six 
months overdue, This is a specimen of the manner in which this road 
meets its obligations to the Government. I assert again that not the 
exactions of the Government but the unprofitableness of the branch lines 
has reduced the Union Pacific to its present condition. The Union 
Pacific Railroad proper is rich. Its net earnings in 1880 were $11,730,- 
536; in 1881, $11,625,038; in 1882, $10,356,966; in 1883, $10,594,658; in 
1884, $8,941,909, and in 1885, $8,404,676. Its average interest charges 
per year, including all taxes, are about $6,000,000, leaving an average 
of $3,000,000 per year to meet Government requirements and for stock- 
holders. It has, besides this profitable business, $9,000,000 in the land 
fund and $13,000,000 in lands; and instead of specifically turning these 
good securities to the Government this most upright and respectable man- 
agement proposes to keep them to continue the policy of redeeming at 
fabulous premiums bonds not due till 1894, presumably held by their 
own friends. A fine piece of financiering; anticipating debts at prem- 
iums of 20 per cent. not due for ten years, and this while they are bor- 
rowing at this very moment in the open markets nearly five millions 
on their notes, and owe their employés $2,828,000, making preferred 
creditors of the third and fourth mortgage bondholders, and allowing 
the Government and their railroad employés to wait. 

Oh, most honorable and upright management! By outrageous and 
unlawful dividends, by corruptly building and indorsing unprofitable 
railroads, by creating a monopoly that by its outrageous rates defeated 
the object of the original grant, it has exhausted the patience of the 
nation. As a creditor, the Government should dictate the terms of an 
entension, and now while the property is solvent should secure itself, 
not by running the road, but by simply insisting that the anticipation 
of bonds not due till 1894 should cease; that the moneys, &c., now 
held in the land fund and the proceeds of all future land sales should 
be turned in to the Government as part payment on account. This 
would secure $22,000,000, or 40 per cent. of the debt, beyond peradvent- 
ure. . 

Make void the guarantees of the Oregon Short-Line bonds, and, in 
fact, let the branch lines be run by their bondholders and not make good 
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with the proceeds of $22,000,000 from lands, &c., will settle in full 
with the Government, and leave to the stockholders annually 2 per 
cent., and after payment of the debt leave them a road that can earn 
its 5 to 7 per cent. honestly and fairly. I prophesy if the present 
extension bill is passed that the Governmeni will get its semi-annual 
payments for a few years until all the valuable assets are disposed of, 
till the road is carried further teward N by the operation of 
these railroad cliques, who saddle it with unprofitable branches. Then, 
when itis stripped and made bankrupt, the Government with a claim 
of fifty millions will hold a second lien on road-bed and rails alone from 
Omaha to Ogden preceded by a first of $40,000,000. 

The poltcy of C. F. Adams, jr., and his predecessors, since 1878, in 
building these unprofitable branches have ruined the stockholders, and 
were they wise, they would dismiss him and his fellows and investigate 
as to who have profited by these constructions, and how colossal fortunes 
have been amassed by nearly all the railroad and directors. 
I speak advisedly when I say that Mr. Adams deceives both the stock- 
holders and the Government. His professed respectability only makes 
his false statements more criminal. As I understand the facts and the 
law, he and his fellow-directors have been guilty of its criminal viola- 
tion, and my earnest efforts shall be directed to the end that its fullest 
punishment, both fine and imprisonment, be inflicted upon them. The 
Jaw is no respecter of persons, and its majesty should be vindicated 
against its violator, even if a respectable railroad president, as readily 
as against an humble railroad employé. The shameless immunity from 
the penalties of their offenses thus far that these men have enjoyed sug- 


gests the poet’s words: 
pos Piate sin with gold, 


And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks, 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 


I havealready stated that the free-list of the Union Pacific amounted 
to $2,000 a day. The personal representative of C. F, Adams, jr., from 
Massachusetts has seen fit to question and deny that statement. My 
authority is Mr. Adams himself given before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee in the Forty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. Adams is not a good authority. He claims the branch lines are 
the principal support of the main line, while the official reports show 
that seventeen out of nineteen branch roads do not earn their interest, 
some not even operating expenses, and taken all together fall over one 
and one-quarter millions in earning their interest charges. Mr. Adams, 
in a letter of December 8, 1885, to the present Government directors, 
claims he does not advocate any plan of extension; yet he is found in 
Washington advocating this measure. He denounces the Thurman act; 
yet it has produced the Government $10,000,000 since 1878. He says 
the railroad since its enactment has had no policy; yet the road has 
built 3,000 miles of branch roads and paid outsome twenty millions in 
dividends to stockholders—evidences of a pretty vigorous policy to en- 
ea the latter by dividends and its directors by railroad construction 
Jo : 

Mr. Adams speaks of the promptness with which the Union Pacific 
has met its engagements to the Government, and we find it requires 
two years of litigation to obtain a settlement of nearly $2,000,000 due 
for mail transportation for 1880 to 1884, and not yet paid. Part due 
six years ago and not yet paid, with the Thurman actin force! The 
subsidy due January 1, 1886, $1,200,000, not yet paid, and the Thur- 
man act in force! No wonder the advocates of the Union Pacific are 
anxious to rush the extension bill through, for section 13 repeals the 
Thurman act and leaves a wronged Government without redress. 

The friends of Mr. Adams must expect that his constant misrepre- 
sentations must affect our opinion of his veracity. They must also 
expect that his constant anxiety to build additional branch lines, thus 
adding increasing drains on the revenues of the main line, must also 
lead us.to doubt his ability or his integrity. 

Let the friends of Mr. Adams examine his statements in the light of 
the official returns of the road. Let them not emulate the blind con- 
fidence of the Marine Bank directors in the respectability of their pres- 
ident, who only awoke to find the bank ruined, their president in 
prison, and themselves barely escaping the latter fate for criminal neg- 
ligence. i 

Sho are guilty of violating the statute of 1873 and who are partici- 
pating in the construction of branch railroad lines, which eat the sub- 
stance of the main line? 

This is the same corporation that in 1878 had its notorious president, 
Jay Gould, occupy a conspicuous seat in the Senate to witness, as he 
had expected, the defeat of the Thurman bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now conclude. It is pertinent for me to drop 
one word of admonition to this House, and particularly to my Demo- 
cratic friends. A contest is now impending in this country, the po 
sible result of which can not be contemplated without a shudder of ap- 
prehension by every patriot in the land. That conflict is between con- 
stitutional government upheld by the people on the one side and the 
malign power of monopoly on the other. Long we have had premoni- 
tions of it—but to-day the signs of the times dissipate doubt—it is now 
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their deficiencies at expense of the Union Pacific; draw up an ex- 
tension bill with these provisions, with annual payments to the Gov- 
ernment of about $1,800,000, and in twenty-five years these payments, 


— 


with us, and ever watchful constituencies have their eyes upon us. In 
my judgment the passage of this bill will be received as another evi- 
dence of the invincibility of corporate power in these Halls, and this I 
say without in the smallest degree impugning the honesty of purpose 
of those supporting it. I think the most interesting and instructive 
chapter of our political history is that relating to the contest of the 
dauntless Jackson in 1836 with the powers of monopoly. It is some- 
thing I love to dwell upon. It was then that Jackson aroused the peo- 
ple to their danger in a message that rang like the pealing notes of a 
clarion from end to end of the continent. > 

In terms that penetrated like arrow from bow, that clove their way 
through sham defense and sophistry and every intervening objection to 
the very heart of the people, he told them that their dearest rights and 
liberties were menaced by the great monopolistic power of the day— 
the United States Bank. The bank had a capital of $35,000,000 and 
controlled an indebtedness of $70,000,000. 

If thirty-five millions affrighted with their power the heroic soul of 
the intrepid Jackson what shall we say of the danger from the hundreds 
of millions of capital represented by the Pacific Railroads and their tens 
of thousands of employés and agents? 

Mr. Speaker, this bill ought not to pass. 


j 


Civil Service Rules, 


SPEECH 
or ` 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BROWN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 12, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 8974) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
and for other purposes, 5 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill is replete with surprises. Noth- 
ing in it is to me a greater surprise than the proviso to the appropriation 
for the Civil Service Commission. To those only moderately enthusias- 
tic over civil-service reform there is something startling in it; but to 
such an one as George William Cartis—assuming that he believes his 
own utterances—there must be in it a revelation. It is the most dis- 
ingenuous indirection yet appearing among the assaults of the Democ- 
racy upon the civil-service law. ‘Though the provision Jacks the cour- 
age of a repealing clause it proclaims a purpose to nullify the law. It 
reads as follows: N 

Provided, That this pe piace shall be available only when the rules of the 
Civil Service Commi n are so framed as that the names of all applicants for 
official appointment from any one State, found duly qualified on examination 
and without regard to age, shall be sent to the bead of a Department or other 
officer charged with making an appointment. 

From this large number of course it will not be difficult to select 
Democrats enough to fill all vacancies and a non-partisan civil service 
will remain only in the imagination of the Mugwump. 

By the provisions of section 1753 of the Revised Statutes, ‘‘the 
President is authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations for the 
admission of persons into the civil service of the United States,” &c. 
There is no authority given anywhere in the law that charges the 
civil-service commissioners with the duty of making rules. They are 
made and framed and changed by the President, and by the President 
only. By the second section of the act of January 13, 1883, which 
defines the duties of the commissioners, it is provided that they are 
to aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable rules,” 
but nowhere are they charged with the power to make such rules, or 
even assist in making them unless requested so to do by the President. 
The duty and the power, therefore, of making the civil-service rules 
are lodged in the President. And yet, sir, this provision, in violation 
of the rules of the House, and in keeping with the manifest purposes 
of its majority to nullify the civil-service rules, declares that unless 
the commissioners ‘‘change the rules’’ they must starve. This, sir, 
is not even honorable coercion. If the proviso had been attached asa 
condition-precedent to the payment of the President’s salary the coer- 
cion would have had the virtue of directness. When, however, it is 
aimed at the commissioners, it adds to the offense of coercion that of 
deception. It is made manifest by this plan that the Democracy has 
not the courage to attack the President of the United States, but 
musters the valor to charge upon his civil-service commissioners. 

Only one gentleman on the other side has had the boldness to name 
the person intended to be snubbed by this proviso.. I need not say that 
that gentleman is my colleague, and I need not tell which of my col- 
leagues. He is well known to the House and the country, and was 
aptly described by my friend from Ohio | Mr. GROSVENOR] “as the leader 


of one of the antagonistic branches of the majority branch of the House 
[laughter], and the gentleman upon whom we on this side of the House 
rely to prevent the other side of the House from committing any mis- 
chief in the country.“ [Laughter.] This gentleman, so well de- 
scribed, comes boldly into this discussion and in vigorous English says: 
Isay that the power of legislation rests here; thatthe one man to whom I 
have referred has undertaken to legislate and to ag ym Congress of that power 
which should be lodged only here. I speak with deliberation, and I want the 
Executive of this Government to hear whatI have to say on this subject. [Ap- 
plause.] * * © Iaflirm that the re tatives of the people have been de- 
ceived and cheated, bave been deprived of rights which * * * they ought 
tomare defended in behalf of the people who sent them here as their represent- 
atives. 


My colleague [Mr. RANDALL] did not, it will be seen, charge the 
President with being a usurper, but such he is if he has invaded legis- 
lative functions. For my part I hesitate not to say the President has 
not overreached his duty in this regard. To do less than he has done 
would be to neglect the constitutional requirements of his office. He 
has the power under the law to change these rules just as it is inti- 
mated they should be changed in this proviso. Because he has not seen 
fit so to change them it is here proposed to strip him of his discretion. 


I have no doubt my colleague thinks the President has undertaken to do 


what he expected he would not do when he stumped the country in 
his behalf. It is, no doubt, disappointing to him, for he was estimat- 
ing results from the ordinary Democratic standpoint. It was doubtless 
in his expectation that the President did not mean what he said, and 
that, true to the general expectation of the hungry Democracy, he would 
manipulate the civil-service law in such a way as to be no let to any 
Democratic expectant of an appointment. It is now apparent that the 
President means to keep faith with the people. Hence the irrepressi- 
ble conflict between the Executive, the Higginses, and the House of 
Representatives. 

It is my opinion that in this fight the House and Higgins will come 
out ahead; not probably through the operation of the proviso under 
consideration, because it is not likely to keep its place in the appro- 
priation bill, but by pushing their friends into places without even a 
change of civil-service rules. If under the rules as at present con- 
structed it is possible to procure out of seventy-five appointments sev- 
enty-two of the political friends of the head of a Department, I think 
by the end of another year he will be able to stretch the rules enough 
to get through the other three. Slowly but surely the power to hold 
in check the oncoming tide is giving way, and the President must 
either“ fall in with the procession’’ or go into history as a President 
without a party. i 
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HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WISCONSIN,. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 2, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and cxportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have waited till the close of this discussion hop- 
ing that gentlemen whose eminent abilities ahd long service give them 
the p tive to instruct us on constitutional questions would pre- 
sent to this body fully their views and the authorities upon those ques- 
tions, to the end that we should be aided in our work here and that 
the same should become a part ot the record of this legislation. 

It has been from the first maintained by the enemies and apparently 
conceded by the friends of this measure that it must masquerade through 
the House as a bill to raise revenue, and that no other constitutional 
defense can be found for it. 

I have noticed that those who favor a tax so high as to practically 
prohibit the manufacture of oleomargarine, as well as those who favor 
one so low as to barely recompense the Government for itssupervision, 
although in either case no revenue could possibly be collected, have, 
when pressed by the sharp questioning of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. anion], been driven to take refuge behind the lines of the bill. 
When asked if either a prohibitory tax or one just paying the collect- 
ing would yield revenue, of course answer is made that it would not. 
When asked if we need an increase in revenue at thistime, answer is 
made that we do not. When asked whether it is a proper use of con- 
stitutional power to levy a tax when revenue is not needed, answer is 
made that it is not. Then, driven to extremes, it is said that ‘‘ this ap- 
pears to be a revenue bill, that it will go out as a revenue bill, that it 
will have to be interpreted as a revenue tax, and that the motives of 
members can not be questioned.“ 
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While this may answer the forms of lawful legislation, it is neverthe- 
less a pretty severe strain on the conscience. And, sir, if there is any 
other constitutional warrant which primarily may move in laying a 
tax other than the naked purpose to raise revenue it is important that 
it be asserted in this discussion and with any authority supporting it 
made a part of the history of this proceeding. 

It has to me seemed singular that the arguments made against this 
measure, and in no instance disguised, should not have renewed the 
contest along the line dividing protection and a tariff for revenue only; 
but the friends of the American system have apparently seen in this 
issue no call for application of the principles to which they are com- 
mitted. And yet all the arguments which have been advanced against 
the constitutionality of this bill during the discussion are the same 
that have always been made against protective and prohibitory duties. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] cited as one of the 
principal authorities supporting his view of the unconstitutionality of 
this measure a portion of Mr. Webster’s speech against the tariff, de- 
livered at Faneuil Hall in 1820, long before he changed his views on that 
subject; and the ment of the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee [ Mr. TUCKER] in his speech against this bill a few 
days ago was exactly in line with that which has always been advanced 
against protective and prohibitory duties. 

Compare the summation of the argument against this use of the tax- 
ing power which Mr. Story gives in section 963 of his work on the 
Constitution, as the views of the strict constructionist, with that of the 
gentleman from Virginia in the speech referred to. The one says, The 
power to lay taxes is a power exclusively given to raise revenue; the 
other says, has the power to lay the tax on oleomargarine’ z 
(but for what purpose?) to raise revenue.“ The one says, When 
reyenue is wanted for constitutional purposes the power to lay taxes 
may be applied; but when revenue is not wanted it is nota proper means 
for any constitutional end;“ the other says, Can you use that as a 
weapon to destroy some industry that is not within your power, merely 
because you have that weapon to use, for the purpose of raising reve- 
nue?” Both would concede that incidental benefits might lawfully go 
with the tax, but both would contend that the right to lay the tax could 
never be exercised for any other purpose than to raise revenue, no mat- 
ter how much that purpose might be for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare. ; ; 

And so I say that the argument offered here to show the unconstitu- 
tionality of this bill is the argument which has always been made when 
the use of the taxing power was employed primarily for purposes other 
than revenue. In applying to this question the same reasoning on 
which rests the constitutional authority for all protective tariff, and 
thus invoking at least half of the great names of history toits support, 
I have the sanction of high constitutional authority. Mr. Story, as I 
have quoted, says in his chapter on the Power of Congress to tax,” 
that though the argument which he gives forand against the constitu- 
tional authority to tax for other purposes than to raise revenue is given 
as applied to the protection of manufactures, still, as the learned au- 
thor himself says, the argument is equally applicable toall other cases 
when revenue is not the object.” 

If it be true, then, that we do not at this time need to increase our 
revenues, and if it be likewise true that the primary object of this bill 
be not to gather revenue, the question addressed to the legislative con- 
science is, Has Congress the authority to tax primarily for purposes 
other than revenue? 

I turn directly to section 964, Story on the Constitution, and though 
instead of asserting dogmatically his own views on this controverted 
question he gives the best reasoning upon both sides, I think no lawyer 
on this floor can read it all without coming to the conclusion that the 
opinion of the able commentator himself was that the power there given 
to tax can be exercised in any way for the common good. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is, on the commerce clause. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, sir; it is not on the commerce clause. I 
am reading from chapter 14, the title of which is ‘‘ Taxes,” and which 
is devoted exclusively to the consideration of the clause: 

Con * 
clean fo pay Gn TTT. 
of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

The learned commentator devotes most of this chapter to the consid- 
eration of the question to which we seek an answer. Has Congress the 
power to tax for purposes other than revenue? Admonishing us not 
to commit the fallacy of the gentlemen who oppose this bill and as- 
sume the very point which must be proved—that is, that the power to 
lay taxes is limited to revenue only—he says: 

It will not do to assume that the clause was intended solely for the purpose of 
rais revenue, and then argue, that being so, the power can not be constitu- 
tionally applied to any other purposes. The very point in controversy is 
whether it i restricted to proposa of revenue. That must be proved and can 
not be assumed as the basis of reasoning. $ 

Th of the Constitution is: Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” If the clause had sto; here and 
remained in this absolute form, there could not have been the slightest doubt on 
the su The absolute power to lay taxes includes the powerin every form 
in which it may be used, and for every purpose to which the legislature may 
choose to apply it. This results from the very nature of such an u eted 
power. A it might be applied by Congress to purpose for which na- 
tions have accustomed to apply it. Now, nothing is more clear, from the 
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history of commercial nations, than the fact that the taxing power is often, very 
often, spolied for other purposes than revenue. 

It is often applied as a regulation of commerce. It is often applied as a virtual 
prohibition upon the importation of particular articles, for the encouragement 
and protection of domestic products and industry; for the support of agricult- 
ure, commerce, and manufactures; for retaliation upon foreign monopolies and 
injurious restrictions; for mere purposes of state policy and domestic economy ; 
sometimes to banish a noxious article of consumption; sometimes as a bounty 
upon an infant manufacture, or agricultural product; sometimes as atemporary 
restraint of trade; sometimes as a suppression of particular employments; 
sometimes as a prerogative power to destroy competition and secure a monop- 
y to the Government! 

It, then, the power to lay taxes, being general, may embrace and in the prac- 
tice of nations does embrace all these objects, either separately or in combina- 
tion, upon what foundation does the argument rest which assumes one object 
only, to the exclusion of all the rest; which insists, in effect, that because rev- 
enue may be one object, therefore it is the sole objectof the power; which 
assumes its own construction to be correct because it suits its own theory, and 
denies the same right to others entertaining a different theory? 


Mr. Story nowhere lays it down that the power to tax is general, but 
he says the limitations are found in the same clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The exact extent of this limitatton as construed by the commen- 
tator, in the language of section 922, where he sums up his conclusions 
on the proper grammatical construction of this clause, is as follows: 


A power to lay taxes for any purposes whatsoever isa general power; a power 
to lay taxes for certain specified purposes is a limited power; a power to lay 
taxes for the common defense and general welfare of fhe United States is not in 
common sense a general power. It is limited to those objects. It can not con- 
stitutionally transcend them. If the defense proposed by a tax be not the com- 
mon defense of the United States, if the welfare be not general, but special or 
local, as contradistinguished from national, it is not within the scope of the Con- 
stitution. If the tax be not pro for the common defense or general wel- 
fare, but for other objects, wholly extraneous (as, for instance, for propagating 
Mahometism among the Turks or giving aids and subsidies to a foreign nation 
to build palaces for its kings or erect monuments to its heroes), it would be wholly 
indefensible upon constitutional principles. 


In other words, the reading which he says seems supported by the best 
reasoning, and that which he maintains throughout his commentaries, 
is that— 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, i nce and ex- 

Q 


cises [in order] to pay the debts, and to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare. 


And then continuing the reasoning says: 


Is raising revenue the only proper mode to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare? May not the general welfare, in the judgment of Con- 
be, in given circumstances, as well provided for, nay, better provided for, 

5 hibitory duties, or by encouragements to domestic industry of all sorts? 

If the common defense or general welfare can be promoted by laying taxesin 
any other manner than for revenue, who is at liberty to say that Congress can 
not constitutionally exercise the power for such a pu ? No one has the 
right to say that the common defense and general we can never be pro- 
moted by laying taxes except for revenuc. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. If I can be recognized I will yield my time to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, in further support of the view that Congress has the 
constitutional right to tax for purposes other than revenue, I would call 
the attention of the House to the following words, found in an exhaust- 
ive report from the Committee on Manufactures, made May 23, 1832: 

To pay the debts of the United States was the first of the oos for which by 
the Constitution of the United States the power to lay and co taxes, duties, 
im and excises was conferred upon Congress; to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare was the second object; and these expressions, broad 
and comprehensive in their import, far from being without meaning in the in- 
tention of the founders of the Constitution, em e great purposes for 
which the Constitution itself was formed. They are introduced in that solemn 
preamble, by which the whole people of the United States, speaking in the first 
person, " We, the ple of the United States,” announce the great purposes for 
which they do ordain and establish this Constitution; they are emphatically 
repeated in the eighth section of the first article, containing the grants to Con- 
grea of power; and they are not only grants of power but trusts to be executed, 

uties to be discharged for the common defense and general welfare of the 
Union; to provide for that common defense and general welfare were obligations 
im; n the organ: y upon whom the power was confé: of lay- 
ing and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for effecting the purpose— 
obligations not less imperious than that of paying the debts of the Union. To 

vide for the common defense and general welfare is the duty, the irremissi- 
le duty of the Congress; the power to levy duties, taxes, imposts, and excises 
is the means with which they are invested for the execution of the trust. The 
non-user of the power is a violation of the trust—a violation as culpable as 
would have been the neglect or refusal to levy taxes for the payment of the 
public debt. That the intention of the people was to confer the power in great 
amplitude is apparent not only from the greatness of the purpose to be accom- 
plished and from the generality of the terms in which the power is conferred, 
not only from the emphatic repetition of the terms in which the objects of the 
Constitution are announced in the preamble, but from the anxious use of all the 
words by which the contributions of taxation can be levied—taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, 

The argament which denies the power of Congress to levy duties for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures pronounces unconstitutional two of the first 
acts by which Congress exercised their powers—acts among the most memo- 
rable, among the most beneficent exercises of power which have rendered the 
Constitution itself a blessing to the nation. It expunges from the Constitution 
the grant of power to provide for the common defense, 


The above language from this able report does not mean, as has been 
contended by the opponents of this bill, that Congress can levy a tax 
so as to discriminate against certain articles only when revenue is 
needed. It means that Congress has constitutional authority to lay a 
tax for the general welfare even though there be not the slightest neces- 
sity for revenue, as is shown by the following paragraph from the same 
report: 

To pay the debts of the nation was an object of more immediate urgency than 
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even that of providing for the common defense, It was to enable the nation 
itself to do justice to others. To provide for the common defense was the dis- 
charge of a debt which the nation owed itself—a debt of wider scope, of deeper 
import, of more permanent duration. The power of levying ea oy pay the 
debts was a power limited by the consummation of its object. e power of 
contracting further debts was conferred by another grant, ‘The exercise of these 
powers would, in its nature, be occasional and temporary; that of providing for 
the common defense was permanent and unceasing, a debt still paying, still to 
owe, and limited in its duration only by that of the existence of the nation itself. 
The payment of the debts is about to be consummated. The power of et ae 
duties, taxes, imposts, and excises for that purpose is about to be extinguish 

in its own fulfillment. There being no debts to be paid, the power of levying 
taxes for 5 will for the time cease to exist; but that ot providing for 
the common defense will remain, not merely unimpaired but acquiring 
strength and more impressive weight from the accomplishment of the nation’s 
liberation from debt, swelling and expanding with the increase and expansion 
ofthe population and wealth to be defended, and destined to enlarge its dimen- 
sions and gather accumulating weight and intensity to a period coeval with the 
destined existence of the Federal Union. 


The author of this report was John Quincy Adams. As might have 
been expected, it called down upon him the denunciation of those narrow 
constructionists of the Constitution who assumed then as now that the 
power to tax for the general welfare meant to tax for revenue only with 
incidental protection. 

The Congressional Librarian informs me that the masterly defense of 
the position taken in this report, made by Mr. Adams subsequently in 
a letter to Mr, Speaker Stevenson, July 11, 1832, could only be found 
after several days’ search in an old copy of the National Intelligencer. 
Such an exhaustive exposition, from such a source, on the construction 
of this clause of the Constitution ought to be rescued and put in en- 
during form; and as the whole argument is directly applicable to this 
discussion I shall append the entire letter to my remarks when pub- 
lished in the RECORD. 

Although Mr. Cooley in his work on Constitutional Principles is au- 
thority against the use of the taxing power, except for purposes of rev- 
enue, we find in his recent work on taxation the following: 

On the other hand, one er of taxation sometimes is to discourage a busi- 
ness and perhaps to put it out of existence without any idea of protection at- 
tending the burden. This has been avowedly the purpose in case of some 
Federal taxes. 

Mr. STRUBLE. And he cites authorities. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Yes, sir; he cites Veazie Bank vs. Fenno; but 
Iam bound to say that the opinion of the court in that case, standing 
alone, may seem scarcely broad enough to warrant Mr. Cooley’s gen- 
eral conclusion. 1 = 

But in the license-tax cases (5 Wall., 462) the court said: 

The power of Congress to tax is a very extensive power. It is given in the 
Constitution with only one exception and only two qualifications. Congress 
ean not tax exports, and it must impose direct taxes by the rule of apportion- 
ment and indirect taxes by the rule of uniformity. Thus 1 , and thus 
only, it reaches every subject and may be exercised at discretion. 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in McCulloch vs, State of Maryland (4 Wheat., 
316), says that— 

The power to tax involves the power to destroy. 

And in Collector vs. Day (11 Wall., 113) we find the Supreme Court 
giving precisely the same construction to the case of Veazie Bank vs. 
Fenno that Mr. Cooley gives on the page from which I have just read 
in the following language: 

But we are referred to the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno in support of this power of 
taxation. That case firnishes a strong illustration of the position taken by the 
Chief-Justice in McCulloch vs. Maryland, namely, “that the power to tax in- 
volves the power to destroy. 

If, then, the power to tax involves the power to destroy when given 
without limitations, and if the only limitations fixed by the Constitu- 
tion is ‘‘to pay the debtsand provide for the common defense and general 
welfare, then does it not follow that the tax even when laid to destroy 
might be for the general welfare, and if so would it not be clearly con- 
stitutional? z 

But it has been said in this discussion that we can not do indirectly 
what we have not the authority to do directly, that we have no express 
authority to prohibit and therefore we can not rightfully use any other 
power to prohibit.” But if we have granted to us a power which by 
its very nature, as the Supreme Court say, involves the power to de- 
stréy—that is, to prohibit—and if, at the same time, there is given with 
that power an express direction that we shall use it to accomplish the 
general welfare, and if it manifestly appears that by using this power 
which involves the right to destroy, if necessary, to obey the mandate 
to provide for and secure the general welfare, are we then, I ask you, 
doing anything by an indirection? Are we then acting without au- 
thority? Indeed, are we not obeying the Constitution and performing 
strictly and within its very terms the trust committed to us? 

In the practices of this Government from the beginning has not this 
very construction been, I ask you, adopted in practice? Hamilton in 
his report on manufactures in 1791, said: That of duties equivalent 
to prohibitions there are examples in the laws of the United States,” 
and he advised the further application of the same principle. So, too, 
Jefferson, in 1793, recommended in his report on commercial restric- 
tions the use of the same power within narrower limits—nevertheless 
the direct application of the same principle. Of Mr. Jefferson’s ex- 
pressed views John Quincy Adams said: 

That Mr. Jefferson had no doubt of the power of Congress to protect the na- 
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tive interests not only by taxation, but by prohibition, has been amply proved, 
and particularly by one of his messages to mny 

Probably in the whole history of this people no more liberal construc- 
tion was ever made of this clause than that given by President Jeffer- 
son in the acquisition of Louisiana. Mr. Adams tells us that upon the 

of the act taking possession of Louisiana and for the govern- 
ment thereof this very paragraph of the Constitution was cited by Mr. 
Rodney, of Delaware, a distinguished lawyer and statesman, and the 
ardent friend and supporter of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, as con- 
taining the grant of power by which Congress was authorized to make 
the acquisition. In this instance the object of laying a tax of fifteen 
millions was not primarily to get revenue to meet the expenses of Gov- 
oe but was first and foremost for the common defense and general 
welfare. 7 

Here, though accomplished by one and the same act, it became neces- 
sary first to create by the power, given in this clause a necessity for 
revenue, before there could be any right, in the narrow view, to lay the 
tax; and this power of providing for the common defense and general 
welfare moved first in the mind of the legislator, drawing after it as 
secondary that which it is now claimed on the other side must be the 
prime essential to any legislation before the tax is laid. 

If the repeated enactment of laws under the construction of the Con- 
stitution contended for by these eminent authorities and their ready 
acceptance and approval by the people can give interpretation to a par- 
ticular clause, this question is in that sense res adjudicata. 

Should it be claimed that protective and prohibitory taxes, such as 
have been laid from time to time since the adoption of the Constitution, 
must find their warrant in the clause giving Congress the power to regu- 
late commerce and not in the clause we are considering, then to claim 
this is to claim that under the power to regulate commerce you have 
the right by implication to use the taxing power for another object than 
revenue; for an object which must prevent revenue being derived; but 
that under the clause giving directly the power to lay taxes you can only 
lay them to raise revenue. Is that satisfactory reasoning to any gentle- 
man here? Employing the exact language given in Story: 

If Congress may, in any or all of these cases (in cases where laid to prohibit), 
lay taxes, then, as revenue constitutes upon the very basis of reasoning no ob- 
ject of the taxes, is it not clear that the enumerated powers (as the power to reg- 
ulate commerce) require the power to lay taxes to be more extensively con- 
strued than for purposes of revenue? Itwould be no answer to say that the 
power of taxation, though in its nature only a power to raise revenue, may be 
resorted to as an implied power to carry into effect these enumerated powers 
in any effectual manner. That would be to contend that an express power to 
lay taxes is not coextensive with an implied power to lay taxes; that when the 


express power is given it means a power to raise revenue only, but when it is 
implied it no longer has any to this object. 


And Mr. Adams, in the letter to Mr. Speaker Stevenson, before re- 
ferred to, touching the power to lay protective or prohibitory taxes, 
says: 

So far as I am able to judge of the force of language the derivation of the power, 
from the duty to provide for the common defense and general welfare, is more 
direct, more immediate, less needing a winding staircase of argumentation to 
come to the result than its derivation from the power to regulate commerce. 

There is, then, gentlemen, both strong reasoning and high authority 
to say that the power to tax is the power to tax whenever it subserves 
the general welfare. 

But you say this is a dangerous power. Is it then more dangerous, 
if this power to tax for the general welfare is claimed as a right, thau 
is the power (which gentlemen concede we have) to tax ostensibly for 
the purpose of raising revenue, but with the real purpose of literally 
taxing out of existence? In either case the only remedy lies in the re- 
lation of the legislator to his constituents. And in adopting the broad 
language, placing the power to tax in the hands of Congress for the 
high purpose of the general welfare—the common good—under the 
wise system of frequent revision by the people through the recurring 
elections, was not the safest check, guard, and protection provided 
which human foresight could devise? : 

Resting on the broad ground that Congress has the power to tax for 
the general welfare, the objection which has been made that this meas- 
ure, seeking in part as it does to protect the people from a fraudulent 
and unwholesome article of food, is an interference with the so-called 
police power of the States ceases to exist. 

Instances are not wanting where the authority of the State and Fed- 
eral powers overlap each other in accomplishing-the objects of govern- 
ment. Because the police powers of the State may be employed within 
the State to subserve the interests and well-being of its citizens, it has 
never been held that the General Government could not in the exercise 
of other and different powers delegated to it accomplish the same results 
for the whole people. 

If Congress in the exercise of some of its lawful powers, such as that 
to tax or to regulate commerce, happens to accomplish the same results 
which States might accomplish by the police power, it can not be main- 
tained that it is excluded from using the powers delegated to it by the 
Constitution. And because it effects the same or better results in deal- 
ing at the same time with the same subject by no means makes the 
exercise of the power it employs a police power. The character of the 
power is not changed because the result it secures is the same as that 
which the State attempts to secure by a different power. 
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To construe the authorities as laying down any other doctrine is en- 
tirely to misapprehend their meaning. In the License - tax cases (5 
Wall., 462) Chief- Justice Chase says: 

recogniti gress of wer and right of the 
8 rekon 3 pana pol Wichin — limits isen- 
tirely consistent with an intention on the part of Congress to wax such business 
for national purposes. 

The question then which presents itself to every man here is, Will 
this measure minister to the general good, to the national welfare? If 
its benefits are merely local and special and not general, then we have 
no warrant, no right to enact it into a law. These reasons address 
themselves to the legislative judgment exclusively, our judgment be- 
ing ever subject to approval or disapproval, to stand or fall before that 
great tribunal, the people of this country. 

Nearly one-half of all the people of this country are engaged in and 
directly dependent upon agriculture. The vital forces of every other 
busin I care not what its character, are drawn from and nourished 
by it. From the standpoint of economics purely and upon the strictest 
business principles the interests of agriculture are the interests of this 
Government. No other pursuit so universally and profoundly concerns 
every other citizen of the Republic—no other calling known to civil- 
ized man, where so entirely and completely the interests of one is the 
interest of all. 

There are other considerations which are worthy the thought of those 

charged in part with the duties of government. Favored by the char- 
acter of our institutions, almost all of the farm land in this country is 
held and owned by the men who cultivate it. Ownership of soil means 
ownership of home, and I tell you, that government whose people build 
and own their own homes, lays broadest and deepest its foundations and 
bargains most surely and happily with time. Such homes, no matter 
how humble, are pledges of the perpetuity of the nation. Onur little 
modest homes scattered over this land, reared by those who live in them, 
are the pillars of strength which lift this government above other nations 
of the civilized world. And it is well for us to remember here as else- 
where that the poorest home is just as great an element of strength to 
the state as the costliest mansion. To the state, to the government, 
there is no difference. 

Now, sir, these rural homes are built on small margins. They are 
maintained only by industry and frugality. Every factor of strength 
and support about them is important to comfortable, decent existence. 

Sir, 3 something of life upon the farm; I know the value of 
the little things in the economical system, in the sparing, cautious man- 
agement practiced there. I know how the small things are used to fill 
up and round out the seasons as they go. There is little that can be 
safely spared. 

I know, sir, the vital, the absolutely vital importance of the dairy to 
the maintenance mot only of the home comforts, the sweetening of the 
home life, but its great value to that which makes the home possible— 
the farmitself. It is the one important element in almost the only sys- 
tem which can be adopted upon the small farms to sustain their soil 
and preserve their producing properties. To foreclose the farmer from 
this essential branch of his business is to greatly narrow the limits of 
his industry, lessen the number of farm products, and force overproduc- 
tion in the few produced with all its consequent disasters to commerce 
and trade. 

It is too late in this discussion to go into figures, nor is it necessary. 
The dairy interest and all that it carries with it is in a distressing con- 
dition. It has been driven to the wall and is to-day fighting for a place 
to stand. It is set upon from all sides by an unscen foe. it is struck 
from behind. It is taken in ambush. It can make no defense. 

Ah! but you say, This is competition, and are you going to apply 
the taxing power to settle differences of competition between domestie 
industries? I answer that is not the question presented here. We 
face a new situation in history. Ingenuity, striking hands with cun- 
ning trickery, compounds a substance to counterfeit an article of food. 
It is made to look like something it is not; to taste and smell like 
something it is not; to sell for something it is not, and so deceive the 
purchaser. It follows faithfully two rules: ‘‘ Miss no opportunity to 
deceive; At all times put money in thy purse.” Itobeys no laws. 

The evidence, undisputed, is that there enters into its compositiona 
large number of substances which singly, or in combination, are un- 
wholesome, poisonous, and either directly or indirectly destructive of 
human life. 

It is no longer a question with the citizen anywhere,. from ocean to 
ocean, whether he would prefer to eat it. Ie is forced to eat it. This 
monstrous product of greed and hypocrisy makes its way into the home 
and onto the table of every consumer. It is as powerful and irresisti- 
ble as vicious ingenuity can make it. It is as pitiless as a plague. Ft 
aT only one thing: it wants your money—it does not care for your 

e. x 

Talk about competition! Why, gentlemen, stop and think! There 
can be no competition except where there isrivalry. Competition im- 
plies two or more persons or things or employments—two or more en- 
tities—each with an individuality, a character, an identity of its own, 
in common strife for the same object. But there can, from the very 
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nature of things, be no competition between a substance and its coun- 
terfeit. The sole object in making one substance in imitation of an- 
other, for purposes of sale, is to avoid competition. 

It is time that this idle talk about interference with the competition 
of two industries should cease, The 8 of this bill is to insure 
competition. Here is a villainous device for making money lawlessly 
and subtilely, eating the heart out of an industry which is to this Goy- 
ernment what blood is to the body. It is not only striking prostrate 
the agricultural industry, but it accomplishes this by cheating and de- 
frauding the balance of the people—the great body of consumers out of 
both money and health. It spares no one, 

All legislation attempted by, or within the reach of the States is impo- 
tent to deal with this monster. there was evera time in the history 
of this Government when the essence of the great protection principles 
should be applied—when this body was solemnly commanded to use 
its delegated powers for the general good, this is the hour. 

I shall vote for this bill. 


APPENDIX. 
Letler of John Quincy Adams to Mr. Speaker Stevenson, July 11, 1832, 


To ANDREW STEVENSON, Speaker H. R., U. 8. 


HALL or THe Hovse or Rep’s., U. S. 
Washington, 1th July, 1832, 


Stn. In the ordeal of burning plough shares between which it isthe destiny of 
every public man in this country to wind his way, it has often been my fortune 
to be unjustly charged with holding latitudinarian doctrines upon questions re- 
lating to the extent of the powers of Congress under the constitution of the U. 
8. ese have been re since the report which I was permitted 
br the Committee on Manufactures to make in their name, to the House of Rep's. 

hey were e by a gentleman from Va., (who was himself a member of 
the Com. on ufactures,) at the moment when the report was presented to 
the House. They have been since in substance, repeated on the floor of the 
House by the Chairman of the Com. on Ways and Means, by another member of 
Virginia, and a member from Alabama, all in eloquet and well considered 
3 The e from Virginia (Judge Bouldin) argued against it, and 

ted the authority of Mr, Madison as adverse to it. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. Lewis) cited also the authority of Mr. Madison, as conflicting with 
my opinions, on which he commented with some severity and great ability. 
The array of names and of numbers on the floor against my opinions was suffi- 
ciently appalling, had there not been an ap to the authority of Mr. Madison 
to sustain the adverse political creed. Nor that name been thus resorted to 
in the House alone. I have seen in public 5 a letter from that eminent cit- 
izen to yourself. published, as it is inti |, by way of antidote to the sup; 
bane of the latitudinarian meray gs of my report. 

It was my intention, lore the final passage of the Tariff bill, and in the 
event of its passage, often painfully doubtful in my 8 to address the 
House at some length upon the sini, vere by which I had governed in the 

formance of the duties whic! ad to me, by placing me at the 
d of the Committee of Man res, and in e tion of the part which 
I have taken in the preparation and modifications of the bill, as well as in its 
progress through the two Houses of Congress, From this aig? res I was first 
deterred by my unwillingness to trespass upon the patience of the House, by 
thé infliction upon them of a long speech at the close of a tedious debate, and 
ultimately, by the application of the previous Jonim, immediately after the 
ee joquent invictive of the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
eans. 

Had I persevered in the purpose of thus addressing the House, all the topics 
of debate upon which that member, as well as the members from Virginia and 
from Alabama, had largely iated in their hes, would naturally have 
been reviewed and found subjects of animadversion. The princi- 
ples which I had believed fundamental to the inception and consummation of 
the great compromise, which it was piyer d the object of all sober-minded 
to accomplish in the adjustment of the Tarif—the plans for the reduction of 
the revenue, proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means, and by the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures of the Senate—the rights of the agriculture and manu- 
factures of the North and West, and Centre to protection, the wrongs and suf- 
ferings of the South, and parti the d and depressions of the State 
of Alabama, the novel and marvellous maxim of political economy, that ex- 

rt pays the duty upon Sa scaly te relative portions of the burden of exist- 
ae taxation actually borne by the Southern section of the Union, and the 
Northern section—and the relative degrees of protection enjoyed respectively 
by them, must, necessarily, have passed in review. Some of these topics are 
irritating and al her uncongenial tomy nature. Others, and indeed most of 
them, had no bea: ng Upon the bill under consideration by the House, I was re- 
joiced to be relieved from then ity of discussing them. There is now every 
prospect that the Tariff Bill will pass; and it remains only for those who have 
contributed to its enactment, to await, with anxious hopes, its operation the sev- 
eral t interests affected by it, and its acceptance in the minds of the people. 

It is not, however, to the Tariff Bill, or to 555 of its provisions, that I would 
now invite your attention and that of the public, It is to a principle of Consti- 
tutional Law asserted in the Report of the Committee of nufactures which 
acco! nied the introduction of the Bill tothe House. The principle asserted 
is, that the power of Congress to protect the Manufactures and domestic indus- 

of the Country, by taxation, is contained in the article of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
ebts and to provide for the Common defence and general welfare of the Union, 
This is the position which has been most earnestly controverted upon the floor 
of the House, and in opposition to which the authority of Mr. Madison has been 
so frequently and so confidently invoked. 

If there be one living man to whom this country is indebted for er and 
more eminent services than to any other, it is James Madison. If there beone 
living man to whom I am under greater, and more impressive personal obliga- 
tions than to any other, it is the same individual. It is impossible for me to 
hear his name mentioned but with sentiments of reverence and affection. His 
confidence has been among the most precious consolations of my life, The opin- 
ions of Mr. Madison are to me, therefore among the highest of human authori- 
ties, But will the penne themselves, who appeal to his authority for ref- 
utation of my opiniceis with regard to the constitutional power of Congress to 
jot f taxes, duties, intposts, and excises, for the protection of domestic ind r- 
will they subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Madison himself in ce of the 
bet berg power? Will the gentleman from Virginia, will the gentleman from 
Ala very hep you yourself call on the name of James Madison for authority, 
to resist the conclusion drawn by me, that the power of Congress to protect do- 
mestic industry by taxation upon foreign industry in competition with it, fol- 
lows by necessary implication from the power of taxation expressly granted to 
1 for the common defence and general welfare ; and when Mr. Madison 

imself insists that the protecting power is granted in the same identical au- 


thority to tax, coupled with that of regulating commerce, will you abjure and 
renounce Savay oracle to which you have just resorted for truth? You have 
doubtless all the two letters of 18th Sept. and goth Oct, 1828, to Mr. Cabell ; 
and is it possible that after reading them and meditating upon their contents, 
there should remain a scintilla of doubt upon your minds with regard to the 
lawfulness of the power? There is certainly none upon mine. If you appeal 
to Mr. Madison as authority, you must submit to his authority. You cannot, 
at the same moment, and before the same tribunal, demand judgment in your 
favor, and take a plea to the jurisdiction in one and the same cause, The 
authority of Mr, Madison upon this question isagainst you; clearly and une- 
eee against you. Not merely the authority of his name, but authority 
illustrated by lucid argument—by impregnable demonstration, With regard 
to the letter to you which has been blazoned forth to the public, as a refutation 
of the position taken in the recent Tariff Report, presen by me to this House, 
I must say that I cannot find asingle point upon which the doctrines of the 
two papers come in collision with each other. The tion against which the 
argument of Mr, Madison's letter contends is, that the words common defence 
and general welfare contain a substansive and indefinite grant of power. That 
opinion has been, it seems, entertained by some persons, and you thought it ex- 
ae to obtain in conversation, and afterwards in writing, the opinions of 
Ir. Madison adverse to it. 

Now I for one, disclaim, utterly disclaim, ever having advanced orentertained 
any such opinion. The words, far from containing a substantive and indefinite 
grant of power, contain no grant of power atall. The grant of power is in the 
preceding words, to levy taxes, duties, imposts and excises. The power granted 
is of taxation, ample in extent, and varied in all its forms, with an exception 
afterwards of taxes upon exports—the common defence and general welfare are 
the purposes for which Congress are required to provide, in the exercise of the 
gran power of taxation; so is the payment of the debt. That is no grant of 
power. It is one of the pu for which the power of taxation is granted to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare, is another. 

The general tenor of the argument in Mr. Madison's Letter is, to be sure, that 
the words common defence and neral welfare, are “harmless words;” but in 
no one passage does the writer aflirm that they are words without meaning. He 
gives a highly interesting chronological statement of their introduction, and of 
the alternate adoption and exclusion of them, at the several stages of p 
in the formation of the Constitution; and he traces them very satisfactorily to 
the articles of Confederation. But no analogy between the two instruments can 

8 to the conclusion that the words were equally inoperative in both. 
n the Confederation, the power of taxation was not granted with them, it was 
withheld; and in consequence of that very poets: Congress had not the power 
either to pay the debts, or to provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare. In the Articles of Confederation, the words were coextensive with the 
powers of Congress to authorize the expenditure of money. They are in the 8th 
article of that compact, and read thus: “All charges of war, and all other ex- 
penses that shall be inturred for the“ Common defence and general welfare, 
and allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out 
ofa common Treasury, which shall be supplied by the several States,” 

This was no grant of power but it recognized power of the United States 
in Congress assembled, to allow all charges of war, and all other exponses that 
should be incurred forthecommon defence or general welfare. It did not de- 
fine by whom or by whose authority the expenses should be incurred, but it 
admitted a discretionary power in Congress to allow them; and thus far made 
Con the exclusive judges of the allowance of all expenditures incurred 
forthe common defence or general welfare. Whether the words were harmless 
or not depended upon the discretion and patriotism with which the Congress 
should exercise their power of allowing the expenses incurred. To incur, and 
allow expenditures, they were words of no trivial ay preg the power of 
raising the monet reserved to the Legislaturesof the tes, rendered all the 
rest abortive. The power of Congress to call upon State Legislatures for sup- 
plies, was like that of Glendower tocall spirits from the vasty deep. The obli- 

tion of the State Legislatures to furnish the supplies was perfect upon paper. 

twas a dead letter in fact. 

_If the words common defence or general welfare were harmless, it was be- 
cause they were useless, They were impotent alike for good or for evil; not 
for want of high and significant import in themselves, but because 
that import was annulled by the denial of the power of raising funds to defray 
the incurred. Yet as harmless the words in the articles of confedera- 
tion might be, it is to be inferred from much of the argument in Mr, Madison’s 
Letter, t they were often used or abused as conferring upon the Confedera- 
tion Congress, a substansive and indefinite power. He cautions you very ear- 
nestly 5. —— taking the 2 of that body for the expositor of the articles 
of that Confederation, an a (pore justice. The exercise of undefined, and 
it might be added, of unlicen: authority was habitual with them, precisely 
because every power and authority n to them was so encumbered, and 
trammelled, and shackled with exce: and negations, and reserva’ that 
it could scarcely ever be exercised to useful purpose without overleaping some 
constitutional obstacle, A man who should order a coachmaker to construct for 
him a carriage with three wheels, and interdict the fourth, for fear that it might 
driven over, and crush to death casual passengers in the street who might cross 
its way, would give an accurate representation of this Union, under the articles 
of Confederation. The body of the coach was well made—the frame of the car- 
riage, whipple-trees, axle-trees, pole and three wheels, all made with the best 
materials, and by the most skillful workmen; but the fourth wheel was wanting, 
for fear of running over passengers in thestreets. I admit, therefor, that the prac- 
tice of the confederation Congress is not to be adopted as the best expositor of its 
lawful powers. Still less is their exercise of authority to allow expenses incurred 
for the common defence and general welfare to be con: as indicating that 
they held those words to be without 8 But there are two things which 
give to the same words in the constitution of the U. 8. a . epa saaan far other- 
wise energetic, than that which they possessed in the articles of confederation. 
The first is their annexation to the expressly granted POWER to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; and the second, is the introduction in the 
same connection of those most emphatic words TO PROVIDE FOR. In the arti- 
cles of confederation, the bearing of the words common defence or general wel- 
fare is retrospective, having reference to the allowance of charges and expenses 
incurred. In the constitution, they are p ive, coupled first with command 
of the purse, the power to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; and sec- 
ondly, with a great and solemn duty to be performed to provide for the common 

defence and general welfare. 

It is the DUTY of Congress to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare; a duty equally imperative with that of paying the debts of the Union; 
and is it competent for Congress to discharge themselves from this great and 
— duty to the pop sur the mere allegation tbat these are all harm- 
ess words, partly adopted from the articles of confederation, without cree st | 
there,and to be construed as without meaning in their new and transferre 
condition? I have distinctly said that I do not hold the words common de- 
fence and ral welfare in the constitution, to contain a grant of substansive 
and indefinite power, or indeed of any power at all—but as expositors of the 
purpose for which Congress are expressly enjoined To PROVIDE, and for en- 
abling them to providefor which they are armed with the power of taxation in 
almost all its forms: and so understanding them, I believe it would be very im- 
perfectly bearer read of their character, to denominate them harmless words, 
and a very inadequate estimate of their import to consider them as merely 
auxillary to other enumerated powere. 
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to the Bank of North America, and to the iaer BA 5 Wilson 


parers 0 
aunexing them to the Union. 
President Jefferson upon the occasion of the conclusion 


t 
hat month. 
cation of the treaties had been given the day before. 

Had I been present I should have voted in favor of the ratifieation; I had no 
doubt of the power to conclude the treaty. I did vote and speak in favor of the 
bill making Appropriations for carrying the treaties into execution. It was en- 
titled An Act authorizing the creation of a stock to the amount of eleven mill- 
ions two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the Convention of the 30th of April 1803, between the U. S. of America and 
the French Republic, and making provisions for the ent of the same.” 
But I voted the bill“ to enable the President of 
sion of the Territories ceded by France 


ons 
p. 258. and it poos out the distinction upon which I voted for one of those bills 
and against the others. I had no doubt of the Constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make the 


* 

e on, was in the follow- 
ing words: “ And be it further enacted, That until the expiration of the present 
session of Congress, unless provision for the temporary government of said 
Territories be sooner made by Congress, all the military, civil, and Jadicial 
power, exercised by the officers of the existing government of the same, shall be 
vested in such person and persons, and shall be exe: in such manner, as the 
President of the United States shall direct, for maintaining and protecting the 
inhabitants of Louisiana,in the free enjoyment of their 1 property, and 


religion.” 
By this section the absolute powers of a king of Spain over the Decale of Lou- 
isiana, were vested in the President of the United States. I believed that the 
Constitution had not authorized Congress to confer upon the President such 
powers, and voied against the bill as unconstitutional. Mr. Jefferson signed 
the bill, as President of the United States, and assumed and exercised the pow- 
ers vested in him by it, At the same session of an Act, was 
24 Feb., 1804, Bioren's U. S. emip 569] for laying and collecting duties on 
ports and tonnage, within the Territories, An act ing Louisiana 
8 T4052 Vol. If. p. 68 26th March, 1804.) and h ercising all 
„Laws, Vol. III. p. 603, a and sev: others, ex 
the powers of taxing and legislation, over the people of Louisiana, and confer- 
ring upon them the rights and privileges of native citizens of the United States. 
Against all these acts I voted, as may be seen by the records of yeas Se K 
in the Journals of the Senate. I was under a sincere and conscientious convic- 
tion that the Constitution of the U. S. had conferred upon Congress no author- 
ity to enact those laws. 

Mr. Jefferson, however, sworn as he was to support the Constitution of the U. 
S. and to take care that the laws should be faithfully executed, did, as President 
of the U. S., sign all those acts, and did assume and exercise all the powers con- 
ferred upon him by them. In the debate in the House of Representatives upon 
the constitutional power of 98 consummate the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Rodney expressly ci this identical article; the power to lay taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and fare, as containing the neccessary tof power. Idid not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine. I believed an amendment to the Constitution indis- 
pencibly neecessary to legalize the transaction; and I further believed the free 
and formal suffrage of the People of Louisiana themselves were as neccessary 
for their annexation to the Union as those of the People of the United States. 


„ and providing for the 1 thereof, (U. 


1 
made a draft of an article of amendment to the constitution, authorizing Con- 
urchased 


territory; and of 


gress, to annex to the Union the inhabitants of an 
t meet in primary 


a joint resolution, directing thatthe People of Louisiana mi 
assemblies, and vote upon the question of their own union with the United 
States, of both these experiments, had Mr. Jefferson the courage to make 
them, the result wasas certain as the diurnal movement of the sun. 

But Mr. Jefferson did not dare to make them. He found Congress mounted 
to the pitch of pissing those acts, without inquiring where they acq the 
authority; and he conquered his own scruples as they had done with the I 
was aware that by a very liberal construction of this extensive power of taxation 
to provide for the common defence and general welfare, together with what was 
called the sweeping clause, the last paragraph of the section the power to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution all the other powers 
vested by the constitution in the Government of the U. S.; the whole transac- 
tion of purchasing and annexing Louisiana to the Union, might be fairly brought 
within the pale of the constitutional powers of Congress. The peaceable pur- 
chase of Louisiana forasum of money, was, under the circumstances of the time, 
a strict and judicious performance of the duty to provide for the common de- 
fence and general we & province bordering upon our own territories, 
covering a surface equal in dimensions to the whole domain of the Union, in- 
terlocked with our own soil, by more than one of the mightiest floods that trav- 
erse the Western Hempshire, and capable of bearing and breeding a popula- 
tion to be numbered by hundreds of millions, had passed from the imbecile 
eaducity of Spain into the hands of the Conqueror of the age, in the swelling tide 
of his fortune. He had destined his new possessions to be the seat of a military 
colony, and at the very moment when he transferred his acquisition to the hap- 
pier destinies ofassociation with the North America confederacy, he had twenty 
thousand of his veteran warriors embarked at a European port, under the com- 
mand of another soldier of fortune, then his lieutenant, since more permanently 
aggregated than himself with the circle of sceptered kings, and waiting but for 
a wind to waft them to the mouths of the Mississippi. 

To tax the people of the U. States to the amount of fifteen millions of dollars, 
had it been for the single purpose of buying off the prospects and perils of such 
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a neighborhood, would certainly have been a very wise and fortunate measure 
to provide for the common defence and general welfare; but the legitimacy of 
this exercise of Power, should carry with it as incidental consequences, the 
power of investing the i tof the U. S. with all the d. tic authority of 
a King of Spain; that it should imply the power of absolute lation over a 
foreign nation; of holding in subjection a foreign people; taxing them without 
their consent, and fettering them into freedom, appeared to me to be inferences 
so transcendent, so inconsistent with the whole c rof our institutions, so 
certainly unforeseen and uncontemplated by the convention which had prepared 
the constitution, and by the people who had adopted it, that I eould not bring 
my mind to the conclusion that this clause of the constitution could be suscepti- 
ble of such latitude of construction. 

I o; pertinaciously, by speech and by vote, the passage of all those acts, 
The debates of the Senate were not then regularly reported, and of my opposi- 
tion, which was earnest and incessant. even to importunity, no record now re- 
mains excepting upon the Journals of the Senate. It will there be found, that 
on the 25th of Nov., 1803, I moved for the appointment of a committee, to in- 
quire whether any, and if any, what further measures might be necessary for 
carrying into effect the treaty between the U. S. and the French Republic, con- 
cluded at Paris on the 30th of April, 1893, whereby Louisiana was ceded to the 
UV. S.,“ with leave to the committee to report by bill or otherwise.“ This mo- 
tion was laid on the table for consideration till the 9th of Dec., when it was re- 

When the motion was under consideration, I stated to the Senate my 
motive for making it, my full conviction that an amendment to the constitution 
was i msable for the annexation of Louisiana to the Union, and for thead- 
mission of its inhabitants to the rights and privileges of citizens of the U. 8. 
That the consent of the people of La. was equally necessary; and I read the 
drafts which I had prepared, of anamendment to constitution, and of a res- 
olution for taking the free vote of the people of Louisiana, which I proposed 
submitting to the Committee, if the Senate would indulge me by appointing 
one, 

No attempt was made to answer my reasoning, but my motion was rejected. 
Before offering the resolution, I had twice called npon Mr. Madison, then Sec- 
retary of State; had expressed to him my own opinious upon the constitutional 
points, and the wish that measures to the effect of removing the difliculties 
should be introduced into Co: by some leading friend and supporter of the 
Administration. At our first 8 I left him under a doubt whether this 
course of proceeding would be taken by the administration or not; and I told 
him I should not move in the matter, if any friend of the administration would 
undertake it. At the second meeting he informed me that no such measure 
would 3 on the part ot the Administration, and it was in consequence 
of this information, that I made the motion in Senate for the appointment ot 
Committee. The Administration, and its friends in Congress, determined 
to assume and exercise all the powers of government in Louisiana and all the 
powers for annexing it to the Union. without asking questions about their 
authority. On the 10th Jan., 1804, I offered to the Senate the following resolu- 


tions: 

J. Resolved, that the People of the U.S. have never in any manner delegated 
to this Senate the power of givingits Legislative concurrence to any act for im- 

the inhabitants of Louisiana without their consent. 

That by concurring in any act of Legislation for imposing taxes 
upon the inhabitants of Louisiana, without their consent, this Senate would as- 
sume a power unwarranted by the constitution and dangerous to the Liberties 
of the People of the United States. 

3. Resolved, That the power of o ating bills for raising revenue, being 
exclusively invested in the House of Representatives, these Resolutions be car- 
ried to them by the Sec. of the Senate: That whenever they think proper, they 
may adopt measures as to their wisdom may appear necessary and expe- 
dient for raising and collecting a revenue from Louisiana. 

At the time when I offered these Resolutions, the act for laying and collecting 
duties on imports and tonnage within the territories ceded to the U. 8. by the 
Treaty of the 30th April 1803, between the United States and the French Repub- 
lic, and for other purposes, (Bioren’s Laws U. S. Vol. 3, p. 369) was in discussion 
before the Senate, I strenuously opposed and voted against that act, in all its 
stages on the sole ground that it transcended the constitufiona! powers of Con- 
gress: But as the mere record of votes by yea’s and nay’s, could not show the 

neiple upon which my votes were given, I offered these Resolutions, well 
no that they would not be adopted, but for the 13 of putting upon 
record my solemn protest against the assumption and exercise by Congress of 
such unconstitutional powers. A Letter from Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Sibley has been 
recently pona written in June 1808, after he had received the Louisiana 
Treaties, in which he clearly and 3 expresses the opinion that an 
amendment to the constitution would be necessary to carry them into execution, 
Vet withoutany such amendment to the constitution, Mr. Jefferson, did, as Presi- 
dent of the U. S., sign all those acts for the government and taxation of the Peo- 
ple of Louisiana, and did exercise all the powers vested in him by them. 

Now sir, as the Letter from Mr. Madison to you, upon which I am comment- 
ing, has been avowedly published as a refutation of the opinions contained 
in the report of the Committee on Mannfactures, bearing upon the duty én- 
joined upon Congress in the constitution, by means of taxation, to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare, as authority for the protection of do- 
mestie industry; and as in the newspaper which I have before me, that letter 
is introduced with a declaration by its publisher, that it completely overthrows 
the heresy which Mr. Adams has advocated iu his Report,” I now call upon 
you, in the face of the nation, to state by virtue of what enumerated power in 
the Constitution of the U. S. Mr. Jefferson did, as President of the U. S. sign and 
then as the Chief Executive Magistrate of the Union, carry into effect, the acts 
of Congress, of which I here subjoin the titles, and the dates upon which they 
received his sanction. 

1. An act to enable the President of the U.S. to take possession of the territo- 
ries ceded by France to the U. S. by the Treaty concluded at Paris on the 30 of 
April last, and for the temporary Government thereof, 31 Oct 1803. 

2. An act for laying and collecting duties on imports and tonnage within the 
territories ceded to the U. S. by the apo dnd the 30th of April 1803, between the 
U. S and the French Republic, and for other purposes—24th Feb. 1804. 

3. An act relating to recording, registering, and enrolling of ships or ves- 
sells in the District of Orleans—Feb. 25th 1801. 

4. An act to providing for the expenses of the civil Government of Louisiana, 
26th Mar. 1804, 

5. An act erecting Louisiana into two territories and providing for the tempo- 
1 government thereof 26th Mar. 1804. 

you can discover in the constitution of the U, S. the shadow of an enumer- 
ated power, other than these “harmless words,” and this repudiated oe 
clause, delegating to the Congress of the United States the power to enact those 
laws, and to the President of the United States the power to sanction and then 
to execute them, you will confer upon me a high obligation by pointing it out. 
By what process the mind of Mr. Jefferson was operated upon, between the 
month of June when he declared in his letter to Dr, Sibley his opinion that an 
amendment to the constitution was necessary to consummate the acquisition 
of Louisiana, and the 3ist of Oct. when he signed the first of these acts, has 
never been made know tothe world. That he willfuly and deliberatly violated 
the constitution of the United States and his official oath to preserve and 
defend it. I never have felt myself justified in believing, nor am I willing to be- 
lieveit now. Tothat supposition there is this alternative, and if there be another, 
I solemnly demand of you, and of every other surviving friend of Mr. Jefferson 
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and of his <a with posterity, to set it forth. The Alternative is, that Mr. 


Jefferson did pro hac vice, adopt the principle of liberal construction to the grant 
of powers in the constitution. That he concurred in the exercise of the power 
of taxation upon the people to the amount of fifteen millions of dollars, to pro- 
vide (by the purchase of isiana) for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the Union and that, after having completed the purchase, he was war- 
ranted in giving his sanction to all laws necessary and proper to carry the whole 
transaction into execution, however identified such laws might be with the prin- 
ciples of an absolute monarchy,and however irreconcileable with the funda- 
mental principles of our republican institutions, 

I have stated that upon the passage of this first act and for taking possession 
of Louisiana, and for the temporary government thereof, roues the House of 
Representatives, this very — of the Constitution was cited by Mr. Rod- 
ney, of Delaware a distinguished lawyer and statesman and then an ardent 
friend and supporter of Mr. Jefferson's administration, as containing the grant 
of power by which Congress was authorized to make acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, I have said that by giving this construction an easy and natural, but very 
liberal construction to that ph, and calling to its aid the sweeping clause, 
the purchase of Louisiana, and all the laws of Congress enacted for carrying it 
into full execution were strictly constitutional. And I will now add, that from 
and after the close of the first session of the eight Congress—that is, from the 
27th of March 1804—I have so considered, and do so consider them. It was not 
the construction which from the conclusions of my own judgment I had given 
to that 8 KS 

I had, through a long and interesting session of Congress, resisted and opposed 
the application of that construction to measures which in all other respects had 
my hearty approbation, That construction eee eaver; ractically given, by 
large majorities of both Houses of Congress, and by Mr. Jefferson, as ident 
of the U. S., in the enactmentand execution of the five statutes of which I have 

you the titles and the dates, That construction was acquiesced in by the 

e of the United States and by the People of Louisiana, and thereby, con- 
trolling my own judgment, became to me thenceforth a part of the fundamental 
constitutional law of the land. And hence in the years 1819 and 1821 I contrib- 
uted, in the official station which I then held, without scruple or hesitation, to 
the conclusion of the Florida Treaty, and to the enactment of Laws precisely 
similar, with reference to that vince and to its inhabitants, which I had 
Pre and opposed with tothe province of Louisiana, and its people in 


But the construction of the Constitution having thus been practically and 
definitely settled with regard to transactions of such import as the acquisition, 
government, and annexation to this Union, of a Territory equal to that of the 
whole Confederated republic before, I was left no longer at liberty to apply a 
narrow and contracted analysis of language to those “harmless words,“ which 
had conferred upon a President of the U. 8, the despotic powers of a king of 
Arragon and Castile. I never did draw the inference—and Í ask, in this respect, 
not to be misunderstood—I never did draw the inference from this succession 
of facts, and settlement of principles, that these words conveyed to Congress a 
substantive and “indefinite power,” but I did draw the inference that as dec- 
laratory of the purposes for which the power of taxation was nted and as 
subsidiary to the duty enjoined upon Congress to provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare, they were words efficacious in themselves and need- 
ing no further specification of enumerated power to give them life and sig- 
nificancy. The substantive and definite power granted, is the power to levy 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises, 

The duty enjoined upon Congress for the performance and fulfillment of which 
uey are authorized to exercise this power, is to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare, Far from being a grant of indefinite power, these are 
themselves defining words; they limit the exercise of, the powers of taxation in 
this respect to the object of providing for the common defense and general wel- 
fare; but they extend the lawful exercise of the power to all objects fairly and 
reasonably coming under the denomination, adapted to the common defense and 
general fare. Now, the acquision of Louisiana by purchase, and the enact- 
ment of all laws necessary and proper for carrying that measure into execution, 
by fair and sound reasoning, without violence to langu: or abuse of terms, 
might be included in the obligation of Congress to provide for the common e- 
fense and general welfare, And I aver for the purpose of meeting and refuting 
your tontradiction—if you shall think 5 to contradict the assertion aver 
that there is in the Constitution of the United States no other enumerated grant 
to Con which could authorize them to enact the five statutes of which I 
have given above the titles, and which were enacted at the first session of the 
Eighth Congress, 1803-1804. 

It then the Eighth Congress, with the sanction of Mr. Jefferson, as President of 
the United States, did practically give an exposition to these words so compre- 
hensive as to embrace within the pale of the constitution, all the acts of Con- 
gress by which the acquisition of Louisiana and its annexation to the Union 
were consummated, the same em og is of right applicable to the exposition 
of the same words in all parallel cases and no one can deny that the protection 
of domestic industry inst foreign competition and against the hostile spirit 
of rival commercial le; ion, is as faithful a performance of the obligation to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare as was the purchase of 

uisiana, 

Such, sir, is the foundation of the reasoning upon which, in the report of the 
committee on manufactures of the House of Representatives upon the tariff, it 
js affirmed that the power of Congress to protect the domestic industry of the 
country, by taxation upon the competition with it, of foreign industry, is granted 
by the power of taxing to provide for the common defense and general welfare, 
I add that it is much more clearly included in this grant of power than the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and its consequent series of legislation, was so included. 
How strictly this power of protecting the native interest by countervailing leg- 
islation, is boc in the 8 1 De Bec 8 = the ees 
defense and general welfare, gnall; us y the followin, TATA: 
of the hof Mr. Huskisson, to the Pritish House of Commons, kliver — 
the 12th of May, 1828, upon the state of the navigation of the United Kingdom. 


wholly ignorant. 
If, then, there is any essential discordance between the principles of consti- 
tutional law asserted in the report, of the committee of manufactures, with ref- 


the object of the argument in Mr. Madison’s letter is to prove that 


Nor, 
bank, can 


these words are not competen 


there be found in the report any heresy to which they can attach for controversy 


‘| stantial 


or reflection. The author of the report has never asserted, nor does he believe 
that the power to charter a bank is contained in this particular grant, but he 
has no doubt that if in providing for the common defense and general welfare, 
bene, ther should find it necessary to levy taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
administer the finances of the country by means of a bank, the power, the dut; 
and the purpose thus combined, would justify them in the establishment 
. — an institution. The general power to charter a bank must be derived from 
other grants. 

If, however, by the denomination of harmless words,“ applied to the terms 
common defense and general welfare, or, if the chronological tracing of the 
genealogy, through the maenol their progress in the constitutional convention, 

to the articles of confederation, the purpose of Mr. Madison’s argument 
is to shew that these words associated as they are in the constitution with the 
grant of power to tax and with the injunction of Congress to provide for, have 
no more vital efficacy than they had in the articles of confederation, where 
arated from the power of taxation, disburthened from the obligation to pes A 
they were confined to the exercise of an authority to settleaccounts for ex 
and cha incurred, then with the most perfect deference for the opinions of 
Mr. Madison, the reporter of the Committee of Manufactures, is constrained to 
dissent from them. 

That the words were not in the articles of confederation themselves deemed 
altogether harmless, is proved by the consideration, that the power of the United 
States in Congress assembled, to ascertain the sums and expenses nesessary for 
the defence and welfare of the United States, or any of them, was one of the sub- 
stantive powers which they were interdicted from exercising, unless with the 
assent of nine States. The power granted to the Confederation Congress was to 
ascertain the necessary sums and expenses; and so substantive, though not in- 
definite, was that power deemed, that its exercise was prohibited, unless with 
the assent of nine States, The power gones to the Constitution Congress, is to 
levy taxes, imposts, and excises, and egy og sega upon them, is to provide 
ethan defence and welfare of the Union, by expenditure of the moneys 
evied, 

In the Articles of Confederation, it was a substantive specific grant of power, 
in which the words defence and welfare, as indicating the purposes for which 
the power might be exercised, were so far from being thought harmless, that 
they warranted the expenses which Congress were authorized to ascertain, and 
so substantive, and so far from indefinite was this grant of power considered, 
that it was classed in the same paragraph with the powers of engaging in a war, 
of granting letters of 8 and reprisal in time of peace, of entering into 
treaties or alliances, of coining money, of regulating the value thereof, of emit- 
ting bills, of borrowing money on the credit of the United States, ee: 
ing money, of spun upon the number of vessels of war to be built or pur- 
chased, or upon number of land and sea forcesto be raised, and of appointing 


a Commander-in-chief of the Army or Navy. For the exercise of any one of 


these i wers the Articlesof Confederation make the assent of nine States indis- 
nsable. 

Phe terms defence and welfare, in this case, though unaccom ied by the 

epithets common and general, must be understood as of the same import as they 


bear in the Constitution, connected with them. They are the exponents of a 
detin¥e specific power, as well in the Articles of Confederation as in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In the Articles of Confederation it was a power 
to ascertain expenditures necessary for the specified es the abuse of 
ag asta’ foreclosed, by requiring a majority of two-thirds of the States for 
ts exercise. 

In the Constitution it is a power to tax the People, granted to Congress, with 
the injunction to provide for the common defence and welfare, by the expendi- 
ture of the proceeds of taxation, It is as specific and definite as the other in- 
function, to pay the debts of the Union with the proceeds of the same taxation, 

tis a grant of power to Congress, like the other general grants to the same 
body, and is not one of those requiring more than a majority of the two Houses, 
with the sanction of the Executive, for its exercise. 

The extent of the power conveyed to Congress by this grant, is undoubtedly de- 

ndent upon the construction given to them “to provide for the common de- 

ence and welfare.” It is a question of more or less, aud the opinion that they 
contain no intrinsic meaning, appears to me as erroneous as that which assigns 
to them indefinite and arbitrary power. 

I have shown that Mr. Jefferson and the eighth Congress, practically gave to 
them by their acts for consummating the acquisition of Louisiana,a more en- 
larged construction than I deemed admissible. A construction, however, sus- 
tained by the acquiescence of the people, and in which I have therefore ac- 
quiesed. Before the acquisition of Louisiana, I should have held the power 
granted, to Congress in this paragraph amply competent to provide by taxation 
upon foreign competition, for the defence of domestic ind Since the ex- 
tension given to the constructive power by the Louisiana pu ation, 
I have considered that power enlarged to the comprehension of all objects as 
clearly aaa tothe common defence and welfare, as the purchase and annex- 
ation to this Union of Louisiana. 

Indulging Mr. Jefferson and the eighth Congress in their liberality of con- 
struction to this ph, necessary to bring within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion, the Statutes which they did enact and execute, to consummate the sequi- 
sition of Louisiana, I can not consent that they should then step back and say, 
we have adopted the latitudinous construction for an object s; ally suited to 
our interests and pur and now we will return to the doctrines of rigid 
construction, The acquisition and annexation to the Union of Louisiana was 
an achievement of great importance to the common defence and welfare of the 
Nation, and I will not deny that by its magnitude it warranted the application 
of avery liberal principle of construction to the powers of Congress for effect- 


ing it, 

But I can not allow that Mr. Jefferson, as President of the United States, but 
at the same time a citizen of a Southern slave holding State, should adopt a 
broad and liberal construction of the terms, in which power had been delegated . 
to him, for the accomplishment of one set of measures, transcendently advan- 
tageous to the Southern and Slave holding interest, and then retreat upon a nar- 
row and niggardly construction of the same terms, to deny the power of Con- 
gress to protect the manufactures of the North, of the Centre, and of the West 

m 


foreign rivalry and competition. 

That Mr. Jefferson did so, it is not my intention to affirm, That he had no 
doubt of the power of Congress to protect the native interest, not only by tax- 
ation, but by prohibition, has been amply proved, and particularly by one of his 
messages to Congress, an extract from which was read by me to the House of 
Representatives in the course of the debate upon the Tariff bill under the 
consideration of Congress, Mr. Madison doubts as little as Mr, Jefferson, and 
his letter to you, of which oa have permitted the publication to refute the 
sup heresy divulged in the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, 
proves by its date that it was written by him for no such purpose. The sub- 

ment of Mr. Madison's letter is, that the terms common defence 


and gen wi do not convey a grant of substantive and indefinite power. 


Sor 
general welfare. In both cases the power is implied. It 
constructi: Spore soo so far as I am able to judge of the force of language, 
d. 


the common defense and 
v 
erivation of the power from the duty to provide for the common defence 


isa 
the 
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and general welfare is more direct, more immediate, lees needing a winding stair- 
ease of argumentation to come to the result, than its derivation from the power 


to regulate commerce. 
The publication apparently by yourauthority,ofa int letter from Mr. Mad- 
to you, with the avowed purpose of affixing the brand of heresy u 3 a prin- 
uty as- 


ciple asserted by me in a document prepared in discharge of a pu 
signed to me by yourself, will, I trust, be a sufficient apology to you and to the 
pegs warrant my addressing you inthis manner, rather than upon the floor 
of the House. 
Iam very respectfully, sir, your servant and fellow-citizen, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


The Labor Question. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RALPH PLUMB, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 11, 1886, 
On the bill (S. 1657) to legalize the incorporation of national trades unions. 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before us authorizes any association of work- 
ing people having branches in two or more States or Territories of the 
United States, and formed for the purpose of aiding its members to be- 
come more skillful and efficient workers, the promotion of their gen- 
eral intelligence, the elevation of their character, the regulation of 
their wages and their hours and conditions of labor, the protection of 
their individual rights in the prosecution of their trade or trades, the 
raising of funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, or unemployed mem- 
bers or the families of deceased members, or for such other object or 
objects for which working people may lawfully combine, to so organize 
and combine for their mutual protection and benefit. 

Such organizations have the right to sue and be sued, to plead and be 
impleaded, to grant and receive, in their corporate or technical names, 
property, real, personal, and mixed, and to use said property, and the 
p and income thereof, for the objects of said corporations in their 
charters defined. 

Such organizations have, moreover, power to make and establish such 
constitutions, rules, and by-laws as they may deem proper to carry out 
5 lawful objects, and the same to alter, amend, add to, or repeal at 

ensure. 

These organizations are national, with power to deſine the powers and 
duties of all their officers and prescribe their mode of election and 
terms of office. 

This bill, having passed the Senate, was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor of this House, and being called up by the chair- 
man of that committee and passed by the House without a division 
needs no support from me; but having prepared some remarks on the 
subject of labor, I avail myself of the order of the House to place them 
on record here, 3 y 

The provisions of this bill, Mr. Speaker, have my hearty approval, 
and I hail it as a step in the direction of a great and needed advance- 
ment of the interests of labor in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised that the labor question should oc- 
cupy so large a placeinthe public mind. The agitation upon this sub- 
ject is universal. All ranks and conditions, from the laborer at his 
toil to the Executive ef the nation, are studying the question with a 
view to reaching a correct-conclusion as to the extent of the interests 
involved and the proper course to be pursued in dealing with them. 

This must be regarded by every careful student of the progress of the 
human race toward a larger liberty as a ing evidence that the 
great Republic in which we live is preparing to take one of the most im- 
portant steps in history. The step to which Irefer may well be termed 
the third in the grand march of the Republic. The first was national 
independence; the second, national unity and the abolition of chattel 
slavery; the third and impending step, the emancipation of labor. 

Sir, it is not enough that we are at last able to say, Slaves can not 
breathe our air, they touch our country and their shackles fall,“ the 
genius of our institutions, the spirit of our great charter, as well as 
every principle on which our Government is framed, forbids that we 
stop short of that perfect equality before the law which is the declared 
birthright of all. 

The power to labor and the necessity for it came to man as a part of 
his inheritance, and both testify that the bequest was of priceless value. 
At every step of his development from infancy to age, and from weak- 
ness to strength, every individual feels the impulse of these forces, and 
by these alone he achieves for himself whatever of success justly be- 
longs to him. 

To each individual labor is his capital, and it is his own, not another’s. 
By it he supplies his necessities and administers to his ever-increasing 


wants. If there be those who are dependent upon him, from the fruits 
of his labor he supplies their needs, Whatever is his just proportion 
of the expense of the Government which protects him, he contributes 
from his own labor. Not a human being on earth has the right to take 
from the laborer unjustly a single dollar of wealth earned by him. 

None of these propositions deserve mention here because they are 
new, but only to point out the fact that laboring men comprchend these 
principles, and are inquiring whether thi as they now exist show 
that they as laborers have what actually belongs to them or not. 

Sir, we are told that five hundred thousand Knights of Labor have 
banded themselves together for the purpose of elevating themselves, 
and for the further purpose of securing to themselves all that as la- 
borers they are justly entitled to; and this movement fills many with 
alarm lest anarchy and misrule are about to come upon us, and some 
even talk as if we must needs have a stronger form of government, a 
larger army, and more guns to keep down these laboring men. For 
one, I not only have no such fears, but I rejoice that there is such an or- 
ganizationinthis country. These men are not the enemies of order; they 
understand full well the value to them of a republican government 
based on the principle of justice as ours is. These very men are its 
sure defense in every time of trial and need. They must not be con- 
founded with those who follow the red flag of the commune they are 
not the bomb-throwers and incendiaries by whom the streets of our 
cities have been barricaded and our brave policemen murdered; they 
have as little sympathy with such as has any man on this floor, and 
none would rejoice more than the Knights of Labor, if I understand 
them aright, to see every communist returned to those European coun- 
tries from whence they came and to the custody of those governments 
by whose oppression they have been made enemies of all government. 

The Knights of Labor are men who work in our mines and factories, 
on our railways, and in our mills and shops, at the furnace, on the farm, 
and in every department of manual labor. They are organized, and 
they have a right to be organized, nay, more, they are under the neces- 
sity of organizing, for in no other way can labor in the present condi- 
tion of affairs secure its just rights. 

A half-century ago organized capital was comparatively but little 
known, especially in the employment of labor; but the ushering in of a 
new era—the era of invention brought on by the scarcity of labor and 
the multiplication of human wants in a country of boundless resources 
like our own and among a people in whom the inventive faculty was 
thereby largely developed, has conspired to create a radical change in the 
relation between capital and labor. Machinery was made by which the 
power to produce was increased to such an extent that it necessitated 
the employment of aggregated capital by corporations. 

This change of conditions from those in which the individual made 
an article and sold it to the individual who consumed it, to the present, 
in which nearly every kind of business is now carried forward by cor- 
porations wielding aggregated capital, has been so universal and sweep- 
ing that the organization of laborers of all kinds became a necessity. 

Mr. Speaker, I know full well that there are here and there corpo- 
rations that carefully consider and protect the interests of their em- 
ployés, but, sir, it is useless to insist that the general manager of organ- 
ized industries will, as a rule, concede fair compensation to operatives 
at the expense of dividends; the operative must be in a condition to 
insist on a fair divide, and that he can not do standing alone. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is insisted by some that the laborer is well paid, 
that never in history in any country has the laboring man had wages 
so high or enjoyed so many comforts as in the United Statesto-day. I 
will not dispute the statement, but I insist that the question is not 
whether the past has not been worse for labor than the present, but 
whether the present is what it ought to be. The typical American does 
not look to the past for satisfaction; he dares to inquire for what is now 
just, and to demand it; and if there be one who more than another is 
justified in such demand it is the man who works. 

It has somehow come to be assumed, Mr. Speaker, that capital is su- 
perior to labor, and thatin the adjustment of questions arising between 
them the interests of capital must be conceded as of paramount im- 
portance; but the fact is, and must be recognized, that labor is above 
capital. In this connection, I beg leave to quote the words of Lincoln, 
uttered in 1865: 


There is one point with its connections, not so hackneyed as most others, to 
which I ask brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal footing 
with, if not above labor in the structure of the Government. 

It is assumed that labor is available only in connection with capital; that no- 
body labors unless somebody else owning capital somehow by the use of it in- 
duces him to labor. This assumed, it is next considered whether it is best that 
capital shall hire laborers and then induce them to work by their own consent 
or buy them and drive them to it without their consent. ving proceeded so 
far it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired laborers or what 
we call slaves. And further, it is assumed that whoever is once a hired laborer 
is fixed in that condition for life. 

Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as assumed, nor is 
there such thing as a freeman being fixed for life in the condition of a hired 
upore: Both these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are 
groundless. 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had eee Labor is the su- 
perior of capital and deserves much higher consideration. Capital has its 
rights, which are as worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied 
that there is and probably always will be, a relation between labor and capital 
producing mut benefits. 
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Again, as has been already said, there is not, of necessity, any such thing as a 


free hired laborer being fixed in that condition for life. Many independent 
— everywhere in these States a few years back in their lives were hired la- 
rers, isd 


No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty, none less inclined to touch or take aught which they have not honestly 
earned. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the words of that great President of the Re- 
public who was inspired to proclaim liberty to four millions of labor- 
ers who were held as slaves, and who in every act and word from his 
youth in obscure poverty, to his untimely death in the very pinnacle 
of greatness and power, was the laborer’s stanchest friend. 

Mr. Speaker, that labor is above capital, that it is the producer of 
all forms of wealth, let a few facts be submitted to prove: The Tenth 
Census gives the number engaged in 1880, in productive labor, and the 
same proportion shows that of our present population fifteen millions 
are engaged in gainful avocations. These, it must be remembered, in- 
clude agriculturists, manufacturers, iron and steel workers, glass- 
blowers, miners, artisans, railroad employés, and every kind of work- 
ingmen. 

Now, let us suppose that these persons have employment two-thirds 
of the time, or say two hundred days in each year, at an avearge wage 
of $2 per day, and you have a total of $6,000,000,000 of labor earn- 
ings in one year in the United States, which is probably far below the 
actual facts. Then, to understand the tremendous significance of these 
figures, imagine if you can the consequences should this motive power 
on which human existence absolutely depends cease for one year. 
Why, sir, it would be like an eclipse of the sun or the cessation of the 
earth’s revolution. Doctors and lawyers, preachers and teachers, State 

islatures, and even the United States Congress might he dispensed 
with for a twelvemonth and the nation would survive, but human 
labor is of such vital importance to society that it must bring its daily 
blessing to us all—it must save or we all perish. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF LABORING MEN. 


Mr. Speaker, it is useless to deny the existence of widespread dis- 
content among laboring men—a feeling of unrest so general and so 
real as to challenge anxious scrutiny as to itsactual cause. Why isit, 
we may well inquire, that in a land so full of natural productions of 
both soil and mine, so replete with all the rich gifts with which nature 
has blessed our own wide domain, a country in which neither the 
early nor the late rains are withheld, and where the genial sun brings 
to perfection in their season every variety of food for both man and 
beast, there are so many thousands of unemployed laborers, so many 
who are at their wit’s end fora sure way to obtain a supply for the 
daily wants of themselves and those dependent on them? 

Is it because our people lack the enterprise to engage in diversified 
industries, or is it because we have no ingenuity in devising methods 
by which nature’s forces can be made to lighten toil? Sir, whatever 
may be the source of the trouble we are considering, it can not be main- 
tained that the land in which we live is from barrenness the cause. 

WHAT THEN IS THE CAUSE? 4 

Let the countless millions possessed by the comparatively few an- 
swer the question. Sir, the number of very rich men now on the stage 
compared with fifty years ago is to the thoughtful a ive fact. I 
remember well that in my boyhood the wealth of Stephen Girard, of 
Philadelphia, was estimated to be $4,000,000, a sum the contem- 
plation of which filled the minds of that period with amazement at its 
colossal proportions; and yet, Mr. Speaker, $4,000,000 isa sum counted 
as a small fortune by the rich men of this country to-day, hundreds of 
whom count their millions by scores. 

Let me be understood. I am not here to charge the men of large 
fortunes with being bad men; they have exhibited by their energy, 
perseverance, and shrewdness their capacity to avail themselves of the 
favorable circumstances which have surrounded them, men no worse 
nor better than the countless multitudes of less fortunate ones; but 
what I desire to point out is that while wealth has been produced on 
ascale justified by the vast resources and rapid development of our 
country for some cause it has found its way into the hands of the few. 

HOW HAS THIS BEEN NONE? 

The contest between labor and capital has not been an equal one, and 
for the following reasons: 

1. The laboring man has not hitherto fully comprehended the power 
and importance of labor either to himself or to society. Taught to con- 
sider labor a curse, it has been accepted as such, and endured with no 
hope of escape from its weary burden. He has but recently begun to 
awake to a comprehension of the true dignity of labor and of his own 
responsibility as a laboring man. In no previous period in history and 
in no other country but this has labor enjoyed so grand an opportunity 
to assume its true position as a leading force in civilization. 

2. Labor has not been organized for its own advancement and defense. 

ization, combined action, the gathering together of numbers, of 
elements of strength, has come to pervade almost every department of 
human effort save that of labor. 

3. Organizations wielding capital under corporate powers have taken 
advantage of labor. In conferring corporate powers on organizations 
such wholesome and just restraint asshould have been provided for by 


State and national legislation has been overlooked—I will not say for 
a purpose—and the consequence has been damaging to the interests of 
the public in general, and particularly of labor. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
these corporations have claimed that they were persons in such a sense 
that the corporate powers conferred on them were so sacred and omnipo- 
tent as to put them beyond the control of the very powers by which 
they were created. 

Acting under these unjustifiable assumptions corporations, and es- 
pecially railroad companies, have thrust into the channels of business 
an alarming amount of stocks that have neither cost nor real value—a 
fiction, in fact, as baseless as the fabric of a vision. To illustrate the 
proposition just made, here is a railroad which has been constructed at 
an actual cost of $30,000 per mile, including rolling-stock and terminal 
facilities. Now, we find that this road is a really needed facility for 
the travel and transportation of the country through which it is laid, 
and no right-minded man wishes its projectors anything but good re- 
turns for the actual investment made. In times of general prosperity, 
when all kinds of enterprises are being pushed forward, when labor is 
fully employed and wages are good, everything moves off smoothly and 
with satisfaction to all. 

But during all this time the law of things is at work and is bringing 
to its inexorable test every value, whether real or fictitious, that has 
been placed either on the railroad in question or the articles it trans- 
ports. It turns out at length that the railroad of which we aré speak- 
ing has been bonded for all that it would cost to reproduce it, and that 
in addition thereto there has been issued in shares a sum equal to what 
it would cost to build another road with equal facilities for business. 
These shares are held probably by innocent purchasers who expect 
their dividends to be paid as certainly as the holder of the bonds ex- 
pects his interest. This railroad, it must be borne in mind, is run and 
managed by a company which has had conferred upon it strong corpo- 
rate powers. It has a board of directors and executive officers chosen 
for their supposed ability to make the property pay interest and divi- 
dends on, if not double its actual cost, certainly double what it would 
cost to reproduce it. 

Meantime agricultural products and manufactured articles, together 
with the output of the mines, which constitute the bulk of freight for 
the railroad we are considering, have become lower in price, and for 
that reason the owners of the freight ask a reduction of transportation 
rates. Enough remains of competition among railroads, in spite of all 
pooling arrangements, to secure a material decrease in freight rates, and 
in consequence the business qualities of railway managers are taxed to 
their utmost to work out the conundrum of making the property earn 
enough to pay dividends on twice its value. > 

Now, Mr, Speaker, in what way does the manager of this corporation 
try to keep up the double payment expected of him? Why, sir, he 
turns his whole effort to a reduction of expenses, which, in the main, 
means a reduction of the wages of the men by whose skill and labor the 
railroad is made to do its work. He enters upon this business in 
the name of a corporation that can not sympathize with human wants. 
Looking through only corporate eyes, he sees an overcrowded labor mar- 
ket, and is easily ed that it is right to avail his principals of the 
necessity which impels men in their need to aecept of wages totally in- 
adequate to supply their wants. 

Now. Mr. Speaker, who can not see that the laborer, standing alone 
and without the aid of organization, would be powerless to resist any de- 
mand that the corporation might make, and who can tell to what straits 
he might thus be driven? 

Here, Mr. Speaker, the trouble begins. This opens the pandora box 
from which has sprung more of the depression that has prevailed through- 
out the country than from any otherone cause. The mistake has been 
made of supposing it possible to depress labor without injuring manu- 
factures, commerce, and in the end capital itself. - 


THE REMEDY, 


Mr. Speaker, is twofold—first, from the action of the laboring man him- 
self, and, second, from the action of the Governmentin his behalf; and 
from these two sources there must come a complete triumph of the 
right and a great gain to all. 

The first to consider is the action of the laboring man. € 

God has ordained that man shall be the arbiter of his own destiny. 
If he achieves results worthy of his superior nature, it must be done 
through persistent and well-directed effort; he must win for himself 
the crown that he must wear. Thé man of labor needs to understand 
this, and to acceptin its full force the utterance of the world’s greatest 
philosopher, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall healso reap.’ The 
conditions of his success are vigilance in maintaining the rights of labor 
coupled with industry, sobriety, and economy. Government can not 
legislate these qualities into his possession; they must be acquired by 
his own effort, and all that the trae man demands is fair protection 
while he wins his own way. 

But, sir, in thus winning his way it is the right of all men to com- 
bine with each other, if by so doing greater results can be achieved. 
It is the right of the capitalist to combine with others to carry through 
enterprises which promise good returns. The manufacturer and the 
commercial man enjoy the same privilege; in fact, combined effort isin- 
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ispensable to material progress and a high civilization, and whoever 
to deprive the man of labor of the benefits of combined organized 
effort is unwilling to concede to others what he claims for himself. 

Co-operation is only a form of combination, and it is, in my opinion, 
one of the most effective methods by which labor can secure to itself a 
fair share of the wealth produced. 

Co-operation will secure to those who labor under it profits now en- 
joyed by others, but to be successful there must be a full exercise of 
those noble qualities of mutual confidence and trust which belong to 
no particular class. It will, moreover, tend to fasten in the minds of 
all who participatein it more accurate knowledge of business and higher 
ideas of individual responsibility. By co-operation labor will avail it- 
self of the benefits of labor-saving machines, and to labor this benefit 
justly belongs. In short, it is in the power of labor through co-opera- 
tion i production and distribution to make capital its faithTal servant. 

This brief statement of what must devolve on labor brings us to dis- 
cuss the other source of remedy—the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful of that class of philosophers who 
maintain that the true functions of government are exhausted when it 
has so far acted as to become a persistent police force which effectively 
preserves the property of the citizen from being stolen and his life from 
being taken by the lawless; that all else is better achieved by the in- 
dividual himself, and that in the end the best results will be attained 
by surrendering every individual member of society to that law which 
is called the survival of the fittest.” This philosophy would expose 
labor to the same competition as cotton and wheat are subjected to, and 
as a result it must often occur that the laborer may be obliged to accept 
a wage so low that the loss of employment for a short period in conse- 
quence of sickness or any other misfortune must make him a pauper. 

Sir, I protest against such a division of the proceeds of labor. The 
poorest born of all who toil have a right to more than will keep them 
from the poor-house, They have a right to accumulate and to pass on 
from the condition of dependence to independence; and I maintain that 
in our rich country under our institutions hopeless poverty should be 
confined to the imbecile, the intemperate, and the sluggard. 

The proper function of government is to protect the weak and re- 
strain the strong, that all may havea fair chance in fighting the battles 
of life. The mission of the Republic is to make its millions of citizens 
equal before the law—none so weak as to be forgotten or neglected by 
it, and none so strong as to defy its power. 

Sir, this law of „the survival of the fittest” applies to nations as 
well as to individuals; and, sir, the only condition upon which it is pos- 
sible for our Government to survive is that we faithfully adhere tothe 
principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality upon which it was 
founded. 

It is well, Mr. Speaker, for Congress to pass laws legalizing arbitra- 
tion, providing for labor organizations, shortening the hours of labor, 
and, if you please, maintaining as far as possible the payment to Gov- 
ernment employés of a fair wage; but, sir, I submit that all these enact- 
ments fall far short of reaching a true solution of the labor question. 
Sir, there are other and more far-reaching measures which should be 
adopted as the policy of the Government, and these measures the men 
of labor in this country study and comprehend. : 

The true Knight of Labor asks for no special privileges; a fair deal is 
all he wants. He wants less of honeyed phrases and more legislation in 
the interest of the whole people. 

He wants an ample 5 of gold and silver and Treasury notes 
issued by the Government and endowed by it with all the functions of 
money. 

He wants asystem of internal improvements carried steadily forward 
that shall serve the interests of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. 

He wants protection to American manufactures, to the end that labor 
may be diversified and employed. 

He demands that the laws against the importation of contract labor- 
ers and foreign paupers be rigidly enforced. 

He asks that we build our own ships from the products of our own 
mines and forests, in our own workshops, to the end that we may not 
only be a free but an independent nation. : 

He asks that a liberal expenditure of money be made to aid in carry- 
ing the mails and manufactured articles of our citizens to such coun- 
tries as are contiguous to our shores, where such articles are in demand, 
to the end that our exchange of commodities with those countries may 
give additional employment to labor and enhance the prosperity of all 
our people. 

He asks, moreover, that law and order be maintained; he has no 
sympathy with the incendiary, the dynamiter, nor the communist, and 
is in favor of settling labor disputes by arbitration instead of a resort 
to strikes, which are his last and least desirable means of redress. 

He claims that labor has as good a right to be organized under law 
as capital; and to show thenecessity of such organization he points to 
the corporations under which railways, banks, manufuctories, land 
companies, and cattle companies have carried on their operations and 
have grown rich, in many instances, as they believe, at the expense of 
labor; and for this legal o ization of laber this bill provides. 

He asks that the public domain be placed beyond the power of such 
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land-grabbers as have for years been engaged in unlawfully obtaining 

titles to large areas of the best lands, to the end that the actual settler 

only shall have for himself a home for his own tillage, and not for 
tive pu k 

In short, iA asks that the legislation of Congress shall recognize the 
fact thaf in its grand march forward the Republic has safely passed 
the crisis of internecine war and has entered upon an era of peace, and 
that now and henceforth the tremendous power of the millions of our 
laboring men may be so directed as to promote the prosperity and hap- 
piness of all. 

The present House of Representatives has passed an arbitration bill. 
The Senate has sent here this bill to provide for the legal organization 
of laboring men, which, when by this House, will, with the ar- 
bitration bill, be steps in the right direction. 

We have before us another bill for the organization of a department 
of industries, to be presided over by a secretary who is to have a seat 
in the Cabinet. To this department it is proposed to confide the inter- 
ests of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and labor, with a commis- 
sioner for each, and through which correct statistics can be promptly 
furnished for guidance in required legislation. These are all important 
measures, which I trust may become laws that may prove effectnal 
aids in securing to productive industry its appropriate influence in the 
councils of the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I will close by repeating that I am not alarmed by the 
agitation of the labor question; it is an agitation legitimate and iney- 
itable. It is impossible to determine at this time the precise manner 


‘in which the great questions involved will be finally settled, but, sir, 


it is safe to assume that in the end labor will be exalted to its true 
ition among the forces which move society forward. Whether labor 
intelligent or not it produces all the wealth that exists; but with 
intelligence the laborer will not only produce wealth, but will wield 
it for his own advancement and for the happiness of all: 

Sir, I look upon the organization of labor with intense interest. It 
has, it seems to me, come to lead the nation in taking that great step 
in the onward march to a higher and better civilization in which the 
masses, the wealth-producers, the tax-payers, the musket-bearers, are 
to make their full impress on the policy of the Government. It is a 
new departure; nothing like it has been done in the past. In no pre- 
vious period and in no other government have the conditions for suc- 
cess been furnished as is the fact here and now. This exaltation of 
labor to its rightful position is a necessary sequence to the abolition of 
slavery—itis the emancipation of labor itself. A fearful responsibility 
rests upon the leaders of the labor movement; they need intelligence 
and virtue; they need wisdom and forbearance; they must have nn- 
faltering devotion to principle; and with these qualities the struggle 
will not be long-continued, nor the victory uncertain. 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM WARNER, 


e OF MISSOURI, A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 2328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
man sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have carefully examined the provisions of the 
bill under consideration. The remarks of the gentlemen who urge its 
passage with so much zeal and eloquence have received my earnest 
attention. Weare conjured to pass this bill for the relief of the lan- 
guishing agricultural interest of ourcommon country. Eloquent word 
painters have held up tous the picture of the farm, once the home of 
prosperity and happiness, now desojated by the ravages of oleomarga- 
rine. Thegentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Price] makes the startli 
announcement that the manuiacture of this vile compound ca 
three hundred thousand milch cows” to be slaughtered in Chicago last 
year, while the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HopKrys] exclaimed: 

The baleful results of these frauds (oleomargarine and butterine) are seen 
everywhere among the farmers and dairymen. Mortgages are being placed 
upon the farms. The once fine herd of cows, the pride of the farmer, is lessen- 
ing in numbers. * The proprietors and managers of the es and 
batter and cheese factories are failing and making assignments for the benefit 
of their creditors. An almost complete prostration and stagnation of the dairy 
interest of the country is ine vitablè unless Congress comes to their relief. 

The relief asked is the passage of this bill; it is the panacea for all 
the ills that now afflict the agriculturist of the land. 

Representing as I do on this floor three of the most fertile counties 
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in the United States, I am the friend of all legitimate legislation in 
their interest. Yet, sir, without questioning the honesty of the gen- 
tlemen who advocate this bill, I am constrained to believe that in 
their zeal they drew largely on their imagination for their facts, and 
have no warrant in the Constitution for the remedy they propose. The 
distinguished Representative from New York [Mr. Hiscock], in an- 
swer to the argument that the legislation proposed is in violation of 
the Constitution, says: f 

Do gentlemen tell us that in enacting this taxing law we are violating the 
Constitution? Well, Mr. Chairman, if we are I will take my pårt. and I Lops 
zon bay take your part in violating the Constitution in voting for the passage 

To what extremities are the champions of this proposed legislation 
driven when their leader is compelled to make such a declaration? 
Mr. Chairman, let me express the wish that neither you nor I will vio- 
late the Constitution upon the ground that one class of our citizens 
may derive a benefitat the expense of another or for any other reason. 
Be not deceived—the farmers, the bone and sinew of this country, do 
not ask that you or I violate the Constitution established by the 
rai even though the dairy interests of the land may be benefited 

ereby. 

I, for one, do not believe in the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. Nor am I here in my representative capacity the blind follower 
of any man. Therefore I can not go with the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock] in following the beck and nod of my di ished col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. HATCH]. That I may do that gentleman 
[Mr. Hiscock] no wrong, let me quote his language: 

Whenever the Committee on Agriculture wish to change any of the provis- 
ions of this bill I shall, for one, vote with them, and I propose in voting to stand 
by this bill, letter by letter, line by line, section by section, until I receive a sign 
from the chairman of the committee. { 

Greater faith in a leader than this hath no man. Should he be like 
the children of Israel who looked in vain for a sign, how then will he 
and the faithful vote? Let me congratulate my colleague. He has a 
distinguished and unquestioning disciple—one that only awaits a sign 
to come or to go. 

It is the plume of Missouri that is followed blindly and trustingly by 
the distinguished son of New York. I should feel proud of din tenes 
thus conferred upon my State could I feel assured that my colleague 
was not being used as an instrument to crush out an industry in our 
country for the express purpose of building up another. -Be this as it 
may, being a new man, accustomed to voting for what I believe to be 
right and against what I believe to be wrong, holding myself responsi- 
ble alone to my conscience and my constituents for my vote upon this 
bill or any amendment thereto, I must most respectfully decline to join 
those who stand with my friend from New York, however much I may 
and do admire him, in looking toward my colleague for a sign before 
giving my vote. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to notice some of the arguments that 
have been made during this discussion as to the wholesomeness of the 
product called oleomargarine. Not being a chemist, never having an- 
alyzed oleomargarine to find out its constituent elements, I must rely 
upon the opinions of those who are recognized authorities upon such 
questions. As the result of my own investigations I know practically 
nothing as to the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of oleomargarine, 
and I trust I may be pardoned for saying that I know just as much as 
many of the gentlemen who have been talking so learnedly and display- 
ing so much knowledge of chemistry on this question. [ Laughter. ] 

One gentleman [Mr. Hiscock] says: ‘‘You can, and they do, in tlie 
main, manufacture it (oleomargarine), so that it is a little less than 
poison.“ Not satisfied with that definition, he adds, J amend my re- 
marksand strikeout ‘littlelessthan;’’’ so that leaves it as manuſactured, 

ison pure and simple. He is not satisfied even by branding it as poison, 
5 on to say it has collected in it the germs of all the diseases 
which afflict animals ; * „ fit is absolutely a poison in the human 
stomach, freighted with disease, freighted with death.“ He does not 
enumerate the animals that are used in the manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine; it is left for the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] to en- 
lighten Congress upon that question. He charges that ‘‘ offal from the 
butcher shops, the decayed and decaying carcasses of the stock-yards, 
and dogs killed because suspected of being affected with rabies, are 
being worked up into the oils and fats that go to make up the infernal 
compounds,” 

These are but samples of, may I say, reckless assertions that have 
been made time and time again by the friends of this bill during the 
discussion. I might retort if I would that the gentlemen making these 
assertions know as little of the constituent elements of oleomargarine 
as did the ‘‘ scarlet woman of Babylon of the immaculate conception.“ 
To such desperate straits are the advocates of this bill driven that 
they brand citizens engaged in the manufacture of oleomargarine— 
the men who conduct the great packing-houses of our country—as 
thieves, counterfeiters, and robbers. Some of these men I have the 
honor of knowing, and here hurl back the base slander and say that 
they are the equals in morality, integrity, and in everything that goes 
to make up a good citizen with any member upon this floor. No man 


would have the temerity to make such a charge rs pag these gentle- 
men in the community in which they live; but if any 


one should he 
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would be saying what every man, woman, and child in that community 
knew to be untrue. Yes, Mr. Chairman, each of them could truth- 
fully exclaim against such charges— . 

And if thou sayest I am not peer 

To any lord in Scotland here— 

Lowland or highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied, 


I trust I shall be pardoned this digression, but, sir, I feel I could 
not have said less. 

Let us return to the ‘‘infernal compound,“ to use the language of 
my friend from Wisconsin. How are we to determine whether or not 
it is deleterions to health; whether or not it is freighted with disease 
and death; whether or not when it is taken into the human stomach 
it takes with it all the diseases which animal life is heir to; whether 
or not it is à poison pure and simple? All of these and more have 
been charged. What is the evidence in support of the indictment? 
Let us as legislators try if by searching we can ascertain the truth 
without regard as to which side of the controversy controls the most 
votes. In the investigations of this question let us apply two tests: 
our own observations of the effect of oleomargarine upon the human 
system; and, secondly, the opinions of those who are recognized as the 
best authority upon the wholesomeness of all food products. 

It is asserted, and not denied, that the annual consumption by the 
American people of oleomargarine is 200,000,000 3 nearly 600, - 
000 pounds a day. The popular impression is t a deadly poison, 
‘‘freighted with disease, freighted with death, having collected in it 
all the germs of disease which afflict animals,“ when taken into the 
human stomach in sufficient quantities produces death. Certainly, if 
the oft-repeated assertions of the friends of this billare to be believed, 
there is no longer any room for a reasonable doubt as to the deadly 
quality of this poison, commonly called oleomargarine, The quantity 
consumed by this people is sufficent to kill every man, woman, and 
child in the nation if the compound is ‘‘as black as painted.” Either 
the assertions of the gentlemen are groundless, or our people bear 
charmed lives.“ 

Many of the champions of this bill seem to mistake invective and de- 
nunciations for arguments, bald assertions for facts, and to be governed 
by prejudice rather than reason. The facts are that our people are not 
killed or diseased by this food product called oleo: e. It is not 
a poison, but a wholesome substitute for butter. If it is a poison as 
charged, and consumed in such large quantities by our people, is it not 
strange that our death rate compares most favorably with that of all 
9 89 civilized countries? The tables on mortality do not show an extra 

eath. 


The low death rate in this country is considered to be due to the comparative 
absence of overcrowding and the more general and equable distribution of the 
means of supporting life, including especially the abundant food supply of good 
quality for all classes of people.—Compendium of Tenth Census, page 1706. 

This legislation proposes by imposition of exorbitant licenses and levy 
of prohibitory taxes to strike down one of the articles that enters into 
the ‘‘food supply of our people regardless of the fact as to whether 
it is wholesome or unwholesome, not for the purpose of cheapening any 
food product, but for the avowed pu of protecting another interest 
and advancing the price of another food product. 

I subscribe fully to the doctrines, each industry of America is forall, 
all American industries for each, but American industries against the 
world. [Applause. ] 

I will not give my vote to array one industry of my country against 
another, to tax one industry out of existence that another may put 
money in its pocket, however worthy or honorable may be the industry 
thus sought to be benefited. 

Sir, let us now consult acknowledged authority as to the constituent 
elements of that food product commonly called oleomargarine. It re- 
sembles butter, and is used by many for butter and as butter. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] says: It is not within the 
power of any man unless he has scientific attainments and brings anal- 
ysis or the microscope to bear upon it [oleomargarine] to distinguish 
the poor article, the poison, from the good.“ 

It is my purpose to produce for the consideration of this House the 
testimony of Prof. Henry Morton, president of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, in Hoboken, N. J., a man of national reputation as a sci- 
entist. In his sworn testimony, given in a case in the northern district 
of Illinois, he says: 

For more than twenty years the greater part of my time has been devoted to ` 


the study of subjects of chemistry and physics, involving constant experiment- 
ing in their lines, 


That is, chemistry and physics in connection with the practical ap- 
plication of these sciences to the industrial arts. He further testifies: 


When the artificial butter or oleomargarine first made its appearance in this 
country I was inte in it from ascientific standpoint, and also because m 
opinion was asked professionally as to the possibility and means of discrimi- 

niang it from natural butter, or detecting it or determining its amount when 
imed with natural butter. This led meto a long series of experiments on nat- 
uralbutter, various fats, and different specimens of oleomargarine. * * è 

Q State fully whatimprovement having in view the utilization of fatty sub- 
sta nes for food purposes is described in said letters patent and recited in the 
claims thereof. 

Professor Morton. The essence, as I understand it, of the Mége invention 
described and claimed in these patents, consisted in the production of a fatty 
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substance having the constituency and essentially the constituents of natural 
butter, this being obtained from the ordinary animal fate bya treatment which 
may be naturally divided into steps or The first of these consisted in 


rendering the animal fat under such conditons of cleanliness and temperature, 
as secu a pure fat free from membranous orlike animal matter, and also from 


any of that peculiar odor well known as characterizing ordinary tallow. The 
second stage consisted in the removal from this pure and sweet rendered fat of 
the greater portion of the stearine which it contained, thereby leaving its com- 
position, as to its main constituents, identical with that of natural butter. This 
second stage in the process was conducted by allowing the melted fat to cool 
gradually to a temperature of about 86° to 98°, thereby causing the stearine to 
5 and so separate itself from the other constituents of fat throughout 

è mass, 

By pressure in cloths this separation of the stearine was completed, the stear- 
ine remaining in cloths, while the fatty matter freed therefrom ran through and 
was collected separately, producing a material which, as 1 have said before, as 

its main constituents, is casentially identical with butter, The 3 
tion of this material, now known as oleomargafine oil, having been described 
the Mége patent further directs how this shall be treated, mechanically and 
otherwise, so na to produce a product which not only as to its general constitu- 
ents, but as to all its constituents, shall be identical with natural butter, the onl 
difference being a slight difference in proportion of those constituents whi 
chiefly affect tho flavor of natural butter. ‘This last-mentioned stage in the pro- 
cess is affected by an agitation of the oleom: rine oil with milk, cream, or 
similar aqueous fluid, by which a permanent solid emulsion is produced. 

* s 


e . * . > 

Q. Prior to the discovery of Mége, what were the methods of rendering fatty 
substances for the various uses in the arts and for domestic purposes, which are 
known to we asa man of scionce, from the descriptions contained in the liter- 
ature relating to the subject, or of which otherwise you have knowledge? 

A. The most general and all but universal method, was to heat the fat more 
or less, thoroughly cleansed and broken up or comminuted beforehand, to a 
temperature above that of boiling water, which would driveoff the water con- 
tained in the membranes {nclosing the fat, and thus cause them to shrink and 
erack and allow the fat to escape, the shrunken or dried membranes being known 
as “cracklings.” Occasionally the fat, together with water, was placed in a 
closed vessel and heated to a temperature much above that of boiling water, 
under which conditions the superheated water attacked and dissolved the deli- 
cate membranes, and so liberated tio peruse fat. Where, as in the case of per- 
fumers, it was desirable to obtain a fat specially free from strong or offensive 
odor, it was customary to break up or pulverize the crudo fat to a great degree, 
and then exercise great care in applying the heat, so as to render the fnt atn 
low temperature, But even in this case it would appear the heat employed was 
fully Ke that of boiling water. 

Q. What effect has the employment of comparatively low and „ 
high temperatures in the rendering of animal fats upon the character und quali- 
ties of the contents of the membraneous cells containing a homogencous mix- 
ture of the constituents of fat? 

A. If the fat is rendered at a comparatively low tempcrature, and yet with 
rapidity, so that it is not kept too long in contact wilh the membraneoos matter, 
the contents of these cells, as so extracted, will be entirely free from the peculiar 
flavor familiar to all as that of tallow. If, however, a temperature high, as com- 

d with this, is employed, this tallowy flavor will bo communicated to the 
eontents of the cells; and if the rendering is conducted at yet higher temper- 
atures, hat portions of the membrane and even of the fat are decomposed, a 
very strong empyreumatic or burnt flavor will be communicated to the ren- 
dered fat or extracted contents ofthe cella, * * * A 

Q. State what, chemically considered, are the identities and differences be- 
tween oleomargarine oil obtained from the rendering of animal fats by the proc- 
ess described in the said Mége patent and the constituents of dairy butter made 
by the ordinary processes from cream of milk? 

A. Both alike consist of olcine, margarine, and stesrine in equal proportions, 
in either case. That is. the proportion ofcach of these ingredients in the oleomar- 
garine oil is the same as in natural butter. In natural butter there is however, 
a mall amount of fatty body, analogous to the others, but yet quite distinct in 
many roeas known as butyrine. There is nlso in natural butter a certain 
amount of casein and minute quantities of several other proximate principles 
derived from the milk, All ordinary butter also contains a varying amount of 
water, and usunlly a portion of salt, One of these, except perhaps u little salt, 
would be found in the oleonmrgarine oil, 

State whether, chemically considered, the butter product obtained by the 

described in the said Mége patent is the rame or different from the Iut- 

ter product obtained by the nana! processes from the cream of milk; and in what 

22 uny, the two producis are distinguishable from each other as arti- 
eles of food? 

A. The butter product described in the Mége 2 which ts, of course, a 
different thing to the oleormargarine oi) to which | have just referred, ia quali- 
tively in all respects identical with natural butter; that is to say,all the sub- 
stances found in natural butter are likewise found in the butter product of the 
Mége patent. But there is a slight difference in the proportionate amounts of 
some of them. Thus, while the oleomargarine and stearine will be found in 
like amounts in both materiais, there will be less butterine and probably also 
Jess cascin in the product of the Mége patent. The amount of water and salt, 
however, will usually be the sume in each. As articles of diet, I should not say 
there was ahy differcnoe except as-to the question of delicacy or richness of 
flavor, in which the best dairy butter will surpass oleomargarine butter, while 
oleomarg wine will in turn surpass lower grades of dairy butter. 


Permit me now to call attention to the evidence in the same case of 
Professor Charles F. Chandler, professor of chemistry in the academic de- 
rtment and in the school of mines of Columbia College, in the Col- 
foe of Physicians and Surgeons, and inthe New York College of Phar- 
macy, and who was for fifteen years connected with the health depart- 


ment of the city of New York, at first as its chemist and for cight years 
as its president. Even the gentleman from New York [Mr. mace 
must acknowledge the high standing of Professor Chandler, and wil 
not, I assnme, contend that his opinions and evidence are not entitled 
to the highest credit. Professor Chandler says: 


I wae educated ns a chomist at Harvard College and at the universities of 
Goettingen aud Herlin, and attended the regular courses of lectures at the univer- 
sities on general chemistry and upon the chemical arts. Bince 1857 I have been 
engaged as an instructor of young men preparing to become professional chem- 
Leet ana I have constantly had charge of chenrical laboratories in which my 
students liad been engaged in experimental study. It has been my duty to go 
over the whole feld of theoretical and applied chemistry; and st the College of 
1 and Surgeons Lam obliged to give a course of lectures on the chem- 
ical arts at the school of mines. For 5 gu I was editor of the American 
Chemist, and I was the chemical editor of Jobnson's Encyclopedia. I haye also 
been frequently called upon to make chemical investigations for manufacturers, 
and have frequently been consulted and given evidence in patent liti n. 

Q- State fully what experience you have had in the investigation of the prep- 


aration, properties, and constituents of fatty substances, with a view to their 
utilization in the useful arts? 

A, As I grew up in New Bedford the treatmentof fatty bodies, fally whale 
and sperm oil, was the first chemical industry that I became fi jar with, and 
this seemed to create a special interest in the chemistry of the fate, From my 
connection with the health department of the city of New York, it has been 
my special doty, for the last dozen or more years, to pay particulur attention to 
the various establishments in the city which are devoted to the treatment of 
the fats, and which are consequently liable to send out offensive odors, 
was an expert in the famous Tiigham litigation with regard to the fatty acid. 
and I have been personally familiar with the chemistry of oleomargarine an 
artificial butter ever since the first sample prepared in this country was manu- 
factured in my 8 

Q. State whether and, it at all, to what extent you have investigated by an- 
Sa or otherwise oleomargarine, or artificial butter made from oleomarga- 
rine? 

A. I have frequently investigated both the oleomargarine and the butter 
made from it. The first experiment in this coun was mado in my labora- 
tory, if I remember right, in 1872 or early in 1878, and 1 have visited repeatedly 
factories in which either the oleomargarine or the artificial butter from it, or both, 
were manufactured, Ihave also conducted experiments at various times on 
this subject both in my laboratory and in the factories. 


In speaking of the discovery of Hippolyte Mége, the celebrated 
French chemist, in the treatment and utilization of fatty substance for 
food purposes, that the French people might be supplied with a whole- 
some and cheaper substitute for dairy butter, Professor Chandler says: 


Mége, from a course of inductive reasoning, made the brilliant discovery that 
bovine fatcould be converted outside of the animal inton sweet, inoffensive, 
palatable articloof human food—a discovery which has revolutionized the in- 
dustries which depend upon the utilization of bovine fut or beef suet, The re- 
issued letters patent, and the deseription contained therein, exhibit the proc- 
esses which Mégo invented for reduving his discovery to a practical industry. 
ant fa out his invention he seeks to secure three separute and distinct re- 
sults: 

I, To extract from the adi tissues in the animals the fatty substances, free 
from the peculinrand offensive odorsand taste which had heretofore invariably 
characterized them as prepared by the previously known processes, 

If. To divide the fat thus obtained into two portions, one of which, namely, the 
stearine, should be harder than the original fat, while the other, the oleomar- 
garinc, should be softer nnd more fusible, and should possess the peculiar con- 
sistency of the butter fat obtained from the milk of the cows. 

III. To convert this oleomargurine intoa product having all the physical and 
chemical properties of dairy butter. 

In carrying out his invention he secures the first object by thoroughly disin- 
tegrating the fat, subjecting it to a slightly elevated temperature, and at the 
same time submitting it to the action of juice. To secure the second re- 
sult he cools the molten fat to such a point as to cause the stearine tocrystallize 
out in solid particles which are separated from the still liquid oleomargarine by 
straining under pressure. This oleomargarine he then converts into artificial 
butter by N th, while still liquid, with milk and cream, adding a cer- 
tain quantity of mammary tissue and coloring matter, and working the product 
afer it has Deen solidified between rollers, 


Mr, Chairman, I do not flutter myself that I shall change the precon- 
ecived opinions of any member of this House who has determined to pass 
this bill“ letter by letter, line by line, sentence by sentence,” as it came 
from the hands of the Committee on Agriculture, unlessa sign shall be 
given by the distinguished chairman of that committee to the contrary, 
The testimony of this distinguished chemist, as well as that of othersof 


scarcely less eminence, established the fact beyond controversy that what | 


is commonly knownas beef suet can be converted outside of the animal 
into a sweet, inoffensive, palatable article of human food. What are 
the principal constituents of animal fats? What is the condition and 
how contained in the living animal, and what change in their physical 
constitution occurs after the death of the animals? Let Mr. Chandler 
answer. 


The principal constituents of animal fats are the three i ie oe fats, stearine and 
palmatine, which are bothsolid atvordinary ten) perature, and oleine, which is liq- 
uid atordinary temperature, In the older works on chemistry, and in the litern- 
ture and patents relating to the discovery and invention of Mége, the term margi- 
rine is generally employed instead of palmatine, and in my deposition I shall 
therefore drop the latterterm. In the livinganimal the fat isin a molten condi- 
tion, being a 3 75 at blood heat, It is contained in little cells composed of a thin 
membrane which are held togetherin masses by coarser membranes and which 
are penetrated in every direction by blood vessels, the whole constitating what 
is called the fatty or adipose tissues of the animals. After the death of the ani- 
mal, when the temperature has fallen from a blood heat tothe ordin: temper- 
ature of the atmosphere, the fat in the cells solidifies or chills, and the whole 
adipose tissue after its removal from the animal isknown as beef guet. 


Chemically considered, the identities and differences between oleo- 
margarine obtained from animal fats and the principal constituents of 
dairy butter made by the ordinary processes from the cream of milk is 
thus described by Mr. Chandler: 


The oleomargarine, after it has been separated from the stearine, is composed 
in greater part of exactly the same simple fats as the dairy butter, namely, olo- 
ine, stearine, and palmatine (margarine), 

The dairy butter, however, contains, in addition to these, n small proportion 
of other simple fats which are not contained jn oleonmrgarine, The chief and 
most important of these is butyrine, 

The dairy butter also contains caseine, coloring matter, sult, and waler. 

Chemically considered, the artificial butter contains each and every one of 
the constituents found in dairy butter and the two exhibit the sime 2 Hate of 
hardness and the ame texture. The only chemical diferenco between them is 
found in the proportion of the less abundant simple fats, which I mentioned in 
my last answer, of which buttyrine is the characteristic example, Dairy butter 
contains a somewhat larger proportion of these minor constituents than docs 
the artilicial butter. f 

As un urtiele of food the artificial butter is in all respects essentially identical 
with the dairy butter, and the two are not distinguishable from each other in 
ordinary nae. It may be said, however, that the artificial butter does not ex- 
hibit the high flavor of the beat grades of dairy butter, On the other hand, the 
artificial butter does notexbibit the peculiar taste and odor which usually char- 
acterizes the lower grades of dairy butter and which render them so offensive 
to the cultivated taste of consumers, 


In 1880 the Legislature of the State of New York requested the board 
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stance”? 


In support of the unqualified opinions given by Professors Chandler 
and Morton, indorsed by the leading boards of health ofthe principal 
cities, I wish to cite the result of the investigations of other chemists of 
undoubted probity and unquestioned scientilic attainments, men hose 


statements are entitled to full faith and credit, 


Professor George F. Baker, of the University of Pennsylvania, stated: 


In practice, the process of manufacture, as I have witnessed it, is conducted 
with care and great cleanliness. ‘The butterine produced is pure and of excel- 


lentquality, is perfectly wholesome, and is desirable as an article of food. 


Professor Charles P. Williams, analytical chemist, late director aud 
professor Missouri school of mines, State University, gives the following: 


In respect to its chemical composition it is fairly the equivalent of the best 
J will add further that owing to the presence of a less 
unlities of the olcomargarine butter are 


quality of dsiry butter. 
quantity of volatile fats the keeping 
far superior to those of the dairy products, 


Tho testimony of Dr. Henry A. Mott, of New York, analytical and 


consulting chemist, is that: 

Having been acquainted for tho past six Taes with the 
facture of the product coallodoloomargarina butter or butt 
numerous microscopical and chemical examinations of the product, I am clearly 


of the opinion that ag d called oleomargarine butter is essentially iden- 
rom cream; and asthe former contains less of thowe fats 


tical with butter made 
which, when decomposed, render the product rancid it can be kept pure and 
sweet for a much longer time. 


The opinions expressed by the foregoing eminent scientist are fully 
sustained by the opinions by Professor 8. C. Caldwell, of Cornel! Uni- 
versity; Professor 5. W. Johnson, of Yale College; Professor C. A. Gress- 
Their statements 
are sct ont in full in the four hundred pages of printed evidence in the 


urman, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


case of The United States Dairy Company rs. Benjamin Shoeman ctal., 
in the United States circuit court for the northern district of Illinois. 
A careful perusal of the voluminous evidence in that case might serve 
at Jeast to demonstrate to the same of the chemist on this floor, how 
little the chemist and scientist, who are not members of this House, 
know as to whether the food products, known to thecommercial world 
as oleomargurine and butterine, are noxions or innoxions, 


them **infernal compounds,’ bull butter,“ made from the decaying 


carcasses of dogs killed because suspected of being affected with Ta- 
bios, *‘ poisons freighted with disease and death,” will forgive the 
chemist whose opinions I have quoted and may cite, because they dif- 
They have never been members of Congress, therefore 


fer from them. 
‘forgive them, they know not what they do.” 

Let me give other instances. Professor J. W. S. Arnold, of the med- 
ical department of the University of New York, in speaking of the 
manufacture of oleomargarine butter or butterine, said: 

That I have reen and tasted at the factory each and eT ingredient em- 
ployed; that I have made thorough microscopical exami ons of the mato- 
rial nosed and of the butter; and I consider thateach and every articolo employed 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine butter or butterine is perfectly pure and 
whoicsowe; that the oleomargarine butter differs in no essential manner trom 
butter made from cream; in fact, the oleomargarine butter possesses the advan- 
ing over natural butter of not decomposing so readily, as it contains fewer vol- 
alilo fate. In my opinion, oleomargurine is to be considered a groat discovery, 
a blessing for the poor, and 
atable article of food. 


Professor W. A. Atwater, of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., gave his opinion in the following strong language: 

A consideration of the materials used, tho process of manufacture, and the 
chemical and microscopical charncter of the butterine seems to me to justify 
the following statements: As to its qualitive compesition, it contains essen- 
tially the same Ingredients ays natural butter from eows' milk. Quantitatively, 
it differs from ordinary butter in having but little of the volatile fats whic! 
while they are agreeable in flavor, are, at the same time, lable to rancidity. 1 
should, nocordingly, expect butterine to keep better than ordinary butter. 

The best evidence within my reach indicates that Just such is the case. The 
hutterine is perfectly wholesome and healthy, aud bas a high nutritions value, 
The same entirely favorable opinion I find expressed by the most prominent 
European authorities—English, French, and German—who nre unanimous in 
their high estimate of the value of the “ Mége discovery," aud approval of the 

| materinl, whose production hay thereby been made practicable, 

Mr. BEACH. What is the date of that statement? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. What has that to do with it? 

Mr. BEACH. It hasa great denl to do with it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. The evidence contained in the four 
hundred printed pages which I hold in my hand was taken in 1881. 

Mr. BEACH. They made it purer then than they do now. 

Mr. WARNER. The remark of the gentleman would indicate tha 
such eminent chemists as Professors Chandler and Morton if called upon 
now would give different evidence. It is strange that no word to the 
contrary is produced from cither of these learned scientists. The ad- 
mission is that the oleomargarine made up to and including 1881 was 
all that these chemists claim for it. To break the force of that admis- 
sion we are informed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bracu] 
that they made better then than now.’ Is not the contrary of that 
assertion true? 


in every way a perfectly pure, wholesome, and pal- 


rooess of the manu- 
ne,and haying made 


Yet I trust 
gentlemen who have talked so learnedly about these products, calling 
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of health of the city of New York to investigate the subject and report 
whether in its opinion the butterine is a wholesome article of food. In 
response to this resolution the board of health, after a careful and ex- 
haustive investigation, stated that in its opinion there is no sanitary 
objection whatever to the unrestricted manufacture and sale of this sub- 


Tho fact is that the manufacture of oleomargarine has reached that 
point when the produet looks like butter, tastes like butter, smells like 
butter, and answers all the purposes of butter, It competes to-day with 
dairy butter in the markets of the world. Were it not so this legisla- 
tion would never be demanded. Yet the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Beacn] demands later evidence than that given in 1881. Twill 
try to accommodate him. He and his colleagues from New York rep- 
resent the largest dairy interest in the United States, In 1882 the Leg- 
islnture of the State of New York enacted stringent laws furnishing 
ample protection against fraudulent imitations of dairy butter or the 
sles of such imitations as genuine. These laws require that every per- 
son who shall manufacture for sale, or offer for sale, or export any arti- 
cle in the semblance of butter, not the legitimate product of the dairy, 
must distinctly and durably stamp on the top and side of every tub, 
firkin, or package, the words, é! oleomargarine butter.“ 

Notwithstanding this legislation oleomargarine butter was manufact~ 
ured in that State, stamped and branded as such, sold in the open mar- 
kets as oleomargarine and continued to compete with dairy butter, 
People bought and ate it knowing what they were buying and eating. 
Then the dairy interest of that State demanded additional protection 
against this rival. Accordingly, in 1884, the Legislature of New York, 
passed a law by its terms prohibiting the ‘‘manuiaeture out of any 
oleaginous substances, or any compound of the same, other than that 
produced from unadulterated milk or cream, * designed to 
take the place of butter or cheese produced from pure, unadulterated 
milk or cream of the same;’’ also forbidding the sale or offer for sale 
“of thesame as an article of food.“ Thie rest of the section excepts 
“skimmed-milk cheese!“ from its operations, and snbjects to severe 
punishments by fine and imprisonment ** whoever violates the provis- 
ions of this section.)“ Early in 1885 one Marx was arrested chanseq 
with æ violation of this law. It is but fair to assume that the dairy in- 
terest of that State was active in the prosecution. I now cite from evi- 
dence in that case as giyen by tho learned jndge who delivered the 
opinion: 

On tho part of the defendant it is proved by distinguished chemists that olos. 
margarino was composed of the same elements as dairy butter. Theonly dite 
ence between them was that it contained a smaller proportion of fatty substan, 
known as buttoring; that this butterine exists in dairy butter only in a amz) 
pro jon from 3 tos per cent.; that itexisis inno other substance than bitte 
made from mill, and is introduved into oleomargarine butter by adding to the 
oleomargarine stock some milk, cream, or butter, and churning; and when Utix 
in done it has all the elements of natural buttor, but there must always he 8 
amaller per cont. of buttorine in the mannfactured product than in batter Made 
from milk. The 5 effect of the butterine is to give favor to tho bitter, hay. 
ing nothing to do with its wholesomenuess; that the oleng! nous substances iy 
the oleomargarine are substantially identien] with those produced from butte, 
and oream, Professor Chandler testified that the ouly «difference between the 
two articles was that dairy butter had moro butterine; that oloomargarine corn. 
tujned not over 1 per cent, of that substance, while dairy butter might contain 4 
or 5 per cent.; and that if 4 or 5 per cent. were added to oleomargarine there 
would be no difference; it 3 —— 2 be butter; irrespective of sources, they Would 
be the same substances. According to the testimony of Professor Morton, wh 
slatement was not questioned or controverted, oleormargarine, so far from being- 
an article devised for the yh Sone of deception in trade, was devised by a Fron N 
scientist who was employed by the French Government to devise a substitute 
for butter. (People ts. Marx, New York Court of Appeals, 382.) 

Testimony was also given in that case that “oleomargarine butter 
was preciselyas wholesome as dairy butter.“ This evidence was give 
in 1885. Is that late enough for my friend from New York [Mr. 
BEACH]? In 1883 the committee on health of the State board or 
Massachusetts, com of gentlemen it is fair to presume of intel};_ 
gence and integrity, after a thorough investigation, report as to oleg. 
margarine: 

When well made it isa very fair imitation of genuine butter, being infer; 
of the best butter, but much superior to the low grades of butter too common) 
tound in the market. So fur as its influence on health ix concerned, we can se 
no objection to its use, * * © As to ite prohibition by law, the mime iy 
which prohibited it should also prohibit the sale of lurd aod tallow, and, gy 
especially, all low-grade butters, which are far more injurious to health thay 1 


good sweet article of oloomargarine, 
* . * ~ v * * . 


The use of substitutes for butter reems to be stendily on the incronse in tris 
country. When good butter is at from 40 to 50 cents per pound, it has 
beyond the means of persous in moderate ciroumstances, and they haye the 
chuljce of three things—to do without, to uso poor butter, or to use SOME Sa big: 
tule, 

To the gentleman who has made the assertion on this foor that thig 
food product is made ont of the “decayed and decaying carcasses of 
the stock-yards and dogs killed because suspected of being affected 
with rabies,“ let me commend the following extract from the same re. 


port: < 


A great deal has beon snid in regard to the poor grade of fats from which the 


/olcomargurine is made. Aby one making such assertions in regard to the fats 


is simply ignorant of the whole subject. When a fit has became in the lenat 
tainted it can no longer be need for this purpose, an it is impossible to rem V 
the odor frown the fat after it has once acquired it. , 

The leading manufacturers of oleomargnrine in this country cotre 
the most rigid investigation both ns to the manner of making and the 
character of the product produced by them, They claim, aud their 
claim is supported by undisputed evidence, that they are engageil in a 
legitimate industry; that they manufketure n food product wholesome 
in every respect which is used as a substitute for butter. There is no 
hidden mystery in its mannfacture, They tell you how it is made, 
and give its constituent elements, They manufacture and eell it for 
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what it is. 
Co., in his sworn statement, tells you how and of what oleomargarine 
and butterine are made in his establishment, which is one of the largest 


P. D. Armour, of the great packing-house of Armour & 


in the world. His affidavit is as follows: 


STATE oy ILLILXOIE, Cook County, ss: 


ently D. Armour, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that lio fs a resi- 
dent of the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and that he is a member of the 
firm of Armour & Co. 

Deponent further says Wiat suid firm of Armour & Co., in the course of their 
business, makes and sella oleomargarine and butterine, and that this deponent 
knows of his own knowledge the materials and the methods used by said Arm 
in the making of said products. They are as follows: 


METHODS OF MANUFACTURE., ` 


The fatis taken from the cattle in the process of slaughtering, and after thor- 
Only washing is placed in a bath of clean, cold water and surroundod withice, 
where it js allowed to remain until all animal heat has been removed. Itisthen 
out into small pieces by machinery and cooked ut a temperature of abont 150 
dogrees until the fatin Huld form las seperated from the fibrine or tissue; 
then settled until it is perfoctly clear. Then it is drawn into graining vats.and 
allowed to stand a day, when it is ready for the prosses, The pressing oxtracta 
the stearine, leaving the remaining product, which is commercially known as 
olco oll, which, when churned aneh Jote or milk, or both, nud with usmaliy n 

proportion of croamery butter, the whole being properly salted, gives the new 
p product, oleomargurine. 

In making butterine we use neutral lard, which is made from sclocted leaf lard 
in a very similar manner to olto oil, excepting that no stearine is extracted. 
This neutral lard is cured in salt. brine for mee Set yee to seventy hours at an ioc- 
watar temperature. Itis then taken and, with the desired proportion of oleo 
oil and fine butter, is churned with cream and milk, producing an article which, 
whon properly salted and packed, is eget 4 for market. 

In both cases coloring matter is used which fs the same us that used by dairy- 
men to color their butter., At cortuin seasonsofthe year, namely, in gend weather, 
a «mall quantity of salad oil made from cotton seed ix nsed to soften the texture 
of the product, hut this is not generally used by us. 

Deponent further says that no other mat or substance excel as above 
slated is used by Armour & Co, in making olecomargarine or butterine, 

Deponent further says that be lias read the statement made iñ a report of the 
Coimimittee on Agriculture to the House of Representatives purporting: to rivo 
the materials used in making oleomargarine and butterine, and ho says that 
nono of the materials or substances therein enumorated are used by Armour & 
Co. in making said products or either of them except as heroin stated, 

Deponent further says that he las read a letter dated May 19, 1886, signed 
Armour & Co., Swift & Oo., George H. Hammond & Co, N. K. Fairbank & Co.. 
and Samuel W. Allerton, a copy of which is hereto attached, and he says that 
the same is the letter of the parties whose names are attached thereto, and that 
the statements thercin made so far as the same rolate to Armour & Co. are true 
and #o far as they rolate to the other parties signing raid letters, le upou for 
mation believes them to be true, = ; 

And this deponent further deposes and says that no ingredient is or over hus 
been used by anid firm of Armour & Co. in the manufacture of snid olcomargu- 
rine aud butterine which is in any way injurious to health. 

PHITAT D. ARMOUR. 

Subseribed and worn to before me this 221 day of May, 1896. 

[skar] EVERETT WILSON, Notary Pulte. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, food inspector of the New York board of health, 
and Dr. O. C. De Wolf, health commissioner of the city of Chicago, 
give evidence as follows: 

Cicago, May 15,1586. 
GeExTLEMEX: It gives us pleasure to say to you that we havo recently visitoil 
your factory at the Union Stock Yards, in this city, and thoroughly examined 
the whole process of the manipulation and manufacture of butterine and olco- 
margarine. We cheerfully umiy that we consider the products e 
table, and wholesome food products, containing nothing injurious or detri- 
mental to health, but, on the coutrary, cheap and desirable substitutes for the 
medium grades 5 butter, 
Yours, respectfully, 
“4 CYRUS EDSON, N. D. 
OSCAR C. DE WOLF, Mf. D. 
Messrs. ARMOUR & Co., Chicago. 


The board of health of the State of Ilinois says: 


lIutixorw Srate Roarp or Heauru, 
Orvice or THK Smcurrany, 
Springfield, Ni., Mey 17, 1886, 
Gexriewex: While engaged in an official investigation with regard to tho 
slaughtering of boefatthe Union Stock Yards, secompanted by Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
food inspector of the New York board of health, and Dr. O.C. De Wolf, health 
commissioner of 9 recently. [witnessed your process for the muumueturo 
of cloomargarine and buttorine. By what I saw I am convinced that it is con- 
daoted with the most scrupulous cleanliness; that nothing in the manufacture 
or the materials used is detrimental to health, and that the products are whole- 


0. 
Very respeotfally, 


JOHN H. RAUCH, N. D. 
To Anuour & Co. 


The opinions expressed by our chemist are fully concurred in by the 
leading scientists of England, France, and Germany, to which countries 
this product is largely exported and eaten by their people as a cheap and 
wholesome substitute for butter. Germany, although she has quaran- 
tined against the American hog, finds no fault with oleomargarine but- 
ter. A few years since the butter interest of Great Britain made the 
attempt to restrict the sale in that kingdom of this food product which 
we ex ported to that country in lange quantities. Dr. Fairplay, the rec- 
ognized anthority in England on sanitary questions and the healthful- 
ness OF unhealthfulness of articles of food, then a member of the House 
of Commons, gave it as his unqualified opinion that oleomargarine but- 
ter was wholesome and that its introduction into the kingdom was a 
blessing to that class of citizens who were unable to purchase butter 
that was ñt to use at the prices asked for it in the market. The result 

as that the hill restricting the saleof oleomargarine was defeated by 
decisive majority, 

There is no longer any question that oleomargarine can be and is 


manufactured as a cheap and perfectly wholesome substitute for butter, 
Suet, natural lard, coloring matter the same as that used in choice 
dairy butter, sometimes a small quantity of salad oil, such as you use 
every day on your table, and salt, these form oleomargarine when prop- 
erly made, and in fact, as made by the large establishments. They are 
healthy, and so is the product compounded of them. Olcomargarine 
may be foul, butter may be rancid and dirty, The fact that one manu- 
facturer perpetrates a fraud by making a foul substitute for pure oleo- 
margarine, und sells in the market for butter, can not justify a tax in 
its nature prohibitory as to all. Oleomargarine does not depend upon 
butter for its value, it is of itself heulthtul and of use. It has been 
aptly stated that “‘oleomargarine is no more artificial or manufactured 
than is butter. A cow secretes milk, from this cream is extracted, then 
follows churning, salting, washing, coloring, pressing, the resultis but- 
ter. An ox secretes fat, from this margarine is abstracted, churned, 
silted, washed, colored, and pressed, the result is oleomargarine; from 
equally healthful animals equally healthful products result.” Even 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Beacir] is driven to this state- 
ment: : 

Is artificial butter deleterious to publio health’ If we are to believe the tes- 
thnony of the expert chemists. who have investigated the subject. it Is not. * 
wie in the absence of any well nathenticated case of injury to public health a 
Joss of life from the use of artificial butter, although millions of pounds hare 
heon consumed, it would be unsafe to legislate on the subject upon the une! 
that we are going to protect the public health. Lihink the sooner we abandon 


that position the better, It is not tenable. The weight of fact and opinions is 
nguinst it, 


Thus this learned Representative from a strong dairy district flies in 
the face of his colleague [Mr. Hiscock] on this side of the Chamber, 
who declared that this vile compound was poison, pure and simple, 
freighted with disease and death, 

When such learned doctors disagree, who shall decide? ‘The gentle- 
mau [Mr. BEACH], the duly appointed Moses to lead his followers out 
of the wilderness of doubt, exclaims: 


If wo are going to legislate upou the mars e us takes position upon which 
we cau siaud aud from which we can not be driven. 


This is the advice of the sage, the chosen leader. They have been 
compelled to retreat from position after position; his suggestion is, Let 
us choose one that is impregnable, Sucha position,“ he gravely adds, 
twill be found in the proposition that the people are deceived and de- 
frauded in the saleof the spuriousarticle.”’ How deceived? Is it thut 
when they purchase whut they believe to be dairy butter they receive 
oleomargarine? That is a fraud? The purchaser hus u right to know 
what he is purchasing. If he does not want oleomargarine he should 
not bo deceived into purchasing it under the belief that he is purchas- 
ing dairy butter, although it may look, taste, and smell like dairy but- 
ter, and, in fact, may be as good, The purchaser is entitled to his likes 
and dislikes. 

Some mon there are love not a gaping pig; 
Sonia are mud if they behold a cat; 

Aa there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why he can not abide u gaping pig; 

Why he, a harmloas necessary cat, 

So the purchaser has a right to complain when he docs not receive 
the identical thing he bargains for. He may not be able to render a 
** firm reason.” Ie is not compelled'to; he may say, „It is my hu- 
mor; so I can give no reason, nor will 1.“ 

The tastes, the prejudices, and even the superstitions of the pur- 
chaser and consumer are to be respected. 

We know that all metals, leather, woolens, woods, all textures, sur- 
faces, and fabrics are or have been imitated. ‘The false is sold for the 
true; the imitation for the imitated. The universability of the prac- 
tice does not diminish bnt increases the frand, It is no answer to say 
that the imitated can not be told from the genuine, the false from the 
true, or that it answers the same purpose. Honesty and fair dealing 
demand that cvery article shall be sold for what it is: Food adultera- 
tions is one of the crying evils of the age. To remedy theso evils and 
secure honesty and lair dealing between citizen and citizen is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for. There is no remedy for these 
frands whether in tho sale of foul oleomurgarine, rancid butter, or any 
other article save through and by the police powers of the States. 

The police powers of a State in a comprehensive nens 

Says Mr. Cooley— 
orobrnces its whole system of internal regulation by which the State seeks not 
only to preserve the public order and to prevent ofienses against the State, but 
also to establish for the intercourse of citizen with citizen those rules of good 
manners and good neighborhood which are calculated to prevent a conflict of 
rights and to insure to cach the uninterrupted employment of his own, só far 
as in reasonably consistent with like employment of the rights of others. 
(Cooley's Cou, Lim.) 

The police powers of the State is an authority conferred by the Ameri- 
can constitutional system upon the individual States through which 
they, and they alone, are enabled to adopt such laws as shall prevent 
the commission of fraud, violence, or other offenses against the State, 
and to secure the health and property of the citizen. It is a recognized 
principle that the National Government can not, through any of its 
departments, invade the reserved rights of the States. No one will 
question these propositions. Toreturn to the position of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BEACH], which in substance is, that as oleomarga- 
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rine is sold for dairy butter, such a sale being a fraud upon the pur- 
chaser, therefore it is claimed Congress has the right to pass this bill 
to render the perpetration of such a fraud impossible, Strange doc- 
trine! I had thought that such legislation could alone be had through 
the State Legislature. In this opinion I am fully supported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this House in an able report on bills 
similar to the one under consideration. They say: 


The questions submitted by these bills to this committee are of great impor- 
tance and involve the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 

For our pu the evil consequences to the regular producer of butter or 
any other cle by the permission of a product by the spurious competitor, 
and even the results to health of the people, may be conceded. ‘The contention 
is not as to the existence of the disease, but what is the remedy ånd by what au- 
thority is it to be applied, 

Your committee does not think that the evil complained of can finds its rem- 
edy from what Congress can do, except as hereafter stated, The legislation, if 
proper, must be sought from the States. 

No grant of power to Congress in express terms or by fair inference from ex- 
press nt can be found which would authorize any law by Congress to pre- 
vent the production of anything by a person inn State of the Union. Congress 
may have some power over production in the District of Columbia, or where its 

wer of exclusive legislation extends, or in the Territories, But the power to 
forbid the production of butter, or wheat, or tobacco in a State will scarcely be 
asserted by any one. 

Questions which concern the production of the soil or otherwise, the health 
and well-being of the people of the State, belong to that large class which, for 
want of a better name, has been termed the police power. 

powers of Congress refer to the foreign relations of the State, to their rela- 
tons inter se, and do not pues within the confines of that interior life which con- 
stitutes the being and the civilization of a commonwealth, These are subjects 
for State legislation, A stranger to these local interests and internal concerns, 
under our system, must not intermeddle with them. 

The evil to result from the exercise of the power as to olcomargarine is not 
seen by one who looks only to the extermination of the unwholesome product, 
but en would readily perceive it if the power were directed against the 
production of butter. The question then of power is the primary one. 

The concession will be made by most constitutional 0 A that Congress can 
not directly forbid the production of this or any other article in a State, 


Again they say: 


The judicial decisions have never impinged upon the power of each State to 
control the right of its citizens as to food, clothing, Ko., under what is called its 
lice powers, and the right of Congress to onact anything like sumptuary laws 
‘or the States is nowhere granted, was expressly refused by the convention (3 
Mad. Papers, 1369, 1370), and has never been seriously claimed in this first cen- 
tury of our constitutional history. 
Can it be believed 


Said Mr. Jefferson— 


that under the jealousness prevailing against-the General Government, at the 
adoption of the Constitution, the States meant to surrender the authority of 
preserving order, enforcing moral duties, and restraining vice within their own 
territory? * * Such an intention was impossible, and such a licentiousness 
of construction and inference, if exercised— 

He claims— 
would endanger the foundations of the Union. 
page 297.) 

It has remained for a Democratic committee headed by a Jeffersonian 
Democrat [Mr. Haren in a latter-day Democratic House to question 
the powers of the State in matters of police regulations. Sir, conced- 
ing the power of Congress to enact legislation such as is contemplated 
in this bill, which I deny, I have prepared an amendment that will tear 
the mask from oleomargarine, if it is true as asserted, that it has been 
masquerading under the name and guise of dairy butter. 

I read the amendment for the information of the committee, and give 
notice that at the proper time I shall offer it. It provides 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to the manufacture, sale, 
or offer for sale of any substance known as oleoma: ne which shall beshown 
before the same is sald oroffered forsale, to the satis! on of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, under such rules and regulations as he may adopt, to be 
wholesome as an article of food,and what it purports to be,as shown by the 
marks and brands thereon. 

And further, that the constituent clements thereof, separately and combined, 
are in no way deleterious to health: And provided further, That said substance, 
known as oleomargarine, shall be put in packages marked and branded as pro- 
vided in this act, Any manufacturer, wholesale or retail dealer, or other per- 
son who shall knowingly manufacture, sell, or offor for sale any such substance as 
oleomargarine for butter, or as butter, or without the same bein put ip packages 
plainly marked and branded as in this act provided, shall be deemed guilty of 
amisdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than 8100 nor more than §5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding five 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

Will rag Sapte en seriously claim that this new food product when 
shown to be wholesome, marked and branded so that it enters into an 
honest competition with other food products in the open market, shall 
be unjustly discriminated against because it cheapens the price of dairy 
butter? Is it competition and not fraud that yon seek to suppress? 
If so, is not your bill a fraud, a false pretense? Is it not masquerad- 
ing as a revenue bill when its p is notrevenue, but a usurpation 
of the police powers of the States to the end that one industry may be 
stricken down in order to advance the price of dairy butter in the mar- 
ket? Assuming the fact, which can not be successfully controverted, 
that oleomargarine when properly made isa cheap, wholesome article 
of food, then I submit that this amendment should be adopted. 

This bill does not pretend to tax oleomargarine because of any fraud 
in its manufacture or sale, upon the ground that itis unwholesome. 
It is taxed solely because when made it may be in imitation or have 
the semblance of butter. The nearer its approach to butter the more 
obnoxious it is to the taxing powers of the Government. In what that 
imitation or semblance shall consist the bill does not attempt to define. 


(Jefferson's Works, volume 7, 


Sec, 2. That for the purposes of this act certain manufactured substances, cer- 
tain extracts, and certain mixtures and compounds, including such mixtures 
and compounds with butter, shall be known and designated as * oleomarga- 


All substances heretofore known as oleomargarine, oleo, oleo- 
margarine-oi], butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all mixtures and com- 
pounds of oleomargarine, oléomargarine-oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and 
neutral; all lard extracts and tallow extracts, and all mixtures and compounds 
of tallow, beef-fat, suet, lard-oil, vegetable-oil, annotto, and other coloring matter, 
intestinal fat and offal fat made in imitation or semblance of butter, or when so 
made calculated or intended to be sold as butter or for butter. 


We have shown that oleomargarine, as known to the trade, when 
properly made, looks, tastes, and smells like butter, having essentially 
all the elements of butter. The better the oleomargarine the nearer 
the resemblance. When a food product, made from any of the in- 
gredients named, has the resemblance or semblance of butter, then it 
must pay a tax of 10 cents a pound under whatever name or for what- 
ever purpose the same may be sold or used. 

Its sin is in its semblance of butter. The fact that it isa desirable 
article of food, that it may never have been “calculated or intended to 
be sold as butter or for butter, does not relieve it from the paymem of 
the tax. The product may be marked oleomargarine or axle-grease, if 
you please, and may liave been calculated and intended to be sold as 
such, yet it must pay the tax if its ingredients unfortunately by the 
laws of nature give it even the semblance of dairy butter. Sem- 
blance” in what? In form, figure, taste, smell, or in any or all of its 
component parts. This measure should be entitled a bill to prevent 
either the manufacture or sale in the United States of any cheap, whole- 
some food product as a substitute for butter made from milk, if the 
substitute bears in any respect a semblance to butter. 

Again, if when made oleomargarine is calculated or intended“ to 
be either sold as butter or for butter, then it is liable to this tax which 
is not for revenue. If it has the somblance of butter, and may be used 
either on the table or in the kitchen for any of the purposes for which 
butter is used, then it must pay the tax of 10 cents a pound, for it is 
calculated to be “sold as butter or for butter.“ It may by its marks 
and brands be always distinct from butter, yet it may have the sem- 
blance of butter and by nature be fitted for many of the uses of butter. 
The tax is levied upon the product if, when manufactured from any of 
the ingredients named, it hns the semblance of or may be calculated to 
take the place of butter in any of its uses. Fraud is not a feature essen. 
tial to the tax. The evil aimed at is not that the product is in any way 
injurious to public health or morals, Competition is the evil aimed at, 
the increase of the price of butter the remedy to be advanced. The 
dairy must be indiscriminately—the good with the bad—the whole. 
some with the unwholesome, These are some of the iniquitous feat. 
ures of the attempted legislation, 

Where, sir, is the constitutional warrant for this measure? I am 
told that it is a revenue bill within section 8, Article I of the Constitu- 
tion: 

The Con shall have power to lay and ec ex, 9-9 = to F 
debts. and 8 oe the 3 . — 8 welfare, pay the 

Taxation by the very meaning of the term implies the raising of 
money for the public uses, and excludes the raising of it for private 
objects and purposes. It is true that of all powers conferred upon the 
Government that of taxation is the most important and at the same 
time most liable to abuse. This power,” says Justice Miller, ‘can ag 
readily. be employed against one class of individuals and in favor gf 
another, so as to ruin one and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to 
the other, if there are no implied limitations of the uses for which the 
power may be exercised. That learned jurist then adds: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the majority of the 
citizens, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to nid Private 


enterprise and build up private fortunes, is nono the less robbery because it is 
done under the forms of the law and is called taxation, 


Let me, sir, commend the language of the learned justice of the Su. 
preme Court of the United States to this House. Mr. Cooley, in hig 
work ‘Principles of Constitutional Law,“ thus defines the limits of 
taxation under the Constitution of the United States: 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is ty- 
rannical and unlawful. 


The spoliation of the few for the benefit of favored individuals is un- 
warranted, although done in the name and under the forms of lay 
This is not legislation; it is spoliation under legislative forms. Here 
sir, I again cite from the exhanstive report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary made to this House on the 22d of last April: 


It remains to inquire whether oleomargarine or any other product may 
subjected to an internal-revenue tux. If the power to lay taxes (Constitution 
United States, Article I, sections 8 and 9) involves the power in Congress to sø. 
lect any article for excise or other tax, as seems to be now settled by the prac- 
tice of Lhe Government wee no doubt properly so settled), then the right to tax 
oleomargarine is undoubted. 

But your committee are constrained to add that this is a revenue power. Tha 
right “to lay! is conjoined with that “to collect taxes," and the right to lay and 
collect ia conjoined with the purpose “to pay the debts and provide for the cam, 
mon defense and gencral welfare." The power is conferred in order to the dut 
imposed on Congress. It is a trust power and becomes a right only when used 
for the pornon in view. The tax isthe means totheend, and is only legitimate 
and rightful when needful for the end. 

To use the tax when needless for revenue merely to strike down a product or 
un industry is to abuse a constitutional trust; and while the power may be con- 
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ferred, the right to use it in such case can not be asserted. All power under our 
system is trust power; to use it forthe trust makes ita rightful power; to use it 
diverse intuitu is wrongful perversion and abuse of power, and is contrary to 
the Constitution. In other words, as Congress can not forbid the production of 
an article in a State by direct legislation, it can not use a power conferred for 
another purpose to destroy and prevent such production. ‘To do by indirect 
means what it could not do by direct legislation would be an unworthy evasion 
of constitutional limitation, which can not be sanctioned by an enlightened 
constriction of the Constitution, It fs true that in such case the judicial power 
may not be able to declare such taxation void, because the judge dare not look 
into the intents of the legislator's breast, but the legislator who so abuses his 
trust and wrongfully misuses power ean not avoid responsibility to his own 
conscience, bound as itis to support the Constitution; for by personal intro- 
spection he will find his motive not to be a tax for revenue tothe Government, 
but a tax as a means of destruction to the product subjected to it; that is, tax 
used as an instrument of destruction and not as a means of reveriue, 

The propositions laid down in that report, in my opinion, are sup- 
ported by the entire and uniform weight of judicial authority. That 
Congress by the arbitrary, I might say tyrannical, exercise of the taxing 
powers may crush or weigh down one domesticindustry for the purpose 
of protecting another domestie industry, none will question; but thatit 
may rightfully doso, none, lapprehend, will have the temerity to claim. 
The power to tax, says Chief-Justice Marshall, involves the power 
to destroy. Admitting the power, le condemns the unwarranted ex- 
ercise of it. He adds: To carry it (i. e. the power) to the excess of de- 
struction would be an abuse, to presume which would banish that con- 
fidence which is essential to all government,” 

Does not this bill carry the taxing power to the ‘excess of destruc- 
tion? I know of no case from the foundation of our Government 
where Congress has placed a tax upon one domestic industry for the 
purpose of building up another. Certain itis that no instance has been 
cited by the friends of this new departure in protective legislation. 
The Agricultural Committee, in their report, cite as a case in point 
Veazie Bank rs, Fenno (8 Wallace). In that case Chief Justice Chase, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

It can not be doubted that under the Constitution that the power to provide 
a cirevilation of coin is given to Congress. ® * * Having thus in the exercise 
of undisputed constitutional powers undertaken to provide u currency for the 
whole country, it can not be questioned that Congress may, constitutionally, 
secure the benefit of it to the propie by appropriate legislation, To this end 
Con has denied the 8 of legal tender to 2 coins, and has pro- 
vided by law-ngainst the imposition of counterfeit and 
munity. To the sme end Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the 
circulation as money of any notes vot issued under its authority, Without this 
power, indeed, its attempts to secure a sound and uniform currency for the 
country must be futile. 


It is upon the dictnm in that case that the committee relies. 

There was and could be no such principle involved in that case as is 
invoked by the bill under consideration. The Congress, in the exercise 
of undisputed constitutional power, undertook to provide a sound cur- 
rency for the whole people. Here there is an attempt to tax the man- 
nfactured product of one class of our citizens that the manufactured 
product of another class of our citizens may be advanced at least a like 
umount per pound. There is and can be no analogy between the 
cases. 


se coins on tbe cm- 


Chief- Justice Waite, in commenting on the Veazic Bank case, says: 


As agninst the United States a State municipality has no right to put its notes 
in cironlation as money, It may execute its obl ions, but can not, against 
the will of Congress, make them money. The tax ts on the notes paid out—that 
8 made use of a3 a circulating medium. Sach a nse is against the policy of the 

Julted States, 


Is it against the policy of the United States to permit any article to 
come in competition with butter if perchance it has the semblance of but- 
ter and the effect of that competition is to cheapen the price of butter? 

It is claimed in argument that oleomargarine can be made for 7 cents 
a pound, and therefore the dairyman can not successfully compete with 
it. What is the remedy proposed to equalize this competition? It is 
by taxes and licenses to increase the actual cost of this food product to 


19 cents a pound; It is the cheapness of this food product and not its 
Unwholesomeness that is the cause of its offending. Advance its actual 
cost of production to 19 cents a pound, leave its quality as now or even 
Teduce its grade, and the dairy interest will be satisfied. It is the 
price, and not the quality, that is to be advanced. If this product is 
a cheat, a fraud, a counterfeit injurious to the public health or morals, 
then the proper authority, the States, should prohibit its manufacture 
and sale—the General Government should not go into partnership with 
a cheat, a fraud, a counterfeit. If its manufacture or sale is a crime 
agninst society, Congress—if it assumes jurisdiction—should stamp it 
out by fines and penalties, Would you tax counterfeit money? Would 
you issue a license to parties to deal therein? The legislation p 

by this bill demonstrates that you do not regard it as either a fraud, a 
cheat, Or a counterfeit, but that its cheapness and wholesome quality 
render it a dangerous rival to butter made from cream; therefore the 
necessity for this legislation. 

Yet gentlemen tell us this is a revenue bill. Do we need more rev- 
enue? Is it desirable to collect more taxes to increase the surplus in 
our overflowing Treasury? The Committee on Ways and Means, whose 
duty it is to provide for raising revenue, have made no recommenda- 
tion that the revenues should be increased. No branch of the execu- 
tive department of the Government has asked it. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Morrison] 
says: 

Į cas not bnt think this bill is here under false pretenses and therefore I shall 
yote against ft, 
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The eloquent, earnest, and persistent advocate of this legislation, 
Mr. BAYNE, frankly states: 

I do not anticipate any troublesome amount of revenue from this measure, 
We do not want revenue. 

He pleads guilty to the charge that the bill is here under false pre- 
tenses,” Why is the bill here in the livery of the taxing power of the 
Constitution if revenue is not wanted? The tax it levies, the licenses 
it imposes are extraordinary and unusual. They are purposely placed 
so high in the hope that the oleomargarine industry can never pay 
them, thus forcing its product out of this country and into a foreign 
market, for when exported it pays no tax. 

Sir, if gentlemen are sincere in their oft-repeated declarations that 
they only want this food product marked and branded and sold for what 
itis, why not place the tax and licenses at a figure to accomplish that 
purpose? No one will deny that 1 cent a pound with nominal licenses, 
such as are imposed on dealers in beer and tobacco, would be more than 
sufficient. Yetevery effort to cithcr lessen the op ve tax or di- 
minish the exorbitant licenses is stubbornly fought by the so-called 
friends or honest butter. Their votes do not strengthen their declar- 
ations. They talk one way and vote the other. One cent a pound 
would yield a revenue of more than $2,000,000 annually; but a 1- 
cent tax would not sufficiently advance the price of butter in the mar- 
ket—it would not shut out oleomargarine properly made, marked and 
branded as a competitor. This result would not be the end sought by 
the promoters of this bill. 

Yet these gentlemen set themselves up as the champions of the con- 
sumer. He is to be protected they tell us. How protected by being 
compelled to pay 10 cents a pound more for every pound of butter or 
oleomargarine he eats. He may be unable to see wherein he iy pror 
tected—it is a disguised blessing. If oleomargarine can be manufact- 
ured and sold under the burdens laid upon it by this bill, it is at last 
the consumer that must pay the tax. It is estimated that the license 
and tax will increase the cost of this food product 12 cents a pound be- 
fore it reaches the table of the consumer; this he must pay. If oleo- 
margarine is driven out of the market, which is the purpose of this bill, 
then the inevitable result is that the consumer must pay more for every 
ounce of butter that goes upon his table. Neither the dairy nor the 
oleomargarine factory are run as matters of philanthropy but for gain. 
If, notwithstanding the heavy taxes and licenses imposed upon it, the 
product of the oleomargarine factory, by reason of its wholesomeness 
and desirability as an article of food, can successfully compete with the 
productof the dairy, then the gains of the former will not be diminished, 
while the profits of the latter will be greatly enhanced at the expense 
ofthe consumer. This bill is not to furnish a better food product, but 
a dearer one. 

It was Colbert, I think, the celebrated finance minister of Louis 
XIV, who is reported to have said: That the act of taxation consists 
in so plucking the goose (i. e., the people) as to procure the largest 
quantity of feathers with the least possible amount of squealing.““ 
This so-called revenue bill is designed to so pluck the goose that the 
least possible amount of feathers (i. e., revenue) shall be obtained 
with the largest ible amount of protection to the dairy interest. 
The purpose of this bill,“ says its logical and frank advocate [Mr. 
Bayne], "is to protect the dairyman and the consumers, and I, as a 
protectionist of all the industries of the country, gladly welcome our 
new ſriends.“ Then casting an admiring glance upon my colleague [ Mr, 
Haren] and his Democratic followers in ecstasy he exclaims: “Iam 
glad to observe the accessions to the ranks of the protectionists which 
the promotion of this measure is evolving.” By the process of evolu- 
tion the free trader is the convert of this false, mistaken, and dangerous 
idea of protection. 8 

The principle of this bill is no more like protection than the prince 
of darkness is like the angel of light. In the past all legislation look- 
ing to the protection of American industries aud American labor from 
foreign competition with the half-clad and half-fed pauper labor of the 
Old World has received the merciless maledictions of my 8 
and eloquent colleague [Mr. HATCH] from every stump in the State of 
Missouri, while on the other hand, in my feeble way, I have fought 
for the dignity of American labor and for the protection of American 
industries against the world, only to find myself snowed under by those 
who followed the free-trade plume of my friend [Mr. HATCH]. Ihave 
no doubt but when the fervor following sudden conversion shall have 
lost some of its zeal he will see the error of his ways and settle down 
as a consistent protectionist. Let me say to my colleagne that in his 
effort to strike down or cripple one industry of our common country 
that another may prosper the more abundantly, he can not expect the 
support of those who understand the underlying principles of protec- 
tion. 

Sir, the manufacture of oleomargarine is one of the great industries 
ol this country. When the productis wholesome, marked and branded, 
it is entitled to the same protection as any other industry. It is esti- 
mated that 200,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine butter are manufact- 
ured annually in this country. ‘This is made largely from pure oleo ex- 
tracted by an ingenious method discovered by a celebrated French chem- 
ist. Its manufacture enables our great packing-houses, that slaughter 
largely the beef for the world, to pay from two to three dollars a head more 
for each bullock purchased than they could if the suet taken from the an- 
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imal could only be worked up into tallow, as done before this discovery. 
Can any good reason be given why this part of the animal should not 
be thus utilized, or that when so utilized it should be discriminated 
against by being compelled to pay an unjust tax? That people use it 
asa substitute for any other article of food certainly is no reason for 
such action. 

The agricultural interests of the country are as much interested in 
the price they get from their cattle aud hogs as they can hein the price 
of butter. But, sir, the taxing of an industry because those engaged 
in it are in the minority and for the benefit of another industry that is 
in the majority can not be justified in any country where the rights of 
the citizen are respected. If the taxing power is to be invoked for the 
benefit of those whe represent the most of power or political influence 
then shall we have returned to the condition of the Middle Ages when 
nobles were exempt from taxation because they were nobles and the 
common people were taxed because they were villains or bondsmen; 
when Jews were assessed because they were not Christians, and Cath- 
olies because they were not Protestants.” 

This is class legislation. Each industry that is strong in political in- 
fluence will demand protection against its less influential competitor. 
If when the weaker competitor in the market offers a cheaper substance 
in the “semblance of” or capable of being used or applied to the same 
purposes as those of his stronger rival, then his substance is to be taxed 
for the benefit of the stronger. Snch a prostitution of the taxing power 
of the Gencral Government, a power given for its maintenance and pres- 
ervation, would, in the language of Jefferson, tend to break up the 
foundation of the Union.“ 

There is no proposition more firmly settled than that it is one of the 
fundamental rights and privileges of every American citizen to adopt 
and follow such lawful industrial pursuits as he may sce fit. 

There is and can be no question as to the lawfulness of the pursuit 
of manufacturing and selling oleomarparine having the semblance of, 
and calculated and intended to be sold for, butter. This is acknowl- 
edged in this bill by proposing to tax and license the manufacture and 
sale. It will not be claimed, none have the temerity to do so, that the 
business you propose to license is unlawful or immoral, or thut the prod- 
uct you propose to tax is unwholesome or injurious to the public 
health. The tax is levied, the license imposed because n large and very 
respectable portion of our citizens demand such action to protect an 
industry in which they are engaged. The language of the supremo 
court of New York in a recent casein passing upon the constitutionality 
of a law of that State prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine is worthy of 
our consideration and approval: ; 

Who will have the temerity to say that these constitutional principles are not 
violated by an enactment which absolutely prohibits an important branch of 
industry for the sole reason that it competes with another and may reduce the 
price of an article of food for the human race? 

Measures of this kind are dangerous even to their promoters. If the argu- 
ment of the respondent in support of the absolute power of the Legislature to 
prohibit one branch of industry for the purpose of protecting another with 
which it competes can be sustained, why could not the oleomargari ne man tufset- 


urers, should they obtain sufficient power to influence or control the legislative 
councils, prohibit the manufacture or sale of dairy products? Would argu- 


ments then be found wanting to demonstrate the validity under tho Consti- 


tution of such an act? The principlo is the samo in both cases, The numbers 
u upon ench side of the controversy can not influence the question here, 
Equal rights to all are what are intended to be secured by the establishment of 
eee limits to legislative power and impa tribunals to enforce 
them.“ 

Illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied of the evils which would result 
from legislation which should exclude one class of citizens from industries, law- 
ful in other respects, in order to protect another classagainst competition. (Poo- 
ple rt, Marx, 9 N, X., 387.) 


If the principle contained in this bill is recognized by Congress, its 
result will be the arraying of one industry against another, placing the 
weaker at the mercy of the stronger. It will not bea survival of the 
fittest’? of the competing industries, but a survival of that which is 
supposed to control the greater influence at the ballot-box. A short 
time since the National Butchers’ Association held a meeting in my State. 
They have u supposed grievance against the shipment of dressed beef 
from the great West to the East. This new industry has sprung up in 
the Jast few years. It has rapidly increased. The following table will 
show its growth from 1880 to 1884 inclusive: 


1880. 1881. 185. 1883. 1881. 

| Tona. Tons. Tuns. Tons. Tons. 
To New York... 2,633 15,355 | 31. 
To Philadelphi 43A 8. 001 123,515 
To Baltimore. x 579 4,158 4,282 

To New Eng 

Boston. 89.150 116,747 | 121.018 
Total... 15,680 75. 259 $3, 110 145, S71 173, 067 


It is estimated that over 200,000 tons were shipped in 1885. This 
innovation has diminished the price of the stall-fed ox of the East, but 
it has increased the price of the Western steer, giving to the people of 
the Atlantic seaboard cheaper beef. Kansas City and Chicago supply 
New York and other Eastern cities with their dressed beef. This en- 
terprise gradually but surely shut up a majority of the small slaughter- 
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houses of the country, necessarily throwing many butchers out of em- 
ployment. The cry against this Yankee innovation but s few years 
since was nearly as great as that now raised against oleomaryarine, 
Charges were then made uguinst this industry by those who knew noth- 
ing of what they were talking abont equal, if possible, in extravagance 
to many of the charges made ugainst the cleomargarine manumeture 
during this debate. It was asserted that the people of the seaboard 
were being poisoned by the disensed meats shipped from the West; 
that cattle afflicted with “Texas fever,’ the black- leg, the “big 
jaw,“ and every other disease that the bovine kingdom is heir to,were 
being slaughtered and their poisoned carcases shipped in refrigerating 
cars as dressed beef to the East. Prejudice at length gave way to ren- 
son. ‘The people of the Atlantic seaboard have learned that the West 
gives them better beef than they ever had before and for less money, 

Nevertheless the butchers complain their business has been disturbed, 
They are unable to compete with ‘the big packing hauses. They should 
come to Congress and demand that a tax of 10 conts a pound be levied 
on all dressed beef shipped from the West to the East, This in the 
name of protection. The shipmentof dressed beef gave an additional 
impetus to the business in the packing houses of Chicago and Kansas 
City, the great live-stock centers of the United States. The 60 pounds 
of suet taken from each animal had either to be tried into tallow or 
manufactured into oleo, from which a pore, wholesome substitute for 
butter is made, The value of the steer was enhanced to the farmer 82 
or more if the suet was manufactured into olco, making an advance 
in the cattle received at Kansas City in the last seven years of $8,448,- 
406. This amount was paid to the farmer in excess of what he would 
have received had not the suct of the animal been utilized. 

It is urged that our foreign market for natural butter is ruined b 
the ex port of oleomargarine. In the last three yearswe exported 813, 
834,913 worth of oleomargarine, while in the sume period we only ex. 
ported $0,685,072 worth of butter. 

It was manufactured, sold, and exported as olesmargarine. ‘The peo- 
ple of England and other countries look upon it as a blessing, farnishin 
as it does a cheap, wholesome substitute for natural butter. Gentle- 
men claim that the butter market is paralyzed by the exportations of 
Yet one of the purposes of this bill is to increase the 
exportations of that product. It is expressly provided that it shall 
pay no tax when removed from the manufactory for the purpose of ex- 
port. They would have this for a produc: furnished the consumer in 
England at 12 cents less u pound than to the consumer of our own conn- 
try. Jo insure this result the foreign manufacturer, if he ships his 
oleomargarine to our’shores, is taxed 15 cents u pound. Oleomargarine 
made in tho United States intended for use here is taxed 10 cents g 
pound to protect dairy butter, foreign oleomargarine is taxed 15 cents 
a pound to protect the home production; this is double-barreled, back- 
action protection. S 

Mr. Chairman, there are some other features of this strange bill that 
I desire to notice briefly, and I am done. If it should become a law ay 
army of additional office-holders will of necessity becreated. It clothes 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with unusual and autocratie 
powers. His decree as to what substances, extracts, or compounds are 
to be taxed is made final. His construction of the Jaw is conclusive, 
From his decisions, however arbitrary or tyrannical, there is and can be 
no appeal. He is given morethan kingly powers, and the principtg 
“that the king can do no wrong!“ is freely recognized. 

The due process of law by which a citizen may be deprived of Iris 
property under this bill is the will of the Commissioner. I do not 
shire in the blind confidence us to the infallibility of that officer, Hig 
powers are not restricted to the product that is made taxable. He 
may hy his agents invade the dwelling, the store, the shop, the dairy 
the manufactory in any State in the Union, and if any oleomargaring 
intended for human consumption be found therein which in his opinion 
contains ingredients deleterious to the publie health, he is investeg 
with plenary power to forfeit such product to the United States. Suh- 
ject to the limitation that the citizen is granted the right to come to 
Washington and get the decision of n board composed of the Surgeon- 
General of the Army, the Surgeon-Genernl of the Navy, and the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, the decision of that board is a finality on 
that class of cases. 

In that case it is not essential in order for the Commissioner to exer. 
cise the police powers of the States that the oleomargarine is intended 
or calculated to be sold as butter; if in the opinion of the Commissioner 
it is intended for human consumption in any manner, the evil eye of 
the Commissioner may forfeititto the United States, Heis constituted 
the special guardian of the morals and health of the States. If this cay 
be done as to oleomargarine, why then can not Congress invest the Com- 
missioner with like powers as to all articles of food or clothing, foung 
in any State, which in his opinion are deleterions to The publie health 2 

Tho States are no longer to be trusted with their police powers; they 
are to be turned over to an officer or hoard designated by the General 
Government, What warrant is there in the Constitution for this mon- 
strous doctrine? In conclusion Jet me call the attention of the House 
to section 19 of this bill, which may he called the inſormer's section, 
Sir, I had hoped that the day of the informer was past and that his 
nefarious occupation was gone; that he was never again to be privi. 
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leged to disgrace our courts with his perjury that he might share in the 
fines and forfeitures assessed against his victim. I had hoped that the 
informer, a name and occupation detested by all honest men, would 
never again be rewarded under the forms of law for his crimes. To 
secure his reward the professional informer is ever ready, if deemed 
necessary to obtain a conviction, to swear without mercy and with- 
out end.“ This creature who pollutes the fountains of justice with his 
perjury is of foreign origin and flourishes. best where the rights of the 
citizens are disregarded most. Iam surprised that a committee of this 
House should report a bill resuscitating the professional informer with 
“ravening maw.” 

I would not place the property or liberties of the citizen at his mercy. 
Yet this bill gives one-half of the fines and forfeitures to the informer. 
That part of the nineteenth section I apprehend will be stricken ont, 
whether the distinguished chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
gives the sign” or not, ~ : 

Mr. Chairman, I am not unconscious of the powerful influences back 
of this bill; yet, entertaining the opinions that I do of such legislation, 
I should be recreant to my duty and unworthy of the constituency I 
represent upon this floor did I not vote against this measure, 


Protecting Public Lands. 


SPBRECHES 


or 


HON. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 


OF WYOMING, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 28 and 29, 1886. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having ander consideration the bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes, the pending paragraph being, ‘forthe protection of 
public lands from illegal and fraudulent entry or appropriation, 000 — 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Carry]. 

Mr. CAREY said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: It is with reluctance that I occupy the time of the 
committee in relation to the subject under discussion. My excuse is 
that the questions involved are of the greatest importance to the peo- 
ple of my Territory. $ 

In this bill it is proposed to appropriate $75,000 to prevent depreda- 
tions on the public timber, $90,000 for the protection of public lands 
from fraudulent entries, and but $50,000 for public surveys; in other 
words, $50,000 only is to be appropriated for surveying the publie lands 
in all of the land districts of the United States, when it will require 
alone for the support of the surveyors-generals’ ofilces, including sala- 
ties, &c., during the next fiscal year, $130,000. Such a policy is poor 
economy. 

The estimates made for public surveys for the next fiscal year require 
an appropriation of +300,000, This amount should be appropriated. 
The lands in the Western States and Territories should be surveyed as 
rapidly as possible. The deputy surveyors should be paid a suflicient 
amount per lineal mile to enable them to properly mark and establish 
each corner with large and permanent stone monuments. Theseitems 
of appropriation in this bill are in the line of the legislation which is 
now contemplated by Congress with reference to the public lands; 
that is, to wipe out the opportunities for the rapid settlement of the 
West, especially the settlement of the arid regions in the central part 
of the continent. 


s 


DISPOSITION OF TIE PUBLIC LANDS, 

It is true as asserted that a very large portion of the public domain 
has passed away from the control of the General Government. The 
millions of acres with which the United States has parted title are 
owned, occupied, and being cultivated and developed by the citizens of 
the Republic. No wiser disposition of these lands could have been 
made. But it may be instructive to inquire into the system under 
which the Government has transferred this large acreage. By an ex- 
amination of the statistics it will be fonnd that the Government, since 
its organization, has disposed of about 600,000,000 acres of land. Nearly 
70 per cent. of this amount has been disposed of or granted away to 

corporations, States, and individuals, not to settlers. 

The principal items are— 

Grants to railroad companies, 169,000,000 acres; under swamp acts 
to the States, 74,000,000 acres; under the graduation act, 27,000,000 
acres, Of which the people of the State of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. COBE] received some of the benefits; under the praiseworthy acts 
iying bounty land to the soldiers and sailors who have fought in the 
wars of the nation, 61,000,000 acres; under the several acts for the 
romotion of education, 74, 000, 000 acres; under various acts to encour- 
Pře internal improvements, 30,000,000 acres. By a further examina- 
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timber-culture, and desert-land laws less than 30 per cent. of the lands 
disposed of by the Government have been entered. These figures do 
not justify the statement so often made on this floor and in the public 
press that the lands of the Government have been absorbed. or are be- 
ing rapidly absorbed under the land laws of the United States which 
require the acts of an individual to make the entry, 

DESERT-LAND LAW. 

A great deal is said of the abuses which have arisen under the desert- 
land Jaw. This law has been in force for nine years, and less than 
3,000,000 acres of land have been entered under its provisions, of which 
less than half a million.of acres have been patented. Assuming that 
half a million of acres should be patented each year under this law, it 
would require nearly sixty years to dispose of as much land as the Gov- 
ernment sold under the graduation act. at 12} cents to $1 per acre. It 
would require more than one hundred and fifty years to dispose of the 
same amount of land under the desert-land law as has been given to 
the States under the swamp-land acts, and would require over three 
hundred years to sell as mach under the desert-land law as has been 
given to aid in the building of railroads. Of the 700,000,000 acres of 
the publie domain, exclusive of Alaska, remaining under the control of 
the United States, probably 450,000,000 acres are arid, none of which 
would produce a crop without irrigation. 

The acreage can only be approximated. The vast area is west of the 
one hundredth meridian. It has been said that it would make a solid 
body 1,000 miles wide by 1,500 miles long. It comprises the Terri- 
tories of Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
and the States of Colorado and Nevada, and parts of the Territory of 
Washington and the States of Kansas, Nebraska, California and Oregon. 
Population is already spreading over this country, Emigration from 
the great States of the East in great numbers has already reached the 
Rocky Mountains. Great canalsand water ways are being constructed 
for the reclamation of these lands. In my Territory, under the stimu- 
lus of the desert-land law, nearly $1,000,000 has been expended during 
the past three years in the construction of irrigation works. 

These improvements are not only expensive to construct, but require 
a large outlay of money annually for repairs and management. It is 
estimated that it costs from five to twenty dollars an acre to cnt the 
necessary canals and to construct other works required to successfully 
reclaim arid lands. It is not probable that the General Government 
will ever undertake to reclaim these lands or tc directly assist in their 
reclamation. The voting of money for public improvements is ns un- 
popular to-day as it was once popular. The lands must be reclaimed 
by private enterprise. I do not believe that Congress can be too lib- 
ern) in its legislation for the disposition of these lands, if liberality in 
this regard will induce the citizen to undertake the construction of 
such works as will make it possible to grow corps in the arid regions. 

Professor Powell in his report of the arid region says: 

The arid region is the great Rocky Mountain aon of the United States, and 
it embraces something more than fourtenths of the whole country, exeludiug 
Alaska, In all this region the mean annual rainfall is insuficient for agriculture, 
but in certain seasons some localitios, now here, now there, receive more than 
their average supply. Under such conditions crops will mature without irri- 
gation, As such seasons are more or less infrequent, even in the more favored 
localities, and asthe agriculturists can not determine in advance when such sen- 
tree wd occur, the opportunities afforded by excessive rainfall can not be Im- 
prov + 
: The limit of successful agriculture without irrigation has beon set at 20 inches 
(of annual rainfall) that the extent of the arid region should by no means be 
exaggerated; but at 20 inches agriculture will not be uniformly successful from 
season to season, Many dronghts will occur; many seasons in a long series 
will be fruitless; and it may be doubted whether on the whole agriculture will 
prove remunerative, l 

It is estimated that 90 per cent. of the entire cost of reclaiming arid 
lands consists of the labor. The size and number of the water ways 
can only be imagined when it is stated that there must be distributed 
through such means during each growing season over each acre of 
land reclaimed and cultivated an average depth of from 10 to 16 inches 
of water. 

PAST POLICY OF THE GOVERNMEXT WITH REFERENCE TO run PUSLIC LANDS 
THE WISKT ONE. 

Youshould consolidate all of the legislation proposed by this Congress 
with reference to public lands and label it An act to prevent the set- 
tlement of the Northwest, the central West, and Southwest.” That 
country is growing, it would appear, too rapidly for the East. The pol- 
icy adopted by the United States in the past that the public lands 
should be disposed of not for revenue but in such a manner as to en- 
courage their settlement and development has proven to be the wisest of 
statesmanship. The results of legislation best determine whether such 
legislation was wise. If you should go back fifty years and inquire into 
what has been accomplished under the land system of the United States, 
what has been done for the people of the nation through land grants and 
under settlement laws, I believe every one of you would say that had you 
been in this Hall half a century agoas legislators and could have turned 
over the leaves of the future and have seen the results that would fol- 
low, you would have voted for the legislation that has been so produc- 
tive of good, but which to-day is so strongly condemned. 

No other class of legislation enacted by Gongress has done more for 
the American nation. Under the liberality of this system, the great 
empire west of the Alleghany Mountains has been settled and made 
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possible. Under the same system the States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi River are on the high road of progress. Unless Con- 
has time to study the whole question carefully and make laws 
applicable to the new condition of things in the arid regions the pres- 
ent laws should be permitted to stand and the Executive should see 
that the land officers not only interpret the laws righteously but most 
liberally. With such favorable conditions, the eight great Territories 
would soon be prepared for admission as States into the Union. 
GROWTH OF COUNTRY WEST OF MISSOURI RIVER, 

Bear with me while I call attention to the settlement of a country 
with which we all have much knowledge. I speak of the conntry prin- 
cipally west of the Missouri River, north of the Indian Territory, south 
of British America, and east of the main range of the Rocky Mountains. 

Take Kansas first, as the base of the column, a State conceived and 
born amid many tribulations. The days of her youth were so full of 
trouble that her history during this eventful period is an important 
chapter in the nation’s life.» The first four years of her Statehood 
brought upon her all the calamities of a civil war. She suffered as a 
border State. She had in 1864 barely 160,000 population, only $50,- 
000,000 of wealth, and not a mile of railroad within her borders, and 
able only to spend a few thousand dollars for school purposes. To-day 
Kansas has nearly one and a half millions of population, five hundred 
and fifty millions of wealth, 5,000 miles of railroad. The State ex- 
pended last year for educational purposes alone two and a half million 
of dollars. She has expended during her short life as a State nearly 
$30,000,000 for the education of her youth. The value of her farm 
products during that time has been sufficient in amount to pay two- 
thirds of the national debt. Her growth and her present greatness 
were made possible by a liberal Jand system. 

Let us go a little farther north and look at Nebraska, the Territorial 
sister of Kansas, In twenty years her population has increased from 
100,000 to 800,000 souls. Her wealth from $60,000,000 to $350,000, 000. 
She has within her borders 3,000 miles of railroad. Her public insti- 
tutions would do credit toa New England State. Her growth has been 
made under the public-land system of the United States. 

Colorado, with less than 40,000 population in 1870, has grown to bea 
State of a quarter of a million of people. She has more than two hun- 
dred millions of wealth; 3,000 miles of railroad. The energy of her 
people and the development of her domain show she was fully prepared 
and entitled to become the first State admitted in the second century 
of American Independence. 

But glance at that great domain which is yet without actual repre- 
sentation in either end of this Capitol, the people of which have not 
been permitted to be heard in their plea for Statehood on this fioor at 
this session. : 

Need I say I refer to Dakota? With one-half million of people, with 
hundreds of millions of wealth, with enough miles of railroad within 
her borders to reach from Boston to San Francisco, with good public 
institutions and an excellent school system in operation in every por- 
tion of her borders, she stands forth in her glory as the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the past land legislation. 

Last I come to my own Territory, the least because she is the young- 
est. I feel it an honor to live within her borders and to be one of her 
people, She was carved out of the sage brush country in the arid re- 
gions in the heart of the great American desert. She had only a few 
thousand resident population in 1869, the date of her organization; she 
has to-day nearly 75,000 population. She has eighty millions of wealth, 
and by the end of the present year will have 1,000 miles of completed 
railways. She supports one hundred and twenty schools, the most of 
which are open for nine months in the year, by direct taxation under 
a system compelling every child to attend school. Vast enterprises 
have been undertaken by her people. The young blood, buoyant 
spirits, energy, and genius of her population are rapidly overcoming the 
difficulties which at one time appeared insurmountable so far as her set- 
tlement was concerned. y 

The five political divisions named make a grand column to bear tes- 
timony to the statesmen who inaugurated the land system of the United 
States. No monument can be more prominent and more enduring 
than the history and growth of the country described under the direc- 
tion of the pioneers, encouraged by the liberal land laws. 

If you will bring together all of the statistics of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Dakota, and Wyoming, you will find that there is to-day in 
these States and Territories more free population, more wealth, and 
greater possibilities than could be found in the thirteen original States 
after they had adopted the Constitution under which we live. 

Against the the cry repeatedly made that foreign lords and princes 
have absorbed much of the public domain in the countries named, I 
need but say that the native-born population bears the ratio of at least 
7 to 1 to those of foreign-born, and that the number of the latter class 
who do not hasten to become good and patriotic citizens of the Republic 
is too trifling to take into account. 

The percentage of the property owned by those of royal blood is too 
insignificant to be used by a politician as a bugbear to frighten even a 
most ignorant constituencys The property is owned and controlled by 
those who desire to be known by no higher title than that of American 
citizens. [Applause.] 
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Wednesday, June 30, 1886. 
Mr. CAREY, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out the 
last word of the paragraph. 


Mr. Chairman, during this entire session I have listened to the abuses ' 


which have been heaped upon the men who are engaged in the cattle 
industry in the Western States and Territories, and thus far no man 
has on this floor defended this class of people. I am familiar with the 
men who are engaged in that business in an area of country at les 
600 miles wide and 1,000 miles long.. I am personally acquainted with 
very many of them. I have had the honor to be a member and the 
presiding officer of probably the largest active stock-growers’ association 
in the world. This association represents at least one hundred mill- 
ious of wealth invested in cattle, horses, and sheep in the arid regions 
of the United States. The members of this association come from 
twenty-five States and Territories. 

The men who conduct this business are just as honorable and up- 
right, have as much business honor, love their country just as well as 
the members of this House. They have as high a regard for the sanc 
tity of an oath as either of you. They would no sooner attempt to in- 
duce others to commit perjury than would honest men elsewhere. 

Having cast my first vote in the district now represented by the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. RANDALL 
I soon thereafter went West, and have spent about all my manh 
there. I have been and am acquainted with the men of that country; 
If I went to that country an honest man, I am just as honest now a5 
was then, Association with the people in the West does not make men 
dishonest; it makes them more ambitious, more energetic, and more 
patriotic. The men who go West are representatives largely of the in 
dustrial classes from all of the States ofthe American Union. We have 
men there from the plow, from the workshop, from the countin g-room: 
from the colleges, and from the mines. They are the offspring of you 
own households, and whether they come from the plantations of Geom 
gia, from the tobacco fields of Virginia, the mines of Pennsylvania, the 
factories of New England, or the farms of Illinois they are equally 
welcome. 

The pioneers of my country are intelligent, energetic, honest Ameri 
can citizens. Nothing good has been said of them. Sensational re 
ports are the basis of your judgment so far as this people is concerned. 
A few years ago some Villain, or wag, probably the latter, put a notic? 
on a fence-post, somewhere I think in Kansas, threatening to shoot 0 
the top of the head of any man who might break down the inclosuré 
This notice has been the subject for many newspaper articles and the 
text for demagogic speeches without number. I have heard nothing 
on this floor that is good of the people of the great live-stock cout 
in the West. I have ridden over thousands of miles of that Western 
country. I have stopped and read the kind of notice that I hold up in 
my hand. This notice, you will see, is on heavy card- board, of a brig! 
color, at least 8 inches wide and 16 inches long, printed in letters 
large that he who runs may read. [Applause.] 

| Here the hammer fell. ] = 

Mr, CANNON obtained the floor and said: Mr. Chairman, I yield t 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr, CAREY. I thank the gentleman from Illinois on behalf of wy 
people for his kindness. : 

Several MEMBERS. Read the notice. 

Mr. CAREY. This notice is in the following words: 


NOTICE, 

All persons are hereby notified that this fence is not erected as a barrier to ans 
party or parties who may wish to enter this inclosure for any legitimate — 
pose, settlement by pre-emption, or otherwise, the owners merely requ 
that entries be made through one of the numerous openings. 

I defy any man to produce any testimony except that of Jiars ast 
perjurers to show where any man has been prevented from settling 110 
any section of land in my Territory where he has had a right to set 
by any combination of cowboys or cattle-men. of 

Mr. Chairman, we speak of the iron age, the golden age, # 
various periods in the history of the world. This present age, I beli¢ 
will be spoken of as the age of demagogism. 

A MEMBER. The age of brass. Thel 

Mr. CAREY. There are men who belong toa party fora day. sow? 
sit upon a plank which they call a platform, always well oiled with 
“ism,” on which they can slide from one party to another. If it ribe 
suits their purpose they can be members of the Greenback party, % -y 
anti-national-bank party, or of the labor party to-day, an to-morre 
they can slide over into the ranks of a dominant political party it 
make earnest claim that they are in good standing in its ranks- 4 
this class of men who are trying to get up a new ‘‘ism;’’ and as ye 
their attacks are constant and repeated upon those who harper res 
engaged in the stock industry in the Western States and Ter! 8 
Their motto is, Down with cattle-kings, cattle syndicates, and 
5 sed 

Farming and cattle-growing are so closely allied that both are class 
as agricultural pursuits. Both are very honorable and necessary a 
dustries, and each is worthy of the greatest encouragement. To rat 
cattle, horses, and sheep on the plains is just as respectable, no Doer. 
as to plow and harrow the ground and grow corn in the Wabash Valley- 
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The country needs more beef. While the annual supply of grain and 
other farm products is so great that it scarcely pays to cultivate, the 
facilities for producing sheep and beef become less each year. ` The 
ratio of the production of corn, wheat, barley, and oats to the popula- 
tion becomes greater each harvest. The ratio of beef supply to the 
population is less than before the civil war and must become less cach 
year. Everything we wear is cheap. The necessary articles that go 
upon our tables are as a rale very low in price with the exception of 
beef, which is so expensive whether on the table of the rich or the poor 
that it is indeed entitled to be classed as a luxury. 

The statistics show that 30 per cent of all the beef sold in the great 
distributing markets of Kansas City, Saint Louis, and Chicago comes 
from the country west of the Missouri River. So important a part does 
that country play in the beef supply of the nation, that it is stated in 
the report of the Burean of Animal Industry for 1885 that should this 
supply be cut off it would produce a beef famine in the United States, 
It is estimated that the steers brought from the plains and mountains 
to be fattened and prepared for the Eastern markets consumed not less 
than 5,000,000 bushels of surplus grain for which there was no market 
in the States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebrus Fa, and Iowa, during the last 

ear. 
GRANGERS AND "COWBOYS," 

I want to state to the members of this House that there is no clash- 
ing between the farmers and cattle-men in my country, The broad 
gates of her plains stand wide open, inviting every class of people to come 
and make therein homes for themselves and their families. We only 
hear of difficulties existing there when we read the speeches and the news- 
Paper articles that are prepared in the East. I want to say further to 
you that the cowboy of the Eastern newspaper is largely a creature of 
the imagination. The men who work with and take care of the cattle 
on the plains known as ‘‘ cowboys’ are young men, the sons for the 
most part of farmers of the Eastern, Western, and Southern States. 
They are a brave and generous class of young men. Nosailororsoldier 
Was ever more faithful in performance of duty than the cowboy of 
my country. During the past fifteen years I have known hundreds and 
hundreds of them, and I do not believe that yon can find among any 
class of men engaged in any employment in the East fewer dishonest 
men than among that class of men in my country that we call“ cow- 
boys. They are too fond of fair play to interfere with any class of 
Settlers, They come from too intelligent a class to be made the dupes 
of their employers if their employers should attempt to use them for 

honest purposes. They live a free and generous life, and as they 
grow older drift into other pursuits. In my country it is not a disgrace 
to be called a co.] iO]. 

In the Territory of Wyoming, wherever there is a valley that can be 
Cultivated, a good class of farmers are settling it and are receiving a 
Most hearty welcome. The pioneers of Wyoming, whether you class 
them as cattle-men, cowboys, or grangers, will compare favorably with 
any class of men who ever went to either one of the States of the great 
West to better their condition in making homes for themselves and 
their families. 

It comes with poor grace from the gentlemen in the States east of the 
Mississippi River to cast, by exaggerated statements, reflection upon 
the repntation of the men who have gone west of the Missouri River 
as settlers. 

The people of Wyoming until 1878 were not safe with their lives or 
Property in any section of that Territory. The cattle-men had to go 
Well armed to protect their lives and their property from tribes of sav- 
ages that were fed and clothed and supplied with the best improved 
firms by agents of the General Government. These cattle-men have 
Made life and property as safe in that Territory as it is in any State in 

e Union. They have assisted in every worthy enterprise. Goamong 
them and see what they have done and you will praise and not con- 

emn them. You should not forget that the pioneers from the day of 
ruddock's defeat have had to fight and conquer every foot of soil west 
Of the Alleghany Mountains. 
have nodoubt land frauds have been committed in every year since 
Government commenced to dispose of its lands, but the per cent- 
age of frauds after all have been so small that they are scarcely worthy 
Of consideration. I say to thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN } 
t I believe there were more frauds committed under the swamp acts 
„the State of Indiana than all the frauds that have ever been com- 
ted under the pre-emption, desert-land law, and timber-culture laws 
thee of the Missouri River. This is equally true of most of the States 

At received lands under the swamp act. A frog pond or a puddle of 

Water 8 sufficient out of which to make four sections of swamp land. 
Ughter, ] 
4 Mr. RANDALL, In those days land was entered at one dollar and 

Quarter an acre. 
ike: CAREY. Yes, sir, But if you take the figures you will find 

ces nearly 75,000,000 of acres were given to the States under the 
mp-land acts. Florida alone obtained 15,000,000 of acres, Illinois 

Mia 090, Indiana 1,300,000, Louisiana 8,000,000, Michigan 7,000,000, 
list, Uri 4,000,000, Wisconsin over 4,000,000, and so on through thé 
Congress has been 80 generons with her lands in the post that 
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yon can at least afford to be just, so far as the settlers of tho day are 
concerned, If your constituents will not permit you to be generons to 
these people, since they have gone from your own home, yon will at 
least see that they have fair play, and that the laws which affect them 
are not interpreted for their persecution. 

Mr, HOLMAN rose. 

Mr. CAREY. lam only given five minutes and I can not yield. 

The West is not understood; the population moves rapidly forward, 
and a great rush at a land office to enter lands is at once interpreted as 
an evidence that great frands are being committed. The lands are with- 
out yalue until the settler makes them valuable. The more people 
come the more valuable each tract becomes, As soon as acountry has 
arrived at a certain condition of settlement every man that has the right 
to enter land is anxious to avail himself of the privilege which is his 
under the law. I believe that in ninety-nine out of every hundred en- 
tries made the intention to comply with the law in every respect is an 
honest one. 

The Rocky Mountain region is but little known by the people of the 
East. The lands open for settlement there are not like the lands the 
Government sold and gave away, which had only to be tickled to pro- 
duce a crop. Each acre of arid land requires hard work to turn it into 
a productive field. I quote the following extract from the Salt Lake 
Tribune: 

Itisasadly comical spectacle to see the American Congress undertake to 
handle the desert-land question. Members approach the question with a vague 
fear that the country will discover how little they know of the business, but in 


n day or two they are declaring with a mighty pathos against the pulicy which 
is so swiftly transferring the public domain in vast blocks to greedy land specu- 


lators. Ifthe spectacle is sadly comical in Washington it would be n comically 


sail one to see one of those eloquent members compelled to make s living from 
640 acres of desert land, What new ideas he would obtain if put to the test; 
how his respect for the publicdomain would break down; how he would change 
his views; how much his pocket would be depleted and his brain expanded by 
a year’s trial of reclaiming desert land. With what pertinacity these men of the 
Kast assume that if Western people are not out and out thieves, they are at least 
playing for unjust advantages. 

Notwithstanding the many difliculties, through the energy of our peo- 
ple the country in the Rocky Mountains is making rapid strides for- 
ward. 

Two weeks ago I read a letter saying a new town site had been sur- 
veyed on the North Platte River, Wyoming, in advance of the building 
of the Wyoming Central Railroad; that I should see in the establish- 
ment of the post-office that the name given the new town was the one 
selected by the people. The next mail brought an application for au- 
thority to authorize the organization of a national bank in the new 
town with $100,000 of paid-up capital. In the same mail came an 
eight-page newspaper which had been printed in the town which had 
wisely been christened ‘* Douglas,” 

Mr. Chairman, two public men have lived in this century who were 
pioneers in the truest sense of the word. Each left humble homes, one 
in the North, the other in the South, and went to what was then the 
far West to better their condition. Representing different schools of 
polities, they became great leaders of men and parties. Their eloquent 


tongues were ever heard and their votes were always given in favor of - 


liberal land laws and generous treatment of the people of the West. 
Their names will be known and revered as long as this Government 
shall last—I speak of Clay and Douglas. [Applause.] So deeply has 
their history been impressed on the hearts of the pioneer classes that 
almost every Western State and Territory has honored towns and coun- 
ties with their imperishable names, 

The land legislation must become as important in the future as it has 
been in the ey While I stated in my remarks yesterday that this 
Government d of 600,000,000 acres most wisely, I have no 
hesitation in saying it will require broad and liberal laws to dispose 
of the 700,000,000 acres, including Alaska nearly 1,100,000,000 acres, 
remaining. Under the present land laws patents should be issued to 
those who are entitled to them, and every advantage should be af- 
forded to those who settle the lands or by irrigation works make their 
settlement possible. Governor Warren, of Wyoming, in his report to 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior, ably says on this subject: 


While presenting the case of necessary aid for ploncer and bona fide settlors, I 
most 5 recommend that the rules and regulations respecting the prov- 
ing up upon public lands be generously and Jeniently applied, if the applicant 
he working in good faith. While fraud should not be tolerated. nor fraudulent 
land entries permitted, the deserving applicant should reccive every assistance 
and prompt issuance of United States patent for his land. 

The settler, presumably poor, grows poorer in ready money while making 
the necessary improvement upon his lind, in order to obtain title, and he 
often compelled to borrow money to get his start, buy Hve-stock, implements, 
seed, Ko., nnd with bis patent to his land and consequent good security to 
offer, ho can borrow money at living rates, when if delay in tite oveurs he is 
compelled to pay ruinous rates of interest until his entire plant is sacrificed, 
It special land agents are to be employed to inspect each entry, and the land 
under it (and there should be no objection to that), the number of such agents 
should be tly increased, to the end that inspection may immediately follow 
final proofs. And the force where these patents must issue from should also be 
so increased pasa patents could immediately follow final proofs and fayorable 
report of special agents. 

lun a Widder is compelled to leave his claim immodiately upon final proof 
in order to oarn by day or 3 labor sufficient means with which to con- 
tinue improvements until his land is productive, and to support his family, and 
the inspector who visits his claim during this period of semi-abandonment 
might very naturally, and honestly enough, do the absont settler an injustioe. 
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The Navy. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 18, 1886, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having ander co eration tho bill (IL. It, 8975) making appropriations for the 


nayal service for the fiscal yearending June 30, 1587, and for other purposes 


Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I did not propose to occupy the attention of the 
House during the pendency of this bill, preferring to wait until that 
for the increase of the naval establishment shall have been reached. 
But as it is possible, if not probable, that that measure may not receive 
consideration during this session, I have come to the conclusion to sub- 
mit what I have to say in reference to it at this time. 

I will not follow the honorable gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hernurn] 
in the discussion of the issues of the war. I regret exceedingly that 
my friend from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] furnished him the occasion. 
During the consideration of this bill making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, he has detained 
this House for nearly two hours with a revival of the memories of our 
civil conflict. No good can and much harm may result from attempts 
to rekindle the passions and prejudices of that nnhappy period. 

I have looked into the Congressional Directory and find there 

Mr. HERBERT. I hope the gentleman will not discuss that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WISE. No; Iam not going to doit. I lind in the Congres- 
sional Directory a brief sketch of his life; in which it is stated that he 
was in the military service of the United States during the civil war. 
I do not question its accuracy, as it is to be presumed that the facts 
were furnished by himself. Ido not doubt that he was a soldier of 
credit and renown, and have no disposition to depreciate his services, 
but I do not believe that such sentiments as have been uttered by him 
will receive the approval of his fellow-citizens in Iowa. 

This morning I received a communication from the Grand Army of 
the Republic, which I will insert in the RECORD, not having time to 
read it. It is an appeal to the representatives of the South on this floor 
to vote in favor of increasing the pensions of the wounded and disabled 
soldiers of the Union Army. In this we areassured that the brave de- 
fenders of the country stopped fighting when the war was concluded. 
To their honor, be it said, the people of my eection have seldom heard 
from their lips bitter reproaches and revilings, and have often been 
cheered by their kindly acts. Generosity and magnanimity are char- 
acteristic of the truly brave. 

HEADQUARTERS Uxrtep States MAtuep SOLDIRRS' Lracur, 
1202 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1886, 

Duar Sin: The traditional generosity and kindliness of the Representatives 
of the South has had no firmer admirers on the roll of their countrymen than 
the old soldiers of the war who stopped fighting when the war was concluded, 
Among these old soldiers, the men who lost legs and arms in the lino of duty, 
have always joined heartily in admiring those time-honored characteristics, 
These men aro at t as a class su mg soverely from the effects of their 
wounds and physteal debilit Their wants and necessities now appeal to your 
feelings of humanity to concede a small advance in the rates of thelr pensions 
as provided for by Senate bill No. 2056, This bill passed the Sonate unanimously + 
and in their behalf wo feel it to be due to you as a Representative to personally 
ask your support of the measure granting an addition of §6 per month to this 
class of your countrymen. 

President: John Stewart, U. S. Grant Post, No, 5, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lie, Philadelphia. 

Vice-presidenta: B. F. Widdecombe, Post No. 45, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Phumixville, Pa.; Itac R, Martindell, Post No. 6, Grand Army of tho Republic, 
Germantown; Pa. 

Secretaries: A. G. Rapp, Post No, 2, Grand Army of tho 2 Philadelphia; 
James M. Magee, Post No. 12, Grand Army of the Republic, Roxborough, Pa.; 
WIniam A, Ganster, Post No 45, Grand Army of the Kepublic, Pheonixvillo, Pa. 

Representatives: Renjamin F. Robb, Post No. 6, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Germantown, Pa.; Francis A. Osbourn, Post No. 2, Grand Army of the 
lio, Philadelphia. 

Ace J. H. R. Story, Post No.2, Gran Army of the Republic, Philadel- 
*. 
- Hon. Grerer D. Win. 


pub- 


I will say now and here as my response to that appeal, pensions for 
the brave soldiers who received wounds or incurred disabilities in the 
service of their country; contempt for those who malign and spitefally 
use us. 

The gentleman from Iowa has sought many occasions during this 
Congress to make flings at the men of the South. He knows that wo 
are constrained tosilence. In dismissing this subject I commend to his 
careful consideration the wordsof the old soldier who stopped fighting 
when the war was concluded,” and the imitation of their example. 
Brave and honorable men never strike a prostrate foc. Ido not know 
what part he bore in the Union Army except as I find it written in the 
Congressional Directory, 
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Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will not feel 
constrained, as he has stated, but will talk just as he feels. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman may rest assured that I will utter my 
feelings and thoughts without reserve. When I used the expression 
that we are constrained to silence” I meant that we are not going to 
fight over again the issues of the civil war. I repeat, I do not know 
what part the gentleman from Iowa bore in that conflict, but it is cer- 
tain that there are upon his person no scars as evidence of the fact that 
he ever led a desperate charge, and, judging from his conduct here, I de 
not think that he ever will. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. 
word? 

Mr. WISE. Les, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman may bear no scars, 
but I will say to him that no soldier from Jowa was ever more in the 
front where scars could have been received than my colleague, 

Mr. WISE. I do not know anything abont where the gentleman 
was. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But I ask, in view of the fact I have 
stated, that no slurs be cast upon my colleague. 

Mr. WISE. I take his history as written by himself, and surely tho 
biographer can not be said to have been unfriendly —— 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. General Grant bore no scars, 

Mr, DORSEY. Nor Phil. Sheridan. 

Mr, PERKINS. And the same may be said of many other gallant 
officors as well. 

Mr. WISE. There is fo occasion to pursue the subject farther. Yes- 
terday my honorable friend from Connecticut [Mr. Buck], while com- 
menting upon the statement of the gentleman fron: Alabama [Mr. HER- 
BERT] that the appiýpriationa for the naval service for the next are 
considerably less those for the current fiscal year, said that the 
difference is more apparent than real, and undertook “to show that, so 
far from there being a less amount appropriated in this than in the bill 
of last year, there is really more if we take into consideration the rec- 
ommendations of the new-ship bill.“ In this connection he called at- 
tention to the fact that certain items are included in the bill for the 
increase of the naval establishment which might bave been embraced 
in this. 

I did not understand him to assert that it was improper to have 
placed them where they are, and I donot suppose that he meant tonl- 
lege that the Committee on Naval Affairs, or its chairman, intended 
thereby to mislead the Houseor the country. He is too fair and liberal 
to indulge in imputations of that character. But his purpose scems to 
have been to preyent us, as he stated it himself, from making use of the 
transfer of itenis as being in the line of economy.“ The chairman 
has told him that he has ‘‘never said we propose to appropriate less 
than was appropriated last year, taking the two bills together, this 
and that for the construction of new ships. 

So far as I am concerned I will take this occasion to say that Iam in 
favor of liberal appropriations for the Navy, and do not caré whether 
this carries more or Jess than former bills. 

When assisting in its preparation I was actuated by no other con- 
sideration than to give enough to make the Navy useful and eflicient, 
and I will go as far as any member on this floor to add to and increase 
it. But I call attention to one fact not mentioned by him, that since 
1868 more than seventy-five millions have been expended to build and 
maintain a navy, and we have nothing to show for it. I do not allude 
to the annual appropriations fur the naval service, but, in addition to 
them, seventy-live millions have been expended on the construction, 
repair, equipment, and ordnance of vessels during the last twenty years, 
and we are withont a ship to compare with some in the navies of other 
nations, In the language of the Secretary of the Navy, this vast sum 
“has been substantially thrown away.“ 

Mr. GOFF, Since what year does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. WISE. Since 1868. 

The statement is contained in the annnal report of Secretary Whit- 
ney. I do not wish to arouse partisan feelings or prejudices, and there- 
fore will not stop to fix the responsibility for this condition of things. 
I will content myself with the simple statement of facts, and leave the 
country to judge whether the necessity exists for other and better 
methods of administration. 

The rehabilitation of the Navy and the revival of our merchant ma- 
rine are subjects of paramount importance and should receive earnest 
and careful consideration. ‘There is a close connection between them, 
and in dealing with the one it is not out of place to give some thought 
to the other. 

By the encouragement of our ship-building and ship-owninyg interests 
and the development of a flourishing mercantile marine we would pro- 
vide an efficient and powerful naval reserve from which to draw in 
times of peril and danger. We would thus secure not only a large 
commercial fleet, easily convertible upon occasion into ships of war, but 
what is of equal if not greater importance, a band of trained, discip- 
lined, and experienced sailors. 

In dealing with these subjects we should endeavor to rive above those 
considerations which usually influence our actions na members of polit- 
ical organizations, and recognize the duty to placo the country in a con- 


Will the gentleman allow me g 
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dition of defense and provide facilities and protection for our vast and 
increasing commerce, 

The people of the United States, with singular nnanimity, are in 
favor of inaugurating a policy of naval and commercial progress, and 
all efforts directed to the atcomplishment of those objects will receive 
their hearty approval. In this connection I will say to my political 
friends, who constitute the majority of this House, that they will he 
held responsible for any failure to satisfy the just expectations of the 
people. In my humble opinion we can not do anything which would 
contribute more to securo for us the continuance of the confidence and 
support of our constituents than the pursuit of these objects with intel- 
ligent zeal. 

We must have a navy for the defense of our seacoast, if not for ag- 
gression for the support of American policy in matters where foreign 
governments are concerned, and for the security and development of 
our commerce. We can not expect to have either a mercantile or a 
belligerent navy so long as we shall continue to depend upon foreign 
ships for the carriage of our exports and imports. The fact stares us 
in the faco that the monopoly of our foreign carrying trade is enjoyed 
hy ships which do not float the American flag; but from this it must 
not be inferred that onr commerce is inconsiderable. On the contrary, 
itis immense, and steadily increasing, amounting annually to more 
than $1,500,000,000. But the share of it carried in American vessels 
has steadily decreased since 1840 until it has reached the point of con- 
stituting a very small per cent. of the aggregate. £ 

Daring the second session of the Forty-seventh Congress a joint se- 
lect committce was appointed to inquire into the condition and wants 
of American ship-building and ship-owning interests, and to investigate 
the causes of the decline of the American forcign carrying trade, and 
to suggest any remedies which might be applied by legislation,” &c. 
Tu ihe able report submitted by this committee the astounding state- 
ment is made that little more than 15 per cent, of our exports and im- 
poris were carried in American vessels during the year 1882. I have not 
the statement for the present year, but am satisfied that a less per cent. 
is carried now. . 

Mr. FELTON. It is less—only 14 per cent. and a fraction, 

Mr. WISE. It is less, the gentleman says. Formerly the shipping 
interests of the country were second in importance only to agriculture, 

To exhibit to the House and the country its past and present condi- 
tion, and to convey some idea of the necessity for tho immediate ap- 
plication of vigorous measures to arrest, if possible, the speedy progress 
of decay, I insert here the following figures, for each semi-decennial 
year since 1840, relating to American shipping, taken from the report 
referred to: 
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The year 1855 marked the “inception of the period of decay and re- 


trogression."’ Prior thereto only a few iron steamships for ecean trade 
had been constructed, and our foreign commerce was carried princi- 
pally in wooden sailing vessels, It was then that iron began to take 
the place of wood in the construction of ships for purposes of ocean 
transportation, and steam to be used for their propulsion instead of 
mils. Up to thistime, having cheaper materials for ship-building than 
any other nitritime nation, we were able to enter into competition for 
the forcign carrying trade upon terms more favorable than those which 
now confront us, 

I have not the time, Mr. Chairman, to pause to search for the causes 
of this decline and decay. Nor would the inquiry be in harmony with 
my present purpose, which is to call attention to the necessity of pro- 
viding means for national defense and to urge early and favorable con- 
sideration of the bill for the increase of our nayal establishment. 

In this connection it will be interesting to state briefly what has been 
done in recent years toward tlie construction of u navy. In June, 1831, 
Secretary Hunt detailed a unmber of experienced and accomplished 
oflicens to consider and report upon the need of appropriate vessels in 
the service. This advisory board coulined its deliberations to the con- 
sideration of providing means for tlie present exigencies of the Navy,’’ 
and made no recominendutious concerning the types of vessels to be 


built for the defense of the country in time of war, having determined 
that they were not within the scope and intention of the order by which 
it was created. 

In the report, submitted November 7, 1881, this board expressed the 
opinion that seventy unarmored erulsers were required to perform effi- 
ciently the work of the Navy, ‘for surveying, deep-sea sounding, the 
protection and advancement of American commerce, exploration, and 
the protection of American life and property endangered by wars be- 
tween foreign countries.“ In addition to these, they decided that a 
pressing necessity existed for the construction of a limited number of 
rams and torpedo vessels, to provide the means for the defense of the 
country in the event of a sudden emergency. 

I insert here a summary of the number, class, type, and cost of the 
vessels recommended to be built immediately: 

Two first-rate steel double-decked nnarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 5,873 tons, an a speed of 15 knots, and a buttery of four#-inchand 
Syren ace Cinch Aan cost $3,500,000. 

Six first-rnto steel double-decked unarmored ernisors, having u displacement 
of about 4,560 tons, an average sea speed of I4 knots, and a battery of four Sinch 
gans and fifteen 6-inch guns; cost 000. 

Ten second-rate steel single-decked unarmored cruisers, having a dinplave- 
ment of about 3,143 tons, an average sea speed of 13 knots, nuda battery of twelve 
G-inch guns; cost $0,200,000, 

Tweuty fourth-rate wooden cruisers, having a displucementof about 793 tons, 

peed of 10 knots, and a battery of one 5inch and two 60- 


000. 
Five torpedo gunboats of nbout 450 tons displacement and a maximum sen 
speed of not less than Ia knots, and one heavy powered rifled gun; cost TSO, 
Ten cruising torpedo boata, about 100 feet long. having a maximus speed of 
not less than 21 knots an hour; cost $380,000 
Ten harbor torpedo boats, about 70 fect long, having a maximum sped of not 
less than 17 knots per hour; cost $250,000, 


The conclusions of this, the first advisory board, reached after curetul 
and laborious investigation of the subjects submitted for its considera- 
tion, were communicated by the Secretary of the Navy to Congress at 
its next session. This intelligent effort on the part of the Department 
in the direction of inaugurating wise measures for the rehabilitation of 
the Navy has from time to time been supplemented by Congress, but 
not, in my humble judgment, to the extent demandes by its inpor- 
tance. 

In the naval appropriation bill approved August 5, 1832, authority 
was given to build one each of the iirst two types enumerated, aud the 
Secretary of the Navy was euipowered and directod to organize a board 
of naval ofiicers and experts, whose duty it should be to mlvise andas- 
sist him in all matters relating to their construction, This “naval nd- 
visory board *’ was organized November 13, 1882, and as the result of 
their advice and the recommendations of theSecretary of the Navy hased 
thereon Congress provided in the naval appropriation bill approved 
March 3, 1883, for the construction of tho stecl cruiser of not less than 
4,300 tons displacement (Chicago) already specially authorized by the 
act of August 5, 1882, and in addition provided for two steel cruisers of 
not more than 3,000 nor less than 2,500 tous displacement each (Boston 
and Atlanta), and one dispatch boat of 1,500 tons displacement ( Dol- 
phin). On the advice of said board the larger cruiser authorized by 
the act of August 5, 1882, was omitted. 

From a recent letter addressed by the Secretary of the Navy in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the House calling for information concerning 
the progress made in the construction of these vessels it appears that 


their hulls and machinery are well advanced toward completion, but 


that their armament may be delayed partly by the unavoidable dif- 
ficulties attending the execution of the work and partly by the luck 
of suficient appropriations.““ 

By an act approved March 3, 1885, Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of four additional vessels, two cruisers of not less than 3,000 nor 
more than 5,000 tons displacement, one heavily armed gunboat of about 
1,500 tons displacement, and one light gunboat of about 800 tons dis- 
placement. As to these we have been informed in the communication 
from the Sccretary referred to that the plans of none of them have 
been completed, but that satisfactory progress has been made, and the 
construction of all of them can be commenced within three or four 
months. 

After this brief sketch of legislative and departmental action in the 
direction of providing new ships, let us turn to the official register 
to see what we have. It exhibits a beggarly account. In the list of 
serviceable vessels, propelled by screws and paddles, we find one tirat- 
rate, ten second-rates, nineteen third-rates, and five fourth-ratos. In 
addition to these we have fourteen fourth-rate ironelads, all requiring 
more or less repairs to make them serviceable, and one under sentence 
of condemnation, and twelve wooden sailing vessels, The five new 
double-turreted monitors, although Jaunchéd, are awaiting appropria- 
tion for completion. 

This is the American Navy, with the exception of several receiving 
ships, unit for further sca service, two torpedo rams, and a few fourth- 
1 tugs. Tho Secretary of the Navy in his annual report to Congress 
tells us that— 


It is questionable whother we havo n single naval vessel finished and nfionb 
at the present time that could be trusted to encounter the ships of any impor- 
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tant power—a single vessel that has either the necessary armor for protection, 
speed for escape, or weapons for defense. This is no secret; the fact has been 
repeatedly commented upon in Congress by tho leading members of both parties, 
cuoufesed by our highest naval authorities, and deprecated by all, 

We are without ships for offense or defense; and as to our fortifica- 
tions, they are practically useless and incapable of resisting the attacks 
of modern artillery. Wearesurroanded by thenaval stations of Great 
Britain, the mast powerful maritime power in the world, and 
ing the largest facilities for the construction of vessels of every kind, 
the material, the plant, the shops, the tools, the appliances, and, 
what is equally important, the experience resulting from the constant 

roduction of such work.“ In England the keels of one hundred fight- 
ing ships of the best types could be laid at once and speedily com- 
pleted. ; A 

I find in a report submitted by the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [ Mr. RANDALL] from the Commission on Ordnance and Gun- 
nery a statement by 4 member of the firm of William H. Wallace & 
Co., iron merchants of New York, that— 

There is not to-day in the United States a plant capable of producing armor- 
paas of the thickness, the width, the length, the weight, and quality demanded 

y the navies and for the fortifications of to-day. 

We are far behind in iron-sbip building, and are without experience 
in the production of guns of the largest caliber. With these facts star- 
ing mo in the fate, I can not agree with the statement made here in 
April last by my honorable friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] tliat 
the country '* was never in as perfect a condition of defense as it is 
now. 

We are certainly not prepared to enter upon an aggressive policy 
should an occasion arise, nor are we for defense should we be attacked 
by any first or even second rate power. Such is our geographical po- 
sition, such our resources and numerical strength as to insure immu- 
nity from attack by land. 

Although our standing Army is insignificant, there is an innumera- 
ble host of disciplined and trained soldiers ready to respond to any call 
for the maintenance of the rights, the protection of the interests, and 
the defense of the honor of the country. The danger lies in the direc- 
tion of fleets and squadrons, heavily armored ships with terrible arma- 
ments. A million of soldiers with the best equipment could offer no 
resistance to these. We havea longline of seacoast (5,700 miles in ex- 
tent), and we are withont the means of defending it. 

Mr. Tilden, one of the ablest of our living statesmen, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House, says: 

The property exposed to destruetion in the twelve scaports—Portland, Ports 
mouth, Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, Baitimore, Charleston, Sa- 
vunnab. New Orleans, Galveston, and San Francisco—can not be less in value 
than 8,000, 0. 0. To this must be added a vast amount of property dependent 
for its use on these seaports, Nor does this statement afford a true measure of 

damage which might be caused to the property and business of the country 
by a failure to protect these seaports from hostile naval attacks. 

They are the centers not only of foreign commerce, but of most of the internal 
trade and exchanges of domestic productions. To this state of things the ma- 
chinery of transportation of the whole country become adapted. The in- 
terruption of the currents of trafiic by the occupation ofono or more of our prin- 
cipal seaports by a foreign enemy, or the destruction of them by bombardment, 
or the holding over them {he menace of destruction for the purpose of exacting 
contribution or ransom, would inflict upon the property and business of the 
country an injury which can neither be foreseen nor measured, 


It will not do to say that no danger threatens, and give as a reason 
for the refasu) to provide the means of defense that we are safe from 
attacks by raha. powers. It is true that at present we are upon 
terms of amity with all the nations of the world, and there are no specks 
upon the horizon to give warning of a coming storm. 

But the maintenance of a naval establishment suflicient for the naser- 
tion of our rights is the first step toward the preservation of friendly 
relations with other nations, and the best guarantee against aggression. 
We remove danger to a greater distance by being in a state of prepara- 
tion, and prolong the period of peace by being ready for the emergency 
of war. 

Our naval establishment shonld be on a scale adequate for the de- 
fense and security of our vast interests, and commensurate with the 
importance and dignity of the Republic. Of the necessity for its in- 
crease there can be no doubt. I am convinced that it ought to precede 
the reduction of revenue, and that this work should be entered upon 
at onee. 

There are those who weary our ears with discourses upon the neces- 
` sity for the practice of economy. While opposed to wasteful extrava- 
gance and to appropriations for unnecessnry objects, I do not hesitate 
to commit myself unreservedly to a policy that embraces within ita 
scope the welfare and prosperity of the country. With a surplus of 
revenue in the Treasury, the present time is peculiarly favorable for 
placing the country in a condition of security and for providing the 
agencies to enable its Government to command respect in all its deal- 
ings with foreign powers. 

This is a period of universal depression, and there are thousands of 
idle mechanics and laborers watching and waiting for the opportunity 
to earn bread for themselves and families by tho sweat of their brows. 
In every section of the Union are heard the mutterings of their discon- 
tent. The disorders which have appeared are the natural offspring of 
enforced idleness. By providing for this great national necessity we 
would do much to relicve them from hard and oppressive conditions 


and bring cheer and comfort to thousands of American heartsand homes, 
The iron and steel industries would receive a new impetus, and the in- 
ventive genius of our people would be stimulated to renewed activity. 
As the result of the pursuit of an intelligent policy in the direction in- 
dicated we would soon be independent of foreign countries for the sup- 
ply of the agencies and means of national defense. 

The importance of this subject was fully realizod by that old patriot, 
Andrew Jackson, as early as 1842, in a private letter addressed toa 
gentleman who was then a distinguished member of Congress, in which 
he uses the following language: 

The Navy ought to be increased, and the necessary fortifications for the de- 
fense of our large commercial cities, our ship-yards, and arsenals. Beyond this 
fortifications are nseless on such extended sea-coasts as ours, aud the revenue 
arising from our public lands ought to be applied to the increase of our 2 7100 
and finishing our necessary fortifications, Instead of bribing the people by dia. 
tribution to create the necessity of taxing them to fill s bankrupt Treasury, 

Until the question of the relative capacity of resistance of defensive 
armor for ships and the penetrating power of modern artillery shall have 
been satisfxetorily determined it may not be wise to add largely to our 
na val establishment. Hut I am satisfied that we should not pursue the 
policy of inaction aud remain in our present condition. 

In all the wars in which our country has been engaged the Navy has 
borne an important and conspicuous part. Upon no other theater of 
action have American skill and valor been displayed to greater advan- 
tage than in the handling and fighting of our ships. ‘The brilliant 
achievements of its Halls, Porters, Perrys, and Decaturs on ocean and 
lake, and a long line of worthy successors, have illustrated its worth; 
their services aud sacrifices, worthy to be commemorated in song and 
story, commend it to favorable consideration, and should make it an 
ohject of peenliar pride. 

During our civil conflict we entered upon a new era of naval warfare, 
and it is not likely that we shall witness a repetition of such engage- 
ments as those between the Constitution and Guerriere, the Wasp and the 
Frolic, the United States and the Macedonian. ‘Those brave old ships, 
which once walked the waters like things of life and beauty, bearing 
our banners so prondly, would be useless to-day. They could not be 
trusted to engage in combat with a modern vessel of war, and could not 
withstand for a moment the fire of modern artillery. This was abun- 
dantly demonstrated When the Congress and Cumberland were attacked 
in 1862 by the confederate war steamer Virginia. They were able to 
make but feeble resistance to their powerful competitor, and although 
their broadsides were delivered with precision and vigor, they produ 
little or no effect upon the armored sides of the Virginia. : 

I pause to pay a passing tribute to the brave commander and gallant 
crew of the Cumberland. They refused to surrender, and went down 
firing their guns. They laughed death toscorn in broadsides and chee 
and when the dark waves, crimsoned with their blood, closed over the 
Cumberland, the flag of the Union was still at her peak. 

‘The occurrence teaches that the agencies of one era are not sufficient 
for the emergencies of another, and that we should nof neglect to keep 
pace with the march of improvements in naval architecture. 


Special Taxation to Pay Pensions. 


SPEELOH 
HON. SILAS Z. LANDES, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 24, 1886, 
On the report of the Committee on Rules proposing an amendment to Rulg 


XXIII, as follows : 

“ Resoleed, That it shall be in order, when any general bill or proposition to 
increase the rates or amounts of pensions,or to gmnt pensions to persons nog 
previously entitled thereto by law, is under consideration, toamend the same so 
aa to provide 8 taxation or otherwise for the payment thereof; but no such 
ainendment shall be in order unless the net revenue provided for shall be thereby 
set apart for the sole purpose of paying such increased pensions,” 

Mr. LANDES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hail the proposition to amend Rule XXIII as pro- 
posed as the beginning of an effort to apply a principle that will finally 
result in the emancipation of the people of this couutry from the most 
unjust and unequal system of taxation that ever oppressed any people, 
I am contemplating results beyond those which may tow from the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

From the debate that has taken place on this proposition I am con- 
vinced the intention is to add the machinery of an income tax asa 
rider to the proposed pension legislation, by means of which the nec- 
essary money can be raised to pay the obligations created. Why not 
pass these bills first, and afterward pass the income-tax law? I favor 
this mode of proceeding. I am so heartily in favor of the income sys- 
tem of taxation that I shall, at the risk of seeming a little prematu: 
submit some remarks in favor of it. But before doing so I shall offer 
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some reasons why I am so anxious to see these pension bills enacted 
into law. The Congressional convention which assembled in my dis- 
trict.a few days ago adopted a resolution favoring the repeal of the ar- 
rears limitation. This action accords with my individual views and 
is my command in the premises. 1 am in favor of liberal additional 
pension legislation so pressingly demanded by every sense of justice. 

The Republican party, having practically had control of all national 
legislation since 1861, failed signally to enact just laws granting pen- 
sions to a very large proportion of our late soldiers who are most de- 
serving of help from the public Treasury, This duty is now pressing 
npon this House, and I most sincerely hopo that before we adjourn jus- 
tice will be done to the old veterans heretofore unprovided for. We 
have now pending a bill to pension maimed and crippled soldiers; also 
a bill known as the Blair bill (Senate, No. 1886); also a bill to repeal 
the arrears limitation. All of these have my hearty approval, and I 
hope to see them enacted into law. 

I want to see the Rlair bill stripped of the amendments recommended 
by our Committee on Invalid Pensions and enacted into law just as it 
came to us from the Senate. We owe this to the soldiers as an act of 
justice as well as an act of gratitude. Our solders have not, in my 
judgment, received fair treatment as compared with the bondholders 
and other favored and privileged classes, as I shall briefly attempt to 
show, and it is high time we Democrats should apply our doctrine of 
equal rights and fair dealing to the end that justice may be done to a 
long neglected, most deserving, and patient class of men. Suppose 
these men had hesitated as long before nding in 1861 to the call 
to arms as the Republicans have in granting them their just rights, 
what would have been the result? Sir, when the war of the rebellion 
was inaugurated and the confederate hosts were being mustered within 
a few miles of this capital, a call was made to two classes of our people, 
one to take the musket, and charging through the red rain of battle, 
drive the confederates into submission or perish in the attempt, and 
the other to furnish money to equip the Army for effective service. 
Both classes responded, and by their joint effort this matchless Republic 
has been saved to us in its integrity. 

How have these two classes been treated during and since the war? 
Let us see. The men who did the fighting, who bore the deadly brunt 
of battle, whose relentless persistence and dauntless courage won the 
victory, and a part of whom are still waiting, and have been patiently 
waiting for twenty years, with broken constitutions and disabled bodies 
resulting from that service, for the enactment of the just pension laws 
now contemplated, were paid in a currency depreciated 50 percent. below 
gold value, What of the class who furnished the neccessary money? 
Have they been waiting twenty years for the enactment of laws giving 
them just recognition? Have they not received an interest pension? 
Let us see. June 30, 1866, the bondholders held 582,381,530, 000 in- 
terest-bearing bonds, for which they paid a currency worth only 50 
cents in gold on the dollar. These bonds were then, and are now, ex- 
empt by law from every kind of taxation. The men who did the fight- 
ing are taxed ina most burdensome manner. Why this invidious dis- 
tinction? 

The Republican Congress in 1869 enacted a Jaw making these bonds 
that.cost the holders 50 cents on the dollar (coin value) payable in coin, 
worth 100 cents to the dollar. Thus by a monstrous crime, a wanton 
and cruel act of spoliation of the rest of the people, the value of these 
bonds was doubled and still untaxed. The fighting soldier, paid in a 
depreciated currency, has not been made whole in this respect, and 
is still waiting for a pittance to compensate him for actual loss of vital 
force while serving his country, being continuously taxed on every article 
he wears atid uses in his struggle to keep the wolf from the door. 

Task again, why this invidious distinction? These bondholders have 
been paid in interest $2,274,275,844, while the soldiers have been paid 
in pensions during the same time $830,000,000; in other words $1 in 
pensions to the soldiers and $3 to the bondholders. I would call atten- 
tion to another fact that stands ont against the tax-burdened people of 
this country. There seems to be some mysterious alchemy within the 
power of these bondholders. Republican legislation has given them 
some magical pores as great as that possessed by Aladdin’s lamp, by 
means of which they are enabled to swell their claims against the peo- 
ple in a ratio greater than that by which they are paid off. Behold 
the result of this power as revealed in the following statement: 

At the close of the war we owed the bondholdersin round numbers, 
$2,381,530,294, which could have been paid then, if due, with less than 
1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat at its lowest New York market price, 
which was $2.40 per bushel. We have paid this debt down to $1,210,- 
600,900 in round numbers, and it will now take at its lowest market 
price in New York, abont 1,350,000,000 bushels of wheat. In other 
words, it will take about 350,000,000 more bushels of wheat to pay the 
balance of the amount we owe the bondholders now than it would 
have taken to have paid them at the close of the war. We have paid 
almost one-half the original debt and $2,274,275,844 additional as the 
interest; adding the interest paid to the principal paid, we find the 
people have paid out of their earnings to the bondholders up to this 
time, in round numbers, $3,445,000,000. 

The people are poorer by just that amount, and find that it will take 
more of their property now to pay out than ever before. Twenty years 
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the people have been paying, and as they sold their produce to pay this 
debt year after year, they fondly hoped it was being reduced. The 
people can only pay the remainder by producing something to sell, and 
out of the proceeds of their produce the money must be realized. Oh, 
the power of money! ‘The secretis, that under Republican legislation 
the bondholders have the power to increase the value of the remainder 
of the bonds they hold, com i with the value of produce, in a greater 
ratio than the amount is 8 by payments made. 

The farmers and laborers, including those soldiers able to work, must 
make the property that being converted into money will pay this debt, 
After twenty years of toiling and paying they find themselves ont of 
pocket over $3,000,000,000, and as compared with their ability to pay 
the burden has increased hundreds of millions of dollars. Behold, there- 
fore, how Republican legislators have provided for the bondholiler class, 
while the other class, the fighting soldiers, are waiting, many in the 
poor-houses, and mgny more while waiting have dropped into paupers’ 
graves. The bondholders have been munificently treated, while the 
defeuders of the old flag have been deceitfully cheated with promises. 

It seems that the money in the Treasury amounting to over $200,- 
000,000 is reserved there by virtue of laws enacted by the Republican 
party, and that it can not now be reached for the payment of additional 
or increased pensions, It further appears that an effort has been made 
by Mr. Morrison, of the Committee on Ways and Means, to report fa- 
vorably a bill releasing part of this reserve, and that other members of 
that committee, including Mr. Hiscock, of New York, have signed and 
reported to this House a protest against such action, and that this line 
of policy is likely to be pursned by the other side of the House, and by 
the Senate. I donot believe in keeping this great sum in the Treasury. 
The money belongs to the people and should be in their hands. So far 
as they are concerned it might as well be buried in the sea as to be 
locked up in the strong vaults of the Treasury. 

The country will be better off, the Government just as rich, if we re- 
peal these laws of restraint, release this moncy from limbo and set it 
free to circulate among those who own it. Trade will improve, enter- 
prise will be stimulated, and the idle and anxious laborers employed in 
remunerative occupations. I would pour it out among the people 
through the pockets of the old soldiers who are to be beneficiaries under 
the proposed pension legislation, and I believe the country will respond 
with a quickened prosperity, Butas the shadow of a Republican Sen- 
ate falls across the pathway to these results, we must turn elsewhere to 
find the money needed to satisfy the demands of the proposed. legisla- 
tion. 

We have the statement of the honorable chairman of the Committe 
on Ways and Means that we can not expect a surplus much greater 
than $30,000,000 for the next fiscal year, and that this is the only fund 
that we can look to with which to pay additional and increased pen- 
sions. It will take $100,000,000 to pay all the demands that ought to 
be paid the first year under the repeal of the arrears limitation and the 
Blair bill. How is the money to be raised? Not by adding additional 
burdens to the overtaxed ple, whose substance has already been 
filched away, and now waste the plethoric treasury houses of Eastern 
millionaires, 

These burdens must be lightened—in fact lifted from the necks of 
the farmers and laborers of the country and laid on those who are more 
able to bear them. I therefore do not hesitate to say we onght to im- 

an income tax; a tax upon the accumulating interest, rents, and 
profits of the rich people and rich corporations of the country. It will 
not touch the principal of the vast capital nor vast estates of the rich 
manufacturers and monopolists who own four-fifths of the wealth of 
the country, but reaches for a small ntage of the incomes they 
gather annually from the toiling millionsof people. In the city of New 
York alone the railroad, telegraph, express, and canal companies will 
pay in dividends for the year ending June 30, 1886, an amount now es- 
timated at $260,000,000, being so much net profit, or income, for the 
year, The interest on United States bonds, dividends by banks and 
manufacturing companies will swell the amount to over $300,000,000 
per year. Why not tax this income with the same propriety that the 
earnings of the farmer and wage-workers are taxed by the indirect and 
unseen operation of the tariff law ? 

I am in favor of an income tax because by it we may reach the profits 
of these great railroad, telegraph, and canal companies, and other mo- 
nopolies that annually rob the people of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, Congress has the indisputable constitutional right to regulate 
commerce, domestic and foreign. Yet great railroad corporations are 
permitted even now, heartlessly and with an u g hand, to exer- 
cise the equivalent of this power and levy tribute at will on the agri- 
cultural productions of the land. The actual cost in cash of all the 
railroads is less than three and one-half billious of dollars, but to rep- 
resent which stocks have been watered and bonds issued to the amount 
of 59,000,000, 000. Rates on the freight and passenger trafic have been 
fixed at a scale to earn for the holders of this inflated and falso valua- 
tion at least 10 per cent. net. As was aptly said by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Dunn]: 

They take the country’s note for $3 to every $1 invested, and they collect in- 


terest on the whole amount, Cheap as transportation seems to be in this ooun- 
try, if it were brought down to the basis of legitimate carniogs on tho money 
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not ally invested, it would be one-half of what it is to-day and yet pay a liberal 
remuneration on the capital invested. 

As it now is these roads, on an average, pay back to the owners their 
full cost every three and one-half years. They earn on an average 
nearly $3,000,000 per day the year round, leaving out of the count 
Sundays and legal holidays, and every dollar comes off of the farmers 
and laborers of this country. These great corporations do this by 
usurping and exercising the taxing power, levying tribute with a limit 
bounded only by their own cupidity and avarice. 

I would lay the strong hand of the law on these gigantic corporations, 
and compel them to contribute of their unconscionable earnings so mer- 
cilessly wrung from the farmers and wage-workers, & just proportion 
to the revenues of the Government, out of which we would be able to 
pay liberal pensions to all deserving soldiers without burdening the 
already overtaxed farmers and laborers. 

I favor an income tax, because by it we may reach the protected man- 
ufacturers who haye grown opulent, powerful, and plutocratic under 
the operations of the protective-tariff system by plundering with an 
unseen hand the farmers and laborers of the country. Availing my- 
self of the latitude allowed, I will allude to some of the evidence of 
wrong and robbery suffered by the many for the benefit of the few. I 
shall be brief. Let me observe, however, if we tax the soldiers to raise 
the money to pay them pensions it amounts to a mockery, while if 
we tax tho rich it will add nothing to the burdens of the soldiers, 
farmers, and Jaborers, and every dollar received will bea help, in fact, 
not to the soldier element alone but to all the people. When we reflect, 
therefore, that we must mise additional revenues to pay increased and 
additional pensions, either by an income tax or by tariff taxation, it 
becomes a vital question to the soldicrs and the citizens which shall be 
adopted. $ 

A protective-tariff law practically means a law transferring to the 
hands of manufacturers within the United States the power to levy 
taxes (under the present law to the extent of 47 per cent. on the value 
of their goods) for their own gain on all the people who consume their 
goods. Not one dollar collected by this mode of taxation goes into the 
public Treasury. But if a foreign manufacturer brings his goods here 
to sell, the people who buy from him pay into the public Treasury the 
same rate of taxation that the domestie manufacturer is authorized to 
exact for hisown gain. Therefore, as the United States is the greatest 
manufacturing nation on the earth, and as the domestic or home man- 
ufacturers sell to our people more than six times the quantity of goods 
that the foreigners do, it follows that of all the money exacted by 
tariff taxation, counting the cupidity of the home manufacturer to 
impose the full power of the law, $1 goes into the public Treasury and 
$6 into the pockets of the home manufacturers. 

The power thus conferred on the manufacturers enables them under 
our present law to sell goods to the people for an average of 47 per cent. 
more than they are worth, and this is the protection afforded them and 
this is exactly what protection means, The pretense for this protec- 
tion one hundred years ago was to help our manufacturers to make a 
beginning, as they were new and had no experience, and their business 
was called theinfant industry. Now the false pretense is, to enable our 
manufacturers to pay wage-workers double the price for labor that they 
claim is paid in England. The force of the statement made by my dis- 
. ee [Mr. MORRISON] some time ago can be appreci- 
ated. è said: 


Whoever buys a nail, a hoe, an ax, a yard of cloth, or spool of thread in all 
the tens of thousands stores and shops where merchants sell their wares, mects 
there the tax-gatherer, taking taxes for the Government or bounty for the man- 
ufacturer, 

The average tariff for 1789 was B} per cent.; for 1792, 13} per cent.; 
for 1826, 37 per cent.; for 1861, 43 per cent.; and now over 47 cent, 
Thus the growing power of the manufacturers to obtain legislation in 
their interest is marked. To-day instead of being infant industries, 
these manufacturers represent giant industries, the greatest on earth, 
So great has their power grown that they said to one hundred and forty 
of the people’s representatives in this House the other day, ‘‘ You shail 
not even consider the question of reducing our power to tax the people.” 
The infants have grown to giants; the giants have turned on the people 
and defiantly say, We are your masters. And it ia true, and they 
obtained and for the last twenty years perpetuated their power by false 
pretenses, false prophesies, and deceitful methods. 

I shall refer to one or two of these pretenses. In 1870, on this floor, 
the distinguished leader of the protectionists [Mr. KELLEY] said: 
“Keep your duties high enough to induce other men to build furnaces 
and rolling-mills, and before five years you will find American iron 
cheapened to the level of the markets of the world, and that without 
a commensurate reduction of wages. (Appendix to the Congressional 
Globe, volume 1, page 208.) Five, ten, yes, sixteen years have passed, 
and furnaces and rolling-mills have been built in Virginia and Ala- 
bama and other places, and has time proven the truth of Mr. KELLEY’ S 

romise? Letussco. Steel rails are selling for $34.50 in our market, 
in England for $17, or less than one-half, and nearly the same ratio of 
difference is maintained in the price of iron of all kinds. Behold your 
honored prophet! 

In the same speech the same honorable and honored leader explained 
very fully how a high protective tariff tax would ‘‘createa home mar- 


ket for the grain of Towa and Illinois and the other States whose farm- 
ers complain that they have no market for their grain.“ 

While the honorable gentleman was speaking the wheat of these 
farmers was selling for $1.90 per bushel in New Vork, while it is now 
worth but 84 cents per bushel in the same market. Again, in 1882, un- 
der a law made forthat purpose, u tariff commission,“ consisting of 
nine members, was created to investigate all questions, &c., 80 far as 
the same may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff 
or a revision of existing tarif upon a scale of justice to all interests.“ 

This commission reported to Congress that after taking and consid- 
ering much testimony it sought to present a scheme of tariff duties 
in which substantial reduction shonld be the distinguishing feature. 
The average reduction in rates at which the commission has 
arrived is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is the opin- 
ion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. ‘The 
revision proposed by this commission was enacted into law because the 
commission represented it would reduce the rates at least 20 per cent, 
The rate in 1882, which was to be reduced 20 per cent., was a little 
over 42 per cent. What is the result? Instead of a reduction we find 
itincreased from an average of 42 per cent. to an average of 47 per 
cent, Behold your false prophets! They live by deception, and rob 
you with the assurance that it is doing you good. Thus by false pre- 
tenses and fraud have protectionists maintained themselves. 

The two marked and distinguishing features are an increase iu the 
rate of taxation and in the discrimination against the poorer class. On 
the finest broadcloth, worth in the markets of the world $3.50 per yard, 
is imposed a tax of 50 per cent. This is for the rich. On cheap ding- 
onal goods, worth 45 cents per yard, is im a tax of 180 per cent. 
This is for the poor; and so the schedules all discriminate, We bave 


had a protective tariff for twenty-five years, and let us sec where the 
It is estimated that there are $1,571,000,000 


money of the country is. 
in the United States. 


Greenbacks........... 
National-bank not 
Silver dollars. 
Subsidiary silve: 
Gold coin and ballion.. 


— — 
1,571, 000, 000 


Massachusetts according to her population is the greatest mannufact- 
uring State in the Union. Hersoil is perhaps the poorest but her peo- 
ple have in the savings-banks $274,000,000, and are increasing the 
amount by over $12,000,000 annually, and this is not all the money that 
is in that State. Massachusetts has about one-third of the entire cash 


ofthe United States, and one-thirtieth of the population. If there are 
five people to each family in that State, then if the deposits in the say- 
ings-banks were divided equally among the families, each would haye 
$685, estimating the population at 2,000,000. If we divide the $1,571,- 
000,000 equally among 60,000,000 of people, we have a little over $2g 
to each person; if we divide the $274,000,000 in the savings-banks of 
Massachusetts equally among her 2,000,000 people, each will have $137, 
The same ratio holds in the other manufacturing districts. We have 
the statement of the honorable member from New York made the other 
day that there is near $600,000,000 in the sayings-banks, trust, loan, 
and mortgage companies of New York alone,” while the gentleman 
resenting the Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] boast- 
ingly stated that in one bank in that city were deposits amounting to 
$9,000,000. A protective tariff therefore undeniably puts, in twenty- 
five years, an- average of $685 to the credit of every family in Massa- 
chusetts, and an average of near that amount as a debt upon every 
farmer in the West. Add the deposits of Massachusetts to those of 
New York, and we have the grand total of $874,000,000, or $100,000, 005 
more than one-half of all the money in tho country in two manumet- 
uring States. Now, add to this $238,630,815 in gold and greenbacks 
which are in the vaults of the national banks, as shown by a statement 
recently issued from the Treasury Department, and we can see where 
$1, 112,630,815 of the people's money is; leaving less than $500,000, 000 
for the people, a large proportion of which is locked up in the United 
States Treasury. These are some of the results of protection. 

Such is the contrast between the financial conditions of the people 
protected, on the sterile soil and barren, bleak hills of Massachusetts, 
and the people who are taxed to afford this protection, living ina coun- 
try blessed by Heaven with a soil unsurpassed on the earth for its fer- 
tility and abundant harvests. In proportion as manufacturers are pro- 
tected they grow rich, and in proportion as they grow rich the farmers 
and laborers grow poor. The ceusus statistics show, from statements 
made by the manufacturers of the Eastern States themselves, and I 
doubt if they told the whole truth, that in Massachusetts they made a 
clear profit of 29 percent, on their capital, in Pennsylvania 30 per cent., 
and in Maine 28 percent. What do the farmers make on their invested 
capital, counting out the value of the labor of themselves and families? 

e power of money in the hands of such a plutocracy as has been 
created and fostered by Republican legislation was admirably described 
on this floor the other day by that distingnished Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, Mr. Lona, when he said: 

My exporionce and yours is that capital takes care of itself, under whatever 


circumstances, Como gold or silver, come high rates or Jow rates, come boom 
or panic, come inflation or contraction, it cludes danger and improves oppor- 
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I mean that capital which is so es- 


tunity, Argus- ial. 
peciall y 5 rove 8 and which 
ment of the plutocracy. 

Plutocracy is the word. It embraces bondholders, national bankers, 
railroad, telegraph, telephone, and canal magnates, and the protected 
manufacturers, They have the greater of the money, and they 
own four-fifths of the entire wealth of the country. Under Repub- 
liean legislation they haye been allowed to exercise control of such part 
of the taxing power as they wanted, which they have used in such man- 
ner that they reap where they have not sown. ‘‘ Their incomes are 
plethoric with never-ceasing accretions, The golden streams that flow 
toward their doors continue with ever-increasing volume. Their tables 


the selfish equip- 


are loaded with costliest wines and the luxuries of all lands. Their 
pathway through life is strewn with earth’s choicest flowers.“ What 
a contrast with the condition of furmersand laborers! Who dares say 


it is wrong to tax the more than princely incomes of these plutocrats 
to raise money to payadditional pensionsand for general 53 
purposes. 

Iam opposed to protecting one class of our people at the expense of 
the others. I am opposed to a protective-tariſf tax at the state our 
manufacturing interests have arrived, being the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world, manufacturing goods in a single year worth 
$5,970,000,000, while the products of English manufacturers reach but 
$4,000,000,000, I think protection to such a gigantic enterprise is a 
ridiculous thing, and a cowardly crime against the people at whose ex- 
pense it is maintained. It is a deceptive, indirect, unseen, insidious, 
and undemocratic method of taxation, by which the protected class is 
enriched by plundering all others. And the people who have borne 
this burden are restless, and will not continue to bear it without re- 
taliation. 

I will not warn these Eastern plutocrats with such a threat as the 
distinguished leader of the Iowa Republicans made on the floor of the 
House the other day when he said, The Western country demands 
and will have protection—by argument if need be, but by war if neces- 
sary. Iretractnotaword.’’ (Speech of Mr. HENDERSON.) But I will 
say I think you are trampling too hard upon the necks of Western 
farmers and laborers; your increasing exactions are being yielded up to 
you with greater reluctance, with greater pain. As you give your 
thumbscrews another and another turn, under the macerating crash 
of your tariff machine the golden blood-drops still trickle into your 
unsatisfied hands; but with each turn the life-blood of your victim 
quickens as it leaps from the heart to the extremities, throbbing hot, 
angry protests against your refined cruelty. Beware how you further 
pluck a suffering people, or you may drive them from the attitude of 
remonstrating to the act of retaliation, or to something worse. 

The oppressed are numerically stronger than you are. In this coun- 
try majorities can rule. Suppose the wheat-growers adopt your theo- 
ries and arguments and demand substantial protection to the depressed 
industry of wheat-growing, to the end that wages may be increased to 
the farmers and farm hands. They could, in justification, quote Mr. 
KELLEY, who in 1870 laid it down as a truism that ‘‘he who advocates 

tective duties pleads the cause of the American laborer,” and the 
farden of his argument is that we must protect American labor against 
the pauper labor of Euro With greater force the furmers and farm 
laborers can point out that they sre in direct competition with the 
pauper labor of India. The price of wheat is fixed by the market in 
free-trade England; the ſurmers must take a free-trade price in a free- 
trade country in competition with wheat raised in India where laborers 
work for 8 cents per day and board themselves. Hear what Consul 
Shaw says: 
Cooly laborers will work for from $3.89 to $4.38 a month, and provide their 


own food and lodging. Inremote agricultural districts good labor is obtainable 
ns low as $2.50 per month, including food, or a little over § conts a day, 


Suppose the farmers come, saying protect us from this pauper labor 
by paying us a bounty of 47 per cent. ad valorem (a little less than the 
rate at which you are protected) on every bushel of wheat we export. 
We have precedents from the First Con down to the present time. 
A bounty was paid to New England fishing vessels for many years, and 
as early as 1799 the Fifth Congress enacted that on all provisions salted 
within the United States and exported there shall be allowed and 
paid 25 cents per barrel, to be paid by the collector of the district from 
which the same shall be so exported without deduction or abatement,” 
Here is the precedent, and the constitutional warrant is as strong now 
as it was then, and the necessity for such bounty to the wheat-grower 
more pressing now than it ever was to any class. How can you answer 
such demand? It is a business proposition. There is no politics in it. 

All can join in the demand who raise wheat or work on farms. It 
will not be long, good masters of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
England, if you do not reduce your rate of taxation with which you 
now oppress the people, until you will hear a cry coming out of the 
West, deepening in ominous tones like a troublous, invading sea, swal- 
lowing the earth—the cry of a mighty people driven to desperation by 
your relentless injustice, oppression, and spoliation. You may gaze on 
the gleaming splendor of your colossal and ill-gotten wealth while you 
listen to the ominous and thundering voice of your millions of victims 
demanding that ‘private extortion must yield to public right, selfish 


interest must yield to the general good, and each individual’s manhood 
must be left free, unhindered, and unhelped by Government to work 
out its own destiny,’’ or that you give them also protection from the 
pauper labor of India by a bounty on all they produce forexport: Then 
you can make ready to unlock the plethoric treasuries containing the 
booty of protection to the strong hand of a just law reaching for a fair 
proportion of the necessary revenue of this Government, not only to pay 
pensions but for other governmental pu: 

In contemplating the financial poverty and deep distress of the peo- 
ple of the splendid West, and the splendor and opulence of the people 
of sterile New England, I call to mind the familiar lines of Goldsmith 
and to which I invite attention: 


Ye friends to truth, ye stutesmen, who survey 

The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
"Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 

Between a splendid and a happy land, 

Let us avert the irrepressible conflict by doing justice to all; let the 
burdens of government only rest on the people and be borne without 
discrimination. A tariff for revenue only isdemocraticand just. Re- 
dace tariff taxation and the distress prevailing in the West will disap- 
pear, and contentment will take the place of discontent. All we ask is 
equality before the law. Let us pass these pension bills and follow 
them by an income-tax law and we will do our duty, merit and receive 
the gratitude of the waiting tens of thousands of the soldiers, and the 
applause of constituencies who will be greatly benefited by the distritm- 
tion of millions of money that is otherwise gone from them forever. 


Geological Survey. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. J. WARNER, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 28, 1386, 


* 
On the bill (HI. R. 9178) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes, 
and particularly the item providing for the Geological Survey, &e. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Bya provision carried through the House on an ap- 
propriation bill in the Forty-sixth Congress, and which became a law, 
the several separate geological surveys then in progress were consoli- 
dated under one management, in order, it was claimed, to secure better 
direction, save duplication of work, and lessen the expense of geo- 
logical surveys. 

Prior to this act there had been several independent surveys, each di- 
rected to certain districts in the Territories or to specific objects, as the 
Wheeler survey, the Hayden survey, the Powell survey, and a survey 
by Clarence King, under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, I be- 
lieve. ‘These surveys were more or less independent, and, if notin con- 
flict, did not work together as one survey or have a common purpose, 
I have never doubted the wisdom of the consolidation of these several 
surveys, and I believed at the time that it would lend to more uniform 
and better work at less cost, and it certainly ought to. 

But instead of the work being confined to a geological survey proper, 
it has been extended so as to include almost everything from economic 
and descriptive geology to statistics of production and other matters 
that have no direct relations whatever to geology proper, and appar- 
ently entered upon for, no purpose but to extend and magnify the im- 
portance of this bureau, increase its patronage, and spend the public 
money. 

Originally the several surveys referred to were limited to the scien- 
tific examination of unexplored flelds in the Territories, to examina- 
tions and reports upon mining regions, and the delineation of the 
geological structure of these districts. These surveys have been of 
great value, not only for what they have contributed to economic geol- 
ogy, but for their extension of our knowledge of the stratigraphical 
geology of the Rocky Mountain regions and the range and extent of our 
great mineral deposits in the regions west of the Missouri. 

The continuation of this work upon a well-organized plan, and its ex- 
tension beyond the limits originally prescribed, will have my support. 
But as it is being carried on the cost has gone on increasing until it is 
out of all proportion to the value of the work done. The scope of the 
work, too, has been enlarged so as to include things that do not belong 
at all to the domain of geology. What has geology to do with the 
work of a blast-furnace, or the production of pig-iron, or the making 
of Bessemer stecl, or of clay pipes, any more than with the number of 
hens’ eggs Jaid or the quantity of meat product of the country? It 
does not require geologists, at high salaries, to gather such informa- 
tion. The gathering of statistics of production and trade belongs to 
other fields entirely, and ought not to be brought into a scientific sur- 
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vey of the stratification of the earth’s crust or the relation of mineral 
deposits to other formations. 

Again, Government work ought to be rigidly restricted to those fields 
which private enterprise could not as well develop or to which it is not 
adequate, Private enterprise would not and could not undertake to 
minutely examinea whole continent and describe its stratigraphical feat- 
nres and the location and relation of mineral deposits. Nor is private 
enterprise likely to gather from wide areas the material reqnisite for a 
right solution of important qnestions in paleontology, importantin their 
bearing on stratigraphical and economic geology as well as on the ulti- 
mate solution of the order of development of life on the globe. 

But when a geological survey carried on at public expense has done 
this work, has examined the field, gathered and reported the facts, and 
supplied the material, that is as far asit should go, The love of sci- 
ence, ever growing, is sufficient to prompt a fall discussion of geological 
theories and the order of development of vegetable and animal life on 
the globe. 

The public treasure should not be used to enable a few favored per- 
sons, sometimes mere tyros in science, to acquire cheap reputations at 
public expense. There is danger that science itself, in the long run, 
may suffer by being taken entirely under the wing of the Government. 
The great geological discoverers, the Werners, the Suttons, and Lyells, 
the men who worked out the great geological problems and founded 
this grand science, were not pampered pets of governments, but great 
students who for the Jove of truth and the interest they felt in the 
grand problems which this new-born science raised devoted their lives 
to its study. 

The work by Government, in my opinion, should be limited to the 
study of stratigraphical and economic geology, and to the collection of 
material in paleontology. 

The theoretical discussion of all geological questions should be left 
to scientists interested in them. 

To what extent topography and topographical mapping ought to be 
carried may be a matter on which opinions will differ. In my opinion 
u general ontline of the topography of the country is all that should be 
undertaken, 

True meridian lines shonld be laid down and properly marked by 
reference points. The main features in the physical outlines of the 
conntry might be delineated and levels determined, but the proposi- 
tion to map the real estate of the country so as to indicate boundary 
lines between farms and to make such lines conform to true meridian 
lines, is simply absurd. 

I have seen it proposed to produce in thousands of sheets maps of this 
character, Such maps, if made and offered to the public, would not 
sell for what paper pulp unspoiled by ink would be worth, They would 
simply go to swell the pe of nseless rubbish that is annually ground 
out at the Government Printing Office, and which nobody reads or looks 
at and which is not worth the time to read. I have somewhere seen 
among the reasons given for detailed topographical maps that by them 

. railroads might be located. This is foolish and on a par with a good 
deal of what has been recommended. What railroad engineer would 
locate a railroad by a map? Topographical maps, when railroad en- 
wrincering was carried on, as it is feared a good deal of this geological 
work is now carried on, simply to spend money, were sometimes made, 
but no practical engineer makes such maps now or uses them. 

The criticism which has been justly made to the method of conduct- 
ing the Geological Survey by the present director, is its great cost as com- 
pared with the limited amount of really valuable work. Whatis there 
to show for the $400,000 appropriated last year? It has mostof it gone 
for high salaries and highly paid employés—highly paid for what they 
really do, Some of it, lam credibly informed, for salaries where almost 
no services at all are performed. Twenty thousand dollars of it has 
gone to pay rent for oflices luxuriantly furnished in this city, This is 
almost one-fifth of the entire sum paid by the Government for rents in 
Washington and three or four times as much as offices for any other 
Government office costs. Who fixes these rents I do not know, but it 
is an item which shows how and where the money 

Again, the fixing of salaries and the number and grade of employés 
should not be left at the discretion of one man, 

It is too great a power of patronage and too great a power to spend 
the people's money without a more direct and binding responsibility 
than now exists. 

Indeed the criticism on the management of the Geological Survey is 
applicable in a greater or less degree to other scientific bureaus, espe- 
cially the Signal Service and Coast Survey. 

What is manifestly most lacking all through is good administrative 
control. Scientitic men owe it to themselves, and they owe it to the 
country, and more than all to science itself, to see to it that when money 
is appropriated for sciontitic work, that it should be spent in n way to 
secure the best possible scientific results, As things have been going 
it would bankrupt the country to supply all the money the engineers, 
the architects, and the scientists would like to use. 

This brings me to what I believe has become a necessity if we are to 
continue these varions classes of scientific work, and that is the forma- 
tion of a department with one capable administrative head, into which 
department should be gathered all these several bureaus, such as the 


> 


Agricultural Department, the Geological Survey, the Coast Survey, 
the Fish Commission, the Naval or National Observatory, the Bureau 
of Labor, the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of Statisties—to be en- 
larged, perhaps, to a bureau of statistics of production, trade, and com- 
merce, the Signal Service, and, perhaps, the office of the Architect, 
This department might be called the department of science and in- 
struction. But whatever it may be called, it would bea department of 
great importance and would call for the best administrative talent in 
the country to properly manage it. At the heads of the several bureaus 
should be men skilled in the line of duties pertaining to each respect- 
ively. 

Until such a department is organized and these separate bureaus 
brought into more reciprocal relations, and become better directed, Ihave 
little hope of any great improvement in the mode of carrying on the 
various works; and, for one, I shall favor limiting appropriations until 
we can be assured that money appropriated for seientific work will be 
wisely spent and not wasted on useless work or bestowed on favorites 
for personal reasons rather than for valuable services performed. 


The Late Senator Miller. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 19, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions, submitted 
by Mr, Morrow, of California— 

“ Resolved, Thut the House of Representatives has received with 
the official announcement of the death of Jous F, MILLER, late a 
the State of California. 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that opportunity 
may be afforded to members to five expression of the sentiments they entertain 
for the life, character, and public services of the late Senator MILLER, and the 
logs sustained by the country in the death of so able and faithful public servant. 

* Resolved, That at the conclusion of these tributes to his memory the House 
stands adjourned '"'— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: JOHN F. MILLER, late a Senator of the United 
States, was a native of Indiana, and it seems proper that the*voice of 
that State should be heard in this public expression of sorrow for his 
death. Mr. MILLER was of Virginia descent. His ancestors were Vir- 
ginians. His father emigrated from that venerable Commonwealth to 
the then new State of Indiana, where JONN F. MILLER was born and 
educated, enjoying, as I have been informed, such educational advun- 

as are common to the young men in a comparatively new settle- 
ment. His father and mother were eager to furnish him every oppor- 
tunity that their circumstances would permit. He studied law under 
favorable conditions, entering upon the practice of that profession at 
an early age. In 1860, for the first time, so far as T am informed, he 
became prominent in the politics of the State, but before that time had 
visited California and practiced his profession in that State. No po- 
litical contest in the history of Indiana was ever of more interest than 
that of 1860. 

An unusually large number of young men came to the front who 
identified themselves with the fortunes of the Republican party, then in 
its early vigor. The great quest ion soon to involve the nation iu war was 
arresting the attention of all men, and gave unusual animation, anxicty, 
and earnestness to that contest throughout the whole Union, but in no 
State more than in Indiana. Mr. MILLER was elected to the senate, I 
think, from the county of Saint Joseph, at that time one of the etrong 
young counties of Indiana. I was then a member of this House, and re- 
siding remote from his section of the State my knowledge of Mr. MILLER 
was slight; I only knew him as one of the promising young men who 
had just entered public life. He occupied in the senate a position 
withanumberof young men of unusual ability, some to become known 
in arms and civil affairs. 

He was not specially active or prominent in the current business of 
that body, for, from the time the senate to which he was elected as- 
sembled, the hurrying, remorseless events which were soon to involve 
the land in the misfortunes of civil war were arresting the attention and 
filling the minds of all men, When the tocsin of war was sounded he 
resigned his position in the senate and hastened into the Army of the 
Union without a moment's hesitation. Enough was known of Mr. 
MILLER at that time to warrant the belief that, if life were spared him, 
he was entering upon a brilliant career. ‘The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Grosvenor] has rehearsed in eloquent terms his honorable and 
heroic record in the Army. I will not dwell upon that record. The 

entieman from Ohio, his comrade in arms, has well and ably presented 
the leading events of that honorable record, but I can testify that the 


t sorrow 
nator from 
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hopes of his friends were fully realized in his honorable career in the 
Army. 

Entering the Army as colonel of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of In- 
diana Volunteers, with the manly and gallant deportment and those 
qualities and sentiments of honor, courage, and prudence which secure 

t, confidence, reputation, and distinction alike in civil and mili- 
tary life, Mr. MILLER, rapidly rose to the rank of brigadier-general and 
a higher grade by brevet for heroic deportment in battle, He attained 
that hign position not by any favoritism, but by the force of character 
and qualification and capacity for military affairs. After the war was 
over Mr. MILLER, having previously resided for a short time in Cali- 
fornia, returned to that State. I think the last time I saw him in the 
city of Indianapolis was shortly before he left Indiana for California. 
I then saw that the man of 1860 had grown in every respect. Possessed 
of very fine social qualities and marked energy of character, he was then 
displaying that broad capacity, especially tor business affairs, which 
afterward, even more than his career in politics, secms to have distin- 
guished his life. 

About the year 1870 Mr. MILLER came to this capital in connection 
with legislative matters affecting the State of his adoption—enterprises 
on the Pacific—the State which then seemed even more dear to him 
than the great State from which he had emigrated. While in Wash- 
ington I saw him frequently. He called on me as an Indianian. He 
frequently appeared before one of the committees of the House of which 
I had the honor to be a member, and I was still further impressed with 
the scope and breadth of the views which he entertained and expressed 
touching the great interests of the Pacific coast. He saw clearly the 
magnitude of the resources. to be developed there in the then early fut- 
ure; he comprehended the situation thoroughly, and seemed prepared 
and qualified to enter into all the great enterprises of the Pacific coast 
with the energy, hopefulness, and confidence which bad marked his 
character in earlier life; so that, from the observations I made of Mr. 
MILLER at that time, I was not at all surprised when, soon afterward, 
he became prominently identified with the political as well as business 
affairs of the State of California. 

His election to the Senate of the United States seems to have been 
the result of the confidence inspired by his intelligence, force of char- 
acter, capacity, and patriotism. His career in the Senate is known to 
the country. He died in comparatively early life, at the period, per- 
haps, when most public men have but fairly entered upon the real nse- 
fulness of a public career. The death of an eminent and useful citizen 
connected with public affairs at such n period in life before the weight 
of age has rested heavily upon him, is always a melancholy event, to 
be deplored not alone in thé home circle or the State of his residence 
but by his whole country. 

It would have been strange if the career of Mr. MILLER had not been 
a marked one. His abilities were of a very superior order, From my 
earlieracquaintance with him I should not have thought that he would 
beaseminentinstatesmanshipasin the fieldof business and aſſairs. He 
seemed to me to possess the capacity of comprehending in their widest 
extent, as well as in their minutest details, the great affairs of business, 
the enterprises that make and open opportunities, that create great in- 
dustries, that develop a great and prosperous community. 

His capacity and powers as seen by me were of that character, rather 
than such as give men prominence in politics or statesmanship. He 
did not seem to me to be a man who would engage earnestly in political 
contests and rise to eminence by devotion to the principles and fortunes 
of a political party, but one who would achieve reputation and dis- 
tinction in business enterprises and commercial affairs. He entered 
the Army, as I inferred from what I knew of his views, not so much by 
any special antagonism to the institutions of slavery, the cause of that 
fearful contest, as by devoted attachment to the Union, a sentiment 
that filled the hearts of the young men of Indiana. 

The men who migrated to Indiana from Virginia and others of the 
older States were in many instances strongly anti-slavery in their senti- 
ments, but the great mass of the young men of that section of the 
country who rushed forward to support the tottering fabric of the Union 
were influenced more bya living sentiment of devotion to the Union of 
the States than by any settled convictions as to whether slavery should 
be abolished or not. The preservation of the Union of the States in- 
spired them, The motive seemed then suficient to inspire the grandest 
heroism, but how much grander now than even then! 

In later years, however, as I inferred from a brief conversation with 
him on the Pacific coast lust summer, his views had become much 
more confirmed and positive upon political subjects, and he seemed tg 
cordially and heartily indorse the principles of the great party with 
which he had been associated from early life. And yct he seemed to 
me more 4 man of business and affairs than n politician or statesman. 

I can only add, Mr. Speaker, that the death of a man of his broad 
views, his capacity for affairs, his devotion to country, is a great mis- 
fortune to the whole Union, and that in no one of the great sisterhood 
of States will the expression that will be made by this House, and bus 
been in the Senate (so appropriate to the loss of so great a citizen), of 
appreciation of the qualities which made Jonx F. MILLER eminent, 
honored, and distinguished alike in war and in peace, find a larger 
body of earnest sympathizers than in the State which I have the honor 
in part here to represent. 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. PERRY BELMONT, 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (II. Ros. 126) direoting the paymont of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt: to which several amendments were offered, 


Mr. BELMONT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The integrity and wisdom with which the affairs 
of the Treasury Department have been managed during the past six- 
teen months have contributed largely to the confidence undoubtedly 
existing throughout the country in President Cleveland's administra- 
tion. I can not see, therefore, why the Htuse should adopt a resolu- 
tion withdrawing from that Department n diseretionary power which 
has not been abused and which in practice has proved to be absolutely 
necessary for the proper protection of the credit of the Government—a 
power to be regulated by commercial laws and requirements, and which 
can not be safely subjected to political interference. 

Protests have often been heard in this House against the power of 
the national banks. Why, sir, the national banks would be mere pig- 
mies compared to the Treasury Department of the United States as a 
bank of issue, with both Houses of Congress acting as a board of di- 
rectors, limiting and controllingits issues and reserve. As aDemocrat, 
looking to the future of the party, I can take no part in promoting any 
action in this House having such a tendency, and I shall therefore vote 
against the resolution, 

A resolution very similar in character was presented for the conail- 
eration of the Senate in 1882 hy a Republican Senator (Mr. PLUMB, 
of Kansas). It was as follows: 


That the Scereiary of the Treasury shall nse all of the funds now held in the 
Treasury for the redemption of United States notes in excess of $100,000 000 in 
the redemption of the bonds of the United States, such redenyption to be mado 
in not less than three Installments; and the sald sum of $100,000,000 40 leftin the 
ened shall not be increased or diminished except in the redemption of United 
States notes. 


The unwisdom of that resolution seems to have been effectively 
pointed ont at the time. Nor have I heard in the present discussion 
any answer to the letter of Secretary Manning of February 13 last, 
which I will ask to have read; 


Terascny Derautukvr. Washington, D. C., February 13, 1886. 
Sin: I have received a copy of the following proposed joint resolution respecte 
ing surplus revenue, now under consideration in your committee, and upon 
which you do me the honor to request my opinion; 


“Joint resolution directing the payment of the ner ows in the Treasury in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000 on the public debt, 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, 
including amount held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the 
sum of $100.000,000, it shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to apply such excess, in sums not less than $10,000,000 5 month 
during the existence of any sneh surplus or excess, to the dee ope of the inter- 
est-bearing indobtedness of the United States payable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment.’ s 

The language of this resolution is such ns to inolide in the “ surplus or bal- 
ance in the Treasury" the amount held for redemption of United States notes. 
This is in no sense a surplus, but is set apart and cs te yh asa minimum 
security and reserve for the redemption and payment of $546,651,016 of United 
States notes which have been issued, both of which are specifically promised Iin 
the act of March 18, sed ae S., 3693), This reserve, amounting to $100,000,000, 
should, of course, be held above all bility of an encroachment like thad 
which my distinguished r. Mr, MoOulloch, in his last annual report 
(page 33), was constrained to exhibit and deplore. 

The resolution now before us requires that there should be at no time a sur- 
plus in the Treasury available for the general needs of the Government to ex- 
cced $10,000,000, and that when this sum is reached it should be immediately 
paid upon the public debt, 

After nearly twelve months“ experience in the conduct of this Department, 
and forecasting, as well as Tam able, future requirements of the Treasury, as 
now defined by existing laws, and as they may be affected by legislation yet to 
come, and considering the course of future receipts, which are liable to influe 
ence from many causes, such as the fluctuation of imports, the prolonged de- 
pression of trade, and the marketing of more or less of our agricultural prod- 
ucts abroad, I can not now foresee a state of things which will make it prudent 
to limit the surplus reserve in the Treasury to a sum ranging from nothing to 
a maxhuum of $10,000,000, 

The legislation now before Congress relating to pensions will, if perfected, 
increase the demands upon the Treasury to an amount which it is impossible 
to exactly estimate; and a late decision of the Supreme Contt snbjects the Gov- 
ernment to the repayment of duties collected, the aggregate of which is large 
but altogether indefinite. These things are mentioned to remind the commit- 
tee that neithor the onlls upon the Treasury nor the exact time that such de- 
mamis must be met can be precisely foreseen. 2 

It would seem to follow.as a business proposition, that if the Government is 
to maintain its credit, in the sense of being prepared to meet all just dewands, 
which are impossible of ascertainment in advance, there should be a reasomehia 
sum laid by or kept on hand for that purpose, 

Respectfully yours, 
DANLEL MANNING, Seerctary, 

Hon, WI R. MORRISON, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means. 


One argument advanced in favor of this resolution is that it will pre- 
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vent “improvident and wasteful expenditures,’ That is a meritorious 
object, but, in my judgment, this is not the proper way to attain it. 
It is an unwise plan for Congress to reduce the Treasury reserve to the 
danger point for the purpose of controlling its own expenditures. An- 
other reason assigned for the passage of the resolution is that it will 
Baye one or two millions a year in interest. 

The fact is that the Treasury Department has quietly and unostenta- 
tiously saved more than double that amount during the last fiscal year 
by the prudence with which it has administered its own affairs. I 


have received a statement, which I will ask to have appended to my 
remarks, which shows in detail that, notwithstanding an increase in 
st PES for construction and repairs of publie buildings of nearly 

fa milion there has still been a net decrease of $4,600,000 in the ex- 
penditures of the Department for the fiseal year 1896 ns compared with 
1885. In view of these considerations I think the country can safely 
leave to the Treasury the discretionary powers with regard to the re- 
serve fund which it has hitherto wielded with such admirable judg- 
ment and prudence. 


Contparative statement of certain expenditures of the Treasury Department for the fiscal yeara ended n 30, 1885 and 1886. 
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Pe Public Lands Question and a Defense of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. THOMAS R. COBB, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (II. R. 9478) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
and for otber 88 the pending paragraph being: 

“ Protecting public lands: For the protection of public lands from illegal and 
fraudulent entry or appropriation, 800,000 — 


Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The public lands question is oneof great importance 
to the whole country, Its importance is not confined to any particular 
section or locality. Any citizen, or foreigner, who has declared his in- 
tention to become such, may go and settle upon any of the unoccupied 
public domain, and, upon compliance with the yes of law, which 
are easy, can acquire a title to 160 acres of land for a home for himself 
and family. 

This is the ohject and purpnse of the homestead, pre-emption, and 
timber-culture laws. They were enacted in order that people too poor 
to acquire title by purchase might secure homes. 

As to how fur the object of these laws has been accomplished, it is 
now my intention to discuss, 

In the early disposition of our public lands but little fraud was com- 
mitted. The poor man who needed a home, and was not able to pur- 
chase one, moved his family to some part of the public domain not pre- 
viously occupied, made a selection, and then settled down. He then 
commenced to improve the Jand so selected, with an honest intent of 
making it his future home, and he continned to reside upon it and add 
to the improvements until a strict compliance with the law was had, 
when he was entitled to a patent from the Government. 

In those days there were but few attempts made to acquire title by 
fraud. 

After the war, however, the spirit of speculation began to manifest 
itself among our people, and capitalists and others turned their atten- 
tion to the-public domain for speculative purposes; and as the laws for 
acquiring title to the public lands were not enforced by the party in 
power during the twenty years succeeding the war, the ‘‘greed for 
gain“ Jed men to commit all kinds of fraud in their endeavors to ac- 
quire title to the people’s lands. 

Corporations, syndicates, and all kinds of combinations of individ- 


uals were formed, possessing large capital, for the purpose of acquiring 
and who did acquire through every conceivable method, the title to 
large tracts of the best public land in the West: To evade the public 
Jand laws these combinations of men and capital have resorted to fraud 
and perjury in a most notorious manner. 

Emboldened by such examples, private individuals have also em- 
barked in the fraudulent acquisition of title to public lands with a zen] 
for gain, no matter what means are employed, thatisastonishing, In- 
deed the fraudulent acquisition of our public lands seems to be locked 
upon by many as a legitimate business. 

Millions of acres of our best agricultural lands have been absorbeq 
in this way, to say nothing of the vast areasof land ted by Con- 
gress to railroads and other corporations. This condition of affairs has 
continued until it is estimated that we now have only about 7,000,000 
of acres of public lands left for settlement for the homeless. 

These speculatorsin the public lands, alarmed lest Congress may xis 
in righteous wrath’? at their atrocities, keep constantly in their employ 
an able array of legal talent as well as a subsidized press. 

They have able attorneys in this city, and their paid agents can eyen 
be fonnd during the sessions of this House in the lobbies endeavoring 
to influence legislation which may pertain to the interests of their em. 
ployers. 

The present administration bas been exercising its power in driving 
the “‘cattle-kings”? from the public domain, where, under the past nd- 
ministration, they had been allowed to occupy millions of acres of lang 
preventing the settler from a discharge of his rights under the law by 
driving him and his family off whenever he might seek to locate. 

The Public Lands Commissioner, General Sparks, having had daring 
the present administration the public lands under his control; has, with 
great credit to himself, exerted extraordinary energy and diligence 
toward the preservation of the public domain as a heritage for the 
homeless. 

For his loyalty to his duty, the Commissioner now finds himself as- 
sailed by every ** cattle-king,’’ every land- grabber, every fraudulent 
speculator in the public lands throughout the country,. 

The amendment now offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
LAIRD] proposes to strike out the $90,000 contained in the bill to be 
used by the Commissioner in employing agents to protect the public 
lands from the illegal and fraudulent acts of the rings and speculators, 
thus effectually rendering the Commissioner powerless to prevent fraud 
and keep the lands for those for whom it was intended, These agents 
are sent ont to the various sections of the public lands; they go fully 
instructed and schooled in their duties by the Commissioner. It is one 
of their duties to examine into and report to the Commissioner all cases 
of frandulent entries of land which they may be able to discover, taking 
the affidavits of witnesses to the facts which they file with their re~ 

rts. - 

7015 has been insisted upon this floor, and I presume it will be dong 
again, that there has been but little fraud, if any, committed in the 
entry of the public lands, and that therefore these agents are Unneces. 
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tary. I now propose to show that there have been outrageous frauds 
perpetrated in the acquirement of title to the public lands and that they 
are now being committed. 

In view of this fact I am surprised at the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Lamp] moving to strike out this appropriation, since these frands 
exist in his own State nnd under his notice, and in his own district. 

Mr. LAIRD. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. COBB. My time is limited. IfIbaveany time leftafter I have 
finished my statement I will bo glad to yield to the gentleman for the 
purpose he requests. 

I propose now to read from the reports of these agenis, who were 
selected not only by the present Commissioner but by his predecessor 
under the Republican administration—the latter, especially, ought to 
satisfy my Republican friends on the other side of the House. In con- 
nection with these reports are also found the affidavits of witnesses to 
the statements they contain. In many cases the afidavits of entrymen 
themselves admit frand, perjury, and subornation of perjury. 

I read now from the report of Inspector A. R. Green, whois a Repub- 
licenn. His report bears date of November 3, 1884. He says: 


Generally speaking, I believe that fraudulent entries of (he publiclands include 
a aes ee cent, of the wholes number, excepting possibly cash entries. 

The idea prevails to an almost universal extent thut, because Lie Government 
in its generosity has provided for the donation of the public domain to its citi- 
zens, 3 strict compllauce with the conditions imposed is not essential. Men who 
would scorn to commit a dishonext act toward an individual, though he were a 
total stranger, eagerly listen Lo every scheme for evading tho letter and spirit 
of ree settlement laws, and iu a majority of instances, Ibelleve, avall themselves 
of (hem. 

Our land officers partake of this fecling in many instances, and if they do not 
corruptly connive at fraudulent entries, modify their instructions and ex 
their discretionary powers in cxaminationsof final proof. This is especially the 
ease with entries under the timber-culture law, 

> s >. La s s > 


I have traveled over hundreds of miles of land in Western Kaneas, Nebraska, 
and central Dakota, nearly one-fourth of which bad been taken under the * tim- 
ber-culture not,’ without seeing an artificial grove even in incipioney,and can 
recall an instance in any one day's travel where the ground had been 
more than scratched with the plow for the purpose of planting trees. 

„ Ld * * > * * 


As to the proportion of land entered under the timber-oulture act that is not 
improved ss required by that act, I ge it as my opinion that in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Dakota the proportion is 90 per cont. to 10 per cent, of bona fideand 
possibly successful cultivation. 

* > - 


k e . 

A more vicious system of fraudulent entries has been Seer witty eee by 

and in the interest of enttle-men and stock corporations. If the law had beeu 
solely for their benefit it could scarcely have beon more successful. 

I haye been told that entrynien engaged in this character of frauds seldom 
make n pretense of plowing or planting trees,or complying in any) ioular 
with the law. My own observation confirms this statement, and I love it to 
be true. This is largely the case in Colorado, Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, and 
New Mexico, whore immensé stock ranches bare boen establishod and all the 
valuable grass land and Water bas been secured. This system also obtains tono 
jnoonsiderabie extent in Kansas, I believe. 

The method is simple, effootive, and infamous. 

I bave had occasion to inquire into its detalis somewhat in the examination 
of land offices in connection with charges of collusion on the part of the officers, 

A cattle-kiug“ employs a number of men as herders; "cowboys" is the 
popular designation for them. The herd js located on a favorable portion of 
the public lands, where grass, water, and shelter aro convenient, and each herder 
is expected and required to make a timberculture entry of lands along the 
stream, These entries offen v nearly if not qane ocoupy all the watered 
ands in a township and render the remainder un 
or farming purposes, 

Thus an entire township, and frequently a number of townships togethor, arc 
dominated by an interest the most inimical possible to ordinary agricultural 
operations and a development of the country, If a bona fide settler bas located 
in advance of the cattle-man he ia either bought off orscared off, I found one case 
where the evidence showed conclusively that bona fide en! ad been driven 
from the lands they desired to acquire by a party of men brought from a distant 
part of the State, who did not know the description of the Jands they filed on 
until it was furnished by the man in whose interest the lands were being taken, 
and who furnished the moncy for the entry fees, 

As regards the unlawful fencing of public lands, the evidence is of the most 
positive and convincing charnuter, It Ix notorious that extensive inclosures of 
this kind have been made in Nebraska in the vicinity of North VPistte, and 
south of there at inconsiderable intervals all the way to and into the Indian 
Territory, including large areas of the States of Nebraskn, Colorado, and Kan- 
ms. here are doubtless other similar unlawful inclosures, but I speak of those 
with which I am familiar, 

These inclosures occasionally included settlements, and the stock companies 
have in some instances bought the settlers’ improvements and amicably in- 
duced them to leave, In other cases, bloody fends have been originated, of 
whioh there could be but one result, and that against law and justice. 

The effect of such domination upon immigration and settliemeuts is the worst 
that can be imagined. = 

The best lands, and practically all the waters, are controlled by men who lin vo 
no interest In the development of the country, evade taxation, and in many 
cases owe uo allegiance to our laws and Government. They have abundant 
physical power always nt hand to enforces their schemes of spoliation and set 
the local authorities and people at definnoe. 

Settlers avoid such localities as they would districts stricken with a plague, 
and the tide of immigration turns back to publish and magnify the evil, 


I now read from the report of Special Agent Webster Eaton, dated 
Duluth, Minn., October 28, 1884: 


Thus it will be seen that there have boen over four thousand three hundred 
final entries of this kind made, to say notbing about the cash entries and en- 
ot at fubito sale; and I know that there are less than one hundred actual 
888 ving upon any of these lands in this land district who make a living 
by 10 diet Who ure trying to make a living in that way, aud although I have 
—4 . anda inquiry aing may may — over oon year 3 place I have 

= © person who is m nga farm or trying to make n farm upon a 
pre-emption claim, Therefore I think I am fully warranted in saying that less 


esirable foractual settlement 
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than one-thirtieth of the claims taken in the Duluth United States land district 
are taken for actual settlement. 

Less than one-tenth of the land entered in this way is now ju the hands of 
the original claimants, and most of it is considered worth less than 10 cents an 
acro for agricultural and after the timber is taken off the land is 
looked upon as worth] and men are not plenty who will pay the taxes upon 
this land for it, Nearly all of the land taken iu this manner has been taken for, 
extensive lumber firms in different parts of the Stato. 

This shows the fraud committed under the pre-emption law upon the 
timbered land in Northern Minnesota. The timber in this region is pine, 
and it is a fact that lumber companies have obtained and acquired title 
to large bodies of these lands through fraudulent entries. I demon- 
strated how this was done in my report made to the House in favor ot 
the bill repealing the pre-emption, timber-cultare, and desert-land Jaws, 
which passed the House on a full vote by more than fourtoone. I then 
said: 


Whole townships of the public domain have beon nequired under this law by 
capitalists who do not reside within hundreds of miles of the land, and never 
did. They have secured them through paid agentes in theiremploy, whoreceive 
so much for their services when they make proof neocssary to entitle ther 
to a patent from the Government, and assign their elnims to their employers. 
This ix. done, of course, through perjury and subornation of perjury. For each 
one of these gontas or claimants Is required to make settioment on the precmp- 
tion claim under the law, and be must make oath before the register or recolver 
of the land district in which the lands are situate, on which he claims to have 
scttiod for the purpose of pre-cinpting, and that he has never had the benefit of 


any right of preemption; that he has not settled upon and improved such land 


to sell the same on speculation, but in good faith, to approp#ato it to his on 
exchisive use, and that he has not directly or indirectly made any ngreement or 
contract iu any way or manner with any person whatsoever by which the tithe 
which he might acquire from the Government of the United States should inure 
In whole or in part to the benefit of any person oxcept himself, And yet It is 
well known that this onth ts dally taken by parties who makeit moder contracts 
such os we have Indicated above. They ile with thereyister of the proper land 
district their declaration, make their proof, afidavit, aud payment required by 
the law, and reocive their title, and transfer the same to the parties with whom 
they mnde the contract before they attempted to make the pre-emption, 


The people demand the passage of this bill repealing these odorous 
laws under which so much frand has been committed, and those who 
stand in the way of this repeal will be held accountable by the country. 

Mr. Thomas W. Jayeox, special agent at Aberdeen, Dak., in his re- 
port of October 25, 1884, says: 

In nx opinion, not more than 30 per cent, of thie land in this district entered 
under the provisions of the pre-emption and homestend luwa js occupied by 
actunl sottlers, Tho practice largely prevails of immediately abandoning the 
land when cash cutry is made for the same. Fully 75 per cent, of the entries 
made under the provisions of the pre-emption lawa are made for speculative 
purposes, and not fora home und forcaltivation, The claimants mortgage their 
claims for as large a loan as they can procure upon the land, then maken bome- 
stead filing, move in town, return to the East, where they came from when they 
entered the land, or offer the same for sale, when itis purchased by non-resident 
speculators, The result in either case is the same—the land is eh mneceupter!. 

I atm of tho opinion that 90 per cent. of the entries that are made under the 
provisions of the timber-cullure act are made purely and simply forspeculation. 
The entryman when he makes the entry intouds to relinquish the land at the 
end of three years at the farthest, when the relinguishment will be worth from 
2200 tu $600. Tam of the opinion that very few timber-culture entries will be 
peo? ed up under the provisions of the timber-culture act, They will be turned 

nto pre-empltions or homesteads, and pass out of the handa of the speculators as 
soo) ns It becomes troublesome to comply with the law. 


William Y. Drew, agent at Wichita, Kans., says, in his report of 
November 26, 1884, that— 


In some conses stock-raisers have had their employés prove up on lands ou 
which their stock was ranging, and as fast as one batch would get through an- 
other batch would be employed, and in that way quite a Jarge amount of the 
public land would be gobbled up. In some cases that have come under my ab- 
servation the parties who it ia claimed proved up on the land were never known 
or ward ofin the vicinity, but the improvements made on the land have heen 
done by parties who afterward obtained the land, and presumably hired the 
entryinan just at the time proof was to be made to make the requiredafidayits. 
In other cases I believe thatthe ontryman wasa myth, and that the proof papers 
and deeds of the land were made out in the notury's oMoe, fictitious names at- 
tuéhed for both principal and witnesses, and acknowledgments taken by the no- 
tary Ws though the parties had actually been 88 

Thereare other cases where parties made a business va ote Up lands under 
different names, apparently forthe purpose of obtaining from $50 to $100 by mort- 
gage more than the land cost them, 

Some partios have fenced in large bodies of the public lands through which a 
water course is flowing, aud by themselves mul their employés have proved up 
the lund adjoining the water course. They clai not to interfere with settlers 
going into the inclosures, but as their cattic nro running at large insido the set- 
tler can not raise a crop without he gocs to the trouble and expense of fencing 
in the tract he claims, and then there is always more or less trouble in other 
ways between the settlers and herders in regard to keeping gates closed and 
getting settiors’ cattle mixed with the catte belonging to the stockmen. Itis 
reported thut two men (father and son) were killed in Harber County by herders 
on aecount of leaving the gates open while going to land they were claiming 
inside the inclosnre. 

A. F. Ely, in his report from Pueblo, Colo., October 25, 1884, says: 

As to the Innd entered in the Pueblo lund district of Colorado, I hare not suf- 
ficient knowledge or iuformation to enable me to give any correct information, 
I can state that in the survey of the Arkansns Ind and Cattle Company's in- 
closure we found no inhabitants inside of it except ove or two nesr Granada 
and three or four near Holly Station, aud this inclosure contains over 600,000 
acres of land, and, as I am informed, all of the water privileges in it have been 
pre-empted, 


W. H. Goucher, agent, San Francisco, Cal., says in his report of 
November 17, 1881: 


I would estimate that but 5 per cent, of the entries made under the timber 
motes and nd ans are in good faith a Pao the intent — parom 
plishtug the purposes con n those acts. Ninety per cent. of a 0 
entries under these laws made in this district were filed within the past two 
years. As the requirements of the laws during such period are preliminary to 
the object intended, especially as to the Lmber-culture act, no estimate can be 
made ay to the proportion of such entries as are really improved by planting 
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and cultivating trees. My estimate of 5 per cent, is based on the number of en- 
a * — are relinquished and the general tone of the settlers from conversa- 
i 0. 

ry rule, it is safe to assume that the entries made under the desert-land law 
in the Los Angeles district are for the purposes of lat ion, for the reason, as 
I have before stated, that owing to prior appropriation of the water it would be 
almost impossible to procure the necessary water to reclaim such lands, even if 
the entryman was honest in his intentions. During the year 1877, shortly after 
the passage of this act, a large number of desert entries were mado in this dis- 
trict of which not 2 per cent. have been reclaimed, as contemplated in the act, 

T. H. Cavenaugh, Olympia, Wash., says in his report dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1884, in regard to the condition of thepublic land question in 
that Territory, that— 

Iam convinced, from examination and investigation, that 90 per cent. of the 
homestead and pre-emption entries made within the territory named herein are 
made solely for the timber growing thereon, and because such lands are ready 
sale. By making use of 6 and homestead laws the entrymen 
save in purchase of tract the difference between $2.50 and $1.25 per acre, which 
swells the profits when sold. 


The fraudulent methods of obtaining title to the public domain have 
not been confined entirely to onr own people. 


The manner in which many of these titles have been acquired has gone 

abroad and foreign capitalists, through their agents in this country, have 
acquired title to more than 20,000,000 of acres of our public land, much 
of which has been effected by means of the grossest frauds. 
In order to show the methods used by foreigners in acquiring title, I 
will refer to the Estis Park cases in Colorado. There a large quantity 
of the public domain, amounting to several thousand acres, was fraud- 
ulently entered at the instance of the agents of the Earl of Dunraven, 
and the Commissioner states that not a witness was produced on the day 
of hearing to sustain the entries, and that the allidavits of numerous 
citizens of that locality were overwhelming in character against the 
entries. 

But it is said by those who would see these frauds continue, that the 
reports from which I have read were made over two years ago, and that 
the frauds therein cited do not exist now. To prove the fallacy of this 
assertion I refer to aletter written by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office on the 19th of June, 1886, in which he says: 

In many cases the agent furnishes the affidavits of tho claimants themselves, 
in which they swear to their own and their associates’ ilegal and fraudulent 
acts, One agent along within the last four or five months has transmitted to this 
ofice the aftidayits of entrymen in cighty-three cases in which they admit that 
they never saw the lands and that they were hired by the agents of the specu- 
Jators to make the entries. 

And the same letter contains another very important statement, It 
is as follows: 

It will be seon that out of the 2.501 cases reported and examined 2,223 have 
been shown to be fraudulent, Of the 365 suspended cases a large proportion 
have also becn shown to be of such character as to require further investigation 

The foregoing does not include many hundreds of cases where entries have 
neat ae for fraud developed in contest proceedings between private indi- 
vidua 

And this shows also the great amount of labor which is being done 
by the General Land Office. 

It is unnecessary for me to read further. The reports are all on file 
in the Genera! Land Office with hundreds of others, together with the 
affidavits of witnesses substantiating all I have said in reference to 
fraudulent land entries. That these things have been done there is no 
question; that men have perjured their souls and led others to do so in 
their endeavors to acquire wealth by robbing the people is equally in- 
disputable. 

The bitter attack made the other day by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [ Mr. LAtrp] on the Commissioner of the General Land Ofice 
was totally ancalied for. In his remarks on that occasion the gentle- 
man made use of the following: 

The Land Commissioner is running a vendetta against the best interests of 
all the territory beyond the Missouri River. „ ~ He is backed by a band 
of hireling spies, and is trying to unsettle the land and titles of half the continent 
and drive the peaceful rs of the soil, supposed to be the common berit- 
age of the people, fo: from their homes, to the end that he may poso as a re- 
former and drink the paid flattery of his gang of spotters, spies, and poisonersof 
the tenures of the settlers of the West. 


This is very strong language to use against an officer of the Govern- 
ment, and especially should not have been used unless the fiets in the 
case clearly substantiate and confirm the charges. In justification of 
the Commissioner I freely assert that he has done nothing in the ad- 
ministration of his office which in any way makes room for such an 
invective or rather abusive tirade as was directed toward the Commis- 
sioner by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

I think there must have been some peculiar reason, some hidden mo- 
tive resting in the mind of the gentleman from Nebraska which en- 
couraged him to hurl such ‘‘dire and dreadful thunderbolts” at the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. Filled with admiration, pos- 
sibly, at his great tluency in command of language on that occasion, 
the gentleman to-day has treated us again with an entertainment of a 
somewhat similar character. 

I now request the attention of the House, and especially the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [ Mr, LAIRD], to what I am about to say, for I think 
I can in some degree explain why the gentleman has assumed his very 
aggressive attitude. Thegentleman in his remarks to-day read a letter 
or petition setting forth the imaginary grievances which the writer thinks 
might befall the people of the McCoek land district, which lays in the 


district represented by the gentleman from Nebraska, by reason of the 
orders and rulings of the Commissioner of the Land Office; and also in 
his remarks the gentleman from Nebraska took occasion to say that 
there had never been any frauds committed in his district against the 
public-land laws, 

I have here the reports of two special agents who were sent into the 
McCook land district at different times by Mr. McFarland, a former 
Commissioner of the Land Office, with instructions to examine into some 
cases arising out of entries made at that office and to report as to whether 
there was any fraud connected with them. In connection with the re- 
ports 1 have also the affidavits of witnesses. I do not care to take up 
the time of the House to read the evidence, but will read a carefully 
prepared summary of the whole: 


It appears from evidence on file that on or about the 12th of June, 1883, Hon. 
James Lain and one Kelley visited the country along the Stinking Water 
Creek, in Nebraska, in company with a surveyor and had fifteen or twenty 
tracts, containing 100 acres cach of Government lands, located by survey with a 
view to entry. The tractsreferred to embrace all the water in that vicinity and 
thereby control the range over a large body of public land. 

The party returned to McCook after completing the survey and furnished a 
description of the lands to one Galen Baldwin, who thereafter acted as the agent 
for a party of men who were from that time known and designated as the 
"Laird outfit” or Hastings party.“ One Hulbert claimed to have first hired 
the same surveyor to locate the lands for himself and friends and procured n 
plat from him describing each tract. The plat, however, was afterward ascer- 
tained to be incorrect. The surveyor, however, appears to have furnished a cor. 
rect plat to the Laird outfit.” 

On the morning of June 15, 1883, Hulbert and his associntes went to the land 
office and asked the register the privilege of examining the official plats, which 
request was denied for the reason that they were not subject to inspection until 
9 o'clock, the hour for opening the ofice for business. They also notified said 
officer that they wanted to make entries and asked to be advised so that they 
could get in their applications as soon as the office was opened for business, 
They stationed themselves at the most convenient position for tbat purpose and 
shortly afterward Hulbert tendered his application, which was rejected because 
as alleged by the register, it lacked five minutes of 9 o'clock by the office clock 
although it appears to have been that hour by the railroad time. 

It was observed that twelve or thirteen men, headed hy their attorney, ono 
Strobuck, were also in land office waiting to make entries, Strobuck had 
previously been seen examining the oficial plats, although this privilege was 
denied Hulbert. 

Shortly after the rejection of Hulbert's application, as above stated, Stroluek 
offered the homestead application of one of bis clients and it was at once ro- 
ceived and allowed, He then presented homestead applications for Lis other 
cliouts, one after another. and they were all allowed, The men were sworn in 
in a body and were enlled for that pur from the ontside of the crowd, 

In the mean time Hulbert was insisting he was the first applicant and urging 
the nllowance of his entry, but he was told hy the registerto keeyrstill, and hig 
application was not received until all of Strobuck's clients had procured their 
entries, One of these men was u brother of James Laird, and they were all 
from Ifastings, Nebr., which is about 100 miles east of MeCook, and 200 miley 
east of the lands in question,and they were known and desiguated us Laird's 
outfit,’ or“ Hastings’s party.” 

The description of the lands were evidently obtained thoukh Jauss Lamp 
who had previously had them surveyed and the parties acted in concert with 
each other and filed their applications for lands they had never seen. Several 
of these men also made timber-culture entries of lancs in the same vicinity, 
The parties were business men of Hastings, the home of Jamar Lamp, mul vicit 
ity, and were well known to the register, Among them wasn cashier and lange 
ock holder in a bank, a loan agent, two or three merchants, and as many fn- 
telligent clerks. 

The whole proceeding at the local office was treated by the claimants ana 
huge joke: one inquiring of his companion where the land was; another said 
“damn the land; I don't ever expect to see it.” 1 


Mr. LAIRD. Will you allow me to say something abont that? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir. Iam reading from the report. Iam not say- 
ing whether it is true or false, 

Mr. LAIRD. You are reading from the report of a liar in the em- 
ploy of your commission, 

Mr, COBB. Iam simply reading a summary of the report. I am 
not saying whether it is true or false, as I have already stated, I am 
neither indorsing its truth nor denying it. The affidavits are on file, 
proving these facts, affidavits of men whose good character I presume 
the gentleman from Nebraska will not deny. 

I proceed with this summary: 


These facts are shown by Inspector Green's report and affidavit accompany. 
ing the same. Green saysthat I have no doubt that the register and receiver 
were aware of the fraudulent nature of these entries; but whether they per- 
mitted them through a desire to accommodate an influential political friend 
(meaning JAMES Lard) or because they were in some manner the beneficiaries 
I do not know; but I am satisiied it was not through Ignorance of their duties 
in the case." 

This is the evidence taken by Green, backed by Agent Coburn, hath 
being sent out, as I bave already stated, by Commissioner McFarland 
to investigate the facis. 5 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What are Coburn's politics ? 

Mr. COBB. Republican. They were both Republicans. 
ther from the summary of the ovidence: 

Special Agent Coburn, who also investigated the cases, says that" it is a mat- 
ter beyond 8 that such a friend as is before alluded to had taken a Warm 
interest in the Hastings party." The “friend” before alluded to was clearly 
James Laro, aud he is described “asan influential political friend of the local 
officers,” They were recommended for appointment to their respective posi- 
tions by Mr, Lain, and he is shown by bis letters on file to have takon u very 
warm interest in them as well as in the “ Hastings party.“ He also made a 
strenuous effort to have Green removed after he made his report, Hoth Green 
and Coburn were Republicans and made their reports to their superior officers, 
who were also Republicans, 


Mr. LAIRD, That is a falsehood; and your statement that there is 


such a letter of mine on file is a falsehood. 
Mr. COBB. I did not say that. 


I rend fur- 
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Mr. LAIRD. The statement in that report is that there is a letter 
of mine on file. 

Mr. COBB. I did not say so. 

Mr. LAIRD. But the report says it. 

Mr. COBB. Well, the proof shows it. 

Mr. LAIRD. I beg pardon, the proof does not show it. 

Mr. COBB. Well, you and the proof secmto differ, I am not going 

to have any controversy about it myself. 
Mr. LAIRD. Well, it is a falsehood. 
one way or the other. 
Mr. COBB. Well, the proof shows it. 
Mr. LAIKD. The proof does not show it. 
Mr. COBB. It does. 

Mr. LAIRD. It does not. 

Mr. COBB. Well, it does not make any difference to me whether 
you deny it or not. I now proceed with the summary: 

The“ Laird outfit“ commuted their homestead to cash upon 
continuous residence on the lands and valuable improvements, 
nesses jor cach other in their final proofs, 

Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. LAIRD. It may be supposed that I know something of what Iam 
talking about. 

Mr. COBB. I don’t care what you know. The evidence is on file. 
I do not wish the gentleman to interrupt me. There is enough evidence 
on file to satisfy him if he will read it, and if he has not read it he had 
better not be talking about the honesty and integrity of other people. 
I proceed with the evidence. 

Hearings were afterward ordered and had for the purpose of determining the 
facis as to the invalidity of the entries. ‘The evidence submitted shows that the 
claimants were residents of and engaged in business at Hastings and personally 
attended to their business during their alleged residence on tho claims; that 
their improvements were of little or no value, and were made by Galen Bald wiu 
above referred to; that they never lived on the land, and that the entries were 
made for the purpose of controlling the water rights and cattle range in that vi- 
einity and with no intention of acquiring homes. 

Does the gentleman deny that? If he does the proof is overwhelming 
against him? 

Mr. LAIRD. You will hear what the gentleman denies when he 
gets the floor. 

Mr. COBB [reading]: 

It appears in brief from all the evidence that Juks LAIRD was the instigator 
of and Jeader in this great fraud; that the lands were surveyed under his direc- 
tion; that at the opportune moment, and evidently in pursuance to a precon- 
certed plan, his brother and other friends were at the local ofice acting through 
a common agent in a scheme to enter the lands he had selected; that the local 
officers, who were appointed on his recommendation used their official posi- 
tons to advance the scheme and to give them the prior right over others who 
had the better right, and that the same officers afterward allowed the final en- 
tries solely upon testimony of the parties themselves, when they must have 
known that such testimony was false. 

It was a bold frand attempted to be accomplished throngh political influence 
over the Government officers and without any pretense of compliance with 

w. 

The entries made by the parties from Hastings on the day of the 
opening of the office at McCook are believed to be as follows, namely: 


NOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


SW. sec. 1, T. 6 N., R. 36 W. 
E. NW.} and NE. SW. Z and lots 2 and 3,31,7 N., 


N., 36 W. 
W. 


I never said a word about it 


roof showing 
hey being wit- 


W. 
d a NE. J, 11,6 N., 30 W. 
No.11. W. F. Schultheiss, „36 W. 
No, 12. Alonzo W. Laird. N „ 38 W. 
No. 13. Hans M. Oliver. S. lots 3 and 4,3, 6 N., 386 W. 
No. 14. G. II. to Neill, S. f NW.2 and lots à and 4, 1,6 N., 30 W. 
No. 18. Frank Stine, lots 3 and 4. S. 4; lots I and 2, Se. 5, 6 N., 38 W. 


TIMBER-CULTURE ENTRIES, 


No, 8. Abraham Yeasol, S, § NE. I and lots 1 and 2, see. 4, 6 N., 36 W. 

No. 9. Alonzo W. Laird, SW, £32, 7 N., 36 W. 

No, 10. Hans M. Oliver, W. } SE. and E. 1 SW. 3, 6 N., 36 W. 

No. 11. Simon Kelley, SE. 4 7 N., 30 W. 

All of the above entries dated June 15, 1883. 

Of the homestead entries the following have been commuted to cash, namely: 
CASTI ESTRY. 


No, 237. Alonzo W. Laird, February 6, 1884. 


No. 255, O. H. MoNeil, February x 
No, 290, August Schmidt, March 11, 144. 
No. 291, James B. Wallace, March 11. 18884. 
No. 440, Huns M. Oliver, May 27, 1884. 
No. 441. Arthur Williams, May 27, 1844. 
No. 42. W. F. Schultheias, May 27, 1881. 

Upon reference to the plats it will be seen that the tracts lie along 
oe banks of the stream known as the Stinking Water“ for seve 

es. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the House at this late day that in 
that region these valleys are the favorite = of the stockmen, and 
the lands are coveted for the water which they afford and for the reason 
that their possession renders the adjoining sand hills and plateaus use- 
less to others, and thus secures an ample range without cost. The 
Commissioner, Mr. Sparks, has decided against these entries, and this 
accounts for the opposition against him of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Lamp}, 
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The gentleman from Nebraska also read an article from the Omaha 
Herald which criticised Commissioner Sparks, 

Without desiring inany way to imitate the gentleman from Nebraska, 
I find it quite seasonable to also read you quite an interesting little 
article which has considerable bearing upon what I have been refer- 
ring to. It happens to be aclipping from the same newspaper referred 
to by the gentleman from Nebraska—the Omaha Herald. I also will 
add a short clipping from the Omaha Bee. 

I read as follows: 


CLEANING THE AUGEAN STABLES. 


posé of the 


Seven or cight months aga the Herald printed a very complete 
© grace of 


peon tion methods of Mr. James Lain (member of Congress by 
epublican voters) in the Stinking Water district, 

: 5 weck Commissioner Sparks ordered the cancellation of the fraudulent 
claims, 

The world moves, The Stinking Water having been purified, ho for the 
slaughter-house! 

To the above all honest men, irrespective of party prejudice, must say amen. 
It was a corrupt effort on the part of the cattle-kings and land-grabbers’ syn- 
dicates to gobble up the best of Uncle Sam's domain, inasmuch as they covered 
with fraudulent entrics the most valuable, the water-laved lands of the district, 
That the claims were based on fraud even the land officers must have known, 
us well the day the entries were made as they do to-day, upon their cancella- 
tion, the difference being that under Republican rule it was impossible for an 
bonest settler to get a fair and impartial hearing, while the Democratic admin- 
2 ace to cach and every honest bomesteader the full protection to which 

e ts entitled. 


From the Omaha Bee.] 


“The cancellation of Mr. James Latnp's Stinking Water claims is an ‘old 
setticr’ from Sparkrille."’ 


I deem comment unnecessary upon the newspaper articles which I 
have justread, Coming from the gentleman’sownState, Iam inclined 
to believe that some importance and credit should be given them. 

According tothe gentleman’s own statement there was fraud intended 
in the Stinking Water entries, for he indicates that there was a struggle 
between the Laird party and the Hulbert party as to which might be 
the first to make the entries aud gobble up ” this land along theStink- 
ing Water for some 12 or 13 miles in the gentleman’s district. He says 
that it was a race between rascals, and I quite agree with him. 

Mr. LAIRD. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me to correct 
him just there? 

Mr. COBB. Iam only giving the gentleman’s own statement. 

Mr. LAIRD. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that neither the gentleman 
from Indiana nor any other gentleman on this floor will undertake to 
denounce me or the men who are spoken of here as rascals, They are 
as clean and honorable as you can produce here or elsewhere—— 

Mr. COBB. Be careful; do not make any charges. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman need not undertake to threaten me, 

Mr. COBB proceeded: 

This is what the proof shows. The Commissioner seems to have been 
quite careful in investigating the case. He sent Agent Green, whoseems 
to have fully investigated it and made report July 6, 1883. Afterward 
Agent Coburn was sent out. His investigation fully supported Green’s 
report. He reported October 13, 1883. 

Mr. LAIRD then addressed the House, and 

Mr. COBB replied as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, in stating this case a few minutes ago when occupying 
the attention of the House I stated that I knew nothing personally of 
the fuctsand would only state what the evidence shows which is on file 
in the General Land Office. I have done so, and it seems to have an- 
noyed the gentleman. Whether these gentlemen who made these fraud- 
nient entries are honest men or not, as asserted by him, I will not now 
discuss. I have presented the record, which speaks for itself. 

Mr. LAIRD again interrupted. ‘ 

Mr. COBB. I did not make any threats agninst you and you must 
not make any against me. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am not going to make any charges that I can not 
sustain. The gentleman does not frighten me. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman does not frighten me either, but he must 
be carefal in his statements. 

Mr. LAIRD. ‘Then don’t you make any unfounded accusations. 

Mr. COBB. I have not made any charges, founded or unfounded. I 
have confined myself strictly to the facts as proven. 

Mr, LAIRD. I hope the gentleman will do so. 

Mr. COBB. Then I hope the gentleman will permit me to proceed 
without further interruption. Ishall attempt to do the gentleman full 
justice. 

Notwithstanding the data I have presented, which strikes me as being 
extremely strong and conclusive, the gentleman denies that there is 
fraud in the entry of the public lands and has the boldness to denounce 
the Commissioner, when it is evident that itis going on in his own 
State and in his own district, and even he himself stands charged with 
being implicated in the committal of these very fraads. 

A system of fraud is constantly going on wherever public lands are to 
be found. ‘The Commissioner informs us that such is the case and hia 
statements are substantiated by the reports of the special agents en- 
gaged in the detection of frand and finally by thousands of letters from 
the honest citizen who resides in the vicinities of these appalling in- 
fringements on the rights of the people, and yet the gentleman says it 
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is not right and proper to make an appropriation of moncy so that the 
Commissioner may employ aid to assist him in the enforcement of the 
law. I deem it extremely expedient that this appropriation be made 
and that this House should sustain the Commissioner who is making 
such splendid efforts in preventing the spoliation of the people’s prop- 


erty. 

I now desire to call tho attention of the House to another case. Ircad 
in the RECORD of June 25 a letter which Senator PLUMB, chairman of 
the Committee on the Public Lands of the Senate, read and commented 
upon. It is as follows: 


„IW. S. Tallant, clerk of district court, Nelson County.] 


“LAKOTA, DAK., June 18, 1886." 
After a little introductory paragraph, which it is not necessary to read, tho 


writer says: 
“The 1 agents of the Land Office have been causing almost every settler 


here trouble and expense, which they can not afford, and not doing the Govern- 
ment any good. Now,I speak from personal knowledge when I say that I do 
not think that any part of the public domain has ever been proved up with bet- 
ter intent and a better compliance with the laws, Vet we are told that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred proofs made will be canceled. 

“I cnn cite you my own case for one. I made a homestead entry on Juno 26, 
1881, and moved on the Jand Jane 27, 1884, and made proof in October, 18883 — 

Trocnred evidently in that case under what is called the commutation clause 
of the hom law, which provides that a person who has made an entry 
under the homestead law may change entry to a pre-emption entry at any 
time after six months, and instead of getting the land for nothing, as ho other- 
wise would at the expiration of five years, by paying a dollar and n quarter an 
nacre for it, getting a final-entry certificate at the time he makes his payment 
and his proofs— : 
“having when I proved up 40 acres broken and cropped, and a good house 
thereon. Since that date I have built a barn that will cost: me about $500 and 
have had the whole claim broken up and gotten ready for crop nextyear. Ialso 
have another claim which joins my homestend on the west, giving me 320 acres, 
all of which is now broken up and ready for crop,out of which I have in crop 
on the land this year about 170 acres, and bave buildings on the land that alto- 
nether cost me nearly $2,000. Every cent that I have mado for the last three 
years Dragone on the place and I have refused at least half a dozen offers to 
sell at ge figures, . 

“Now at this late day comes a 2 ase agentand says that he has reported 
in ene for cancellation for reason that I am not now living on the 

na, 

~ Hut I am keeping men there to work the place for me, and itis the only land 
that f own in the world, and I have bad to ee er! ye great hardships to get these 
claims and have acted in every way in good faith and intent. 

“ Yours, &e., 
"W.S. TALLANT.” 


This letter is calculated to play opa the sympathy of those who read 
without a knowledge of the facts. ubtless the Senate was very much 
grieved when this letter was read, and I must confess that my sympa- 
thy was ready to go out toward the writer. On inquiry, however, I 
discovered that this man, Walter S. Tallant, was clerk of Nelson County, 
Dakota, land attorney and notary public, and resided in Lakota, said 
county, &¢. The record shows that he stands charged with suborna- 
tion of perjury and of willfully procuring the making of pre-emption 
cash entries which are frandulent as shown by the subsequent affidavits 
of the entrymen themselves and other evidence now on file in the Gen- 
eral Land Office. The examination of the case has not been entirely 
completed, but enough has been disclosed to satisfy our curiosity. 

The disclosures are as follows: The filings made by the entrymen 
who testify against Tallant were made in township 151 north, range 62 
west, adjoining the eastern boundary of the Devil’s Lake Indian res- 
ervation and in the Grand Forks land district. Cash entries Nos, 
10300, 10078, 10086, 11239, 10144, 10442, 10309, as made by Florence 
L. Waite, James H. Andrews, Frank M. Payton, George W. Price, 
William L. Bailey, John Hofer, and Joseph Hofer. It is disclosed by 
the individual affidavits of these parties, Med in connection with the 
reports of Special Agent Travis Rhodes, that they made their entries in 
the interest of Tallant, either personally or who was acting as the agent 
of William Tallant, of Chicago, and others. ‘The pre-emption cash entries 
Nos. 10146, 10130, and 10308, as made by Walter S. Tallant, William 
Tallant, and John Olsson, and also homestead entry No. 8516, all have 
been investigated, and the summary of the evidence in the cases dis- 
closes the fact that said Walter 5. Tallant not only engaged in the pro- 
motion of frand but was, as well, guilty of unprofessional conduct respect- 
ively ns attorney, clerk of the court, and as notary public. 

Such is the character of some of the persons who are assailing Com- 
missioner Sparks. I believethatthegreat body of the complaints made 
come from such individuals as Tallant, because they are aware that the 
Commissioner is endeavoring to frustrate their attempts to acquire title 
in opposition to law. Many more cases such as I have illustrated can 
be had, but I think the cases cited are sufficient to show the expedi- 
ency of this appropriation. 

I have here also letters from citizens living in every State and Terri- 
tory where any public land may be found, which cordially indorse the 
course of Commissioner Sparks, 

Living in the locality of the alleged fraud, and knowing directly 
whereof they speak, their utterances have a peculiar significance which 
can not be descried, 

I hold in my hand more than four hundred letters, all indorsing the 
Commissioner. I have nineteen from the gentleman’s [Mr. Larnp’s] 
own State, but Iwill not take the time to read them. I will first read 
a letter from a distinguished Republican of Illinois, whose long and 


honored public life entitles him to the highest credit, after which I will 
submit u few others: 


SPARKS IXDORSED—HON. E, P. WASHBUCENE COMMENDS mu FOR AN HONEST, 
FAITHFUL, AND EFFICIENT OFFICER, 


The Chicago Tribune of January 25 prints the following: 
Cnicado, January 27, 
EDITOR TRIBUNE: 


I seo that Hon. William A. J. Sparks, Commissioner of the Land Office at. 
Washington, is the subject of many violent attacks by certain newspapers as 
well as stipendiaries of the land-grant railroads. I have no personal ao- 
quaintance with Mr, Sparks, and have never seen him, and we are as far apart 
politically as it is possible for any two mento be. But 1 desire to say that in 
all that I have read in res to his administration of the General Land Office 
I see nothing which justifies the attacks which have been mado upon him, so 
farns I can judge. In respect to his decisions, they are substantially just and 
in accordance with law, 

If persons affected by such decisions are dissatisfied, it would be far better for 
them to exercise their right of appenl to have such decisions reviewed than to 
be assailing the Commissioner through the newspapers. They can be heard. if 
they are dissatisfied, before the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lamar, whom I 
have known since some years previous to the breaking out of the war asa mem- 
ber of Congress from Mississippi and a member of the Committee of Commerce 
of the House of Representatives, of which I was the chairman; and | can state 
that he is not only a very able man, but a very just and conscientious man, who 
can be trusted in any matter of appeal that may come before him. And then 
on law questions the opinion of the Attorney-General could be had, who is an 
able lawyer and, I believe, an honest man. 

The General Land Office for the past fifteen or twenty years has, according to 
my Judgment, been the most corrupt Department that over existed In any goy- 
ernment on the face of the earth, For years und years the land-jobbers and 
the fand-grabbers seemed to have had full sway there, and it is quite time they 
wre rooted out; and I am glad to find that an Illinois man like Mr. Sparks has 
had the courage to utinck these stupendous abuses and to attempt to recover for 
the benefit of the paces at large some portion of the public lands which had 
Leen obtained from the Government by the railroad companies, I hope that 
his hands may be strengthened and that he will continue in the course which 
he has isid out for himself. Some any that a presure has been made upon the 
President and upon the Score 4 of the Interior, Mr. Lamar, and that it will be 
necessary for him to be removed. It is Hnpossibla to believe that such can bo 
the case; that an honest, faithful, and incorruptible pene oficer should be 
bounded out of his place by the men whose on he exposed and who fs 
making such laudable efforts, as I think he is, to get back for the Government 
hundreds of millions of acres of acres or punia lands which have been literally 
filched from it by the land-grant railroads, 

In res to these railroad grants Mr. Sparks seems to be traveling in the 
same direction with Judge Paysor, the able Republican Representative from 
this State, who is einer 5 reputation before the apeh bee the energetic no- 
tion he has taken in the House of Representatives to get back for the benefit of 
the settlers and for the public generally a portion of the lands which the rail- 
ronds have grabbed through the connivance and corruption of the General Land 
Office, Mr. Sparks deserves to be commended for his actions rather than de- 
nounced, and, for one, I wish to bear toward him, as well as toward Judgo PAY- 
sox, my sincere thanks for the course which they have taken. 

E. B. WASH BURNE, 


This letter needs no comment; it is strong and to the point. 


I now read a letter from Dakota: 
Forest Orry, DAK., February 19, 1886, 

Dear Sr: I thought I would write you giving you some idea of the senti- 
ment of the people here. 

Lhave been a Republican ever since that party was organized and thought 
that when Mr, Cleveland was elected our country was near ruined, but I now 
think different, and I think your honest and maniy course has done 4 great deal 
to change public sentiment, All honest settlers are on your side, but land-grab- 
bers are down on yon to a man, regardless of politics, 

* * © * . * ` 
J. P. PETERS, 
Mr. SPARKS, 
I also submit the following : 
` Tontas, NR., February 17, 1888. 
FRIEND SPARKS: Having recently returned from a trip through the western 
part of this State, and having at one time been employed in surveying with a 

rty of Government surveyors in Dakota, and having taken a special course 

n surveying while at college, I took especial pains to investigate the public 
surveys here concerning which there has been so much suid of tate, and I fing 
tho charges of fraud 1 true. And in my opinion the office of surveyor. 
general in this State should not be abolished. I also took ocoasiontoinqulre ag 
to the opinion prevailing in regard to your recent rulings, and Und that every 
honest homesteader is well satisticd and fully upholds youin your endeavors to 
prevent fraud, 
Yours, truly, f 
O. W. HENDES, 
I also submit the following letter: 
Lrxco.x, Nene.: May 22, 1888. 

DEAR Sm: Allowa stranger (and 3 at that), one that has traveled 
all over the States and Territories and lived in the ‘Territories most of the 
time for the last four years, to say that you have the good-will and patronage of 
all law loving and abiding citizens of the West for the course adopted and pur- 
sued by you to date. And ga have my ecial esteem and regarda, for only 
those that have lived, traveled, &., in the West can know anything nbout the 
frauds that are perpetrated under the cloak of honest homesteaders, Kc. 


Yours, very respectfully, E N. PATTERSON 
2. N. PA . 


word for this for any purpose, though I believo 
there are new land offices being created in State. 
To Hon. J. O, SPARKS, 


United States Land Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


J. S. I do not expecta 


Custer County, NEMDASKA, 

Sim; I take this opportunity to inform you that there isa large scope of country 
here held by caitie men. Cluimssimilarto this they will give $150 toa young man 
for his claim and doall the work, build his house, pay the money, furnish proof 
to prove rp. He on, digs a little in the side of a bill, covers it with a fow 
en and hay antl ‘alittle dirt, and digsa well. Sometimes the well is on the 
quarter taken ; sometimes one well answers for two claims. The meat of thia 
township is held in this way: this is township 13, range 20, Onster County, Ne. 
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There are several families coming out here thisspring—they 
It keeps the country back, We can not have schools unless it is settled up, we 
are so far apart. What is a timber claim worth where a man takes a claim and 
sells timber off it for seven or nine dollars a tree. There are some of them, 
This wants to be looked after. This is a good farming country; it is a little 
rough, but there is not a quarter thats man can not make a living off of. If 
a man takes a claim they beat him out of it in some way, 
s 


will wanta farm. 


* * © * * 


~~ 
G. W. GEOFFREY, 
Mr, SPARKS. 


I now come to the next order issued by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
men Land Office of which we have heard so much in this Hall and else- 
where, 

In order to fully vindicate the Commissioner and forever put at rest 
the charge of injustice and illegality, astatement of the facts and what 
the law is will be sufficient. 

When the present administration came into power and the present 
Commissioner took charge of the General Land Office, he found a 1 
amount of evidence on file proving great frauds on the public lan 
which had been taken by agents under a former administration, which 
evidence has been greatly increased under his charge, much of which 
I have referred to heretofore. 

There was also found an appalling state of things growing out of the 
unlawful fencing of the public lands by cattle rings“? and capital- 
ists—30,000,000 acres of the public lands were fenced with wire fences, 
many of these erected by foreigners, and when the honest settler un- 
dertook to settle upon these lands and make a home for himself and 
family he was driven off by the “cowboys,” who were in the employ 
of the men who claimed to own the premises, for the purpose of rais- 
ing cattle thereon, thus illegally prostituting these public lands to their 
exclusive nse to gratify their greed and avarice in the accumulation of 
wealth. 

In this way they were enabled to produce hundreds of thousands of 
cattle annually at a mere nominal cost per head, which they put in the 
market in competition with the cattle of the farmers which had to be 
raised and made ready for market from the products and labor of the 
farm. No wonder at the outburst of approval from the farmers of the 
whole country which arose when the present Executive issned his procla- 
mation last year ordering the ‘‘cattle rings’’ and capitalists to take 
their cattle from these lands, and the great body of the people through- 
out the entire country will stand by the President in his efforts to strictly 
enforce the letter of this proclamation. 

Why this was not done by a former administration I shall not stop 
to diseuss. It was not done, however. Formal notice, I believe, was 
served on the parties to go from these lands, but no attention was paid 
to this, and they continued in unlawful possession of the lands. Some 
suits were also brought, but they were not prosecuted to effect. To 
pre some idea of the enormity of these cattle ranches I read the fol- 

wing list which embraces only a part of them: 

Tho following localities, in addition to the counties above mentioned in the 
State of Nebraska, are referred to, namely: 

Kingman, Pratt, Barbour, Butler, Harper, Comanche, and Lane Counties, Kan- 
sas; Killings County, Dakota; Cassin and Oneida Counties, Idaho; Carbon, Lar- 
amiv, and Sweetwater Counties, Wyoming; Trasar Mendocino, and Plumas 
Counties, California; Madison, Meagher, Gallatin, and Yellowstone Counties, 


tana; Sevier County, Utah; Colfax and Mora Counties, New Mexico; and 
8 Las Animas, Puchlo, Fremont, Park, El Paso, Weld, and La Plata Counties, 
Jolorado. 


Among the cases specially reported, additional to the Brighton Ranch in Ne- 
are those of the Arkansas Valley Cattle Company, in Colorado, whose 
inclosures embrace upwartl of 1,000,000 acres; the Prairie Cattle Compan 
(Scotch), in Colorado, upward of 1,000,000 acres; FL H. Metcalf, River Bend, Col- 
orado, 200,000 acres; John W. Prowers, Colorado, 200,000 acros: McDaniel & 
Davis, Colorado, 75,000 acres; Routchler & Lamb, Colorado, 40,000 acres; J. W. 
Frank, Colorado, 40,000 acres; Garnett & Langford, Colorado, 30,000 acres; E. C. 
Tano, Colorado, 50,000 acres; Leivesy Brothers, Colorado, 150,000 acres; Vroo- 
man & MoFife, Colorado, 50,000 acres; Beatty Brothers, Colorado, 40,000 acres ; 
Chi Brown & Co,, Colorado, 30,000 acres; Reynolds Cattle Company, Colo- 
000 acres; several other cases in Colorado, embracing from 10,000 acres 
acres; Coe & Carter, Nebraska, 50 miles of fence; J. W. Wilson, Ne- 
40 miles of fence; J. W. Boster, 20 miles; William Humphrey, Nevada, 
30 miez; Nelson & Son, Nevada, 22 miles; Kennebeck Ranch, Nebraska, from 
20,000 to 50,000 acres. In Kansas entire counties are reported as fenced. In Wy- 
oming 125 large catile com ies are reported having fencing on the public 
lan Among the companies and persons reported as having immense“ or 
vory large areas inclosed, but specific quantities not mentioned, are the Du- 
buque, Cimmaron,and Renello Cattle Com tes, of New Mexico; the Carlisle 
Cattle Company (English), in Colorado; the Marquis de Morales, in Dakota; 
the Wyoming Cattle Company (Scotch), in Wyoming; the Rankin Live Stock 
Company, In Nebraska. Several companies and persons in Montana and else- 
where ure mentioned as having inclosures with no data as to areas, A large 
number of eases In the several Stales and Territories west of the one hundredth 
Pema are reported where the inclosures range from 1,000 to 25,000 acres and 
u 
The cases nbove referred to aro to be regarded merely as indicative of the sit- 


uation. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washinglon, March 3, 1881. 
DEAR Sin: Referring to our conversation on the subject of foreign companies 
can eng inclosures of the public lands, I send you the inclosed memorandum, 
which I think contains the facts you wanted. The land described, with the ex- 
cept 80 Of perhaps a few thousand acres, is all Government land. 


ery respectfully yours. 
H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 
Hon. L. E. Paysoy, House of Representatives. 


The Arkansas Cattle Company bave fenced in the following-described public 
land in oe States of Colorado and Kansas, namely: 

nning on the north bank of the Arkansas River, on the line between 

Bocs. 33 20, in T. 23 S., R. 41 W., and running s northerly direction to Sec. 20, 

in T. 15 8., R. 41 W.; thence a northwesterly direction to Sec. 20 in T, 158., R. 


44 W.; thence a 88 direction to southeast corner of Sec. 38., in T. 15 
S., R. As W.; thence n southerly direction to the northeast corner of T. 10 S., R. 


township line to the south line of said township; thence west along the south 
line of said township to the middle of Sec. ga in said township, and thence north 
to the River on the north line of Sec, 21, in said township 

There appears to be about forty townships, or 921,600 acres, embraced in the 
inclosure. 

The United States deputy surveyor, G. W. Fairchild, says in his re- 
port: 

The whole country embraced in my contract (Northwestern Nebraska) is oc- 
oupied and run by capitalists enga. in cattle-raiving, who have hundreds of 
miles of wire fence oo ed to inclose all desirable land, including water- 
courses, to form barriers for their cattle and to prevent settlers from occupying 
the land, ‘They also represent that they have rt or timber claims upon the 
land they have inclosed. Upon their fenocs they have posted at intervals notices 
as follows: The who opens this fonce had better look out for his seslp." 
The fences are built often so ns to inclose several sections in one stock ranch, 
and the ranches are joined together from the mountains clear round to the 
mountains in, Persons going there intending to settle are also informed 
that if they settle on the land the ranchmen will freoze them out; that they will 
not employ a man who settles on or claims land, and that he can not get em- 
ployment from any cattle-men inthe whole country, 


All the facts which I have stated and many more confronted the in 
coming administration. Vigorous proclamations and orders, aud their 
Strict enforcement, were absolutely necessary. 

These frauds had to be met in a way which would put a stop to them, 
else the absorption of our public lands would surely follow. To meet 
the emergency orders were issued by the General Land Office, and bo- 
cause of their issuance Commissioner Sparks has undeservedly been at- 
tacked. An order was issued suspending the further issuing of patents. 

Another order, suspending entries under the provisions of the pre- 
emption, timber-culture and desert-land laws was issued, The latter 
order was issued in anticipation of the speedy passage of an act by 
Congress repealing those laws. The action of the Commissioner in this 
instance, in thus anticipating the action of Congress relative to matters 
relating to the General Land Office is well established by numerous in- 
stances in former administrations, which I will show farther on when 
I come to read a letter from Commissioner Sparks on this subject. 

As a matter of fact, there was at the time that this order was issned 
a bill pending before Congress for that purpose, which, but a fow days 
after the issuance of this order, passed the House bya vote of more than 
4 tol, and which ought to pass the Senate and become the law. There- 
peal of these laws has been recommended for four years by the General 
Land Office. 

Lintroduced a billin the Forty-cighth Congress, as well as in this, 
for the repeal of these laws. 

In the last Congress, as well as in this, I also had the honor to re- 
port a bill for the repeal of these laws to the House from the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, ‘of which I was then and am now chairman, 
which there passed but which was defeated in the Senate, Whether 
the present bill will pass the Senate without objectionable amendment 
remains to be seen. 

For issuing his last order Commissioner Sparks has been most sav- 
agely denounced, All the land-grabbers in the country, together with 
their hugeand organized array of agents and lobbyists, seem peculiarly 
distressed and denounce it as unlawful. 

That the Commissioner had the clear legal right to issue this order is 
fully shown by his letter to the Secretary of the Interior of Jane 21, 
1886, in answer to a Senate resolution calling upon that officer ‘‘to in- 
form the Senate by what act it is claimed that Congress lias delegated 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office or to the Secretary of 
the Interior, or to those officers acting jointly, the power to suspend by 
executive order the operation throughout the United States of the pre- 
7 bo the timber-culture, and the desert-land acts. I read from 
his letter: 


and by Con; ional recognition, 
The } tive authority upon which these precedents were established ap- 
to haye been drawn from the general powers of supervision and admin- 
tration conferred upon the executive department (act of April, 1812, 2 Statutes, 
716; July 4. 188.8 Statutes, 107; 3 March, 1849, 9 Statutes, 395; Revised Statutes, 
sections 441, 453) and upon the special recognition of the power of the Prealdout 
to create reservations of public lands found in the pre-emption act of 1811 and 
similar acts, 
The following are among the leading decisions of the Supreme Court (othe 


In McConnell ts, Trustees (12 ‘Wheat. 58%), the court recognized * the reasonn- 
bleness of reserving a public spring for publio uses,” 

In Kissel! vs, Saint Louis,an pami Son held invalid because the land had been 
reserved from sale” by officers of the Land Department.“ (18 How., 19.) 

At the request of the Secretary of War, the Commissioner of the Gencral Land 
Office in 18H colored and marked upon s map a section of land as reserved for 
military pw and directed It to be reserved from sale for those purposes. 
In the case of Wilcox vs. Jackson (13 Pot.,513), involving this land, the Supremo 
Court, reciting the foregoing, said: 
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“We consider this, too, as having been done by authority of law, for among 
other provisions in the act of 1830 all lands are exempted from 5 
which are reserved from sale by order ot the President. Now, although the 
immediate agent in requiring this reservation was the Secretary of War, yet we 
feel justified in presuming that. it was done by the approbation and direction 
of tho President. The President speaks and acts through the heads of the sev- 
eral Departments in relation to subjects which appertain to their respective 
duties. Both military posts and Indian affairs, including agenuies, belong to 
the War Department. Hence wo consider the act of the War Department in 
requiring this reservation to be made as being in legal contemplation the act of 
the President, and consequently that the reservation thus made was, in legal 
effect, a reservation made by order of the President, within the terms of the act 
of Congress.“ 

In the pre-emption act of 1930 it is provided that tho right of pre-emption ĉon- 
templated by the act shall not extend “to any land which is reserved from sale 
ayer of Congress, or by order of the President.” In the pre-emption act of 
1811 (sec. 2258 Revised Statutes) it is provided that lands included in any resor- 
vation by any treaty, law, or proclamation of the President of the United States, 
shall not be subject to entry under the act. The act of 1853, extending the pro- 
emption laws to California, excepted from their operation lands reserved by 
competent authority.“ 

In Grisar es, McDowell (6 Wall., 381), the Supreme Court, construing the forc- 
going acts, say: 

“The provisions in the acts of 1830 and 18411 show very clearly that by com- 
petent authority’ is meant the authority of the President aud officers acting 
under his direction.” £ 

And the court further said in this case that it was of no consequence to the 

laintiff whether or not the President d sufllcient authority to make 

he reservation.” It was enough that the title remained in the United States. 
A legal entry could not bo made while the lands were in the reserved condition. 

In 1816 Con made a grant of lands for the improvement of the Des Moines 
River below the Raccoon Fork. This grant wasconstructively held by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Once and the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
ply to lands above the Fork, and lands above the Fork, amounting to upward 
of 270,000 acres, wero, on June 1,1819, withdrawn from ale and entry by this 
office for the benefit of the river grant, It was afterward held by the Supreme 
Court that there was no grant above Racooon Fork. 

But under the excepting provisions of an act making # railroad grant, subse- 
Seen te the river t whioh subsequent act declared that lands reserved to 

è United States ſu any manner by competent authority, for any purpose what- 
ever, should be reserved from the operation of the act. the courte have steadily 
held that lands so reserved by the Land Department forriver improvement pur- 
poses, although under an erroneous construction of the law, did not pasa with 
the railroad grant, and haye also held that the withdrawal was an inhibition 
against settlement and pre-emption rights. (Wolcott ts. Des Moines,5 Wall., 
681; Homestead Company vs. Valley Railroad, 17 Wall., 153; Wolsey va, Chap- 
man, 101 United States, 755; Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad Company rs, 
Des Moines Valley Railroad Company, 10% United States, 329.) 

And in Wolsey vs, Chapman, it was specifically held that an order of reserva- 
tion sent out from the appropriate Executive Department in the regular course 
of business is the legal equivalent of the President's own order to the same ef- 
fect, and istherefore such a proclamation by the President reserving lands from 
sale ns the hw contemplates, (Page 770.) 

The fo ing decisions recognize the abstract right of the Executive Dopart- 
ment to withhold lands from entry and thus to suspend the operation of the 
public-land laws to the extent of such withdrawals, Necessarily speciflo cases 
are treated of in these decisions because specific cases were before the court, 
but the court affirmed in these cases a general principle which it applied to the 
particular cases decided. 

This was the right of the Executive to reserve lands from entry. Given the 
Tight of suspension, the only question that remains is that of the necessity or 
expediency of its exercise—the question of propriety. The extent of suspensions 
may be considered in connection with the question of 5 or Breen; 
but does not enter into a discussion of the question of u ct right. Neither 
does the oceasion for suspensions—the reasons why they are made—touch the 
fundamental question of the right to make suspensions. Ifa suspension of pub- 
Jic land entries, wholly or in penia exeoutive disarction is lawful for one cause 
deemed sufficient by the executive authority, it is equally lawful for another 
cause deemed equally sufficient, 

It is the parmons of the Executive that determines the suMciency in either 
case, and in either case the question whether the occasion is sufficient or not is 
one affecting the responsibility of executive officers in the exercise of their pow- 
Siea not a question of the power itself. Conceding the rightto withdraw, or 
withhold from entry, one section of land, or any subdivision of a section, as a 
mattor incident to administrative supervision and control, the right to withhold 
any larger area is equally admitted, It can not be said that a suspension of èn- 
tries is authorized for a limited quantity of land, but not authorized fora larger 
qnantity; that it may be made for one locality and not for another; for n part 
of one or Territory and not for the whole State or Territory; or thatit may 
be made for a portion of the public lands and not for all of them. 

It is a question of principle and not a question of the extentto which the prin- 
ciple shall be applied. Indeed, a suspension confined to certain localities and in 
favor of particular interests is a far more dangerous exercise of the power of 
suspension than one operating generally. In the former case a latitude of dis- 
cretion is opened which may be abused for the promotion of favorite interests 
or the accomplishment of particular purposes not of general or public import, 
In the other case there is a uniformity through which all interests are affected 
— and such general suspension can be founded only npon public considera- 

ons, 

Again, the question of principle is not a question of analogy but of identity. 
The circumstances under which one suspension is made may or may not be 
analogous to the circumstances ofanother; the causes and reasons may or may 
not be the same, but the principle must in all cases be identical, since if there is 
no authority for executive withdrawals in executive discretion, there can be no 
such authority In any case; while, If authority exists at all, it exists for any 
cause in which the Exeentive doems its exercise proper and expedient. 

Withdrawals, reservations, and suspensions, applied to landa withheld from 
public entry, operate to prevent entries from being made upon the withdrawn 
or reserved lands while the withdrawal, reservation, or suspension exists. In 
the various instances in which suspensions of entries have been made for rail- 
road purposes, the terms withdrawal of lands from entry“ and “suspension 
of entries" aresynonymously used, sometimes one phrase being used and some- 
times the other, And all * withdrawals of land from entry and “suspensions 
of entry“ constitute “reservations,” more or less complete, of the land involved, 

Among the precedents relied upon as authority for the circular named the 
85 ane 0 i] i I blic lands in th 

n March Jongress passed an act exompting tho public lands in the 
Stato of Alabama from the operation of the mineral laws, and providing for tho 
sale of lands previously reported as mineral, and for the disposal under agri- 
cultural laws of unsold lands of that character after an offering at public sale, 

‘The operation of this act, fo fur as relates to sales and entries of lands pre- 
viously reported aa mineral, has been in suspension up to the present date in 
anticipation, I am advised, of amendatory legislation. On two occasions (one 
under the Previous and one under the present administration) executive proc- 
Jamations have been issued carrying the act into effect, and in each instance the 
President has revoked the same, 


The Brighton Ranch Company, a cattle co tion in Nebraska, illegally in- 
closed with fences a large body of public lands, estimated at some 125,000 acres, 
Suit was brought to compel removal of the fences, Upon the representations 
of the United States attorney that an attempt was likely to be made by the com- 
pany to defeat the suits by causing a line of entries to be placed upon thé sew- 
tions and subdivisions ou which the fences were standing, this office, at the sug- 
gestion of Attorney-General Brewster, directed the register and receiver by 
letter of December 10, 1884, to “allow no further entries“ on the lands crossed 
by or contiguous to the line of fence, pending the suit instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to compel the removal of said fence, 

On February 23, 1880, at the request of Attorney-General Garland, this office, 
by order addressed to the register and receiver at Cheyenne, Wyo., directed a 
suspension of all entries in certain sections of land in that district to prevent 
the defeat of a similar sult against another party. 

Tomit further reference to numerous cases of special character in which suspen- 
sions have been made on account of possible private land claims, pro ed mili- 
tury and Indian reservations, and contemplated appropriations by the Govern- 
ment for various purposes, and as precautionary niensures in view of anticipated 
fraudulent entries or the suspected character of public surveys,and for other 
caw although these special suspensions necessarily depended upon the funda- 
mental principle of the right of suspension for sufficient cause, dnd were asser- 
tions of that principle in ite application to particular caves. The material line 
of precedents I deem proper to cite more in értenso are those involving with- 
dravwals of public lands from settlement and entry for the bencfit of corporations 
having or claiming grants of land for railroads and canals, 

As early as Septembor 28. 1828, Commissioner Graham, by direction of the 
President, instructed the register of the land office at Piqua, Obio, to reserve 
from sale the lands along and within ö miles of what was supposed would be 
the route of the canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, in aid of the construction of 
which a nt of lands had been made to the State of Ohio by net of Congress 
approved May 24, 1828. This reservation embraced about 500,000 acres, 

nm April 11; 1844, the Commissioner of this office (Thomas H. Blake), by direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, instructed the proper district land ofii- 
cers In Wisconsin to withdraw from sale or entry, for any purpose whatever, 
all the vacant lands, surveyed and unsurveyed, situated within 2 miles of the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, in anticipation of a proposed grant by Congress to 
pia State of Wisconsin to aid in the improvement of the navigation of said 
vers. 

The Congress then in session having failed to make the proposed grant, the 
withdrawal was revoked by this office under instructions from the Secre; of 
the Treasury dated July 14, 1845, having been in force for more than a year, 
withdrawal covered about 500,600 acres. K 

During the years 1853 and 1854 a great quantity of land was withdrawn from 
sale or entry xcept for valid pre-emption claims) by the Commissioner of this 
once. by order of the President," “issued on the representations and at the 
solicitation of members of both Houses of Congress," in anticipation of grants 
being made to aid in the construction of certain proposed railrouds. The lands 
so withdrawn were situated in ten States and thirty-four land districts, and 
amounted to about 31,000,000 acres, according to Commissioner Wilson's report 
for 1854, as follows: 

At the instance of many members of Congress and others, about 31,000,000 of 
acres in several of the land States had been withdrawn from market in antici- 
pation of grants for railroad and other internal improvements, As such grants 
were not made, it was deemed expedient to restore these masses of jands to 
market, expecially in view of the passage of the bill graduating the price of the 

ublic lands, and this has been done, except where the reservation was for a 

xed 8 grants have already been made.” (Land Office Report, 1554, 
Pp 6, 

8 having faled to make the proposed grunta, the lands were 
to market, by order of the President, during the months of October, November, 
and December, 18. 

In anticipation of a grant to the State of Towa to aid in the construction of 
four railroads in that State, Commissioner Hendricks on May 10, 1856, fete 
telegraphic instructions to the registers and receivers for the six land districts 
in said State, withdrawing from sale or location all lands south of the line be- 
tween townships 91 and 92, comprising about two-thirds of the entire State. 
Se act making the grant did not receive the signature of the President until 

ay 16, 1856, 

During the year 1856, in anticipation of railroad grants to the States of Lou- 
isiann, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Mississippi, the Commissioner of the General 
Land OMice issued telegraphic instructions to the local oMlcers of twenty land 
pine ne in said States suspending from sale and location large bodies 0b land, 
ug follows; 


. Order of Date 
State, suspension. Koen 
a ee 7 =a 
Louisiana,... | May 31,1856 | June 
Michigan.. «| May 30,1856 Suna 21883 
Wisconsin „| May 29, 1856 | June 3,1556 
Alfealan ppl... ccccessacesess t Aug. 9.1856) Aug, 11,1856 


The lands thus withdrawn in e amma of proposed grants amounted toat 
least 50,000,000 acres, exclusive of lands previously appropriated, 

During the same year railroad grants were made to the States of Florida and 
Alabama. and in 1537 grants for several roads were made to the Territory of 
Minnesota. Long before any of the roads provided for in said nta had been 
located, and conxequently before any right to any particular lands under the 

ants had vested in the States, the Commissioner of the General Land Ofico 
issued directions to the local officers of nineteen land districts in said States 
and Territories suspending the sale and Jocation of all lands within what was 
supposed would be the limits of the several grants, amounting to more than 
28,000,000 acres, exclusive of lands previously appropriated, as follows: 


! 


Order of sus. 


Date of grant, pension, 


State. 


— —— — — 


| 
| 
| May 17, 1880 


aies 9 1 
7, une 9, 
r eine sale! oy : 
8 6,1 
Alabama. | May 17. 1 ay 17, 1856 
$ Do.. Juve 2 156 | June 1, 1888 
Minnesota. March 3, 1857 March 7, 1887 


— 


Representations having been made that pre-emption claims for speculative 
urposes were being placed spos the lands within the limits of ney icrawals 
n the States of Wisconsin, Michignn, Alabama, and Florida, the Ne Aer 
in said States were, on December 16, 1856, February 2, February 13, and A prij 


— 
— — 
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29, 1857, respectively, directed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
to refuse to reocive any pre-cmption claims, based on settlements initiated after 
the roceipt by them of said orders, on large bodies of lands in their districts. 
Those suspensions from pre-emption were prior to the location of the several 
route in whose interest they were made, and-consequenty prior to the altach- 
ment of any right under the grant to any particular lands. This inhibition 
05 the right of pre-emption affected more than 40,000,000 acres of public 
and. 

On July 17,1802, the lands nted to the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western 
Railroad Company by act of July 1, 1862, were withdrawn “from pre-emption, 
private entry, and sale" by order of Commissioner Edmunds. This withdrawal, 
which included both odd and even sections, was made at the request of the at- 
torney for the company before the acceptance of the grant, and was based upon 
a paper map of Kansas aud Nebraska, 4 which the“ probable ” line of the 

from the Missouri River to the one hundredth meridian of west longitude 
was hened in pencil, About 5,500,000 neres were included in this with- 
drawal. 

On March 19, 1863, the Commissioner of the General Land OMice, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, withdrew from pre-emption. homestead, 
private sale, or location all the odd-numbered sections within lo miles on each 
side of the supposed routes of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé and Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroads, in the State of Kansas, amounting 
to at least 2,000,000 acres, This withdrawal was made prior to the designation 
of any actual route, and at the request ot the Senatorsand Representatives from 
Kansas, 

By acts of Congress approved March 3, 1865, and July 3, 1866, 400,000 acres were 

ted to the State of Michi: toaid in constructing the Pori Lake and 
e Superior Ship-canal. By act of July 3, 1866,a grant of 100, acres was 
made to said State for the Lac La Belle Shi f 

Although these grants were foats, not allaching, nutil selected, to the partic- 
ular lands then vacant and subject to selection, and could casily havo been sat- 
isfied from lands in market, all the lands in the odd soctionsin the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan west of the line between ranges 15 and 16 (about two-thirds of 
the upper. peninsula) were, on May 26,1555,and July 14,1866, “ withdrawn from 
sule, location, or claim” by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, by 
direction of the Secre of the Interior. in order to insure the ultimate satis- 
faction of the grant, This withdrawal embraced upward of 1,000,000 acres, 

In addition to the foregoing, withdrawals of indemnity lands, whore no with- 
drawals were author by law, have been made from time to time as the sev- 
eral roads were located, in anticipation of losses within granted limits, With- 
drawals of this character, covering fully 54,000,000 neres, bave been made for 
sixty-seven roads. The largest withdrawals of this class for any one road are 
those for the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, which were made at various 
dates between 1871 and 1434, and aro still maintained, Said withdrawals were 
from sale, location, entry, aud claim of any kind, and embraced at least 12,000,000 
acres, including unsurveyed as well as surveyed lands, In the ‘Territory of 
Dakota alone about 2,400,000 acres of indemnity lands are withdrawn, while the 
records of the General Land Office show that the losses within the granted 
limits in said Territory do not exceed 30,000 geren. Equally excossive with- 
drawals for this road have been made in other Territories, 

By act of August 11,1876, Congress opened to settlement the tract of country 
known as the Osage ceded lands in Kansas. It had previously been held that 
these lands passed under railroad grants for the Leavenworth, Lawrence and 
Galveston, and Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad Companies, but had been 
afterward decided by the Supreme Court to have been excluded from those 
grants. 

The second section of said act gave a preferenco right to parties who had pur- 
chased from either of the companies to purchase from the United States, but 
limited the amount they would be allowed to take to 160 acres, 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office (Mr, Williamson), deeming that 
an injustice would be done purchasers from the companies after patent in quan- 
tities greater than 160 acres, on November 16, 1878, with the approval of the Scc- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Chandler, directed the local officers not to receive 
filings or allow entries upon any of the lands which had been purchased from 
the railroad companies until attention of Congress could be called to the 
matter in the form of a bill for the relief of said purchasers, 

The bill was submitted to Congress, and no action having been taken thereon 
the Commissioner of the General Land Ofice, on March 28, 1877, invited the at- 
tention of the 2 of the Interior to the subject, and suggested that tlie 
law should be exeouted. 

The Secretary, after consideration of the matter, on April 13, 1577, concurred 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, and orders were issued to the local ofMlocers 
accordingly on April 14, 1877, 

The execoution of the act of August 11, 1876, was therefore suspended from No- 
vember 16, 1876, to April 14, 1877, or about five months, in anticipation of legis- 
lation by Congress. : 

I transmit herewith copies of the moro material orders, including the above, 
suspending entries in various sections of country at diferent times throughout 
the publicland States aud Territories for the benefitof railroad and other cor- 
porations, in advance of laws making ts; in anticipation of grants that 
never were made; in advance of the time when any right toany particular 
land atlached under the grant, although the granting acts specifically protected 
the right of entry until the railroad right should attach, and suspensions made 
to hold lands for future indemnity selection by railroads, althongh the compa- 


nies had acquired no rights to such lands at the time the suspensions of entries 


were made, and ju numerous cases did not acquire such right for years, and in 
some cases never acquired such right. These withdrawals wero suspensions by 
executive order of the operation of the public-land laws, including the home- 
stead law after its passage in 1452, and a denial to citizens of the United States 
of their rights under said statutes, 

Sach suspensions were not only a denial of the right of cllizens under said 
statutes, but were such denial in the face of provisions of the granting acts, which 
in their terms, sense, spirit, and legal intendment, declared should preserved 
notwithstanding the grants until a time certain had arrived. Not denying, and 
not treating of the abstract right of the executive department to temporarily 
withdraw public lands from the operation of the public land laws as a mater of 
administrative discretion and for sufficient cause justifying such action, I have 
in my annual for 1855 shown that no publlo reason existed for railroad 
withdrawals of the character above indicated, and further, that such withdrawals 
were inimical to the protective clause of the grants and to the objects designod 
to be secured by Congress in making the grants, and oppressive and disastrous 
to citizens of the country, 

Referring to the great delays, running 3 a score or more of years in 
many cases, in the construction of Innd-grant railroads, it is said > 

Such delays have been made possible through official action of the Land 
Department in withdrawing from public appropriation lands within assumed 
limits of projected roads and retaining such Jands in indefinite reservation, 

The ganting acts generally make no provision for official withdrawals. 
Granted were to be identified by the definitely fixed location of the line 
of the road. Until then the grant did not attach to any land, but all lands on 
the line of the proposed road remained within the disposable powcr of the Gov- 
Am Saar aE e dipol onia Ùb 

withdrawal o! n rom appropriation an under the 
pablic-land laws before the time arrived Shaw the right of We and 
disposal was concluded by the lawful identification of granted lands was clearly 
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an act of wrong to the Government and an Injustice to settlers, while of great 
and acd Wo advantage to railroad corporations. 

“Buch withdrawals have, however, been made, such wrong and injustice per- 
petrated npon citizensand the Government, and sneh advantages 88 
r dee upon whose requests and for whose benefit tho withdrawals were or- 
dorod. i 3 P x 1 d 

In most, if not ail cases of railroad grants premature and unauthorized 
withdrawals have been made, the land beld sacrediy reserved for the railroad, 
and the legal rights of settlers arbitrarily and cruelly denied. The number of 
settlers having indisputable legal rightto the lands occupied by them who have 
been forced to buy their homes of railroad companies or suffer eviction, becanse 
of official declarations of superior railroad right founded upon constructive 
withdrawals made before any railroad right had actually been acquired, can 
never be ascertained, since their applications for the most part died at the local 
oflices, and the general failure of thase who applied prevented even the asser- 
tion of rights by others.“ 

And again: 

“I know of no law authorizing or recognizing the location generally of rail- 
roads by sections or divisions. ‘The entire line, including its branches, must be 
located before the law (as found by the Supreme Court) vests in a railroad com- 
pany any rights to an land. (Cedar Rapids case, 110 U. S., 27.) The date of the 
filing in the General Land Office of the complete map of the whole line is the 
date when, under the law asso determined, settlement rights within railroad 
limits cease and the rights of the companies i. 

“ Rut periods of attachment of railroad rights have been officially computed 
upon reported dates of partial ‘surveys in the field,’ or upon maps of portions 
of lives undetermined as a whole, and otherwise prematurely, and the difference 
in time between the accepted and actual definite locations have varied from 
some inonths to several vente, aud sometimes many years, during all of which 
time settlement rights have been refused, entries canceled. or applications re- 
jected, and lawfal claimants ousted from their possessions.” 

The above extract shows that such withdrawals were aonsidered to be illegal, 
not because of want of power to suspend applications for entries as a general 
proposition, but because those withdrawals were made for a manifestly illegal 
purpose, and becanse of the special conditions and limitations of the grantin: 
acts themsolves. These acts preserved the right of entry under the puovlic-la 
laws within nied limits until the definite location of the line of the roads; 
aud it is well-settled law, never open to reasonable question, that the companies 
acquired no rights to lands within indemuity limits until a still later period, and 
henev in these cases such conditions nud limitations were believed to be a bar 
to the exercise of any goneral powers of suspension. 

A marked distinction is to be drawn between the effect of suspension of en- 
tries under railroad withdrawals and the effect of the circular referred to in the 
resolution, This circular made no general withdrawal or reservation of lands 
and denied no settlement right. The land was not disposed of, nor contem- 
plated to be disposed of, adverse to any valid settlement right accraed or ac- 
crulug after ita issue, and if any adverse eutry should have been made, after the 
the issuance of the circular, npon lands in the occupation of a bona fide settler, 
the rights of the prior sottler, being ascertained, would, under established rules 
aul practice, cut off the subsequent claim. 

As the greater ineludes the leas, it would appear that the habitual exercise, 
without limit orqnalitication, ofan assumed power of suspension would justify 
ita qualified exercise when based upon the evident purpose of conserving the 
public interests. 

The Jaws authorizing entrics upon public lands are permissive and not man- 
datory statutes. They are to be carricd into effect under rules and regulations 
ndopted by the Daud Department. Can it be said that action under u permis- 
sive statute should be judged by the rules applicable to a madatory one, or that, 
when the liability of a defeat of the purpose of the law is imminent, the an- 
thority of the Land Department to determine how, when, andin what manner 
the privileges of the law may be exercised, shall be so circumscribed as effect- 
ually to nulljfy that authority? 

With a rigid regard for law and lemil restraints, I should foundly regretif 
n proper coustruction of any act of mine, with your approval or that of the Pres- 
ident, or both conjoined, and with or without ents, could be held to have 
nullified or suspended a law upon the statute- k. It appears nerer to have 
been supposed in the practice of the Land Department that a temporary sus- 
pension of applications to make entries for any cause deemed justifiable 
amounted to an abrogation of the statutes, but, on the contrary, as the statutes 
themselves recogruize the power of the Executive to reserve lands from entry, 
will no qualification as to limit, extent, or cause, thatsuspensions, when deemed 
proper by the Executive, were in the line of the statutes and not contrary thereto, 
and therefore nota nullification of the law. 

The pre-emption laws expressly declare that“ lands jucladed in any reserva- 
tion by any treaty, law, or proclamation of the Presidunt, forany purpose," shall 
not be subject to the right of pre-emption, and the statute does not define what 
lands may be reserved, nor when, nor the extent to which they may be reserved; 
and the pk Sag of the reservation is left exclusively to the discretion of tho 
President, who “acts through the heads of the Exceutive Departments.“ 

ors and receivers are overwhelnicd with applications to enter and file 
forland. The ister and receiver ut Denver, Colo,, report 1,353 pre-emptiots 
applications received at their office from January 1 to Muy 31, 1836, against 434 
received during the same period fn 1885; and 1,756 timber-culture npplientie tis 
are reported for the first tive months in 1886 against Mo for the corresponding 
period in 1885, an increase in the number of applications of both classes from 
104 in 18 to 3,109 in 1886, or nearly 300 per cent. 

The Garden City (Kans.) officers report 3,578 pre-emption applications received 
for the frst five months in 1886, 1,080 for the samo period in 1585, an in- 
crease of over 300 percent, The Wa Keeney (Kaus.) officers report 4,033 pre 
emption and thober-culture applications for this period in 1886, against S82 for 
the same period in 1555, an increase of over 450 percent. The register and re- 
ceiver at Cheyenne, Wyo., tolegraph** We are overwhelmed with applications,” 
Information is general that the local officers in many, and chiefly in suspected dis- 
tricts, are thus overwhelmed. The situation so indicated was some time since 
described by the officers at Garden City, Kans., as follows. 

The rush for land in this section of Kansas is unprecedented. Every train 
brings in a crowd of land seckers, For more than an hour before the office 
opens à mass of humanity throngs the doorway, and it is a remarkableright to 
see the pressand excitement, There are fifty or more Jand agents or attorneys 
who, I muy say, facilitate this rush. They make ont the papers of hundreds 
and present them atone charge, The aggregate bocomes overwhelming. Be- 
sides, in all the little towns dotted through this valley there are numerous land 
agents, who send us enough mail and express to keep us ordinarily 
busy. I look upon this state of affairs as a real abuse of the privileges designed 
by law, fora majority of (he patrons swept through by these landagents never 
see the land they make entry upon, fail to realize their obligation to the Gov- 
ernment, and me, by following the form, to avoid the spirit and intent of 
the law. We have no time to co these things; we can not have time to at- 
tend to that patron who is in real need of our assistance. The result of this 
heedless rush is that work is poured in without restraint, and we labor in vain 
when we try to keep up with the work.“ 

It is dificult to conceive that a presumption of good faith can exist wh sre en- 
tries are made in the beedless above set forth, It is apparently the -ush of 
speculative appropriation only, and further evidence upon this point ir chown 
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by the advertising columns of newspa: in such districts which overflow with 
announcements of “ relinguishments for sale.“ 

Can the public ort ts of settioment on public lands be deemed in- 
juriously affected if, in attempting toaccommodate the business of overcrowded 
offices and to check speculative appropriations, rs and receivers are in 
effect instructed to give precedence to applications for homestead or more pre- 
sumptively bona side entries over, or to the tempo: exclusion of, classes of 
a) in which the rdegree of fraud and m: ion has been 
developed? The class of cases named in the ciroular are those in which the 
—- frauds are ae perpetrated, and which, as all the appearances in- 

te, are now being made for the 9 of covering up lands un- 
der jaws to be repealed and so of defeating anticipated legislation by 


Attention is invited to the fact that measures for the repeal of the pre-emption, 
timber-culture, and desert-land laws have been pending in Congress since the 
commencement of the present session; that bills have been ſuvoruhly reported 
to both Houses. and that at the first sitting of the House after the adoption of 
the Senate resolution now under consideration a bill repealing those laws was 
passed under a suspension of the rules by an almost unanimous vote, 

Suspension of entries in anticipation of legisintion had frequently beon made, 
as shown herein, and it appeared to me that if any latitude of executive action 
is ever allowable in anti om of an act of Congress, it was allegyable in this 
ease, when the purpose and effect of it was to save the heritage o people in 
their publio lands from indiseriminate spoliation, 

The practice of the Executivo Departments, like the practice and decisionsof 
para e largely governed by thecommon law of established precedents. Prece- 
dents for suspending entries when the object wasto give to private corporations 
advantages in anticipation of law are of early origin, while suspensions where 
the object was to give | paws corporations advantages not contemplated by the 
law are numerous, and such suspensions have been maintained for periodarun- 
ning back thirty years, and aro still maintained. The effect of these withdraw- 
als from settlement and entry has been to suspend the operation of the public- 
land laws over great areas of territory for indefinite and long-continued peri 
It —— to me if such authority could be exercised when the purpose was 
inimical to the public interests, its exercise in a milder and limited form was 
proper when the publie interests were to be protected thereby. 

It appeared to me that if the rights of citizens to settle upon and enter public 
lands could be lawfully denied by executive authority in order to hold landsfor 
the future use of corporations which es or might not at some time become 
entitled to any of them, it was equally lawful to withhold lands from speoula- 
tive and fraudulent appropriation when speculation and fraud have become no- 
torious, and when all evidences indicate that the privileges of the laws are be- 
ing availed of to defeat legislative measures in progress of consummation. 

Suspensions of entries have been asked for by the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, and by entire State delegations 
in Congress, for the benefit of railroad and other corporations, when the author- 
ity invoked was only that of the general powers of aclministration and control; 

ions have been mado in great numbers of instances and over great 
stretches of country when no specific statute provided for such suspensiona, but 
in no case to my knowledge has the authority of the officers of the Land De- 
partment to make such suspensions for such purposes heretofore been formally 


I may add that while the circular was general in its torms, being addressed to 
“registers and receivers of United States land P it was not essential to 
the purpose for which it was issued that itshould be operative elsewhere than 
in certain districts, and telegraphic instructions conveying its substance were 
sent only to such districts, and not wholly throughout the pnblic-land States 
and Territorios. Those instructions were immediately revoked when the re- 
scission of the circular was determined upon, 


There are many other reasons in law and fact given in this letter for 
the issuing of this order, but enough has been read to convince the most 
skeptical of the legal right to issne it. That the facts fully warranted 
its issuance but few will have the effrontery to deny. 

T sincerely regret that the Secretary of the Interior felt it his duty to 
revoke this order, and the whole country will regret it; for in contem- 
plation of the passage of the bill repealing the pre-emption, timber-cult- 
ure, and desert-land laws the number of entries made at many of the 
land offices, as I showed in a Ne in the House a few days ago, has 
increased in the last three months more than 900 per cent. in many cases. 
oa eona have been stopped for a time had this order remained nnre- 
vo 

Charges are made also that the Commissioner has made a new set of 
rulings controlling the entry, &., of publie lands. This I assert is not 
true; and to 8 refute these charges and set the matter at rest 
I read the following letter, which may be found on the files of the 
General Land Office: v 


DEPARTMENT OP THE Ixrxnton, GENERAL LAND OFICE, 
Washington, D. O., Pebruary 26, 1886. 


I have the honor to state that the case referred to by your correspondent is not 
affected by any order of auspension, and that this is the fact in respect tosimilar 
complaints of which I have heard. In the case mentioned the entry was made 
in 3885, The work of this office has for many years been at best between one 


and two years in arrears, and frequently longer. Entries are now being exam- 


ined in regular course that were made in 181. The order of suspension com- 
plained of affects, therefore, only entries made before t hat date which would not 
and could not be patented if there had been no suspension. 

Another hardship” alleged by your correspondentis that my ruling provest 
settlers from selling or mortgaging their homestead and pre-emption claims, I 
beg to say that no ralings of mine prevent them from doing so. Nor have I 
changed any rulings upon that subject, but am 1 3 tho laws and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the matter. It is not held by me, as al- 
leged, that no deed or mortgage can be given until aſter patent. Undoubtedly 
a man can sellor mort; anything he has, and can give to another justas good 
s titlons he has himselí—and no better. This ta the ruling of the Supreme Court, 
and it is my ruling. 

In Myors ve. Croft. (13 Wall., 207) tho court said that the object of Congress 
was attained when the pre-emptor went with clean hands to the land office and 
proved up his right and pak the Government for his lund.“ snd that the pre- 
emptor was “free ta sell his land after the entry, if at that time he was in good 
faith the owner of the laud, and had done nothing inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of theJaw on the subject” 

In this, asin all Federal and State decisions upon the subject, the primary 
poruo is that the entry shall be a good-faith untry, and the Inws shall have 

on fully complied with. in such cases. the transfer is good; not otherwise. 
Strenuous efforta have repeatedly been made to assert the doctrine that al- 
though a clnim might be worthless while in the hands of the entryman, on no- 
count of his failure to comply with the law, or for other reasons, it may be 
strengthened and made a matter of absolute right by virtue of a truusſer to a 
third party. Such doctrine is without foundation in legal principle, and has 
never boun admitted by the courts or by this. Department. The purchaser 
takes no better clnim for tile than the entryman has to confer: and whatever 
right ie thus acquired is subject to the subsequent action of the Land Depart- 
ment.” (R. M. Chrisinger, 4 L. D. 247.) 

In Root ex. Shields (1 Wool., 984) the court saiit: 

“Tf think it pretty clear that some at least of these. defendwats purchased and 
paid their moucy without any knowledge in fet. of any defect in the title. Yet 
they are not dona fide purchasers, for a valuable consideration, without notice, 
in the sense.in which the terms are employed in courts of equity." 

It is the universal rule of law that purchasers of an equity take no better tithe 
than their grantor had to give. Persons purchasing before patent take only an 
equity, and this is settled law of which everybody had notice, If an entry- 
man's claim is not good his transfer does not make it any better, This is the 
ruling of the courts followed by me. 

If in advising the public through these rulings aud decisions that entries munt 
be-valid in order to be confirmed, and if found invalid they can not be confirmed, 
and that Imenn, us an administrator of the law, to find out whether they are walid 
or not, reminding pureliwers and mortgagees that they must look to tlie founda 
tion of their tities as in all other oases of land transactions between man and 
man, then a service and notan injury will be done to people who desire to be 
rensonably pradont and careful in their investments. 

Tt is not belleved that every honest settler who bas taken up land for a home 
issuffuring ſor an opportunitytomortgageit, Ha man has taken up land on pur- 
poss to sell or mortgage it, he has made a fraudulent entry and has no right.to 

mpose his pretended title upon his fellow-citizens nor to prevent other men 
3 — reiting the land from the Government without paying him a bonus for 
the privilege, 

5 inconceivable that whole communities of farmers are anxious to mort 
gaye their actual farms, Ordinarily where people live —— land as homes 
want to keep them from the grasp of money-brokors and usurers as long us they 
can, 

A parttioular case eee correspondent presents isthe case of aman who, 
afler an apparently doubtful “settloment" for six months and the most meager 
* improvements,"’ wants to sell or mortgage his asserted ™ home on the public 
lands in Nebraska for tho most he can get and return to his actunl home in some 
Eastern State, This isa very common case, I do not believe that the popula- 
tion of n State is increased by a settioment that is abandoned as eoon as its tem- 

porary pu is accomplished, nor that tho wealth of the Stale is angmented 
yan influx of money that is immeodintely carrted out of the State in this man- 
ner. 

Another ease is where a man made an entry, cohl the land for $80, and the 
pnrchaser finds his title not god. The real hardship in this case is thet an hon- 
est settler who wants to get a home upon the public lands is compelled to re- 
main homeless or buy off a fetitious claim, This kind of hardship E am en- 
denvoring to prevent. 

The meine dag of your correspondent isthat of a loanagent. His letter shows 
uch to be his business, Thore are very few complaints from ent: on on ao- 
count of sespeusionof patents. In fact there are no complaint to this office by 
bona fideentrymen becuuse of delay in the iasnoof patents, It is the experience 
of this office t bona fideontrymen are in no haste for their patents (thousands 
remaining In this and the local offices uncalled for), But the clamor for them 
comes from the procurers of fraadulent entries who want patents issued before 
falsity of the claime can be ascertained by the Government. Regular home- 
stead entries are not suspended, but are being examined for patent as rapidly 
as posible, Asa matter of ut Lam now causing the ixeneof a ater number 
of patents per month than have ever before been issued from this office, and in 
— doing am.causing to be issued to lawful claimants as fast as they can be ascer- 

ained, 

The suspensions that have been. made nre chieflypre-omption and commuted 
homestead eases, of which very few nro now found upon investigation to be 
genuine, My predecessor for three years laid before Congress in his aunualand 
special reports the alarming “Sok one of fraudulent entries of these classes, 
On assuming charge of this office E found reports from officers appointed under 
the Inte administration asserting asthe general result of theirexaminations, cx- 
perience, and information that a very smal) per cent, of such entries were valid, 
and that the public domain was a $e largely taken under cover of pretended 
settlement claims made for speculation, or in the interest of corporations and 
combinations of capitalists, forcign and domestic, who were acquiring title to 
public lands in vast bodies by fraud, bribery, SE 29 Under these cireum- 
stances I caused nal action looking tothe ixene of patentaon entrics conditional 
upon settlement, improvement, and cultivation to be suspended in districts of 
pone in whieh the evidence before this ofice la thatsuch entrics nre so largely 

raudutent. 

In so doing I have exorcised an authority which hasalwaya beon exercised 
the Land Department, and which was recognized as lau and proper by Pres 
dont Jackson and by Attorney-General Butler as far hack as 18%, (Laws, Opin- 
ions, and Instructions, $2; 3 Opinions Attorney-General, 8.) 

These carly instructions anc opinions were given onder law» existing prior 
to the act of July 4, 18596 (5 Statutes, 107), Which act imposed upon the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office increase) powera and duties of supervision 
aml control over the sale-and disposal of public laned», 

My immediate predecessor sii ded for two or three years certifying fur tho 
issue of patents on all lands in New Mexico, the ter portion of Colorado, 
and in certain classes-of entries in various other States and Territories. Such 
suspensions have always been found a necessary net of administration to pre- 
8 appropri ons of the public domain, and it has never boen fount 
that ip has resulted to-bmnn fide claimants from such snapension. oles 

There have been hardships.imposed upon settlers under rulings and ons 


— 
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of this office and Department in years past, especially in connection with Con- 

ional grants for railroads and other causes. When this has occurred set- 
ters have not been slow to make their complaints direct to the ofice. Any in- 
justice or fancied injustice is at once followed by complaints. But actual settlers 
on public lands have not complained to this office of my action in suspending 


the issue of patents, or otherwise in respect to my rulings and decisions. 

On the scorers. = hate received many letters expressing the gratification of 
bona file settlers use of my efforts to tect the public jands against fraud- 
ulent entries, which are justly regarded y them to be inimical to their inter- 
ests no less than frauds upon the Government. It is the universal testimony of 
gentlemen of disinterested observation who have visited me that the body of 
the people in the land States and Territories approve my course, 

It is equally the universal testimony that money-brokers, professional land 
locators and speculators. attorneys and managers of cattle corporations and 
timber syndicates, and the whole array of persons engaged in the promotion 
and procurement of illegal and fraudulent entries, or realizing the bencfits 
thereof, are justas bitterly op: d to this course as bona fide settlers are heartily 
in favor of it. That multitudes of complaints have been poet in upon Sona- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, purporting to be from settlers or from 

rsons assuming to represent settlers, or pretending to speak in their behalf, 
2 — reason to believe, and also have reason to know the motives by which 
2 — ications as 4 class have been inspired and the objects sought to bo 
attained, 

It was formerly a practice in this office to make cases ‘special for patent; 
that isto say, to advance them out of thoir order at tho instance of attorneys 
lacked frequently by political or ofllolal influence. Even suspended cases were 
thus taken up and patents procured in large numbers of cases. * Suspensions 
of patents” were not objected to as long as a way existed for getting cases 
through notwithstanding the suspension. On the contrary, the parties who now 
complain of “suspensions © were benefited by the former practice, for the ordi- 
nary attorney's fee of $5 3 a patent upon an unsuspended case was 
immediately increased by a demand for $100 more as soon as a case was found 
in the suspended Now. no honest settler can afford, nor does he need, to 
pay £100 or $23 or any other sum to hasten the issue of his patent. It is not gur - 
prising, therefore, that these expedited cases turn out to be fraudulent after pat- 
euts Lave issued and it is too late to remedy the wrong by administrative ac- 


tion. 

I found it necessary, as a matter of justice to all claimants not less than as a 
measure in the public interest, to refuse to make any case “special.” That has 
beon the fundamental grievance against my administration, of attorneys who 
thus found a profitable vocation cut off. - 

Again, my early rulingsand decisions clearly indicated a purpose to hold land- 
grant railroad corporations to the line of the Taw inatend of permitting thoir 
agents and utturners to continue control of the practice and ro ley of this office. 
In like manner it was seen that magnified claims under al Spanish and 
Mexican grants were likely to meet with a scrutiny they had never before re- 
ceived. and Aunlly that all claims for public land would be judged by the laws 
and compliance with law insisted upon, and that robbery of public lands should 
be prevented so far as I had power to that end. 

As soon as this was made clear an organ zed movement was started in this 
city with a view of attempting to break down any reform in tho administration 
of the Land Department and to restore the era of successful frauds, favoritism, 
and fees, Circulars were issued and sent broadcast to local attorneys anil land 
and money brokers, laying out a plan of campaign and advising them to cause 
letters lo be written to Senators and Representatives in Congress protestin 
against — 5 action in suspending final action pending the issue of patents, an 
representing the hardships to setUlers resulting from such action, 

Phat the letters with which Senators have been deluged 
this inspiration there is no mannerof doubt. Individual money-lenders who, 
in their iy Dake to exact a rate of interest that no cultivatorof the soilcan pay 
and keop his land, having loaned money without looking to their 5 or 
loan agents who to get their on the Investments of their principal 
have taken risks beyond the bounds of prudence or reason, may of their own 
motion have added to the volume of systematic complaints, but general plan 
of operations, in which all having a similarity of interest could join, was murked 
out as above stated, 

In attempting to stand by the landmarks of the law I was quite as well aware 
at the outset as now of the interested hostility that such course would evoke, I 
have notexpected that the uslawful clutch of speculation could be loosened from 
the public lauds without a struggle; nor that an ve domination, disas- 
trous to present and prohibitive of future actual in itancy over halt a conti- 
nent, could be checked or controlled without encountering a determined resist- 


oe, 

What is complained of, Mr, Senator, to yourself and others is in reality, in my 
opinion, that, ax an officer charged with the administration of the law, I have 
regarded it my duty to certify for patents to issue to those — only who 
have made bona fide entries and have complied with the conditions poet 
by law as conditions-precedent to entitle them to have patents, and t. to the 
extent of my official responsibillty and the means which Co: provides, I 
am endeavoring to prevent the consummation of frauds upon the public do- 
wain. 

The letter of your correspondent ts herewith returned. 


Very respectfully, 
. WM, X. J. SPARKS, Commissioner, 
Hon. Conanu» F, Maxpensoy, 
United States Senate. 


I now desire to call your attention to one more topic, and then I am 
done. It is in reference to the doctrinein land cases that the final cer- 
tificateis title. Such is the doctrine held by many, but to my mind it 
is an erroncous one. Ihave always held that such is not the case. I 
have always been of the opinion that until a patent is issued the De- 
partment is at liberty to investigate any case, and where any disclosures 

“ofa fraudulent nature may be found Tam most heartily of the opinion 
that the Department is at full liberty to deny the issuance of a patent. 
The decisions in support of my position are numerous, and I will hore 
tuke occasion to cite some of the most prominentones. Before, however, 
proceeding toa citation of judicial decisions I desire to say that the cus- 
tom, or rather practice, of the Department in this matter has been in- 
flnenced by a similar view of the subject. 

An opinion rendered in 1834 by Attorney-General Butler (3 Op. A. 
G., 93) sets forth that the local-land-affairs actin a quasi judicial ca- 


pacity in determining the question of fact on which the final certificate 
š u 


es, but the issuing of patents, however, rests in the Commissioner, 
who may suspend them where the decisions of the local officers were 
obtained by fraud or founded on material errors of fact-or law. 
The doctrine laid down here has been uniformly observed by the De- 
partment, the most notable cases being the Charlemagne Tower cases de- 


cided on review by Mr. Secretary Teller February 20, 1884 (Decisions, 
volume 2, page 780); the ell case (volume 3, Decisions), July 
21, 1884, by Secretary Teller, and the Chrisinger case by Mr. Secretary 
Lamar, January 25, 1886. 

The judicial decisions upon this subject are very numerous in con- 
firmation of the doctrine 1 have expressed, and it is also held in addi- 
tion that the purchaser from the entryman takes no better tille than 
the entrymau possesses, I here cite a few decisions which are to the 
point: 

If, before patent iasnes, the Land Department finds the entry erroneous it may 
treat the assignment as void, and, notwithstanding it, sot the entry aside. 
(Franklin es. Kelley, 2 Nebr., 78.) 

The act of 1541 provides that the entry shall be made with the register of the 
Jand Office, The actsorganizing the Land Department of the Government pro- 
vide that the nection of the register shall be subject to revision and supervision 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office; an entry with the register 
is dependent upon the approval of his anpericr, so fur as tho course and order 
of the business go; and, without the affirmative action of the Commbsioner, 
the patents besus. It would be n great evil if a party claimlug s pre-emption 
right could, as soon as the entry was made, convey the land to a third party, 
and thereby prevent the Commissioner from re-cxamining ond disapproving 
the entry if it was erronconsly allowed. Such a course would expose thie Gov- 
ornment to serions loss, and pervert a statute conceived in a wise polivy anda 
generous spirit into a means of perpetrating the greatest frauds. ‘This is tho 
mischief aimed at. The object was to protect tho Government, and in this view 
the language—that the right secured by the act should not be nxsigned—is apt, 
As between the claimant and the Government, his interest ia n right merely un- 
til the patent issues, It is subject to rejuvestizgation and, on inquiry, to be dix- 
regarded by tho Department, Until the patent iames; it is treated by the Gov- 
ornmeont not as a title but as a right ora claim of right. 

I adimit that if an entry under the act is made with the register, and the Com- 
misioner finds that it was illegally allowed, as, for instanoe, if the entry is upon 
lands not subject to pre-emption, and he sots it aside, a conveyance intermediate 
the entry and tho ollicial not of vacating it would be vold. Buch a conveyanvo 
would be within the mischief, But if a valid entry be made, and a patent issued 
upon it, a conveyance intermediate those two acts would not be within the mis- 
chief. The issue of the patent is a confirmation of the entry; it relates back to 
it and takes effect from it. (Astron ps, Hammond, 3 Melean, 107. 

In the case of Harkness vs, Underhill (1 Black., 316), counsel for plaintiff 
urged that the register and receiver having sold the land to Waters in conform- 
ity with the instructions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office had 
no further power or jurisdiction over it Neither had the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office power to set aside the sale even ſor fraud. This could only 
be done by judicial authority, 


Counsel for defendant in reply cited the language of the supreme 
court of Missouri (in Green rs, Hill, 9 Mo., 322): 


“It is the duty of the Commissioner of the General Land OMce to revise the 
poeesia of the register and receiver and vacate entries which may have 
it Jy made, and thereby arrest the completion of a title originating in 
fraud, m — or violation of law. And to the same effect: l'erry rs, O' Han- 
lon, II Mo., ; Huntsucker vs. Clark, 12 Mo., 333; Nelson es, Simms, 23 Mias., 
383; Glen vs. Thistle, 23 Minn., 42; Mitchell rs. Cobb, 13 Ala., 137; Dickinson vs. 
Brown, 9 Smeade & Marshall, 130; Gray vs. MeCance, 4 III.“ 


The court (Mr. Justice Catron) said: 


The question is again raised whether this entry having been allowed by the 
register and receiver could be set-aside by the Commissioner. 

This question has several times been raised and decided in this court uphold- 
ing the Commissioner's powers. (Garland es, Winn, 20 How., 8; Lyti¢ rw, The 
State of Arkansas, 22 How.) 


The two following also have a bearing on the question at issue: 


A purchaser of land must look to every part of the title which is casential to 
its validity. (Brush rs. Ware, 15 Pet., 112.) 

States have no power to declare certificates of purchase of equal dignity with 
a patent. (Bagnell ts. Broderick, 13 Pet., 436.) 

n Barnard es, Ashley (14 How., 43), the court said that the power of super- 
vision by the Commissioner of the General Land Office “is exercised by virtus 
of the act of July 4, 1836, which provides that from and after the passage of 
this act the executive duties now prescribed, or which may herraſter bo pre- 
scribed by law ning to the survey and sale of the public lands of the 
United States, or in any wise respecting such publie lands, and also such as re- 
late to private claims of land and the issuing of patents for all grants of land 
under the authority of the Government of the United States, shall be subject 
to tho supervision and control of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
under the direction of the President of the United States.’ 

The necessity of ‘supervision and control,’ vested in the Commissioner act- 
ing under the direction of the President, is to manifest to require comment, 
further than to say that the fucts found in this record show that nothing ismore 
easily done than ap ntly to establish, by er parle alidavits, cultivation and 
possession TS gece lar quarter-sections of lands, when thefactisuntrue, That 
the act of 1836 modifies the powers of registers and receivers to tho extent of 
the Commissioner's action in the instance bofore us, we bold to be troe. But if 
the construction of the act of 1836 to this effect were doubtful, the practice ander 
it for nearly twenty yoars could not be disturbed without manifest impropriety, 

The case rolſed on, of Wilcox rw, Jackson (13 Pet., 511) was an cjectinent suit, 
commenced in February, 1536; nud as to the acte of the reyristerand recelyer, in 
allowing the entry in thut case, the Commissioner had no power of supervision, 
such as was given him by act of July 4, 1896, after the case was in court. 

In tho next case (9 How., 333) all the controverted facts on which both sides 
relied had transpired and were concluded before the actof July 4, 1536, was 
passed; and therefore its construction, as regards the Commissionor’s powers 
under the act of 1836, was notinvolycd, Whiorena, ju the case under considera- 
tion, the additional proceedings were had before the register anti receiver in 
IS, and were palo to tho new powers conferred on the Commissioner, 

In Vaquire va. Tyler (1 Bluck, 195) the court recognized and afirmed the 
plenary powers conferred upon the Commissioner by “the act of July 4, 1835, 
and said that the power of the Secretary of the Interior under the act of Mareh 
3, 1849, to revise on appeal is "necessarily coextensive with (le powers to ad- 
judge by the Commissioner,” 


In Shepley rs. Cowan (91 U, 8., 340), the court say: 


The officers of the Land Department are specially dostgnated by law to ro- 
ceive, consider, and ee upon proofs presented with respect to settlement upon 
the publie lands with a view to secure the rights of pre-emption. ii they errin 
the construction of the law applicable to any case, or if fraud is practiced upon 
them, or they themselves are e with fraudulent practices, their rulings 
may be reviewed and annulled by the courts when a controversy arises between 
private parties founded upon their decisions. 
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In Marquiz vs, Frisbie (101 United States, 475) the court say: 


We baye repeatedly held that the courts will not Interfere with the ofiifers 
of the Govérnment while in the discharge of their duties in disposing of the 
miblio lands, either by injunction or mandamus, (Litehfield vs, Register and 
iver, 9 Wool,, 832; Gaines tv, Thompson, 7 Id., 347; The Secretary es. Mo- 
Garrahan, 9 Id., 249.) 


After the United States has parted with its title and the individual has be- 
come vested with it, the equities subject to which he holds it may be enforced, 
bub not before, (Johnson es, Towsley, 13 Id., 72; Shelley es, Cowan, 91 U, 8., 


330), 

We did not deny the right of the courts to deal with the possession of the 
land prior to the issue of the patent or to enforce contracts between the parties 
concerning the land, But itis impossible thas to transfer a tithe which is yetin 
the United States. 


In the United States rv. Schurz (102 United States, 395) the court 
say: 

The Constitution of the United States declares that Congress shall have the 
power to has gop of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
hibit and other property belonging to the United States. Under this pro- 
vision the sale of the public lands was 8 by statute under the control of the 
Seoretary of the Interior. To aid him in the performance of this duty a bureau 
was created,at the head of which is the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, with several subordinates, To them, asa special tribunal, Congress con- 
fided the execution of the laws which regulate the surveying, the selling, and 
the general care of these lands. 


In Irvine vs, Marshall (20 How., 555) it was held that although a 
certificate may be the subject of bargain and sale, yet the United States 
can take care that conveyance shall be to him who is in good faith its 
vendee, and the court said: 


A reception of the certificate of purchase as evidonce of title may be regular 
and convenient ss a rule of business, but it has not been anywhere established 
as conclusive evidence, much less has it been adjadged to forbid or exclude 
proofs of the real and just rights of claimants. 


A mere declaration in writing by a vendor that the vendee has paid 
the purchase-price of land, and that he intends to give him a deed, is 
not a document purporting to convey title. (Osterman rs. Baldwin, 6 
Wall., 116.) 

Legal title does not pass by contract of purchase without deed, and 
one who holds or claims by contract only is not protected as abona fide 
purchaser for value. (Boone rs. Chiles, 10 Pet., 177.) 

It will not do for a purchaser to close his eyes to facts which are open 
to his investigation for the exercise of that diligence which the law im- 
1117 Such purchasers are not protected. (Boush vs. Wall, 15 Pet., 
111. s 

Purchasers by quitclaim deed even are not regarded as bona fide pur- 
chasers without notice. (Oliver vs. Piatt, 3 How., 333; May ts. Le 
Clare, 11 Wall., 217; Dickerson rs. Colegrove, 100 U. S., 578.) 

Party without title can not acquire it by payment of taxes on land. 
(Homestead Co. vs. Valley R. R., 17 Wall., 153.) 

A purchaser of land must look to every part of the title which is es- 
sential to its validity. (Brush rs. Ware, 15 Pet., 112.) 

States have no power to declare certificates of purchase of equal dig- 
nity with a patent. (Bagnell rs. Broderick, 13 Pet., 436.) 

In Quinby vs, Cowlan (104 U. S., 420) the court say: 


The laws of the United States preseribe with particularity the manner in 
which portions of public domain may be acquired by settlers, zee require 
personal settlement upon the lands desired and their inhabitation and improve- 
ment, aud a declaration of the settler's acts and pu to be made in the 

proper office of the district within a limited time after the public surveys have 

8 extended over the lands. By them a land rtment has been created to 
supervise all the various steps required to the acquisition of the titlo of the Gov- 
ernment. Its officers are required to receive, consider, and upon the proofs 
furnished as to the alleged settlements upon tho lands, and their improvement 
when pre-emptian rights are claimed, and, in case of conflicting claims to the 
same tract to hear the contesting parties. 

The proofs offered in compliance with the law areto be presented, in the first 
instance, to the officers of the district where the land is situated, and from their 
decision an appeal lies to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and 
from him to the Seerctary of the Interior, For mere errors of judgment as to 
the weight of evidence on these subjects by rps of the subordinate officers the 
only remedy is by an appeal to 33 ofthe Department. The courtscan 
not exercise any direct appellate jurisdiction over the rulings of those officers 
or of their superior in the Departinent in such matters, nor can they reverse or 
correct them in a collateral proceeding between private parties, 

In this case, the allegation that false and fraudulent representations as to 
the settlement of the plaintiff were made to the officers of the Land Department 
is negatived by the finding of the court. It would lead to endless litigation and 
he fruitful of evil if a su tigr A power were vested in the courts over the ač- 
tion of the numerous officers of the Land Department on the mere questions of 
fact presented for their determination, It is only when those officers have mis- 
construed the law applicable to the case as established before the Department, 
and thus have denied to rights which, upon acorrect construction, would 
have beon conceded to them, or where misrepresentations and fraud have been 
practiced necessarily affecting their judgment, that the courts can in a proper 

ceeding interfere and refuse to give effectto theiraction, On this subject we 
have repeatedly and with emphasis expressed our opinion, and the matter 
should deemed settled. (Johnson vs. Towsley, 13 Wall., 72; Shepley ra, 
Cowan, 91 U. S., 330-340; Moore vs. Robbins, 96 ibid., 530.) 

The doctrine applicable to the conclusive character of the solemn judgments 
of courts, with full jurisdiction over the parties, and the subject-matter, made 
after appearance, pleading, and contest by parties on both sides, can not be prop- 
erly applied to the proceedings of the land office, where no issue is taken, noad- 
Yersary proceedings had, no contest made, and the land officers not only on such 
evidenceas claimant presents, with no means of controverting its truth, (United 
States Minor, 114 United States, 243.) 

‘The quasi-judicial nature of the functions of land officers has reference only to 
cases in which individuals have, as against each other, contested the right toa 
patent before them. (Id.) 

Where a patent has been obtaincd through mistake or by fraud and perjury, 
and there aro no innocent holders for value, the legal title conveyed by the pat- 
ent mny be set aside in s court of equity. (Id.) 
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The principles settled by the courts are that the action of registers and re- 
ceivers in admitting an entry of panse lands is not conclusive, but is subject to 
review by the superior officers of the Land Department, by appeal in cases of 
contest between private parties, and asa matter of executive jurisdiction in 
cuses not of individual contest; that tho Jatter are cases between the Govern- 
ment and the éntryman alone; that assignees before patent have no standing 
as innocent purchasers; that until patent issues on public-laud entries the legal 
title to the land remains in the United States; thatthe Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office may reject and cancel unpatented entries for illegality and 
fraud ; that this is necessarily an act of executive jurisdiction; that the duties 
of supervising the disposal of public lands are executive duties and are not the 
subject of judicial interference; that the question of passing the title of the 
United States upon an entry of public lands under the public-land law ta casen- 
tially a question of executive and not of judicial determination; that the point 
where the jurisdiction of the courts begiu is the point at which excoutive juris- 
diction ceases, namely, after patent has been issued, when, in a proper proceed- 
ing, the courts may intervene to correct the errors of executive action; and that 
it is only aftor the conveyance of legal title by patent that purchasers for value 
are ee by the courts. 

The courts have often ruled that where the right to a patent has once become 
vested in a purchaser of public lands it is equivalent, so far as the Government 
is concerned, to a pntent issued, (Stark es, Starrs, Wall. 402; Simmons ex. 
Wagner, 101 Ù. S., 200. But nono of these decisions hold that the certificate and 
receipt of the register and receiver is conclusive evidence that a right bas vested, 
nor that a patent is not necessary for the conveyance of the logal title. In 
Myers m. Croft (13 Wall., 291), the court says that the pre-emptor could sell after 
entry if ho came up and made his proof and payment “with clean hands,” 
But he must be in good faith the owner of the land and have done nothing in- 
consistent with the provisions of the law on the subject." 

The validity of a conveyance depends upon the validity of the entry, and that 
is 9 subject of inquiry by the Land Department at any time be- 
fore patent es und by the courts ina proper proceeding afterward, 

: In the ease of Harkness es, Underhill (1 Binck., 316), counsel for plantiff urged 
that— 

“The register and receiver having sold the land to Waters in conformity with 
the instructions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office had no further 
ower or jurisdiction over it. Neither had the Commissioner of the General 

and Om power to set aside the sale even for fraud. This could only be done 
by judicini authority.” 


Counsel for defendant in reply cited the langunge of the supreme 
court of Missouri (in Green os, Hill, 9 Mo., 322): 


It is the duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to revise the 
proceedings of the register and receiver and yacate entries which may have been 
Negully made, and thereby arrest the completion of a title originating in fraud, 
mistake,or violation of law. And to the same effect: Perry ts, O'Hanlon, 11 
Mo, 585; Huntsucker vs, Clark, 12 Mo., 333; Nelson rs. Sims, 23 Miss., 383; Glen 
rs, Thistle, 23 Minn,,42; Mitchell es, Cobb, 13 Ala,,137; Dickinson ve, Brown, 9 
Smeade & Marshall, 130; Gray ts. MoCance, 4 III. 


The court (Mr. Justice Catron) said: 


Tho question is again raised whether this entry having been allowed by the 
e receiver could be set aside by the Commissioner. 

“This — has several times been raised and decided in this court uphold. 
ing the Commissioner's powers, (Garland rs, Winn, 20 How; Lytle vs. The 
State of Arkansas, 22 How.) 

In Barnard vs. Ashley (15 Haw., 43), the court said that the power of supervis- 
lon by the Commissioner of the General Land Office “ix exercised by virtue 
of the act of July 4, 1836, which provides that from and after the passage of this 
act the executive duties now prescribed, or which may hereafter be prescribed 
by law appertaining to the survey and sale of the public lands of the United 
States, or in any wise respecting such public lands, and also such as relate to 
private claims of land and the issuing of patents for all nts of land under the 
authority of the Government of the United States, shall he subject to the super. 
vision and control of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, undor the 
direction of the President of the United States.’ 

The necessity of “supervision and control,” vested in the Commissioner act. 
ing under the direction of the President, is too manifest to require comment, 
further than to say that the facts found in this record show that nothing is more 
easily done than apparently to establish, by ex parte affidavits, cultivation and 
possession of particular quarter-sections of lands, when the fact isuntruo, That 
the act of 1846 modifies the powers of registers and receivers to the extent of 
the Commissioner's action in the instance before us, we bold to be true, Bat i¢ 
the construction of the act of 1896 to this effect were doubtful, the practice under 
it for nearly twenty years could not be disturbed without manifest impropriety, 

The case relied on, of Wilcox vs, Jackson (13 Pet., 511) was an ejectment suit 
coramenced in February, 1836; and as to the acts of the register and receiver, ir 
allowing the entry in that case, the Commissioner had no power of supervision 
such as was given him by act of gay 4, 1830, nfler the caso wes in cot. 

Inthe next case (9 How., 333) all the controverted facts on which both sides 
relied had transpired and were concluded before the not of July 4, 1330, was 
passod; and therefore its construction, as regards the Commissioner's powers 
under the act of 1836, was not involved, Whereas, in the case under considera. 
tion, the additional proceedings were had before the register and receiver in 
1837, and were subject to the new powers conferred on the Commissioner, 

In Vaquire ra. Tyler (1 Black, 19) the court recognized and affirmed the “ ple- 
nary powers conferred upon the Commissioner by the act of July 4, 1896," and said 
that the power of the Secretary of the Interior under the act of March 3, 1449, to 
Penge 3 is necessurily coextensive with the powers to adjudge by the 

zommissiener.“ 


In Shepley vs. Cowan (91 U. S., 340) the court says: 


The oMcers of the Land Department are specially designated by law to re. 
ocive, consider, and pas upon proofs presentet with respect to settlement upon 
the public lands with a view to secure the rights of pre-emption. If they err in 
the construction of the law applicable to any case, or if fraud is practiced upon 
them, or they themselves are chargeable with fraudulent practices, their rulings 
may be reviewed and annulled by the courts whon a controversy arises between 
private parties founded upon their decisions. 


In Marquiz vs. Frisbie (101 United States, 475) the court say: 


We have repeatedly hold that the courts will not interfore with the oflcers of 
the Government while in the discharge of their duties in disposing of the publio 
lands, cither by injunction or maudamus, [Litchfield rs, Register and Receiver, 
9 Wool., 552; Gaines vs. Thompson, 7 Jd., 87; The Secretary rs. MeGarrahan, 9 
Id., 239, 

After the United States has parted with its title and the individaal!l has become 
vested with it, the equities subject to which he holds it may be enforced, but 
not before. (Johnson rs. Towsley, 13 Id., 72; RERA ve, Cowan, 91 U. S., 530.) 

We did not deny the right of the courts to deal with the possession of the land 
prior to the issue of the patent or to enforce contracts between the parties con~- 
cerning the land, But it is impossible thas to transfer a title whiek is yet in the 
United States. 
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In The United States vs, Schurz (102 United States, 395) the court say: 
The Constitution of the United States declares that Congress shall have the 


power to dis of and make all needful rules and 8 respecting the 
territory and other property belonging to the United States. Under nee rd 
vision sale of the publ the 


© lands was placed by statute under the control o 
Secretary of the Interior, To aid him In the performance of this duty a bureau 
was created, at the head of which is the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office with several subordinates. To them, as a special tribunal, Congress con- 
fided the * of the laws which régulate the surveying, the selling, and 
the general care of these lands. z 

Congress has alsoenacted a system of laws by which rights to these lands 
may be acquired and the title of the Government conveyed to the citizens, This 
court has witha strong hand upheld the doctrine that so longas the legal title 
of these lands remained in the United States, and the proceedings for acquiring 
it were as yet infléri, the courts would not interfere to control the exercise of 
the power vested in their tribunal, To that doctrine we still adhere. 


And again (Id., 411): 

The question whether any particular tract belonging to the Government was 
open to sale, pre-emption, or homestead right is in every instance a question of 
Jaw as applied to the facts for the determination of those officers, 


In Quinby rs, Cowlan (104 U. S., 420) the court say: . 
The laws of the United States prescribe with particularity the manner in 
which portions of public domain may be een by settlers, They require 
nal settlement upon the lands desired and their inhabitation and improve- 
ment, and a declaration of the settler's acts and purposes to be made in the 
roper ofice of the district within a limited time after the public surveys have 
n extended over the lands. By them a land department has been created to 
supervise all the various steps required for the acquisition of the title of the Gov- 
ernment. Its officers are required to receive, consider, and pass upon the proofs 
furnished as to the alleged settlements upon the lands, and their improvement 
when pre-emption rights are claimed,and, in case of conflicting claims to the 
same tract, to hear the contesting parties. 


In conclusion, it may and can with great propriety be said that the 
charges heaped upon Commissioner Sparks are totally groundless. To 
the poor and the homeless his acts have been of a special blessing; to 
fraud and dishonesty they have been of a blighting nature. To those 
who have the best interests of our country at heart, whose desire it is 
to see honesty and in ty the guides of official conduct, the acts of 
Commissioner Sparks will receive approval and hearty support. 


Education. 


That education is an object of national concern, and a proper subject of legis- 
Iation, all admit.—Chicf—Justico Marshall,4 Wheaton, page 634, Supreme Court 
decision. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1886. 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt. 


Mr. WHEELER said: a 
Mr, CHAIRMAN: Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add the following proviso: 

* ed, That before any bonds be purchased or redeemed under this reso- 
lution there be appropriated, fromthe surplus money in the Treasury, the sum 
of $10,000,000 each year, to aid in the support of common schools, and that such 
money shall annually be divided among and paid out in the several States and 
Territories in that proportion which the whole number ef persons in each who, 
being of theage of ten years and over, can not read bears to the whole number 
of such persons in the United States. Such computation shall be made accord- 
ing to the census of 1880, Bald schools to be under the supervision and control 
of the State officials in the States where located, and of the Territorial authori- 
ties where located in the Territories.” 


Mr, MORRISON, I make a point of order that the amendment is 


not germane. 
Mr. WILLIS. Ihope the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] 
will withdraw that proposition. 


Mr. WHEELER, Iam earnestly in favor of the object sought to be 
attained by the measure under consideration, but Ican not concur with 
my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. de that my amend- 
ment is not germane to the resolution, The design of the resolution is 
to pay of n ion of the interest-bearing debt of the Government with 
money now lying idle in the Treasury and wholly unproductive, Itis 
to release and put in circulation the surplus now in the Treasury, and 
my amendment directs that a portion of any surplus shall be applied 
to the praiseworthy and necessary purpose of aiding common schools in 
all the States of the Union. 

This statement of the object of the amendment will show my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. WII I. is] its propriety and importance, 

Tam most decidedly in favor of making the most advantageous use 
of all the idle money that may be available forany pu Itisa mat- 
ter of plain business judgment. I read from the last oficial report show- 
ing the condition of the Treasury on July 1: 


Cash in the Treasury July 1. 
Available for reduction of the public debt: 


Gold held for gold certificates actually outstanding te s.. $76, 044, 875 00 
Silver held for silver certificates actually outstanding. , 116, 225 00 
United States notes held for certificates of deposit actually out- : 
standing. + 18, 250,000 00 
Cash held for matured debt and interest unpai 18, 909, 817 05 
United States bonds and interes 9 3, 789, 163 51 
Fractional currency. . u serere 2,667 17 
Total available for reduction of the debt esse ese, 20, 202, 247 78 
rve fund: 
Held for redemption of United States notes, acts January 14, 1875, 
/ A ANAD NDA FOR 100, 000, 000 00 
Unavailable for reducti 
Fractional silver coin. $28, 904, 681 65 
Minor coin... 377, 814 00 
29, 282, 495 66 
Certificates held as cash 
Legal-tender..., 
Gold e 
Silver. —ͤ 
—— 8.21. 820 00 
Net cash balance on hand. u . ssosissressersneisrrsrerererisr eee eee 75,191, 100 95 
Total cash in the Treasury as shown by Treasurer's gen- 
erul noο,t. . . es eacaen e . 400, 017, 173 SE 


From this statement it appears that we now have in the Treasury, 
available for the reduction of the debt, about $200,000,000. The reso- 
lution provides that $100,000,000 of this surplus shall always be re- 
tained in the Treasury, but thatany sum in excess of that amount shall 
be applied to the payment and retirement of the interest-bearing debt. 
This is a proposition which must command the unqualified assent of any 
good businessman. Thereis notaclear-headed and reputable merchant 
or banker in the country who will not recognize the advisability ofusing 
all idle and unproductive money for the reduction of the obligations 
upon which interest is constantly accruing. 

But while we recognize and make the necessary provision for our out- 
standing debt, let us not forget the important fact that we have other 
obligations beside those due the bondholder; there is a debt due the 
people—the most sacred for which the Government can be held. AIL 
civilized governments now recognize it as an important duty to assist 
in educating the children of the laboring people; and that our Govern- 
ment shall do this is specifically demanded in the platform of the Dem- 
ocratic party adopted at Chicago in 1881, the demand being expressed 
in these words: 

We favor * * * the diffusion of fres education by common ee Sm 
that every child in the land may be taught the rights and danties of citizenship. 

The purpose and the theory of this amendment is identical with the 
educational bill which I had the honor to introduce on the 21st day of 
December, 1885, and therefore I shall address the House upon this 
amendment precisely as though that bill was under consideration. 

Mr, Chairman, I feel constrained by a sense of duty to my constit- 
uents and to the country at Jarge to endeavor to impress upon the 
Mouse my idea of the importance of this amendment, and the educa- 
tional bill to our general welfare ABO PIDE 

In my humble judgment the question involved in this amendment 
and that bill is more important, more momentous in its relations to and 
bearing upon our future progress and prosperity than any that has en- 
gaged our attention during the entire session. 

I appreciate as fully as can any gentleman the necessity for some care- 
fally prepared and well-considered measures of revenue and administra- 
tive reform, Such measures are, I concede, of very great importance, 
for in them are involved the questions of economy, wisdom, and effi- 
ciency in all the public departments, 

But in the educational measure we are confronted with the vital, the 
overshadowing question of the stability of the form of Government es- 
tablished by our forefathers, and upon which depends the perpetuity of 
free institutions among men. 

For this reason, sir, I desire to enter my most earnest and emphatic 
protest against the adjournment of this House before it has enacted 
some bill of this character into a law. 

TUE POINTS IN THE CASE. 

In asking the attention of the House to this subject I shall endeavor 
briefly to show; ` 

First. That the theory of the educational bill has been the theory of 
our Government from its first inauguration. 

Second, That the theory of this bill was fally recognized and con- 
tinually acted upon by the Continental Congress. 

Third, That all our early Presidents heartily concurred in and ear- 
nestly advocated the principle upon which this bill is based. 

Fourth. That all governments have of late years recognized as an in- 
disputable principle of governmental action the fact that for a country 
to become prosperous and great it is necessary to educate the people, 

Fifth, That this law is necessary to equalize the benefits and advan- 
tages conferred by the General Government—some States having re- 
ceived from fifty to sixty times as much as others. 

Sixth, That this billis advocated by our wisest, most patriotic, and 
sagacious citizens. 

Seventh. That the papos designed to be accomplished by this bill 
is essential to the highest prosperity of our people and the maintenance 
of that form of government under which they will be the recipients of 
the greatest blessings. 
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Eighth. That the bill in no wise contravenes the Constitution of the 
United States, but; on the contrary, according to the interpretations of 
2 instrument by our highest judicial tribunal, is in strict conformity 
thereto. 

Ninth, That the one ill-considered opinion and expression of Mr. 
Madison, in 1792, which bas been so often iterated and reiterated by 
the opponents of this bill, has been refuted and rejected by our greatest 
Democraticstatesmen, including Monroe, Calhoun, Jackson, and finally 
has been recanted, repudiated, and apologized for by Mr. Madison him- 
self; and that it is this repudiated doctrine upon which the opponents 
of éducation base their arguments in their efforts to show that the 
measure is violative of the Constitution. 

Tenth. That itis in strict conformity with the usages, principles, 
and demands of the Democratic party. 

THE TIKORY OF OUN GOVERNMENT. 

Our forefathers came to this country for the purpose of founding a 
Government in which the people should rule. They abandoned lux- 
urious homes and all the comforts and conveniences which had resulted 
from centuries of civilization to encounter and struggle with the hard- 
ships and dangers of a land covered with dense forests, traversed by 
wild beasts, and inhabited by savage Indians. 

All they expected in return for their dangers, privations, and suffer- 
ings was the privilege to worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience, and to establish a government which would restrain vice 
and encourage virtue. ‘Fo accomplish this great and God-like purpose, 
they declared as the cardinal doctrine of their new government that 
all men are created free and equal; and to maintain freedom, they ap- 
preciated the necessity that all should enjoy the blessings of education. 

Before leaving Europe schoolmasters were procured for every vessel, 
and classes were established and maintained on shipboard during the 
voyage. One of the first acts of the colonists was to enact laws donat- 
ing both money and lands for educational purposes; and during the 
early period of American settlements as much as one-fourth of the in- 
come of some of the colonies was devoted to the maintenance of pub- 
lie schools. In addition to primary schools, grammar schools were es- 
tablished in many partsof New England. Harvard College was founded 
in 1638, William and Mary in 1693, and Yale in 1701. 

During the war of the Revolution a temporary check was given to 
the pursuit of learning; but its importance was early considered upon 
the return of peace, and one of the first laws enacted by the Colonial 
Congress was to set apart one thirty-sixth of the great western domain 
for the advancement of this object. 

LAWS OF THE COLONIAL CoxGines, 

As chairman of the committee on the organization of the Western 
Territory, in the Congress of the Confederation, Mr. Jefferson, in May, 
1784, made a report upon that subject, in which it was provided: 

That there shall be reserved the central section of every township for the 
maintenance of publio schools, and the section imm: y adjoining the same 
for the support of religion. 2 

The proposition to provide in any way for the support of religion ex- 
cited some opposition, and after debate that proviso was stricken out. 
A year later, after mature consideration, the Congress enacted a law on 
May 20, 1785, in which it was provided: 

There shall be reserved lot No. 16 of every township for the malutenunoce of 
public schools. 

I read from the Journal of the American Congress, volume 4, April 
1, 1782, to November 1, 1788, pages 520 and 521, containing proceed- 
ings of May 20, 1785: y 

Cangress procceded with third reading of the ordinance for awertaining the 
mode of disposing of lands in the Western Territories, and the same being gone 
through was passed, as follows: 

* = — 


There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools within said township; also, one-third part of all gold, silver, 
lead, and copper mines to be sold or otherwise disposed of,as Congress shall 


hereafter direct. 
RICHARD H. LEE, President. 


The vote of the Colonial Congress upon this measure was unanimous. 

The report of the committee upon the ordinance, dated July 23, 1787, 
to provide for the sale of the Western Territory, ordered: 

That the lot No. 16 in each township, or fractional part of a township, be given 
Sie” for the purpose contained in said ordinance (the ordinance of May 

The ordinance during the same month for the government of 
the Territory of the United States northwest of the River Ohio“ con- 
tained these words: 


ART. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Madison was a member of the committee 
which reported the ordinance of July 23, and was one of its most ardent 
advocates. 

It is interesting to find thut the ideas of our colonial fathers on the 
suhject of education were deeply impressed upon the minds of the 
founders of our Government under the Constitution. Nearly every one 


of the principal actors in the stirring events which resulted in the sep- 
aration of the colonies from the mother country, the establishment of 
our independence, and the formation of a more durable Government un- 


der the Constitution were open, bold, and persistent champions of the 
theory that education was not only important but indispensable to the 
welfare of a free people, and that it was the duty of the Government to 
provide the means of acquiring an elementary education to those of its 
citizens who were unable to provide it for themselves. 


WASHINGTON AXD ADAMS ON EDUCATION, 
General Washington, in his first message to Congress, says: 


Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. In one 
in which the measures of government receive their impressions so fmmedintely 
from the sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionately essential, 


In his eighth annual message, he recommended the establishment of 
a national university and of a national military academy, and in his 
farewell address he again reverts to this subject in a most impressive 
manner, for he says: 

Promote, then, asan object of primery importance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of ee e In proportion as the structure of a government 


ives force to public opin it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
Donien 

Mr. John Adams, who succeeded Washington, though a Federalist, 
unable to bring himself to believe or trust in the intelligence, virtue, or 
integrity of the great mass of mankind, could yet recognize the advan- 
tages of state education in making better citizens and benefiting the 
whole people of the entire country, and was quite as earnestas his pred- 
ecessor in his ndvocacy of general education. In his work on govern- 
ment, he said: 

Laws forthe liberal education of youth, expecially of the lower clase of people, 
are so extremely wise and useful that, to a humane and generous mind, no ex- 
pense for this purpose would be thought extravagant, 

Just before his death he wrote to a committee of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature in these words: 

The wisdom and generosity of your Legislature in making liberal ap ropria- 
tions in money for the benefit of schools, academies, colleges, and the university 
is an equal honor to them and thelr constituents, a proof of their veneration for 
literatureand science, and u portent of great and lasting good to North and South 
America and tothe world. Great ia truth, great is liberty, and great is humanity, 
and they must and will prevail. 


THE APOSTLE OF DEMOCRACY ON EDUCATION, 


Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, the great 
apostle of the democratic theory of the equality of man and of his in- 
herent and inalienable right to self-government, was ever an earnest, 
eloquent, and efficient advocate of education by the State, 

As a member of the Virginia Legislature he prepared and introduced 
three bills for State education, the first of which related solely to com- 
mon schools. 2 

The preamble to this bill is so cogent and unanswerable a presenta- 
tion of the reasons why the measure now under consideration should 
be supported that I quote it: 

Whereas it appearcth that however certnin forms of government are beiter 
caloulated than others to protect individuals in the free exercise of their natu- 
ral rights, and are at the sume time themselves better guarded against degen- 
eracy, yot experience hasshown that even under the best forms those intrusted 
with power have, in time, and by slow operations, porverted itiatotyranny; and 
it is believed that the most effectual means of preventing this would be to ilhu- 
minate as far as practicable the minds of the people at largo. und moro expe. 
cially to give them knowledge of those facts which history exhibiteth that, 
possessed thereby of the experience of other ages and countries, they muy be 
enabled to know ambition under all its shapes, and prompt to exert their nat- 
ural powers to defeat its purposes; and 


the weak or wicked. 
Mr. Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, opposing the removal of 
the tax on imports, uses these words: 

Patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance and application to the great 
purposes of the public education, ronds, rivers, and canals. 

In his eighth annual message, in discussing the surplus revenue in 
the Treasury, he uses these words: 

Shall it lie unproductive in the publie vnults? Shall the revenue be reduced? 
Or shall it not rather be appropriated to the improvements of roads, canals, 
rivers, education, and other grent foundations of prosperity and union, under 
the powers which Congress may already possess, or such amendment of the 
Constitution as may be approved by the States? 

Mr. Jefferson was deeply interested in the schools of Virginia, and 
proposed a system which is expressed in these words: 

First. Elementary sehools, for all dhiliiren generally, Hel and poor. Second, 
Colleges for a middie dogreée of instruction, calculated for the common purposes 
of life, and such as would be desirable for all who were in easy circunmtauces, 
And third un ultimate grado fur teaching the scieuves gouerally aud in thelr 
highest degree. 2 

I find in Jefferson's work (Volume VI, page 517) n letter to Mr. Yan- 
cey dated January 6, 1816, in which he says: 


Ma nation expects to be lanorunt ant free ln a state of civilization, iLexpectr 
what never was and never will he. The functionaries of every Feverumens 
have propensities to command at will the liberty and property of their con- 
stituents, There is no safe deposit for these but with the people themselves; 
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nor can they be safe with them without information. Whore the press is free 
and every man able to rend. all is safe. 

In the same volume, page 566, I find a letter to Governor Nicholas, 
dated April 2, 1816, in advocacy of elementary education. He says: 

My partiality for that division is not founded in views of education solely, but 
infinitely more as the means of s botter administration of our Government and 
the eternal preservation of ite republican principles, 

In u letter to Mr. Cabell dated November 28, 1820 (see Jefferson's 
works, Volume XVII, page 187), Mr. Jefferson said that— 


More money from the ple was not needed, but that the money raised for 
eduontion should be employed understandingly and for the greatest good. 


He also said: 

That good requires that, while they are instructed in general competently to 
the common business of life, others should employ their genius with necessary 
information to the useful arta, to Inventions for saving labor and increasing our 
comforts, to nourishing our health, to civil government, military science, & 

Would it not have a good effect for the friends of this university— 

University of Virginia— 
to Lake the lead in proposing aud effecting a practical scheme of elementary 
schools, to assume the character of the friends rather than the opponents of that 
object? 

In the same letter Jefferson said: 

Surely Governor Clinton's display of the gigantic efforts of New York toward 
the education of ber citizens will stimulate the pride as well as the patriotism 
of our Legislature, to look to the reputation and safety of their own country, to 
rescue It from the degradation of ming the Barbary of the Union, and of 
2 into the ranks of ourown negroes. To that condition it is fast sink- 

ng E 

5 MADISON'S VIEWS OF ITS INTORTANCE. | 

Madison, who was called the father of the Constitution, who was one 
of the originators of the idea and was more active than any of his asso- 
ciates in framing that great instrument, and who, therefore, it may be 
reasonably supposed, understood more fully than any one man who ever 
lived the fall extent of the powers granted by the Constitution to the 
General Government, and the limitations imposed by that instrument 
under which those powers were to be exercised, steadfastly and earn- 
estly upheld the idea that the education of the people was one of the 
first and most important duties of the Government. 

I have shown that on May 23, 1785, the Continental Congress enacted 
a law which gave every sixteenth section in the public domain for the 
maintenance of public schools, and Mr. Madison was one of the mem- 
hers of the committee of the Congress which, in July, 1787, usani- 
ously recommended that this donation, or grant, be made perpetual. 

Mr. Madison stepped from the halls of the Colonial Congress into the 
convention which framed our present Constitution, and immediately 
upon the conclusion of its labors was elected a member of the first Con- 
gress held under the Constitution, and was re-elected to the second, 
third, and fourth Congresses, and with all the debates and discussions 
touching the duties and powers of the General Government under the 
Constitution fresh in his mind, all of his ntterances—speeches or 
letters—prove him to have been a staunch advocate of popular educa- 
tion by the General Goyernment. 

And yet many of the opponents of this measure have endeavored to 
find in Mr. Madison's speech on the cod-fisheries a denial of the right 
of the General Goverment to make appropriations to assist in the 
cause of education. 

Passing by, for the time being, the constitutional questions raised by 
this speech of Mr. Madison—which I propose to consider in another 
part of my argument—I beg now to call the attention of the House to 
other well-known ntterances of this eminent constitutional authority 
npon the question of Government aid toeducation. My object in doing 
this is to enable gentlemen to constrast these utterances with this iso- 
lated expression regarding a bounty to a special industry. 

On March 4, 1809, President Madison delivered his inaugural address, 
and alluding to the principles by which he pledged himself to be gov- 
erned, he said: 

To favor in like mauner the advancement of science and the diffusion of in- 
formation as the best aliment to true liberty. 

In bis second annual address he was, if possible, more emphatic, en- 
forcing the importance of general education and the establishment of a 
national university. He said: 

While it is universally admitted that a well instructed people alone can be 
permanently a free people, and while it is evident that tho means of diffusin 
and improving useful knowledge form so small a proportion of the expendi- 
tures for national purposes, I cun not presume itto be unreasonable to invite 
your attention to the advantages of superadding to the means of education pro- 

by the several States a seminary of learn instituted by the National 

ature, within the limite of their exclusive jurisdiction, the use of 

Which might bo defrnyed or reimbursed out of the vacant grounds which have 
to the nation within those limits. 

Daring Mr. Madison's entire life the subject uppermost in his mind 
seems to have been the great importance of education. In volume 3, 
Page 276, of Madison’s works, I find a letter to Mr. Barry, under date 
of August 4, 1822, in which he says: 

The liberal np printi made by th t of Kentucky f = 
„jn Ga eh be ise rnush applauded. A FAOUET govern: 
ment withont popular information, or the means of uiring it, is but a pro- 
logue to a farce or tragedy, or perhaps to both. 8 will forevergovern 
22 and u people who mean to be their own governors must arm them- 
se 2 with the power which knowledge gives. 

also read from the same volume, page 523, a paragraph from a 
Letter from Mr. Madison to Mr. Teakle, dated March 29, 1826: 
The best service that can be rendered a country, next to that of giving it iib- 


erty, is in diffusing the mental improvement equally essential to the preserva- 
tion and the enjoyment of the blessing. 
MOSROR AND QUINCY ADAMS ON EDUCATION. 

On March 4, 1817, Mr. Monroe delivered his inaugural adddress, in 
which he said: 

Had the people of the United States been educated in different privelples; 
had they boen less intelligent, less independent, or less virtuous, can it be be- 
Heved that we should have maintained the same steady and consistent career 
or been blest with the same success? While, then, the constituent body retains 
its present sound and healthful stateeverything wili be safe. * * © Itisonly 
when the people become ignorant and corrupt, when they degencrate into a pop- 
ulace, that they become incapable of exercising the sovereignuiy. Usurpation is 
an easy attainment aud an usurper soon foun: The people themselves become 
the willing instruments of thoir own debasement and ruin. Let ua look to the 
great cause and endeavor to preserve it in full force, Let us by all wire and con- 
stitutional measures — intelligence among the people as the best means of 
preserving our liberties, 

John Quincy Adams, in his inaugural address, March 4, 1825, em- 
phasized and reiterated the recommendations regarding education made 
by Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. He dis- 
cussed the specific power of Congress under the Constitution, and said: 

If these powers and others enumerated in the Constitution may be effectually 
brought into action by laws promoting the improvement of agriculture, coni- 
merce, und manufactures, tho cultivation of the mochanio and of the elegant 
arts, the advancement of literature, and the of the sciencos, ornn mental 
and profound—to refrain from exercising thein for the benefit of the people them- 
selves would be to hide in the earth the talent committed to our charge, would 
be treachery to the most sacred of trusts. 

In 1805, soon after the acquisition of Louisiana, the Territory of Or- 
leans petitioned Congress for a grant of lands for public schools. The 
committee of the House of Representatives made their report on Feb- 
ruary 27,1806, which I read from American State Papers, Public Lands, 
volume 1, page 258: 

Your commitice are of opinion that it ought to be a primary object with the 
General Government to encourage and promote education in every part of the 
Union, so far as tho same can be done consistent{ly] with the general polivy of 
the nation and so as not to infringe the municipal regulations tbat are or may 
be 9 5 by the respective State authorities on this subject. 

The benefits resulting to society in general from the establishment and sup- 
port of publio institutions for the education of youth and the genern! diffrsion 
of science, are too well known to all 5 to require any particu- 
lar investigation on the present occasion. The Nations! Legislature has by sey- 
eral of its nots on former occasions evinced in the strongest manner its disposi- 
tion to afford the means of establishing and fostering, with a liberal band, such 
publio institutions. 

WEBSTER AND PRENTISS, 

In his celebrated speech of January 26, 1830, Mr. Webster referred 
to the ordinance of the Continental Congress of 1787, in these words: 

It ect forth and declared itto bea high and binding duty of government itself 
to support schools and advance the means of education, on the pliin reason 
that religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to good governmout and 
to the happiness of mankind. 


In another speech, Mr. Webster said: 

Education e de all that scries of instruction and diseipline which is 
intended to enlighten the understanding, correct the tem per. nnd form the man- 
ners and habits of youth and fit them for usefulness in their future stations, 

Sergeant S. Prentiss, one of the ablest lawyers and most eloquent 
speakers our country has produced, fully realized the necessity of pro- 
viding means for educating a people who were charged with the re- 
sponsible duty of perpetuating free institutions. In a speech delivered 
in New Or cans in December, 1846, this profound thinker and brilliant 
speaker expressed his convictions upon this point in these empaatic 
words: 

The principle that sovicty is bound to provide for ils members education as 
well as protection, so that none need he ignorantexcept from choice, is the most 
important that belongs to modern philosophy. It is essential to a republican 
government, Universal education is not only the best and surest, but the only 
sure foundation for free institutions. True liberty is the child of knowledge; 
she pines away and dies in the arms of ignorance. 

The written and spoken opinions of these thoughtful, earnest, great 
men show that in their view education includes moral and religious, 
as well as physical, scientific, and literary training. 

Education is the guide to progress, and no civilization is worth hav- 
ing which docs not crystallize around Christian virtue. 


Knowledge is freedom. 
Knowledge is power. 


ISTELLIGESCE EULES THE WORLD, 

When the Assyrian Empire was most cultared it was most powerful. 
When the Medo-Persians became most learned they overran and de- 
stroyed the Assyrians. 7 

When learning made the Greeks most powerful they annihilated the 
Medo-Persians, and, finally, when learning elevated the Roman bar- 
barian into tness, Greece was conquered by victorious Rome. 

While this intelectual struggle was in progress between Syria, Greece, 
and Rome, Germany and England were inhabited by barbarians as sav- 
age and ignorant as the natives of Central Africa to-day. 

This idea was very forcibly pat by Disraeli, who, when reproached on 
account of his Jewish extraction, retorted that he was proud of, gloried 
in, the knowledge that while his assailants’ ancestors were savage, half- 
naked barbarians, living in holes in the ground, his ( Disraeli's) ances- 
tors were lawgivers and princes among the most intelligent and greatest 
nation on earth. 

But we need go so far back for proofs upon thissubject. Alabama has 
fertile soil and rich and abundant minerals. The soil of little Massa- 
chusetts is barren and her minerals are of little value. Yet her wealth 
is five times ours, and in comparison to the extent of her area her 
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wealth is fifty times as great as ours. While there are many reasons 
for this, education has had a great deal to do with it. 

The same disproportion exists between the wealth of Alabama and 
that of Rhode Island. Give Alabama boys the same chance for educa- 
tion as is enjoyed by the boys of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and I 
will guarantee that in twenty years the wealth of Alabama will exceed 
that of both these States combined. And if God spares my life I shall 
never cease my efforts until Alabama is as rich, prosperous, and happy 
as any State in the Union, and I believe that to reach this condition 
she must educate her children. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFTTS, 

For one hundred years it has been the policy of our Government to 
aid public schools. The donations, however, have been very unequal. 
Sometimes land has been donated and sometimes money has been given 
to States. The belt of Southern States, including Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virgi nia, and West Virginia, received inland 
4,321,576 acres, These States had in 1880 a population of 13,665,654, 
and therefore were given less than one-third of an acre per capita, The 
belt of Northern and Northwestern States and Territories, and Texas, 
namely, California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
‘Texas, and Oregon, and Arizona, Dakota; Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming Territories, received 112,893,919 
acres, 

The population of these States and Territories was, according to the 
last census, 5,723,994; which shows that they received 20 acres for each 
inhabitant. We therefore see that the States and Territories last enu- 
merated have received sixty times as much land per capita as the 
Southern States first mentioned. 

As might be expected there is less illiteracy in the States where the 
grants have been liberal than in those States where they have been 
meager, and the proposed appropriation upon the basis of illiteracy 
tends in a slight degree to sk compensation for the unjust and un- 
equal distribution heretofore made. 

Millions of acres of land have been sold and the money placed in the 
Treasury, and this bill seeks to appropriate a portion of this money for 
educational purposes, 

It would be presumed that the States which have been given the lib- 
eral amounts would be willing to do justice to those States which have 
been neglected, but it is painful to see that some of them are most de- 
termined in their opposition to any measure having for its object a ten- 
dency to equalize these benefits. 

THE SOUTH ACQUIRED THE DOMAIN. 
The States which need this bounty at present furnished the men who 
-contributed more than all others toward acquiring the vast territory 
which has rendered these liberal grants possible. Southern Presidents--- 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Polk—acquired for us these vast territories. 


The Louisiana purchasc. . . 
Florida, 


It was the brave men from the extreme Southern States who formed 
the greater part of the army which won on the battlefields of Mexico 
a very large part of this vast domain, 

While there are very many people in the prosperous States who ad- 
vocate this measure, yet, I regret to say, there are some who oppose it 
with unrelenting bitterness, and, what is still more painful, they en- 
deavor to tet our own people by false representations regarding the 
pro aw. 

In 1836, just a half a century ago, there was a surplus in the Treas- 
ury, and under the act of June 23, 1836, $28, 104, 484. 91 was distributed 
to the States, and all or nearly all of this fund was used for public 
schools, and formed in many States the basis of the system of educa- 
tion which has made them great and prosperous. 

Our average receipts from 1830 to 1840 were but $50,461,109, while 
of late the revenues of the Government have in single years exceeded 
8400, 000,000. It is easily seen, therefore, that the cash distribution of 
surplus funds in 1836 was relatively more than twelve times as gréat as 
the amount asked to be appropriated by this bill. If that law, recom- 
mended by Andrew Jackson, was right then, certainly a similar law 
appropriating less than one-twelfth of the proportionate amount can not 

wrong. 

But this bill provides that the appropriation shall be distributed 
over a period of eight years; therefore the sum taken from the Treas- 
ury under the law of 1836 was relatively about one hundred times 
greater than the sum proposed to be appropriated during any one year 
under the provisions of this bill. 

THE BILL MISREPRESENTED. 

The enemies of the bill falsely tell the Southern people that it pro- 
vides for mixed schools. This is absolutely untrue. It specially pro- 
vides for separate schools. The bill does not establish or control an 
school, It simply provides money to aid the schools established by 
the States. The schools are to be controlled by the State and county 
officials in every respect as they are now. 


It is simply a donation of nearly $6,000,000 to Alabama and large 
amounts to other States which have not received their equitable quota. 

This is just and right. 

Some States have heretofore received more than Alabama, and this 
law tends to equalize the fund. Alabama did not refuse her share of 
the $28,104,464.91 in 1836, and she will not refuse her share of the 
$77,000,000 appropriated to aid common schools by this bill. It taxes 
our patience, equanimity, and sense of decorum to listen to arguments 
aginst this bill by gentlemen from California, Colorado, Nevada, and 
Texas when we recall the fact that the first-named State has received 
from the people of the United States in aid of her public schools rela- 
tively more than twelve times as much as Alabama, and that the last- 
named State has received, for the same purpose, more than fifty times 
as much, 

The impatience and intolerance naturally provoked by the opposition 
of these States to this is hkely to be emphasized, if not intensified, by 
the further reflection that the addition of these States to the Union 
and of an immense area of territory beside, was principally the work of 
Southern men in support and defense of Sonthern policy. 

When Texas sought to establish her independence of Mexico, we of 
the South rushed to her assistance and gave our best blood in her defense 
and to secure her freedom, 


TEXAS SHOULD NOT OPPOSE IT. 


The joint resolution under which Texas was empowered to retain con- 
trol of her own public lands was carried by the vates of Southern men 
and was approved by a Southern President. By this resolution the 
splendid Lone Star State was invested with the control of at least 150, 
000,000 acres of land, not less than one-third of which—worth $200,- 
000,000—has been used or is now available to foster and develop her 
system of public schools, 

We rejoice in and congratulate Texas upon the magnificent results of 
her school policy and measures, but at the same time we hope her rep- 
resentatives will be sufficiently just and generous to vote with us fora 
measure which promises to give us an insignificant fraction of the im- 
mense benefits she has enjoyed, principally by and through our means, 

And we are not merely hopeful upon this point, we are confident that 
such will be the final result. The generosity of the people of Texas 
has long since become proverbial, and her able and distinguished rep- 
resentatives upon this floor are known to represent the traits and char- 
acteristics of their constituents as faithfully as they guard their inter- 
ests. This appeal for justice and gencrosity applies with almost equal 
force to the States of California, Colorado, and Nevada. 

The opponents of this bill claim to have just made the discovery that 
such measures as the one under discussion are not constitutional. 

They flatter and praise our constitutional scruples, and contend that 
Southern men are too noble and generous, too earnestly devoted to the 
doctrine of State-rights to wish aid from the Federal Government. 

By this and similar methods in times past many Southern men have 
been induced to oppose appropriations for the improvement of their 
rivers and harbors. 

In such cases the further argument was advanced that the money to 
improve our rivers and harbors would be spent under the supervision 
of a Federal officer, who, coming into our States under authority from 
the General Government, assumed personal and direct control of all 
work done under such appropriations, Vain and foolish men contended 
that this was an invasion of the principle of ‘‘ State-rights.’’ 

The new South has conquered this opposition, and without hesita- 
tion recognizes the fact that unless her rivers and harbors are improved 
by the General Government they will remain as they were when navi- 
gated by the Indians in their canoes, and that so long as our water nav- 
igation is obstructed we never can overtake the prosperous North which 
has received such munificent aid of this character. 

Now, since the South is willing and anxious to receive such aid, and 
to have the works controlled by the Federal Government or its oflicers, 
is it not a direct insult to the intelligence of the Southern peoplo toat- 
tempt to defeat the educational bill by the assertion that the South 
does not wish it? 


SOUTHERN PEOPLE NEED AND WISI IT. 


It has been contended here that the people of none of the Southern 
States desire the passage of this measure, and some Northern gentlemen 
give that as their only reason for opposing it, producing letters from 

rominent Southerners in support of their position. Many of them say: 
Padmit the bill to be just; I admit that the insignificance of the aid ex- 
tended tothe South as compared with the benefits conferred upon many 
States of the North would constrain me to vote for the bill had I not 
been impressed with the belief that the South does not want it. Many 
of them say: Prove to us that the South really desires the success of this 
measure and we will give it our support. x 

In reply to these gentlemen I assert that the South does want it; 
she it; she demandsit. A gallant, struggling people, yearning 
for the fountain of knowledge, beseech you to accord them this just 
and n measure. 

She has never been backward in her duty. Whether in poverty or 

rosperity she has paid her tribute to the Federal Treasury. Her sons 
have always been prompt to give their blood in her defense. Nearly 
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a century and a half ago Southern men hastened to the defense of the 
Western settlers in the French and Indian wars. It was Southern men 
who started to Massachusetts the day they heard of the conflicts at 
Lexington and Concord, It was Southern men who were most lavish 
in their devotion during the war of 1812, in the many Indian conflicts, 
and in the war with Mexico, and even in the conflict of 1861-’65 South- 
ern States gave as many men to the Federal as they did to the confed- 
erate army, 

It is men of this character who now ask aid in the cause of educa- 
tion. 

How can it be said on this floor that they do not wish it, when the 
records emphatically show the contrary ? 

THATORY OF THE PRESENT BILL, 

On January 16, 1882, I introduced a bill in Congress which appro- 
priated $100,000,000 for this p It provided that the State ofli- 
cials should control the fund, and have exclusive control of the schools. 
On January 15, 1883, a resolution was introduced fixing a day to con- 
sider the billas reported to the House by the Committee on Education. 
A second was demanded, and 117 members voted for the measure, and 
only 11 against it. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, page 1202.) The vote was then taken upon the resolution, and 
the aflirmative vote was increased to 129. I was present, and state of 
my own knowledge, that on both votes the measure was favored by 
nearly every Southern Democrat except the gentleman from Texas. - 

In the Forty-cighth Congress Senator BLAIR introduced a similar bill 
which was referred to a committee of which Senator PUGH was a mem- 
ber. Mr. BLAIR recognized the fact that the South would, necessarily, 
be the largest beneticiary of the bill, and in his solicitude to have his 
bill so framed as to secure the accomplishment of the greatest possible 
good, and be, in all respects, entirely acceptable to the South, he re- 
quested Senator Pugu to make such changes in the bill as he thought 
necessary to secure the p he had in view. In compliance with 
this request Mr. Puan undertook the revision of the bill, and the 
measure generally known as the Blair bill“ was reported to the Sen- 
ate in the handwriting of that eminent Southern Democrat. This bill 

the Senate on April 7, 1884, being supported by the following 
Southern Democratic Senators: 


Brown, Hampton, Pagh, Lamar, 

Call, Jackson Ransom, Vance, 
uitt, Jonas, Wiliams, Walker. 

Garland, Jones of Florida, Gibson, 

George, Kenna, Camden, 


A STAB AT THE MEASURE, 
On January 23, 1885, Mr. Hurd introduced a resolution, which I will 
read (RECORD, page 1058): 


Whereas cortain bills, appropriating money from the Treasury of the United 
States, originating in the Senate, havo that body, and have been sent to 
this House for ita conourrence, which are now upon the Speaker's table, to wit, 


re 
That the Committee on the Judiciary be hereb 
— into Sas Sewer bert Senate to originate bills —— money from 
0 


This was a direct stab at the educational bill. The resolution was 
supported by all of its enemies, and also by some of its friends, who 
desired the success of the bill, but were Mie jealous of the action of the 
Senate in originating the bill, which they regarded as an invasion of 
the exclusive rights of the House. A motion was then made to table 
the resolution, which was voted for by the following Southern Demo- 
crats, who thus gave emphatic and unmistakable expression to their 
advocacy of the bill: 


Ballentine, Covington, Hemphill, Reese, 

. S a 11 witt, G. v. lere M 
Benn risp, ewitt, G. Yọ ylor, J. M. 
8 Davideon, King, Vance, 
Blan: > Dibble, Lewis, Warner, 
Bratton, Dibrell hea Williams, 
Rreckinridge, Ellis, Nicholls, Willis, 
Buchanan, Finley, Oates, Wise, G. D. 
Cabell, Forney, O' Ferrall, Wolford. 
Candler, Garrison, Peel, 

Clements, Hammond, P 4 


Had I been a member of that Congress I should certainly have voted 
with these Southern Democrats. 

Upon the first call of the States in the Forty-ninth Congress I intro- 
duced the bill (H. R. 43) to aid common schools which I will read: 

A bill to aid in the temporary support of common schools, 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That for eight years next after the passage of this 
act there shall be annually appropriated from the money in the Treasury the 
following sums, to wit: The 5 year the sum of $7,000,000, the second year the 
sum of $10,000,000, the third year the sum of $15,000,000, the fourth year the sum 
of $13,000,000, the fifth year the sum of $11,000,000, the sixth year the sum of . 
000,000, the seventh yéar the sum of $7,000,000, the eighth year the sum of $5,- 
000,000; which several sums shall be é ded to secure the benefits of common- 
school education to all the children of the school age mentioned hereafter living 
in the United States. 

BEC. 2. That such money shall annually be divided among and paid out in the 
several States and Territories in that proportion which the whole number of 


persons in each who, being of the ago of ten years and over, can not read, bears 
to the whole number of such persons in the United States; such computation 
shall be made according to the census of 1480, 

Sec. 3, That no State or Territory shal: reveive any of the benefits of this act 
until the governor thereof shall file with the Secretary of the Interior a state- 
ment, certified by him, showing the character of the common-school system in 
force in such State or Territory; the amount of money expended therein dur- 
ing the last preceding school year in the support of common schools, not in- 
cluding expenditures for the reut, repair, or erection of school-houses; whether 
any discrimination is made in the raising or distributing of the common-school 
revenues or in the edmmon-school faciiities afforded between the white and 
colored children therein, and, so far as is practicable, the sources from which 
such revenues were derived; the manner in which the same were apportioned 
to the use of the common schools; the number of white and the number of col- 
ored common schools; the average attendance in each class,and the length of 
the school term. No money shall be paid out under this act to any State or Ter- 
ritory that shall not have provided by law a system of free common schools for 
all of ite children of school age, without distinction of race or color, either in 
the raising or distributing of school revenues or in the school facilities afforded: 
Provided, That separate schools for white and colored children shall not be con- 
sidered a viviation of this condition. The Secretary of the Interior shal! there- 
upon certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of the States and Ter- 
ritories which he finds to be entitled to sharo in the benefits of this act, andalso 
the amount due to each, 

Seo, 4. That the amount so apportioned to cach State and Territory shall be 
drawn from the Treasury by warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
monthly estimates and requisitions of the Secretary of the Interior as the sume 
may be needed, and shall be paid over to such officers as shall be authorized by 
the laws of the respective States and Territories to receive the same, 

Sec. 5. That the instruction in the common schools wherein these mone: 
shall be expended shall include the art of reading, writing, and speaking the 
English language, arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, and such 
other branches of aseful knowledge as may be taught under local laws, 

Sec. 6. That the money appropriated and apportioned under the provisions 
of this act to the use of any Territory shall be applied to the use of common and 
industrial schools therein by the Secretary of the Interior, unless said Territo 
shall have provided by law for the free common-school education of all its ebil- 
dren of school age, withoutany distinction, for at least three mouths in cach year, 
from the marpa for schools under the laws of sald Territory. 

Sec. 7. That the design of this act not being to establish an independent sys- 
tem of schools, but rather to aid for the time being in the deveiopment and 
maintenance of the school system established by local government and which 
must eventually be wholly maintained by the States and Territories wherein 
they exist, it is hereby provided that no greater part of the money appropriated 
under this actshall porous outtoany State or Territory in any one year than the 
sum expended by said State or Territory in the preceding year for the mainte- 
nance of common schools from money other than that appropriated under the 
provisions of this act, 

Sec. 8. That a part of the money apportioned to each State or Territory, not 
exceeding one-tenth thereof, may yearly be applied to the education of teachers 
for the common sshools therein, Wu ch sum may be expended in maints ning 
institutes or temporary training schools, or in extending opportunities for nor- 
mal or other instraction to competent and sultable ns, of any color, who 
are without necessary means to qualify themselves for teaching, and who shall 
agree iu writing to devote themsolves exclusively, for at least one year after 
leaving such training schools, to teach in the common schools, for such com- 
pensation as may be paid other teachers therein. 

Sec. 9. That no partot the educational fund allotted to any State or Territory 
by the first section of this act shall be used for the erection of school-houses or 
school buildings of any description, nor for rent of the same. 

Sec. 10. That the moneys distributed under the provisions of this act shall be 
used only for common schools, not sectarian in character, in the school districts 
of the several States and Territories, in such way as to provide, ns near as may 
be, for the equalization of school privileges to all the children of the school age 

reacrihed by the law of the State or Territory wherein the expenditure shall 

made, thereby giving to each child, without distinction of race or color, an 
equal opportunity for education. The term “school district.’ shall include all 
cities, towns, shes, and other territorial subdivisions for school purposes, 
and a corporations clothed by law with the power of maintaining common 
schools, 

Seo. 11. That no second or subsequent allotment shall be made under this act 
to any State or Territory unless the governor of such State or Territory shall 
first file with thd Secretary of the Interior a statement, certified by him, givin 
a detailed account of the payments or disbursements made of the school furt 
apportioned to his State or Territory and received by the State or Territorial 
treasurer or officer under this act, and of the balance in the hands of such troas- 
urer or officer withheld, unclaimed, or for any cause unpaid or unexpended, 
and also the amount yet epee 3 in such State or Territory, as required by sec- 
tion Sof this act, and of the number of public, common, and industrial 
schools, the number of teachers employed, the total number of children taught 
during the year and in what branches instructed, the average dally attendance 
and the relative number of white and colored children, and the number of 
monthsin cach year the schools have been maintained in each school district. 
And if any State or Territory shall misapply or allow to be misapplied, or in 
any manner appropriated or used dther t for the purposes herein required, 
the funds, or any part thereof, received under the provisions of this act, or shall 
fail to comply with the conditions herein prescribed, or to ree as herein pro- 
vided, through its proper officers, the disposition thereof, and the other matters 
herein p bed to be so reported, such State or Territory shall forfeit its right 
to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof until the full amount so mis- 
applied, lost, or m priated shall have been replaced by such State or Ter- 

tory and applied as herein 8 und until such report shall have been 
made: Provided, Thatif the public schools in any State it pupils notwithin 
the herein specified, it shall not be deemed a failure to camply with the 
conditions herein. If it shall appear to the Secretary of the Interior that the 
fands received under this act for the preceding year by the State or Territory 
have been faithfally a pes to the purposes contemplated by this act, and that 
the conditions thereof have been observed, then the Secrotary of the Interior 
shall distribute the next year's appropriation as is hereinbefore provided. The 

of the Interior shall have power to hear and examine any complaints 
ofm proprtanon or unjust discrimination in the use of the funds herein pro- 
vided, and shall report to Congress the results thereof. 

SEC. 12. That on or before the Ist day of September of each year the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall report to the President of the United States whether 
any State or Territory has forfeited its ny of to receive its apportionment under 
this act, and how forfeited, and whether he has withheld such allotment on ac- 
count of such forfeiture: and each State and Territory from which such ap- 
portionment shall be withheld shall have the right to appeal from such decision 


of the Secretary of the Interior to Con 
7 ciated, in addition to the sums appropri- 


Sud. 13. That there shall he s 
ated by the first section of this the sum of $2,000,000, whichshall be allotted 


to the several States and Territorics on the same basis as the moneys appropri- 


ated in the first section, which shall be known as the school-house fund, and 
which shall be paid out annually to each State and Territory, at the end of the 
year, until said sum of $2,000,000 shall be exhausted, and no longer, to be ex- 
pended for the erection and construction of srhool-houses for the use of pupils 
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attending the common schools in sparsely populated districts whero the local 
communities shall be comparatively unable to bear the burdens of taxation. 
Such school-houses shall be built-in accordance with modern plans, which plans 
shall be furnished free on application to the Bureau of Education, in Washing- 
ton: Provided, however, That not more than $100 shall be paid from said fund to- 
ward tbe cost of any single school-house, nor more than one-half the cost thereof 
in any case; and the States and Territories shall annually make full report of 
all expenditures from the school-house fund to the Secretary of the Interior, as 
in caso of other moneys received under the provisions of this act. 

Swe. 14. That the Secretary of the Interior, through the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, shall be charged with the practien! administration of this act in those Ter- 
ritories which shall not have established by law asystem of free common-sclioo! 
education as provided in section do thisact. Heshall report annually te Con- 
gress its practical operation and briefly the condition of common and indus- 
trial education as affected thereby throughont the country, which report shall 
be transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior, accompanying the 
report of his Department. And the power to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby rese ; 

Sxc. 15. That no State or Territory that docs not distribute the moneys raised 
for common-school purposes equally for the education of all children, without 
distinction of race or color, shall be entitled to anyof the benefits of this act. 


THE BLAIR BILL REVISED LY SEXATOR PUG. 


Simultaneously Mr. BLATR introduced a bill, to aid in the support of 
common schools, in the Senate, which was unanimously reported from 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. It was similar to my 
bill in many respects, but did not contain the provision which is re- 
cited in section 13 in the measure introduced by myself. The bill as 
reported to the Senate was an exact copy of the bill prepared by Mr. 
Puait in the previous Congress. While being discussed in the Senate 
it was amended by the addition of œ provision almost identical with 
section 13 of the bill introduced by myself. The bill thus amended 
Dassel the Senate on March 5. Those Southern Senators present who 
voted for the bill in the Forth-eighth Congress again gave it their support, 
together with the following, namely: Berry, BLACKBURN, Eustis, 
JONES of Arkansas, and WALTHALL. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the bill received the support of twenty-three Southern Democratic 
Senators. 

As further evidence of the sentiment of Southern men on this sub- 
ject I will read a resolution introduced by myself on March 22: 


Mr, WHEELER submitted the following resolution; which was read, and ro- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: s 


“Resolution directing the Committee on Rules to report a rule to the House, by 
which by a majority vote the House may instruct a committee in charge of a 
bill to report it baek to the House. 


“Whereas the Tenth Census of the United States shows that there arc 6,239,- 
$58 persons in the United States over theage of ten years who can not write, and 
4,923.441 over ten years of age who can not read; and 

“Whereas during the first session of the Forty-ceighth Congress a bilt passed 
the Senate, by a vote of 33 to LL, to aid in the establishment and temporary sup- 
port of common schools; and 

We n Sud bill was never acted upon by the House of Representatives; 
anc : 

“Whereas during the present session of Congress, to wit, on the Sth day of 
March, 1886, the Senate passed another bill to aid in the establishment and tem- 
porary support of conimon schools, by a vote of to LI; and 

“Whereas suid bill was engrossed and reported to the House of Represcuta- 
tives, und on the 9th day of March the Speaker laid before the House the said 
bil (namely, the bill S. 191) to aid in the establishment and temporary support 
of common schools, which was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Eduemion; and 

“Whereas on the first day on which bills could he introduced in the present 
Congress. namely, on the 21st aay of December, 1835, bill IL R. 43, to aid in the 
temporary support of common schools, was Introduced, read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Education, and ordered to be printed; and 

H Whoreas sail committee has failed to make any report upon said bills; and 

“Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Goorgin, Kèn- 
tuoky, Louisinna, 2 45 North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Went Virginia have passed resolutions requesting or directing their Senators 
and Representatives to aid in securing the pasenge of bills which seek to nid in 
the temporary support of common schools; and 

"Whereas Christian and educational associations throughout the United 
States have adopted resolutions urging that Congress enact a iaw providing for 
the temporary support of common schools; and 

“ Whereas the superintendents of public Instruction for the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia 
have memorialized Congress, setting forth tie immediate and pressing ednca- 
Uional wants of the Southern States of the Union and praying for speedy action 
in aid thereof; and 

“Whereas the passage of this bill is absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
children of citizens who are compelled to labor for low wages in farming and 
other oceupations; and 

* Whereas the non-action of the Committee on Education indicates that they 
will not make a report, as contem plated by the rules of the House, in time to so- 
cure action by the House during the present session; and 

‘Whereas it is the duty of a committee of this House to consider all bills re 
ferred to them And report them back to the House with a statement of their 
character, er psd serea by the recommendation that such ns they approve shall 
be passed aud «nch as they dlanpprove shall not be : Therefore, 

* Be il resolved, That the Cominittce on Rules be instructed to report a rule to 
this House by which it may by a majority vote direct any of its committees to 
report back any bill referred to them fur consideration.” 


I will also read the joint memorial which was unanimously adopted 
hy the Legislatare of Alabama: 


That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State be requested 
to secure the of a bill granting ald to education in the several States 
upon the basis of illiteracy, the amounts so appropriated to be applied hy the 
several States through their superintendents of education. 

N 8 z 
Speaker of louse of Representatives. 
GEO. P. HARRISON, Jr.. 
President of the Senate. 
Approved Doeember 11, 182. 


Hon. Joseren Wurkuun. 
House of Representatives, 


E. A. O'NEAL, Governor. 


SOUTHERN COSGRESSMES SUTPORT TILE BILL. 

On March 29 a vote was taken to refer the Senate educational bill 
to the House Committee on Labor. Those who voted in the afirma- 
tive were advocates of an carly consideration of the bill, and among 
them were the following-named Southern Democrats. Most of these 
distinguished Southern Democrats had expressed their approval of tue 
Dill itself in most emphatic terms: 


Allen, Croxton, Herbert, Rogers, 
Ballentine, Daniel, Trion, Sadler, 
Barbour, Davidson, R.H.M. Johnston, T. D. Singleton, 
Rarksdale, Dibble, Jones, J. T. Snyder, 
Barnes, Dunn, King, St. Murtin 
Barry Forney, Martin, Taulbee 
Blanchard, Gay, McCreary, Taylor, J.M 
Breckinridge, C. R Gibsou, Eustace, MeRae, Trigg. 
Cabell, G Neal, Turner. 
Candler, Green, W. J. Norwood, Wheeler, 
Catchings, Halsell, O'Neill, J.J. Willis, 
Clements, Hammond, Pee}, Wise, 
Cowles, Harris, Perry, Wolford. 
Cox, Hemphill, teid, J, W. 

Crisp, Henderson, J. S. Reese, 


Who will insult this great body of Southern Democratic Senators and 
Representatives by maintaining that they advocate a bill which is ob- 
jected to by Southern people? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the proposition is wholly untenable upon its 
face. There are a few men in the South who oppose educating the ris- 
ing generation, but they are isolated adherents ſo and representatives 
of the exploded and abandoned theoriesand ideas ofa by-gone age; loi- 
terers on the highway of advancement who have voluntarily placed 
themselves far behind in the onward and upward march which is the 
distinguishing charaeteristic of this great age of progress and improve- 
ment. 

These gentlemen also seem to have forgotten the principles upon 
which our Government was based, They have forgotten that we are 
all horn free and equal. 

They seem not to comprehend that every citizen of this Republic is 
a sovereign, and that in a government like ours, where all have sover- 
eign power, all should be so educated that this sovereign power shali 
be wisely exercised, 

ITS BENEFITS NOT LIMITED. 


It has been ohjected by some of the opponents of this measure that, 
in effect, it calls upon the people of some parts of the country to pay 
out money for the exclusive benefit and ad vantage of those resident in 
other parts; that the people of the East, the North, the West,and the 
Northwest will, under the operation of this bill, be taxed to provide 
the means of educating the illiterates of the South, and that while they 
will have to furnish the greater part of the money, they will deri ve ng 
corresponding benefit. 

Sir, I deny this proposition in 40% Granting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the assumption is correct, that the greater part of the money 
to be expended under this bill in case it becomes.a Jaw will be sup- 
plied by the North, the East, and the West, I reject and utterly repu- 
diate the conclusion that they will derive no benefit from theexpendi- 
ture. Itis simply impossible to raise the standard of intelligence in 
any portion of a free country without benefiting those of every portion, 

In every land under the sun lu bor is the source of wealth, and this is 
especially the case in America. Here we may have a specially favored 
class who rejoice in the possession of immense fortunes—the bondholders, 
the railroad magnates, the monopolists of various kinds—but they add 
nothing; they can add nothing, to the sum of the general wealth of the 
country; they merely fatten upon the toil of others. With us, if no- 
where else on earth, it is true that the only creator of wealth is he who 
Inbors. This being true, E tako it for granted that no one will deny 
the proposition that the intelligent laborer, I care not whether the sceng 
of his activity be in the factory, the mine, the field, or the workshop, 
will produce more wealth than the laborer who is not intelligent, 

Supplement the brawn and muscle and endurance of the toilers of 
any portion of the country with the keen and compreliensive intelli- 
gence which education alone can bestow, and you necessarily add to 
their productive capacity, add to their productiveness, and of equal 
necessity you lighten the burdens which all must help to bear. Enable 
the laborers of the South to increase their products 25 per cent., and 
it must follow as a natural and unavoidable consequence that the rest 
of the country must participate in their increased prosperity. They will 
consume more of what is produced elsewhere, the interchange or ex- 
change of commodities between the sections will be stimulated, every 
branch of industry become more thriving, and all mnst share in the 
improved condition of affairs which must be the result. 

But disregarding for the moment any sordid considerations of incre 
pecuniary advantage to be gained by any augmentation of the sum of 
the productive power of any locality, and there will still remain vast 
and widespread benefits as the result of a more general diffusion of edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge is the handmaid of virtue, sobriety, order, and thrift and 
the deadly foe to vice, crime, and lawless disturbances. Educate any 
people in any section and you make them better citizens, better ocigh< 
bors, and purer patriots. j 
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How can it be possible to bring about this result without benefiting 
every part of the country? 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MEASURE, 

Ifthe decision of the House upon this amendment and the educa- 
tional bill involved only a question of constitutional law or construc- 
tion I should feel it incumbent upon me to leave the discussion entirely 
to those gentlemen whose reputation as constitutional lawyers has been 
universally recognized. 

Bot, sir, in my opinion the questions to which our consideration is 
invited by this bill are of too much practical importance to our people, 
and particularly to the people of the section I have the honor to repre- 
sent in part upon this floor, to permit me silently to contemplate the 
possibility of their being deprived of the benefits of this measure by 
stzained constructions, if not palpable disregard of the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

The scope and the limitations of the powers conferred upon Congress 
by the Constitution, what the General Government may lawfully do 
and what it can not lawfally attempt, are, I admit, questions of the 
utmost gravity and importance, and it would, no doubt, be highly ad- 
yantageous to the country if we could reach some conclusion regarding 
them which would be accepted and acquiesced in by all men of all 

rties. 

Pepa, sir, suppose it were possible to convince all those who have differed 
upon these questions that their eements were unreasonable, to 
induce them to lay aside inherited prejudices, party antagonisms, po- 
litical distrusts, and intellectual convictions, and bring all men to the 
point of admitting, with absolute unanimity, that there was but one 

Able construction of the Constitution; suppose this impossibility to 
fs been acheived, what prictical effect would such conclusion have 
upon the happiness and the prosperity of the great body of the people 
of the United States? 

But the passage or the rejection of this measure must have a direct, 
positive, and practical effect upon the whole people of the United States. 
There is no city so large, no locality so prosperous, that will not be ben- 
efited by the success of this bill; there is no hamlet so insignificant, no 
community so wretched, that will not be injured by its defeat. 

The opponents of the bill may this as the extravagant propo- 
sition of an enthusiast; but I think it is clearly within the limits of 
even my feeble powers to convince any fair-minded man that, though 
I avow myself an enthusiast upon this subject, the language I have 
nitered is that of truth, of soberness, and of sadness. 

‘fhe question which we are called upon to decide by our action on 
this bill is vastly more important than any that has been, or is likely 
to be, submitted to this Congress. And I say this with a full realiza- 
tion of the responsibilities that rest upon us at this time. Ido not 
underestimate our obligations to devise such measures as may relieve 
an oppressed and overburdened people from the weight of unjust, un- 
equal, and unnecessary taxation; the pledges we have given to reform 
the administration of the General Government by abolishing superflu- 
ons offices and to reduce the expenditures to the lowest point compatible | 
with efficiency in the various Departments. These are grave and most 
important duties, and the responsibility for their faithfal performance 
is proportionately great. 

Unt, sir, I maintain, that, serious as they are, they must be ed 
as of only minor consequence when they are contrasted with the great 
consideration which underlies this bill. They relate to details in the 
financial administration of the Government; the purpose and ohject of 
this bill is to make it certain that we shall continue to have a govern- 
ment to administer. The object of this bill is to provide means for the 
dissemination of that knowledge without which no people can long be 
free. 


IGNORANCE WRECKS REPUBLICS, 


The pathway of time is strewn with the wrecks of republics and goy- 
ernments whose overthrow and rnin have been directly traceable to their 
failure to properly educate the masses of the people. 

I do not propose to weary the House with a dissertation upon ancient 
or modern history, for the fact I have stated is too generally known, 
too universally admitted, to require proof. Every tolerably well in- 
formed scy0ol boy knows that the ignorance of the people has been the 
most fruitful source of the disasters that have overwhelmed the nations 
of the earth. The opponents of this bill believe, and I believe, that it 
is impossible for disaster from this source ever to overtake this people. 
But the very foundation of this belief, the ground for this assurance, 
is to be found in our reliance upon and confidence in the intelligence 
and the virtue of our people. And that intelligence must not be per- 
mitted to diminish; it must be widened, deepened, strengthened; and 
to secure this result the opportunities for acquiring knowledge must be 
augumented as our numbers increase. 

Why are governments instituted among men? 

This is an abstraction; the discussion and decision of which can not, 
by any possibility, add anything to thesum of human happiness or sub- 
tract anything from the wretchedness of a single individual. 

But take the question, What is the principal duty of the Govern- 
ment to the citizen ? and we pass at once from the field of abstract in- 
tellectual speculation into the domain of practical human interests, the 


decision of which is of vital interest and im ce to every man, 
woman, and child from whom a government claims allegiance. 

The first question may never be settled to the satisfaction of all who 
delight to exercise their faculties upon the elucidation of abstruse prop- 
ositions, but the answer to the latter inquiry is a matter which comes 
directly home into the daily life of every individual member of n civil- 
ized community. 

A man may get along through life very comfortably and very credit- 
ably without ever having attempted to find a solution of the vexed 
question, at what precise point does the obligation of the Government 
to the citizen absolutely terminate, but he will neither be prosperous 
himself nor contribute to the general prosperity if he be left in doubt 
as to the security of his person or property. 

In all free countries, where liberty is something more than à name, 
men have differed and always will differ in their views as to the right- 
ful scope, the legitimate functions of government. There will always 
be those who, like Hamilton and Adams, will insist that the govern- 
ment must be strong if the citizen would be secure, and fortunately 
for mankind there will also always be those who, like Jefferson, will 
endeavor to reduce the powers of government to the narrowest limits 
compatible with the duties it must discharge, and Jeave the individual 
free aud untrammeled by any restraints not supplied by his intelligence, 
his virtue, and the laws which they have established for the general 
welfare. 

ALL AGREE OX THIS QUENTIOX. 


But whether they be followers of Hamilton or of Jefferson, there is 
one point upon which all freemen are agreed, and that is that the first 
and paramount duty of all government is to protect the citizen in his 
person and property, 


However widely they may differ in opinion as to the rights and pow- 
ers of the General Government, the Republicans and Federalists of 1800 
and the Democrats and Republicans of 1886 meet upon this common 
ground. Whatever the extent of the powers intrusted to the General 
Government, and whatever the limitations under which these powers 
are to be exercised, the citizen has an undeniable right to expect that 
the Government will render him absolutely secure in his person and 
property. 

This proposition is so obvious, its justice so manifest and so incontro- 
vertible, that the failure of Government to afford this security is uni- 
versally held to justify the overthrow of any system which has been 
shown to be unequal to its first and greatest obligation, and by the com- 
mon consent of mankind the government which fails to afford this se- 
curity is regarded as a despotism. 

In a constitutional monarchy like England, or even in an imperial 
government like that of Germany or Austria-Hungary, the intelligence 
and theselfish interests of the ruling class were for centuries relied upon 
to furnish this security. 

But in the Jast few decades this view has undergone an entire change, 
even in these imperial governments. They have found that security 
and stability are most certainly to be found in the education of the 
people. They have fonnd also that education of the people supplies 
the surest road to prosperity; that an educated workman produces from 
ten to twenty times more wealth than an ignorant one. Therefore, as 
the ruling classes in these countries are the almost exclusive possessors 
of the wealth of the country, and, like all other men, they desired to 
increase their wealth; they have learned that their selfish interests as 
well as the general welfare of the country could be most effectually 
promoted by education, and the result has been—in two of these coun- 
tries at least, Germany and England—the inauguration and develop- 
ment of a system of popular education which is to-day far superior to 
our own in its efficiency and in its results. 

This having been the experience of such governments as I have men- 
tioned, how much greater is the necessity for recognizing the principle 
in a government like ours, where the people themselves are the rulers, 
under which ali power is derived from the people; in which the equal- ~ 
ity of all men before the law is the very corner-stone of the structure. 
The only guarantee we can have for the purity and perpetuity of our 
institutions is to be found in the intelligence, the prosperity, and tho 
virtue of the people; and as an iguorant people can not be either in- 
telligent or prosperous it is clearly the duty of the Government to see 
that the people be educated. 


RULERS MUST BR EDUCATED. 


With us the people must always govern themselves, and to make it 
certain that the best possible results of such government are attaincd 
the agencies the people have selected and inttusted with the powers 
we recognize as pertaining to government must be active in increasing 
the intelligence and strengthening the virtue of the people. 

In other words, as the people are intrusted with their own govern- 
ment for their own good it is the bounden duty of the government to 
see that they are not governed by their own iguorance. 

I assume that it will be admitted by all—by the opponents of this 
measure as well as by its advocates—that the primary and paramount 
duty of every government is to protect the persons and property of the 
individual members of the commanity for whose benefit the govern- 
ment exists. This being so, it follows by necessary consequence that 
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the government is bound to adopt those measures, to pursue that line 
of policy which promises to be most effectual in securing this object. 

This brings us face to face with the important question, What is the 
most effectual means of protecting the persons and property of the 
community ? 

Unhesitatingly and confidently I reply—the education of the people, 

The opinions of the profoundest thinkers, the greatest philosophers, 
the brightest essayists, the most gifted poets, the leaders and molders 
of thought, and the leaders of men in action, and the experience of 
mankind, all unite to establish the truth of this proposition. 

Solomon, when offered his choice, preferred wisdom to honor, riches, 
and length of days, and, in the language of Holy Writ, the Lord assured 
him: 


Lo, I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart,so that there was 
none like thee before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee, 
And I have also given thee that which thon hast not asked, both riches and 
honor: so that there shall not be any among the kings like unto thee all thy 
days, and I will lengthen thy days, 


Lord Bacon, the brighest, wisest of mankind,” though he may not 
have uttered the opinion generally ascribed to him, Knowledge is 
power,“ undoubtedly regarded knowledge as the most desirable posses- 
sion man could acquire. 

Pope has declared: 

Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s Inclined. 


Addison, Steele, Chapman, and even Swift, with most of the writers 
who shed such luster upon Queen Anne’s reign, have all attested the im- 
portance they attached to education. 

MACAULAY, 

But I do not wish to fatigue the House with tedious citations of au- 
thorities upon this point, and will therefore adopt the comprehensive 
words of one of the most brilliant writers and thorough scholars of mod- 
ern times, of whom it has been said that his mind was a vast storehouse 
of knowledge, an inexhaustible treasury of wisdom drawn from the 
writings of the ancient and modern world. Macaulay, in a speech upon 
this very subject, said: 

Isay, therefore, that the education of the people ought to be the first concern 
of a state, not only because it is an efficient means for promoting and obtaining 
that which all allow to be the main end of government, but because it is the 
most efficient, the most humane, the most civilized, and in all respects the beat 
means of attaining that end. This is my deliberate conviction; and in this 
opinion I am fortified by thinking that it is also the opinion of all the great legis- 
la of all the great statesmen, of allthe arent pollions philosophers of all ages 
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and of all nations, even inclading those w general opinion is and has ever 
been to the functions of government, 


In this speech, delivered in the English Parliament in 1847, Macaulay 
strove to enforce the proposition that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to educate the people as the most effectual means of securing the 
persons and property of the community, citing the authority of Adam 
Smith, the great author of that great work, the Wealth of Nations, 
and referring to the disastrous experience of England in the Gordon 
riots. 

Upon these points I read at some length: 


Task can it be denied that the education of the common people is the most 
effectual means of protecting persons and property? On that subject I can not 
refer 83 authority or use more strong terms than have been employed by 
Adam in; and I take his authority the more readily because he is not very 
friendly to state interference, and almost on the same page as that I refer to be 
declares that the state ought not to meddle with the education of the higher 
orders; but he distinctly says that there isa difference, particularly in a highly 
civilized and commercial community, between the education of the higher 
classes and the education of the poor. . 

The education of the poor he pronounces to be a matter in which govern- 
ment is most deeply concerned; and he compares ignorance, spread through 
the lower classes, neglected by the state, to a leprosy or some r fearful dis- 
ease, and suys whero this duty is neglected the state is in danger of falling into 
this terrible disorder, He had searcely written this than the axiom was fear- 
fully illustrated in the riots of 1780. I do not know if from all history I could 
select a stronger instance of my position when I say that ignorance makes the 
33 SAR rita A of the community unsafe, and that the government is 

nnd to e measures to prevent that ignorance, . 

On that oceasiom what was the state of things? Without any shadow of a 
grievance, at the summons of a madman, one hundred thousand men rising 
in insurrection, a week of anarchy, Parliament besieged, your predecessor, sir, 
trembling in the chair, the lords pulled out of their couches, the bishops flying 
over the tiles, * * * thirty-six fires blazing at once in London, the house of 
the chicfjustice sacked, the children of the prime minister taken out of their 
beds in their night-clothes and laid onthe table of the Horse Guards, and all this 
the effect of nothing but the gross, brutixh ignorance of the ulation who had 
been left brutesin the midst of Christianity, sa in the m. of civilization, 
* Could it have been supposed that all this could have taken place in n 
community were even the common laborer to have his mind opened by educa- 
tion and be taught to find his pleasure in the exercise of his intellect, taught to 
revere his Maker, taught to regard his fellow-creatures with kindness, and taught 
likewise to feel respect for legitimate authority, taught how to pursue redress of 
real wrongs by constitutional methods? 


A PREVENTIVE OF ANARCHY, 

But it may be urged that the religious fanaticism which rendered 
the ‘‘no-Popery ’’ cry of the Gordon riots so dangerous in England in 
1780 can not possibly be re-echoed in the United States; that the igno- 
rant ferocity and brutality of a London mob a century since can not 
justly be accepted as indicating a possible danger to any community in 
this country at this time. 

I wish I could think so. But ferocity and brutality are just as cer- 
tainly characteristics of ignorance toward the close of the nineteenth 
century as they were toward the close of the eighteenth. Privation, 
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want, greed, and envy will just as certainly excite an ignorant mob to 
violent and lawless acts now as they did in 1780, Then the cry of- 
t no Popery,” started by a madman, was caught up by demigogues 
and made the pretext for lawless attacks upon property and life, and 
it was only the other day that the cry of no monopoly“ in Chicago 
enabled a few miscreants to excite an ignorant mob to deeds of violence 
and bloodshed no less ferocious than those so graphically described by 
Macaulay, 

What was the instrument which Parsons, Spies, and their associates 
found most potent in creating the tumult which drenched in blood‘the 
streets of that great city? What was the only thing that rendered that 
occurrence possible? I answer boldly and fearlessly it was the igno- 
rance of the poor creatures who had accepted them as leaders. 

Can any one imagine that under any stress of circumstance, under 
any extremity of bitter feeling, provoked by long-continued, patiently 
endured, and apparently irremediable wrongs, a crowd of educated, in- 
telligent American workingmen could have been goaded into the per- 
petration of such a treacherous, wanton, and cowardly attack upon the 
civil anthorities as that of which these foreign anarchists were guilty 


in Chicago? 

“Ah,” says one, but these same anarchists are beyond the reach of 
any influence for good which education can exert. You might establish 
fifty schools in their midst, and not one of them would become Le 
they have passed the school age, and your sovereign panacea could not 
prove efficacious with them because they will not subject themselves 
to its influence.“ 

Grant that this be true, is it any the less the duty of a humane, a 
civilized, a Christian government to at least make an effort to enlighten 
the ignorance which been 50 revoltingly displayed? 


A PLAIN, DIPERATIVE DUTY, 


Make the effort. Give to these benighted, misguided victim? of iguor- 
ance and passion the chance to learn the enormity of the offenses into 
which they have been betrayed by the arts of a few designing and cow- 
ardly miscreants who lacked the manliness to face the consequences of 
the belief they professed, and if they will not accept it, if they istin 
their lawless theories and practices, then let the full power and vigor of 
the State beinvoked to suppress their ignorant violence. Let them suffer 
for their crimes, but let us at least make the effort to teach them sọ 
much as will enable them to know they are criminals, Let the State 
punish them for their crimes, not for their ignorance which the State hag 
not attempted to remove. 

Even if the effort to reach these criminals and to ameliorate their 
ignorance prove useless in these particular cases, the schools, which Y 
maintain it is the daty of the Government—the State being unable— 
to establish in their midst, would be available for their children. The 
education which the father could not appreciate or would not accept 
may convert the son of an assassin into an industrious, honorable, am- 
bitious mechanic, who may so improve his opportunities that in the 
future his vote in this Hall may decide whether the blessings of Goy- 
ernment aid to education shall not be still further extended. 

But it may be urged this bill does not propose to extend the benefits 
of Government aid to education to the Chicago anarchists or to their 
children, and that I have endeavored to fortify it by an inapplicable 
illustration. 

I deny that this exemplification of the dangers to which persons ang 
property are exposed by the ignorance of the people is not applicable 
to my argument. 

If Chicago were the only locality in this broad land where ignorance 
could be found, and if it were the fact that Chicago could not benefit 
by this bill, the objection might be pertinent. 

I maintain though that every city, town, and hamlet throughout the 
country must be benefited by this bill, no matter whether the imme. 
diate effect of its is to plant a school-house in that particular 
city, town, or hamlet or not. Is not every community in every por- 
tion of the land interested in every effort which promises to give ug 
greater security for persons and property? Do we not all possess a com- 
mon interest in 3 the intelligence of our people, no matter 
where they may reside? Has not the whole country, North, South, 
East, and West, benefited by the system of popes education which we 
have always enjoyed since the outposts of civilization were first planted 
upon our shores? And would not the advantages of its further exten- 
sion inure to all sections alike? 

Unhappily, too, there are portions of our country where the ignorance 
of the mass of the people is even greater than it is in Chicago, or than 
it is in any of the prosperous and populous cities of the North—local. 
ities where there is one voter who can not write to every two who can; 
where only one voter out of every three can read the ballot which he 
deposits in the box. r 


ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY ESTABLISHED, 

But it is claimed that the passage of this bill involves the usurpation 
by Congress of powers not delegated to it by our organic law, and that 
therefore, praiseworthy and commendable as may be its purpose, the 
measure is unconstitutional and should be defeated. 

I have had occasion heretofore, Mr. Speaker, to deprecate what I have 
considered unwarranted and unjustifiable appeals to the Constitution 
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to obstruct legislation which, in my opinion atleast, was clearly within 
the line which defines the duties, rights, and powers of the General 
Government, I have heretofore professed myself, and I wish now to 
repent, that lam and wish to be considered as a Democrat after the 
strnitest sect; that I never have been and never shall be willing to see 
Congressarrogate to itself any right or power not clearly deducible from 
the language and purposes of the great charter from which all its powers 
nre derived, 

I never have relied upon and I never shall exclusively rely upon the 
“ general welfare” clause of the Constitution—that clause which has 
been so aptly designated as the blanket clause —as supplying of 
itself u warrant for the exercise of any doubtful or questionable right. 
On the contrary, I have always been a devout and firm believer in the 
principle and practice of strict construction of the terms by which the 
right to exercise our powers is conveyed. 

WHEN TO CONSTRUE STRICTLY, 

But, sir, I would apply this principle and practice of strict construc- 
tion only according to the purposes and within the usages of the great 
party within which this wise and salutary principle originated. 

No fact in the history of the Democratic party is or can be clearer 
than that this great and necessary principle of strict construction has 
been invoked only when the reserved rights and the liberties of the 

ople were imperiled, when the integrity and sovereignty of the States 

bare been threatened, or when the encroachments of arbitrary power 
endeavored to subyert the fundamental! principles of our system of gov- 
ernment. 

It was to shield us from such eyils that the Democratic party deemed 
it necessary to insist upon a strict construction of the terms of our great 
charter, That great and patriotic party, animated by the spirit of its 
immortal founder and influenced and controlled by its great leaders who 
have 8 him, has always been too ardently devoted to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people to seek to limit the agencies through 
which alone that welfare could be promoted by confining those agencies 
to the exercise of only those powers which are expressly granted. 

In other words, the Democratic party has always relied upon the 
Constitution to shield and protect the liberties of the people, but it 
has never desecrated that instrument by converting it into a barrier to 
the people’s progress or a bar to their greater prosperity. 

This, I maintain, is the spirit, the very essence of trae Democracy 
as to constitational construction and limitations, and under this con- 
viction I assert that the most sincere and unfaltering Democrat, while 
insisting upon, the principle of strict construction, yet has his party's 
warrant for advocating measures like this, designed to increase the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people. 

And it is upon this theory that I say I would limit to the yery nar- 
rowest bounds warranted by the language and manifest intentions of 
the framers of the Constitution the powers and privileges of the Gen- 
eral Government. I am as keenly alive to the dangers to which our 
peculiar system of Government would be exposed by any infraction of 
the Constitution as any gentleman on this floor or in this country can 
be, and I am as firmly convinced as any one can be that the prosperity 
of our le and stability of our institutions depend largely upon 
the vigilance and fidelity with which we, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, guard and defend them against the unauthorized and insidious 
encroachments of power. 


DUTY OF COXGRESS TO THE PEOPLE, 


But, sir, our duties here call upon us to do something more than to 
merely guard against any and all infractions of the Constitution. Itis 
our duty to protect and defend the Constitution, and that duty we are 
sworn to perform, but we have other duties no less obligatory. It is 
also our duty to serve the people of the United States. Weare as much 
bound to devise such measures and enact such laws as our judgment 
tells us are calculated to promote the present positive benefit and ad- 
vantage of the people as we are to render the negative service of pre- 
venting any invasion of their reserved rights and powers, 

And it is because of my anxiety to secure for the people these posi- 
tive, present benefits that I feel constrained to enter my respectful but 
emphatic protest against the prevalent—and I must say, in my opinion, 
the unwarranted and unreasonable—practice of invoking the Constitu- 
tion to retard or prevent the passage of measures designed to secure to 
the people somewhat of the positive, present advantages of our system 
of self-government to which they are clearly and lawfully entitled. 

I wish to render it impossible for my position in relation to such 
questions to be misunderstood. I say benefits to which the people are 
clearly and lawfally entitled; and by this I mean such benefits as should 
be and may be conferred upon them without the slightest infraction of 
those wise and salutary limitations within which only can Congress exer- 
eise its constitutional powers. I am not of those who hold that we may 
be justified in doinga little evil now to secure great good hereafter. On 
the contrary, Iam unalterably opposed to that doctrine—I care not how 
little may be the evil contemplated or how great may be the good an- 
ticipated. In legislation, as in morals, a thing must be either right or 
wrong, and a measure not sanctioned by law is a measure which can 
not possibly be right. 


‘WHERE THE BURDEN OF PROON RESTS, 

Let the enemies of this bill show that it is prohibited by the Consti- 
tution, and I will unite with them in securing its defeat. 

But they must establish the fact of such prohibition—must show 
clearly and unmistakably that it is prohibited. I say they must do 
this, and I have very high authority for the assertion. In McCulloch 
vs. The State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, pages 409, 410) Chief-Justice 
Marshall held: 

The government which has a rigli to do an act, aud has imposed on it the 
duty of performing thatact, must, according to the dictates of reason, be allowed 
to select the means; and those who contend that it may not select any appropri- 
ate means, that one particular mode of effecting the object is excepted, take upon 
themselves the burden of establishing that exception. 

Can this express constitutional prohibition be established against this 
bill? Ithinknot. And I think further that it can be shown, not only 
that this bill is not prohibited, but that it is expressly sanctioned by 
Congressional action in innumerable instances, and by judicial inter- 
pretations of the Constitution as well as by logitimate implication from 
the language of that instrument. 

AN OBJECT OF NATIONAL CONCKEN. 


In Dartmouth College vs, Woodward (4 Wheaton, page 634), Chief- 
Justice Marshall used this forcible and unequivocal language: 

‘That education is an object of national concern and a proper subject of legis- 
lation, mll admit. That there may be an institution founded by government, 
and placed entirely under its immediate control, the officers of which would be 
public officers, amenable exclusively to government, none will deny, 

The foundation, the base, upon which those who oppose this bill on 
constitutional grounds rest their argument is simply this: Our Govern- 
ment is one of expressly delegated, clearly defined, and strictly limited 
powers, and all powers or rights not distinctly delegated, are, by the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution, expressly reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people, and as there is no distinct and express 
grant to the General Government of the right te appropriate money to 
the temporary support of common schools the exercise of that power 
must be regarded as prohibited. 

That, sir, is the whole of the constitutional argument against this bill 
in all its strength, and all its weakness; no wealth of ornament orelab- 
oration can make it stronger, and no process of refinement can render 
it less forcible. 

The object of the Constitution, as we learn from the preamble, was 
to form a more perfect Union * insure domestic tranquillity 
* * * and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and onr pos- 
terity.“ It will be observed that I have purposely omitted the gen- 
cral-welfare’? clause, together with others not bearing upon my subject, 
as it is not my intention to appeal to that clause, even indirectly, to 
support or strengthen my argument in favor of the object sought to be 
accomplished by this measure. 

The Constitution, then, was ordained and established in order to ce- 
ment and perpetuate the bonds of Union, insure domestic tranquillity, 
and to secure the blessings of liberty to this people forever. 

But, sir, this instrument, benignant in its purposes as it was, suc- 
cessful in its operation as it has been, the greatest and most perfect mon- 
ument of human wisdom ever devised by, the genius of man as it is, 
was yet the work of finite beings, inspired only by their devotion to the 
liberty and happiness of mankind, Wise, sagacious, and clear-sighted 
as the great framers of this great charter of our liberties were, it was 
impossible for them to have foreseen and expressly provided for all the 
necessities of an unparalleled growth in all that makes a people intel- 
lectually and materially ‘great and prosperous. They could not have 
foreseen, and therefore they could not make explicit and distinct pro- 
vision for all the necessities which are the legitimate and logical con- 
seqnence of our growth. 


OUR PHENOMENAL GROWTH UNPORESEEN, 


They could reasonably anticipate that an asylum for the oppressed 
of all nations must necessarily increase in population out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in population of the rest of the world. But the 
man who had said in the constitutional convention of 1787 that he be- 
lieved that within the first century of its national life the population 
of the United States would increase from less than 4,000,000 to more 
than 60,000,000 would have been deemed a visionary whose speculations 
were not worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

Inspired aposties of human liberty though they were, ing and 
displaying in their acts, works, and words a wisdom I have often re- 

as almost divine, our fathers were yet neither omniscient nor 
prescient—these are the attributes of Deity alone—and only by the gift 
of prescience could they have known that one State or several States of 
the Union they had so wisely and lovingly formed would be absolutely 
unable to provide adequate means for the education of the illiterate 
poor within their limits. 7 

Accepting their recorded opinions as to the vital importance of edu- 
cation in fostering and developing the sentiments, feelings, and princi- 
ples indispensable to freedom and self-government, can we doubt what 
would haye been their action had they conceived of such a possibility? 
We all know they would not have been content with embodying in the 
Constitution a positive permission, but would have used words the effect 
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of which would have been to make it obligatory upon the General Goy- 
ernment to extend its aid to the States so circamstanced, 

Fortunately, however, they have not left the friends of education in a 
position where they are forced to justify an effort to secure such Goy- 
ernment aid to education by mere surmises or conjectures as to what 
the fruthers of the Constitution would have done in the present con- 
dition of the country. They have embodied that justification, that 
authorization in the Constitution itself. 


WHAT THE CONSTITUTION REQUIRES, 

As I have shown, the Constitution was ordained and established in 
order, among other things, to insure domestic tranquillity and to se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to the people. To accomplish these ob- 
jects the Constitution creatéd certain agencies, clothed with certain 
powers and vested with certain rights, The agency first specified is 
called into being in these words: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Mark the comprehensive and emphatic terms in which the rights of 
the Congress nre conferred. All legislative powers herein granted,” 
not seme legislative powers, or a portion of the legislative powers, but 
all of then: shall be vested, not may be vested or will be regarded as 
being rested, but shall be vested in Congress. It has been claimed, 
however, by a very able and very distinguished opponent of this bill 
that the words herein granted’ constitute a distinct and express lim- 
itation upon the right of Congress to exercise the legislative powers“ 
conferred upon it. 

The distinguished gentleman towhom I have referred attached great 
significance to these words and argued that Congress has no constitu- 
tional right to exercise legislative powers except where the Constitu- 
tion grants that right in express terms. The gentleman is justly re- 
garded asone of the profoundest and most eminentconstitutional lawyers 
who everserved in any legislative body in this country, and it is with 
the greatest possible diffidence that I venture to dissent from his opin- 
ion upon a question which his vastly superior natural ability and his 
much profounder study enable him to understand far more thoroughly 
than I ean ever hope todo. But even Jove nods at times, and the 
greatest constitutional lawyer may be mistaken once in his life, and I 
think I can show that to have been the case in this instance. 

IMPLIED POWERS RIGHTYULLY EXERCISED. 


I agree fully with the opinion that the legislative power must be 
granted by the Constitution; but I venture to dissent from the idea 
that only those powers are granted which are given in express terms. 
I maintain that while this is a Government of enumerated powers, there 
are some powers conferred which are not specifically enumerated. 

In the case of McCulloch rs, State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, pp. 405, 
406, and 407), which, the reporter informs us, was ed as so im- 
portant that the court dispensed with its general rule permitting only 
two counsel to argue for each party, Chief-Justice Marshall, in con- 
paeng this very question, nsed this very significant and unequivocal 


Tf any one proposition could command the universal assent of mankind wo 
might expect it would be this: That the Government of the Union, though lim- 
ited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere of action. This would seem to 
result necessarily from its nature. It is the Government of all; its powers are 
delegated by all; it represents all, and acts for all. 


The learned Chief-Jnstice then proceeds to enforce the proposition of 
the absolute supremacy of the Government, acting within its delegated 
powers, and comes to the question of the right of the Government to 
exercise any power which is not enumerated, upon which point he is 
especially clear and convincing, as gentlemen will see by the language 
to which I now ask their attention: 


But there is no phrase in the instrument (the Constitution) which, like tho 
articles of confederation, excludes inciden: or implied powers and which 
requires that everything granted shall be bed pen and minutely desoribed, 
Even the tenth amendment, which was framed for the purpose of quieting the 
excessive jealousies which been excited, omits the word “expressly,” and 
declares only that the powers not delegated to the United States, nor pro- 
hibited to the States, are reserved to the States or to the ple; “ thus leavin 
the question, whether the particular power which may è the subject o 
contest has been delegated to the one government or prohibited to the other, 
to depend on a fair construction of the wholo instrament. The men who drew 
and adopted this amendment had experienced tho embarrussments resulting 
from the insertion of this word in the articles of confederation, and probably 
omitted ft to avoid those em barrassments, 

A constitution, to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of which 
its great powers will admit, and of all the nrcans by which they may be carried 
into execution, would partake of the prolixity of n legal code, and could scarcely 
be embraced by the human mind, It would probably never be understood by 
the paana Iis nature, therefore, requires that anly its great outlines should be 
marked, ita important objects d ed, and the minor Ingredients which com- 
pose those objects be deduced from the nature of thie objects themselves. That 
this idea was entertained by the framers of the Aimcricua Constitution is not 
only to be inferred from the nature of the instrument, but from the language. 

In the same case the court held (pages 408, 109): 

Can we adopt that construction (unless the words imperiously require it) 
which would impute to the framers of that instrument, when granting these 
panas for 9 good, the intention of impeding their exercises by withhold- 

Dga choice uf means? If, indeed, such be the mandate of the Constitution, we 
have only toobey; but that instrument docs not profess to enumerate the means 
by which the powers it confers may be executed. 

WE MUST. ACCEPT JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION. 


Now, sir, I have always understood, and I do not think it has ever 


been disputed by the most earnest and ardent upholders of the theory 
of strict construction of the very words of the Constitution, that an 
interpretation of any dubious clause of the Constitution—a construc- 
tion of its meaning, intent, and purpose by the Supreme Court—was 
just as forceful and binding as though that interpretation and construc- 
tion had been imbedded in the instrument itself; as if no dubiety had 
existed, and no construction required. There is no tribunal under 
heaven to make plain the doubtful or questionable things in the Con- 
stitution if the Supreme Court be not that tribunal, For this pur- 
pose, among others, was it created. 

If, then, the Supreme Court, in a most important case, involving di- 
rectly a question of constitutional law and constitutional constraction, 
has declared that the General Government is of certain un- 
enumerated powers, legitimately deducible from the language in which 
expressly delegated powers are conferred, then I maintain it is practi- 
cally a part of the Constitution itself that the General Government ig 
elothed with the right to exercise powers which are not enumerated, 

The Supreme Conrt has decided this point, as I have shown, and has 
decided that the Government has the right to exercise powers not ex- 
pressly enumerated, and it is upon this decision that I base my dissent 
trom the views of the eminent constitutional lawyer to whom I haye 
referred. 

The constitutional principle involved in this case is so important, 
and the decision of the court so fully vindicates the position assumed 
by the friends of this bill, that I venture to quote from it still further, 

After having established the points already cited, the learned Chief. 
Justice goes on to argue that the fact of conferring certain powers nec- 
essarily and unavoidably carries with the grant an undeniable right to 
adopt such means as appear best calculated to render the grantof power 
effective for the general good. ‘To illustrate his theory he cites the 
power to raise revenue as necessarily implying the right Yẹ transport 
money from place to place, though no such right is expressly granted; 
and (on pages 410, 411) declares his inability to ‘‘ comprehend the proc. 
ess of reasoning which maintains that a power a taining to sover- 
eignty can not be connected with that vast portion of it which is granted 
to the General Government, so far as it is calculated to subserve the 
legitimate objects of that Government.“ 

And he concludes (page 411): 

The power of creating a 9 is never used for its own sake, but for 
the purpose of effecting some’ hing else. No sufficient reason is, therefore, 


ceived why it may not pass as tal to these powers which are ex 
given, if it be a direct mode of executing them. presaly 


A QUESTION ADJUDICATED. 


Now, sir, [submit that this language of the Supreme Court, a tribunal 
expressly created for the purpose of ay Sage any and all intricacies 
or doubtful points in the Constitution, forever settled the fact 
under our great charter the General Government is clothed with the 
power to exercise rights not expressly É, gasaan or enumerated. Such is 
the decision of the most august tribunal known to our judiciary system, 
and between adecision of the Supreme Court and an opinion of the m 
distinguished constitutional lawyer I think we are bound to accept ang 
be governed by the decision of the court. 

But, sir, the court is not content to rest its exposition of the consti. 
tutional rights of the General Government upon even so unanswerable an 
argument as that which I have cited. It goes farther and demonstrates 
the fact that this right of the General Government has not been left to 
mereinference or construction. Says the Chief-Justice (pages 411-419); 


Bat the Constitution of the United States has not left the right of Congress to 
employ the necessary means for the execution of the powers conf on the 
be pn EY 3 r eet ts To its e ye me of pores bayaa t 
ol ing ** ws w. necessary proper for carrying into = 
cout ſon the foregoing powers, and other powers vested by this Constitution. in 
the Government ofthe United States or in any department thereof.” : 

The counsel for the State of Maryland have urged various ments to proye 
that this clause, though in terms a 5 ia not so in effect, but is really 
restrictive of the eral right, which might otherwise be implied, of selecting 
means for executing the enumerated ers. 

In support of this proposition they have found it necessary to contend that 
this clause was inserted for the purpose of conferring on Congress the power of 
making laws; that without it doubts might be entertained whether n gress 
could exercise its ie in the form of lekislation. 

But could this the object for which it was inserted? A government is 
created by the people, having legislative, executive, and judicial powers. Its 
legislative res are vested in a Congress, which is to consist of a Senate and 
House of F wy rekon md te Earh Honse may determine the rule of its proceed. 
loge, and it is declared that every bill which shall have passed both Houses 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United States, 
„ © © Could it be necessary to a Ae as 6 Legisiutore should exercise legisla- 
tive powers in the-shape of legislation’? Afler allowing each House to prescribe 
its own course of proceeding, after desoribing the manner in which a bill should 
become a law, would it have entered into the mind of a single member of the 
convention that nu express power to make laws was necessary to enable the 
Legislature to make them? That a Legielature, endowed with len tslative 
power, can legivint® fs a oa too self-evident to have been quest 

But the argument on which most reliance is to bo placed is drawn from the 
[ language of thls clause, Congress is not empowered by it to make all 

ws which may have relation tothe powers conferred on the Government, but 
only such ns may be *‘ neccesary and proper“ N into executi 
The word necessary is consid as controllin whole sentence, and ag 
limiting the right to pass laws for the execution of the granted powers to 
as are ind ble, and without which the power would be nugatory. That 
it excludes the choice of means and leaves to Congress in each case that only 
which is most direct and simple. 


The court then enters upon the consideration of the just and reason- 


bo inflicted in cases where the right to punish is not ex 
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able signification of the word 


„as used in this clause of 
he Constitution, and concludes (pages 415, 416, 417, &e.): 


* * © This word, then, like othe: 
struction, the subject, the context, the 
to be taken into view. 

Let this be done in the case under consideration. The subject is the execu- 
tion of those great powers on which the welfare of a nation essentially depends, 

It must haye been the intention of those who gave these powers to insure, as 
far as human prudence could insure, their be: This could not 
be done by confining the choice of means to such narrow limits as not to leave 
itin the power of Congress to adopt any which might be appropria 
were conducive to the end. This provision is made in a Constitution intended 
to endure for ages to come, and, consequently, to be adapted to the various 
crises of human affairs, 

To have prescribed the means by which Government should, in all future 
time, execute its powers would have been to ol e entirely the character of 
the instrument, and give it the properties of a legal code. It would have been 
an unwise allempt to provide, by immutable rule, for exigencies which, if fore- 
seen at all, must have been seen dimly, and anina can be best provided for as 
they occur. To have declared that the means shall not be used, but those 
alone without which the power given would be nugatory, would have been to 

e the Legislature of the capacity to avail itself of experience, to 
its reason, and to accommodate its on to circumstances. If we apply 
this principle of construction to any of the powers of the Government we 1 
find itso Pornicious in its operation that we shall be compelled to discard it. 

The powers vested in Congress may certainly be carried into execution with- 
out presoribing an oath of office, The power to exact this security for the faith- 
fal performance of duty is not given, nor is it pean, teen necessary. The 
different Departments may be established ; taxes may be imposed and collected ; 
armies and navies may be and maintained, and meen pe Peed be borrowed 
without requiring an oath of office. It might be w as much plausi- 
bility as other incidental powers have been assailed the convention was not 
unmindful of this subject. The oath which might be exacted—that of fidelity to 
the Constitution—is and no other can be required. Vet he would be 

with insanity who should contend that the Legislature might not su- 
porudd to the oath directed by the Constitution such other oath of olfice as its 
wisdom might suggest. 

So with respect to tho whole penal code of the United States. The 
several powers of Congress may exist, in a very imperfect state to be sure, but 
they may exist and be carried into execution, although no punishment should 

pres y 


is used in various senses; and in its con- 
tention of the person using them, are all 


cial execution. 


given, 
Take, for example, the power to establish post-officesand post-roads."" This 
ay executed by the single act of making the establishment. But from this 
been inferred the power and duty of the mail along the post-road, 
from one fice to another, And from this implied power has again been 
inferred the right to punish those who steal letters from the post-oflice or rob 
the mail. It may be said, with yaral grar penri, that the right o carry the mail, 
and to punish those who rob it, 18 indispensably necessary to the establish- 
ment of a post- ollloe and post-rond, 
> =. * * kd * >. 


The lawful influence of this narrow construction on all the operations of the 
Government,and the absolute impracticability of maintaining it without ren- 
dering the.Government incompetent to its ob: might be illustrated by 
numerous examples drawn from the ation and from our laws, 


DISCRETIONARY POWER IN CONGRESS. 


The court then holds that if this limited construction of the word 
— must be abandoned to establish the right of Government 
to inflict punishment it must also be abandoned with reference to the 
execution of other powers of the Government, and in finally determin- 
ing the sense in which the word is used in this clause of the Constitution 
it is found that it is qualified by the word proper with which it is 
associated. Having established this point, the court says (pages 419, 
420, and 421): 

But the argument which most conclusively demonstrates the error of the con- 
struction contended for * * * isfo onthe intention of the convention 
as manifested inthe wholeclause. To waste time and argument in proving that 
witbout it Congress might carry its powers into execution would not be much 
less idle than to hold a lighted taper to the sun. As little can it be required to 
proyo that in the absence of this clause Congress would have some choice of 
Means. Thatit might employ those which, in its judgment, would most advan- 
tageously effect the object to be I deer seen That any means adopted to the 
end, any means wh: tended di y to the execution of the constitutional 
powers of the Government, were in themselves constitutional. This — 
construed by the State of Maryland, would abridge and almost annihilate this 
useful and n right of the re to select its means. That this 
could not be intended, is, we should think, had itnotbeen already controverted, 
too apparent for controversy. We think so for the following reasons: 

First. The clanse is placed among the powers of Congress, not among the 
limitations on those powers. 

Second. Its terms purport to enlarge, not to diminish, the powers vested in the 
Government. It purports to be an additional 1 — not u restriction on those 
alroady granted. No reason has been or can assigned for thus concealing 
an intention to narrow the discretion of the National ture under words 
which purport to enlarge it. Tho framers of the Constitution wished its adop- 
tion. and well knew that it would be endangered by its strength, not by its 
weakness, Had they been capable of using which would convey to 
the eye one iden and after deep reflection impress upon the mind another, they 
would rather have d ised the grant of er than its limitation. 

If, then, their intention had been, by clause, to restrain the free use of 

ight otherwise have been implied, that intention would have 
been inserted in 8 place, and would have been expressed { 
these: to 


£ carrying 

others, Ko., no laws shall be but such as are necessary and proper.” 
Had the intention been to make this clause restrictive it would unq x 
have so in form as well as in effect, 

The result of the most careful and attentive consideration bestowed upon this 
clause if it does not enlarge itcan not be construed to restrain the ers 
of Congress or to impair the righiof the Legislature to exerciseits ateak fiha 
in the selection of measures to carry into execution the constitutional powers 
of the Government. If no other niotive for its insertion can be suggested, a 
sufficient one is found in the desire to remove all doubt ing the right to 
legislate on that vast mass of incidental powers which must involved in the 
Constitution, if that instrument be not a splendid bauble, 

We as all must admit, that the powers of the Government are limited, 
and that its limits are not to be tran: But we think the sound ruc- 


execution, y to perform the high duties assigned to 
it in the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let 


it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are appropriat 
which are plainly ‘adapted to that end, which are nat prohibited but —— 
with the letter and of the Constitution, are constitutional, 

Having reached this conclusion as to the right of Congress to exercise 
incidental or implied powers—powers not expressly enumerated—the 
court decided that the bank must, as a corporation created by the Na- 
tional Legislature in the exercise of its legitimate powers, be exempt 
from the power of a State to tax its operations.’’ On this point the 
court held (page 426): 5 

There is no ress provision for the case, but the claim has been sustained 
on a principle which so entirely pervades the Constitution, is so intermixed 
with the materials which compose it so interwoven with its web, so blended 
with its texture, us to be incapable of being separated from it without rending 
it into shreds, 

LIBERAL CONSTRUCTION NECESSARY. 


If any theory of constitutional construction has ever been officially 
and effectually exploded it is that-which would insist that no power 
not expressly enumerated in the words of the Constitution can be law- 
fully exercised. The decisions of the Supreme Court which I have al- 
ready cited suffice of themselves to show that this claim is not merely 
fallacious but absurd, and I have by no means exhausted the arguments 
by which the court has demonstrated the fallacy of the theory. [might 
easily fill the RecorbD with additional citations all tending to establish 
this proposition. But I do not wish to weary the House, and will con- 
tent myself with one further quotation, which, I think, must be ad- 
mitted as convincing and conclusive upon the point. 

In the im t case of Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 Wheaton, pp. 137 et 
seq.) Chief-Justice Marshall delivered the opinion of the court in this 
forcible and unmistakable language; a 


This instrument contains an enumeration of 5 51 expressly granted by the 
people to their Government, It has been said that these powers ought to bo 
construed strictly. But why ought they to be so construed? Is there one sen- 
tence in the Constitution which gives countenance to this rule? lu the last of 
the enumerated powers, that which grants expressly the means for carrying all 
others into execution, Congress is autborized to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper“ for the purpose. 
But this limitation on the means which may be used is not extended to the 
wers which are conferred, nor is there one sentence in the Constitution which 
been pointed ont by the tlemen of the bar, or which we have been able 
to discern, that prescribes this role. We do not, therefore, think ourselves jus- 
tifled in — 2 it. What do gentlemen mean by a strict construction? If 
they contend only against that enlarged construction, Which would extend 
words beyond t natural and obvious import, we might question the appli- 
cation of the term, but should not controvert the principle.’ If they contend 
for that narrow construction which, in support of some theory not to be found 
in the „would deny to the vorument those powers which the 
words of the * usually understood, import, and which are consistent 
with the general views and objects of the instrument; for that narrow con- 
struction which would cripple the Government and render it unequal to the 
objects for which it is declared to be instituted, and to which the powers given 
as fairly understood render it competent, then we can not perceive the pro- 
12 of this strict construction nor adopt it as the rule by which the Constitu- 
ion is to be expounded. - à 


power, 
t is a well-settled rulo that the — se for whi ven, expecially when 
those objects are expressed in the instrument itself, should have great influence 
in the co on. We know of no reason for excluding this rule from the 
present case. 

The grant does not convey power which might be beneficial to the grantor, if 
retained by hi or which can inure solely to the benefit of the grantee, bat 
isan investment of power for the general advantage, in the hands of ts so- 
lected for that purpose, which power can never be exe: by the people them- 
selves, but must be placed In the hands of agents, or lle dormant. We know of 
no rule for the extent of such powers other than is given by the lan- 
guage of the instrument which confers thom, taken in connection with the pur- 
poses for which they were conferred. 


SANCTIONED BY A CENTURY'S LEGISLATION, 


Our Government has now existed under the Constitution for a cent- 
ury, and during that time forty-nine Congresses have been elected and 
have enacted laws which have been in innumerable instances sub- 
jected to the consideration and construction of the Supreme Court, and 
the decisions arrived at by the court have had the effect of ingrafting 
the laws it has approved and upheld upon the Constitution and invest- 
ing them with the same power and effect as though they had been part 
of the original instrument. And the uniform construction of the Con- 
stitntion by the various Congressional enactments must now be ac- 
cepted and regarded as no Jess binding than the provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself 

Ifevery successive Congress should construe the provisions of the 
Constitution in accordance with the views of individual members, or to 
accommodate the purposes of a majority, without regard to the anteced- 
ent construction of its predecessors, it will be manifest that we should 
practically have no constitutional guide whatever. 

In 1816 in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court upon the point 
of constitutional law involved in the famous case of in vs. Hunter's 
Lessee, Justice Story used these words (1 Wheaton 304): 


as are express} ven or given by 
hand, this instrument fice eve 
tion, according to the import of ils terms; and w & power is expressly given 
in general terms it is not to be restrained to particular cases unless that con- 
struction grow out of the context expressly or by necessary implication. The 
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words are to be taken in their natural and obvious sense and not in a sense un- 
reasonably restricted or enlarged, 
The Constitution unavoidably deals in general language. It did not suit the 
paroon of the people, in framing ils great charter of our liberties, to provide 
for minute s cations of its powers or to declare the means by which those 
powers should be carried into execution. It was foreseen that this would be a 
rilous and dificult, if not an impracticable, task. The instrument was not 
ntended to provide merely for the exigencies of a fow years, but was toendure 
through a long lapse of ages, the events of which were locked up in the insoru. 
table pu of Providence. It could not be foreseen what new changes and 
modifications of power might be indispensable to effectuate the general objects 
of the charter; and restrictions and specifications which at fhe present might 
seem salutary might in the end prove the o row of the system itself. 
Hence its powers are expressed in general terms, leaving to the Legislature, from 
time to time, to adopt its own means to effeotuate legitimate objects and to 
mold and mode! the exercise of its powers as its own wisdom andthe public 
nterests might require, 


LAWS EXACTED UNDER IMPLIED POWERS. 


If we reject this theory of implied grants of power to Congress by the 
Constitution, upon what principle will we be able to justify the enact- 
ment of a large majority of the laws which we find upon our statute- 
books? ‘ 

During the first four years of the existence of the Government under 
the Constitution Congress appropriated $15,000 for the support of the 
refugees from the island of San Domingo. During Washington’s sec- 
ond adininistration a law was passed appropriating $4,000 to remuner- 
ate American citizens who had ransomed themselves from the Govern- 
ment of Algiers. 

Daring the administrations of Adams and Jefferson laws were enacted 
appropriating money to aid American seamen in foreign countries. 

uring Madison’s administration money was appropriated to pur- 
chase provisions and donate them to the relief of the sufferers from an 
earthquake in Venezuela. 

During Polk's administration Democrats enacted laws to purchase 
and convey provisions to famine-stricken Ireland. And since the war 
there is no limit to the laws authorizing the expenditure of money for 
which no express constitutional warrant can be found, 

There is no express authority in the Constitution for the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture, or for the Fish Commission, 
or for the Geological Survey, or for the oration of the Amazon or 
expeditions to the North Pole, or for the Signal Service Corps, or for 
the Smithsonian Institute, or the Life-Saving Service, or to make sur- 
veys in Panama or Nicaragua with a view to canal construction, or to 
establish schools for the education of Indians, or to erect monuments 
to distinguished citizens, or to donate $250,000 each Congress to the 
employés of that body for which sum no services whatever are rendered 
or expected, or to loan the credit of the Government to the Pacific rail- 
roads, or to acquire the Territory of Alaska at a cost of $7,200,000, or 
to donate the public treasure to promote a centennial exhibition at 
Philadelphia or a world’s exposition at New Orleans, or to create a 
ciyil-service commission under the rules now in force, or to tax private 
banks out of existence and establish national banks. 

I might cite hundreds of laws for which not the faintest shadow of 
authority can be found in the express grants of the Constitution, all 
enacted under the implied powers conferred upon Congress, and I insist 
there is no implication to justify any of these laws so strong as that 
which exists in favor of the educational bill. And in addition to the 
implications in favor of this measure, the Supreme Court has decided 
in numberless instances that its purpose is in strict conformity with 
the Constitution. 

DECISION BY EXTREME STATE RIGHTS DEMOCRATS, 

The decisions I have already cited were rendered in 1824 and prior 
thereto. Itis unnecessary for me to accumulate decisions of this char- 
acter, but there is one delivered a short time before the war to which 
I will call attention on account of the character of the court at the time 
ofits rendition. At that time the Supreme Court of the United States 
was eminently distinguished for its strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, opposition to centralization, and adherence to the principle of 
State rights; and yet while thus organized it announced a unanimous 
decision prepared and delivered by Justice Campbell, of Alabama, in 
which the court fully affirmed the constitutionality of Congressional 
grants for the aid of education, and the opinion even took occasidn to 
commend the wisdom of such enactments. 

The style of the case is Cooper vs. Robert, 18 Howard, page 177. 

I read from page 178: : 

There la, obviously, a definite purpose declared to consecrate the same central 
section of cvery township of every State which might be added to the Federal 
system, to the promotion “of good government and the happiness of man- 
kind," by the spread of “religion, morality, and knowledge.“ and thus, by a 
uniformity of local association, to plant iu the heart of every community the 
same sentiments of grateful reverence for the wisdom, forecast, and ni- 
mous statesmanship of those who framed the institutions for those new es 
bofore the Constitution for the old had yot been modeled. 

To realize the full force of this decision it must be remembered that 
Judge Campbell was so extreme in his views as a strict constructionist 
of the Constitution that shortly after, when the State of Alabama se- 
ceded, he felt constrained to surrender his high position as a judge of 
boned a Court of the United States and retire to private life in 
his native State. 

A WISE AND MAGNANIMOUS MEASURE, 
Note the language, Judge Campbell and all the Supreme Court of the 


United States kof the wisdom, forecast, and magnanimous states- 
manship’’ of those who framed the law granting aid to education. 

I wish I had a voice that could resound throughout our land, to re- 
peat those words to all our people. 

If the State-rights Democrats who sat on the supreme bench during 
Buchanan’s administration call such laws evidence of wisdom, forecast, 
and magnanimous statesmanship, certainly it must be a kind of legis- 
lation it would be highly culpable in us to neglect under the country's 
present circumstances. 

But beside being wise and magnanimous, we see that the Supreme 
Court has held such a law to be constitutional, and now the opponents 
of the educational bill are reduced to the pitiable extremity of a plea of 
confession and avoidance. They must confess that they are in errorin 
pretending that the bill is unconstitutional in the face ot the oft-repeated 
decisions of the Supreme Court and the uniform action of Congress upon 
the subject, but seek to avoid the effect of this confession by insisting 
that the Government has no lawful right to assist education by dona- 
tions of anything but land or property—that so soon as Government 
converts the people's property or land into money its right to devote to 
the pu of education the money equivalent of such land or prop- 
erty is destroyed. 

That is, they 3 to maintain the absurdity that the General 
Government can lawfully give $7,200,000 for Alaska, and then donate 
to educational purposes any part, or all of the territory so acquired, 
but that it is de by constitutional limitations from donating, for 
this purpose, the most insignificant fraction of this amount until it 
has lost its monetary form. 

B A CLIMAX OF ANU. 

Carried to its logical and unavoidable result their reasoning would 
lead us to the conclusion that the Government has ample constitutional 
warrant to bestow upon the several States and Territories all the lang 
it possesses, and I might add all the old and useless hulks which con- 
stitute our feeble apology for a navy, with express authority to sell the 
land and ships for whatever could be real and devote the proceeds 
to education, but that were the Government to make the sale itself 
not oue dollar of the money could legally be taken from the Treasu 
to aid in providing our laborers with the opportunity of educating their 
children. 

It is possible that Tam in error, but to my understanding no propo- 
sition was ever more absurd than this. 

To make the absurdity of the position of our opponents more appar. 
ent, let me recall to your attention the fact that much of the donation 
for educational purposes has not been given to the States in land at aly 
but in place thereof land-scrip has been given. Now, land-scrip is m 
paper issued by the Government which has a current value stable ang 
defined. It ean be converted into money almost anywhere and at any 
moment, and such property is frequently nsed as money. 

When people argue that it is constitutional and right and democratig 
for Congress to donate Inn¢l-scrip for education, and unconstitutional 
and wrong and undemocratic to donate the money for which the serj 
is sold for the same purpose, they have assumed a refinement of hair. 
splitting too acute for my reasoning faculties, and when they go further 
and while upholding as democratic the law that gives land-scrip to 
universities, and oppose as undemocratic the law giving the proceeds of 
land-scrip to aid common schools, a climax of absurdity is reached 
which needs no refutation. 

It refutes itself. 

THE PRESENT CHIEV-JUSTICE. 

In 1880 Chief-Justice Waite, William M. Evarts, and others wera a: 

inted a committee by the trustees of the Peabody fund to memorial- 
ize Congress upon the subject of its appropriating funds for education, 
Tn referring to the constitutionality of such laws, this distinguished com- 
mittee say: 

It may be regarded as res adjudicate, The laws of the United States present 
innumerable precedents in which Congress has exercised the power to contrib- 
ute toward the general education of citizens of the new States, and in no in- 
stance has its constitutional right to do so been questioned. 

Up to 1880 these distinguished gentlemen say: 

In no instance has the constitutional right to make these appropriations been 
questioned, 

But in 1886 the question is raised and urged by Senators from States 
which haye received from the General Government for educational pur- 
poses forty times as much as has been given to States which will be 
benefited under this bill, and to attain their object they raise the cry 
of constitutional limitations. 

In the same spirit New England, New York, and other States of the 
North, who have had millions upon millions appropriated for rivers, 
harbors, and public buildings within their borders, oppose on consti- 
tutional grounds the appropriation of a few dollars to improve the navi- 
gation of the Tennessee or build a public edifice for Government use 
in the Southern States. 

I ask gentlemen to look on the map and see the 2,700,000 snare 
miles of territory, which is bounded on the east by Pennsylvania, the 
Virginias, the Carolinas and Georgia, and tho 60,000 square miles of 
Florida, and to bear in mind that all this territory, except about 
40,000 squre miles in the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, In- 
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diana, and Ohio, was donated by Southern States or acquired under 
Sonthern administrations, and then ask the question if the vast domain 
of wealth should not be so distributed as to give the South her portion, 
and if not her fall portion, at least some approximation to it. 

un, MADISON UNFAIRLY INVOKED. 

In 1792 Mr. Madison made a strong speech against giving improper 
bounties to Massachusetts codfishery men, and in the earnestness of his 
oral argument he declared that the measure was unconstitutional. The 
substance of his objections was expressed in these words: 


I. sir, have always conecived—I believed those who proposed the Constitution 
conceived; it is still more fully known and more material to observe that those 
who ratified the Constitution conceived—that this is not an indofinite govern- 
ment, deriving its powers from the eral terms prefixed to the specified pow- 
ers, but a limited government, tied down to the specified powers, which explain 
and define the general terms. 

It is to be recollected that the terms “ common defonse and general welfare ” 
as bere used are not novel terms first introduced into this Constitution. They 
are terms familiar in their construction, and well known tothe people of Amer- 
ican, They are repeatedly found in the old Articles of Confederation, where, al- 
thongh they are susceptible of as great a latitude as can be given them by the 
context here, it was never supposed or pretended that they conveyed — such 
powers as is now assigned to them. On the contrary, it was always considered 
clear and certain that the old Congress was limited to the enumerated powers ; 
and that the enumeration limited and explained the general terms. f ask the 
gentlemen themselves whether it was ever supposed or suspected that the old 
Congress could give away the money of the States to bounties to encourage an- 
rioulture, or for any other purpose they pleased? If such a power had been 

by anybody, it would have been much less impotent, or haye borne 
a very different character from that universally ascribed to it. 

The novel idea now annexed to those terms and never before entertained by 
the friends or enemits of the Government will bave a further consequence, 
which can not have been taken into the view of the gentleman, Their con- 
struction would not only give Con; the complete legislative power I hare 
stated; it would do more; it would supersede all the restrictions understood at 
present to lie in their power with respect to ejui. It would put it in the 
power of Congress to establish courts throughout the United States, with cog- 
nizance of suits between citizen and citizen, and in all cases whatsoever. 

7 > é e * * 

There are consequences, sir, still more extensive, which, as they follow clearly 
from the doctrine combated, must either be admitted, or the doctrine must be 
given up, If Congress can employ money indefinitely to the general welfare, 
and are the sole and supreme judges of the general welfare, they may take the 


care of religion into their own hands. * In short, everything, from the 
highest obj of State legislation down to the most minute object of police, 
would be wn under the power of Congress. 


This earnest and impulsive objection of Mr, Madison to a construc- 
tion of the general-welfare clause of the Constitution then sought to 
be enforced, but long since virtually abandoned and now ad vocated by 
but few, has been incorporated in nearly every speech made by the op- 
ponents of this bill, whether in or out of Congress. The construction 
which Mr. Madison was contending for was simply this: That this par- 
ticular clause did not, of itself, constitute an undefined and unlimited 
grant of power. I wish it to be clearly understood that I am as in- 
flexibly opposed to this construction of the clause as Mr. Madison 
could have been or as any opponent of this bill can be now; and I main- 
tain that the deservedly great weight and influence of Mr. Madison’s 
name and opinions have been unjustifiably invoked by the enemies of 
this measnre inasmuch as they have studiously abstained from conp- 
ling with their persistent nse of his speech any explanation of the par- 
ticular idea which was being so vigorously controverted. 

But even were this appeal to the anthority of Mr. Madison perfectly 
fair and ingenuous, let me ask those who rely upon it so absolutely, 
how it is that they can be rigidly bound by Madison’s idea of constitu- 
tional grants of poweras expressed in this speech and yet be at liberty 
to disregard his views upon the same question as indicated in his actions 
as the Chief Executive of the Republic. 

In 1791 he maintained that the United States Bank was unconstitu- 
tional, and yet in 1817, as President, he approved the bill rechartering 
the Bank. In 1792 he held the cod-fishery bounty bill to be unconsti- 
tutional and made the speech against it which has been so frequently 
quoted, and yet in 1813, as President, he approved the bill granting 
a bounty on all exported pickled fish of the United States fisheries, 
both measures being identical in principle. In 1794, on the floor of 
the House, he opposed the appropriation for the relief of the refugees 
from San Domingo, asserting that the measure— 

Involved the constitutional question whether the money of our constituents 
can be appropriated to any other than the specified powers. 

And yet in 1812, as President, he approved a similar bill for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by an earthquake at Caracas, in Venezuela. 

run OPPONENTS’ ARGUMENT REVUTED. 

The opponents of this measure attach great importance and signifi- 
cance to the declaration of Mr. Madison, in the speech on the cod-fish- 
ery bounty already cited, that this is— 

4 e 9 tied down to the specified powers which explain and 

They insist that this construction of the powers which Congress may 
lawfully exercise, by the father of the Constitution,” constitutes an 
insuperable and fatal objection to this bill. 

1 admit that there is great force in this argument; that had not the 
construction of Mr, Madison been shown to be erroneous it would, ot 
necessity, be unanswerable. But, sir, I insist that this error has been 
shown by Democratic leaders whom the party hold in a reverence only 
Jess profound than that cherished for Madison himself. 
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In vetoing the bill passed in 1822 making an appropriation for con- 
tinuing the Cumberland road, Mr. Monroe took the ground that the 
provision assuming Federal supervision and control of the work was 
unconstitutional, but took the pains to transmit to Congress, accom- 
panying his veto message, a separate document in which the very ques- 
tion under consideration is discussed with marked ability. 

In this great state paper Mr. Monroe said: 

A power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises subjects to the 
call of Congress every bunch of the public revenue, internal and external; and 
the addition, “to pay the deus and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare, ” gives the rigut of appropriating the money rained, that is of appropri- 
ating it to the purposes s fied, according to a proper construction of the 
terns. Hence it follows that it is the Arat part of the clause only which gives 
a power, which affects in any manner the power remaining to the States; as 
the power to raise money from the penjo whether it be by taxes, duties, im- 
posts, or excises, though concurrent in the States as to taxes and excises, must 
necessarily do. But the use, or the application of the moncy after it is raised, 
is a power altogether of a different character, * * * The right of approprin- 
tion is, therefore. from its nature secondary and incidental to the risht of rais- 
ing money; and it was proper to place it in the same grant nud same clause 
with that right. 

Further on he says: 

Tt is contended on the one side that, as the National Government is a govern- 
ment of limited pow it has no right to expend money except in the perform- 
ance of acts authorized by other specific grants according toa strict construction 
of their powers: that this grant in neither of its branches gives to Congress a 
discretionary power of any kind, but is a mere instrument in its hands to carry 
into effect the powers contained in the other grants. To this construction I was 
inclined in the more mny siage of our Government, but on further reflection 
and obseryation my mind has undergone a change. 

He then gives the reasons which have produced this change in his 
views. Among other things upon this point he says: 

Many considerations of great weight operate in favor of this construction, 
while [do not perceive any serious objection to it. If it be established, it fol- 
lows thatthe worda * vide for the common defense and general welfare!“ 
have a definite, safe, and useful meaning. The idea of their forming an origi- 
nal grant, with unlimited power, superseding every other grant, is abandoned. 
‘They will be considered simply as conveying s right of appropriation, a right 
indispensable to that of raising a revenue, and necessary to expenditures under 
every grant. 5 ‘ * 

* 


* 

Tf, then, the right to raise and appropriate the public money is not restricted 
to the expenditures under the other specific grants sceording to a strict con- 
struction of their powers respectively, is there no limit toit? Have Congress 
the right to raise and appropriate the public money to any and to every pur- 
pose according to their will and pleasure? They certainly have not. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a limited government, instituted for great na- 
tional purposes, and for those only. Other Interests are committed to the 
States, whose duty it is to provide for them. Each government should look to 
the great and essential purposes for which it was instituted, and confine itself 
to those purposes, 

MONROE VINDICATES OUR POSITION. 

Now, sir, Isubmit with the utmost possible confidence that the views 
of the advocates of this measure as to the rights and powers of Congress 
in making appropriations are fully vindicated by this exposition by 
Mr. Monroe of the constitutional question involved in this bill. The 
right of appropriation,” says Mr. Monroe, is, from its nature, inci- 
dental to the right of raising money’’—not a right to be exercised 
only in rigid adherence to the precise language in which the enumer- 
ated powers are expressly conferred, but a right to be exercised in ac- 
cordance with the judgment and wisdom of Congress; provided, and 
this is the only limitation upon the right of appropriation upon whieh 
Mr. Monroe insists, the appropriation be for an object of national con- 
cern by which the good of the whole country is to be promoted. This 
is precisely the interpretation for which the advocates of an appropria- 
tion in aid of common schools have contended, and that this is the 
rightful and proper interpretation is asserted by Mr. Monroe. 

To appreciate the full significance of Mr. Monroe’s opinion upon this 
point, we must remember that he was the contemporary of Jefferson 
and Madison, associated with them in the administration of public 
affairs, and presumably entirely familiar with their views upon all pab- 
lie questions, and a participant in the public discussions and private 
interchange of opinions which must necessarily have taken place at the 
time. It must he remembered, too, that he was a member of Mr. Mad- 
ison’s Cabinet and an associate of Thomas Jefferson, to whose vigilant 
solicitude we are indebted for the restrictive amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

Is it at all likely that miil such surroundings, and under such infin- 
ences, Mr. Monroe would have sanctioned any construction of the Con- 
stitution which would relieve Congress or any branch of the Govern- 
ment from any proper or necessary limitation upon its powers? Can 
it be imagined that the enemies of this bill are more careful to guard 
against any tendency to centralization than was Mr. Monroe? 

CALHOUN’S COMMON-SEXSR CONSTRUCTIOS. 


The views held by Mr, Calhoun on this question are very forcibly 
expressed in a speech delivered in 1817, some paragraphs from which I 
will read: 

Itis mainly urged that the Congress can only apply the public money in exe- 
cution of the onucnatated DONAN, Zam no advocate for refined TEANN in 
the Constitution, The instrument was not intended as a thesis for the logician 
to exercise bis ingenuity on. It ought to be construed with plain, good sense; 
and what can be more express than the Constitation on this point? 

Note the emphasis with which the great modern advocate of strict 
construction insists that the Constitution shall be “construed with 
plain good sense, not with ‘‘refined arguments.“ 
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Mr. Calhoun then calls attention to the plain significance of the lan- 
gunge of the first clause of the eighth section. He said: 

Tho first power delegated to Congress is comprised in these words: To lay 
and collect taxes, duties, 22 and excisos, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and gencral welfare of tho United States: “ but all duties, 
im posta, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.“ First, the 
power is given to lay taxes; next the objects are enumerated to which the money 
accruing from the exercise of this power may be applied, namely, to pay the 
debts, provide for the defense,and promote the general welfare; and last, the 
8 laying the taxes is prescribed, to wilt, that ul! duties, imposta, and excises 

beu rm. 


Mr. Calhoun then shows the absurdity of that construction of this 
clause for which the op ts of the educational bill now contend, in 
the forcible language which I will read: 

If the framers had intended to limit the use of moncy to the powers afterward 
enumerated and de‘ined nothing could have been more easy than to have cx- 
pressed it plainly. Tknow that it is the opinion of some that the words “topay 
the debts and vide for the common defense and general welfare,” which 1 
have just cited, were not intended to be to the power of laying taxes 
contained in-the first part of the section, but that they are to be understood as 
distinct and i dependent powers granted in general terms and are qualified by 
a more detailed enumeration of powers in the subsequent part of the Constitu- 
tion. If such were in fact the meaning intended surely nothing ean be con- 
ceived more — and aw rd than the manner in which the framers lia vo 
communicated their intention, If it were their intention to make a summary 
pete wd Pe seeder Bento pe in bey an Yona 9M nee PT io- 
ularly defined and enumerated they should have told usso plainly and distinctly, 
and if the words to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 

ral welfare” were intended for this summary they should have headed the 
st of our powers, and it should have been stated that to effect these general 
objects the following specific powers were granted. 


I trust that some of the advocates of their strained and narrow con- 
struction of the powers of Congress under this clause will undertake 
the task of replying to Mr. Calhoun’s arguments upon this point. Un- 
til they do this I hope they will cease to assert that the educational bill 
is unconstitutional. 

Further on in his argument Mr. Calhoun shows that not only plain 
good sense’? but the uniform practice of the Government is wholly 
inconsistent with the theory npon which the enemies of this bill rely. 
He said: 

Bot 2 the Constitution to be silent, why should we be confined in the 
application of money to the enumerated powers? There is nothing in the ren- 
son of the thing that I can perceive why it should be so restricted, and the ha- 
bitunaland u, iſorm practice of the Government coincides with my opinion. Our 
laws are full of instances of money appropriated without any reference to the 
enumerated powers. We granted by a unanimous vote, or nearly so. $30,000 to 
the distressed inhabitants of Caracas, and a very large sum at two different 
times to the St. Domingo refugees. If we are restricted in the use of our money 
to the enumerated powers, on what prunas can the purchase of Louisiana be 
justified? To pass over many instances, identical power which is now the 
subject of disoussion has in several instances been cxervised. To look no 
further baok, ut the last session n considerable sum was granted to completd the 
Cumberland road. In reply to this uniform course of legislation Iexpect it will 
be said that our Constitution is founded on positive and written principles and 
not on precedents, I do not deny the position, but I have introduced these in- 
stances to prove the uniform sense of Uoti: and the country, for they have 
not been objected to, us to our powers, and surely they furnish better evidenco 
of the true interpretation of the Constitution than the most refined and subtle 
arguments. 

Having conclusively disposed of this branch of his subject Mr. Cal- 
houn then considers the efect of the reasonable and proper construc- 
tion for which he contends. Though habitually o to the idea of 
an unrestricted exercise of power by any branch of the General Gov- 
ernment, it will be noticed that his opinions were widely different from 
those entertained by the nlarmists of the present day. Upon this 
point he nsed this language: 

Let it not be argued that the construction for which I coutend gives a danger- 
ous extent to the powers of Congress. In this point of view L-couccive it more 
safe than the opposite, By giving a rensonable extent to the money power it 
exempts us fron the necessity of giving a strained and forced construction to 
the enumerated powers. For instance, if the public money could be applied to 
the purchase of Louisiana, as I contend it may be, then there was no constitu- 
tional difiiculty in that purchase; but if it could not, then we are compelled 
either to deny that we had the power to purchase or to strain some of the enu- 
merated powers to prove our Tight. 


No language of mine can add force to this masterly exposition of the 
point at issue, 

The right of appropriation is not only fully conceded, but it is demon- 
strated that the unwise attempt to subject it to undue restrictions and 
limitations is calculated to bring the cardinal principles of the Consti- 
tation itself into question, s 

~ O OLD IHCKORY OF UUR SIDE. = 

General Jackson also dissented wholly from the proposition of Mr. 
Madison, in his speech on the cod-fishery bounty, and maintained that 
under any such construction the successful administration of the Goy- 
ernment would be impossible, though admitting that it might have 
been desirable had it only been feasible. In his yeto of the Mays- 
ville rond bill he said: 

The sytometry and purity of the Government would doubtless have been better 
prevorved if this restriction of the power ofappropriation could have been main- 
tained without weakening its ability to talii the great objccts of its institution, 
an effect so likely to attend ita ee roe da notwithstanding its apparent fitness, 

t every subsoquent administration of the Government, embracing a 
of thirty out of the forty-two years of its existence, Las adopted a more en 
construction of the power. 

The extent of the discussion to which the question of the proper and 
legitimate construction of the rights and powers of Congress under this 
clause has given rise is referred to by Chancellor Kent in these words: 

That Congress possesses the power to appropriate money raised by taxation 


or otherwise for other purposes, in their discretion, than those pointed out in 
the enumerated powers, is a question that has given rise to very able and acute 
discussion; and the aflirmative side of the question has been sustained and suc- 
cessfully vindicated by the practice of the Government and the weighty au- 
thority, among others, of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Monroe, in ccolebrated docu- 
ments under their oficial snnction, 

I might go on and enumerate the various authorities alluded to by 
the eminent commentator, but it is unnecessary for me to do so, as there 
is one single authority who in this case must be accepted by all as ab- 
solutely conelusive, it being no other than Mr. Madison himself. 


MADISON RECASTS TUE THEORY OF HIS CODFISHERY ren. 


When he vetoed the bill setting apart. the bonus to be paid by the 
bank and the Government's share in its dividends for certain improve- 
ments, Mr. Madison had so fir modified his views regarding constitu- 
tional limitations as to concede that Congress had the right to appro- 
priate money for such purposes. In his veto message he said: 

A restriction of the power to provide for the common defonse and general 
welfare” to cases which are to be provided for by the expenditure of money 
would still leave within the legislative power of Congress all the great and most 
important measures of Government, money being the ordinary and necessary 
means of carrying them into execution. 

As was to have been expected, this, the changed opinion in the mat- 
ter of the Bank, and other marked divergences from the theory so vig- 
orously maintained in the speech npon the codflshery bounty, pro- 
voked both criticismandcomment. General Jackson, for one, referred 
to this change of Mr. Madison's views, In alluding to declarations of 
Mr. Madison on this subject President Jackson used these words: 

I have not been able to consider these declarations lu an other point of view 
than us a concession that the right of appropriation is not limited 157 the power 
of Congress to carry into effect the measure for which the money is asked as 
was formerly contended. 

I am not disposed to regard this change asin any way justifying a 
charge that Mr. Madison was inconsistent. Butit shows, I think, that, 
like Mr. Monroe, Mr. Madison’s reflection and observation had con- 
vineed him that his carly opinions upon this point were untenable, and 
like the wise and sagacious statesman he was, he modified his views, 
and brought them into harmony with the dictates of a calmer judg- 
ment, and the lessons of practical experience in the administration of 
the Government under the Constitution. 

VV MADISON'S VIEWS WERE REVERSED. 


When the specch on the codfishery bounty was made in 1792 the 
Constitution was an experiment, but when hs was President the Con- 
stitution had become an established, practical fact, anditwas unavoid- 
able that a man like Mr. Madison should have gained knowledge and 
Wisdom by experience. And this view of the causes which had oper- 
ated to produce this change in opinion is fully sustained by Mr. Madi- 
son’s own letter, dated June 25, 1831, addressed to Mr. Ingersoll, in 
which he uses these words: 

The ol e of inconsistency between my objections to the constitutionality of 
such a bank in 1791 and my assent in 1817 turns on the question how far logis},q_ 


tive procedents expounding the Constitution ought to guide succeeding Legi 
latures and to override individual opinions, = 


The weight Mr, Madison attached to judicial interpretations of doubt- 
ful constitutional questions is also shown in this letter, where he says: 


~ The case in question has its true analogy in the obligation arising from ju- 
dicial ex positions of the law on succeeding judyes—the Constitution being a Liy 
to the legislator, ns the law is a rule of decision to the Judge. 


It should be borne in mind that prior to the date of this letter there 
had been many important decisions by the Supreme Court affirming 
the more liberal views of constitutional construction; and these decia. 
ions, as wellas the diverse legislation of successive Congresses, are urged 
by Mr. Madison as amply vindicating the modification of his views, I 
quote further from the letter: 


Can it beof less consequence that the meaning of a constitution should be fixod 
and known than that the meaning of a law should be so? Can, indeed. n law 
be fixed in its meaning and operation unless the Constitution be so? On the 
cont y, ifm particular Legislature, differing in the construction of the Consti- 
tution from u series of preceding constructions, proceed to act on that difer- 
ence, they not only introduce uncertainty and ommend In the Constitution 
but in the laws themselves; inasmuch as all laws og the new construc. 
tion and inconsistent with it are not only annulled for the future but virtually 
pronounced nullitles from the beginning. * * è Has the wisest and most 
conselontions judge ever gerupled to aequicace In decisions in which be has been 
overruled by the matured opinions of the majority of his colleagues and subse- 

uently to conform himself thereto, as to authoritative expositions of the law 
5 is it not reasonable that the same view of the official oath should be taken 
by a legistator acting under the Constitution, which is his guide, as is taken by 
a judge acting under the law, which is his? 

There is in fact and in common nnderstanding a necessity of regarding a 
course of otico as above characterized in the light of n legal rule of inter- 
preting s law; and there isa like necosaity of considering it a constitutional 
rule of interpreting a constitution. 

After cularging upon this point, the writer proceeds in this lan- 
guage: 

Let it then be loſi to the decision of every intelligent nnd candid judge, which. 
on the whole, is most to be relied on for the true and safe construction of the 
Constitution; that which has the uuiform sanction of successive legislative 
bodies throngh a period of years and under the varied asoendeney of parties ; 
not that which depends upon the opinions of every new Legislature, heated ns 
it may be by the spirit of party, eager in the pursuit of some favorito object, or 
led away by the eloquence and address of popular statesmen, themselves per- 
haps onder the influence of the same misieading causes. It was in conformity 
with the view here taken of the rer due to deliberate and reiterated pre- 
cedent that the Bank of the Unt States, though on the origiual question 
held to be unconstitutional, received the executive signature in the year 1517, 


It seems to me incomprehensible that gentlemen presumably familiar 


— —' uJ'ʒl. — — 
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with this emphatic and unequivocal recantation by Mr. Madison of the 
views of constitutional construction advanced by him in the cod-fish- 
ery bounty speech of 1792 should now refer to that speech as an author- 
itative exposition of Mr. Madison’s theory of the limitations of the 
power conferred upon Congress in the matter of appropriation. Canit 
be possible; that they wish to be considered as excluded from the num- 
ber of the intelligent and candid judges to whom Mr. Madison so 
confidently appeals to decide this question; that they refuse to admit or 
recognize the binding force of judicial interpretation and legislative 
sanction? ; 
TRE TILL I$ DEMOCRATIC, 

But the enemies of the educational bill say it is notdemocratic, Let 
me ask them, one and all, is it not democratic to enable the children 
of our laboring people to acquire the rudiments of education? 

Let me ask my learned and esteemed friend from Texas, the gentle- 
man who has championed the opposition to this bill—one of those on 
the committee who for monthsrefused to report it back to the House, the 
member who stood on this floor and demanded that the bill introduced 
on March 29 should be confided to the tender care of his committee, 
eight members of which, by theirdilatory motionsappeared to justify the 
apprehension that they sought to deprive the three hundred and seven- 
teen other members of this House of the privilege of voting on or ex- 
pressing their views upon this great measure—let me ask him, does he 
say it is not democratic to teach the alphabet to the poor and lowly? 
Let me ask him if the bill he introduced on May 3, for the establish- 
ment of a high school in Washington, was more democratic? 

Is it democratic and constitutional to appropriate money for a high 
school in Washington to teach agriculture and mechanical arts and 
other accomplishments to the children of comparatively well-to-do of- 
fice-holders and the children of the many wealthy pedple—some of 
them being millionaires—who have congregated in our capital? 

I know my gallant friend will concur with me that it is not. I feel 
confident that his intelligence and generous sympathies will always he 
found among the advocates of education. 

Let me some of the opponents of this bill if it is constitutional 
and democratic for Congress to appropriate or donate largely to uni- 
versities where only the sons of the rich are educated and undemo- 
cratic or unconstitutional to give a small sum to common schools where 
the sons of poor men are taught the elements of learning? 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly all the determined opponents of 
this bill, which is for the benefit of the poor and lowly, have been fore- 
most in advocating bills to endow universities which the poorand lowly 
seldom enter. I know that upon reflection you all will say that trne 
democracy tells ns to espouse the cause of those who work; togive prac- 
tical effect to the words of the Declaration of Independence which ns- 
sert that all men are created equal. 

THE WAGE-WORKER TOE DESEFICIARY. 

If then, Mr. Chairman, this amendment and the cducational bill be 
strictly and clearly within tho limitations of the Constitution as that 
great instrument has been interpreted by the Supreme Court, if it does 
not transcend the most rigid limitations upon the rights and powers of 
the General Government as understood and explained by the most 
earnest and zealous advocates of limitations and restrictions; if, in its 
theory as well as in its effect, it be in perfect harmony and complete 
aceord with the principles and practice of the Democratic party, and 
expressly sanctioned by the latest authoritative enunciation of Dem- 
ocratic faith, upon what ground can any sincere Democrat consistently 
oppose it? 

J can understand any and all antagonism to such a measure on the 
part of the Republicans, because all, or almost all, of the legislation 
for which that party is responsible has had for its effect, if not indeed 
for its immediate object, the material, the pecuniary benefit and advan- 
tage of the few at the expense of the many, to create a specially favored 
wealthy class whose peculiar privilege it shall be to bear no share, or 
the lightest possible share, of the burdens of Government, and to exact 
tribnte in a myriad forms from the vast army of toilers who create the 
wealth in which these untaxed and pampered plutocrats are reveling. 

DEMOCHACY AT WAR WITH PLUTOCRACY. 

But, sir, between Democracy and plutocracy there exists in matters 
of legislation an endless and rolentless war, and I think one is justified 
in feeling and expressing some surprise when he sees the Democrat unit- 
ing with the plutocrat to defeat m meusure which must have the eflect 
of improving the condition and increasing the prosperity and happiness 
of the multitude of laborers upon whom the plutocrat habitually preys. 

What, sir, is the object of this amendment, and what is the object of 
the educational biH? It is to educate the people. To enable those 


` whose lot in life, through no fanlt of their own, is hard and laborions, 


uncheered by comfort, ard unilluminated by hope for themselves, to 
look forward to a brighter ſute for their children. 
The child is father to the man, and if the child grows up without en- 
joying the opportunities for cducation, he can nob by any possibility 
me a prosperouscitizen. Therefore, for the benefit of the child and 
for the good of the country, I appeal to the House to give to the children 
of aur luborers thos» opportuniries of obtaining an education which 
will be secured to them by this amendment or the educational bill. 


Education is necessary to free man from the dominion of his passions; 
to enable judgment to rise superior to prejudice; to enable man to ob- 
tain a clear perception of his duty to himself, his neighbor, his country, 
and his God—for strictly and logically, though, perhaps, not theolog- 
ically, conscience is, at least in a measure, the result of education. 

Education dignifies and enlightens toil and sweetens its results by 
enlarging the toiler’s capacity to enjoy whatever he may have gained. 
Education makesa good man, a good son, a good husband, a good father, 
and a good citizen. 

The lack of education, if it does not necessitate the lack of this good- 
ness in all of these relations, at least renders its existence less likely. 

Ignorance engenders distrust, aggravates discontent, and ferments con- 
troversy and turbulence. 


OPPOSITION SHOULD RE LMPOSSIRLE. 


What American Representative dares avow by his vote that he does 
not wish to do all in his power to make every man in the United States 
a good citizen? If there be any such Representative he can conscien- 
tiously vote against the proposition I advocate. 

What gentleman upon this floor dare proclaim to the world that he 
would limit the comforts and enjoyments of the great body of the peo- 
ple and doom their children to the hopeless bondage of ignorant, de- 
spairing servitude? 

Let him vote against this measure, and he will take a lang stride to- 
ward the accomplishment of his purpose. 

What member of this House does not wish to raise the average stand- 
ard of intelligence throughout our land and add to our country’s great- 
ness and prosperity? g 

If there be none who do not cherish this desire there can be no vote 
against measures designed to promote the cause of education. 

Mr. Chairman, there may be, and possibly it is best there should be, 
difference of. opinion among us as to questions of policy and measures 
of administration, but upon questions like this—questions which haye 
for their sole and only possible object the alleviation of the sufferings, 
the mitigation of the hardships, the brightening of the hopes, the en- 
lightening of the understandings of the poor but industrious laborers 
of this land of freemen—all differences should vanish and all should 
unite, not in the bestowal of a boon, but in the performance of this 
sacred duty to those who have made our country prosperons and great. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY DICTATES ITS PASSAGE. 


It is not enough, of itself, that man should be free; he should beable 
to fully realize and thoroughly appreciate the nature and extent of the 
blessings of freedom. It is not enough that a country should be pros- 
perous and powerful; the virtue, the patriotism, and the manhcod of 
its citizens demand that its prosperity shall be more generally diffused, 
and that its power shall be increased. 

Adopt this amendment and you will have conferred the blessings upon 
theindividual citizen; adopt thisamendmentand you will have insured 
that future 3 our country, which every patriot so proudly and 
so confidently anticipates. 

We have sat here patiently, Mr. Chairman, and passed many meas- 
ures the benefits of which would inure chiefly to our wealthy class. I 
now appeal to the House, let us devote a few hours to perfecting this 
measute so essential, so indispensable to the comfort, the happiness, 
the prosperity of the millions of toilers who have created the wealth 
of this grent and prosperous Republic. 


Fraudulent Entries of Public Lands. 


HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill (IT. R. 9178) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June a. 1857, 


and for other purposes, the ponding paragraph being: 
“ Protecting public lands: For the protection of abl lo lands from illegal and 
fraudulent entry or appropriation,-990,000"— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a motion designed to perfect the pending para- 
graph appropriating $90,000 to investigate the alleged fraudulent eu- 
tries of public lands, before the pending motion to strike out the para- 
graph is put, I move to amend soas to make the appropriation $150,000. 

It is not often that I submita motion to increase the amount of an 
appropriation [laughter]; but I have listened to this debate with in- 
terest, and I certainly have not been convinced that there is not a 
widespread system of fraud extending thronghout the land districts of 
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the United States. On thecontrary, I am the more convinced that our 
public lands, which ought to be held as the sacred heritage of our people 
for homes and freeholds, are rapidly passing beyond the control of our 
Government and being appropriated by speculators, and in securing 
large landed estates to unscrupulous men, defeating the end of secur- 
ing homes for onr landless people. There is no doubt that enormous 
frands have been committed in the entry of land in the Western 
States and Territories. You can passthrough regions hundreds of miles 
in extent in the Territories of Dakota, Montana, and the most beauti- 
ful sections of the great Northwest without seeing any evidence of hu- 
man settlement or habitation. Vet on visiting the land office you would 
be informed that every acre of those lands has been entered in some 
form or other—not an acre left for the actual settlers. ‘Traveling over 
that region of country, which a few years ago was a vast public domain, 
you would have pointed out to you whole townships upon which there 
was not a settlement, not a house, not a shanty, no evidence of human 
life, yet every acre has been secured in some form or other by private 
parties, and in many instances in vast tracts—whole townships by a 
single citizen. 

Is this anything new? Has not your attention, gentlemen, been 
called for years by the late Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Mr. McFarland (whom I believe to have been an honest and upright 
officer), to the fact that frauds and frandalent methods were widespread 
throughout the whole of the public-land district of the country? In 
looking at the report of the Commissioner of the Land Office for 1883 
Tam struck by the ſnet that almost a dozen different classes of frauds 
are mentioned. As far backas that report we find this system of frauds 
mentioned in detail under the following heads, ‘fraudulent pre-emption 
entries,“ frandulent pre-emption filings,” ‘‘frandulent homestead en- 
tries, ‘‘frandulent mineral-land entries,” ‘fraudulent timber-cultare 
entries, ‘fraudulent desert-land entries,“ “fraudulent timber-land 
entries,’’ ‘fraudulent donation entries,“ “illegal fencing of the public 
lands,” Ke. And under these heads we have a whole chapter of frands 
upon the public domain, and that Commissioner called for $400,000 to 
enable him to ferret out and defeat these frauds. Yet gentlemen pro- 
pose deliberately to strike out this comparatively small appropriation 
of $90,000 designed to enable the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to ferret ont these frauds and restore the millions of acres, fraud- 
ulently entered, to the people. 

The present Commissioner of the General Land Office has been de- 
nounced here in unmeasured terms, Yet no public officer of our time 
has in a period of peace rendered this Government as much valuable 
service as that Commissioner, General Sparks; and in the name of every 
landless and laboring man in America, I for one thank him for the 
good work he has done in behalfof the American people. I cheerfully 
move an increase of the appropriation to enable him more effectively 
to carry on his work. It was to be expected that when General Sparks 
with sturdy and resolute purpose placed himself between the public 
domain and the men of wealth who were secking to appropriate large 
portions of its rich fields, at n nominal price, through fraudulent en- 
tries, to their own use, a good deal of indignation would be exhibited, 
and that here and there disappointed greed and avarice would find ex- 
pression in the public press; but when that incorruptible public ofi- 
cer with steady purpose began to rend from theso public robbers the 
rich estates they had apparently already secured, abuse and denuncia- 
tion knew no limit. 

When, sir, the land-grant railroad corporations saw their titles to 
tnillions of acres of lands falling to pieces under the impartial rulings of 
this new Land Commissioner there was a burst of rage at the great rail- 
road centers, in some degree intensified by the fact that these corpora- 
tions had apparently for years decided their own causes and had given 
construction to the laws under which they claimed the imperial estates 
. Which Congress had so lavishly granted. I pointed out years ago that 
one fatal result of these great land grants would be that under ordinary 
conditions the public corporations, created and enriched by Congress, 
would enter the great Departments of your Government and administer 
the laws under which their grants were held. With these great cor- 
porations and organized bodies of speculators and mercenary capitalists 
seeking to appropriate to themselves the remnants of all that was val- 
nable in the once great public domain, what chance had the settler 
single-handed and alone? 

While the great body of our people had indulged unfortunately in the 
delusion that the public domain was inexhaustible, and Congress had 
shown no special interest in the subject and seemed to act on the belief 
that an ontlet forourgrowing population was of no pressing moment, the 
fact at least came to the knowledge of men vigilant in the race for fort- 
une that the body of the public domain adapted to agriculture without a 
vast expenditure for artificial irrigation was of limited extent, and the 
fact was manifest to all men who cared’ to examine the subject that when 
the lands adapted to agriculture could no longer be secured at the nomi- 
nal price charged by the Government an enormous advance in the price 
of wild lands would occur. The land-grant railroad corporations seemed 
fully informed on the subject, and all men who were watching the 
rapid increase of our population. The value of lakes and streams of 
water in the arid regions of the Western and especially of the South- 
western section of the Union was fully comprehended. 

The land laws applicable to all the land States and Territories (ex- 
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cept the five public-land States of the South) only permitted the entry 
of public lands adapted to agriculture on condition of settlement or 
improvement; such was and is the letter and spirit of the homestead, 
pre-emption, timber-culture, and desert-land laws, To reach, there- 
fore, the agricultural lands, except for honest homestewl settlement, 
these laws must be evaded. With such motives for scizing upon the 
valuable public lands every device to.evade the laws that ingenuity 
could invent or cupidity suggest has been resorted to. Your public 
land system has been literally overrun and overmastered by capitalists 
of Europe and America and land jobbers of all, nationalities in a flerce 
and unscrupulous struggle for yonr public Jands, securing in a single 
year lands exceeding in the aggregate an average State of the Union, 
much the larger portion unsettled, showing conelusively that the land 
was entered in defiance of law for speculation and to found lange pri- 
vate landed estates, and not for honest homestead settlement. Con- 
gress has refused up to this moment to repeal or modify the Jaws 
which rendered these frauds possible. The report of your Land Com- 
missioner for 1876, ten years ago, shows that during that year only 
6,524,326 acres of your public lands were disposed of, while the last 
report shows the entry last year of the enormous aggregate of 33,436,- 
23 acres! Is there nothing in this to arouse public anxiety? 

I ask you, sir, is it a matter of astonishment that in the midat of 
this high carnival, this riot of the unscrupulous and venal, of wealth 
and power, of British and Scotch lords, of incorporated capital, parcel- 
ing ont in great estates the grand inheritance of virgin lands which we 
received from our fathers and which they designed should become the 
free homes of free men, the appearance in your great Land Office of an 
upright public officer who could neither be overawed by power nor 
touched by the blandishments of great pretentions or purchased by 
wealth, but stood up resolute in the administration of his great trust in 
the spirit of the Jaw—lI say, sir, is ita matter of astonishment that such 
an event should have caused fiery indignation, and filled the land with 
loud and bitter denunciation from the foiled plunderers? No, sir, it 
was a natural result. But the outcome of all this is most assuring to 
the friends of free government. It did not take the American people 
long to understand the real issue. It was soon seen that it was a war 
waged by audacious venality and unblushing fraud on an upright public 
servant, whose only crime was that he administered with fearless fidel- 
ity a great public trast. 

It was seen by all men that even when an error was committed it 
was in an honest effort to resist a torrent of fraud; that the complaints 
did not come from the honest settleron the pnblic land, but that, how- 
ever disguised, it was the cry of baflled and disappointed robbers. 

Watching as I have done for twenty-five in the great landed 
interests of the Anicrican people, conscious as I have been throuzh all 
these years of the overwhelming importance of reserving every ucre of 
the public domain to actual settlers in limited estates, believing as I 
have always believed that upon the sturdy and independent frechold- 
ers of the Republic rested the permanency of our institutions and that 
no republic can long exist unless the great body of its citizens are inde- 
pendent freeholders, resisting as I have done ever since I first entered 
this Chamber every grant or disposal of public lands except in limited 
estates to actual settlers, I rejoiced that even at so late a day as 
the 21st day of January, 1884, this House in response to the awakened 
interest of the people in the question of their publie lands, adopted by 
an overwhelming vote the following resolutions, Which on that day I 
had the honor to submit to the House: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this House all the public lands heretofore 
granted to States and corporations to ald in the constriction of railroads, so far 
as the same are now subject to forfeiture by reason of non-fulfillmentof the con- 
ditions on which the grants were made, ought to be declared forfeited to the 
United States and restored to the public domain. 

Lesolved, That itis of the highest PERUR interest that the laws touching the 
poets lands should be so framed and administered as to ultimately secure free- 

1old therein to the greatest number of citizens; and to that end all laws felii 
tating speculation in the public lands or authorizing or permitting the entry or 
purchase thereof in large jes ought to be repealed, aud all of the publielands 
adapted to agriculture (subject to bounty grants and those in aid „ 
ought to be reserved for the benefit of actual and bona fide settlers, and dispos 
of under the provisions of the homestead laws only. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Pablic Lands is hereby instructed to re- 
port to the House bills to carry into effect the views expressed in the foregoing 
resolutions; that said committee shall be authorized to report sogh bills at an 
time, subject only to revenue and appropriation bills; and the same shall in like 
order be entitled to consideration. 


I had surely some reason to rejoice over this action of the House when 
it is remembered how often an effort to secure a declaration of this 
Honse of its purposes in relation to the public Jands had filed and 
that on the 18th day of January, 1869, the following resolution which I 
had submitted to the House was laid on the table by an overwhelming 
majority on a yea and nay vote: 


Resolved, That grants of the public lands to corporations ought to be discon- 
tinued, and the whole of such lands ought to be held as a sacred trust to Hure 
homesteads to actual settlers, and for no other purpose whatever. 


The decision of the House on the 21st day of January, 1884, clearly 
indicated that this House and the country appreciated the importance 
of the land question and saw the mistake that had been made in the enor- 
mous grants to railroad corporations, Some p has been made 
since the Honse declared its policy on the land question on the 21st day 
of January, 1884, in correcting the fatal mistakes of former years. Many 
millions of acres of land have already been restored to the public domain; 
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many millions more undoubtedly will be before this session of Congress 
adjourns; and the laws under which the great frauds have been perpe- 
trated in the acquiring of the public lands for speculation and monop- 
oly—the pre-emption law, the timber-culture law, and the desert-land 
law—will undoubtedly be repealed. These measures of reform will be 
of great value, and will aid in poning the day when the public 
lands will cease to be available for homes for our people; and yet that 
day, which with prudent statesmanship ought not to have occurred for 
generations to come, will soon be upon us. 

Our people are not yet fully aware how nearly the public domain is 
already appropriated to private ownership, and they never will appre- 
ciate the value of that once grand domain until its conversion into pri- 
vate estates shall leave the great body of our laboring and landless peo- 
ple without hope of independent and prosperous homes. ‘Then, sir, 
the first great peril to our free institutions will be upon us. Therapid- 
ity with which this pea public resource is being exhausted will be 
seen by referring to last report of the 9 of the General 
Land Office. 

The Commissioner states the disposal of the public land during the 
last fiscal year as follows: 

From the reports of the subordinate divisions of this office, which are ap- 
pended in etal, it appears that during the last fiscal year the sales, entries, and 
selections of public land under various acts of Congress relating theretoembrace 
20,113,663.37 acres, and of Indian lands 881,850.21 making a total of 20,995,- 
513.58 acres, being a decrease, as compared with the dea nne of 6,535,656. ll acres, 
and an increase over the year 1583 of 1,565,480,78 ac: 

The receipts from the d ofp ublic lands are $7,696,114.80; from sales of 
Indian lands, $933,483.52; a total of $5,619,598.32, being a decrease, as compared 

with the year 1 osi, of $4,159,532.01, and with 1883 of $3,086,167.33, to which is to 
be 822452 821.96 for certified coples of records furnished by: the ee Land 
Office, making the total receipts for the year from all sources $8,628,420. 
The following is a statement in detail: 
CASH SALES. 
Public sales . . . e . . — 9 


Wannen L—Tʃ—˙ſ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Homestead entries e ose * 
Timber culture entries (original) .......--......-. — 
Entries with military bounty-mnä warrants. 
Entries with a Sad ee college scrip 
rivate land-claim scrip (Supremo Gourt) 
alentine sorip ssisssisrersess 
Entries with Israel Dodge scrip . 
Entries with Sioux . 


16, 201, 212. 89 


Total area of public land entries and selections 20, 113, 663, 38 
p INDIAN LANDS. 
Cherokee schoo! lands. 
Cherokee scrip lands. 
trust 2 diminished reserve lands 


— 
— 


888288885 


Pawnee lands 
Sioux lands 
Ute lands. 
Omaha lan 


SERSaSRLSSS 


pip & ps 


$81,850.21 


Grand total... . 995,515, 59 


The fo ing docs j nok 10 48 8 th the following final 1 entries, the areas of which 
have previously been reported in the following final of thi the. 2 


—.N.———92Nꝙ * 


Commuted homesteads (section 2301 Revised Statutes) 
Commuted homesteads — June ie 3 
Final desert-land entries... 


Final timber-culture entries, . . 


Total area previously reported. . e. „[. 441,407, 82 

In addition to the fi ing, and not included in the total areas of current 

sales, entries, and selections, are pre-emption, homestead, and miscellaneous 
filings, namely : 


Pre-empti 
Miscellaneons filin: 


—— ——9—— 2 22 2 — 4 4 7 „ 


ip locations. 
From fees on pre-emption and other MLNS, seses 


From fees for reducing pene arsine to wriling 
From fees on do 
From fees on State — — 


From fees on salt-spring selections..... 


Total receipts from public lands.. 
Receipts from disposal of Indian lands. 
Reecipts from fees for eee nee records 8 
eral Land Office... eee eee 


Total. 


It will be seen IPRS the ERREN statement that itdir the last fiscal 
year the lands disposed of by the United States and placed forever be- 
yond the reach of the great body of our landless people of this and the 
coming generation, greatly exceeds i in the aggregate the area of the great 
State of Ohio, and that too in a single year! A careful examination of 
the foregoing statement shows the following facts: 

Acres. 
s 3,912, 450, 49 

16, 201, 212. 89 
$51, 850. 21 
a» 20, 905, 515. 59 

4.44% 407.83 


8, 000, 000, 00 
33, 438,923. 41 

All of this vast aggregate of our public land was finally disposed of 
during the last year or initiative steps taken for its acquisition. Thus, 
33,4368, 923.41 acres, abody of land as large in the aggregate as the State 
of Indiana, and 12,000,000 acrea more, all disposed of virtually in a 
single year! 

It is hard for our people to appreciate the fact that ina few years the 
public domain, the magnificent gift of nature to mankind, the great 
factor in our progress and prosperity as a people, the grand possession 
that has rendered our republican institutions and national greatness pos- 
sible will be a thing of the past, its conservative and life and hope giv- 
ing power gone forever, and yet that is now inevitable. 

The following table published in the last report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office embraces a statement of the public domain 
from the beginning, with a statement of the public land in every State 
rA seii in which the United States ever held or now holds pub- 

clan 


Tabular statement showing the total number of acres of public lands sur- 
veyed in the following land States and Territories up to June30, 1884; 
also the total area of the public domain remaining wnsurveyed within the 
same. 


Miscellaneous. including homestead entries 
Indian lunds disposed 


Grand total... ae 
Entries previously. reported. S 
Additional 8 homestends, a an 
ombrueing. wee 


miscellaneons 


yed | 


pub- 
rivate land 
up to June 


Juma 


Untzurve. 
4 


ublic and Indian 


i 


aing 
te 


lic lands surveyed upto 
inclusive of th 
olaims surveye 


Area of public lands in States 
and Territories. 
lands rema 


Total number of acres of 


Totalarea of 


Es 
8325 
288 
PRESB HP 
8883885 

S 8888888885 


2 USE B 
888855 
BEESzES 
SBR 
TE 


£3 


BESBES 
SS8838 2 
S 


Ida 
I adden ERT, 
Montana 


BE 
88888 
5 


— 
2 


Utah. 

W. ashingt 
Wyontiug... 
PublicLand strip 


RENE BASE ER 
5 RARER 

EZE 

8 

5 


— 


„908, 179 


8 540 125 | 876,025,054 
Í 


It will be seen by a glance at this table that the great body of agri- 
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cultural land in the entire public domain has already ceased to be sub- 
ject to disposal by the United States; the lands have been and 

i of in the main in the agricultural regions. Not all of the land 
surveyed has been disposed of, but the agricultural portion in the main. 
This table shows a remaining region of unsuryeyed land of 876,025,054 
acres, an immense aggregate of land; but of this vast aggregate 369,529,- 
600 acres belong to Alaska, our northern possessions, where agriculture is 
impossible; it also embraces the vast mountain ranges lying between the 
Missouri and the Pacific Ocean, the millions of acres yet unsurveyed 
which you have granted to the Pacific and other railway corporations, 
the forfeiture of which is not yet declared, and a portion of which, 
many million acres, isnow beyond your reach; it embraces also millions 
of acres which must be ized as the property of the Indian tribes, 
and which must be disposed of by sale for their benefit, and can not be 
treated as a portion of the publicdomain, the common property of the 
American people. It embraces also the wide extended region of arid 
lands in New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California which can 
only be made productive by an expensive system of irrigation. All 
these portions are to be deducted. How fearfully do these reductions 
shrivel y the once grand domain we received from our fathers. That 
porron of that grand domain which hascome to be the homes and free- 

ld estates of our people in the great States of the Union and grows 
ing Territories is the pride and glory of the Republic. That vast por- 
tion surrendered to the greed of speculation, to venal and corrupt mo- 
nopolists, and to the grasping and despotic power of corporations is a 
monument of national dishonor. 

The one system of disposing of the public lands—that of our fath- 
ers—carried with it the freshness and vigor of youth; the other the 
decrepitude and feebleness of old age. The rapid development of 
resources and the activity in human affairs produced by consolidated 
wealth, which go hand in hand with the imperial estates which our lanil 
policy of recent years has produced, has no kinship with a republic in 
which the progress and independence of tho individual citizen is the 
source of stability and the element of power. 

The reason urged for the new land policy, in which the leading feature 
wos grants of largo portions of the public domain to railroad corporn- 
tions, was the opening up of the country west of the Mississippi to set- 
tlement. Specious and plausible, yet in striking contrast with the pol- 
icy which had converted the public domain from the western slope of the 
Alleghany Mountains to the Mississippi into freeholds of moderate ex- 
tent—prosperous and independent homes throughout the whole mag- 
nificent expanse, exempt from the curse of a single great private landed 
estate. 

Under the new policy a single gencration has almost closed out the 
public possessions by a monopoly of lands in magnitude never before 
Witnessed in the history of mankind, even where sovereigns have par- 
celed out conquered provinces among the favorites of kingly or im- 
poau courts. And to add to the misfortune, in this high-handed rob- 

ry of the people of their most valuable wealth, a new factor comes 
in, never known in the spoliations and robberies of former ages, by 
which multitudes of men become the serfs of a newimperial lordship— 
that of corporate power, Even adespotic master might be humane and 
just, while corporate power is unconscious of the sense of justice and as 
remorseless as death, Let the dealings of these land-grant railroad 
companies with the settlers whose lands were claimed to be within the 
limits of their grants bear witness, For when has the scttler who 
by patient labor has opened and improved a farm which unhappily 
was claimed by one of these land-grant corporations to be within the 
limits of the grant—when has he, unaided and alone (no matter how 
dishonest the claim of the corporation), ever obtained justice? Let 
your own public records answer. 

I wish the last report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
was within the reach of every citizen. It would explain in some de- 
gree how excessive fortunes are made, and the advantage that capital 

- possesses in controlling our aftairs and of monopolizing opportunities 
to convert public resources into private fortunes. ing of the 
deposit system,“ by which citizens depositing money in a depository 
of the Government for that purpose may secure the survey of a given 
body of Jand and secure land scrip, to the extent of the deposit made, 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre, General Sparka, the Commissioner, in his 
last report says: 

Wealthy speculators and powerful syndicates covet the public domain, and a 
survey is the first step in the accomplishment of this re, The bulk of de- 
posit surveys has been made in timber districtsand grazing regions, and the sur- 
veyed lands have been immediately entered under the 5 
commuted homestead, timber-culture, and desert-land acts. So thorough 


n, 
or- 
ganized has been the entire system of procuring the survey and makin: illegal 
of lands that ts and attorneys engaged in this business have ad- 
* of every o 3 and enabled to present entry applications for 
the lands at the very moment of the filing of the plats of survey in the local land 
oftices. Prospectors employed by lumber firms and corporations seek out and 
report the most valuable timber tracts in California, Oregon, Washin 
tory, or elsewhere; settlers’ applications are manufacturedas« basis for survey ; 
contracts are entered into and pushed through the General Land Office in hob 
haste; askeleton survey is made and full field-notes improvised for platting; the 
final acts of approval and acceptance are officially e ited; entry papers, made 
perfect in form by som puton attorneys, nre filed in bulk, and the manipulators 
enter into possession of the land and exploit its timber, which ia — 5 to fo 
eign or sold to our own citizens at the market price of timber out from pri- 
vate Janda, or, as the case may be, the lands are retained for the advance of price 
which is to come from forest monopoly, This has been the course of proceed- 
ing heretofore. Inasingle case reported by special agents in California it was 


discovered that an English firm had obtained 100,000 acres of the choicest red- 
wood lands inthe State, worth perhaps an average of $100 perado; while the cost 
of 8 and fraudulent entries did not probably exceed $00 per 
qua or at the rate of $8 per acre. 

Under the pre-emption laws, it is shown how men of wealth—Euro- 
pean: as well as American capitalists—have employed multitudes of men 
to enter lands for their benefit, thus securing vast estates of valuable 
land at the nominal price of $1.25 per acre, and by tho same dishonest 
method monopolizing valuable streams of water and the lands sur- 
rounding magnificent lakes. 

Millions of acres of the most valuable part of the remaining public do- 
main have thus.within the last few years—in frand of the land laws— 
laws which contemplated bone jide settlements for homes only—been 
entered by tors and capitalists t landed estates, every 
acre of which ought to be restored to the public domain for settlement 
under the homestead laws by actunl and bona de settlers. Surely Con- 
gress will furnish to this earnest and incorruptible Commissioner of the 
General Land Office the means necessary to secure this result, so im- 
portant to the integrity of the public service, of such commanding in- 
terest to the American people. } 


The Surplus in the Treasury, 


SPEEOH 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BROWN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1880, 


On the joint resolution (H. Tes, 126) directing perpens o? the surplus in the 
‘Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments wero offered, 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have voted for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] because I was willing to throw every pro- 
tection about the | reserve of one hundred million, but I shall vote 
for the resolution without the amendment for the reason, first, it is a 
censure against the management of the present administration of the 
Treasury Department, and, second, it instructstheSecretary of the Treas- 
ury to do just what all his predecessors have done in relation to tho 
surplus ever since the resumption of specie payment, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] bave both given us the figures showing that on 
each Ist day of January since the year 1879 there has been only a bale 
ance of reserve above the one hundred millions provided by law fog 
the redemption of the greenbacks—an amount running from five hun- 
dred thousand below to only fifteen million above. The policy was 
evidently always to pay out on the national debt just as fist as possi- 
ble withoutinvading the one hundred million reservo fund. When the 
present administration came into power this surplus was only about 
eight million, From that hour to the present it has been growing, un- 
til to-day it is overseventy million. If the present Secretary had been 
reducing the national interest-bearing-debt at the rate of his prede- 
cessors he might rest on his laurels and with some propriety hold on to 
his large reserve. But when it appears that the reduction he has 
made is less than one-third the average reduction of his predecessora 
since 1880, he should have used the utmost dollar he could possibly 
spare for the liquidation of the interest-bearing debt of the country, 

All this talk about repudiation is the merest bosh, What lurki 
purpose to repudiate can be inferred from the actual payment of that 
debt to the extent of every dollar the Treasury can spare? If the 
seventy million surplus over that needed to fulfill the provisions of our 
statutes had all been paid over to the bondholders there would have 
been $70,000,000 less debt to repudiate. The less national debt there 
is at the end of each fiscal year the less there will be for any party so 
disposed to repudiate. 

The present administration came into power pledged, so far as its 
stump orators could pledge it, to pay out all ns upon the debt. 
They claimed that there was then a large surplus, some fixing the 
amount as high as $400,000,000, and charged that it was held for the 

of a debt to the longest possible period, They 
ire failed to keep their pledges. It is time their memory was jogged 
a little, 


This resolution has been too tardy in coming. Democracy is bound 
to go wrong always when it fails to follow the example set by the party 
that has managed our finances so faithfully and successfully during and 
since the war. I only hesitate as to what course I should takeon this 
8 because I think that in general full discretion in a matter of 

is kind should be left in the Secretary of the Treasury. But, sir, six- 
teen months is long enough to wait for him to go about paying the 
debt. He should before now have paid at least one h and fif- 
teen million, He has paid a little more than fifty, This resolution 
will simply tell him to pay over the balance, 
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The Surplus in the Treasury—The Truth about Vice-President 
Hendricks, 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. CAMPBELL, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, : 


On the folnt resolution (II. Res, 196) directing payment of the surplus in the 
‘Treasury on tho publio debt; to which several amendments were offered 
Mr, CAMPBELL, of Ohio, said: z 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is an old saying to the effect that a lie well 

stuck to is as good as the truth. Probably no lie, political or other- 
wise, has ever had wider circulation or more persistent utterance than 
the one which ascribes to the late Vice-President Hendricks the author- 
ship of the statement that there were $400,000,000 of surplus money 
in theFederal Treasury. This allegation, which never had any founda- 
tion in fact, was originally made by the Republican newspapers in the 
campaign of 1884, and has been printed and mouthed so often, and so 
publicly, that many well-informed persons have believed it,and haye 
honestly repeated it on this floor as well as elsewhere. 

It would seem proper that a complete refutation of this charge against 
Mr. Hendricks should be spread on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
made a matter of public notoriety so that those gentlemen, if any, who 
hereafter arraign the late Vice-President as the fabricator of that mon- 
strous statement may be known to have openly sinned against light and 
knowledge. 

I am moved to these remarks by reason ofthe debate this day, in 
which gentlemen of the highest reputation for probity have fallen into 
the error of charging to Mr. Hendricks the gross mistake jnst referred 
to. For instance, my colleague [Mr. MCKINLEY] has that this 
is charged, although no one would impute to him an intentional mis- 
statement. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] also undertook to 
twit the Democratic party with having sized-up the surplus in the Treas- 
ury in 1884 by the standing of the particular Democrat who might at 
the time be spinning campaign yarns. I quote from his speech: 

It will be remembered, and indeed has been repeated hero, that gentlemen of 
the Democratic party fonght the last campaign on tho statement that there was 
a large tum o money in the Treasury which ought to come out, and the size of 
that statement always depended upon the rank the man held in the party. 
en and applause.) The candidate for Vice-President boldly put it a 

,000, because the Democratic party would 3 more from him 
than they would from the gentleman from Pennsylvania Mr. RAXD AIT], who 

only made it 8000, 000,000. 

When such great men fall into error and unintentionally asperse the 
memory of a departed statesman, itis time to effectually settle this 

estion in the interest of common veracity. The truth is, that the 

Republicans themselves started this story about the $400,000,000 sur- 

lus alleged-to be in the Treasury. For years they have habitually 
boosted how little money the Treasury contained in 1861, when their 

came into power, and how much had accumulated therein under 
ublican rule. In their ee to make a telling point in 1884 
being hard for campaign thunder —they put the sum then on 
hand at 8400, 000,000. That excellent gentleman, Major Calkins, who 
was then the Republican candidate for governor of Indiana, thonght to 
delight the good Quakers at Richmond, in that State, by the astound- 
ing recital that the grand old party ™ had garnered $400,000,000 into 
the Treasury, contrasting this fatness with the lean receptacle for pub- 
lic fands under the economical sway of the Democracy. This state- 
ment of the gallant major was repeated and commented on by Mr. 

Hendricks. In the mean time, it having become apparent that the peo- 

ple were not pleased with the spectacle of so much idle money in the 
treasury, the Republican press joined inan unanimous cry that Mr. 

Hendricks was the inventor of this tale and that the surplus was really 

much less. 

Now, let us sce what Mr. Hendricks actually did say. On the 20th 
day of September, 1884, he opened the campaign in Ohio by a speech 
at the city of Hamilton, in that State. It was my pleasure to hear him 
there, and, that too, upon the very matter in controversy now. The 
stenographic report of that speech was published in all the leading news- 
papers of the country, I quote from the Cincinnati Enquirer of Sep- 
tember 21, which announced, very truthfully, that Mr. Hendricks’s 
speech was delivered beforea great concourseof the Lord's Anointed,” 
meaning, of course, our Ohio Democracy. He said: 

In the first place, are you aware of the revenue system and the amount of 
money that is being collected into the national Treasury? Are you aware that 

money is to-day and has been for several years accumulating in the Treas- 

5 beyorid the needs of the Government? 1 got myself into a scrape not very 

how: niuce vory unexpectedly, and my Republican friends would hardly believe 

w ttoocnrred. I quoted the Republican candidate for governor in the State 
of Indiana in respect to the amount of money piled up in the bipedal I sup- 
pana he had investigated the subject, and Í was quoting what he said; and I 


ve been abnused very roundly by Republican papers for haying made the state. 
ment. Whatdo you think the — was? At Kichmond, Ind., in his speech, 


the Republican candidate for governor stated that when the Republican 


party 
cnm nd an t. but now it 000,000 in the 
i — —ͤ—„— it pon his — and only — authority. 

Thus it is seen that the vain glory of Republican stamp speakers 
caused it to be y circulated that there were $400,000,000 in the 
Treasury in 1884, and that it was not the assertion of the late Vice- 
President. 

Perhaps it would now be in order for my eloquent colleague [Mr. 
MekIxXLxVI and the sarcastic gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] to 
turn their batteries upon Major Calkins and the other Republican orators 
oe that campaign in which they met such a deserved and disastrous de- 
eat. 


The Surplus in the Treasury, 


SPEHOH 
HON. WILLIAM T. PRICE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (H. Ros. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the 
‘Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered, 

Mr. PRICE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is.a proposition to use all the available surplus 
in the United States Treasury in reducing the interest-bearing national 
debt; and as it seems to be the only way that such moneys can be re- 
leased and put in circulation I will vote for it, because no money should 
lie idly there—that is, our own—and none that is held by ns in trust 
should be used for any other purpose than to discharge that trust. 

I would much prefer to use the fifty, seventy-five, or one hundred 
million for which we have no other use in building a navy or fortifying 
our seacoast or paying our non-interest-bearing debts, but as I can not 
do that I am willing to release it in this way. 

But the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
ought to be adopted, because without it it would be possible for the 
Secretary to trench upon the $100,000,000 which has been set aside by 
law to redeem so much of the $346,681,012 of national-bank notes as 
may he presented for redemption, 

And the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] 
ought to be adopted, because without that amendment a contraction 
of our circulating medium would inevitably follow that would seriously 
and disastrously affect the debtor classes, who, as a rule, are the classes 
who are controlling the creative influstries of the country. 

And that raises the old question which has arrayed the debtor and 
creditor classes — each other sines the organization of human gov- 
ernment. Double the volume of money and you double the price of 
labor and labors products. Take one-half of our circulation out of 
existence and you reduce one-half of the value of labor and the prod- 
ucts of labor. One course would be unjust to the creditor, the other 
to the debtor; both should be avoided, because each is unjust to one 
or the other of these classes of our citizens. 

In the consideration of these financial questions, therefore, we should 
never lose sight of the underlying and fundamental principle that the 
relations of the volumeof circulating medium toward the velume of our 
commerce should be maintained as nearly as practicable to those sus- 
may oe by them at the time the obligations were incurred or debts 


crea 

To do this the most reliable basis of circulation would probably be 
upon our Whole population; and taking that as the basis, and it is easily 
seen that our population is rapidly increasing, and under the pressure 
of the creditor classes, to which ure our presentand past Presidents 
and ministers of finance have continually yielded, a constant contrac- 
tion has been going on. 

July 9, 1885, there were on deposit with the United States Treasurer 
bends, to the amount of $311,544,300, which authorized a cirenlation 
of $280,390,870 national-bank notes. July 9,1886, these bonds. had 
shrunk to $275,382,900 and the authorized circulation to $247,844,520. 
In one year a shrinkage of $36,161,500 of bonds and of circulation of 
$32,546,350, or $2,720 per month. 

I can readily see how the Representatives on this floor of the money 
centers of the country can advocate a further contraction, but I can not 
understand how the Representatives of the West, which in developing 
the natural resources of the country is in debt, can fail to jealously guard 
against such a policy. 

You pass this resolution without the Warner amendment and you 
secure a further contraction of seventy-five or one hundred millions in 
the next seven or ten months, and nothing to take its place except the 
silver coinage, which is ouly about sufficient to Henria our increas- 
ing population. r 

can not agree with gentlemen who claim that the surplus in the 
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Treasury was four hundred millions during the last political canvass, 
nor can I agree with the conclusions of those who claim that there is 
now seventy-eight millions, but in this last I may be mistaken, as un- 
der the present mode of making the balance sheets good book-keepers 
might very easily disagree as to the result, 
append herewith a balance sheet as I think it onght to be made; 
and if so, there is $104,611,531 now in the that could be used 
without trenching on any of the trust funds or of the one hundred mill- 
ions of reserve: 
Condition of the Treasury of the United States. 
We have got— 
Gold coin and bullion 
Silver coin and bullion 
United States notes 
National-bank notes and deposits, national-bank depositories., 


Fractional currency, bonds, checks, and coupons 
National-bank notes in process of red 


mpti 3, 840, 402 
Interest on District bonds.... 
Fractional silver. . . 29, 282, 495 
n v 509, 700, 083 
And we owe— 


s. $131,174, 245 
115, 977, 675 


Certificates ..... 18, 500, 000 
F AA 22, 791, 647 
Held for redemption of national-bank circulation... 70, 693, 820 


— ongeeqers-aeees 150, 662, 706 
100, 000, 000 


50, 62. 706 
83, 231,320 


133, 894, 026 
29, 282, 495 


104, G11, 531 


Balance in Treasury not appropriated 
Reserve to reduce e ee 


Deduct fractional silver not available to pay debt eee 


Total sum lying idle and available to pay debts. 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 
SPEEOH 


HON. RALPH PLUMB, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 

On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in tho 
Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered. 
Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary Manning reports the interest-bearing debt 
of the Government March 4, 1885, to be $1,260,772,612. Assistant 
Secretary Fairchild, on the Ist of June, 1886—the administration then 
having been fifteen months in power—states the interest-bearing debt 
at $1,220,650,312, showing a reduction from the commencement of the 

resent administration to June Ist of $40,122,300. The same author- 
ity shows an increase of cash in the Treasury for the same period of 
$105,510,341.50, exclusive of $100,000,000 gold coin which has been 
kept on hand for the redemption of the Treasury notes in circulation. 

These statements are here quoted for the p of getting at the 
condition of the Treasury, and of ascertaining, if possible, the finan- 
cial policy of the administration—if, indeed, such a thing as a well-de- 
fi policy of administering the finances of the Government has an 
existence—and for the purpose of comparing Democratie promises with 
Democratic performances, as well as to show the enormous difference 
between the debt-paying record of the two great parties while each has 
been intrusted with the administration of the Government. 

The Democratic party came into power on the cry of reform, and one 
of the important declarations in their platform was ' that a change is 
necessary is proven by the existing surplus of more than $100,000,000 
in the Treasury.” This declaration was supplemented by Democratic 
stump orators, headed by the late Vice-President Hendricks, who as- 
sured voters that not one hundred million only, but four times that 
sum lay idle in the Treasury and should be promptly disbursed for the 
benefit of the tax-payer; and, sir, it was on this fulse pretense industri- 
ously circulated and everywhere insisted upon, as much as any one thing, 
that the Democratic party came into power, 

These statements, Mr. Chairman, were all false; the money in the 
Treasury, amounting to over $400,000,000, was held there in trast for 
the several purposes which were so clearly and correctly stated by my 
colleague, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
MORRISON. 

The balance available for the reduction of the public debt has been 
largely increased since the advent of the present administration, and, 


75 has been stated, amounted to over 8100, 000, 000 on the Ist of June, 
886. 

As I have already stated, the actual reduction of the interest-bearing 
debt by the administration to June 1, 1886, is $40,122,300, which shows 
a monthly reduction averaging $2,674,820 each month. 

Now, sir, the record made by the Republicans shows in four years of 
President Arthur’s administration the interest-bearing debt to have 
been reduced as follows: 


month, 

Mr, Chairman, we now begin to understand why it was that the re- 
markable method pointed out by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Hewitt] was adopted by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. MORRISON], a method which was characterized by Mr. 
Hewitt as a device“ to do by indirection what could not be other- 
wise accomplished, 

It is plain, sir, that the gentleman from Illinois who yesterday pre- 
sented to the House in his usual clear and concise manner the argu- 
ments in favor of his resolution—arguments that I haye no purpose or 
desire to refute in this discussion—I say it is plain that the leader of 
the Democratic party on this floor feels, and ever since the introduc- 
tion of this resolution has felt most keenly the awkwardness of the di- 
lemma in which his party is left before the people on this question of 
the reduction of the public debt. 

Promises, high-sounding on the stump, and solemn promises in the 
party platform have not been kept; aye, sir, and what is worse, those 
promises can not be kept, for the reason that the counsels of the Demo- 
cratic party on this, as on every other question of revenue and finance, 
ate divided. The gentleman who sits in his office at the other end of the 
Avenue with his coat off vetoing widows’ pensions, in the interest of 
what men of moucy call economy, is pledged to do the bidding of New 
York on this question, without regard to the promises made in the Chi- 
cago platform; and that, sir, is a fact so stubborn that the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and every other Democratic Congress- 
man from the West, is obliged to recognize it and to govern themselves 
accordingly. | 

What Jess could he do, Mr. Chairman, under the circumstances, than 
to report and advocate this resolution, with the hope that although it 
would never get to the President, and would never influence the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, it would, nevertheless, be of service as the best 
apology in the power of these Western Democratic Congressmen to make 
to their deceived supporters on the important question of the promised 
rapid oe dad of the public debt? 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion there is nothing in this proposed leg- 
islation in the shape of giving direction to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It is a farce from begiuning to end, so far as any practical result 
is to be attained, 

Why, sir, the Secretary of the Treasury is already authorized to 
off the public debt as fast as the accumulation in the Treasury will jus- 
tify. If it were not so, then indeed it would be the duty of Congress 
tto instruct him by proper legislation, for the people do not desire that 
large accumulations of money not required for reserves should lie un- 
used in the Treasury. 

If the question of paying out the gold now kept as a redemption fund 
for the three hundred and forty-six millions of Treasury notes was be- 
fore us in a serious way, if a vote on such a question meant anything, I 
for one should be in favor of putting it where it would do the most 
good—into circulation, paying off interest-bearing debt, relieving tax- 
ation, and increasing the volume of currency 

The greenback is the best money in this country; it is the safest and 
most convenient of all money in use; it has conferred upon it by law 
every quality that money needs to equip it with the power to do the 
work of money for the American people. It is a legal tender for all 
amounts, made so by a law that the Supreme Court, with great unanim- 
ity sustains, not only for the purposes of war butof peace, and whatis 
better still it enjoys the unshaken confidence of the people. Both gold, 
silver, and greenbacks are redeemed every time they efect an exchange 
of commodities or pay a debt; and it isin this way that all real money 
needs to be redeemed. Gold, silver, and Treasury notes, issued by 
Government—the former represented when need be by certificates for 
convenience in handling—make a currency than which there is no bet- 
ter in existence. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States have just reason to be 
proud of their financial system, and especially of the national banks, 
which constitute an important part of that system. $ 

This is no occasion for entering upon adiscussion of the national-bank 
question, but in passing it may be said that, as the system stands, it is 
the best ever instituted in this or any other conn With a modifi- 
cation which would relieve them from issuing circulation, on such just 
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Poor as might be devised, the national-banksystem would be per- 
Mr. Chairman, I can see no necessity for the passage of the resolution 
recommended by a majority of the Ways and Means Committe. The 


Secretary of the Treasury has already all needed authority to call bonds 
as fast as the condition of the Treasury makes it advisable to do so; in 
fact, sir, the present Secretary must so regard it, for he has called just 
enough bonds to show that he knows how to doit, The fact is appar- 
ent that this is nothing more nor less than a ‘‘device,’’ as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] terms it, by which one faction of the 
dominant party secks to control and direct the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

On the question of finance, as well as on that of revenue and of civil 
service, the party in power is hopelessly divided. They are represented 
on this floor by three distinct leaders, each able and uncompromising, 
and each faction seeks the aid of the minority to carry its points, 

It may be a hopeless and useless endeavor for the minority here to 
aid in trying to make the Secretary of the Treasury fulfill the promise 
of reform on which his party came into power, and use idle money in 
reducing the public debt; but being willing to undertake the difficult 
task I shall vote for the resolution. 

The honorable gentleman from my own State, who presides over the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is an able exponent of Western ideas 
on the subject of finance. He draws his inspiration from one of the 
great Republican States of the West; he is anxious, no doubt, to have 
the promises of the Chicago platform redeemed; butalas, for his hopes, 
the Executive he has helped to place in the Presidential chair gets his 
inspiration from a different source, and so does the Secretary of the 
Treasury; that source is the moneyed men of the East; and this influ- 
ence will continue to control the course of the administration what- 
ever may be the vote of this House on the resolution before us. 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN V. L. FINDLAY, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the 
‘Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered, 


Mr. FINDLAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to this resolution, because it restrains 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury in a matter over which 
it would be wiser, in my opinion, to give him full control. 

The vice of the resolution consists in confounding a surplus with a 
reserve fund pledged by custom and strong implication of law to the 
redemption of the legal-tender notes. (See chapter 290, first session, 
acts of Forty-seventh Congress, July 12, 1882, section 12.) These notes 
in round numbers amount to $346,000,000. To these are to be added 
$11,000,000 national-bank notes, the two together constituting the 
paper or representative currency of the country; in all, say $656,000,- 
000. One hundred millions in gold is, in my opinion, too small a sum 
to be held in reserve for the redemption of per. In Great Brit- 
ain the specie reserve is one of gold to two of paper, or about that 
ratio. In France it is still greater. 

There is nothing in the resolution and the debate on the different 
amendments showing that it is not the intention of the resolution to re- 
strain an invasion upon this reserve. All the amendments for this pur- 
pose have been rejected. But even if this were not true I believe that 
the Secretary should have a working balance in the Treasury, which the 
resolution will not allow him. 

But the resolution is wrong, in my opinion, for another reason. It 
has been stated that if the reserve is drawn down to the danger-point 
the Secretary may sell bonds and bring it up again. But what can be 
the sense of reducing the reserve to redeem bonds, and then issuing 
new bonds to add to the reserve? The reserve is to be taken to pay 
debts, and these debts are to be created to bring the reserve back again 
to its former condition. I see no sense in this seesawing. 

What this House ought to do is to reduce revenues, or better still use 
the revennes of the country for the purpose of strengthening its posi- 
tion. Whatever surplus can be safely spared should be applied to 
building up the Navy and erecting new and strengthening old coast de- 
fenses. But if the House refuses to enter upon this policy, then surely 
it is wiser to stop the money coming into the Treasury, in other words, 
leaving it in the people's pockets, than it is to be forced to invent the 
means by which the surplus can be got rid of. The debt redeemable 
at the pleasure of the Government is about $144,000,000, not taking 
into the account outstanding calls. When this sum is used up there 


will be no debt to redeem until 1891, when the four-and-a-halfs will be 
redeemable amounting to $200,000,000, round numbers, 

Between September 1, 1891 and 1907, when the fours fall due, there 
will be none of the public debt proper subject to redemption. Ought 
we not now todetermine upon some fiscal policy by which the finances 
of the country are to be managed, instead of resorting to a nibbling 
expedient like this, which promises only annoyance and vexation to 
the ent of the Treasury, without any corresponding relief to 
the people. It is said, I know, that these millions to be set free from 
the Treasury are to flow in an irrigating stream along the arid plains 
of industry and commerce, and make them blossom again as the rose. 

But who are the principal holdersof the bonds? The banks undoubt- 
edly. And if they were not, this demand for their immediate redemp- 
tion would not be so noisy. It is notorious that the banks now are 
loaded up with idle money, and the only effect, therefore, of this reso- 
lution will be to increase the stock. Instead of more money getting 
into circulation by this means yor will only add a few more millions 
to the idle sums now held by the banks; in other words, you will only 
change the place of rest and stagnation of this fund from the Treasury, 
where it serves a useful purpose, to the banks, where it will not only 
be idle but functionless. 

It is a great mistake, I think, to suppose that a specie reserve is use- 
less simply because it happens to bein a state of rest instead of motion 
or circulation. The idea underlying this fallacy is the basis of all the 
projects for paper currencies which have afllicted mankind. By the 
constant use of paper representatives of money we come to regard the 
symbol as the thing itself, and mistake the shadow for the substance. 
Everything that passes as money is very naturally treated as money, 
and as long as credit and confidence are maintained there is no harm 
done by this kind of circulation. But notwithstanding this, it is never- 
theless true that a legal-tender note commonly called the greenback is 
not money, but a promise to pay money. Every dollar of this cur- 
rency so recites upon its face. It does not say I am a dollar,“ but it 
says that the United States will pay a dollar tothe bearer. That dollar 
by the strengthening-credit resolution of the 18th of March, 1869, is a 
coined dollar, By the provisions of that resolution these promises of 
the Government to pay are made expressly redeemable in coin. What 
else is there to redeem a promissory note with? 

Greenbacks, by the express decision of the . Court, are a legal 
tender in the discharge of private debts; and being the equal of coin 
by virtue of their convertibility into it, are received by the Govern- 
ment in payment of its dues, But the Supreme Court never held that 
a greenback could work outits own salvation and redeem itself. There 
must be specie behind it to be had on the asking, or the greenback will 
depreciate, The paper on which it is printed and the pictures and le- 
gends stamped upon it cost so little in each individual piece of money 
as to make it almost valueless, What gives it its value, and therefore 
its currency, is the faith that it can be immediately converted into that 
of which it is the representative—that is, coined money which is in- 
trinsically valuable, the standard and measure of all other values. 

It has been stated in argument that there was no use for the $100,- 
000,000 specie reserve, because not a single dollar of the greenback 
currency had ever been presented for redemption. It is difficult to 
notice that such an argument as that could either have been made or 
listened to by sensible men, Everybody, out of Congress at least, 
knows that the greenbacks have not been presented for redemption for 
the simple reason that their holders knew the Government was able to 
redeem them whenever presented. Everybody, with the same limita- 
tion, also knows that the very moment this belief was shaken and men 
began to doubt whether the Government could or would redeem, that 
moment there would be a rush and a panic conducted on the principle 
of the devil taking care of the hindmost. Iwill never give my con- 
sent to any financial theory which ignores a fair specie reserve as abso- 
lutely essential to the credit of a paper currency, and as I regard this 
resolution as a step in that direction it follows that the measure can 
not receive my approval. 

But, as I have before intimated, now is the time for settling the terms 
of some broad, comprehensive, and permanent fiscal policy, if for no 
other reason, to get rid of these little teasing expedients, whichif they 
were purely harmless accomplish nothing and determine nothing, A 
farmer with a bottom but fertile piece of ground, when he wishes to re- 
claim it from the waters that settle there, finds it more practical and 
economical to stop the flow than to beall the time engaged in draining 
the accumulations off. A ship-owner with a leaky vessel finds it much 
more sensible to stop up the leaks than to expend his energies in pump- 
ing the water out of the hold. So, here, the United States ought to 
stop the surplus getting into the Treasury instead of resorting to doubt- 
ful expedients to get it ont. Sooner or later it will be forced to adopt 
this policy. If the present ratio of expenditures and receipts is main- 
tained after 1891, the surplus will be maintained and there will be no 
debt to which it can be applied. There is said to be a surplus of $76,- 
600,000 over and above the specie reserve of $100,000,000, which in my 
opinion it is a misnomer to call a surplus. 

In his admirable report upon this subject Mr. Hxwrrr has stated 
what every business man will confirm, that a working balance equal 
to about a month’s disbursements is ahsolutely essential to the proper 
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administration of the uncertain and intricate movement of Treasury re- 

ceipts and ditures. He estimates roughly that $30,000,000, on 

the basis of the receipt of $1,000,000 per day, would not be an excessive 

balance for this purpose. This would leave some $46,000,000 undis- 
of. 


On the 3d of May last I offered a joint resolution for the repeal of 
the tobacco tax, special and otherwise, inclusive of course of the tax on 
cigars, &. This would have reduced the surplus about 000,000, 
leaving about $16,000,000 more, which could readily have dis- 


posed of by some judicious tariff reductions. The Committee on Ways 


wo have ever had, but I do not believe that a national debt is a bless- 
ing, and I haye, therefore, no desire to perpetuate the security upon 


which these institutions arefounded. All that I have said or intended 
to say was, that a resolution vaguely drawn so as to be tible of 
a construction which would impair the specie revenue held for the 
redemption of -tender notes, and at the same timo destroy the 
working balance in the Treasury which experience has demonstrated 
to be necessary, and all proceeding upon the indefinite continuance of 
redundant revenues, without any policy or provision for their diminu- 
tion, could not receive my approval or support. 


und Means reported this resolution back to the Honse on the 10th of 


July with a recommendation that it should not pass. 

The principle reason given for this adverse conclusion is that the ab- 
olition of this tax would render it impossible to remove the burdens 
imposed by the tariff upon the industries of the country. An elaborate 
argumentis made to show that two things have been lowered in price, 
namely, wooland iron, in answer to one of the preambles to the res- 
olution, that ali things which enter into the present consumption of man 
have been so cheapened, and the further argument is then made that 
the tariff by the ruinous competitions it engenders, and not as the 
peaceful sequence of the protection it affords, has been the cause of 
this reduction in price in the two articles named. 

Iam not going to make a tariff speech, still less attempt at this time 
to answer the several propositions of the report. But I have this to 
say as bearing upon the subject immediately in hand, that the policy 
which refuses to remove one tax because it can not get rid of another, 
and at a time, too, when it has been twice demonstrated in the last 
two years, and each time with conspicuous emphasis, that the country 
is not yet prepared to adopt any line of tariff changes such as that in- 
dicated by the report, is, to say the least of it, of very questionable 
soundness, Why the farmers of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Missouri, North Carolina, Connecticut, and other tobac- 
co-growing States, as well as the cigar-makers and manufacturers of 
limited capital, should be subjected to espionage and yexatious rules 
und regulations, and the last-named class to 5 taxes, both special 
and stamp, as well as to bonds, besides being the victims of the harass- 
ing regulations referred to, simply because the manufacturers of the 
country enjoy the bounty of a protective tariff, is a question which I 
am sorry I can notanswer with the same ease with which it appears to 
have been disposed of in this report. 

Every taxis an evil It may be contended that a man had better 
pay n tax on his cigar, or the tobacco in his pipe or pocket, than on the 
clothes on his back or the blanketon his bed. Granted. But suppose 
he is paying a tax upon both and asks to be relieved from one, is it any 
comfort tohim to be told we can not grant you relief, becanse if we do we 
are afraid we will not beable to extricate you from the other? Sup 
even the wisdom of this is conceded, what shall we say in reply to him 
if he asks the question, What is the prospect of m beng eved from 
the other? Will any one pretend that a Kentucky farmer or dealer in 
tobacco would say that he was content to stand both taxes on the re- 
mote contingency of an abatement in each rather than take what he 
can get now, the repeal of the one which galls him the most the one to 
which he is the least accustomed, the one which is foreign to the tra- 
ditions of a free people and has only been specially imposed in times of 
war to meet extraordinary emergencies ? 

Bat whatever may be the case with the farmer, or the dealer, or, the 
payer of this tax, is it not plain as a mere fiscal proposition, discon- 
nected with all other considerations, that when reyenues are redundant 
taxes should be decreased or abolished; that a reduction of revenue 
is in the nature of things better than the distribution of surplus, and 
that any other policy is putting the cart before the horse? 

In my opinion, if we appropriated the revenues in putting the coun- 
try in a proper defensive position there would be no occasion to deal 
with this surplus; but fhiling this, and treating reduction as the fixed 
policy of the country, I will vote for no resolution defining the fiscal 
policy of the country which does not propose the means by which its 
one revenues shall be brought back to their ordinary volums and 
chann 

Let us suppose 1891 upon us and nothing done in this direction in 
the mean time. Whatis for the sixteen years of interval until 
the 4 percent. debt matures in 1907? Will the same old tit-for-tat, dog- 
in-the-manger, do- nothing policy be pursued? Shall we hear it then 
as we hear it now, If you are not willing to swap internal revenue as 
against tariff, or some of each, we will not trade at all??? Asif 
this were asubject for In or barter! A tax is a tax. Thirty mill- 
ion dollars is just that sum to a cent, whether it comes out of tobacco 
or wool, and if the revenues are excessive by that amount there is no 
wisdom in refusing to reduce them simply because it is impossible to 
reduce some other tax, even conceding it is more onerous. 

In making these remarks I have not thought of the national banks 
and the bearing of the resolution upon them. They must put their 
house in order and get ready for a change in a comparatively short time 
whether the resolution becomes a law or not. They are built upon 
foundations that will necessarily crumble into pieces in course of time, 
because the debt of the Government will eventually be paid. They 
have given us the best currency and the most stable banking system 


Teusas River and Bayou Macon. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturduy, May 1, 1886, 


On the bill (H. It, 7430) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I would like to submit a few facts to the House, 
and throngh it tothe 181 whose ear has been so often abused by com- 
plaints scattered broadcast against what has been called the log-rolling 
river and harbor bill.” I will take for my text lines 712 and 713 on 
page 30 of the bill now before the committee. They are: 

Improving Tensas Riverand Bayou Macon, Louisiana: Continuing improve 
mont, $4,000, 

The Tensas River rises in Lake Providence, in the northeastern part of 
Louisiana; flows in a southerly direction through a rich alluvial district, 
and unites with Ouachita and Little Rivers at Trinity, La. These 
three form the Black River, and, as united, continue (as the Black) to 
the southward, joining the Red River nearits mouth. The length of 
the Tensas from its source to its junction with the Ouachita is 205 
miles, and it is navigable from November to July, inclusive, for vessels 
drawing 3} and 5 fect, between Dallas, La., and its mouth, a distance 
of 180 miles. 

Bayou Macon rises in Desha County, Southeasterm Arkansas; flows in 
a general southerly direction, and joins the Tensas 40 miles above the 
month of that river. Both streams drain a rich cotton and corn-pro- 
ducing and stock-raising country, and are navigated by steamboats 
which carry their products to the markets and bring back assorted car- 
goes of supplies, provisions, clothing, &c. Bayou Macon is 200 miles 
long to its junction with the Tensas. 

For these rivers the appropriations have been made as one. The first 
governmental examination was made, pursuant to act of Congress, in 
1880, and resulted in a project for removing snags, logs, wrecks, and 
leaning timber, for the pu of securing safe navigation. And it 
was estimated that this conld be done in both rivers for $40,000—be- 
ing $23,000 for the Tensas and $17,000 for Bayou Macon. Up to 1885 
we had appropriated $7,000; that is, $3,000 for 1881-82, and $4,000 
for 188185. Last year the appropriation failed along with the river 
and harbor bill itself. This year (1886-87) we appropriate $4,000. 
These sums are sosmall that the improyement works are likely to drag 
their slow length along in so lingering a fashion that few of us elders 
will be likely to live long enough to sce them completed. The amount 
allowed each year is soon exhausted, the works are stopped, the en- 
gincers and workmen discharged, and the vessels annually laid up or 
sent to other streams more liberally treated, while yet whole months 
of profitable work might be theirs. Thus it is impossible, with the 
small portion of improvements thus far completed, to state with any 
certainty what amount of good has been done. And yet, annually 
down these two streams are carried from 20,000 to 30,000 bales of cot- 
ton and 100,000 sacks of cotton-seed, while the return freight is esti- 
mated at not less than $35,000 a year. 

It seems strange that objection should be made to an appropriation 
for the improvement of two streams whose annual commerce amounts 
to more than forty times the amount of the whole sum asked for; and 
which has thus far been doled out in pitiful morsels which are expended 
in a few months. But thus itis; and I think I havemade it clear that 
there is no grab gume intended to be played in the project for the 
improvement of the Tenas and the Macon. 8 my advent w ete 
gress I have repeatedly introduced measures looking to the annual ap- 
propriation of at least $20,000 for the improvement of these streams, 
which sums I am satisfied could be profitably expended in procuring 
safe navigation throughout their entire length. ‘The first appropria- 
tion ever made for them and all subsequent ones wero made at my in- 
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stance, and it was strongly against my desire that they were made in 
such small and insufficient sums. i 

I take occasion to repeat here, Mr. Chairman, what I have said on 
other occasions on the subject of these improvements; that is, the work 
on them should be let out to local contractors under properly guarded 
restrictions. They can be found in that section of the conntry, and 
men of industry, honesty, and competent to perform the work to be 
done. This and all kindred measures are for securing cheap freights 
for the people, who pay the taxes and are entitled to such benefits. 


— = 


Treasury Surplus, 


SPEECH 


or 
GEORGE E. SENEY, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886. 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of iho surplus in the 
Troasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were red, 


HON. 


Mr. SENEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Official reports, year after year, show that there is 
a large sum of money in the Treasury which plays no partin the finan- 
cial transactions of the Government. This money is in underground 
yaults, behind bars and bolts and locks, and is carefully guarded day 
and night at no inconsiderable expense to the people. This vast sum 
of money we are accustomed to call the surplus in the Treasury. Itis 
called the surplus, I suppose, because it is not needed to meet the de- 
mands, ordinary or extraordinary, of the Government. Why, then, 
should it be in the United States Treasury rather than in the pockets 
of the people? Inthe Treasury it is idle and useless, and can not pos- 
sibly benefit the Government or the people. Ontside of these vaults 
it is never seen, and inside it is seldom touched. 

What good can come to the people, or the Government, by keeping 
money, bag upon bag, piled in the dark and dingy vaults of the Treas- 
ury? When, if not now, will it come forth from its dreary abode? As 
long as it remains where it is it is of no more value, practically, than 
so many chips and whetstones. 

As well might the vast pile be dumped into the Potomac. Sinkitat 
some fathomless point in the ocean and the world will be as much bene- 
fited as itis by keeping it under constant lock and key in the vaults of the 
United States Treasury, The surplus out of the Treasury would in due 
time work its way into the channels of trade, and thus help, in some 

to relieve the depression under which the business and labor 
interests of the country now suffer. 

The Government is deeply in debt. We pay large sums of money 
each year as interest upon what we owe. Complaints reach us from all 
parts of the country that taxation is burdensome. We can give our 
people some relief by applying this surplus in the reduction of the in- 
terest-bearing debt. Appropriate of the surplus what is proposed by 
the resolution we are considering and we will make a yearly saving of 

100,000 in interest. 

addition to this the debt itself will be reduced $70,000,000. The 
question before us ought to be solved upon sound business principles, 
Others may consider it from a political standpoint; but for my part it 
shall have no thonght not suggested by what I conceive to be the best 
interests of the people. If we ean, by the use of this surplus, pay 
$70,000,000 of our interest-bearing debt, and thereby save the ple 
from the payment of $2,100,000 yearly interest, why, sir, ought not 

measure to pass? 

Iam sure, sir, that no one of us would advise a friend to hold on to 
his money when he could use it in paying aninterest-bearing debt. In 
a mere matter of business our advice to the Government onght not to 
be different from that which we give to our friends. If we do not ap- 
pnus surplus upon the publie debt there is great danger, sir, that it 

he legislated out of the Treasury for purposes in which the people 
have little or no concern. As long as it remains unappropriated, it is 
a strong temptation for extravagance in public expenditures. Scheme 
after scheme has been devised to get this money out of the Treasury. 

Nota t While ago it was proposed, if not by the Republican part 

gma A : ‘ y 
certainly by its late candidate for the Presidency, to divide tho Treas- 
ury surplus between the States. 

We all know that those who say, and possibly, believe, that the peace 
and tnity of our Government is in great peril because afew of our 
population are unable to read and write, have been after this surplus 
for years. They tell us that they want it to build sehool-houses, cs- 
tablish schools, and to educate for school-teachers the young men and 
womenofthe country. Thisscheme forgetting rid ofall surplus money 
now in the Treasury, and all which may be accumulated ior years, it 
will be remembered, passed the Senate in the last Congress and also in 


this; and it is among the ibilities that before tho close of the pres- 
ent Congress it may pass the House. 

It may be, sir, that before winter sets in, or the coming spring opens, 
that under the pretense of aiding commerce between a few States, the 
Government will be spending this money in digging canals and the 
construction of other water ways. These are some of the organized 
schemes for relieving the Treasury of the money now idle in its vaults. 

View this matter as we may, it is very doubtful whether or not the 
people will get any substantial benefit from this surplus unless it is 
app and that soon, upon the public debt. 

ut we are told that if this surplus is taken from the Treasury it will 
weaken the credit of the Government. The public will have less con- 
fidence in the ability of the Government to pay its debts, says the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewirr], if this money 
gets out of the Treasury and into the pockets of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be possible that the public credit would bo 
affected in the remotest degree by the absence or cein the Treas- 
ury of $70,000,000. Why, sir, if the Treasury should be burglarized 
and the entire us be stolen, without hope of recovery, the Gov- 
ernment credit at home and abroad would be then, as it is now, high 
and without limit. The payment of $70,000,000 of our interest-bear- 
ing debt will strengthen instead of weaken public confidence. 

The opposition discuss this measure as if the Government had no 
resources except those now in the Treasury, and no ability to get more 
should more be ga I would remind the other side that there is 
$50,000,000,000 of value pledged for the payment of all that the Gov- 
ernment owes. It is these values, and not the gold and silver in the 
Treasury, that keeps high the public credit. J 

Nine years and more ago we resumed specie payment. We then 
owed nearly $1,000,000,000 more than we do now, and the Treasury 
had no more coin than it has now. Still we resumed, and ever since 
have met our obligations when presented. Fortunately, perhaps, that 
all demands were not presented the same day, or, possibly, the same 
week or month, and equally fortunate that the notes of the Govern- 
ment were more desired than gold or silver. 

I repeat, sir, it is credit more than it is cash that gives to the Gov- 
ernment its stability and strength. Why, sir, unless we use this sur- 
plus there is nothing in the Treasury to pay our 3 per cent. bonds, 
amounting to $194,190,500. These bonds are payable nt the pleasure 
of the Government, and ought to be paid from time to time from what 
the Treasury accumulates over and above current wants, Undesirable 
as these securities are in moneyed circles they are worth a premium, al- 
though there is no fund in the Treasury for their redemption and the 
interest upon them may cease at any moment. These 3 percent. bonds 
are held largely by the national banks. They own $138,920,650, This 
amount they have on deposit in the Treasury to secure their circula- 
tion. 

It is said if we appropriate this surplus as contemplated by this res- 
olution these bonds, or $70,000,000 of them, will be paid and to this ex- 
tent we contract the circulation of these institutions. This we are ad- 
monished would bea public calamity and would greatly disturb the 
business interests of the country. 

National bank-note circulation was contracted $8,284,047 in 1883; 
in 1884, $24,170,476; and in 1885, $15,545,461. This contraction hay 
not affected perceptibly the business of the country; and it will go on 
without disturbing values or interests whether the surplus remains in 
or is legislated out of the A 

Itis, sir, but a question of time when national banks will cease to issue 
circulating notes. This measure if it becomes a law will, I believe, 
hasten the day, and for this reason among others I favor it, 

We can give the people better paper money than national-bank 
notes—paper money with e value, which for all ordinary 
uses our people prefer to silver or gold. 

The passage of this resolution will not disturb in the least the mon- 
etary interests of the country. They who say otherwise are false 

rophets. The same gentlemen who prophesy that trouble will come 
if the surplus is taken trom the Treasury and put where it will get back 
into the hands of the le told us eighteen months ago that the fur- 
ther coinage of silver would precipitate a financial crisis upon the coun- 
try. Since then $39,474,258 have bean coined, and the crisis has not 
yeta 3 

This crisis they predicted ngain in February last unless this coinage 
was immediately stopped. Still, silver dollara are being coined at tho 
rate of $2,600,000 a month, and no crisis has come. 

The resolution, it will be noticed, proposes to apply the surplus: in 
sums of not less than $10,000,000 per month. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances seven months must elapse before all of the surplus 
is paid out. Within these seven months, if the receipts of the Govern- 
ment for the current year be ns large as estimated, there will be a sur- 
plus therefrom of $17,500,000. So that at the end of the seven months 
the Treasury will be weakened but $52,500,000. Surely the absence 
of this sum can work no embarassment to the financial operations of 
the Government. 

Then, again, but $40,000,000 of this surplus can be used before Con- 
gress will meet. Then, if thought best, the payment of the remain- 
ing $30,000,000 may be stopped. 
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The opponents of this measure fear, so they say, that if the lus 
be reduced $70,000,000, even at the rate of $10,000,000 per month, there 
may be times when the may be unable to meet current de- 
mands, Its receiptsare over $1,000,000 aday. If these receipts, with 
other resources not set apart for a specific pu , will not make a suf- 
ficient working balance, there can be no tenable objection to using tem- 
porarily, and until this balance is obtained, what the Government may 
hold for a different purpose, if it be necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of public affairs. 

We have in the Treasury $100,000,000 set apart for the redemption 
of the legal-tenders issued by the Government. This fund has beenin 


the Treasury for this purpose since 1879, The amount of legal-tenders’ 


redeemed from this fund in seven years is very small. There is reason 
to believe that this money will be idle in the Treasury formany years. 
Although in one sense it is held in trust, and therefore, in strict law, 
can not be used except as specified in the trust, yet its use by the Gov- 
ernment in whole or in part, temporarily only, to meet an unexpected 
or unusual demand upon its Treasury would not be regarded as dis- 
honest or dishonorable by the considerate judgment of the conntry. 

Plainly, no one, except he be the holder of greenbacks, could of right 
complain. The question is wholly outside of the law governing indi- 
vidual or corporate trusts, and outside, too, of what may be rightfully 
esteemed a breach of the public faith. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. MORRISON] 
told us on yesterday that the $59,000,000 to the credit of the Post- 
Office Department, and in the hands of disbursing officers, might be 
used if needed in the current transactions of the Treasury. Relying 
upon this unquestioned statement, why should we hesitate to do what 
the pending resolution proposes? 

Is it not evident, Mr. Chairman, that any fears that may be enter- 
tained that the passage of this resolution may leave the Treasury with- 
outa sufficient working balance are groundless? The situation of the 
Treasury in the absence of this surplus need give no one alarm. The 
mistake, “if this measure should so prove, may be readily corrected. 
Under the act to provide for theresamption of specie payment, approved 
January 14, 1875, still in force, the Secretary of the sury is author- 
ized to issue and sell the bonds of the Government, if necessary, to meet 
any demands made upon the Treasury. Therefore, I repeat, that in 
taking this surplus out of the Treasury we run no risk of embarrassing 
it, or putting it to serions inconvenience or disadvantage. 

Apparently, sir, all of the objections made to taking this surplus from 
the come from the same quarter and in the same interest. 
The public good demands that it be pat to some use; but private gain 
seems intent upon keeping it inactive and unemployed. 

italists say it is best to keep this money in the Treasury, All 
who hate silver and despise greenbacks say the same thing. The Gov- 
ernment bondholder and the national banker press this view upon the 
country. Those who speak for these interests tell us that if we take up 
the 3 per cent. bonds with the silver surplus we repudiate the contract 
between the Government and the holders of these securities. These 
bonds are eye in coin. In other words they are payable in silver 
or gold. This is the law. 

We violate no contract, nor do we break faith in using silver instead 
of gold in paying these bonda. All of these 3 per cent. securities, 
except $17,150, are held in this country. The silver surplus is a fall 
legal tender. Why, then, should our bondholding people have gold and 
our nou-bondholding people be compelled to take silver? 

This feature of this controversy was well stated by my honorable 
friend from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], when he said: 

Tt has been said that this resolajion countenances repudiation—that it means 
paving off these bonds in silver. Upon this point, if the bondholder is not con- 


nt to take the coin I have to take and which my people have to take for what 
the Government may owe thom or me, I will shed no tears over his distress. 


We are told that if the silver surplus is used in the payment of these 
3 per cent. bonds the holders of our securities abroad will consider the 
act as a breach of faith, and home will come all the bonds which they 
hold, This, it is said, will shake public confidence and impair public 
credit. 

It will do nothing of the kind. He who thinks otherwise under- 
estimates the wealth and financial strength of our country. Of the 
outstanding bonds of the Government, amounting to $1,260,778,612, 
only $76,755,000 are held abroad. The balance are in the hands of our 
own people, and they have the ability to hold twice as many more. 
Whenever our friends on the other side of the waters feel that their 
securities are weak, a word from them to this side will enable them at 
once to get rid of what they hold, and at a large advance upon their 
coat. 

My honorable friend from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] tells the com- 
mittee that in his city alone there is more than $76,000,000 of unem- 
ployed money wanting profitable investment. If the passage of this 
resolution will start homeward the Government bonds now held abroad 
it seems.to me that if advocated by that gentleman with the zeal and 
ability for which he is so eminently distinguished, his constituency 
would shower upon him their thanks and remember with gratitude his 
ra bee This prediction, sir, will create no alarm, nor will it be veri- 


One word more, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House who oppose this measure remind us thùt the 
Democratic party is divided upon this question. So, too, is the Repub- 
lican party. They forgot to state what they surely know to be true 
that the division is less in our party than it isin theirs. This division in 
opinion, to my mind, is strong proof that the question is one of business 
and not of polities. 

Opinions once flxed and long entertained are not easily changed. 
Honest convictions after all are the only safe guide. Long before I had 
the honor to oceupy a seat in this body I thought that the Treasury sur- 
plus would be best used if applied in the reduction of our interest- 
bearing debt, Since, nothing has occurred to change but much to con- 
firm the opinion then formed. 

The resolution shall have my vote because I believe it to be right, 
and because it expresses the views entertained by the people I repre- 
sent. 


Fitz-John Porter. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, June 25, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 67) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter. 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The events which have been the subject of discus. 
sion to-day occurred nearly twenty-four yearsago, They occurred un- 
der circumstances which, while we may feebly recall, we can never 
wholly appreciate. I do not believe it is possible that any one, how 
ever intimately he may have been connected with those great even 
can ever as fully appreciate them as they were appreciated at the time 
when they occurred. 

T do not believe that it is possible to retry at this late date with fair- 
ness any question which was tried during the war either by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army under the anthority which he had under 
the statute to dismiss officers or by the properly appointed tribunal 
known under military law as courts- martial. There are circumstances 
and belongings and surroundings peculiar to a time of war which can 
never be inlly appreciated in a time of peace. The question as tg 
whether a given movement was fust enough, prompt enough, thorough 
enough, and in perfect accord with what was intended by it, is one o¢ 
those things which can not be properly settled in a time of profoung 
quiet. 

d A few years ago I dropped into the room in which was being held the 
Warren inquiry in New York city. It will be remembered that at the 
battle of Five Forks (I believe that is the name of it, one of the last 
battles of the war) General Sheridan relieved General Warren from the 
command of his corps while under fire. General Warren appealed a 
number of years later from that judgment. He asked for the Institu- 
tion of a court of inquiry to pass upon his conduct at that time and to 
say whether or not General Sheridan was warranted in thus having 
bitrarily relieved him from his command in the presence of the enemy 
Heasked that the stigma upon his character involved in his removal be 
General Sheridan might be removed. I happened to drop in, as I saj 
to the room where the inquiry was being held, and I think I never had 
anything come as vividly to my mind then as the fact that the queg- 
tion presented by General Wright could never be retried. 

An intimate friend of mine was a soldier under General Warren, ang 
was present when the general was relieved, and he had stated to me 
his belief that it was a great act of injustice, and I was prepared to he. 
lieve this statement; yet sitting in that room, with the buzzing flies 
and with the drowsy atmosphere, and with everything as far as possible 
removed from the circumstances which existed at the time and the 
place when General Warren was relieved, I realized how utterly im- 
possible it was that any one should ever put himself sufiiciently into 
connection and in harmony with the situation asit was on the field to 
determine whether General Sheridan was right or whether he was 
wrong. Some question was involved as to whether General Warren 
was bringing up his forces fast enough. Four miles an hour is a prett 
good gait, and yet at that time 10 miles an hour might have been u 
snail's pace in view of the emergency of the situation. 

Can we ever in cold blood, after the lapse of twenty-four years, and 
when, except for the maimed men whom we see around ns, the arm. 
less sleeves, the wasted frames—there is practically nothing to remind 
us that there was a war, and we are busily concerned with the events 
of peace, all our thoughts and all our conduct being gauged by the re. 
quirements of a time of peace—can we ever go back into that time o¢ 
war and fairly disturb the judgments then reudered ? 
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Under the statutes of the United States in a time of war the com- 
mander-in-chief may remove without court-martial any officer under 
his command. It is a great power, one that was exercised in hun- 
dreds of cases in the Union Army, exercised many times in a manner 
I have no doubt we would say, looking at it through the spectacles 
of peace, wrongfully, unjustly, simply because we can not adequately 
realize the tremendous stake which was then being played for, and the 
great and overwhelming demand that it made upon the men who were 
assisting in playing for it. 

If I had a suspicion even, if I had that which amounted to a belief, 
that Fitz-John Porter was wronged, I never would put myself in the 
attitude of attempting to reverse the decision then rendered, because 
if we can not lift the entire cover from that period, if we are not pre- 

ed to do justice to private and officer alike, we ought never to touch 
it. Let all the events of the war be buried in one great trench with 
the dead. 

Fitz-John Porter was a professional soldier. He knew better than 
any man who served under him the consequences of the disobedience 
of orders. He knew the summary nature of trials by courts-martial, 
and the power of the President to remove him for even the slightest 
dereliction of duty. Being a professional soldier, he took all these 
things into account intelligently when he undertook military service 
in the Union Army. Ie is not the man who should complain. 

Rather let there be brought up here the spectre of some man enlisted 
from the cross-roads or the farms of the country, who, lying in camp, 
with no batttle at issue, getting a letter from his wife that all of the 
supplies had failed, that the inexorable creditor was about to turn her 
out of doors, or some other misfortune was about to overwhelm her, 
not cowardly but simply mistakenly threw down his musket and went 
home—rather take up that class of men, to whom was applied the in- 
exorable rule of the military law, which said that death should follow 
desertion of that kind, than to take the professional soldier, educated 
at the expense of the Government, who knew to the smallest parting 
of a hair exactly what that military law was under which he was serv- 
ing and against which he offended. 

te is admitted here by the advocates of the bill for the purpose of the 
decision we are to render that Fitz-John Porter did not obey orders; 
but it is claimed that he had a right to disobey them; anditis.claimed 
that now by reason of newly-discovered evidence he did wisely in dis- 
obeying. I venture to say that there is not a man on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber who served the confederacy under arms that will 
not say that such a soldier in the confederate army would have been 
dismissed in disgrace, if not shot, for fuiling to perform the obvious 
duty which Fitz-John Porter failed to perform on the 20th and 30th 
days of August, 1862. 3 

Suppose he had no orders—upon that point there is no question now— 
but suppose he had no orders, he lay within the sound of a battle 
which he knew was going against the cause of the Union and in which 
he must have known the service of his corps was needed. He was as 
cool and collected and free from anxiety as ever he was on parade; he 
did not concern himself about what was going on at the front; he did 
not even ride forward or send forward to inquire. Leaving out the 

uestion of orders, suppose General Pope did not know he was there. 

e knew he was there and he knew what his duty was, being there 
with the best corps of the Army, the largest in the number of men, the 
best equipped, and the freest from fatigue. When General Sherman 
ent himself from his base of supplies at Chattanooga for the purposes 
of his Atlanta campaign, he congratulated himself that be had an army 
that could not be stampeded and that wherever and under whatever 
cirenmstances it might be found, a regiment, a brigade, a division, or a 
corps in a place separated from him, he knew they were going on fight- 
ing the fight they were appointed to do as well as though they were in 
communication with him, receiving his commands; and that is just ex- 
actly what they did over and over again, because in the long line which 
he commanded, spread out for miles and miles some days, it inevitably 
happened that if a fight was to be fought at all it was to be fought 
without specific orders. That army of men that conquered Atlanta 
and afterward marched to the sea never failed, as Fitz-John Porter 
failed, to find the fighting by the fire and to do their full duty in order 
that there might be victory. 

Some years ago I introduced a bill for the relief of Richard H. White, 
late lieutenant-colonel of the Third Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry Vol- 
unteera, who had been dismissed from the service because he did not 
obey an order, not an order to fighta battle, but an order to report him- 

at a certain place, he being ill. There was no fighting going on in 
that part of the horizon; he was not needed anywhere for duty of that 
kind; but he disobeyed an order, was court-martialed and dismissed. 
Upon a statement made by a friend of his in regard to the circumstances 
of the ease, I deemed it worthy of investigation and introduced a bill 
granting an honorable discharge to Colonel White, which caused an in- 
vestigation by the Military Committee of the Senate. It came out of 
that committce accompanied by a report dated on the 15th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1884, a report made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock- 
RELL], in which occur these two paragraphs: 


It ae clearly appears that Colonel White was absent without leave, and was 
reported and summoned to appear before u military commission to answer the 


charge, and mado his defense by letter to the commission, and upon such de- 
fense rested the dagision of his case; and that there was no undue haste in the 
proceedings, no refusal of time to make defense, and there is now no allegation 
of prejudice or improper conduct on the part of the commission, The commis- 
sion rendered thelr decision ; the Secretary of War, in pursuance thereof. dis- 
mised Colonel White, and now, after tho lapse of twenty years, Congress is 
called upon to enact a law removing the charge of absence without proper an- 
thority, which the records show to be true, and to revoke the order of dismissal 
und grant an honorable discharge. 

It was in timo of war; a terrible struggle, when punctual obedience to all 
ordera and regulations and requirements of the service and strictest discipline 
were essential, Proceedings in snch times are often a matter of necessity 
which in times of peace would be considered harsh, extreme, and unjust, 

And so the committeeconelnded that Richard White having disobeyed 
an order to report himself somewhere could not claim leniency at this 
late date and must remain forever under every dishonor which the sen- 
tence of the court-martial imposed. That report was made by a man 
who served the confederacy asa briyadier-general Ile makes no parade 
of that service; but I bave heard him tell about the closing fight at 
Franklin, bow being ordered to make a charge which he and every man 
under him knew was absolutely futile, which he knew could only bring 
death to his men and disaster to the army, he yet threw himself against 
General Schofield’s line, fighting as he said by the light of the flashes 
that came from the guns of the Union Army, only to go down, himself 
wounded, his division decimated, and that disaster which every man 
in the line foresaw and knew was inevitable overwhelming them. If 
you ask him to-day what the consequences would have been if he had 
refused to obey that order thus attended with inevitable disaster or if 
he had failed to obey, he would tell you that the confederate army was 
not big enough to have held him for a moment of time thereafter. 

And so when the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. COCKRELL] put in his 
report that brief but comprehensive statement of the requirements of a 
time of war upon those who had enlisted in an army, he simply stated 
that which he had verified by his own experience and emphasized by 
his own blood. 

The court-martial which tried General Porter was composed of Major- 
General Hunter, Major-General Hitchcock, Brigadier-General King, 
Brigadier-General Prentiss, Brigadier-General Ricketts, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Casey, Brigadier-General Garfield, Brigadier-General Buford, Brig- 
adier-General Slough, every member of which, with two exceptions, has 
since died. We are sitting in judgment to-day upon the dead.. That 
court-martial was composed of men any one of whom was the peer of Fitz- 
John Porter even as described here by his best friend; and Tethers any 
impeachment of the soldierly character ot a 1 one of them? Has 
it left to any one in behalf of Fitz-John Porter to say that that 
was a prejudiced court? 

I will state a little circumstance related to me about General Hun- 
ter and his connection with the court, a few days ago by a prominent 
Army officer. General Hunter's family lived in Washington at the 
time this court was convened. Ile came here under orders for some 
military purpose, and noticed in a morning paper that he had been made 
a member of this court. He left his house immediately to goto see the 
Secretary of War to ask to be relieved. He had not been fairly out of 
his house until General Porter came there in hot haste to ask him as 
his friend to remain on the court, Learning where Hunter had gone, 
Porter pursued him quickly, overtook him before he reached Mr, Stan- 
ton, and persuaded him to remain a member of the court as his per- 
sonal and Army friend. 

It is understood and it has become part of the common knowledge 
of all who had to do with the investigation of this matter that the 
court rendered a unanimous judgment, and it is also understood that 
it came within one vote of decreeing death to General Porter for the 
offense of which he was found guilty. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] asks me who says it. Does ho 
deny it? He has as much opportunity as I have for affirming it. 
Neither of us can in the nature of things have testimony on that point 
because the members of the court were of course sworn to secrecy; but, 
as I have said, it has gone into the common knowledge of men; it is 
part of thut which gets into the atmosphere concerning such n case, 
Naturally of course the members of the court more or less talked abont 
it among themselves. I have no doubt of the essential correctness of 
what I have stated. 

Wo'are asked after twenty-four years have chased each other into 
the abyss of time to reverse the action of this court-martial thus com- 
posed, upon what ground? Upon the ground of newly discovered tes- 
timony, and not only that but testimony which Mr, Porter knew noth- 
ing at all about or supposed at the time was in existence; in other 
words, upon the testimony of General Longstreet, and other confed- 
erate officers, something that is new and which General Porter could 
not have known unless he had been on the other side. 

It is a new thing, if1 may say so in the presence of those who are bet- 
ter qualified to speak about military matters than I am, that an officer 
is not to attack in obedience to orders for any reason whatever, Does 
any person who has given the mosb cursory examination to military 
matters, and especially to the position of troops, not know that General 
Porter could have attacked even if his force were less than one-half the 
force opposing him, to some effect at least; and that if he had attacked 
the enemy, as far as we can apply haman judgment to a state of factsso 
far removed, he would have prevented that reinforcement by General 
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Longstreet of another portion of the confederate line which took place 
and which resulted in a great disaster to the Union eause: 

Mr. President, after all these men have gone into their graves, after 
Abraham Lincoln and Edwin M. Stanton, who knew more about this 
case than anybody else, who knew more showing that the conductof Fitz- 
John Porter was disloyal and unsoldierly than others—after all these 
men have disappeared and nearly a generation of time has passed we 
propose to do that which would never be done in any private cause, and 
we propose to do that which is a direct reflection upon the t and the 
honored dead. The vindication of Fitz-John Porter, so called, is a stab 
at the memory of Abraham Lincoln, who summoned the court and who 
approved its findings and sentence. There was no ill-feeling or malice 
in his action. No kinder or more just man ever lived than Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to ask 
him whether then General Grant stabbed Abraham Lincoln? Noman 
has said so much as General Grant has said in vindication of Fitz-Jobn 
Porter; and if we are to be arraigned for stabbing Abraham Lincoln, 
what are you to do with Grant? 

Mr. PLUMB. This new-found love for General Grant is as marvel- 
ons as the conversion of Paul. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am professing no new-found love for Grant; 
but has the Senator lost his, if he ever had any ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I will get to that in a moment. It will not do for 
the Senator and men like him, who are going to vindicate Fitz-John 
Porter, to set up General Grant as their leader. 

Mr, VOORHEES. I do not know why. 

Mr. PLUMB, Theyabused him; they hounded him; they held him 
up as the pattern of everything base; and it will not do for them now 
to shake his honored name at us. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The question is not what we do, but what you 
do with Grant and his testimony. 

Mr. PLUMB. We will take caro of that when tlie time comes. We 
have nothing to reproach ourselves with in regard to Grant, Yes, Mr. 
President, General Grant took the side of Fitz-John Porter at the last, 
and a gentleman here on my right [Senator SEWELL], whom I respect 
so far as manly qualities are concerned as much as I respected General 
Grant, takes the side of General Porter in debate and vote in this 
Chamber. I heard read here in the presence of the Senate the other 
day the request of some posts of the Grand Army of the Republic that 
Fitz-John Porter might be vindicated by the passage of this bill. Yes, 
Mr. President, there is a slight division among Northern soldiers and 
Northern people on this question. It is the division which occurs in 
the Mississippi River, the eddy going one way and the great full-handed 
stream going the other. 

Does any man doubt that the great body of the men who fought at 
the second Bull Run believe that Fitz-John Porter’s failure on that 
day to perform his duty was the cause of the disaster which came to our 
arms? No man doubts that. Docs any man doubt that the great ma- 
jority of the men who followed the Aagot the Union with their prayers 
and their tears and their hopes, as well as those who followed it with 
their bodies, believe the same way ? P 

It is not a new thing for the North to divide. The Senator compels 
me to anticipate what I was going to say later. Will the South divide 
upon thisquestion? Is there nothing significantin the fact that in the 
other House as in this 1 man who served the confederacy in 
war and peace, with di i zeal and without exception, votes to 
put Fitz-John Porter among the roll of heroes of the Union Army, 
and along with it and as a supplement and not in a minor strain either 
is an apotheosis to Jefferson Davis and a denunciation of Edwin M. 
Stanton. Is all this to vindicate Fritz-John Porter as a loyal, effective 
Union soldier? Or is there behind it all somewhere, unconscious to 
the minds of these honorable men, no doubt, a fellow-feeling for the 
inan who helped them in the hour of battle? Is it necessary for this 
purpose that the martyred President should be brought into contempt 
und that the great war secretary should be defamed? This is what is 
being done. As Fitz-John Porter is praised they are blamed. The 
two processes go together and are inevitably joined. 

Mr. President, this bill may pass. If may receive a constitutional 
majority in both Houses of Congress and may be signed by the Presi- 
dent, but the spectacle of the vote that will be given will not be lost to 
the country, and the country will not believe either now or hereafter 
that the motive for the votes that give this majority was simply the 
vindication of a wronged man. 

I beg to say to Senatorson that side we have not attempted to put up 
or to put down the men who fought the battles of the confederacy. 
You rate your heroes as you please; you put up Lee and Jackson and 
Hill and Longstreet and Hood, and we do not interfere with you in 
that. You write the history from your standpoint so far as it relates 
to individuals and the merits of diferent movements of armies and of 
the actions of legislative bodies and so on as you please. Let us do the 
same, We know where these men belong who fought on our side. We 
ask no help td fix their status or their merits. 

And yet, Mr. President, in a manner which I will not further char- 
acterize, the men who won the fight that Pope lost because Fitz-John 


Porter dallied and was insubordinate and unfaithful are now seeking to 
put Porter among the Union heroes and cast reflections upon Pope and 
men like him upon whose military escutcheon there is no blot. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] some years ago in a debate in this 
body said, with that eloquence for which he is noted, that it was for 
the victors to write the history of the struggle in which the victory was 
won, and therefore the North had a right to write the history of the 
war of the rebellion. One of the offices of history is to give proper place 
and character to the actors in it, and it is for the North and not for the 
South to fix Fitz- John Porter's place in the history of the war of the 
rebellion. If I mistake not, whatever the motive may be, the reinstate- 
ment into the Union Army of Fitz-John Porter is the beginning of an 
attempt to rewrite the history of that great drama from the Southern 
standpoint, to put that which was practically disloyal and which at all 
events was unfaithfal above that which was loyal and above that which 
was faithful. The indication can not be mistaken. One confederate 
soldier who sits on this side of the Chamber, detained from here now 
by illness, when this bill was before the Senate on another occasion said 
ina which became him and his manhood that in view of the fact 
that had served on the confederate side he felt restrained from 
casting his vote on the passage of the bill, feeling that he had no right 
to sit in judgment in a case involving the relative merit of Union gol- 
diers. 

This is a question which concerns the Union Army, the doings of 
that Amny, the consequences of that which grew out of their doings, 
It is our quarrel; it is something which I think the other side ought 
to réfrain from entering upon or expressing an opinion about. But, 
after all, neither here nor elsewhere where the subject has been under 
consideration has there been cast anything but an affirmative ex-con- 
federate vote. 

Mr. BUTLER rose. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have sat here during the whole discussion of the 
Fitz-John Porter case, and I have not opened my mouth for or against 
it. Ido not know of any man from the South who has opened his 
mouth; but I do submit that there is a point beyond which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, and that point has abont arrived as far as I am 
concerned. 

It has been intimated by innuendo, almost by direction, that we are 
casting our votes to restore Fitz-John Porter to the Army because he 
was disloyal to the Union. I not only protest against that, Mr. Pres- 
ident, but, for one, I denounce it as absolutely and entirely and unqual- 
ifiedly untrue; and if we were in another forum I would denounce it 
as cowardice. Because we are here in the exercise of our constitutional 
rights as Senators upon this floor casting our votes as our consciences 
dictate, to be aspersed in this way is something beyond my comprehen- 
sion among men and gentlemen. 

I bave not opened my month for Fitz-John Porter. I know of no 
man from the South or in the confederate army who has. We have 
taken the ground that it is not our fight or our quarrel. But are we 
supposed to sit here like dumb brutes when called on to exercise a con- 
stitutional duty to vote? And because we vote as our conscience dic- 
tates, without regard to his loyalty or his disloyalty, following in the 
track of Republicans who brought this question here, we are to be 
aspersed 220 our integrity impugned? I repeat, sir, that if that asper- 
sion were put upon me in another forum I would denounce it as false 
and cowardly. 

I care nothing about Fitz-John Porter; I know him very slightly; 
you may restore him or you may continue him in disgrace as you please; 
but I have heard for the last time, without protest at least, these con- 
stant aspersions upon the men from the South, who are here simply do- 
ing their duty as they understand that duty to be. 

I am the last man in the world, I can inform the Senator from Kan- 
sas, who would sustain a traitor to the Union cause, I am the last may 
upon this floor who would have respect fora man who I thonght de- 
serted his colors. But from the evidence which I have had, and which 
I have looked at I think judicially, Ido not believe that Fitz-John 
Porter was a traitor, I do not believe he did desert his colors. Beliey- 
ing in that way, I shall vote for this bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I knew all that before the Senator got 


up. 
Ptr. BUTLER. Then I hope the Senator will stop throwing out in- 
sinuations. 

Mr. PLUMB. I knew there was a forerordained vote, and as the 
Senator has not restrained himself from some lively declarations of 
speech on this subject, I hope he will not restrain himself elsewhere, 

Mr. BUTLER. I can say this to the Senator, that if he were to in- 
dulge in just such expressions as he has elsewhere he would be very 
likely to hear from me, 4 

Mr. PLUMB, Ah, Mr. President, we hear a great many things in 
these days; there are signs, and portents, and wonders, and all that sort, 
of thing. It is just whut the Senator bas said that I was commenting 
upon, that while the men who served in the Union Army and the 
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Northern people divide to some extent upon 
honor, the good name, the faithfulness, the loyalty of one of their own 
soldiers, no confederate soldier has any doubt upon the subject what- 
ever, but all of them votes nem. con. that Porter was not guilty, 

I donot know that I could make thestatement stronger. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has done so, however. He has made it stronger 
than I could make it. It was the fact, as I said, that without speech, 
with a resolution that betokened a fixed, irrevocable conviction he and 
those who like him served in the confederate army march in solid 
phalanx to vote for Fitz-John Porter. 

I leave the question as to what is the motive so far as Tam to charac- 
terize it with them, but I had a right to say what I did say, and I will 

tit. While neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I will 
still venture to say what will be evidenced from day to day from now 
henceforth, that the Northern people will not believe that the men on 
that side of the Chamber vote to restore Fitz-John Porter to the Army 
solely for the purpose of vindicating him, That public opinion which 
rules the country, putting up and putting down, will not fail to pen- 
etrate all disguises and to place proper construction upon the action of 
those who exhibit this extraordinary zeal to vindicate an unworthy 
Union soldier. 

A Senator sends mo a memorandum to say, what illustrates to some 
extent the setting of the tide, that the President of the United States 
has just vetoed a bill giving Mrs. General David Hunter a pension of 
$50 a month. I will not make any connection between that fact and 
the fact that General Hunter presided over the court-martial that tried 
Fitz-John Porter, and that he too is dead and in his grave. If Abra- 
ham Lincoln can be stabbed, if Edwin M. Stanton can be defamed by 
those whom he condemned because they were disloyal, and if we can 
live to see that in this year of grace I do not wonder that along with 
it comes the veto of a bill giving a pension of $50 a month to the widow 
of the major-general who was the chairman, the presiding officer of the 
court- ial which convicted Fitz-John Porter, and upon whose sol- 
dierly record there is no stain. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not because the pension was made $50 a month, 

Mr. PLUMB. Not becanse it was $50 a month, for the same Presi- 
dent signed a score or more of bills giving $50 a month to the widows 
of naval and army officers at this session of Con, A gentleman who 
sat in the seat in front of me for many years famed for his ability and 
eloquence would speak of this veto as a decorajion"’ of Mrs. Hunter. 
Mrs. Hunter has indeed been decorated“ by the veto of this bill giv- 
ing her $50 a month. The loyal people of this country will sco to it 
abundantly that Mrs. Hunter does not come to want for the lack of a 
pittance of $50 a month if the Congress of the United States should fail 
to do its duty and pass that bill over the President's veto. 

I believe that Fitz-John Porter was unfaithful to the Union cause. 
I believe that he practically conspired that the Union cause should lose 
that battle. I believe the letters he wrote to General Burnside and to 
General McClellan would have furnished ample warrant for the Presi- 
dent to have exercised the great power and prerogative conferred upon 
him by the statutes of dismissing officers whose services he believed 
Were no Jonger useful to the cause of the Union, and whose example 
Was pernicious. Among persons who speak about each other with that 
general glibness and freedom of comment which characterize the news- 
papers and men in private speech, there might be said in a time of 
2 what General Porter said about General Pope, and generally what 

o said of a discouraging character in regard to the fight of which he 
was not but ought to have been a part; but there are times when a 
uation being in 2 disrespect for a superior officer, the expression of 
it, however slight, is treason in point of fact. Every man, every gun, 
every agency of the Union Army was in demand. The Union, repub- 

n government, human liberty, hung suspended in the balance. In 
a tremendous time like that, with these great issues at stake, with every 
loyal man with his blood on fire and his nerves at the highest tension, 
here was a soldier educated by the Republic, in command of the best 
corps in the Army, for whom the best that can be said is that he did not 
march to the sound of the fighting; that he lay idly by while disaster 
overtook the Union Army. But he received the order to march and 
in contempt of his superior officer requested that some wagons which 
he had control of should be taken outof the way, and with this sneer- 
ing request on his lips remained in camp and failed to move. That 
was either a record of unſuithfulness or of criminal incfficiency. 

For the restoration of such aman I can not vote, and I believe the 
restoration of Fitz-John Porter to the Army will prove to be one of the 
most Significant things that have occurred since the war and one which 
will come to divide thesentiment of this country in to the canses, 
the consequences, the rightfulness of that great struggle. If Fitz- 
John Porter is to be vindicated at the hands of the men whom he re- 
fused to fight, if he is to have the judgment of the confederacy in his 
behalf, let him take it. Is there any other Union soldier who desires 
such avindication? He has not been heard from to date. 

Mr. President, this is the aspect this case presents to me. It is fairly 
and squarely presented here between faithfulness and unmithfulness, 
and, as I before, it is an issue that side of the Chamber bave no 
right to force. It is our fight, in our charge, in regard to a great and 
momentous part of the struggle for the Union 
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The Surplus in the Treasury. 
SPEECH 


HON. ARCHIBALD J. WEAVER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 
On tho joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the 


ury on the public debt, as follows: 

*“ Resoleed by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slutes of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, 
including amount held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed 
the sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Seerctary 
of the Treasury to apply such excess, in sums not less than ten millions per 
month, during the existence of any such surplus or 38 the payment oſ the 
interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the 
Government.” 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I offer the following amendment: 


Provided, That the first payment under this resolution shall be for an oniount 
that will reduce the surplus to 5100. 000. 000. 


If the penalty for making fulse statements on political subjects of 
great importance wherein nothing but the truth should be stated, were 
banishment to that location which is spelled by aflixing two ll's to 
the pronoun he, the orators of both wings of the Democratic party 
would, in Democratic executive language, be in a condition of innoc- 
nous desuetude in the temperate zone of North America, and the frst- 
named locality would have the benefit not only of a Democratic Exec- 
utive, but would have a large majority in each branch of the legisla- 
tive department of the Government; and while there would be a few 
members from the anthracite and iron districts clamoring for protec- 
tion yet in that country, under Democratic rule, you would always 
find a clear working quorum for free trade, free rum, and State sover- 
cignty. 

The Democratie party is just now in power by a systematic continu- 
ation of hypocrisy, duplicity, and falsifying that, fora moment, seized 
upon the credulity of the masses, who, as might have been expected, 
find that their votes were obtained under false pretenses. What did 
the Democratic orators say to the voters of this conntry as an induce- 
ment to get their support and suffrages? You said there was from 
three to five hundred millions of dollars in the Treasury that should 
be applied on the interest-bearing debt of the United States. That is 
what you all said from one end of the country to the other—you men 
who have been in publie life for n long time and knewall about public 
affairssaid that. The second man ou the Democratic Presidential ticket 
proclaimed it most loudly of all, and you can not now deny it, because 
thereare too many to bear witness to your statement; and now, having 
come into possession of the Treasury with all of this alleged amount of 
available surpius—because there is no complaint that you did not get 
the last cent that was shown to be in the Treasury by the sintement 
from the Treasury Department on which you made the campaign—I 
say what is your record since you came into possession of that money? 

On the 4th of March, 1885, yon came into possession of this over- 
loaded Treasury, and one would have supposed from your professions 
and your talk of what would be done that the month of March would 
not have passed before all the 510 f, 000, 000 (option bonds) would have 
been called and paid; but not so, nor was one cent paid on the interest- 
bearing obligation of the Government. April passed, and May passed, 
and June passed, and July passed, and August and September 

and October passed, and November passed, and December $ 
and January passed, and at this time there has accumulated $75,000,- 
000 more of money in the Treasury and yet not one dollar of the in- 
terest-bearing obligation of the Government had been paid, and to prove 
this allegation I here call attention to that part of the monthly state- 
ments from the Treasury Department which show that for all this time 
the interest-bearing debt of the Government was always the same, 
namely, $1,260,778, 162, 

Neither was a dollar ever paid on the interest-bearing debt of the 
Government under Democratic rule until a resolution was introduced 
in Congress to require such payment. 

This is a true record of the Democratic party since it came into 

wer on the payment of the debt or rather failing to pay the debt; 

+ that is not the only thing this great party has failed to da. The 
Executive made a great effort to paralyze the industries of the country 
by an attempt to retire the $346,000,000 of greenback currency and 
failed in all save the effort. 

The head of the same great party conceived the brilliant thought of 
discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar, but as a veto has no force 
on a law passed under Republican administration he could not make 
it work and the coinage gocs on. i 

Another brilliantscheme of the Democratic party is to cutdown the 
revenues of the Government while we have an interest-bearing debt of 
more than $1,200,000,000 and while the estimated revenue of the Gov- 
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ernment - estimated by Democratic officials—is less than the estimated 
expenses, : 

Now, sir, when we consider that under the rule of the Republican 
party the interest-bearing debt of the nation was being paid at the rate 
of $150,000,000 a year, what shall be said of a party that got the con- 
trol of the Government under the pretension that this debt was not 
being paid fast enough and then failed month after month to pay a 
single cent? 

1 lavor the resolntion under consideration requiring the application 
of the available money in the Treasury in excess of $100,000,000 on the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States. 

While there is power under thelaw as it now stands for the Secretary 
ef the Treasury to do this without being directed so to do, yet from the 
record made by this Democratie administration we are fully advised 
there is no disposition to do this, but rather to continue to allow the 
money of the country to accumulate in the Treasury when it should 
be in circulation to revive the drooping industries of the country. 

It is stated by the leading Democrats on this floor, and especially by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Morrison], 
that not more than $70,000,000 will be paid otb under this resolution, 
and computing the interest at 3 per cent.—because this is the rate 
drawn by option bonds, which are the only ones subject: to call—it will 
readily be seen that to pay out 870,000, 000 at $10,000,000 per month 
would require seven months, and computing the interest on the $70-, 
000,000 for one-half of the seven months, the average time for which 
the $70,000,000 would continue to draw interest under the resolution, 
$612,500 is the amount that would be paid out as interest, which 
amount would be saved if my amendment be concurred in to pay ont 
the surplus at once. 

Judging from the financial ability thus far displayed by the Demo- 
sratic party it is quite certain that this amendment will be rejected. 

The amendment was disagreed to. 


“Where there is no Mail there is no Trade.“ 


SPEEOH 


HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 19, 1886, 


Dn the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 5887) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post-Oflice Department. 

Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: This Congress is able to enact legislation that will 
help the country. No Congress for twenty years has had such an op- 

rtunity. There is want in many homes where want was never known 

‘ore, and we have been promised that relief shall be had, so far as it 
can be brought by the action of this House. The panicof 1873 threw 
business out of gear, and since that date the products of the field and 
mill nave not had a profitable sale nor wage-workers profitable wages, 

If » man has anything to sell from a day’s work to a farm he finds 
buyers scarce. There is money in the land but it is hard toget. Money 
is the most sensitive thing on earth. On the slightest alarm it hides. 
The man that has money will not let you have it unless he absolutely 
needs what you have, because what you have is sinking in value, but 
his money does not shrink, and next year he can buy your article 
cheaper than now. When things get to going this way hard times got 
harder and the poor get poorer, and as the purchasing power of money 
increases the rich get richer. These are our times and they are eyil 
days, The discontent in our country has been growing for years. Its 
voice has grown so loud it has even been heard in these Halls. ‘There 
is trouble in the country when the laborers’ cry gets so loud it can be 
heard in Congress. 

More men are idle to-day than ever before in this land, and the idle 
have no hope for un early relief. We have been told that prices of things 
we buy are low, lower it is claimed than the average of 1860, but what 
is the benefit of low prices to the man who has no money to buy with? 
The laborer must be employed before he becomes a purchaser; to talk to 
him about the low prices of goods is to apply asalve that becomes an ir- 
ritation. The continued unsatisfactory condition of his employment 
has caused the laborer to enter into a confederation to protect his own 
interests. He has endnred all sorts of changes in the past, but never 
before has he organized for protection. This uprising against the present 
condition of things is one of the greatest revolutionary movements in 
history. It is twenty millions of people driven into an organized body 
by want, and requesting that the wheels of business start again, and 
pring notice that when the start is made they are to be partners in the 

ess. 

It was Wendell Phillips who said: 

Toil has a brawny hand but a warm heart, It bears all things, believes all 


things, and hopes all things. If the time ever comes when this great force 
shall refuse to be led any longer, and shall organize, it will likely lose sight of 
its own interests in hatred of its ancient enemy, and this country will find thas 
the "blind giant” hna seized the pillars of the temple, and capital and labor, 
and great and small, will be ruined together. 

This undisciplined force has achieved an organization that astounds 
the conntry. < 

Mute sentinels of the divine mandate that man shall eat his bread 
in the sweat of his face,” they gaze upon a vast scene of enforced idle- 
ness; upon mills shut down; factories stopped; spindles that are silent; 
wheels that hum no more; upon farnacesclosed; mines without miners; 
molds without castings; blasts without flames; chimneys without 
belching smoke; upon women and children shamed by their need; upon 
men whose earnings are a pittance, and ask from whence can relief come ? 
This is the great question before this House. Relief can only be found 
on this floor. Various wise and prudent measures have been introduced 
here which if enacted into laws would lift this blockade and open our 
doors to public confidence and a return of prosperity. What do you 
propose to do about it? Timidity and indecision have no rights you 
are bound to t at this time. Do notin your doubts lay this mat- 
ter over until r the election this fall. It will bea dangerous un- 
dertaking. This is a case where the man who doubts will be damned, 

With the factories running on half time the tariff question should 
have been decided during the first sixty days of this session instead of 
holding it until the close, and then doubtless bring in n bill no true 
tariff reformer can support. The factories are not making goods ex- 
cept on order. They no longer manufacture and store for future sal 
because the tariff may be reduced and bring them to bankruptcy. The 
great industrial interests are paralyzed into inactivity through fear of 
injurious legislation; and capital, menaced by the uncertainty of what 
you will do, will not venture into new fields. Whatever is going to 
be done in the matter should be done promptly. If the tariff is to be 
reduced under a free-trade tendency, it had better be done now. Let 
the factories then close out, and business, knowing what it can depend 
on, will adjust itself to new surroundings; but you stand here week 
after week threatening what will be done, yet doing nothing. Some 
action ought to be taken to relicve this unfriendly attitude to labor 
and capital, or it should cease. 

ORGANIZED LABOR NOT A MENACE. 

Wendell Phillips could to-day see an organized force which, con 
to his prophecy, refuses to go blind and bring ruin to the country, 
With Powderly at the head this Samson is not blind. 

With my belief in the destiny of this country and my trust in di- 
vinity I think that whenever a national crisis presents itself there will 
arise a man equal to the hour. Never has a man been better fitted for 
a struggle than this man for this great labor struggle. For eight 
months he has held back a storm which had it started would probably 
have thrown us into the terrors of the French commune. But he had 
the courage to withstand rash men, the generalship to organize a mill- 
ion men, the prudence to overlook many mistakes, controlling a revo- 
lution against the existing order of things, and supposed to be cont: 
to the interests of invested capital, he has guided its vast and involved 
movements with a wisdom so astute and a judgment so well balanced 
that he has won the confidence of the public and has been received 
with esteem into the councils of that element against whom he had or- 
ganized for redress of grievances. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem for us in this House is to do our duty ag 
cireumspectly and successfully, It is our duty to inaugurate a system 
of legislation that will result in making farming again profitable: that 
will again permit the workingman to receive wages that are livi 
wages; that will move the now silent mill; that will call idle men to 
work; that will make every mechanic feel that he is pushed again; that 
will cover the ocean with our ships and with our flag asin the da 
gone by; that will give plenty to the people and prosperity to the 
country. 

Ours is a government of the people and for the people. This Con 
the first after a new administration, has an auspicious opportunity to 
relieve this great depression and bring blessings to the people. 

EXTRAVAGANCE, 


We have been in session six months, and what have we done? We 
must adjourn now within a few days. We will go into history as hay- 
ing done less than any Congress before us. With the exception of the 
widow’s pension bill no measure has passed entitled to the dignity of 
national importance. Hutidlenessis not the greatest crime here. This 
Congress is extravagant. My distinguished colleague[Mr, HOLMAN], 
the great Democratic economist, in a recent interview said: 


We promised to decrease expenses and we have Increased them; we promised 
to practice retrenchment and we have not done sò; wepromixed to economize 
and we have not done so; we promised to introduce reforms, hut where have we 
done so? We have not kept our 22 unless we change 8 ily our 
party will be defeated at the polla this fall. We have increased the amount ot 
the appropriations $23,000,000, and this does not include the extra appropriation 
for pensions nor the $6,000,000 deficiency bill voted last weck. 

This is what the best authority in this House says regarding our legis. 
lation. I think it is admitted the increase this year over the ¢xpenseg 
of last year will be $40,000,000. Forty million dollars is a large amount 
of money. The time was when the entire expense of the Government 
was less than $40,000, 000, 2 

It might be supposed as a member of another party I would rejoice 
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at the record made by this Congress. It is a political victory that they 
have not kept faith with the public, but the condition of our country 
is too grave at this time for any man who has to deal with these prob- 
lems to be a politician. When the interests of our common Govern- 
ment are at stake, then on this floor, under his oath, every member 
should forget his party and be a patriot. 

There are interests here legitimate and beneficial of various matters 
aggregating the expenditure of millions of dollars which need not be 

this session. On these matters many members have set their 
hearts strongly. Iam greatly interested in the erection of a public 
building at my city, but let this and all of these expenditures which are 
not absolutely essential go over until next session. 

Let us address ourselves to legislation that is productive. All methods 
of bringing money into the Treasury require some outlay at first. The 
farmer has this experience; so has the mechanic and the manufacturer. 
They plant, they water, they till, and then comes the harvest. I be- 
Tieve we can practice this same reproductive policy. Other nations have 
done it and made themselves great and rich. e can do it, and stir 
the stagnant blood of our depressed trades with a new life. It will 
bring the idle into employment and money into circulation. The 
country will not look upon appropriations thus made as pledges broken, 
but will receive it as the earnest of promises kept. 

OUR FINANCES UNSATISFACTORY. 

The bill before us has in it more ways of helping the country than 
anything that has been here for many aday. In seeking a relief from 
this industrial depression it is but fair for me tosay the demonetization 
of silver in 1873 has been one of the great procuring causes of these 
times. While it was not strictly a party measure, it was a mistaken 
policy on the part of those engaged in it. Although the harm was in- 
tended to be atoned for by remonetization in 1878, it was but lamely 
done, for it decreed that no more than $4,000,000 could be coined per 
month. To make thecoining of gold free and limit that of silver was 
to disparage silver. 

In addition to this theadministration violated the law of remonetiza- 
tion by refusing to pay the nation’s obligations in 57 4 but gold 
coin. The result was toat a was hoarded by the few who had it, 
and under the nation’s ban silver depreciated in value. Grenfell, the 
distinguished ex-president of the Bank of England, lays all our troubles 
to this disparagement of silver. Arendt, the great economist, says it 
ttis the crime against silver, the people's money, which has brought 
this nuspeakable commercial misery, which has now lasted ten years, 
and is becoming yany more and more acute.’’ 

With the election of Mr. Cleveland it was thonght we had come to 
the dawn of better times, and weall remember how the telegraph wires 
prophesied a speedy resumption of business, 

Every paper in the land 7 755 confidently of the revival of business, 
and thousands of depressed lines of trade looked forward to the day of 
his inauguration as the beginning of a revival of industry. 

If the advent of Mr. Cleveland to the Presidency was to reclaim busi- 
ness prosperity, restore our shattered finances, make the ships hives of 
busy workmen, bring good prices for labor and £ parse give plenty 
to homes and smiles to children, he was entitled to be received with 
open arms, 

In February before the inauguration it was surmised that Daniel 

ing was to be made Secretary of the Treasury, and as he was 
known to be an ally of Wall street a letter was addressed to Mr. Cleve- 
land asking him not to express any financial views in his inaugural 
address, but to first acquaint himself with the wants of the people. 
No answer was requested. None was expected. But Mr. Cleveland 
at once made a public reply asserting his position in advance. This 
was a remarkable thing to do. He announced himself against the fur- 
ther coi of silver, and revealed a strong 1 seed with the gold 
interest. That Manning and Wall street were to have a champion in 
the new President was a surprise, and created the profoundest regret. 
Republican presidents had been ed as allies of the money mon- 
archs, but that a Democratic President should be one also created com- 
ment and grave apprehension lest the policy of his administration would 
be in harmony with this element, who however estimable as citizens 
do not in these pecan of government have interests in common with 
the producing 

Within two weeks after the publication of that letter the papers 
ceased their prophecy of better times. The trusting confidence of busi- 
ness had received a wound from an unexpected source; the fires that 
were preparing in the mills were not lighted; trade suddenly retreated 
to its old paths, and all things continned as they had for years. 

I venture the assertion that if Thomas A. Hendricks had been the 
Chief Executive he would not have carried out the policy of Wallstreet. 

All financiers agree that under a contracting currency prices fall. 
Goschen says that the amount of gold produced yearly in the world at 
this time is only $90,000,000. He says the arts have $60,000,000 of 
this, the East takes $20,000,000, that the wear and tear is $5,000,000, 
and there remains just $5,000,000 for the monetary requirements of the 
world. Suppose we got every dollar of this. As our on is in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,000,000 per year, that would give $5 to each 
person when they need $35, but we receive only the merest fraction of 
this 85,000, 000. Now, to this shrinkage in consequence of increasing 
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population add the fact that our national bank circulation is being re- 
duced at the rate of $15,000,000 per year, and we have an enormous 
contraction of currency—a sufficient contraction to choke the life ont 
of business in a very few years. 

Only through the continued issnance of money can we hope for a 
monetary relief, and yet the President, unmindful of these facts, and 
of the fate of England in 1832, demands that we shall stop the further 
coinage of silver. To follow the administration here is to be led into 
panic and disaster. 

Money never invests in industrial enterprises except for the hope of 
gain. The peculiar effect of a contraction in the yolume of circulation 
is to give profit to the holders of uninvested money. In a year or two's 
time its purchasing power has increased so much by reason of the fall 
in prices that hoarding pays better than investing. Money is simply 
worth its purchasing power. With ashrinking volumeof currency the 
capitalist whose millions lie idle in his vaults is growing in wealth 
more rapidly than if he was running mills or building milroads or 
steamboats. Thus do falling prices rob labor of employment, and pre- 
cipitate an unequal conflict between capital and labor, for all the time 
capital is increasing in value, while labor each day gets less and less for 
its toil. 

For example, a farmer who owes $300 pays it with 300 bushels of 
wheat at a dollar a bushel. If, however, he has a running mortgage, 
and when it falls due wheat is 75 cents per bushel, it takes 400 bushels 
of wheat to pay his debt. It is this that is bankrupting our farmers, 
A laborer who contracted a debt in 1880 of $100, and has not been able 
to pay it, and undertakes to do so this summer, finds that instead of 
eighty days’ work paying the bill it will take one hundred. 

Thus we have idlé money, idle capital, idle labor, idle machinery, 
standing and facing each other. 

Mr. Manning was Secretary of the Treasury twelve months before 
he made a payment on the public debt, and then not until two resolu- 
tions demanding that he should do so had been introduced into Con- 
gress. Welostsix monthsof interestin consequence, Inthe last fifteen 
months $21,000,000 of national-bank notes have been retired from cir- 
culation, and millions of one and two dollar bills have been called into 
the Treasury. There was $8,000,000 surplus when Secretary Manning 
came into the Treasury; now he admits he has locked up $65,000,000 
in addition. The average of prices has fallen 9 per cent. within these 
fifteen months. $ 

It is in the shadow of a shrinking volume of money that disorders, 
social and political, gender and fester, thatcommunism organizes; that 
capitalists conspire; that workingmen combine, and that stagnation 
spreads wider and wider, As long as the present storm continues to 
gather in the financial sky there is but little hope for the real pros- 
perity of labor, 

I wt Reg the pain felt by earnest workers on tho other side of this 
floor when they see the Executive refuse to recognize the coined silver 
dollar, His action would be a strange spectacle if it were not a serious 
grievance. It is a nullification of the Constitution. The Constitution 
says Congress shall coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 

has coined silver money and established its value. Every citi- 
zen takes it without question. A piece of silver is worth 79 cents; the 
mint places the Government stamp on it, and it becomes u dollar. It 
passes for a dollar everywhere. It is a dollar. It is the coined money 
of the realm. If you had a million dollars in gold you could not buy 
a million dollars in silver at 99} cents on the dollar. You could not 
buy them for less than they are worth—100 cents on the dollar. The 
law means something, hay at its sovereign majesty we all bow down. 
No man in the country ever refused one of these dollars. 

With the price of wheat, cotton, and other products so low as to dis- 
courage tho producer, with labor in a turmoil and Congress embar- 
rassed it is within the power of the Executive alone to grant a financial 
relief. One stroke of his can better the condition of the whole 
country by ordering the mints to coin $4,000,000 of silver per month 
as the law permits. As the people desire it for their convenience in 
using this silver, Congress can quickly furnish them one, two, and five 
dollar silver certificates, and this vast volume of money would then 
start into circulation. If the President would do this he would per- 
form an act that would receive the applause of all parties. 

Mr. Henry Watterson, who, as I take it, is the most brilliant of all 
editors, recently in his r, The Louisville Conrier-Journal, speaks 
upon the present condition of affairs in the following way: 


were rich in prom 
vernment of the Roped can party; but two years 
n. Every pla: 


If the President in the exercise of his discretion fails to give us the 
needed relief, Mr. Watterson says the country will look to Congress for 
help. With 41 majority you can pass any measure you desire to pass, 
but the House has refused to take any forward step to relieve the great 
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financial trouble; the interstate-commerce bill to railroad 
traffic slumbers on the Calendar; the agricultural biil to make agricult- 
ure a Cabinet office is bitterly fought; the great labor eomplication 
las been set aside by a measure that is only a pretensa and is already 
a dead letter; the promised rehabilitation of the Navy has got no fur- 
ther than the report; the much-criticised surplus in the Treasury has 
had millions added to it; the justly-condemned practice of hiring con- 
vict labor on Government works has greatly increased. If any plan 
for relief has been proposed I am not able now to recall it, 

The restoring of our merchant vessels so that we can carry our mails 
to foreign ports and open up the trade of the world is now before us 
in the shape of a measure to pay $800,000 for ocean mail transporta- 
tion. The question is whether it will not also be carried over until next 
winter, or indeed killed outright. Not one great measure of relief has 
— the House. Mr. Watterson said every plan of relief has per- 

ed in the committee - rooms or fallen stillborn in the House.” The 
campaign of this fall will not be a repetition of 1884. Then it was all pol- 
ities; but this fall there will be less politicsand more business. There 
is less politics to-day in this conntry than there has been for forty years. 

ONE OPPORTUNITY REMAINING, 

If this ocean-mail bill passes it can not then be said that every meas- 
ure of relief has ſuiled. Your majority of 41 can pass it. These ocean 
ships will be the opening gates to a trade with the South American 
states, that will take millions of our lus productions and thus start 
a revival of trade. It is claimed that , 000, 000 of our could 
be sold there the first year. The very thought of it would make the 
plow scour better and the mill-wheel run If you start this 
trade it will be an achievement so vital to the business interests of the 
country that this Congress will be made illustrious. 

THE OCEAN MAIL, 

I now turn to the ocean-mail bill, which is the only measure left by 
which we can bring help tothe people in the present crisis. Our mails 
to foreign countries are carried almost entirely by foreign vessels, This 
bill proposes the establishment of a line of vessels between our country 
and 8 Central and South America, West Indies, Australia, China, 
and Japan. Its purpose is to restore, as far as may be possible, our old 
time 3 of the seas, and to furnish to these countries our prod- 
ucts. ey are now chiefly supplied by England, Germany, and France. 
It is wise and prudent to restore our flag to the seas. On account of 
our overproduction it is business sagacity to take possession of the trade 
of these States. 

The countries lying south of us, Mexico, Central and South America, 
are our neighbors, and by the laws of relation their trade to us. 
If our commercial vessels are restored and the empire of the South add- 
ed to our trade, we have conquered a new world. We will be as Eng- 
land, who looked upon Indis and saw an opportunity. She took her 
surplus products there, and while saving herself from overproduction 
was æ blessing to India. So we may relieve the us of the farm and 
factory by developing a trade with these States, and while helping our- 
selves to prosperity elevate that people by furnishing them the best 
products of civilization. 

` THE EFFECT ON TIR PARNER. 

We will first consider the bill’s effect on the farmer, as he is the 
basis of all industries. We have about the number of farmers that the 
experience of the world says is required by such a nation, but hard 
times causing people to buy less has given us an overproduction from 
the farmer. The farmer is one of the manuſmeturers in this country 
that is overprodacing. Our agriculturists are raising a surplus. Mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of their products can not be used by our people, 
and this overproduction, as a dead weight, has to be ship to some 
foreign market for sale with the unavoidable result of lowering the 
price. If our home markets consumed all of these products their price 
would be better. 

Whenever the demand foran article is fully equal to the supply prices 
are good. There isa tonic about an equal supply that helps prices. 
An oversupply is the reverse of a tonic on prices. After the discovery 
of gold in Australia and California its price y declined. It was 
thought there was an oversupply. No matter how highly prized, how 
necessary to comfort or health, when thereis more of an article than can 
be used its price declines. Political economists say the when 
the supply is just equal to the demand is the time of best profits and 
oro paste the philosop: f prices their practical operati 

o pass from p 0 to their practica tion we 
find that when the farmer 8 is products to. a distant market he 
has to pay the freight, and coming into competition with others from 
other countries who ship to that t he has to stand the difference in 
freight charges; no matter if their distance is 500 miles and his 5,000 
he must put his article in the market at the price of his competitor. 
If o farmer in Indiana has wheat to sell the shipper who buys it for 
Chicago pays him Chicago prices less the cost of it to Chicago. 
The farmer in fact hauls his wheat to Chicago, and if the shipper means 
to sell the wheat at Liverpool he pays what the article is worth in 
Liverpool less the cost of carrying it there. ‘The farmer thus conducts 
a free delivery. He could afford this if he could control the prices he 
receives, but this he doesnot do, No farmer ever controlled the prices 
he received for his crops. 


The less shipping he does the better, especially if that shipping is to 
a foreign market where he comes in competition with people who can 
produce the article cheaper than he can, For illustration, in India 
they produce wheat for 9 cents a bushel. Their land is not worth half 
so much per acre as ours, and the ryot, the ſurm- hand, who raises it, 
works for 8 cents a day. The distance from these wheat-flelds to Liy- 
erpool is very great, but England is equalizing that distance by cover- 
ing India with railroads and hauling the wheat on the water in bounty- 
paid ships. 

‘Twenty-eight million of our sixty million people are on the farm, 

There are five million farmers in America; one-half our population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, In view of the fact that they never 
dictate the prices they receive, and must pay the freight, however dis- 
tant the market their products are sold in, they have the right to ask 
the shortest possible haul, and that in no event shall they cross the ocean 
and then be placed in competition with the ryot of India. There is no 
avenue open to us to shut off these long hauls except through a return 
of prosperity. In such event the increased consumption by the people 
would relieve our surplus. 

When our incomes. decrease we all reduce living expenses, and when 
the income increases we grow liberal and our consumption increases, 
A family that uses 4 barrels of flour in one year in hard times will use 
5 barrels in good times. Four barrels of flour in hard times is more 
extravagant than 5 barrels in good times. With the wonderful growth 
of our population in the last six years I think if we had prosperous 
times we would consume every bushel of wheat grown on our shores, 
The same logie will apply to all our farm products. 

The price of an article is determined in the market where its surplus 
is sold. Our surplus is sold in Liverpool, and thus it comes about that 
Liverpool controls the prices of the labor of one-half the people of 
America. Liverpool is the master of the American farmer, Eve 
bushel of your wheat, corn, oats, rye, or barley, is worth at your rail- 
road elevator what it is worth at Liverpool, less the freight. Just as 
long as our farmer is an ties ee just that long will he be the hired 
man of Liverpool. I would like to see him set free, Iam willing to 
vote to have this Government pay something for his ransom. It is not 
fair to him to compete with the serf of Russia, who has a short han) 
and more unfair yet to make him compete with the ryot of India, who 
has subsidized a hundred million of England’s money to put his long 
hauls at a low rate. 

There are two methods of getting rid of the farmer’s overproduction, 
One is to do as the factories, when business is not at a t, stop the 
manufacture; but the farmer can not stop his factory; he can not leuve 
his fields idle. Like the wageworker, who must earn his wages, even 
if hogy Phage inadequate, in order that he may live, so the farmer must 
raise his crops. He lives by them. Plainly, the farm production can 
not be diminished. 

The other method is to increase home consumption. This can be 
done by ina a policy that will give idle men work. Our Com- 
missioner of x reports. one million idle men in our country, and 
each man represents a family of five persons. That means five million 
people out of employment. This population swarmsin the cities, over- 
flows in the towns; it is an enormous army, a frightfal legion of idle- 
ness and want. If promoted to their varions trades, such an increase 
of consumption will come that surplus will bother us no more. At 
work each of these men will buy one dollar's worth of this surplus a 
day; that is $1,000,000 a day, and that will consume all the surplus, 

Every member on this floor knows, every economist in the United 
States understands, that if we can give remunerative employment to 
this million men, we will consume every bushelof wheat wo raise, ang 
that we will not have a dollar’s worth of farm products for foreign 
shipment. The solution of this problem is to give the idle men work 
and within twelve months consumption will be equal to production’ 


THE PRORLEM STATED, 


We can consume the farmers’ surplus by calling the idle men to work: 
but suppose there is no work to them to? What use to pnt them 
in the factories? ‘These are already crowded with unsold goods, Grant, 
for the arguments sake, that the surplus has been consumed in these 
years of closed shops. With these men at work there would be a show 
of revival of business; but in six months we would again have n surplus. 
The fact is, we have reached the condition of the old nations. Our 
producing capacity is greater than our consuming capacity. Wher m 
country’s capacity to produce is greater than its capacity to consume, 
the overproduction must be carried off to other countries, or its produ- 
tion ceases, and the land is filled with idle men. Our provision for dis- 

ing of surplus is so inadequate that America is filled with idle men. 
it better to continue this enforced idleness, or to construct a channel 
to convey our goods to a people who want them ? 


Tun SOLUTION IN SHIPS, 

There ought to be no divided opinion as to the line of policy to be 
mrsned. With our exports fallen a hundred million dollars in the 
t two years, witha thousand factories closed and business stagnated, 
there is but one action to be taken. Senator Maxey, of Texas, speak- 

ing on this subject, said: 
The im ofsecuring the trade of Mexico and Central aud Sonth Ameriog 
can not be overestimated. We must have an outlet for our surplus manufact. 
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ures, or the shutting down of mills, the placing of workmen on half-time, the 
reduction of Inbor, and strikes will unavoidably follow. We can not hope for 
an extensive market for our manufactured goods in Europe, and the most in- 
viting field is the country south of us, 


Following the speech of that distinguished gentleman, the American 
Shipping League was organized at New Orleans; this league is com- 
posed of the representative men of all parties in the Gulf States, their 
purpose being to secure a commercial outlet for our surplus to this 
south country, They have grown tired of cotton and cane; with fac- 
tories springing up all over the South, their cotton mills are rivaling 
Manchester, and Birmingham, Ala., is becoming a rival of Birming- 
ham, England Under the influence of diversified industry that land 
is growing anew South. They ask for ships to carry their products. 
They, like we of the North, are now fighting the battles of industry 
and peace, and the market for our wares is all that is needed to bring 
a victory far greater than war. 

It is to the wisdom of British statesmen in providing ships to carry 
their manufactured goods to foreign conntries, and bringing back and 
expending in Great Britain the moneys received from this trade, and 
in manufacturing raw material, thereby increasing its valne threefold, 
that the English people are indebted for their prosperity, their low 
rate of interest, and the employment of their people. 

A great nation with her surplus products must take to the seas. 
Our people are slow to realize that the greatest of all industries is 
shipping. y 

OUR SHIP INTERESTS. 


For years prior to 1850 we had the supremacy of tho seas; our wooden 
ships were the best and fleetest on the ocean; they far surpassed Eng- 
land. That year the English builders decided to stop a hopeless com- 
petition with wooden ships and try another kind of vessel; they decided 
fo make ships of iron and steel, and the experiment proved that iron 
and steel vessels could be made larger than wooden, stronger and fleeter, 
and more serviceable in every particular. Lindsay, a British member 
of Parliament, speaking at the launch of a vessel named after himself, 
in 1852, uttered these words: - 

I believe that in fiye or six years there will be very fow ships built of wood, 
and what start iron will give us over a nation which has most interfered with 
us as competitors. America has labored hard to main tain the supremacy of the 


seas, but we now have a material for building ships which America does not 
possess and for which she will have to come to us. 


These words were prophetic; within six years we had lost our suprem- 
acy with wooden vessels, and England's iron ships were masters of the 
sea. England had been developing her iron industries for centuries, 
Within ten years we had been ushered into n new era; we had moved 
from wooden wagons, stages, and ships into the iron age; commerce had 
become so great that the old appliances were not large enough nor rapid 
enough to transact the world’s business. The iron horse now became 
the carrier for each continent, and we latticed the land with railroads 
more rapidly than any state ever built her dirt highways. But the 
nation with the best practical use of iron could take the ocean as its 
heritage; England took the ocean. The war turned our statesmen’s 
attention to the value of our resources. We have a hundred times 
larger iron and coal deposits than England, and it was decided that 
these industries should be developed. The nation placed her strong 
arm around tlie coal banks and iron fields, and mills sprang into being 
and flames burst from the tops of furnaces. 

In 1852 we could not build an iron ship because its most important 

had to be imported from abroad. In 1863 it cost twice as mneh 


to build a vessel here as in England; now, after twenty-three years, it 


only costs 10 per cent. more to build here than there. Lilley, the En- 
glish ship-master, says we can never cover that 10 per cent., because our 
wage-worker on ships is paid 30 per cent. more here than in his country, 
But having developed this interest from 200 per cent. to within 10 per 
cent. of the English cost in twenty-three years, I think if Congress will 
leave the laws as they now are we can cover that fraction by 1890. 
In that year we will turn out iron and steel ships equal to any England 
launches on the Clyde or Tyne, at the same cost, and our wage-workers 
not be reduced in their pax. 


REVIVING TIIE INDUSTRY, 


When France sought to restore her shattered commercial marine, she 
honestly admitted her decadence on the sens, and asked her capitalists 
to build vessels to be used for the purpose of her commerce. She 
entered into a contract with every ship company, granting 8 per cent. 
interest per year on the cost of the ship for ten years, and when the 
profits above the expenses for running the vessel and its insurance did 
not amount to 8 per cent. the Government supplied the deficiency. 

I would not recommend such a measure. We do not need such an 
extreme action. I am opposed to guaranteeing profits. But I am in 
favor of this Government, when it has any ocean carrying trade, giving 
it to American vessels and not giving it to foreign vessels as we are now 
doing; and I amin favor of saying to our vessels, We want Government 
freight carried to foreign ports, and whenever you will build a vessel 
we will pay you what other governments pay their vessels for like serv- 
ice. If we-will give to our vessels one-half for carrying Government 
freight to foreign ports what other governments pay their vessels, fifty 


thonsand men would be working on fresh keels along our coast within 
one year, 
RESTORE COMMERCE. 

This proposed act revives ship-building, restores our ships to the 
ocean, and establishes regular trips between our own and foreign ports, 
contracting that they shall be maintained for a given term of years. 
This opens up a channel through which commerce can flow back and 
forth with confidence, and it will increase every year. We will ship 
to them what they want, and they will ship to us what we want. 
Thus trade will become established. -We would dispose of our surplus 
and restore our commerce. 


‘SKE OCEAN-MAIL BILL. 
I will now read the proposed ocean-mail bill. It is as follows: 


For the transportation of foreign mails by American built and registered 
steamships, to secure the greater frequeney and regularity in dispateh and u 
greater speed in the carriage of such mails to Brazil, the Republics of Mexico, 
Central and South America, the Sandwich, West India, and Windward Islands, 
New Caledonia, New Zealand, aud the Anstralian colonies, China,and Japan, 
$800,000; and the Postmaster-Ccneral is authorized to make, after due advertise- 
ment for proposals, such contract or contracta with such Amerioan steamships, 
for a term of not less than five years, and at u rate of compensation not exceed- 
ing for each outward trip $1 per nautical mile distance, 


That is to say, 50 cents per mile for each mile actually traveled on 
the round trip : 

In the most direct and feasible sailing course between the terminal points ns 
shall be found expedicnt and desirable to secure the ouds above set forth. 

It will be observed this bill proposes to pay for ocean-mail service not 
exceeding $1 per nautical mile traveled for each outward trip. Thut 
is, 50 cents per mile for each round trip. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] has offered the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Provided, That not exceeding $400,000 of this amount herein approprinted shall 
be expended in payment of existing American steamship lines for the trans- 
portation of foreign mails according to the schedules heretofore enforced, and 
that so much of the balance as may be required shall be expended in increasing 
the frequency of the postal service of such steamship lines and in the establish- 
ment of postal service by American builtand registered steamships between tho 
United States and such ports of tho foreign countries herein named not now con- 


nected with the United States by American steamship lings, as the Postmaster- 
General may select, including Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 


This amendment provides that $400,000 shall be paid to vessels we 
now haye for carrying the mail to ports we now visit, but requiring 
that the service be increased in frequency, and that the remaining 
$400,000 shall be paid to the vessels we now have and to new vessels 
for extending trips to ports we do not now visit. The countries with 
which this communication is to be made are named in the bill. Its 
purpose is to have vessels make systematic and regular and frequent 
trips to these ports, and that it shall be done on a time card, just as 
our railway trains are run, 

The ing of mails is a governmental duty, and in obedience 
thereto the Government last year paid twenty-three and one-half mill- 
ion dollars for carrying our inland mail. Sixteen and a half million 
of this was paid to the railroads; five and one-half millions to thestar- 
route service; for steamboats and the service along the coast, or, asit 
is termed, the coastwise service, one half a million; and for carrying 
the mails from the depots to the post-oflices $879, 000. 

We do not advertise and let the contract for carrying our mail by 
railroad to the lowest bidder; but the Postmaster-General is authorized 
by law to arrange for this service, and the expenditure of this enormous 
sum of $16,500,000 is left entirely to his discretion. 

The mail that is carried by stage or horseback, called the star-route 
mail, is usually let to the lowest bidder. The steamboat and coast- 
wise mails are never put to bidders, the Postmaster-General contracting 
for the service on his own judgment. 

The law controllingour mail to foreign ports is unlike that which pro- 
vides for inland mails. No more than the amount of postage that is 
placed upon the letters that are in a mail sack can be paid for carrying 
that mail to a foreign port. In other words, the law says thut the 
pay to vessels for carrying our foreign mails shall be limited to the post- 


Neither on the coastwise, the steamboat, or the star- route, or the rail- 


road service is the compensation limited to the postage. There has 
never been a time in the history of the Government when the star-route, 
steamboat, or coastwise mail conld be carried for the postage. The 
carrying of the mails is a duty enjoined by our highest law, and is pro- 
vided for as one of the necessities of civilization. No man has ever dared 
to ask the question if it paid foritself Now, sir, this measure proposes 
to put our foreign mail service on the same basis; it seeks to pay for 
carrying mails to foreign countries, whatever that service may be worth. 
This bill authorizes the Postmaster-General to contract with the lowest 
responsible bidder, and puts but one restriction on the contract, and 
that is that the vessel shall be an American vessel. 

I am for this restriction. I am for American interests. I am for 
every man in America as against every man in foreign lands. Iam for 
the American farmer, the American laborer, the American trader, as 
against those of like occupations in any other country; and now, as the 
question of vessels has come into national importance, since the civil- 
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ized governments have entered into competition for the commerce of 
the inferior nations, I am for every letter we send to foreign lands or 
receive from foreign lands, every bushel of wheat or manufactured ar- 
ticle we send or goods we receive in return, being carried on a vessel 
built by Americans, owned by Americans, manned by Americans, and 
whose keel plows the ocean under the folds.of the American flag. 

On the coast of Florida are two cities, Tampa and Key West. They 
are 249 miles apart. Last year we paid for the coastwise service be- 
tween them $23,600. This same mail is taken from Key West across 
to Cuba, a distance of 100 miles. But Cuba is a foreign country, and 
this is foreign mail service, and for it we pay $237. We pay $237 from 
Key West to Cuba, and $23,600 from Tampa to Key West. This is 
the work of a bad law, which only allows postage to be given as pay 
for carrying mail to foreign countries. While $23,600 may be generous 
pay to one, I think it will not he claimed that $287 is just compensa- 
tion to the other. 

OCEAN MAIL, 

Last year we paid $326,000 for carrying our foreign mails. How 
much of it do you think we paid to foreign vessels? Two hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. And how mach of it to American ves- 
sels? Forty-six thousand dollars. 

Gentlemen on this floor talk themselves hoarse lamenting our decayed 
shipping; how can it but decay when its chief impetus to regular and 
quick trips, Government mail, has a pay grossly inadequate to the work 
done; for the service is exacting, and no wonder it is wrecked and ruined 
when that pittance is divided with foreign competitors at the rate of 
$280,000 to the foreigner to $46,000 to our home vessels. But, some 
one urges, the foreign vessels carry the mail much cheaper than our 
native vessels. Yes; and the foreign vessels, which are receiving mill- 
ions of dollars bounty from their governments, can afford to carry our 
mails cheaply; they would gladly carry them for nothing if thereby 
they could drive us from the commerce of the seas, 

NOT A SEW QUESTION, 

This question has been discussed in our country before; it has en- 
gaged the ablest men at the other end of the Capitol; but there have 
always been obstructionists who, like the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, say there is no patriotism in a ship,“ and have refused to 
give just pay to our vessels because the work could be done cheaper by 
some one else, We now see its results. We are without ships, with- 
out foreign trade except to Europe, and we are groaning under au over- 
production, while England owns vast shipping facilities, has established 
a trade at every port in the world, and under our very eyes has gras 
the trade of our next-door neighbor, the South American states. She 
sells them $200,000,000 worth of goods annually—a trade so large it 
would bring relief to our distress. Yet we see men here shut their eyes 
to our prostrate commerce, stop their ears to the cries of an oppressed 
country, aad object to opening commerce by way of our vessels because 
they can get mails carried cheaper by British ships. 

Let me quote the words of some of the fathers on this subject. Mr. 
Bayard, father of the present Secretary of State, then in the United 
States Senate, said: i 


The mall service in this and all countries on land is a governmental duty, and 
with all great maritime nations which have the power to control that service on 
the ocean, it is as much a governmental duty where their extensive commerce is 
concerned as is on land the proper transportation of correspondence. The mail 
service with fore countries, on any principle that Ican appreciate, isas much 
a governmental duty, and demands as mu nditure, as transportation of 

dence in interior of the country. ee oe ad a poliey which 
will me Pe the entire transportation of our mails under British control; which 
will put into British hands the E ist joer pert of passengers; which will la 
a tax on American citizens for the advancement of British commerce? Such 
may be the judgment of the honorable Senator, but it is not mine, and I trust 
will not be that of the American Sonate. 


The first Bayard is in the grave, but his son now sees American citi- 
zens taxed for the advancement of British commerce; he sees America 
without asingle American ga ad gre the Atlantic carrying the Ameri- 
can mail; he sees us paying $326,000 a year for ocean mail, and $280,- 
000 of that paid to British ships. These are the things which make a 
thoroughbred American’s blood boil. 

James K. Polk, the President of the United States, once said: 


11 is oh sir, that men who are presumed to embody the wisdom of the 
land should have to be reminded that they are pandering to British power, for- 
getting American intcrests, and losing! sight ofjthat greatness and grandeur 
which attaches to this American Government, 

I stand upon the floor of the American Con and I find men who are will- 
ing to measure our greatness by the circumference of a dollar—a dollar, sir!— 
measure American prosperity and American greatness by a round dollar, and 
thas poe to British interests, bow the pliant knee, and say to the power that 
assailed us at Lexington, that flashed the first guns from Bunker Hill, that 
fought us upon the sea and land in 1812, and that been jealous of our pros- 
ty and our greatness ever since—any to her, Good mother, won't you please 

our mallis?” Why,sir, I scorn, I despise that anti-American feeling and 

ment. The men who stand battling upon these 17 n are behind the 
age. They are behind the progress of their country; they know nothing of its 
power or its influence, and are contributing to a combination of foreign policy 
designed to overslaugh us, 


THE REVIVAL OF TRADE. 

Ocean mail service is the basis of foreign trade, because it is only as 
you have frequent and regular communication that trade can be built 
up. We all agree that frequent and regularship connection between 
the South American states and the United States will build up a trade 


with those countries. The people of this great country lying at our 
very doors are not manufacturing people; they have neither the genius 
nor the invention nor the industry that creates manufacturing inter- 
ests. We want their raw products, nearly all of which are admitted 
here free of duty. That is all they have to sell. 

This bill is proposing to give our people relief through the same 
channel that has been sought by every people who have found them- 
selves embarrassed by overproduction. Civilization and trade follow 
mails; where there are no mails there is no civilization or trade. Our 
great West would have remained a wilderness, for no company of men 
could control the capital necessary to build a railroad across the con- 
tinent; but the Government, in its wisdom, provided the necessary as- 
sistance, and the nation’s highway was built. Doubtless it cost more 
than was necessary. Within twenty years the West has become an em- 
pire of people; its riches are enormous; and the Government's revenues 
therefrom have paid for the expense of that road many times over. Our 
fathers did well when they made the mail service a governmental duty. 
The gentleman from New Vork [Mr. Hewrrr] uttered a great truth 
in this discussion when he said the Postal Union was one of the grand- 
est triumphs of civilization. 

No great line of steamers has ever been successfully established be- 
tween two or more foreign ports without government aid. The reason 
is that it costs several hundred thousand dollars to build an ocean 
steamer; the expenses of the crew and running the vessel average a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a day. <A trip of 5,000 miles to a distant po 
as to Rio, in Brazil, is made at great cost} so heavy that where trade is 
not already established that furnishes a cargo each way the company 
has in every instance bankrupted. 


now IT Works, 


The great ship companies of Eurpoe, as soon as they find one of our 
new ships looking for business in a port they have had the monopoly 
of, cut down the rates below what it costs to carry the goods. Hacked 
by the bounties of their governments, they suffer no material loss, but 
our ship ‘freezes out’? and drops back to the coastwise trade of Bos- 
ton and New York. If we shall pay to our ships a fair compensation 
for the mail service upon a five-year contract to the points named in 
this bill, the foreign lines would see that our ships had become per- 
manent between these ports; knowing that our companies had given im- 
mense bond for the faithful performance of their contract, and that it 
must be carried out, they would not enter into a five-year crusade on 
rates. The bids for freight would resolve themselves into the ordinary 
competition between common carriers, the result being we would be 
relieved from the extortionate rates now charged by the foreign ships, 
and we would open a direct avenue to these desirable ports. 

When the House bill was first considered, and you refused to give 
more than $60,000 for the mail service described in the bill before us, 
the following telegram was received in New York by the agent of the 
English mail line within three days: 

Lospox, April 3, 1886, 


The Imperial Government of Great Britain has decided to subsidize a new 
line of steamers between British Columbia and Hong-Kong and Australia by 
paying a hundred thousand dollars annually for ton years, Fhe steamers must 

first class, capable of carrying guns and troops, and if required the Govern- 
ment shall have the right to use the steamers in event of war. 


On our western coast, where the British possessions north of us are 
insignificant in a commercial sense and ours are of the first value, reach- 
ing from our northern line down to Mexico, backed by a farming area 
of surpassing fertility and mountains rich in oil and coal, an extent of 


‘territory larger than any nation in Europe, unless it be Russia, and to 


which the commerce of China, Japan, and Australia is priceless—herg 
we find England paying a hundred thousand dollars to open up a new 
mail line of steamers, and little Canada has just now supplemented it 
by adding $60,000 to the line. The purpose is to compete with and 
break down our struggling line between San Francisco and these points, 
Yet this House refused to vote the sum named in the first bill before 
us to our line for this same service. And do you remember how much 
that sum was? I will tell yon. Twenty-three thousand dollars. 

Last year we paid for ocean freightage, $150,000,000, That is a 
stupendous amount of money for one people to pay for carrying their 
goods over the water. These goods went and came from almost every 

rt in the world. We were driven out of all the most important ports 

y foreign competition. We paid $150,000,000 for freight. How much 
did we pay to American ships? Fourteen million dollars. And how 
much to foreign ships? One hundred and thirty-six million dollars, 
Not 10 per cent. to American ships, Millions for tribute, but not one 
dollar for home support. 

Go home, gentlemen, you Republicans and Democrats who will vote 
against this measure, and in your campaigns this fall tell the people 
these facts, and tell them you voted to keep all these things as they are; 
tell them you voted to pay foreign vessels $280,000 for carrying our 
mails, and only $46,000 to our home vessels; tell them you voted for 
them to pay $150,000,000 for ocean freightage—$136,000,000 to go to 
foreign vessels and $14,000,000 to American vessels; tell them that the 
civilized nations pay their vessels for ocean mail $11,000,000, and that 
you voted for our mails $326,000; tell them foreign vessels bid to carry 
our mails cheaper than our vessels, and you voted they should have the 
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contract; tell them those vessels could afford to do this, with the vast 
home guarantees they receive, and that they did it in order to break 
down our efforts to secure forcign trade, but that you voted for these 
because they worked cheap, and that if there is anybody you dote on 
it is somebody that works cheap. 

Tell them this bill seeks to inaugurate a policy that will increase the 
number of our merchant vesselsand grow usa trade with South America, 
China, and Japan that will largely result in calling our idle men to 
work, consume our surplus, and insure our prosperity. But this was 
to be done by cultivating foreign trade, and you voted against it. Tell 
them you voted agninst.it knowing that it gave up to foreign countries 
the rule of the seas and the control of commerce, while our toilers were 
idle and our farm and manufactured products were a drug in the mar- 
ket at half prices. Tell them that this is your policy, and if they want 
these things continued they should send you back to Congress. 

This measure does not provide for sending the mails to Europe; that 
ought not to be undertaken at this time. It only proposes to go to the 
seaport cities of our south continent and to the countries lying west of 
us, to the nations that are not in competition with us in the great race 
of national development. It proposes to give $800,000 for carrying the 
mail to these countries, Should this be considered a large sum to carry 
the mails to these distant places? In view of the service to be rendered 
the price is remarkably low. We pay $879,000 for carrying our mails 
from the post-offices to the depots, but to cross the ocean we hesitate 


to pay $800,000. 
AN EVIDENT INJUSTICH, 


ĮI will cite a few illustrations of the injustice done vessels going to 
foreign countries as contpared with onr coastwise service. The distance 
from San Francisco to Japan is 6,000 miles. In the round trip the 
vessel travels 12,000 miles. And how much do you suppose we pay 
for this service? Twenty-three thousand dollars, & little steamboat, 
line runs from Norfolk to Ep tea Bo distance of 200 miles, and what 
do you suppose is its mail pay? Even $18,000. The vessel at San 
Francisco plunges into the ocean and has no station for 6,000 miles, 
surrounded by great dangers, carrying costly insurance, and making a 
trip equal to half around the world. e vessel from Norfolk to Balti- 
more has an insignificant pouch of mail, has a station every few miles 
to take on and Jet off passengers and freight, and has a 200-mile trip. 

Our New York and Cuban line travelsa distance of 1,174 miles, and 
we paid for thatservice last year $2,600, At the same time asteamer 

running from Norforlk to Cape Charles—38 miles—received $10,970. 

We puid the New Orleans and Central American line, running from 
New Orleans to Nicaragua—1,065 miles distance—the magnificent sum 
of $24.50! At the same time we paid this line $24.50 we paid another 
line running from New Orleans to Port Eads $22,719. 

Now look on the other side of our continent. From San Francisco to 
Hong-Kong 6, 080 miles distant—we paid $3,506 for last year’s service, 
and at the same time another boat starts from San Francisco, and 
up the const to Enreka—216 miles distant—and we paid that line $6,500, 
The vessel that crossed the ovean and traveled 12,000 miles received 
$195 for the trip. The coastwise vessel that traveled 432 miles received 
$125 for its trip. The Hong-Kong service cost the Government about 
14 cents per mile. 

Fam PAY. 

No man contends that the pay of the line from Norfolk to Baltimore 
is too much, or from Tampa to Key West, or the line to Sitka or to Port 
Eads; but if they received a just compensation, what shall we call the 
compensation paid to the line from New York to Brazil, or to Venezuela, 
or Rio, or to Hong-Kong? 

The Postmaster-General pays the coastwise vessels whatever he thinks 
is right, and no citizen has ever laid a complaint against this exercise of 

cial discretion. I have yet to hear the first gentleman assert that 
the pay of the line to Rio in Brazil was fair pay. But more than the 
postage can not be given to ocean steamers running to foreign ports, as 
our law now stands. The Postmaster-General has no discretion in this 
case; we therefore ask to amend the law and pay a reasonable compen- 
sation. Weaskto pay it to our vessels that are now struggling against 
odds that are crushing them. * 

Some one has said this isa subsidy. The man who raises the cry of 
subsidy here has raised the cry of a de: e. I think that cry was 
first raised by an imported editor of a New York paper. I am opposed 
to imported and convict labor. 

Senator VOORHEES, from my own State, who is one of the leaders of 
the Democratic party, was too ill to speak on this subject when it was 
in the Senate, but published an interview in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
in which, speaking of this charge of subsidy, he denounced it roundly, 
asserting that he would not support any subsidy, but that this measure 
hal no such element. In England the word subsidy has no such mean- 
ing as it bears in America; there it means nothing more than govern- 
ment pay to individuals or companies who perform the government serv- 
ice. With us, however, subsidy is a vicious word; it carries with it 
a combination to rob the Treasury and corrupt and pillage the state 
under the guise of a Government contract. So I was greatly pleased 
to see the plucky Senator rebuke the prattlers in his own State for try- 
ing to incite the people by an insincere use of this word, It is true that 
this measure has no element of subsidy in it. 


WIAT is A SUBSIDY? 


It is a gift or pay vastly greater than is just. There is no gift in this 
case. We made gifts of land to the Pacific Railroad. Is this an ex- 
cessive payment? Nota man opposed to the measure has so said, Ad- 
mitting the present compensation to be inadequate, it is an effort to 
make it just. How are we to arrive at a fair compensation? Not by 
weighing the mail carried. The Government does not weigh the mail 
on star routes, steamboat, or const wise service. If she did the mails 
could never be carried. A trip that costs a hundred dollars frequently 
does not carry a hundred letters. The Government pays on the dis- 
tance traveled. It is only on a few of the great lines of railroad that 
we pay for mails by the amount carried, 

How shall we arrive at the proper amount to be pa each line? The 
bill says advertise for bids. The contract is to be let to the lowest bid- 
der, but shall in no case exceed 50 cents per mile, and the Postmaster- 
General has the right to reject any and all bids. How shall we decide 
upon a basis for these contracts? Jas no one a method to propose for 
arriving at a just compensation ? 

The answer is easy: do as we do in other cases where we want work 
performed and do not know what it is worth—go where the labor is 
performed and Jearn what is customarily paid for it. > 

Usual and enstomary prices for labor are the law for wages the 
world over, Anywhere that a man labors for another and no price is 
agreed upon, the laborer may sue and recover the price that is usual 
and customary. The usual and customary price is by all people deemed 
to be just and fair. It is never regarded as extravagant. It is based 
on the understanding that experiments have been had, and results ob- 
tained, and the business can afford this price. When we go into the 
markets of the world to find the usual prices paid for carrying ocean mail, 
we find the indignant words of Senator VOORHEES are fully sustained. 
Every one of the great nations is this day paying much more for this 
service than we provide for in this bill. The difference between what 
these nations pay and what we pro to pay is so great, that, if we 
compare them, we must see theirs is extravagant and ours is fair pay. 


FOREIGN PAY, 


Let us examine the ocean-mail pay of a few of the foreign govern- 
ments. ‘The shipping world is familiar with the German line to Aus- 
tria, This line was running an ocean tramp’s life, sometimes getting 
a load that paid, but usually not so fortunate. The German people 
arose to the requirements of the Australian trade and contracted to give 
their line for increased and regular trips to Australia $1,000,000 per 
year’s service, If any member should rise in his place and scrionusly 
offer to pay our mail line to Australia the half of $1,000,000, such a 
howl would break loose here that the visitors in the gallery would think 
that a section of a Chicago mob had got possession of the floor, Ger- 
many, which is financially the best managed of any of the great nations, 
the most prudent and conservative in investments, pusa million a year 
into the Australian line and finds that it pays. How much do we pay 
for our Australian service? Twenty thousand dollars; and we com- 
plain that it does not pay. Well, it docs not. There is a withhold- 
ing that tendeth to poverty.” 

Suppose we wanted to establish a line to Havre, France (which we 
do not, as we only seek the ports that are near us), but sup we 
did—the round trip is 6,000 miles, and if the limit of this bill was 
paid (50 cents a mile)—the line would receive $3,000 per trip. Now, 
sir, France wanted to increase her vessels to this country, and under 
contract five new steamers were built and received $14,500 per trip, 
nearly $3 per mile for their service, France is now giving $14,500 for 
a round trip, while under this bill we could give but $3,000, Because 
we are ashamed to confess that the pay in our bill is parsimonions and 
niggardly, we call it fair pay. 

Pay every cent we propose, and it is the least pay of any nation for 
ocean mail service. We boast that we pay the best wages in the world 
to the toiler; this is true, but we have come to an overproduction, and 
unless we poy the toilers on the sea a reasonable wage the toilers on 
the land will soon be reduced to the European laborer's diet of black 
bread and potatoes for his daily table, and meat once a week. 

Take the case of England’s South American line, When England saw 
France had established a line there and was securing a trade likely to be- 
come enormous, she atonce contracted with a new line for that country, 
and yearly pays it $495,000. We pay our line that is trying to run 
to South America $15,000. England pays nearly as much for one trip 
as we pay for a year’s service. England pays half as much to her mail 
line to Brazil as we ask in this bill for all the ports named. England 
keeps up this pay year after year. If the business did not warrant 
the outlay her sagacious statesmen would promptly curtail it. She 
pays $495,000 for this service, and we pay $15,000. I believe it is $15,- 
136.16 we pay for carrying the mails from Louisville, Ky., to Evans- 
ville, Ind. England pays $1.03 per mile to her South American line. 
Our bill forbids paying more than 50 cents per mile, and competition 
may make it less. 

France pays her South American mail dine, which also goes to the 
West Indies, $728,000. We pay for this same service $15,000, for our 
South American line also goes to the West Indies, The French pay on 
this route is $3.80 per mile. 
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Take Germany's North German Lloyd line, called the Australian 
line, going by way of China and Japan. For this $1,000,000 is paid. 
We are now paying $233,000 for the same service. The German pay on 
this route is $1.48 per mile, 

Take the English Peninsnla and Oriental line, to China and Japan, 
and England pays to it the enormous amount of $2,250,000. The 
English pay on this line is $3.38 per mile. . 

We find that the great nations, seeking to extend their commerce, 
have obeyed the law of civilization—where there is no mail there is no 
tmde—and have extended mail communication to every point where 
trade was valuable. We find they have paid large sums of money to 
secure regular and speedy mail connections with these ports. We tind 
that the usual and customary price paid for this service is from $1.03 
to $3.38 per mile; this for each mile traveled by the vesscl. We find 
that in no case does a mail vessel journeying to the points named in 
our bill receive less than $1.03 per mile. We find, thorefore, that a 
bill proposing to give not to exceed 50 cents per mile for ocean mail 
service with the ports of South America, Central America, China, Japan, 
and Australia is very conservative and fir below what is usual and cus- 
tomary in such service. 

» This measure will everywhere command the favor of enlightened pa- 
triotism. Weare in competition with England, France, and Germany. 
They have an agricultural, manufacturing, ond toiling class, as we have; 
they have a surplus production, as we have, They have established 
lines nlong which they carry their goods to non-producing countries, 
which we have not. It would be an act of wise statesmanship for us to 
establish such a line, It would be an act of legislative prudence todo 
this, when it can be done at one-balf what it costs other governments. 

I have cited these ocean mail lines because they run to the countries 
we propose to reach. But their lines ran to other countries, and at 
the same rates; even colonies maintain lines at a cost going up into 
thousands of dollars. I print herewith a table furnished the House hy 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], which shows the ocenn- 
mail pay of various conntries during 1834: 


(Frou: General Statistics of the Postal Service, published by the Internutional 
Bureau, Berne, 1886, page 18. 


Argentine Republic. . . e e — TIN t te $6,229 07 
Austria pesses 5 43,106 55 
Belgium. 131,793 22 
Brazil.. 2,223, 958 10 
Denna . 409 Gh 
Yrauce.... 5,352,288 OF 
Great Britain., 3,006, 766 67 
British India.. 350,724 42 
Jaan ocseeee ce 211,20 09 
Netherlands 101,975 60 
Portugal. 23,064 61 
Roumania . osi 57 
British Honduras ish co! 23,320 67 
Hong-Kong (British colony)... 31,314 82 
Danish Antilles (Danish colony) — 4,895. 00 
Cochin China (French colony). eas 202, O14 00 
Guadalupe (French colony)... 2.201 07 
Martinique (French colony). 2,123 00 
St, Pierre and Miquelon (ire: 10, 072 67 
Senegal (French colony). 11,012 65 
Netherlands Mast Indies (Netherlands colony), a 29, 635 15 
Cape Verde Islands (Vortuguese colon) . serrerisrrese OS 7,854 43 


11,661,118 22 

United States pay is $326,000. 

We stand midway between pagan India, whose pay is $350,000, and 
Cochin China, whose pay is $202,000; but business sagacity is with the 
Cochin and Indian, for they pay their own lines alone, while we pay 
$46,000 to our lino and $280,000 to foreign lines. 

DOES IT PAY? 

Has the ocean-mail investments of these countries paid? Have they 
opened a commerce that has made a demand for their goods so great 
that these nations have been stirred with a new life, and at the end of 
each decade have found their prosperity so enhanced that all the people 
demanded the continuance of the system? I know their legislative 
bodies would not dare to continue these vast appropriations unless the 
results were apparent. I know if they continued to vote this money 
as a mere party policy, when its results were unprofitable, the people 
would soon vote to leave them at home; and I also know if the results 
were 8 the people would defend them by a majority large 
enough to keep them in their places. 

I know purty lines are strong, but you convince a man that a certain 
man stands for the country’s best interests and he will quietly vote 
for that man, no matter if his party man should make large professions 
in the same direction, Whatever party lines may cause one to do ina 
general way, there is a deep sense of justice in the citizen to support 
the man who has proved himself by trial. It is this patriotic virtue 
that ultimately saves a country in its great struggles. When I see the 
men in England, Germany, and France who have labored and voted for 
this great shipping service. and have made it paramount to every other 
question, holding their places year after year, undisturbed throngh all 
the political changes of those countries, I know the agriculturist and 
manufacturer and toiler have found that service to be a blessing. 

This mail service is wanted here because it is believed it will give us 
ships and trade. These are our greatest wants. Give us these and the 
commercial change will be so great it will force on this Government a 


of goods for an obscure port, and intend there to purchase 


proper action on financial qnestions, Give us these and we will ob- 
tain the like result with every nation that has tried this service. This 
has been the policy of all Enropean nations, and has always had the 
same results, A nation wanted ships and wanted trade; they paid 
their money, after this fashion we are speaking of, and got ships and 
trade, and almost in the ratio in which they paid their money. Eng- 
land paid the most, so England got the largest returns. 

England has pursued this policy for nearly halfa century. In forty 
years she has paid $250,000,000 for her ocean mail service, and yet 
this enormous amount has proved the best investment she ever made. 
To-day she controls 55 per cent. of the foreign. tonnage of the world. 
We ship across the ocean 25,000,000 tons of products annually. The 
average price for carrying this freight is $6 perton. We, therefore, pay 
$150,000,000a year for ocean freighttonnage. One hundred and thirty- 
xix million dollars of that is paid to English ships; $14,000,000 only to 
American ships. We pay $16,000,000 a year to this masterly policy 
of English statesmanship. Do not consider the millions of profit she 
makes by selling her products in all the markets of the world (and 
this is what the service was established for); do not consider the mar- 
itime supremacy it gives her; do not consider the millions of tons she 
carries for China and other semi-civilized nations who have no ships; 
bnt only consider the $136,000,000 we pay her for freight, and the 
profits on that alone will pay seven times over the three millions she 
gives for her entire mail service this year. 

AN ILLUSTRATION, 

My Democratic friend from Delaware [Mr. Lore] says that two years 
ago he saw on the Delaware River four elegant ocean steamships, owned 
and ran by American capital from Philadelphia to Liverpool. They 
were the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, competing as ocean 
carriers with European lines. He watched them with patriotic pride 
as they steamed out to ocean and back on the trips to England; he 
thought they had come to stay, and were the nucleus of our return to 
the foreign scas. But the United States Government turned its cold 
shoulder to the enterprise, and what became of those splendid vessels? 
They were driven from the regular ocean service. This Government 
renewed its mail contract with English ships, which now under the 

ay of two governments dropped rates below a living figure. This young 
fine, denied a,crast by its mother country, saw her feed with a free 
hand a foreigner, who had been already fed to fatness by its own mother, 
These ships are now ocean trampa, picking up work where they can 
tind it, and are at times employed by speculators, who buy up a cargo 
a jonk-load 
for return. 

ANOTUER CASE, 

We have a struggling line from our western shore to Australia, and 
a growing trade with that country. If we give the sea and inland post- 
age to our Australian line it would pay them $41,000. This would be 
fair compensation, and about as much as I think they ought to have, 
The reason the mail pay to Australia amonnts to this much is becanse 
that country is not a member of the Postal Union, and postage there 
is 12 cents a letter, which amounts on the average to $41,000 a year, 
But does the postal bill, as reported to this House, propose to give this 
line that is doing so much for our trade with that country this fair 
compensation? An examination of the bill does not show this line to 
be mentioned at all. It is left ont without any provision whatever. 

But an examination of our postal records discloses the fact that we 
have made a contract with the government of New Zealand to 
this mail. Now New Zealand lies southeast of Australia. Ihave cited 
the fact that New Zealand pays her Australian mail line $150,000 a 
year. Their vessels make the trip up by way of San Francisco, and our 
Government pays them for carrying our mail to Australia $20,000, 
The New Zealand line has to make the trip anyhow. It can carry our 
mails at comparatively little cost or trouble; it is supported by large 
home bounty; it is incompetition with our American line, and, by reason 
of the situation of New Zealand, is an interloper, And yet we give it 
an additional bonus of $20,000. Is there any other government on 
earth that would do such a thing? * 

WIX XING TRADE. 

Forty-six years ago, in 1840, England, as an experiment, paid $450,- 
000 to a line of vessels to carry her mails to Boston and New York, to 
the intent that she might have more frequent and rapid trips. Lord 
Palmerston said, Where there is no mail there is no trade. Thees- 
tablishing of more frequent communications was so successful in ereat- 
ing trade that the next year the pay wasincreased 50 percent. It was 
about this time that the crafty Disraeli snid, ‘* Trade follows the flag.” 
Then England said, “We will put our flag into every port in the 
world.“ She has done so. To-day she has 55 per cent. of the foreiga 
tonnage of the ocean, and 45 per cent. of the foreign trade of the world. 
The important question is, has it paid? It has wonderfully paid. It 
has been the salvation of England’s industrial life. The ocean-mail 
policy of England has been the master commercial stroke of this cen- 
tury. She has doubled any other nation in her ocean-mail pay, and in 
the same ratio has controlled trade. 

SOCTIT AMERICAN ©COMMINSION, 


Four years ago the United States senta delegation of eminent citizens 
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to the countries of our south continent to learn from official sources the 
amount of their imports from foreign governments, and how much from 
each government, and the value of their exports and their ratioamong 
the people they imported from. ‘The commission was also to ascertain 
if there was any international cause whiy we should not export our 
products to them. The two volumes of the report of that commission 
lie on my desk. The time allowed me will not admit of an extended 
review, and Iwill in the main confine myself to the summary presented 
to the House by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] in his 
able discussion of this question. 

Qur wisest men agree that we can not have permanently good times 
until we have a better outlet for our products. If we put our idle men 
into employment and our producing power should work ten hours a day 
we would be smothered with unsold goods inside of ninety days. Every 
revival of business for ten years has revealed this fact. But this re- 
port presents us a country whose demand for manufactured products is 
simply boundless. You ask where will we dispose of our products if 
we cultivate new fields, fire our furnaces, and set the looms in motion; 
and the answer comes, To the people who live at our very door.” 
We have the market at hand if we are only wise enough to control it. 


MR. RURROWS'S STATEMENT OF THE SOUTIC AMERICAN TRADE, 


Within a stone’s throw almost, right south of us, is the Republic of 
Mexico, with its twenty-seven States, with a government patterned 
after our own, with ten millions and a half of people. Her imports 
last year were more than $35,000,000. 

Who controls the trade of Mexico, lying right upon our border? Why. 
sir, Spain took over twenty-six millions of it, Germany over eighteen 
millions and a half, France nearly sixteen millions, while the United 
States controlled less than ten millions; England took nine millions, 
and the Central American countries two and a half millions. So that 
of this entire trade with Mexico the United States controlled but a 
trifle over one-tenth, while nine-tenths of it was held by foreign conn- 
tries. A 

Take Central America, with its five republics. Those five Central 
American republics have more trade with England by fur yes, double 
the trade—than they have with the United States, although they lie 
at our very doors, easily accessible from the ports of the Gulf States. 
Their principal imports are cotton goods. Wecould furnish every yard 
of cotton goods that the Central American conntries need, but Great 
Britain in 1880 sold them 31,000,000 yards, while the United States 
sold them only 688,000 yards— little over half a million, whilo Eng- 
land sold them over 31,000,000. The balance of trade with Mexico in 
1881 was against us by over $3,000,000. The import trade of Central 
America has increased rapidly in the last fifteen years. In 1870 it was 
only $730,000; in 1884, it was $6,500,000, 

In 1883, the United States sold the Central American countries man- 
ufactured goods amounting to less than $2,000,000, while Great Britain 
sold them over three and a half million dollars. Of cotton goods the 
United States sold them $124,000 worth, while Great Britain sold them 
$2,500,000 worth. The United States sold them only $4,000 worth of 
candles, Great Britain $13,000 worth. We sold them $16,000 worth of 
china and glassware, Great Britain $28,000 worth. Of wearing apparel 
the United States sold them but $24,000 worth, England $148,000 worth. 
Of iron and steel we sold them $300,000 worth, while England sold them 
$500,000 worth. Of wood manufactures we sold Central America but 
$4,000 worth, England $121,000 worth. Aud in the last twenty years 
our entire trade with the Central American countries, so fur as exports 
are concerned, has amounted to only sixtecn millions, while that of 
Great Britain alone has been more than $46,000,000, and with France 
more than ten millions and a half. 

Why, sir, look at these conntries south of us—Mexico, Central and 
South America, embracing within their confines forty-three million 
people substantially without manufactures—fifteen republics, fashioned 
after our own, and the great Empire of Brazil. I have referred to the 
commerce of Central America alone, Take the commerce of Central 
and South American countries together. Of her 8420, 000, 000 imports, 
they bought of the United States only $40,000,000—one-tenth—the 
balance, $380,000,000, was purchased of foreign countries other than 
our own; yet all she consumes we can produce, Of the $800,000,000 
merchandise exported last year from the United States less than 7 per 
cent, went to Central and South America. 

* Tron and steel those conntries buy of Europe by millions while our 
mills are shut down. What is the reason of this? What is the tron- 
ble? 

Why, sir, to those South American countries we have two lines of 
steamers—only two. We have one line, the Red D line running from 
New York to Venezuela, and another line running from New York and 
Newport News to Brazil. Outside of these lines there is not a single 
American steamer entering a port of the South American countries or 
flying an American flag. The Brazilian line has three steamers, every 
one of them American built; the Venezuelan line seven, all of Amer- 
ican construction. We thus have ten steamers on two lines running to 
Veneznela and Brazil, the only two countries of all the South Ameri- 
can republics to which our steamers run. And for the mail service to 
these two countries we paid last year the magnificent sum of $5,603.08. 
At the same time we paid from Tampa to Key West $23,600. 


Take the Republic of Venezuela, with her population of 2,000,000 
of people. Our exports of manufactured goods are small. In 1883 we 
sold her, of cotton goods, $214,000 worth, while England sold her $1,- 
500,000 worth. 

We sold her of chemicals $107,000 worth, $278,000 of iron and steel, 
$77,000 of petroleum, and $75,000 of furniture. 

France sold her of leather goods, boots and shoes, $70,000 worth, and 
the United States, with her great factories, sold the people of Venezuela 
only $1,700 worth. 

The establishment of the Red D line has opened that country to us 
and done much to increase our trade. In 1870 our imports from Vene- 
zuela were two millions, in 1884 they were six millions and a half. 
Our exports in 1870 were $866,000; in 1884 two millions. In 1870 we 
imported 11,000,000 pounds of coffee; in 1884 53,000,000 of pounds. 
In 1870 we shipped to her $15,000 worth of furniture; in 1884 $80,000 
worth. In 1870 we bought of her $440,000 worth of hides; in 1880 
$1,052,000 worth. In 1870 we sold her $23,000 worth of oil, and in 
1830 882,000 worth. This gives some slight idea of what the Red D 
line has accomplished. Vet of the entire import trade of Venezuela 
England to-day controls one-half of it, and the United States a little less 
than one-third. 

The Red D line bas advanced our interests with this country, and yet 
it has but seven vessels. It made thirty-four trips last year, sailing 
6,000 miles cach trip; yet we paid that line only $1,300. while at the 
same time we paid to the steamer running from Brunswick to Simon's 
Mills, in your State of Georgu, Mr. Chairman, 12 miles, $1,000, and 
we pay only $1,300 to this Venezuelan line. 

The United States of Colombin, how about onr trade with her? Not 
a solitary American steamship entering her port, yet her trade is great. 
England sells her annually three and a half millions of cotton goods, 
while the United States only halfa million. Of boots and shoes she 
bought of the United States $112,000 and_of France $750,000. France 
sells her $828,000 worth of wearing apparel, while the United States 
sells her but $55,000. She imports annually $20,000,000 worth of man- 
ufactured products, every single article of which we produce in this 
country and might sell her, but we have not a single steamship con- 
necting with her ports, : 

Go down to Pern, a country with three millions of people and insti- 
tutions modeled after our own. She is practically without manufac- 
tories. 

The United States sold Peru in 1882 of cotton goods only $42,000 
worth, while Great Britain sold her $2,325,000. In 1882 we sold her 
of hardware—iron and steel—bnt $73,000 worth, while Great Britain 
sold her $811,000 worth. 

Of the article of paper the United States sold $1,170 worth and Great 

Britain $46,000 worth. Of manufactured hemp the United States sold 
her $7,000, while Great Britain sold her $100,000. Of wearing ap- 
parel Great Britain sold her $58,000, France $178,000, and the United 
States not a dollar’s worth. Of woolen goods she bought of England 
$481,0C0 worth, of France $719,000 worth, and of the United States 
not a dollar. Why is this? Wo have no communication with that 
country. 

Nowand then by astray sailing vessel American goods reach her ports, 
but they are shipped generally to Liverpool and Hamburg and carried 
under a foreign flag around the Horn. The Royal Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and French line monopolize this entire trade, and do it not by being 
paid the sea and inland postage, but are aided by liberal compensation 
for carrying the mails, 

How easily the Pacific Steamship Company conld extend her line 
from Panama down the western coast, but the United States says to 
her, If you take that venture we will give you half the postage on the 
letters you carry, thongh these letters may lay the foundation fora great 
trade with the Republic of Peru.” 

Take Chili, with her population of two and one-half millions, and the 
trade with that country is enormous. I can not go into it at length, but 
she buys annually $35,000,000 worth of manufactured goods. Think 
ofit; $35,000,000annually! She has more trade per capita than France, 
twice as much foreign trade as Mexico, and four times as much as the 
whole of the Central American states. 

Yet the United States has less than 4 per cent, of this trade; Eng- 
land, France, and Germany control more than 80 per cent. of her trade; 
and Great Britain alone takes more than 50 per cent, of it. In 1882 our 
trade was only $3,500,000 with Chili, while Great Britain's trade that 
very year was $73,000,000, and France and Germany $13,000,000. And 
yet we stand idly by and refuse to do anything to secure this trade. Ger- 
many sold of sewing-machines—for they are not savages down there— 
in 1883 Germany sold of sewing-machines $109,000 and the United 
States $7,000. 

Germany sold her of pianos $112,000 worth and the United States 
$7,000. Of cotton goods Germany sold $1,645,000 worth, and the United 
States $300,000 worth. Of boots and shoes Germany sold $234,000, and 
the United States sold none! In 1882 England sold $7,000,000 worth 
of cotton goods and one-half million dollars’ worth of woolen goods, 
and two millions of iron and steel, every single yard and pound of which 
could have been furnished by the looms, mines, and mills of the United 
States. From 1863 to 1882, in twenty years, England sold her $213,000,- 
000 worth, France $135,000,000, and the United States $36,000,000, 
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In 1882 Chili bought $10,000,000 worth of cotton goods, only $300,- 
000 of which came from the United States; $4,000,000 worth of woolen 
goods, $6,000 of it from United States; $319,000 worth of carpets, none 
from United States; $470,000 worth of silks, none from the United 
States; $1,289,000 grain and flour bags, $114 worth bought of the United 
States; she bought $722,000 worth of hats and caps, from the United 
States none; $1,261,000 furnishing goods, $125 of this came from the 
United States; she hought $400,000 worth of watches and jewelry, we 
sold her $21,000 of it; $428,000 worth of boots and shoes, $11,000 worth 
of which came from the United States; she bought $892,000 worth of 

lass and crockery, $15,000 of it from the United States; she bought 

„000.000 worth of hardware and cutlery, $200,000 of it came from 
the United States; 82,300, 000 worth of iron, of which the United States 
sold her but $306; she bought $164,000 worth of watches, but no por- 
tion of them came from the United States. What is the trouble? Why 
this paucity of trade? Why, we have no communication with Chili! 
And when it is proposed to extend the steamship lines carrying Ameri- 
can mails to that country by permitting the Postmaster-General to con- 
tract for this service the same as for the domestic service the cry of 
“subsidy ’’ is raised. 

In 1881, thirteen hundred and eighty, and in 1882, fifteen hundred 
and sixty vessels entered the ports of Chili, more than twenty-five hun- 
dred craft in all. Four-fifths of them were under the English flag and 
not a single steamship from the United States carrying the American 


It is easy to extend our Pacific mail down the coast and touch at 
Chili, but the reply comes if you take the venture we will give you 
only 5 cents a letter for carrying American mails.“ 7 

What does Chili say in her publie press? And let me say right here 
that many of these foreign countries are anxious to establish mail com- 
munication with us. They never refer to us but as the great Repub- 
lic,” and they have standing offers of a hundred thousand dollars if we 
will do something to establish mail communication with them; but 
we haye refused. When we try to do it we are met with the cry of 
subsidy. 

I read from an article, an editorial, published ina Valparaiso paper, 
the Journal of Commerce, which will give you some idea of the thought 
of Chili upon this subject: 

The political economists and manufacturers of the Grand Republic [as they 
call the United States] are beginning to realize the small amount of trade they 
do with the South American countries in comparison with England, France, 
and Germany, Without ex ration we may say that these nations rule our 
market, and the commerce of the first. named exoveds that of all tha other na- 
tions of the Old and New World together, forming a painful contrast with the 
United States. 

In the last twenty years, commoncing from 1863, the exports from Germany 
to Chili have increased from 772.315 to $10,015,564, those from France from 
$4,301,858 to $8,935,009, and those from England from $1,090,009 to $31,638,000, 
From the United States they have decreased from $1,810,816 in 1863 to $1,774,615 
in 1882. More notable still are the exports, for to Germany they increased from 
$584,506 to $4,811,438, to France from $1,649.364 to $6,208,927, to England from 
$12,313,029 to $58,961,622, but to the United States they only increased from $1,- 
352,672 to $1,666,978. 

We can therefore say that, should the commerce with the other nations con- 
tinne in the same proportion, before twenty-five years shall have ciapsed the 
products of the Grand Republic will be excluded from this coast, as the North 
American flag now is, being represented last year by only two steamers—vessels 
of war—in the presence of 10 Spanish, 12 Italian. 78 French, 100 German, 1,044 
English steamers. The United States yields in nothing to otlier nations, neither 
in population, richness, nor industrial products, It rather su them in 
most s, and should have our trade by reason of its proximity and the 
international sympathy engendered by common institutions and aspirations, It 
is therefore a case which excites our curiosity, wounds our self-esteem, affects 
our commercial interests, and needs careful consideration and efficacious reme- 


“The people of the United States no doubt believe, as they have good reason 
to, that the humiliating condition of their commerce in South America is neither 
natural nor fatal,and there isan easy method of improving it, by overcoming 
the artificial obstacles which stand in the way, in order that the great Republic 
may take the first place in rank and honor. The distinguished commissioners 
wilt commit a grave error if they attribute the prostration of their commerce to 
antipathies or bad feeling coward their country, or toa predilection for European 
manufactures. On the contrary, there is no one in Chili who does not recog- 
nize the superiority of American products, natural and mantifactured,and as 

price and quality they are preferred to mca gon goods, with perhaps 
the exception of articles of fashion and fine arts, which they themselves import. 
Yet in spite of this the English and Germans have almost a monopoly in all 
the South American markets. 

Whenever we have established and maintained 3 communication 
with foreign countries, increase of trade has rapidly followed. As the result of 
establishing the Red D line,” running between New York and the ports of 
Venezuela, our trade with that coun s rapidly inercased from $1,793,000 in 
1879 to $2,953,000 in ISH, and $3,043,339 in 1888. 

Onthe the eastern side of South America the Brazilinn line stops at Rio. 
Fifteen hundred miles beyond lies the great Argentine Republic, with 
a population of 3,000,000, with fourteen sovereign states confederated 
into a central government, with her president and national congress, 
her capital, Buenos Ayres, having 500,000 people, 40,000 of whom speak 
the English langnage. We are scarcely known there as a nation. 

In 1884 this great republic bought $94,000,000 worth of manufact- 
ured goods. Of this amount $38,000,000 came from Great Britain; from 
France, $17,000,000; from Germany, $9,000,000; from Belgium, $7,- 
500,000; from Spain, 85,000, 000; from distant Italy, $4,000,000, and 
from the United States seven and one half million dollars’ worth—only 
about 8 per cent. of the United States. 

Last year she bon;eit $20,000,000 worth of clothing, every article of 
which could be manufactured in the United States; $3,000,000 worth 
of farniture, all of which we might have furnished, In the last twenty 


years we have bought of her $110,000,000 worth of raw material and 
sold her but $47,000,000 worth, paying her $63,000,000 in cash, which 
has gone to enrich our foreign rivals. But with whom does the Ar- 
gentine Republic trade? In the last twenty years we have sold her 
$40,000,000 worth; Great Britain, $254,000,000, and France, $313,- 
000,000. In 1883 Great Britain sold her of cottons alone $6,665,000 
worth; while the United States sold her but $150,000 worth. The 
United States sold her of woolen goods but $7,500 worth; while Great 
Britain sold her $2,169,000 worth. The Uuited States sold her of iron 
and steel $500,000 worth; while Great Britain sold her $6,725,000 
worth, Her total commerce with European countries is 90 per cent. of 
her whole trade, and with the United States only 10 per cent, 

What is the tronble? We have no communication with the Argen- 
tine Republic, and her great capital, Buenos Ayres, or with Uruguay, 
and the beautiful city of Montevideo. Twenty-one lines connect her 
ports with Europe. 

In 1884, 3,629 steamers arrived at the great city of Buenos Ayres. 
How many from the United States? Not one; 3,629 steamships and 
3,445 sailing vessels. 

Of the total tonnage that entered the port of Buenos Ayres, 24 per 
cent. was under the British flag, 16 per cent. under the French flag, 9 
per cent. under the German, and 24 per cent, under the flags of other 
countries, and the United States had the miserable representation of 2 
per cent. of the sailing vessels. Two hundred ocean steamers ply be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and European countries, and if you want to reach 
Buenos Ayres you must take across the Atlantic and sail from 
England. Forty to sixty steamships arrive in Buenos Ayres every 
mouth. English, German, French, and Italian lines have over one 
hundred steamships carrying the mail into her ports, with freight and 
passengers. Italy has a fast mail line running in fifteen days. We 
must send our mails, passengers, and freight by Europe. All these 
lines are liberally paid for carrying the mails, 

How easily the Brazilian line could be extended down to tho Plate. 
Yet we refuse to encourage this line in such an undertaking. And if 
she takes the venture we will promise to pay her only the sea and in- 
land postage on the mails carried. 

Look to Urnguay with her seven hundred thousand people and her 
capital of one hundred and four thousand. The annual valus of her 
commerce is $50,000,000, her imports $26,000,000. In 1885 she im- 

rted from Great Britain $8,000,000 worth, from the United States 

1,500,000. She imports annually $20,000,060 of manufactured prod- 
ucts, more than one-fourth of which comes from England and 18 per 
cent. from France, Between 1862 and 1882 she bought of the United 
States $21,500,000 worth, of England $115,000,000, and of France 
$118,500,000, In 1882 England sold her of cotton goods $3,000,000 
worth, the United States $580,000; of iron and steel $1,269,000, the 
United States $93,000; of woolen goods $865,000, the United States 
$1,350. England sold her $350,000 worth of coal, the United States 
Lali worth; $286,000 worth of hemp, the United States $38,000 
worth. 

Twenty-one lines of steamers from Europe enter her ports—eight 
British lines, four French, two Spanish, one Italian, one Belgian, one 
with the Netherlands, none with the United States—only an occasional 
sailing vessel. The result is we have no trade with this country and 
can not have until we have regular communication. Merchants can not 
order goods of us with any certainty of receiving them in time for their 
trade. The South American Commission say in their report that if a 
merchant in Uruguay orders goods from the United States he must wait 
from five to nine months for returns, while ho can cable an order to 
Europe and receive his goods in forty-five days. The commission note 
an instance where a nine months’ order had not been received and the 
last cargo from New York was one hundred and twenty-five days to 
Montevideo, six months after the order was mailed. We had no mail 
communication except via Europe; hence the delay. But a cablegram 
was sent to England and in sixty days the goods were there. 

The advantage of mail communication is that the foreign merchant 
in ordering goods knows they will arrive in time to meet his trade, as 
mail lines run upon regular time between intermediate and terminal 
ports; come up the eastern coast of South America tothe great Empire 
of Brazil with its population of 13,000,000, with which country weare 
connected by the New York and Brazilian Steamship Company. 

This empire bought of England in 1885 $34,000,000 worth, and of 
the United States only $7,317,000. We import from this country an- 
nually about $50,000,000 and sell her only eight orten millions. Her 
total imports are $140,000,000 annually. Of this, England farnishes 
Hh cent., France 17 per cent., and the United States only $8,500,- 


In 1883, she bought of England $15,778,098 worth of cotton goods, 
of the United States $612,828; of England $95,613 worth of hats and 
caps, of the United States only $119 worth; of England $1,446,572 
worth of flax manufacture, and only $49,000 from United States; from 
England $5,674,407 of iron and steel, $1,034,648 worth from the United 
States; $1,000,000 of manufactures of leather goods from England, and 
$36,000 worth from tho United States. She bought of Great Britain 
$1,618,000 worth of woolen goods; of the United States only $2,842 
worth. She bought $1,500,000 worth of wearing apparel from France, 
and only $17,000 worth from the United States. 
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I need not follow these comparisons at greater length. In view of 
their startling disclosures it is amazing that any American citizen should 
seek to obstructithe passage of this bill before us, which looks to secur- 
ing to the United States a fuir share of this great trade. 

The able Secretary of State, in commenting on the report of the South 
American Commission, said: 


I. It seems to be very evident that the provision of regulur steam postal com- 
murication, by aid from government, lias been the forornnner of the commer 
cial predominance of Great Britain in the great marta of Central and South 
America, both on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the continent. Ibis no jess 
apparentthat the efforts of other European nations, Germany, France, and Italy, 
to shore in this protitable trade have boon successful in proportion with their 
adoption of regular steam postal communication with the several markels whouw 
trade they sought. 

II. These papers show, also, thatthe enterprise and sagacity thus shown by 
European nations haveactually reversed the ad vantages which our geographical 
poses gives usin relation to this extensive commerce of the American herme 
sphere, The commercial correspondence of our merchants with the trading 
points on the east and west coasts crosses the Atlantic twice to make a postal 
connvotion in a cireult of trade which has its beginning and its end on ourown 
continent. The statistics of our limitod trade, under this extraordinary disad- 
vantage, show that the growing preferences for our products in these South 
American markets insists upon being gratified, even atthe cost of u cirenit of im- 
portation whichcarries our merchandise to Europe and incorporates itas u con- 
tribujion to the volume and profits of European South American trade, No 
stronger demonstration of the tendency of commerce to follow in tho train of 

i communication can be conceived than this vast and expensive circuit of 
m on resorted to in defaultof direct opportunities between the countries 
of demand and supply. 


WILL THEY USK OUR GOODS? 

The goods made in this country are sought after hy the people of this 
south country. Everything American is regarded by them with favor 
and sells readily. It frequently happens that the English mannufact- 
ured goods are branded **American-make."’ One of our commission- 
ers fuund large quantities of English-made cotton at Rio branded“ Au- 
gusta mills,“ in imitation of the celebrated fabrics of the Augusta (Ga.) 
mills, We have at this time a favorable opening with this people, for 
neatly all the products they buy are of the cheapest grades, or such 
kinds as we can produce at as low a figure as any other people. 

It costs more to produce certain kinds of goods here than in foreign 
countries, where labor is at pauper prices. All goods that we can not 
produce as cheaply as these countries we could not ship from home and 
sell in the world’s competition; bnt I sny the most of the goods nsed 
by this sonth country are of the class that we can manufacture with the 
world. Proficiency of manufacture is acquired more quickly in cheap 
goods than ex ive, in the goods everybody uses than in those of rare 
use. Hence in all the cheap fabrics we are to-day. competing with the 
worl]. Those people use cotton almost exclusively; they are the cotton 
users of the world. We are the cotton producers of the world. The 
cheap and coarse grade of cotton we can put into their markets against 
the factories of Europe. 

In the common cottons 70 per cent. of the cost is in the raw material, 
The labor is a small item, and we can sell as cheaply as any nation. 
When we go into the higher grades labor enters more largely, and be- 
cause of the high prices of labor here we are unable to compete success- 
fully with the old countries; but we can and we do compete with the 
world in all cheap goods. In all the fabrics of iron, steel, wool, cotton, 
and leather goods, largely made by machinery, and in which manual 
labor is comparatively a small element, we invite an open market. 

Other countries are lacking in machinery, because with them human 
hands are cheap; hence that which machinery can not do, or can only 
do a small part of, they produce at a lower price than we. That which 
machinery can do largely we can put onto the market at their prices 
and yet pay our workers American wages. 

At this time, when there is such a desire to keep up the prices to our 
laborers, it seems most auspicious that we have an opportunity toopen 
trade with s people who want the very goods that we can make against 
the world and yet pay the workmen the best of wages. 

We can not ship silk, fine woolens, fine cottons, nor fine goods of any 
kind to England or elsewhere. ‘There is too much work of the hands 
in them. Whatever the human hand touches in our country it digni- 
fies, even in price. The human hand is the prophecy of all that can 
be achieved by human endeavor; it is the incarnation of man. Man 
is a sovereign on this soil, and the labor of his hand must receive a just 
remuneration. It is the duty of this House to recognize and protect 
the dignity of that hand. I shall not ask to strike it down, that the 
greed of cheap purchase may take its handiwork to tho ports of older 
civilization and lay it beside n pauper's work. 

Let us sell what we can to European countries with fair pay to our 
workmen; hut we can ship the coarser goods everywhere, and our South- 
ern neighbors are inviting us to come to them. We need no other trude. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock], in discussing the 
question of goods we could ship to this country, snid: 

This is so true in the fron and sten industries that I beliove the exportation 
of iron and steel goods to those and other forcign markets within the last year 
amounted to over $16,000,000; and yet we can not compete with England in all 
the steci goods; butin machine In agricultural instruments—the hoe, the ax, 
the sbovel, the augur, the bit, naila, wire, and mowers, reapers, plows—in all an 
agricultural people consume we can and do, 

are goods that Mexico and Central and South America demand and will 
buy from us and are buying from usto a certain extent to-day and will continue 
to huy if we oan ship thom there. ‘This ix also true as to cotton fabrics, All the 


cheaper grades of cutton goods wo can produce in this country and compete suc- 
cessfully with the manufacturers of 8 I have been told within the past 
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yeur our producers of the cheaper, conrsor cotton fabrics have been able to pro- 
duce and export and sell in the English colonies their goods in competition with 
the English manufactured eee they were enabled to produve them 
choaper by the aid of laborsaving machinery, And this is proved by the fact 
our yearly exports of thom umount to $12,000,000, Of many products of leather 
tisis equally true. 

Ofleather goods we export to a foreign market about $10,000,000 in valut, and 
you mny go through with lines of goods those people buy and consume and 
you will establish the fact that by the development of our manutucturing in- 
dustries, by the useof machinery, wo are able to make anil sell to them ns cheap 
as any one else those goods of which they consume considerable quantities and 
which make up their foreign commerce, but which they now the more largely 
buy in Europe, und wo are unuble to.compete with Germany, and with France 
only when they control the carrying trade.” 

On examivation of the commission's report of the goods we axport 
to this south country, I find mentioned alcohol, rice, sugar, land, hams, 
butter, cheese, cotton goods of all kinds in the cheaper grades; woolen 
goods of all kinds in the cheaper grades; clothing, wire, agricultural 
implements, paints, paper, flour, provisions, hats, caps, coal oil, tobacco, 
and the manufactured articles of iron, steel, and leather, In fact, this 
people want the goods uud products that we produce in the greatest 
surplus. We have the goods they want and at the prices they are 
accustomed to pay for them. 

ILLUSTRATION, 

I shall particularize only an article or two. Tho people of Brazilan- 
naally import $500,000 worth of butter und cheese, But where from? 
Not from this country; and yetwe are the greatest producers of butter 
and cheese on the globe. Not one pound of either of these has ever 
been shipped from the United States to Brazil. Batter sells off the veg. 
sel there at 75 cents per pound; at my home butter, this week, is worth 
15 cents a pound. 

The coal trade has grown to vast proportions in South America. 
Millions of dollars’ worth are imported annually, but not a single ton 
from America. It all goes from England. Yet our coal mines are 
running on halftime ot closed up altogether. Just across the Gulf of 
Mexico from South America lies our State of Alabama, and a recent 
geological survey says that beneath her soil is coal enough to supply 
our entire continent for three thousand years, 

In Brazil, Chili, and Buenos Ayres the representative citizens com- 
plain much to our visiting commissioners that the United States diq 
not open proper commercial relations with their country, Their pa. 
pers and orators nlways allnde to this conntry as tho great Republic; 
their highest ambition is fò pattern after us. Brazil says she is ready 
to meet us to the full extent of her ability in supporting an ocean maij, 
A year ago when it was supposed this country was going to inangurate 
an ocean mail line to the south, they offered an additional pay of $100,000 
ayear, A Canadian line promptly ofleved to perform this service for 
$60,000 and extend the line up to Canada. It is well known how our 
proposed measure failed, and Canada then withdrew her offer. 

In every instance the chief dignitaries expressed a desire for closer 
relations with us. ‘They feel, as we ought to feel, that there shonld 
be a close compact of fraternal sentiment. and business interest be- 
tween the countries on this side of the water. Especially is this com- 
mercially profitable when climate, geography, and a difference inciyi]. 
ization makes each of our Americas the complement of the other— 
what we bave not, and can not grow, by reason of our climate, the 
grow bounteously and can furnish us. All that they need and are un- 
able to produce we manufacture in a surplus, and can furnish them. 
With a population nearly as great ns onr own, and a territory twice 
the extent of ours, directly adjoining us, and part of our own conti- 
nent, they ask us to open the gates of commerce and let the tide of 
prosperity roll through. And yet some men here cry, “Shut the 
gates; we can save some thousands of dollars by sending our mails on 
English ships.“ Did ever evil genius more unfortunately blind the 
judgment of men! 

ONE SINP LOAD, 

Let me give nn illustration from the manifest of a vessel (the Fj. 
nance) of the Brazilian line which sailed from New York on the 28 
of ebraary last. She had on board, going from the United States to 
those South American countries, $250,000 worth of American goods. 

Where did that quarter of a million dollars’ worth of products come 
from? It came from twenty-four States of this Union. Look over the 
list of articles—hardware, scales, and fur goods from Connecticut; ax 
organs, and printing-presses from New York; locomotives, cars, steel 
tires, and machinery from Pennsylvania; wagons and sewing- machines 
from New Jersey; ranges from Maryland; cotton cloth from Georgia: 
steelspringsand furniture from Michigan; car-wheels, sewing-machin 
and furniture from Ohio; rosin and tobacco-cutters from North Caro. 
lina; scales and axés from Rhode Island; engines and machinery from 
Illinois; sheetings from South Carolina; furniture and slates from Ver- 
mont; watches and clocks from Massachusetts; bacon and hams from 
Kansas; scales and wire from Missouri; flour from Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota; canned fruit and hominy from Maryland; fish from Maine; 
canned fruits from Delaware; oysters from Louisiana; four from Vir- 
ginia; rosin and hominy from Oregon; agricultural implements front 
lowa; wagons and plows from Indiana. 

Products representing twenty-four States, amounting in valuo to a 
quarter of a million of dollars, taken from our farms and factories and 
going to this southern market. So diversified are the wants of this peo- 
plethat one veasel reaches outitsarms and gathers its cargo from twenty. 
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four States. Whata company of men that $250,000 worth of 
had kept employed forone year in its preparation! Estimating the labor 
in these goods at an average, and I suppose it would be fair to estimate 
them at that, we have 50 per cent. of this amount paid for labor to the 
men who work in the field or in the shop, not counting either of the ex- 
tremes, as, for instance, in diamonds, where the raw material is worth 99 
per cent. and the labor 1 per cent., nor that chiseled statue of Garfield 
in the grand Rotunda, on which the labor was 99 per cent. and the 
Taw material 1 per cent.; but taking goods in the ordinary use, labor 
runs from 20 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the value. 

The London Economist puts the average of labor in the average goods 
used at 50 per cent. This $250,000 worth of goods furnished labor for 
two hundred and fifty men for one year at $500 per year. Had all the 


work been confined to a city of 20,000 inhabitants with a surrounding 


country population of 5,000, it would haye given employment to every 
one of their idle men for one year. 

Who will say the name of that vessel, Finance, was not a good omen? 
Who will say that people were not helped when these goods were sold 
to that ship? Who will ay aquarterof a million dollars more of goods 
would not have been left with us had that vessel not sailed? Who 
will say he does not want more vessels to sail with $250,000 worth of 

ds from twenty-fourStates? Who will say it is not a wise economy 
8 people to accept the policy so profitable to other countries and 
let trade follow the fiag? Who will say he is willing to see thirty-six 
hundred and twenty-nine steamers enter Buenos Ayres another year, 
and notan Americansteamer? Who will say he is willing twenty-one 
lines of steamers shall continue to ply from foreign countries to Uruguay 
and not one Amcrican steamer enter her port, only an occasional sail- 
ing vessel? 

Who willsay the statesmanlike sagacity pleaded for by the elder Bay- 
ard and President Polk forty years ago prudently followed out would 
not have maintained our prestige on theocean. Instead of nine-tenths 
of the trade of the southern continent crossing the ocean, we would to- 
day be controlling five-tenths of it; we would this year have $300,- 
000,000 of that trade. We are entering u this contest after other 
nations have established themselyes; itis Pig start, but to Americans 
all things are possible. We have the advantage of Europe in location; 
connection is quick and easy; we are producing everything these people 
need; we have the incentive of a million unemployed men to enter 
this field. On what other field can we enter with such invitation of 
prosperity? The passage of this bill would be a measure of sound Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Sixteen vessels a week leaving our shores for these south ports would 
carry $4,000,000 worth of goods; this would give us $200,000,000 worth 
of exports there a year. We could within a short time raise this to 
8300, 000,000. We could easily supply another $100,000,000 to Ans- 
tralia, China, and Japan. This $400,000,000 a year for our products 
means $200,000,000 for our labor. Where, then, would be the Labor 
Commissioner’s million idle men, and where would be the burdensome 

Ins? As those vessels steamed daily from New York, Charleston, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco they would form the grandest argosy 
that over floated on the waves; they would have caught np the burden 
of the nation between their iron sides and sailed away with it. 


THE MEANS OF COMMERCE. 


The Central and South American Governments have few ships of 
their own. Hence, wanting a certain kind of goods they buy of the 
vessels that bring them to their doors, and thus naturally the trade of 
these countries is controlled almost entirely 2 those nations which 
have the largest merchant marine. The control of commerce is in the 
hands of the nations who control the means of commerce. What are 
the means of commerce? ‘They are mail facilities, ships, banking- 
houses, commission-houses, and agents. There must be steamers to 
convey mail and merchandise with speed and regularity; there must 
be all the varied exchange, credit, draft, and the large lines of accom- 
modations afforded by banks; and then commission-houses must be 
established where each line of goods, as it is landed by the vessels, finds 
reception; then agents must travel the counfry, after the manner of 
our drammers, and the goods they sell by sample must be delivered 
with regularity and certainty. 

So it comes to pass that the people who seck important commerce 
with foreign people must have ships, mails, banks of exchange, com- 
mission-houses, and agents. Having the means of commerce, they 
can control commerce. Wherever the English ship goes laden with 
the manufactures of Great Britain, she finds at the end of her jour- 
ney an English commission-house ready to take her goods and dispose 
of them among the people of that country. It is by all of thesemeans 
that she controls trade. 

Of what avail is the generally favorable sentiment of South America 
for us if we have not the appliances to furnish them goods? Our mails 
to them are far between and always irregular. We have but tensteam- 
ers going t tho entire southern continent, when we should have more 
than that sailing from our ports every week. We have nothing like 

commission-houses and agencies, and as to banking all our ex- 
change is through English houses. When England, or France, or Ger- 
many Contract to establish ocean mail to a foreign port it is for a term 
of years, and it is well known that it will be permanently continued. 


Thereupon her pushing business men open houses at these ports and 
exhibit their wares. Lf they need supplies ſrom home they are received 
with promptness. A local commission agent from Brazil visited this 
country and among other things took back a large number of harvest- 
ing machines. They were received with great favor, and sold so read- 
ily that-he at once ordered three hundred more. They took the usual 
course of American shipping to that country and were received seven 
months after the order. It is proper to infer that the harvesting sea- 
son was over when they got there. 

If we will make a five-year contract to carry our mail to these south- 
ern ports our merchants will flock to Rio, Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, 
and the great cities of that conntry, and open commission-houses. The 
restless agent for American goods will push his way to every trading- 
post and store in all that land. When the wholesale buyer wants an 
article the commission-house does not have the drammer will reply: 
“We will order it for you from America, and have it here inside of 
thirty days.” 

Their merchants will open trade with out because they will know 
we have come to stay. I know it requires time to get all these appli- 
ances at work, and that we can notin a year reach full control of this 
trade. Yet the first year will beyond, all doubt, yield gratifying re- 
sults. When the word gets out among these people that the great Re- 
public has recognized them and asked for tho fellowship of barter, 
which next to the kin of citizenship makes a united people, the Ameri- 
can ship will be the welcome guests in their harbors. 

England has made of herself the workshop of the world, and by 
sailing her own ships, and maintaining rapid mail communication with 
all the nations of the carth she is enabled to control commerce to u 
larger extent than any other nation. She buys less and sells more than 
any other government. She buys nothing but raw goods; she sells 
nothing but manufactured goods. She sells to every one of the south 
countries more than she buys; in some instances six times as much as 
she buys. Last year she bought $5,000,000 worth of products from 
the Argentine Republic, and sold that conntry $30,000,000 worth. Not 
so with us; we buy from these countries more than we sell, and the 
triangular ship system helps to keep us in this rut. 

English lines of vessels loaded at Liverpool for Brazil discharge their 
cargo there, and loading with coffee and other goods sail up to New 
York, discharge their load and sail across to Liverpool. They take a 
cargo to Brazil, and having no order for a return load home, and as we 
have no ships there, they take on board the order for a load of goods 
to America, And this is how we sell to Brazil only $8,000,000 worth 
a year, and our imports from her amount to $50,000,000. We ought 
to get rid of British triangular ships. 

Now, sir, we ask that this country rise from her criminal inactivity 
and assert a place on the high seas, and put in her bid on the world’s 
commerce. The Post-Office appropriation bill before us proposes to pay 
$800,000 for ocean mail service to Mexico, Central and South America, 
China, Japan, and Atistralia—$400,000 to be paid to existing vessels 
for making increased trips to the ports where we now have mail com- 
munications, and $400,000 to existing vessels and new vessels for ex- 
tending our mail communications into ports with which we do not 
have mnil facilities. We have scores of vessels like the Delaware 
steamers already alluded to that could be called from their tramp trade 
into this national commerce. 

This service is to be let out to the lowest bidder, but not more than 
50 cents ean be paid for each mile traveled. For this entire service find 
its extension but $800,000 can he paid. This is less than Germany pays 
to one line of steamers, and but little more than France pays to the 
West Indies and South America. If every contract should be made at 
50 cents per mile we will thon have the cheapest mail service in the 
world, not another of the great governments paying less than $1.03 per 
mile. 

For carrying the mails from Port Townsend, to Neah Bay, 102 miles, 
we pay $6,303; yet from San Francisco to Mexico, a distance ef 1,520 
miles, we Pay $208. Does any man believe the latter to be a just com- 

on 

For carrying the mail from Tampa to Key West, a distance of 249 
miles, we pay $23,600. These aro American ports; but from Key West 
to Cuba, a distance of 100 miles, we pay $237, the latter beinga foreign 
island and called foreign mail. Do you approve of this as prudent busi- 
ness management when we seck the trade of that island? 

We pay the New Zealand line $20,000 for carrying our muil to Aus- 
tralia, when we have an American line making exactly the same trip, 
and the New Zealand line is already paid $150,000 by its own govern- 
ment. Their purpose is to secure the trade of Australia and break 
down our line, which is seeking to secure that trade for America, Is 
this acting in good faith with American interests? i 

When we pay $280,000 for carrying our mail in foreign vessels and 
$46,000 to our own vessels, is that prudent management ? 

When for carrying commerce from and to our shores we pay to for- 
eign vessels $136,000,000 per year and but $14,000,000 to American 
vessels, is that the statesmanship that builds a powerful government? 

When in 1858 we were masters of the ocean, and in 1886 find our- 
selves withont a vessel crossing the Atlantic with our mail, is it not 
loyalty to plead for the restoration of our commerce? 

South of us lie fifty million people, their country bursting with natural 
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wealth, an empirericher than India, from which Augustus Cæsar brought 
back $40,000,000 in excess of values exchanged, or of that field of com- 
merce where Solomon sent one voyage which returned him gold valued at 
$14,500,000. These people are inactive and without genius. They im- 
2 8500, 000,000 worth of manufactured products annually. They 

ve asked to be recognized in commerce by the Great Republic, for they 
want to believe that their destiny moves with ours, We view the 
steamers from England, Germany, and France, loaded to the water’s 
edge, bearing to their ports, into many of which the American fiag has 
never entered, and unloading that merchandise whose sale and profit 
alone makes the vessel's native country tolerable to live in. We gaze 
upon this continent of measureless wealth that lies at our very door, and 
are surrounded at home by fields untended, by furnaces unfired, by a 
million idle men, by woman’s face made white by anxiety and want, 
and are, like Tantalus, ‘‘doomed to parch with thirst in the midst of 
wa ves, and viewing banquets, to starve to death.“ 


Rivers and Harbors. 
SPEECH 


or 
ION. RANDALL LEE GIBSON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, July 13, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7490) poking appropriations for the construction, repair. and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, the Mississippi River amendment being pending, 

Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: If Senators had read the various reports of the en- 

ineers of the Army, of the Mississippi River Commission, and of Captain 

ds upon the subject of the improvement of the Mississippi River, I 
would not at this time make any reply to the observations of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas or tax the patience of the Senate while I attempt to 
set forth the facts and principles involved in the correct solution of the 

oe which concerns so vitally the people of the whole Mississippi 
ley. 

The idea that Jed to the purchase of the Louisiana territory origi* 
nated in the earnest aspiration of the people of the Western country, I 
may say of the whole country, to gain control of the Mississippi River, 
that was even foreshadowed in the Farewell Address of George Wash- 
ington. 

If there be anything which is peculiarly the property of the United 
States, and over which the Government possesses exclusive and abso- 
lute jurisdiction, it is this great highway of commerce, for not only was 
it purchased out of the common Treasury but by the treaty under which 
it was acquired it was dedicated to the free and common enjoyment of 
the people of the whole country, and the enabling acts by which the 
riparian States were admitted into the Union specially denied to these 
States the right to levy any tax of tonnage or to exercise any jurisdic- 
tion whatever over it. And whatever might be the disasters or emer- 

threatening the welfare of the riparian States, growing out of 
the extraordinary phenomena of this inland sea, they are prohibited by 
the Constitution of the country from any co-operation or agreement 
whereby they might protect themselves. 

This uted and unqualified jurisdiction reserved to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I submit, carries with it corresponding ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. If it can be demonstrated that radical 
changes have occurred in the conditions of the lower river in conse- 
quence of the improvement of the upper rivers by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the destruction of the forests, and the settlement and cultivation 
of the country under the sanction and anthority of the Government, it 
might well be held that the people of the lower valley possess an equi- 
tableclaim thatthe Government shall at all events interpose to mitigate 
these newly created conditions that tend to destroy not only the navi- 
gation of the river bot their homes, lives, and property, the very exist- 
ence of civil society itself in the alluvial region. 

Ownership carries with it responsibility sic utere tuo non alienum lacdas. 
I do not propose at this time to discuss that aspect of the question. F 
merely suggest it. Indeed, I may say that the Government of the 
United States has accepted the duties and responsibilities arising from 
the 7 and jurisdiction which it holds over this the greatest 
single highway of commerce within its borders or in the world. For 
hardly had the national authority been extended over it bofore engi- 
neers were appointed to explore the phenomena with a view of ascer- 
taining the laws to which these phenomena were subordinate. 

The first report was made by Major Bernard, an exile from France, 
appointed a major in our Army, whoafterward became Secretary of War 
under Louis Philippe. He announced the doctrine that if the chan- 
nel be contracted the velocity would be increased thereby and the chan- 


nel deepened. This same view was taken by General Barnard, recently 
deceased, one of the most distinguished engineers of the Army of the 
United States, who was for many years employed on the Mississippi 
River, and whose able and comprehensive reports I hold in my hand. 
The people of the Mississippi Valley owe to this officer a debt of grati- 
tude. : 

Generais Humphreys and Abbott were for more than ten years en- 
gaged in service upon the river, and at the conclusion of their investi- 
gations they explicitly condemned and rejected the outlet system and 
advised that the only way to improve the river was by the establish- 
ment of a system of levees, Similar investigations were made and re- 
sults announced until abont the year 1875, when Captain Eads ap- 
plied the jetty system at the mouth of the river, 

Two parallel jetties. were extended out over the bar at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River conforming the water toa narrower channel, and 
where there had been 8g or 9 feet depth there is to-day 30 feet, afford- 
ing an entrance for the largest ships to the harbor of New Orleans. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator allow me a moment right 
there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GIBSON. I prefer not to be interrupted until I shall have fin- 
ished my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana declines 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. GIBSON, I will support all statements I may make by the 
latest reports of the engineers of the United States in respect to thia 
matter, and would prefer not to be interrupted, as I have not reduced 
my remarks to writing, and might be led into extraneous discussions 
that would detain the Senate beyond proper limit, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desired to make a remark in regard to the 
work of Captain Eads, 

re PRESIDEN T pro tempore The Senator from Louisiana declines 
to yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. I know some persons deny the existence of the jetties 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River, just as Berkley demonstrated by 
analysis that no such thing as matter existed, and as Dr. Johnston re~ 
plied to him that he stamped his foot on the earth and that was demon- 
stration enongh to convince him of the existence of matter, so I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] that if he will 
visit the mouth of the Mississippi River and look at the jetties he will 
no longer deny their existence, that is if he is willing to be controlled 
by the evidence of bis senses. 

When I myself in the year 1875 went down to the jetties and say 
precisely how that system operated, I conceived the idea thatit might 
be adapted to the whole river, for I saw no reason why, if by holdin 
all the water in the river through one of its the channel should 
be deepened, the same process of contraction would not if applied uni- 
formly and gradually up-stream deepen the river every foot of the Way 
throughout the alluvial region. 

In order to give practical effect to this system I framed a bill for the 
establishment of a Mississippi River commission, which I introduced in 
the House of Representatives in the year 1876, and in favor of which 
Captain Eads addressed the Committee of Commerce in April of that 
year, demonstrating as I thought then and still think that the appli- 
cation of that system to the river was practicable and feasible and ecg. 
nomical and would not only give deep water, a ship-canal, if you please 
to Cairo and Saint Louis, but would at the same time lower the bed and 
surface of the river so as to protect the people thronghout the alluvial 
region from its disastrous floods. 

The bill for a commission finally became a law, approved June 
1879, but it was found necessary to recognize the enginecrs of the 
Army, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, as well as Captain Eadsand the 
engineers who agreed with him. Some of the most distinguished en- 
gineers of the Army were appointed members of that commission, 
General Gillmore was made its president; Mr. Eads himself was placed 
upon it in ee General Comstock, who had always 
combated the views of Mr. Eads, was also appointed upon the commis- 
sion by the President, and the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARRISON], and the engineer in chief of the State of Louis: 

Mr. Harrod. In fact every member of the commission had a 
utation for high character and ability and devotion to publicduty. The 
act establishing the commission directed it especially to report in full 
upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable cost of the various 
plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the outlet sys- 
tem, as well as upon such others as they may deem necessary.’ 

There had been for years discussions of these various plans, and the 
Government had declined to attempt the execution of any one of them 
because of this difference of opinion. 

I felt that it was but just and right that an end should be put to these 
academic discussions and that the day should be no longer postponed 
when the skill and resources of the General Government should fea. 
plied to the actual improvement of the river. 

I knew that the trade and commerce of the river were suffering, that 
taxation fell more heavily upon the people of the valley of the Missis- 


sippi in consequence of these obstructions in their great natural high. 
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way, and that great injustice was inflicted upon the people of the lower 
valley by the indifference or rather inability of the Government to 
come to their relief. 

Hence it was that the Mississippi River Commission was created, and 
a system has been adopted which in the main commends itself to the 
common sense of the people of the valley and the scientific men who 
have examined it. The commission have submitted their reports an- 
nually to Congress, and they are here before the Senate to-day to speak 
for themselves. 

Now, it may well be asked, what has that commission accomplished ? 
But in order to answer that question satisfactorily the difficulties to be 
overcome must be briefly and clearly set forth. 

Many Senators representing States distant from the Mississippi Val- 
ley express wonder at the idea that there should be any necessity for 
work upon a stream so Jarge as the Mississippi River. They can well 
appreciate how necessary it is to improve the smaller rivers of the coun- 
try and the harbors on the Atlantic shd Pacific coast and lakes, but they 
express amazement when it is suggested that the resources of the com- 
mon Government should be invoked to improve the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River from the Gulf to Cairo, which presents a coast line over 
2,000 miles long, longer than the entire Atlantic seaboard, and embraces 
a commerce larger than our whole foreign commerce. 

I hope the Senate will bear with me if I go somewhat into detail in 
this matter. There were in the Upper Mississippi the following sand- 
bars between Cairo and Saint Louis. I will name them: Alton, Ar- 
senal Island, Horsetail, Twin Hollows, Pulltight, Chesley Island, Jim 
Smith, and Cairo. 

There were at every one of these points difficulties to be overcome 
and a depth of only 3} or 4) feet of water for from two to four and 
sometimes five months in the year. 

This interruption of commerce for such loug periods of the year be- 
tween Saint Louis and Louisville, between the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, was not that an obstacle to challenge the attention of the Gov- 
ernment? And below Cairo what were the difficulties? 

I will state them from a data before me furnished by the commis- 
sion, ‘They consisted cf sand-bars thatstretched out, some of them, 40 
miles long. 

The commission speak of six of these reaches, called, respectively 
New Madrid reach, 40 miles long; Plumb Point, 38 miles; Bentley, 
Helena, Choctaw, and Lake Providence, There is one also of my own 

nal knowledge at the mouth of Red River, which I do not see 
mentioned in the report. 

These reaches or sand-bars place an absolute embargo upon trade, 
traffic, and commerce, not only upon the Upper Mississippi, between 
Cairo and Saint Louis, but on the Lower Mississippi, even as far down 
as the mouth of Red River, just above New Orleans, 

I will not attempt here to estimate the increased tax that these ob- 
structions impose upon the country. I hold in my hand a document 
on the internal commerce of the United Stafes, issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics, which shows how many days in the year there is less than 
6 feet of water over the shallow places and how many days less than 
8 feet. In some instances navigation is closed for one hundred and 
forty-six days, in others one hundred and thirty-six days, and in others 
one hundred days, but during every year the average is nearly three 
months. So that here we have the greatest highway of commerce in 
this country directly closed and navigation suspended on it for three, 
four, and five months in the year. 

These are not speculative but practical difficulties, plainly visible, 
well known and appreciated by the people in the Mississippi Valley. 
The same document from which I quote declares that the actual cost 
of rtation in vessels drawing only 4 feet is nearly twice as great 
as one loaded to 8 fect. Iam well prepared to believe this statement, 
because when the river is shallow the navigation is difficult and peril- 
ous and impossible to the larger boats that carry the staple productions 
of the valley. Who can estimate, therefore, what a tax these shallow 
reaches impose upon the people of that valley, nay upon the people of 
the whole country? It can not be less than $150,000,000 a year. 

Hence the improvement made by the Mississippi River Commission 
on that river has reduced the price of freights one-half by giving full 
8 feet of water through the channel which they have improved. I 
nardly think it necessary to do more than call the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that this operates not only to reduce the price of 
freight on the Mississippi River but to bring down the price of freights 
all over the United States, for the Mississippi River itself regulates 
the cost of transportation on every commodity produced in this conn- 
try. Nor will I weary the Senate with statistics showing the popula- 
tion and productions of the Mississippi Valley. 

The Paya 9 River Commission was organized to remove these 
difficulties, to lift this tax, this burden from the labor of the indus- 
trious and frugal people who inhabit the great valley from its gateway 
at the sea to Lake Itasca. Is it not a legitimate purpose, a public pur- 

a national p and highly patriotic purpose? Are we to be 
sneered ont of the te because the powers of the Government are 
invoked in respect toa matter that concerns the vital interests and hap- 
piness of the people interested in this the greatest highway of com- 
merce in the world? Mr. President, the removal of any serious obsta- 


cle to navigation on the Mississippi River releases every producer, every 
home, however humble, in the valley, and every consumer throughout 
the length and breadth of this country from an onerous tax. 

Now what have the commission done? I have stated what the dif- 
ficulties were and I will now endeavor with equal frankness to exhibit 
how far the commission haye succeeded in removing them. What 
are the actual results? My statements are not drawn from newspaper 
telegrams springing from thei ination of some sensational reporter, 
and which, when analyzed, will be found to be entirely erroneous, as 
I shall presently show was the case with the dispatch just read by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. I have before me the official re- 
ports of the commission submitted to the Government on their official 
responsibility, and for one I am disposed to accept them as authentic 
aud true. They can not be denied. Congress has appropriated $8,000,- 
000 for the improvement of the river from Port Eads to Cairo, and about 
$2,000,000 from Cairo to the mouth of the Illinois. It is proper that 
I should say that not one farthing of this money has been expended 
by the commission, but every dollar of it has been expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War by the engineers of the Army of the 
United States. 

If Senators will turn to the last page of the last report of the com- 
mission they will find an itemized statement of the expenditures of 
every dollar of the appropriations already made. 

On page 2875 will be found the financial statement to which I refer, 
giving an account of every cent that was expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War by the Engineer Corps of the Army of the United 
States for the improvement of the river in accordance with the plans 
of the commission. 

I will read it for the satisfaction of the Senate: 


Act of March 3, 1881... $1, 000, 000 00 
Act of August 2, 1882 4, 123,000 00 
Act of January 19, 1884. 1,000, 000 00 
Act of July 5, 1854, lees $5,000 transferred to snag-boat service. * 065, 000 00 


Total. vorsserrssscrvens anehesounewed soeroves t ovepeepeivenescesseetivenss ssh 

Balances from former appropriations for works below Cai 
1, 1882, Jess $123.42 reverted to the Treasury 

nees from former appropriations for works above Cairo, July 


For sale of fuel and loss of property... 411 
TOURS ESEN E PEE 8, 453, 548 56 
Expended to June 30, 1885: 
Des Moines Rapids to Illinois RIVEr......scssseccssseeseeneecocececeen . 120,949 22 
Illinois River to Obio River. sses.. — * 300, 339 66 
Protection to easterly bank of Mississi 27,839 9 
New Madrid reach. — 210, 364 74 
Plum Point reach. + 2,379,019 12 
Memphis reach.... 477, 073 04 
Memphis Harbor 198, 580 97 
Lake Providence reach..... 2, 240, 285 73 
Vicksburg Harbor, dredging. 61, 812 12 
Vicksburg Harbor, Delta Poi: 115, 573 71 
Survey of Helena rench 8,000 00 
Survey of Saint Francis front, first district. -> 4,873 11 
Survey of Saint Francis front, second distri 4,000 00 
Survey of unleveed fronts, third district... 1,000 00 
Survey of unleveed fronts, fourth district. 1,000 00 
Survey of Cubitt's gap... wee, 137 14 
Survey of Choctaw bend... 2, 679 86 
Observations at Carroliton..... ee 3,000 00 
Closing Bonnet Carré crevasso .. .. eee eee 15,000 00 
Levees. 
Second district: 
50, 950 00 
15, 000 00 
25, 000 00 
364, 875 45 
411,107 74 
133, 503 93 
548, 58 24 
98, 386 83 
6,626 C9 
149, 334 43 
ORR ia 8, 093, 570 51 
Delano July 1, 1 ... „ 389, 978 05 
Respectfully submitted. 
à J. H. WILLARD, 


Captain of Engineers, 
Secretary Committee on Construction, Mississippi Ricer Commission. 

But I recur to the question, let it be admitted that the money has 
been honestly accounted for, let it be admitted, as all Senators will 
admit, that these gentlemen have spent every dollar of the money to 
the best of their ability, what is the measure of that ability? What 

ractical results have they achieved? What fruits have the commission 
rne that will justify further appropriations? I will state these ro- 
sults from their own reports. 

In the first place, the commission have in their possession a plant 
(including vessels, machinery, utensils, everything necessary to con- 
duct these vast operations) estimated to be worth to-day to the Gov- 
ernment $1,267,000. Speaking of the improvement between Cairo and 
Saint Lonis, they tell us— 

The revetment of the head of Arsenal Island has been finished, and the pro- 


tection of the new banks formed by the system of works below has been con- 
tinued. Additional hurdles have been put in at Horsetail, Twin Hollows, Pull- 
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tight, and Jim Smith's. e wl BA have been formed. by these works, as 
expected, and the navigable c nel defined by them has continued to improve, 
the lenst depth now reported being 12 feet at Arsenal Island, 9 feet at Horsetail, 
8} feet at Twin Hollows, and 10} feet at Jim Smith's, 


These are the results. The river from Cairo to Saint Louis hns a 
minimum depth to-day of 8} feet along its entire length, where there 
were but 3% feet before these works were undertaken and executed. 
The commerce of the river instead of being carried on to-day in vehi- 
cles that draw 4 feet or 3) or 3 feet of water for three months in 
the year may be carried on by vessels that draw 8 feet of water, and 
thus the cost of transportation upon that end of the river is reduced 
one-half, a fact that the people of the upper valley have manifested their 
appreciation of in every way in which it was possible by popular con- 
ventious, by memorials and petitions, and by the action of their Legis- 
latures. 

What has been done below Cairo? The commission have begun work 
on two of these reaches, Plum Point reachand Lake Providence reach, 
as I have already informed the Senate; and now we will hear what has 
been accomplished. Iwill let them speak for themselves, quoting from 
their Jast report: 

NEW MADRID AND PLUM POINT REACTIES, 220 MILES. 

Since the last report work in this district has been confined to the Plum Point 
reach, and has been conducted in accordunce with the general projectdescribed 
in the report of the commission for 183. 

The works of contraction at Gold Dust, Plom Point, and Bullerton have been 

fred and extended, and foot-mats have been sunk along the faces of the 
principal lines, 

Mattress work and upper bank revetmont were vigorously prosecuted to the 
close of the season at Fletcher's field, Osceola Bar, Bullerton Towhead, and 
Craighead Point, The revelinent work las remained in generally good condi- 
tion, except at Craighead Point, where, although the foot mattresses appear to 
bave kept in place, the upper bank revetment has disappeared. 

This last work was undertaken in an emergency to protect a caving bank, was 
prosecuted under great dl Doulties, aud was suspended before completion whon 
Bororo cold weather prevented the delivery of atone, The general effect of the 
contraction works in thie reach bas been 1, the main channel from Jum 
Point giving 12 feet depth. The deposits whibin the areas inclosed by the dikes 
have continued, although there has been no rise of any considerable duration, 
Bulierton Chute ts filling up 5 the average fll. Within the Plum Point 
lines is about 15 feet. The fill within the Gold Dust system has continued, being 
in many places consi biy above low water. It is especially noted that the 
old channel cut off by the main dike near Cross-dike No. I has closed, changing 
from n depth of 33 feet at low water to a height of about 12 feet above low water, 
since October, 1884. 4 fill of about 45 feet, obtained mostly in one smal flood, 

Losses in thisdistrict have been confined chiefly to the earlier work, the dikes 
and revetments of later construction having suffered but litte damage when 
completed and secured before floods gt in. The present value of the plant used 
in this district is estimated at about $308,000. The e during the time 
covered by the report were about 830, O and the balance available July 1 is 
about $18,000, Special attention is invited to the remarks and suggestions in 
the report of Captain Leach, to which, with that of assistant Noty, reference is 
made for details, 

We have through that reach, where there were only 4} feet of water, 
a uniform channel 12 feet deep, the work of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. 

LAKE PROVIDENCE REACH—220 MILES, 

Before this improvement was undertnken the navigation of Lake Providence 
Reach was poor, the depth in low water being reduced frequently to 5 feet, 

The general project consisted in preventing dispersion by closing the chutes 
and reducing the low-water width to about 3,000 feet hy the construction of per- 
meanble dikes and the formation of artificial banks by deposit, and the preserva- 
tion of the natural ourves of the river by revetting caving banks. This reach 

been improved so that there is now a navigable depth of 15 feet throughout 
its length, * 

The greater portion of the work done in this district since October 
1, 1884, has been the extension of the revetment in Louisiana Bend 
(Pilcher’s Point), the repair of revetment at Mayersville, and the re- 
vetment of Delta Point, Louisiana. 

No additional works of contraction were undertaken, operations hav- 
ing been limited to repairs of former work, the construction of three 
cross-clikes in chutes, and raising the screen work on main lines. The 
necessity for holding Louisiana Lend and Delta Point has been stated 
in former reports, but is briefiy repeated again on acconnt of their im- 


rtance. 

It was five feeb when they began their works and now we hay:— 
a navigable depth of 15 feet throughout its length. 

These are the practical results which the commission have achieved 
with the appropriation already mae by Congress. Is it not something 
that they give donble the depth and more than double the depth from 
Cairo or wherever they have applied their work? The reports show 
that they have been successful wherever they have made a test of the 

lan which they have adopted. Not only do the reports show this, 
but I have here the memorials from the commercial bodies of cities on 
the Mississippi River, one of which I will read, for they all are of the 
same tenor: 

The undersigned, representing the commercial and industrial interests of the 
city of New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, are deeply interested in the 

rosecution of the improvement of the Mississippias inaugurated under act of 
vane 23, 1879, creating the Mississippi River Commission, and do herein respect- 
fully petition that that 
the following reasons: 

First. Its members are so selected as to guard against the control of local mo- 
tives and infinences, 

Second. The surveys and investigations undertaken by them are and will 
minasa bo necessary for any improvement. They should be continued and com- 
pleted. 

Third. The eral principles of improvement adopted by them aro in har- 
mony with 2 — all Fairon viriy and the papiet n works on allu- 


body be continued in the full exercise of its powers for 


Fourth. That while the limited appropriations bavo necessarily localized their 
work on go great a river, yot whenever work has been done under their plan 
its correctness has been proved by the results obtained, In evitlonee, we point 
to the excellent navigation at and below Horsetail Bar and through the Plum 
Pointand Lake Providence reaches, where low-water depths have been doubled; 
also to the successful protection of Memphis Harbor. 

Fifth, The alleged losses, so far as trno, havenminly been wherethe work waa 
incomplete, and where there wasno appropriation to complete and protect them, 

We make this petition convinced of the national importance of the work, and 
with contidence in the commission, its plan, and the results, 


There are men engaged in the commerce.of tho Mississippi Valley, 
and they testify to the practical results of the plan which has been 
adopted and bear witness to the statements which have been made, 

But I have something even stronger than these reports, namely, the 
testimony of the captains of steamboats, men who are engaged in com- 
manding the steamboats upon the river. They say: 

For years the river through the reaches at Plum Point and Lake Providence 
has been dificult, dangerous, and almost impossible of navigation at cerinin 
sensons cxcept to the lightest class or of partially loaded stcamers because of 
shallow waters, sand-bors, und other ohstrnctions, But now, and us the dirbet 
result of the plans of the Mississippi River Commission to improve the naviga- 
ble condition of those two reaches, fully londed and the heaviest class of steam. 
ers can pass through them at any stage of tho water, freo from danger or de- 
tentions of any kind whatsoever. 

Mr. GEORGE. Both reaches? 

Mr. GIBSON. Both reaches. Wo have before us not only the official 
statements in the reports of the engineers who compose this commission, 
not only the testimony of commercial bodies in the differentcities upon 
the Mississippi River, men whose commercial relations extend through- 
out the whole valley, but we have the statements of the captains of 
steamboats who navigate that rivertestifying to the results which haye 
been produced by the work znd plan of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. 8 

Jam reminded that I promised to reply to the criticisms of the hon- 
orable Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUM] bused upon certain anony- 
mous newspaper dispatches declaring that the works at Osceola Chute 
had. given way. 

There was some loss in the works at this poiut when struck by the 
flood when they were in an incomplete state, but it was soon repaired, 
In their report, December 19, 1884, page 2541, the commission say: 

Of the systen: of works designed to close Osceola Clute and to hold the two 
head dikes, Nos. I and 2 are in good condition, Behind No. 1 the chute ts now 
dry at 10 fect stage and a growth of willows has started over a large portion of 


the oli) river bed. A gap in No.3 has been closed and gencral repairs made, 
This dike is now in condition. 


I have now, Senators, laid before you facts taken from the official ro. 
ports of the commission, and 1 fecl certain the conclusion has been 
reached that they jastafy further appropriations. 

It must be borne in mind that though many of the improvements 
have been made many yet remain, and that the river can not be made 
fally available until navigation is restored throughout its entire length. 

Genoral Gillmore, in a letter addressed to me, dated June 11, 1886 
presents this view of the question more forcibly than I can. He gays: 

Tt is neither desirable nor expedient that the plan of the commission shonid 
bo farther “tested,” as the House bill direvts, by the completion of the work on 
tho Plum Pojnt and Lake Providence reaches. The plan has been tested there 
already with amply successful resulls; there are 50 per cent, ater-low-Water 
channel depths uow over the stretches of river covered by the works than the 
commission 8 promised to sccomplish, ant quſto enough- to Insure 
transportation at the lowest water rates when itshall be extended to the shon 
above and below. What is needful there ut present is that tue works should 
repaired and maintained at the stage of inost advanced progress reachod by 
them. Ibis not necessary to deepen the channel to feet to prove that a 10. οt 
channel is attainable, 

It must be admitted, however, that the through navigation of the stream ! 
not as yct receivedany practical benclit, for the simple reason thatthe in prove. 
montis restricted to localities hemmed in by bad river above and below, Two 
or three additional reachosof shoalsand barsshould he attacked with the Money 
that Arst becomes available, with a view to gradually exteuding the limits of 
improved navigation. As we already have a tine plant, fully equipped for sery- 
ice, nearly all the money allotted for works of improvemeut would be applied 
directly to them, 

OUTLETS VERSUS CONTRACTION. 

The honorable Senator from Kansas refers to the many conflicting 
theories and opinions that prevail as a reason why no farther appropria- 
tions shall be made. Let us, he says in effect, wait until some plan is 
proposed upon which all shall agree. 

Well, if we wait until that time we shall wait forever, 

Macaulay has observed that a man’s interest may sometimes lead 
him even to dispute the law of gravity, and, strange asit may seem, 
this scheme for the improvement of the Mississippi River is based 
wholly upon the law of gravity, as I will attempt to show. 

There have been but two theories snggested for the treatment of the 
river—one is the outlet plan finst offered by Mr. Charles Ellet, jr., civil 
engineer, in 1852 (see Executive Document 20, Thirty-second Cong 
first cession), in an elaborate report to the Secretary of War on the in- 
undations of the Mississippi River, the object of which is to take tho 
water at its flood stages out of the river. The other is the plan of 
contraction, the object of which is to hold all the water in the tiver, 
especially in its flood stages. When analyzed it will be clearly scen 
that these two plans not only differ from one another, but that they 
antagonize one another; and if there be any principles in hydraulics 
they are wholly irreconcilable; if one be founded upon the truth, the 
other must be fonnded upon error. 
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The outlet hypothesis, for it does not rise to the dignity of a theory, 
has been rejected and condemned by every civil engineer who has ever 
sought to ascertain a knowledge of the laws which control the river. 
It was condemned and repudiated by Generals Barnard and Totten—by 
General Bernard, who died but a few years ago, the senior officer of the 
engineers of the Army of the United States, and who spent most of his 


life upon that river. It was rejected by Humphreys. and Abbot, who 
spent ten long years in surveys of the river. It has been again con- 
demned by the Mississippi River Commission, by Captain Eads, and 
indeed everywhere up and down the Mississippi River by the scientific 
engineers and by the people who have bronght their plain common 
sense to deal with its phenomena. 

Sir, it is contrary to reason and repugnant to every fact that has been 
elicited by the investigations of the river. What is the problem pre- 
sented by the Mississippi River between Cairo and the Gulf, a distance 
of only 600 miles in a direct line, though 1,170 by the river, into which 
forty-three rivers, navigable by steamboats for 16,000 miles and by 
bateaux and flat-boats for 50,000, penetrating the valley from the Alle- 
ghany Mountains to the Rocky Mountains, bringing down from every 
city and hamlet and cultivated field and workshop and mountain slope 
débris and waste and sand and détritus and emptying them into this 
basin or trunk line, which has a very slight declivity and slope, mill- 
ions and millions of cubic feet of sand—the wastage of a continent? 

The question is how will you carry these deposits to the sen? If 
they remain in the channel it is very evident that the channel will be 
filled up and destroyed, for as it shoals it will widen and as it widens 
it must shoal, and the reports show that during the periods when the 
river was neglected and its waters unrestrained it shoaled and widened 
constantly. When Eads proposed to build his jetties it was held by 
many eminent engineers that the effect would be merely to transfer 
the bar further out into the Gulf and that there would be no end to 
the length of the jetties themselves. Others held that the erosion of 
the current would undermine the jetties and that they would topple 
over into the stream. But what has been the result? 

The latest reports of engineers made under the orders of the Govern- 
ment show that neither of these consequences has followed, that they 
stand firm and fixed in the positions in which they were first placed, 
that the vast deposits have been lifted up and carried into the Gulf, 
and that not a trace of them remains, while the navigable channel con- 
tracted for by the Government has been steadily maintained and pre- 
served. 

Investigations made within the last few years have discovered just 
off the month of the Mississippi River a vast basin 2} miles deep and 
equal in area to the State of Georgia, a receptacle prepared, as it were, 
for these deposits of sand that are brought down from the uppercountry. 

Humboldt declared that the configuration of the coast of Texas and 
Mexico disclosed that there must be a littoral current hearing from the 
east to the west, and recent investigations have confirmed this pre- 
diction of the great scientist. Hence it is we need not give ourselves 
any concern about what shall become of the débris and sand which 
may be swept by the current of the river into the Gulf of Mexico. 
There is ample room to receive it and forces to di of it. 

J snggested at the outset of my remarks thatthe Government itself con- 
tributed directly to increase the amount of sand and débris which was 
emptied into the short basin between Cairo and the mouth of the river 
by the works undertaken to improve the streams in the upper valley, 
and that the people who inhabited the upper valley, by the destruction 
of the forest and the cultivation of the fields, vastly increased the floods 
and sand poured down into the lower river, and that an interesting 
question might arise whether there was not an obligation springing 
from these facts imposed upon the Government to give some protection 
to the people dwelling upon the 1 ver river against these extraordinary 
conditions which have been created either by the action of the Govern- 
ment itself or under its sanction by the people of the highlands. I do 
not mean to say that the maxims of the law apply to the Government 
and may be enforced against it, but I do say that there is ground in 
this view of the matter for the people to appeal on equitable considera- 
tions to the Government itself for the speedy improvementof the river. 

It must be clear that we can not prevent by legislation the people in 
the valley from pursuing their lawful avocations nor from draining into 
the rivers that empty into the Lower Mississippi. We must deal with 
the results of this vast system of drainage. 

But to recur to the question. It isa simple one. How can these 
vast deposits be removed from the channel of the river? In consider- 
ing the Mississippi River we must regard it as u river of sand as well 
as of water. 

Now, there are three forces constantly operating upon the Mississippi 
River upon which the plan of contraction reposes. The main force, us 

said à moment „is the force of gravity. The fall of the water 
from the higher tothe lower level—that constitutes velocity. The sec- 
ond is the force that checks the current of the water, and that is fric- 
tion. Itdiminishes velocity. The third is the relation that exists be- 
tween velocity and the capacity for transporting the sediment in the 
river and the amountactually carried along. If these three factors are 
borne in mind I believe they will enable any one to-solve the problem 
of the improvement of the Mississippi River. We are to d upon 
the force of gravity to improve the Mississippi River—in other words, 


upon its velocity. The greater the velocity the greater its capacity to 
carry the sand and sediment in it. Wherever the current is checked 
deposits occur, and wherever the current is quickened a larger amount 
of sediment is picked up and carried along. 

This is apparent to every school-boy who watches the creek in the 
meadow. Whatever, therefore, multiplies the velocity will increase 
the force of the river to carry this burden to the sea and whatever in- 
creases the friction diminishes the power of the current. The greater 
the friction the less the velocity. The wider the river the greater the 
friction and less the velocity, and the more shallow the river will be 
found in such places, 

All general propositions of this kind must be qualified by certain 
limitations within the boundsof reason. Wheréver you find wide places 
in the Mississippi River, as in the shallow reaches that I have named, 
which are 10,000 feet wide you will find shallow water and slackest 
current, and wherever the channel is narrow and the velocity of the 
current is great you will find not only deep water, but uniformity of 
width, 

I hold in my hand two reports embracing facts established by obser- 
vations made on different points of the river more than a quarter of a 
century apart, and though not made for that purpose they verify in u 
remarkable degree the theory that I have announced. Tho first may 
be found in the report of Humphreys and Abbott, made during the floods 
of 1851 and 1858. Iwill content myself by referring to the observations 
made at Columbus, 20 miles below Cairo, and at Carrollton just above 
New Orleans. 

It is shown by the first table that when the river at Columbus was 
83 feet above low-water mark an additional rise of 2.1 feet was suffi- 
cient to increase the current nearly 1 foot per second, and that the dis- 
charge was one-sixth greater. The depth of the river at the time 
was about 96 feet. Therefore 16 per cent. increase of discharge was ob- 
tained with the addition of only one-fortieth part of its depth. 

The fifth table which I hold in my hand, taken from the same report, 
shows that with a difference of only 6.8 feet the discharge of the river 
at Carrollton was more than double. The river there at its lowest stage 
was 115 ſeet deep. Hence there was an increase of only one-seventeenth 
part of its total depth required to produce this astonishing difference 
in the discharge of the river. The velocity was at the same time in- 
creased 85 per cent. In commenting upon these tables, which are the 
result ofactual observation and careful measurement, Captain Eads says: 

They represent stubborn facts without any theorizing, and they show how ab- 
surd nre some of the statements made as to the effect of outlets in lowering the 
floods t the river,. Forinstance, the fifth table shows that when the river (March 
19, 1851) was nearly up to the highest watermark known at Carrollton, it would 
have required an outlet |: than the Mississippi itselftolowerit6.8feet. Such 
outlet would have had to 577,000 cubic feet per second, while the whole 
iver could only di 572,000 feet when its surface was 6.8 feet lower. 

This enormous quantity of water (577,000 cubic feet per second) would oovera 
square mile 1 foot deep in about forty-eight seconds. In twenty-four hours” 
it would cover 1,800 miles to the same depth, and in less than a fortnight it would 
psy an average depth of 3 feet over the aren as large as the ontire State of New 

ersey. To lower the river only 2 feet at Carroilton when in flood would ro- 

uire an outlet as big as River, This use si loss of volume lowers 
the slope and increases the frictional resistance in the main stream below the 


outlet, and this causes it to flow more slowly and thus prevents that great ro- 
duction in its height which the thoughtless would expect. 


These observations illustrate in what a wonderful degree a slight 
elevation of the surface of the river tends to increase its velocity and 
enables it to carry off the greatest floods. 

Now I turn to observations taken by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and you will see how facts that are remote from one another jus- 
tify and uphold a theory that is based on truth. Prefer now to a re- 
port of certain observations made by Maj. C. B. Sutter, a member of 
the Mississippi River Commission and one of the most accomplished 
engineers in the service of the Government. In speaking of the effects 
of an overflow upon the progress of the current Major Sutter says: 


The general effect is one of retardation. My altention was first attracted to 
the subject in the spring of 1891. * We have records of gauges which 
have been kept up by the Engineer Department of the river since 1871. I got 
all these records and selected from them the data concerning all well-marked 

or I wanted to getat the law if ible. these reco we 
were able to trace the progress of each flood from the head of the valley down, 
and to ascertain its rate of progress from re to all platted in. These 
rates of travel or times of transit from Cairo to each particular gauga were thus 
platted, and tho gauge height reached by the rise at that gauge and the mean 
curve was computed for that station. 

From these curves the mean rate of travel of crests of rises or floods of 
greater or leas degree coming from above may be ascertained. 

Thave had these diagrams 3 but I have not got them here, SENI I 
can give you the general results. They show that from low water up to high 
water there is a gradual increase in the rapidity of transmiasion of the crests of 
floods until a certain limit is reached, varying th different localities, which cor- 
responds as nearly as I can find out very nearly with the point where the kirger 
outlets begin to draw off water from the river. At that point the rate of prog- 
ress begins to show a tendency to slow up, As the’ river rises the outlet dis- 
ebarge mes larger aud the curve shows a further slackening, Then when 
the top of the bank is reached, or when a general overflow begins, there is an 
abrupt change, and from that on I find that as the river rises there is constantly 
increasing retardation. 

To give an illustration in figures I will say that prior to the great flood of last 
year in November there was a sharp and sudden rise which came out of the 
Ohio. Its elevation was just about the crests of the banks, about forty feet at 
Cairo, which was just about within its banks all the way down the river. Tho 
crest was perfeotly well defined and sharp and well marked so as to be traced 
from gaure to gauge without difficulty, t flood passed from Cairo to New Or- 
eans in just ten 


The next rise was much higher and produced an overflow. I do not now re- 
member the precise figures, but it was slower in itsrate of transmission to New 
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Orleans and so on with each succeeding rise until finally the highest rise of all 
was one hundred days in traveling the same distance. 

The sequence of that is just here—if you have water in any channel like that 
of a river, owing off at the lower end as fast as it is supplied at the upper end, 

u will have no rise of the surface at all. Ifthe channel is obstructed you will 
9 70 more or loss rise depending on the extent of the obstruction. The explana- 
tion of this is when a river is within its banks, even in those portions where its 
condition is the worst, you have a channel whioh is certainly better for the pur- 
pose of discharge than when it extends more or leas across the whole valley and 
a large part of the section is obstructed by trees, bushes, and the thousand and 
one things which influence the flow of water under these conditions. That be- 
ing the case, you must have retardation. , 

t is impossible to expect anything else. The conditions are precisely the 
same, though varying in degree. as they are between a wide and shallow section 
where the relative proportion of resistance of frictional surface to urea is t- 
est, and what it is in the case of a narrow and deep section where the yelution 
of area to frictional surfacé is minimum. When you have an overflow of the 
valley this frictional resistance is largely increased both absolutely and in its 
relation to the increased area. The area is not proportionately increased, and 
consequently you must have retardation of the water. 

These observations must carry the conviction to every reflecting mind 
that the only plan by which the vast accumulations of sand aud water 
precipitated into this trunk line may be borne to the sea is that which 
will induce the greatest velocity, and that the maximum velocity can 
be acquired only when the river is confined to its channel at its flood 
stage. Nor can any one doubt its capacity to discharge the greatest 
floods by its own channel. 

The friction does not increase by the weight of the water as if it 
were 4 solid mass. The deeper thecurrent and the greater the volume 
in proportion to frictional resistance the greater the velocity. Fric- 
tion is not increased by the depth or weight of the water but by the 
surface of the bed, by the extension of the channel over the wide spaces 
in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Not only is the velocity greatly increased by the increase of the depth 
and diminution of the surface with which the water comes in contact, 
but its power of transporting sediment rapidly increases with the in- 
crease of velocity. An increase of 6.8 feet, as was shown by the ob- 
servation at Carrollton, presents to us the spectacle of a river flowing 
upon top of another river down an incline plane with an ever increas- 
ing momentum, for the friction is very slight—one Mississippi River 
flowing on top of the other by an elevation of 6,8 feet only above its 
mean depth, It is estimated that the smallest inclination capable of 
giving motion to water is the descent of 1 foot in a million, or about 
one-fifteenth of an inch per mile. A fall of 3 feet per mile makes a 
mountain torrent. Three inches per mile ordinarily gives a velocity 
of about 3 miles per hour. The quantity of water and of sand, there- 
fore, that the Mississippi River may discharge depends upon its veloc- 
ity; and the instrumentalities by which the greatest velocity may be ob- 
tained are jetties in the wide places of the river and levees on its banks. 

Captain Eads says this power increases with the square of the velocity 
and diminishes in the same ratio; hence if ashallow shore current move 
at 2 miles per hour, while the central current moves at five, the shal- 
low water can carry only four units of sediment per unit of volume, 
while the other will carry twenty-five; hence all silt-bearing rivers have 
a tendency to deposit sediment in the shallow parts and to take up sed- 
iment from the deeper parts of their beds. 

He further says: t 

The theory upon which the jetty system is based is that the shoals, shifting 
channels, caving banks, and inundations result from these excessively wide 

rts of the river, and from the cacape of its flood waters through lateral out- 

ets and over its banks; and also upon the fact that the greater the volume flow- 

ing in one channel of uniform width, the greater will be its excavating or 
erosive power, and therefore the deeper will be its channel and the lower will 
be the height of its flood line. The logical remedy for these evils consists in the 
contraction of the wide places, and in the conservation and concentration of all 
the flood waters into one single channel of uniform width, by the closure of 
lateral outlets, the repair of defective levees, and the closure of (land chutes. 

The grand essential feature of the jetty system consists in bringing the high- 
water banks to a uniformity of width. Thecontraction works, costing probably 
one-fourth as much per mile, do not require to be strong, or Kops in repair. 
Having performed their duty during one flood, the next year’s work consists in 
building other similar structures on the deposits caused by those of the pre- 
vious year, In some parts of these reaches the deposits caused by these works 
during the flood of 183 wero over 30 feet deep, 

It is a mistake to suppose that when breaches occur through these permeable 
works the . in the channel by the parts left uninjured will 
be lost again if they be notrepaired. The tendency-of the river, as before stated, 
is to deepen its deepest channel and to deposit in its shoalest parts. Crevasses 
through the levees and outlets interrupt this natural process by diverting more 
or less of its volume into abnormal channels. This interrupts the uniformity of 

«its velocity and a reduction of its volume also takes place. The excavatin 
power of the river depends wholly upon these two, namely, velocity and a ai 
ume. Therefore ita natural tendency todeepen and contract its channel is inter- 
rupted and lessened. Keep the whole fl volume within levees, and in forty 
or fifty years it will assume the desired uniformity of width without other treat- 
ment than that of contracting the levees as reclaimable land is made by the 
river deposits, 


These observations all rest when analyzed and weighed upon the 
doctrine of the force of gravity which alone creates velocity, and they 
further demonstrate that all the water and sediment may be carried 
along through the channel of the Mississippi River by invoking the 
power of the river itself. 

To my mind these facts and principles constitute a demonstration 
clear and conclusive and permit no escape from the proposition that 
the river is com t to do its own work, to take care of itself, if the 
skill of man only aid in directing it. 

Mr. President, there is some slight difference, not very great, be- 
tween a majority of the Mississippi River Commission and Captain 
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Eads, A majority of that commission held that it is necessary to carry 
on an extensive plan of revetment of the banks of the river, and their 
reports show that this plan is expensive: They show a Toss of 26 per 
cent. of such work so far. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] is intended to discourage the execution of this 
system of revetment, at least until it is seen whether the works of con- 
traction, which are simpler and less expensive, may not, by holding 
the current in the river, accomplish the desired results of themselves, 

I have agreed with the honorable Senator from Kansas because I be- 
lieve that it is of great importance that a rigid economy should prevail 
in the plans and methods for the improvement of the Missisippi River, 
and that not a dollar should be expended which did not bring a good 
return. It will require but a little time to show whether the dikes 
and jetties may not answer all the purposes, and that revetments, if 
necessary at all, may be employed merely to protect the banks at the 
exposed angles of the contraction works. The amendment will not 
embarrass the commission, for they are authorized to disregard it if ex- 
perience should not justity it. 

It can not be disguised, Mr, President, that the efficiency of the com- 
mission has been impaired by divisions of its councils. There are offi- 
cers on that commission who, as Lam informed, had condemned the plan 
upon which the jetties were constracted and do not approve its appli- 
cation to the river They have no faith in the plan adopted by the 
commission for the improvement of the river. They are very far from 
suggesting outlets, but they submit minority reports condemning the 
plan which a majority of the commission have adopted. By their in- 
Unence they have secured compromises by which, in my judgment, the 
best results have not been secured, and steps that were illogical and 
inconsistent have frequently been taken. 

I donot think that officers ought to be required when any one of them 
is conscientiously opposed to the plan of the commission to execute the 
plans which have been adopted and which are contrary to his judgment, 
Such officers should be relieved from duty on the commission. The 
logic of tho plan of the jetty system or the plan of contraction, as well 
as the very language of the bill which created the commission, would 
have constrained the commission to begin its operations at the passes 
near the mouth of the river and to work up stream. I understand that 
proposition was defeated by a tie vote in the commission in the absence 
of Captain Eads. The civilian on the commission defeated a majority 
of the engineers wha were present. 

If as the current is confined to the channel the channel be deepened, 
why necessarily that deepening ought first to be effected in the lower 
parts of the river so as to increase the velocity not only there but in 
the middle and upper portions of the river. If the bed of the Missis- 
sippi River should be lowered 10 or 15 feet from the mouth of the Red 
River to the gulf it must be very plain that the surface of the river 
would be correspondingly lowered and that the velocity of the upper 
river where these vast reaches prevail would be largely increased. Hence 
the compromise plan by which the commission began its operations in 
the middle riverat Plumb Point and Lake Providence reaches, while it 
has produced excellent results, can not be defended as inentire keeping 
with the principles which have been advocated by the commission itself; 
that is, by a majority of the commission. 

It is shown by the report of the commission that below every one of 
the crevasses in the lower river accumulations of deposits have taken 
place which have tended to check and enfeeble the current of the river, 

General Gillmore says that there has been a maximum fill of 10.8 
feet, between the years of 1866 and 1877 covering an area of 2} square 
miles in the river below Cubitt's Gap, and that this does not include 
the fill which took place the first three years after the gap was opened. 

Mr. G. W. R. Bayley, one of the most distinguished engineers of the 
State of Louisiana, says that soundings taken in 1856 at the Bell cre- 
vasse, 2 miles above New Orleans, 120 feet was the maximum river depth 
at that point, but that in 1859 in consequence of the crevasse the max- 
imum depth was only 78 feet. 

Mr. Bayley further says: 

depth in February, 1859, below both of these crevasses, before 
23 to its ordinary high-water mark, was Lew ae > to . — 


feet less than in 1856, and beyond question the diminution was caused by the 
two great outlets of 1854. 


Professor Forshey and others made examinations in the great Bonnet 
Carré crevasse which took place in 1850, which showed that the sec- 
tion of the river below the crevasse had 12 feet less mean depth than 
the section above. 

These facts serve to illustrate the principle that if the velocity of the 
current and its carrying power and ee pr are increased by 
contraction they must be necessarily weakened and destroyed by dif- 
fusion and dispersion. : 

That plan, therefore, which will produce the greatest velocity is the 
true one necessarily for the sure and economic improvement of the 
Mississippi River, and it must be evident that the maximum velocity 
may be obtained by beginning the improvement and contraction at 
the month of the river and working up stream rather than by begin- 
ning operations in the middle of the river, the effect and tendency of 
which must be to check the current in the lower river and raise its 
surface and its bed. , 

But in the main the results which have been obtained by the com- 
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mission justify its existence and show that the plan of contraction, how- 
ever applied and wherever applied, is the only one by which the phe- 
nomena of the Mississippi Kiver may be made subservient and useful 
toman. I donot mean to say that the commission have not met with 
losses in the execution of their plans. It was novel and difficult to 
them, and at the outset experimental as to details. 

But the plan itself is as old as hydraulic engineering. All the im- 

rtaut rivers of Europe have been treated on the plan adopted by the 

ississi ppi River Commission for the treatmentof the Mississippi River. 
I was traveling on the Rhine some years ago and saw the effects of this 
plan of contraction, which was adopted in the last century, and I bor- 
rowed the idea of a river commission from commission which was 
charged with the improvement of the Rhine, and I have been gratified 
to observe that the plans are about the same, or at all events founded 
on the same principles, 

By shortening and contracting the channel of the Rhine the Rhine 
commission have not only improved its navigation and secured deep 
water where the river was shallow before this process was applied, but 
they have recovered vast tracts of country that before were given over 
to theinundations of the river. They have made Cologne almost u sen- 
port, just as Cairo and Saint Louis will be made seaports in the course 
oftime. The French Government has expended upon the river Rhone, 
between Lyons and Marseilles, a distance of not more than 150 miles, 
three times as much as we have voted for the improvement of the Father 
of Waters, and the plan adopted by the French engineers for the im- 
provement of the Rhone is the plan of contraction. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. With what results? 

Mr. GIBSON. The results are admirable. Ihave been over it, ifthe 
Senator will pardon the personality, I have conversed with the engi- 
neers who are engaged on these works. I can bear personal testimony 
to their success, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has not the mouth closed? 

Mr. GIBSON. I was not speaking of the mouth of the river but of 
the river itself. The mouth of that river is a very difficult one, and I 
do not think the jetties have been applied to it, but they have been ap- 
plied to the mouth of the Danube with remarkable success. By the 
same plan the Clyde has been converted into a navigable, noble river, 
the seat of the best ship-yards in the world, and the Victorian embank- 
ments on the Thames have produced the best results. So that the plan 
proposed by the Mississippi River Commission is not a new plan, though 
the conditions of course vary somewhat from those that prevail in Eu- 


ro 

Mr. President, perhaps I ought, in conclusion, to make a ing ref- 
erence at all events to what is called the outlet system, which appears 
to find favor in the mind of some Senators. 

It is very natural that persons who do not live upon sedimentary 
streams shonld look upon the outlet system asthe correct one. Sena- 
tors who reside in the upland country upon clear-water courses as a 
matter of courso would say in seasons of flood the way to deal with 
the water is apparent, it would be to get rid of it by an outlet; but on 
a stream like the Mississippi where we are not subject to freshets but 
to vast accumulations of water for many months in the year, when you 
let the water out you let the force out, and the sand and détritus re- 
main in to fill up the channel. 

I do not know of a single engincer who does not unite with General 
Gillmore in condemnation of the outlet system as applied to the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is not heard of in the valley of the Mississippi, but 
it comes to us from a distance, and, so fur as I know, is commended 
only by persons who imagine that it would serve their private pur- 
poses by filling up swamp lands where the crevasse or outlet might be 
made, A crevasse below the city of New Orleans at Lake Borgne would 
inflict a loss upon the people of that community of not less than $50,- 


000,000. 

If you will take away for a few days only the guards who stand 
watehing the levees for three or four months every year when the river 
is full to prevent a crevasse or outlet you would find that a crawfish 
would make one without expense to the National Government in that 
time. 

When a crevasse threatens at a particular point in the neighborhood 
everybody, old and young, will rush to the rescue just as you would 
to a fire in the town in which you live. 

I served once as levee commissioner on the banks of the Mississippi 
River with General Richard Taylor as my colleague and obtained some 
practical knowledge of this thing; and I believe to-day if an attempt 
were made by anybody to cut the banks of this river and let in the 
floods upon the people it would require an armed force to prevent them 
from rising en masse and inflicting punishment upon the authors of such 
a calamity. That is the practical view the people take of it, 

I know that a great many good men imagine that the people in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
who are senthere to speak and work forthem do not know what is best 
for themselves. I do not pretend to say that we all may not be mis- 
taken, but my observations in life, wherever I have wandered, have 
taught me that the judgment of the people of the place where I hap- 
pened to be on any particular matter concerning their personal and so- 
cial welfare was the best judgment that could be brought to bear upon 
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the solution of any practical 
happiness. 

1 do not believe that the people of the Mississippi Valley constitute 
any exception to this rule. From the time that valley was first settled 
by chivalric Frenchmen, followed by the adventurous Spaniard, and 
atter them by Americans, as they are called, that community put forth 
its best efforts to restrain and keep the river in its channel from its 
mouth as high up as Baton Rouge and Red River. 

The coust, as we call it, was first settled. The land has been culti- 
vated like a garden for more than a hundred years, and it is one of the 
most beautiful countries upon which the sun shines, ‘The levees along 
the plantations and homes that border on this part of the river were 
made substantial and strong and it is rare that a crevasse has occurred 
upon them. 

Behind them was large wealth, a cultivated and enlightened popu- 
lation. What has been the result, Senators? Why, the engineers de- 
clare that the river from its mouth to Baton Rouge is an ideal river and 
it has become an ideal river because the waters were kept by these re- 
straining walls in thechannel so that no vast reaches have been formed 
there and no great sand-bars, but the navigation has been preserved. 

But go above Baton Rouge and above Red River, where there was a 
sparsely settled community of cotton planters who began the levee sys- 
tem after 1840, and what do you find? There it is that the obstacles 
to navigation exist, and there it is that the rise and fall of the river is 
three or four times as great asin the lower river where the bed has been 
sunk by the scouring force of the river, preserved by the dikes upon its 
banks. You could have no better illustration of the effects of the plan 
of contraction than by comparing the lower river where that plan has 
been more or Jess kept up with the middle river where it has not been 
fully applied and has not been preserved. 

But in order to achieve the best results it is necessary if there be any 
truth in the theory of contraction that the work to induce the maxi- 
mum velocity should be begun at the mouth of the river and that the 
line should be made continuons and complete throughout the alluvial 
region. I do not believe that it would require very large or expensive 
works if they were made continuous. An unbroken thin line is more 
effective than the most powerful works consisting of detachments sep- 
arated from one another. The momentum once acquired should never 
be lessened by a gap or outlet, but steadily and constantly increased 
by inclining the plane and fall without interruption. 

I have already referred to the fact thatexaminations have established 
the truth that wherever there is a crevasse there is a deposit below it 
and that whenever a crevasse is closed the deposit is removed by in- 
creased scouring force of the river, so that I will notdelay longer upon 
what is called the outlet system. 

I have endeavored to place before the Senate in a plain and business- 
like way the reasons which led to the formation of the commission for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River, how the idea originated in 
the successful application of the jetties at the mouth of the river. 

T have endeavored to show what the obstacles to navigation were in 
the bed of the river throughout its entire length, how the commission 
which was created have sought to remove these obstacles and how far 
they have been successful. I have attempted to show that the appro- 
priations have not been misapplied, that they have not been expended 
by the commission at all, that they do not handle a dollar of the money, 
but that they have been expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War through the Engineer Corps of the Army. I have endeavored 
also in a desultory way to explain the principles upon which this plan 
of contraction rests, and how, if properly and legitimately applied, itis 
fully capable of disposing casily of all the water and all the sand and 
the débris brought down from the immense valley into this basin from 
Cairo to the Gulf, which bears the same relation to the 50,000 miles of 
streams tributary to it that the pass in which the jetties were placed 
does to the lower river. 


problem concerning theirown comfort and 


Interstate Commerce. 
SPEEBEOH 


HON. CHARLES S. BAKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 21, 1880, 
On the bill (S, 15%) to regulate commerce. 

Mr. BAKER said: 5 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nob with any antagonism to railroad corporations 
should we approach the subject of goveramental supervision of that class 
ofcommon carriers, but rather as the friends and conservators of the pnb- 
lic welfure—of the great commercial interests and prosperity of the 
whole country. We are in duty bound to bring to the consideration of 
this most important subject our best and maturest judgment. I hold 
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that he is the best friend of railroad corporations who stands squarest 
by the rights and interests of the public. 

It has been well said that the corporation has become the all-im- 
portant factor in the social arra tof modern civilization.“ With 
the growth of the present system of railway transportation in our coun- 
try there have t in so many abuses—such disregard of chartered 
duties and obligations—that within a dozen years past many of the 
States have, through their Legislatures, asserted their constitutional 
right to exercise a voice in the supervision of common carriers, to the 
end that the public should be protected against the evils and injustices 
which are so apt to creep in where large powers are exercised under cor- 


porate management. 

In many of the States there already exist boards of railroad commis- 
sioners charged, as a rule, with supervisory or advisory powers concern- 
ing common carriers, representing in their organization public senti- 
ment and the law, clothed with power to investigate abuses, to let light 
into dark places, an ever-present agency, prepared to arbitrate between 
railway carriers and their patrons—the public, 

The constitutional right of the States and of Congress to deal with 
these questions is no longer doubted. . 

The p sition so ably ad vocated by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce is to my mind of that character which 
may be denominated inflexible legislation. It would deny to common 
carriers that reasonable elasticity of judgment common to all other cor- 
porations and most essential to prompt transportation conclusions, be- 
cause, as has been well stated, transportation deals more or less directly 
with the interests of most business men. 

The existence of the evils hitherto sought to be remedied by State 
legislation, and now by Congressional enactment, is notorious. They 
have been proven before investigating committees raised by and acting 
under the authority of State Legislatures, and most recently before the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate of the United States, which 
submitted an elaborate report (No. 46) to that body in Jannary last, 
accompanied with a bill, which, as passed by that body May 14, is be- 
fore ns as S, 1532, and embodies their recommendations to this Congress. 

Of the cxistence of the abuses which have grown up under our present 
railway management, I need only to cite the evidence of two eminent 
witresses, themselves distinguished railway managers both theoretic- 
ally and practically. The first, Mr. Adams, in a discussion before the 
committee of Congress several years ago, said: 

So far as the railroad system and the railroad business of the country is con- 
cerned I propose to argue to this committee, and endeavor to convince it, that 
hithertoin the case of the vast body of legisiation enacted in respect to them no 
attempt whatever has been to study anything oxcept outward manifesta- 
tions; that almost uniformly the symptoms have been mistuken for the disease, 
and the remedies intended to remove the ovil have co uently only tended 
to aggravate it. That Imay hayeany chance of success in this rt I must ask 
vou to dismiss all preconceptions from your minds and to fairly consider what 
is the real cause of the inequalities, the injustices, the discriminations of the 
existing railroad service—thonse ills of the body-politio for which you are now 
undertaking to prescribe, I will not stop tod upon them or to denounce 
them. It is not necessary to do so, for I hold them to be proven and their ex- 
istence notorious, The record is full ofevidence on the subject. 

We all know, every one knows, that discriminations in railroad treatment and 
charges do exixt between individuals and between places. We all know that 
railroad tariffs Quctuate widely, not only in different years, but in different sea- 
eons of the same year, We know that certain large business firms—the levin- 
thans of modern trade—can and do dictate their own terms between rival cor- 

rations, while the small concern must accept the best terms it can get. It is 

youd dispute that business is carried hither and thither, to this point, away 
from that point, and through the other point, not because it would naturally go 
to, away from, or through those points, but because rates are made on an arti- 
ficig| basis and to serve ulterior ends, In regard to these things I consider the 
existing system . as bad as any system can be. 

Studying its operations.as I have, long and patiently, Iam ready to repeat 
now what I have repeatedly said before—that most 5 ing thing about 
it to me is that the business community sustains itself under such conditions. 
The first principles of law governing common carriers aro habitually violated, 
ee contracts covering long periods ot time, are made every day with heay 
shippers, under which the common r, whose first duty it is to serve all 
equally, gives to certain parties a practical control of the markets. There is 
thus neither enuelitv nor system, law nor equity in the matter of railroad 
charges, A complete change in this respect is a condition precedent to any just 
and equitable system of railroad transportation, 


The same gentleman on another occasion has said upon this subject: 


Euch road or combination of roads is now a law unto itself. It may work in 
concert with other roads or combinations, or it may refuseto doso, It ma 
make rates to one place, where it may think for interest that business shou! 
go, and may refuse to make them to another place where it is for its interest 
that it should not go. 

All this is essentially wrong. Vet the business community of America, from 
one cnd of the country to the other, hus beon from the beginning so thoroughly 
accustomed to the extreme instabilities of railroad competition that it has 
wholly lost sight of what its own interest requires, 

What it nemis is certainty, a stable cconomy in transportation, something 
that can be reckoned on in all business caleulations, a fized quantity in the prob- 
lem. This, of all resuita the most desirable, is now even looked upon with ap- 
prehension. There is nn idea, the result of long babit, in the public mind that 
B0 fur as transportation is concerned prosperity is to bo soqured through a suo 
cession of temporary local advantages and unending cutting of rates. The idea 
of a great system of internal transportation at once reasonable, equitable, and 
certain, permitting traffic to low and interchanges to be made just how and 
where the interest of buyer and seller dictate, never discriminating, rarely and 
then only slowly fluctuntin hia is a conception very far removed from the 
reality, and it may well be doubted whether it even now commends itself when 
Stated to the average man of business, He clings, on the contrary, to the bur- 
den of inequalities to which he is accustomed, and is inclined to doubt whether 
he could live without them. It is us if a mariner had become so habituated to 
a 70 5 8 ion vit puis and 3 97 he E eee 
wou possi to satisfacto: navigate a trade win ec 
the trade winds blew forall. * ní Your x 
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The second witness I quote, Mr. Fink, of still more experience and 
knowledge in railway irs, has said: 


The practice of making special contracts with some shippers, the larger ship- 
pers generally, at lower than regular rates, and cha the rutes to all 
other shippers, constitutes one of the most unjust discriminations. It is prao- 
ticed to a great extent. The.rate of transportation between two points should 
be the same to all shippers. There is no ground for discriminating in favor of 
the Jarge shipper. * * * Any discrimination made in his favor is entirely 
arbitrary. * There is no rule, no principle, on which it can be estud- 
lished or defended. All arbitrary discrimination works ay eer to others. A 
common carrier has no rightto make itself a party to auch transactions. More- 
over it is not to its advantage to doso. ‘This policy of discrimination prevents 
the employment of small capital and prevents the building up by slow degrees 
the industries of the country. Only large capitalista con afford to carry on 
business, and they are not always to be found, From small beginnings, if prop- 
erly fostered, large enterprises are built up. The larger manufacturers enjoy 
already sufficient advantages over thesmaller. Being able to produce cheaper, 
they do not require the aid of railroad companies to still further discriminate 
in their favor, 

The experience of every State thus far has demonstrated that intlex- 
ible legislation will not work a cure of the existing evils. It must be 
remembered that the problem of transportation isan unsolved-one, and 
from its very nature must ever remain so, Each gencration must de- 
termine for itself. The constantly shifting conditions which surround 
it, the ever-changing elements that enter into it, the continual offerings 
which genius contributes to cheapen and facilitate transportation, pre- 
sent an ever-shifting phase to this kaleidoscopic question, calling for 
an ever-vurying solution, The telegraph, the steel rail, the improved 
motor, the Atlantic cable, and kindred causes have revolutionized and 
are continually revolutionizing commerce. The tariff of a dozen years 
ago seems extortion in the light of present charges, 

The bill urged by the honorable gentleman from Texas is simply 
declaratory and penal, while experience has abundantly demonstrated 
that an administrative measure—a power representing at once public 
sentiment and the law, has in every State and country where created 
proven far more efficient in the prevention of unjust discriminations 
and in securing due regard for existing common-law obligations. 

In discussing this proposition, or one of similar character, Mr. Adams 
well stated: 


Tt is declaratory of tho law and it is ponat, but how is it to be put iito cre- 
cution? 

Like any othor law, you answer, by parties sustaining injury, through the 
courts of justice, I respectfully submit that tho answer is n practical begying 
of the whole question, The partios in this case are not equal before the court, 
In wealth, in organization, in power of injury, in power of obstruction, in power 
of terrorism, if you please to say so, one is intinitely greater than the other, The 
thing speaks for itself. It is mere waste of time to argue st. In the hands of 
the railroad companies the law's delay alonc is an advantage equivalent to the 
mastery of the situation. 

A bill declaratory and penal in ils character is, therefore, defective in that it 
fails, and fatally fails, to meet the existing exigency, It by civing a stone in arn- 
swor tona ory for bread, More than this, it is defective also that it transposes the 
natural order of things. Entering upon a new and wholly untrodden folt of 
logisiation, it undertakes to declaro principles and to impose penalties, not only 
in advance of any thorough and systematic investigation of abuses, but without 

roviding any machinery at all for their investigation hereafter, Everything 
L referred ton committee of the whole people—s sort of town meeting, forty 
millions strong. It is for thisreason I submit that any ita Sind over to be really 
effective in immediate working and fruitful of future results, should be admin- 
istrative rather than declaratory and penal, Indoed, so fur as railroad corpora- 
tions are concerned, Ienn not say that I regard your merely declaratory statutis 
no mutter how penal you make them, as of any considerable moment, y 

Practically they are mere harmless thunder. What is needed, in my opinion 
is something of a very different charactor; it is thorough, immediate, soarch- 
ing investigation, throwing the keen light of publicityAnto the secret places of 
e! munagement, It is thero the abuses lurk, and they do not love the 
day. Indeed, when they are dragged into the day they speedily die. 


I believe the ultimate solution of the railroad problem must come 
through a federation of the railroad system, supplemented by an ad- 
ministrative measure, 


It is based upon a thorough study of the subject, and relies on Investigation 
and publicity rather than upon a continued wrangling in the courts, The nec 
ecasary penti legisintion—and on this point I would not be mistaken, I thinic 
penal legislation will be necessary—should follow and not preeode legislation. 
The concrete casee should first arise and be made the subject not of slow and 
profitiess litigation, but of swift Inquiry on the spot; and from these concrete 
cases the body of general legislation should gradually bo developed. A gov- 
ernmental machinery would thus by degrees bo built up ie to and 
competent to cope with that federation of the railroads which is to check tho 
process of consolidation and preserve the casential principle of competition. 

On the one side we would have tlie federation rendering all the members of 
the system amenable to control, while over against this organization, confront- 
ing it, would be the Government tribunal representing the community, ubie 
opinion and the law, This is almost tho precise result which was arrived atin 
Grent Britain in 1873; and since thon the abief cause of complaint in Parliament 
has been, that there were nota sufficient number of complaints preferred 
against the railroads to keep the coininisslonors reasonably ovetipied. 


These considerations, Mr. Speaker, lead me tooppose the proposition 
of my friend from Texas, and to urge in licu thereof the creation of an 
interstate-commerce commission, chargod with the powers and duties 
as provided in the Senate bill recently passed. I desire moreover to 
suggest some amendments. I would advise an amendment thereof so 
as to constitute the board of nine instead of five members, The vast 
interests with which the board will be called to deal can hardly re- 
ccive due consideration by less than nine men, and they should be men 
of no ordinary mold. In section 10, page 12, between lines 26 and 27, 
I would insert the following: . 


Said commission may im Ike mannor investigate any differences, disagree 
monts, controversies, or disputes that may at any time exist or u between 
any railroad company or corporation and the employés thereof, and in case of 
nuy differences or di-‘agreements involving the hours of, or the compensation 
for, labor by the employés of any railroad company or corporation, said com 
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mission shall immediately upon receipt by them, from a duly recognized repre- 
sentative of such employés of any such railroad corporation or company, of a 


In my judgment the interests of the people, through whose patron- 
age has come, and must continue to come, all the prosperity of the 
great and growing railway interests of the country, demand the enact- 
ment of a measure embodying the powers proposed to be created by 
this bill. More than that, the best and highest interests of common 
carriers demand legislation which, while rigidly guarding the welfare 
of those who are while carrying on the business of the country com- 
pelled to employ the services of railways, shall at the same time tend 
to promote their welfare and prosperity. 

These corporations represent great aggregations of capital; they, like 
the money represented by them, are but the fruits of labor. 

We say of the railways of our country—now more than 125,000 miles 
in the te—they represent so many billions of dollars. True, but 
all those billions are merely consolidated labor; and if they are to be 
further employed in the service of man must be supplemented by other 
labor. If, therefore, by ill-considered, unwise enactments we cripple 
the free employment of all this te capital, do we not at the 
same time strike a deadly blow at labor? We point with just pride to 
the growth and prosperity of our country. We see that labor has 
spanned the continent with highways of steel, and as the States have 
become populous and great we recognize the fact that railways, more 
than anything else, have contributed to such greatness. Indeed, our 
first resources, all the gifts of humanity, are the conquests of labor; 
and nothing is truer than that commerce and industry, capital and 
labor perform a single and similar function despite their different tools 
and processes. 

If, therefore, we are in the best interests of the producer we 
are fostering the highest welfare of capital itself If by our act we 
enhance the security, prosperity, and usefolness of the transporting 
companies of the country and of the capital employed, it is plain that 
we subserve the welfare of that class without whose aid the Represent- 
atives on this floor from the golden shores of California would have ex- 
perienced a tiresome journey indeed when transporting themselves from 
their homes to these Halls, The timidity of capitalis proverbial. To 
be profitably employed it owes to labor profitable employment also. 
Wise legislation is such as while conserving the interests of one will 
promote and secure justice to the other. 

These objects can not be secured through inflexible legislation, 
' whether affecting common carriers or their patrons. That legislation 
is necessary, that it is demanded, is no longer an open question. 

The grange legislation in the West some years ago was to my mind 
of the character proposed by my friend from Texas. That was repealed 
and superseded by an administrative supervisory power, such as is now 
proposed by the Cullom bill. Under this we may confidently calculate 
upon an intelligent investigation of the whole great problem as now 
confronting us. 

Tho proposition to invest the board with the power and duty to in- 
vestigate, arbitrate, and make award in cases of differences between 
railway companies and the employés is in some respects new. Its 
trial will involve no expense to Government or subjects. The disin- 
terested agency most likely of all to be prepared at a moment’s notice 
to consider cases and differences of the character mentioned, and which 
islikely at all times to be familiar with the conditions and circumstances 
surrounding common carriers and those whose labor keep the wheels of 
commerce in motion, it seems to me will always exist in a well-consti- 
tuted board of interstate-commerce commissioners. 

I believe such a provision would go far to reconcile the differences 
and avoid thedangersof the past. Nothing can be conceived more cruel 
than a general labor strike. It stops the wheels of commerce. It is n 
war carried on by suspended labor at its own expense and at the cost 
of the families of the laborer: 

When justified by the facts and circumstances it is a wrong the re- 
sponsibility whereof rests upon the employer in refusing to labor its 
fair remuneration. The amendmentproposed by me does nothing more 
than afford au immediate and disinterested means of arbitration with- 
out cost to either party and holds ont a most persuasive inducement 
against strikes. 

I am asked, where is the power to enforce the award in such cases? 
My reply is, the highest court in the land. It is always in session, and 
its decrees are more binding than any statute—public sentiment. 

This court, if we consider a moment, renders many statutes mere dead 
letters, and is potent for the enforcement of its edicts always. Through 
theagency proposed public sentiment is concentrated upon a given case, 
and a railway corporation, if adjudged to be in the wrong in a contro- 
versy involving, if you please, the hours of, and compensation for, labor, 
would hardly dare bid defiance to a decree or award so made and so 
disregard public sentiment, for if it did then a strike could be made 
which would be justified in advance and merit the moral support of 
every fair man in the whole land. 


The Navy. 
SPE E OH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 18, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill Gk. R. $975) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending Jone 30, 1387, and for other pnrposes— 

Mr. WHEELER said: : ; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I fully concur with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. SPOONER] that something more than sentiment should 
actuate us in considering the naval question. 

I also desire to say that the first duty of Congress is to extricate tho 
question from the domain of political controversy, and, for one, I intend 
to vote for bnilding up our Navy; and we now have an administration 
which the country feels confident will do it with that honesty of pur- 
pose which will attain the desired result. 

In 1865 the Navy of the United States was superior, in many respects, 
to that of any other country, not excluding that of Great Britain. 

We had built iron ships which were looked upon with amazemeut by 
the naval architects of Europe; and it appeared to a confiding people 
that the United States was prepared to assert and maintain itssuprem- 
acy in the open sea, and that the Stars and Stripes floating to the breeze 
would command the respect due to so great and powerful a Republic. 

From the early days of this Government up to 1865 the Navy of the 
United States was equal to any exigency. Our own people were con- 
fident in its strength, and it was respected by all nations. 

Its efficiency was not due to any extravagant expenditure, 

WIAT OUR NAVY HAS COST. 

From 1789 to 1861, a period of seventy-two years, we expended on 
our Navy $360,042,169, an annual average of only $35,000,585. Dar- 
ing the four years of war there was expended $314,223, 996, un annual 
average of $78,555,996, and during the twenty years of peace, com- 
mencing with the year ending June 30, 1866, there has been expended 
$417,779, 965, an annual average of $20,888, 998, 

The question is not what has been done with this vast sum. It is 
enough for us to know that it has not been judiciously expended. If 
during these twenty years we had used one - ſonrth of our annual ex- 
penditure for the construction of first-class ships and armaments we 
would now have an effective navy, fully adequate to all the require- 
ments of our position, and it behooves us to adopt without delay a now 
and wise policy. 

DAXGER OF DELAYS, 

I think it may be worth considering in this connection if the very 
wisest policy fora country anxious to remain at peace with all the 
world is not to be ready at any time to go to war with any power, 

I am aware that some gentlemen entertain the idea that it will be 
time enough to engage in preparations for an armed conflict when, by 
some means, we shall have become embroiled with a foreign govern- 
ment. In my humble judgment it will be most unwise for us to pur- 
sue any such policy. Lam firmly convinced that perfect readiness for 
war is the surest means of maintaining peace. 

History is filled with illustrations of the truth of this proposition. 

Any of us may readily conceive how it might happen that, being 
wholly unprepared for war, we would be plunged into hostilities that 
mere readiness for the contest would have avoided. 

Should differences arise with England (or any other power), the mere 
fact of our engaging in unusual and hurried preparations for war would 
be immediately followed hy similar preparations on the part of our 
possible opponent. This would inevitably engender bad blood, stimu- 
late ill-feeling, and intensify antagonisms to such a degree that all pre- 
existing spirit of conciliation or concession on either side woulil prob- 
ably be swallowed up in the sentiment of national pride, jealonsy, and 
passion, and a contest wonld be precipitated which diplomacy might 
have avoided had not the necessity of preparing for war rendered peace 
impossible. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, the way to preserve peace is to be ready for 
war. ` 
ECONOMICAL SULID-BUILDING. 

Those who have been accustomed td read of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars expended upon a navy, would be surprised to learn at whata 
comparatively small outlay first-class iron men-of-war can now he con- 
stracted. 

The snperior and cheap iron now being developed within easy access 
of the Gulf coast will, of itself, enable us to construct iron vessels on 
the Gulf at about one-half the amount heretofore paid for such ships. 
Another important feature of economy in the construction of such ves- 
sels is the fact that the temperature on the Gulf is such that iron ships 
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can be constructed in navy-yards on the Gulf at all seasons of the year, 
while in the colder climate where iron vessels have heretofore been con- 
structed, much time is Jost and additional expense incurred in locali- 
ties which are subject to great changes of temperature. 

When vessels were built of wood they were very properly constructed 
at points ncar where the timber grew, and Maine, on account of its 
vast forests, became the great ship-building State of the Union. Now 
that iron has become the material of which ships are built, a due re- 
gard for economy requires that such vessels should be constructed as 
nearly as possible to the great iron beds where that metal is most 
abundant and least expensive. 

This is a proposition which can not be questioned, and therefore no 
gift of prophecy is required to foresee that within a comparatively few 
yan the gulf ports must become the center of the bulk of our ship- 

nilding industry. Not only ean iron be obtained here more cheaply 
than elsewhere, bnt, singularly and significantly enough, these ports 
are surrounded by the very timber which jor years past has furnished 
a very considerable portion of the masts and spars for the ship-builders 
of all the world. 

OUR INFERIORITY AS A NAVAL POWER, 

The great bulk of our expenditure for the last twenty years has been 
for the maintenance of the Navy and for repairs of old ships. 

I find that since the war we have expended for repairs of vessels and 
machinery and equipments $43,385,593, while less than $40,000,000 has 
been expended in constructing new vessels, The amount spent since 
1886 is stated by Secretary Whitney, on page 33 of his report to Congress: 

The country has expended since July 1, 1868—more than three years subse- 

uent to the close of the late civil war—over seventy-five millions of money o 
construction, repair, equipment, and ordnance of v: „which sum, witha 
very slight exception, has been substantially thrown away, the exception being 
a few ships now in process of construction. Ido not overlook the sloops con- 
structed in 1874 und costing three or four millions of dollars, and to avoid discus- 
sion they may be excepted also. The fact still remains that for about seventy 
of the seventy-five millions of dollars which have been expended by the De- 
partment for the creation of a navy we have practically nothing to show. 

It is not necessary for us to discuss what navy we have. The Ad- 
miral of the Navy, in his last report, says: 

At the present time we have literally nothing in commission but so-called 
“vessels of war" that can scarcely perform the duties of a peace establishment, 
and in case of a conflict with any naval power tho aforesaid war vessels would 
have to go intor tirement until peace was declared, the largest of them having 
neither speed nor battery that would enable her to contend successfully against 
atwo-gun modern French or English gunboat. 

This matter was clearly stated by the Secretary of the Navy in his 
annual report to Congress. He said: 

At the t moment it must be conceded that we have nothing which do- 
serves to be called a navy, 

And as proof that this lamentable condition of our Navy was nota 
recent discovery, Secretary Whitney says: 

The highest official authority in our service said in 1876: 

“There is no navy in the world that is not in advance of ns with regard to 
ships and guns, and L. in common with the older officers of the service, feel an 
anxiety on the subject which can only be appreciated by those who have to com- 
mand fleets and e them into battle." 

And so recently as 1833 the same distinguished authority stated that it was 
universally admitted that We have no navy, either for offense or defense.” 

And after commenting upon the money which has been spent, the 
Secretary further says on page 33 of his report: 

It is questionable whether we have a single naval vessel finished and afloat 
at the presont time that could be trusted to encounter the ships of any important 

wer—a single vessel that has either the necessary armor for protection, speed 
for escape, or weapons for defense. This is no secret; the fa t has been repeat- 
edly commented upon in Congress by the leading members of both parties, con- 
fessed by our highest naval authorities, and deprecated by all. 

Secretary Chandler, in his report of 1882, said: 


It is not the policy of the United States Government to maintain a large navy, 
but its reputation, honor, and pecepurity. require that such naval vessels asi 
possesses should be the best which human ingenuity ean devise and modern 
ore ean construct. Our present vessols are not such, and can not bo made 
such, 

A year previous, Secretary Hunt, in his annual report, in referring to 
the Navy, used Janguage which I will read: 

Emergencies may at any moment arise which would render its aid indispen- 
rable to the protection of the lives and property of our citizens abroad and at 
home, and even to our existence as a nation. 

We have been unable to make such au appropriate display of our naval power 
abroad as will cause us to be respected, 


SPRCIPIC DANGERS SHOULD NE CONSIDERED. 


While the reports of our Secretaries of the Navy for many years past 
have clearly and conclusively demonstrated the ineficiency and inade- 
quacy of our naval establishment, it seems to me they have not pointed out 
the specific dangers to which we are exposed by our absolute helplessness 
against hostile vessels provided with all the improvements in means of 
offense and defense which are the distinguishing features of modern 
maritime warſare. Our want of ships, the humiliating inferiority of our 
armaments as compared with those by nearly every other 
Power on earth, have been eloquently and forcibly dwelt upon. But 
this has been done in general terms, and the result of this absence of 
detailed and definite information as to our defenseless condition has been 
to create on the public mind the idea thut while we ought to have a bet- 
ter and more eflicient Navy, yet our not having it exposes us to dangers 
so shadowy, vague, and undefined that by many they are regarded as 
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non-existent and consequently there has been no such carnest, impera- 
tive demand for the best vessels and the most powerful armaments as 
would have followed a just appreciation of the humiliation, disgrace, 
and pecuniary loss to which we are exposed. 

And it is but natural that this should have been so, Americans are 
a proud, self-reliant people, more prone to overconfidence than to even 
a reasonable distrust of their power to grapple with and overcome any 
difficulty or danger, and therefore they are slow to take alarm, espe- 
cially when the danger is so vague and undefined that it is regarded 
merely as a threatening possibility. 

But courageous and self-reliant as they are Americans are neither 
reckless nor fool-hardy, and while they may be constitutionally and 
habitually indifferent to dangers to which their attention is invited in 
general terms, if we can only make it clear to their understandings 
that the peril is positive and specific they can safely be relied upon to 
take prompt and effective measures for their protection, 

I may be in error in my estimate of this trait in the character of our 
people, but, right or wrong, that is my opinion at this time. I have 
therefore regretted to observe that in the able discussions upon this 
bill, as well as in the reports of our Secretaries, there has been too much 
adherence to generalities and too little definite and specific presentation 
of the evils which our defenseless condition is hourly inviting. 

A great deal has been said, Mr. Chairman, that has been interesting 
and instructive, The able and eloquent advocates of the theory that 
we should have and must have an efficient awy have illustrated and 
enforced their arguments in a manner which is very convincing. I 
shall therefore only briefly allude to some points which have not boen 
considered in the discussion. Before doing so I wish to premise that 
all the facts I state regarding the condition of our defenses are thor- 
oroughly known to all the European governments, and are matters of 
the most detailed record in their archives. 

FOREIGN NAVIES. 

To make the point I desire to present perfectly clear to the compres 
hension of every one, it is necessary we should have specific and accurata 
knowledge of the naval strength which could be brought against ns in 
the case of war. For this purpose I have prepared a table to which I 
now ask attention. 


Naval strength and annual expenditure of different countries, 
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Portugal 26 26 3,500 1,918, 750 4,550, 699 
Sweden 53 57 | 4,000 1, 448, 064 4, 1685, 663 
Greece. 5 25 | 8,450 845, 633 1, 979, 423 
Norway 32 32| 1,000 470, 000 1,806, 999 
Roumania... 10 10 700 | 123, 000 5, 376, 000 
MOTU. ee 5 5 72 6 9, 380, 401 


This table gives only a very imperfect idea of our relative nava] 
strength as it will he observed that the Navy Department has, for many 
years past, called the attention of Congress to the inferiority of the fey, 
vessels which we have. 

NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 


But another great diſſleulty is theinferiority of our armaments. We 
have relied mainly upon the old smoth-bore guns. The largest throw 
a projectile weighing 450 pounds a distance of from 2,000 to 3,000 yards. 

We have just completed two 8-inch breech-loading guns which will 
throw a projectile weighing 250 pounds a distance of nearly 8 statute 
miles, and six more similar guns are being constructed, Two 10-inch 
guns to carry projectiles weighing 500 pounds, and one 103-inch gun 
the projectile of which will weigh 550 pounds, are now being con- 
structed. The range of these guns will be about the same as that of 
the Sinch gun. 

But even with these improved guns we are very far behind other na- 
tions, There are now mounted npon vessels of foreign navies one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine guns which will throw u projectile 10 miles and 
upward. The caliber of these guns varies from 12 inches to 17 inches, 
and they throw projectiles which weigh as high as 2,000 pounds. There 
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are also afloat, in foreign navies, sixty-six guns which throw projectiles 
weighing from 900 to 1,250 pounds a distance of at least 9 miles. 

The charge for the largest named gun is nearly 1,000 pounds of pow- 
der, and the projectile is charged with 83 pounds of powder to explode 
this huge mass of metal at any given moment. Each ot these guns 
can be discharged every ten to fifteen minutes, 

I will now read a table, compiled from official reports, showing the 
vessels which carry guns such as I have described. The reports from 
which the table is prepared are based upon data more than a year old. 
From these reports if appeared that some of the guns were shortly to 
be afloat, and it is believed that all, or nearly all, are now in actual 
ter vice. 

GUNS AYLOAT RANGING POSSITLY TEN MILES OR UPWARD. 
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We therefore see that the vessels of any of these nations could lie 
beyond the range of any guns we have and destroy any ship of the 
American Navy. 

But this is not the worst. They could float unmolested off our coast 
and bombard nearly all our seaport cities. 

NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 

These cities have a population of 1,772,962. One of these vessels 

could float in 30 feet water off Coney Island, beyond the range of any 
in our forts, and throw projectiles into the business part of the 

city of New York and to nearly every point in the city of Brooklyn. 
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I would like to ask what would be the effect if a shell weighing 2,000 
pounds should drop and burst at the corner of Wall street and Broad- 
way, and what would be the further effect of a few hundred such shots 
in New York and Brooklyn. And yot such an occurrence is at this 
moment a mechanical possibility. 


BOSTON. 

This city has a population of 369,832. An enemy's vessel could lie 
in 30 feet of water 5 miles from the State-houso in Boston, and throw 
these massive shells into Lynn, Chelsea, Charlestown, the navy-yard, 
East Boston, Boston, Cambridge, South Boston, Roxbury, and Dor- 
chester, 

PORTLAND, ME. 

This city, with a population of 35,080, could be shelled by any one 
of the vessels described in the table, lying off to the northeast of the 
city, or the southeast, in more than 30 feet of water, at distances va- 
rying from 3 to 4 miles. ‘ 

XEW BEDFORD, 

This city has a population 26,845. Any vessel with such an arma- 
ment as I have described could lie off in the outer harbor, at almost 
any point to the southward of the city, in 27 or 30 feet of water, at any 
distance the commander might select, from 2 to 6 miles, destroy the 
bridge to Fairhaven, and either exact a heavy contribution or lay the 
city in ruins in a few hours. 

PROVIDENCE. 

The harbor at this point has numerous shoals, which, in the absence 
of a pilot, would render it impossible for a hostile ship to approach it 
mse Senet than 6} miles (Conimieut Point), but the high-powered 
guns I have referred to could readily destroy the vast and important 
manufacturing industries which center at Providence, with its popula- 
tion of 104,857, from even a greater distance. 


XEW HAVEN. 

This city has a population of 62, 882. Vessels could rest securely 4 
miles from the city, in 30 feet of water, and destroy it in a very few 
hours. 

NORFOLK. 

The population of this city is 21,926. Vessels drawing 26 feet of 
water can approach to within 7 miles, and, with high-powered guns, 
shell every fort of the city. 

BALTIMORE. 

This city, with a population of 332,313, is, in a great measure pro- 
tected by the difliculties of access, but it would be possible for vessels 
drawing not more than 15 feet to sail abreast of the city, and some of 
the vessels carrying guns of 10 miles range draw but 10} to 15 feet, 

WASHINGTON, 


‘The capital of our country was once in the hands of British troops. 
It is 200 miles from the ocean, but vessels drawing 19 feet can sail to 
the city. Its population is 159,871. 


RICHMOND, 


This city has a population of 63,600, It is 150 miles from the mouth 

of James River, which has 13 feet of water to the city, 
CHARLESTON, 

This city has a population of 49,984, There are many points not 
more than 7 miles from the city from which vessels drawing 25 feet 
could shell the city. 

SAVANNATI, 

Thiscity, witha population of 30,790, could be easily protected. Only 

very light-draught vessels can approach nearer than 10 or 12 miles, 
PENSACOLA, 

This city has but 6,845 population, but it is importanton account of 
its excellent harbor. A tion could be taken in 30 feet of water 
south of Santa Rosa Island, the distance being not more than 5 miles 
from the city. 

MOBILE, 

This city has a population of 29,132, and could very easily be pro- 
tected, but at present there is water sufficient to float vessels drawing 
less than 16 fect to within 4 miles of the city. 

SEW ORLEANS. 

This city has a population of 216,090. It is 110 miles from the sea, 
but the largest vessels could sail abreast of the city. The control of 
the jetties would bea strong element in the defense of the city. Small 
craft not drawing over 5 feet could enter the lake in rear of the city. 

GALVESTON, 

The population is 22,248, Vessels drawing 30 fect could select any 

position not more than 3 miles off and shell the city. 
BAN FRANCISCO. 

The population is 233,959. The harbor, which is one of the finest 
in the world, could in the present condition of the defenses be entered, 
but even if this could not be done, vessels carrying high-powered guns 
could rest outsidé the bay in 30 feet of water, nt a distance of 6 or 7 
miles, and shell the city. 

I have referred to the larger cities, but it might be well to mention 
that our smaller seaports are equally defenseless. 
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Each of the following-named cities could be shelled by the foreign 


vessels I have named: 
PACTFIC COAST. 


Port Townsend, Steilacoom, Seattle Harbor, Olympia, New Dungen- 
ness, Astoria, Kalama, Portland, Newport, Empire City, Crescent City, 
Trinidad, Mendocino, Benicia, Vallejo, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Imis Opispo, Santa Barbara, and San Diego. 

GULP COAST, 

Brownsville, Clarksville, Brazos Fanitiago; Appalachicola, 

Mark's, Tampa Bay, Cedar Keys, and Key West. 
ATLANTIC COAST. 

Saint Augustine, Jacksonville, Fernandina, Saint Mary's, Port Reyal, 
Georgetown (S. C.), Smithville, Wilmington, Beaufort, Plymouth, New 
Berne, Edenton, Annapolis, Hampton Roads, Lewes, Atlantic City, 
Little Egg Harbor, Perth Amboy, Bridgeport, New London, Stonington, 
Bristol, Newport, Fall River, Vineyard Haven, Nantucket, Province- 
town, Barnstable, Plymouth, Lynn, Marblehead, Salem, Gloucester, 
Rockport, Neburyport, Portsmouth, Saco, Bath, Camden, Bucksport, 
Bangor, Belfast, Rockland, Eastport, and Calais. 

I mention these places merely for the purpose of corroborating the 
statement I have previously made relative to the defenseless condition 
of all onr seaports—to show that, in case of war, every seaport of the 
United States would be exposed to naval guns; that no less than eight 
foreign nations have ships and guns which could bombard our cities; 
that neither natural obstructions nor artificial defences give them ade- 
quate protection. 0 


Saint 


TUE LAKES, 


In this connection it will not be wise for us to omit from considera- 
tion the exposed condition of our great commerce upon our lakes as 
well as of the many populous and prosperous cities on their shores. 

Under treaty stipulations both the United States and Great Britain 
are prohibited from building or keeping a fleet of war vessels on the 
lakes, and the only national protection totheimmense commerce which 
floats upon their bosoms or to the great cities by which that commerce 
is conducted is afforded by a few feeble, old-fashioned, and, in case of 
war, ineffective revenue-cutters of the type and class of the Michi- 

Nor would it be in our power, in case of hostilities, to speedily 
improvise a navy for the protection of these waters. On none of the 
lakes does the Government the facilities or appliances essential 
to the rapid construction of war vessels. And it should be remembered 
that if it will be difficult to build a navy for the protection of the lakes, 
it is impossible to place there any portion of the Navy which we may 
have elsewhere. The outlet of the Jakes into the sea isin the posses- 
sion and under the exclusive control of England. 

Now, though we are at peace with England at present, and I, for one, 
sincerely hope the existing friendly relations may never be disturbed, 
we can not be assured that these terms of amity and friendship will 
be maintained forever, and it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for 
the worst the future may have in store. 

Wise men, my lord, no’er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 7 
WHAT EXGLAND COULD Do. 

While the case stands thus with the United States as to the lakes 
what is the condition of England in this regard? ‘Widely different 
from our own, as we shall see. By means of the Saint Lawrence, the 
Welland. Canal around Niagara Falls, the Lachine Canal, and other 
artificial water ways, that power would be able within a very short time 
to concentrate upon Lake Erie a most formidable navy. From official 
reports I learn thatthe English vessels available for service on the 
lakes are as follows: 

Three iron vessels, armored, drawing less than 12 feet of water, each 
oes two muzzle-loading rifled guns of 7-inch caliber, and two how- 

tzers. 

Forty-five gun-vessels and gunboats; two iron, three wood, and forty 
composite, caring from 9 fect 6 inches to 10 feet 11 inches, the com- 
bined armament of which is twelve 7-inch muzzle-loading rifled guns; 
fifty-six 64-pounder eH eee, rifles, one 40-pounder breech-load- 
ing rifled gun; fifty-eight 20-pounder breech-loading rifled guns; two 
6-inch breech-loading rifled guns; twenty-six 5-inch breech-loading 
rifled guns; twenty 4-inch breech-loading rifled guns; one 4-inch breech- 
loading pivot and two 4-inch breech-loading chases. 

Three ial and unclassed’’ vessels, wooden, drawing from 10 
fect 5 inches to 11 feet 1 inch, and carrying four 20-pounder breech- 
loading rifled guns aud one 6-pounder mortar. 

Nine gun-vessels and gunboats, one iron, two steel, and six com- 

ite, drawing from 7 feet 3 inches to 8 feet 10 inches, and carrying 

wo 7-inch muzzle-loading rifled guns; two G4-pounder muzzle-loading 

rifled guns; sixteen 20-pounder breech-loading rifled guns; four 4-inch 
breech-loading rifled guns, and one 43-ton breech-loading rifled gun. 

Three torpedo vessels, two steel and one iron, drawing 11 feet, and 
carrying two 6-inch breech-londing rifled guns, and Six 5-inch breech- 
loading rifled guns. 

Forty-four vessels—thirty-eight iron and six wood—drawing from 6 
feet to 6 feet 9 inches, and carrying twenty-two 10-inch muzzle-loading 


rifled guns, two 9-inch muzzle-loading rifled guns, forty-two 64-pounder 
muzzle-loading rifled guns, one 91-inch breech-loading rifled gun, five 
6-inch breech-loading rifled guns, and one 4-inch breech-loading rifled 
gun. Summarizing these figures we find that a possible antagonist 
could, in a short time, bring to bear upon our lake commerce and cities 
two hundred and ninety-nine guns, to oppose which we have—nothing, 
practically nothing whatever. 

Debarred as we are by treaty obligations from maintaining a fleet 
upon the lakes, impossible as itis and must forever be for us to carry 
to their waters any of the armed vessels which the Government has 
now or may have hereafter, is it not manifest—so obvious that no argu- 
ment can be required to uphold the proposition—that the only means 
within our power to effectually defend the lakes is tohavesuch a navy 
upon the high seas as will suffice of itself to deter any commercial power 
on earth from engaging us in an armed contest. 

TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES, 

But there is another question which merits careful attention. In my 
speech upon the Army I alluded to the possibility of two or more nations 
allied against us landing armies upon our shores. 

In considering this matter we should deal with the actual facts, and 
not indulge in generalities and vague surmises. 

I shall not take the time to go into an extended account of the navies 
of all nations, but as an example I will say a few words regarding the 
transport service of England. 

The permanent imperial transport service of England includes nine 
troop-ships borne on the navy list, officered and manned by the navy. 
These vessels have an aggregate displacement of 45,655 tons, which is 
equal to something more than 30,000 registered tons. For voyages oí 
not more than a week’s duration these vessels will transport with the 
greatest comfort 17,400 officers and men and 300 horses. For long 
voyages the number of men should, when practicable, be reduced. 

In addition to this there are borne on the admiralty list four hun- 
dred steamers, of which nearly one hundred are rated as first-class— 
that is, having a sea speed of 13 knots and upward, with coal capacity, 
in many cases, sufficient to enable them to steam (economically) nearly 
around the world, These vessels are constructed in accordance with 
the admiralty requirements for water-tight subdivisions, &c. 

As illustrative of this statement the following figures may be quoted: 

In 1882 England hired forty-seven steamers, aggregating 120,000 tons, 
in English, Mediterranean, and Indian ports, for the conveyance of 
9 stores, and material to Egypt. 

ese vessels, aided by two men- of- war and four troop-ships, con- 
veyed 23,989 officers and men, 6,227 animals, and the field equipage for 
this force from England, Gibraltar, and Malta. The average interval 
from the date of these vessels’ entry into pay until their arrival in 
Egypt with the troops and material was twenty-four days. 
he English Government also hired forty-nine steamers, which con- 
veyed 13,469 officers and men and 7,272 animals from the Indian 
ports to Egypt. 

During the Soudan camgaign, 1854, eighty-nine private stenmers 
were chartered by the government, and were engaged in the transpor- 
tation of men, animals, stores, &c. 

In preparation for the expected war with Russia in April, 1585, the 
admiralty hired for service as cruisers sixteen steamers of the highest 
sea speeds, varying from 13} to 18} knots, of an aggregate gross tonnage 
of 78.543 tons (average tonnage of each, 4,900 tons). One hundred 
aud three steamers of various types, in addition to these, were char- 
tered for service as transports, additional cruisers, &e. 


TOXNAGE FOR KACH SOLDIER, 


It is usually estimated that in tra rting troops on long voynyes, 
with their necessary army equipage and stores, thereshould be allowed 
about 3} to 4 tons for each man; that is to say. S Carport 000 toni 
should convey about five hundred or six hundred soldiers. But when 
horses are also transported, it is estimated that about double that tọn- 
nage should be allowed for thecomfortable transportation of men, horses, 
stores, ordnance, equipage, &c. That is, to transport an army of 100,000 
men, with horses, &c., all equipped for service upon landing, we should 
provide transports aggregating 800,000 tons. 

I desire, however, tocallattention to the fact that when ample trans- 
portation was available forty-seven steamers, two men-of-war, and fonr 
troop-ships, all aggregating not over 135,000 tons, transported 23,989 
officers and men and 6,227 animals, together with all the field eqnipage 
and stores for these forces. 

It will be observed that the proportion of horses was full, if not ex- 
cessive; and yet about 5} tons per man was amply sufficient. And I 
also desire to eall attention to the fact that the troop-ships are s0 con- 
structed that 30,000 registered tons will convey 17,400 men and 300 
horses, equipments, &., which is less than 2 tons per man, 

But to be liberal in such estimates, assume 5 tons per man to be nec- 
essary, and let us see what England’s capabilities are in the great mat- 
ter of transportation. 

While the troop-ships register only abont 30,000 tons, and the ad- 
miralty list has but four hundred steamers, ting 1,000,000 tons, 
we must bear in mind that this does not pretend to include the great 
steam merchant marine of England. 
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The official reports show that in 1883 the total steam of 
Great Britain was 4,000,000 tons. Take half of this amount, 2,000,000 
tons, and divide it by five, about the proportion required in carrying 
troops to Egypt, and we find that one-half the steam tonnage of En- 
gland alone could, in a single voyage, transport to any given point an 
army of 400,000 men, equipped and ready for service immediately upon 
disembarkation. 

In my anxiety to keep within the inside figures I have given the re- 
ported tonnage of 1883. It has been increased vory much since that 
time, and a recent official publication by the French Government states 
that Great Britain 22,500 trading vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 11,200,000 tons. Of these vessels 4,649 are steamers, with 
a tonnage of 5,919,000 tons, 

It will therefore be observed that all the steam vessels of England 
could transport an army of 1,200,000 men, with horses and equipments, 
ready to Jand and commence offensive operations. But when we con- 
sider the risks nations. are willing to incur in war might we not expect 
that even these numbers could be exceeded. 

POSSINILITIES WORTH CONSIDERING, 

Let me ask how long it would take to place a large army at Nassau, 
or Cuba, or some point in England’s American colonies, and when once 
there how long would it take to put such an army at any desired point 
in the United States? 

Gardiner's Bay would not be the best point; but suppose u large army 
should be lodged there, What would we do about it? The bay would 
hold all the transports and the naval guns would protect them, 

We would whip them out finally, but it would be uncomfortable for 
New York to have such an army four days’ march from the city, and 
none of us could tell how near they could get to New York before they 
were whipped. 

I think all win admit that the best plan would be to make such an 
invasion impossible, and that could easily be accomplished, 

We must fortify important points of course, but we must do some- 
thing more. We must build a navy which can cope with that of any 
other power on earth. When that shall have been done, and it is 
known that we possess such a navy, no attempt at invasion will eyer 
be made. If any nation were foolhardy enough to make such an at- 
tempt, our Navy, manned by our matchless oflicers and sailors, would 
steam out of our ports, defeat the convoys, and sink the transports. 

J think no one will deny the tion that if, in the present con- 
dition of our coast defenses Navy, England, with the aid of her 
unequaled naval establishment, should placean army upon our shores, 
we would, tem ily at least, be on the defensive, and any nation 
necessarily limited to purely defensive operations is half whipped be- 
fore the first gun is fired. 4 

I wish it were in my power to impress upon every one my idea of the 
importance of aggression in everything which pertains to warfare— 
whether on the land or on the sea. 

MUST MAINTAIN OUR PRE-EMINESCE. 

We are now the most important government in the world, and we 
must have a nayal establishment which can cope with any adversary, 
and which is able to defend our commerce, protect our seaports, and 
maintain the dignity and honor of the | “=g sovereignty among the 
nations of the earth. 

This is an important, a vital question. It is one into which no mere 
party considerations should be allowed to enter, for I take it for granted 
that each party is willing to credit the other with being animated by 
a sincere desire to do all thatshould be done toward upholding the dig- 
nity and maintaining the honor of our common country. 

They may differ, they will differ, and I think it advantageous that 
they should differ, asto the best means to be employed for securing 
this object, but as to the unanimous purpose there ean be no disagree- 
ment. Every American, whether he belong to the Democratic major- 
ity or the Republican minority of the voters of the country, anxiously 
desires, aboye and beyond any mere party triumph, to do that which 
is best calculated to secure the triumph of American principles, the pro- 
tection of American interests, and the maintenance of the just and 
proper pride of the American citizen. 

If then, Mr. Chairman, all parties be agrecd in their wish to secure 
this result, I can not conceive it possible that there can be any differ- 
ence between them as to the necessity for the United States to be the 
equal of any other government in the effective force which defends and 
maintains the honor of our country upon the high seas, 

THE PATHWAY TO PROSPERITY, 

War may be the direst enemy of industry and commerce in the im- 
mediate scene of operations, but it is an undeniable fact, established 
bs Rares experience of all nations during the last two centuries, that an 

ive armed force upon the ocean is at once the midwife and the 
handmaid of foreign commerce. 

If then we shall all nnite in the effort to secure to our people such 
a navy as we should hayve—if, in the presence of this overshadowing 
question we can, momenturily at least, sink all party rivalries and only 
Vie with each other in hastening that result—it will not be long ere we 
can once more rejoice in the knowledge that the sails of our birds of 
commerce are whitening every sea, that the smoke of our merchant 


steamers is ascending to the heavens which bend above all portions of 
the globe where their is ible; shall once more rejvice in 
the days wherein labor finds readyand remunerative employment, and 
capital gains the a just and legitimate reward for its enterprise and risk. 

Give us such navy and we shall have taken the first step toward 
bringing about the return of those halcyon days when discontent in 
this land of plenty and ise was unknown, when all were satisfied, 
and all were happy because all were prosperous. [Applanse.] 
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Mr. HALL said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: In listening to the discussion which has thus ſur heen 
devoted to this bill I have observed that it has been confined exelu- 
sively to the question of e how much will it cost the Govern- 
ment. In the report furnished by the Postmaster-General and the let- 
ter of Mr. J. F. Bates, superintendent of the free-delivery system, the 
increased expense of adopting the eight-hour rule among the leiter- 
carriers would be about $1,350,000. It is claimed by gentlemen who 
have given the subject very careful consideration that there are errors 
in these figures and that the additional expense would not exceed 
$750,000 per annum. 

Now, sir, I am not sufficiently familiar with the data to have an 
opinion as to the correctness of these various calculations, but this bill 
should have something else about it to commend it, and if it has uot it 
should be rejected, whether the increased cost would approximate the 
larger or the smaller sum. I am as anxious as any member can be to 
limit and reduce expenditures and oppose extravaganee. 

But Iconfess I do not understand why this measure receives no other 
explanation or consideration. It is a simple proposition to extend the 
definition of a legal day’s work to the employment of letter-carriers of 
the United States. It is another move in recognition of the demand 
of laboring men for help and an, pee in their efforts to better their 
condition. I have no doubt it increase the expense of the servive, 
and will be beneficial to the letter-carriers individually, But Iam not 
prepared to oppose it because of its expense, nor do I favor it because 
of its immediate benefits upon a class of men. I favor it because I es- 
pouse the cause of labor generally, and am anxious to unite in the great 
movement the great experiment that is slowly formulating—to see if 
the general condition of laboring men may not be elevated, and if they 
can not be enabled to receive better wages and enjoy a more rational 
and equal participation in the enjoyment and comforts, which are in 
fact the not wholly rewarded ucts of their toil. 

On the 25th of June, 1868, of the United States enacted 
tunt eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics who may be employed by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.“ (Section 3738.) This has been since 
extended to departmental employ¢s and others. Besides, we have pro- 
vided for leave of absence, for vacation, holidays, &. But in conse- 
quence of the phraseology of the law letter-carriers are not embraced 
in its provisions. It may be said that the eight-hour law should apply 
only to wagemen—laborers at daily wages; but I am not quite able to 
see the distinction. In my judgment it matters little whether the 
wages are payable monthly, weekly, or daily, and the true criterion is 
rather the nature and character of the work. 

It has been often said that the rate of wages which employers will 
pay and laborers receive depends upon the great law of supply ond de- 
mand, and that any system which attempts to fix the length of a day’s 
work or provide that the wages for ten hours shall be the same as for 
eight must inevitably fail. Let us attend to these suggestions for a 
moment. I concede that so long as the labor of the world or of any great 
people is unorganized and incapable of regulating itself, it will always 

true that wages must depend upon supply and demand. And this 
will be true whether the rate of wages is involved or the number of 
hours of work per day. For unorganized labor is hungry, anxious to 
secure employment, and competes with itself. f 

In the world there have always been more men seeking employment 
than there have been places to employ them. There have been men in 
pa and men out of place. Those ont, with hungry wives and crying 

ittle ones behind them, unrestrained by system and without help or 
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hope, have been and ‘are willing to underbid those who are in by either 
working more hours or at lower rates. And those in place, rather than 
go unemployed and have renewed the cries of their dependents, have 
submitted tothe redaction, And thus bitter competition and nurtured 
selfishness have grown andincreased. Therule of demand and supply 
has governed and will govern under such circumstances, because the 
greater the number of laborers unemployed the more there were under 
the duress of poverty and necessity ready to rush in and underbid their 
fellows in place. 

Now, sir, I am not one who believes that it can ever come to be that 
the man who works eight hours should receive the same compensation 
as the one who works ten hours; and I would always oppose any legis- 
lation that arbitrarily attempts to so provide. Not only this, but in 
my opinion there should be no restriction or prohibition against any 
citizen working as many hoursas he chooses, or receiving such compen- 
sation as his labor was worth based upon his hours of labor. Thou- 
sands of frugal and industrious men work extra hours and earn extra 
wages. There are besides many classes of employment of such char- 
acter that it would be impossible to limit it with the eight-hour rule 
as toduration of work, and the limit could operate only as a measure 
of compensation. 

But, sir, this is not the principle of the eight-hour rule as I understand 
it. Laboring men, appreciating that in the economy of the world they 
have never been fully or fairly compensated, seeing day after day the 
results of their labor and toil gathering and accumulating in the hands 
of a few, who without skill or competency have simply happened to 
be at the right place and time to have thrust upon them the results of 
other men’s toil, are slowly arranging and organizing with the view of 
changing and arresting some of the old laws and processes which have 
always operated so unjustly and oppressively upon them. They are 
proposing tentatively to modify in a certain sense the old rule of sup- 
ply and demand. It is insisted that as between men with capital and 

aboring men the former have an advantage—they do not meet upon 
equal terms, a 

The man of capital can wait; the laborer, with no bread or meat in 
the house, can not. The former can tix the wages and say, “Take that 
or starve, and I will look for some one else,’’ and if the laborer hesi- 
tates another starving workman comes in and takes the place. It is 
also insisted that in consequence of this disparity the general average 
of wages is lower than it should naturally be everywhere. Now, sir, 
the eight-hour rule, or I may say a limited day’s work rule, has been 
suggested and adopted as a means of giving to all men who will 
work employment. Its purpose is by giving work to all to destroy the 
competition among laborers, who have heretofore been their own worst 
enemies in this respect, But to accomplish this it is necessary there 
shall be organization, understanding, harmony, and a brotherly love 
among them. 

When properly understood and appreciated, I know of no more sub- 
lime or noble charity than that which lies at the foundation of the 
eight-hour rule. It is a concession by the men in place to the men not 
in place. One class says to the other, let us be friends and divide. 
We will reduce our time and work less hours so that you can partake 
in the day’s labor and cease your suffering and your bitterness. At 
first we will necessarily get lower wages, for it mustalways be true that 
eight hours’ labor can not be the equivalent often. But when we have 
fully established the rule, when all men have 5 when in each 
home there is bread and meat, when the great family of laborers is no 
longer divided and inimical toitself and competition ceases in our midst, 
then we will request the gradual and just restoration of wages for the 
eight hours’ work to a rate justified by principles of right and true 
economy, Whenever the eight-hour rule shall be generally adopted, 
so that time to work shall be given to all, the demand for Jaborers will 
necessarily be increased, more men will be needed, and wages will be 
increased. 

There are, as just stated, sir, frugal and industrious men now who 
work extra hours and receive additional pay. Such men will at first 
naturally be disinclined to limit themselves to eight hours, and there 
will and should be no law ox regulation to compel them to so limit them- 
selves. It is possible that there never will be a time when a large num- 
ber of laborers will not work in excess of the limit. Indeed itis nota 
limit,“ for any one can work as many hours as he chooses. But the 
theory of the rule is that social organization and the necessity of giving 
each individual an equal chance to secure his share of employment will 
ultimately induce all to observe the charitable rule, and devote the re- 
maining hours to recreation, study, and the development of mind and 
faculty. These ideas are not theoretical or chimerical, but haye been 
already found of practical operation. 

There are several great unions and organizations of labor in the 
United States and England where competition between artisans in the 
same trades bas practically ceased, in consequence of the social organi- 
zation, which sees to it that each member shall have his share of labor. 
And in consequence they have been able to largely regulate and in- 
crease the rate of their wages. 

Then, sir, I know of no reason why the Government should not, in 
establishing a rule of this character, be the first to set the example of 
aiding the great body of the peoplo in increasing the wages of its 


laborers and employés. Since I have had the honor of a seat upon 
this floorseveral propositions have been presented to increase the wages 
of some of the laboring men in the employ of the Government, and 
I have heard eloquent and conscientious appeals against such proposi- 
tions, made in the supposed interest of the millions of laborers in the 
country who are not thus paid, but who by burdens and exactions 
help to pay the taxes thus applied to the employés here. 

But, sir, in some respects the people, by reason of their remoteness 
from our individual action and the vastness of their numbers, is like 
Deity. We can never approach or draw near to them. Neither as legis- 
Jators nor as individuals can we lay our hands beneath the thighs of the 
people and elevate them in a mass citherin wages, morals, or otherwise, 
Neither can we be charitable, or generous, or just to them in anysuch 
sense, We must deal with those of them whom we can see, with whom 
we come in contact, with whom we immediately deal. è must be 
just and generous to individuals. And when we deal jnstly, humanely, 
and generously with these, we so deal with the whole people. The ex- 
ample of our action, the influence of our conduct, extends beyond its 
immediate results. The United States can not act here at the Capitol 
either justly or unjustly with its employés without its action being felt 
in the remotestquartersofthe Union. And the millions of laborersand 
tax-payers far out beyond our vision will notcomplain that we here have 
recognized our laborers as worthy of a generous and just rute of wages. 

I regard with the same conscientious scruples the rights of the taxed 
people of this country, I favor the closest and most prudent economy. 
But I believe the laborer is worthy of his hire, and in my opinion the 
Government should itself, as the exemplar and great exponent of all 
usages and sentiments, pay its employés the highest rate of wages con- 
sistent with the circumstances and nature of the work, and thus by law 
and example help in this great movement of bettering the condition of 
the laboring man with regard to both the hours of work and the rate 
of his compensation. 

I grant that the passage of this bill would cost something, but it 
would bein the direction of increasing the wages of men, reducing 
their hours of toil, and extending to all an equal chance for employ- 
ment. Is not that worth the additional cost? Sir, if in fact the labor 
is worth the increase, it is nob an additional cost, but we simply pay 
what we wonld otherwise unjustly withhold from our employés. I 
do not believe we have burdened the statute with enactments for the 
benefit of labor, except as they might flow, indirectly, from the largesses 
and grants to capital and combinations. Land grants for railronds, 
subsidies for steamships, tariff for protection to monopolists and wealth 
have always in somo indefinite sense indirectly benefited the laboring 
clesses, but it has done so subject to the cruel conditions alluded to. 
They have made capital the master, who has dictated the terms to its 
employés, who, by reason of the poverty and competition among the 
laboring classes, has itself fixed the hours of toil and the rate of its 
wages. It is timo, sir, now, that we have some legislation in the direct 
aid of labor. I do not mean to say that experience may not prove the 
application of the rule to the case of letter-carriers inexpedient, but I 
am willing to try the expcriment. In my judgment the legislation is 
in the right direction, and I must support it. 


Cyclones. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THG Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, Juna 30, 1886. 
The Mouse having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bhi— 
The Clerk read the following paragraph: 


For expenses of storm, cautionary, off-shore, cold-waye,and other signals on 
the sen, Ike, and Gulf coasts of the United States, and in the terior, announce- 
ing the probable approach and force of storms, including the pay of observers, 
services of operators, lanterns, and flags, $10,000. 


Mr. WHEELER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word "dollars," in line 1344, the following: 

“To establish and maintain not to exceed six signal stations at snch points 
npon the West India Islands as the Secretary of War may think advisable for 
the purpose of observing cyclones, hurricanes, and storms of like character, and 
telegraphing warning of theircharacter and approach, $4,000," 


Mr. RANDALL. The point of order is reserved. A 

Mr. WHEELER. The importance of this subject, bearing as it does 
directly upon the lives and property of our citizens, more than justifies 
my effort to have the ee E I offer incorporated in the bill now 
being considered. It is substantially the same as the bill which I in- 
troduced, and which was reported favorably from the Committee on 
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Military Affairs three months ago. That bill is now “on the Calen- 
dar, but the immense accumulation of business will, I fear, prevent 
its being reached this session. 

THE TERRORS CF THE TEMPEST. 

We are all aware of the alarm which has been caused throughout 
the country by the terrible cyclones which have from time to time 
passed over onrland, destroying life and property, and in a moment, as 
it were, sweeping away entire townsand vil We are also familiar 
with the harrowing accounts of the disastrous effects of these tornadoes 
upon the high seas, wrecking vessels, augmenting the dangers of those 
who go down to the sea in ships,“ and inflicting almost incalculable 
losses upon owners and underwriters, This measure is designed to en- 
able our people to guard against and protect themselves, so faras human 
foresight and wisdom can do so, from these perils; and it is universally 
admitted that it is the highest function, as well as the most sacred 
obligation of governments, to protect the persons and property of its 
citizens. 

Those who have never encountered a cyclone can hardly imagine the 
terrors of these manifestations of the irresistible force of the elements 
when let Joose upon their missions of devastation and death. The 
darkening of the heavens, the appalling stillness of the air, the oppress- 
ive sulphurous odor, followed by the farious bursting forth of the un- 
chained winds, must be experienced to be understood and fully real- 


ized. 

The characteristics of a hurricane are an advancing, generally cireu- 
lar, storm, in which the wind blows with almost inconceivable violence, 
attended by torrents of rain and terrible electrical displays of thunder 
and lightning, with a calm space at the center, with constantly recur- 
ring fresh outbreaks of extreme violence immediately following the 
passage of the center, these latter winds always blowing from a direc- 
tion contrary to those that preceded them, 

When these storms sweep the ocean the sea rises in a confused and 
raging mass, frequently overwhelming the stanchest vessels. 

When passing over the land these cyclones not infrequently sweep 
away forests, houses, and entire villages in a few minutes, the catas- 
trophe being almost invariably attended with deplorable loss of life. 
Their repeated occurrence of late years has Jed the inhabitants of the 

localities most frequently visited to construct places of refuge in the 
ground in which their families can find safety during the storm. 


HOW AND WHERE CYCLONES ORIGINATE, 


As yet science has developed no means of preventing these dreadful 
visitations, though it has succeeded in discovering their cause, the local- 
ities in which they originate, and their general course, y 

I beg to call attention toa map which I have had prepared, indicating 
the general track of the most destructive cyclones which have occurred 
in the last one hundred years, I regret that the map does not extend 
sufficiently far inland to show the course of these cyclones in traversing 
the Southern States; but their general track, as shown on the map, in- 
dicates approximately the line they follow while moving northeasterly 
before reaching the Atlantic coast. 

From investigation and observation we learn that these cylones origi- 
nate in the heated beltof the Atlantic Ocean east of the Catibbean Sea. 
They commence moving westerl y or northwesterly, sometimes sweeping 
over the West India Islands and Gulf of Mexico, and sometimes bear- 
ing to the north and sweeping over the Atlantic Ocean. Those that 
pass over the Gulf of Mexico strike our Gulf coast, and after moving 
northwardly they are most generally deflected toward the northeast, 
traversing the Gulf or border and the Atlantic States. 

By establishing the signal stations provided for in my amendment all 
the people of the United States would be given from three to four days’ 
warning of the approach of thesecyclones. The first dispatches would 
inform us that a cyclone was approaching from Trinidad, Martinique, 
or some other of the Caribbean Islands. These dispatches would be 
followed by others from San Domingo, Cuba, or the Bahama Islands, 
announcing the progress and direction in which the cyclone was mov- 
ing. When it struck our coast its probable course would be determined 
and definite information upon this point would be supplied to all our 


people. 
WHAT THE STATIONS WOULD ACOOMPLIAH, 

It is a well-established fact thats rapid and decided fall in the ba- 
rometer always precedes the approach of a cyclone; therefore if the 
residents of any locality had received warning that a cyclone had 
@rossed, or was crossing the Gulf, and noticed a fall in the barometer, 
they would be able to decide that the storm with which they were 
threatened was a cyclone, and could take all necessary and available 

recautions against its destructive effects, If, on the contrary, no in- 
ormation of the progress of a cyclone had been received, they would 
take it for granted that any lowering of the clouds, or winds, or rain, 


indicated the commencement of a storm of only local character,, which 
was in no way dangerous. The advantage which every community 
would derive by being relieved from the bewildering apprehensions 
necessarily attendant upon uncertainty on this point would compen- 
tate an hnundred-fold for the trivial cost of the signal stations I propose. 

Cyclones have also originated in British America, and at other points 


in the Rocky Mountain region, and near the Paéifie coast, but they 
have never proved so destructive as those to which I have referred. 

It is also worthy of our consideration that the cyclones from the Ca- 
ribbean Sea are fraught with great danger to our Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, through the effects of what is known as the ‘‘storm-wave.’’ The 
violent disturbance of the atmosphere, and the diminished pressure, 
and possibly other forces, cause the water to rise above the ordinary 
level of the ocean, and the wall of water thus occasioned is driven along 
with or before the hurricane, resulting in fearful inundations, which 
destroy vast amounts of property. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. FREDERICK A. JOHNSON, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In tum HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 21, 1886, 
On the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter of the regulation of interstate commerce 
has been before Congress for many years. Aside from the tariff and 
currency perhaps no other subject has of late years received more at- 
tention at the hands of the National Legislature than this. Congress 
after Congress has considered and debated it, and its importance has 
been generally conceded. The debates have been so long continued, 
and participated in by so many able men who have spoken on both 
sides, and that, after careful thought and study, that the ground would 
seem to have been already entirely covered; indeed, I very much doubt 
whether anything new can be presented in the discussion on the bill 
now before the House from the Committee on Commerce. 

The rapid growth and vast extent of the railway system of our 
country is one of the wonders of these later times—a system so inter- 
woven with the business, the comfort, and the pleasure of all the peo- 
ple, rich and poor, capitalist and laborer, producer and consumer of 
every section, as to make everything pertaining thereto matters of com- 
mon interest and consideration. The regulation of a commerce carried 
over 125,000 miles of railway, representing an investment of $8,000,- 
000,000, with a great army of employ¢s numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands, carrying in 1884 350,000,000 passengers and 400,000,000 tons of 
freight, all must concede to be of such importance as to deserve the 
most careful thought and consideration at the hands of those who take 
part in snch attempted regulation; and discussion thereon should be 
had as far as possible without prejudice and in such a spirit of impar- 
tiality and fairness as gives the most promise, and in the long run” 
always does bring about, the most desirable results. 

The greatest care should be taken lest in seeking to remedy known 
evils we do not unintentionally bring about others which in due time 
will require other legislation to correct, 

None will contend that the aysen of railway management in this 
country is free from defects, or deny that some legislation is desirable 
as well for those who ride and ship and consume as for those who fur- 
nish the means of transportation; but I do not believe, as one would 
be led to suppose from much that had been said and written on the 
subject, that railroads almost deserve to be classed as great evils and 
as enemies of the general public, or that railroad managers are all un- 
principled and grasping, conducting their business with no thought 
except for themselves, blind to the interests of the people and regard- 
less of the rights of those who give them patronage. 

I can not overlook the great part borne by the railroads in the devel- 
opment of this country. The bringing together of widely separated sec- 
tions by easy and rapid communication; the opening up and peoplin 
of vast regions of our territory which otherwise would have remain 
uninhabited; the cultivation of unnumbered millions of acres of our 
soil, heretofore barren and waste, now made productive under the hands 
of industrious and thrifty proprietors whose crops find ready and cheap 
transportation to the markets of the world, and the consequent addi- 
tion in almost incalenlable amount to onr national wealth; the appli- 
ances for the rapid, comfortable, and luxurious transportation of man 
and beast, appliances that are being constantly improved and enlarged 
and which are far in advance of those enjoyed by any other people—al] 
this will be readily conceded and the question possibly beasked why enn- 
merate these things which all acknowledge to be facts; to which I would 
answer that sach an enumeration of resultant benefits would seem to 
be sufficient to exempt the railroad management from at least some of 
the harsh judgment and many of the hard names that are so easily ap- 
plied. Nor can I forget another thing, not so often mentioned by those 
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who so easily and readily call these hard names, namely, that year by 
year a large and increasing competition and the inevitable working of 
the law of supply and demand have: caused a steady decrease in the 
rates of passenger and freight traffic, until to-day they are lower than 
in any other country in the world, 

Human nature is selfish, and men everywhere are looking ont for 
number one; but no man or body of men can long pursue a course 
which ignores the rights and privileges of those about them without 
paying dearly for it. All men know this and none better than railroad 
managers, and thongh among them there may be, as in every business, 
bad men, bold and unscrupulous, who in their eager rush for wealth 
and power would ride over everything in their way and disregard the 
rights of the public so far as possible, yet they are the exceptions, and 
among the railroad managers of to-day I believe there are men of high 
character and honorable purpose in as large proportion as can be found 
in any other line of business. The capital in railroads is there for profit, 
as is the case in all business investments, and the roads are run to make 
money while accommodating the public. 

If while thus seeking an appropriate return on investment the rail- 
road management shall look only to their own profit and turn a deaf 
ear to the reasonable demands of the public, a day of reckoning will 
surely come, and public opinion will certainly compel reform, and that 
too, if need be, by severe measures and ‘heroic treatment;’’ but I 
believe and am confirmed in such belief by what I have heard and read 
on the subject, that these managers, many of them as capable and suc- 
cessful business men as we have, are not so blind to their own interests 
as to persistently public sentiment and opinion; but that 
same self-interest, as well as their better jndgment as honorable men, 
will lead them to meet at least halfway all efforts for the settlement 
of grievances, the redress of wrongs, and the correction of unjust and 
arbitrary discrimination, 

The gentleman whose name the bill now before us bears, Mr. REAGAN, 
of Texas, has for many years been at the front in the debates and at- 
tempted legislation on this subject of interstate commerce, I have the 
highest respect for his ability, and not a doubt as to the sincere and 
honorable motive and purpose actuating him in all that he has said and 
done in this regard, and yet I do not favor his bill and did not join the 
majority of my associates on the Committee on Commerce in their favor- 
able report. 

After hearing the discussions on the subjectin the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress and listening to the arguments made before our committee dur- 
ing this session, with such information as I have been able to obtain in 
other channels, ther with my own limited observation and experi- 
ence as to general business, I am led to the opinion that the way pro- 
posed by the bill, so called, for the regulation of interstate com- 
meree; is not the way, hut recognizing the demand for some action 
by Congress, and believing the wise course will be to heed such de- 
mand, I therefore favor some legislation; butin my humble judgment 
the best way now is to attempt such regulation by the means of a board 
of interstate commerce commi such, for instance, as the one pro- 
posed by a majority of the Committee on Commerce of the Forty-cighth 
Congress, or as named in the bill introduced in this Congress by Mr. 
BAKER, of New York, or as provided in the Cullom bill recently passed 


by tho Senate. 
I believe that it is unwise to attempt to te interstate commerce 
by enac laws to reach all the endless and every day details of a bus- 


iness which reaches out toward every point of the com that has 
gridironed“ the land from end to end, and that enters orin- 
directly into every channel of trade, that requires the constant care and 
closest attention of practical men educated to the business, and so qual- 
ified to prepare for and provide for the needs of the ever-varying trade 
and commerceof the country, Iron rules to govern a commerce so vast, 
so intricate, so endless in detail, it seems to me, would be impracticable, 
and would in many cases embarrass rather than help to improve the 
situation. It may be said that such detailed results are not the intent 
of the legislation proposed, and possibly such statement would be true 
go far as the intent is concerned; but I can. not seo how any other con- 
struction can be put upon it. 

In place of such legislation why not by a commission covering the 
whole country provide a channel for the presentation and the candid 
and careful consideration of complaints, and the righting so far as pos- 
sible of real wrongs and grievances; a co ion with powers wisely 
restricted, and yet given such discretion in their judgment and decision 
upon the ever-changing and widely differing phases of the questions 
8 to them as can safely be intrusted to men likely to be clothed 

y the appointing power with such responsibilities? Laws have been 
passed in various States of the Union creating boards of railroad com- 
missioners, and in the main results have been satisfactory. 

Shippers have carried their grievances and made their complaints to 
these commissioners, which have been in that way brought to the atten- 
F have as a rule been met by such mana- 
= in the proper spirit, investigation has followed, partics have been 

ught together, suggestions have been heeded, recommendations fol- 
lowed, awards accepted, and in almost all cases the results have been 
satisfactory to all concerned. We have had such a commission in New 
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York for three years past, since 1883. The law was framed by and en- 
acted. largely through the efforts of a member of this House, my col- 
league, Mr. BAKER, and so far as I know the well-nigh unanimous opin- 


ion in our State is in approval of the work of snid commission and in 


favor of its continuance. 

I quote as follows from the message of the governor of the State (now 
the Presidentof the United States) transmitted tothe Legislature Jan- 
uary 1, 1884: ; 

Since the organization of the board of ruilroad commissioners they have done 
a vast amount of worl: of a charncter which demonstrates the need and naeful- 
ness of such n department and with results which are creditable tothe zenl, Adel- 
ity, and intelligence of the commissioners, During the cight months next fol- 
lowing the organization of the board seventy-five complaints were preferred, 
all of which were fully investigated. Some of these involved a thorough exam. 
{nation into the financial afhirsand history of large railroad corporations, while 
others had reference to the comfort and safety of passengers and. citizens as re. 
lating to the operations of the roads. Many recommendations havo been made 
tothe railroad companies in order to panao the people in lifeand limb, most 
of which havé been cheerfully adopto 

I quote as follows from one of the reports of the New York railroad 
commissioners; 

Ourbriefreview of commis#ions.and their masanay thushestated: Through 
their well-directed efforta more has been dono than through any other known 
mothod of State procedure to raise the rmilronds and the people to the plane 
which each must occupy before any entixfiotory settlement of their relations 
cau begin to be accomplished; oach must irat lenro that their interests are my. 
tunl and not conflicting. That ratlroud which regards its transportation oppor 
tuniticu as prey is digging the grave of its prosperity and ia prohibiting its own 
growth. ‘Thatcommunity which seeks the correction of rallroad abuses Uirough 
destructive measures is killing the patient asa cure for disease and fs losing the 
very advantages which it theoretically seoks, 

In the light of such testimony, to which we might add the experienc, 
of other States; in these days when the principle of arbitration scems 
so popular, as illustrated in the recent debates and vote on this floor on 
the labor arbitration bill; now when there seems to be a growing senti- 
ment favorable to the bringing together of nations, corporations, and 
individuals between whom differences have arisen, thai®by conference 
and perhaps mutual concession the interest of all may he promoted, is 
not the proposed correction of all realjor fancied evils and real harmony 
hetween all the parties more likely to be brought about in regard tothe 
question of interstate commerce through the channel and on the plan 
of n national commission, whose methods can bè changed if need be as 
shall be suggested by that best of all teachers in such matters, the ex. 
perience of daily business, rather than by the meansand in the manner 
proposed in the Reagan bill. It is wise statesmanship that seeks to 
harmonize opposing elements and forces, remembering that there are 
two sides to every question. 

The labor question has of late been very prominent in this country 
and has properly received attention at the bandsof the representatives 
of the people here assembled, and as a friend of labor and anxious tao 
do all in my power to promote its true interests the recent legislation 
had my sympathy and support; but in all the eloquent and carnest 

made on the subject on this floor I do net remember to have 
heard one word in protest against the taking of the law into their own 
hands by one side, obstructing travel, disarranging business, and de- 
stroying life and property—erimes, and high crimes deserving severe 
punishment—acts, however, which I am bound to say I believe were 
not approved, and were condemned by the great majority in the ranks 
of labor in this country. 

At present the popular side is the owe against railroads. Let us ro- 
member, however, that shippers and carriers both have rights, aud the 
duty of protecting such rights is as binding on the oneside asthe other. 
How shall all this best be done? Not, in my judgment, by multiplica- 
tion of our laws; not by the enactment of statutes at once arbitrary ang 
exacting; but rather by means of a 8 wisely selected, simpig 
and practical in its methods, that will recognize the rights of all, and 
in a spirit of conciliation and right doing will seek to bring the Parties 
together for such settlement of differences as become honornble men, 

My friend, Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts, in the course of oue of the 
ablest speeches on this subject in the Forty-eighth Congress, said: 

The government ofa free and civilized people must not govern too mih 


And, in my judgment, that is just what we are doing in such legis- 
lation as that proposed in the R. n bill. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. RANDALL, in the 
last Congress, in a speech on another question, said: 

Shall wo unsettle business interests by constant tinkering’ Shall our meet. 
ing here be the causo of terror, and our adjourning the cause of rejoicing? 

I think such questions may woll be asked in connection with the 
legislation proposed by the Reagan bill for the regulation of interstate 
commerce; for it is of such a character as to make the business public 
anxious when Congress convened and relieved when it adjourns. T bo- 
lieve the legislation p by the Reagan bill, sa called, is ofa cinsa 
that is disturbing, that tends to unsettlo and derange the general busi- 
ness of the country; that it is too exacting and far-reaching; and that 
we can not embarrass and confuse the workings of a business so vast 
and complicated as the milroad m of this country without m re- 
action injurious and damaging to the interests of the general public as 
sure to follow ns that the sun will rise and set to-morrow, 
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Forfeiture of Northern Pacific Land Grant. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IX THE Hous. oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 26, 1886, 


On the bilt (S. 2172) restoring to the United States certain of the lands granted 
to the Northern Pacitic Railroad Company to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and to restore the sane to settlement, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As to the policy or impolicy of creating this immense 
grant of the public domain over twenty yearsago it is not now essential 
to discuss. It is sufficient to know it Was done. Wedo not, however, 
forges some of the leading inducements, It was in a time of civil war, 
and in the deadliest of its hostilities, The existence of the nation was 
in peril. An immense const line on the Pacific Northwest was exposed 
and defenseless. Three thousand miles separated it from the center of 

ulation. Foreign nations awaited the fatal moment when the Re- 
public should fall in dismembered fragments a prey to the enemies of 
free government on earth. Great Britain, ever on the alert as to our 
weakness, and with her rich colonial possessions adjoining us, patroled 
the high seas with her floating armaments, prepared to seize as well as 
defend every advantage in the critical hour. 

Here was an immense domain constituting west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains one-fifth of the whole national area, and separated from the rest 
of the Union by lofty mountains, uninhabitable wastes, and with no 
means of rapid transit. Without transportation facilities in the near 
future, but few inducements were offered thepioneer. Much of the 
couutry was rugged and roadless. and largely occupied by roving Indian 
tribes, constantly on the war-path, and requiring the ceaseless vigi- 
lance of United States troops at enormous expense to the Government. 
The entire intermediate country was worthless to civilization. without 
some commercial outlet. The populous communities along the sea- 
board and in the earlier settled valleys were longing for railway con- 
nection with their old homes inthe East. Having subdued the country 
adjacent to the coast after long trials, privations, and suffering, and the 
display of courage, fortitude, and endurance such as has few parallels 
on the historie page, they conecived it a duty of the nation to aid them 
in the realization of their fondest desires. They grew impatient in 
their seclusion. 

Every section of the Union was pushing ahead with giant strides. 
The Pacific Northwest alone remained uncared for. With railway transit 
the pioneer was promised a return journey to the Atlantic in six days, 
which with the slow plodding ox-team he traversed in six months! 
He was also reminded of the quickening life which railways would im- 

to every remote section of the great forest and mountain expanse 
then before him. Is it ising, sir, that everywhere there was an 
earnest, enthusiastic desire for the transcontinental railway, even though 
it cost what was granted to obtain it? 

The great benefits to accrue tothe citizen and the nation as well were 
decimed ample consideration for the price paid. These views were ex- 

by the leading statesmen of the nation at the time. Mr. Hen- 
dricks, late Democratic Vice-President, whose sad death this Congress 
recently, in common with all the people, so profoundly mourned, when 
ing in the United States Senate June 27, 1864, on the passage of 

is very grant, said; 

Bee a! nee that it ia portance. 
ee eee ‘ands 83 latitude pai aiae — the Semone 
of a work like that, the lands are comparatively without value to the Govern- 
ment, No person acquainted with the condition of that section of the country 


Sippo inas there can bo very extensive settlements until the Government 
1 encourage those settlements by tla construction of some work like this. 


The man in the West who raised his voice against this generous and 
patriotic sentiment was at once regarded as an enemy to progress and 
civilization. He was pointed at as a“ ſossil“ and old fogy, a 
moccasin man,” a friend of the cabin, the ox-team, and Indian trail. 
He was voted an obstructionist. These reflections are submitted not 
to apologize for but rather to soften somewhat the harsh criticism of 
the present day for the liberality of the generation of u quarter of a 


century ago. 
A NATTONAL SECESSITY, 


The ing nation painfully realized the necessity of reaching 
with quick transit those distant portions of the Republic, that it might 
in future perils be enabled to render rapid and adequate aid. This 
could best be afforded by a continuons railway communication between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean. The task and the required ex- 
penditnre involyed seemed appalling. The object to be accomplished 
was decmed a sufficient inducement for the sacrifice. The prize was 
well worth the cost. Our sister republic was already floating an im- 
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perial fing in defiance of our cardinal Monroe doctrines, and an em- 
peror exacted allegiance from those who but n few days before were 
citizens of a free nation. 

‘The States and Territories on the Pacific trembled in hourly antici- 
pation of domestic violence by those who were. secretly plotting with 
the enemy to wrench the feeble authority of the National Government 
there and proclaim the existence of a Pacifie republic. But the great 
nation was itself in the throes of dissolution. Every man and every 
dollar was utilized in exerting the supremacy of the Constitution and 
laws. Every resource of the country was strained to the utmost ten- 
sion. The last hour seemed to have come. In these dismal days only 
results were looked for, and little heed paid to the means that led to 
the end. In these extremities Congress willingly bartered away the rich 
prize of the public lands that it might strengthen and preserve tho 
Union of the great domain between the Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Grants of lands and subsidies were promptly and gen- 
erously voted the Union and Central Pacific Railroad Companies that 
communication might be had with California and Nevada on the Pa- 
cific. That a like advantage should be extended to the great Pacific 
Northwest a grant was also made. to the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 


pany. 


THE GRANT AND ITS BENKFITS. 

The charter was granted July 2, 1864, for the building of a railroad 
through that immense region of almost uninhabited country from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sonnd, with a branch road to Portland, Oreg, The 
distance was over 2,000 miles. The grantallowed two years in which 
to commence work, and required a completion of the road within ten 
years. After several amendments and extensions of time the last lim- 
itation for completion wasfixed at July 4, 1879. Financial misfortunes 
overtook the company, and by the time limited they had only com- 
pleted 531 miles, to near Bismarck in Dakota. Had Congress seen fit 
to re-enter by declaring a forfeiture of all the grant westward of this 
point it is generally conceded this portion of the public domain could 
and would have been restored. 

But no action was taken and the construction of the road proceeded 
rapidly, As sections of 25 miles were completed they were inspected 
by United States commissioners, accepted and certified by the Presi- 
dent for patent. Towns and cities were built, great mines were devel- 
oped, population rapidly followed in the van of the army of railroad 
builders, homesteads and pre-emptions were made of choice places, 
United States land districts were created, and everywhere a new life 
was breathed in this hitherto almost trackless waste of 2,000 miles, 
Whilethislong line was approaching the Cascade Mountains active work 
was also in operation connecting Portland, Oreg., with Puget Sound 
and the western foot-hills of the Cascade range. ‘These two ends are 
rapidly nearing each other, and now it remains to close an interval of but 
75 miles when a direct and continuous line will have been completed 
by this company from the lakes on the Atlantic to the waters of the Pa- 
cific. This gap of unfinished road is mainly on the top of the Cascade 
Mountains, and requires a continuous tunnel of about 2 miles in length. 
At this point the greatest resistance is met and stupendous work night 
and day is in progress. i 

THE PROPOSED SEXATE FORFEITURE. 

It is this portion of the grant on tha Cascade Mountains it is pro- 
posed to forfeit, and also the grant along the 214 miles in Oregon, from 
near Wallula to Portland, within which the company have constructed 
no road. This was originally known as the branch line. It leaves the 
completed road running toward Puget Sound at Wallulu on the Colum- 
bia River and follows that river to Portland, Oreg. 

Another road having been built along the Columbia River between 
Wallula and Portland, and no efforts having been made to earn this 
portion of the grant, there isa universal desire for its restoration to the 
public domain, and no equities can be urged for further delays. Much 
opposition, however, is made to the forfeiture of the grant on the Cas- 
cade Mountains, as there it is claimed active work is in progress, ener- 
getically directed to a completion of the remaining 75 miles. This is 
urged as an equity. 

THE YROPOSED notsx FORFEITURE, 

The measure recommended by the Committee on Public Lands of this 
House includes the restoration of all the graut west of Bismarck coter- 
minous with the line of road constructed and not constructed after the 
expiration of limit named in the grant, and embracing, it is estimated, 
26,000,000 acres of land. Of this about 1,000,000 acres are in the 75 
miles of unconstructed Cascade division, and about 2,000,000 acres are 
in the unconstructed 214 miles of the Wallala-Portland division. 

TIM EXTENT OP THE GRANT. 

The company was originally granted twenty alternate sections on each 
side of the road in the Territories, and ten alternate sections on each 
side of the road where it passed through any State. This embraced 
12,800 acres per mile in the States and 25,600 acres per mile within the 
Territories. The estimated available quantity of the grant. is 42.000- 
000 acres, or 65,620 square miles. There was 531 miles ef road eon- 
structed before the date fixed for completion of the entire line. 

TEREE PROPOSITIONS. 


In the adjustment of this grant there are three propositions advocated 
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in Congress, First, the entire forfeiture of all that portion of the en- | cess at this session. No ‘other course will. A failure to effect a for- 


tire grant westward of Bismarck in Dakota Territory, to which point 
the road had been constructed July 4, 1879, the maximum limitation 
named in the grant for completion of entire road. The second proposi- 
tion is confined to a forfeiture of all unearned lands at this time, which 
comprise the grant of the 75 miles of unconstracted Cascade division and 
214 miles unconstructed Columbia River division in Oregon (Wallula to 
Portland). The third proposition only includes the Oregon division be- 
tween Walluls and Portland. 

The majority of the Public Lands Committee of this House report 
in faver of the first proposition, while the minority of that committee 
favor the third proposition. In the mean while the Senate passes a bill 
which is submitted to this House, and which with some additional de- 
tails constitutes the second proposition; that is, forfeiting all lands co- 
terminous with the lines of road not constructed at the date of the pas- 
sage of the act. This Senate proposition is accepted by the minority 
of the House committee. There is, therefore, immediately before us 
for consideration but the two issues: Shall we declare forfeited all the 
lands westward of Bismarck, in Dakota, which includes about 1,500 
miles of constructed road now in operation, or shall we confine our 
forfeiture to that portion of the grant within which the company has 
failed to construct its line of road? 


ARGUMENT OF COMMITTEE. 

It is argued in favor of an entire forfeiture that the original grant as 
amended limited the completion of the road to July 4, 1879; that this 
was a condition, and that this condition was an entirety; that time can 
not ran against it, uor can there be a waiver by the Government, and 
that laches can not be imputed to it in the assertion of its rights; that 
while the Executive Departments may have recognised a continuing 
grant, this can not be urged as an estoppel of Congréssional action—the 
executive can not bind the legislative; that the corporation had notice 
of the limitation and suffered all the consequences which such limita- 
tion imposed upon its default; that the road was not completed strictly 
within the time limited, and that the grant can not be consfrued to 
protect any of the road constructed out of time, nor continue title to 
any of the lands coterminous therewith; that time is of the essence 
of the contract; that a legislative act of forfeiture is the entry on con- 
dition broken, and is likened to the common-law entry by the grantor, 
and that, asin that case, all transfers and alienations are avoided and 
the grantor reinvested of all his estate so forfeited. 


ARGUMENT FOR SENATA BILL, 

Those who antagonize these views assert that this is by its words a 
grant in presenti with a condition-subsequent; that such condition be- 
ing performed by the grantee before a judicial or legislative declara- 
tion of forfeiture, the grant continues etfective. An instance cited is 
that of a mortgagee before foreclosure and after condition broken, who 
may avoid the penalty, condition, or forfeiture by subsequent payment. 
In further illustration, the Government of the United States may be 
compared to nn individual—a grantor who stands by and allows another 
to comply with a condition after deſuult, and thus he disables himself 
to take advantage of it. Thatnon-action is an implied waiver. While 
it is admitted that under the old common law the principle obtained 
that no performance of a condition, after the day fixed for it, could 
save the forfeiture, yet in modern times it is construed that such a 
grant is charged with a trust rather than affected by a condition, and 
that such construction is based largely in the disfavor of courts to for- 
feitures upon breach of conditions-subsequent. Confirmatory of these 

ropositions, several leading cases decided in the Supreme Court of the 
nited States are cited. 

It is further contended, as to the road constructed out of time, that 
Congress never asserted its right of forfeiture, but that it did allow 
the company by an implied assent to extend its road. Notice was 
brought te Congress of the expiration of the granting time and of the 
unfinished road, and committees were appointed to investigate, and 
they reported against forfeiture. It is further shown that by express 
acts of Co: after this and as late as 1882 the right of way for over 
100 miles in the Crow Indian reservation was granted the company that 
the construction of the road might proceed. In further recognition the 
Government by its inspectors examined and approved the sections of 
road completed, and each administration, including the present Execu- 
tive, have accepted these roads constructed out of time. The Govern- 
ment continues its double minimum price on the even sections by rea- 
son of the grant. Settlers have been induced by the company to settle 
on these lands, payments have been made to it, and contracts of sale 
negotiated with thousands, In the event of a sweeping forfeiture this 
great and wealthy corporation will seek redress in the courts, causing 
uncertainty, anxiety, and expense, with the consequent standstill of 
much progress and improvement along that immense distance. 

THE MOST PRACTICAL. 

I do not propose to enter into a discussion of the merits of this pro- 
posed general forfeiture, nor do I venture an opinion at length as to the 
abstract right of the Government to forfeit or the corporation to claim 
in law or in equity this grant. I take my stand and am controlled in 
this matter by that course which I conceive will produce a concurrence 
of both Houses of Congress in some forfeiture. This will give us suc- 


feiture now will allow the railroad company to earn the lands on the 
present unfinished Cascade branch before we can act at the next ses- 
sion. We know that the Senate will not concur in the House bill, but 
we know we can concur in the Senate bill and pass it now, and save all 
the grant unearned along unconstructed road. Why, sir, do we not do 
this? I ask an opportunity to vote on this. If we decline this we lose 
all. We shall be like the dog, gazing in the placid waters with a slice 
of meat in his mouth, and seeing the shadow of the meat, he opened 
his mouth and leaped at it and thus lost the savory substance, 

I can see no relief in this persistent and useless struggle. But on the 
contrary it does seem to me weinvite in our defeata further loss of the 
pablic domain by postponing forfeiture of the unearned lands, with con- 
tinued anxiety and loss to thousands of poor people settled on these 
grants and inconceivable discouragement to the public progress along 
the line. Firmly impressed with this belief, I can not believe it advis- 
able to support the measure. To disdain what is possible, indeed what 
is now offered us, is to directly and practically aid and perpetuate the 
very system we pretend to abhor. The result of our action is a direct 
benefit to the corporations and an injury to the people. We prevent a 
restoration of these unearned lands and enable the grantees by our delay 
to complete their roads and then to invoke the aid of the courts for 
their title. For one I do not propose to be hoodwinked in any such 
scheme. Let us not do by indirection what we would not do by direc- 
tion, If we are the friends of the settler let us say so by our acts. If 
weare sincerein our professions of preserving the remainder of our pub- 
lic lands, let us not delay action. 


PEOPLE DEMAND FORFEITURE ALONG UNXCONSTRUCTED LINE, 


It would be well if Representatives would consult the real wishes 
of the people, rather than the ravings of demagogues, who have no 
conception of what is practical from the impractical, but do have an 
utter misconception of the subject as well as the real interests of the 
people. As to this particular grant I now submit to this Congress n 
petition signed by nearly three thousand people of Oregonand all within 
the 214-mile limits, J call these people and settlers into court over 
their own signatures, and they shall speak for themselves. They ask 
fora forfeiture of the 214-miledivision between Wallula and Portland. 

As further showing the sentiments of the people directly affected I 
now quote from the Bunch-grass Blade, a people’s paper (not a rail- 
road organ), and published in the town of ington, within the 214- 
mile grant, and widely circulated among the homestead settlers, the 
stock-raisers, and farmers. The earnest enthusiasm manifested is in- 
dicated in this extract: 

MAKE YOURSELVES HEARD, 

There is no question about the force of Congressman HERMANS's remarks 
upon the necessity of the people of Bunch-grass making some demonstration 
toward influencing Congress to early action on this railroad forfeiture, Every 
town in Oregon within 40 miles of the Columbia. between the Cascades and the 
Bine Mountains, should be the scene of an enthusiastic mass-mecting of men 
who will make it their business to memorinlize Congress upon the wrongs poo- 
ple are suffering under in consequence of this criminal negirct on the part of 
two bodies of representatives paid to sen to their interests, The duty of peace- 
ably meeting and earnestly urging immediate action on Congress is imperative, 
This is a subjectof more importance to us than either Democratic or Repablican 
victory in State or county polities. God helpi those who help themselyes. Good 
full meetings should be held in isis pnd «xington, Hardman, Ione, and Ella, 


in Morrow County, right away. Rally, organize, and ap; 
The advice here given was acted on and rousing petitions from these 
people are before us. 


The sentiment of the people as to the impracticable House substitute 
for the Senate bill is well expressed in the Daily Oregonian, of Port- 
land, Oreg., of June 21, as follows: 


The Senate passed a bill proposing to declare forfeit those parts of the grant 
where the road has not yet n constructed. This was sent to the House, which 
body has substituted for it its own more radical bill to declare forfeit all those 
portions of the prant where the ad not been constructed up to the time 
the grant Stpired, some four years ago. The result of this disagreement ye 
probably will be total failure to do anything, and as a farther consequence the 
company will keep its hands upon all the lands it loosely and widely claims, in- 
cluding those along the Columbia River, where it has no intention or thought 
of ever building s road, 


Within the limits of this grant in Washington Territory in the pros- 
perous town of Goldendale is published the Goldendale Sentinel, and 
from the issue of June 17 last I extract the following editorial as a fair 
presentation of the public sentimentin that great section of the Columbia 
River valley: 


It seems that the bill for forfeiting the railroad lands between Wallula and 
Portland, which tract embraces nearly half the lands of this county, I like 
Cæsar, to dic by the hands of its friends. The ultrn-forfeiture men in a ed 
headed by Senator VAN Wyck, whom the people have heretofore looked to ns 
the champion of their rights, seem determined to avoid a square vote on this 
bill for the pu of making it a sort of propelling oar to a general forfeiture 
bill, claiming that if they pass this bill disconnected it will be an impliedaban. . 
donment of their right to demand the forfeiture of other lands, We Wish the 
friends of forfeiture would bringa little common sense to bear on this question, 
and not disdain that which they can get because they oan not all they nalk, 
As we have before frequently stated, the question of the forfeiture of the rail- 
road lands down the Columbia River is an independent proposition; and on 
thie roposition there is no division of opinion, or if there is it is a hidden 
opinion. 

So far as the question of the forfeiture is concerned along the line where the 
road is already built and operating, there is a difference of opinion among the 
settlers themselves. Many of them have purchased their lands of thecompany, 
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and they don't wish their titles disturbed, The road is in operation and they 
have the benefit of it; and if it were left to a vote of the people, it is doubtful 
if they would vote for forfeiture, not because they have any respector)ove for the 
railroad, but because, looking ab theirown interesis alone, they would probably 
doubt the propriety of disturbing the title to the posseaslons whieh they hold 
under the title of the company. But here the case is entirely different. We 
neither have a road, or the promise of a road. Not only has there never been 
the stroke of a pick in furtherance of the enterprise, but there has been a con- 
tinued and eee abandonmentof the enterprise for years, 

Our position is certainly anomalous. For nearly a quarter of a century, half 
our lands have been tied up from public settlement; the growth of the country 
has been retarded; its material interests cramped; and its people keptin n per- 
petual feverof expectancy. We want the grantforfeited, and the company claim 
that they are willing that it should be forfeited, and yet the forfeiture bill makes 
no headway, The assertion of Senator VAN Wyck that he should oppose this 
bill because it was only forfeiting what the company was willing should be for- 
foited, is as silly as it is unjust to the interests of the people. What difference 
does itr © tothe people who ure affected by the grant, and who desire the 
forleiture, whether the company are in favor-of forfeiting itor not. They are 
not asking for the forfeiture in a spirit of spite toward the company, but because 
the interests of the country demand the forfeiture, How illogical A isto clamor 
fora certain right until the party withholding it accedes to our demand, and 
then refuse to accept it because they do accede. Such performances savor elther 
of demagogy or idiocy, The sensible thing for the forfeiture men in Congress 
to do is to secure the restoration of this grant to the people while they can, and 
then contend for more. 


I quote now from a prominent Democrat, a leading citizen of Eastern 
Oregon and along this Columbia line, and whose speeches iu the recent 
campaign in favor of a prompt forfeiture of unearned and fraudulent 
railway and wagon-road and swamp-land grants were applauded by the 
settlers aud people of all partisan politics. I select his letter asa sample 
of others received by mo and of the prevailing sentiment. It is dated 
Dalles City, February 11, 1886, He says: 

As you suggest, this portion of the grant (Wallula to Portland) is clearly un- 
earned and on that point there can be no controversy, To go beyond Wallula 
would be to enter upon controverted und and would be to invite such com- 

lications as would almost certainly defeat the measure. And even if a bill to 
Forfeit the grant beyond Wallula should become a law the whole question would 
be taken into the courts and even though the law should be floally sustained, 


yet itcould be kept for yearsin litigation, and thus keep the jands closed against 
settiement for an indefinite period. 
* — 


By undertaking too much nothing will be accomplished, So Lipstik does 
this seem to me that I should suspect those overzealous advocates of forfeiture 
who seek to include too much in their measures to be really in the interest of 
the railroad company and laboring to defeat forfeiture. If Oregon Representa- 
tives in Congress succeed in getting through a measure restoring to the publio 
domain the unearned lands of the Northern Pacilic grant lying between Port- 
Jand and Wallula they will satisfy the utmost expectations of their constituency 
in this respect. And if they do this without having their measure killed by 
efforts to drag it beyond Wallula they will do well indeed. . 

The most valuable portion of this 214-mile division I should think 
from a personal knowledge is that between The Dalles and Wallula, 

ially on the John Day River, There isa fine scope of country 
which the past few years of experiments have shown to be highly pro- 
ductive and capable of sustaining a large and prosperous agricultural 
community. There is really no waste land in the whole vast region, 
for the lands not suitable for plowing are in every instance, even to the 
breaks of the Columbia, fine grazing lands, This country, when once 
settled up, is destined to be one of the chief stock-growing sections of 
Oregon, an industry even now one of the most profitable of our State. 
The soil is fertile to the summits of the highest elevations, the climate 
is equable, and the seasons free from violent storms, from drought in 
summer and excessive cold in winter. Destruction by blights and 
insect pestsisunknown. Such are the inducements to the home-seeker, 
and many hundreds have been tempted to make settlements. Their 
cabins are seen located here and there for a distance of 200 miles along 
and interior from the Great Columbia in Oregon as well as in Washing- 
ton Territory. These people are looking wistfully to this Capitol for 
aremedy. On tiptoe they are listening for some welcome tidings an- 
nouncing the restoration of these lands to the public domain and the 
near approach of the day when they can call their present possessions 
by that dearer and more cherished word—home! 

ACTION I5 DEMANDED. 

They have appealed to this Congress for relief. Petitions, legislative 
memorials, correspondence, newspaper editorials, resolutions of con- 
ventions, and personal appeals have all been made. How much longer 
shall they be denied? All concede that this portion of the grant is 
clearly forfeitable, and none deny the sab of this body to declare a 
forfeiture. Then why decline a compliance with the urgent, nnani- 
mous, and long - repeated appeals of the people? 

To insist on tying this portion of the grant, along which no road has 
been even commenced in or out of time, with that portion along which 
a road has been constructed and long in running order is to mock the 
demands of the people. It does even more; it inflicts positive public 
and private wrong. It invites these poor settlers to a long and uncer- 
tain litigation in some future year with wealthy and all-powerful cor- 
porations. It ties up the titles of the country, it discourages settle- 
ment of the public domain within the granted limits, and it retards 
the prosperity of that whole country. To insist on a forfeiture of the 
whole grant westward of Bismarck is to insist on something imprac- 
ticable. This is self-evident even to those who so persistently demand 
this extreme measure. They prate of their love for the settler, of the 
rights of the people, of grasping monopolies, and then, after coming 
in at the closing hours of the session, stubbornly refuse to accept meas- 


ures which all concede are practicable and will afford relief and save 
millions of acres of public land from further control of corporations. 
a it Popong people should become weary of such legislative jug- 

ery : 
In the early days of the session I introduced a bill exclusively for a 
restoration of this 214. mile grant and for the protection of settlers’ rights. 
No reference was made to the Cascade or any other portion of the grant. 
Even if desired it was deemed impracticable. It was thought Congress 
would not agree to anything more radical. A Senate bill is now sub- 
mitted to this House granting this and adding a forfeiture of all lands 
coterminous with the uncompleted portions of the Caseade branch of 
the Northern Pacific railroad. This comes to us now inthe natureof a 
compromise, It is a great concession on the past position at the other 
end of the Capitol. It is the most liberal, as well as most radical, the 
country can expect. We are now offered a practical and immediate 
solution of this great problem. To refuse this is to postpone the hopes 
of the country indefinitely. For one, I accept it as the only possible 
hope for adjustment. I express no opinion as to the justice or injus- 
tice, the rights of the company or the interest of the people in reference 
to a restoration of the incompleted Caseade branch. It is enough for 
ae to know that the pending proposition will bring success if accepted 
by us. 

Should this House decline this last alternative, let us hear no more 
eloquent panegyrics about the rights of the people. Such flimsy pre- 
tenses can no longer deceive, Thecountry can well say, The voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of Esan.” 

The majority of the Public Lands Committee of this House have so 
far persistently declined to submit as an independent proposition the 
forfeiture of the 214 miles of Northern Pacific land grant between 
Wallula and Portland, Oreg., along the Columbia River. Here the com- 
pany bave never commenced operations and donot even now propose to 
do anything, hence the people of Oregon claim and have constantly de- 
manded the restoration of all this grant, embracing over 2,000, 000 acres, 
to the public domain. No construction of law or equity can even re- 
motely favor the right of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to 
retain any portion of this acreage. There is not a voice in this entire 
Congress sustaining such claim. The law, the facts, and public sen- 
timent all unite in the justice of a restoration. The people along this 
line and the settlers—those who are the most deeply and directly in- 
terested—are clamoring for Congressional relief. 

The poor man who has ventured to settle and construct bis cabin in 
the face of the threatening and overhanging grant is in constant anx- 
iety. The capitalist, the manufacturer, the merchant, the builder, all 
are forbidden to enter. The great mass of the lands are exempt from 
revenue support to the counties and State. The settlement and prog- 
ress of thecountry is retarded and a great cloud has settled over this rich 
land belt. The people, restless and impatient at repeated delays, ask of 
Congress why they are denied relief. They are informed by the House 
committee that they can not be segregated from the general grant; that 
they propose to forfeit all west of Bismarck or nothing; that the lands 
coterminous with the completed road out of time shall fall the same 
as those along the line unconstructed; that a principle is involved, 
and they must have all or nothing. 

The committee are reminded that a different principle operates in 
this case of a grant with a road completed out of time, and a grant or 
part of a grant with no road commenced or completed. If the law is 
not positively conceded, at least not much contention exists as to the 
definite status of a grant coterminous with a road constructed ont of 
time. A discussion of the controverted question is not essential to my 
purpose in this debate. 

As to a grant like the Wallula-Portland branch, coterminous with 
no constracted road, no possible doubt is advanced by any one. For 
this reason the action of the committce in blending the two divergent 
propositions in one bill and imperatively requiring that the House 
shall apply the same remedy in the case of both not only antagonizes 
a conscientious sentiment of the country, but actually jeopardizes the 
whole plan of forfeiture by the inconsistency and unreasonableness of 
the position assumed. They require the people of Oregon to suffer the 
indefinite withdrawal of over 2,000,000 acres of public lands, clearly 
and unjustly under a suspension and a great blot in the public progress, 
until both Houses of Congress shall be in a mood to declare a forfeiture 
of other lands coterminous with a road completed and in running order 
and furnished and with accommodations such as has few other roadsin 
the world. Is such a discrimination just, is itstatesmanship, is it even 
good sensa? And above all isit fair dealing to the thousands of people, 
the pioneer and American home-seeker? Between man and man is it 
even honest? We can well indulge in astonishment at such a deter- 
mination when the committee, when this House, when we all know 
that the Senate has declined to submit to a like proposition and will 
never consent to it, 

No one can object torestoring these unearned lands in Oregon. Then 
in the name of right, of justice, and of fair play, why not restore this 
division at once? The extreme measures of the majority are not justi- 
fied by the leading statesmen of the Democratie party. 

By reference to the Senate report of the Judiciary Committee, on a 
bill providing that the Attorney-Gencral shall institute suits for for- 
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feitures, we find as late as January 2, 1883, Senators Thurman, Mc- 
Donald, and Garland (now Attorney-General) uniting in this language 
on that bill: 

It is believed by the committec such a law will enable the Government to get 
rid of all these grants of land to railroads that are not being used for legitimate 
purposes or are misused, or in which no efforts are being made to build roads; 
and at the same time to have carried out all these grants in which the compa- 
nies in good faith are trying to finish their roads. 


President Cleveland uses the following language in his message on 
the question of land grants and subsidies: 

A faithful application of the undiminished proceeds of the grants to the con- 
struction and perfecting of their roads, an honest discharge of their obligations, 
an r to all ple in the enjoymentof their rights on these highways 
of travel, is all the publio asks, and it will be content with no less. 

In accordance with this sentiment, the President only a short time 
since accepted the last 50 miles constructed of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad east of the Cascade Mountains in Washington Territory. 

In considering recently the Senate amendments to House bill declar- 
ing forfeited in one bill seven grants of lands to railways in the South- 
ern States, the House committee recommended excepting from the bill 
the grant to the “Gulf and Ship Island Railroad.“ This exception 
was originally added in the Senate on the ground that in this road work 
was commenced about one year ago and is still progressing. In the case 
of the six other grants no work was ever done. By indorsing this 
amendment the committee recognize the distinction. In the debate on 
the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad amendment the chairman of the Pub- 
lie Lands Committee said: 

Every particle of information that the Committee on the Publio Lands has upon 
the ner is that tho Senate will not agree to the forfeiture of that grant now. 
This bill with the Senate amendment leaves that forfeituro out. It proposes to 
forfeit the other 7,000,000 acres, as I have said, and leaves the half million to 
bo tho subject of an independent proposition; and the Committee on the Public 
Lands haye d to the Senate amendment, which leaves the question prao- 
tically this; Shall wo accept the seven million forfeiture and let the other re- 
main to be determined hextaſter, or will wo, by rejecting the Senateamondment, 
Joso the whole? * © Let us then take the practical question presented, pass 
this bill, and hereafter take up and consider, aud if proper pass, the independent 
bill for the forfeiture of the Gulf and Ship Island lands. 

Another member of the committee [Mr. PAyson] in the same do- 
bate said: 

All the committee now asks is to eliminate that question from this bill, and 
declare the forfeiture of this immense body of land, as to which there is no pos- 
sible question, leaving the other to be determined lerentter, 

Now Lask, with the same distinction and with like reasoning, how 
can this same committee vindicate its action in considering adversely 
the Senate bill which confines the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific 
grant exclusively to such portions whereon no road has yet been con- 
structed? The bill postpones for future consideration that portion of 
the grant coterminous with the completed road. This is the practi- 
cal question presented. ‘The committee must be andis satisfied “that 
there is no possible chance of getting through the Senate a bill for the 
forfeiture of the grant west of Bismarck’ at this time.“ Now, in their 
own words, where is the consistency of accepting the Senate Gulf and 
Ship Island road amendment, and now, on precisely the same reasons 
of the Senate, refusing to concur in the Senate forfeiture of the unearned 
lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company? The committee can 
not escape tlic conclusion that their course is inconsistent and inexcus- 
ably unjust, and an unfair discrimination as to the Wallula-Portland 
grant. ‘The opposition of a Jarge majority of this House to the Senate 
bill will I fear defent any forfeiture. By er tet the Senate bill we 
secure a forfeiture now of all the grant along the unfinished roads, and 
the same bill APOR, saves any future actionas to grant coterminous 
with constructed road. Can anything be more fair? Had we not bet- 
ter take part of a loaf when it is offered us? No injury can arise by 
deferring action as to the forfeiture along the line already constructed. 
For these reasons I fecl it my duty to favor the Senate bill and to vote 
against the House bill. 


THIS I5 NO PARTY QUESTION, 


Tho object of the present proposed legislation is to preserve as much 
as possible the public domain for homes for actual settlers. This the 
Senate bill proposes to do now along the unconstructed line and saves 
any right to do more hereafter. And this bill we can pass at this scs- 
sion. In tle discussion of these questions the air is burdened with 
charges from one party against the other of extravagance and profligate 
waste in the disposal of the public lands. Such allusions are not called 
for; neither nre they pertinent to the present deliberation. The record 
identifies both of the great parties in land-grant legislation. In their 
platforms they eacli favored aid to the Pacific railroads. In Congress 
we know that these grants passed by the votes of both parties. The 
record of the Republican party being more familiar to the public as it 
is the more recent, we are reminded that while in the majority im- 
mense grants of lands were voted away by it. Butwhat do we find on 
the other side? Up to 1860, before the advent of the Republican party 
to Power, over 48,000,000 acres of land had been voted away for rail- 
roads. The grant to the Illinois Central Railroad Company, embracing 
not monntains, as chicily in Montana and Idaho, but the finest lands 
on the face of the carth, was largely through the earnest efforts 
of such distinguished Democrats as Stephen A. Douglas. Though far 
less in quantity, it was worth more than the entire grant to the North- 


ern Pacific Company. There were also numerous other bated 
such as in Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, A: Mis- 
souri, igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Large grants were also 
voted Indiana, Ohio, and other States for canals, 

In addition to these, 75,000,000 acres were voted to various States as 
swamp lands, and then largely parceled out to syndicates and jobbers. 
But of all systems permitting speculation in public lands the cash entry 
was the worst. Here there was no limitation in amount. The great 
speculators of the country, as soon as lands were proclaimed for sale, 
rushed to the land districts and there purchased at $1.25 per acre all 
they had the money to pay for. In this way some of the most fertile 
lands of the Western and Middlo States were secured and held for 
many years awaiting exorbitant prices. Numerousattempts were made 
to repeal these laws and restrict sales to actual settlers, but were in- 
variably voted down. Public sentiment was fast changing. In 1852 
the cry of free homes for free men resounded over the nation. In a na- 
tional convention of the F'ree-soil Democracy, held in Pittsburgh in 1852, 
in which John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and George W. Julian, of 
Indiana, were nominated, respectively, for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, there was adopted in the platform a resolution declaring that the 
public lands of the United States should be held as a sacred trust for 
the benefit of the people, and should be granted in limited quantities, 
free of cost, to landless settlers.” 

In every national campaign this forms one of the leading questions. 
Resolutions and petitions were being submitted to Congress at every ses- 
sion from all parts of the nation. The population was increasing at a 
marvelous rate. The demand for homes was the demand of the hour, 
Forming in the East, the great column wasalready moving to the wide 
expanse of forest and field of the unoccupied West. The publie de- 
mand finally culminated ia the introduction of a bill in Congress Feb- 

1, 1859, entitled A bill to secure homesteads to actual settlers 
on the public domain.’’ Various tactics were resorted to in order to 
defeat it. A motion to lay on the table was lost—yeas 77, nays 113; 
and the bill passed—yeas 120, nays 76. But one of that House is in 
this, and hea prominent leader on the other side of this Chamber, and 
now always ably defending the settler, but then I am sorry to find vot- 
ing to defeat the homestead bill. In the Senate the consideration of 
the bill was defeated. In the next Congress the attempts were re- 
newed, and on March 12, 1860, the bill passed—yeas 106, nays 67, 
Being amended in the Senate, it likewise passed that body. 

In all its struggles its warmest defenders were of the North and West, 
It met its death at the hands of James Buchanan, who justified his 
yeto on the ground that it was unconstitutional; that it was unequal 
in its operation among settlers; that it was unjust to old soldiers, ns 
it reduced the market value of their land-warrants; that it was con- 
fined to one class of people, or, in his own words, it is a boon ex- 
pressly conferred upon the cultivators of the soil; that it is unjust to 
the old States of the Union; that it would open one vast fleld for specu- 
lation; that itwould be 57 to foreigners on declaring their intention 
to become citizens; that it would uce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment; that it would “go far to demoralize the people and repress this 
noble spirit of independence; that it might introduce among us those 
pernicious theories which have proved so disastrous in other countries.“ 
These were the sentiments expressed by the last Democratic President 
previous to Mr. Cleveland in apology for his denial of free homes for 
the landless. 


TUK PARTY THAT GAVE FRES HOMES TO THE PEOPLE. 


A bill was again introduced in the Thirty-seventh Congress, and 
passed both branches, and on May 20, 1862, it received the willing ap- 
proval and signature of the first Republican President—that poor man’s 
friend, theimmortal Abraham Lincoln. Over 60,000,000 of acres have 
becn entered under this net, and it has furnished free homes to over 
three-quarters of a million voters and a population of about three and 
a half millions of grateful people. These exceed the population of 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado, 
and Florida—eight States of this Union! Whata grand and endur- 
ing legacy from that great party of freedom to the poor and landless of 
the nation! A generous and thankful people have erected towering 
monuments of bronze as well as of marble to the memory of Lincoln, 
yet in the revolving circle of time these will fall prostrate and crumble 
in decay. Buta moreimperishable memorial will still survive in this 
glorious and monumental ordinance of the nation; and only when the 
lands shall have dissolved in the sea and human life shall have faded 
from earth, then and then only will the homestead act cease to be 
cherished and indissolubly united with that patriotie—that revered 
name—Abraham Lincoln. 

RESTRICT LAND DISPOSAIA, 

No, sir; this is nota party question, and in view of past legislation it 
comes with poor grace from the one party to criticise the other for ex- 
trayagance in the disposal of the public lands. Let us rather engage 
our thoughts and most earnest efforts in the one intelligent direction of 
preserving what remains as a trust fund for the landless of our com- 
mon coun No higher duty appertains to-day to the Representatives 
of the people than this, There is no greater curse even now existing 
than the facility with which corporations, monopolies, and syndicates 
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can acquire immense blocks of public lands, And for one, I shall vote 
for any practical measures which will restrict this license. Whatever 
may have been deemed the policy and necessity of the past by the 
ablest statesmen of the times as to this system, the moment has at last 
arrived when there must be a halt. Our population is increasing at a 
marvelous rate. In our own day we shall behold a nation of one hun- 
dred millions, and the child is now born who will be one of two hun- 
dred millions of souls, of one nation, under one flag and under one Con- 
stitution! We look to foreign lands for scenes ofovercrowded humanity, 
of squalor and wretchedness, of class distinction, of arrogant imperial 
landlordism, and of the galley-slave under the name of tenant. 

Let us beware that ihe scene be not soon shifted to our own beloved 
country. A nation is strong, happy, and prosperous only in proportion 
as her people are the proprietors of their own homes. Such a people 
have a fixed interest which is ever alert for a vigilant enforcement of the 
municipal law. They are themselves the conservators of the peace. 
Behold those engaged in riot, in tumult and anarchy, and we find the 
landless, the idle, the unanchored of society. The pure air of home is 
a disinfectant to the germs of disorder and crime. It is the nursery of 
the patriot, the statesman, the virtuous, and the wise. The prayerful 
sentiment, ‘God bless our home,“ is more than a sentiment. It is a 
blessed realization. Home, the first, the best place on earth! Of all 
sweet words few leave such a lingering cadence as the word home.“ 
Let us then so shape the legislation of the country as that we shall be- 
come as far as possible a nation of homes. To do this let us restrict 
the speculator and monopolist, and open wider ajar the doors to the 

man and the landless of the nation. Encourage them to pitch 
their tents in the forest and prairie, and when there protect them by 
just and impartial, yet inflexible and ready, laws, and enforce a vindi- 
cation of their rights when assailed by the strong. 


TIE DANGERS OF ALIEN LAXDLORDISM, 


Profound as can be the regret that so large a portion of the public 
domain has been acquired by corporations, syndicates, and individual 
holdings, inexpressibly more painful is the fact that alien proprietorship 
of immense tracts of lands is permitted under our existing land system. 
Over 20,000,000 acres have ed tire and are now owned in large 
estates by various foreigners and foreign syndicates whose homes are 
in other nations. Is the Public Lands Committee doing nothing toward 
reporting a bill which shall restrict aliens holding real estate in this 
nation? It seems almost incredible, but it is true, that in one of the 
States of this Union there are two English syndicates, the one holding 
4,500,000 acres and the other 3,000,000 acres. Seven million five hun- 
dred thousand acres of American soil in one State owned by British 
land monopolists! In Florida Sir Edward Reid owns 2,000,000 acres. 
In another State the Marquis of Tweedale Land Company of London 
owns 1,750,000 acres. Lord Dunmore owns 100,000 acres, Lord Hough- 
ton 60,000, Lord Dunraven 69,000, Duke of Sutherland 425,000, Phil- 
lips, Marshall & Co., of London, 1,300,000 acres, and so on. Is the com- 
mittee insensible to these ominous facts? 

Much of the time of this Congress and the labored efforts of the com- 
mittee have been spent in modifying or repealing the pre-emption law 
so ns to restrict American citizens to the limit of 160-acre holdings, and 
that only under the homestead law; and yet the doors are open for 
English lords to prey upon the publie domain of our country, secure 
titles to millions of rich acres of our broad lands, and here to establish 
their accursed tenantry system. We express cordial sympathy for the 
oppressed of Ireland and denounce in fiery tones and with warlike gest- 
ures the tyrant oppressor, the English landlord. With strange incon- 
sistency we invite the same oppressor to our own soil, convey estates of 
millions of acres into his lordly hands, and then deprive the r, dar- 
ing American settler the privilege of securing 320 acres of land by actual 
settlement on the remote frontiers of his own country! This may seem 
Tight to the committee, but to me, sir, it seems like such an atrocions 
discrimination against our own le and such an alarming admoni- 
tion to the nation that I deem it high time loud voices were raised against 
the further continuance of such a system, and, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
time and this is the place. 

In our own nation experience has already demonstrated that large 
estates acquired in one generation seldom survive the second, and fur- 
thest the third or fourth, but under the conditions of English aristoc- 
racy, where the rules of primogeniture encourage and great and long- 
hoarded wealth permits the holding of unbroken estates for indefinite 
periods, we can easily conceive tho difficulties which must ultimately 
arise from this unpolitic, unrepubliean, extravagant, and dangerous li- 
cense in a free country. 

In Ireland over half a million people are tenants under certain En- 
glish lords, and yet Ireland is about the sizeof Indiana. Of the people 
themselves only 68,716 own land, and yet 36,141 of those own lessthan 
one acre each. Only 1 man in 79 owns any land, while in the United 
States 74 per cent. of the farmers own their own land. So rapidly have 
the lands of England become released from small holdings that now 523 

own one-fifth of all England and Wales. One-third of Ireland 
is owned by 292 ns. 

This tendency must soon manifest itself in our own nation, if already 
if does not exist. We find that in 1880 over one million American 


farms were tilled by tenants. There are between five and six million 

le in agriculture who have no ietorship in the land 
tilled. e read of the barons of the Middle Ages, of their immense 
estates, and their arbitrary power and exclusive domain, but we bave 
only to refer to Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, Dakota, Montana, and In- 
dian Territory to find their prototypes in therich and lordly cattle kings, 
monopolies, and syndicates who are supreme masters of millions of 
aeres of the grassy valleys and water courses of the surveyed and un- 
surveyed lands in wide ranges. 


Maria Hunter, 
SPEECB 


HON. ROBERT SMALLS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 30, 1886, 
On the bill (IT. It. 7167) for the relief of Mrs. Maria Hunter, 


Mr. SMALLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the consideration of the pension claims passed by 
this Congress and vetoed by the President I have thus far remained 
silent and should have continued so, contenting myself with the ex- 
pression of my opinions by the vote I should feel constrained to cast; 
but having introduced this bill and the peculiar relations I bore to this 
distinguished soldier and patriot for whose widow this bill provides, I 
would be doing injustice to myself, injustice to history, and an unpar- 
donable injustice to my constituents, constituting most largely that race 
of American citizens of which I am one, if I longer remained silentor 
neglected as a member of this body to state the reasons why this bill 
should become a law notwithstanding the objections of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, it is due the beneficiary of this bill that I should say 
that it was introduced without consultation with or knowledge on her 
part. I knew it was the custom to pension the widows of eminent sol- 
diers, not so much because of the necessities of their condition but as 
the grateful tribute of a country saved by their heroism and valor. 

During my service in Congress I had invariably voted for such bills. 
With pride and pleasure I favored the pension to the widow of that 
magnificent soldier and courtly gentleman, General Hancock, whose 
death was lamented throughout the land. Who to-day regrets that 
legislation? Who to-day would not have been indignant at so ungra- 
cious and unpatriotic an act as a veto? It was the nation’s tribute to 
the heroic dead. He was the country’s pride while living, and it is 
just that his bereaved widow should be the nation’s ward; and actu- 
ated by these sentiments I felt that the claim of General IIunter's 
widow had been forgotten or neglected, and therefore introduced this 
bill. 

I knew, Mr. Speaker, that the pittance of $50 per month was more 
than would have been allowed by existing law, and yet fall far short 
of a proper estimate of the eminent services rendered by General 
Hunter during a long, eventful, and illustrious career, but it was an 
expression of national gratitude, and it accorded with the almost uni- 
versal tof the Government since the close of the war. 80 
just and meritorious was the claim regarded by the Committee on Pen- 
sions that it was upanimously reported and passed both Houses with- 
out criticism or opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, to me and to my people the circumstances surrounding 
this case are singularly exceptional. Less than a quarter of a century 
ago that elass of which I am a representative were hewers of wood 
and drawersof water.“ Our importance seemed to consist in the money 
value we re ted. Ownership in our blood and of our labor had 
long existed. Our lives were one long eternal night, not even an oc- 
casional silver lining in the sky of our existence to bid us hope for a 
brighter future or a happier day. The convulsion of 1861 aroused our 
minds to active thought and operation and bade ns hope for a more 
useful and grander experience in the affairs of life. We heard words of 
hope even amid the din of battle and the clash of arms. We were told 
and began to realize we were human beings made after God’s image, 
and of the same inalienable rights attaching to other citizens 
of a great and free Republic. oF 

Mr. Speaker, we are not an ungrateful nor nnappreciatixe people. 
We can never forget the Moses who led us out of the land of }ondage, 
and when the following order wasissued it sounded like silver bells upon 
our startled ears, 

(General Orders No. 1L] 


Heapquartrers DerartTurst OF TRE Sorrir, 
Hilton Head, S. C., May 9, 1382. 


"The three States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina comprising the mili- 
tary de of the South having deliberately declared themselvesno longer 
under protection of the United States of America, and having taken upurms 


against the United States, it becomesa military necessity to dec them under 
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martial law. This wasnccordingly done on the 2th day of April, 1862. Slavery 
and martial law in a free country are altogether incompatible, The persons in 
these three States, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, heretofore held as slaves 
are therefore declared forever free, 
DAVID HUNTER, 
General Commanding. 
Ep, W. Surra, 
Acting Adjutant-General, 


Mr. Speaker, these were immortal words. Then and there freedom 
unfurled her standard to the air, A new inspiration was imparted to 
us; anew heaven was opened to our vision. The horrors of the slave- 
pen and the auction-block began to diminish. All honor to such senti- 
ments coincided with by General Frémont in his famous proclamation 
of freedom that became the bugle blast of universal emancipation. Nor 
was this a vain and ineffectual order. It had its birth ina natural love 
of liberty developed by the necessity of the circumstances. That it 
was faithfully enforced is demonstrated by the following order: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF Tur SOUTH, 
Port Royat, S. C., August 1, 1802. 
The bearer, Princo Rivers,a sergeant in First Regiment South Carolina Vol- 
wnteers, lately claimed as a slave, having been employed in hostility to the 
United States, is hereby, agreeably to the law of the 6th of August, 1861, declared 
free forever. His wife and children are also free, 
D. HUNTER, 


Jajor-General, Commanding. 

Mr. Speaker, Generals Hunter and Frémont were freedom’s pioneers; 
and so far advanced were they that their proclamations failed to com- 
mand the approval of freedom’s martyred President. Ere long, however, 
he became alive to the great issue involved, and added to the efforts 
nA his generals the great weightof his mighty brain and grand Christian 

eart. 

Mr. Speaker, I might stop here and rest our obligation to General 
Hunter on the record already made; but as an additional reason for 
our gratitude and as cumulative evidence of his sense of justice I call 
attention to the following: 


At Fort Pulaski, Georgia, the following general order was issued by command 
of Maj. Gen, David Hunter, United States Army: 

“Al rsons of color lately held to involuntary service by enemies of the 
United States in Fort Pulaski and on Cockspur Island, Georgia, are hereby con- 
fiscated and declared free, in conformity with law, and shall hereafter receive 
the fruits of their own labor, Such of said persons of color as are able-bodied, 
and may be vired, shall be employed in the y header department at 
the rate heretofore established by Brig. Gen. W. T, Sherman,” 

General Hunter also add to Mr. Pierce, the Treasury agent in charge of 
the Sea Island plantations, a letterasking for “the names of the former owners 
and the number of persons formerly held to involuntary service,” in charge 
of the Government a ts. On receiving this information it is the intention of 
General Hunter to afford said owners a reasonable time to prove their fealty to 
the Government, and then in case of their failure to do so, and upon sufficient 
proof of their treason, he will at once restore these slaves to en 


Mr. Speaker. I will not aop to recite acts of personal beneficence and 
kindness practiced by Gen Hunter toward the down-trodden of my 
race. They were made without parade or ostentation, His relief of 
the needy, his education of the ignorant, and his encouragementof the 
oppressed have made his name and his memory dear to every colored 
man’s heart, and they regard with much regret this denial of that jus- 
tice to his widow which with lavish hand has been extended by this 
Congress to so many others, and that, too, with the assent of the Presi- 
dent. To me, Mr, Speaker, the rejection of this bill is fall of signifi- 
cance. No one challenges the brilliancy of General Hunter’s record 
during his forty-four years of active service, including two great wars 
and several intermediate Indian wars, as appears from the following 


Wan DEPARTMERT, ADIUTANT-GENERAL's OFFI 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1886, 


Statement of the military service of David Hunter, late of the United States 
Army, compiled from the records of this office, 


Ile was a cadet atthe United States Military Academy from September 14, 
1818, to July 1, 1822, when he was graduated and appointed second lieutenant 
Fifth Infantry; pom first lleutonant June 30,124; appointed captain First 
Dragoons, March 4, 1883; resigned July 4, 1836; appointed additional paymaster 
November 13, 1841; vacated appointment as such March 14. 1312, having been 
appointed major and paymaster United States Army from that date; appointed 
colonel Sixth United States Cavalry, May 14, 1861; brixadier-general United 
States Volunteers, May 17, 1861, and major-general United States Volunteers, 
August 13, 1801; mein sean d mustered ont of the volunteer service January 15, 
1866; retired from the active service with the rank of colonel July 31, 1866, 

He was brevetted brigadier-goneral United States Army, March 13, 1865, "for 
gallant and meritorions services in the battle of Piedmont and during the cam- 
paign in the valley of Virginia,” and major-general United States Army, March 

B65. fF gouant and meritorious services during the war.“ 

He joined his regiment in January, 1823, and served therewith In Minnesota 
to April, 1825; on leave to November, 1825; with regiment in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to October 23, 1827; on leave to April 15, 1828; with regiment in Min- 
nosota to June, 1828; at Jeforson Barrac Fio.. to October, 1828; at Fort Dear- 
born, Ill., to May, 1831, and at Fort Howard, Wis., to June 28,1831; on leave to 
June, 1832; with regiment at Forts Winnebago and Howard, Wis., to April 18, 
1833, when, having been appointed captain First Dragoons, he left to join that 
regiment and served therewith at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to Novomber 20, 
183, and in the Indian Territory and Kansas to January 20, 1836; on leave to 
July 4, 1836, when he resigned. 

He served in Florida from date of reappointment in the Army as additional 
88 until April. 1812; at Washington, I. C., to June, 1842; in Arkansas to 

uly, 1646; in the war with Mexico to July, 1518; at New Orleans, La., to March, 
149; at Washington, D. O., Detroit, Michand New York city to May, 1456; in 
Kansas and Saint Louis, No., to February, 1861; and at Washington, D. O., to 
date of appointmentas colonel Sixth United States Cavalry, 

He served asa brigade and division commander in the Department of North? 
eastern Virginia (General McDowell's army) from May 28, 1861, to July 21. 1861, 
when wounded in action at Bull Run. Va.; com ed first division of the 
Western Department from September 22, 1861, to November 3, 1861, the Western 


De ment to November 19,1861, the Department of Kansas to March 11,1962, 
and the Department of the South from March 15 to August 22,1862; on leave to 
September 23, 1862; member of n military commission at Washington, D. O., to 
January 20,1963; commanding Department of the South to June 12. 1983; on 
special duty at Washington, D. O., to March 29,1864; awaiting orders to May 19, 
1364; awaiting orders to January 31,1865; on special duty aud awaiting orders 
to muster-out of volunteer service January 15,1366; on leave of absence to Joly 
81,1866, when he was retired at his own request, being over sixty-two years of 
age (act July 17, 1862). 

He served as a member of the special claims commission from August 9, 1866, 
and also of a board for the examination of cavalry oflicers to June 16, 1888, from 
which date he was unemployed until he died, February 2. 1586. 

R. C. DRUM, Adjutant-General, 

Can it be that there is secret and sinister motive either personal or 
political? Is it because of his hostility to slavery before and during 
the war? Is it because of his proclamations freeing the slaves? Is it 
because of his official action asa member of the court-martial that tried 
and convicted Fitz-John Porter for treason to a government which 
General Hunter aided to preserve? Can it be that this is your revenge 
for all his patriotic conduct? Mr. Speaker, the futare historian of this 
country’s legislation will not be charitable toward you for your treat- 
ment of this bill. But after all the action of the Democratic party in 
this House is not without a useful lesson. It exposes the hypocrisy of 
its assurances of friendship for the colored man by striking a blow at 
the nation’s brave defenders and the colored man’s best friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust I may be excused in referring to my personal in- 
tercourse with General David Hunter. After the surrender by meof the 
confederate steamer Planter to the United States naval authorities, 
then underthe command of that noble gentleman and splendid officer, 
Admiral Dupont, I met General Hunter, then in command at Hilton 
Head, S. C., where he had organized a regiment of colored troops, 
Not having been authorized to do so, they were disbanded. I was then 
intrusted by General Hunter with a letter to our conntry'’s great War 
Secretary, Stanton. Proceeding to Washington I was honored with sey- 
eral interviews with President Lincoln and Stanton, and from them 
hore an official letter to General Hunter authorizing the formation and 
mastering in of several regiments of colored soldiers. Their records 
are part of the country’s history which I need not repeat here, farther 
than to say that as we were faithful to the Union then we will be trne 
to its defenders now. 

Mr. Speaker, by the variations and methods of modern politics, my 
race of upward of seven millions of people are represented on this floor 
by the honorable gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. O'HARA] and 
myself. How long this injustice will be tolerated I will not dare to 
prophesy; but so long as one of us be permitted on this floor our voice 
and our vote will not be withheld from any measure of legislation which 
will add to the prosperity and happiness of all the people, without re- 
gard to color or condition, and the permanence and greatness of a com- 
mon country, 


Interstate Commerce. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS RYAN, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1886, 
On the bill (8.1532) to regulate commerve. 


Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to say a word. The subject of regulating in- 
terstate railway trafic hy Federal law has been a theme of discussion 
in both Houses for several years. The demand for such legislation hag 
been and is still pressing. In the past both Houses have legislated 
upon it. The House had its scheme of control. The Senate had a dif- 
ferent plan, The House said to the Senate, Take our plan or nothing, 

The Senate said to the Honse, Take our scheme or nothing. The re- 
sult has been nothing. Neither body seems in the past to have had go 
much regard for the public interest as for some sup n ad- 
vantage thnt might result to one party or the other from the adoption 
of one plan or the other. Neither body seemed willing to make con- 
cessions to the great principle of legislative control. Neither bodyseems 
to have been willing to make such concessions as would crystallize that 
great and important idea into public law. 

There never has been any Federal legislation uponthesubject, There- 
fore any law we may enact must be more or less tentative—to n greater 
or less degree an experiment, No plan may be expected to be perfect 
as first formulated. The operation of any law we may enact is likely 
to develop imperfections. They can be corrected from time to time ag 
experience may demand. Therefore it would seem to be the plain 
duty of both Houses to come together on this important subject in u 
spirit of matual concessions, having in view the primary importance of 
the assertion by law of Federal control. 
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The salutary influence of any rational scheme of legislative control, 
it being the will of sixty million of people, constitutionally formulated 
into law, would be productive of incalculable benefits to the people of 
this country. And yet in the past the two Houses seem to have been 
influenced less by a consideration of that principle than by some sup- 
posed partisan advantage to be gained on the one side by the Senate 
and on the other by the House. 

Has not this thing been going on until the people have become doubt- 
ful about the sincerity of either body? How much longer will it con- 
tinne? I prefer the Cullom or Senate bill. IfI can not have that, I 
will take the Reagan or House bill with all its imperfections. Ishall 
vote for the Cullom bill for first choice; failing in that I shall vote 
for the Reagan bill, confident that someof its most objectionable feat- 
ures will be removed or modified in conference, 

The iron-clad provision of the Reagan bill in regard to long and short 
hauls is likely to be hurtful to the extreme West, should it become a 
law. In this respect the Cullom fill is preferable, This bill leaves 
that subject to the discretion of the board of commissioners, The 
surplus products of the West are subject to the long-haul rates, 
These are by all odds more favorable than the short-haul rates. The 
tendency of the Reagan bill is to increase long-haul rates and decrease 
short-haul rates. The Cullom bill will leave the board of commis- 
sioners the fullest discretion to protect the West in this regard. 

In regard to long and short haul rates the railroad commissioners of 
my State, in their annual report for 1883, say: 


number of population to each mile of railroads in operation. In the State of 
Tilinots the ratio is 367,in Missouri 489, and in Kansas 259, to each mile of rail- 
roads in operation in each State De 

If local and through rates were equal and uniform over all the roads in the 
country, irrespective of distance and the other elements of cost of the service, 
the through rates upon the surplus productions of the West would be enhan 
to a figure that would consume the whole of the profits of the Western farmer. 
As it is, the low through rates for long distances enables the Western farmer to 
derive from the ey invested in Western lands a profit equal and in many 
instances greater than the Eastern er. 

In the report df the select committee of the United States Senate upon trans- 
portation to the seal there is copied a table — Lii decreasing cost 
per ton as the distance increases, which we will transeribe here for illustration: 

The regularity of decrease in rates ch corresponds with a general law 
governing all railway service, namely, cost of loading and unloading, and fixed 
expenses being the same, whether tho trip is long or short; cost of 
tion per ton per mile regularly decreases as distance incr 
hauling plus tixed cost, divided by the number of miles. Thus, if cost of load- 
ing and unloading be 83 cents, and other items of fixed cost 27 cents per ton, the 
actual cost of haulage (m rintenance of track, re Ko., included) bein eighty- 
three one-hundredths of 1 cent per ton per mile, the cost of different distances 
will be 83-++-60 cents divided by distance, 


The committee go on to say: 


Now, if it actually costs 6.83 cents per ton per mile to transport freight 10 miles 
sud only elghty-nine one-hundredths cents to carry it a thousand miles, it is 
evident that a law establishing equal mileage rates, without to distance, 
would prove a failure, because of its manifest injustice both to the public and to 
the company. The enforcement of such a rule of charges, instead of bringing 
relief to the producers in the distant interior of the continent, would add very 
largely to their presentburdens. The average rates for transporting all freights 
on the leading trunk lines between Chi and New York in 1872 was ut 
1} cents porton per mile, which on the bushel of wheat would amount to about 
4i cents, 

The actual avoruge charge by rail per bushel that year was 33,5 cents. Hence 
an equal mileage rate on those lines, if adjusted upon the basis of their average 
charges, would have reduced the value of the 213,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
corn moved that year about 10 cents per bushel, amounting to an aggregate loss 
to producers of $21,300,000, with no compensating gain to consumers. And as 
the price of wheat und corn at the West, as well that which remains at 
home as that which is sent abroad, is fixed by the market posas Liverpool, 
Jess the cost of transportation, tho loas to the Northwestern on the entire 
crop that year (estimated at over 1,000,000,000 bushels) would have amounted to 
the enormous sum of $100,000,000, 

A permanent reduction of 10 cents per bushel on the value of the cereal crop 
of the Northwest would reduce the value of the farms in that section by an 
amount which would build and equip all the trunk lines of railroad from the 
interior to the seaboard. 


The provisions of the Reagan bill are figorous enough, but it leaves 
all violations of them to be prosecuted by individuals at the peril of 
paying costs, ex „ &e., if they fail. Individuals will prefer to 
suffer considerable unlawful injuries rather than engage in intermina- 
bie litigation with a powerful corporation who may protract such liti- 
gation for many years. In this respect the Cullom bill is preferable. 
It izes a board of commissioners consisting of five members to see 
the law is faithfully executed. The injured party is not left to cope 
alone with associated capital, but he has only to inform the board of 
the violation of law by the railway company and the board enforces 
the remedy. The board is the embodiment of the law. It is the tri- 
bunal that voices the law—voices the will of the people of the whole 
nation. No railway corporation is likely to disregard its orders; no 
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railway corporation could afford to defy its just demands. The rights 
of the individual are protected by this plan without serious inconven- 
ience or cost to him. 

Again, it is probable the two Houses will disagree. The subject will 
again be thrown into conference, I can only express the hope that a 
due regard for the public interest will move the conferees to mutual 
concessions to the end that this Congress shall by law assert legislative 
control over interstate railway commerce. 


Allen Landholders in the Territories. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH K. TOOLE, 


OF MONTANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1886, 


On the bill (II. R. 3280) to restrict the ownership of real estate in the Terrie 
tories to American citizens, &c. 
Mr. TOOLE said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Upon the general principle that American soil shall 
be owned by Americans I am in full accord with the views of the com- 
mittee. Public policy and expediency, however, in my judgment, do 
se demand the extremity to which this bill goes. It provides as fol- 

ows: 


Be it enacted, &, That no non-resident alien or foreigner, nor any resident 
alien or foreigner who has not declared his intention to become a citizen of tho 
United States, nor any corporation or association where, at ager te Peso of its 
stock or right of Property is owned or controlled by aliens or foreigners, shall 
acquire or own, hold, or possess, by right, title, or descent accruing hereafter 
any real estate in any of the Territories of the United States: Provided, That the 
provisions of this act shall not apply to the real estate necessary for the con- 
struction and operation of any railroad. 


It will be observed that its provisions are sweeping and comprehen- 
sive, and cover all mineral as well other lands. The principle upon 
which this bill rests finds its support and exposition in the following 
language from the report of the Public Lands Committee, to which the 
attention of the House is directed: 


The Committee on the Public Lands in this Congress, as well as in the last, 
is thoroughly committed to the policy of so adjusting and administering our 
public-land system that the agricultural lands of the nation shall be parted 
with, without cost, to be held in small tracts by actual settlers only, for the pur- 
pose of cultivation by the owner, securing thereby the thrift of the citizen and 
economy in his management which ownership always stimulates. 

This policy, we submit, should become the national one, 

The experience of so many thousands of our people in the securing of homes 
on our vast area of public lands has been sost that the desire for own- 
N home capable of ä for the family is more universal 
here in any country in the wor! 

It was the prevalent idea when the homestead law was —one of the 
most beneficent acts ever adopted by Congress—that it was the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to furnish to its people cheap homes; to aid the actual settler whose 
labor would make the land fruitful and productive, giving added wealth to the 
locality, and stability and strength to the country; and it had the great, mag- 
nificent possession, sna beer domain of that time, which under proper man- 

ent would have afforded such grand results for generations to came. 

ut different counsels prevailed and a different course was followed. Areas 
of land sufficiently large to make States were donated with a reckless lib- 
erality, indeed ity, to railroad and other corporations, and by a lax, 
easy administration o injudicious Jaws men of wealth and companies have been 
improperly, Sy reed permitted to acquire other areas of the public lands, 
until now, out of the vast empire of territory we at its beginning, this gen- 
eration bas seen it sored that less than 5,000,000 acres of arable, agricultural 
land—upon which crops can be raised without Irrigation—remain for the settler 
under the general laws of the United States, and about 50,000,000 acres only of 
lands susceptible of improvement by irrigation, 

‘These lands are becoming more and more valuable, 2 by year; and tempted 
by the promise, sure to be realized, of immense proiits, as well as the absolute 
security of the investment, these lands, by devious methods in many cases, have 

red in great areas and holdings by capitalists and corporations, foreign 
as well as domestic, In the hands of many of these foreign owners and holders 
these lands are made subject to a system of landlordism and conditions totally 
un-American, and kindred to that existing in the Old World, systems and con- 
ditions that have sprona ruin and misery wherever aey, have existed in Europe. 
Besides this, out of the heritage of the American people, the common property 
of the nation, its public lands, we are at poa permitting the coining of im- 
menso private fortunes in the hands of foreign nobility and gentry at the ex- 
pense of our own 88 and giving these foreigners the control of the homes 
and . or usands of citizens, or those who have come here to identify 

ves with us, 


Every argument or suggestion deducible from the foregoing pertains 
to the agricultural lands of the United States. It is designed to pre- 
vent the concentration of estates in the hands of the few and the wealthy, 
ee which by improvement and the lapse of time are enhanced in 
value. 

I contend that the same rule which applies to this character of estates 
and the reason for its adoption and enforcement does not apply to our 
mineral lands. 

In the first place, it is difficult to acquire large estates of this char- 
acter by reason of the fact that the Government will not part with the 
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title to any greater amount than 20 acres to one individual, and the 
result is that such lands are never held in unnecessarily large quantities 
by individual or corporate purchasers. 

Secondly, this character of land can never subserve any p of a 
home. It is barren and unproductive of ſood products aud valuable 
only for the mineral it contains. : 

I submit that there is nothing in the a ent of the committee 
which justifies extending the provisions of this bill to the mineral 
lands. The best part of my life has been spent in a mineral country, 
and I know how fatal to the development and prosperity of the mineral 
regions the passage of this bill will be. Territories which to-day boast 
of their inexhaustible mineral resources and furnish employment to 
hundreds of thousands of men would be trackless, unproductive wastes 
if it had not been for foreign capital. They have invested, developed, 
and reaped where we would dare not, and thus stimulated aud advanced 
our material prosperity. This is the experience of every mining re- 
gion in this country. The inhibition proposed is unwise, inexpedient, 
and not justified by any past, present, or threatened danger. 

The development and explorations of onr mineral resources require 
an outlay of vast sums of money—sometimes millions of dollars before 
a dollar is received in return. ‘These great enterprises are of too great 
magnitude to entice private capital, and home capital, always timid, 
seeks Jess hazardous investments. Our mine-owners, who have been 
unable to prosecute their development, have uniformly turned to Eu- 
rope, where accumulated capital has ever been willing to take some 
chances in the purchase and development of such properties. 

But why is it that such restrictive legislation is saddled exclusively 
upon the Territories of the United States? If this is good and necessary 
legislation, why is it not made applicable to the District of Columbia? 
No guestion of State rights is involved, and the same reasons which ap- 
ply to the Territories pertain with equal force to the District of Colum- 

ia. If this measure becomes a law it ought to be perfected so as to 
include the District of Columbia within its operation, and the following 
amendment should be added: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to apply to mineral lands. 


Repairs to the ‘Treasury Building, 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. JOHN M. GLOVER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 28, 1886, 


On the amendment of the Senate to the sundry civil bill appropriating $67,000 
for repairs to the Treasury building. 


Mr. GLOVER said: 

Mr. CHArmMAN: The necessity for some immediate remedy to be a 
lied to correct the evils arising from the defective sewage and plum 
ing of the Treasury building is apparent to any one who ever visited 
that building. It is one of the oldest Government buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and all of its sanitary arrangements and appliances 
are of the most ancient and primitive order. There are no scientific or 
modern means for its yox ventilation, such as forcing out the impure 
air in any manner and forcing in the pure air, such as are now very 

generally employed in public buildings, and es y new ones, 

To keep pure the air of this room, in which little over three hundred 
members are congregated when all members-elect are present, an elab- 
orateand costly machinery, requiring the services of a considerable num- 
ber of engineers and workmen, is constantly in activity. But no such 
appliances exist in the Treasury building, into which are crowded, 
breathing over and over again the same contaminated atmosphere, two 
thousand employés. = 

My own attention was called to the bad sani conditions there by 
the illness of an acquaintance who was an employé, Inquiry disclosed 
that the air he breathed was positively putrid. Foul gases flow into 
the building from the half-open sewers which would extinguish a 
miner’s safety lamp. Sewer-pipes run under the corridors in the sub- 
basements of the south and west wings, the air ducts above which 
have not been cleaned for adecade. These breed pestilence and death, 
the wind blowing the efiluvia from the sewers directly into the breath- 
ing area of the hive of human beings which crowd the small and un- 
ventilated rooms. In the composing-room of the printing office there 
is a distinct stench when it is opened for work in the morning. That 
not only means disease, it means languor and listless and ineffective 
labor, A sewer-trap pours its deadly exhalations into the same room. 

he sunlight, it is said, never strikes there except fora day or two in 
midsummer. ` 
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One of the most conscientious and effective men ever connected with 


the Treasury Department, Mr. E. B. Youmans, the chief clerk, made in 
the early part of this year, at the request of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a report on this subject which I will now read: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE oy run CHIEF Clerk, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1888. 

Sim: Directed by you to examine as to the necessity of and plans for the ven- 
barge 51 the Treasury building, I beg leave to make the following statement 
and report: 

In my judgment, the subject demands immediate attention and some speedy 
and certain remedy, I found a state of affairs in the south and wost wings of 
the building that is deplorable and dangerous and should exist no 1 

Sewer-pi run underneath the corridors in the sub-basement of the wings 
named, and I am assured that the sir-ducts above them have not been cleaned 
for at loast ten years. Their n joc, 50 far as I was able to observe, would 
bear out such an assurance. From the top of the sewer-pipes to the air-duocts 
there is a space of about 10 inches, mostly filled with earth, pieces of brick, and 
other débris, left there when the pipes from the boilers or for other pu 
have been introduced. There are b in these sewer-pipes. from which the 
gas is constantly escaping and permeating the entire building. This is always 
noticeable, but when the wind is in the south or southwest it is oppressive and 

us. It is impossible to locate those breaks in the pipes unless the pipes 
are entirely uncovered, as the gas may not escape into the air-ducts through 
the earth and débris for many feet from where they are. 

In my examination of the matter there was one spot, and that near a grated 
opening into the corridor itself, where the candle I was using was extinguished 
by a strong draughtof foulair, which was forced into the building through crey- 
ices in the sewer-pipes by a southwest wind. 

I would recommend that the whole of these sewer-pipes be unoovered with as 
little delay as ble; that the breaks be found stopped, the pipes white- 
washed, and the air-ducts kept free from earth and rubbish. 

In the northeast corner of the building there is a pipe connected with a trap 
in the sewer, put there for the purpose of ventilating the sewer. This pipo 
does not work, being imperfect and broken in a number of places. The gas 
comes out from it into the elevator stack, and is sometimes exceedingly op- 

ressive, 

5 The effect of these defective sewer arrangements is observable all over the 
building, but most especially in the sub-basement corridors in the south and 
west wins and the rooms leading therefrom. Workmen engaged in all of 
these rooms complain of the foul and of the injury to health from working 
there. ‘This is especially so in the rooms occupied by the printing office, w 
thore are employed upwardof one hundred men and women, In the compos- 
ing room there are forty-six men emparan, and the offect of the bad air and 
of ventilation is plainly observable in them. In the morning when the 
the stench in it is intolerable. To add to its own lack of 


ii 5 the: if 
never strikes there except for a very 
9 — 3 been used 


has been a great relief in this respoct, reducing the temperature to 28°. 
An effort was made to procure some ventilation in the room by means of aper- 


tures in the windows, easily but it failed to work sat y, Cats. 
ing a draft, and two 8 deaths being clearly traceable to these 
openings in the windows. 


In the pressroom, where illuminating gas is still used, the absence of an 
ventilation is very ptible, and the effects are more pronounced for ovh 
than in the composing-room. In the folding-room, where eight female folders 
are employed, the situation isstillworse, In the press-room there is ana 

of two a day who are ill from the effects of the bad air, and in the composing. 
room the proportion was about the same until the introduction of the electrig 
light. Atthetime of this writing there is ono employé of the composing-room 
who is in a serious condition, brought on by breathing the foul air of the place 
whore he has been at work. Within the last few yoars, some nemployés 
of the composing-room have died, their deaths clearly traceable to the noxious 
nir that they breathed daily. 

Tus foreman of the ofice, Mr. P. Louis Rodier, said that in the twenty years ot 
the occupancy of his position he had lost by death 1} per cent, of his force. He 
attributed this large rtion to the of ventilation in the rooma where 
the emplpyés werked tin himself thought that had be been confined in his 
work to these rooms, and not compelled, by the duties of his office, to be stir. 
ring about, even with an iron constitution such as he has, he would have been 
dead years ago. As it is, his health is impaired and he suffers from the conse. 
ae of breathing the foul, putrid air. An effort was made by him at ong 

mo to provide some ventilation for the rooms he occupies, by means of large 
pipes attached to the ceiling, in which there were placed openings here and 
thereon the lower sides. These pi) were open at one end and connected at 
the other with the hot-air chamber in the boiler-stacks. This effort worked ad- 
mirably, and kept the rooms quite pe ax ag Aipu a but it was supposed that 
the pee interfered with the draft of the boilers, and the end connected with 
the hot-air chamber was to the cold-air chamber, the draft ceased 
and the pipes were of no effect for ventilating 238 ` 

As another instance—not a soli one—of the effect of the foul air permeat. 
ing the building I would allude to the fact that during the past winter four of 
the employés in one of the rooms of the Division of Loans and Currency, whose 
offices are situated on the first floor, in the south wing, were prostrated for a 
number of weeks with a sickness the origin of which, their physicians averred, 
was in tho vitiated air which they were compelled to breathe. 

These are illustrations of some of the worst features of the lack of ventilation 
in the Treasury building, but they are alone sufficient to emphasize the demand 
that something should be done to correct the great evil that more or less shows 
ita effects all through the building. I can not too earnestly or too strongly reo- 
amm that some steps be taken toward that end. and ree Sones as speed- 
ily as possible some remedy should be applied to correct the evils arising from 
the defective and filthy sewer. 

It is necessary in to carry on the business of the Department (owing to 
the crowded condition of the building) to occupy these rooms named and oth- 


ers where the effects of the re airare almost equally Propa: 
Further information in detail, in regard tothe whole 8 may be obtained 
from P. Louis Rodier, already mentioned, the foreman of printing office, and 


of Oliver N. 388 

I would also call your attention to the that repo 
heretofore been pe and among them one by Jolin B. 1 
General come pone tal Service, dated April I. 1835, and by AL G. 5 — 
X 0 v 


ny this, marked respectively, A and B, 

No specific estimate of the cost of providing the Treasury 

ven on can be made without a positive plan anda th h 
of the excavation necessary for boilers and machinery to furni 
pure air, but men experienced in such constructions have assured me that at 
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least $50,000 would be necessary, and in my judgment a practical and successful 
system of ventilation applied to the Treasury building would be cheaply at- 
tained by the expenditure of such a sum, or by half that named added to it. 


Very respectfully, 
E. B. YOUMANS, 
Chief Clerk, 
Hon. Dasten MANNING, 
Secretary of the 


My statement as to the putridity of the air and the dangerous lack 
of ventilation rests upon the authority of Surgeon-General Hamilton, 
as contained in the following letter: 


Treasvey Dxranruxxr, Washington, D. C., April 1, 1835, 

Sin: I have the honor to make the following report on the sanitary condition 
of the sub-basement and basement of the Treasury building, and to state that 
on Thursday and Friday of last week, the 27th and 28th ultimo, in com y with 
the Supervising Architect and Mr. Green, an employé of that office, I made an 
inspection of all the rooms indicated, It was found that in their present condi- 
tion theyare unfit for occupancy, by reason of insufficient amount and impurity 
of the air, bituate itself to the brea’ 9 
accounts for 


plenty of fresh air. the composing- 
room of the branch printing-office it is found that it is occupied by forty-two per- 
sons, and if the room were otherwise entirely empty, each person would have 
about 880 cubic feet of air space; but in point of fact the solid contents of the 
room, such as the cases, com chases, fonts of type,and made-up 
forms, take up very nearly 25 per cent. of the available nir-space, and the men 
are confined to a ration of air about one-half of that which is allowed in the con- 
struction of an ordinary prison. Theair in the composing-room, the press-room, 
the smithy, and the corridor near where tho rags are assorted is quite fouland 
respirable with difficulty by those whose sense of smell is not blunted by con- 
stant exposure to it. 

The water-closets on the basement floor are in very bad condition. The wood- 
work is evidently foul from saturation with the gases of the surrounding atmos- 


here, and the east corridor of the basement Ras a Nags “ete air, probably in 
rgo mensure dus to the proximity of the water-closets. ‘The lack of ventilation 
is further shown by the inanimate objectain the rooms, as, in the store-room, 


or four floors have been supplied within a comparatively short period, floors 
giving way under dry rot. This clearly shows a want of under-ventilation. 
The portion of the floors by and iron are damp almost through- 
out, and there is a marked drain smell in certain co: he old paper and 
old rags should not be allowed to be stored in pane ag got pe y render 
the air foul in their immediate vicinity, The entire north corridor is lined al- 
most from one end to the other with immense bales of old paper. The Super- 
vising Architect will doubtless advise you of the details of the mechanical work 
yectasary to insure proper ventilation of the building, together with his account 
of the present condition thereof, 

In conclusion, itis proper to state that every foul room is in itself a source of 
contamination of the air of the remainder of the building. 

Having pointed out the unsanitary condition of the building the remedy is 
not far to seek, namely, the removal of momma from the sub-basement to 
some place where they may obtain a reaso: e amount of fresh air and sun- 
light; and, in the second p to ventilate the basement, sub-basement, and 
remove the decaying and rotten wood, introducing fresh air by means of ven- 
tilating shafts, sv that the basement and sub- basement may not contaminate the 
zemaia der of the building. e N 

Tery res , your ol servan! 
e JOHN B. HAMILTON, 


Surgeon-General, Marine-Hospital Service, 
Hon. D. Maxx. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


The letter of the chemical expert referred to is as follows: 


1012 G STREET, NORTITWEST, 
Washingtow City, March 30, 1888. 
Sin: In accordance with your requ I have made chemical examinations of 
tbe sir on three floors of the Treasury building, First, I determined the carbonic 
acid in ontside nir taken simultancously with that taken within the building, 
and found, in sub-basement: 


Volumes in 10,000 volumes of air. 


Outaſde air. „„ͤ„' 
Printing-room, first floor 
Passage near door . 


Waste-paper room. 
Sooo ( 


Per cent, of air volume. 
O=18, 00 


r sesnsssseacssece O17, 83 


Average nitrogen by difference, N=. 0 cent. of air. 
temperature of first 


SKCOND FLOOR, BASEMENT. 
Volumes per 10,000 volumes of air. 


Canceling-room .. 
Passage near door. 
Tee-roams,,.. 
Passage near door.. 


Average for second floor. 
Oxygen at three stations on second floor, namely: 


* COn= 9,69 


Per cent. of air volume. 
Btailon No, I. eee eee obsa iet verdes 
Station No.2... 
Station No.%..... 


AvorngGo for SCCON MOOF r 
THIRD FLOOR, MAIN FLOOR. 
CO, taken at four statiqns, namely: 
Volumes per 10,000 volumes of air. 
Station No. 1.... „ CO,=7.09 
Station No. 2., 
Station No. 3. 
Station No. 4. — 
Oxygen taken at two stations on third floor, namely: 
Per cent. of air volume. 
Station No. 1. O=19. 71 
Station No. 2.. 
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By way of explanation of these resulta, I invite your attention to the great 
increase of on first floor, the average being 14.00 volumes per 10,000 of airas 
against 3.40 volumes per 10,000 volumes of air for the outside room, This in- 
crease of 11.59 volumes per 10,000 of air is due to three causes, namely (a) com- 
bustion, (b) respiration, (e) aspiration of ground-air into the building. Tetten- 
kofer, Parks, and other good authorities hold that the COzincreaze in the baild- 
ing representing ground-air respiration and combustion should not exceed two 

rts COs per 10,000 of air, On this floor, then, we have COs representing these 
Impurities amounting to near six times the limit of good ventilation. 
You will observe that the diminution of O==2.66 per cent. of the volume of air 
is much greater than represented by the CO: of irntion and combustion, and 
is certainly due mainly to the copious feeding of the air of that floor by ground- 
air, which is extremely poor in O. 

On the second-floor ent the results are much beiter, but still very bad. 
On the first floor there is still further improvement, but the best air in that 
building comes far short of the requirements of ventilation. In fact, 
strange to tell, no provision whatever has been made for the ventilation of the 
building. The process used by me for carbonic acid is the well-known process 
of Pettenkofer, with Regnault’s correction for temperature. I have found by 
recent careful experience of this method that it gives very accurate results. 

In determining the oxygen, I used the method by p: ilio acid advised by 
Liebig, and satisfactory and accurate in the hands of Fesemius and others, I 
have no doubt of the general of all results herein reported. I made 
fifteen determinations of CO, and ten of oxygen, besidos test analyses, to prove 
the working of my apparatus, 

Iam of the opinion tliat the removal of gas from the basement floor, and the 
substitution of electricity for lighting, would pay in dollars and cents for the 
outlay four or five times a year in tho improved ith and working efficiency 
of the force there employed. 

As long, however, as no direct provision is made for the introduction of abun- 
dant air ry aA a that floor, the condition of the air will necessarily remain 
infamous! |, even if the build were not occupied at all, 

The devitalization of the air is 5 
excessive temperature, the low humidity of air, the absence of daylight, 
and the large aspiration of ground air combine to exhibit a state of things un- 
sanitary to the last degree, and in case of the advent of the germs of infective 
disease, indigenous or imported, the result would necessarily be calamitous in 
the extreme. 

I do not know what the sick rate and death rate, as hitherto kept, may show, 
but if there were in the civil service commissioned medical officers, as in the 
1 and naval service, whose certificate on honor is equivalent to an afii- 
davit, I make not the smallest doubt that it would be shown that it costs the 
Government as much to oceupy that building in five years as it would to build 
a new and modern one, which would scarcely be left entirely without any pre- 
tense of ventilation. exceptas the air may creepin by hook or by crook, by way 
of the ground, and h such cracks and as may happen to exist. 


v submi 
F x M. G. ELLZEY, M. D. 


Dr. J. B. Hautrxrox. 
Surgeon-General, Marine-Hospital Service, 


A letter on file in the Treasury Department of date May 3, 1886, 
from Samuel A. Robinson, inspector of plumbing for the District of Co- 
lumbia, emphasizes the gravity of the situation and declares that the 
atmospheric conditions are simply ve“ and the sewage conditions 
atrocious. Says Mr. Robinson: 

Notwithstanding Congress has enacted laws for the regulation of the disposal 
of waste from private property, which have been enforced for years with every 
iding erected in this city, yet the most primitive methods are continued in 


this vast building, hazarding the health and reducing the eficiency of the Gov- 
ernment employés. 


Mr. Chairman, there is here referred to obscurely the most disagree- 
able phase of this whole question, and it would not be agreeable nor is 
it necessary to allude to it cireumstantially here. It is sufficient to 
say that independent inquiry convinces me that the building is in a 
disgraceful condition demanding immediate attention, and that this 
House ean not with a good conscience fail to make the appropriation 
which has been asked by the Secretary of the Treasury and ordered by 
a vote of the Senate. 

Physicians, architects, and experts on the subject all unite in the 
expression of their opinion that something should bedone, and done at 
once, to remedy the evils that are so apparent, and there should in 
justice be no one who would be willing to set his face against the pro- 
posed and greatly needed improvements. 

As to the amount desired, it seems to be within reason. The build- 
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ing is a very large one and the changes required might be a little more 
expensive than if the improvements were being introduced while the 
walls were being put up, but for what is required, in my judgment, 
the sum is moderate, would be a wise and economic expenditure of 

money, and is sufficient, if expended with care, as it doubtless will be, 
to reach the end desired. 


Treasury Surplus. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. ADAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1888, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the 

‘Treasury on the public debt, to which several amendments were offe 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The amount of the available surplus which should 
be kept in the ‘Treasury as an ordinary working balance or as a pro- 
vision against an anticipated deficit ought to be regarded as a question 
ofadministration. It should be left to the discretion of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. If the Secretary of the Treasury abuses this discre- 
tionary power Congress should intervene, not by taking away this dis- 
cretionary power from the Secretary and his successors, but by a reso- 
lution of inquiry or a resolution expressing the opinion of Congress aa 
to what ought to be done at the particular time. If Congress thinks 
that at the present time the available surplus of $75,000,000 is too 
large the very most that it ought to do is to direct its reduction to 
$30,000,000. Something of an available surplus there always ought to 
be. It onght never to sink so low as to incur the danger of a deficiency 
oe foraday. This is the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

© Bays: 

After nearly twelve months“ eee in the conduct of this Department, and 
forecasting, as woll as I am able, future requirements of the ury as now de- 
fined by existing law and as they may be affected by legislation yet to come, 
and considering the course of future receipts which are Hable to influence from 
many causes, such asthe fluctuation of imports, the prolonged depression of 
trade, and the marketing of more or less of our 1 pees tural products abroad, I 
can not now foresee a state of things whioh will make it prudent to limit the 
surplus reserve in the Treasury to a sum ranging from nothing to a maximum 
of $10,000,000, 

The difficulty of forecasting the future requirements of the Treasury 
and the course of future receipts is illustrated by a stri difference 
in opinion between the President and the Secretary of the in 
regard to the fiscal year 1887. In his annual message the President 
estimated that at the end of the fiscal year 1886 there would be a sur- 
plus of $70,000,000. He thereupon proposes a reduction of taxation, 
evidently supposing that the surplus of 1886 affords a criterion by which 
to estimate the surplus of following years. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, however, in his annual laid before us about the same time, 
estimated the surplus of the fiscal year 1886 nt $24,500,000. Te in- 
cluded in his estimates of expenditures $45,750,000 for the sinking 
fund, which the President apparently overlooked or disregarded. But 
the Secretary instead of inferring that there would be a large surplus 
for the year 1887 estimates that if $45,659,000 were to be placed in the 
sinking fund there would be a deficit of $24,589,552.34. Certainly it 
can not be a matter of very exact calculation where thereis so wide a 
difference of opinion between the President and his chief financial ad- 
viser. 
| One element of uncertainty as to the future receipts of the Govern- 
ment is to be found in the proposed revision of the tariff and internal- 
revenue laws. One of the leaders of the majority of this House, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, has a bill 
for the revision of the tariff, and that bill is now on the Calendar, ee 
under the rules of the House can be considered at any time by a 
jority vote of this House, Another leader of the majority, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, has also reported a bill for 
the revision of the tariff and internal-revenue laws, and that bill is 
also on the Calendar, and under the rules of the House can be called 
up ſor immediate consideration in the same way. It also appears that not 
only the two leaders of the Democratic party in this House but the Demo- 
cratic administration also are in favor of a revision of the tariff. The 
Secretary of the Treasury in tendering his resignation to the President 
is reported to have declared for a tariff for revenue only, a more ex- 

cit declaration than has been suffered to escape from the lips of any 

Democrat for several years, This declaration appears to have 
received the indorsement of the President. 
Can we say that the income of the Government is not likely to suffer 
n great change in the near future, when the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the leaders of the two wings of the majority of this 
House lift their voices in unison and declare for a revision of the tariff ? 


Moreover, to add to the difficulty of the problem, it seems difficult 
to determine beforehand with any accuracy the effect of such a revision 
upon the revenues of the Government. With regard to the revenue 
bill last reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, one eminent 
financial authority in this House declares that it will reduce the cus- 
toms revenues about $8,570,576, while another eminent authority de- 
clares that it will increase them $5,500,000. 

The chairman of Ways and Means, in his somewhat caustic review 
of the revenue bill of the chairman of Appropriations, declares that ‘‘ap- 
parently the bill was presented in the belief that a necessity existed 
for a reduction not of taxes but of revenues, and that the desired end 
is reached both throngh higher and lower taxes. The estimates with 
the bill are made on this arbitrary assumption and are entitled to no 
respect whatever.” If the ‘‘arbitrary assumption” referred to is the 
general proposition that custom revenues may be reduced both by rais- 
ing and lowering the rates of duty, instead of being “entitled to no 
respect whatever’? it is on the tontrary a sound and fundamental prin- 
ciple of finance. If the existing rate of duty stands exactly at the rev- 
ennt point, as it is called, then the revenues will be reduced by a mod- 
erate increase as well as by a moderate reduction of the rate. If the 
existing rate be above the revenue point any increase of the rate will 
diminish the receipts, while a moderate reduction will increase them. 
If the existing rate stands below the revenue point, then any reduc- 
tion of the rate will reduce the revenues while a moderate increase of 
the rate will increase them. Where the revenue point is, however, in 
the case of any article of necessity or luxury is not to be ascertained by 
exact calcenlation beforehand. It must be determined by experiment. 
Take the case of steel rails for example. The rate of duty is now about 
$l7aton. Suppose it were reduced to $14, as some have proposed. This 
redaction in the rate would undoubtedly cause a larger importation of 
steel rails and thereby cause a loss to American capital and labor now 
employed in the steel industry. It would also check the development of 
the new iron and coal fields of Alabama, ‘Tennessee, and Georgia. It 
would not benefit the Treasury, however, unless the number of tons 
imported were enough oe to make up for the smaller amount of 
duty paid on each ton, Whether the reduction in the rate would cause 
so great an increase in the amount imported is not to be determined by 
calenlation beforehand. That is to say, there isa large chance of error 
in all estimates of the effect of a tariff revision upon the receipts of the 
Treasury, and this is true whether the estimates are suggested by the 
chairman of Appropriations or come to us with the awful sanction of 
the Ways and Means. 

With two revenue-revision bills now on the Calendar, one of them 
favorably reported by the Ways and Means Committee, and each of 
them alleged on good authority to represent the platform of the party 
which controls this House with a majority of 40; with another reye- 
nue bill likely to be reported by the same committee repealing the tax 
on fruit-brandies and thereby reducing the demand for tax-paid whisky; 
with still another bill already rted exempting small distilleries 
from Government su ision and thereby threatening a still further 
change in the internal-reyenue receipts, can it be denied that we nre 
altogether at sea as to the probable income of the Government in the 
near future? What wonder that the Secretary of the Treasury looks 
askance at the project of reducing the surplus to a sum ranging from 
nothing to a maximum of $10,000,000,’’ when he has reason to believe 
that the surplus of one year is likely to be swallowed up in the deficit 
of the next. 

Besides, there is the question of expenditure. That is equally un- 
certain. Take pensions, for example. It is morally certain that there 
will be an increased expenditure for Mexican pensions, and there are 
some signs that even the soldiers of the Union are to receive considera- 
tion and occasion a large addition to the annual expenses of the Goy- 
ernment, If this were not so, what motive could the Committee on 
Rules have had for providing for the levy of additional taxes to pay 
them? What could have induced the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
to go even so far ag to suggest a return to the odious income tax which 
bore with full weight on the honest merchant and manufacturer and 
let the rogue and the speculator go free? If the action of these two com- 
mittees was not intended merely as a clog on pension bills, which the 
majority did not dare to vote on one way or the other, then it must 
have been intended as a necessary provision for a considerable increase 
in the annual ex of the Government. 

Then there are the Navy and the coast defenses. Has not the lead- 
ing Democrat of this country,whose lightest whisper is heard from 
Maine to California, has he not said that it is our bounden duty to 
make large appropriations for these purposes? IIe is right. It is our 
bounden duty not only as patriots bnt as business men. I read some 
time ago a striking remark of Sir William Armstrong in regard to the 
cost of the British navy, In answer to the complaint made that Eng- 
land had spent enormous sums in building upa modern navy and arm- 
ing it with modern and still had to make enormous expenditures 
to maintain it and to keep abreast of improvements made by other 
nations, Sir William said that he had made a careful computation and 
was convinced that all the money that England had spent on ships and 
guns and experiments amounted to only a very small premium of in- 
surance against the mere money loss which England would be likely 
to sustain if the outbreak of war found her unprepared. 
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If we pay off $50,000, 000 of 3 
annual interest. If we could p 


r cent. bonds we save $1,500,000 in 
the $50,000,000 into a navy and an 
efficient system of coast defenses, the money that we should have to 
charge to interest and repairs would bean insignificant premium of in- 
surance on the four or five thousand millions of property now exposed to 


attack in the ocean harbors of the United States. Mr. Tilden, at least, 
believes that to put the money into guns and monitors, instead of put- 
ting it into 3 per cent. bonds, would be not only more patriotic, but a 
more prudent and business-like investment than the other, Itis true 
that the majority of this House refused the other day to concur in a Sen- 
ate amendment to an appropriation bill by which the completion of the 
monitors would have been insured, although the appropriation had been 
urged by their own Secretary of the Navy. They preferred to take the 
chances of the passage of the new-ship bill rather than accept an amend- 
ment from the Republican Senate, It is said, too, that the raling 
powers of this Honse, against the indignant protest of members of their 
own party, have decided to cut down the new-ship bill one-half. This 
short-sighted and unpatriotic policy can not long continue. Ifthe Repub- 
lican party gains the next House the new Navy will be built without 
delay. Even if the Democratic party continues to control it, it ought 
not to be presumed that they will disregard, for more than a year or 
two, the wise and patriotic appeals of the sage of Greystone. We can 
not tell, therefore, whether the surplus of 1886 will not be needed to 
supply some urgent need of the near future. 

National expenditures and national income being subject to much 
uncertainty, there are two ways of adjusting the one tothe other. One 
is the American way, the other is the English way. One is adapted to 
a fiscal system like ours, in which the revenues of the Government 
largely come from a tariff and other forms of indirect taxation. The 
other is adapted to a fiscal system like that of England, in which the 
revenues are derived to a considerable extent from taxes which, like the 
income tax, cin be raised or lowered from year to year to meet the 
changing requirements of the Treasury. Our method has been formany 
years to maintain a fair working balance of about $30,000,000 in the 
Treasury to meet emergencies and avoid a deficiency, which, be it re- 
membered, the Secretary has no power under the law to meet by means 
of a temporary loan. Under this system we have prospered. American 
industry has developed. The weight of Federal taxation has not borne 
heavily upon the laboring population, whatever free-trade theorists may 
say tothe contrary. The financial history of this country has for nearly 
a generation elicited the admiration of the civilized world, We can 
well afford to continue the system fur a time. 

The English system, which we have heard extolled by one or more 
of the advocates of the pending resolution, is altogether different. The 
English plan is to avoid an annual surplus almost at all hazards, and 
take a deficiency almost as a matter of course. They meet adeficiency 
tirst by the issue of exchequer bills, which our Secretary of the Treus- 
ury is not authorized to resort to, and next by a change in the revenue 
laws. From 1876 to 1885, both inclusive, the English treasury never 
had a surplus of £1,000,000 in any one year. In four of these years 
there was a deficit, the smallest amounting to £1,049,773 in 1885, and 
the largest amounting to £2,840,699in 1880. During the ten years the 
aggregate of the deficits amounted to £8,822,486, and the aggregate 
of the surpluses to £2,536,616, leaving a deficit for the whole period 
of £6,285,870. There was not a single one of these ten years in which 
Parliament did not make some chango in customs duties or in in- 
ternal taxes. In 1875 there was a reduction of £4,186,007, and an 
increase of £61,250. In the next year there was a reduction in excise 
and stamp duties of £58,000, and no increase. In 1877 there was a re- 
duction of £422,950, and an increase of £1,881,509. In 1878 stamp 
taxes were repealed amounting to £6,000. In 1879 there wasa reduc- 
tion of £80,150 and an increase of £4,236.787. 

In 1880 there was an increase in the tax on cigars; amount not stated. 
In 1881 a reduction of £8,444,401 and an increase of £11,524,777; in 
1882 a reduction of £2,639,085 and an increase of £653,100; in 1883 
a reduction of £11,000 and an increase of £2,920,766; in 1884 a re- 
duction of £3,410,000, In 1885 a reduction was made amounting to 
£22,000 and an increasé in the income tax estimated at £2,000,000. 
The taxes affected by these various changes were customs, excise, in- 
come tax, stamp tax, Jand tax, house duty, beer duty, licenses, and a 
few others. There were only two years from 1876 to 1885 in which 
there was not a change made in the rate of the income tax. 

I have heard gentlemen speak with admiration of this system. They 
say it is far more scientific than ours. That may be. But are we 80 
fond of a revenue revision that we are willing to make one every 
year as regularly as we make the annual appropriations? 

ntil we are ready to resort to direct taxation as England and France 
do, and give up our tariff system which can not be frequently changed 
without injury to American industry, we may well put up with the 
inconvenience of a surplus which, according to the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is likely to disappear by the end of the fiscal 
year 1887, even if no calls of bonds are made beyond the requirements 
of the sinking-fund act. 

The effect of adopting the joint resolution now pending will be either 
that we shall have no working balance in the Treasury to meet cmer- 
gencies or else that we shall be compelled to meet emergencies by draw- 


ing upon the greenback redemption fund, which ought to be set apart 
and maintained unimpaired for the security of our paper circulation. 

I believe with the Secretary of the Treasury that the amount held 
for redemption of United States notes is in no sense a surplus; but is 
set apart and appropriated as a minimum security and reserve for the 
redemption and payment of $346,681,016 of United States notes.“ 

I agree with him when he declares that “this reserve, amounting to 
$100,000,000, should be held above sll possibility of encroachment.” 

The same reason which should restrain us from authorizing the addi- 
tion of a single dollar to the total amount of $346,681,016 of United 
States notes ought to restrain us from subtracting a single dollar from 
the $100,000,000 held for their redemption. To issue twenty-five or 
fifty millions of additional United States notes might do no great harm 
of itself. The danger is that it would pave the way for further issues, 
and so ultimately lead to a very serious evil from which we have once 
escaped, to the astonishment of European financiers. 

So the temporary encroachment to the extent of ten or fifteen mill- 
ions upon the redemption fund of $100,000,000 mightdo no great harm 
of itself. The danger is that it will tempt to further encroachment. I 
am not surprised that the proposition of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to encroach upon the redemption fund should be promptly fol- 
lowed by the proposition of the gentleman from Obio [Mr. WARNER] 
to authorize the issue of more greenbacks. ‘The one proposition is as 
dangerous as the other, and is dangerous for precisely the same reason. 
The issue of paper money has usually led to the issue of more paper 
money. The temptation to supply the needs of Government by setting 
a printing-press at work is so strong and becomes so much stronger the 
more it is yielded to, as the experience of the world has shown, that we 
ought not to go a single step on that slippery and downward road. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court that we have the constitutional 
power in time of peace to authorize new issues of legal-tender paper 
money makes no difference in the question of policy. It only makes 
more urgent our duty to refrain from the unnecessary exercise of a 
dangerous power now that the restraint of the Constitution appears to 
have been taken away. The historian Bancroft, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished last winter, has clearly shown that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion not only thought that the power of emitting bills to circulate as 
money was a dangerous power not to be exercised in time of peace, but 
also thought that the Constitution as they framed it had withheld this 
dangerous power from Congress. 

The Supreme Court has decided that on the latter point they were 

mistaken, bat the decision of the framers of the Constitution on the 
question of policy can never be overruled. The greenback circulation 
has come down tons as a relic of the war, just as the uncovered issues of 
the Bank of England are a relic of the war against Napoleon. It may 
be safely maintained within the existing limit, but when we have once 
very that limit by a single step, as the gentleman from Ohio would 
nave us do, the sume arguments which he now uses wonld lead us on 
and on till there would be no retreat. Suppose we narrow the margin 
of safety, either by enlarging the back cirenlation or by reducing 
the redemption fund, where shall we stop? If we reduce the redemp- 
tion fund from $100,000,000 to $75,000,000 and public confidence re- 
mains unshaken, shall we go on until we find that public confidence 
has been impaired ? 

If the further reduction from $75,000,000 to $50,000,000 causes a 
withdrawal of gold from the Treasury, either through honest apprehen- 
sion of danger or through the schemes of speculators, who, like pick- 
pockets in a crowd, pretend to be alarmed themselves in order to excite 
and profit by the alarm of others, what will follow? Contraction will 
follow, contraction of the circulation, contraction of commercial credit. 
The harm that might be done in this way to the legitimate business 
of the country might in a single week outweigh tenfold any possible 
advantage which the people of this country could derive from the pro- 
posed payment of bonds and the reduction of the annual interest ac- 
count. The object of keeping a greenback redemption fund of $100,- 
000,000 in the Treasury is not merely to redeem all United States notes 
on demand which may be presented in the ordinary course of business, 
The further and more important object is to make the holders of United 
States notes so secure of their redemption on demand that no holder or 
clique of holders will ever dream of presenting them and drawing gold 
from the Treasury, either to secure themselves or to cause a feeling of 
insecurity in others, 

How much does it cost us in annual interest to keep unimpaired the 
redemption fund of $100,000,000? Hardly a million a year. Those 
who oppose the pending joint resolution in its present shape only con- 
tend, first, that the $100,000,000 shall, in the words of the act of 1882, 
be ‘‘reseryed for the redemption of United States notes, and, sec- 
ondly, that there shall be a working balance in the Treasury at all times 
of about $30,000,000 of available fands to meet emergencies and pre- 
vent the necessity of resorting to the redemption fund for any other 
purpose than the redemption of United States notes. Accordingly the 
difference between the supporters and the opponents of the joint reso- 
lution, so far as relates to the amount of available surplus to be kept in 
the Treasury, is simply a difference of $30,000,000. The interest on 
$20,000,000 at 3 per cent. amounts to $00,000 per annum. It is an 
insignificant price to pay for the absolute security which now enables 
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us to keep in circulation at the same par the various elements of our 
heterogeneous currency. 

What do we gain by the passage of this joint resolution to compen- 
sate us fortherisk? The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
thinks it would tend to make money cheaper, increase the means of 
exchange, and help in the transaction of business.“ How can that be? 
Suppose the expansion of the circulation by the payment of bonds is 
greater than the contraction of the national-bank circulation due to the 
payment and cancellation of the bonds on which the national-bank cir- 
culation is based—suppose, that is, that there is a net addition to the 
yolume of our entire circulation—will it ently ‘‘cheapen money 
and help in the transaction of business? A large part of onr circu- 

lation consists of gold coin. Prices of commodities in the American 
markets are gold prices, and will be so long as gold remains in circula- 
tion here. To expand the currency by adding more paper, more silver, 
or more gold is to raise the gold prices of all commodities in the Amer- 
ican market. To raise gold prices in this country is to stimulate im- 
ports of foreign goods. It would have precisely the same effect as a 
reduction of the tariff. 

American manufacturers would suffer, importers would flourish. 
Gold coin would go abroad until the equilibrium, disturbed by the ex- 
pansion of the currency, had been restored and the total volume of our 
circulation had once more sunk to what the gentleman from Ohio [Gen- 
eral WARNER] aptly calls our distributive share of the world’s 
money. A permanent expansion of the currency can not take place 
till our gold circulation has disappeared and some other medium less 
exportable than gold has taken its place. A temporary expansion fol- 
lowed as it would be by contraction would injure rather than benefit the 
geet industry of this country. 

No one in this House contends that the national debt ought not to 
be paid. But as we have only about $400,000,000 of bonds that will 
be subject to call before 1907, there is no strong necessity for paying them 
more rapidly than according to the requirements of the sinking-fund act. 
Even at that rate the bonds subject to call would all be redeemed in 
about nine years. It is not fair to contend that those who oppose the 
joint resolution in its presentshape are opposed to the prompt payment 
of the national debt. It is equally unfair to say that we are in favor 
of the accumulation of an unnecessary lus in the T. . The 
real question is this: Shall the redemption fund of $100,000,000 of gold 
coin and bullion be reserved for the redemption of United States notes, 
as recited in the act of 1882? Secondly, shall there be at all times in 
the Treasury a working balance of $30,000,000 of available funds to 
meet all emergencies, and so remove the temptation to resort to the 
greenback redemption fund for any other p than that for which 
it has been created? The difference between who favor and those 
who oppose the pending resolution is simply a difference of $30,000,000 
in the amount of theavailable surplus to bekeptinthe Treasury. What 
can be said for and against the proposition to maintain this working 
balance of $30,000,000 ? 

Against this proposition the only thing that can be fairly said is that 
it costs $900,000 a year in interest, which we could save by using it in 
the redemption of 3 per cent. bonds. < 

In favor of the proposition it may besaid: First, that under our tariff 
and internal-revenue system of indirect taxes, which can not be raised 
and lowered from year to year without injury to the capital and labor 
of this country, we are required to keep a working balance in the Treas- 
ury to meet the danger of a deficit such as is even now not unlikely to 
occur before the end of the next fiscal year, Secondly, the mainte- 
nance unimpaired of the greenback redemption fund of $100,000,000 
of gold gives stability to our currency, and thereby benefits American 
labor to an amount in comparison with which the annual interest charge 
of $900,000 sinks into utter insignificance. With the amendments I 
have su ed the resolution could do no harm. Without these amend- 
ments it ought not to become a law. 


Presidential Vetoes of Pension Bills. 


SPEECH 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, July 9, 1886. 

On the message of the President returning with his objection the bill (HL R. 1059) 
granting a pension to Jacob Romiser. 
Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I desire briefly to give some of the reasons why I 
the House ought to sustain itsown committees, and why this bill 


should be passed and all these vetoed pension bills reported back to 
the House ut this session for its final action. 


The President has had his day and his hearing, not only before the 
House but before the country. The clerks of the Pension Office have 
furnished him with the reasons why these cases were rejected, but 
they have not furnished him with the evidence upon which the Com- 
mittee on Pensions reported them favorably, and upon which the House 
passed them. 

It would seem from whatappears in Senate Report 1424 in the case of 
Mary J. Nottage (Senate bill 2005) that when the President referred 
to the Pension Office for information one hundred and eighteen House 
bills and eleven Senate bills he did not ask for points in favor of the 
bills, but only for objections to their approval. So that it is apparent 
that his examination was rather an ex partethan an impartialone. The 
instructions were as follows: 


Please cause the same to be critically examined and report to this Depart- 
ment whether in your opinion any objections to their approval are known to 
exist. Incases where objections exist, they should be specifically set forth. 


The President's criticisms and objections, his partial and sometimes 
erroneous statements, have gone out to the country and have created 
public opinion, while the reports of the committees of this House and 
the evidence upon which they are based are wholly unknown to the 
country, and the greatest injustice is done to the painstaking and con- 
scientious members of the Pension Committees. 

It isdue, Mr. Speaker, to the Pension Committees of the House, and it 
is due to the House itself, that the other side of this question should 
be fully heard. The pension vetoes have undoubtedly left the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions in a very embarrassing and unjust light before 
the country—in the light of having recommended frivolons and foolish 
pension cases to the House, and of having attempted to abstract the 
money from the public Treasury for improper and fraudulent purposes. 

I submit that the Pension Committee should report back each one of 
these cases with such recommendation as it now deems proper to make, 

Tn a few cases, as where the relief has been already granted at the Pen- 
sion Office, or where it is pending and undetermined, or other technical 
reason exist, of course no time would be consumed. In the other cases 
the House should have the opportunity to consider the questions of pub- 
lie policy involved. Judgment ought not to be rendered upon an er 
parte hearing. The country should have the opportunity to know 
whether the Pension Committee has really reported favorably improper 
and fraudulent bills. 

We have before the two Houses vetoes of eighty-eight private pension 
bills. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the significance of these ve- 
toes is much broader than the simple question whether these eighty- 
eight bills shall become law or fail. There are questions involved far 
transcending that—questions of the right or wrong of our ion sys- 
tem, and the whole question of what is and shall be the public policy 
of our pension laws. - 

I think I am justified also in saying that, in some degree, a question 
of comity and courtesy in communications between co-ordinate branches 
of the Government is involved. It has been said here, Mr. Speaker, 
that the office of President of the United States is a great office. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, it is a great office, the greatest held by one man on this 

lanet. 
— But Congress is a greateroflice. Here around me sit the immediate 
and chosen representativesof sixty million freemen. And while respect 
is due from Congress to the Executive, a greater is due from the 
Executive to Congress, which stands closer than he to the fountain of 
all power, the people, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CurTry] said the other day 
that the President is entitled to decent respect and decent speech.“ 
Let it be granted. And Isabmit that the Congress of the United States, 
the supreme Jaw-making power, the greatest legislative body in the 
world, is also entitled to decent respect and decent speech.” 

Mr. Speaker, for one I am not inclined to split hairs with the Presi- 
dent upon the question of the extent and constitutional limits of the 
veto power. Let it be granted that asa matter of constitutional right 
the President may return any bill to Congress with his objections. He 
may return it for constitutional objections or on the ground that the 
proposed legislation is defective or unnecessary. ‘The extent to which 
he will exercise this prerogative is largely a question of taste, and we 
know the old maxim, de gustibus non disputandum, There can be no 
no dispute about matters of taste because there can be no common stand- 
ard or standpoint, and the taste of one President may differ from that 
of another. Lincoln vetoed one bill in four years; Cleveland has vetoed 
one hundred bills within three months. But that is a matter of taste, 
and it measures the distance between the two men in their judgment 
of their relations to the law-making power of the Government. Š 

When Mr. Cleveland penned his letter of acceptance of the nomma- 
tion of his party the people of the United States had no reason to ex- 
pect such extraordinary nse of the veto power. Mr. Cleveland then 
declared that the office of President was “‘ essentially executive in its na- 
ture.“ Hesaw nothing in the character of theoflice’’ which required 
from him u statement of his opinions on matters which concerned the 
legislative branch of government, The laws were enacted by Con- 
gress; the only duty of the Chief Executive was to enforce them faith- 
fully. His conceptions of the Presidential office seem to have greatly 
changed since then, and the question arises, was he right then or is he 
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right now? We appeal from Cleveland, President, to Cleveland, candi- 
date. 

Article 1, section 1, of the Constitution provides that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be yested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Sonate and House of Representatives. 

So it may be safely asserted that if was the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution that the policy of the laws should be determined 
by the Congress, the lawmaking power. 

Section 1, Article II, provides that the executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States.” 

It is significant that the power to return bills without his approval 
is not found among the enumerated executive powers, but is found in 
section 7, Article I, among the provisions for the exercise of legislative 
powers. It may be safely inferred, also, that the framers of the Con- 
stitution expected that the veto power would be invoked only «pon 
grave and momentous occasions when serious danger should be threat- 
ened to the Constitution or to the general welfare. It can searcely be 
imagined that under section 1, Article I, they intended that the policy 
of the laws should not be left and intrusted to the lawmaking power. 

By those Presidents who lived in the era of the formation of the Con- 
stitution, and who may be presumed to be most familiar with its spirit, 
the veto power was very sparingly used. The whole number of vetoes 
from the foundation of our Government to the present administration 
was 109, an average of abont 1} per year. 
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The first session of Congress under the present administration is not 
yet completed, but the President has already returned under his veto 
the following acts of Congress: = 

1. The bill to restore Lieutenant McBlair to the retired-list. 

2. The DesMoines settlers land bill. 

3. The bill for the furtherance of anatomical science in the District 
of Columbia. 

4. To extend the benefits of the immediate-transportation act to 
Omaha. 
5. To make Springfield, Mass., a port of delivery. 
6. For a public building at Sioux City, Iowa. 
7. Fora public building at Zanesville, Ohio. 
8. Fora public building at Duluth, Minn. 
9. For a public building at Dayton, Ohio. 
10. For the relief of Martin L. Bundy. 
11. For the right of way through the Indian reservation in Northern 


Montana. 
12. For a public building at Asheville, N. C. 

In addition to these twelve bills of a general nature, the President 
has vetoed twenty-three Senate and sixty-six House pension bills, mak- 
ing a grand total of one hundred and one vetoes, all within three 
months, except the one case of Lieutenant McBlair. 

In the few days yet remaining of the session the present incumbent 
will have no difficulty in getting the other ten, which will enable him 
to swamp all the Presidents from Washington down to this adminis- 
tration combined. 

Were all his illustrious predecessors, including such names as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Lincoln, and Grant, grossly igno- 
rant of their constitutional duty, or grossly recreant to their constitu- 
tional prerogative; or was the present incumbent correct when he said 
in his letter of acceptance that the office of President was “‘ essentially 
executive,“ and wrong now when he seeks to constitute himself a 
member of Congress with a vote equal to one-sixth of both Houses of 

? 


I said, Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of these remarks, that a ques- 
tion of comity and courtesy between co-ordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment might to some extent be involved in this matter. 

The President, in some of his veto m assumes to know and to 
criticise the number of members present in the two Houses when some 
of these pension bills were passed. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the opinion of the court is the opinion of the whole court, unless a dis- 
senting opinion is filed. The act of the House of Representatives is 
the act of the entire House, if no question is raised that a quorum has 
not acted, 

In one of his Jater messages, that on the Francis Deming case, the 
President uses this $ 

The blatant and noisy self-assertion of those who, from motives that may well 
be suspectod, declare ves above all others the friends of the soldier, can 


88 or belittle the calm, steady, und affectionate regard of a grateful 
nation, 

As this is addressed to Congress, it must be supposed to have some 
reference to some portion of the membership of Congress. 

Suppose that one branch or the other of Congress should send a mes- 
sage to the Executive, in which it should assert that the flippant, 
undignified, and egotistical self-assertion of the Executive who, from 
motives that may well be suspected, declares himself the special and 
infullible guardian of the pensioners, can not discredit nor belittle the 
calm, steady, and affectionate regard of Congress for the defenders of 
the Union, would it be contended that such a message would be the 
courtesy due from the legislative to the executive department of the 
Government? 

Mr. Speaker, in what I shall further say of these vetoes I shall 
confine myself to the pension bills. And first I wish to say a few words 
in regard to the Committee on Invalid Pensions of this House, and its 
capacity and facilities in investigating these cases: 

1. Itis a large committee, composed of fifteen members, and by a 
proper division of the work they are enabled to investigate with greater 
thoronghness than any one man can. 

2, It is an able committee, selected by the Speaker with express ref- 
erence to this especial work. 

3. Several of the members have had large experience in formey Con- 
gresses and have become genuine experis. 

4. At least two of them are physicians of Jearning and large experi- 
ence, and capable of judging and advising in regard to the medical 
phases of cases before them. 

5. These fifteen gentlemen devote theirentire time, as committeemen, 

to pensions. 
6. Several of them, including the chairman, have served with dis- 
tinction as soldiers, and are familiar with the life, hardships, habits, 
and disabilities of soldiers, and can judge of a given state of facts much 
more accurately and justly than one who has never seen military service. 
7. The reports of this committee are in the nature of the special find- 
ings of a jury, and are entitled to much the same respect as the verdict 
ofa jury upon a case submitted to them. 

8. This committee has been selected to represent and formulate the 
general policy of the House in regard to the important matter of pen- 
sions, as the Committee of Ways and Means represent the revenue 
policy of the House. 

That policy has been declared in the House Report on Senate bill 
1886—which passed the Senate by a very large majority (34 to 11) 
and which has been by the House committee favorably, and, 
as I understand, unanimous!y—to be that no man who honorably served 
as a soldier of the Union and was honorably discharged shall be per- 
mitted to dishonor that country by becoming an inmate of a poor-house 
so long as a small pension from the Government will prevent it. 

It is against this policy that the President has set his face and directs 
his vetoes. And he warns us in advance that Senate bill 1886, or any 
similar bill, will encounter his veto by vetoing these private pension 
bills, for a large proportion of them would come within the principle 
of Senate bill 1886, and would be allowed at the Pension Office were 
that bill or a similar bill to become law. 

Among the vetoed bills which come clearly within the principle and 
scope of that act are those of John W. Farris, Philip Arner, James H. 
Darling, Andrew J. Wilson, Giles C. Hawley, John S. Kirkpatrick, 
William H. Beck, Joel D. Monroe, Samuel Miller, and many others. 

Bat in his veto message returning the bill of Francis Deming (H. R. 
2971) the President puts his position beyond all question or doubt. 

In that message the President says: 2 

Tam satisfied thut a fir examination of the facts in this case justifies the state- 
ment that the bill under consideration can rest only upon the grounds that aid 
should be furnished to this ex-soldier because he served in the Army, aud be- 
causo he long time thereafter became blind, disabled, and dependent. 


The question is whether wo are prepared toadopt this principle and establish 
this precedent. £ ca si p 
. * * s 


. . 

But with all this, and with the hundreds of special acts which haye been passed, 
granting pensions in cases where, for my part, I am willing to confess that sym- 
pathy rather reper, cree has often led to the discovery of a relation between 

njury or death and military service, I am constrained by a sense of public duty 
to interpose against establishing a principle aud setting a precedent which must 
resultin unregulated, p and unjust gifts of public money under the pretext 
of indemnifying these who suffered in their means of support as an incident of 


military service. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Executive Massion, July 5, 1388. 


It will be observed from the foregoing that it is against the principle 
that the President inyeighs and treats us in advance to a veto of Sen- 
ate bill 1896, 

That bill announces the general principle that it shall not be neces- 
sary for a claimant to trace his disability to the incidents of the sery- 
ice, but if it be shown that he was an honorable soldier of the Repub- 
lic, and was honorably discharged, that he is under a present disability 
to gain a livelihood, and is dependent, he shall be pensionable. The 
President on the contrary insists that the soldier must be able to trace 
his disability with precision to his military service in the strict line of 
duty, or he shall not be pensionable. Not only must he be doing mili- 
tary duty under orders, and in the line of duty, but he must have gone 
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through the formality of being sworn in, as in this case of Joseph Ro- 
miser, or he shall not be pensionable; and that even Congress, the su- 
preme lawmaking power of the nation, shall not be permitted to adopt 
a different policy of law. 

The President's line of reasoning seems to be, If your case does not 
come under the general law and does require special legislation, then 
I will veto your bill, because it does not come under the general law. 
If your case does come under the general law and does not absolutely 
require special legislation, then you must go to the Pension Office, or I 
will veto your bill,” 

It is very much like the old Calyinistic theological formula: 


You'll be damned if you do, and you'll be damned if you don't. 


The President in all these vetoes assumes that under the policy of our 
laws no one is pensionable but those disabled in the military service 
and 5 the line of duty, and who can make that appear by positive 
proof, 

Upon that proposition I join distinct and complete issue with the 
President. IJ say that has never been the policy of our pension laws, 
is not now, and never will be, 

The soldiers of the Revolutionary war were granted n service pension 
without regard to disability incurred in line of duty or otherwise. 

The soldiers of the war of 1812 have been granted a service pension 
without reference to disability in the service, or otherwise, withoutref- 
erence to dependende or otherwise. 

This House has at this very session passed a Mexican war pension 
bill by a vote of 157 to 69, in which 121 Democrats voted in the affirm- 
ative and only 11 in the negative, by the terms of which every man 
who was borne upon the muster-rolls even for one day, though he never 
went within a thousand miles of Mexico or a Mexican, though he 
never had a pin's scratch on his skin, and never saw a day of illness, 
and though he may be now in robust health and worth a million dol- 
lars, and beyond all need of aid of the Government, shall each receive 
a service pension (for no service it may be) at the rate of $8 per month 
as long as he lives. 

And does anybody suppose that if that Mexican pension bill had 

the Senate as it passed the House it would have encountered a 
Presidential veto because the beneficiaries had not been disabled in 
the service and in the strict line of duty? I tell yon nay. Do youask 
me why? I leave you to meditate upon that question. 

Moreover, it has been the settled practice for several Congresses past 
to pass hundreds of private pension bills for the very reason that the 
claimants have not been able to make the required proof at the Pension 
Office that their disabilitics were incurred in the line of military duty, 

The last Congress passed more than five hundred of such bills and 
not one of them was vetoed by President Arthur, because he looked 
upon Congress as the high court of chancery of the nation, to adjudge 
the equity of each particular case. 

I therefore utterly and absolutely deny the trath of the President’s 
premises that a man is not pensionable unless he can prove that he was 
disabled in the military service and in the lineof duty. It is not true, 
It never was true. Bat suppose that were not so, and that up to this 
time there were no law, general or special, allowing pensions except 
for a disability traced directly to military service in the line of duty. 

In the name of humanity and national honor shall we be precluded 
as the supreme lawmaking power from making a law that meet the 
, exigency of individual cases that appeal to our sense of right and equity? 
Because, forsooth, a surgeon is dead, ora fellow-prisoner at Andersonville 
has answered the last tattoo, or a record is lost, or comrades have been 
swept away, are our hands bound from doing such meager justice as we 
may? Shall we be compelied to stand by in imbecility and helplessness 
and see our old veterans in their age and feebleness and poverty go to 
the poorhouse, and this great Congress of the people’s representatives for- 
bidden by the iron grip of the veto power from reaching out to them a 
supporting hand to steady their faltering steps and smooth their brief 
3 to the grave? God forbid! It is not so. It can not be so. 

we be true men, true to our country, toour manhood, and to humanity, 
it shall not beso! Our appeal is to the people, who make and unmake 
Presidents! à 

I have spoken of the facilities of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
for investigating pension cases, I now wish to contrast them with the 
President's want of facilities. 4 

First, He is burdened with many cares, both of state and of a do- 
mestie character. The crowds of the hungry and thirsty’? dog him 
and press upon him by day and bynight. He has all the legislation 
of Congress upon his hands for consideration as well as all his proper 
executive duties, Long into the weary and wakeful hours of these 
sultry summer nights he is obliged to sit in his shirt-sleeves to hunt 
out the flaw in some poor widow’s case—perhaps like that of nelly Ann 
Bradley or Louisa C. e der ater seventy years old, or he is o liged 
to rise up at the voice of the bird in the carly dawn, leaving the bride 
ol a fortnight to her lonely couch for the purpose of running down the 
ingenuity developed in the constant and persistent attacks upon the 
Treasury by those claiming pensions, as le says in the case of that 
gallant soldier and Democratic senator, John W. Farris, of Missouri, 
whose bill is among the vetoed. It must be manifest from the very 
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nature of the ease, from the number of bills presented to him and the 
length of time given to them, that the President can give but a few 
minntes to the consideration of each bill, and that not to the evidence 
filed but rather to the brief of objections furnished by the clerks of the 
Pension Office. 

Second. Another disability under which the President labors is the 
want of experience in army life. This is wellillustrated in the case of 
Alfred Denny (Executive Document No. 176), in which the President 
concludes that ‘‘ those saddles were very dangerous contrivances.” This 
is a brilliant stroke of humor, especially when aimed at the lifelong in- 
jury ofa faithful officer; but I apprehend that if the incumbent of the 
Presidency had ridden in a few cavalry charges with drawn saber, or 
had been mounted on an artillery horse when its mate was torn limb 
from limb by shot and shell, as I have seen them, or had even ridden 
a spisited horse under a good, warm musketry fire, as many gentlemen 
on both sides of this House have done, he might have found that being 
in the saddle was a dangerous thing. But I forbear. The case is not 
asupposable one. It might have been well had it been otherwise; but, 
unfortunately for the country and the soldiers, he is totally wanting in 
that experience, 

The President also shows that he is liable to errors of fact. In this 
ease of Joseph Romiser he vetoed the bill upon the ground that no claim 
had ever been made in the Pension Office, when in fact all the papers 
in the case were at that moment on file there. In the case of Carter 
W. Tiller the bill was vetoed upon the ground that the soldier was a 
deserter, when the record clearly showed thatso far from deserting was 
he that he died a horrible death in Andersonville prison. 

Third, Again, he is greatly wanting in a knowledge of the diseases 
of the camp. This is well illustrated in the case of Andrew J. Wilson, 
in which he says—andif any other man had said it it would have been 
cruelly flippant when spoken of an infirm old soldier: 

Whatever else may be said of claimant's achievements during his short mili- 
ary career it mast be conceded that he accumulated a great deal of disability. 

Had the present incumbent of. the Presidency himself been asoldier 
in the field he would have known that it does not take a soldier many 
months sleeping in rain and slect, subsisting upon villainous and half- 
cooked rations, making forced marches, weighted down with knapsack, 
haversack, canteen, musket, cartridge-box, and forty rounds of cart- 
ridge, and subjected to the terrible strain of the shock of battle ‘‘ to 
accumulate a good deal of disability.” 

Again, in the case of William Bishop the President says: 

This claimant was enro as a substitute on the 23th day of March, 1845; he 
wasadmitted to a post hospital at Indianapolis on the 3d day of April, 1865, with 
the measles; was removed to the City General Hospital, in Indianapolis, on the 
5th day of May, 1865; was returned to duty May S. 1865, and was mustered out 
with a detachment of unassigned men on the Ith day of May, 1865. 

Fifteen years after this brilliant service and this terrific encounter with the 
messies, and on the 28th day of June, 1880, the claimant discovered that his nt- 
tack of the measles had some relation to his Army enrollment, and that this 
discase had "settled in his eyes, also affecting his spinal column." 

Those who served in the Army of the Potomac in the winter of 
186102 in front of Washington well know that many a grave on Arling- 
ton Heights is tenanted as the result of a ‘' terrific encounter with the 
measles’? And in view of certain other circumstances the sneer at 
“substitutes”? might well have been omitted. 

Fourth. In the next place the President is deficient in the n 
medical knowledge which would enable him to judge with reasonable 
intelligence of the probabilities of certain disabilities, ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the case of John W. Farris, already alluded to. The President 
fairly hoots at the idea that impaired vision and sore eyes could be the 
result of the general debility resulting from long and exhausting chronic 
diarrhea. 8 

The President in his message (Executive Document No. 285) says: 

In September of the same year, and after this pension was granted, be filed an 
application for an increase of his rute, alleging that in 1881 his eyes became af- 
3 in consequence of his previous ailments and the debility consequent 

roupon. 

The ingenuity 8 in the constant and persistent attacks upon the pub- 
lic Treasury by those claiming pensions and the increase of those already granted, 
is exhibited in bold relief by this attempt to include sore eyes among the results 
of diarrhea, i 

Contrast this with the report of the medical examining board at Leb- 
anon, Mo., October 21, 1885, as follows: 

We find the conjunctiva of both eyelids thickened and in a state of chronie 
inflammation, There is an opacity of the cornea of both eyes, resulting from 
ulceration, which is of the nebulous variety. ‘The vessels of the conjunctiva of 
tho cornea are very much enlarged. The opacity of tho left cornea extends 
over the pupil and almost completely obstructs the vision. That of the right 
eye is leas extensive, about two-thirds. Ile can not distinguish the largest test 
type with the left eye, but with the right eye can distinguish it at a distance of 
17 inches. Le is totally incapacitated for manual labor. He is in our apinion 
entitled to a second-grade rating for the disability caused by chronic diarrhea 
and resulting general debility and sore cyes. 

Or this from Dr, Michel, of the Missouri Medical College, one of the 
most eminent oculists in the Southwest: 

That he bas been treating Senator J. W. Farris for chronic conjunctivitis with 
granulation since January, 1885, and that I am satisfied that a vitiated constitu- 
tional condition is to blame for his impaired vision and prolonged eye affection 

This claimant enlisted at the age of only fifteen; served four years; 
by gallantry rose to be acommissioned officer; was discharged at twenty 
with an incurable disease which has resulted in blindness, 
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Is it any wonder that in his indignation and humiliation he should 
write to the Saint Louis Republican as follows: 

“Ordinarily it is enough to be a victim of disease and conscious of approaching 
permanent disability or early dissolution; but when this is accompanied with 
the bratal ez parte judgment of a President whom the sufferer has aided yp elect- 
ing, the withdrawal 8 and politicalsytmpathies, and the rudeund vulgar 
8 press, only faintly illustrates the extraordinary dilemma in which 

am p R 

Iam ata loss to know how a conservative public can 7 75 the brutality dis- 
played by the Chief Executive of a Government to which I gave four years of 
rene military service, hazarding life, imperiling health, and making myself 

wematurely old. And yet such seems the result. One of my pt a itors, Mr. 
i B. Rackliffe, possessed of about the same degree of patriotism that induced 
Grover Cleveland to hire a substitute rather than fight his country’s battles, 
ruled by the same brutal instincts which impelled the President to assault me 
so unjustly in his message, has gone over the district and covertly, yea, in n 
cowardly manner, used this veto message to manufacture sentiment against me 
and build for himself that character and reputation which he had not been able 
to attain save through the misfortunes of another. I am content with the de- 
feat which will probably come to me, but I am not content to remain silent and 
be branded by a President—even a Democratic President—with having devised 
an “ingenious plan to attack the public Treasury.” 

* * . * a >. * 

Iam proud of the record 1 made as a soldier. Tiet the Army at the end of 
four years’ service, when only twenty years old, bearing two commissions won 
by meritorious service in battle, Though in impaired health as the result of that 
service I am not too feeble to resist the criticisms and denounce the reflections of 
Presidents and Senatorial candidates who seck to cast aspersions on my char- 
acter or impute dishonesty to my motives. 


I have yet to find any medical man who denies that defective sight 
may result from long-continued chronic diarrhea. 

Take for a further illustration the case of Francis Deming (H. R. 
2971), where the claimant after suffering from rheumatism for many 
years became almost. totally blind. Of this sad case the President 
gays: A 
Thereupon, and after nineteen years had clapsed since his discharge from the 
Army, a pension is claimed for him upon a very shadowy allogation of the in- 
currence of rheumatism while in the service, coupled with the pov ace J propo- 
sition that this rheumatism resulted, just previous to his Spence: n blind- 
ness. Upon medical examination it appeared that his blindness was caused by 
amaurosis, which is generally accepted as an alfection of the optic nerve. 

The President scouts the idea that the blindness can be referred to 
rheumatism, because the medical examiner called it amaurosis;“ ig- 
noring the fact that amaurosis, which is an affection of the optic nerve, 
may be produced by rheumatism. ' 

In the caseof William H. Beck (Executive Document No. 181), where 
it was claimed that epileptic fits or spasms had resulted from the heavy 
firing of artillery over the man’s head, the President Says: 

Uf this disease can be caused in the manner here detatled, its manifestations 
are such as to leave no doubt of its existence, and it seems to me simply impos- 


gible, under the cirounrstances detailed, that there should be any lack of evidence 
to support the claim upon which this bill is predicated. 


Doctors will disagree, and I have yet to find a doctor who will agree 
with Mr. Cleveland that in a case of recent epilepsy, where the spasms 
are many days apart, the manifestations are such as to leave no doubt 
of its existence,” 

Fifth. His knowledge of military law seems to be as faulty as his 
knowledge of therapeutics, when in the case of James Butler (Execu- 
tive Document 180) he says in one sentenco that the claim was rejected 
because the claimant was on individual furlough, and therefore nat 
in the line of duty,“ and in the very next sentence declares ** that he 
was in no sense in the military service of the United States.” Exactly 
how s man could be on furlongh” and at the same time in no sense 
in the military service“ is something that passes my understanding. 

In this same case, as well as in the Joseph Romiser case, he makes the 
further mistake of supposing that under the general laws of the United 
States a soldier has not been pensionable unless he has been regularly 
mustered into the service of the United States, = 

The Revised Statutes provides (section 4693) that the following classes 
shall be pensionable: 

First, * * * Any cnlisted man, however employed, in the military or naval 
service of the United States or its Marine Corps, whether regularly mustered or 
not, disabled by any wound or 9858 received or disease contracted while in the 
service of the United States and in the line of duty, 

This provision was in force until July, 1874. And again, the third 
subdivision of the same section provides that auꝝ person not an enlisted 
soldier inthe Army * * * who volunteered for the time being to 
serve with any regularly organized military or naval force of the United 
States, or who otherwise volunteered and rendered service in any en- 
gagement with rebels or Indians, disabled in consequence of wounds 
or injury received in the line of duty in such temporary service, shall 
be pensionable, (Section 4693, Revised Statutes.) This provision has 
also expired by limitation. A 

Sixth. Even more yet is he wanting ina knowledge of the habits and 
qualities of good soldiers. 

He frequently and grievously complains of the want of en hospital 
record. I do not think he appreciatesas those who have commanded 
troops in the field do that it is not the men who have the most brill- 
iant and voluminous hospital record who did the hard fighing and are 
the most deserving of pensions, 

Every man on this floor who has commanded troops knows that the 
bravest and best soldiers would rather fall in their tracks from exhans- 
tion and be helped into camp by comrades than go to hospital; and 


even when wounded would endure almost anything in quarters rather 
than encounter the foul air and depressing influences of a hospital ward. 
The incumbent of the Presidency has very much to learn abont sol- 


jers. 

And lastly, unless I greatly err, he has much to learn of the feelin, 
of loyalty and the spirit of patriotism which inspired our soldiery, an 
which is worth more to this nation thsu all its millions of gold and 
silver piled in the vaults of the Treasury. 

Take the case of that old man, Nathaniel Beezcley, the old farrier, 
whose widow's bill is among these vetoes. At the age of 60 years he 
heard the call of his country. He wanted to have some share in the 
grand and patriotic work of upholding its flag and saving the Union of 
the States to posterity. So, while the young-and strong and the pros- 
perons hesitated, the old man said to his wife, ‘‘ Louisa, I believe I 
must go. I've got a good deal of strength left yet, and if the old flag 
must go down I want to godown withit. Ifanything should happen 
to me this Government will see that you don’t come to want.’’ Sohe 
shouldered his musket and marched in the grim ranks of war. He 
thought he could endure the hardship, and for a year he stood at the 
post of duty like a man, as best he could. But he accumulated a 
good deal of disability,“ and at the end of a year he was mustered 
out, as the report of Colonel MATSON, the chairman of the committee, 
says, a wreck of his former self.” 

The old man died at length, and now his aged widow, past seventy, 
dependent upon charity, recommended by the governer of her State and 
by ex-Senator Joseph E. McDonald, comes here with trembling hands 
and tottering steps—comes here to ask of the great, rich Government to 
which her husband gave the remnant of health and life to assist her in 
eking out her few remnining days with a paltry pension of $12 per 
month, and the President of that country says to Congress. I forbid!” 

I would to God that some younger and stronger men had possessed 
that same spirit of patriotism which the old man Beezeley had, and 
which led him to the perilons edge of battle. Such patriotism is not 
so superabundant in these days that we can afford to sneer at it or re- 
fuse to recognize it or reward its loyal sacrifices. It was nob so we 
promised these brave men when they went out to battle. It was not so 
we promised them when they turned their backs upon home and wife 
and child whom they might noversee ngain; turned away from all the 
brightness and sweetness and hope of life to do, to suffer, and, if need 
be, to die in untold and unspeakable anguish for the flag of their alle- 
giauce and the country of their love. Wetold them then to go without 
fear and without faltering for those they left behind. We pratuised 
them that the nation would be husband to the widow and futher to 
their orphan children; that the nation would raise their helpless ones in 
its great, strong arms and bear them ever in its heart of hearts. 

Under that promise they went out. Under that promise they trod 
the red and slippery fields of carnage down to the blood-besprinkled 
doors of death. 

Their work is done; their duty is fulfilled. But the wrecked and 
maimed, the widows and the orphans are with us still and claim our 
helping hand. Our promise remains. 

May God help us to be trae to the promises we pledged when patri- 
otism was more than gold, when loyal sacrifice was more than place or 
power, and manhood was worth all that a nation had to give. 


` Land and Labor Legislation, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. O'NEILL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1886; 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
forence on the disagrceing votes of the two Houses on the bill (II. R. 7887) to re- 
pe all laws providing for the pre-emption of the public lands, all laws allow» 
ng entries for timber culture, the lawsauthorizing the sale of desert lands, and 
for other purposes 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that the House will not concur in the Senate 
amendments but will adhere rigidly to the bill that we have 
here. No injury can come to any one who now holds land from the 
operation of this law, and we simply propose (o preserve for the future 
that immense body of land which one gentleman on this floor has stated 
amounts to four-tenths of all the entire land in the United States exclu- 
sive of Alaska. 

In reading this bill, I was amazed to find that while we were trying 
to get rid of one sct of land robbers they were very willing to turn our 
eyes in another direction while they came in with a land-plunder 
scheme in a moro infamous form, Under this plea of organizing com- 
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paniez for the irrigation of the arid lands, a few men could absolutely 
control that entire belt. I agree with what gentlemen have said on 
this floor about the difficulty of reclaiming those lands. I have been 
over that country and I realize that sooner or later the Government of 
the United States must direcily interest itself in the subject of re- 
claiming those lands for cultivation. 

The tide of immigration has already gone beyond the borders of 
that portion of the country where there is a rain-fall, and its 

reassure has become so great that we shall have to interest ourselves 
oro long in reclaiming the arid region in order to make homes for 
future settlers. As the traveler stops by the wayside at the few small 
spots in that arid region that have been reclaimed by irrigation, he is 
reminded of the fabled oases of the desert, and that is perhaps the 
best description that can be given of the effect of irrigation. 

The introduction of water transforms that land into the most fertile 
of any in your country. But the work of irrigation can not be done 
by private enterprise except in a few isolated cases, and unless it is 
done by the Government the great mass of that land will remain idle. 
Let us leave those lands untonched for the present; let us keep the 
hands of the land-sharks off them; let us preserve them untouched 
until we adopt some general system for their reclamation. If the repre- 
sentatives from that portion of the country would only organize and 
come before Congress with a proposition for a general system of irri- 

~gating those lands by the sinking of wells, I have no doubt that it 
woul.l be favorably considered, for I hold that it is as much for the in- 
terest of the people of the United States to improve those arid lands 
and make them available for human settlement and sustenance as it is 
to improve the water ways of the Mississippi Valley where I live. 

By concerted action on their part, by simply exhibiting to this coun- 
try the advantages which would follow from a change of that kind, I 
am confident there is enough patriotism in our people to aid them in 
that effort. 

By the passage of land-forfeiture bills we have rescued from the rail- 
roads within the last two years over 40,000,000 acres of unearned public 
lands. House bills embracing nearly fifty millions additional are now 
pending in the Senate. 

The land and labor legislation of the present Congress stand out in 
bold relief, marking a sympathy for the working classes unprecedented 
in the annals of legislation. > 

I append the following sketch of labor legislation, believing it to 
properly combine with the land question: 7 

i anon LEGISLATION, 

The House of Representatives of the Forty-eighth Congress inaug- 
urated labor legislation by creating among its standing committees a 
Committee on Labor, to which should be referred proposed legislation 
affecting the working classes, 

As a result of its rs you now have upon the statute-books the 
law creating the National Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the law pro- 
hibiting the importation of contract labor. . 

I submit a list of bills reported from the Committee on Labor of th 
present Congress (Forty-ninth) which have passed the Honse and are 
now pending in the Senate, with the exception of the bill to legalize 
the incorporation of national trades unions and H. Res. 142, relating 
to convict labor, which have passed both Houses and become laws. 

Arbitration bill (H. R. 7479) provides that in all controversies be- 
tween rajJroad companies and their employés, if submitted to arbitra- 
tion, the United States would give the arbitrators the power to send 
for persons and papers, administer oaths, in fact all the power ef United 
States commissioners, and would pay all the expenses of the arbitra- 
tion, the award to be filed with the Commissioner of Labor and to 
be made public by him. 

TO LEGALIZE TIIS INCORPORATION OF NATIONAL TRADES UNIONS (SENATE BILL). 

The term National Trades Union, in the meaning of the act, to sig- 
nify any association of working people having two or more branches in 
the States or Territories of the United States for the purpose of aiding 
its members to become more skillfal and efficient workers, the promo- 
tion of their general intelligence, the elevation of their character, the 
regulation of their wages and their hours and conditions of labor, the 
protection of their individual rights in the prosecution of their trade or 
ar the raising of funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, or unem- 
ployed members, or the families of deceased members, or for such other 
object or objects for which working people may lawfully combine, hav- 
ing in view their mutual protection or Denti 
TO PROTECT MECHANICS, LABORERS, AND SERVANTS IN THEIR WAGES (H. n. I). 

By providing that for all personal services rendered by any person 
acting in the capacity of mechanic, Jaborer, or servant, in the District 
of Columbia and Territories of the United States, no property shall be 
exempt from seizure and sale under execution. 

CONVICT LABOR (M. RES, 142). 

Authorizing and directing the Commissioner of Labor to make a full 
investigation as to the kind and amount of work performed in the penal 
institutions of the several States and Territories of the United States 
and the District of Columbia, as to the methods under which convicts 
are or may be employed, and as toall the facts pertaining to convict 
labor and the infinence of the same upon the industries of the country, 


CONVICT LABOR (n. R. 1622). 

To prohibit any officer, agent, or servant of the Government of thi 
United States to hire or contract. out the labor of prisoners incarcerated 
for violating the laws of the United States. 

e CONVICT AND ALIEN LABOR (N. fl. 8511). 

To prevent the employment of convict labor and alien labor upon 
public buildings and other public works, aud convict Jabor in the prep- 
aration or manufacture of materials for public buildings and other 
public works, and to regulate the manner of letting contracts therefor. 

i TMPORTED CONTRACT LAHOR (u. u. 9232), 

To amend an act to prohibit tho importation and immigration of for- 
eigners and aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor in the 
United States, approved February 26, 1885. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is charged with the duty of executing the provisions of the 
act, and may enter into contract with such State commission, board, or 
officers as may be designated for that purpose by the governor of any 
State to take charge of the local affairs of immigration in the ports 
within said State or may designate any person in any State to execute 
the provisions of this act, and itis their duty to examine into the condi- 
tion of passengers arriving at the ports, to go on board of any ship or 
vessel; and if on examination thereshall be found among the passengers 
any personsincluded in the prohibition in the act, such persons shall 
not be permitted to land. 

All persons included in the prohibition in the act, upon arrival, to 
be sent back to the nations to which they belong and from whence they 
came; he expense of return of the persons not permitted to land to 
be borne by the owners of the vessels in which they came; any vessel 
refusing to pay such expenses not to be thereafter permitted to land at 
or clear from any port of the United States, and such expenses to be a 
lien on the vessel. 


Sufferers by Overflow in South Carolina, 
SPDECH 


or 
HON. ROBERT SMALLS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 31, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 210) for the relief of the sufferers by the overflow 
of the Santee, Pedce, and Waccamaw Rivers in South Carolina, 


Mr. SMALLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In presenting this resolution I am sure a brief ang 
candid statement of the condition of things in the inundated country 
along the Santee, Pedee, and Waccamaw Rivers in Sonth Carolina wil] 
so far appeal to the mercy and benevolence of this House and its com- 
mittee as to secure for this measure carly and favorable consideration, 

The recent overflow of these rivers has inundated all the adjacent 
country, destroying the crops, devastating the country, and rendering 
houseless and homeless a large number of citizens. This being in a 
rice-growing locality, the people entircly depended upon the growing 
crop for their subsistence. By the destruction of this crop they are 
now confronted with starvation unless immediate relief is afforded. 

The following letter from a reliable and respectable gentleman livin 8 
in that vicinity depicts the suffering to which the people are subjected: 


EXCHANGE, July 13, 1888. 
Editor of the Enquirer: 

I returned home this morning to find the country one mass of water. When 
I left I could look out from my door over hundreds of acres of green flelds und 
busy laborers, all su; tive of prosperity and plenty. To-day I look over the 
8 and behold only one dull, dirty, yellow ninss of water. No sign of 

ife presents itself, except the fast-running current and the bird of proy that 
soars overhead, 

Men have been to me already asking for work and snyiug they had eaten 
the lust in their houses, I can not find them work. Thousands are in the same 
condition here and elsewhere, ‘The disastrous result of last year's cropping 
caused many to begin this year in debt and they are estopy from what they 
might otherwise do. What are we to dot The disnster is widespread, I do 
not know that it will be as severely folt in other sections as bore, but here we 
stand to-day on the brink of a famine. 

What are weto do? The State is the only power we can appeal ta. She is 
the „ of her citizons.. It is her part to secure them In life, 
prosperity, and liberty, 

We should bave concerted action and we should act before the dire emer- 
gency of a starving people is on us. 

Let tue Legislature bo called together to deviso the ways and means. Some 
will aay it will cost too much. Well, if the necesary relief can be given with- 
out this expense, by all means lot us have it, If not, the expense will be but u 
bagatolle in comparison with the relief to be given or in contrnst with the suf. 
fering that will ensue, 

‘There are yct three and a half months to the mecting of the next Legistature, 
and in this space of time relief ought to be found for many, 

I offer these as suggestions in order that attention may he directed to the 
condition of afaire and some means devised for relief. 

R urs. 
. BENJ. ALLISON, 
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No immediate relief can come from the State authorities, as the Legis- 
lature does not convene until November of the present year. 

Mr. S „Congress has not been deaf to similar appeals. , When 
the terrible conflagrations desolated Portland, Me., and Chicago, III.; 
when the yellow fever made such fearful ravages in Memphis, Tenn., 
and in frequent cases when the Mississippi Valley was submerged by 
the overflow of the river, Congress with humane and generous heart 
and sometimes with lavish hand responded to the appeal for reliefand 
saved many of its citizens from the agonies of starvation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no time for argument or hair-splitting constitu- 
tional disquisition. Through a visitation beyond their control we are 
informed citizens of this Republic are starving to death, and in the 
plenitude of its riches and the surplus in its Treasury you are hu- 
manely appealed to for a pittance which may save them from the ter- 
rible fate which threatens them, and in view of the emergency whose 
delay is death I earnestly appeal to the committee and tho House to 
facilitate the consideration of this measure. 


Increase of the Narval Establishment. 


SP E E OH 


HON. JOHN R. BUCK, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 24, 1886, 
On the bill (HI. Tt. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 


Mr. BUCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of this country are far in advance of the 
legislative branch of the Government on the subject of constructing an 
efficient navy. They are ready to have it built and are willing to pay 
for it. 

Their interest in it has now reached the point of a most urgent de- 
mand for the necessary legislation. State Legislatures, commercial asso- 
ciations, and cities exposed to attack from foreign war fleets, have united 
in urging speedy action on this subject. 

National pride is by no means the principal foundation for this in- 
terest in the Navy. It is believed to bea necessity, a means of national 
defense, a protection to coast cities, and to commerce on both ocean and 
river. 

Our people have the traditions of the mother country in regard to 
the retention of power on the seas as a means of home defense. We 
separated from a country that maintained its national power by its 
ships of war, and to-day England relies on its navy to support its 
power abroad, while its great ironclads are used to defend its coasts 
rather than forts. 

In 1775 Congress provided for a navy, and authorized the construc- 
tion of fourteen vessels. It was the business of this Navy to cruise 
along our coast and intercept hostile vessels that came here to bring 
troops or to prey upon our commerce. This Navy comprised the fol- 
lowing vessels: 


First Navy. 


Sloop Sachem 
Sloop Musquito. “ 

Considerable attention was paid to the Navy after the war of the 
Revolution, and when the war of 1812 broke out we had seventeen 
cruising vessels and a few gunboats. 

Our Navy did good work in that war, and the President, Essex, Hor- 
net, Niagara, Detroit, and Lawrence are well-remembered names of 
vessels that added renown to our nation as a naval power. 

The character of modern naval warfare, however, dates from the war 
of the rebellion. That conflict changed the character of war vessels 
throughont the world. 

The Virginia, a confederate vessel, sailed out of G rt navy· xard on 
March8,1862, and when off Newport Newsin turna ed and destroyed 
the Cumberland and Congress, and was attacking the Minnesota when 
the day closed and the contest sto That evening the Monitor, 
an iron vessel, constructed by John Ericsson, came to the rescue of the 
Federal fleet. The next morning (March 9) the Virginia attacked this 
strange-looking craft and endeavored to run her down, but without suc- 


. 


cess. The shells of the Virginia made no more impression on the little 
Monitor than the shells of the Camberland and Congress madeon the Vir- 
ginia. Neither of these vessels could do the other much harm. How- 
ever, the Virginia, together with the whole confederate ficet, retired 
from the scene of conflict, and although the Virginia returned to Hamp- 
ton Roads some time afterward no contest followed 

This singular naval battle attracted the attentionof all naval powers. 
The Virginia was an iron-clad ram, constructed ontof the Federal vessel 
Merrimac which had been partly burned at Gosport navy-yard in April, 
1861. According to the descriptions given of her she had an armored. 
casement, constituted by a wooden backing which was 7 inches thick 
and covered with two layers of wrought-iron plates each 24 inches thick, 
disposed horizontally and vertically one above the other. She also had 
a cast-iron stem or prow which projected 4 feet. 

This armored casement was new to naval warfare and was a complete 
protection from the shot and shells of an opposing vessel. They struck 
its sides and fell harmless into the water. 

The Monitor is described as a vessel which lay low in the water, of 
light draught, the top of the propeller near the water line, the propeller 
blades being protected by a projecting deck or stern overhang. The 
machinery and quarters of officers and men were below the water line and 
also protected by a side overhang. This side overhang, called “armor 
timber,” consisted of armor and wood backing, bolted to the iron hull 
and supported by a horizontal girder placed along the side, assisted by 
vertical gussets of iron secured at intervals to the side by angle-irons. 
The wood backing was in two layers between these gussets, and the 
8 oe consisted of five 1-inch plates of iron and-was bolted on outside 
of all, 

Such was these character of the two vessels. Neither of them did much 
harm to the other; but it is quite probable that with guns of equal 
3 o all respects, the Monitor would have overcome its adversary in 

e end. 

This contest substantially changed the character of nayal warfare. 

Foreign nations had experimented with iron-clad ships, but this naval 
battle demonstrated their utility. 

In 1843 our Government had contracted with Mr. Stevens, of New 
York, for an iron-clad vessel or battery for the defense of that harbor, 
This was probably the first iron-clad vessel known. In 1858 the 
French Goverpment constructed some iron-clad vessels. That Govern- 
ment built the Warrior and the Gloire, the general characteristics of 
which are indicated in a table which I will print with my remarks. 
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During this same period England had also built ironclads. The fol- 
lowing table shows the characteristics of her iron-clad vessels at this 
time; 
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At the close of the war we had fourteen ironclads, which we had con- 
structed while the war was progressing, and which for that day were 
efficient ships. These still forma part of our naval establishment, but 
they are of but little use as against modern ships. Their speed, the 
material with which they were built, the small-powered guns they carry, 
will scarcely admit of their being called war-ships when compared with 
the steel-armed, fast-sailing, heavy-armed ships of the navies of to-day, 
Counting these ships and all others, except those commenced since 1874, 
and we had at that time eighty-one ships belonging to our Navy which 
could be used for the transportation of troops, and possibly for some 
other p in connection with the defense of our coast, but which 
could not resist the attack of a war-ship of the present day, 

For some time prior to 1874, the Secretary of the Navy gave special 
attention to the subject of repairing the vessels of the Navy. 

It was believed at that time that the best policy was to repair cer- 
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tain vessels which the Government then owned, and use them for coast 
defense. Our ironclad fleet had been useless since the war, and to util- 
ize what there was left of it was thought to be good policy at that time. 

The Nayy Department proceeded to repair fourteen single-turreted 
monitors, and the expense was defrayed out of the appropriations for 
the Department. All that could be repaired, were repaired. These 
vessels are still in service. 

Under authority of the appropriation acts of 187475, the Depart- 
ment commenced the construction of five double-turreted monitors. 
mee were the Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, Monadnock, Puritan, and 

error, 

One of them, the Miantonomoh, lacks only her ordnance to be ready 
for service. The others are not as far advanced in construction. 

It would not be considered as good policy to commence the building 
of such ships to-day; but they are nearly completed, and will be use- 
ful for coast defense or inland service, 

The side armor of the Puritan amidship is 11 inches thick, her tur- 
ret armor is 15 and 17 inches, and her displacement is 6,060 tons, 

The Miantonomoh, Terror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock are vessels 
of similar type but of smaller displacement (3,815 tons) and power. 
Their side armor is 7 inches thick, armor on turrets 114 to 12} inches, 
and their armament consists of four 10-inch breech-loading rifles, Their 
speed will be from 10} to 11 knots. The superficial area exposed (as a 
target) in broadside is about 820 square feet, 

These ships will do very good service, and are probably as good as 
any of their class that would be brought against us in case of war. 

In fact, England, which claims to take the lead in naval warfare, is 
building ships of the class of the Puritan. 

The English double-turreted iron-clad vessel Conqueror, not quite 
completed, has been compared with the Puritan by our Navy Depart- 
ment and with the following result: 


Comparative statement of Puritan and Conqueror (English). 


Puritan.* 


Conqueror.} 


6,200 
270 
58 
23 
1,145 
4,500 
13 
650 
1 
12 
Thickness of deck armor. 2 and 11 
Thickness of side armor ami 11 12 
‘Thickness of side armor, bow. 10 8} 
Thickness of side armor, quarte 10 11 
Thickness of side armor, stern. 8 0 
Freeboard. . . . 2} 10 
Superficial target) in broadside 
(about). ee sarena SGUATO feet... 907 3,900 


* Armament, four 10}-inch B. L. R. 
tArmament, two 12-inch and 4.6-inoh B, L. R. 

The armament, armor, and speed of the Puritan are superior to those 
of the Conqueror, while the individual heavy guns of the latter are su- 
perior to those of the Puritan. 

The Hero, a sister ship of the Conqueror, has been launched within 
the past six months, The Puritan is a better ship to-day than the Con- 
queror, for she draws less water and has better speed and more impene- 
trable armor, being inferior in respect to her guns, which are not as 


eavy. 
It is estimated that the following sums will complete these vessels, 
and these sums have been appropriated by this bill: 
For the Puritan . . . .es, 4 senapedceneacetises S 


The Miantonomoh is at the Brooklyn navy-yard substantially com- 
pleted. She needs an appropriation of $206,531 for ordnance, which is 


also provided for in this bill. 

The cost of these five monitors up to the present time is as follows: 
rh verses senrestervovenseeserenss $040, 520 62 
Miantonomoh (commenced in 1874). . 1,751, 670 58 
Monadnock (commenced in 1874) .. ë 139 63 
Puritan (commenced in 1874). 1,155,591 83 
Terror (commenced in 1874) . 896,540 92 

Mall T——Uà,¼“„ $5, 682, 469 58 


It has been twelve years since these vessels were commenced and it 
—— they were finished, and out of the ebbs and flows of party poli- 


In 1881 the advisory board, then first appointed, considered the ques- 
tion of putting our Navy upon amore efiicient footing. That board re- 
ported on November 7, 1881, that this Government should have a navy 
consisting of seventy vessels, counting thirty-two already in the service 
which could be used in certain kinds of service, and that thirty-eight 


new vessels should be built. Congress was asked to carry out this ree- 
ommendation in part; bat nothing was done until 1883, when an act 
was passed authorizing the construction of three steel cruisers and one 
dispatch boat. These were the Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta and the 
now well-known dispatch boat Dolphin. 

This latter vessel is not designed for a fighting ship. She is now 
completed and is in commission. She is built entirely of steel of domestic 
manufaeture, draws 14.25 feet of water, and has a of 15 knots per 
hour. The three cruisers are also built of steel, but none of these ves- 
sels have armor, and consequently are incapable of resisting the fire of 
modern guns, The material of which they are built, however, affords 
a certain degree of protection, and these ships will be useful and ef- 
cient in coast defense and for the destruction of the enemy’s commerce, 
The Chicago will draw 19 fect of water, is to have a speed of 14 knots 
per hour, and will carry four 8-inch steel breech-loading guns, eight 
6-inch and two 5-inch steel breech-loaders. The Atlanta will draw 
16.10 feet of water, is to have a speed of 13 knots, and will carry two 
8-inch stecl breech-loading guns and six 6-inch guns. The Boston is 
built in all respects like the Atlanta, All three of these vessels will 
soon be in commission, . 

On March 5, 1885, Congress authorized the construction of two cruisers, 
one heavily- armed, and one light gunboat. Plans for these vessels are 
subtantially perfected, and it is expected that they will soon be put 
under contract or built by the Department. These vessels, with the 
five monitors, the Dolphin already finished, and the Boston, Chicago, 
and Atlanta approaching completion, thirteen in all, form the most 
effective part of our present naval establishment. 

The bill under consideration is an important step in the direction of 
adding to this small beginning, and placing the Navy of the United States 
on a footing of respectability commensurate with the enterprise, the 
power, and the grandeur of a great nation. 

It is a timely concession to a strong public sentiment that has at last 
made itself felt in the legislative body. Backed by the whole people, 
political parties need no longer fear to take the responsibility of appro- 

riating money to construct ships of war. 

The bill as originally reported from the committee, provided for the 
construction of three protected cruisers, 3,500 to 5,000 tons displace- 
ment; four first-class torpedo boats, one torpedo cruiser, and two ar- 
mored vessels, 6,000 tons displacement, It also provided for the com- 

letion of the four double-turreted monitors, Puritan, Amphitrite. 

Monadnock, and Terror. One million dollars vas appropriated tow. 
the armament of the unfinished monitors and four yessels authorized 
by act of March 3, 1885, and of the vessels authorized by this bill and of 
the Miantonomoh. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars wag 
appropriated to purchase torpedoes and $250, 000 to improve navy-yards: 
in all, $6,425,000, This bill was the unanimous report of the Com. 
mittee on Naval Affairs; but the managers of the majority of this 
House refused to give the committee a hearing unless the amount ap- 
propriated was reduced to $3,500,000 and the number of ships provided 
for in the original bill reduced one-half. It has accordingly been ent 
down. It was an unwise, injudicious, and unpatriotic conclusion and 
a great disappointment to the country, which is anxious that we should 
have a respectable Navy to defend our const and protect our commerce, 

In the substitute bill the two armored cruisers have no specific ap- 
propriation, and there is no provision for the torpedo cruiser, Section 
8 appropriates $1,000,000 for armament of three vessels and of vessels 
authorized by act of March 3, 1885, and unfinished monitors, including 
the Miantonomoh. 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to finish the monitors atan 
expense of $3,178,046. 

Those provisions in the bill which allow the armor and other mate- 
rial to be purchased abroad in certain contingencies are unnecessary and 
should be stricken ont. We must make our own armor and our own 
armament, 

The bill also provides for the purchase of a boat armed with the pneu- 
matic dynamite gun, a gun which if it accomplishes the results claimed 
for it by its inventors and owners, and which they are willing to guar- 
antee, will make a radical change in ct to armament. 

This gun placed at an eleyation of 10° throws a projectile of dyna- 
mite a distance of 1 mile, which, when weighing 100 pounds, strikes a 
blow of 6,500 pounds to the square inch, and falling within 21 feet of 
the largest ship now known will sink her. If the projectile weighs 200 
pounds and falls within 33 feet of the ship it will produce the same re- 
sult. The use of this projectile will make short work of naval engage- 
ments. 

The credit of the development of this destructive weapon is due to 
Lieutenant Zulinski, of the United States Army, 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. As I understand this provision it simply an- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Navy in his discretion to make this con- 
tract 


Mr. BUCK, That is all; and it is provided that heshall take a bong 
from the inventor and owner, : 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This matter was investigated somewhat by 
by our committee and was favorably considered, but we sone it best 
that if this board“ should be appointed the matter should be left to 
them, 
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Mr. BUCK. The amendment proposes simply to appropriate $350,- 
000 to be ded for this purpose if the Secretary of the Navy deems 
it proper. If this provision should become law I am inclined to think 
it would revolutionize the question of armament of all war vessels, for 
this invention is, in my judgment, altogether the most deadly projectile 
ever discovered. It would destroy the largest ship of war afloat by 
throwing a charge of 100 pounds of dynamite, which, falling within 21 
feet of the vessel, would certainly sink her. 

Of course the ships provided for in this bill and the others in process 
of building can only be considered a beginning. Weshould be obliged 
to build some larger and more powerfully armed ships, if we expect to 
make adequate provision for the defense of the larger cities on the 
coast. Many of these cities can not be defended by shore fortifications 
and shore batteries, however powerful, Floating batteries, torpedoes, 
submarine mines, and dynamite shells will in the future be great fact- 
ors in the question of the proper defense of our shores. At present we 
have no guns, no ships, no fortifications capable of doing effective 
work. 

We have a few fortifications scattered along our seacoast which can 
be battered in pieces in a few hours if it was any object to doit, They 
are not capable of any resistance. The United States does not own a 
single gun that can pierce the modern compound armor of vessels like 
the Lepanto, Duillio, and other vessels of their rank. Such is our Navy 
and such the condition of our fortifications. 

Admiral Porter declares in his last annual report that— 


In considering our fortifications and naval vessels itis dificult to determine 
whichare most behind the time. But all the forts we have at the Narrows in 
Wew York Harbor and all our present Navy could not prevent two first-class 
ironciads from entering the harbor and laying the city under contribution, 


Ie could have said the same of Boston, Portland, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. Our whole coast is completely at the mercy of any na- 
tion having a respectable navy. The fact is, we have no guns capable 
of penetrating a first-rate armored vessel of modern construction. And 
our fortifications and forts are in such a condition that we need some 
effective ships of war to protect them. 

In the future this country will increase its trade with foreign coun- 
tries. The trade from the South American states is naturally ours. 
It is the same with Mexico; and yet the great bulk of the South Amer- 
ican and Mexican trade passes by us on the ocean and seeks other 
markets. 

This can not continue. It is against the natural laws of commerce. 
More intimate relations will be cultivated between these states and 
our own country, and our merchants will in the future participate in 
the trade of these countries. Nor will the growth of our foreign com- 
merce be confined to these sections of the world. We shall have some- 
thing to sell to European and other countries, Our trade is on the in- 
crease and our exports exceeded our imports last year. The accountis 
as follows: 


Exports, eleven months, ending May 31, 1888. 
Imports, eleven months, ending May 31, 1886... 


. $611, 206, 638 
. 581, LIG, 652 
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Thisgrowing commerce necessarily involves largeamounts of property: 
and it will often happen that our merchants will be the owners of both 
real and personal estate in distant countries, the outcome of business 
complications, or representing the capital necessary for their business 
transaction. 

This property should be protected by our own flag. We should 
have a navy sufficient for this purpose, and citizens who are pursuing 
their avocations in foreign countries, are entitled to the same protection, 
both in person and property, as though they were pursuing it within 
our own borders. At homeor abroad, on land and on sea, each citizen 
of the United States is entitled to the full and complete protection of 
its laws, and our Government is a failure if it does not furnish that 
protection at whatever cost. 

Mr. Speaker, the interest which our Government had in the Panama 
difficulty was a property interest. It was believed that if the insur- 
rection succeeded the United States property there would be 
if not destroyed. Accordingly our fleet opposed on the scene and did 
good work in quelling the disturbance. It was, however, a fortunate 
thing that the fleet had no opposition. It was not attacked by any 
first-class modern ship of war, and so it came off safe, the expedition 
costing the Government about $21,000. Just now we are needing one 
or two first-class ships to aid diplomacy in the fishery question. We 
construe treaties and issue our decrees and proclamations, but how can 
we enforce them? What power save a land expedition could force our 
neighbor to respect our rights in her waters. . 

The Dominion of Canada claims that the treaty of 1818 determines 
the commercial rights which our citizens have within its waters, and 
have recently enforced their statutes in accordance with this view. 
Our Government, however, claims that legislative arrangements made 
since 1818 haying the force of treaties determine thisquestion. They 
seize the vessel property of our citizens, and the question of confisca- 
tion is being tried in the local courts, defended by attorneys sent there 
and paid by the United States Government. 

Attorneys are all very well, but one first-rate steel-armored ship with 
armamentof modern make and efficiency, cruising in northern waters 


would bea s poweri help in bringing about a mutual understanding, 
especially if backed by a fleet of steel armored ships at home. 

In case of war we need fast-sailing and powerful ships to patrol the 
sea and destroy the commerce of the enemy, as well as to visit his own 
harbors and seacoast, and by engaging him at home cripple his power 
of offensive warfare on our own coast, and compel him to use his re- 
sources in self-defense. 

The defense and protection of our citizens when engaged in commerce 
with foreign countries, is but asmall part of What a navy is needed for, 

The property along our coast is inadequately protected. The cities 
and border towns, and all vessels engaged in the coast and river trade, 
comprise wealth almost untold, and are the sources of large revenues 
to the Government. 

These have substantially no protection from a hostile fleet. No duty 
of the Government could be plainer than that of defending the property 
of its own citizens on its own soil. 

The shelling of New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, Boston, or San 
Francisco would be a calamity to the whole country. From these cities 
the lines of commerce and trade reach to every portion of the inland 
country, and any damage to them would be felt in every part of our 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is no division of opinion on this subject 
in any part of the country. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH |, broad-minded and broad-shouldered as he is, in his speech a 
few days ago on the floor of this House, on the subject of fortifying 
our coast, placed the argument on the proper ground, and bore a grate- 
ful message to those living on the seacoast, and who have sometimes 
thonght that the inland States failed to fally appreciate the danger to 
which we are exposed in case of war with foreign countries. 

The power of modern guns and their range are constantly being im- 
proved. England, including those in service and those now building, 
has twelve ships which carry thirty-eight of the heaviest high-power 
guns, with a range of over 10 miles. France already has five ships carry- 
ing sixteen guns with equal power and range, and has in process of con- 
struction twelve more, carrying twenty-five guns of the same range. 
Other nations have guns which are the equals of any of these in power 
and range, making in all forty-three war ships, carrying one hundred 
and seventeen guns, all available against us in case of war. Sixteen of 
these ships draw less than 26 feet of water, and consequently can enter 
the harbors of New York and Boston. Of course they can also enter 
the harbors of Portland, Narragansett Bay, Long Island Sound, New 
London, San Francisco, and some other ports. 

While there are few, ifany, ships now afloat which could endure the 
strain produced by firing the heaviest high-powered gun placed at an 
elevation necessary for the range of 10 miles, they can be constructed 
wih sufficient strength for that range, and probably will bein the near 

ture, 

Experiments haveshown that armored vessels asat present constructed 
are unable to endure the effect of the heaviest guns, when mounted in 
forts, within a distanceof 2 miles. It follows from these facts that any 
harbor would be defended by tho construction of forts and shore bat- 
teries at a distance of 8 miles from the place to be defended. 

Of course floating batteries could be built that would answer the same 
purpose as shore batteries, or guns mounted inside of fortifications. 
These could also be aided by torpedoes, submarine mines, and vessels 
of the type of Ericsson's Destroyer, a submarine craft carrying a 
heavy submarine gan for the discharge of a projectile torpedo. With 
these facts in mind, by an examination of the characteristics of difer- 
ent ports, we can readily see to what danger we are exposed. 

Portland Harbor, with a depth of water of 21 feet and the mean rise 
and fall of the tide being 8 feet 9 inches, could be approached by an 
enemy’s fleet within 6 miles and yet be 2 miles from any fort that could 
be built near the entrance. 

Boston, 21 feet 9.4 inches, could be approached within 6} miles of 
the State-house, although heavy guns were mounted at the east point 


of Nahant, andon the outer islands of the harbor. They could get into 
Broad Sound. This would be a little more than 2 miles from these 
heavy guns on the points named. A 


Newport inner harbor, 19 feet 3.9 inches, would be within shelling 
distance from deep water. 

New York, 23 feet 4.8 inches, onter defenses on Sandy Hook, Dry 
Romeo, and Coney Island. Brooklyn could be shelled even with proper 
defenses at the above points. The soundings off Coney Island indicate 
that some of the largest ships in the world from this point could shell 
the lower part of New York, or place that city under contribution. 

Philadelphia (20 feet 6 inches), Washington, D. C. (19 feet 1,4 inches 
toGreenleaf Point), Baltimore (24 feet 1 inch), Savannah (9 feet 7 inches, 
southwest part of the river), can all easily be defended at no very great 
expense, but they have no defense at present. 

New Orleans, at head of passes, 26 feet .6 inch: The bed of the en- 
trance is constantly changing and the nature of the ground is such on 
the shore that forts would be impracticable. It is not now defended at 
all, and is incapable of defense except by mines, torpedoes, floating bat- 
teries, and ships of war. 7 

San 33 feet 3.6 inches: This harbor has great depth of 
water with a strong current. The city is within range of heavy guns 
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for some distance on the shore. It can only be defended by floating 
batteries and ships of war on account of the depth of water. 

These are only the leading harbors on our coast. 

Long Island Sound can be occupied by the navies of the world. With 
deep waters and safe anchorage it invites the presence of a hostile fleet. 
New Haven and Bridgeport and all the rich towns thatare situated on 
the coast of Connecticut are within shelling distance of deep water, and 
could be destroyed hy a hostile fleet, while one of the main approaches 
to the city of New York from the sea would be cut off if this body of 
water were ocenpied by an enemy. Daniel Webster once said of this 
body of water that it was such a busy place of commerce the Govern- 
ment should keep it lit up like a ball-room. 

New London, 21 feet 2.5 inches (inner harbor); The outer harbor has 
about 30 ſeet on the bar at mean low water. This would admit the largest 
ship. Long Island Sound is indefensible by shore batteries or forts. 
Floating batteries and large ships only can afford adequate protection. 

Chesapeake Bay, with its numerous commercial connections, is also 
incapable of shore defense. The defense of this important section of 
the country must be by floating batteries and ships, torpedo boats, &c. 

Narragansett Bay is in similar condition. 

For the defenses of Long Island Sound, Hampton Roads, Mississippi 
River, and San Francisco, the board on fortifications or other defenses 
have recommended three different types of vessels. 

The first, of 7.000 tons displacement, and carrying two 16-inch guns 
in a turret and one 10-inch gun in barbette.’ The hull is protected 
by a belt of steel armor 18 inches thick and 175 feet long, with a back- 
ing of 6 inches of wood and an inner plating of 2 inches of steel.” 

The second, having a displacement of 6,500 tohs, mounting two 14- 
inch guns in a tarret and two 10-inch guns in barbette, and protected 
by 16 inches of steel armor for a length of 160 feet.’’ 

The third type has a displacement of 4,000 tons, mounting two 12- 
inch guns in a turret and two 10-inch in barbette, on a draught of 14 
feet Ginches. This type is protected by side armor 12 inches thick ex- 
tending for 132 feet of her length.’’ 


Coat of vessels for the defense of Long Island Sound, Hampton Roads, 
Mississippi passes, and San Francisco. 


Long Island Sound. 
Hampton Roads..., 
Mississippi River. | 2 
San Francisco ... * 
[=] 

This plan of defense involves a large expense, and it is a serious ques- 
tion whether adequate defense could not be obtained for these localities 
for less money. ; 

The first care of the Government should be to prepare for attack, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

The custom of modern warfare is to levy contributions and stipulate 


for indemnity to defray the expenses of the victorious army or fleet. 
Of course every one knows that all along our coast are to be found 
cities rich in manufactures and commerce, of vast banking and com- 
mercial capital, and containing beautiful and costly buildings. 

Itis, however, an indisputabie assertion that within three weeks from 
a declaration of war against us by either England, France, Italy, or 
Spain, the cities of Boston, New York, Baltimore, New London, and 
Portland could be put under contribution or else suffer bombardment, 

It is, of course, impossible to get at the value of the property that 
would be exposed in case of war. 

The report which accompanies this bill gives a statement taken from 
a paper by Lieutenant Griffin, of the Army, of property on our coast 
which would be within reach of an enemy’s gunsin case of war. The 
statement is as follows: 


This list omits all mention of Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Mobile, and in fact of the entire Texas and Pacific coast, ex- 
cept San Francisco. It also omits the cities of Newport, Providence, 
and places on Narragansett Bay, as well as New London, New Haven, 
and Bridgeport, and other towns on the shore of Connecticut. 

In addition to the property on the land, our people have a large 
amount of property invested in vessels engaged in the coast and river 
trade, not including vessels used entirely on inland waters. This prop- 
erty would be swept from the ocean in ninety days after war was de- 
clared against us by any respectable naval power. 

Notwithstanding the general impression that our merchant marine 
is of little value, and notwithstanding the fact that it is not as large as it 
should be, it still commands a large amount of capital and is doing 
a vast business, 

The total number of sailing vessels is 14,489, with a tonnage of 
1,918,067.13, and we have 2,693 steam-vessels with a tonnage of 755,~ 
752.84; besides these, we have 256 canal-boats, 940 barges, and many 
fishing vessels. 

Most of these vessels are engaged either in the coast trade or are on 
rivers having a navigable outlet, and in case of war would be exposed 
to destruction by a hostile fleet. 

These vessels, in case of war, must all disappear from our coast at 
once, for we can not protect them. 

Itis a great mistake to suppose that many of the best war ships 
owned by foreign countries can not enter onr ports. A somewhat vagne 
impression exists that owing to our shallow ports no vessel of any con. 
siderable size and power could enter them. This is true of some of 
them, but a large majority of the war fleets of other nations can entep 
any of our ports, and many of the best a a that float, carrying the 
most powerful guns, can come into New York and Boston Harbo 
and nearly all of them can-easily come into the harbors of Portlang 
Narragansett Bay, New London, Long Island Sound, Hampton Roads’ 
and San Francisco. With the permission of the House I will print in 
the RECORD a table taken from figures and statements from officia] 
sources and found in the report of the Endicott board, including sound. 
ings made by our Government, showing what vessels owned by leading 
nations can enter our principal ports, 


Taito showing number of vessels owned by leading nations which can enter ports of the United States, the number of guns they carry, draught of water, Co. 
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Philadelphia,. 
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Number of ships. Í 


It will be seen that England has 72 ships carrying 348 guns capable 
of penetrating from 12 to 20 inches of wrought iron, and 2 ships carry- 
ing 4 guns which can penetrate from 20 to 33 inches, all of which can 


enter the harbors of New York and Boston so fur as depth of water is 
concerned. ‘These two ships owned by England are among the best war 
ships in the world. 
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Our Government, however, is the owner of no vessel which could 
offer any obstruction to any one of these vessels. 
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etrate from 20 to 33 inches, all of which can enter these two great har- 
bors of our country. 

It is unnecessary to state further details. I need only to say here 
that, according to the report of the Committee on Ordnance and War 
Ships, there are 198 ships of war owned by foreign countries which are 
available for hostile demonstrations on our coast, with 42 more in proc- 
ess of construction, making u total of 240. 

We can not expect to cope with England, in the present generation 
at Jeast, as a naval power, but we can at least build a navy capable, in 
connection with forts, torpedoes, and shore batteries, of defending the 
most important points on our seaboard. 

The only point where we could start on an equal footing with the 
mother country is on the great lakes between this country and Canada. 
But unfortunately we made a treaty with England in 1817 by which 
we are prohibited from building or maintaining a navy on any of these 
lakes. 

This treaty, which was proclaimed April 28, 1818, provided that the 
naval force on thoss waters should be reduced as follows: 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding 100 tons burden and 
armed with one 18-pound cannon, 

On the upper lakes, to two vessels not exceeding like burden each 
and armed with like force. 

All other armed vessels on these Jakes sball be forwith dismantled 
and no other vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 

Such has been the improvement in war vessels and their armament 
since this treaty was made, that these provisionsand stipulations amount 
to an absolute prohibition of the building and maintenance of any re- 
spectable naval ship or force on these inland waters. - 

Judgingfrom the past, we may rensonably expect that our country will 
not be an exception to other nations in settling disputes by a resort to 
arms. The history of our country shows that we haye had our full 
share of war. We have been in wars with foreign countries 
and within our own territorial limits. Besides the war of the rebell- 
jon, we have bad numerous cases of calls by States on the Govern- 
ment for military aid in suppressing riots and unlawful assemblies, too 

werful for the State authorities to cope with. We have on our pen- 
sion-rolls 345,125 pensioners, calling for an expenditure of $81,933,- 
288.12 last year. 

The day of universal when men will learn no more war, may 
come, but there is very little indication of it now. 

As we have already shown, the late civil war developed a new class 
of warships. It tested some of the new ideas that existed in the minds 
of mechanics and inyentors on this subject, and it turned the efforts of 
all nations into new channels in reference to ship-building. Other na- 
tions were not slow to appreciate the lessons taught by that contest, 
Onr own country stands alone in not making use of the experience 
which cost usso much. We demonstrated the utility of iron ships, 
built fourteen ironclads, and then, the war being over, stopped all 
work in that direction while other nations took up the subject where 
we had left it, developed onr discoveries, and perfected our inventions. 
It has been said that by waiting we have profited by the experiments 
of others. In some respects this may be true, but iron-clad ships built 
by us during the war, have been copied by England and other nations for 
twenty years, and although the thickness of the armor has been increased 
and steel has been partially substituted for iron, still the class of ships 
known as monitors, and constructed substantially on the same plan as 
our own, are still considered as the best war ship afloat, and England 
is building thirteen of them the present year. l 

However much we may have profited by this policy of waiting for 
others to make experiments for us, it is clear that we can now with 
safety venture to bnild ships both for defensive and offensive warfare. 

It is not probable that war ships will ever be built of any better ma- 
terial than steel, or that they will carry guns very much more powerful 
in range or penetration than they now carry. 

Steam has taken the place of sailing power, but sailing apparatus is 
still retained in connection with steam power as being less expensive, 
especially in time of peace. Wooden vessels have been superseded by 
those constructed of iron, and iron as material for construction is being 
set aside forsteel. : 

Steel armor is taking the place of iron, but wrought-iron armor is still 
used, and has been found very effective in resisting some of the most 


Weshould at least make a beginning, and we should begin at that point 
1 already reached by other nations, both in respect to guns 
ships. We do not need to wait longer for experiments to be made 
for us. We can enter upon the work of building and experimenting 
for ourselves. Our mechanics are as skillful and our material as good 
as any in the world. We are not too poor to defray the expense of the 
A LATEN and while we are a nation of peace, and aest 
gaged pursuits of peace, experience teaches us, asit has taught 
pant he eres pester aspect will resort to war and bloodshed for the 
settlement of disputes which the arbitrament of peace should deter- 
mine, and that military conflicts with and without cause are still to be 
expected and provided for. 
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HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 


Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I only have time to say a word touching this bill. 
On the 12th day of May last what is known as the Cullom interstate- 
commerce bill passed the Senate and it has been pending in this House 
since that time. I believe it is a wise bill. It was fully discussed in 
the Senate. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] with the Dem- 
ocratic majority have allowed eight months of this session to pass with- 
out considering and passing any bill upon this subject, and now, justas 
Congress is ready to adjourn, not intending to secure legislation upon 
this subject, bring forward what is known as the Reagan bill and seek 
to rush it through under the spur of the previous question without de- 
bate and without amendment and consideration. The object is to en- 
able them to make a poor excuse to the people fur not at an carly day 
in the session intelligently considering and passing a wise bill. 

I believe the Reagan bill if enacted into law would not give the re- 
quired relief, and fear it would work absolute harm to the producers 
and consumers of the country. This House has refused to accept the 
Cullom bill, and has substituted against my vote the Reagan bill for it. 
It is an open secret that the Democratic majority of this House will not 
accept the Cullom bill. They scom determined to have the Reagan 
bill or nothing. However, there may be a bare chance in aconference 
with the Senate that some bill with apt and wise provisions may bo 
agreed upon, and for the purpose of taking the chances of such agree- 
ment I vote for the Reagan bill so as to get both bills in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. I shall be agreeably surprised if the 
other side of the House shall do one wise thing before this Congress ad- 
journs in agreeing to an apt bill upon this subject. 


Local Railways in the Indian Territory. 
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HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 16, 1886. 


On the bill (S. 1488) to authorize the Denison and Washita Valley Railway Com- 
pany to construct and operate a railway through the Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill ought not, in my judgment, to become a 
law, at least without serious amendment. 

It proposes to authorize the construction of a railroad from a point on 
the Red River, near Denison, Tex., through the southeastern portion of 
the Indian Territory abont 65 miles in length, to a point on the proposed 
Saint Louis and San Francisco Railroad. It is one of a series of bills pre- 
sented to this Congress the passuge of which will cut the Indian Terri- 
tory inevery direction. A partial list of these bills comprises the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railway, the Chicago, Kansas City and Ne- 
braska, the Kansas and Arkansas Valley, the Saint Lonis and San Fran- 
cisco, the Fort Worth and Denver City, the Saint Louis, Baxter Springs 
and Mexican, the Southern Kansas, the Pacific and Great Eastern, the 
Wichita and Arkansas Valley, the Denison and Washita, the Rogers, 
Siloam and Muscogee, the Saint Joseph, Kansas City and Arkansas, 
and the Winfield and Fort Smith. These bills show that in spite of 
solemn treaty obligations, in violation of the plainest principles of jus- 
tice and fair dealing, greedy corporations are seeking to overrun this 
Territory. If more were needed to demonstrate the readiness of the 
whites to take ion of this country the numerous bills introduced 
here and in the Senate looking toward the overthrow of the power of 
the Indian legislatures in that Territory would be confirmatory proof. 

Some of these bills are: A bill conferring civil jurisdiction on the 
United States courts; a bill to authorize the execution of civil process; 
a bill United States courts therein (seven bills); a bill to 
open to homestead settlement certain portions thereof; a bill to estab- 
lish Territorial government for said Territory. 
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In favor of the passage of bills of the character of the one under con- 
sideration it has been urged that the Territory should not lie in the path 
of progress; that great through lines connecting great sections of the 
country with their large and important interests should not be hindered. 

However much force may lie in this argument, it can not be applicable 
to this bill. It is no through line. It connects with a road not yet 
built, and which when built will of itself farnishathrough line. House 
Report No, 769, first session Forty-eighth Congress, adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the present Congress, speaking of the road 
authorized by this bill, says: 

That the road sought to be buill will secure to Texas an independent and 
competing outlet for its rapidly in ng commerce. It is about 65 miles in 


length, and will connect the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway with the 
three lines of road in Texas now haying their northern termini at Denison— 


Naming those roads. But this ontlet will be secured by the Saint 
Louis and San Francisco road, and this connection can be secured by 
way of Paris and Dallas by building a road entirely in the State of 
Texas, and no greater in length and no more expensive to build than 
the road sought by this bill. 

The true reason for this bill is found, I am confident, in another part 
of that report which says: 

It passes through a portion of the Indian Territory in which there are large 
deposits of excellent coal that is much needed by the le of Northern Texas, 
who are now ya ing more than double the price at which coal can be prolitably 
laid down at their doors as soon as this is constructed, 

That the timber along its line, now valueless, is and will be much needed by 
the country secking to reach it by means of this road. J 

Texas wants this coal and this timber, There is no timber there to 
spare. Recent personal observation enables me to say that the portion 
of Texas affected by this bill is as well, if not better, sapplied with tim- 
ber as is this portion of the Indian Territory. If Texas wants timber, 
Jet her use her own, and not seek to despoil her neighbors, even though 
those neighbors happen to be Indians. Having objected on Saturday, 
June 12, to the consideration of this bill, I was favored June 13 with 
the following telegram: 

Dxxuox, TEX., June 13, 1855. 

In the name of thirteen thousand citizens of Denison we beg you not to delay 
the passage of the Denison and Washita Valley bill, The company is ready to 


commence work, and it will give immediate employment to thousands of idle 
men here who are suffering for work, Its passage is of vital Importance to this 


country. 
P. O'DONNELL, 
B. N. CARTER, 
H. TONE, 


TOBIAS PORTER, 
W. B. BOOS, 
ilmen, 


Coune 
SANL HANNA, 
Mayor. 


Hon, J, BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I have the pleasure of a personal Acquaintance with a number of 
these gentlemen, and know them to be among the most ted busi- 
ness men of the citizens of Denison. I have visited them at their 
places of business, and know their standing. It will be noticed that 
they say nothing abont the interests of the Indians, They urge solely 
the interests of their own section. As truthful men, they could do 
no more; as honorable men, they have done no more. Much as I ad- 
mire the business enterprise and sagacity which has in so short a time 
built up their thriving and enterprising city, I can not forget that 
Indian treaty obligations set apart this Territory for the use and occu- 
pation of the Indians, not of the inhabitants of Texas. This bill is 
a a local purpose. Local interests are behind it, and will receive the 

nefit, 

But even if the construction of the road were justifiable, the details 
of this bill are in many respects improper and should be amended. The 
bill grants a right of way 100 feet in width for a road-bed, with an ad- 
ditional width of 100 feet on each side, 300 feet in all, at cuts“ and 
“fills.” It also grants an additional strip 200 feet in width by 3,000 
feet in length for station purposes every 10 miles along the road. This 
additional strip the company can use for railroad Purposes only, but the 
bill authorizes the company to locate thereon their “‘ officers, servants, 
and employés.’’? Under this provision the company may fill this strip 
with buildings and dwellings, and effectually cut off the Indian inhab- 
itants of the Territory—the owners of this land—from occupancy of any 
but the back streets, It would seem but simple justice to put some 
limitation upon this provision. 

The provisions for the condemnation of, and compensation for, the 
lands to be taken are justly subject to criticism. ‘The title to these 
lands is in the Indian tribes, each tribe holding collectively the title to 
the portion occupied by such tribe, and each individual being allowed 
to own his improvements, with privilege of sale and transmission by in- 
heritance. I will not eee as to the nature of the Indian 
title further than this. The question whether the fee-simple reverts to 
the Government or has passed by treaty to the tribes not concern 
3 The use - the permanent use - us, all agree, granted by treaty 

o the tribes. 


The provision for condemnation of, and compensation for, improve- 
ments made by the Indian farmers is peculiar. 

The commissioners to appraise these damages are to be three in num- 
ber—one to be appointed by the President of the United States, one by 
the chief of the tribe, and one by the company. Is that just? Is that 


fair? Who will be the more likely to reach the President with sug- ` 


gestions as to names, the influential corporation or the obscure and poor 
Indian farmer? The question answers itself. The third commis- 
sioner is to be appointed by the company. In other words, the 
party direct in interest is to select one-third the jury. If this privi- 
ege is accorded to the company, why is it not given to the claimant 
also? Why taken from him and given to the chief of his tribe? If he 
desire the services of his chief in the selection nothing now prevents 
his calling upon such chief. 

Why compel him to submit to such selection; even chiefs are not 
beyond suspicion. Either give both parties this privilege or deny it 
to each. In case the decision is not satisfactory, either party may ap- 
peal to the United States court sitting either at Fort Smith, Ark., or 
at Dallas, Tex. ‘This provision will work hardly on the claimants, 
These courts are held a long distance away, and the expenses of an ap- 
peal will be heavy. The claimant will be compelled to pay heavy 
tran: tion charges for himself and witnesses, to pay lawyers’ fees, 
and endure the expense attendant upon a protracted trial, fought with 
all the pertinacity and annoyances which the counsel of corporations 
know so well how to employ, He must also face a jury of white men 
with all the antipathy to his race held by the settler on the ſrontier. 
He may get justice, but the conditions will all be against him. 

For the use of the land itself—and as this is a permanent use it 13 
equivalent to the grant of the land itsel—the company is to pay the 
munificent sum of $50 per mileand the furtherannual payment of $15 
per mile per year, or a total price of $3,250 for a strip of land of the 
widths named and 65 miles in length, and charged with the annual 
payment of $975. These amounts are to be paid to the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is to apportion them among the several tribes, These 
amounts are ridiculously small, In case any tribe is dissatisfied with 
this such tribe may have the value of the land determined in the same 
manner provided for the determination of the value of improvements, 
with the same objectionable machinery and methods. 

The bill contains no provision for fencing the line. It is true the 
word “fences” is used in the bill, but in such a blundering way as to 
leave the company without obligation to fence save at road crossings, 
There should be a provision clearly and definitely requiring the com- 
pany to fence their whole line. The Indiansin this portion of the Ter- 
ritory are civilized and engaged in farming. They 5 herds of cat- 
tle which graze upon the rich pastures of the prairies and river bottoms, 

In May last, while in the Creek Nation, noticing that but few of the 
Indian farmers were located near the line of the railroad, I asked the 
chief of that nation, Mr. Perryman, a well-educated and very intelli- 
gent gentleman, the reason for this. He informed me that the carg 
had killed so many of their cattle that they were compelled to move 
back away from the line óf the road. By the way, it may be well to 
say right here that the Indians in the Territory are civilized, 
have their churches and schools, their chiefs, legislatures, judges, and 
other officers; and person and property are as safe there, save from 
white ruflians and desperadoes, ns anywhere else in this country, 

There should be in this bill effective means to secure to these In- 
dian farmers recovery of damages for cattle killed on the road or for 
destruction of grass, hay, or other crops, timber, or bulidings by fire 
from the locomotives. In each such cise, without such provision 
the claimant must go out of the Territory to a strange court, before a 
jury of a strange people, at great expense and trouble, to secure hig 
rights. 

“Another question arises as to the powcr of Congress to grant the 
rights conferred by this bill without the consent of the Indian nations 
occupying that portion of the Indian Territory through which the pro- 
posed road will pass. This question has as yet received no considera- 
tion whatever at our hands. The right has been taken for grauted. 
In this connection the following words from a protest against the pas- 
sage of some other bills authorizing the construction of railways through 
the Territory, which protest is signed by the representatives of the 
Choctaw and Chicxasaw Nations, would seem to be worthy of thonght: 


Although it is clear that the right of eminent domain over the Indian Terri- 
sony is vested in the United States, and that this foo is incapable of alienation 
while the Territory remains subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, it is, 
at the same time, certain that in the trəaty of April 28, 1866, the United States 
gave their implied promise not to exercise that right any further for the benef 


* 
of railway co ons. Only in a case where great and urgent public Int, 
ests require a line of railway ween given points through the Indian Terk 
tory can the United States be justi in exercising the right of eminent do- 
rosin this implied 


in favor of a railway corporation, even in the absence of 
promise of the treaty of 1566, 

Isu there is no hope of preventing the of this bill, 
The white man’s greed seems to stop at no treaty Feipuiation or honor. 
able restraint. The wants of commerce is the ever-ready excuse 
for fresh spoliations, and at the present rate the day is not far distant 
when this Territory, solemnly set apart by r homes for these 
people, will be cut in it a oe by railroads built, not in the in- 
terests of commerce but in the interests of greedy and soulless cor- 
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porations, seeking not to carry simply a commerce across the Terri- 
tory from border to border but to seize upon and appropriate the 
natural resources of that Territory. 

Whatever may be said as to the policy of allowing lines for through 
traffic there ought to be no question about restricting these grants to 
such and I desire to put on record my protest, not only against this 
particular bill, but against that whole class of similar bills not yet 
acted upon but ready to be brought forward at any time, and to dem- 
onstrate by such protest that there is at least one who believes that 
there are some rights possessed by these nations which even the Amer- 
ican Congress is bound to respect. 


Hennepin Canal, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 20, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the amendments of the Senate to the biil (H, R. 
7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This amendment provides, first, for the acceptance 
ofthe Illinois and Michigan Canal by the United States from the State of 
Tllinois, and, secondly, for the construction of a canal from the Illinois 
River at or near Hennepin to the Mississippi River, at or near Rock 
Island, so as to give a continuous line of water transportation from the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi River to the Atlantic seaboard at 
the city of New York. This simple statement, it occurs to me, should 
in itself commend the provisions of this amendment to the careful, 
candid consideration of every member of the House. 

A single glance at the map of the United States would, in my opin- 
jon, do more to commend the construction of the so-called Hennepin 
Canal to the favorable consideration of members of the House than any 
words I can utter. 

This short line of canal, as will be seen by reference to the map, will 
connect six or seven hundred miles of the navigable waters of the Upper 
Mississippi River with the lake system of navigation, and then by the 
Erie Canal and the Hudson River with the Atlantic seaboard at New 
York; and if water transportation is of any value I appeal to the hon- 
est judgment of every member of this House to knowif this is not an 
important measure, and yetit has been characterized as a merescheme, 
an impudent job, a raid on the United States 2 

Is there no merit in a proposition to bring the city of New York, the 
great commercial metropolis of the country, into closer connection with 
the great grain - growing States, lying west und south of the lakes, by a 
cheap line of water transportation? It seems to me there is, and I con- 
fess Í have been greatly surprised at some of the criticisms upon this 
measure which have appeared in some newspapers published in parts 
of the country deeply interested, in my judgment, in its success. For 
whether I am right or I firmly believe that a more perfect con- 
nection between the lakes of the North and the Mississippi River such 
as is proposed by the amendment under consideration is in the interest 
of the great and rapidly growing commerce of the country. There is, 
in my judgment, no internal improvement proposed anywhere in the 
United States of greater national importance, unless it may be the im- 
provement of the Mississippi, River, of which this canal, if constructed, 
will form a most important part. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, as to the acceptance of the Ilinois and Mich- 
igan Canal by the United States, I desire to say a few words before 
proceeding to a general discussion of the amendment. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal was built by the State of Illinois. 
But the United States granted to the State by acts of Congress lands to 
aid in such construction with the following proviso: 


That the said canal when completed shall be and forever remain a public 
highway for the use of the Government of the United States, free from any toll 
or other charge whatever, 


This grant of land by the United States, and the acceptance of the 
same by the State of Illinois, undoubtedly created a legal obligation on 
the part of the State to forever maintain the canal and keep it open as 
a public highway or water way for the purposes expressed in the acts 
Congress referred to. Now, why should the United States accept this 
canal from the State of Illinois? Is it because it has become a burden 
to the State? Not at all, for it has never been a burden to the State. 
It has never cost the State of Illinoisa single dollar to maintain this canal. 

The tolls, although kept low in the interest of the people, have not 
only been sufficient to maintain the canal and pay the expenses of op- 
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erating it, but about two millions and a half of dollars have been paid 
into the treasury of the State from them, some seven or éight hundred 
thousand dollars of which have been expended in the improvement of 
the Illinois River, and which the General Goyernment itself should 
have expended. And all this has been done notwithstanding a railroad 
runs along the entire line of the canal and has done so since 1853, and 
which conforms its own freight charges to the charges made on the canal 
during the season of nayigation. And every one acquainted with the 
facts knows that the freight charges on this road are less where it is com- 
pelled to compete with the canal than they are on other sections of the 
road. And so do those know who are familiar with the subject that 
other roads, affected more or less by the cheaper transportation on the 
canal, are compelled to make lower rates on such parts of their respective 
roads as come under the influence of such cheaper canal transportation. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the Illinois and Michigan Canal has never been a 
burden to the State of Illinois, and it is not now a burden. On the 
contrary, with its completion it brought prosperity to the State, and 
from that hour to the present time it has been a benefit and a blessing 
to the State. It has helped to build up the most wealthy and pros- 
perous counties of the State which lie along its borders; and I think, 
I know what I say to be true, that it would come near creating a revo- 
lation in these counties if an attempt should be made to abandon this 
canal. And it makes no difference whether the tonnage has been large 
or small so long as the canal is maintained and ready to carry freights. 
These people know the benefits it secures to them in giving to them 
cheaper transport. : 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the best and surest check which 
the people of this country can have upon the greed of mammoth rail- 
road corporations will be found in the improvement of our natural 
water ways, and in the construction of such artificial ones as will im- 
prove and make our natural water systems, by useful connections, more 
valuable to the commerce of the country and the people. And these 
water ways, whether natural or artificial, should be under the control 
of the United States, and not that of any State or corporation, and 
should be absolutely free to the commerce of the country. Of course 
I speak of great and important water routes of transportation, which 
are absolutely national or interstate in character. 

Mr. Chairman, our fathers intended our commerce between the States 
to be free. ‘They conferred upon Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States. They denied to the 
States the right to lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, €x- 
cept such as were absolutely necessary for executing their inspection 
laws, without the consent of Congress; and so without the consent of 

they denied to the States the right to lay any duty on tonnage, 
but conferred upon Congress the right alone to lay and collect duties, 
im and excises, For what purpose, Mr. Chairman? Let the pro- 
vision of the Constitution conferring this power answer. It says: To 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States.” 

Congress, therefore, has the exclusive power to regulate commerce 
among the States and with foreign nations, and the exclusive power to 
lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises, or, in other words, the 
power to raise revenue from commerce by levying duties on imports; 
and therefore it seems most reasonable that Congress or the General 
Government should assume the burden and expense of supplying all 
necessary and proper facilities for promoting and benefiting the com- 
merce of the country. And surely there is nothing in which commerce 
is more deeply interested than in cheap rtation. 

Why should the State of Illinois or any other State have the power 
to impose burdens upon the commerce of the country? Certainly no 
good reason occurs to me why any State should have that power, nor is 
there any good reason why any one State should be cailed upon or re- 

uired to construct and maintain a free water way when so many other 
States, if not the entire country, are equally interested; and especially 
when the General Government is expending large sums of money in 
improving and maintaining free water routes by the construction of 
locks aud dams in some States, it is unjust to other States to require 
them, at their own expense, to construct, improve, and maintain free 
water routes which are national in their character and of importance to 
the interstate as well as foreign commerce of the country. 

Benefits as well as burdens in the administration of the Government 
should be as equally distributed as possible. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that the Illinois and Michigan Canal has 
not been, and is not now, a burden to the State. And those who say 
it is, and that the State therefore desires to turn it over to the United 
States, are either misinformed or intentionally misrepresent the fact. 
If it was burdensome to the State it would be a good reason why the 
General Government should relieve the State from the maintenance of 
the canal, for the General Government encouraged the State to build 
the canal by a grant of lands for that purpose, and imposed upon the 
State a condition that the canal should be and forever i1emain a public 
highway for the use of the Government of the United States. Butthe 
canal has maintained itself since its completion, and has with low tolls 
paid some two or three millions of dollars into the State treasury. 

A few years since an effort was made by the railroads to drive the 
canal into disuse, They put down their freights so low that there was 
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a heavy falling off in the receipts of the canal; and the people, seeing 
the danger, held a large ing at Ottawa, III., and the Legislature 
of the State was appealed to; and a contingent appropriation made to 
maintain the canal. But not a dollar of the contingent appropriation 
was ever expended, or needed, and last July it was allowed by the 
canal commissioners fo lapse into the treasury of the State. It seemed 
to make a difference in the receipts of the canal when it was found the 
State would maintain it. 

The following statements, made by an intelligent gentleman of La 
Salle, III., some three or four years since, in the Chicago Herald, shows 
the facts so well as to the Illinois and Michigan Canal that I ask to 
read them and make them a part of my remarks. The writer says: 


‘The Illinois and Canal is a good thing. Chicago thinks so for sani- 
tary reasons mainly, no doubt; but aside from this it serves the ori pur- 
pose of its creation, and that better than most pie ko The ides largely 
—— that traffic on the canal is dwindling into insign cc. But it is not. 

© upon it has steadily increased from the start, and is still increasing, de- 
spite all efforts to divert trade from it by means of railroad iminations 
against it and legislative lobbying for measures intended to bring about its 
final dissolution at the earliest possible date. The following facts and figures 
y prove justifying to those who bave long been mourning its supposed de- 


ne: 

First opened for navigation in 1818, the tolls that year aggregated $89,000. 
Six years Inter they egated $198,000. Later they fluctuated considerably, 
going up to $265,000 in 1862, and again down to $157,000 In 1564. In 1965an in- 
creased tonnage, coupled with an increase in rates of toll, brought the receipts 
suddenly up to $301,810, and the following year, 1956, the tolls were the largest 
ever received: the through to of that year being 745,815, and the 
number of boats running 230. The rates of toll since then having been reduced 
at various times, the argregate receipts have generally declined, though the 

y increased 


tonnage bas as gen z $ 

In 1573 the ton was 550,000. In 1878 it dropped to 600,000, but since then 
has increased; and in 1982 the largest tonnage in the whole history of the canal 
is rted, 1,011,287. It is claimed, however, that the tonnage this year will ex- 

that of last year, though the season is not yet cl The tolls for 1882 
were only $85,947, or about $3,000 less than the first year the canal was opened. 
A cash showing, which is prima facie evidence, certainly docs not indicate any 

t amount of canal prosperity, The tonnage; however, furnishes the true 

y to the situation and clinches the argument in favor ofthe prosperity of the 

3 The rates are arbitrary and kept at a figure adequate for maintenance 
solely. 

A little analysis, &c., right hore will not be out of place. In 1866 the toll rates 
per ton yar mile averaged almost exactly 400 per cent, higher than theyare now 
or were in 18X2, Since 1866 the number of boats running has regularly declined 
from 230 to 152 in 1882; and of this latter number 23 are steam canal-boats and 7 
tugs. In 1863, the year of maximum tolls and number of boats, the clearances 
were 5,448 and the number of miles run 406,784. In 1882, the year of maximum 
tonnage, as fur as reported, the clearances were 4,0 and the number of miles 
run 335,710, Bringing the figures of the above two periods a little nearer side 
by side for the sake of comparison, it appears that in 1806 it took 230 boats, mak- 
ing 5.438 clearances and 781 miles, to transport 746,815 tons, and in 1882 it took 
125 boats and 7 tugs, making 4,055 clearances (including those at Henry and 
Copperas Creck) and 335,710 miles, to transport 1,011,287 tons, 

In other words, a boat now carries nearly two and a half times as much freight 
as it did in 1866, and pays 25 per cent. as much toll. Figures always tell truthful 
tales. There are evidences of decay about the canal, but these are misleading. 
When there were three hundred and thirty boats running they were eee 
by not less probably than seven hund horses, and these with their drivers 
and attendants made an array of life and animation along the tow-path, indica- 
tive of a much larger business was really transacted. In those supposed 

old times quarreled with each other for preference in passing 

ocks,at the gates of which boats were crowded thick. Now the towing of 
boats is done almost exclusively by steam, there not being perhaps to exceeda 
dozen teams engaged on the tow-path, j 


After alluding then to the passenger trafic on the canal, which con- 
tinued for some five years after the opening of the canal in 1848 and 
until the opening of the Chicago and La Salle Railroad in 1853, and 
to the disappearance of canal-boats from the canal and what had be- 
come of them, the writer concludes as follows: 

The canal has not declined, but simply und: the elimination of its anti- 
quarinn features; and this has been shitaken fordecay, Trafliooveritisnotnow, 
as formerly, of the general merchandise order; it runs very largely to - 
ties. Of the freight transported last year (1882) there were 3,900,000 . — of 
grain, 41,000,000 fect of lumber, 22,000,000 shingles; coal, ice, and sand, 104,000 
tons, These, with stone, constitute the leading articles transported, 

Now, this I have no doubt is a candid, truthful statement of the Mi- 
nois and Michigan Canal, and confirms what I have said as tothe value 
of the canal as a means of affording and securing cheap transportation. 
And it may be safely said that the value and business of the canal will 
be greatly enlarged when_it is extended to the Upper Mississippi, and 
made an east and west line of commerce, as well as a north and south 
line, which it now is. The canal would then compete with the rail- 
ways running east and west, and would either carry an immense addi- 
tional tonnage of 8 seeking an eastern or western market, 
or otherwise it would have a beneficial influence in keeping down ex- 
cessive freight charges; and in either event the people would begreatly 
benefited and blessed by the cheaper rtation which the canal 
would secure tothem. The Government of the United States should 
therefore accept the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and extend it to the 
Upper Mississippi River, and hold it as a great water route from the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi River to the Atlantic seaboard 
in the interest of the commerce of the country and the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I but repeat what has been often said when I state that 
there is no question to-day of deeper interest to our people, and espe- 
cially to the industrial classes, whose products, whether of the farm or 
the factory, must find their way to a market somewhere, than the ques- 
tion of cheap transportation. For it is cheap transport which will en- 
able the farmer and the manufacturer to reach the markets of our own 
country and of the world with their products and sell them at living 


prices. And when we consider what England and France and Ger- 
many and many other countries have done and are doing in the inter- 
est of cheap transportation it is surprising to think how little has been 
done in that direction by the United States. 

It is a fact which needs no argument to substantiate that the cheap- 
est transportation which any people can have is water transportation. 
Not many years since the French Governmentinstituted an inquiry as 
to the comparative cost of transportation by water and by rail; and it 
was demonstrated that heavy merchandise could be carried by water 
at from two-fifths to one-third the lowest price at which it could be 
carried by rail. And there can be no reasonable doubt but that water 
transportation is and always will be cheaper for the carriage of such 
merchandise than the cheapest possible transportation by rail. 

In proof of this I have seen it stated that according to the report of 
the New York State engineer for 1580 the actual ayerage cost of trans- 
porting freights on the New York Central four-track railway was fifty- 
four one-hundredths of a cent per ton per milo, without allowing any- 
thing for the capital invested, and the average charge was eighty-eight 
one-hundredths of a cent per ton per mile. And now within the last 
year the Erie Canal has carried grain from Bufalo to New York for 
twenty-two one-hundredthsof a cent per ton per mile, being but one- 
fourth of the average charge of transporting freight per ton per mile on 
the New York Central, which runs along the line of the canal. 

Mr. Albert Fink, one of the ablest and best-informed railroad men 
in the country, who has been for many years one of the railway pool 
commissioners, bas given the reason for this. He says: ; 

By comparing the cost of water and rail transportation it will be found that 
about 40 per cent. of the cost of railroad transportation is required to pay the in- 
terest on the capital invested. No corresponding expense is inou: by the 
carriers on the lakes and canals. From 15 to per cent. of the charges for rail- 
road transportation is required to keep in repair expensive roadways. No such 
expense is incurred by the carriers on the lakes, and but a comparatively small 
ox bon is incurred by the carriers on the canals. The cost of motive power to 
draw railroad trains over the hills and yalloys is necessarily much greater than 
the cost of the motive power required to propel boats on the smooth and level 
water ways. i 


And it must occur to every one who has given any attention or 
thought to the subject that the large number of persons employed in 
railroad management and operation, the expensive rolling-stock re- 
quired, and the constant wear and tear of railroads make railroad 
transportation more expensive than water transportatian. 

The following table, found in Nimmo's Report on Foreign Commerce 
of the United States for 1884, confirms all that has been said as to 
water transportation being cheaper than transportation by rail: 


Average freight charges per bushel for the transportation of wheat from 
Chicago to New York during the yoars 1868 to 1834, inclusive. 
— — — — — 


—ä— 


Average rate per bushel. 


Calendar years. oe i e 
l By W By jaxe aod By all rail, 
Seu: F Cmte 2 Cents. 
25.12 25.0 = 
17.10 22.0 23,8 
20.24 25.0 31. 0 
24.50 23.0 33.5 
19,19 36,9 33.2 
14.10 16.9 28. 
11.43 14.6 841 
9. 5 11.8 16.5 
11.24 15.8 200. 3 
9,35 11.4 17.7 
11.69 13.3 17.3 
13,27 15.7 19.7 
8.19 10.4 14.4 
7.80 10.9 14. 6 
8.40 11.8 16,5 
6.60 9.7 13.0 


“Including Bufalo transfer charges and tolle, 


But it docs not tell the whole truth. It shows that from 1868 to 
1884 inclusive, the charges per bushel on grain shipped from Chicago 
to New York, including tolls and transfer charges at Buffalo, were 
from about 6 to 18 cents less by Inke and canal than by rail. But it 
does not show what the charges would have been by railon all the mill- 
ions of bushels of grain shipped from Chicago to New York during these 
years if it had not becn for the luke and canal. To show something of 
the saving, Mr. Chairman, take the year 1880, when there was shipped 
by the Erie Canal about 72,000,000 of bushels of wheat from Buffalo 
to New York, and which it is presumed came largely by lake from 
Chicago, and by reference to the above table it will be seen that the 
difference for that year was about 7.04 cents per bushel Joss by lake and 
canal than itewas by rail; and that difference on 72,000,000 bushels 
shows a saving to producers and consumers in the cost of transportation 
for that year of at Jeast $5,328,000, to sny nothing as to the saving on 
aceount of lower charges made by railroads because of the cheaper 
transportation by lake and canal. - 

And what is true of the year 1880 is true of every year named in the 
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table, from 1868 to 1884, to a greater or less extent, as the quantity of 
grain shipped East was more or less. For the difference in cost of trans- 
portation was not less than about 6 cents per bushel in favor of the lakes 
and canal in any year from 1868 to 1884. But another thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. This table shows the difference in charges made by lake and 
canal and by rail from Chicago to New York from 1868 to 1884 inclu- 
sive; and a careful examination of it will, I think, satisfy any candid 
man not only that water tion is cheaper than transportation 
iT ail but that water transportation compels cheaper transportation 
y. 
Nor is it alone the lines of railroad which begin and terminate at the 


portation and of the benefitsof water routes as regulators of unreason- 
able and excessive railway freight charges to show what an inestimable 


benefit the Erie Canal, connecting the lakes with the Hudson River 
and the Atlantic Ocean, has been to the country. The Erie Canal has 
made New York city the great commercial metropolis of the country, 
and enriched her people beyond calculation. It has contributed to the 
wonderful growth and the commercial importance of Chicago, that great 
inland city of the Northwest, which I haveseen grow up froma mere vil- 
lage of afew thousand inhabitants toa magnificent city witha population 
of perhaps three-quarters of a million. It has benefited not only New 
York but all of New England, as well as the States lying west of New 


same points or which run parallel with water lines of transportation that | York. 


are compelled to make lower rates on account of the cheaper water trans- 
portation, but other railroad lines running between other and different 
terminal points and more remote from the water line are affected, more 
or less, by itin their freight So that water lines of transporta- 
tion are the great regulators of railway freight charges, and wherever they 
exist and can be improved and made more effective by any reasonable ex- 
penditure of money, it is the duty of the Government to make such im- 
provements in the interest of the people and as a security against unrea- 
sonable and excessive freight charges. If governments are instituted 
among men for useful, beneficent purposes; if they are to promote the 
ublic welfare, the general prosperity of the people, Iam sure there is no 
igher duty devolving upon our Government, which is a government 
of the people, than to spend a portion of the people’s money in promot- 
ing their interests by giving them cheaper transportation for the prod- 
ucts of their labor. 8 
I have said, Mr. Chairman, that water lines of transportation are the 
great regulators of railway freight ; and for this I have again 
the authority of Mr. Albert Fink, one of the ablest railroad men in 
the country, a man who has given great attention and intelligent thought 
to the study of the transportation problem. I heard Mr. Fink make 
the following statement before the Committee on Commerce, of which 
I was a member, in the Forty-sixth Congress, namely: 

That water routes not only control the tariffs of their immediate railroad com- 
petitors at points where they can render like service to the same ple, but 
their influence reaches directly and indirectly the remotest parts of the country. 

And he gave good reasons for his opinion, and stated that while the 
charters of railroads not unfrequently fixed the maximum limit of freight 
charges at 8 cents per ton per mile, water competition had actually 
aries the earnings of railroads frequently to one-fourth cent per ton 
per mile. 

In his testimony before the Select Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate on Interstate Commerce, taken within the last year, it will be seen 
that he says: 

The rates between Chicago and New York, which are generally determined 
by the competing water routes, are taken as the basis of the tariff. 

And, y 

When that is established, a table which has been prepared, based the 
relative distances of other points to points of destination of the freight, gives the 
corresponding rate from 5 ——— cities in the territory east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio River. 

Hence he takes Indianapolis, Ind., for an example, and says the dis- 

.tance from Indianapolis to New York is 93 per cent. of the distance 
from Chicago to New York, and as Indianapolis is a competing point, 
whenever the rate is reduced from Chicago to New York from 25 to 20 
cents per hundred pounds, as the charges from Indianapolis are 93 per 
cent. of the charges from Chicago, the charges are reduced to 18} cents 
per hundred pounds from Indianapolis. 

So we see that the Jakes and canal help to regulate railway charges 
and give to the people of Indianapolis, an inland city, with no lake or 
canal near it, as Mr. Pink says, cheaper rates of transportation. 

While some may doubt the truth of this, those who have given much 
thought to the subject will not doubt it. And Mr. Fink himself has 
given the reason for it. He says: 


The Indianapolis railroads. on account of competition with the Chicago roads, 
and with the lake and canal, have to do the work from Indianapolis for the same 


A! 
FFT 
with the canal. 

And this, he says, is because of the competition with the Chicago 
roads. 

For example 

He says: 
if the Indianapolis roads would hold their rate higher per mile, then the ten- 
dency would be for all the grain to avoid Indianapolis and go to Chicago, it 
would go from all points that could reach Chicago as well as Indianapolis. 

The grain, he says, would go where it could get the cheapest trans- 
portation; and that if the Indianapolis roads kept the rate too high, the 
roads that ran from Indianapolis to Chicago would at once go into the 
business and carry all the freight to Chicago and let the Chicago roads 
carry it east. ; 

The same may be said of Saint Louis, of Springfield, Peoria, and many 
other extensive shipping points where there are railroads running east, 
and also to Chicago. For if nota universal rule, itis certainly a general 
one, that commerce will seek the cheapest channels of transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said this much upon the subject of cheap trans- 


or! 
I have said it before, and repeat it here again, that in my opinion the 
State of Illinois could alone afford to pay for the Erie Canal and to 
maintain and operate it for the benefit it has been to the people of that 
State in giving to them cheaper transportation. And the same may be 
said of Ohio and several other States. And now, Mr. Chairman, what 
does this amendment propose? I answer, simply to extend this water 
line of tion from three to six hundred miles farther west and 
northwest into the interior, giving to the people who live west of Chi- 
cago and west of the Mississippi River, in the great grain-growing sec- 
tions of the country, the advantages of cheaper if not cheap transpor- 
tation, by bringing them and their products that much nearer to an east 
and west line of water tion. 

To accomplish this, this amendment proposes the construction of a 
canal from the Illinois River at Hennepin, to the Mississippi River at 
Rock Island, which will be some 75 miles in length, 80 feet in width, 
and 7 feet in depth, with locks 170 feet long and 30 feet wide, at an en- 
tire cost, including right of way and the construction of a feeder, of 
$6,672,890.67. If we add to this the sum of $2,298,919.15, the esti- 
mated cost of enlarging the Illinois and Michigan Canal, we find that 
by the expenditure of $8,871,809.82 we construct a water line of trans- 
portation from the lakes to the Gulf, and from the lakes to the Upper 
Mississippi, the commercial value of which can hardly be overestimated. 

I firmly believe this connection of the Atlantic seaboard with the 
Mississippi River is one demanded by the highest and best interests of 
the country. It will benefit an immense amount of commerce trans- 
ported from the East to the West, as well as from the West to the East. 
It will save many millions of dollars in reducing the cost of transpor- 
tation to producers as well as consumers, for cheap transportation ben- 
efits undoubtedly both classes. It will extend the advantages of the 
lake system of navigation, now enjoyed by the people living east and 
west of the lakes, several hundred miles farther west and northwest; 
and thus benefit to a greater or less extent the people of Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, and the 
Territory of Dakota, by bringing a cheap line of water transportation 
so much nearer to them, and compelling, asit will, lower freight charges 
by the railroads. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this is not necessarily a war against railroads. It 
is an absolute necessity that the farmers of the country shonld have 
cheaper transport for their cereals. Unless they do they can not reach 
the markets of our own country nor of the world. And unless we can 
have the cheapest 3 transportation it is certain our farmers can 
not raise grain and compete with India, Russia, and other grain-pro- 
ducing countries, where the wages of labor are so low and whereso much 
is being done to secure cheap transport. I know that there isa feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction among the farmers and producers of 
the West and Northwest on account of the cost of transportation and 
the low prices of the products of their farms. And why, Mr. Chairman, 
should we not legislate somewhat in the interest of the vast number of 
people in the United States who are engaged in agriculture? It has 
been largely the products of their labor which have given us a large 
balance of trade in our favor for a number of years past and which have 
contributed so much to the prosperity of the country. And that, toa 
great éxtent, has been accomplished through the lakes and canals in 
giving cheap transportation. 

Mr. Horatio Seymour, in an argument read before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors some months since, said: 

We can not look to our railroads to cheapen transportation much more than 
they havedone. The average price for carrying a bushel of wheat from Chi- 
cago to New York byrail for the past two years has been about 12 cents, and Mr. 
Fink says that is not a paying rate, even upon the cheapest operated road. 

If that be correct then we have another strong argument in favor of 
water routes, for the charges for several years past by the water route 
from Chicago to New York have been about 6 cents per bushel less 
than that, and have made a saving in the cost of transportation annu- 
ally of many millions of dollars, not only on the amount carried by 
the water route but in the lower charges made by railroads in compet- 
ing with the water route. 

And I repeat again that the canals connecting the lakes with the At- 
lantic Ocean have been of incalculable benefit to the country. And 
now the lakes being connected with the seaboard, if you will construct 
the Hennepin Canal and connect them with the Upper Mississippi, you 
extend this water route or water system five or six hundred miles further 
west and northwest; you bring the vast grain fields of the Upper Mis- 


sissippi and the Missouri Valleys that much nearer to a cheap water 
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route. You greatly benefit that most deserving class of our people, 
the farmers, by adding millions of dollars to the value of the on 
of their farms in 1 the cost of transportation. And, 

man, if that is not a work of national importance, if EE 
in the interest of the people of this great anq rapidly-growing country, 
I am incapable of knowing what would be. 


I have spoken of the States in the West to be more or less benefited 
by the construction of the Hennepin Canal, and I have here a com- 
parative statement of the cereals produced in such States and in the 
Territory of Dakota, as well as in Ebo United States, for several suc- 
cessive years, which I will ask to have incorporated in my remarks as 
a part of the same. 


Comparison of cereal production in the States of the Northwest for the last two years. 
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J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 
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From this table it will be seen that the States of Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Neb: Kansas, and Missouri, and the Territory 
of Dakota, all of which it is believed are more or less interested in the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal and the enlargement of the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal, produced in the year 1884, 1,049,374,000 
bushels of corn, 238,179,000 bushels of wheat, 16,175,998 bushels of 
rye, 350,692,000 bushels of oats, 28,464,035 bushels of barley, and 
875,403 bushels of buckwheat, while in the same year in the whole 
United States there were produced 1,795,528,432 bushels of corn, 512,- 
763,900 bushels of wheat, 28,637,594 bushels of rye, 583,628,000 bushels 
of oats, 61,206,652 bushels ot barley, and 11,116,922 bushels of buck- 
wheat. 

So that the States and Territory named produced nearly 50 per cent. 
of all the wheat and barley, and nearly 60 per cent. of all the corn, 
rye, and oats of the United States in 1884. If we add together the 
number of bushels of all the cereals produced in the States and Ter- 
ritory named in 1884, we have an aggregate of 1,683,760,436 bushels. 
If 50 per cent. of that is to be transported toa market and you can 
save 1 cent a bushel on the cost of transportation you have a saving of 
$8,418,802.18. If only 25 per cent., or 420,940,109 bushels are to be 
transported, and you can save 1 cent a bushel in the cost of transpor- 
tation, then you have a saving of $4,209,401.09. And it ought not to 
be doubted but that the extension of a water route from the lakes to 
Saint Paul, or the head of navigation on the Mississippi River, would 
save in the transportation of grain at least $4,000,000 annually to pro- 
ducers and consumers; not more in the amountof grain carried by the 
water route than by the effect of it in compelling lower rates by rail. 

But I have a letter here from a gentleman anda boatman well known 
on the Upper Mississippi River. I mean Capt. Joseph Reynolds, and 
according to his letter the usual by rail from Saint Paul to 
Chicago is 12 cents per hundred pounds, or 7.20 cents per bushel, while 
the rate byriver from Saint Paulto Rock Island is 5 cents per hundred 
or 3 cents per bushel; and he estimates that wheat can be carried by 
the canal from Rock Island to Chicago for one-half cent per bushel, 
and that the canal would make a saving of 4 cents per bushel on wheat 
instead of 1 cent as I have been estimating it on one-fourth of the 
cereals produced in the States and Territory named. 

But if you estimate the surplus to be transported to market and sold 
to be one-eighth, or 12} per cent., it would be 210,470,054 bushels, and 
that at only 2 cents a bushel would give a saving also of $4,209, 401.09. 
And then when you consider the saving on coal, salt, lime, cement, 
lumber, agricultural implements, and other heavy freight, how can any 
reasonable man doubt the great value this canal would be to the com- 
merce of the country, in reducing the cost of transportation to pro- 
ducers and consumers? It seems clear to my ming that, at the very 
lowest estimate which could be fairly made, this canal, if constructed, 
will save enough in reducing the cost of transportation to producers 
and consumers, annually, to pay the cost of construction. And I be- 
lieve the annual saving would amount to much more than the cost of 

construction. 

Then, if this be true, this canal, it seems to me, should be built. 
But we are told that canals are a thing of the past; that they have had 
their day, and belong to a bygone age; that they are too slow, and 
are frozen up half the year. It is true that canals, as well as rivers and 
other water routes, are frozen up a portion of the year in the northern 
parts of the United States; but we do not propose to abandon them on 
that account. On the contrary, we are expending many millions an- 
nually to improve rivers and harbors, and even to construct canals, 
which will be frozen up a part of the year. And, frozen upas they may 
be, they exert an influence even in the winter season, when ice-locked, 
in keeping down freight rates. We know that millions of bushels of 
wheat lie in the elevators in the great grain markets until navigation 
opens and shippers can have the benefit of cheap water transportation. 

Why is it, I may ask, that Chicago received in 1884 26,397,587 
bushels of wheat, 4,960,830 barrels of flour, and 59,580,445 bushels of 
corn, and shipped of wheat 21,046,577 bushels; of flour 4,808,884 bar- 
rels, and of corn 53,274,050 bushels? And why did Toledo, Ohio, re- 
ceive in the same year 25,057,284 bushels of wheat, 23,186,454 bushels 
of which were shipped, and 12,056,306 bushels of 12,040,438 
bushels of which were shipped? These immense quantities of wheat, 
flour, and corn went to these two cities because of the cheap trans- 
portation given to them by the lakes and canals. Slow as the canals 
may be and frozen up as they are in the winter, grain seems to gravi- 
tate toward them. 

I have already referred to the Erie Canal and the great benefit it has 
‘been to the people and to the commerce of the country in giving cheaper 
transportation; and although it was slow, and frozen up, say five months 
in the year, yet it seems there were shipped by way of it from the West- 
ern States to tidewater in 1882, 1,824,129 tons of freight, and about the 
same quantity in 1883, and for the year ending December 31, 1885. 
there were delivered by the canal at New York of flour, grain, an 
meal, reduced to bushel-measure, about 30,000,000 bushels. So the 
usefulness of the Erie Canal should not be doubted, if canals are frozen 
up a part of the year and areslow. But we have the authority of Mr. 
Albert Fink for saying that even in winter water routes prevent excessive 
railroad charges. Hesays that in winter railroad charges can not exceed 


those in summer by more than the expense of storage, insurance, and 
interest on the investment in the property to be transported during the 
time navigation is closed. If winter rates were much in excess of those 
expenses over summer rates, that by far the greater portion of the prop- 
erty would be stored and await the opening of navigation. 

But canals are not a thing of the past, and do not belong to aby-gone 
age byanymeans. If they are, and have outlived their usefulness, why 
is it that New York does not abandon the Erie Canal? I have no doubt 
but that some who profess to believe that canals are things of the past, 
that they are slow and frozen up in winter, would give millions of dollars 
to close the Erie Canal up in summer and forever. But New York can 
not afford to have the Erie Canal closed up and abandoned; neither can 
the country afford it. It would certainly be a calamity to New Eng- 
land and to Ohio and the Western States, as well as New York, if the 
Erie Canal should be abandoned. And if it ever shall be, unless some 
other water route is opened up by which the city of New York is con- 
nected with the lakes and watersystems of the West, I predict that from 
that hour the commercial importance of that great city will begin to 
decline. . 

No, Mr. Chairman, canals still are, and must continue to be, useful in- 
struments of commerce in carrying heavy merchandise, which must be 
carried at the cheapest possible rates, and in regulating excessive 1ail- 
way charges. Canals, I repeat, are by no means a thing of the past. 
On the contrary, I venture to assert that more money has been ex- 
pended in the last few years, and is now being expended, in the con- 
struction of canals than in any former period of the history of the 
world. France, we are told by Sir Charles Hartley, has a network of 
canals, with a uniform depth of 5 feet 3 inches and a bottom width of 
33 feet, that have been located with the view of giving the cheapest 
and most direct means of distribution between the great centers of trade 
and production. Those of them which are classed as principal lines 
of communication by a law of 1879 are to be deepened to 7 feet and 4 
inches; and the same law prescribes that all locks shall be 126 by 17 
feet, with sufficient water on their miter sills to allow the free passage 
of boats drawing 6 feet 6 inches. 

France had expended on 7,069 miles of canals and rivers more than 
$218,000,000 up to 1878, according to Sir Charles Hartley, and it was 
proposed to expend $200,000,000 more. Austria is improving the Dan- 
ube, and at the same time is building a canal between the Danube and 
the Elbe, 138 miles long, at an expense of $29,000,000. Germany has 
recently built a ship-canal connecting what is known as Lubeck Bay 
with the North Sea, thereby reducing, we are told, the cost of trans- 
portation on wheat 6 cents a bushel; and has also completed surveys 
for improvements of her rivers and harbors and for the construction of 
canals, and is expending for that purpose $86,000,000. Holland has 
just completed a ship-canal from Amsterdam to the sea. 

England has 2,360 miles of canal and more than 18,000 miles of rail- 
way, and yetis preparing to build a canal from Manchester to Liver- 
pool, 26 feet deep, which it is estimated will cost $40,000,000; also one 
from London to Bristol, and another from London to Liverpool. Rus- 
sia has recently completed a canal, which was commenced in 1878; 
connecting St. Petersburg with Cronstadt, at a cost of $9,000,000. She 
has alsoa system of canals connecting the Baltic and the Black Seas, 
the Volga and the Caspian Sea, and the Baltic and the White Seas. 
England has also expended many millions of dollars in cutting canals 
in India, both for irrigation and transportation, and in addition has 
expended many millions more in aid of railroads. 

I have a statement here made by Hon. John C. Dore, of Chicago, 
III., recently, when addressing the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and I know him to be avery intelligent gentleman, well informed upon 
these subjects and reliable, and he says the expenditures in India for 
canalsalone up to the end of the fiscal year 1882 8 was $103,800, 000— 
nearly as much as we have expended on all our internal improvements 
in this great country since the foundation of the Government. And 
yet they are continuing to expend money to cheapen transportation, 
and are now proposing to cut through the Siam Canal at a cost of $20,- 
000,000. In 1882~’83, India had 1,341 miles of canal and 18,633 miles 
of navigable rivers; and the government also had invested in rail 
subsidized in the interest of cheap transportation, in 1882~’83, $156,- 
800,000. And Mr. Dore says that the government lost $124,750,000 in 
fostering railroads for that purpose from 1859 to 1883. 

Canada also has a canal system which cost her $50,000,000, and yet 
she is now spending $1,000,000 to deepen the Welland Canal, and is 
proposing three other canal schemes, the most important of which is 
— from Montreal to Lake Huron by way of the Ottowa and French 

vers. 

So we see, Mr. Chairman, canals have not had their day yet, and do 
not belong to a bygone age. 

But admitting that the Illinois and Michigan Canal shall be enlarged, 
and that the Illinois and Mississippi River Canal shall be constructed, 
we are then asked why is it that the State of Illinois does not herself do 
this work? I answer, in the first place, that Illinois is not alone inter- 
ested in the work. Other States, and a large number of States, are in- 
terested in the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal and in 
the 5 of the Hennepin Canal to a greater or less extent than 
IIlino 
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If this work should be done at all it is a national work, and should 

Lat feng by the United States and not by any one State. If this canal 
Mississippi River with the lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 

ont snare aoa on, as I firmly believe it will, then it | grea 
will benefit not only Illinois but New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio as well as all the States which lie on the 
Mississippi River and west of it; and it can not benefit those States 
without 12 the whole country. If it is of interest to the farm- 
ers of the West and Northwest to get cheaper transport for the products 
ar Glide Derma: 46 shies PA Ot intereat To Laces wae DEDAARAN rod- 
ucts and consume them, for they will share undoubtedly in the = 
fits of cheaper rtation. 

New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio are 
largely manufacturing States, and they want to sell their manufactured 
fabrics to the people of the Westand Northwest; and on the other hand 
the people of the Mississippi Valley want to sell ‘them their agricultural 
3 and both sections are alike interested in keeping up commer- 
cial relations with each other. Why it is that New England and the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio will repel 
us in-a proposition to keep up these commercial relations and so act as 
eventually to drive us in other directions, not only with what we have 
to sell but for what we may desire to purchase, is to me a mystery. 
Our interests are in harmony with each other. Wein the West have 
been and are to-day largely dependent upon New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio for our manufactures, and these 
States have furnished us our best market for our surplus products. 

We want your merchandise, your manufactures, your iron and coal, 
and you want our abs rena products, and cheap tion is 
for the interest of both sections. On the other hand, I appeal to Rep- 
resentatives from the South, and especially from the Mississippi River 
States, and say to you thatyou have a common interest with us in the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, as we have with you in the improvement | {00° 
of the Mississippi River, for by the Illinois and Michigan Canal the 
lakes are connected with the Mississippi Riverand the Gulf, and while 
we are expending immense sums of money in improving the Mississippi 
River, you should not wish to deprive us of needed facilities for reach- 
ing the older and more populous portions of our own country, where 
poe e of the West and Northwest find their best markets ma their 

us products. The connection of the lakes with the Up 
aon pi River proposed by this canal would greatly benefit the 
of the lakes and of the Mississippi River, and would help to give cheaper 
transportation to millions o canneto annually shipped east and 
west, and no narrow, selfish policy should lead you to oppose a work 
which will benefit so a number of e. 

But it is said the is all located in State of Illinois, and is 
therefore a local measure. So it is. But I have already said that other 
States are more interested than Ilinois. In fact, the construction of 
the Hennepin Canal has been Con more earnestly by 
the State of Iowa than it has been by the State of Illinois. And Isay 
the whole country is interested in its construction. You can not build 
up a part of the country and add to its growth and prosperity without 
benefitin ting the whole. It is high time that we began to cultivate a 
broader and more national spirit, a feeling that when something is done 
to benefit other sections of the country than those in which we hap- 
pen to reside it is not alone for the benefit of others but for ourselves 
as well that it is done. 

But this proposed canal is all in the State of Illinois, and is therefore 
a local improvement. Yes, the canal is certainly all in Illinois; and, in a 
certain sense, every improvement is local. And as Abraham Lincoln 
once said, in a speech delivered by him in 1848, on internal improve- 
ments, when a member of the Thirtieth Congress: 

Nothing is so local as not to be of some general benefit. 


He says— 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal. = from its ne ea it is per- 
fectly local. Every inch of i is withio the State of Illinois, 
first Opened —— — — last 8 as a be few da Fronts? ee were . de to 
learn, am gay ee that sugar had m New Orleans through 
the canal, to Buffalo, in New York. ä — — doubtless, because 
it was cheaper than the old route. 

Supposing the benefit in the reduction of the cost of carriage to be shared be- 
tween seller and buyer, the result is, that the New Orleans merchant sold his 
sugar a — dearer, and the people of Buffalo sweetened their coffee a little 
cheaper than before—a benefit resul from the canal, not to Illinois, where 
the —— is, but to 8 and New Vork, where it is not. In r 
tions Illinois will, of course, have her share, and 8 the larger 
in the benefits of the canal. But the instance of the — 1 that the 

confined to the particular locality 


benefits of an improvement are by no means 
of the improvement itself. 

This most pertinent and forcible illustration of Mr. Lincoln may be 
applied to the proposed Hennepin Canal. A farmer or merchant of 
Minnesota may ship wheat or flour by way of the Hennepin Canaland 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal to New York or Boston, and of course 
ship it by that route because it can be done cheaper, and as the reduc- 
tion in the cost of carriage will be shared between seller and buyerthe 
Minnesota farmer will get a little more for his wheat or flour and the 
people of New York and Boston will obtain their bread a little cheaper, 
a benefit resulting from the canals, not to Illinois, where they are, but 
to Minnesota and New York or Massachusetts, where are not, 
And you may go further and say that the wheat or flour ma; shipped 


Take, for instance— 


e has Massach: 


* 

greni speech s of Daniel Webster, made in reply to Hayneof South Caro- 
find in an able address delivered a few years since to the 
people of Massachusetts by Senator GEORGE E. Hoar, whostands in the 
ae rank of ihe statesmen of America of the present day, and who 
deserves our gratitude and thanks for the noble defense he has made of 
the policy of making appropriations by the General Government for 

internal improvements. 
Mr. Webster in his reply to Hayne said: 


How— 
He inquires— 
do I reconcile with these tr apt or ee 4 support of aera aps 
3 portions of the da, particular canals particu- 
r rivers, and particular AA na tO pee of —— — in West? This 2 sir, 
to the real and wide 3 in political opinion between the honorable gen- 


tleman and myself. look upon these objects as connected with 
the common good fairly iy embrnced: he he, on the contrary, deems them all, if 


at all, only local good. is our difference, The in hich he 
proceeded to put at once Poe ob this difference. What inte asked he, 

nas South Carolina in a canal in Ohio?” Sir, this very 7 full of sig- 
nificance. It develops the gentleman's whole ‘political system, and its answer 


expounds mine. 

Here we differ. T es, a canal around the 
Falls of the Ohio, or a or railway from the Atlantic to the Western waters 
as being an object large and . to be fairly said to be for the com- 
mon benefit. The gentleman thinks otherwise. On his system, Ohio and Car- 
olina are different —— ments, different countries, connected here, it is true, 
by some slight and efined bond of union. On that system Carolina has no 
at ene eee Ohio than in Mexico. 

Sir, we narrow-minded Bom 

tion of ited T is entirely ferent. We look upon the States not as se) 


butas unit * our n — Carolina and Ohio are parts of the same 
country, ha 9 inte: In whatever is 
within Fratan 9 the constitutional power of this Government we 
look cupon 0 . N im limits to gur pa- 


pose 
c feeling or we do not follow rivers 
latitude to find Teamsters beyond which public im: 
who come here as agents and rep’ 
— 85 men of New England 8 ourselves as bound to regard with an 
orem eye the good of the whole in whatever is within our powers of legisla- 


Sir, ifa railroad or canal, beginning in South Carolina and ending in South 
Carolina, appeared to me to be of onal importance a — — 
believing, as I do, that the power of government extends to the Morey deren 
of works of that description—if I were to stand up here and ask what interest 

usetts in a railroad in South Carolina I should not be to 


face my constituents, These same narrow-minded men would tell me that y 
„ „and a — 
9 either of intellect or fi one who was not 
ina and in heart to embrace the whole, was not fit to be den 
terest of any part. ` 
Now, perhaps I gave said enough upon the subject of the Henn 


Canal as to its being a local work. But it is local only in the sense that 
the canal is in the State of Illinois, and that is all. The lumber which 
would no doubt pass over the canal, whether it came from the South 
or from the North—and as our Northern forests are being rapidly de- 
pleted, large quantities of lumber must ere long come from the South 
would pass over this canal, but it would not be the lumber of Illinois - 
but of other States; and so the wheat and corn and flour which would 
pass over this canal or be carried cheaper by rail by reason of the canal 
would be largely the products of other States and not alone of Illinois. 

The same may be said of the coal, the iron and salt, and other mer- 
chandise carried over the canal. It would be the 8 the prod- 
uct of other States and not of Illinois. Ilinois will, of course, have a 
great interest in the canal if constructed, but not near so much, in my 
opinion, as Iowa and some other States West and Northwest. It is 
said that Chicago is alone interested in the canal, and that only as a 
sewer. But this is not true, and certainly not so far as the Hennepin 
Canal is concerned, for no sewage from the Chicago River can ever 
pass through that canal. Chicago, in my opinion, should not be per- 
mitted to use the canal as a sewer. If the great cities of the country 
do not devise other means of disposing of their sewage than by turn’ 
it into natural streams and bodies of water to pollute them and b 
disease and ilence we shall sooner or later suffer severely from it. 

Chicago, e e i eronat In rad eee and if that city 
Mone was interested in it we must remember that Chicago contains 
more than the one-hundredth part of the population of the entire coun- 
try, and that Chicago is the outgrowth of the vast commerce of the 
Northwest; and whatever will be beneficial to Chicago in giving addi- 
tional facilities for the ion of commerce must be beneficial 
to the people of the Northwest. If the States of Illinois and Iowa were 
alone interested in the canal from the lakes to the Mississippi River, as 
I have heard it said by some, these two States contain the one-tenth 
part perhaps of the entire population of the country, But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the East as well as the West, and the South as well as the North, 
are interested, and deeply interested in this greatinternal im provement 
provided for in this amendment; and in my judgment every consider- 
ation of the public good demands that it shail be constructed. 

I know, Mr. it will cost some money todothis work. But 
what if it does? What are the revenues of the Government for? Are 
they merely to pay the salaries of public officers, to erect armories and 


to build iron-clad fleets, to erect monuments, to adorn and 
beautify the national capital, and to erect costly public buildings? 
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Does the Government owe no higher duty to the people than this? If it 
does not it might as well be abolished. John Quincy Adams, who was 
one of the most learned of our Presidents as he was one of the most 
distinguished of our statesmen, said in his first message to Congresss: 


tution but in proportion as it improves the condition of those over whom it is 


established. 
Roads and canals by multiplying and facili the communications and = 
m 


tercourse between distant regions and multitudes of men are among 
important means of improvement, 

Mr. Chairman, the money expended by the Government for useful pur- 
poses, which improve the condition of the country and give employ- 
ment to labor, is not wasted. It goes out only tocome back again in- 
creased and multiplied many times for good. As the country grows 
richer and more prosperous the sources of revenue are multiplied, and 
the money which goes out of the Treasury for useful pi is only 
putin circulation among the people, and is neither thrown into the 
sea nor otherwise lost to the country. And I am sure, Mr. Chairman, 
that I havenever known a period in our national history whenit would 
do more good to give employment to labor and put money in circula- 
tion than it would now in the construction of public works when so 
many people are out of employment. Solomon said: 

There is that seattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet; but it tendeth to poverty. 

And that is oftentimes exemplified in the expenditure of public 
money, which when liberally expended in the right direction enriches 
the nation and fills up the Treasury again, and if unwisely withheld 
impoverishes the people. 

But we are told that to construct this canal would set a dangerous 
3 that it would lead to an expenditure of untold millions of 

ollars, and we are reminded of other propositions to construct canals 
in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the man or statesman who sits shivering with trepida- 
tion for fear something which may be done will establish a bad prece- 
dent and lead to some evil will never accomplish much good, I fear, 
in this world. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, said one who spake 
as never man spake. And let us consider this measure upon its merits, 
and do what in our judgment should be done for the public interest; 
and let other propositions, which may or may never come up, take care 
of themselves. ‘There is no danger in my judgment to be apprehended 
from the construction of this canal. If other canals shall hereafter be 
constructed they would have to be constructed upon their merits. No 
reasonable man can believe there is any danger of the Government en- 
tering upon any reckless system of canal construction. The day of 
small canals and of the tow-path has undoubtedly passed away. 

But water transportation must always be the cheapest transportation 
any people can have; and where canals of great commercial importance 
to the country, connecting vast water s can be constructed in 
the interest of cheap transportation, they should be. And I may say, 
if the people are true to themselves and to their own highest and best 
interests, sooner or later they will be constructed, and I have no fear 
that the national will-be or that it will suffer se- 
verely from their construction. Judging, Mr. Chairman, from my ex- 
Spey Sp NEADO e eee ee, e e Skar 


doing too much in that 
But, Mr. Chairman, a few more words and I shall close my remarks. 
Some people are so in the habit of izing every measure which 


they do not approve, as a job, a scheme, a raid upon the Treasury that 
this proposed canal has been denounced as such. But I protest against 
this denunciation. In no impropersenseisthisascheme. Itis nojob, 
no raid upon the Treasury. proposition to construct the Hennepin 
Canal originated with the people. It has been carried forward by 
people. The people have supported and sustained it. The Legisla- 
tures of Iowa and Illinois have many times urged the construction of 
this canal and instructed their Senators and requested their Representa- 
tives to vote for its construction; and these Legislatures represented no 
small percentage of the population of the entire country. 

Governors of these two States have repeatedly called attention to this 
important connection of the Upper Mississippi with the lakes. The 
Legislature of the State of New York has also instructed her Senators 
and requested her Representatives to support this and Iam 
assured that this was done largely through the influence of that distin- 
guished statesman and patriot, the late Hon. Horatio Seymour, who was 
the devoted friend of water transportation in the interest of the grain- 
growing section of our country. He showed how, through the cheapen- 
ing of transportation by the lakes and canals, we had been enabled to 
Muted Gnesi A eee 
sumption of specie payments, an prosperity to our country. 

I have here the resolutions of the Board of Trade and tion 
and also of the Produce Exchange of the City of New York, both favor- 
ing the construction of this canal as a work of national nes PROCS in 
the interest of cheap rtation. The boards of trade of Buffalo, of 
Chicago, of Duluth, of Doniphan, Kans., as well as numerous large com- 

conventions at Davenport, at Saint Louis, at New Orleans, at 
Saint Paul, and numerous other places, have also favored the construc- 


tionofthiscanal. Labor organizations have also throughout the conntry 
C and now the Senate of the 
ited States have for a second time adopted an amendment to the 
river and harbor bill providing for the construction of this canal. And 
lady af eden 5 eee * 
appeals made to Congress in behalf is measure? 
In van I trust it will not be; that the House will concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment, and that the hope of the people in the section of country 
interested, as I firmly believe, in this great improvement, the hope, I 
may say, of the great Northwest, so long deferred, may at last be realized. 
Personally it will not, I presume, affect me in the slightest manner, 
whether this canal shall ever be constructed or not. But I honestly 
and earnestly believe it to be a work of great national importance, a 
work in the interest of cheap transportation, and therefore, in the in- 
terest of the people, and so believing, I have with such ability as I 
labored earnestly, conscientiously, and faithfully for its suc- 
cess. And I still have faith to believe that the friends of this measure, 
who have labored for its success, have not labored in vain, that this 
canal will at last be constructed, and add another and important link 
to the chain which unites and binds together in commercial bonds the 
various sections of our great and rapidly growing country. 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIA NA, 
„IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the joint resolution (H. Res. 
126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The joint resolution in regard to the surplus funds in 
the Treasury, as it passed the House on the 15th day of July last by the 
decisive vote of 207 to 67; was as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 126) 3 E payment of thè surplus in the Treasury 


Resolved, Ce. That whenever the surplus or balancein the Treasury, nape 
amount held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the sum 
$100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of the 
Genome: des apply such excess, in sums not less than ten millions per month, 
during Sr OL AOT A cara aviary oa STOS, tO eg ype ane tin inter- 
. of the United States payable at option of the Govs 
ernmen 


‘The surplus or balance herein referred to, shall be the available surplus ascer- 
tained, according to the form of statement of the United States Treasurer, of the 
assets and ities of the Treasury of the United States employed on June 30, 


It now comes back to the House on the report of a conference com- 
mittee of the two Houses in the following terms: 


A joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury 
on the publie debt. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, &c., That whenever the sur- 

lus or balance in the Treasury, 


notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, 
the duty of the Secretary to apply such excess, in sums not less 
than existence of any such surplus or excess, 


ten millions per month, d the 
to the payment of the 5 indebtedness of the United States pay- 
able at the option 


of 
5 That no call shali be 


made under the pro of until a sum equal to the call is in 
the Treasury over and above the reserve herein menti : And provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the ion, may have in the Treas- 


ury, over and above the foregoing sums, a working balance not exceeding $20,- 


000,000; and whenever, case inary pooner coer f not now 
the publio i shall —— iba order, th 
by wril 
further eall for the paymen: ion < „ 8 


t ot such or 
to tain the — unimpaired; 
3 and reasons tl „shall ¢ ——.— — — 
after its next meeting, or immediately if Congress shall be in session. 

The original joint resolution expressed the views of the House on this 
important question; the joint resolution as now presented is the result 
of the conference. Thetwo provisosarein substance the work of the Sen- 
ate. The question is, Shall the joint resolution as amended be adopted? 

I supported the original joint resolution, but with some hesitation, 
for I am not able to understand why so large an amount of money as 
$100,000,000 drawn from the labor of our people should be locked up 
in the public Treasury. But something was gained by that measure, 
for while $100, 000, 000 were still to be locked up in the Treasury the 
surplus beyond that was to be applied tothe public debt. Something 
at least was to be secured, and it was better to save that than to secure 


nothing. 
With a law in force as p: by the House, one result was at least 
secured that only $100,000,000 should lie idle in the Treasury and the 
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rest should be applied to the public debt; but the proposition now be- to leave it to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury whether the 
fore us prohibits a call of bonds for redemption until there shall be a | vast revenues drawn from the public by taxation shall be applied to the 
surplus in the Treasury of asum equal to the call in addition to the $100,- | extinguishment of the publicdebt or lie idle inthe Treasury subservient 
000,000, and as the sum to be applied on the public debt at any one time | to the great capital interests of the country. 

shall not be less than $10,000,000, no sum can be applied onthe public | In my judgment the present provisions of law in regard to the sur- 
debt until the surplus in the Treasury reaches $110,000,000; and then, | plus in the Treasury are better than the proposed legislation. The law 
by the second proviso, it is enacted that in the discretion of the Secre- | now provides in effect that the surplus funds in the Treasury shall be 
tary of the Treasury $20,000,000 more may be retained in the Treasury | from time to time applied to the payment of the publie debt. The 
as a working balance, making in all $130,000,000 (a sum nearly equal | country is familiar with the calls for the matured bonds. All of those 
to twice the entire annual expenditures of the Government twenty-six | calls have been made under the existing provisions of law. It will not 
years ago) authorized to remain idle in the Treasury; and then, asif it | be easy to satisfy the intelligent people of this country that the Secre- 
was proposed that Congress should abdicate all control of the public | tary of the Treasury can consistently with existing law hoard great 
revenues, it is proposed that the Secretary of the Treasury may, without | sums of money in the Treasury and pay interest on bonds long since 

ı restraint or limit, suspend the application of the surplus, no matter how | matured. 

great it might be, to the payment of the public debt, in case any ex- I insist, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that as a matter of fact the pending 
traordinary emergency, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, | proposition only confers on the Secretary of the Treasury a discretion 
should require it. The term extraordinary emergency ’’ manifestly | and power he does not now possess, and imposes, or at least authorizes, 
refers to the emergencies that from time to time arise in the commer- | a limitation on the payment of the public debt that does not now exist. 
cial and financial affairs of the country and the demand for gold in other | The statement, or rather the recapitulation of the statement, of the 
commercial nations. The result of all this is manifest. It is proposed | public debt on the Ist day of the present month is as follows: 


RECAPITULATION, 


Principal. | Interest. 


Total. 


Interest-bearing debt... Bonds at 4} per cent.. 
Bonds at 4 per cent 
Bonds at 3 per cent 
Refunding certificates, at 4 
s Navy-pension fund, at 3 per cent.... 
Pacific Railroad bonds, at 6 per cent... 


| 
| 


| 


81. 206, 604, 112 00 $8,297,922 83 | $1, 214,902, 034 83 
Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity. . 88 5, 374, 188 26 203, 128 5,577,811 24 
Debt bearing no interest. . Old demand and legal-tender 
Certificates of deposſt. 000 00 y 
Gold certificates ...... . s 517 00 
Ser Cortiflanten v eee: tees ences 8 87,564, 044 00 
ctional currency, less $8,375,934, estimated as lost or destroyed 6, 953, 702 52 


— 035,079, 600 62 |... . bees 535, 079,699 52 
1,747, 057, 996 78 


Less reserve held for redemption of United States notes 


tak Path Lees . / AAO A ²⁰ G TE S EENT TTT 
Not cash in the ra ON OE E SAA O E ORY SA 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, August 1, 1886... 1, 380, 087, 279 55 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury, July 1, 1836. 1, 389, 136, 383 40 


Decrease of debt during the month. „JJTVVFVTVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVCVCVVCCVUVTTTCCTVVTVTVTVTCTTCTCTTTVTTTTTTTVTTVTTTVTTVTTVTTVTVTVTVTCVTVTVVTVT(TTVVV—VT—————————————— wl | 9,049, 103 85 


This statement, while showing a reduction of the public debt during | pose, were public revenues ever applied or withheld from application 
the month of July of $9,049,103.85, still shows that on the Ist day of | for a purpose so unjustifiable? 
August, 1886, there was in the Treasury a net balance of cash in the] Is the public credit in peril when the current revenues over the cur- 
Treasury, beyond all present demands of the Government, the enormous | rent expenditures reach monthly the large sum of 89, C49, 103.85? And 
sum of $80,206,325.98, and that 3 per cent. bonds to the amount of | why is not this surplus applied? Is it possible that the public revenues 
$140,011,750.00 were still outstanding, past due and liable to redemp- | are to remain idle in the Treasury, revenues coined from the sweat of 
tion. So with $80,206,325.98 lying idle in the Treasury, not required | labor for the direct benefit of banks? 
for any purpose of Government, with the current revenues over See, sir, how we are drifting, referring again to the report of the Sec- 
current expenditures reducing the public debt at the rate of $9,049,- | re of the Treasury on the Ist day of the present month. Compar- 
103.85 per month, we continue to pay 3 per cent. interest on $140,- | ing the state of the Treasury on the Ist day of July, 1886, with its con- 
011,750! dition on the Ist day of August, 1886, let us see the condition of our 

Is this done to still further strengthen the ‘‘public credit,“ or for | Treasury. The following is the statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
the benefit of the national banks which have deposited the larger por- | ury of the condition of the Treasury on the Ist day of each month, 
tion of the $140,011,750 as security for their issues? If for either pur- I July and August, 1886: 


COMPARISON. 


Cash in the Treasury. August 1. July 1. 


—— ————— jͤkꝛ 2ua•iuͥ4. wü ĩ —ᷓ3-:3 . ＋FEKXökLLö!m!„!ñĩ1Ä20hé28C.4ͤĩĩẽæ;WMꝛß5sE·ͥ xxx K 


Available for reduction of the public debt: 


Gold held for gold actually outstanding. . . .. . ... . . .. .. $74,718, 517 00 l. . $76, 044, 375 00 
Silver held for silver certificates actually outstanding. . . . . 87, 564, 044 00 . 88, 116, 225 00 
United States notes held for certificates of deposit actually 
e NESTE ET ANEA R 19, 105,000 00 18, 250, 000 00 
Cash held for matured debt and interest unpai k «| 18,999,817 05 
erer . cesses anao ee. see sees 3, 789, 163 51 
Fractional currency. . . . . .. . . . e ese al 2 8 2,667 17 + 
1 Total available for reduction of the debt . .. ..... . tee, 195, 265, 443 OG . . .. . . . .. . 205, 202, 247 78 . . ee. $9, 930, 804, 67 
eserve fund: 
Held for redemption of United States notes, acts January 
14, 1875, and July 12, 1882... . . . . .... . . . . . .. . E E A [athe tek opsapslapn 606 yoy 
Unavailable for reduction of the debt: 
PYAOMODAL BIL V OE OOL, caasia cenger posre sonmesess sactoe aevebhnaanseteveeeserrd 
CTT 
Certificates a as cash: 


tender. 


492,917,173 34 5,015, 216 03 


e eee eee 
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From this statement it appears that with cash in the Treasury 
amounting to the enormous sum of $484,856,903.67 (a sum more than 
seven times as great as the entire annual of the Government 
only thirty years ago), with every conceivable current liability of the 
Government provided for, interest on every conceivable obligation 
counted in, and the principal of every matured bond (except those 
bearing the 3 pa cent. interest) counted in, even inclu tke possi- 
ble liability of the Government for fractional currency long since lost 
beyond question, there was still remaining in the Treasury on the 1st 
day of Au 1886, the sum of $80,206,325.98, and that on the ist 
day of July, 1886, that balance was $75,191,109.95, showing an in- 
crease of the net balance in the Treasury in a single month of $5,015,- 
216.03; and yet there is hesitation about paying this net balance on 
the public debt. 

The revenues of the Government are nearly a million dollars a day. 
During the fiscal year ending on the 30th day of last June they amounted 
to $336,144,290 without taking the postal revenues into the account, 
and they will be found to be at least $44,000,000 when the account is 
made up, but the postal funds do not enterinto my calculations. From 
nll present indications the revenues will exceed the current expendi- 
tures during this year $30,000,000. I predict that it will reach $90,- 
000,000, and yet in the interest of the“ public credit’ the enormous 
balance of $80,206,325.98 must lie idle in the Treasury, subject to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, unless this joint resolution 
is , and if it is, $30,000,000 with the daily accruingincreased net 

ce in the Treasury will remain idle, all in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I protest against this line of public policy. 

The public credit is not in danger and never has been to the injury 
of the people even inatimeof war. Capital will assert and always has 
asserted its advantage when the Government is in peril. No matter 
how much magnanimity you may extend to capital to-day when the 
emergency comes its demands will beinexorable. The extraordinary 
concessions you were compelled to make in 1862~’63 to the great cap- 
ital interests of the country fully attest this, and the unexampled con- 
cession made by Congress to the great capital interests by the act ‘‘to 
strengthen the public credit, March 18, 1869, by which hundreds of 
millions of dollars was added to the value of the public securities and 
a like burden laid on the shoulder of labor, expresses the of 
that interest in controlling our affairs. And yet, sir, a tender anxiety 
for the national banks and an overweaning anxiety for the ‘“‘ public 
credit’? must hoard millions of money in the public Treasury, perpetu- 
ating a 2 of taxation that scrimps the comforts of every home in 
the 

But, sir, we are more than ever confronted with the fact that the na- 
tional Treasury has for years ceased to be simply the Treasury of the 
United States.” Will gentlemen consider how greatly we have de- 

rted from the former theories and practice of our Government in re- 

tion to the national ? The Treasury of the United States 
was designed to be simply ‘‘atreasury’’ to receive, keep in safety, and 
disburse the public funds under the appropriations made by Congress. 
The subtreasury system now in force was especially designed to carry 
that method of controlling the public fund into effect. Thesubtreasury 
is not a bank but an institution of Government. 

But it is becoming more and more obvious every year that the Treas- 


ury of the United States instead of being a depository of the taxes gath- 


ered from the labor of our people, and charged with the simple duty of 
keeping them in safety until required for the public use and then ap- 
plying them as Congress shall from time to time direct, is becoming a 
financial power influencing as an irresistible force the monetary and 
financial affairs of the country. I submit that there is a wide depart- 
ure from the earlier and better methods and practices of the Treasury 
Department. I insist that the Treasury Department has nothing to do 
with the national-bank system except so far as the national be- 
come in effect subtreasuries as depositories of the public funds, 

I insist that the Treasury of the United States shall receive the taxes 
and other public revenues which under provisions of law shall from 
time to time accrue to the United States, keep them in safety, and pay 
them out as Congress shall direct, and nothing more. I insist that ex- 
cept as to the public debt, and indeed even as to that, this is the limit 
of its power; and as tothe public debt and thesurplus in the Treasury 
the duty of the Secretary is plain—the surplus shall be applied on the 
matured debt, whether it be a bond payable under a permanent appro- 
priation orany other debt which Congress either by general law or cur- 
rent appropriation shall direct to be paid. 

A great surplus in the Treasury, or indeed any surplus in the Treas- 
ury, is a public misfortune, a calamity. If the surplus in the public 
Treasury is not applied to the public debt it will be applied to the ad- 
vancement of the countless schemes of public plunder and public rob- 
bery which the inventive schemes of the ever aggressive lobby will 
bring forward. 

With this great surplus now in the Treasury, or with even $100,- 
000,000 there to redeem the greenbacks, on the utopian idea of great 
financiers” (the men who amass fortunes out of the labor of other 
people) honest and government is impossible. 


The country will be, I trust, alarmed at the prodigal growth of the 
expenditure of our Government; and yet no force can prevent it except 


the commanding force of public opinion. The frugal Government of 
former years can only be secured by the old methods, moderate and 
reasonable taxation. . 

Gentlemen talk about the national credit. Iadmitits value, and yet 
in my judgment from the standpoint of public interests the motive 
for integrity and frugality is still greater. Until of recent years this 
talk of the national credit’? was unknown. It seems to relate to the 
public securities, and yet in the history of the human race no nation has 
ever shown such an overweening anxiety to promote the interests of its 
creditors, the holders of its bonds and securities, as the United States, 
as will be seen by many acts of Congress, and especially by the act of 
March 18, 1869, to which I have referred. The tendency of a surplus 
in the Treasury—a great surplus, such as has been permitted in recent 
years, and such as is proposed by the pending report of the conferees 
of the two Houses—is fatal to frugal and honest government. 

The $100,000,000 to be kept in the Treasury to redeem United States 
notes, when in fact no such redemption occurs, was and is a measure 
no one can justify or defend except as a compromise between conflict- 
ing views. A great balance in the Treasury, no matter what may be the 
pretense of retaining it, renders extravagant and even profligate ex- 
penditure absolutely certain. The experience of this session demon- 
strates, as every one of recent years has, how impossible itis for Congress 
to legislate cautiously and prudently in regard to appropriations with 
an overflowing Treasury at the other end of the Avenue. 

It can not be denied that this resistance to the application of the 
fands in the Treasury to the payment of the public debt is greatly in- 
fluenced by the apprehension that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
find it necessary to employ the silver money hoarded in the Treasury 
as well as gold in payment of the public securities, and yet this silver 
money is a full legal tender for all purposes and fully meets the extraor- 
dinary engagement of the Government of March 18, 1869, to pay in 
coin obligations based upon an inflated paper currency and payable, as 
to principal, in that currency by the terms of the contract. 

t would be hard to convince any fair-minded man that the public 
creditors had any right to complain, and it is certain that silver money 
must enter into our monetary system and constitute a part of the cur- 
rency of the country, or else great capital interests will absolutely con- 
trol our affairs. This covert war on silver money is one of the most 
extraordinary features of our period and clearly indicates the aggressive 
spirit and selfish p of the great capital interest of the country. 
The public creditors have no right to complain. No other nation has 
ever treated its public creditors with as much favor and consideration 
as ours has done. . 

Butit must be apparent to all men that this great Treasury sys 
of ours has been for years going beyond the plain and simple duty of 
the Treasury of the United States, receiving, keeping in safety, and 
disbursing the public funds as directed by law. The real question 
forced upon us is, Shall the Treasury of the United States become a 
great banking establishment? I think the people of this country will 
answer this question with a most emphatic negative. If the public 
Treasury is to regulate and control the current finances and commercial 
affairs of the country the leading attribute of republican government 
must soon disappear, $ 

All men can see that if the Treasury of the United States becomes a 
regulating and controlling financial power in the current financial and 
commercial affairs of the country, as it will and must be in the p: 
of time with vast deposits of money under its control, it will of itself 
pegina acomplete change in the character of our institutions. Splen- 

id government will take the place of the old-time plain and simple 
ublican institutions. The wealth of the country, not the people, 
will control its affairs. 

I trust the country will compel Congress to apply this great surplus 
of money in the Treasury to the payment of the public debt, and de- 
mand such a reduction of taxation as will leave no surplus in the 
Treasury to tempt or encourage inconsiderate or profligate legislation. 


tem 


Increase of the Naval Establishment. 1 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES M. RIGGS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 


Mr. RIGGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I avail myselfof the present opportunity to express, 
briefly, my position with reference to the construction ofa navy. We 
have, practically, no navy now. We have a long coast line on which 
are situated many cities and harbors, including the great metropolis 
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of our country, all exposed to the dangers of attack and absolute de- 
molition in case we should become suddenly involved in war with one 
of the powers g a navy. 

I do not intend to go into details, or attempt to make an elaborate 
presentation of the subject. And I can not do better, in making a 
statement of our defenseless condition and the dire results which might 
follow from it, than to quote from a letter written not many months ago 
by that eminent statesman—whose name is so dearto every Democratic 
heart—Samuel J. Tilden. He says: 


ing for its use on these sea) 
of the damage which might be caused to the enero and business of the coun- 
try by a failure to protect these seaports from hostile naval attacks. They are 
the centers, not only of foreign commerce, but of most of the internal trade and ex- 
changes of domestic productions. To this state of things the machinery of trans- 
portation of the whole country has become adapted. The interruption of the 
currents of traffic by the occupation of one or more of our principal prapora by 
a foreign enemy, or the destruction of them by bombardment, or the holding 
over them the menace of destruction forthe purpose of contribution 
ransom, would inflict upon the prosperity and ee the coun 

which can neither be foreseen nor measured, The guarantee 

sion, the best assurance that our diplomacy will: page PAARA an c, and 
that our rights and honor will be respected by other nations, is in their knowl- 
edge that we are in a situation to vindicate our reputation and interests. 


This is a terse and true statement of our defenseless condition. 
same great statesman also says: 


It is now more than sixty years since we announced to the world that we 
should resist any attempts, from whatever quarter they might come, to make 
any new colonizations on any part of the American 8 that while we 
should respect the stat sirius quo, weshould protensthe people of the different nations 
inhabiting this continent from attempt to subject them to the dominion 
of any Euro pat pone power or to interfero with their undisturbed exercise of the 
rights of se — This announcement was formally made by Presi- 
dent ao consultation with Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson. It was 
formulated by John Quincy Adams. Our Government has y adhered to 
the Monroe doctrine, and even so late as 1865 it warned Hapolecs III out of 
Mexico. Itis impossible to foresee in the recent scramble of the European 
powers for acquisition of colonies how soon an occasion may arise 1 . put- 
ting in practice the Monroe doctrine. Itis clear that there ought to be some 
a between our assertion of that doctrine and our preparation to main- 
tain it 


In the same letter he further says: 


or 
aninjury 


The 


It is true that the letter was written mainly with reference to the 
duty and necessity of prom: pty y constructing coast defensesin the way 
of fortifications, but what I have ae is just as applicable to the 
duty and necessity of constructing a suitable and efficient Navy; and 
that portion of it which alludes to our assertion and maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine is more in point with reference to the construction of 
a Navy, because should we have occasion to forcibly maintain that doc- 
trine we would be compelled to employ naval warfare. 

Now, I desire to quote from the platforms ad by the two 2 

litical parties in 1884, not with a view of ing a stum 

ere on this floor, for I am not here for that purpose, but en ig ape to as- 
certain and state the position which the majority party in this House 
occupied before the country, with refe-sace to this subject, during the 
last Presidential campaign. 

The Republican party first met in convention and adopted a plat- 
form. The seventeenth paragraph of that instrament contains the fol- 
lowing: 

We demand the restoration of our Navy toits old-time strength and efficiency, 
that it may in any high sea protect the rights of the American citizens and the 
nterests of American commerce, 

Afterward the Democratic party through its convention animadverted 
severely upon the course of the Republican party in failing to construct 
a 5 alluding to the above . from the Republican plat- 
form, 

It demands the restoration of the Navy: it has squandered hundreds of mill- 
ions to create a navy which does not 

Thus we have both admitting that we have no na the 
one demanding a restoration thereof to its former efficient condition, 
the other condemning that one for not having, while long in power, 
constructed or restored the Navy. 

But returning again to the Democratic platform, I find the following 
language: 

The Democratic party insists that it is the duty of the Government to protect 
with equal fidelity and [Vigilance the rights of its citizens, native and naturalized, 
at home and abroad. * * Itisan imperative duty of this Government to 
efficiently protect all the rights of persons and 1 of e American citi- 


zen in foreign lands and demand and enforce paration for any invasion 
thereof. 


How can the Government discharge this duty to its citizens in foreign 
lands without a navy? Do not these quotations from the last political 
platform of the Democratic party bind it to construct and maintain an 
3 while it is in power? It seems to me there is no escape 


It 3 well known —none of us have forgotten that during the Presi- 


. 1884 dur party journals, the Democratic newspa- 
pers, 8 over country unsparingly attacked the Republican party 


for not having built and maintained a navy, and if they did not ex- 
pressly, they did impliedly promise that in the event we—the Democ- 
racy—succeeded we would put the country in a position to maintain 
the rights of its citizens abroad, enforce the Monroe doctrine, and de- 
fend itself against all assaults from without. The same attacks were 
made on the other party by our political speakers in every nook and 
corner of the land, and the same promises were made by them. 

Shall we redeem those promises? Or shall we permit the country to 
remain in a defenseless condition and place ourselves in such an atti- 
tude that when the campaign of 1888 comes the Republican party can 
justly say of the Democratic party, in its platform, what the latter said 
of the former in 1884- 

Its platform promises are now a list of its past failures. 

Mr. Chairman, the majority in this body is now politically in accord 
with the executive branch of the Government, and ought to have some 
regard for the opinions and recommendations thereof, and I want to 
call the attention of this side of the House to some of those opinions 
and recommendations. Theodore D. Wilson, Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair in the Navy Department, in his last annual 
report, speaking of the propriety and necessity of completing monitors 
which have been begun, says: 


The bureau has estimated for * necessary amount of money to sar eee the 
work in construction m the double-turreted monitors Puritan, Ter- 

ror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock, aed trusts that 
amount asked for ($2,923,656), that these vessels ma; pleted, 

chinery of the Puritan has been erected and the ‘eeu trial had, and contracts 
have been made by the Bureau of Steam Engineering for the erection of the 
machinery in the Terror and Amphitrite, but the w under this bureau re- 
mains at a standstill, 

I can not too strongly urge the completion of these vessels, in all respects, at 
an early day, as they will afford as good vessels of their class as are owned by 
any nation, and are in my opinion the best type of coast and harbor defense ves- 
sels in existence to-day. It will require at least a year to obtain er a 
turret armor after it is authorized. It therefore seems . 
money for armor, if for nothing more, should be ap atan 5 ioe 
in order that contracts for securing it may be — — — as little dela: 
ble. When completed we will have five splendid coast and harbor defense iron- iron- 
elads. Should occasion require it they can be sent to distant points; their sea- 
worthiness has been well tested in the past. 


The Admiral of the Navy, in his last report, speaking on the same 
subject, says: 

nae ure such a shadow of a navy that we can not afford to throw away any 

in the peg of an ironclad, and those that we have for home defense are 
more than all the wooden vessels in the ice, 

“Theos remarks are still more applicable to the Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, 
Monadnock, Puritan, and Terror, turreted vessels under construction, which, it 
finished, will be valuable additions to the Navy. When they are finished and 
fitted bur asais re batteries, there will be no better vessels of this 


the pras 


ls had been in 
condition for 3 

Should they now be completed they would give such a 8 to tho aay 
as it has not enjoyed for twenty years, and far from furnishing all th 
power requ for the on of our 9 eee must show k 
desire on the part of to begin the reconstruction of the Navy at the 
point where it is most namely, the protection of our coast, which is now 
at the mercy of foreign powers. 

With such a nucleus of a force as these monitors completed would present 
there would pono greater hesitation on the part of an enemy in molesting 
o sea! cities. 

t seems to me to be bad poy ta leave the monitórs in their 
ition We can not afford to thro away, We can not sell 
are,and they are deteriorating by 7 5 kept in an unfinished state. 

From long-continued observation I am satisfied that the strictures made in 
regard to the te construction of these vessels are ust. As far as the work 
has gone they are better vessels than the awe which they Bee baer and 
which at the time they were built were considered to be remarkably efficient, 
either one of them being more than a match for any contemporary European 


ironclad. 

About $3,000,000 are, I believe, coe panic to finish the ironolads, and when they 
are completed and properly armed we will at least haye taken an important 
step toward the resurrection of a navy which at one time was one of best 
equipped in the world. 

as year adds to the deterioration of the vessels in question, and conse- 
quently increases Sink cont. They are now in that state when they can be com- 

leted with all the modern improvements without altering the work already 

one, and with but little more expense than was originally estimated. 


The present Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, commends 
the recommendations of these bureau officers in the following language: 
Cruising ships, however, we must have, unless the policy of continuing repairs 
upon worthless ships is to continue, or unless we are to abandon the national 
duty of affording the security and protection of our presence and power through- 
out the world wherever our e sojourn. 
I commend to your consideration the recommendations of the bureau officers 
of the Department upon these subjects. 


Now, shall we heed these recommendations of our own Department 
officer? But I want to call attention to another portion of the report 
of the Secretary. It is as follows: 


At the present moment it must be conceded that we have nothing which de- 
serves to be called a navy. The highest official authority in our service said in 


1876: 
“There is no navy in the world that is not in advance of us with regard to ships 
and and I, in common with the older officers of the servico, feel an — 
onsen oe ject which can Sor be app by those who have to command 


fleets and take them into ba 
And 80 iy admit as 1883 the same distinguished authority stated that it was 
universally admitted “that we have no D navy either for offense or defense, no 
It is 3 whether we have a dagi — 80 vessel finished 9 
the present time that could be trusted to encounter the ships of any important 
power—a single vessel that has either the necessary armor for protection, speed 


these vessels 
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against an I 
the present moment is a —— of Saleen Tai the 
world over, it will be found that each part of her—her armor, her armament, her 
wer, her form, and the distribution of her parts or of 
Sass features of the completed vessel is absorbing from year to 

entific men. And as men of science 


222 
the 


pression of the highest scientific resources o its 7. The destructive 
of tite modern implements has become so great as to dominate in 
fare. The bravest and best commander is helpless without them. 

For the construction and maintenance of sucha navy we have made but little 
vision. To have and maintain sucha navy is, I eve, the wish of the coun- 
and the duty of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not all. The President of EEE e, 
whom we elected on the platform from which I have quoted, in his 
annual message has said: 

Ces and Gam A ai a seas Toot exoontling In the MATENE SE SKRUN. 

cru! and two at a cost not ex! 
The appropriation for this purposes having become available on the 13 day of 
July last, steps were at once taken for pag ee ot core actus the con- 
struction of these vessels as would be likely to insure their usefulness when 
completed. These are of the utmost importance, consid the constant ad- 
vance in the art of building vessels of this character, and time is not lost 
which is spent in their consideration and selection. 


war: 


T... > E ted gern ation eer en admin non m 
of war that could keep theseas aga’ a first-class vessel ofany power. 
Sucha eee ought not longer to continue. The can a resist 
is constantly ex; oan Fa Ne anh pylons’ 7 f ejere 
its negotiations are conducted because it is not in con- 
dition to enforce the terms dictated Ne its —— of t and justice. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the case ee is this: Our great 
country, with its sixty millions of le and untold wealth, has no 
navy, and is almost in a defenseless ition. The party to which the 


majority of this House belongs, ifhpliedly at least in its last platform, 
and expressly through its press and public speakers, the con- 
struction of a proper and efficient 


The Secretary of the Navy, who ae accord with that majority, has 
strongly recommended it. The President of the United States, whom 
that majority elected, has also recommended it. ‘The condition of the 
country and our duty demand it. 

Shall we heed the recommendations and admonitions of our own Pres- 
ident and Secretary on this subject? Shall we redeem our to 
the people? And, above all, shall we di our solemn duty to our 
country and place it in a condition that will enable it to defend itself 
when necessary ? 

Of course it will cost something to construct a navy, but we will 
surely never have one without paying for it. As by the re- 
vered Democratic statesman, from whose letter I have quoted, there is 
a large and in surplus of revenue in the Treasury. 

From this we may take enough for this purpose without crippling the 

tions of the 83 without impairing its ability to dis- 
re ase other obligations. For myself, I am in favor of providing for 
the public defense. Iam in favorof redeeming the promises we made 
to the people of this country. Iam in favor of di ing the duty 
we owe the country in this regard, and will, whenever I have the op- 
portunity, Toe for all proper measures looking to the accomplishment 
of these en 


“| war into the coun 


/ 


Shall we Build and Maintain a Naval Establishment? à 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM MoADOO, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 
5 McADOO said: 


personal considerations 
roſitless 8 but our . is plainly to our- 
selves to the main question of building the new navy, the manner of 
its construction, and the kind of vessels to be built. Ti is to me strange 


ht infiu- 


that at this late day there should appear in this House a number of gen- 
tlemen who, if small in number, are certainly respectable in character 


con- 
ter- | and ability, and who seem to be in opposition to any naval establish- 


ment. As I have before stated on this floor, Democratic jealousy of 
military establishments can not be legitimately extended to the naval 
and militia arms of the Government. 

In the discussions which took place at the formative period of our 
Government a clear line of demarkation was ably pointed out between 
main a regular army and these other arms of governmental 
power. A regular army was looked upon with dread and sus- 
picion. The States, as well as the people, were determined that no great 
military establishment should ever be placed in the hands of the cen- 
tral government. The people had painful and acute memories of the re- 
sult of the resplendent and powerful military establishments of Europe. 

Freemen,“ as John Randolph said, in the Eleventh Congress, needed 
not to be defended by hirelings. The militia are freemen in arms to 
maintain the laws made by freemen in council. Our laws being the 
result of popular action, power to enforce an orderly obedience to them 
is part of our system. The military arm of the State conserves both 
the State and the Union. 

Now, as to the naval establishment, I repeat what I have so often 
said here before; that is, that the Navy represents the power of our 
country not as against its own citizens, but asin defense of them, its 
own rights and dignity, against foreign ion and interference. I 
take the liberty to repeat from the REC RECORD what. I said a few days ago 
on this subject. 


e ee eran eet ne so well and el 8 pe frequently said on 
this r that the United States was able to defend itself successfully against 
any nation on the face of the earth. So long as we are a united people, und I 
thank heaven we are, there never will be an invasion of our soil, and no for- 
eign nation, however powerful and great and warlike, that has trouble with the 
8 ever undertake to land an army on our shores. The armies 


of Napoleon and Wellington combined could not invade — United States with 
its sixty million free people and its enormous and great wealth. But 
our seacoast cities and harbors are in peril. 


A navy and a proper fortification of our coast are not in the line of monarchical 
government. A standing army affects our own people, but the navy and sea- 
coast defenses only menace foreign powers. I am opposed to paternal gov 
ment and for the man against the State just as much as the upright o defender of 
the Constitution from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] or the able gentleman, Judge Hor- 
MAN, from Indiana. But a government ceases to be a government when at its 
border lines it is not, as fe 


liberties, rights, 
dignity and honor. , 
ma is the very essence of government—to protect its citizens; and as against 
reign nations or or byte en interests I would provide the strongest defenses that 
and skill of man. Full freedom within, but 
— and and eternal protection and defense against 
ign interference in wha tever form it may come. I do not advocate wild 


Shall we e bund up and maintain a — — —— na val establishment? 
Shall we protect our coasts at home and our citizens abroad? The wise 
and good men who directed the steps of the infant Republic answered 
this question in the affimative. I have taken the trouble to collect a 
few brief extracts from the State papers of our earlier history on this 
important question. I might read many, but content myself with a 
few from sources entitled to the greatest weight—that devoted band who, 
watching with untiring vigilance the rise and flow of the primal founts 
of popular government, gauged with an accuracy almost incredible the 
scope, breadth, and depth of its future progress and development. 

Hon. Benjamin Stoddart, Secretary of the Navy, as early as 1798 
thus expressed himself on this question: 

The protection of our coast, the security of our extensive country from inva- 
sion in some of its weaker the safety of our important commerce, and our 
future peace when the time nations of Europe war with each other, all seem 
to demand that our naval force should be a ented; so much augmented, in- 
deed, as to make the most powerful nations desire our friendship—the most un- 
principled respect our neutrality. The ul rof America will afford 


to the world security that we not be easily provoked to carry the 
of an enemy; and it will become the wisdom of America 


to provide a cheap o ense to keep it from our own. Š = 
Thus, in whatever view the subject is ERAN whether our ob be to 
prevent invasión, to protect our commerce, to to obtain a speedy and a proper 


peace, to maintain peace or by affording security to every part of our 
the long train "Of ills which must result from disunion, 
le means of obtain: end we aim at 
will be prompt and vigorous measures for the creation of a navy sufficient for 
defense, but not for conquest. 
In December, 1815, Secretary Crowninshield said in his report to Con- 
gress as to a naval establishment: 
The im ent naval establishment a to be sanctioned 
by both voise of the 2 s of the nation end I have a satisfaction in sinting that the means of 
increase are completely within the reach of our national resources 
independently of any Someta country. 
e 
The commerce ot the United — — with the 7 resources ani pop- 
ulation of tbe country, will require a commensurate protection which a navy 
alone can afford; and the experience derived from the active and vigorous em- 
Boyen of a Himited navy during the period of the late war has demonstrated 
u 
ir Bassett, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, on November 27, 
1812, thus vigorously and accurately stated the naval question. It is 
as apropos asif delivered . The whole question is briefly, admi- 


rably, and tersely stated. An American navy for defense and protection 
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is the popular demand now as then, and nowas then let us answer with 
a law to increase the navy of the United States: 


It is a bright attribute in the history of the tar that he has never destroyed the 
rights of the nation; in its defense only is he to be found. Thus aided by econ- 
omy, and fortified by republican principle, your committee think they ought 
strongly to recommend that the fostering care of the nation be extended to the 
naval establishment. It is far, very far, from your committee to extend their 
views of a navy to the mad and wicked eee of foreign conquest or a silly 
contest to be mistress of the ocean. Their view is limi to their own defense 
and to enforce respect to their just rights. 

To the objection that it is the nature of man to run into extremes they answer 
that it is the end, not the beginning, we should guard against. It is surely yield- 
ing much of the argument to surrender all of the subject that is good and re- 
quire submission to evil that good may come thereof. Rather separate the 
wheat from the chaff—show the good and the bad. Let it be impressed on every 
citizen that to use force to protect and maintain the rights and liberties of his 
country is his first duty, while it is the greatest of crimes to attack with force 
the rights of others. It can require no subtlety to enforce the distinction be- 
tween defense and offense; neither can it require argument to prove the first 
ought not to be abandoned as being more. than life is worth, though the other 
may be dgprecated as the consummation of wickendess. Limited to the view 
of defense and protection, the commitee directed their chairman to ask leave of 
the House to report a bill to increase the Navy of the United States, 


Listen to the voice of the statesman from South Carolina, Hon. Lang- 
don Cheves, speaking in the Twelfth Congress, 1811, from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. The voice of wisdom here, my masters! 
History does indeed repeat itself, and human nature has changed Jittle 
in all the ages, for he pictures here the very objections of our own lay. 
As it is said in Spi sage Wisdom is justified of all her children.” 
How eloquently, ably, and strongly he presents the case: 


That the subject referred to your committee in its several relations presentsa 
question of the highest importance to the interests of the 1 of this coun- 
try, inasmuch as it embraces one of the great and leading obj of their Gov- 
ernment, and that which above all others laid the foundations of the happy 
Union of these States, your committee need hardly may hee. mean the protec- 
tion of maritime commerce, an interest which, though when superficially viewed 
seems to affect only the Atlantic portions of the country, yet really extends as 
far as the utmost limits of its ture and can only be separated from it in 
the opinion of your committee by a total blindness to the just policy of Govern- 

t. 


meni 
The important 1 of national strength and national security which is 
ob T 
treated with a neglect y impolitic, or suppo y a spirit so as, 
while it has preserved existence of the establishment, has had the effect o! 
loading it with the imputations of wasteful expense and comparative inefficiency. 
No system has hitherto been adopted which though limited by the dispensing 
security of the times,and the just economy of our republican institutions, was 
et calculated to e itself gradually with the progress of the nation’s growth 
n population,in wealth,and in commerce,or expand with an energy propor- 
tioned to a crisis of danger. e 
Such a course, impolitic under any circumstances, is the more so when it is 
demonsirably clear that this nation is inevitably destined to be a naval power, 
and that the ue of economy, if no other motive could be found, would rec- 
ommend a plan by which this force must be gradually in „the 
in „ and durability and permanency given to the 0 
ase. 


great eyes com 

Congress i 
by the history of the e particular circumstances which led to its in- 
stitution; but it is alike secured by the fundamental nature of all (gee angen 
which extends to every interest under its authority a protection (if within the 
nation’s means) which is adequate to its preservation; nor is this protection 
called for only by the partial interests of a particular description of men or of a 
particular tract of country. A navy is as necessary to protect the mouths of 
the Mississippi, the channel through which the produce of the agriculture of 
the Western States must pass to become valuable, as the baysof the Chesapeake 
and Delaware, and more necessary than on the shores of the Eastern or the 
Southern States. 


President James Monroe, in his message to Congress on the subject 
of the Navy on January 30, 1824, thus spoke wisely and well. If he 
was living now he would learn how much more important in the view 
of some gentlemen it is to improve ghostly and undiscovered rivers 
and marine hallucinations under the guise of harbors that, however 
much they may trouble the Treasury, have no place in the thoughts 
of geographers. Here are a few extracts from his message: 


If a system of universal and permanent peace could be established, or if, in 
war, the belligerent parties would respect the rights of 8 ers, we 
should have no on for a sey or an army. The expense and dangers of 
such establishments might be avoided. The history of all ages proves that this 
can not be presumed; on the contrary, that at least one-halfof every century, in 
ancient as well as modern times, has been consumed in wars, and often of the 
most general and desolating character. Nor is there any cause to infer, if we 
examine the condition of the nations with which we have the most intercourse 
and strongest political relations, that we shall in future be exempt from that 
calamity within any period to which a national calculation may be extended. 
And as to the rights of neutral powers, it issufficient to appeal to our own expe- 
rience to demonstrate how little regard will be paid to them whenever they 
come in conflict with the interests of the powers at war, while we rely on the jus- 
tice of our cause and on argument alone. 

Two great objects are, therefore, to be regarded in the establishment of an ad- 
equate naval foree—the first, to 8 war, so far as it may be practicable; the 
second, to diminish its calamities when it may be inevitable. Hence the sub- 
ject of defense becomes intimately connected in all its parts, in war and in peace, 
for the land andat sea, No laren will be disposed in its wars with other 
powers to violate our rights if it knows we have the means, are pre and 
resolved to deſend them. The motive will also be diminished if it knows that 
our defenses by land are so well planned and executed that an invasion of our 
anes can not be productive of the evils to which we have heretofore been ex- 
P The object, in the event of war, is to stop the enemy at the coast. If 
this is done, our cities and whole interior will be secure, For the accomplish- 
ment of this object our fortifications must be principally relied on; By placing 
— works near the mouths of our great inlets, in such positions as to com- 
mand the entrances into them, as may be done in many instances, it will be dif- 
ficult if not impossible for ships to pass them, 


other precautions, and 
particularly that of steam-batteries, are reso 


to in their aid. 


In the wars between other poras into which we may be drawn in supportof 
our neutral rights, it can not be doubted that this defense would be adequate to 
the A penn intended by it; nor can it be doubted that the piper lg ia thee ero 
wo existed would form a strong motive with any power not to invade our 
rights, and thereby contribute essentially to prevent war. 

* * + s * s * 


The amount of the pope of our fellow-citizens, which was seized and con- 
fiscated or destroyed by the belligerent parties in the wars of the French revo- 
lution, and of those which followed, before we became a party to the war, is al- 
most incalculable, 

This recital might be continued in unbroken line to this day—so im 
portant to the future of the Navy, which if no obstruction ensues here 
may now take its first forward move since the civil war. 


WHAT KIND OF NAVY SHOULD WE BUILD? 


There being no reasonable room, in my humble opinion, for doubt as 
to the policy and wisdom of rehabilitating the Navy, we are confronted 
in this wondrous age of science and advance as to what kind of navy 
we should build. A navy is, I am convinced from all that I have read 
and heard on this subject, the best harbor defense. With us, in fact, 
this is its pa importance. We have no wish to emulate the mere 
glitter and display of aristocratic governments. 

The manly simplicity and dignity of a true American embassador, 
amid the plames, lace, stars, jewels, fantastic foolery, and glittering 
gilt of a European court, typifies truly our traditions and institutions. 

ith us a navy is for use and as a necessary defense from outside 
powers. Thomas Jefferson, who will stand for all time without a rival 
as the father and founder of a great and enduring school of political 
thought, is on record as strongly recommending gunboats for harbor 
defense. He has given to the world a very interesting letter on this 
subject. The number of gunboats he advocated for the harbors of New 
York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, and other ports would make 
his declared disciples on this floor, who criticise any naval increase, 
hold their breath. 

Mr. Jefferson was a very broad-minded and wise man, and did not 
believe in logs, flags, and universal peace. Forts are well enough in 
their way, but, as Admiral Porter said before our Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in the whole history of the world, from the wars of Holland to 
the capture of New Orleans, ships have never been successfully opposed 
by forts. I read his testimony: 

By Mr. MCADOO: 

Q. Do you not think that vessels of this type—monitor ironclad—would be a 
much better coast defense than any system we have got? 

A. Without any hesitation I say it is the best system of defense in the world. 
The English try to do without it now and then and do away with the monitor 
turret as much as they can. 

Do you think it fe better than forts and guns—better for coast and harbor 
defense the coast fortifications? 

A. Lwould not give anything for 
one a ship to one on shore, I will volunteer to destroy any fort on the coast, 
There is no instance where ships have not whipped forts. As to our forts in 
New York Harbor, I would rather have those five vessels to protect New York 
Harbor than the forts. 

If time permitted, the history of the advance and progress of naval 
architecture would, I think, be highly interesting. In this field the 
researches of science, the cunning and ingenuity of man, have been put 
to the full test. From the rude war vessels of the Greeks to the mag- 
nificent and nearly impregnable steel-armored war ships of Italy, 
France, and England, is of itself almost the history of modern civiliza- 
tion and mechanical invention. Before the civil war the United States 
was one of the great naval powers, if not the test. 
sources, facilities, genius, and enterprise to build the model wooden 
war vessels. We led then; now we follow feebly and afar off. Iron 
superseded wood. z 

While we were healing up the hideous wounds of civil war Europe 
was directing all her skill and energy to prepare for future war on the 
seas, Even as our maritime and naval glory expired in the changes 
and losses of that great strife, American genius in the very heat of 
battle created the first successfully tested ironclads. Among the offi- 
cers of our older Navy those who joined the South cast luster on our 
military schools by inventing and creating the iron-clad ram Merri- 
mac and successfully using that dread of sailors, the torpedo. In say- 
ing this I do not forget the French war ship, La Gloire in 1858, nor 
the armored iron steam-frigate Warrior of the English. 

This successful stroke of American genius and daring in the South 
was countered in the North by Mr. Ericsson’s never to be forgotten 
Monitor, which has revolutionized the navies of the world and won for 
its patriotic, daring, persistent, and gifted inventor enduring and uni- 
versal fame. The steps of naval growth to date are (1) the application 
of steam, strictly the screw propeller; (2) shell-firing and the increased 
power of artillery; (3) the use of armor; (4) thesubmarine torpedo. I 
can not do better than give here this brief history of naval development 
and growth from Francis T. Bowles, esq., assistant naval constructor. 
Mr. Bowles says: 


The U. S. S. Princeton (1842-43) was the first screw war steamer. She was de- 
signed by Ericsson, and her success and construction were mainly due to the 
efforts of Capt. R. F. Stockton, United States Navy. Great naval powers are re- 
luctant to begin changes that involve costly reconstruction ; this, with the con- 
servatism regarding any new system, was the reason of the otherwise incon- 
ceivable reluctance of the English to take up the project of a screw navy. When 
the French built the screw line-of-battle ship Napoleon (1850) the English took 
alarm and reconstruction with vigor; and the renovation of their na 
by the application of the screw was well advanced in 1859, when the Frenc 


nsand forts. Ifyou will give me five guns, 


We had the re- 


launched the iron-clad wooden frigate La Gloire. Then began the decline of 
unarmored battle-ships. 

The principal incentive to the application of armor was the destruction antici- 

shell-fire. It was not until 1854 that naval batteries consisted en- 
tirely of shell-guns, the 3 being filled with loaded shells presa; fused. 
Admiral Dahlgren in the United States frigates of 1854 the application 
of this missile to great perfection. The Merrimac, one of these, visi 

naval administrations by the enormous shell-power of her bat- 
tery. destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope by the shells of the 
Russian ships during the war in the Crimea (1853) had much to do wi 
forward its application; the destruction of the Congress and the Cumber 
sa the engagement between the Monitor and the Merrimac (1862) gave it fresh 
mulus, 

The first definite 32 for building an ironclad was made in 1841 by R. L. 
Stevens; armor, it is stated, was suggested his father, John Stevens, in 1812, 
An act approved April 12, 1842, authorized Secretary of the Navy to enter 
into a contract with Stevens for the construction of “a war steamer for harbor 
peor jay oa and shell- to be built 8 of iron.“ The contract was 
made February 10, 1 e fi z 


fo) n 
less than 250 feet; beam. t 


t 
40 feet; 


Department sanin declined 


e an adverse report. 
Emperor Napoleon ITI which bro 
lern naval construction for war, as the 


for money, a naval 
It was the initiative taken b t about 


iron- 


work. The ironc en at 
pound shot with 10- 


In view of these successful results, the French determined to build ships which 
shonld combine with their protective armor satisfactory sen- going qualities, and 
m March, 1858, the first iron-clad e, Gloire, was commen at Toulon. 
The construction of two other wooden armored the Invincible and the 
Normandie, of the same type as the Gloire—and the Couronne, an iron vessel, 
was ordered. The latter ship differed from the others not only in the materials 
employed, but in the strength of the deck, which afforded protection against 
the jectiles then in use. The Couronne was especially constructed with a 
view of establishing comparison between wooden vessels and those of iron. 
The four frigates were completely armored above the water line with B- inch 
plates resting on a 26-inch wood backing. The armament at that time consisted 
of f ag 5-ton mounted on a single battery, extending the whole length 
of the ip, 6 feet 3 inches above the water line. 

where grave doubts had been felt as to the utility of armor, and of 
such as was building, was atlast compe to follow in the 
on. The Warrior was ordered in June, 1859,a few months before 
the completion of the Gloire. The Warrior and her counterpart, the Black 
Prince, were one-half greater displacement than the Gloire, and 182 feet greater 
length; they were completely built of iron and armored with 4}-inch iron 
over a length of 218 feet out of a total length of 380 feet. Their was 
14} knots, compared with 12.8 for the Gloire. The wise choice of the material 
of construction leaves them serviceable vessels to-day, while the French ships 
were some years since stricken from the list. The Defense and the Resistance, 
of 6,150 tons d with similar tio 
at the same time. 


tapering to inches at the extrem- 
rand the Valiant, bave proved 
more serviceable than the others, being smaller, more manageable, and much 
more economical; they were armored throughout the whole length with 4}-inch 
lates, the protection being only above the water line at the bow and stern. The 
eens and the Solferino, down two yeurs after the Gloire, formed part of 
the first group of French ironclads. The second group consisted of ten vessels 
of the Provence or Flandre class. The displacement was slightly augmented, 
but the protection was increased to 6 inches of armor. 
Thus, from the preceding, we see that for two years before our civil war Euro- 
powers were fully committed to building battle-ships with armored broad- 
sides, and that before the occurrence of any naval e in the United States 
several of these vessels were afloat, 
Up to 1855 the vessels built for the United States Navy were the best possible 
specimens of their class; among the early steamers, the Powhatan and the Sus- 
quehanna, at the time they were launched, in 1850, were the most efficient na- 
val vessels afloat. The screw: tes, built in 1855, were regarded all the world 
over as the model men-of-war of the period. Of these, the largest was the Ni- 
agara. The other five—the Roanoke, the Colorado, the Merrimac, the Minne- 
sota, and the Wabash—were vessels of a little over 3,000 tons, and carried a pow- 
erful battery of shell-guns. 
The twelve screw-vessels were of two classes, built in 1858, the first, of about 
= tons, including the corvettes Lancaster, Hartford. Richmond, Brooklyn, and 
ensacola; the second class, small sloops. These were all admirable vessels, 
n the type of the Wabash class, Atthe beginning 
ps on the naval register fifty were sailing vessels, 


of the fourth type, the 


but they were no advance u 


est form. At outbreak of the war a special naval ppointed to 
determine upon types of ironclads to be built for immediate service. The three 
ships ordered on the recommendation of the board were the broadside vessels 
Galena and New Ironsides, and the Monitor. The first vessel was armored with 
bars, of 2} inches total thickness, put on in a very complicated manner, which 
Foret so deficient that the vessel failed in the first test under fire, in the James 

iver, in an action from which the Monitor came out unharmed, 

The New Ironsides was a casemated m-clad wooden frigate with unarm- 
ored ends, spa 0 that the water-line belt was complete all around, Her armor 
consisted of A- inch solid plates backed by 21 inches of oak, the whole inclined 
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throughout the casemate at an angle of 30° from the vertical. Her battery con- 


sisted of fourteen II- inch smooth-bores and two S-incĦ Parrott rifles. Though 
her speed was only about 6 knots at the best, this vessel performed most valu- 
able and effective service throughout the war, both before fortifications and on 
the blockade. In a period of about six months she was struck some one hun- 
dred and age Spee times, and never forced to go into a home port or to de- 
pend upon outside assistance for repairs. The Monitor was built of iron under 
the superintendence of, and from an original design by, John Ericsson. The 
opportune 8 of the Monitor in Hampton Roads in 1862, and 
her suceessful combat with the Merrimac, gave a fictitious value to this vessel 
as an example of naval architecture; for, though the plan was noble, the details 
were melancholy. Owing to her defective method of construction, the Monitor 
was lost at sea in a gale off Hatteras nine months after her first battle. 

Notwithstanding the reports of several intelligent officers on the serious de- 
fects of this vessel many of them were repeated in the numerous monitors sub- 
sequently built of wood and of iron. Nevertheless they performed invaluable 
services and furnished the type of modern coast-service ironclads and a system 
of armament which hasbeen followed in the most powerful iron-clads of gecent 
construction, At the termination of the war it was determined to build four 
sea-going double-turreted monitors without overhanging armor-shelf at either 
the ends or the sides. These were the Miantonomoh, the Monadnoek, the Ter- 
ror, and the Amphitrite. Their hulls were of wood, and were armo with 
laminated plates linch thick, with a total thickness of 6 inches at the sides and 
12 inches on the turrets. The Miantonomoh made a voyage to England, where 
she attracted much attention, and was no doubt the pr itor of the Devasta- 
tion; the Monadnock was sent round Cape Horn to San cisco. In a these 
vessels were broken upand “ rebuilt” into the double-turreted monitors of the 
same names, which are at present unfinished. 

During the period of our war iron-clad construction proceeded rapidly abroad, 
but until a later od it was more influenced by the developments in artillery 
than by the results of the war. The introduction, in 1864, of the 7? and 15j-ton 
guns into the French armaments made the Flandre class ineffective before the 
were completed. In 1865 the Ocean was begun, and later the » the Suz. 
fren, and the Friedland, after the same type, only the latter being completely of 
iron. They were protected at the water-line by Cinch armor. The armament 
consisted of four n guns mounted in a central battery protected by 6}-inch 
armor, and four 15}-ton guns in barbette turrets at each of the four corners, 

ecting beyond the sides of the ship, and armored with 6j-inch plates. 

iedland differs from the other ships in having only two barbettes, each armed 
with a B-ton gun. In 1868-69 a fourth up of ships was commenced, the 
Richelieu, the Colbert, and the Trident, with 9-inch armor and very sim- 
ilar to the preceding group, the excess of 1,200 tons displacement being devoted 
mainly to armor and armament. The hulls of these ships were constructed of 
wood, except the extremities forward and abaft of the central battery, which 
were of iron. Such was the construction of the French iron-clad navy up tothe 
time of the Franco-German war. 


The names of Stevens and Stockton in this statement ef Mr. Bowles 
are interesting to me as a representative of New Jersey. They were 
both illustrious Jerseymen, of families respected for their patriotic his- 
tory, their virtues, and their ability. 

We are now confronted with these wonderful armadas and modern 
armaments. We must eifher abandon defense and protection or pre- 
pare to meet them, at least to a moderate extent. Lieut. William H. 
Taques, United States Navy, presents this startling picture. Itis made 
up of cold facts and figures: 


There are 198 armor-clad vessels in the world available for offensive operations 
against the United States, and 42 more are building, making a total of 240. Of 
these, 194 are pisia with wrought iron, 19 with all compound armor, 12 with 
compourd and wrought iron, 10 with all steel, 4 with steel and Sey — iron, 
and 1 with steel and compound armor. Only 8 of the 42 now building have all 
wrought-iron armor, 6 of these being in Russia. Only 6 of the 240 vessels are 
under 2,000 tons’ displacement; 209 of the 240 are over 3,000 tons. 

England owns 70 armor-clads, of which I3 are building. 

France owns 50armor-clads, of which 12 are building. 

Russia owns 24 armor-clads, of which 6 are building. 

Italy owns 19 armor-clads, of which 5 are building. 

Turkey owns 15 armor-clads. 

Germany owns l4 armor-clads. 

Austria owns 13 armor-clads, of which 3 are building. 

Denmark owns 7 armor-clads, of which 1 is building. 

Holland owns 7 armo; 3 

Spain owns 6 , of which 1 is building. 

Brazil owns 6 armor-clads, of which 1 is building. 

Japan owns 3 armor-clads, 

Chili owns 3 armor-clads, 

China owns 3 armor-clads. 

Besides these vessels there are in Europe a large number of gunboats, moni- 
tors, pane other vessels for coast defense, and an immense number of unarmored 
cruisers. 

The United States has ready forservice but six monitors of 2,100, and eight of 
1,875 tons’ displacement. These monitors are twenty years old, their guns are 
obsolete, their armor thin, and their power of offense or defense is insignificant. 
Besides these there are four monitors of over 3.800 tons each, and one (Puritan) 
of over 6,000 tons, in various stages of construction. The Miantonomoh, at the 
New York navy- „ has hull and engines complete, and is being supplied 
with armor and guns, The Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror are at private ship- 
yards; they have the hull and engines practically complete, and are ready for 
their armorand guns, The Monadnock, at San Francisco, the hull com- 
plete, but requires engines, armor, and guns, These four monitors will require 
bay, eye about 3,000 tons of armor. 

he five monitors, ifarmed with 10-inch high-power steel breech-loading 
rifies, will make fighting ships, and will be efficient for coast defense and 
for service in the West Indies or at the Isthmus of Panama; and ifarmored with 
steel plates instead of iron (for which they were designed), they will have a 
very much superior power of resistance with the same displacement. 

The coast-defense fortifications of the United States are considered by all au- 
thorities to be about worthless; we have no torpedo-boats nor automatic to 
does; and submarine mines and electrically controlled torpedoes can be easi uy. 
taken up unless protected by guns and automatic torpedoes; yet, from the esti- 
mates of Lieutenant Griffen, United States Army, there is now exposed to the 
fire of an enemy on our coast, in eleven cities, nearly $5,000,000,000 of destructible 
property. 


And all this while the gallant and battle-scarred Admiral Porter 
recently made this statement before our committee: 
Q. Iam just directing your attention to the improvements in modern ord- 


nance. W. would be effect of abombardment of New York now? 
A. There isa place near Coney Island [indicating on a rough , which 


— 
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Ihave surveyed, where an enemy could be out of the range of the guns at Fort 
Hamilton, and from w they could throw shot into the city hall and into the 
middle of Broo! I had an argument with Secretary Fish once about this 

and wrote him a letter showing how it could be done. There is a good deal of 
difference between a shell weighing 150 pounds and one weighing 800 pounds, 
with the increased charge of powder. 


THE PRESENT BILL. 


The bill now before us is the result of long and patient investigation 
on the part of the Naval Committee. It has the sanction of our best 
experts and of the present Secretary of the Navy, than whom a more 
able, upright, progressive, and devoted public officer never had in 
charge a great Department of Government. It has been reduced in its 
expenditures to meet the desires of conservative leaders in this House. 
For myself I would favor it if it provided for double the present num- 
ber of ships, but Iam content to take it as at least one oh toward a re- 
spectable navy. It is, in my opinion, a wise and carefully considered 
matter and deserving of the confidence it inspires. 

Any measure which at this period in the session, and especially on 
this day, would arouse any determined opposition would be doomed to 
defeat. No more advanced naval measure than this could have got a 
h at this time, and I believe it to be a patriotic duty to accept 
this bill without quibble or delay. Let us sink all personal and par- 
tisan considerations, and in the interest of our people and our country 
make of this bill law before this session adjourns. No more popular 
measure is before this Congress. No more pressing and righteous meas- 
ure has ever been before any Congress. 

The bill has, among others, three , sound, and strong proposi- 
tions. It proposes to build a ass ironclad of the second grade, 
provide torpedo boats, and complete the monitors. This style of iron- 
clad is a combination of cruiser and armored vessel, sometimes called a 
belted cruiser, from the fact that a belt of armor protects her vital parts. 
She has good speed, and when well armed a formidable battle-ship. 
The Navy Department will in all probability follow the plans of the 
recently constructed Brazilian ship Riachuelo. A naval expert thus 
describes that vessel: 

Among the second-class ironclads the Brazilian twin-screw turret-ship Ria- 
chuelo, completed in 123 in 1884, is oy. far the best example. The Riachuelo 
is 305 feet in length, 52 feet beam, and 19 feet 6 inches mean draught at a dis- 
placement of 5,700 tons. On trial the engines developed 6,900 indicated 


wer with natural dra 
pane belt is 11 inches poe ry 


horse- 


ing gear — ——— — — 
. Upo: armo! orks en ng 
to a height of 12 feet 6 inches above the water line, each supporting a turret 

d protects. Each turret mounts two 20-ton 
loading rifled guns. The rest of the armament consists of six 70-pounder 
guns and 15 machine-guns. This increased 
skillin marine engineering, the high obtained being mainly due to the 
great power developed from the limited weight of machinery. 


Her internal machinery—now the great desideratum in marine archi- 
tecture—is the acme of modern advancement. The skill and genius of 
American mechanics will readily duplicate if not improve upon this 
wonderful enginery. This vessel will be double-bottomed and divided 
into many water-tight. compartments, and will besides have a complete 
torpedo outfit. She is made to chase, run, or fight, as may be most de- 
sirable. $ 

As to the completion of the monitors, I can say that while many of 
us were prejudiced against them and the manner of their inception 
there is almost unanimity among naval experts in favor of completing 
them and as to their value when completed. Let me read a few brief 
opinions in their favor from the highest naval authorities. Speaking 
of them Secretary Whitney said: 


Q. Give us your opon as to whether this Congress ought to appropriate 
money to complete these monitors? 

A. 1 would be my oj „ 
when I first began to about it. I tl e preju- 
dice against these oo p They have been taken up piecemeal and don 
by little contracts drawn on through a great many years, and I don’t think 

ps in a business-like way. I think there is some prejudice against them 
that, When you think what we have spent on those ships 


By Mr, Harmer : . 

You base your opinion u what their usefulness would be to the Navy? 
2 Yes, sir. We have 8 nearly $5,000,000, and they require phn 
four million two hundred and odd thousand to complete. So, of course, it is not 
as if it were an original question, 


By Mr. Norwoop: 


Q. How many ships? 

A. Five. As Ihave said, the Miantonomoh is nearly Some: She only 
requires about $200,000, and that entirely for herarmament. I don't suppose ſor 
ing auatitign ay wat DNE dean by GAPE tose MIA ETE EDO 

any way other y comple: an suppose 
Ey here what the question is just now. a ibs 


By Mr. TOMAS: 
Q. Before you leave the Miantonomoh I would like to ask you if you have 
made a personal examination of these vessels, especially the Puritan. 
A. No; I have not, ö 
Q. You have examined the Miantonomoh? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. For the pu: for which they are intended, do you —.— rega rd them, if 
vessels? 


completed accerding to your proposed plan, as first-class 
A.I 3 they would be quite formidable vessels. 
Q. Would be successful vessels, as far as you can judge now,for coast and 
harbor defense? 


A. I should suppose so, It is a great question whether the turret form of 


It was not my opinion originally 
here has been consid cag 
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guns is not the best. When you 
amount of armament now, it is so weighty, uch, 
it is a great question how to carry. The turret form was a greatd 
say eta The English haye now abandoned it, but I think they will come 
Admiral Porter, being questioned, thus spoke of them: 
By Mr. Tomas: 

Q. They are perfectly seaworthy? 
A. Yes, sir; no trouble about that. 
Q. These vessels are not built on the same plans as the first monitor? 

A. There is no comparison at all, though I would not like to have Mr. Ericsson 
hear me say so, because he does not think so. They are very much better. 
There are no finer vessels of that class. The British navy has not got them, I 
would rather take two of these -vessels than take one of their sea-going iron- 
clads, They would knock her to pieces. Take those big ships, the Lepanto and 
Italia, Those ships are of no practical use. They can not go to sea an 2 
and they can not maneuver like these vessels. Take two or three like rede an 
put them around one of these Italian ships, and they will give her just as much 
as she wants. I am satisfied of that. 


As to torpedo boats, it may be fairly stated that they represent the 
best and most efficient style of torpedo warfare. The submarine tor- 
pedo may be precautioned against, and the Whitehead auto-mobile 
torpedo is at best uncertain as against a moving vessel. They were 
launched against the Turkish fleet in the Russo-Turkish war with ef- 
fect in only one case. Some were afterward found by the Turks in- 
tact, having failed in their aim. Our own, the Howell torpedo, prom- 
ises better results. Torpedo boats are well suited to our harbors, and 
almost indispensable to our defense. - The torpedo boat and the dyna- 
mite gun are yet destined to play important parts in naval warfare. 
The latter invention is entirely American. If sufficient force can be 
given to the projectile without endangering the gun, dynamite firing 
will be an eminent success. The bill provides for both torpedo boats 
and an experiment with the dynamite gun. 


AN AMERICAN NAVY SHOULD BE BUILT IN AMERICA, 


The bill is, in my opinion, a good one in another particular. It coin- 
cides with the full consensus of American authoritative opinion in the 
whole history of our country that an American navy should be built in 
America. A country that buys its war ships abroad can have no stand- 
ing among nations. It would be an anomalous state of affairs if a coun- 
try. that produces $650,000 annually more manufactured products than 
Great Britain should be compelled to go to the latter for her war ships. 
Let us induce our manufacturers to get any plant now wanting so as to 
be able to produce the necessary steel ingots for guns and ships. This 
bill, if enforced, as I believe it will be, will do much to stimulate our 
own people to prepare to make both implements and vessels of war. 
I think I am not saying too much when assert that such is the temper 
of Congress that if the question were whether we would have a foreign- 
built navy or none, many gentlemen, much as they desire one, would 


-hesitate before buying war vessels or their parts abroad. 


This is a healthy American spirit, which, while it may find critics 
among the very few who are fond of belittling their country, is the hon- 
est and patriotic sentiment of the overwhelming majority of our coun- 
trymen. Ourmechanical and inventive genius is universally admitted; 
our resources are practically unlimited; our labor is the most intelligent 
and skilled in the world. To go abroad under these circumstances 
would be unpardonable, Our manufacturing plants for guns and ships 
are not 85 perſect, but by compelling these ships to be built in the 
United States the great steel manufacturers will be stimulated to the 
necessary investment. Publie and necessary expenditures should as 
far as possible benefit American labor. The great industrial army in 
mine and shop will not suffer in silence any deviation from this policy. 
There are many other phases of this bill which it would be interesting 
to discuss if time permitted. If this bill is passed to-day this Congress 
will be forgiven many faults of omission and commission. 


WHAT MODERN NAVAL WAR MEANS, 


Modern naval war is short, sharp, and decisive; mere valor can not 
contend against wealth and science. Our naval force, heroic in its per- 
sonnel, and fired by glorious traditions and memories, could not with- 
out ships and proper armament maintain themselves against modern 
powers. If living to-day, the great galaxy of our naval heroes, from 
Paul Jones to McDonough, and from Perry to Farragut and Porter and 
Dupont, could not float our present skeleton Navy an attack of 
the most moderate naval power. A coward behind 22 inches of pressed 
steel, armed with a hundred-ton rifled cannon, can readily destroy the 
bravest man and the best sailed wooden ship armed with smooth-bore, 
muzzle-loading, cast-iron guns. Let me read here this graphic descrip- 
tion of a naval combat in the recent Franco-Chinese war; it is the 
official report of one of our naval officers to the Navy Department: 


The signal, the discharge of a machine gun in one of the tops of the ans 
was given at 1.56 p. m., and was answered immediately by the batteries an 

machine guns of all the French vessels. The Yung-Woo replied at once with 
her stern gun, and the other vessels as soon as they could bring their guns to 
bear. The action at once became general and the scene was soon enveloped 
in a dense smoke. At the signal the two torpedo boats launched out on their 
errand of destruction. The admiral in his flag-ship, with the Lynx, io, and 
Vipére, slipped and moved up against the Yung-Woo and the v lying 
above him. To the Villars, Duguay-Trouin, and D'Estaing, assisted by the 
Triomphante, which came into action shortly after it began, was allotted the 
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off the custom-honse and near the D’ A 
Four minutes from the commencement of the action a heavy explosion told 
the successful work of the torpedo boat detailed to destroy the Yung-Woo. In 
this short time, and before the Yung-Woo was fairly in action and had 
her to bear, the torpedo had done its deadly work and destroyed this fine 
vessel. The officer in cl ofthetorpedo had successfully atorpedo 
under her counter while she was in the act of turning. It nearly blew her out 
eee evo en ge er Phage as ba hoe bet aa gan: Sl 
er officers and crew perished. ies close inshore, 100 yards above the po 
The torpedo boat dropped down the river out of action, her commander and 
one of her crew having been wounded, probably by one of the French machine 


The admiral, with the French 
the point. All tne Chinese 
tion of the Foo-Poo, were total 


boats, did equally destructive work above 
above him were sunk, and, with the excep- 
The commander of the Foo-Poo ran 
his vessel up the river after receiving several shots. She sank and broke her 
back. Oneof the mosquito boats dri down the river a helpless wreck, Her 
decks were covered with dead and wounded, and she sank near the foreign 
shipping, a short distance below the point. About an hour after the action be- 
fan one of the gunboats above the point, the Fah Shing, drifted down the river 
flames, with the French colors flying. She had been carried by boarding, 
and passed out of sight through Mingan Pass. Two hours afterward a heavy 
explosion down the river told the story of her sad end. About 8 o'clock one of 
the transports which had been destroyed drifted down the river in flames, 
burned to the water's . She was sunk in a few moments by the French 
vessels before she exploded. (This was some time after these v. d re- 
sumed their anchorages). The war-junks played no part in the action, and only 
served as targets for the French gunners. They were mostly sunk at their 
moorings. A number of fire-junks drifted down the river without doing any 
harm, and the out of sight below the pass. 

In less than fan hour the entire Chinese fleet was destroyed, and all that 
could be seen of the fine fleet were hulks in flames,or sunken vessels. The 
French gunboats took position off the arsenal and kept up an active bombard- 
ment until sunset, when the fleet returned to their anchorage. The Chinese 
troops on the hills back of the point occasionally received attention with a few 
shell, which soon effected a retreat to safer quarters. During the night the elec- 
tric light was actively employed to discover any movements on the part of the 
Chinese, and the occasional discharge of a gun reminded them of the alertness 
of their opponents. 

The French fleet received no injury in any of its vessels. They were appa- 
rently unhurt after the action. 


Imagine such an account following the bombardment of New York! 
And the Chinese have some really first-class war-vessels, while we have 
scarcely any. This short table is instructive in this connection: 


Armored displacement tonnage of the navies of the world. 


maa] Non- | Total 


Country. | effective. tonnage. 
i 


3 


Chili 5 
Argentine Confederation 
Portugal. 


2888888282282 


Se SAR 


j 


F 
' 
Í 


Nors.—The non-effective portions of the tonnage of — pe France, 
Italy, and Germany consist of powerful sea-going ships o ma frak 

ing and to be 7. fot sen in swo or thros years; thes of the United 
sists of monitors of the old type, needing extensive repairs. 


Speed the rising of thenew navy! Speed the day when the 12,000 
miles of our seacoast shall be properly defended, and when Canadian 
offensiveness, Mexican bluster, Spanish outrages, and general European 
contempt shall give place to respect, if not fear, of a people ready for 
defense and able to maintain their rights on sea as well as on land ! 
We look not for conquest; we seek peace instead of war—to make men 
happy, free, and prosperous instead of coerce and enslave them; but the 
North American continent is dedicated to liberty, and our citizens 
and our rights must be protected inalllands. We excite now the jeal- 
ousy and dislike of European states; let us not by our defenseless con- 
dition excite their cupidity and revenge. 


build- 
con- 


The Financial Operations of the Post-Office Department. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES H. BLOUNT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 28, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9726) making ap 
eve to supply iciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year — — 
une 30, 1888, and for prior years, and for other purposes 


Mr. BLOUNT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to call attention to the following communica- 
tion from the Postmaster-General, with the accompanying tables in 
relation to the postal service of the United States: 


Post-Orrics DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1888. 

Sin: Ihave the honor to acknowledge due receipt of your communication 
under date of July 10, requesting that I furnish for use of the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads such information as may be in my power in re- 

to the financial operations of this Department during the pre fiscal 
year ended June 90 last, and that I exhibit in some convenient form such ges 
as have been made in the rate of the cost of the postal service, including also che 
departmental service, Also, that so far as is possible you desire that I should 
embrace an account of the expenditures by the items usually mentioned in the 
acts of appropriation, and show the expe balances, if any, and whether 
any and what savings have been eff in the cost of the service; as well as 
any other information of kindred character which may suggest itself to me as 
of interest and value to the committee in this connection. 

Andin response thereto I transmit herewith tabular statements marked, re- 
spectively, “ A“ and “ B,” the first of which shows the amount of expenditure 
for supplies furnished for the use of the Department and the tal service dur 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, under contracts made since March 4. 1835, 
the date and duration of such contracts, cost of like kinds and quantities of sup- 
plies at prices paid under contracts made before the 4th of March, 1885, and the 
amount and rate of savings by the new contracts; and a further statement show- 
ing the estimated re — the full contract term of four years of the 
four contracts made for that length of time since the 4th of March, 1835, being all 
the eontracts of that duration, and the cost of like kinds and quantities of sup- 
plies at the prices in force March 4, 1885, and the rate of estimated amount of 
saving by the new contracts during the contract term, 

I also transmit a table marked “ C, showing the appropriations, expenditures, 
and unexpended balances for objects panemata to the care of the Post-Office 
Department building and conduct of the departmental service and salaries of 


officers and employés of the Department, with the amount and rate of ease 
ofe: ditures for the last fiscal year as compared with the preceding. Also 
a e marked “D,” showing the appropriations, expenditures, and anex ded 
balances of appropriations, by fiscal years, from July 1, 1865, to June 30, „in- 


clusive, for the several objects mentioned in the caption of the table, which em- 
brace ali the ordinary items mentioned in the acts of appropriation forthe 
service except such as are for the transportation of the mails, the ‘ree-delivery 
serviee, and such like compensation to postmasters and payments for ship, steam- 
boat, and way letters, as are governed by law and not made by tue Department. 
‘All of these items not so embraced cover expenditures the amount of which 
for the last fiscal year can not be given until the Auditor's accounts are com- 
leted, usually about three months and a halfafterthe end of thequarter, This 
ble gives the average annual percentage of 8 balances of ro- 
priations for the twenty years preceding and for the last fiscal year, and like 
annual a percentage of increase with the percentage of increase for the 
Also Table E, being the totals of the items included in Table D, for 
ended June 30, 1886, as illustrative of the method by which each year 
tabulated and the summary of results given in Table D, 
As already indicated, it is impossi 


der of July 27, and four tables exhibitory of such changes as have been 
made in those of the service, together with some reductions in the ex- 
pense of rai rtation. 


Table No. 1 exhibits a statement of the net monthly result of orders affecti: 
the star, steamboat, and messenger service from the Ist of April to the 
of June, 1836. seror new or additional services have been in many 
and ments and discontinuances in others which were demanded 
by the proper necessities of the service. Table No. 2 shows the annual rate of 
cost in these services 


There have been additions made to railroad transportation service by its ex- 
tension upon new lines, and otherwise, to the amount during the fiscal year, in 
total, of $736,696, or at the rate of 4.99 per cent. on the whole service. During the 
sree Ty Ree such increase amounted to $1,146,899, or at the rate of 11.18 per 
cent. It is noteworthy in this connection that the increase in mileage of rail- 

service during the two years is disproportionate to the relative increase ot 
increase in 1885 being 3,872 miles and in 
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shown in the departmental report for 1884 of $56,000,000, and even the corrected | ing to law. Orders in above one hundred such cases have diminished the com- 

estimate in the report for last year of $53,000,000, will be so materially reduced | pensation of the postmasters affected to the extent of $52,619.08, and a large 

that the deficiency for oon year will prove to be „ two million } less than | number of eases are awaiting examination by the inspectors in which indica- 

was antici last y. tions significantly point toa State of facts requiring further action of the same 
The compensation to fourth-class postmasters d 8 3 has | character. 

not made the expected parr b of increase. In 3 cases w. I have the honor to be, very respectfull 8 

masters have been raien within sixteen months past, it has 1 tothe WM. ILAS, Postmaster-General. 

returns of cancellations since received, that occasion existed for the exercise of Hon. Jas. H. BLOUNT, 

the powers vested in the Department by the act of June 30, 1879, to withhold Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

commissions on false returns and allow only a reasonable compensation accord- House of Representatives. 


TABLE A.—Slatement showing ee Seng near * ies furnished for use of the Post- Oos Department and the service during the fiscal year N 
June 30, 1886, under contracts made since March 4 ptp puranen etapak nf nd duration of such contracts, the Scat of like kinds and quantities of supplies at 
Teo areas ta the eontrons ta JOC ASR & 1 aod by a lb SAE N RT Air 


2 p - Poco 
25 8 38 geese Saving by new con- 
F : 3 42227 az 
28 og EE 2222 

Articles, 8 85 2° 2 SS 
ie 3 23 52 8 8% ; 
328 E S 528 83 Per 
ag E 6 828 = cent. 
a = [S] 


$114,969 09 | $150, 045 93 84 
168, 826 06 193,498 11 05 
72,366 21 127,703 22 0¹ 
211.577 24 247,195 13 89 
11,216 25 12,099 78 53 
17,700 00 29, 100 00 00 
69,522 00 78, 424 50 50 
9.420 40 10,967 74 84 
1,120 00 638 00 00 
23,189 93 24,221 54 6l 
6, 953 55 7,189 29 74 
881,083 24 51 


certain contracts made since March the 
— E 


Cost of like kinds 
and anantitien af Saving by new contracts, 


July 1,188. , 7 $642,054 19 | $147,030 37 22.9 

n July 1, 1885. 862, 840 04 106, 127 12.3 

4,187,991 94 942, 298 19 22.5 

Aprill, 1,051,401 86 151, 401 86 14.4 

— 1 6,744, 288 03 | 1,346, 858 08 | 19,9 

TABLE C.— Statement showing expenditures, balances of appropriations for objects pertaining to the care of the Post-Office Department 

building, for the conduct of . l eee also amount and rate of decrease of expenditures for 
1886 as compared to 1885. 

Year ended June 30, 1886. Year ended June 30, 1885. Decrease of ex- 


PeacBares of 
886 as com- 


pared with 1885, 


Items, 


Balances unex- 
pended. 


Appropri- | Expendi- 
ations. tures. 


Amount, | Per ct. | Amount, | Per ct. 


„000 00 | $6,245 20 30.6 
— 7.200 00 6, 681 05 518 95 7.2 
1,300 00 436 60 ß 
6,600 00 4,777 51 1,822 49 27.6 6,600 00 
400 00 361 % 3805] 9.5 fessos — 
4,700 00 | 3,634 30 1,065 70 | 22.6 4,700 00 
5,000 00 | 2,165 55 2,834 45 | 56.6 5,900 00 
4,700 00 2,407 56 2,292 44 | 48.7 4,700 00 
5,900 00 3,670 60 2,229 40 | 37.7 5,900 00 
ture. ss cess csss00s: 7,500 00 1,353 86 6,146 14 | 81.9 7,500 00 
Furniture, additional building.... 500 00 17 00 . AERE 
Keeping horses, &. . . . 1,500 00 987 97 512 03 34.1 1,500 00 
Hardware. Pde E S 1,700 00 534 81 1,165 19 | 68.5 1,700 00 
Miscellaneous items . . sccccccessees 13,000 00 | 10,440 06 2,559 94] 19.6 | 13,500 00 
Miscellaneous — additional building. 500 00 50 50 449 50 89.9 l 
Rent, topographers . . serene 1. 500 00 1. 500 00 . 1 2, 000/00 
Rent, money-order building. 8,000 00 8,000 00 8,000 00 
Rent, additional building... 4,500 00 | 4,125 00 
Official Postal Guid 29,000 00 | 13,708 60 29,000 00 
Post-route maps... 20,000 00 | 16,756 40 20,000 00 
— from sale 38 2 . 1.219 15 
‘oreign postage ... 2 
Free penalty envelopes.. 3,600 00 


Total of items pertaining to care of bondiog Se. 138, 852 00 


24.1 
of officers and employés of Post Office 
partm 


Pa ERIN ARI os ee Mayon SMCS +89 | 47,407 88 1.07 
7.78 | 824,399 15 | 808, 648 87 


Total of all the above Sanan PSAE EL AARE 9 | a +138 46 | 2.6 


* By law credited asa further appropriation, t Increase, 
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Tan D.—Appropriations, expenditures, and unexpended balances of appropriations by fiscal years from July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1886, inclusive, of the folowing objects, 
Sor the service of the Post. Oos Department, namely : (1) Mail depredations and post-office inspectors, and fees to United States marshals, attorneys, de. ; (2) advertis- 
ing; (3) miscellaneous items, Office of the Postmaster-General ; (4) compensation to clerks in post-ofices ; 059 wrapping paper; (G) twine; (7) marking and rating 
stamps; (8) letter-balances, test-weights, and scales ; (9) rent, light, and fuel for post-ofices ; (10) office furniture? (11) stationery ; (12) miscellaneous items, Ofice of the 
First Assistant Postmaster. Genera; (13) mail locks and keys ; (14) mail-bags and mail-bag catchers; (15) miscellaneous items, O fice of the Sccond Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General ; (ic) postage-stamps; (17) postage-stamp agency; (18) stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers; (19) stamped-envelope agency; (20) postal cards; 
(21) postal-card agency ; (22) registered package, tag, oficial and dead-letter envelopes, and locks and seals; (23) engraving, printing, and binding drafts and warrants ; 
and (24) miscellaneous items, Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster- General. 


- | Unexpended bal- | Increase of expendi f 
- $ meren appropri- ture over that of 
A P ation. previous years, 
Year ended— 182 Expenditure. 


$2,108,500 00 | $2,746,379 49 | #8837, 879 49 | 30.2 |........ Wi te EUR 
2.972.000 00 3,232,752 70 2230,72 70 8.7 $496,373 21 17.7 
3.007, 000 00 4.840. 678 62 | 1. 22.678 62 40.4 3,116,925 92| 34.5 
3,211,500 00 4,241,607 78 | 1, 630, 107 78 | 32.0 1 — — 84 2.4 
4,596,234 48 3.502, 407 70 693, 826 78 | 15.0 200 08| 7.9 
5,060,013 74 4,068, 427 63 991,586 11 | 19.5 166,019 93 4.2 
4,471,000 00 | 4,333, 959 94 137,040 06 | 3.0 265,532 31 6.5 
4,632,238. 17 | 4,780,270 12 148.01 95 | 3.1 446,310 18 | 10.2 
5, 10 180 50 | 5,409,147 42| #3081965 92 | 6.0. 628,877 30 | 13.1 
6,094,341 00 | 5. 418.976 92 675, 364 08 | 11.0 9.820 60 1 
5,815,520 00 5. 308. 800 51 421.710 49 | 7.2 45,167 41| 4 
5,310,850 00 5. 029, 967 06 310,882 94| 5.8|  4363,842 45| 6.7 
5,537,650 00 4,945,818 35 591,831 65 | 10.6 751805 1 16 
5,303,700 00 5,067,621 64 236,078 36 | 4.4 21,803 29 | 24 
5,505,900 00 | 5,255, 104 93 250,795 07 | 4.5 187,483 29| 3.7 
5, 800,655 06 | 5. 704. 409 56 96.245 50 | 1.6 449,304 63| 8.5 
6,155,860 56 | 5,939, 662 02 216,198 54 | 3.5 235,252 46 | 4.1 
6,631,273 70 6,490,670 78 140,602 92 | 2.1 551,008 76 9.2 
7,204,900 00 | 6, 948,559 86 256,310 li | 3.5 457,889 08 | 7.0 
7,501,400 00 | 7,162,179 85 339,220 14 | 4.5 213,620 00 3.0 
80 305 


Average annual rate of increase.... 


Year ended June 30, 1886... 


Total for the year. 


end- ps nig Ped Quarter end- Quarter end- 


Items. ing Decem- | ing March l. June 30. 
OFFICE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
depredations and post-office inspectors, and 
74 — to United States marshals, attorneys, &c..... $45,762 68 $45, 169 $46,318 $57,391 
Advertising... .: L corvonsesce 2, 636 29 3,294 3,330 47 346 22 
Miscellaneous items in the office of the Postmas- 
ter-General........... . —ů ů—ů 99 75 7¹ 25 75 1125 
OFFICE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
Compensation to clerks in post-offices...... — 1, 281, 427 24 1, 234, 433 39 251, 080 42 1,299, 361 52 5, 150, 000 00 5, 016,302 57 133, 697 43 
Wrapping-paper. 5 s 5,321 44 11,000 05 1 5,845 00 6, 649 51 * 35,000 00 28,916 00 6,084 00 
N 3 „ i 21,223 75 11,590 60 20, 330 00 16, 487 65 . 000 00 69, 632 00 15, 368 00 
— 3,409 00 4.848 48 3,726 89 501 63 20,000 00 12,576 00 7,424 00 
a test-weig 1 Sheeno ieas — T 129 50 20,000 00 1,302 00 18. 698 00 
ROR Kent, ight T E posone 106, H1 29 116, 844 42 122, 441 76 135.507 12 405. 000 00 481,734 59 13, 265 41 
2. 473 41 5,249 64 1,336 21 6,551 96 30, 000 00 15,611 22 14, 388 78 
12, 073 00 9,454 83 9,660 53 9,850 72 65,000 00 41,039 08 23,960 92 
14,135 O1 13,429 11 12, 150 57 9,135 89 89, 000 00 48, 850 58 31,149 42 
90 00 1,915 80 9,110 00 8, 880 00 20,000 00 19,995 80 420 
608 06 27,016 06 507 11 122, 868 77 275, 000 00 269, 000 00 6,000 00 
50 00 441 75 87 65 40 235 1.000 00 619 65 330 35 
P 24,230 42 28,545 37 30, 920 54 31,272 76 174,000 00 114, 969 09 59,030 91 
Postage-stamp agency. 1,768 05 » 1,830 00 1,374 17 1, 864 78 8,100 00 6,837 00 1,263 00 
Stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers....... 160, 652 50 180,711 87 177, 059 12 174,011 55 745, 000 00 692, 435 04 52,564 96 
Stam: velope n 3,880 64 3,857 03 3, 890 00 3,730 92 16,000 00 15, 358 59 641 41 
— 20, 307 39 59, 819 75 42,272 32 46, 426 60 239, 000 00 168, 826 06 70,173 94 
Registered- package 1,741 59 1.675 00 1,692 31 1. 900 00 7,300 00 7,008 90 291 10 
package : 
and post-office and ‘Gead-letter envelopes............ 15, %58 66 16, 427 08 22,716 19 17,264 28 140,000 00 92,366 21 67, 633 79 
Engraving, — aaa binding drafts and war- 
DSS esd k 117 50 888 75 258 50 720 00 2,000 00 a 75 15 25 
8888 items 1 148 04 81 79 1,000 00 630 78 
d eee eee ——— 1,779,623 45 | 1,812,381 78 | 1. 952, 076 20 | 7,829,900 00 | 7, 829, 900 00 7, 290, 128 49 5 339, 771 81 
Or 6.8 per eent. 


a SES as c 
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TABLE No. 1.—Statement cost of star, steamboat, | TABLE No. 3.—lelemant af reductions tn cost af ed bnd trannportalion, oe.—Cons 
poppin fo fe oe eee grit 1508, 10 Tore 30,1088. inued. 


ued, because adjudged that son panis were not 
warranted . eee zine 890, 161 73 


— 10,500 50 
Total „„ OU) OQS 28 


Grand a o sigan oo nsession steipi orasima vises Sragi abstatintiersa ESNA 172,517 99 


The principal and most, interesting facts shown by this exhibit may 
be summed up as follows: - 

In the matter of supplies for the postal service, consisting of postage- 
stamps, postal cards, envelopes, mail bags and catchers, wrapping-paper, 
twine, marking-stamps, and stationery, the actual saving in the pur- 
chases for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, over the cost of like arti- 
cles at the rates at which they were purchased under contracts for the 
previous year is $174,222.52—a percentage of 19.7 -f. On some of the 
articles the saving is especially conspicuous, being 43.34 per cent. on 
official envelopes and 39 per cent. on wrapping-paper for the railway- 
mail service. Some portion of this saving has been due to keenercom- 
petition, but most of it to the employment of new methods in securing 
the articles. 

The Department has made during the year new contracts for supplies 
fora od of four years, and has secured very decided advantages by 
the pursued. The table exhibiting results shows arate of dimin- 
i cost which will yield a net 82 in four years upon the amounts 

urchased under these contracts and estimated to be necessary of 

„346, 858.08, or at the rate of 19.9 per cent. advantage over the con- 
tracts in force during the preceding year. 

The housekeeping of the De ent, or the expenses of running the 
Department itself as distingui from the postal service, also shows ad- 
vantageous results. In the matter of salaries there has been no special 
change. But with all the very great increase of work necessarily aris- 


RIMENT, 
OFFICE OF SECOND ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1836. 


Tapte No. ihe doy of Mare, ing from pry ys of administration it may be notea that sheh- isa 
on tn Bee of $17,444.50 remaining unexpended out of the appropriation 
Cet Res SEN TON, ane EOE So on Hie for salaries which was deemed necessary for the year, and which ap ppro- 
priation was estimated for by the preceding administration. The 
ance at the end of the previous fiscal year remaining unexpended was 
$6,212.38. This result is more gratifying because the Department 
STC K Ee ee ee work was largely increased by the appointments necessary. 
3 sort eesis in Api” But in every other item of 3 ſor Na nan tenance of the De- 
eee, tabi . | partment the results are very marked in favor of the last year. The 
ad ea — tants of detai Seon — appropriations were the same in almost every icular, with the ad- 
dition Por rent, fuel, light, and other items for the new building, which 
12 Fee 8 the act of March 3, 1885, was directed to be rented, and the pro- 
July 1. 1885, under contracts which had 3 —— — 4 postage an and free penalty 3 There remains 
f been let pre previous miscellaneous" adh 1. balance of these other items 2 cg of the fiscal 
gene i eat of 349, 015.09, g a percentage upon the whole appropriation 
ea 12977 5 mÀ of 35.3 per cent. as contrasted with the unexpended balance at the end 
to begin July 1, 1855. :. SEA of the previous year of but $9,530.90, or 7.45 cent. 


boat-service cost by new 
per mh s which had been made previous 
.in 1885, upon ore already ex- 
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There is also a complete tabular exhibit of the figures of the a peo 
priations, expenses, and unexpended balances of appropriations 
those items set apart for the postal service which are under the pon 
trol of the Department and not regulated by law, except those for the 
transportation of the mails, the figures of which can not yet be ob- 
tained, as it requires something over three months after the end of the 
year for the Auditor to make up his accounts of the latter class of ex- 

itures. This exposition furnishes an interesting study. The sum 
of the contrast between this last year and the twenty years preceding 
is, however, that the average annual balance of unexpended appropri- 


Gives annual rate of cost July, 1885...... 
Net decrease effected between July — e 
and June 30, 1886, as per table N. — —— 
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Ter the Beales of Arkansas, ee e — ere ations of this character during the preceding twenty was 1.6 per cent., 
Nevada, a fornia; the Indian while during the last year it has been 6.8 per cent. And the average 
8 Mexico 5 5 annual increase of expenditures in successive years of the last twenty 


ul} new contracts made under 
oj 1885, January 6, 1886, and February 1, 1 years over the preceding year has been 5.5 per cent., while the per 
L eining under der former contracts terminated June 30, : cent. of increase in the last year was but 1.7 per cent. 
The larger saving in amount has been effected in the matter of the 
transportation of the mails, where, indeed, the greater expenditures of 
so Re Ea the service are incurred. 5 — branch has been Subjected to to — 
scrutiny with a view to improvement and economy. e result ap- 
ga Ep enr A ripen y Soue year palpar Tene v A ae pears in the fact that the rate of cost for the star, steamboat, and mail- 
Annual rate of cost of same July 1, 1886........ messenger service together has been reduced about $500,000 since the 
change of administration, over and above what that cost stood, and 
was contracted to be, at the time the administration begun. At the 
same time new service and additional service have been provided where ah 
necessary. 
Farther savings have been effected by the observance of the law in 
are to railway postal cars and by careful application of the law to 
t railroads, as well as in some other important iculars. 
11 2 ever, true that the cost of the transportation of the mails 
upon the railroads is regulated so largely by law that very little is left 
for departmental control. 
It is interesting to note also that by reason of contracts made only in 
onecontract section of the country, that west of the Mississippi, asshown 
by table 4, a reduction in the rate of cost, which becomes operative in 
the current fiscal year, has been effected amounting to over $289,000. 


Total decrease in annual rate of cost. 


8 3.—Staiement of reductions e ere 
to reweighings, and Sos A i way postal-car 
fom eig pg ee oA 1886, 


‘Transportation : 
- Unnecessary service curtailed and discontinued, &. .. . $12,950 48 
Deductions made on certain land-grant not 
heretofore deducted or treated as land-grant, as required 
by the thirteenth section of the act of July 12 1876. and 
covering the period from July 1,1876, to June 30, 1886...... 68,905 28 
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I am able also to make the gratifying statement, derived from an ex- 
amination of the reports of the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post- 
Office Department for the first three-quarters of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1886, that the expectation which last year seemed inevitable, 
that the deficiency in the revenues of the Post-Office Department would 


be $9,000,000, has been agreeably disappointed. The estimates which 
were made for the appropriations for the past year, necessarily made 
upon somewhat i ent data for accurate statement, submitted the 
probable expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1886, to be about 
$56,000,000. Notwithstanding this estimate was corrected by the 
nearer view of last year in the Department’s report, it was still left as 
high as fifty-three millions, while the revenue could only be estimated 
at about forty-four millions. The Auditor’s reports leave it now rea- 
sonably certain that the expenditures will fall below fifty-one millions, 
while the revenues will hold up to the amount estimated, and the de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year, it is confidently e when the full 
returns are in, must fall below $7,000,000, a less sum than the deficiency 
of last year, instead of a greater as was feared. 

It is a fair commentary to add in approval of this work of economy 
and retrenchment that the Post-Office t has always been 
looked upon, and deservedly, as one of the best business ents 
of the Government, and as one of the most economical in expenditures 
for the results obtained. With the exception of the star-route scandal 
of some years ago the Post-Office Department has always been free of 
suspicion in respect to general honesty and economy with which pub- 
lic moneys were spent through its agency. 

Whatever has been done, it must also be borne in mind, has been ac- 
complished in the midst of a very great pressure for in offices, 
imposing immense additional labors upon the officers and clerks of the 
Department. 

These results make no account, either, of the saving effected by the 
resistance of the Department to the granting of unnecessary subsidies 
for the carrying of the mails by sea. 

A careful study of the conduct of this administration in postal mat- 
ters discloses a marvelous apprehension of its details from the greatest 
to the smallest, and a fertility of thought abundant in ion of 
corrective measures for defects in the service, supplemented by the read- 
iest and aptest practical execution thereof. A clear to serve 
the best interests of the country has always manifested itself, and you 
will look in vain through the past for any conduct of its affairs 
which shall surpass the present. You will but find in it all that could 
be expected from the highest ability, the most undaunted courage, and 


the profoundest patriotism. 
REMARKS V 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, July 29, 1886. 


The question before the Senate being the Morrison joint resolution (H. Res. 
126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Whatever may be asserted in regard to money and 
its value, every writer of repute on the subject admits that the value 
of each dollar depends on the number of dollars that are out. 

Mr. TELLER. That, I believe, is denied by some of the modern 
theorists. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That may be so, but the conclusions of such 
theorists are not sustained in the writings of any political economist 
who. has enjoyed any solid and permanent reputation. 

The fundamental principle of money is that the value of each unit 
of money in any country depends absolutely on the number of units of 
money in circulation in that country, and is not in any manner infiu- 
enced by the character of the material upon which the money function 
may be stamped, whether it be gold or silver or iron or anything else. 
From the time of John Locke the reasoning of all the political econo- 
mists and philosophers has clearly led up to this rule, whatever their 
conclusions may have been. = 

A consideration of the manner in which the value of the dollar— 
which is the unit of money in this country—is fixed will demonstrate 
that this position is impregnable. It is universally admitted that all 
values are regulated by the play against each other of the forces of 
supply and demand. No reason has ever been or can be given why 
the regulation of the value of money is notsubject tothislaw. However 
much variation may arise in the demand for other things, the demand 
for money is constant, instant, and unchanging. It is equal to the 
sum of the demands for all other things. All the products of hand and 


Money. 


brain are constantly offered in exchange for money, because while any 
other thing has but limited command over the objects of human desire, 
the command of money over those objects is unlimited. 

The value of each unit of money is fixed by the universal competi- 
tion to get it, and finds its expression in the general range of prices. 
Every shoemaker in a given locality is in competition with every other 
shoemaker in that locality—offering shoes for units of money—and the 
shoemaker who offers the most and the best shoes for the smallest nam- 
ber of those units fixes the market value of the money unit, or dollar, 
in shoes. So it is with the hatter and the tailor and the farmer and 
the iron manufacturer with their respective products, and so it is 
throughout the entire range of human industries. This competition, in 
the aggregate, constitutes the demand for money; the number of units 
of money in circulation constitutes the supply. 

The need of money is felt by all. The force of the demand for it is 
measured by the sacrifice in property and labor offered in exchange for 
it. Price is the equilibrium between the forces of supply and demand, 
and is the sole and only expression of the value of money. For example, 
suppose the circulation of this country at the present time is a thousand 
million dollars, and the population 60,000,000. Now, if the popula- 
tion—which represents the productive forces of the country—should be 
increased by any percentage, without, at the same time, a corresponding 
increase in the money circulation, an addition would have been made 
to the demand for money, and none to the supply. The equilibrium 
would therefore be destroyed, and, according to the rule I have laid down, 
the value of money, under these conditions, must rise and the price of 
property must decline. 

So, on the other hand, if the number of unitsof money should be in- 
creased by any percentage, without a corresponding increase in the 
population, the result would bea fall in the valueof each unit of money, 
and a rise in the price of property. A shrinking volume of money, rel- 
atively to population, destroys, save under exceptional circumstances, 
all hope of profit in productive enterprises, and, like a poisonous drug, 
renders sl or dries up, the circulation in the veins of commerce 
and industry, for the very plain reason that as long as the shrinkage of 
the volume of money continues, except when spasmodicand short-lived 
reactions occur, the general range of prices must continue to fall, and 
the value of money must continue to rise. At such times the plainest 
business instinets dictate that the purchase of property should beavoided, 
and the hoarding of money must increase. These are the conditions 
which are hanging like a pall over the business and industries of the 
country to-day, and account for the immense amount of idle surplus 
lying in the banks all over the United States. 

It is plain that under these conditions it would take more wares of 
every description—more of the shoes of the shoemaker, more of the 
wheat of the farmer, and more of the iron of the iron manufacturer; 
in fine, more of the products of labor in every department of industry— 
to get a dollar than it did before. 

Under these conditions, Mr. President, suppose you and I had each 
a million dollars in cash. What would we be likely to do with it? 
Our intuitions would restrain us from investing in property, whose price 
was declining. On the contrary, every incentive would exist to in- 
duce us either to put it in some place where it would be securely kept 
until bottom prices were reached, or to invest it in bonds well secured, 
even at the lowest rate of interest, as we should be recompensed for 
the lowness of the rate by the increased value that money would bear 
at the maturity of the bond. 

Thesame course of reasoning which would dissuade us from investing 
money in property while the volume of money was shrinking and prices 
declining, would deter bankers from lending and men of enterprise 
from borrowing it for that purpose, as there would be neither security 
for the lender nor profit for the borrower. 

Under these conditions, which actually exist, the money of the country 
becomes every day more aggregated and congested in the great centers. 
At such centers money exists in overabundance, while at thesame time 
it is growing constantly scarcer for the general business of the country, 
and the pre belief is that the shrinkage in the volume of money 
will continue, and that the tendency of prices must still be down- 
ward. Iam aware that the bankers, brokers, and business men of 
the East affect to believe that the danger to the country is that of a 
depreciation in the value of money and a rise in prices—which are the 
same d that we are on the brink of what they call a silver 
‘*vortex’’—a silver ‘‘ abyss’’—into which we are liable at any moment 
to be plunged. This is what they affect to believe, but acts speak 
louder than words. The conduct of their business proves that their 
real belief is just the reverse. If they really believed what they loudly 

im, that we are rapidly approaching a silver basis, and that our 

ollars will then be worth only 80 cents, they would conclude that 

property was on the point of rising in price, and they would make haste 
to invest in it. 

But, instead of buying property, they are every day more and more 
determined not to touch it, and they so eagerly bid against each other 
in buying bonds and all classes of money-futures, that it is not prop- 
erty but money-futures that are steadily rising in pri Bonds can 


price. 
not be scaled either up or down; they call for a fixed number of dol- 
lars. Nobody will be eager to buy 


who believes that dollars are 
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liable to depreciate in value; and when we see the shrewd bankers of 
the country determined to buy bonds—national, State, municipal, and 
railway bonds—and nothing else, we have sure proof that in their 
opinion money is tending to an increase in value. 

The bankers of New York and the Secretary of the Treasury agreed, 
only a year ago, that we were on the brink of the silver ‘‘ vortex,” and 
that this Government, notwithstanding the large excess of its exports 
over its imports, notwithstanding its immense revenues, its unrivaled 
credit, and its exhaustless resources, stood a helpless, trembling, piti- 
ful wreck, imploring the banks to loan it $6,000,000 in gold in exchange 
for a like sum in subsidiary coin which it still had left. We are told 
that the banks, inspired by benevolence and patriotism, came forward 
and saved us from being precipitated upon a silver standard depreci- 
ated 20 per cent. Verily, we should all be grateful! 

It is instructive to note how these bankers and their customers 
acted while passing through what they and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury declared to be a great erisis, and how they acted afterward. It 
would be natural to suppose that they would have availed themselves 
of the few months’ respite from a great ‘‘calamity’’ (a respite procured 
by swapping six millions of one kind of money for six millions of an- 
other kind) to unload their bonds and money-fatures generally, which 
according to their view were soon to be liquidated in money 20 per 
cent. depreciated, and to make investments in property, which was 
sure to advance correspondingly, for it must always be borne in mind 
that ‘‘depreciation of money” and ‘‘advancing prices” are intercon- 
vertible terms. 

To say that money has depreciated in value is only another mode of 
8 the prices of property have advanced, and vice versa. It is 
an absurdity to suppose that money can depreciate relatively to prop- 
erty without a simultaneous appreciation of property relatively to 
money. If money measures property, so, equally, property measures 
money. ‘The value of money is measured by property and labor, and 
they are the only measures it can have. Rising prices“ and ‘‘de- 
preciating money are therefore synonymous terms; to say the one 
thing is to say the other. 

Surprising as it may seem, however, the preference of the bankers 
and their customers for bonds throughout the crisis“ and afterward 
was more manifest than ever. 

Bonds and money-fatures continued to advance in price, while prop- 
erty continued to decline. These things could not possibly have hap- 

ed if the emery apprehension ofa depreciated silver standard had 

n real. ey did happen because this apprehension was not real— 
because it was nothing but the prelude to an attempt on the part of the 
bondholding classes to frighten Congress into the passage of a law 
stopping the coinage of silver. If men had feared the a; of 
a depreciated silver basis, they would, without hesitation, have with- 
drawn their money from bonds and invested it in y. The crisis“ 
business seems to be the harp of a thousand strings.“ We have heard 
it ever since silver was remonetized in 1878, and it is not improbable 
that weshall hear it again just before the meeting of the next Congress. 
It is possible that the first note may be sounded by the bankers’ con- 
vention shortly to meet. 

The business of the Western world is based on gold and silver, and 
it is plain that the arts—such as dentistry, gold and silver plate, jew- 
elry, and articles of adornment ware reducing the money of 
the world by encroaching upon the quantity of those metals. This 
must create a continuing shrinkage in the volume of money, which, as 
I have shown, discourages investmentin property, and discourages also 
the employment of the labor that produces property. Who cares to 
build a factory when he is quite sure that the necessary buildings and 
plant can be obtained for less money twelve months hence than they 
can benow? Laborers are remitted to idleness; business is conducted 
without profit; the burden of debtand of taxes is increased; stagnation 
everywhere prevails. . 

I maintain that the money standard of a country, to be just and 
honest, must bear a steady numerical relation to the population of the 
country. It is not necessary that the standard should be made of 
gold or of silver or of any other particular material, although gold 
and silver are admittedly the best media for barter money. It is only 
important that whatever may be the number of units in circulation in 
any country, they shall bear an unchanging relation to the numbers of the 
population ; in other words, that a given number of units having been 
adjusted to the population, they shall only increase or decrease accord- 
ing to the increase or the diminution of that population. Nor is it of 
consequence how many units of money you start with in the country 
before any relation of debtor and creditor has been established. Were 
thereno timecontracts, achange in the volume or value of money would 
have but little significance. 

But when time contracts for the delivery of money have been adjusted 
on the basis of an existing number of money units, the equities of the 
contracts can only be maintained by maintaining that number of units, 
if the population remains stationary, and by increasing or decreasing 
the number of units in proportion to the increase or decrease of the 
population. It will be tted without question as being generally 
true, that if the population is increased 5 per cent. there will be re- 
quired 5 per cent. more wheat, 5 per cent. more shoes, 5 per cent. more 


houses, 5 per cent more of everything that enters into consumption and 
use; and why not 5 per cent. more money, as it is through a demand 
first made upon money that all these things must beobtained? Ifthe 
volume of money remains stationary, the increased business can only be 
done through the medium of lower prices, as the same number of dol- 
lars must serve all the demands of the larger community that in the first 
instance were only sufficient to serve the demands of the smaller, and, 
to the extent of the fall in prices the equities between debtor and cred- 
itor would be violated. 

It is no wonder that we have had strikes among workmen. The 
debts of the world amount in round numbers to $70,000,000,000; the 
annual interest to more than $3,000,000,000. It is admitted that the 
purchasing power of money has increased fully 20 per cent. in the last 
fifteen years, which gives an unearned increment to the fund holders 
of the world of $14,000,000,000, besides a corresponding increase in the 
current interest, all of which must be exacted from the current earn- 
ings of labor. This increase in the value of money is portentous for 
the future, and has been brought about by a shrinkage in the volume 
of money, occasioned partly by the diminishing supply of gold from the 
mines and partly by the demonetization of silver. 


The full measure of debts is the money price of the products of human 


labor. This fact reveals the real motive of the conspirators who, for 
the last twenty years, have persistently endeavored to demonetize silver 
and paper money, and who have strenuously resisted every proposition 
that looked toward maintaining the volume of money or increasing it 
pari passu with the increasing demand for it. The strikes of the work- 


men should be directed not against the railroad companies, but against. 


the bondholders, the annuitantq, and the income classes of the world 
who, mainly by the demonetization of silver, have thus been enabled 
enormously to increase their own wealth at the expense of the producers 
of the world. The income classes struck fifteen years ago for increased 
incomes. Is it any wonder that the laborers now strike for increased 
wages to meet this unjust demand—this villainous change in the con- 
tract after the contract was made? 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator if he thinks the weight 
of the debt is not diminished by the reduction of the rate of interest 
from 10 or 12 per cent. to 3? > 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. When the rate of interest falls, as æ con- 

sequence of a decline in prices and of on in business, and be- 
cause there are few borrowers and many lenders, although the lender 
makes an apparent loss by receiving less interest, he is recouped by 
the in value of the money in which the loan is paid; and the 
borrower receives no advan from obtaining his loan at a less rate. 
Indeed, with a continued shrinkage in the volume and an increase in 
the value of money, the borrower is fortunate if he escapes with his 
capital unimpaired; for, whatever rate of interest he pays, the tend- 
ency at such times is to lower rates, of which his keen competitor takes 
advantage. 
In all periods of the history of the world, when the volume of money 
has been increasing and the price of property going up borrowers have 
found it easier to pay high rates of interest than to pay much lower 
rates when the price of property was declining. r 

With a proper volume of money, the rates of interest express approx- 
imately the average profit that can be made upon the use of capital 
well directed, and borrowers, especially in comparatively new and un- 
developed countries, like our own, ought to be able to pay more than 
double the current rates for the use of money, and with profit to them- 
selves, 

But there has been no such fall in the rate of interest to borrowers 
upon lands and productive enterprises as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts seems to suppose. Three per cent. upon current loans is, as a gen- 
eral fact, merely a rate among bankers, upon undoubted collateral and 
on call. The average rate throughout the country is to-day more than 
twice that. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend thinks that the weight of a debt 
is not decreased by reducing the rate of interest from 10 per cent. to 3. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Of what advantage is it to the borrower to 
get money at 3 per cent. instead of 10 if the value of the money in which 
the debt must d increases by more than the difference between 
the 3 per cent. and the 10? Upon the great mass of the debts of the 
world, however, there has been no such reduction of interest as is im- 
pies in the suggestion of the Senator from Massachnsetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

pon but few of the national debts of the world has there been any re- 
duction of interest whatever. Neither has there been any reduction 
in the rate of interest on the great mass of railroad bonds, most of which 
were placed originally on very long terms. There has been no reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest on the debt of England within twenty years, 
excepting on a fraction of it, not exceeding one-seventieth. 

Within the same period there has been no reduction in the rate of in- 
terest on the French debt, nor on the apg debt, nor on the debt of 
India, nor on that of many countries which I could name. The interest 
on the greater portion of our bonded debt can not be reduced for twenty- 
one years to come. Substantially all the reduction that has been ob- 
tained in the rate of interest has been in the case of current loans, in 
respect of which, as a consequence of the utter stagnation of business, 
the borrower finds it as hard to pay the present rates of interest as it 
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was a few years ago to pay the higher rates. The amount of sweat and 
toil that it takes to earn a gold dollar to-day is considerably more than 
was required some years ago. On capital now borrowed and employed 
in productive enterprises less interest is exacted, but it also earns less 
than before. 

Low and lowering rates of interest, instead of indicating increased 
credit or prosperity, are the sure gauge and measure of increasing pros- 
tration. It is a moderate estimate that, on account of the universal 
depression that prevails, a millionof men in this country who are will- 
ing to work are remitted to idleness at an annual loss to the country 
of $312,000,000, even if their wages be rated at only $1 perday. This 
sum so lost through the baneful influence of a dishonest system of 
money is equivalent to 6 per cent. interest on $5,200,000,000. Many 
more calculations of a similar character might be made which would 
demonstrate beyond cavil that the financial system under which a re- 
duction in the rates of interest has been brought about has entailed 
an enormous loss upon the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not in the least. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has depicted in very eloquent terms 
the troubles and sufferings which follow a shrinking volume of money. 
Now, I want to ask him to explain what will be the effect on the vol- 
ume of money of the Morrison resolution under existing law? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I did not rise to deliver a set speech, and 
interruptions, therefore, cause me no inconvenience. 

It is quite probable that the country is now placed between the horns 
ofadilemma. This has been brought about by what I regard as two 
fundamental errors which are at the basis of our banking system. One 
of those errors is the idea that the money of a country should be 
based upon its debt, and the other is that private banking institutions 
should be permitted to increase or decrease the volume of money, and 
consequently its value, at the dictation of their own interests or ca- 
prices. 

The regulation of the volume and value of money is one of the high- 
est functions of sovereignty and should under no circumstances be sur- 
rendered; and no country should besubjected to the penalty of paying 
a large yearly interest on debt in order that it may have a sufficient 
quantity of money to exchange the products of labor and maintain the 
equity between debtor and creditor. The trouble now seems to be that 
the surplus revenues of the country are increasing in the national Treas- 
ury, thus rapidly diminishing the volume of money in circulation and 
threatening serious financial disaster unless the money be soon restored 
to the channels of circulation. Unfortunately under our present laws 
there is no legitimate means by which this can be done except by re- 
deeming the 3 per cent. bonds, which are now subject to call, amount- 
ing to about $140,000,000. 

The present system must end in disaster unless Congress is wise 
enough to provide in some proper manner for the issue of a quantity 
of money at least equal to the amount of bank notes retired. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] maintained that the pend- 
ing resolution, if adopted, instead of increasing would diminish the 
volume of money, entailing all the disasters incident to contraction. I 
admit that the volume of money in the country would be decreased to 
the extent to which bank notes were retired, but I deny that the vol- 
ume of money in actual circulation would be decreased by the passage 
of the pending resolution. On the contrary, the of the resolu- 
tion would considerably increase the volume of money in circulation. 
The gold and silver held in reserve and locked up in the Treasury 
might as well be still in the adamantine rock from which they were 
extracted so far as their influence upon business or prices is concerned. 
And this is equally true of all paper money permanently held in the 
Treasury for that or any other purpose. > 

The Treasury statement made yesterday (July 28) shows that the 
national banks then held as a basis of circulation $106,000,000 of the 
$140,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds still bearing interest. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two million dollars of the total $140,000,000 have not 
been called; and calls maturing on August 1 and September 1 have 
been made for $8,000,000. Of the $106,000,000 held by the banks there 
are $22,000,000 (accurately $21,996,700) which when called must be 
replaced by other bonds in order that the amount of bonds held by the 
banks concerned may not fall below the mimimum fixed by law. It 
is, therefore, correctly assumed at the Treasury that the $22,000,000 
of threes will be replaced by fours, four-and-a-halfs, and currency sixes. 

The banks have now on deposit as security for circulation $106,- 
000,000 in threes, but $22,000,000 of those will be other 
bonds; so that when the whole $140,000,000 are called the bank de- 
posit of bonds will be reduced $84,000,000, on which the banks have 
a circulation of 90 per cent., or $75,600,000. To that extent there will 
undoubtedly be a contraction of the currency in existence; but it is 
clear that the operation as a whole adds $64,400,000 to the currency 
which is or can be in actual circulation under present modes of Treas- 
ury administration. 

In paying off $140,000,000 of the 3 per cent. bonds the Treasury 
disgorges to the outside public $64,400,000 in cash, and transfers, in- 
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side of the Treasury, $75,600,000 to the account of banks reducing or 
retiring circulation. This transfer of money to a different account con- 
stitutes the whole of the so-called contraction of currency with which 
itis attempted to terrify Congress and the country. This operation 
does not, either first or last, reduce by a single dollar the volume of 
money which the people are now using, or can get an opportunity to 
use, or which exerts any influence whatever on prices. 

On the contrary it increases the effective circulation by $64,400,000, 
although it reduces the non-effective portion of the money in existence 
by $75,600,000. The responsibility for the reduction of the volume of 
money consequent upon the debt-paying policy which the country ap- 
proves, and which is one of the brightest glories of the Republic, does not 
in any degree rest with me, nor with those with whom I agree and act 
upon currency questions, This result of paying the debt was long fore- 
seen and should have been provided for. Two years ago, when the bill 
relating to banks, known as the McPherson bill, was pending in this 
Chamber, I was one of fourteen Senators who contended and voted in 
vain for a provision that as fast and as far as the national-bank issues 
were withdrawn their place should be supplied by greenbacks. I will 
vote again on any bill and on any day for that provision, and the re- 
sponsibility for the failure to obtain that most just and wise amendment 
to existing law will always rest, as it rests now, mainly upon the party 
which favors the gold standard, which favors the retirement of the 
greenback, and which opposes the continued coinage of silver; and for 
all the evils which follow contraction the country will hold them and 
them alone responsible, i 

Mr. ALDRICH. The practical operation is just this, according to 
my notion. One hundred and thirty-six million dollars of 3 per cent. 
bonds are outstanding, of which $106,000,000 are held by national 
banks as security for circulation. These bonds are called. It becomes 
the duty of the banks at once, or at the expiration of the call, to deposit 
legal-tender notes in the Treasury of the United States to the full ex- 
tent of the circulation. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I have just stated that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that of course is a reduction of the circulation 
and a reduction of the currency to that extent. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Butatthe same time the $140,000,000 paid 
hy the Treasury for the bonds are put into circulation, which is an ex- 
pansion of the effective currency to that extent. A bank with $100,000 
of bonds, giving it $90,000 in circulation, being forced to retire its cir- 
culation under the operation of this Morrison resolution, deposits 
$90,000 of money with the Treasurer to redeem its issues. That is a 
contraction to the amount of 890, 000. But, on the other hand, the 
Treasury pays $100,000 out for the bonds, and puts in circulation 
$100,000 now held fast in the Treasury and not in circulation; so that, 
taking the whole operation together, there isan expansion of the effect- 
ive circulation to the amount of $10,000. 

Mr. CHACE. You are not through yet. What becomes of the bank 
circulation? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. The bank currency, of course, is still in 
circulation, and whenever any portion of it finds its way into the Treas- 
ury an equal amount of the money specially deposited for its redemp-- 
tion goes out. I will add here that there is a small additional expan- 
sion of the circulation from the surrender to the banks of 5 per cent. 
which they are required to keep on deposit in the Treasury for the re- 
demption of their issues. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Let me follow that one step further. The amount 
of legal-tender notes is restricted by law to $346,000,000. A bank 
brings its bonds to the amount of $100,000 to the Treasury and re- 
ceives $100,000 in legal-tender notes. Of course that is not an increase 
in the circulation of the country. If that bank brings its bonds to the 
Treasury and receives in pay for them $100,000 in legal-tender notes 
there is no increase of currency by that operation. The bank takes 
$90,000 of that money and deposits it in the Treasury for the outstand- 
ing circulation. There is no increase of circulation in that operation. 
When these national-bank notes come in they are redeemed by the 
Treasury Department and destroyed under the provisions of law. There 
is a contraction of $90,000. That is the proposition I make that I 
should like the Senator to answer. i 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That is one of the evil and inevitable con- 
sequences of building a superstructure of currency upon a basis of debt. 
It was bad begun, and worse remains behind. The national bank- 
ing system was a temporary expedient, adopted to meet a great emer- 
gency and as a sort of auxiliary to the greenbacks. An equal issue of 
greenbacks would have served fully as well, and ata much less expense 
to the country, for with the issue of greenbacks the interest-bearing 
debton which the bank notes were based could have been retired, which 
by this time would have proved a saving to the country of several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It isa question of fact between the Senator and 


myself. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I have stated, and I repeat, that in the case 
of a national bank surrendering $90,000 of its circulation and receiv- 
ing $100,000 for its bonds, there is $10,000 added to the effective cir- 
culation of the country. Theidle hoard in the Treasury may be dimin- 
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ished, and might as well be diminished if the avowed policy of the 
Treasury ent is to be continued, and especially if that policy 
is to be indorsed by the defeat of the Morrison resolution. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. We were talking about the volume of money, 
whether in banks or in the Treasury or anywhere else. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That is what the Senator from Rhode 
Island has been talking about; but I have carefully drawn the distinc- 
tion between money in circulation, performing its legitimate function, 
and money permanently locked up in vaults and performing no usefal 
function whatever. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] seems to be op- 
posed to paying off any of the debt, for the reason that a contraction 
of the national- bank notes would be the result. He sees that the bank- 
ing system is approaching its doom, and in order to prolong its exist- 
ence even for a short period the Senator is willing that the people of 
this country shall continue to pay interest on matured bonds while 
vastsums lie idle in the Treasury with which they might be extingui 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. JonEs] to this question. I see the evils which he has de- 
picted in such eloquent language of the locking up of these large sums 
by the banks. I ask him if he has any feasible plan by which he can 
force the banks who hold this money hoarded up to put it in circula- 
tion. I put that question a while ago to the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER], and he answered me very promptly that he had nosuch 
plan. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES] then said that he would 
answer that question. I should like to call the Senator’s attention to 
that and ask him for an answer. ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. The question of the Senator can not be 
answered in a single sentence. That we may be sure of the proper 
remedy it is first necessary to diagnose the complaint; after which I 
will attempt to indicate the y which the idle hoards in 
the banks will be speedily absorbed into the circulation. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I want to hear. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Money is, or should be, the instrument of 
commerce and not its object. Its use throughout the whole range of 
human industries should command a fair rate of interest with profit to 
both borrower and lender. Every instinct of thrift impels the owner of 
money to invest it in property or industrial enterprises, or to loan it to 
others for that p when it can be done with security; and he 
would thus loan it or use it and put it in circulation, if he could do so 
safely, even with small profits, but it is now piled up in idle hoards be- 
cause bitter experience has taught that there is but small hope of profit 
in investments. The reason is plain. Whatever is becoming scarcer, 
relatively to the demand for it, is growing dearer. This rule applies 
to money as well as to anything else; and at the present time money 
is growing scarcer and consequently dearer, while the productive forces 
are enlarging, and the products of labor, measured by the shrinking 
medium, are growing cheaper and cheaper. The same instincts which 
impel the active use of capital and credit when prices are rising, im- 
pel the hoarding of money when prices are falling. 

The complaint of falling prices and of the absence of profit in busi- 
ness comes to us from every country in the western world. The disease 
is universal, and it is logical to assume that it proceeds from the same 
cause, which must also be universal; and no other cause than the one 
I have named has been or can be pointed out. When we compare the 
present period of distrust, depression, and stagnation with former periods 
of activity, confidence, and progression, we find all the elements of pros- 

ity—intellectual, material, and moral—greater now than ever before. 
The sun is as genial and fruetifying, the rains as frequently recurring, 
the soil as fertile, the Government more just and more stable than any 
ever yet founded, and the people, constantly increasing in intellectual 
and moral force, are as ingenious, industrious, and enterprising as they 
ever were. 

Why, then, do not all these favorable conditions bring about 
times? Every condition of prosperity is present now that has 
present in periods of the test prosperity in the past—save only one, 
and that one baleful condition has attended every period of industrial 
and financial disaster of which we have any record. It is not a hard 
condition, imposed by Nature, but it is one which, in my judgment, is 

le to our on lack of wisdom. That condition is brought about 
by a decrease in the volume, and a consequent increase in the value, of 
the units of money, involving a violation of all contracts—the subtle 
robbery of the debtor for the benefit of his creditor, the despoiling of 
labor, an increase in the burden of debt and taxes, and the withdrawal 
of money—that great instrument of association among men—from the 
performance of the beneficent functions for which it is intended. 

For this evil there is but one remedy. Reverse that condition. Enact 
a law under which the volume of money shall keep pace with the increase 
of the population, for it is population, and population alone, that gives 
rise to a demand for money. The increase or decrease of population is 
the only gauge and measure for the increase or decrease of the units of 
money. Do this, and the idle hoards in the banks will disappear as if 
by magic. They will become again charged with their true functions 
of exchanging property and the products of industry, and of truly ex- 
pressing the equity of contracts. In the presence of this great depres- 


sion, caused by falling prices, and of the cloud which hangs like a pall 
over the business and industry of the world, to waste time in the dis- 
cussion of the material out of which these units of money should be 
made is to fiddle while Rome ps romina 

As population increases all the objects of human desire must be in- 
creased in proportion, if the equation between supply and demand is to 
be maintained undisturbed. Schoolmen and political economists except 
money from the operations of this rule; indeed the general tendency of 
thought is in the same direction. But a little reflection will show that 
the rule is more strictly and exactly applicable to money than to any- 
thing else, because the demand for all other things is first made upon 
money. The tastes and habits of the people may change as to particular 
things; even in a single year the demand for any one article may be- 
come less and the demand for some alternative article may be increased; 
and it is to be observed that for everything except money some more or 
less available substitute can be found. If beef be too high in price 
the alternative can be found in mutton. If wool be too high we can 
use silk or cotton. There is no article in this world except money for 
which an alternative article can not be found, but there is no alterna- 
tive for money. 

Indeed, the prices of other articles may rise so high as to forbid the 
use of, and terminate the demand for, them altogether, in which case 
the entire demand falls upon the alternatives; but no matter how high 
the value of money may rise the demand for it is as strong as ever. 
The people must have it. Through the warp and woof of runs 
this factor—money. It is with money alone that debts and taxes can 
be paid and judgments satisfied. It is indispensable to civilization, 
and it can be obtained only through universal competition, each in his 
own pursuit offering his wares in competition with all others in the 
same pursuit in exchange for it. This is the gauge that measures the 
value of money and the demand for it. 

I do not intend at this time to enter upon an elaborate discussion of 
the money question; but I know that in the near future such are the 
inherent defects of the present system—it must be discussed, and Con- 
gress must bring to that discussion its highest wisdom and its closest 
attention. Great emergencies stand before the country to-day—emer- 
gencies greater, in my judgment, than it has ever been confronted with 
in the past. Unless the facts of the present situation can in some way 
be changed nothing is to be looked for but a steadily shrinking volume 
and a constantly increasing value of money, which have in past times 
subjected mankind to more misery than has ever resulted from war or 
pestilence or famine, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorade [Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Senator will listen to me—— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I will get through in afew minutes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to say just one word in reply to what the 
Senator has said in regard to my opinion about the payment of the na- 
tional debt. He said I was opposed to paying the debt. Heis entirely 
wrong in making that statement. I am just as much in favor of pay- 
ing the national debt as is the Senator from Nevada, but I want the 
Senate to understand, and I want the Senator from Nevada to admit 
and the Senator from Kansas to admit the necessarily legitimate con- 
sequences of paying the debt at this time and under existing laws. 

But to continue the operation we were discussing, You have $100,- 
000 in legal-tender notes and 890, 0% in national-bank notes. At the 
end of the tion you have $160,000 of United States notes and no 
national-bank circulation. There is 800, 000 gone. So the result of that 
operation is that at every call of bonds you contract the currency. And 
I say to the Senator from Nevada and the Senator from Kansas that they 
propose to destroy the national-bank circulation without furnishing any- 
thing in place of it. Without furnishing to the country any currency 
of any kind in place of it; they are doing the very thing that the Sen- 
ator deprecates so much—diminishing the volume of money. 

Mr. TELLER. I will claim the floor if every Senator is to make a 


speech. 

2 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado claims 
the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. I will do so if everybody is, under the guise of ask- 
ing a question, to make a speech. Ido not object to the Senator from 
Nevada proceeding. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH] assures us that he is in favor of paying the debt, but he says 
that the evils (which I have but too feebly portrayed), caused by con- 
traction, will be intensified by the adoption of the resolution now under 
discussion. He therefore opposes it until some measures of relief are 
adopted, and he accuses the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and 
myself of being in favor of contraction while we have proposed nothing 
to avert it. The plain—indeed, the only—method to prevent contrac- 
tion is to increase the volume of money, not indefinitely, but propor- 
tioned to the increasing demands for it. What the people want is 
money, not specifically gold money, or silver money, or paper money, or 
any other particular kind of money. They want simply money in 
sufficient volume to maintain the general range of prices undisturbed— 
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they want a legal tender for the payment of debts, that will exchange 
the products of industry, and that will satisfy judgments and keep the 
red flag of the sheriff from the window. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and myself for many years 
in this body have done everything in our power to provide a money to 
supplement the shrinkage of national-bank notes, which everybody 
foresaw, and the shrinkage of the supply of gold, which everybody 
sees, and we were at least partly instrumental by our votes and our 
voices in securing the passage of a law which commanded the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his discretion to coin each month not less than $2,- 
000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver. If the Secretary 
will exercise that discretion, and, as fast as the national-bank notes are 
retired, will coin silver up to the maximum which he is permitted by 
law to coin, no evils of contraction will be felt. We have provided am- 
ple remedy for the contraction of the circulation of bank notes by the 
passage of the silver law of 1878. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has declared in this debate 
that the continued coinage of silver must result in the expulsion of gold 
from the country; but he does not specifically explain the operation, 
nor give the causes for its exportation. 

The same predictions were as confidently made before and at the time 
of the passage of what is known as the Bland bill in 1878. We were 
then warned by the magnatesin finance, the bondholders and the bank- 
ers in the great cities, and by the professional political economists all 
over the country, that the immediate effect of the of the Bland 
bill would be the exportation of what gold there was in the country, 
with a premium on it equal to the difference between $1.18 an ounce, 
the price of silver bullion at that time, and $1.29 an ounce, the value of 
the standard dollar at the legal relation of 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 
‘The financial press of Great Britain, where many of our bonds were 
held, echoed these notesof warning. Butall the prophecies were falsi- 
fied by the event. Gold not only persistently refused to leave the 
country, but on the contrary came to usin a constantly increasing stream 
and still continues to come. The zeal of these sons of the prophets,” 
however, has not been restrained by this failure of their predictions; 
and every year since then they have joined in chorus in the same dole- 
ful jeremiad, which only goes to show that the instinct of the masses of 
the people that demanded the of the bill, and saw no danger in 
it, was keener than the RER penne of the prophets. 

It is very difficult to make an argument against a prophecy. I will 
not, therefore, weary the Senate with an attempt to answer these many 
and various unfulfilled predictions. They will doubtless continue, 
and with additions, ſor age can not wither nor custom stale’? their 
infinite variety.” ; 

There has never been a day since the passage of the Bland bill that 
the silver dollar coined under its provisions would not buy of labor or 
the products of labor as much as the gold dollar, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of the income classes to discredit and depreciate it, 
And so far the silver dollar has shown no sign of attacking or driving 
out the gold dollar. Thereis no chemical repulsion betweenthem. If 
gold goes out of the country it will be because it is to the real or fancied 
interest of its owner that it should go. 

I admit that when there are two kinds of money circulating ina 
country, as, for instance, gold and silver in this country, both equally 
a legal tender, the one international and the other national, it is quite 
possible to coin, or print, and put in circulation so great a quantity of 
national money as to advance the prices of things internationally dealt 
in to a point beyond and higher than the gold prices of the same things 
in foreign countries—in which case the international money, having no 
greater purchasing power here than national money but possessing a 
higher purchasing power abroad, might be sent out more advantage- 
ously to meet foreign purchases than any other commodity. But the 
outflow would necessarily be slow—national and international prices 
under such circumstances being near an equilibrium, and, through the 
outflow of gold, constantly tending toward it. 

It is only under these circumstances, and in no greater amount than 
would be sufficient to pay the balance that might be against us, that 
gold, our international money, could flow out. But gold could never 
hear a premium over silver till substantially the last dollar in gold had 
disappeared from our circulation. If, however, notwithstanding the 
rise of prices in this country, the coinage or the issuance of national 
money should be persisted in indefinitely, gold would continue to go, 
until all of it would finally disappear, and the rapidity of the outflow 
would depend entirely upon the amount of the excess of our imports 
over our exports and on the rapidity of the increase of the national 
currency. 

There is no reason, however, to apprehend that there will be an out- 
flow of gold from this country by reason of the coinagé of silver under 
the Bland Jaw, or under any other law which Congress will be likely 
toenact. If gold goes out it will not be because of a depreciation in 
the value of silver dollars, but because of a destructive rise in the 
value of gold. This rise is portentous of disaster, and has aroused the 
attention of thoughtful men everywhere. In a very able article in the 
May number of the Contemporary Review, by that distinguished po- 
litical economist, de Laveleye-an article republished in the Bankers’ 
Magazine, of Now York—it was demonstrated beyond question that the 


value of gold is rising; and he pointed out with unerring accuracy that 
the present depression in trade throughout the civilized world is to be 
attributed to that fact and to that fact alone. 

An able article appeared also in the January number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, establishing the same fact and ing the same con- 
clusion. Frewen, Gibbs, and Grenfell (the last-named two gentlemen 
being ex-governors of the Bank of England), and many other distin- 
guished publicists, both in Great Britain and on the continent, have 
made numerous and valuable contributions to the literature of the sub- 
ject in the same general direction. I recommend their careful 
to those who, here or elsewhere, have hitherto regarded gold as the onl 
just standard by which to measure the equities and efforts of manki 

Notwithstanding the coinage of nearly two hundred and fifty million 
of silver dollars in this country, contemptuously referred to in many 
quarters as depreciated and depreciating ‘‘ buzzard ’’ dollars, any one 
of those dollars has as much purchasing power to-day as had the first 
dollar that was coined. 

Mr. TELLER. More. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. It has greater purchasing power than had 
the first dollar that was coined. The laborer will give more sweat and 
toil for it, the farmer will give more wheat for it, the sugar-planter 
will give more sugar and the cotton-planter more cotton for it than ever 
before. In what other way can its value be measured? How, then, 
can it be called depreciated? An ounce of uncoined silver bullion, 
whose gold price is now lower than was ever before known, will buy 
more of any and every kind of property on sale, including human labor, 
than it would buy when the bullion value of the silver dollar was 3 
per cent. greater than the bullion value of the gold dollar. Are not 
these facts, which can be verified by innumerable illustrations, to be 
taken as conclusive evidence that silver has not depreciated, but that the 
value of gold has been and is continually and destructively advancing? 

If gold goes out of the country it will be because of its continuous 
rise in value and not on account of the coinage of silter or the depre- 
ciation of the silver dollar. Is it contended that we should continue to 
maintain gold as a money standard at the expense of falling prices, of 
the increased burden of debt and taxes, of the stagnation of all indus- 
tries, of the disturbance of all contracts, and of the relegation of con- 
stantly increasing numbers of workmen to idleness? Mr. President, 
if gold does go out of this country by reason of a constant increase in 
its value I say let it go, and God speed the day when it starts. Its go- 
ing will be the harbinger of more prosperous days. It will leave the 
country free to adopt a system of money whose volume and value will 
be regulated, not as the value of gold is now regulated, by the edicts 
of blind chance, but by the guidance of human wisdom. I am sorry 
to believe that there is a class in the country who through ignorance 
or sinister motive would rather retain their idol—gold—with shrinking 
prices and shriveling industries than to have it supplanted by any other 
kind of money with prosperity, with plenty on the tables of the laborer 
and with profitable employment forall. Lot it go, say I, let it not stand 
on the order of its going, but go quickly, ifthe reason for its going be the 
continued rise in its value—and for no other reason than that can it go. 

The enormous loss inflicted on this country by the increase which 
has taken place in the value of money since the war was tersely stated 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] in a speech a few daysago 
in this Chamber. I repeat it substantially here. At the close of the 
civil war the national debt was about $2,800,000,000, of which we have 
since paid $1,000,000,000 of the principal, and as much as $2,000,000,- 
000 in interest; and yet it will cost more sweat and toil, it will take 
more of the products of our labor to pay what remains due than it 
would have required to pay the whole debt when the warclosed. This 
is a startling exhibit, and the only circumstance that relieves the situa- 
tion is the fact that there are now 50 per cent. more tax-payers to share 
the burden than there were then. This is aspoliation of debtors on a 
vast scale, which would be more than ten times greater if the debts of 
States, municipalities, corporations, and individuals were embraced in 
this calculation. And the silver dollar is flippantly referred to as the 
“ clipped ” silver dollar. When that dollar was wo rth 3 per cent. more 
than the gold dollar, wheat was worth 30 per cent. more than it isnow; 
and the prices of iron, cotton, sugar, and all other products of our in- 
dustry were higher in the same proportion. Instead of the silver dollar 
being clipped, it would rather seem as if some baneful influence had 
been “‘ clipping ’’ the price of wheat and of cotton and of iron, and thus 
“clipping”? the debt-paying and tax-paying power of our industries. 

The advocates of what is called the gold standard’’ maintain that 
gold is better fitted to perform the money function than any other thing 
in the world, on account of the steady intrinsic value which it is claimed 
to bear. Itmight be considered presumption in mea rural financier 
to attempt a scientific definition of economic words and phrases, but I 
venture the statement, without discussing it, that a more senseless, 
vague, and unmeaning phrase than intrinsic value“ was never used 
in economic discussion. MacLeod, a great financial writer, in a recent 
work, demonstrates that the phras¢ is meaningless, and Ruskin declares, 
in substance, that he has no patience to discuss the money question 
with any one who has not advanced far enongh in economic studies to 
discard it. 

Every article useful to mankind, save and except money, possesses 
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estimable intrinsic qualities; but there is a broad distinction between 
the quality and the value of an article. Quality resides in the article; 
value resides in the human mind. It is the mental estimation or ap- 
preciation which is placed upon desirable objects. This is value in use; 
and the only differerce between it and value in exchange is that the 
article estimated shall be limited in quantity so that a sacrifice is re- 
quired to obtain it. Value may differ in degree but not in kind. The 
estimation placed upon articles ing useful intrinsic qualities 
does not differ in kind from the estimation placed upon articles whose 
qualities are extrinsic, as is the case with money. To be concise, and 
not wishing to elaborate on this important definition at this time, I 
should say that mental estimation, utility, and limitation of quantity 
of the thing estimated are all that is embraced in the detinition of the 
words value in exchange. The estimation placed upon money does 
not find its origin in the intrinsic qualities of the thing upon which the 
money function may be conferred, but arises solely and exclusively out 
of the extrinsic qualities and functions which the Government confers 
upon it; and the value of the unit of money, Whatever may be its mate- 
rial, is governed absolutely and entirely by the number of units in cir- 
culation, neither changed nor affected in the slightest degree by the 
eR ei qualities of the material upon which the stamp may be 
P 

It may be urged, when gold is used as money, that the money-demand 
is re-enforced by the demand for the commodity for use in the various 
arts; and that, being thus re-enforced, its value would be more stable 
than if it rested on the money-demand alone. But it must be remem- 
bered that any other article than gold, endowed with the money func- 


tion, would be e as SEA PERA with gold, to the entire money demand, 


which would equally include the demand for gold for commodity and 
other uses, In other words, the entire demands of society must first 
fall upon money, with which to satisfy them, and it is quite evident 
that those demands are neither increased nor diminished by the character 
of the money, whether it be gold, silver, paper, or anything else. Even 
if it be admitted that the commodity-demand for gold assists in main- 
taining the value of gold when used as money, it may be instructive to 
examine the relative characters of these two demands. 

The demands for gold as a commodity are few and unimportant. The 
demands for gold as money are equal to the sum of the demands for all 
things, as it is through money that all the objects of human desire must 
be obtained. And in addition to this, there is an enforced demand for 
it ſor the purpose of liquidating debt and paying taxes. The use of 
gold as acommodity is of but theslightest importance to mankind, and 
could be readily discarded without producing any save the smallest dis- 
turbance. The use of money is of transcendent importance; it could 
not be discarded with safety to civilization, and the demand for it in civ- 
ilized life is absolutely imperative. Without it our whole industrial, po- 
litical, and social systems would crumble. And yet it is claimed by the 
professional political economist that when gold isused as money the ut- 
terly insignificant commodity demand—the bangle and breast-pin de- 
mand—instead of the nobler, the higher, the universal money demand— 
is the main factor in fixing and maintaining its value. An examination 
of these two demands will demonstrate beyond question that the force 
of the commodity demand, relatively, is as insignificant as.its character. 

It is estimated that at the lowest calculation there are $4,000,000,000 
of gold in use and demand as money in the world and that as a min- 
imum each dollar of this sum is earned, demanded, and paid twenty 
times in the courseofayear. This makes a total of twenty times $4,000, - 
000,000, amounting to 880, 000, 000, 000 annually of money demand upon 
the gold supply. It is estimated that the amount of gold used in the 
arts each year is $80,000,000, which measures the annual commodity de- 
mand. This shows that the money demand is one thousand times greater 
than the commodity demand. The absurdity of the claim that the de- 
mand for gold as acommodity exerts any appreciable influence upon the 
value of gold money is further emphasized by the fact, that the supply 
of gold is equal to fifty years of the annual commodity demand, and 
still the doctrinaires persistently declare that the value of gold used as 
money finds its chief support in this insignificant bangle and breast-pin 


‘demand ! 


Mr. President, it is easy to discern that various as are the objections 
urged against the passage of the pending resolution, the real objection 
of the majority of those who oppose it is that its passage will hasten 
the time when the Secretary of the Treasury may have to pay out sil- 
ver dollars in liquidation of bonds which may be called; and they claim, 
although these bonds are by Jaw made payable in silver dollars as well 
as in gold dollars, at the option of the Government, that that act would 
not only discredit the Government but would precipitate us upon a silver 
basis, The resulting disasters which they predict are bewildering in 
theirinconsistency. In one breath it is claimed that it is impossible to 
force any more silver into circulation; that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the other financial officers of the Government have made frantic 
and fruitless efforts in this direction, and have finally given up the at- 
tempt in despair. In the next breath it is said that silver has changed 
its mind and now threatens to gorge and choke up all the channels of 
circulation to the exclusion of gold. Again, it is claimed that the mo- 
ment the silver basis is reached the money of the country will be worth 
20 per cent. less than it is now, which will enable the debtor to defraud 


his creditor to that extent; and the creditors are pathetically described 
as consisting mainly of impoverished widows and orphans and small 
depositors in savings-banks ! 

e next disaster predicted is the loss of all our gold and a terrible 
contraction of the currency, which can mean nothing else than falling 
prices and the defrauding not of creditors, but of debtors. This destruc- 
tion of debtors and laborers was referred to by President Cleveland in 
his famous letter to Democratic members of the House of Representa- 
tives in February, 1885, as the saddest of all” the miseries which he 
felt were surely impending through contraction brought about by silver 
inflation! These evil consequences which it is predicted will follow 
the continued coinage of silver are as contradictory as they are absurd 
and impossible. After this, it would not be matter of surprise if the 
discovery were made that the box which Jupiter gave to Pandora con- 
tained nothing but silver dollars! 

We are warned that it is in the power of a few New York bankers to 
corner“ gold by locking it up or. investing it in sterling exchange. 
Suppose they do it; what are they going to do with the gold after they 
have cornered it? Nobody that I know of is obliged to have it, and so 
far as the public and the Government.and the business interests of the 
country are concerned these little Jack Horners’’-may sit in their 
corners“ and enjoy the situation to the top of their bent. They may 
put in their thumbs,” but I imagine they will find it difficult to ex- 
tract any financial plums from the pie. à 

The public do not fear, and have no reason to fear, a corner in gold. 
During the war, and for some time afterward, it was quite possible to 
make a profitable corner in gold when that metal alone was receivable 
in payment for duties on imports; and it was cornered—by those who 
were willing tospeculate on their country’s disasters—to the disturbance 
of business and the embarrassment of the Government. But, happily, 
the silver law of 1878 is an effectual barrier against a similar operation 
in the future on the part of these wreckers. If gold is withdrawn and 
t cornered’? the two hundred and thirty-six million silver dollars now 
in the country will serve the turn and answer all requirements equally 
as well; and those who make the corner will have only their labor for 
their pains. Indeed, under present conditions, if the gold were cornered 
the public would know nothing about it unless specially informed of it. 

The masses of the people of this country have seen no gold for a gen- 
eration. It has not been in circulation, nor performed any of the func- 
tions of money for twenty-five years. During that entire period, except 
on the Pacific coast, it has substantially cornered. Again Lask, what 
will they do with their cornered gold? It is not needed to pay foreign 
balances, because.they are now, and are likely to continue, largely in 
our favor, and there is no other country in which gold money or any 
other money can be used more profitably than in this. In short, as 
a financial operation, the corner is an arrant and foredoomed failure; 
and the threatened corner, as a source of alarm, was received with 
universal derision, and proved equally a failure. Other and more ab- 
surd threats were widely made during the scare of a year ago. It was 
extensively published in the newspaper press that some insurance com- 
pany, whose name I forget, threatened to withdraw its business and 
its assests from this county in case the silver coinage was continued. 
Whether this paralyzing threat has been carried. into effect I am not 
informed. It is possible that this institution may have gone, and it is 
possible that many of the gold-worshipers, unable to live under this 
‘depreciated silver standard,“ may conclude to go, but I am quite 
sure that Ile who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” will enable 
the country to endure it. All these puerile threats remind me some- 
what of an incident which occurred in California during the civil war. 
One morning, meeting a gentleman of my acquaintance who was a 
mild sort of Union man, he told mehe had fearful news from the East 
bad news for ourside. Thinking that he had received information of 
another Union defeat, I eagerly asked- him what it was. He replied, 
My brother Tom has joined the confederacy.’’ [Laughter.] I said, 
„That is awful! There is no telling what vials of wrath Providence 
may have in store for us, but it is to be hoped that the country may 
survive the shock! 2 

Referring again to the fears of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] that contraction of the currency will follow the passage of 
the pending resolution, I think I have shown that, although it may 
diminish the volume of money which is uselessly hoarded in the Treas- 
ury, it will increase the quantity in circulation, and result in an annual 
saving of $3,000,000 in interest. But how, upon the theories of the 
school to which the Senator from Rhode Island belongs, can it be of 
any consequence whether the volume of money is contracted or not ? 
He believes, because all other forms of money in this country are now 
ata parity with gold, that we have a gold standard” which, if it means 
anything, means that we have a standard regulated by the average cost 
of producing a certain number of grains of gold. 

If that is true, it must be immaterial how many national banks may 
surrender their charters, or how many millions of national-bank circu- 
lation may be retired. If that is true, the retirement of the bank notes 
would not affect the value of the gold dollars remaining in circulation 
but would more firmly establish the gold standard by decreasing the 
paper demands uponit. The Senator betrays a lurking doubt of the 
soundness of his own theories when he specially deprecates the contrac- 
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tion of the national-bank notes, as he has frequently done in this debate 
and as he did not long ago by the introduction of a bill providing for 
the issuance of 2 per cent. long bonds, through the use of which the 
national banks might avoid a surrender of their circulation. But of 
what consequence is either the contraction or expansion of the volume 
of the currency if the value of money does not depend upon its volume? 
And, on the other hand, if the value of money does depend upon its 
volume why import into this discussion such wholly irrelevant things 
as the ‘commodity value“ of gold or the cost of producing that metal? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator want an answer? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Yes, sir. If the value of money does not 
depend on its volume, what difference does it make whether you con- 
tract or expand it? In either case you still have the gold standard.” 
Even if you retire all the bank notes and greenbacks, you would still 
have the gold standard unchanged, and leave the gold dollar with no 
more purchasing power than it has now, if it be true that the value of 
gold, when used as money, is governed by the average cost of produc- 
ingit. Is that cost rendered any greater or less because of the retire- 
ment of three or four hundred millions of paper? The Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report of last 8 recommended that the 
entire greenback circulation of 8346, 000, 000 should be retired before 
the 4th of March, 1889. This, in my judgment, would result in such 
a financial crisis as this country has never seen, but, upon gold-stand- 
ard” theories, would be logical and safe and wise. 

The term “gold s is almost as indefinite, vague, and mis- 
leading as the term ‘‘intrinsic value.’’ It expresses no definite idea; 
and if it be admitted that the value of each unit of money is governed 
by the number of units in circulation it is as absurd to call the stand- 
arda gold“ standard because the Government decreed that gold alone 
should perform the money function as it would be to call the yard- 
stick made of ivory an ivory standard“ of length if the Government 
should decree that no yard-sticks should be used except those made of 
ivory. The ivory would have no more controlling force in governing 
the length of the stick than gold would have in determining the value 
of the money unit. The controlling element in the one case is a cer- 
tain degree of linear extension; the controlling element in the other 
case is the number of units of money. 

Whenever this great question shall be discussed as it ought to be 
discussed, the country will see that the monetary standard mustalways 
and in all cases be one of numbers, relatively to population, and when 
they do see it they will discard barter-money whose production is the 
result of chance and whose volume may fall so far short of what is de- 
manded by the wants of commerce as absolutely to strangle both com- 
merce and industry. 

So varying and uncertain has been the supply of metallic money in 
the past that the advance of the world has been fitful and spasmodic. 
The discovery of new and prolific mining fields has distinctly marked 
the periods of p ity, and the years of declining supply have as 
distinctly marked those of adversity. 5 : 

Mr. Jacobs, in his history of the precious metals, states that at the 
commencement of the Christian era there were $1,800,000,000 of gold 
and silver in the western world, and that by the end of the eleventh 
century there were but $200,000,000. This pregnant statement ren- 
ders unnecessary any other explanation of the extraordinary disappear- 
ance of the art, science, liberty, and civilization of the world in the 
period known as the “Dark Ages. The first reaction came with the 
invention of bills of exchange, which in some measure increased, if not 
the volume, the efficacy of money. That, however, was not sufficient, 
and permanent relief was obtained only when the ies of Spain 
brought gold and silver money from the New World and placed it within 
the reach of the industries of Europe. In this, as in every other in- 
stance in which the volume of money has been adequately increased. 
civilization advanced by leaps and bounds. 

In 1848, on the Pacific coast, John Marshall saw something shining 
in the sand, in the tail race of Sutter’s mill. Never did a hght shine 
so faras that. Neverdid the lost wanderer in the desert hail the bub- 
bling spring with more joy than did the world hail that which was to 
relieve the famine of money. In twenty-five years after the discovery 
$3,000,000,000 were added to the world’s supply of gold. In that short 
period the world made more advance than it had made during the previ- 
ous two hundred years. It was then that the rate of interest, to which 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] has called my special at- 
tention, instead of declining in consequence of the abundance of money, 
increased in a marked degree. 

In that case, as in all cases when the volume of money has increased, 
interest rose because the price of property rose and because those who 
borrowed money could afford to pay a larger interest when the property 
in which they invested it instead of shrinking expanded in value. Dur- 
ing those twenty-five years of prosperity based upon an adequate vol- 
ume of money increasing with the demands for it there were more rail- 
roads built and more inventions made, and a greater advance, materially, 
morally, and intellectually, all over the world than ever before. 

It was not the production of $3,000,000,000 worth of property, but the 
production of three billions of the units of money which constituted the 
significance of the metallic discoveries in California and Australia. The 
State of New York alone produces yearly almost $1,500,000,000 worth 


of property which in no way attracts the special attention of mankind. 
In what way then did the gold of California and Australia produce the 
great effects that followed its discovery? Was it because it supplied 
the demand for bangles and breastpins? No; it was because it reversed 
the process by which prices had been shrinking after 1809 through the 
decrease in the volume of money resulting from the war between Spain 
and her American colonies. ; 

From the report of the monetary commission of 1876-77 I quote a 
truthful description of the misery and discontent which were occasioned 
by the long-continued shrinkage in the volume of money, commencing 
at the outbreak of that war and terminating with the discovery of gold 
in California: 

Symptoms of disasters similar to those which befell society during the Dark 
Ages were observable on every hand during the first half of this century, In 
18 the revolutionary troubles between Spain and her American colonies broke 
out, These troubles resulted in a great diminution in the production of the 
precious metals, which was quickly indicated by a fall in general prices. As 
already stated in this-report, it is estimated that the purchasing-power of the 
precious metals ine between 1809 and 1848 fully 145 per cent., or, in other 
3 that the general range of prices was 60 per cent, lower in 1848 than it was 

During this period there was no general demonetization of either metal and 
no important fluctuation in the relative value of the metals, and the su 
sufficient to keep their stock good against losses by accident and abrasion. 
it was insufficient to keep the stock up to the proper correspondence with tho 
increasing demand of advancing populations, The world has rarely 
through a more gloomy od than this one. Again do we find aioe gna 
and misery and destitution inseparable companions. The poverty and distress 
of the industrial masses were intense and universal, and, since the discovery of 
the mines of America, without a parallel. 

In England the sufferings of the people found expression in demands upon 
Parliament for relief, in bread-riots, and in immense Chartist demonstrations, 
The military arm of the nation had to be strengthened to prevent the all- 
vading discontent from ripening into open revolt. On the Continent the fires 
of revolution smoldered everywhere and blazed out at many points, threaten- 
ing the overthrow of states and the subversion of social institutions. 

Vhenever and wherever the mutterings of discontent were hushed by the 
fear of increased standing armies the foundations of society were honey-combed 
by powerful secret political associations. -The cause at work to produce this 
state of things was so subtle and its advance so silent that the masses were en- 
tirely ignorant of its nature. They had come to regard money as an institution 
fixed and immovable in value, and when the price of property and the wages 
of labor fell they charged the fault not to the money but to the property and 
—— 5 They were taught that the mischief was the result of overpro- 

uction, 

Never having observed that overproduction was complained of only when the 
conan 3 stock was decreasing, their prejudices were aroused against labor-saving 
machinery. They were angered at capital, because it either declined altogether 
toembark in industrial enterprises or would only embark in them upon the 
condition of employing labor at the most scanty remuneration, They forgot 
that rien pone compelled capital to avoid such enterprises on any other con- 
dition, and for the most part to avoid them entirely. They did not 8 
that money in rinay volume was the prolific parent of enforced idleness 
and poverty, and that falling pre divo! money, ital, and labor, but they 
none the less felt the paralyzing pressure of the shrinking metallic shroud that 
was closing around industry. 

The increased yield of the Russian gold-fields in 1816 gaye some relief and 
served as a parachute to the fall in prices, which miglit otherwise have resulted 
in a great catastrophe. But the enormous metallic supplies of California and 
Australia were all needed togive substantial and adequate relief. Great as these 
supplies were, their influence in raising prices was moderated and soon entirely 
arrested by the increasing populationsand commerce which followed them, In 
the twenty-five roe between 1850 and 1876 the money stock of the world was 
more than doubled, and yet at no time during this period was the general level 
of $ ices raised more than 18 per cent. above the general level in 1848. 

A comparison of this effect of an increasing volume of money after 1848 with 
the effect of a decreasing volume between 1800 and 1848, strikingly illustrates 
how — different in degree is the influence upon prices of an increasing or 
decreasing volume of money. The decrease of the yield of the mines since 
about 1865, while population and commerce have been advancing, has already 
produced unmistakable symptoms of the same general distrust, non-employ- 
ment of labor, and political and social disquict, which have characterized all 
former periods of shrinking money. (Senate Keport No. 703, Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session.] > 


Is it not probable that the similar conditions existing to-day may, if 
not averted by wise legislation, produce like results? 

The cause most frequently given for the present depression all over 
the world is overproduction.“ Nevertheless it is certainly true that 
there can be no such thing as a general overproduction. There may 
be a temporary overproduction of particular things. But, viewed in 
the large, supply and demand are but two phases of the same thing. 
Whoever produces soyaning for sale creates thereby a new demand for 
something else, and the power of the world to consume depends upon 
theextent to which it produces. There never has been and never can 
be an overproduction of things needed by the human family. 

It is preposterous to say that there is too much clothing or that there 
are too many shoes when there are vast numbers of people who are 
barefooted and are covered only with rags; it is preposterous to say 
that there is too much food when a large portion of mankind are al- 
ways on the verge of starvation. If this theory of ‘‘ overproduction”? 
has any truth in it, it would be wise to provide by law for the im- 
prisonment of all persons engaged in productive industries and for 
the reward of tramps who live on free lunches. [Laughter.] 

No, Mr. President, the difficulty is notin that impossible thing, ‘‘over- 
production,” but in under-consumption, caused by the congestion of 
business which has been brought on by the shrinking of the volume of 
money and steadily falling prices. Consumption has fallen off, not be- 
cause consumers are oversupplied but because, being largely remitted 
toidleness, they lack the means of purchasing the things which they 
grievously need. 

Great as the difficulty is it may nevertheless not need much added 
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money to remove it, and especially if the country could be satisfied that 
the policy of contraction was tly reversed. It is only the 
difference between 31° and 33° Fahrenheit which makes the change from 
freezing tothawing. Within that rangeof the thermometer the surface 
of the earth is at = time all ice and at another time all flowing water 
and fructifying strea 

Similarly, it ren ‘that whenever the volume of money shrinks, by 
however small a proportion, if only the proportion be such as to increase 
in any perceptible degree the difficulty of obtaining it, forthwith thé 
more acute and watchful observers decide to keep under control the 
money they have by depositing it in banks or otherwise, and especially 
by avoiding investmentsin property. The less active neighbors of these 
sharp and watchful men instinctively follow their example, and thus the 
circle of distrust becomes wider and wider. In this country to-day the 
range of prices is probably 20 per cent. lower than it would be if the 
money in existence were in actual circulation. 

A little shrinkage of the money in existence causes a great shrink- 
i of the money in circulation secs of hoardings on the part of all 

who believe that prices have not reached bottom. 

However, in the course of a long-continued shrinkage in the volume 
of money men become impatient; they get tired of inaction; they find 

ves eating up their principal, and are likely from time to time 
to conclude from some circumstance that the shrinkage is at an end 
and that prices are at the bottom. 

Tl.is circumstance may be one thing, and may be another. Some- 
times it is nothing more than the assertion of the combined newspaper 
press that things are going up; sometimes it is the prospect of great 
crops; sometimes it is the fact of the increased earnings of particular 
classes of railroads. But the process of shrinkage resulting from the 
hoarding of money is, as matter of fact, sometime or other interrupted 
by a reaction. When that occurs there isalways a possibility of a con- 
siderable increase of the money in circulation, because the amount of 
hoarded money is frequently large, being probably in some extreme 
cases as much as 33} per cent. of all the money in the country. Of 
course the sudden and rapid increase of a much less proportion than 33 
per cent. of the money will cause what is called a boom.““ 

There was probably 33 per cent. of our money locked up in the sum- 
mer of 1879, when the upward reaction of thattime commenced. It 
may not be possible to understand all the precise causes which led to 
it, but among them undoubtedly was the prevalence of the opinion that 
the resumption of specie payments on the Ist of January of that year 
would cause a change for the better. At any rate there was a change 
for the better. The hoarded money was unlocked by the rising of prices. 
The boom“ lasted two years, and, like all reactions, whether upward 
or downward, it went beyond the legitimate force of the causes that 
produced it and ended in disaster. 

Since 1881 there has been a persistent downward reaction and a steady 
decline in prices, aggravated by renewed hoardings and by a continued 
shrinkage of the volume of money in circulation as a consequence of 
those hoardings. As I said a moment ago, it is undoubtedly true that 
the volume of money now in existence warrants higher prices than 
those which are current; but what particular circumstance may cause 
atemporary upward reaction none can foresee. This explains the seem- 
ing anomaly of the rise of prices at times when the volume of money: 
relatively to population is actually shrinking. 

I asked a political economist lately what was the cause of the depres. 
sion in business. His answer was that it was a ‘‘ lack of confidence.” 
I asked him in respect to what there was a lack of confidence; whether 
it was a lack of confidence in the integrity of the people, in the stability 
of the Government, or in the abundance of the crops, but I got only 
the answer that the difficulty was a ‘‘lack of confidence.” The polit- 
ical economist did not answer my question. But I will endeavor to an- 
swer it myself. I say that it is a lack of confidence on the part of the 
people that when they invest their money in property they will get it 
back again. 

It is a general Jack of confidence that prices will rise or that they 
are even at the bottom. In fact it is a general belief that they are 
still going down. No man keeps his money idle when he sees a chance 
of profitably investing it. And all men, withont any express formula- 
tion, do by their actions indicate their belief that the volume of money 
is destined to a further shrinkage, and that prices can not rise as long 
as that operation continues. 

What is the situation to-day? The circulation of the banks is con- 
tracting. The supply of gold from the mines is scarcely enough to meet 
the demands of the arts, and the supply of silver only slightly exceeds 
the demands of the arts and the immemorial demands of Asia. For the 
last thirty years the world has been mercilessly ransacked for gold and 
silver, and it is doubtful whether any new or extensive gold fields will 
ever be discovered. 

Silver mines are almost as readily discernible on the surface of the 
earth as forests are, and it is the first croppings that are the most pro- 


ductive. The difficulties of working them multiply as you descend’ 


into the earth; and in all silver mines a barren zone is soon reached at 
which, in point of fact, the working of the mines generally ends. The 
depth ‘of the barren zone can not be anticipated, and the uncertainty 
of the result and the cost of the experiment of penetrating it deter 
most operators from the hazard. 


All the facts of the mining situation indicate that no increase of the 
world’s yield of the precious metals can be reasonably anticipated, and 
consequently something else than the precious metals must be relied 
on to supply the world’s increasing demand for money. 

I advocated the remonetization of silver in 1878, and have since 
urged its coinage up to the maximum permitted in the law in 
that year, because I believe in the principle that the money standard of 
a country is one of relative numbers, and that even if all the silver 
available for coinage were struck at our mints the volume of money in 
this country would not increase by a greater percentage than the in- 
crease of its population. I knew that the people were accustomed toa 
metallic money and that it was one of their inherited 5 they 
would not readily abandon. The precious metals ha 
morially regarded as the materials best fitted for the money function, but 
I believe that the time is at hand when we must recognize the fact that 
money is, after all, only an invention of society, and that it is one of 
the highest duties of government to regulate its volume and value in 
order that justice may prevail throughout all the land. 

The question, Mr. President, is many-sided. I did not intend to dis- 
cuss it during this session of Congress, and it is only by accident that 
I have been drawn into the ‘present debate. I hope, however, that at 
the next session of the Senate this body may be inclined to discuss it 
fully, not in the form of set speeches running on parallel lines, but by 
the method of question and answer, in which Senators will state with 
frankness the position they occupy on the various propositions involved, 


Naval Establishment, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 24, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H, R. 6664) to increase the naval establish- 
men 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret very much to hear this character of opposi- 
tion to so important a measure. I am as sincerely desirousasany gentle- 
man on this floor to protect American interests. 

I appreciate the importance of all that has been or may be said fa- 
voring the use of American products in constructing American ships. 
I think that as far as it is possible the Government should use domes- 
tic materials in all its work, even though in some instances the same 
material could be purchased at lower prices in foreign countries, 

There are many reasons why this policy should be steadfastly pur- 
sued, 

First. The money would be kept at home. 

Second. The Government can afford to pay something to encourage 
American enterprises. 

Third. It is of the utmostimportance that our manufacturers should 
be encouraged to make armor-plates and all other materials for war ves- 
sels, because it is obvious that, in the event of war, we would find it 
impossible to procure such materials from foreign nations. 

For these reasons I advocate the proviso requiring the armor to be of 
domestic manufacture if it be possible to procure the material in this 
country within a reasonable time. But while much of the steel plate 
now indispensable to the efficient construction of an armored vessel can 
be procured here, it is admitted that the armor for the turrets of the 
monitors can not, at this time, be obtained in this country, and it is 
also admitted that it is very doubtful if this character of armor can be 
manufactured in the United States for some time tocome. I therefore 
insist that to make it obligatory upon the Secretary of the Navy to use 
armor of domestic manufacture only would be to seriously delay the com- 
pletion of those vessels. 

On the 18th of June last I had the honor of addressing some remarks 
to the Hduse upon the importance, the necessity, of having a navy, if 
the dignity and honor of our country are to be properly maintained. 

I think it has been clearly demonstrated that during the last twenty 
years the United States has declined from the position of the most for- 
midable naval power in the world to that of the feeblest; that all 
our ports are now at the mercy of eight foreign nations, and that even 
China, Brazil, and Chili possess naval ships and guns with which they 
could, as an alternative to bombardment, levy contributions upon 
nearly all of our coast cities. It has been further shown, I think, that 
the navy of any of the great powers could stand off, with their long- 

guns—having a destructive range of 10 miles and upward—and 
sink any or all of our vessels, none of which carry guns of more than 
half that range. 

In the presence of such a possibility I can not understand why so 
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many obstacles are in to the immediate inauguration of meas- 
ures designed to remedy our absolutely defenseless condition—why 
gentlemen should insist upon amendments the adoption of which must 
have the effect of delaying those initial steps which are of necessity 
preliminary to the construction of efficient naval shi 

I certainly can not comprehend why any one d wish for further 
delay in completing the monitors. They have been in poen of con- 
struction for twelve years, and those who take pride in our country 
wish to see them finished and afloat. 

I will VFC 
impossible conditions desire to prevent the building of a navy, but 
when we recall the fact that only on Thursday the consideration of the 
naval construction bill was defeated by Republican votes, it does seem 
that there is danger of such a suspicion arising in some minds. 

I read from the RECORD, page 7336: 


The SPEAKER. FL a apes is now, will the House proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill m 6664) to increase the naval establishment, which was 
made a special for to-day? 


A vote was taken upon this question, and 90 Republicans voted against 
the consideration of the bill and only 17 Republicans in favor of it. 

It seems to me very clear that the friends and advocates of an effi- 
cient navy are to be found in the Democratic party. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I would like to ask my friend from Ala- 
bama a question. Does not the report of the board selected by the 
Senate to inquire into the question of the possibility of procuring steel 
or othersuitable material for eee re in this country state that 
all the requirements of the Government in that direction can be pro- 
duced by American manufacturers? 

Mr. WHEELER. And if they did this bill says that the Secretary 
of the Navy must procure it here. 

Mr, BUTTERWORTH. But it goes further than that; it leaves it 
in the power and discretion of this officer to go outside to get it; and it 
is a dangerous power to put into the hands of a man who may not pos- 
sibly be specially friendly to American industries. 

Mr. WHEELER. But this administration is the most friendly to 
American interests that this country has had for the last twenty-five 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The defenseless condition of our coasts do 
not indicate that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The present condition of our coasts was brought 
about by the administration prior to 1885. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. And the first step of the Secretary of the 
Navy is to crush out the only plant in this country which is able to 
give us a good war ship. 

Mr. SAYERS. Irise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Has not the debate closed on this amendment? 

od ire erase The time of the gentleman from Alabama has 
expt 

Mr. REED, of Maine. What is the use of talking about what the 
administration wants when the other side of the House is not influenced 
by such considerations? 

Mr. WHEELER. It has every influence on this side, and is sus- 
tained in its landable and successful efforts to introduce economy, in- 

ity, and efficiency in every department of the Government, 
Here the hammer fell. ] 


Reduction of Customs and Internal-Revenue Taxes. 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 5, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 9702 ualize ports. 
nalreveniie taxca, and to modify the laws in aden te the een sf tao 
revenue. 

Mr. RANDALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ipresent the following statement explanatory of House 
bill 9702, entitled A bill to reduce and equalize duties on imports, to 
reduce internal-revenue taxes, and to modify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue.” 

It is not claimed that the bill contains anything extraordinary, or 
that it is entirely origi That portion relating especially todutieson 
imports, includes much that was embraced in the bill introduced early 
in the session by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It also embraces the recommendations of A Secretary of the Treas- 


ury Fairchild in his letter of the 14th of June, 1886, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, relating to duties on silks, laces, 


em changing rates 
of duty on imported articles are designed either to aid, to the extent of 
the revenue power, new and much-needed industries, or in like manner 
revive languishing industries, in the interest of home labor and home 
trade, or to give legitimate encouragement to our agricultural interests, 
or to correct inequalities in the existing laws, or to reduce the cost of 
commodities to the consumers of the country, or to afford proper safe- 
guards to legitimate importers throughout the country by the judicious 
application of specific duties, and thereby lessen the opportunities for 
aud and evasion, or to simplify administration and diminish the cost 
of collecting the revenue. 

The purely administrative provisions of the bill are, with slight mod- 
ifications, those of the Hewitt bill, as is also the provision (section 7) 
remitting the internal-revenue tax on alcohol used in the arts, or for 
manufacturing purposes. £ 

The sections abolishing the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, snuff, 
&c., and on fruit distillations are those embodied in bills introduced by 
Mr. TUCKER, of Virginia. i 

There is nothing in the bill calculated to cause a shock to any busi- 
ness interest of the country; but it does contain a number of provis- 
ions which would infuse new life and vigor into different business in- 
terests; and it is believed that the general tendency of the bill would 
be reassuring to the country. 

It isnot claimed to be a complete or perfect measure of tariff revision, 
but a fair step in the right direction and a sufficient indication of the 
policy which should be pursued in revising or remodeling our tariff 
and revenue laws. It affords an opportunity for the two great political 
parties of the country to give an earnest of their purpose to fulfill the 
pledges made at Chicago in 1884, namely. to revise the tariff in a spirit 
of fairness to all interests, and to correct the inequalities of the tarif? 
and to reduce the surplus.” 

TIMBER, LUMBER, ETC. 


With a view to the protection of our forests, the bill provides for the 
free admission of timber, sawed lumber, pickets, palings, staves, posts, 
blocks, &c., imported in the rough state. At the same time, however, 
provision is e for the protection of our planing and finishing mills 
and of our ters and builders, by imposing a sufficient duty upon 
all the articles named when advanced from the rough state. The pres- 
ent rate of duty is retained on laths and shingles, as the value of the 
raw material in them is small compared with the amount of labor in 
their production. 


broideries, and leather gloves. The other provisions 


JUTE BUTTS, 


Jute butts do not compete directly with any fiber grown successfully 
in this country, and their exemption from duty would not hurt our 
agriculturalinterests. Atthesame time, the removal of the duty would 
reduce considerably the cost of production of gunny cloth and other 
coarse articles of common use made from them, including bagging for 
cotton, &c., and thus benefit the consumer. 

As to hemp, manila, sunn, sisal grass, and other fibrous vegetable 
products, the duty should be differentiated the same as in flax, so that 
the tax thereon would be laid in accordance with the amount of labor 
pit on the article as itis advanced from the crude condition. The data 
jf not at hand for providing rates in this view. It is therefore thought 

to allow the existing rates to stand on these articles for the present, 


BRISTLES. 

The exemption of bristles from duty would benefit greatly the brush 
manufactarers of this country; in fact would revive that now languish- 
ing industry, and thus would not only give employment to much idle 
labor, but would also result in keeping at home probably $300,000 of 
the money now sent abroad annually to purchase foreign-made brushes, 
and would reduce the revenue from that source perhaps $100,000 per 
year. The present duty on bristles is no more needed than a duty on 
other offal of the hog. The best bristles are not produced in this coun- 
try, but come from the inferior wild hogs of Northern Russia, which 
bristles our brushmakers must have. ; 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES, 


The reductions in rates on various manufactures of iron and steel are 
quite liberal and are thought to be as much as these articles can bear 
without reducing the price of labor engaged in their production, or open- 
ing the gate to a flood of foreign products of these classes. 

tated in ad valorem equivalents, the percentages of reduction on the 
several groups of articles are as follows: 

Iron and steel railway bars, weighing over 25 pounds to the yard, 9 
per cent. to 12 per cent. : 

Iron and steel T rails, weighing not over 25 pounds to the yard, 12.686 
per cent. 

Iron and steel fish-plates, or splice-bars, 17.60 per cent. 

Horseshoe nails, hob-nails, &c., 29.21 per cent. 

Tron or steel beams, girders, joists, angles, &c., 20.12 per cent. 

Steel wheels, steel-tired wheels, &c., 14 per cent. 

Tron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, &c., 25.37 per cent. 

Sheet-iron, common or black, not thinner than No. 20, 4.27 per cent. 

The same, thinner than No. 25, 8.14 per cent. 

Round iron in coils or rods, &c., 8.41 per cent. 
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Wire rope and wire strand, not smaller than No. 16, 5.86 per cent. 

The same, not smaller than No. 26, 11.23 per cent. 

Wire cloths and wire nettings, not smaller than No. 26, 20.04 per cent. 

The same, smaller than No. 26, 17.22 per cent. 

Lead ore and lead dross, 37.02 per cent. 

Lead in pigs and bars, &c., 21.48 per cent. 

Lead in sheets, pipes, or shot, 42.81 per cent. 

Zinc spelter or tutenegue, in sheets, 14.20 per cent. 

Zine, old and worn, &c., 47.28 per cent. 

The provision fixing a uniform rate of 1} cents per pound on all com- 
mon, or black sheet-iron, and so called taggers“ iron, thinner than 
No. 25 wire gauge, is to do away with an inequality and a fruitful 
source of fraud in the present law, which has not only been seriously 
hurtful to domestic industry but also to honest merchants, and has ben- 
efited nobody but foreign manufacturers. It is not believed that the 
rate proposed will exceed the equivalent of 40 per cent. on an honest 
valuation, although it is apparently about 51 per cent. 

Under the present law the rate on the article not thinner than No. 
20 wire is 1.1 cents per pound (which the bill reduces to 1 cent), 
while the rate on the article not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge is 1.5 
cents per pound. : 

This scale of progression in rates under the present law ceases at No. 
29 wire gauge, and a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem is imposed upon 
all above that gauge, which includes what is commercially known as 
common, or black, iron. 

Statistics of the importations for 1884 and 1885 show that the duties 
collected on the article admitted at the latter rate averaged below the 
equivalent of 1 cent per pound. This shows that the finer article, up 
to 36 wire gauge, was so invoiced and admitted that the rate actually 
collected thereon was much below that imposed on the coarser article 
(No. 20 wire gauge), whereas, at the rate of progression in rates up to 
No, 29 wire gauge, the rate imposed upon No. 36 would have been eight- 
tenths of a cent per pound more than that on No. 20, or 1.9 cents a 
pound. It is thought that the rate proposed in the bill (13 cents a 
pound) will enable our manufacturers to make the article, and thus 
give needed employment to home labor without increased cost to the 
consumer, and at the same time save trouble in administration, and also 
result in a reduction of revenue from this article. 

TIN PLATES, 

The present rate of 1 cent per pound on tin plates is purely a reve- 

nue duty, and operates as a tax upon the consumer without benefiting 


any American industry. If we can not produce the article in this 
country, then this tax should be taken off. If, by i the rate 
1} cents per pound, we can establish the tin-plate industry success- 
fully in the United States, it is certainly wise policy for us to do so, as 
it would result in giving needed employment to labor and capital, 
would, by competition, give the consumers of the country a better 
article at a price no greater than is now paid for the inférior quality 
we get from abroad (and the use of which has proved so detrimental 
to our trade in canned meats, fruits, &c.), and would relieve us from 
dependence upon a foreign country for an article of such extensive and 
indispensable use. 

It is claimed and believed that with a duty of 2} cents a pound the 
tin-plate industry would be speedily and successfully established here. 
In this view let us try the experiment, and if it fail then remove the 
duty entirely. 

The United States is the largest consumer of tin plates in the world. 
We afford Great Britain a market for two-thirds of her entire produc- 
tion of that article; in fact we have practically built up and are sus- 
taining that most prosperous branch of the iron and steel industry of 
England and Wales, and this, too, largely to the detriment of our 
domestic manufacturers of those qualities of sheet-iron and steel which 
enter into competition with tin plates and terne plates for certain im- 
portant uses. 

Our mines contain all the raw materials entering into the production 
of tin plates and terne plates that are to be found in the mines of Eng- 
land and Wales; yet we do not produce a box of these plates, for the 
reason that the duty imposed does not adequately protect our higher 
priced labor, 

Within the past six years we have paid British manufacturers over 
$100,000, 000 for tin plates, besides paying foreign vessels some millions 
more for bringing them to our shores. This is too much money to send 
out of the country for an article which we are capable of producing, 
especially when the balance of trade is ranning against us. 

Herewith is submitted a statement showing that the drawback paid 
on tin plates in 1885 was $1,144,134.12, and in 1886 was $1,220,935.31. 
The figures for 1885 are official, and those for 1886 are from official re- 
ports up to May 31; the amount for June being estimated. 

It thus a ing that over 25 per cent. of the revenue from tin plates 
is consumed in drawbacks. The revenue gets really less than three- 
fourths of a cent per pound on tin plates. There is always more or 
less fraud attending the payment of drawbacks. 


Statement showing amount of drawback paid on tin plates during the fiscal years of 1885 and 1886, as shown by the accounts received. 


Year ending June 30, 1885. 


Customs district. 


Drawback, | Retention. 


Year ending June 30, 1886. 


From July 1, 


Drawback. Retention. 1885, to— 


Paid. 
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drawback on solder, handles and nozzles, and on lumber and nails used in boxing; drawback on tin estimated at 87 per cent. 


*Includes 
+ August 1, 1885, to May 11, 1836, 


JOHN S. McCALMONT, Commissioner of Customs, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, July 9, 1886, 


Duties collected on tin lates pee a? — i ————ů ů— — — 
lates uring fiscal year 1885. . . 


Net reven ne... ... .. eee sees eee eee eee — 


Drawback paid on tin p) 


Duties collected on tin plates during fiscal year 1886 (June estimated)... 
Drawback paid on tin plates during fiscal year 1886 
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IRON AND STEEL WIRE RODS, IN COILS AND LOOPS, 

Steel wire rods lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, not being specially 
provided for, fall under the provision for all forms or kinds of steel 
not specially enumerated,” at 45 per cent. ad valorem, while both iron 
and steel wire rods above No. 5 wire gauge are provided for at six-tenths 


of acent per or $13.44 per ton. e result is that an immense 
quantity of the article lighter than No. 5 (and which is really wire) has 


been imported at values which, at 45 per cent., have yielded a duty less 
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than the equivalent of $11 per ton. Thus a much lower rate of duty 
is actually collected upon the finer and more costly than upon the 
coarser and cheaper article. That this is accomplished by evasion is 
manifest, and that it benefits no one but the foreigner is certain, while 
it takes large sums of money annually out of the country, and is a seri- 
ous injury to home industry, without compensatory benefits to con- 
sumers. 

The statistics show that the importations of iron and steel wire rods 
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not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge were invoiced at an average value, 
in 1885, of about 1} cents per pound, while steel wire rods lighter than 
No. 5 wire gauge were invoiced at an average value of only 1.2 cents 
per pound, thus clearly showing that the latter was undervalued, since 
(being finer) they are worth more than the article invoiced at 1} cents. 
The rate collected in 1885 on iron and steel rods not lighter than No. 5 
averaged about the equivalent of 35 per cent. only; and it is believed 
that the rate (eight-tenths of a cent per pound) proposed in the bill on 
the article lighter than No. 5 wire gauge would not yield above 35 per 
cent. if the article was invoiced at a proper valuation. 

It is believed that the rate proposed would enable our manufacturers 
to make the article, thus giving increased employment to labor, and 
would at the same time save great trouble in the custom-houses and 
put a stop to frand. 

It would probably reduce the revenue from this source fully $400,000 
a year. 

7 COTTON-TIES. 

The bill provides a duty of 1 cent per pound on iron or steel cotton- 
ties or hoops for baling purposes, instead of the present rate of 35 per 
cent, ad valorem, and which, at the entered values of the past two 
years, has only equaled about one-half cent per pound. The rates im- 

by the existing tariff on common bar-iron are from eight-tenths 
of a cent to 1.1 cents per pound, and on plain boop- iron from 1 cent 
tol.4centsper pound. The cotton-tie’’ is made from hoop-iron, and 
represents, in addition to the value of the iron in that form, the cost of 
cutting into lengths, the buckles, punching, riveting, varnishing, &c. 
Thus the finished article pays only about half the actual duty that is 
imposed upon the material from which it is made—a positive discrim- 
ination against the home manufacturer and in favor of foreign manu- 
facturers and of a monopoly of foreign shippers who really control the 
importations to this country. 

This is done by the grossest evasions of duty, from which they de- 
rive the fall benefits, as the consumers of this country have to pay the 
full value of the article. The average invoice value of the cotton-ties 
imported in 1885 was 1.4 cents per pound, while the average invoice 
price of the kind of hoop-iron (not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge) 
from which they are made (but which pays a specific duty of 1.2 cents 
per pound) was 2.6 per pound, thus aay showing that the cotton- 
ties were invoiced and paid duty at less than one-half their true value. 
Certainly the consumers of cotton-ties of this- country should not de- 
sire nor he willing to profit, even if they could, from an irregularity of this 
kind. One and four-tenth cents with 35 per cent. added is little more 
than 1} cents per pound. Let the consumers of cotton-ties examine 
their bills and see how this price compares with those they have paid 
for the article. 

The rate of duty proposed by the bill is not believed to be above the 
equivalent of 40 per cent. on a fair valuation of the article. It is lower 
than it should be; yet it is thought that it will enable our manufact- 
urers to make the article, and thus, by competition, not only make it 
as cheap or cheaper to the consumer, but at the same time help home 
industry, give needed employment to labor, keep at home some $500,- 
000 a year (now sent abroad), besides saving a large sum expended in 
collecting the revenue, as the frauds in the invoicing of this article have 
been a source of great trouble and expense in the custom-houses, It 
is believed that if the rate of duty proposed by the bill is adopted, it 
will result in a reduction of the revenue of at least $100,000 annually 
from a reduction of importations. 


STARCH. 

The reduction in rates proposed on potato or corn starch is equal to 
22 per cent., and on riceand other starch, equal to 13 per cent. The 
proposed rates are believed to be ample, however, for the protection of 
these articles, and it is not believed that the reduction in rates would 
cause any increase of importations. 

RICE. 

The proposed provision for rice flour, meal, and broken rice, with 
the proposed regulations governing the importations, will afford far 
better protection than under the existing tariff, and it is believed will 
result in excluding large quantities of the article heretofore imported 
as“ broken or granulated rice, at 20 per cent., by subjecting it to the 
specific rates, either as cleaned or uncleaned rice; so that it is esti- 
mated that there will be a reduction of revenue from this source of not 
Jess than $60,000 annually. 


GLUCOSE OR GRAPE SUGAR. 


Considerable trouble has arisen in the custom-houses on account of 
the undervaluation of this article, particularly of large consignments 
from Germany, made from potatoes, and which have had the effect to 
depress the market for the domestic product made from Indian corn, 
thus affecting not only an important domestic industry, but also a great 
agricultural interest. The importations in 1885 amounted to 2,496,408 
pounds, at an average invoice price of only 2.7 cents per pound. The 
specific rate proposed is thought to be below the equivalent of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on a fair valuation of the article. Therefore it does 
not really increase the existing rate, but will prevent the importation 
of the article in fraud of the revenues, and hence tend to its exclusion, 


so that a reduction of one-half at least of the revenues from this source 
would result—say $7,000 a year. 
- CASTILE SOAP. 

The undervaluation of this article has caused much annoyance in the 
custom-houses, and has been a source of much vexation and loss to 
honest merchants, so that the imposition of a specific duty upon it has 
become a necessity in the interests of honest merchants,and of the Gov- 
ernment in the protection of the revenue. The specific rate proposed 
is really Tess than the equivalent of 20 per cent. ad valorem on a fair 
valuation of the article. The average invoice price of the article dur- 
ing 1885 was 6 cents per pound. 

COD-LIVER OIL. 

The specific rate proposed will put an end to the troubles arising from 
the undervaluation of this article, and will insure the importation of a 
purer and better quality of oil, being a considerable reduction of the 
presentrate. Itsoperation will be beneficial to all parties properly in- 
terested in its importation and use. 


OCHER AND OCHERY EARTHS AND UMBER AND UMBER EARTHS. 
Although the proposed rates (on the articles in the dry or crude state) 
are only one-half the present rates, they are believed to be sufficient 
for the protection of our domestic paint mines of the same class, as the 
rate on ocher will be equivalent to 25.14 per cent. and on umber to 
35.22 per cent. on the values of 1885. s 


CLAY TOBACCO-PIPES. 

The imposition of a duty of 70 per cent. on pipes, pipe-bowls, and 
all smokers’ articles (except clay pipes)” has resulted in building u 
important industries in this country, and in retaining here the mill. 
ions of money which formerly were sent abroad to purchase these arti- 
cles, notwithstanding the fact that the duty (being ad valorem) is more 
or lessevaded. The rate of 35 per cent., however, on clay pipes has 
resulted in practically destroying that industry in this country (not- 
withstanding we have the most superior clay for that use), and has 
given the trade in that article to German and Scotch manufacturers, ` 
who, by a system of undervaluation, combined with the low prices they 
pay for labor, have succeeded in starving out that industry in this coun- 
try, which it is the p of this provision of the bill to revive, and 
thus not only give employment toa large number of skilled laborers, 
but also to retain here over $50,000 sent out of the country annually 
for the purchase of these articles. 

It is represented by those in the trade that the bulk of importations 
is of what are known as T. D.’s,”’ and ‘‘short Dublins,’’ the cost of 
production of which in this country (packed for market) is 46} cents 
and 57 cents per respectively, whereas the cost of producing the 
same abroad is only about 28 cents and 35 cents per gross, respectively. 
So that the rate (16 cents per gross) proposed by the bill is somewhat 
less than the difference in cost of production here and abroad; yet with 
the addition of freight, exchange, &c., and the prevention of underval- 
uation, it will cover the differences and thus build up and protect an 
important industry. 

The rate proposed is not believed to be more than the equivalent of 
50 per cent. ad valorem on the true value of the foreign article, includ- 
ing boxes, packing charges, &c., which charges, though now evaded, 
really form part of the salable value of the article. Thereis no reason 
for imposing a less rate of duty on clay pipes than on pipes made from 
wood or from other materials, although the latter pay 70 per cent. ad 
valorem. It is thought the proposa rate would cause a reduction in 
revenue of about $15,000 annually. : 

LIVE ANIMALS. 

The law for the free admission of animals for breeding purposes has 
operated to nullify to a great extent the dutiable provisions for live ani- 
mals. The importations are mostly from contiguous foreign territory, 
and compete directly with ordinary stock grown in this country. It 
having been held by the courts that any animal capable of breeding 
may be admitted free, the rule previously prescribed by the Treasury 
Department, that such animals must be of superior breed to be entitled 
to free admission has become nugatory. No benefit can now accrue to 
our agricultural or breeding interests by reason of said law. On the 
contrary these interests are injured by it. 

It is a well known fact that, under the operation of that law and of 
the decisions of the courts referred to, stock-raisers in Canada advanced 
the price of breeding-animals equal to or beyond the amount of duty 
saved; and our farmers and others who bought such animals there had 
to pay as high or higher prices than if duty had been imposed, while 
the Government lost the revenue. Therefore, the persons chiefly bene- 
fited now by the continued free admission of such animals are the Ca- 
nadian stock-raisers. ; 

If it is desired to import valuable animals of superior breed the small 
specific duty proposed would be but nominal and not at all burden- 
some, while the imposition of such duty would be a proper tax upon 
animals competing with the ordinary stock grown in this country. 

The change from ad valorem to specific rates is necessary by reason 
of the gross undervaluation which has been practised and will save 
vast trouble and expense in administration as well as much litigation. 
The practice of importers has been to undervalue the animals upon 
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which duty was to be assessed and to overvalue those entered free as 
for breeding purposes to deceive the customs officers. 
reported value of those entered free is therefore incor- 


The published reports of the Statistical Bureau of the De- 

t show a continued and rapid increase of animals admitted 

of duty, as if imported for breeding purposes, and prove beyond 
question that the provision of the present law for their free admission 
is being taken advantage of more and more in fraud of the revenue and 
to the detriment of our domestic stock-raising and wool-growing in- 
terests. For example, during the fiscal year 1884 the number apia 
admitted free was 4,260, and their average value per head was $17.31. 

In 1885 the number increased to 5,294, and the average value per head 
fell to $6.78. During the ten months ending April 30, 1886, no less 
than 30,734 were admitted free, at an average value per head of only 
$1.75; and reports recently received from the collector of customs at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., show that within three months over 31,000 sheep 
bearing heavy fleeces were admitted free of duty at one subport (Laredo) 
in his district, having been driven over from Mexico in four flocks for 
the purpose, undoubtedly, of shearing them in the United States, thereby 
escaping payment of the duty on the wool. 

The official reports also show that the number of horses admitted 
free during the ten months ending April 30, 1886, was 18,002, an in- 
crease of 3,211 over the importations during the corresponding period 
in 1885. The average value per head of the horses admitted to free 
entry in 1885 was only $103.60. It will scarcely be contended that 
horses at this price, or sheep at $1.75 per head, are likely to improve 
the breeds of our domestic animals. The law as it stands only benefits 
. smugglers, adventurous revenue defrauders, and stock-raisers in Canada 
and Mexico. 

It is believed that the imposition of the rates proposed would result 
in excluding a large number of ordinary and inferior animals now 
brought in at nominal values, as well asa good many now undervalued, 
and would in the end cause a reduction, rather than increase, ot reve- 
nue from this source. It would certainly prove a measure of protection 
to our stock-raisers, especially of horses, cattle, and sheep along the Ca- 
nadian and Mexican borders, as well as to the wool-growers of the 
country. 

ORANGES, LEMONS, AND LIMES, 

The rates proposed on these articles are upon the same basis as the 
specific rates now imposed upon oranges as far as these rates go, which 
apply only to oranges in packages of certain capacity, while those not 
in packages of the capacity specially named are dutiable at 20 per cent. 
By levying purely specific rates on all these articles (in whatever sized 
package or form imported) evasions now extensively practiced will be 
prevented, honest importers will be protected, and great trouble will 
be saved in administration. The rate on lemons is a slight reduction 
of the present rate, which is 30 cents per package of 2} cubic feet, in- 
stead of 25 cents. 

GRAPES. 

The rate now imposed on grapes is 20 per cent. ad valorem and has 
been shamefully evaded. They come chiefly from the Mediterranean, 
packed in barrels and kegs, and the deductions for these coverings, pack- 
ing, &c., have left the dutiable value of the fruit itself a mere trifle, 
while selling at very high prices to the consumer, so that while the rate 

is about one-fourth of a cent a pound more than is now col- 
ected it is much less than 20 per cent. of the actual value of the fruit. 
This article has been a source of great trouble in administration which 
the proposed change will obviate. 
FRUIT JUICE OR CHERRY JUICE. 

The rate now imposed on this article is20 per cent. ad valorem, and 
it is believed was intended to apply to fresh or unfermented juices for 
use as food only, and not to a fermented article in form of a beverage 
or for use in making brandy or other liquors, in which condition it is 
now largely imported. It is contended by those well informed in the 
trade that after being sweetened and mixed with distilled spirits the 
article is sold as blackberry brandy, and is also used in the adultera- 
tion of port wine, and in making imitation wines, and should pay the 
duty imposed on still wines—50 cents per gallon—which would operate 
to exclude it. 

CANDIED CITRON AND ORANGE AND LEMON PEEL. 

These articles have been regularly and largely undervalued to the in- 
jury of the revenue and of honest merchants, and have occasioned much 
trouble in administration. Specific rates have been recommended by 
the trade and by customs officers. It is believed that the rates pro- 

osed are somewhat lower than the ad valorem rate of 35 per cent. now 
imposed, but that they will produce substantially the same revenue. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND AND ROMAN. 
The rate now imposed is 20 per cent. ad valorem, which, since the 


act of March 3, 1883, has been largely evaded by charges for barrels, 
packing, &e., resulting in litigation and trouble to the Government. 
American manufacturers of cement have been thus deprived of the pro- 
tection which the law was intended to give them. It has heretofore 
been uniformly imported in barrels containing 400 pounds—worth in 
the foreign market from abont $1.75 to $2 per barrel. The specific 


rate proposed of 8 cents per hundred pounds in barrels is therefore less 
than 20 per cent. on the true foreign value of the article, and will itis 
thought yield substantially the same revenue as heretofore. 
WHITING AND PARIS WHITE. 
The rate suggested is one-half the present rate of one-half cent per 
pound, which is equal to about 114 per cent. ad valorem. 


GLYCERINE, REFINED. 

The rate proposed is a reduction of 1 cent per pound, the present rate 
being 5 cents per pound, whichin 1885 was equal to 53 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

s FISH GLUE OR ISINGLASS. 

The rate now imposed on this article is 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
which (it is contended) has been largely evaded by undervalnation, 
Invoice values have been a subject of constant dispute at the custom- 
house ever since the duty was imposed in 1883. Prior to this time the 
article was free, and invoice values were nearly double the entered val- 
ues since. 

The importations are chiefly of what is known as ribbon isinglass, 
which was formerly invoiced at about 80 cents per pound, but has been 
entered (since it became dutiable) at about 45 cents per pound. The 
rate proposed would be 25 per cent. on a valuation of 60 cents per pound, 
and would apply also to the finer qualities of isinglass, such as shred 
ded” or fine cut, used for culi purposes, the value of which is 
very much higher than the ‘‘ribbon ’’ isinglass, 


CASTOR-BEANS, 
The rate proposed is a reduction of 10 cents per bushel, the present 
rate being 50 cents per bushel, equal in 1835 to 48 per cent. ad valorem, 


CASTOR-OIL. 


The rate proposed on castor-oil is a reduction of 20 cents per gallon, 
the present duty being 80 cents per gallon, equal to 180 per cent. in 
1885. 


A ACETATE OF LEAD. 

The present rate is 6 cents per pound on white. The proposed rates 
are a reduction of 1 cent per pound on brown and 2 cents per pound on 
white. Thead valorem equivalentof therate on the latter in 1885 was 
136 per cent. 

LITHARGE. 

The rate proposed is a reduction of 1 cent per pound or one-third of 

the present duty, which is equal to 97 per cent. ad valorem. 


ORANGE, MINERAL, AND RED LEAD. 


The present rate on these articles is 3 cents per pound, which in 1885 
was equal to from 73 per cent. to 85 per cent. ad valorem. 


NITRATE OF LEAD. $ 

The present rate is 3 cents per pound, which in 1884 was equivalent 
to 66 per cent. 

The reduction in rates upon acetates of lead, litharge, orange mine- 
ral, red lead, and nitrate of lead are compensated for in the reduction 
of rates proposed on lead ore, dross, &c., from which these articles are 
‘made. 

COTTON GOODS. 
The only change from the present provision for stockings and knit 
generally is in the second paragraph, which is made to include 
* other goods” (besides stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers), 
such as gloves, &c., and which should be subject to the same provisions. 

The paragraph ſor clothing, ready made, &c., is a new one, and in- 
creases the rate now collected on these articles 5 percent., whichis no more 
than enough to afford proper protection for labor of seamstresses, &c., in 
making up the garments. The present law affords no such protection, 
the duty being the same on the made-up garment as on the material 
from which it is made. It will be noticed that the provision proposed 
covers ready-made garments made from other vegetable material as 
well as from cotton, including linen goods. 

The paragraph for laces, embroideries, &c., while providing the same 
rate as at present imposed on these articles made of cotton, also in- 
cludes those made of other vegetable material now dutiable (for some 
unknown reason) at only 30 per cent., although they include the fine 
and ve linen laces of Belgium, which are luxuries. 

The provision for compound (specific and ad valorem) rates on Ham- 
burg embroideries, laces, &c., is adopted from the letter of acting Sec- 
retary Fairchild to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
dated June 14, 1886; also the provision for other laces, embroideries, 
insertings, &e. 

OIL-CLOTH FOUNDATION, ETC. 

The rate proposed is a reduction of 5 per cent., which (it is thought) 

is justified by the proposed reduction of 10 per cent. on jute. 
J GUNNY CLOTH. 

The reduction on this article is 25 per cent. to 33 per cent. of the 
present rates, which are 3 and 4 cents per pound, according to value. 
‘These reductions are based on the exemption from duty of jute butts, 
from which the article is made. 


BAGS AND BAGGING, EXCEPT FOR COTTON. 


It is thought that the reduction of 5 per cent proposed is compen- 
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sated for by the exemption of jute butts from duty, and by the reduc- 
tion of the rate on jute from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent. 


BAGGING FOR COTTON. 


The reduction proposed is one-fourth of a cent pound on each of 
the two classes. It is also compensated for by the exemption of jute 
butts and the reduction of the duty on jute. 


JUTE. 
The present rate is 20 per cent. peed vend eee, Se the 
ad valorem equivalent of the specific rates on 5 . 


SILKS, 

This schedule is the one recommended to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by Acting Secretary Fairchild on the 14th 
of June, 1886, except the provisions relating to wearing apparel and 
umbrellas and parasols, which are deemed no more than a just discrim- 
ination in favor of those engaged in those branches of skilled labor in 
the United States. Under the existing tariff no such discrimination is 
made, the manufactured article being admitted at the same rates as the 
piece goods from which made, thus placing our skilled work people on 
the same basis as to wages as the lower-paid labor of the Old World. 


GLOVES, 


The glove schedule is precisely as recommended by Acting Secretary 
Fairchild to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 


WOOL. 

The average duty collected on wool of class 3 in 1884 was 3.13 cents 
per pound, and in 1885, 2.78 cents per pound, the average during the 
two years being substantially 3 cents per pound, which is the rate pro- 
posed in the bill. As prices during these years were abnormally de- 
pressed, and as large quantities of this wool were undervalued to escape 
the higher rate of 5 cents per pound, it is thought that the rate pro- 
posed is below rather than above what it should be. 

The advantage of substituting a single rate for the existing double 
rates would be to place all importers upon the same footing, and puta 
sit to the frauds which have been so long and extensively practiced, 
and which have caused the Government and all concerned so much 
trouble. It would also enable our carpet manufacturers to import much 

cleaner and better, and therefore more economical, stock than they have 
been enabled to obtain heretofore, at a price that would allow them to 
enter it honestly at the lower rate of duty. 

The late protracted controversy ting Donskoi wools illustrates 
the need of a legislative definition of the term ‘‘scoured’’ as applied 
to wool. From the evidence submitted to the Treasury Department 
it appears that certain of those wools have been admitted as washed ” 
when containing less than 7 per cent. of dirt, or other foreign 
matter, while other wools of the higher classes have been imported and 
sold in our markets as ‘‘scoured’’ when containing as much as 15 
cent. of dirt, grease, &c. The effect of the proposed provision on this 
subject would, therefore, be to exclude considerable wool of class 3, 
heretofore imported as ‘‘ washed ’’ wool, much of which is used for pur- 
poses other than carpet stock, and not only displaces our better grades 
of home-grown wool, but depresses its market value. 

About one-third of the importations of wool of class 3 in 1885 were 
of so-called washed wool. It is estimated that the exclusion of this 
article under the proposed provision would cause a reduction of reve- 
nue from that source of fully $300,000 per annum. 

The provision for carded or combed wool, or tops, is intended to 
prevent the importation of wool in these advanced forms at the rate 
provided for scoured wool, and thereby protect our skilled operatives 
engaged in that branch of labor, as well as our domestic wool. There 
being no provision of law for carded or combed wool, or tops,” the 
Treasury Department has held such importations to be dutiable at 
donble the rate provided for scoured wool. Still, the courts may not 
sustain this ruling. 

Attached to this statement, as an ap ix, I submit some exhaust- 
ive statistics, obtained at the Statistical Bureau, and from its publica- 
tions, touching the wool product of the United States. 7 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED CLOTHS. 


The proposition to put worsted cloths along with woolen cloths is a 
measure imperatively demanded in the interests alike of our domestic 
wool-manufacturing industry and of our wool-gro and would cor- 
rect one of the most glaring and hurtful inequalities in our present 
tariff. The rates proposed are the same as at present imposed upon 
woolen cloths, except that the minimum of value is fixed at 60 cents 
per pound instead of 80 cents, with an ad valorem rate of 30 per cent. 
instead of 35 per cent. This amendment of the present law, together 
with that increasing the rates on ready-made clothing and wearing ap- 
parel of wool, would give increased employment and compensation to 
a vast number of skilled and needy work people, would start anew a 


large number of establishments now closed, and would greatly benefit | Iro 


our wool-growers, as the effect would be to largely reduce the importa- 
tions of these foreign articles, and the money now sent abroad for them 
would be kept at home. It is believed that the revenues would be re- 
duced fully $1,500,000 next year from the diminished importations of 
worsted cloths and made-up wearing apparel of wool. 


FLANSELS, BLANKETS, ETC, 
This paragraph is simply changed in phraseology so as to make its 
meaning plainer, without any change in rates. e rates on yarns 
should be advanced; in fact, the whole schedule should be revised and 
recast; but the data for doing this properly is not at hand. 
WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S DRESS GOODS. 

The only change in this pa ph from existing law is in the proviso 
clearing up an ambiguity which has caused litigation, it having been 
claimed, and held, that the proviso related only to the goods last men- 
tioned in the paragraph, instead of to all included in the paragraph. 

READY-MADE CLOTHING, ETc. 

The consolidation of the two provisions of the existing law covering 
articles of the same general class will simplify administration and save 
much trouble hitherto experienced in the application of these two pro- 
visions. The rates proposed are a t increase over those now im- 
posed, but are no more than suflicient to cover the cost of labor bestowed 
on these articles, it being assumed that these garments are made chiefly 
from the cloths which pay duty at 35 cents per. pound and 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Much of the labor employed in making garments of the classes pro- 
vided for by this paragraph is of the most necessitous class in our large 
cities, and under the present law it has been exposed to the competition 
of the lower-paid labor of Europe. 

: MARELE, 

The reduction in rates proposed are 15 cents per cubic foot on block, 
rough or squared, and 10 cents per cubic footon veined marble, sawed, 
dressed, &v, The ad valorem equivalents of the rates now imposed are 
about 57 per cent. and 55 per cent. respectively. The rates proposed 
appear to be fully sufficient upon a raw material so largely used in the 
country. 

SALT. 


It is pro to reduce the rate on this article in packages from 12 
cents per 100 pounds to 10 cents per 100 pounds, and in bulk from 8 
cents to 4 cents per 100 pounds. Ten cents per 100 pounds on salt in pack- 
ages, would be equal to 33} per cent. ad valorem, and 4 cents per 100 
pounds on bulk salt would be equal to about 43 per cent. ad valorem. 
This would seem to be a sufficient duty to be imposed on an article of 
universal consumption. 

DISTILLED SPIRITS, ALCOHOL. 

If section 7 of the bill should become a law it would greatly benefit 
all the manufacturing industries producing articles in which distilled 
spirits, or alcohol, is a component, and would soon increase considerably 
the home market for distilled spirits, or alcohol, for these uses. It would 
also result in large reductions in the importations of foreign articles, 
made wholly or in part from distilled spirits or alcohol, as our manu- 
facturers would supply the home demand at considerably reduced prices; 
at the same time very material reductions in rates of duty on a great 
many articles (chiefly in Schedule A, Chemicals) could be made. 

DRAWBACK ON SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 5 


The proviso to section 11 of the bill restrieting the allowance of draw- 
back on sugar and molasses to the amount of duty collected by polari- 
scopic test would operate to prevent abuses from the allowance of more 
drawback than the duty collected. Nothing could be more rational or 
just than to apply the same test in both cases, and to restrict the allow- 
ance in any case to the amount of duty collected on sugar testing 100°, 
which is the highest possible enoia of ine At 
present the highestrate of duty collectable on sugars by the polariscopic 
test is $2.40 per 100 pounds; yet, under existing drawback regulations, 
the drawback allowed upon hard refined sugar, which can not test above 
100°, is $2.82 per 100 pounds, or 42 cents per 100 pounds more than 
could have been collected upon the same amount of saccharine matter 


when imported. 
INCREASE OF CUSTOMS REVENUE, 


Attention has been directed to the increase of customs revenue re- 
ceived during the fiscal year just closed, as compared with 1885. It 
may be interesting to some to know from what sources this increase of 
revenue came. An examination of the official reports for the ten months 
ending April, 1886, shows the increase to have come chiefly from the 
following articles: 

INCREASE IN VALUE OF IMPORTATIONS, 
Breadstuffs (chiefly barley). 
Bristles 


1 blooms, &e, —..— 


pounds over 1885, 74,343,290). 
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FS ana (increase in pounds over 1885, 3,472,159). 
es 


Wools, classes 1 and 2: Increase in pounds, 31,650,746 over first ten months of 


835. 

W. class 3: Increase in ten months of 26,805,998 pounds. This is a total in- 
crease of 58,457,744 pounds of all classes, or more than double the importations 
for same period in 4 
of wool; Increase in value in ten months, $3,673,145. This vast 
increase is chiefly in yarns, worsted coatings, and women's and children’s dress 


The bill is designed to reduce especially the importations of these very 
articles, from the importation of which our domestic manufacturers, as 
well as wool-growers, are suffering so much. The bill would also 
largely reduce the importations of wool of class 3, a large proportion of 
which were of Donskoi, which it is claimed was scoured, and com- 
petes with much of our domestic wool. 

According to these figures, over $5,000,000 of the increased duties col- 
lected during the fiscal year just closed was derived from wool and 
manufactures of wool. 

In the preparation of this bill touching customs duties, I have coun- 
seled with many of the acknowledged experts of the country on the 
subject of tariff legislation, and paid strict attention to the utterances 
of the convention which placed Mr. Cleveland as a Presidential can- 
didate before the American people. 

The bill is not as full a revision as is desired, yet the effort is made 
in that direction. While its provisions prevent the-building up of one 
American industry at the expense of another, it uses the necessity of 
taxation to guard the labor of this country against the lower-paid labor 
of the countries with which we trade, especially Great Britain, and 
to avoid ‘‘an i ing flood of manufactured goods.“ An effort is at 
thesame time made to relieve our people from the ‘‘crushing war taxes 
which have paralyzed business, crippled industry, and deprived labor 
of employment and of just reward.” 

The measure p realizes that legislation affecting the oper- 
ations of the people should be cautious and conservative in method, 
not in advance of public opinion but responsive to its demands,” and 
to do only what the party to which I belong is pledged, ‘‘ to revise the 
tariff in a spirit of fairness to all interests, and that in making re- 
duction in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, 
but rather to promote their healthy growth.” 

In the effort to reduce the amount of taxes collected from the peo- 
ple through the internal-revenue laws the fact is realized that from 
the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house 
have been the chief source of Federal revenue,“ and that such they 
must continue to be.” 5 

I desire to call back the mind of the House of Representatives to the 
fact, as stated in the Democratic platform of 1884, where it asseverated 
that ‘‘ many industries have come to rely upon legislation for success- 
ful continuance, so that any change of law must be at every step re- 
gardful of the Jabor and capital thus involved. The process of reform 
must be subject in the execution to this plain dictate of justice,” and 
that the necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compete success- 
fully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty 
than will be ample to cover any increased cost of production which 
may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
country.” 

In tho preparation of the bill the effort has been made to adhere 

igidly to the foregoing pledges given to the American people and 
upon which success came to the party making them after an absence 
from power of a quarter of a century. The same party platform said 
that “the system of direct taxation known as the internal revenue is 
a war tax, and impliedly gave assurance of its early repeal, and 
that while it continued it should be devoted to the payment of the 
burdens of the war. It is now far in excess of the amount to 

y the pension-list, and its repeal in part should come atan early day. 
The fair construction of the platform from which such full quotation 
has been made means this if it means anything. 

The principle in this bill I believe to be in harmony not 
only with the national pon of the party to which I belong, adopted 
at in 1884 on this subject, but to bealso in ce with the 
utterances of Mr. Cleveland during his canvass—notably when, at New- 
ark,N. J., on October 28, 1884, he used the following language: 


When we consider the city of Newark we find a municipality ranking as the 
fourteenth in population among all the cities of the land. It every other 
2 three important industries; it is second only in another, and third instill 
another. 


the smooth pretenses of false friends. 
In common with all other citizens, they should desire an honest and econom- 
management of public affairs. It is quite plain, too, that the le have u 
to that no more money should be taken from them, directly or in- 
directly, for public uses than is n for this pı Indeed, the right of 
to citizen is ited to its actual neces- 


sities; and every cent taken mo better tanrobbery. | We surely must oond pro- 


“fare of their country. 


not needed for the support of the Governmentand whieh tempts to the inaugu- 
ration of corrupt schemes and extray: te ditures. 

The Democratie party has declared “all taxation shall be limited by the 
requirements of economical government.” This is plain and direct. And it dis- 
tinctly izes the value of labor and its right to governmental care when it 
further declares that the n reduction in taxation and the limitation 
thereof to the country’s needs should be effected without depriving American 
labor of the ability to com: successfully with foreign Jabor and without in- 
juring the interests of our laboring population. 

At this time, when the suffi of the laboring men are so industriously 
sought, they should, by careful inquiry, it seems to me, discover the party 
pledged to the protection of their interests, and which recognizes in their labor 
something most valuable to the prosperity of the country and primarily entitled 
to its care and protection. An intelligent examination will lead them to the ex- 
ercise of their privileges as citizens in furtherance of their interests and the wel- 
. An unthinking and slothful performance of their duty at 
the ballot-box will result in their injury and betrayal. 


I may be permitted to quote from President Cleveland’s annual mes- 
sage to Congress, wherein he made use of the following language on 
the subject of tariff legislation: 


The fact that our revenues are in excess of the actual needs of an economical 
administration of the Government, justifies a reduction in the amount exacted 
from . le for its support Our Government is but the means established 
by the 1 of a free people, by which certain principles are applied which they 
have 5 28 for their benefit and protection; it is never better adminis- 
tered and its true spirit is never better obse than when the people’s taxation 
for its support is scrupulously limited. to the actual necessity of expenditure, and 
distributed 1 toa pe and equitable plan. 

The proposition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the Government, and indirectly paid by the ple for customs 
duties. The question of free trade is not involved, nor is there now any occa- 
nA for the general discussion of the wisdom or expediency of a protective 
system. 

Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws re- 
lating to revenue, the industries and interests which have been encouraged by 
such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, should not be ruth- 
lessly injured or destroyed. We should also deal with the subject in such man- 
ner as to protect the interests of American labor, which is the capital of our 
workingmen ; its stability and proper remuneration furnish the most justifiable 
pretext for a protective policy. 


My views heretofore expressed on this floor as to the propriety of a 
gradual repeal of ourinternal-revenue system have undergone no change, 
and E may be allowed at this time to repeat my remarks and renew 
citations made at the time to which I allade: 


With Albert Gallatin I have regarded the excise or internal-revenue taxes as 
offensive to the genius of our people, and tolerated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution only as a measure of necessity in the emergency of war, and that just 
so soon as the occasion for them had d away they should cease to exist. 
Heand Thomas Jefferson, as the very first act of Jefferson’s administration, se- 
cured a re of internal taxes and relieved the people from their inequality, 
inquisitorial annoyances, and hordes of officials clothed with dangerous powers. 
Only in these latter days have I heard men calmly claim these war taxes are 
still necessary—a generation after the war which gave rise to them had closed. 
And it is a very su ive and suspicious feature of the affair that those upon 
whom the tax is laid clamor loudly against its being taken off, regarding it no 
doubt as a protection against competition to the large monopolies, 


To substantiate the ground taken by me in that letter, I will refer to 
twoauthorities. Iwill read first from Blackstone’s Commentaries (book 
1, pages 317-318) to show excise is a war tax: 


But at the same time the rigor and arbitrary proceedings of excise laws seem 
hardly compatible with the temper of a free nation. For the frauds that might 
be committed in this branch of the revenue, unless a strict watch is kept, make 
it necessary, wherever it is established, to give the officers the power of enter- 
ing and searching the houses of such as deal in excisable commodities at an 
hour of the day, and, in many cases, of the night likewise. And the p — 
ings in gase of 2 n are summary and sudden. 5 

However, its original establishment was in 1643, and its progress was gradual, 
both sides protesting it should continue no longer than to the end of the war, 
and then be utterly abolished. * * * But from its first origin to the present 
time its very name has been odious to the people of England.“ It has been kept 
up, however, to supply the enormous sums necessary to carry on the continental 
wars of Europe. 


So believed Jefferson; and let us next see what he did. I read from 
Schouler’s History of the United States, volume 2, page 21: 


In economy and retrenchment the President had already made a beginning 
by reducing the diplomatic establishment and consolidating some revenue offices 
subject to executive control. The movement now contemplated was to abolish 
that whole system of internal taxation, which he had heartily detested as tyran- 
nous, burdensome, and liable to abuse of patro: which had always been un- 
popular in the Middle and Southern country, an which cost more than the first 
three years’ net produce to put down noe to its collection. But excise 
receipts had risen gradually to the neighborhood of $1,000,000, and many feared 
that the Treasury would suffer if this resource was suddenly cut off. Jefferson 
had, however, gone over the ground carefully with Secretary Gallatin; against 
the present yield of the internal taxes they set off what the Government might 
— economize elsewhere. Customs duties alone would, as they correct! 
surmised, supply a revenue sufficient to support the Federal establishment, and, 
besides payin Besos the public debt, extinguish its eke ea peace 
continue, in fifteen or eighteen years. Federalisis were incredulous, and those 
with friends in place tried to induce a repeal only partial at most, but the ax 
was laid to the root, and with the downfall of this system went about half the 
offices at the disposal of the administration. : 


‘The Committee on Ways and Means of this House either by silence 
or else by adverse reports have given to the country no hope of a release 
from any of these internal taxes. We must therefore look to the body of 
this House for relief from the burdens’? of this character of taxation. 
These taxes are offensive and dangerous. 


Our people have become accustomed to import duties; it has proved to be the 
easiest, — — and best method of taxation; it causes no friction or compara- 
tively little, 


Those who seek the repeal of internal taxes are in accord with our 
Democratic platforms since the war, and especially in harmony with 


the Democratic party utterances in the great States of Virginia, Ohio, 
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North Carolina, New Jersey, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and I 
believe in these respects it is our ‘‘ bounden duty with honorable alac- 
rity to do exactly what we promised.” 

I am unable to find in any of our party declarations anything like ap- 
proval of ‘‘a firm first step toward free trade, with attendant internal 
and direct taxation. These declarations are all in favor of building our 
tariff laws upon the principle of incidental protection to American la- 
bor and American industry. 

When I consider the extent of this country, the diversity of its re- 
sources, the industry and energy ofits people, the greatness and value 
of its products, its rapid growth and solid prosperty, I rejoice it is so 
great. Political doctrinaires have issued their mandates, and the coun» 
try has been told it would perish if they were not obeyed. But the 
country has gone on growing greater every year. Even a civil war was 
powerless to stay its progress. On the contrary, with a power which 
seemed to be born of its difficulties, overleaping all barriers, the country 
has placed itself among the first nationsof the world. To-day it dom- 
inates a continent, and everywhere within its borders are people peace- 
fully engaged in developing their material interests. Guided by ex- 
perience, true to the instincts of our history, faithful to their own land 
and its traditions, with habits of industry and “frugality, the future is 
secure. 

In the way of needed revenue legislation a proposition was submitted 
by me to the House In due course it was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It was reported back adversely, and the report 
which accompanied it was disfigured by an affectation of superior knowl- 
edge and judgment, and by personalities which would be out of place 
in a stump speech. 

Dismissing further notice of these characteristics of the report, I shall 
proceed calmly to review the legitimate objections which are made to 
the subject-matter of that bill. 

It is alleged that I was inconsistent in having within half a month 
introduced a bill to reduce excessive revenues and in informing the 
House that there would be no excessive revenues to reduce. It is true 
that I did warn the House against making such extravagant pri- 
ations as would render it impracticable, if not impossible, for us to 
fulfill our pledges to the country to reduce the volume of Federal taxa- 
tion and afford an excuse for the passage of some tariff measure which, 
by sweeping and radical reduction of rates and the substitution of 
easily evaded ad valorem for specific duties, would flood the country 
with importations, thereby not only largely increasing the revenue, 
but tending to extravagant expenditures; at the same time destroying 
domestic industry and draining the country of money to pay for foreign 


goods. 

It is also true that within a short time of giving that warning I did 
introduce a measure cal ted, as I think and believe, to reduce the 
revenue some $40,000,000. I am charged with proposing to reduce the 
revenue to such an extent as to produce a deficit, and yet in the next 
breath my measure is condemned because it does not relieve the bur- 
den of Federal taxation sufficiently; and it is stated that it does not 
comprehend a method whereby taxation may be reduced and removed 
withont diminishing the revenue. I am not blind to the fact that ac- 
cording to the views entertained by the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means the reduction of rates of duty on foreign products is 
equivalent in all cases to a removal of tax or burden on the people. 

This theory is perhaps correct so far as it relates to articles which are 
not successfully produced or which can not be successfully produced in 
this country, but not correct as a rule in regard to articles which are 
or can be successfully produced by our people. For example, a reduc- 
tion of say 10 per cent. in the rate of duty on an article may stop its 
production entirely in the United States, drive the labor employed 
upon it into other pursuits, and thus enable the foreign producer to con- 
trol our market and make the consumers of the country pay a large 
percentage more for the article than before the duty was reduced. 
‘Thus a reduction in the rate of duty would amount to a tax and bur- 
den on our people instead of proving a measure of relief. 

It will not be forgotten that early in the present session the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means introduced an elaborate tarift 
bill, a prominent feature of which was a reduction of rates on articles 
in the metal schedules. In the measure introduced by me, I adopted 
substantially the rates proposed in the chairman’s bill on a large num- 
ber of those articles, yet the report characterizes these as ‘‘ few and un- 
important,” such as ‘‘may well be made when the condition of the 

justifies it.“ Included in these few and unimportant’? ar- 
ticles are iron and steel railway bars, railway fish-plates, steel wheels 
and tires for locomotives, iron or steel ingots for railway purposes, beams, 
girders, joists and other structural iron and steel manufactures, sheet- 
iron, horseshoe nails, lead, zinc, and various other articles concerning 
the rates about which we have heard more complaint than about almost 
anything else on the dutiable list. e 

Why did not the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
discover that these were ‘‘few and unimportant’? before he introduced 
the bill that he was so long in preparing? If the bill did all he pro- 
poses, he is not the one who can object. 

There are some fifty articles of constant, n and important 
use, on which the bill introduced proposed to reduce the rates of duty, 
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and on which the existing rates range from the equivalent of about 46 
to 180 per cent. ad valorem, averaging about 70 percent. I considered 
these rates too high. They could be reduced in the interest of the con- 
sumers without hurt to labor and without injury to capital other than 
a reduction of profits on the money so invested. Important among 
these articles are steel rails, the proposed reduction on which (ealeu- 
lating the annual. production at 1,300,000 tons) would amount to a sav- 
ing of $6,000,000 annually to the consumers, provided the demand (as 
would be probable) forced the price up to the extent of the duty im- 
posed, and to a point where the foreign manufacturer could not suc- 
cessfully compete. 

Tam with having introduced a measure of protection for 
the sake of protection, when, as a matter of fact, I propose to reduce 
largely excessive protective rates on some fifty imported articles, to in- 
crease the rates on but a few, to a point only where the taxing power 
would secure their successful production in this country, so as to re- 
lieve us in peace or war from dependence on Europe, give home labor 
employment, and finally give better articles to our consumers at less 
cost. 

The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means propose to reduce 
the revenue or entirely remove duties on such articles only as now enter 
into severe competition with domestic productions, while they decline to 
to reduce much higher and purely protective rates on other articles. So 
that, with all their revenue-reform, they themselves, are found in the 
attitude of favoring protection for protection’s sake. They leave un- 
touched protective duties ranging from an equivalent of 53 to 181 per 
cent. ad valorem on such articles as iron and steel rails, fish plates, 
horseshoe nails, iron and steel girders and joists, iron and steel ingots 
for railway purposes, lead and manufactures of lead, zine, iron and steel 
wire, wire netting and wire rope, whiting, castor oil, block marble, and a 
variety of common paints. Yet they reduce the rates on manufactures 
of wool, cotton, hemp, and flax, which pay the equivalent of only from 
25 to 80 per cent. ad valorem, the importations of which are immense 
and constantly increasing. They propose to exempt from duty wools 
paying on the average the equivalent of from 25.41 to 45.32 per cent. 
ad valorem, and flax and hemp paying on an average the equivalent of 
only about 9 per cent. ad valorem, Yet they do not disturb the rates 
on such other agricultural products as rice, peanuts, castor beans, and 
hops, which pay an equivalent respectively of 90, 78, 48, and 31 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

The adverse report alleges that the bill introduced by me so largely 
increases the tax on woolen cloths and goods as to farther prevent im- 
portations from abroad and to add to the cost of woolen clothing at 
home,” whereas, in point of fact, the bill reduces taxes on woolen 
cloths by lowering the minimum of value from 80 cents per pound to 
60 cents per pound, and by reducing the pound rate thereon from 35 
cents to 30 cents. The only articles in the schedule of wool manu- 
factures in which the bill increases the rate are worsted cloths and 
wearing apparel. This is done to correct two glaring and most hurtful 
inequalities of the present tariff, one of which places the finer and 
more popular article—worsted cloths—at lower rates than are imposed 
on the coarser article—woolen cloths—both of which are made from 
wool and in instances from the same kind of wool. The other imposes 
practically the same rate of duty on ready-made clothing as on the 
cloth from which it is made—a positive discrimination in favor of foreign 
production as against domestic industry. The worsted-cloth industry 


‘of this country is being destroyed under existing Jaw, because of these 


unequal rates, and consequent enormous importation of such articles, 
which increased in value nearly $4,000,000 during the fiscal year just 
closed, over the fiscal year of 1885. The importations of ready-made 
wearing apparel are constantly increasing, and the wages of our tailors 
and seamstresses are being lowered. 

Every intelligent man knows, andevery honest one will admit, that 
under the tariffs of the past twenty-five years the cost to the con- 
sumer of the manufactures of wool has been vastly reduced; and the 
manufactures were never so good and so cheap as now. It is a fact 
well known that the ad valorem features of the combined rates on manu- 
factures of wool have been quite largely evaded of late years, thereby 
largely depriving our domestic manufacturers of the defense against 
the cheap labor of the Old World which these rates were intended to 
secure. Nevertheless, the highest rate of duty imposed by the bill re- 
ported favorably to the House by the Committee on Ways and Means 
on manufactures of wool, is 35 per cent. ad valorem, which, if honestly 
collected, would properly compensate for the difference in cost of labor 
between this country and Europe, as to some articles, while as to many, 
including wearing apparel, it would not be sufficient. 

The proposition presented in the committee’s bill to levy a uniform 
ad valorem rate on the widely-varying articles embraced in the schedule 
of manufactures of wool can neither be fairly explained nor defended. 
The same rate is laid on the poor man’s blanket” as on the fine 
made-up garments of the rich. The same rate is laid on yarns as on 
fine cloths and ready-made clothing. Thesame rate is laid on shoddy 
cloths as on such fancy articlesas fringes, galloons, gimps, cords, tassels, 
and ladies’ headwear. It may be contended that under a uniform ad val- 
orem rate the article would pay duty according to its value or the amount 
of labor bestowed upon it. This does not, however, meet the case, for 
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it not only puts the labor of this country at an actual disadvantage 
with the labor of Europe, but it subjects us to a further injury from the 
undervaluation of the foreign Syed scan rig to its price. 

The effect of the bill reported fa y would be to close many of 
our mills. It would inevitably throw out of employment a large num- 
ber of tailors and sewing-women now employed in the largeclothing es- 
tablishments of the country. It might almost be said thatit would be 
a measure of protection to foreign labor and foreign capital. I believe 
that the Sie, snort in important Southern agricultural industries, 
and who ask the continuance of rates in the interest of their agricultural 
products, should be ready to accord as many necessary though lower 
rates to their brother agriculturists in othersections of the country. 

It is objected that the bill introduced by me only changes the rate 
of duty or tax on articles yielding less than one-tenth ($17,000,000) of 
the $181,000,000 received from customs during the fiscal year 1885. 
This is an objection to the extent rather than to the quality of the meas- 
ure. In other words, the committee think the bill too small. The bill 
was a modest measure, and, as I have already said, was not considered 
as a complete and perfect measure of tariff revision, but merely a fair 
step in the right direction. If the committee had carefully considered 
the bill itself, instead of merely consulting the tabular statement ac- 
companying it, they would have found that it proposed changes or re- 
ductions of duties on articles which yielded more than $40,000,000 of 
customs revenue in 1885. They altogether overlooked the fact that the 
recommendations of Acting Secretary Fairchild respecting changes in 
rates on silks, leather gloves, laces, and embroideries, as well as Mr. 
Hewrrr’s proposition relating to tobacco, hatter’s trimmings, wearing 
apparel and effects, cartons, coverings, and other articles not 
included in the tabular statement, were made part of the bill which 
they condemned. 

The Committee on Ways and Means claim to be the champion of 
free raw material for use in all our manufacturing industries; yet these 
gentlemen object seriously to my proposition to relieve from internal 
taxes domestic distilled spirits in the arts, such as productions of 
coal-tar, dye-stuffs, varnishes, paints, patent medicines, medicinal 
preparations, and a vast line of other medical productions, for the pur- 
chase of which many millions of dollars are annually sent out of the 
country, and which without the tax on spirits used in their production 
would be made at home, and large quantities might be exported. 

The adverse report estimates the internal-revenue tax on spirits that 
would be thus used at $10,000,000 annually. If this be so, it isa 
greater burden by one-half on domestic industries to our consumers 
than the much-talked-of customs on wool, hemp, jute, manila, and 
all other fibrous compounds, the duties on all of which amounted to 
$5,111,555.35 during the fiscal year 1885. The rate of duty on these 
articles ranges only from an equivalent of 7 to 46 per cent. ad valorem, 
while on a barrelof distilled spirits, ofsay, 46 gallons, costing $95.22, 
or $2.07 per gallon, the internal taxes equal, say, $77.40, leaving only 
$17.82 as the untaxed value of that raw material. The estimates of 
the committee, however, as to the amount of the tax on spirits that 
would be used in the arts are purely conjectural. I question if they 
have any reliable data going to show that $10,000,000 would be the 
amount. I think it would be a much less sum. 

The reference in the report to my proposition to levy a specific duty 
of 1 cent per pound instead of the 35 percent. ad valorem on cotton ties 
or hoops for baling purposes, I beg to notice. I assert that the adop- 
tion of the proposed rate would not increase the cost to the consumer 
nor reduce the price received by the producer for his cotton. If the 
proposed rate were adopted it would secure the revenues from fraud, 
and would enable our iron manufacturers in Alabama and elsewhere 
South, as well as in the North, to make the article and supply it to con- 
sumers at less than the cost of ocean freight, exchange, commission, &c. 
The same is true as to other descriptions of iron and steel and otherarti- 
cles the rates on which it is proposed to change from ad valorem to spe- 
cific, and which show an apparent advance based on ad valorem equiva- 
lents, because the articles have been enormously undervalued. Those 
who seek free trade in the United States are uniformly opposed to 
specific duties, 

The Committee on Ways and Means warmly favor ad valorem rates, 
and have stoutly antagonized the recommendations in the direction of 
specific duties so urgently made by Secretary Manning and acting Sec- 
retary Fairchild. They have likewise hindered the passage of the ad- 
mirable administrative measure pro; by Mr. Hewitt and approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. is opposition is without justifica- 
tion. The adoption of those features would render customs taxes less 
disagreeable by putting a stop to fraud, insuring an honest collection of 
the revenue, and diverting importations from dishonest representatives 
of foreign houses to honest and legitimate distributing merchants 
throughout the country. 

I do not impute any motive lacking in patriotism to those who re- 
fuse to permit the separate enactment of those administrative clauses 
of the bill reported from the Committee on Ways and Means, but I can 
not shut my eyes tothe fact that a majority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means seem to have determined that unless their own peculiar views 
can be incorporated into law in regard to customs taxation, and a con- 
tinuance of the internal-revenue system without reduction or modifi- 
cation, they will prevent any reform in this connection. 


The adverse report on the bill I introduced has been and probably 


will be extensively circulated as far as possible to impress the public 
mind in the direction of its views. I do not object to that, fur I have 
every confidence that when judgment is made up between these two 

ropositions the conservative plan proposed by me, which is really in 
farmon y with our party utterances and with the traditions of our his- 
history, will receive the approval of an intelligent people. 


APPENDIX A. 


That the wool interest of the United States may be more fully un- 
derstood and that legislation affecting“ this great industry should 
be cautious and conservative in method ” and in a spirit of fairness,” 
I have caused to be compiled the following statistics on the subject: 


SHEEP AND Woot. 

The wool interest of the United States is extremely sensitive to in the 
tariff. The tariff on raw wool as imposed at different periods in the of 
the Government is shown in the following table of rates from the quarterly re- 
port of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, No. 3, 1834-1555, page bd. 


Rates of duty imposed on wool by the various acts of Congress from 1789-1883. 


Date on 
Date of act 
which tariff 
of went into Rates of duty 
-o — = —— 
July 1.1789 July 4,1789 | Free. 
ape 27,1816 July 1.1816 15 pr cent. ad valorem. 
y 2.1824 July 1. 1824 Value not exceeding 10 cents per pound, 15 per 
cent. ad valorem. 
July 1.1824 Value exceeding 10 cents per pound, 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. 
June 1,1825 | 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
June 1, 1826 | 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
May 19, 1828 1. 1828 4 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
July 1,1829 4 cents per pound and 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
July 1,1839 | 4 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
July 14,1832 | Mar. 3, 1833 Value Bok oyak esnie pd pound, free. 
88 per pound. 4 cents per pound and 40 
cen 
Mar. 2, 1833 Jan. 1, 1886 Not over 8 cents per pound, free. 
3 per pound. 4 cents per pound and 38 
per cen 
Jan. 1,1838 | Over 8 ganis per pound, 4 cents per pound and 36 
percen 
Jan. 1,1840 898 pound, 4 cents per pound and 31 
per cent. 
Jan. 1,1842 88 per pound. 4 cents per pound and 27 
percent. 
July 1, 1842 Over 8 cents per pound,4 cents per pound and 20 
per cent, 
Aug. 30, 1842 Aug. 30,1812 ee cents per pound, 5 per cent, ad 
jorem. 
Over 7 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound and 30 
per cent, 
July 30,1846 | Dec. 1. 1846 Thibet, Angora, and other goats’ hair or mohair, 20 
r cent. ad valorem. 
All other 30 per cent. ad valorem 
Mar. 3,1857| July 1,1857 | Value of 20 cents per pound and less, free. 
Angora, Thibet, &c., over 20 cents, 15 per cent, 
All other over 20 cents, 24 per cent. 
Mar. 2, 1861 Apr. 1,1861 | 8 ins with wool on, 15 per cent. 
Value less than 18 cents per pound, 5 per cont. 
18 —— and not over 24 cents per pound, Scents per 
und. 
Over 21 cents, 9 cents pound. 
June 30,1864} July 1,1854 | Sheep-skins with wool on, 20 per cent. 
Value per pound 12 cents or less, 3 cents per pound. 
Over 12 cents and not over 24 cents, 6 cents per 
und. 
Over 24 cents and not over 32 cents,10 cents per 
pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Over 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. 
Wools scoured treble the amount of duty. 
Mar. 2,1887 Mar, 2, 187 Clothing wools, 32 cents or less, 10 cents per pound 
and 11 per cent. ad valorem. 
Over 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. 
Washed, twice the amount of duty. 
Mar. 2,1867 | Mar. 2, 1887 Combing wool, 32 cents or less, 10 cents per pound 
and 11 per cent. ad valorem. 
Over 32 cents, Ia cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. 
Carpet wool, 12 cents or less, 3 cents per pound. 
Over 12 cents, 6 cents per pound. 
All classes scoured, treble duty. 
a and goat skins with wool on, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 
July 14,1870} Jan. 1,1871 | Wools on skin, to be dutiable at the same rate as 
other wools, 
June 6, 1872 Aug. 1,1872 | Reduction of 10 per cent. on all duties. 
Mar. 3,1875| Mar. 3,1875| Rates under of March 2, 1867, restored. 
Mar. 3, 1883 July 1, 1883 Clothing =e ls, value of 30 cents or less, 10 cents 
per pou 
Over 30 cents, 12 cents per pound. 
Washed, twice the amount of duty. 
Coinhing wonky, vaia of 30 cents or less, 10 cents per 
un 
Over 30 cents, 12 cents per pound. 
Carpet wools, value of 12 cents or less, 2} cents per 
pound. 
Over 12 cents,5 cents per pound. 
Mar. 3. 1883 July 1. 1883 Wools of all kinds scoured, trebie the amount of 


duty. 
Wools on the skin same as other wools, 
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r TTT 2 all duties on wool were reduced 10 
eee March 3, 1875, the rates of eight years before were Under 
rates 


the ree gy of sheep in the country increased year by year until 2 
effect of the tariff of 1883 began to be manifest. In 1880 the number of sheep in 
the United States ded to the number given as fleeces for each State in 


correspon 
the following table, which also gives the amount of wool produced in each State: 
* Spring clip of wool for 1880. 
[From United States census report.] 


States and Territories. Fleeces. | Weight. 


8 
ais 
8 


Sis 
BEERS 
88228 


SAAB 
38223882 


1,037, 
1, 100, 511 
455, 359 |. 
499, 671 2, 855, 832 
1, 000, 269 4,592,576 
135, 631 406, 678 
565,918 | 2,776,407 
171, 184 850, 084 
67, 299, 089 
2,139,389 | 11, 858, 497 
267,598 | 1,352,124 
287, 734, 643 
1, 411, 298 7,313, 924 
184, 277 905, 484 
199, 453 1, 282, 656 
133, 695 655, 012 
211,825 1.060, 580 
117, 020 441, 110 
52 | Sn as 
461, 638 917, 756 
4,902,486 | 25,003,756 
1,083,162 | 5,718,524 
1,776, 598 8,470, 273 
17,211 65, 680 
118, 889 272, 758 
24633 | 8,928019 
0 
233,121 973, 246 
439,870 | 2,551,113 
497, 289 1, 836, 673 
292, 883 1.389, 123 
674,769 | 2, 681. 444 
1, 336,807 7, 016, 491 
140, 225 691,650 
Texas 


Not incl the papery te items, the result of 5 3 
and 4 pounds: p i woo 


Int the report 
rua that— 
f sheep . Asmall oe off is tee 
ray in the farming States.’ Only Connecticut, New Jersey, 
land, the Carolinas, Alabama, Kansas, and Nebraska, of all The — 
hold the numbers of a year ago. Nebraska and Kansas are both a estates, 
and pastoral. and have made advances on the ral side, omer ocks from 
the extreme East. It is said meas least one-third of the flocks of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, have been sent from the State, many going across the 
Missouri River. Our correspondent makes the loss 60 cent. The slight re- 
duction of the wool tariff has sent hundreds of thousands of sheep to the butcher 
or the 8 Hon. G. V. Lawrence, Representative of that district in Con- 


gress, sa: 
be e of the tariff on wool by the act of Congress, near the close of 

the Forty-seventh Congress, in 1883, had a most injurious — on this industry. 
The estimate of loss to the farmer on the wool crop of thi 8 for our county 
alone was from $90,000 to $100,000 by the reduction in price. This discouraged 
many who had flocks, and they d them = hased cattle, and last fall 
rices continued so low that there was no profit to the wool-grower, and I have 
will still continue to decrease under the gen- 


ttle doubt the number of shee 
cra! depression, and I think this extended and important industry will Siti 
mately be abandoned (or nearly so), unless a higher duty is placed on foreign 
wool than the present rate.)“ (Page 4. 

The following exhibit shows the aggregate relations for the United States, as 
derived from the same authority: 


This shows a lossin numbers of about one-half of 1 per cent., and a loss in 
values of a little over 9 per cent. 


The following table is from the os rori already eited, and brings 


„ detail by States 


Table showing the estimated numbers of sheep on farms, &c., January and February, 


States and Territories. cents Number 3 Value. 
95 548, 374 82 34 | $1, 283, 195 
96. 201, 299 2h 511,299 
86 385, 892 2 96 1, 142, 240 
98 67,959 $51 238, 536 
99 20, 866. 379 79, 082 

101 59, 419 3 68 218, 662 
98 | 1,697,635 347 | 5,800,987 
102 119, 48 399 476,199 
85 | 1,486,551 310| 4,609 238 
102 22,519 346 77, 916 
100 172,022 36 627, 830 
98 477, 450 2 62 1,250,919 
108 488, 350 t37 669, 040 
10L 117.641 1 76 207, 043 
98 | 5921547 149| 7981495 
99 97,951 176 172. 301 
100 343, 925 147 505,570 
96 281,738 1.52 428, 242 
97 121,234 168 203, 673 
95 | 7,558,461 195| 14,738,999 
99 225, 020 164 359,083 
97 635, 558 179 1, 137, 649 
95. 637, 665 2 23 1.421, 993 
97 950, 761 2 66 2,529, 024 
98 | 4,900,035 2 50 12,250,088 
98 | 2,364, 174 2 69 6, 359, 628 
98| 1,122, 184 238 2. 670,793 
97 | 1,093,101 2 41 2, 634, 373 
96 | 1,282,947 219 2, 809, 654 
99 272,708 2 56 698, 132 
95 472,303 2 4 1,171,311 
93 | 1,338,623 1 79 2,396, 135 
102 838, 143 1 93 1,617, 616 
112 373, 80 21 788, 916 
95 | 5,892,911 189| 11,137,602 
pS 98 | 2,519,950 16t 4,057,120 
110 423,885 192 813,859 
95 | 1,185, 2 1 86 2,205,852 
105 853,335 1 90 | 1,621, 337 
101 183, 820 2 39 439, 330 
102 191, 250 2 39 459, 875 
13¹ 625,000 246| 1,537,500 
122 | 5,410, 944 164| 8,873.98 
110 620, 730 212 1. 313, 948 
117 533, 875 233 1. 270, 633 
102 609, 960 208 1, 288. 717 
2 14 | 107,960,650 


Total number compared with January, 1884. 


Mr. J R. Dodge, the Statistician, ee earn (paas 5): 

Last year an increase was reported in the value of all farm animals except 
5 = id wine, In this return there is a decline in all er in sympathy 
with . ral depreciation, and as to sheep an additional depreciation on ac- 
8 change in the wool tariff.” * $ + 

If we now turn tothe estimates of the Agricultural Department as shown in 
the report on the numbers and values of farm animals for January and February, 
5 we shall find the decrease indicated the year before enormously greater, 
and we shall see that the transfer of the wool interests from the farming States 
with their edreful methods and corresponding results to the wide ranges of the 
extreme West with their more wholesale methods and corresponding results is 
greatly emphasized. This report furnishes material for the following exhibit; 


Decrease in number and value. 


Number of } 
sheep. | 


Years. 


Value. 


50, 360, 243 | $107, 960, 650 
48,322,831 | 92) 443, 867 


[3.087.912 | 15,510,753 


Mr. J. R. Dodge, the Statistician of the Department, thus sums up the situa- 
tion for the year: 


Coming to sheep, it must be observed that sheep husbandry is in a period of 
a Maradona she than any other animal industry of the country. The results 
3 is į manifest a loss of about two million sheep. The industry has 


been lar y susceptible to adverse influences, feeling keenly any depression 
of prices of wool. Values of both wool and mutton have been low, and flocks 
have been slaughtered in the farm States, or sent West to pasturage. 
It is estimated that Pennsylvania has lost in one year a fifth of her 8 
nearly three hundred thousand she wit loss is the more serious, as it falls 


mainly ona larities of sur- 
face for sheep , Which has long Bo in the forefront of improvement in 
eerie ralio o Thea ine is almost universal aog of the Mississippi 


creased as 
Ha hapa been near 
1 per eent., while for 1885 was eightfold as 


por 
great, or 4 per cent.” 
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The following details by States are taken from the same report: Table showing the estimated numbers of sheep on farms, Ce. —Continued. 
Table showing the estimated numbers * on farms, Ce. , January and February, 


States and Territories. Number. Axerage Value. 
cent. * Price. 1,088, 517 210| 2,288,607 
1, 005, 653 2 19| 2,205,196 
a| . % $2.15 | $1,156,771 basia] 2al 8284 
97 195, 260 245 478, 467,590 228| 1,067,204 
98| 378.174 286| 1,082,031 1,285, 078 148| 1.908, 340 
% G4, 3 04 196, 104 1,190, 163 160| 1,898,607 
98 20, 449 375 76, 634 418, 673 215 965, 993 
90 53, 3 25 173,575 6, 069, 698 1 81| 10,961,268 
94| 1,595, 306| 4,875,243 2,469; 551 147| 3,618,139 
90 107, 413 3 76 403, 851 6561, 261 173| 1,145,436 
— 3 268) 3,187,809 1, 126, 645 177| 1,994,162 
— 12 2 80 62, 368 896, 002 170| 1,523,208 
68, 582 3 08 519, 739 253, 672 224 568, 226 
97 463, 127 221 1,085,922 210, 375 210 441,788 
96 468,816 1 28 600, 084 718, 750 212| 1,523,391 
96 112, 935 172 194, 250 4, 828, 755 160| 6,934,666 
91 500, 594 146 730, 868 651, 767 208 | 1,356,588 
93 91, 094 165 150, 305 544,548 225| 1,223,491 
88 337, 047 140 471, 866 207| 1,072,188 
S| aml 18) iei 
92, 
90 | 6,802,615 170 | 11,582,812 lard Pio aad 
"S| erso] 100) . 
t * 
— 24 812 18 1.174.240 Total number compared with that of January, 1885, 
%5 908, 223 2⁄4 2,024, 665 The magnitude of the wool consumption of the United States is clearly man- 
97 | 4,753,034 2 09 9,918,156 | ifest in the following table taken from the quarterly report, Bureau of Sta- 
96 | 2,269, 607 211| 4,788,871 | tistics, No. 3, 1884-'85, page 507. 


Exports. | 


Calendar year. Production. | Year ended home con-| Imports. 
une 80 sumption, 
Foreign. Total. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds, Pounds. | Per cent. 
35, 902, 114 9,898,740 | 45, 700, B54 . . . 85,828 85,528 , 020, 21.7 
52,516, 959 18, 695, 294 71, 212, 253 85, 898 . 35, 898 71,176, 355 26.3 
60, 264, 913 26, 282, 935 547, 389,512 93 523, 005 65,749,635 30.4 
106, 000, 000 75,121,728 | 181,121,728 | 355,722 | 708,850 1, 064,672 180,097,156 41.1 
123, 000, 000 91,250,114 | 214,250,114 | 155,42 223,475 | 378.857 | 213,871, 157 42.4 
142, 000, 000 44, 420, 375 186, 420, 375 406, 182 679,261 | 1,145,463 | 185,274,912 23.6 
155, 000, 000 ‘71, 287, 988 226, 287, 988 973, 075 851,645 |. 1,824,720 | 224, 463, 33.1 
160, 000, 000 38, 158, 382 198, 158, 382 307,418 619,550 926,968 | 197,231,414 9.4 
168, 000, 000 25, 462, 197 193, 462, 197 558,435 | 2,801,852 | 3,360,287 190, 101. 12.6 
180, 000, 000 39, 275, 926 219, 275, 926 444, 387 842, 417 786, 804 | 218,489,122 17.9 
162, 000, 000 49, 230, 199 211, 230, 199 152,892 | 1,710,053 | 1,862,945 | 209,367, 23.3 
160, 000, 000 68, 058, 028 228, 058, 028 25,195 | 1,305,311 | 1,330,506 | 226,727,552 29.9 
150, 000, 000 126, 507, 409 276, 507, 409 140,515 | 2,266,393 | 2,406,908 | 274, 100, 501 44.9 
158, 000, 000 85, 496, 49 243, %9 75,129 | 7,040,386 | 7,115,515 | 236,380,534 35.1 
170, 000, 000 42, 939, 541 212, 939, 541 319,600 ! 6,816,157 | 7,135,757 | 205,803,784 20.2 
181, 000, 000 54, 901, 760 235, 991, 760 1 8,567,627 | 3,745,661 | 232,156,099 23.3 
192, 000, 000 44, 642, 836 236, 692, 836 104,768 | 1,518,426 | 1,623,194 | 235,019, 642 18.9 
200, 000, 000 42,171, 192 242, 171, 192 79,599 | 3,088,957 | 3,168,556 | 239,002,636 17.4 
208; 250, 000 48,449,079 | 256, 699, 079 "854 | 5,952,221 | 6,300,075 | 250,399, 004 18.9 
211; 000, 000 39,005,155 | 250,005, 155 784 | 4,104,616 | 4,165,400 | 245, 839, 755 15.6 
232 500, 000 128,131,747 | 360,631,747 | 191,551 | 3,648,520 | 3,840,071 | 356,791, 676 35.5 
240, 000, 000 55, 964, 236 295, 964, 236 71,455 | 5,507,534 | 5,578,989 | 290,385, 247 18.9 
272, 000, 000 67, 861, 744 339, 861,744 116,179 | 3,831,836 | 3,948,015 | 335,913,729 20.0 
290, 000, 000 70, 575, 478 360, 575, 478 64,474 | 4,010,043 | 4,074,517 | 356,500,961 19.6 
300, 000, 000 78, 350, 651 378, 350, 651 10,393 | 2,304,701 | 2,315,004 | 376,035,557 20.7 


*Year ended September 30, 1840. 


The data as to production have been furnished by Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistic- | in advance of final footings as about to show a deficiency of 10,000,000 pounds, as 
ar a _ niet rare of Apatu. 0 i shot PAP compared with the previous year. 

1 rtment of Agriculture estimates the wool product of 1834 as 398,000,- ‘The annual report of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics in to imported 
000 poun The wool product continued to increase in face of a diminution of | merchandise forthe year ending June 30, 1835, furnishes data for the following 
. 5 ly rae „ 1 ete ager ainia 9 summary, as to the imports of wool and woolen goods for the years 1883, 1884, 

ed a marked effect in decreasing the prodact, which is roughly estimated 1855, showing tlie values end the duties paid (pages 114, 115). 


Summary of articles of imported merchandisé entered for consumption, d&c., years ending June 30, 1883, 1884, and 1885. 


Year ending Jurre 30— 


Articles, 1881. 1885. 


Duties. d Values, Duties. Values, | Duties, 


Wools, and manufactures of: 
S — 


$8, 491, 988 23 | $3,174,628 02 813,593, 290 05 | $4,522,825 82 29, 474. 263 87 | $3,164,295 96 
42,552,455 99 | 29,146,264 50 | 41,484,871 80 | 27,478,400 05 | 36,176,705 44 | 24, 294,938 90 


27, 459, 234 86 


The report just cited furnishes also 133-131) various particulars as to | 1867 to 1835, inclusive, with average rate of duty, ordinary duty received, con- 
quantities of wool and woolen manufactures entered for consumption from | sumption per capita and duty per capita, as shown in the following table: 
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Wool and manufactures of entered for consumption. 


Year ending June 30— 


Not only is a marked effect upon the wool industry of the country as a whole 

roduced by changesin the ff, but there are special local influences arising 
om the bearing of specified provisions affecting particular kinds of wool and 
of woolen manufactures, and thus developing results varying in different lo- 
calities with the kind of sheep there most advantageously kept. 

This will be more distinctly evident on inspection of tables and explanations 
here following frem official sources. 

Although the duties under the present law are specific it has been possible 
to calculate them in such a way as to make a comparable view of their relations 
on the basis of ad valorem charges. 

The following table compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
separately the quantity and value of imported clothing wool, combing wool, 
and carpet wool entered for consumption in the Unit States, the amount of 
duty and the average ad valorem rate of duty collected thereon, during the 
years ended June 30, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885. J 


1 
> 2 
| | * |z 
| | “7 88 
Year ended June 30— | Quantity. | Values. bs 3 8 2 
f 2 — 8 
— on 
6 8 8 
| te ore < 
CLOTHING WOOLS. | Pounds, | | Per ct. 
454 $2, 599, 686 54.92 
407 1,693,078 | 55,64 
443 1,444, H8 56.28 
605 2,111,279 44. 91 
533 1,357,225 45.32 
COMBING WOOLS. 
eee 4,421, 491 1, 271, 332 585, 500 46. 07 
2, 648, 252 304, 133 46.92 
343, 987 176, 181 51.22 
1, 058, 758 451, 521 2. 65 
921,252 908 42.87 
6, 038, O41 1, 675, 630 27.75 
6, 642, 699 1, 857, 442 27. 96 
5,580, 558 ` 498 27.84 
7, 333, 935 „960, 025 25, 02 
129 8180 9, 474, 263 3, 164, 592 33. 


reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department show how 

andes for revenue the duty collected upon imported wool in raw 
Thus in the year ending June 3), 1883 
for consumption stood 


The 
greata 
and manu 
the imports of wool and woolen manufactures ente: 
third in the order of magnitude as to value,and second as to amount of duties 


forms has come to be. 


coll thereon, constituting 15.42 per cent. of the total amount of duties col- 
lected from imports. (Quarterly Rep., No. 4, 1883-1834, p. 540.) 

The ratios of clothing wool, combing wool, and carpet wool produced in the 
United States in 1883 were estimated by Mr. James Lynch in a communication 
to the Bureau of Statistics as a little over 72 per cent., 20 percent., and 7 per cent. 
respectively. We may accept this estimate as a guide te our judgment upon the 
local interest of the various qualities. Were it possible to obtain anything like 
accurate figures they would be found to be modified by those which 
have reduced in such rapid ratio the wool interests of States east of the Missis- 
sippi, where wools of the grades above carpet wools predo: K 

e following table shows the quantity of clothing wool, combing wool, and 
carpet wool produced in the United according to Mr. Lynch, in connec- 
tion with the quantity of eaeh class of wool as defined by the law imported into 
the country, the ad valorem rate of duty, the duty per pound, and the price per 
pound during the year ended June 30, 1883: 


ent ovy 5 

23 s Poss Rate of duty durin. 

es E 2 35832 eee > x 

mos, 58 | 30, 1883. ET 

Description. | Byes | F285 —— —— 53 

ESTU oun 2 

88858 8 EE Rate per Advalo-| & 

Reson gene? pound, | rem rate. | f 

À : 

Pounds. Pounds, cent. Cents. 
233,000, 000 11, 546, 530 12.51 56. 28 22.24 
-| 65,000,000 1,373, 114 12.83 51.22 25.05 
2, 000, 000 40, 130, 323 3. 87 27. 81 13,91 


(Quarterly report Chief of Bureau of Statistics, No. 4, 188884, page 544.) 


`| now worth no more 


| ordi 
. Quanti- | Average rate of nary | Consumption per Du ty per 
ties. uty. — ze: espita, capita. 
Dollars. 
26, 327, 661 
š 23, 684, 048 
. 25, 632, 041 
61.95 26, 082. 101 
2, 63. 68 33, 564, 479 
«| 69, 60.21 42,031, 077 
72, 892, 743 52.80 38, 490, 629 
59, 287, 932 | 54.52 32, 326, 863 
55, 856, 545 | 55.35 30, 914, 037 
42, 260, 342 | 59.88 25, 306, 314 
33,465,179 | 60.53 per cent... 20, 258, 038 
82, 698, 759 | 60.83 per cent. . . . 19, 890, 45 
30, 553, 923 | 61.55 18, 805, 340 
49, 748, 213 | 58.77 29, 238, 370 
45,164,149 | 60.41 per cent. . 27,285, 625 
47,618, 182 | 61.43 per cent. 29, 253, 016 
51,044, 444 | 63,32 per cent. 32, 320, 893 
.| 55,078,171 | 58.10 per cent, 32, 000, 226 
.| 45, 650,969 | 60.15 per cent. 27, 459, 235 
Ina communication printed in the repo jos cited Mr. J. R. explains 
the grades of wool as wn in the Uni States and distribu under the 


tariff classification. The clothing wools are merino of some degree, with the 
highest type of purity in Vermont, but almost exclusively prevailing in New 
York, Ohio, and Michigan, predominant in West Virginia, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast areas. The comb- 
ing wools from which worsted yarns are made predominate in the South, ex- 
cept in the States already named as supplying clothing wool. The sheep are 
also known as the mutton breeds, In Kentucky they are esti to be 99 per 
cent. of the wholenumber. The carpet wools in the United States are the prod- 
uct of the Mexican sheep which have been introduced as a foundation of ranch 
ae and in The y cases improved by crossing so as to furnish a higher qual- 
y. . > 
ing to Mauger & Avery, in the same report (page 553), Colorado and 


‘| New Mexico produce about all the carpet wool grown in this country. Thesame 


parties state that the worsted manufacture is rapidly growing, from which it 
might be expected that the regions furnishing combing wools would fird their 
markets bettered. The effect of the tariff of 1883, however, has modified that 
propost, illustrating anew the disturbing influence of instability in our tariffs. 
1 5 Sertion of the communication bearing on this point is here presented (pages 
“105 AND 107 READE STREET, New York, March 17, 1884. 

“Dear Sm; Yours of the 14th is at hand and noted. 

“ The reduction of the tariff on worsted yarn has enabled the foreign manufact- 
urers to send over their manufactures of fine worsted at figures which render 
their ee here unprofitable, except at greatly reduced prices for the raw 


For this reason fine delaine fleeces are only salable at about the prices of cloth- 
ing wools of the same quality and condition. We have written for full details 
on this subject, and in the course of a few days will be able to send you facts and 
figures in support of above statements. 

“Domestic wools are graded into two classes, irrespective of grade, namely, 
clothing and combing wools, 

Delaine wool is really a combing wool, but generally of finer quality and 
shorter in staple than combing. Itis used in the manufacture of the finer, softer 
grades of yarns. Worsted man rers have usually paid from 3 to 5 cents 
per pound more for selections of wool suitable for delaine; but since last sum- 
mer the demand for this kind of domestic wool has slackened, as a result of the 
tariffact of March 3, 1883, and s class of wool of which the State of Ohio produces 
a percen of from 25 to 30 per cent. of her entire clip is thereby depreciated 
in value. In other words, by reason of the reduction of duty on worsted yarns 
i. ¢,yarn made from Sade which can be combed) in the tariff act of March 3, 
the value of 25 to 30 per cent. of the clip of Ohio, which has heretofore al- 
ways commanded a price 3 to 5 cents per Found above ordinary Ohio wool, is 
ordinary fleece. This is independent of the direct effect 

of the reduction in the duty on wool apparent on the face of the law. 

Fi somewhat less extentall of the wool-growers east of the Mississippi will 
suffer. 

A few days later the same parties made a supplementary statement showin; 
more in detail the effect of the tariff upon the worsted interest. It is to be no’ 
that merino wools of certain grade, as well as strictly combing wools, are used 
for yes 04 8 a improvements in machinery. e statements follow here 


à 105 anp 107 READE STREET, New YORK, March 24, 1884. 


Dear Sre: In further lanation of our letter of March 17, we would say that 
under the tariff of 1867 a fine worsted yarn would cost, including charges and 
duty on the charges, say, $1.60 7 ae) pora Under the tariff of March, 1883, the 
same yarn, costing the same p (first cost), can be bought here by the importer 
at $1.33 per pound. Reduction by duty of March, 1833, 27 cents per pound. 

It is estimated that it takes 3 pounds of wool to make 1 pound of worsted yarn, 
therefore the loss is equivalent to 9 cents per pound on the raw material, which 
is about the extent of the decline in price of delaine wool from 48 cents in March, 
1883, to 39 or 40 cents in March, 1884. 

Meanwhile the manufactnre of fine worsted yarn is seriously crippled. That 
some unusual stimulus has been given to shipmentsof worsted yarns to America 
is shown by the statistics reported, we believe, by the United States consular 
ages at Bradford. 

orsted yarn exported to United States January, 1883. 
Worsted yarn exported to United States January, 1834. 
Worsted coatings exported to United States January, 1883.. 
Worsted coatings exported to United States January, 1884........ 2 

From this it will be seen that in addition to the increase in the exports ot 
worsted yarns there has been a very large increase of manufactured yarn in the 
shape of worsted a x 

Yours, truly, 


MAUGER & AVERY. 


P; Be paragraph relating to tariff on worsted yarn we would explain that 
under tariff of 1867, if yarn cost 79 cents and es were 2 cents, te duty 
would be on the basis of 81 cents cost; whereas, under the tariff of March, 1885, 
a yarn costing 79 cents will pay duty on 79 cents cost, no matter how much the 
legitimate charges may be. 
SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENTS MADE BY MESSRS. MAUGER & AVERY, UNDER DATE 
OF APRIL 2, 
1. The worsted industry is quite a new one in this country, and hasbeen until 
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the past few months the most successful bran 5 tadig io fhe 
domestic growth of combing and delaine wools bas been 
proportion to the demand in this country. 

2. The imports of combing wool (i. ¢., those entered under class 2) are chiefly 
from England, but these wools com: with our medium and coarse combing 
of domestic growth rather than with the delaine merino” wool produced in 
this country. The competition with our delaine Pata comes on the fine 


verre wih of which a very large percentage of the importation is used for 

wors 

` Our Irapreasion is . than clothing o — 

we ower on combing 
sis, the woolfleeces are much fuda ay? sg Set finer grades, the return 


l is thus much less. 
The same furnish a statement that so clearly explains the relations of 
the oro, Pe combing wools in manufacturing that it is here repeated. 


Pages 561 

; . a growth of 5 to 6 inches could be combed, but with the im- 
provements in g machinery a staple 21 inches long can now be combed 
with facility, ‘There is very little wool grown now east of the Mississippi that 
does not have that length; but as a large perce: of the wool, owing to con- 
dition or feed of sheep, is weak or only the perfectly healthy wool is 
ing interferes with the health of the 


suitable for combin, 5 If an: 

sheep at that the growth of e fiber it will be affected, and when ten- 
sion is app will break or * at that 8 = . wool, Sometimes 
Re that there will still Ee length 8 and then it becomes a 
question of price. You will thus see that what — — are mio wool isa 
somewhat arbitrary 


ular when wools are plenty than when they are scarce. 
ree they will accept at another, though when they are free vers they lose b 
great proportion of short and diseased wool combed out, called noils, w. 
2 5 have to —— ata low price. 
es of wool, from the coarsest to the finest, are combed. At the“ Cen- 
a fine yarn ‘was exhibited by one of our fine yarn spinners which they 
. was two-ply 200, or equivalent to 63.8 miles per pound. 
On other machines the low 3 wools are combed for 
i n . Aer 
ng, worsted goods are made entirely of worsted or com Waly speak. 
the goods cotton yarn is frequently used for warp, and 8 and silk 
ently used for the same purpose. 
usion that the combing of the wool previous to 
nction between “worsted” = 


yarns are also 
You are correct in your concl 
spinning constitutes the basis of the 


woolen goods,” but the are 
“Woolen goods are generally ` fulle “fulled;” i e., e up 


wo! 
worsted 
fine wools go into ladies’ 
See in fact a large 
wo 

By the process of manufacture whtch separates the sh ee Jes the 
fibers (Gah arè Taft are uniform in Jerigth: añ d strength, and lai id side by side; 
the yarn can thus be drawn out further ane is smooth and glossy. For any 
cam aeons requiring to be light and strong worsted yarns are especially 
su 


MAUGER & AVERY. 


In the same report (page same eS eae 
tend: 5 of worsted an im- 


Mills, Philadelphia, makes a statement in regard to the growth of the worsted 
arene in the United § foll are 

The fine worsted trade of the 

the most unfortunate exponent of the 
tion. The 3 and growth of the 


ufacturer 
South American wool to a large extent. 
whose views 


suitable for such use have been su on indus- 
* Sevres r incomes. 
are likely to be most marked in the sheep husban on the 
better lands, as it is estimated that one acre of most valuable for all 
purposes willsupportfour sheep. When the product of four will no longer 
repay the owner for such use or trans- 
fe to cheaper land, in which transfer of location the vidual sheep disap- 
pear oftentimes to Be Sannin porta: 
Mr. RANDALL introduced the following bill: 
9 TTT revenue taxes, 
to modify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue. ` 
Betlenacted by the Senate and House States of Amer- 


Representatives Uniled 
dca in Congress That on and afier the Ist day of January, 1587, the fok 
lowing articles mentioned in this section, when imported, shall be exempt from 


dut: 
Timber, all not further advanced or manufactured than hewn, sawed, squared, 


deals, palings, pickets, planks, and other lumber, in the 
Eo Ee cant 8 oar-blocks, gun· blocks, head- 
locks, all 5 or sawed only. 


perakitan en That ifan export duty is 
laid upon the above-mentioned articles, or either of them, by an “2 . 


country from 
og enc imported, all said may oad imported from said country > shall be subject 


to duty as now providet by la 

Jute-butts. 

Bristles. 

Sc. 2. Chat on and after the Ist day of January, 1887, in lieu of the duties here- 
— . mentioned, there shall be levied, col- 

and pa rates on said articles severally : 

Timber, when 3 8 advanced or manufactured 

than sa hewn, or sided only, 10 per cent, ad valorem, 


i 


d palin ick, lank, and other 1 
ed, for eel — wo planed or fn jalied, 20 cents per 1,00 


Iron or steel railway bars, and 
FFC 

Iron or steel tee - rails, weighing not over 25 pounds to the 
steel flat- rails, punched, $16 per ton. Iron or steel railway 
bars, 1 cent per pound. 

Horseshoe-na’ hob-nails, and wire nails, and all other wro 
steel nails, not otherwise specially enumerated or provided for, 


ard, andl iron or 
plates or splice- 


ht-iron or 
cents per 


Tron or steel paar girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck chann: TT 
columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 
— — building corms, together with all other structural shapes of iron or 

eel, I cent per peun 

Steel wheels and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or 

y finished, and iron orsteel locomotive, car, or other railway tires, or parts 
4 wholly or partly manufactured, 2 cents per pound; iron or steel ingots, 
cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, without regard to the degree of 
manufacture, lį cents pound, 

Boiler or other plate iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp iron, sheared or rolled 
in is paha 1} cents per pound, Sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than 1 

d one-half and not thinner than No. 20 wi Sf feb cnet poan: 
thinner than No. 20 wire-gauge and not thinner than d 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 
comme: known as common or black iron, whe 
or 8 or not, 1} cents per pound: 
sheets or aforesaid, ex g on what are known commercially as tin 
— terne tes, and taggers tin, and he: provided for,when galvanized 
zine orspelter, ot other metals, orany alloy of these metals, three- 

. ant 1 cent per pound additional. 

Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seyen-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter 
and bars and shapes of rolled iron, not specially enumerated or provided for, 1 
cent per poun 

2 steel sheets, or plates, or taggers iron, coated with tin or lead, or with 
a mixture of which these metals is a component part, by brig rye any other 
poos and commercially known as tin plates, terne plates, taggets tin, 

} cents per pound. 

“Tron or steel rivet, screw, nail, and fence, wire-rods, round, in coils or loops, 
not lighter than No. 5 wire-gauge, s six-tenths of 1 cent per pound smaller than 
ths of 1 cent per pound. 


No. 5 eight-ten fiat, with 
iile | Tongitudinal ribo, for the manufacture of A anh six-tenths of 1 1 cent cent per pound 
steel cotton-ties, or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner No. 20 
wire-gauge, 1 cent per pound. 
Lead ore and lead dross, 1 cent per pound ; ey in pigs and bars, molten and 
old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, scrap lead, fit only to be re- 
manufactured, 1} cents per pound; lead in —— pipes, or shot, 2} cents per 


pound. 
Zine, iter, or tutenegue, in blocks or pigs, 1} cents per pound; in sheet 
2 cents per pound ; zine, og and worn out, fit only to be remanufactured, three 
fourths of 1 cent und, 

Iron or steel tor 8 and iron or steel wire nettings, made in meshes of 
any form, if composed of wire smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 
wire-gauge, 3} cents per pound; if composed of wire smaller than No. 26 wire- 


ga 4 cents per ri wlre st 

Win tops aud 9 T 10 and 
2% cents per pound; if composed of iron 

Wire smalir than No. 18 and not smaller eyed pad ete 3 cents 


des that ani- 

specially imported for breed: u shall be adm: free t 

thereor satisfactory to the, Secretary of ‘Treasury, and under such regula- 

tions as he may prescribe,” 6... 8 
‘an 1887. 


? o or corn, 1} cents pound ; rice and other, 2 cents pound. 
Rice, 3 cents per maad uncleaned, 1} cents per pound; 8 1} 
cents per 


Rice-flour, rice-meal, and broken rice which will pass through a sieve known 
as No. 10 brass-wire sieve, ten meshes to the running inch, — one 


hu ndred meshes to the square inch, the the wires not to 
in length or width seven hundred and 8 ten thousandths of an mg 
20 valorem. 

lemons, or limes, in packages of capacity of 1} cubic feet or 
less, 13 cents per of ca) ty exceeding 1} cubic feet and 
not exceeding 2} cubic feet, 25 cents o: in packages of capacity ex- 
— — feet and not ex cubic feet, 50 cents per ; in 
packages of — ñ— 5 . — 

ts packages o: ceeding feet, 10 cen r 
— ae cubic fost or fractional part thereof; in bulk, $1.75 per thou- 
san 
1 cent per 
Se SS rerna a ra pa hene 


ment, 
ands; in bulk, 6 cents per 100 pounds. 
hiting and Paris white, dry, one-fourth of one cent per pound; ground in oil 


8 —.— per gallon 


Large, 
e n v, wae 


Orange mine 

Nitrate of lead, 2} cents pound. 

On — drawers, and other goods made on knitting 
machines or com wholly of cotton, and not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, S per cent. ad valorem. 

On stockings, h hose, half-hose, shirts, drawers, and other goods fashioned, nar- 
rowed, or shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by 
hand, and composed wholly of cotton, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
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On clothing rea ready-made, „and apparel of every n (including 
corsets), except kn cotton or other made 
up or manufactured wholly or in part duos tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, 
and nototherwise for, 40 per cent, ad valorem. 

braids, gim; pa, gatloons, webbing. go goring, 


all manufactures of pe par not otherwise specially enumerated or provided for, 
35 cent. ad valorem. 

m goods heretofore known commercially as 
ies, or inserting, and as ptian and oriental laces, composed of cotton, 
by machines worked by hand or other power, 45 


wroug 
cents per 3 and 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

On laces, embroideries, insertings, trimmings, lace window-curtains, and tam- 
boured articles, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, not herein other- 
wise enumerated or provided for, and on cotton , hemmed handker- 
chiefs, and cotton velvet, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Oil-cloth foundations, or = can’ or burlaps exceeding 60 inches in 
which — or hemp, or either of 
ad valorem. 


r pound: valued at over Sx cents pound, 
pr Basser „and like man ne yard. aa gased ant enumerated or 
Wee pro for (exceptbagging for cotton siege om wholly or in part of 
flax, p hemp — jute, a gunny: or o le per 
cent. 


twist, floss, spun „ and 
ad valorem, 

Lastings, mohair cloth, silk twist, or other manufactures of cloth, woven or 
made in patterns of such size, or form, or cut in such manner as to be fit 


for buttons 3 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


Goods in the piece, nau ing ribbons (except knit goods, velyets, plushes, or 
other pile! fabrics), weighing not less than 1 ounce nor more than 8 ounces per 
square 1 less 25 per cent. and not less than 10 per cent. in 


con- 


or more Pie — of Aati ou $1.60 8 4 855 
1 


same, con! 
and 15 cont. ad 


. ad 
U. ——— . or with 282 of 
which silk is r cents each and 50 per cent, ad 


ufactures of silk, or — — silk is the component material of chief 
value, not, provided: for in cent. ad valorem. 
In ascertaining th ewer under this act the weight of silk shall 
be taken as found in che 


Gloves wholly or y manufactured from dressed kid or skin, and 
known y “glace” finish, not over 13 inches in „ per 
dozen pai: over 13 and not over 17 in , $i per dozen pairs; over 
17 inches Leng ng Patt & , $5 per dozen pairs. 

loves jally — — from dressed leather other than 

own commercial] 3 glace“ finish, not Sros is loony 

; over 13 and not over 17 8 in length, $3 per 

ay a len; $i per dozen pairs. 
y man 


of the pana finger to the op red 
by a false oa > or classification, or apn f © statement as to quantity, shall 
be mne to an additional duty of $5 per dozen pairs, 

All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, shall be divided, 
7777... ĩ aerie Aae a panic into the three follow- 


or cola of merino Wood, — — remote, Down wools, an: 
wools of like character with any of the ing, incl such as have been 
fore ly imported into the United States from os Ayres, New 
Zealand, Austral 9 Russia, Great Canada, and else- 
where, V nd miso inel: g all wools not hereinafter deseri or designated in 


Class 2: Combing wools; that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down as e 3 wools, Canada long wools, or oth or — like combing wools of Eng- 
lish blood, and usually known by in used, and also all hairof the 
alpaca, gont, and other like animals, 

Class 3: Carpet wools and other similar wools, such as Donskoi, native South 
American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and including all such wools 
of like character as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 


States from Turkey, Greece, , Syria, and 

The duty on wools of the first class which shall be im: rted. washed shall be 
twice the amount of the duty to which they would be su if imported un- 
washed ; and the duty on wools ofall classes which shall be imported scoured shall 


be three times the duty to which they would be . — if imported unwashed. 
. imported, have been cleansed eee thc ays 


matter, shal fied as scoured wool, and pay d oe Thed 
upon vo oma Am ny othe the i ae ike anf animais, 
which shal Sonn say pein pr ae ren a tion, as now and we? 
tofore „ its character 


be changed in 
— the duty, shall be be shalt the duty to which it would be — 


. 


„ hats, me pa Se yarns, knit goods (including goods made 
on knitting-frames. ), composed wholly or in pan of wool, 1 35 all manufactures 
com wholly or in — 5 —— en paca, goal, or animals, not 
5 y enumerated or revere — valu at not exceeding 30cents 
per pound, 10 cents per 8 ued at above 30 cents per pound and not om 
Seeding 40 cents per — 12 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents 
pound and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 18 cents per pound; vala sai 
above 60 cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 24 cents per 
pound; and in addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, 35 per cent. 
ad valorem ; valued at above 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, and in ad- 
8 thereto 2 T rai ad valorem. a - 1 

omen's an dren's dress-· goods, con ngs, Italian cloths, and goods of 
like description, composed in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, 
or other animals, valued at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 5 cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 20 
cents per square yard, 7 cents per square and 40 per cent.ad valorem; if 

beeper aga . of wool, worsted, hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, 
or of a mixture of them, 9 cents per square Forin partok other mat valorem; but 
all such goods with sel poate bagi in part of other net or with 
F troduced for — o changing the classifica- 

an 


r cent.ad valorem ; 
the character enumerated in 


seamstress, 
: Provided, That this paragraph 
in Schedule K of the act entitled. An 


and for other purposes, approved 
wely to \clething ready-made,” &c. 5 to 


of all Kinds, in block, rough or squared, 50 cents 
oe wed, dressed, or 5 88 marble 
ties $1 — cubic foot. 
barrels, or other packages, 10 cents per 100 pounds; in bulk, 


cubic foot; veined 
and marble paving- 


enue taxation, other viding a substitute for title 33 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United — is hereby amended as to certain of the 
8 and parts of sections or schedules comprised therein as follows, respect- 
25 y3 
Fon aie on por poe cae and substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

2 ae Sed article, not enumerated or provided for 
in any schedule in in his ‘ite, which is similar, either in the material, quality 
texture, or the use to ao it may be fot ae to any article enumerated in this 
title as chargeable with uty, shail same rate of duty which is levied on 
the enumerated article high it most 1 in any of rticulars before 
mentioned; and if any non-enumerated article equally les two or more 
enume les on which different rates of duty are chargeable, there shall 
be levied on such non-enumerated article the same rate of duty ns is chargeable 
on the article which it ee aying the highest rate of duty; and on arti- 
cles, not enumerated or for, manufactured of two or more materials 
the duty shall be at the highest rate at which the same would be cliarge- 
able if com) mposed wholly of the component material thereof of chief value; and 
the words “ component material of chief value,” wherever used in this title, ‘shall 
bee held to mean that — — material which shall exceed in value any ‘other 

nent material . and the value of each co 
nent okt tontertal aball shall be determined b; ascertained value of such materia 
its last form and en before it eee a com: 
cle. If two or more rates of duty — be applicable = rany imported article, it 
shall per cow at — ee iat of such rates: hat any non-enumerated 
article and quality and texture. <2 the use to which it may 
be ap; to nO sny anade on the free-list, and in u e manufacture of which no 
— — used, shall be free of duty.“ 
2502. SCHEDULE A— CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. — By striking out from this 
3 the words distilled spirits containing 50 per cent. of anhydrous alco- 
hol, $1 per gallon;“ also by out od words "a “alcohol 5 94 per 
cent. anhy: alcohol, per poni — phs 101, 102, 
SCHEDULE B—EARTHENWARE Foi Pi y Ea o ont . tenth 
clause of this schedule, relating to green and colored glass bottles,” &., and 
ingerting the following in lieu 
“Green ae aok colored glass bottles vaa, — and carboys (covered or 
ickle or eee molded, or erage — 
ved, or ted, and not 3 
6 br in this act, 1 cent per pound; if filled, and not 8 
this act provided for, and the contents are subject EC 
rate of duty based on their value, the value of * bottles, vials, or other vessels 
shall be to the value of the contents for the ascertainment of the dutiable 
value of the latter; but if filled, and not otherwise provided for, and the con- 
tents are not subject to any ad valorem duty or toa — of duty based on their 
value, they shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound in addition to 


on their contents.“ 
schedule, relating to flint and lime 


in 
ment material of such arti- 


e duty, if any, 


—Tariff, 
By striking out the eleventh clause 01 this 
glass bottles,” &c., and inserting the following in lieu thereof:—{T; 


V ied ‘or in this act, 40 
per cent. ad valorem; if filled, and not o in this act provided for, and 
the contents are subject toan ad valorem d „or to a rate of duty based on their 


the ascertainment o! 


wise provided for, and the contents are not sı 33 


duty, ox to 


a rate of duty based on their value, they shall ject fo an ad valorem dut ad va- 
1 addition to the duty, ifany, on their contents.” 
—By striking out the last clause of this schedule, relating 


—* in 
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to ‘manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for,” 


and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 
tin, zine, gold, silver, platinum, orany other metal, and whether partly or wholly 
manu 45 per cent, ad valorem: Provided, That nothing in this clause 
shall affect the rate of duty hereinbefore provided for the manufactures of cop- 
per, or of which copper shall be the component of chief yalue.”’—[Tariff, para- 


graphs 186, 216,] > 

Bys out in next to the last clause of this schedule the words min- 
eral substances in a crude state; so that the clause shall read as follows: 

Metals, unwrought, not lly enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 
per cent. ad valorem.”’—{Tariff, ph 215.] 

Schedule F—Tobacco.—By striking out from this schedule the second clause, 
relating to “ leat᷑· tobacco.“ and in lieu thereof inserting the 8 

Leaf. tobacco, of the requisite size and of the necessary fineness of texture to 
be suitable for wrappers, and of which more than one hundred leaves are re- 
quired to weigh a pound, if not stemmed, 75 cents per pound; if stemmed, $1 
per pound.“ —[Taritr, paragraph 246,] 

By striking out the clause in this schedule relating to vegetables in their 
natural state or in salt or brine,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Vegetables, such as beets, peas, beans, and the like, in their natural state, 
whether green or dried or in salt or brine, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, and garden seeds, not edible, except seed of the sugar-beet, 10 per 
cent, ad valorem.” —ITaritr, phs 286, 465, 700. - 

Schedule N.—By striking out the seventh clause of this schedule, relating to 
“bonnets, hats, and hoods,” &c., and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“* Bonnets, hats, and hoods for men, women, and children, composed of Sate, 
whalebone, or any vegetable material, and not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 0 per cent. ad valorem."’—[Tariff, para h a 

By striking out the clause of this schedule commencing with the words hats, 
Ke. materiale for,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Hats, materials for: Braids, pais, flats, willow sheets and squares, fit for 
use in making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed of straw, 
chip, grass, e willow, r, whalebone, or any vegetable material, not 
rer ly enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent, ad valorem,” — 


[ 3 448. 

By striking out the clause of this schedule commencing with the words “ gar- 
den seeds,” which clause is hereby repealed.—[Tariff, paragraph 465.] 

By striking out the last clause but one of this schedule, relating to watches,” 
Ko., and inserting in lieu thereof the following: [Tariff, paragraph 494.] 

“ Watches, w: -cases, watch-movements, parts of watches, watch-glasses, 
and watch-keys, whether separately ked or otherwise, and watch materials 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 

By striking out clause in this schedule, relating to “ webbing,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Webbing composed of cotton or flax, or of a mixture of these materials, and 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem, ”— 
(Tariff, paragraph 495. 

THE FREE-LIST. 


Sec. 2503 [Substituted for section 2505, R. S. J. By striking out the clause in this 
section commencing with the words articles the growth, produce, and manu- 
facture of the United States,“ and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, when re- 
turned after having been exported, without having been advanced in value or 
improved in condition by any process of manufacture or other means; casks, 
barrels, carboys, bags, and other vessels of American manufacture exported 
filled with American products, or exported empty and returned filled with for- 
eign products, including shooks when returned as barrels or boxes; but proot 
of the identity of such articles shall be made, under general regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the ee and if any of such articles are sub- 
ject to internal tax at the time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have 
been paid before exportation, and not refunded: Provided, That this clause shall 
not include any article upon which an allowance of drawback has been made, 
the reimportation of which is hereb; sake anas except upon payment of duties 
equal to the drawbacks allowed.” 1" ariff, paragraphs 619a to 619 d.] 

Add to the clause in this section relating tio soap-stocks so that the clause 
as amended will 2 1 u. —-rarit patagraph j 

“ Soap-stocks, fit only for use as such.’’—{Tariff, paragraph 790. 

By striking out the clause relating to Bh scp apparo” &&. (tariff, para- 
graph $15), and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

»Wearing-apparel. implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, or 
employment, professional books, and other personal effects (not merchandise, 
of persons arriving in the United States, not exceeding in value $500, and not in- 
tended for the use of any other person or persons, nor for sale; but this exemp- 
tion shall not be construed to include machinery or other articles imported for 
use in any manufacturing establishment or for sale: Provided, however, That the 
limitation in value above specified shall notapply to wearing-apparel and other 
personal effects which may have been taken from the United States to foreign 
countries by the persons returning therefrom ; and such last-named articlesshall, 
upon production of evidence satisfactory to the collector and to the naval officer 
(rans) that they have been previously exported from the United States by such, 
persons, and have not been 3 in value or improved in condition by any 
process of manufacture ox labor thereon since so exported, be exempt from pay- 
ment of duty: And provided, further, That all such articles of foreign production 
or manufacture which may have been once imported into the Uni Statesand 
subjected to the payment of duty shall, upon reimportation, if not improved in 
condition, by any means, since their exportation from the United States, be en- 
titled to exemption from duty upon their identity being established, under such 


rules and ations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
“ Works of art, drawings, engravings, 1 pictures, and philosophi- 
eal and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, lecturers, or scientists 


arriving from abroad, for use by them temporarily for exhibition and in illus- 
tration, promotion, and encouragement of art, science, or industry in the United 
States; and wearing-apparel and other personal effects of tourists from abroad 
visiting the United States, shall be admitted to free entry, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and bonds shall be given, when- 
ever uired by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the payment to the United 
States of such duties as may be imposed by law upon any and all such articles 
as shall not be exported within six months after such importation: Provided, 
however, That the Secre! of the Treasury may, in his discretion, extend such 

aoe a further term of six months in cases where application therefor shall 

made. 

“Wearing-apparel, oid and worn, not exceeding $100 in value, npon produc- 
tion of evidence satisfactory to the collector and naval officer (if any) tthe 
same has been donated and imported in faith for the relief or aid of indi- 
gent or needy persons residing in the United States, and not for sale.” 

Sec. 4. That section 7 of the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled “An act to 
reduce internal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” is hereby amended 
so that it shall be as follows: 

“In all cases where imported merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of 
duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated in any manner by the value thereof, 
the duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale price of 
such merchandise, at the time of exportation to the United States,in the prin- 


cipal markets of the country from whence imported, and in the finished condi- 
tion in which such merchandise is there t and sold for — to the 
United States, and in which it is pared and put up ſor a when so 
bought and sold, or when to the United States for sale, including all 
costs, charges, and expenses ntto placing the same insuch condition: 
vided, however, That in determining the dutiable value of imported merchandise 
no estimate shall be made of the cost or the value of such outside sacks, crates, 
cases, or other outer coverings as are used, and asare 2 to be used, only 
in the bona fide transportation of such merchandise to the United States, nor of 
the actual and necessary expenses incident to the transportation of the mer- 
chandise from the place of purchase or consignment to the vessel or other vehicle 
in which exported to the United States, nor of commissions, marine insurance, 
export duties, or fees for authentication by consular officers of the Unii 
States, in case the same shall be severally stated in the invoice, and if not so 
stated no deduction therefor from the invoice value shall be allowed: And 
vided further, That if there be used for covering or holding imported 

dise which shall be free of duty, any material or article desi ed for use other 
than in the bona fide transportation of such merchandise to the United States, 
duty shall be assessed thereon at the rate to which such material or article 
would be subject if imported separately; and if be used for covering or 
holding imported merchandise which shall be subject to duty, any material or 
article designed for use other than in the bona fide transportation of such mer- 
chandise to the United States, and which, if — Sra se] y., would be sub- 
ject to a higher rate of duty than the merchandise contained therein, the whole 
invoice shall be subject to such higher rate of duty, unless the valueof the mer- 
chandise, and of the article or material covering or holding the same, shall be 
pin speed stated in the invoice, in which case the duties shail be assessed and 
collected . the rates prescribed by law: And provided fur- 
ther, That, except as provided in this section and in section 17 of this act, duties 
shall not be assessed upon an amount less than the invoice or entered value of 
the merchandise.” * 

Sec. 5. That section 8 of the act of March 3, 1883, entititled “An act to re- 
duce internal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” amending section 2841 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is hereby further amended so that 
said section of the Revised Statutes shall be as follows: 

‘Sec, 2841. Whenever merchandise imported into the United States is entered 
by invoice, one of the 9 declarations, according to the nature of the 
case, shall be filed with the collector of the port, at the time of entry, by the 
owner, importer, „or agent; which declaration so filed shall be duly 
signed by the owner, importer, consignee, or t, before the collector, or be- 
fore a notary public or other officer duly authorized law to administer oaths 


and take acknowledgments, who may be by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive such dec! ns and to fy to the identity of the 
making them ; and every officer so e with the collector of the 


port a copy of his official signature ‘and seal: Provided, That if any of the in- 
voices or bills of lading of any merchandise imported in any one vessel, which 
should otherwise be — in said entry, have not been received at the date 
of the 8 declaration may state the fact, and thereupon such merchan- 
dise of wh! the invoices or bills of lading are not produced shall not be in- 
cluded in such entry, but may be entered subsequently. 


“DECLARATION OF CONSIGNEE, IMPORTER, OR AGENT. 


Si do soleninly and truly declare that the invoice and bill of 
lading now a by me to the collector of are the true and pean Said 
voice and bill of lading by me received of all the goods, wares, and me: 
dise imported in the . whereof is master, from , for ac- 
count of any person whomsoever for whom I am authorized to enter the 
same; that the said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which they 
were actually received by me, and that I do not know nor believe in the exist- 
ence of any other invoice or bill of lading of the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise; that the entry now delivered to the collector contains a just and true 
aecount of the said taken oa merchandise, according to the said invoice 
and bill of lading; nothing been, on my part, nor to my knowledge on 
the part of any other person, concealed or suppressed, whereby the United States 
may be defrauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, mwa 
and merchandise; that the said invoice and the declaration therein are in 
respects true, and were made by the 2 by whom the same purports to have 
been made; and that if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said 
invoice, or in the account now rendered of the said pocas wares and merchan- 
dise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will im: ly make the same 
known to the collector of this district. And I do further solemnly and truly 
declare that to the best of my knowledge and belief insert the name and residence 
of the owner or owners] is [or are] the owner [or owners / of the goods, wares, and 
merchandise mentioned in the annexed entry; that the invoice now produced 
by me exhibits the actual cost [if 5 or fair market value [if otherwise 
obtained], at the time or times and place or places when or where on {as 
the case may be}, of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, including all cost 
for finishing said goods, wares, and merchandise to their present condition, and 
no other or different discount, bounty, or drawback but such as has been actu- 
ally alowed on the same. 


“ DECLARATION OF OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHANDISE HAS BEEN ACTUALLY 
PURCHASED, 


1. do solemnly and truly declare that the entry now delivered 
by me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the 
wares, and merchandise imported by or consigned to me, in the whereof 
is master, from ; that the invoice which I now produce con- 
tains a just and faithful account of the actual cost of the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise, including all cost of finishing said goods, wares, and merchandise 
to their present condition, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty but such 
as has been actually allowed on the same; that I do not know nor believe in the 
existence of any invoice or bill of * other than those now produced by me, 
and tbat they are in the state in which I actually received them. And I further 
solemnly and truly declare that I have not in thesaid entry or invoice concealed 
or 8 anything whereby the United States may be defrauded of any 
part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and merchandise; that 
the said invoice and declaration thereon are in all respects true, and were made 
by the person by whom the same purports to have been made; and that if at 
any time he er I discover any error in the said invoice or in the account 
now produced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or receive any other 
nton ot se serna I will immediately make the same known to the collector 

t istri : 


“ DECLARATION OF MANUFACTURER OR OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHANDISE 
HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 
Sk do solemnly and truly declare that the entry now delivered 
by me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the 
wares, and merchandise imported 1% or consigned to me in the „ whereof 
—, is master, from ; that the said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise were not actually bought by me, or by my agent, in the ordinary mode of 
bargain and sale, but that nevertheless the inyoice which I now produce con- 
tains a just and faithful valuation of the same, at their fair market value, at the 
time or times and place or places when and where procured for my account [or 
for account of myself or partners}; that the said invoice contains a just aud 
faithful account of all the cost for finishing said goods, wares, and mere dise 
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to their present condition, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty but such 
has and me ~ 


as been actually allowed on the said goods, dise; and 
the said invoice and the declaration thereon are in all respects true, and were 
made by the person by whom the 15e POTROS e been made; that I do 
not know nor believe in the existence o 

those now prod 
97 eten them. And I do further solemnly and truly declare that I have not 


thereto, shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than $2,000, 
and by imprisonment at hard labor not more than five years: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to relieve imported merchandise from 
forfeiture for any cause elsewhere provided by law. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury l grant ion to any firm, 
individual, or corporation to withdraw from bond, alcohol, or any spirits con- 
taining alcohol, subject to internal-revenue tax, in specified quanti! of not 
less than 300 proof-galions, without the Lia way of the in venue taxon 
the same, or on the spirits from which it may have been distilled, for the sole 

urpose of use in such indastrial pursuits as shall be specified in the permit 
Esaa by the Secretary of the Treasury, under such regulations and require- 
ments as to stamps, bonds, and other security and safeguards, by methylation 
or otherwise, as šhall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the — ol the Treasury: Provided, That any person 
who shall sell, use, or willfully permit the use of spirits withdrawn under this 
act for any other purpose than that specified herein shall, for each offense, be 
fined not less than five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, and be 
pare ay peer for not less than six months nor more than two years: And 

ed „That any violation of the rules and 7 pgr eae mada by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in conformity with this act, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than one hundred dollars for each offense, 

ee 8. That sections 2803 and 3058 of the Revised Statutes be amended to read 
as follows: 

Spo. 2803. Any baggage or personal effects arriving in the United States in 
transit to any foreign country may be delivered by the parties having it in 
charge to the collector of the proper district, to be by him retained, without the 
payment or exaction of any import duty, or to be forwarded by such collector 
to the collector of the port of departure, and to be delivered to such parties on 
their 9 for their foreign destination, under such rules, regulations, and 
fees as Secretary of the e he terra 2 

“Sec, 3058. All merchandise imported into the United States shall, for the pur- 
pose of this title, be deemed and held to be the property of the n to whom 
the merchandise may be consigned; but the holder of any bill of lading con- 
signed to order and properly indorsed shall be deemed the consignee thereof; 
and in case of the abandonment of any merchandise to the underwriters the 
latter vg Bie recognized as the consignee.” 

Src. 9. at authority is hereby given to the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, to dispense whenever expedient with the triplicate invoigesand con- 
sular certificates now required by sections 2853, 2354, and 2855 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and triplicate invoices and consular certificates 
shall in no case be required when the value of the merchandise shipped by any 
one consignor, in any one vessel, at one and the same time, does not ex $100; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, is hereby authorized to make such general ions in regard to in- 
voices and consular certificates as in his judgment the public interest may re- 
quire. 

Sec, 10. That all fees exacted and oaths administered by officers of the cus- 
toms, under or by virtue of existing laws of the United States, upon the entry 
of imported s and the passing thereof through the customs, and also upon 
all entries of domestic goods, wares, and merchandise for exportation, be, and 
the same are hereby, abolished; and in case of entry of merchandise for ex- 
portation, a declaration, in lieu of an oath, shall be filed, in such form and under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
the penalties for false statements in such declaration provided in the fourth sec- 
tion of this act shall be applicable to declarations made under this section: 
Provided, where such fees, under existing laws, constitute, in whole or in 
part, the compensation of any officer, such officer shall receive, from and after 

e passage of this act, a fixed sum for each year equal to the amount of such 
3 received by him for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, or a pro- 
po! te amount for any part of a year. . 

Sec, 11, That on all articles exported on and after the passage of this act, and 
entitled to drawback under ions 3019, 3020, and 3021 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and under section 10 of the act of February 8, 1875, entitled 
An act to amend existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other 
purposes,” there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the duty paid on the ma- 
terials named and described in said laws, without retention of any part thereof: 
Provided, however, That where the amount of drawback is less than $100, the fees 
of the United States consuls for certifying the foreign-landing certi shall 
not exceed 50 cents: And provided further, duties refunded by way of draw- 
back on imported sugar and molasses, or manufactures thereof, shall be ascer- 
tained by same tests as are provided by law to be applied to sugars and 
molasses when imported; and in no case shall the amount of drawback paid 
exceed the duty collected on sugar testing one hundred by the Jar 
scope; and all provisions of law inconsistent herewith are hereby re ed. 

Sec. 12. That section 2900 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
so m to read 9 8 p : = 

“Sec. 2900. owner, consignee, or agent of any import merchandise 
which has been actually purchased may, at the time, and not . when 
he shall make and verify his written entry of his merchandise, make such addi- 
tion in the entry to the cost or value given in the invoice, or pro forma invoice, 
or statement in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with his entry, as in 
his opinion may raise the same to the actual market value or wholesale price of 
such m at the period of exportation to the United States, in the prin- 
cipal markets of country from which the same has been imported; and the 
collector within whose district any merchandise, whether the same has been 
actually pu or procured otherwise than by purchase, may be imported 
or entered, shall cause such actual market value or wholesale price thereof to be 
appraised; and if such appraised value shall exceed by 10 per cent. or more the 
entered value, then, in ition to the duties imposed by law on the same, there 
shall be levied and collected a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem on such appraised 
value. The duty shall not, however, be assessed upon an amount less than the 
invoice or entered value, except as elsewhere especially provided in this act.” 

Src, 13. That section 2931 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“So. 2931. The decision hereinafter described, of the collector of customs at 
the port of importation and entry, as to the rate and amount of duties to be paid 
on tonnage of any vessel, or on any merchandise, and the dutiable costs and 


charges thereon, shall be final and conclusive against all persons interested in 
such vessel or merchan 


heres to his „ forth, specifica'ly and in detail, to the Secretary, the 
and the decision of the Secretary on such appeal shall befinal 


the Treasury on such appeal. 
which shall haye been paid before the date of such decision on such vessel or on 
such merchandise, or costs and charges, or within ninety days after the pay- 
ment of duties paid after the decision of the Secretary, No suit shall be be- 
gun or maintained for the recovery of any dutics alleged to have been errone- 
oy. or illegally exacted, until the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have been first had on such |, unless the decision of the Secretary 
shall be delayed more than ninety days from the date of such appeal. A notice 
of such ascertainment, liquidation, and statement shall be posted, on the day 
succeeding the date thereof, in a conspicuous place in the custom-house, acces- 
sible to the public, there to remain for ten days, when it shall be removed. The 
fact of its oo been posted shall be noted thereon, signed by the proper offi- 
cer, and filed with the records of the collector's office ; and posting of such notice 
shall be deemed and taken to be fall notice to all partiesinterested. Whenever 
there shall, subject always to section 21 of the act of June 22, 1874 (chapter 391), 
be an amended liquidation or reliquidation, personal notice thereof, in addition 
to the public notice herein prescribed, shall, in the form and manner to be pre- 
scri by the Secretary of the Treasury, be given to the person or persons who 
shall have made the original entry; and any such amended liquidation or re- 
liquidation shall be final and conclusive in the same manner as an original liqui- 
dation herein referred to, unless the provisions of this section shall have been 
complied with as to protest, appeal, and suit. And when a suit shall be brought 
by the United States to recover the additional duties found due on any ascer- 
tainment and liquidation thereof, and not paid, the defendant or defendants 
shall not be permitted to set up any plea or matter in defense excepting such ag 
shall have been set forth in a protest and opere made as herein prescribed.” 

Sec. 14. That the section of the Revised Statutes numbered 3012 shall be, and 
hereby is, amended by adding at the end of said section the following words: 

And there shall be attached to the said bill of particulars, when served as 
aforesaid, a copy of each and avay such protest or notice of dissatisfaction, and 
of every appeal relied upon by the plaintiff or plaintiffs in said suit; and the 
said bill o! culars shall declare the date of liquidation.” 

Sec. 15. That no suit which by this act, or by any law of the United States, is 
permitted to be begun against a collector of customs to recover money all 
to have been illegally exacted by him on imported merchandise, shall he er 
be begun or maintained in any court of any State of the United States, buteach 
and every such suit shall be begun in the circuitcourt of the United States forthe 
district in which such alleged illegal exaction shall have been made. 

Sec. 16. That section 3012} of the Revised Statutes shall be, and hereby is, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (first) that, in any case of unascertained or estimated duties, more money 
has been paid to or deposited with a collector of customs than as has been as- 
certained by final liquidations thereof that the law required to be paid or 
deposited; and also (second) whenever the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
decided, on an appeal to him as herein provided, that more money has been 

id to or deposited with a collector of customs than the law required; and also 

third) whenever any judgment sliall have been recovered and entered, in any 
court of the United States, against a collector of customs, for duties illegally 
exacted by him on imported merchandise, and a certificate of probable cause 
shall have been ente in said suit, in compliance with the provisions and re- 
quirements of section 989 of the Revised Statutes, from which judgment the 
Attorney-General shall certify, in conformity with the act of March 3,1875 
(chapter 136), that no appeal or writ of error will be taken by the United States; 
and which judgment the Secretary of the Treasury shall also be satisfied 
that no such appeal or writ of error ought to be taken; and also (fourth) when- 
ever any suit or suits have been begun against a collector of customs to recover 
money exacted by him and paid under protest, and an appeal, as 5 by 
la w at the time of importation, and a bill of particulars has been served therein 
on the defendant or his attorney, as pe ese by such law, and when by the 
legal effect of any judgment of a court of the United States, satisfactory to the 
Attorney-General and the Secretary of the Treasury as aforesaid, the said exac- 
tion of such duties shall have been declared illegal, and protests, appeals, and 
bills of particulars have been made according to the law in force at the time of 
importation, and the proper officers of the customs shail, under the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, have reliquidated the entries covered 
by said suit or suits, and bill or bills of particulars, according to the principles 
and rules of law prescribed by said judgment, and the district attorney appear- 
ing of record for the defendant shall certify that such suits have been discon- 
tinued, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in each and all of the beſure- men- 
tioned cases, always excepting judgments or judgment cases in suits com- 
monly known as op. gipa: commission" suits, which last named shall only 
be paid in pursuance of a specifie appropriation therefor, draw his warrant 
upon the Treasurer in favor of the person or persons entitled to the overpay- 
ment, or the sum expressed in said judgment, or the sum thus found due on 
reliquidation of the entries in discontinued suits, including interest and costs 
payable by law, directing the Treasurer to refund and pay the same out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise a) propran, The necessary moneys 
therefor are hereby appropriated, and this appropriation shall be deemed a 
permanent indefinite appropriation.” 

Sec, 17. That section 2927 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following words thereto: 

“No allowances for damage to fruits or other perishable goods. wares, and 
merchandise imported into the United States shall hereafter be allowed in the 
estimation of duties thereon, except as to seeds and such othe! commodities as 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury do not adit of convenient 
separation by package or piece; but the importer thereof may abandon to the 
Government all or any portion of goods, wares,and merchandise of the charac- 
ter last mentioned included in any invoice, and be relieved from the payment of 
the duties on the portion so abandoned: Provided, That the portion so aban- 
doned shall amount to 10 per cent. or over of the total value of the invoice.“ 

Sec. 18, That section 29 of the act entitled “ An act to remove certain burdens 
on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carry- 
ing trade, and for other purposes,” approved June 26, 1884, is hereby amended 
by striking out in the first line thereof the word “seventy-six,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “seventy ;” so that that part of said section preceding the 
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word “ provided ” shall read: Section 2770 of the Revised Statutes is hereby | the duties shall have been „Shall be entitled 898 

Aranea 8 thereto the following.” ‘aie togi bog gered the ae sa 1 said 3 
an L shall give, or offer ha vada ya ve and merchandise wo! the same were imported respect: 

money or thing of value, directly or indirectly, to any customs o! patis d after that date. 5 


any 
aici tn E AET A E O T O . Sec. 23. That sections 3011 and 3013 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby 
ae 3 entry, examination, or inspection of are, repealed as to all importations made afler the date of this act. 
wares, or merc 
e E a Seo aeaonts tax upon snuff, sm: 


both. 

Sec. 20. . officer of the customs who shall demand, exact, or receive | therefor, and upon dealers and peddlers therein or manufacturers thereof of 
from any FFV 7CCCCCCCCC neva ae SANS. implication in any 
taining to or for any act or or aab, 3 ce inspection of f 8 CT 

m, appraisement, entry, examination, or oi y act to repeal 

or merchand N herein an — z ternal-reven k upon tobacco ra Spent 

shall be arg Ser eee peerage ,000, or be im: . after the day aforesaid; and all laws now in force whereby and produc- 
labor not more than two years, or both; and for the purpose constituting an | ers of tobacco are restricted in the sale, disposition, and dealing in same 
offense under this and the preceding ing section, the giving or offering to give, and shall be re on and after the Ist day of October, 1886. 
the receiving, of any money or thing of value shall be regarded as prima jfacie Sec. 25. ö — * . E smoking and 


evidence, 3 
—.— A. That section 12 of the act entitled An act to amend the customs- | facturers or aisles at the time su shall go page effect, the 
venue laws and to repeal moieties,” approved June 22, 1874, be amended so | tax has neon pi there shall be allowed a drawback or rebate of full amount 
that it shall read as follows: of the tax ; but the same shall not apply in any case where the claim is less 
“Sec. 12, That any owner, importer, consignee, agent, or other person who | than $10 and . not been ascertained o) or presented within sixty days following 
Lepr with 3 to defraud the revenue, e or attempt to make any entry | the date of the repeal. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Internal 
f im by means of any fraudulent or false invoice, 3 Revenue, with the a val of the jeg ae of the Treasury, to adopt such rules 


lettant ox — 2 means of any false statement, written or verbal, or ond renion to prescribe and furnish such blanks and forms as may be 
shall be — po A willfal — omission by means whereof the Vatted necessary to carry this section into effect. “i 
States deprived of the lawful duties, or any portion thereof, Sec. 26. That there shall bo, and Ja barony. ee riated, 2 monay 


= erchandise, or any portion there em nbraced or referred io in such in the Treasu rela provided for under. 78 money as sha 1al be Bae, 

nvo: aflida letter, paper, or stateme or affected su or omis- | sary to rej sweets par dda for under section act. 
sion, shall for each offense be be fined in any sum not —— $5,000 nor less AB ok a7, That from and the preceding sec be lawful for any 
than $50, or be im 2 for any time not exceeding ears, or both ; 2 persons to — — apples, . n piane 8 
in addition to su such merchandise, or the pat a ES ree han And otl —.— D fruits into E and wine, 6 se. 

feited, which forfeiture shall only apply to the 3 the merchandise i in te any internal-revenue tax or restrictions existing under the laws com int 3 


case or package dise to TTV 
which such fraud or alleged fraud relates; and anyihing contained in any act fercin provided by retail or in ieas quantities than 5 ons to any one pur- 
which provides for the forfeiture or confiscation entire invoice in conse- Provided further, That nothing herein contai shall be construed to 


qae of any item or items contained in the same being underyalued be, and | relieve any one of such distillation now on hand from the operation of the 


apesar a eee repealed.” law in force w istilled. 
imported goods, wares, and merchandise which may be in | + Sec. 28. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act are hereby 
the public stores or bonded warehouses or 0 or on 3 within the limits of any | repealed. 


of entry, or remaining in the on the day and year when 
this act, or ony Prorat be thereof, Shall g go into aged 3 otherwise 
vided in this U eee — to no other duty Spa e — 5 for APPENDIX. 
ail peed gore and „„ bonded renter entre on the A bill to reduce and equalize duties on imports, to reduce internal-revenue taxes, 
and year this act, or any provision thereof, shall take effect, and upon w. and to modify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue. 


FREE-LIST. 


Importations for fiscal year 1885. | 


Present rate of duty. 


and Toant per tubit took, 


Importations for fiscal year 1885. 


Articles. 


Sawed boards, lumber, &.: 


Planed or finished on one side...M feet... 53 6.70 
Planed or finished on two sides. do. 70 1,562 00. | $2 and $3 per 6.32 
Planed neag me per on 25 side and 5⁴ 278 00 | $3 per M.......... 8.82 
Planed or finished gato sides and i 91] 36300 | $3.50 per M. 13.13 
and grooved, M feet. A 

Ran way bais melanina over 25 pounds per 1, 07 14,783 00 | $15.68 per ton. . $13 per ton -sesoses 43.49 
ype 86 86,409 00 | $17 per ton. .. ++: 40. 64 
49 48.66 
33 "70. 42 
20 87,63 
61 80.49 
i ait 

Tron or steel ingots for railwa: 8 
Boiler or other plate iron 9 16.93 
eee WW 2,042, 52 20,429 00 1. per pound . Ie. per pound 43. 00 

20, poun 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner 2, 674, 490 si 32,093 84 | 1e. per pound . . Ie. per pound 32.71 
than No.25, pounds. 

Thinner than No. — and not thinner 14 16,596 14 Ilie. per pound Ile. per pound 43.14 
20 49.70 
30 51,30 
51 42,03 
76 68.49 
59 35.00 


. 
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DUTIABLE—Continued. 
; Ad valorem equiv- 
Importations for fiscal year 1885, Rates of duty. ney 
9 n E 
icles. | eon under ] 
bill Present | Fro. 
Quantities. | Values. Duties. ? Present tariff. Proposed bill. tariff. bill. 
| Per cent. Per cent. 
Iron or steel rivet, &e., wire rods, lighter | 115,211, 085 433,145 00 | $644,915 25 45.00 61.00 
than No. 5. 
AAA — . 287,125 464, 984 62 162,744 62 35.00 69. 30 
Lead ore or dross 5 — 4.218 00 63 28 111.02 74.00 
FAAA T rns ree awe refuse, 5, 887, 340 143, 209 43 117,346 80 81.91 60.46 
Land in sheets, pipe, and shot ... pounds. 971, 951 22,217 00 29,158 53 131. 24 98,43 
Zine, spoliar, and tutenegue, in blocks,&c., 3,515, 840 113,268 00 52,737 63 46.56 46,56 
in sheets 64,781 50 | 45,906 48 2he. per pound . 2c. 71.00 30.80 
Zinc, 9 * rA 1,524 00 1,441 26 Ile. per pound 94.57 47.29 
Iron and steel wire cloths and ne! | 
a No. 16 and not smaller 8. 75 439 00 395 78 308 00 Ale. per pound . 3h. per pound 90. 15 70.11 
Smaller than’ 0. 26... 186, 924 10,860 00 9,326 20 7,477 00 | 5c. per pound . 4c. per pound . 86.06 68.84 
Wire rope and wire strand : 
Smaller than No. — and not smaller 51, 4 2,362 00 1,555 62 1,426 00 | 3c. per pound . . . 2e. per pound . 86 60.00 
than No, 16, poun: x 
ee yer mr 16and not smaller than 119, 440 $5, 319 00 $4,180 43 $3,583 00 Sie. per pound. 3c. per pound. 78.59 | 67.35 
o. 26, s 
number. 1, 329, 714 26 } 
FA 115 21900 265,942 85 20.00 12.18 
1,168,496 00 234,918 24 20. 00 18.00 
iis 5 863 25 20. 00 10.47 
27.257 oo 171,942 52 20. 00 18. 73 
14,370 00 12, 279 94 85.58 | 64.00 
850, 662 128 8 8 1,804, 139 90 1,324, 139 90 108.54 108.54 
‘ ' uncleaned.. z a 264, 604 209,773 00 | 1383, 969 06 | "153,969 06 73.40| 73.40 
Rice, y do 559, 670 9,502 00 6.995 87 6,995 87 73.63 73.63 
Rice 246, 302 672,092 66 134, 418 41 75, 000 00 20.00 | 20. 00 
in boxes and half boxes. packages. 1,358,389 | 1,618,718 69 326, 647 44 326, G47 44 20.00 20. 00 
Oranges in barrels and other packages. do. 159, 260 442,527 88 111,742 23 87,270 00 27.00 20. 00 
Lemons in boxes and half boxes. do. 1,876,464 2. 480, 129 50 561, 900 42 468, 231 00 2. 00 18. 00 
Lemons in packages not provided ſor- do 863 343 10 6,068 62 5,947 00 10c. per cubic foot 20.00 18. 00 
G APS AA E ARA AEAN eee Pepe 45 51,490 50 64, 363 00 le, per pound 20. 00 25.00 
t juice asaros cosse; lons... 200,000 100, 000 00 20, 000 00 . 500. pèr gallon. 20.00 100. 00 
Citron, ied (estimated See AE oem E 1. 200, 000 150, 000 00 52,500 00 48,000 00 4c. per pound. 35.00 32. 00 
— lemon peel, 0 „ 2,187,500 125, 000 00 43,750 00 43,750 00 2c. per pound 35.00 . 00 
po 
Castile soap. 3,836, 939 229, 990 S4 45,998 17 47,962 00 lic, per pound. 20. 00 20. 80 
dess 2, 496, 405 68, 495 00 13, 699 00 7, 000, 00 „do łc. per pound. 20. 00 27.33 
ues —— senece 59, 821 57,715 00 14, 428 75 11, 964 00 | 25 per cent 20c. per 25.00 20. 73 
Cement, Portland or Roman. 554, 396 874, 069 94 174, 813 99 177, 407 00 | 20 per cent... Se. per 1 20. 00 20.28 
Whiting, or paris white, dry. 1,401,783 6,157 47 7,008 91 3,504 00 | ġe. per pound. 4e. per pound... 113.83 56.92 
Gi fined 1, 604, 097 158, 813 00 80, 204 86 64, 164 00 | 5c. per pound. 40. per pound. 52.14 41.71 
59,178 45,104 12 11, 276 03 8,877 00 | 25 per cent... —— — 25. 00 19. 68 
262, 504 274,394 00 131,22 25 105, 002 00 | 50c. per bushel 40c. per 47.83 38.25 
3 13,987 192 00 11,149 80 8,362 35 roe per gallon.. 2 per * 180. C7 135.05 
— — — — Sa E SS PR 
58, 996 2.611 00 3,539 76 2, 360 00 | 6e. 40. per pound. .. 135.57 90.98 
itharge 35, 283 1,091 36 1,058 49 706 00 20. per pound... 96.99 64.66 
a 2 910, 230 36, 198 00 27, 306, 90 22,756 00 Seppa iA 75.44 62.85 
trate o —— — — 4 TTT TTT — — — —e 
Clothing, read, Ko., cotton... 1, 244, 097 07 423 99 200, 000 00 ..| 40 per cent. 35.00 40.00 
BN 1.164,28) 02 248.255 71 465,715 60 40 per cent.. 30.00 40.00 
Oilcloth foundations, &c., flax, & 1,008, 75 403 38 96 per cent. .. 40.00 35.00 
Gunny-cloth, not baggi: F 20. and 30. p 
Bags and 5 466,515 36 35 per 40, 00 35.00 
Bagging for cotton 3,536 87 11%. . 39 29.49 
Do 64 92 | Lie. 48. 81 42.00 
pa 157,101 00 10 per 20.00 10.00 
Silks, 323,307 25 55 per 50.00 55.00 
Wool, class 3, valued at 12 cents or! 572, 971 126, 833 90 .| 3c. per pound. 24. 64 27.40 
Wool, class 3, valued at over 12 cents. do. 5, 708, 985, 478 285, 439 60 ised 23.96 } - 
Woolen cloths valued under 80 cents per 330, 371 213, 840 190, 474 11 300. 89. 07 81.31 
und, pounds. 35 per cent. 
hate | eevee under 80 cents per 5, 608 3,831 3,303 92 | 3,3 52 . „do. . . severe . d 86.25 78.92 
und, poun 
Woolen manufactures, unenumerated, Ibs ... 29, 766 17, 698 00 16,612 49 | . ETERN PESAR AS: | s7 85.45 
Worsted cloths valued under 80 cents per 1,574,073 36 | 1,067,349 76 35c. per pound and Sf 
und, pounds, 35 per cent. 
ſothing, ready-made (woolen)...... 45c. per pound and W. s. 
45 per cen 
PSG ( E E ai a — RS — 54.16 
«| 50c, per cubie foot... 56,88 43.76 
Si per cubic foot. D. 49.54 
— pounds. 40.92 34.16 
. 85.28 42.64 
———— 35.00 50.00 
70.44 2.22 
50. 28 25.14 


Free-list.... — 
Internal- revenue tax on tobacco, &c., col- 
lected in ad — 


ieee — 2 renee: 
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The American Zollverein or Customs Union of America—Prog- 
ress of the Movement. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 30, 1886. 


On the report of the committee of conference on the d ing votes of the 
two houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 6392) mak- 
ing appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service of the Government 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND said: Z 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am gratified that the conference committee has rec- 
ommended concurrence in the Senate amendment just read, as follows: 

To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the diplo- 
matic and consular service, and to extend the commercial and other interests 
of the United States, to be expended pursuant to the requirement of section 291 
of the Revised Statutes, $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

In my judgment its importance is due to the fact that under this pro- 
vision the President may obtain the means which will enable him to 
properly endeavor to secure the object contemplated in the following 
joint resolution, which was first introduced in Congress by me on Jan- 
uary 7, 1884: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, requested to in- 
vite the co-operation of the governments of the American nations in securing 
the establishment of a commercial league by and between the said nations, to 
be known as the customs union of America, the arran; ent of a common 
basis of import duties from other countries than those which may compose said 
league, and that the commercial intercourse among the people of all the Amer- 
ican states may be freed from the payment of ced customs or other dues what- 
ever; and that a common system of weights and measures may be also estab- 
lished for the purpose of facilitating such intercourse. 

By reason of the immense advantage to all concerned of close com- 
mercial relations with the countries lying south of us the Chief Execu- 
tive of the leading Republic in the western hemisphere is warranted 
inavailing himself of any legitimate means at his command to facili- 
tate future action on this subject even in the absence of legislation. 
But when, as I shall presently show, he has been virtually authorized 
by Congress to take this actiom I trust that he may feel that a duty is 
thereby imposed upon him which should be performed as soon as 
practicable. Before proceeding further I desire to call attention to the 
fact that, unlike any other that has been previously suggested, this 
proposition is purely commercial. 

All others preceding it touching our relations with the southern coun- 
tries have been mainly ofa political character and involved complications 
which I do not believe are desirable or compatible with the peace and 
welfare of our country or other countries on this continent. 

This was true of the propositions for alliance with the southern coun- 
tries under the administration of John Quincy Adams and of the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. 

Although the progress in legislation of new movements of such mag- 
nitude is usually very slow, yet this has met with very gratifying and 
rapid success, 

It was thought best by the last Congress that before finally consid- 
ering this proposition more information than we then possessed of the 
character of the commerce, public sentiment, and feeling of the govern- 
ment officials of those countries should be ascertained; therefore in July 
following the introduction of that joint resolution the President was 
authorized to appoint three commissioners to visit the countries em- 
braced in it, who were directed to ascertain the best mode of securing 
more intimate international and commercial relations with those coun- 
tries. 

The commission was soon thereafter appointed and, as far as its 
limited time would permit, performed the duty intrusted to it, and has 
made elaborate and valuable reports, towhich I willagain refer. These 
reports were not received in time for further action in the last Congress, 

At the beginning of the present Congress I again introduced that joint 
resolution, and it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
consideration and report. Other gentlemen, seeing the importance of 
the movement which I had inaugurated, have, during this session, 
introduced in both Houses of Congress measures of the same character 
with more or lesselaboration. With but one dissenting voice the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House has reported with a favorable 
recommendation a substitute to the same effect. 

A more elaborate measure, but of same import, lately introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. FRYE, has been adopted by that body. The latter 
designates Washington as the place for the meeting of the assembly, 
and provides an appropriation of 8100, 000 to defray its expenses, &c. 

It is confidently believed that before the end of the present Congress 
a measure for the accomplishment of the object embraced in my origi- 
nal proposition will be enacted. But it is not necessary to wait for 
such final Congressional action, for the reason, as I have already stated, 
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that the amendment under discussion places at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent a fund which is sufficient to enable him to invite the co-operation 
of the American nations and conduct the preliminary proceedings for 
carrying into effect the main object of the pending measures. 

Public sentiment in this country has strongly manifested its approval 
of thismoyement. Soon after I first introduced the proposition in Con- 
gress it was warmly indorsed and its adoption ably urged by nearly every 
3 ing journal of both political parties in all the States of our national 

nion. 

_ The Democratic national convention of 1884 strongly and expressly 
indorsed this idea in the following emphatic language: s 

We favoran American continental policy based upon more intimate commer- 
cial and political relations with the Fnteen sister republics of North, Central, 
and South America, but entangling alliances with none. 

The ublican national convention of the same year was less pro- 
nounced, but it declared in favor of a somewhat similar policy. 

Thus it will be seen that this movement has practically received the 
approval of Congress and the people. 

In exercising the authority which I haveshown Congress has virtually 
conferred upon the President he will pursue a policy proclaimed in the 

latform which he has approved and on which he was elected, backed 

y an almost unanimous public sentiment. It can not be doubted the 
President will avail hi of theopportunity afforded by this amend- 
ment to discharge promptly an jmperative duty which, if successful, 
will prove a blessing to all the people of the western hemisphere. 

The only serious opposition which has been developed to this move- 
ment emanates, as might be expected, from the influence of our Euro- 
pean competitors in the southern markets. We can not complain of 
such opposition when we remember that the establishment ofan Amer- 
can zollverein will annually transfer hundreds of millions of commerce 
of the southern countries from the flags of England, France, and Ger- 
many to that of the United States. 

My proposition was so framed as to exclude European provinces on this 
continent in order to ayoid the direct influence of those nations in the 
zollverein, and a share in its advantages which would result through 
their provincial representation. à 

Already English and German interests have manifested hostility to 
this scheme, as will be seen by the following editorial of the Two Re- 
publics, a prominent journal published in the City of Mexico: 

The “ congress of American nations” bill has passed the Senate. Englishand 
German interests antagonize the act strongly, and the effort to defeat it final! 
will be powerful. England and Germany are bitterly “eaten to any pica! 
ing between the states of North and South America, The reason is ent. 
Germany is the chief influence at this time in Mexican commerce; England is 
the motive power in the South American trade. Her steamship lines do most 
of the transportation, her merchants furnish most of the foreign supplies. If 
the states of the Americas amicably meet and consider their natural commer- 
cial relations, the result will very probably be an immediate enla; entof our 
trade with such states, Our commerce has declined in these directions for a 
number of reasons. Should the bill mentioned fail to become a law, it will be 
looked upon and will be a foreign commercial triumph,and means further de- 
cadence of our American export trade. 

This is a warning that prompt action should be taken by our Gov- 
ernment and eflicient means employed to promote the formation of the 
American commercial union in order that American commerce may be 
controlled by Americans. 

A proper consideration of the subject will convince any one that this 
is the most far-reaching and important before the people of the three 
Americas, and that it is the duty of every one, who desires to promote 
the welfare of this country, to see that nothing should be left undone 
to secure the early success of this movement. À 

Certainly it will not be antagonized in this country because of differ- 
ences of opinion on the tariff question. In fact, this proposition will 
not to any serious extent affect the tariff. Over 82 percent. of our im- 
ports from the southern countries now enter our ports free of duty. 
The most reliable statistics for 1885 show that of the imports received 
from those countries in 1885 $66,671,394 entered our ports free of duty, 
and that duties were collected on only $14,294,598. Therefore but lit- 
tle revenue can be lost to us by this arrangement—a mere bagatelle in 
comparison with the value of the rich markets we shall secure for our 
surplus products. 

The formation of such a league will render a change in our tariff upon 
imports from European countries of far less importance than it is now. 
As I have urged in a previous speech, it is a proposition which protec- 
tionists as well as free-traders may consistently favor. For while it 
does enlarge the area of free trade, it at the same time extends the line 
of protection for American products against European competition in 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

Some carping critics have doubted the willingness of the southern 
countries to join us in such a union because, as they assert, the advantages 
would be largely in our favor. It is gratifying to learn from the report 
of the commissioner I have mentioned that the statesmen of the south- 
ern countriesentertain no such narrow views. ‘They see in this scheme 
what is apparent to all broad minds, that each and all of the American 
nations—the smallest as well as the largest, the weakest as well as 
the strongest—will derive inestimable advantages from the formation 
of an American zollverein. This has been the result in all the coun- 
tries that entered the German zollverein. 

It will be remembered that zollverein was founded by nations as sep- 
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arate and independent, relatively as different in extent and strength as 
those existing on the American continent. Customs- houses surrounded 
the border of each, charging different rates of duties and having different 
systems of internal revenue. 

The marvelously beneficial results and complete success of that zoll- 
verein demonstrates the practicability and advantages of a commercial 
union of a similar character between the countries on this continent. 
It may be, as was the case in the beginning of the German zollverein, 
that some of the states of South America will at first hestitate to join 
the league; but there is no ground to doubt that when they see the 
mutual advantages which will flow from the trade alliance of their 
neighbors they will seek admission into the union. Iam confirmed in 
this view, which was expressed by me in my speech in the last Con- 
gress, by Mr. Reynolds, one of the members of the commission sent to 
those countries, who, in a letter addressed last April to the Senate com- 
mittee concerning Senator FRYE’S bill, says: 

It should be distinctly understood, and perhaps be in some way indicated in 
your bill, that the consent of all the | at donde invited to the congress will 
not be indispensable. Power should be given to the President to convoke it, 
should only some of the governments invited send delegates to it. Diplomatic 
correspondence, and information heretofore, would indicate that many of those 
states would, for various reasons, decline the invitation. The countries south of 
the equator might find it best to form a customs union of theirown. Should 
only the governments of the republics bordering on the Caribbean Sea and 
Guit of Mexico—our American Maditexraneas unite in the congress, it should 
meet without awaiting the action of the other states. A customs union of the 
latter south of the equator would finally gravitate to a like connection with 
our own of the hemisphere,as South Germany did toward the customs 
union of North Germany. 

Indeed enough of the countries embraced in my proposition have 
already signified their willingness to enter the union to guarantee its 
success. 

It is a source of deep regret that all efforts for close relations with 
the southern countries prior to the presentation of this proposition have 
partaken largely of a political character, which, as I have stated here- 
tofore are not desirable or beneficial to any of the states concerned, and 
would be unwise and impracticable. 

If a purely commercial alliance had been sought earlier there is good 
grounds to believe it would have met with favor from most of the coun- 
tries of the three Americas. 

We have now for the first time been brought directly to the consid- 
eration of a union with a purely commercial basis which is practicable 
and beneficial to all. 

Its consummation will prove the wisdom of the present generation 
and mark an era in the history of this continent ranking in importance 
with its discovery by Columbus and the establishment of free institu- 
tions by the fathers of our t Republic. 

The administration which will lead the way to the formation of this 
union will achieve greater renown than any of its predecessors since 
the adoption of the Constitution, and will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered and admired for having done the greatest good to the greatest 
number in the western hemisphere, and for having firmly secured the 
permanent peace, prosperity, and enlightenment of all the nations in 
America. - R 

SPEECH IN THE LAST CONGRESS, 

In order that the purpose and effect of this proposition may be more 
fully understood, I beg leave to publish with my present remarks a 
speech on this subject delivered by me in this House on January 10, 
1885, and to show the present commerce of those countries I will sub- 
stitute for my original figures statistics of the latest date, which I have 
procured in the last few days from the Bureau of Statistics: 

Mr. TownsHenD, Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk a proposition which 
I intend to offer as au amendment to this bill. It isa copy of a joint resolution 


introduced by myself in this House January 7, 1884, about one year s 
The Clerk read as follows: : : N 


er dues whatever; and that 
a common system of we pe and measures may be also established for the pur- 
pose of facilitating such intercourse,’ 

COUNTRIES EMBRACED IN THE ZOLLVEREIN. 

Mr. TownsHEND. This is intended to be an initial step for the formation of a 
commercial league or trades-union of all the independent and sovereign govern- 
ments of the American continent. It does not include any of the adjacent 
islands, nor does it embrace any of the provinces of European governments, be- 
cause I think it best in this scheme to avoid any complications with European 

vernments or interests, and confine it exclusively to American governments, 

ere is more likelihood of securing unity among our own people by avoiding 
the influence of European powers through their American provinces and thereby 
avoid disputes among ourselves over the tariff. 

It includes only the United States, the republics of Mexico and Central and 
South America, and the Brazilian Empire. 


NOT POLITICAL BUT COMMERCIAL IN ITS NATURE, 


This | peng ada is not political in its character but purely commercial, I do 
not believe it to be desirable or beneficial for us to make political conquests in 
any quarter. The wi of these countries can be promoted by the con- 
tinuance of their separate and independent sovereignties. The tory sub- 
ject to our political power is already large enough. I would rather see our flag 
supplant that of England over the commerce of the than behold it the 
symbol of political moyereienty. over the whole American continent. We o! t 
not to wish to govern the Spanish-Americans, but to trade with them. ey 
will be unfriendly whenever we approach them with a menace against their in- 


dependence, but will receive us with open arms when we come with the arts of 
peace to show them the way and to assist them in the development of their 
marvelous resources and the promotion oftheir prosperity. 


OBJECT OF THE PROPOSITION. 


This proposition it will be seen has for its aim the establishment of free com- 
merce among these countries with a common rate of customs duties againstthe 
products of Europeans and others. It contemplates as a basis the same princi- 
ples as that of the German Zollverein, and would result in bringing about the 
same freedom of trade on this continent as that which exists among the States 
constituting our nationality. It would open to our agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and mineral products a free market in these countries, with protection 
against the competition of England, France, Germany, and the remainder of the 
world. The American Zollverein would accomplish for the American nations 
what the German Zollverein has done for the German states. It would develop 
into vast proportions the trade of the southern countries, which is now so in- 
significant in proportion to their population and natural resources, for as they 
become acquainted with our ple and observe our mode of living and attain- 
ment in arts and sciences their desires for the comfort and conveniences of life 
will increase, 

CAUSE OF PRESENT BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


The present general depression of business, paralysis of manufacturing indus- 
tries, and low prices of farm products in this country are due to the limited ex- 
tent of our foreign market. We do not produce too much, but our misfortune is 
that we can not sell what we 8 therefore, our trade has become stag- 
nant, and unless relief is found greater distress and financial ruin will follow, 
Bradstreet, in December last, estimated that there were 350,000 unemployed 
wage-workers in the United States. Three hundred and sixteen thousand two 
hundred and nineteen of these are enforced idlers. It is also well known’that 
wages have been reduced from 10 to 30 per cent. x 


EXTENSION OF OUR FOREIGN MARKET THE REMEDY. 


Now, how can we find relief from this condition of things? Will diminution 
of production produce relief? It mightincrease prices, but it would also increase 
the cost of living and the number of idle hands and paupers. The surest road 
to relief lies in the extension of our foreign markets. We must find sale for our 
9 Where shall we look for these markets? Not to populous 
and wealthy Europe. She manufacturesall the goods she needs, and it is claimed 
at a cheaper cost than we can furnish them to her. She will take from us only 
what she is compelled to have—breadstuffs and provisions. Butwe now supply 
her with all the jeultural products that she is compelled to take from us. 

We can not find the market we seek among the rians of Africa. Eu- 
rope controls the small trade of the few civilized peoples found there. Where, 
then, can we find this market? Why, sir, it lies at our door. It is nearer to us 
than to any other commercial nation. It issouthand west of us. For the pres- 
ent I will confine my attention to that south ot us. It is indeed marvelous, but it 
is true, that other nations of leas enterprise and energy, much farther away, 
brave the dangers of the Atlantic Ocean, come to our door, and monopolize that 
market. How strange it is that a prize so much coveted, aud in such easy reach, 

to others. ble K itso? Perhaps it is to some extent because we have 

n so much absor in the consideration of domestic issues and local inter- 

ests that the vision of American statesmanship has only at long intervals been 

lifted beyond our borders. Let us put aside our domestic wrangles long enough 

to see if we can not promote the general welfare by finding a foreign market 
for the fruits of our r and the employmentof our capital. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN BETTER THAN RECIPROCITY TREATIES, 


Iam gratified that the President has taken some steps to enlarge our foreign 
markets by on tern the recent reciprocity treaties; and while I am not pre- 
to say w course I may take with to those treaties in their pres- 
ent form, L feel convinced that the proposition which I submit fora customs 
union will far more effectually accomplish the object we have in view, for the 
reason that under the most favored nation clauses of existing treaties between 
the Southern and ne age countries the same advantages offered us can be 
secured by them, thereby lessening the value of the privileges which may be 
obtained by us by such treaties, 

But, if the southern countries will enter into such a commercial union with 
us as I propose we shall secure such exclusive privileges and advantages as will 
enable us to take away from the European countries most of their valuable 
commerce on this continent, It would secure freedom of intercourse and ex- 
change with the Pocus of these countries, while at the same time it would set 
up a barrier against competition from other nations. It is claimed by man 
that without high protective duties our manufacturers can not compete wi 
European nations within our own borders. How, then, can we hope successfully 
to do so in foreign lands unless we can obtain privileges not accessible to our 
competitors. From this point of view it will be admitted that a method must 
be devised which will restrict the power of our rivals in competing with us or 
we shall not be able to share to any considerable extent in the trade of the 
world. I do not admit that tariff protection is essential to commercial success 
at home or abroad. I will not, however, go into that question here. But will 
say as enormous tariff duties are laid to raise revenues for the support of the 
southern governments all can see how greatly the advan would be in our 
favor if our products should enter these countries free while European products 
should continue to be burdened with duties. 


WHAT SHALL WE GAIN FROM SUCH A UNION? 


Now let us see what we would gain by such an alliance. Fairer lands are not 
to be found beneath the sun than those lying south of us. Nature with her 
bonnteous hand has endowed them with her richest blessings. She has favored 
them with more hidden mines of wealth, luxuriant vegetation, estic trees, 
luscious fruits, and greater fertility of soil thanshe has any other, their pop- 
ulation and development of resources were commensurate with the earth’s sur- 
face which they cover, the states established there would be among the most 
powerful of the world. It is to the acquisition of such a grand field for Amer- 
ican enterprise and commerce that my proposition points the way. Itwasthe 
land of semi-civilization, learning, wealth, and commerce when our own land 
was steeped in barbarism, ignorance, and abject poverty. They had educated 

le, palaces, temples, houses, and cities when the land we occupy was peo- 
pled with savages living in wigwams and the open air. 
AREA AND POPULATION OF THESE COUNTRIES. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department has very kindly fur- 
nished me tables showing thearea and population of those countries, their capi- 
tals and principal seaports, which I will append to my remarks. I am also in- 
debted “ing that bureau for some other valuable statistics that I may use in my 
remarks. 

From these tables it will be seen these countries cover an area of 8,118,844 square 
miles,and have a population according to the latest reliable data of 42,770,374. 
The development of the internal resources of those countries and the more fre- 
quent intercourse with our own people which this union will secure, will vastly 
increase their population, wealth, and importance. This was the immediate 
effect of the creation of the German Zollverein upon the German states. The 
great natural 5 which we have over European governments will be 
seen from an examination of the distances between our chief seaports, those of 


the southern countries, and England, 
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5 TTT Jork and 
New and the Pacifie 3 e waa nne zane 

which might —— doubt. 
South America, whereas 


We alread . 


— ſrom our e systems to the — Me 
less will be 8 


100, 77. 925 


The total 6 during the latest year for which data were at- 
tainable was as fi 


Imports of merchandise, coin and bullion ...... .. 8324, 451, ms 
Exports of merchandise, coin and bullion. ...... 390, 038, 45: 
LN A AIR RES SES ERATE SNE a EEE yt e a 


55 the ho $190,008.60 domestie merchandise exported from the United States, 
and France to those countries, the share of the United States was 
oniy $4044, or 18 per cent. And yet we are their closest neighbor and have 


ee eee CHILI AND PERU, Ero. 


tors. England im 
Fe os: their imports from the U is, in 1885, $19,200,001; France im- 


e with Peru a tem $1,800 astonish: i 805 a sold to the Peruvians, $5,- 
250,976, France so! em $1,600,287; an our boasted enterprise, we 
only sold our vian bors $735, e England, Callao (Lima) lies on 
the same coast-line with San Francisco, whereas ar traversing the 
Atlantic Ocean and incurring the hazardsof a voy: d the Horn for a S dis. 
tanceof 11,604 miles tothe same port, or via Staits of of 10,162, or else by 
breaking bulk and crossin the isthmus of of Panama, a of 5,912 miles, out- 


only | aha by selling the vians nearly ten times as much merchandise as 


Surely these startling figures should put every American statesman on inquiry 
Piua way by which we mer Aperi at least a fair pi n of the com- 
merce of the continent on which we live, The census of revealed to us the 
fact that only 2 per cent. of our manufactures reached the foreign markets. 
5 for our farm . over 77 per cent. of 


ity if het contempt withall civilized people. With such staring us in the 
Fon tet wondered we have stagnation in business and distress 
our Sedat * anything else be expected if we lack the wisdom and enter- 
to sell our surplus e to our nearest hbors, who would unques- 
tionably rather = than with countries across the seas? Financial 
ruin isinevi the manufacturer who can not sell his wares or the farmer 


who can not — his products. 
HOW THIS TRADE MAY BE SECURED BY US. 
We have the capacity to furnish all the me: that goes into these coun- 
ti ies; but while of course this can not be expected, yet if the the ——— zoll- 
verein is established the foregoing figures would be reversed and 


our trade 

would exceed that of combined Europe. 
As I have already intimated, eee eee our 
trade in southern countries is so meager is to cheaper labor 
and abundance of capital in Euro; eee those manufact- 


. it adopted 
claim to exist, for by estab- 
hing a common rate of duties on European products, with a free market for 
all American abase ki would be able to undersell our foreign competitors 
in the southern marke! 
NO SERIOUS LOSS OF REVENUE ON ACCOUNT OF THIS UNION. 

No serious loss of revenue to the United States would occur, for the reason that 
over 82 per cent. of our imports from these countries now come to us free of duty. 
9 our exports into those countries are heavily taxed at their 
custom-houses. 

The following table will show the amount of dutiable and free imports into the 
United States from the nations mentioned during the year ending June 30, 1885: 


Countries. | Free. | Dutiante. 


Mexico.. 580 
Central American * 250 142 | est 
AE S A 7,127, 469 
Colombia... 5 6, 
Argentine Republi: 1,174,173 
oe ER 
ru g 
Ghil... A O61 
— — 15, 258 
ile other South American countries... PESEE RAAT 750 


. eee 


Our Louisiana sugar friends need not fear competition from the sugar-plant- 
ers of those countries, for only $8,087.49 of sugar was imported from all those 


35 ent ele ne i ae Of the 


whole amount im from that country $33,126,191 were uty, whereas 
2 sent to Brazil was heavily taxed. Not only does she tax all we send 
Siek her, which con- 


A rijna ang eert eroari aeie 
stitutes $90,346,792, or o or over t of all our imports from that country. Our 
so greatly to our disadvantage as to make ita one-sided 
affair; she has the lion’s share. 
EFFECT OF THE ZOLLVEREIN ON COUNTRIES CONCERNED, 


I believe that this union would, no in the case of . with 
develo} VVV 
tendencies to t rev- 


e E E ES — 
ustries nited States, pu 


very 
season, give employment to every idle 
surplus dollar, and revive our industry of ship-building. 


THE WAY TO REBUILD OUR MERCHANT MARINE AND NAVY. 


of our shipping interest aside from our coastwise 
with the powers under President 


an Buren to te foot the list under President Arthur. iapa aier rpi a a 
on — and exports were carried on American bottoms, now it has fallen 
per cent 

Twelve lines of steamers run to Europe from the Argentine Republic, but 
none to the United States, 

It is stated in the daily press that last year only two American vessels sailed 
from New York to Europe, neither of w. ‘ich were steamers. 

ass ase paying now over one hundred millions annually to foreign ships for 

our commerce, Nothing can be done, in my judgment, which will 
enc et ectually and permanently rebuild our mercantile marine than the es- 
tablishment of the American customs union, 

One of the prime questions to be SOSEO a membersof the American cus- 
tomsunion would bethe means oftransitand ini urse. As betweenthe United 
States and ali those countries, except Mexico, the ine AANA will be by water. 
Articles aona be adopted by the Zollverein assembl ae would a Akin the 
benefits of the freedom of commerce and exchange only . 
sels owned by the countries forming the union. This 5 W paga method which 
will secure for us what the President in his last message expressed the hope of 
obtaining by prea eee A treaties, in which he says 

First, a series of reciprocal commercial — with the countries of Ameriea 
which shall foster 8 us and them an unham trade. 
The conditions of these treaties should be the free 
dise as this country does not produce, in return for the admission free o? under 
a favored 5 of e ee own products, the benefits gripen exchan; nge 


Ringer — sh, rom Uh e El unhindered agant 
and those of the other contracting parties, w re- 
ee DASA oS trade; the removal or reduction of eee 


burdens 
products of thoes sewerage coming within the benefits of the treaties; 
sted the Fi voidance of and penalties by which our in- 
tercourse with those countries re at present hampered.” 


pean 

the same benefits and advan may be granted to us. But by the es- 

tablishment of an American Zollverein all pedini ariya outside of the verein ie garor 

be excluded from the benefitsand privil: Ihave indicated, This would 

us control of the carrying trade of thìs hemisphere. It would revive our 

guishing shipping interest, and lift it from the foot of the list to 22 highest de- 
N o would eventually dethrone England's sovereignty of the seas and 
me the great maritime power of the world; for the great increase which 

that trade would give to our shipping would enable our ship-owners to com- 

pete for a fair share of tradein all the seas. It would send our flag to ports 

where it is now a stranger, and transport American products under an Amer- 

ican flag on American bottoms to the markets of the world. 


HOW TO REBUILD THE NAVY. 


By rebuilding the American merchant marine we will lay the best foundation 
for 8 the American Navy. In the report. of the Admiral of the Navy 
last be found the following observations 

= Fasa l looked forward to the time when Congress would take some steps 
toward tating our mercantile marine, which long been languishing 
for the want of Government action in its f. — large number of merchant 


steamships would in time of war be an important unct to our regular naval 
force, for many of them would, with pr kassene a Peres ns yr irasas make the 
best commerce-destroyers in the world, and also the best destroyers of com- 


merce-destroyers.“ 
M This quotation renders any remarks of my own on this branch of the subject 


in united countries connected by no such im- 
mense advantages could result to the merchant marine of any of those coun- 
tries as would be brought about by such a union among the eee nations. 

THE ZOLLVERELIS WOULD SECURE GENUINE RECIPROCITY. 


An “American customs- union“ would secure ae 3 s: trade and 
mutual advantage. It would 3 to us products not ur climate 
and which we must have in corey, eho for our surplus products; pine: with but 
few tions, are not produced in countries, There isa greater degree t 
reciprocity of trade on lines of longitude than on lines of latitude, In one case 

is of ucts because of a similarity of climate; whereas in 
the other the products are different t because of a difference of climate, and there- 
— the paras a and desire for interchange of commodities exist in the high- 


degree. 

The Spanish-American countries have no factories of conseque: lg 
will not, therefore, furnish competition with our manufacturers, but it they will 
need our manufactured articles, as well as our 8 and provisions, and 
we need their raw materials. Then let us freely trade. 

ITS ner ON ISTHMIAN CANAL QUESTION. 

If such a league or union should be established it will be a matter of but lit- 
tle consequence by whose capital an isthmian canal is built, whether of France, 
England, or Germany, or of all united, for the communit: e Pace of any arn som 
the states of the American zollverein would intensify 2 
unite all the members of the 6 varias attempt at political of 

dominance of any European power on this. continent 


The difference of weights measures existing between us can be equalized 
by the zollverein Antec S 


THE MONETARY UNION AND SILVER COIS. 


I see no reason why this union could not 5 functions con- 

templated by the excellent suggestion of the 

the establishment of a uniform currency basis for the countries of 

thereby util the surplus productions of our mines and mints and removing 

all pretexts for the demonetization of silver, There is no need of the hay ar 

existence of what the President calls a monetary union of America,” for the 

American customs- union“ can carry out his idea, and by it, as he expresses 
the output of the bullion-producing countries and the circulation of those 

w. yi neither gold nor silver could be adjusted in conformity with the 

population, wealth, and commercial needs of each.” 


DISCRIMINATION AGINST AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN EUROPE. 


into that empire. I imm 
the President to adopt retaliator: 


thorizing measures against German 
emcee eS ee ne ee the 


certain 
ose of the then short session that it 


a 

to other European 
which had pursued the same course, and it was referred to a committee, where 
it now lies, without final action. Three committees struggled for jurisdiction 
over that measure w it was presented; but it seems that their zeal over the 


question has ended. 
When it is remembered that statistics show that we have in this country 47 
per cent. of all the hogs in the world, I submit that our interest is large enough 


to deserve some m against such unjust action. 
France soon followed the course of Germany, but not content with assailing 
—— 8 has restricted the importation of our breadstuff by bur- 
e tax: n. 
Emboldened by the su ness of the American Con in the face of these 
outrages against our agricultural products, and the indifference manifested for 
the — — of these interests in the European markets, Austria is advancing 


to 3 of open hostility to all American commerce in Europe. 
EUROPEAN COALITION AGAINST AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS. 


She uses no mask of false pretenses that our merchandise is unwholesome, 
but openly advocates a continental coalition against the importation of any and 
all American farm products 5 To ſoster their agricultural interests, 
and prevent competition from farmers, Austrian statesmen and press 
advocate the prohibition of our agricultural products as the only salvation for 
the European peasant for the future.“ The Vienna Tagblatt urges as a reason 
for prohibition that the United States has vastly superior natural advan‘ 
in our immense area of fertile lands, capable of permanent and almost unlim- 
ited productiveness; that, having no Soning sray to maintain, the States do 
not take the e ee Ery i away from soil to make soldiers of them $ 
our farmers are free from the immense burdens resting upon the agriculturists 
of E “ Therefore,” says the Tagblatt, “American competition can only 
be overcome by shutting out the American from the European market.” And 
it is asserted that the chief minister, Taaffe, is an advocate of the project. 

Time will show whether the consumers in Europe will submit toa policy 
which will enormously enhance their cost of living, or whether discontent may 
— — ——— c tee tek 

governmen y ve laws. But 
there is enough in this movement to warn us that our domestic industries are 
seriously threatened. England is making considerable headway in finding new 
sources of supply of her breadstuffs in India, Australia, and oi of 
hers, If she should fall in with the Austrian movement, our cultural in- 
terest will indeed reach a deplorable condition unless we can find an outlet for 
our surplus in the southern and the Pacific Ocean countries. If we can control 
the southern markets through the of a zollverein, we may not only 
defy European combination but we ll strike a blow her manufact- 
uring interest which will do her far more harm than any advantage she may 
gain by the prohibition of our agricultural products. . 


EFFECT OF THE ZOLLVERELN IN GERMANY. 


One of the most eminent living political economists has said that the Ger- 
man Zollverein was “the result of the highest 7 i and wis- 
dom.” Its wholesome and salu action caused an immediate and marked 
improvement in the condition of the German states, and the ens of 
their commerce, pc and acy card of the Saxon cloth manufacturers in 
following their ion to the Union, from 1834 to 1837, is stated in an oficial 
report to have been greater than in the thirty years preceding. 


PLAN OF THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN RECOMMENDED. 


The p ition which I submit does not prescribe the terms upon which this 
union be formed. It merely authorizes the President to invite the T- 
ation of those governments in forming a union upon such conditions as ir 
representatives may after due deliberation determ: 


I believe they will find the plan of the German Zollverein most desirable, No 
doubt some of its features will be found incompatible with the institutions and 
conditions on this continent. All such can be modified or wholly rejected, and 
OSE the unioes te. Demed experience will Ie these AS dnbh show tin 

e-un: formed ex; ence n no the need of 
change in the original terms of its organization, which can beinads by the mem- 
bers of the union when their representatives assemble at such periodsas 
will be designated; for there should be annual or other regular meetings of the 
representatives of the nations concerned to consider the general welfare, hear 
complaints, adjust difficulties,and make such new enactments as may be re- 
quired, 


HISTORY AND NATURE OF THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN. 


The German Zollverein has been tested by the ence of over sixty 
Such defects as were discovered have been rem: . Itsmembers have g 
that e 1 harmoniously the utmost degree of practicability. The 
right an: of all have been scrupulously Each 
and all have derived inestimable ad 


mist, McCulloch, in his 
en to th Sammon £ the Prussian lessings 
x e efforts o. Government to diffuse the bi of ed- 
ucation their efforts to introduce a free commercial system into con- 
paas sae hest claim to the gratitude and esteem of their own subjects and 
wor! 
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C 
er line. The compound word, however, has gained the meaning of a proper 
name for the German customs 25 
The character of the zollverein is described as follows by that eminent writer: 
eee e ted by Prussia with 


the 5 of Schwarzburg- Sondershausen e e ee 
stadt, in 1818 and 1819, on the principle that there should be a perfect 
of commerce between these countries and Prussia; 


contracting parties; and that each should participate in the produce of such du- 
peA aeai entered 
fair and equitable principle; the only exceptions 
to the ect bape wer of trade in all the countries comprised within the 
of tariff alliance being confined, first, to articles constituting state mo: h 
as saltand cardsin Prussia; second, to articles of native uce burdened with 
a different rate of duty on consumption in one state from what they pay in an- 
other; and third, to articles produced under patents conferring on the tees 
certain privil in the dominionsofthestates granting the patents. With these 
exceptions, which are not very important, the most perfect freedom of com- 
merce exists among the allied states. 

Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were laid, it has progressively 
extended till it now comprises more than three-fourths of Germanic states, 
exclusive of Austria, Ducal Hesse joined in the alliance in 1828,and Electoral 
Hesse in 1831; the Kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg joined it af- 
ter as have Baden, Nassau, and almost all the smaller states which have 
since been annexed to or are still nominally independent of Prussia, with the 
exception of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, * * è 

“Throughout the whole extent of this immense country, from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on the eastern confines of the Netherlands eastward to Tilsit, on the confines of 
Russia, and from Stettin and Dantzig, southward to Switzerland and Bohemia, 
there is nothing to interrupt the freedom of commerce. A commodity, whether 
for consumption or transit, that has once passed the frontier of the league, may 
be subsequently conveyed, without let or hindrance, throughout its whole ex- 
tent. Instead of being confined within the narrow precincts of their ownterri- - 
tories, the products of each separate country of the 4 — may be sent to every 
one else,so that each may apply itself in preference to those departments in 
which it has some natural or acquired advantage, and each has to depend for 
its success, not on the miserable resource of customs regulations, but on its skill 
and industry. The competition thence arising is mostsalutary, and, should the 
peace of Europe be preserved, we run little Mak: in saying that all sorts of in- 
dustry will make more progress among the states comprised within the tariff 
alliance, during the next ten years, than they did during the half-century pre- 
vious to its being organized. 

“An assembly of representatives from the allied states meets annually to hear 
com plaints, adjust d and make such new enactments as may seem to 
be required. The Prussian tariff has been adopted, with certain m ications, 
The duties are received into a common treasury, and are apportioned according 
to the population of each of the allied states. In addition to its other advan- 
has uced the cost of collecting the duties to a mere 
hundreds of custom- 
to be employed in the different depart- 
ments of industry, 

The discrepancy in weights and measures used in different of Germany 
oceasioned considerable inconvenience, and it is important the equaliza- 
tion of weights and measures, and their reduction toa common standard in all 
the allied states, is declared to be one of the objects of the league,” 

In order that the nature of the Zollverein may be fully seen I will append to 
my remarks a translation of the more important clauses of the customs 
of March 22, 1883, as I find it in the work I have heretofore mentioned, wh 
clearly present the articles of that union. 


WILL THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES JOLN US IN SUCH A UNION? 


It may be that some of the southern countries at first will hesitate to join us 
in such s league, as was the ease at the beginning of the German league, but if 
only a few of those nations would join us at the beginning I have no doubt all 

from a union, 
would eventually seek admission into the alliance. This was the history of the 
German Zollverein. Yeates, in his work on Recent and Existing Commerce 
when discussing the zollyerein, Says: 

“ Many states delayed joining, in the belief they would lose rather than gain. 
+ » è Others did not like to merge their individuality, trivial as it was, in the 
convention, and were encouraged in a sort of independence by England and 


France.” 
this proposition have expressed the belief 


* 


Some who have commented u 
that the southern countries would not enter into such a union with us, because 
as they derive most of their revenue from impost d the free introduction 
of American products would supply their markets and diminish their custom 
receipts to such an extent as to force them to some new method for 
revenue. But, sir, if the plan of the German Zollverein is „ and we 
shona follow the course pursued by Prussia, no such difficulty will arise. 

entes says: 

“Prussia made considerable sacrifices to conciliate the numerous German 
states whose predilections for Austria, jealousy of Prussia, or fears of self-im- 
molation caused them to hesitate in joining the league. Thus, by the stipula- 
tion of proceeds according to population, Prussia should have received 
fourths of the tolls, but accepted five-elevenths.” 

ad 5 by 3 the dominant re 

developmen! compensated 
she made, The enormous advan! which would accrue to 
tal, and free introduction of our 
asin ramagi other ways, would un- 


gress gather statistics, &c., of the trade of those countries were in the City of 
exicoa few weeks ago President Diazassured the commission that his govern- 
disposed to do everything possible to build up the trade and to facili- 


ment was 
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tate the commercial relations of the two cotintries, He said Mexico is dis 
a prepared to goas far in this direction as the Government of the United 
es. 

The World’s International Exposition at New Orleans would have been an 
auspicious occasion for the assemblage of such a meeting of representatives as 
is here contemplated, and had this proposition been adopted, as I urged in this 
House at the last session, time enough would have been afforded for the ap- 
pointment of representative by all the governments concerned, Even now its 

y adoption as an amendment to this bill would impress the agents and 
visitors from these countries to the New Orleans Exposition with its importance 
“and practicability, and when they return to their home governments they would 
no doubt be! instrumental in securing their favorable action. Some idea 
of the interest which they have taken in that exposition can be ascertained 
from the fact that Mexico appropriated $200,000 for her exhibits there, and has 
erected on the exposition grounds two large and magnificent builldings in the 
Mexican style of architecture, 

But, sir, even if the representatives of those governments when they assemble 
should determine that it is unwise or inexpedient to establish such a union and 
separate without further action, much good would still result from this assem- 
blage in directing the thoughts of the ple of those lands to the benefits which 
will result to the general welfare by the cultivation of more intimate acquaint- 
ance and closer commercial relations than now exist. 


EFFECT OF THE UNION ON OUR TRADE WITII WEST INDIES, CHINA, ETC. 


The successful establishment of this union would lead to better trade relations 
with the West Indies and the countries bordering the Pacific Ocean, by means 
of which if we do not outstrip Europe in those markets we ay at least obtain 

es and our sim- 


the share in that trade which our juxtaposition to those countr 
ilarity of political institutions justify, 


The West Indies imported. . . 
The West Indies exported 


bee ——— 9 


The United States sent there .. ... „ 24, 748, 226 
The United States brought from there. . . ese 64, 577, 078 
. PENEN EP E A E A a 89, 325, 304 


Of the $247,938,6% imported into the West Indies only $24,752,226 came from 
ihe United States, 

The values of imports and exports of the West Indies here given represent 
merchandise and specie, and are for the year 1883 with the exception of those 
in regard to Cuba, which are for the year 1877, the latest years for which the 
data could be obtained from the statistics of those countries. 

According to the latest obtainable data the imports and exports of the West 
Indies were as follows: 

Total value of imports of merchandise and specie.... „, 408, 154 
Total value of exports of merchandise and specie . . . . .. x 540 
247, 938, 694 


Total value of imports and exports...... ... . 
During the fiscal year 1883 the imports and exports of merchandise and specie 


between the United States and the British West Indies were as follows: 
Exports of merchandise and specie from the United States ... $36, 109, 109 
Imports of me and specie into the United States.. 


Total .......sonscovecncounsensnene ssesessvinesnesoneceessense —9—— 


Of the value of im; 


128, 929, 993 


RICH RESULTS TO UNITED STATES, 


If this Government will lead the way and secure this alliance with the south- 
ern countries, we will speedily realize the rich results which will flow from the 
present southward tendency of material development, such as the projected 
routes across the isthmus, connecting the two oceans, the extension of our rail- 
way system to the City of Mexico, the projected intercontinental railway through 
Southward Mexico and the fourteen other republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica, the steamship lines in operation and projected from our Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific ports to the Spanish-American ports and the countries in the Pacific. 


CAN NOT BE ACCOMPLISHED BY WAR, 


What we may achieve by this union can never be conquered by war. We 
want their friendship and trade. They can be obtained by the arts of peace, 
but not by the arts of war. For these purposes the penis indeed mightier than 
the sword, Treat the southern countries as sisters in an American family of 
nations and they will follow our lead with love and pride. Such a policy will 
give usa position and power in the history of the world far greater and more 
enduring than that which Rome ever achieved by bloody conquests. Her pol- 
icy provoked the hatred of the world, and she ruled it only so long as she was 
able to wield the sword of the world. 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 


WHO WILL OPPOSE THIS PROPOSITION ? 


Now, who is there here that will oppose such a scheme? Will any advocate 
of protection do so? Surely he will not, foritextends the line of protection be- 
ond the borders of the United States and embraces all the southern nations. 
t protects our manufactures not only against European competition in the 
United States but also in Mexico, Central and South America, A protectionist 
who would oppose this proposal would advocate restrictions upon the commer- 
freedom among the States of this Republic. 

Will any advocate of free trade oppose this proposition? Certainly he will 
not, for it en the area of free trade and demonstrates its advantages over 
a restricted market. 

Our farmers, mechanics, and capitalists are not afraid of competition from 
those southern countries. The only ¢lass who seem to hesitate moving in the 
direction I have indicated are politicians who fear to grapple with new questions, 
Some of them are too busy in the pursuit of office to bestow attention and study 
upon questions broad enough to embrace a consideration of our comm. re- 
1 —— the world. 8 : : ‘eh ; 

s not a partisan po tical question; it rises higher than partisanship; it 
is a question of the highest statesmanship. Iam, however, scuvinised that the 
party which shows itself of wisdom and progressiveness sufficient to 
enable it to rise above merely domestic issues and lead the way to securing our 
rightful share in the commerce of the world will in the future be awarded the 
greater glory and renown. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO THE SQUTHERN COUNTRIES. 

The commission which was authorized by the last Congress and ap- 
pointed by President Arthur for the purposes mentioned had its origin 
in the joint resolution I introduced. 

The active members of the commission consisted of Messrs. T. C. 
Reynolds, of Missouri; Solon O. Thacher, of Kansas, and William E. 
Curtis, of Illinois. In pursuance of the directions of the law they vis- 
ited most of the southern countries, and have presented elaborate and 
ably written reports, furnishing valuable information and suggestions, 
which were submitted to this House last January. Bearing upon the 
subject under consideration the final report states: 


The attainment of closer international and commercial relations between our 
country and these republics is easily accomplished. Ourreports have frequently 
called attention to the feeling of admiration with which the progress, wealth, 
and power of our land are regarded by the other countries of the western hem- 
isphere. They one and all find in our history a model for their own institu- 
tions, and our moral support and ee are prized above those of an 
and all other nations. Hence our advances toward a more perfect understan: 
ing and greater confidence will meet with a quick and true response. There 
will be no prejudices to overcome, no antipathies to remove, few differences of 
constitutional life to adjust. The result of our observations leads us to believe 
that these republics have felt that our country heretofore has given them too little 
thought; that in its greatness and intros ion it has failed to take a warm in- 
terest in the trials and struggles of peoples who are striving to realize for their 
own countries something of the and prosperity that belong to what they 
always term! La Grande ica,” 

Unless we have been completely misled by the expressions and protestations 

of the ruling powers of each and every one of the governments we have visited, 
the only estrangement possible between them and us will flow from our own in- 
difference and neglect. Indeed, we have already lost much that naturally be- 
lo to us from this cause. Every president and cabinet officer, every leading 
and thoughtful citizen we met joined in the sentiment of gratified surprise that 
our country had taken the initiative by this embassy in bringing about more cor- 
dial and hearty communication between the various republicsand ourown. In 
our effort to reach more intimate relations we have, then, this basis of kindness 
and desire upon the part of those we seek to reach as a foundation for our ac- 
tion. We shall plant seed in a genial soil, beneath a pritious sky. 
To the foregoing considerations we may add the beneficial influence of the 
proposed convention of representatives of the states of the western hem e 
Our several reports show with what warmth the su; ion has been welcomed 
by nearly every co we visited, It is cordially indorsed by all saye Chili, 
which only gave a q ified assent. 

The general opinions of the governments visited point to the propriety of this 
country's issuing the call for the convention, fixing time, place, membership, and 
also su; ng in the invitation a list of topics for discussion, at the same time 
conceding to every state represented the right to bring forward suck other sub- 
jects affecting the welfare of all as it may deem best. 

Not only should the call and programme emanate from our Government, but 
the assembly should convene in the United States under its hospitable 
and direction. The details we dc not enter upon, though we may be permitted 
the quite obvious reflection that the range of topics should be so varied that in 
some one or more of them cach state should feel a particular interest, and the 
general scope of all tend to the prapor ana common good of all, We can 
well believe that the discussion of these topics which pertain to the common 
weal would be followed in each state with profound interest, the conclusions 
reached, especially if found with much unanimity, of 3 good, and 
the general result of a joint deliberation of the severa. x peoples on questions of 
moment to each would inevitably weave into firmer fabric the warp and woof 
of the threads of friendship and interest and communication reaching from one 
to all the rest. Neither need we point out the value to our country in many 
ways of filling the position of a generous host, welcoming to our homes and es- 
tates whose good opinion we desire to win by sincere courtesy anda just 
revelation of our noble national character. . 

To this end the eee should enjoy extended opportunities to be- 
come familiar with the marvelous economies, politics, industry, education, and 
religion out of which our greatness has N No limited or contracted parsi- 
mony should bound our efforts to exhibit in fair colors the magnitude and glory 
of that temple of freedom in which we worship. Every section of our land 
would reveal to their eyes, in language stronger than words, the wealth, prog- 
ress,and happiness that attend a people whose institutions are founded on 
equality, where the poorest and weakest citizen has his wrongs and 
his rights protected equally with the strongest and most wealthy. From such 
a parvo they would carry home dee resi for a country whose religion, 
unaided by the civil power. builds shrines in every neighborhood where 
humblest may kneel and adore 1 to his conscience, where education 
rains down on every rank of life manifold blessings, and where obedience to 
the expressed will of the majority is deemed a sacred duty. 

In such a convention could be dise „as WAS S by some of the 
states consulted, the plan of agreeing upon a common silver coin which should 
be current among all the states of the American continent at its face value. 
This proposition been favorably entertained by all the governments ad- 
vised with as one which would add value to the silver product àud prove a po- 
tent factor in promoting commerce between the countries adhering to it, 

The states of Central and South America stand ready to respond heartily to 
our call for such a convention, and once held it would prove doubtless the fore- 
runner of many more whose influence would be puissant in promoting more 
intimate relations bothinternational and commercial. * * * 

The increase of consumption in the countries of Central and South America is 
so great that trade is not in such deep grooves as it is where demand and sup- 
ply remain constant. New enterprises are starting to life in those regions; new 
merchants and traders, many of them foreigners and some our own country- 
men, are engaging in business, and by their push and vim are supplanting those 
who follow the methods of the past. In this nascent life of trade there isa chance 
for diversion and division. Our commerce with these countries could be in- 
creased immensely were the question of freights resolved as favorably for our 
manufacturers as it is forthe European, The importance of seizing the com- 
merece of a country and turning it into channels friendly to ourselves is the more 
apparent and pronounced as that 8 isin a formative state. * * * 

All those lands we refer to have scarce | dae age to realize the prosperity, prog- 
ress, and development that await their future. So boundless are the gifts of 
nature that we can well believe them capable of nurturing millions of poopie 
where now are only thousands. So well are these natural resources under- 
stood that tides of e e are flowing thither from many of the over- 
crowded centers of the Old World. It is an auspicious time for the United States 
to turn these small currents of trade, soon to be great rivers, into our own harbors, 


Commissioner Reynolds in his separate report says: 


The chiefs of state in the countries visited were assured that the commission 
came not to discuss claims or counter-claims, the irritating incidents of ordinary 
diplomatic intercourse, and with peace in one hand and war in the other, but, 
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as was said in the address to the President of Mexico, with peace in both 
hands.” The uses to the commission's addresses (copies of which accom- 
panied the spec ripas, respectively) and the cordial receptions given to the 
commission everywhere, by the authorities and private pent gu Lar ppo af 
show that the desire for intim and relationship” was most entirely recipro- 
themselves of this “era of good feeling” in aid of future negotiations about 
commercial or other questions. 


Commissioner Thacher, in discussing this subject before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations during this session, says: 


The wonder remains that notwithstanding all this neglect to cultivate and en- 
courage those nations they mire our greatness, and long for a nearer 
bond of union and fellowship. Every line of the reports of the many confer- 
ences held by the commission with the representative men of those nations 
shows how fervently and with what glad rise our overture for a convention 
of all the nations of the American continent was welcomed. 

$ $ = * a * s 

I have no doubt of there being present at the convention when called by our 
country representatives from every one of the western powers, and that these 
88 will be men of great weight at home in all the matters affecting their 
foreign relations. 


Commissioner Curtis in his address before the Senate committee in 
March last presented some very interesting statistics of our commerce 
with those countries from which I will quote the following: 


prodigal nature has stored the continents. 

In 1884 our exports were valued at $733,768,764, mostly manufactured merchan- 
dise. Of this amount we exported but $64,719,000 to ish America. Ouran- 
nual mechanical and agricultural products are val at $15,000,000,000, but we 
seldom have sold more than $75,000,000 worth of this product to our nearest 
neighbors, who buy in Europe many times as much as they ever get here, 


The statistics given by Mr. Curtis include the European provinces, 
which are not embraced in those that I have furnished. 


We have more trade with either Belgium, Italy, The Netherlands, Spain, 
Switzerland, Russia, China, Japan, Australia than we have with all of the Cen- 
tral American states combined. We have nearly as much trade with Greece as 
we have with Chili. We sell more sewing-machines in Switzerland than we 
ae in Chili, and Switzerland sells Chili more sewing-machines buys 

us. 

England, France, and Germany have secured a monopoly of the trade of Span- 
ish America, by the establishment of quick . and cheap transportation, 
and we have lost it byneglect. For example, livia hasa foreign trade of over 
$16,000,000 a year, yet the name of that country does not appear in the tables of 
our Bureau of Statistics, The chief imports of Bolivia are cotton and woolen 
goods, agricultural implements, mining machinery, hardware, cutlery, clocks, 
watches, canned goods, and provisions, a list which could be filled in any com- 
mercial city of the United States as cheaply as in Europe,and yet the annual 
reports of the Treasury ent do not show a dollar’s worth of commerce 
between the United States and that country. 

The same conditions exist with other nations in quiteas startling a form. 

= * * * „ * * 

During the last twenty years the value of the exports from the United States 
to the Spanish Americans was $442,048,975, and during that time we pu 
of them raw products to the amount of $1,185,828,579, sho an excess of im- 


rts during the twenty yearsamounting to $765,992,219, which was paid in cash. 
t will thus be seen that our commerce with Central and erica has 
left a very large balance on the wrong side of the ledger, while those countries 


have all the time been buying in Europe the very merchandise we have for sale. 
Being the very reverse of the United es in climate and resourees, they con- 
stitute our natural commercial allies, and the exchange should at least be even; 
— they sell their raw produets here and buy their manufactured articles in 


from Spanish America, which, in 1884, amounted to „000. fourths 
were carried in foreign vessels. Of our a to those countries, amounting 
last Shed to $64,000,000, $46,000,000 were ed in American vessels, while only 


by foreign vessels. It will thus be seen that nearly 

en, while 

of these 

The most absurd spectacle in the commercial world is the trade we carry on 

with Brazil. We buy nearly all her raw products, while she spends the money 
for them in England and France. 

In of the capons of Brazil $50,266,000 wentto the United States, $29,000,000 


to England, and 000 to France. Of the imports of Brazil in 1884, $35,000,- 
000 came from England, $15,000,000 from France, and $8,000,000 from the United 


States. 

The greater putot our exports to Spanish America go to Mexico and the 
West Indies. ducting these from the total, it will be found that we buy 
over 30 per cent. of what the South American countries have for sale, and fur- 
nish them only 6 per cent. of their imports. The balance of trade goes on 
piling up at the rate of nearly $100,000,000 a year. 

s * * * * è $ 

The development of the southern half of South America is nearly as rapid as 
that of the United States. Immigration is flooding in, internal improvements 
are opening new and fertile fields, and wealth is increasing in a ratio enjoyed 
Wohl. Uruguae aea d the Argentine Republic, al terra incognit 

Uruguay, Paraguay, and the Argentine ublic, almost a a 
to us, are booming like our Western Territories. Ya 1876the imports of the Ar- 
1 Republic were valued at $36,000,000; in 1884 they had reached $80,000,000. 

n 1876 the merchandise brought to that country from England, France, and Ger- 
many was valued at only $18,000,000, while in 1884 it was more than $53,000,000. 
The entire imports from the United States for twenty years were $6,000,000 less 
than those from the three commercial nations of Europe for the year 1881. 

Within the last three months the Government of the Argentine Republic has 
made contracts for $59,000,000 worth of railway improvemen‘ including a line 
of road northward into Bolivia, and two lines across the continent to i, so 
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It will be for the regular diplomatic agents of the Government to avail. 
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the commerce of the Pacific * — the harbor of Buenos Ayres, 
age 


as to brin; 
instead 


$12,000,000, 
Adding the 1 a of Brazilto those of Uru 


. * * * s e 
Evenif the contemplated con should fail to reach any conclusions upon 
the subjects „ for it by Congress, a visit by the leading men of the Span- 


ish-American nations to the United States will be productive of great good. 
VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENTS AND PUDLIC MEN OF SOUTHERN REPUTLICS, 


The commissioners have furnished ts with the views of the presi- 
dents of some of the southern republics when this subject was pre- 
sented to them. I will confine myself to a few brief quotations, which, 
however, are an index to the sentiments of the statesmen of the south- 
5 In the conference with President Diaz, of Mexico, he 
said: 


The Mexican Government was grateful to the United States for sending the 
commission to Mexico on such a mission, and said that he sympathized deeply 
and sincerely with the objects it had in view. No one could recognize more 
fully than he the fact that close commercial relations always resulted in polit- 
ical sym y and permanent „and it was an act to be commended by 
the whole hemisphere forthe United States, the mother of republics, to in- 
augurate a movement in which not only Mexico but all the republics of Span- 
ish America would commend and join. The purpose of the commission, if ac- 
complished, would, he believed, make peace permanent among all the nations 
of the western world, and bring to them a fruitful p rity. Mexico andall 


roape 
the other republics had shown their faith in the political institutions of the 


United States by imitating its form of government, and still looked to it ſor en- 
couragement and example. g 
* s * * = + 

He said he had always hoped such an international congress would be some 
time held, as he believed great good could be accomplished if all the American 
republics would consent to send delegates to meet upon an equal footing and 
agree upon measures for the common welfare. 

The chief object to be discussed at such a gathering would naturally be a 
method of tration by which international differences could be peacefully 
adjusted: and another, equally important, was to confine American trade, so far 
as possible, to American nations. 


The President of Venezuela was very cordial in his response: 


J respond in the most frank and cordial manner to the expressions of good 
will of your Government, and I view the very elevated object of your mission 
from the standpoint of its great importance. 

Venezuela and the United States have the same institutions, the same history. 
They produced the immortal George Washington, the first in the hearts of his 


coun en,” and Venezuela produced the immortal Bolivar, the father of five 
republics, freed by the impulse of stupendous efforts. Both of them honored by 
the ition of the two confederacies, they are to-day the faithful represent- 
atives of the association of our interests and aspirations—equality before the 


law and the truth of democracy. 

With these lofty motives the people of the New World aspire by union to 
seek the development of their industrial and commercial prosperity and to ce- 
ie the alliance of views and intents in the reign of equity and the empire of 

ustice. 


The President of Guatemala, in reply to the commission, said: 


It is the source of the greatest gratification to me to receive from your hands 
the autograph letter by which his Excellency the President of the United States 
has accredited you as envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to 
my government. From the very beginning we have embraced with thé great- 
est ardor the plan of the American Congress to send a commission to the Span- 
ish American republics for the purpose of securing more intimate and friendly 
relations between them all. 

Such a noble and elevated purpose can not but have the sincerest sympathy 
and co-operation from all those who desire the progress of the several nations 
of the New World, so that in having the honor to receive you and give youa 
most affectionate welcome, it is gratifying to be able to assure you that you will 
find on the part of the Government and the people of Guatemala a sincere dis- 
position to aid in the success of your most important mission. 

The grand Republic of the United States is the natural market for the differ- 
ent products we export, and they should find in your rich and populous con- 
sumers who are able to send us in return the great variety of their agricultural 
and me ical products with benefit to the producers and consumers of both 
countries, 


Guatemala —— harmony with 
the nations which honor us with their friendship, and it always endeavored 
the ae relations which have 


; * . s s 2 $ 0 
Although Chili has seemed less friendly to us and more under the 
infiuence of England than any of the other southern countries, yet the 
president of that republic among other things said in reply to our com- 
mission : 


The extraordinary progress of the United States, in dent of the advan- 
tage gained by the extension of its area, of its geographical ition, and the 
elements which constitute its social organization, is due to the liberal institu- 
tions under which the people are governed, and by which it has been proven 
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that the free people are those that really prosper, 5 


toward W. £ 
have —— wal = ae Sne oa pila or coe Ses Tatan. fre Sees cee eae 


nation of the three Americas—the Puris of America in attractions and — 

tie !!... oe ee — 
city upon which all others can unite—the re ntative 

city of the western hemisphere. isian 


pa 1 * od, thay ssi bm ende: 8 oak aot 15 I enna Se ngress i . 
you have E ve always 4 at to re in t dk ine ent co of the . 
their own the ideas which have — u to advance so resol! yon | in harmony with the t of the times, as is evidenced by the numerous bills 
the road of human as and added fos siar is road so trodden the | recently introduced in the Senate and House providing for a temporary conven- 
can its stars, 2 1 is also true the N tion of Am nations. 


For the first time in the four hundred years since their discovery by Colum- 
bus the three Americas are CTT rtance 
of a more intimate acquaintance ther. Both political inthe 
door PAESE A ES eee — r — and 
publie sentiment demands uguration hemispherical icy based 
upon more intimate social and commercial relations between the varioussister 
states of all the Americas. 


same purpose, Guin teats ete a T and ee eae 
been amiss in seeking the path to glory, liberty, and prosperity. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AND WORLD'S EXPOSITION OF THE THREE AMERICAS 
As the question is now pending for Congressional action, it is pro 
that I should, before concluding my remarks, call attention to 88 el 
auguration of a movement by prominent citizens of Washington and 
Baltimore for the celebration at the national capital by the republics 
of America of the centennial anniversary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in 1889, and the opening of a world’s 
exposition in 1892, in honor of the four hundredth anniversary of the 

discovery of America by Columbus. 

Those who have charge of this movement are gentlemen of high char- 
acter, ability, and energy. 

Movements of similar character have also been started in Saint Louis, 
Chicago, and New York as competitors for the location of this cele- 
bration and exposition. Without at this time discussing the question 
of location, I desire to express my gratification that such widespread 
interest is felt in the commemoration of events of such transcendent im- 
portance, which will no donbt result in brin the peoples of America 
in closer friendship and commercial relations. No matter what location 
may be finally selected all patriotic Americans should join in seeing that 
these events are crowned with success surpassing any similar efforts of 
the kind in the history of the world. 


But new sation for s 5 manufactures are only a Tation of the benefits 
which the United States Sre derive from the ition. 


abroad, y 

pope for travel pleasure, art, education, and similar purposes upward of $100,- 

poe The Spanish-American republics and Brazil do the same thing ona 

ler scale, but perhaps nearly as much in the aggregate. Why not make the 

opi aduentional and other attractions and advantages of Washington such that 

alarge portion of this enormous capital will be 7 45 at home and European 

teaval and capital attracted here? It can be done if the permanent exposition 
is carried out on the scale and in the manner proposed. 

The capitals of most of the e E nations have had world's 
fairs; London in 1851, Dublin in 1853, London in 1862, Paris in 1867, Londcn in 
1871, Vienna in and Paris in 1878. 

Itistime the capital of the United States should — by Ascari in 
this respect, and t is no time to lose if we are to ition in 1889, 


1892, and permanently thereafter. 
It will require one year year for the necessary legislation by Co r 
other for legislation by the forty-six States an: the various na- 
tions of the other Americas, leaving but one year before the centennial of the 
Constitution, and four moses before the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
00 of Am for the erection of permanent buildings, the collection of 


eee ee, O ATINA, aa introduced ae Senate a reso- prise in 1889 leaving the grand stion for 892. e 
lution in regard to the movement for the location at ashington, and he o on could be more for such an at 

resented a memorial in su ie of this movement, which is signed by | O¢ March, 15m, ———— 

on. William B. Webb, oea ashington, as chairman, and Mr, Alex. D tion the presidents of the fifteen American sister republics, whose iclaws 

Anderson, as secretary; both are gentlemen of high character, fine abil- are, toa or less extent, copied from our Constitution, should be invited 

ere =~ well qualified for the important and difficult duties of these — . is complete, in 1302. the President of th the United States, 
presidents of the fifteen American sister the Emperor of Brazil, 


Canada, the King of Italy, where Columbus was born, 


position 
i i tracts emorial, i the . 
Twill quote the following ex from the m which are of ang the usenet Spain. from which country he sailed, should unite in unveil- 


general interest: — scolossal statue of the | illustrious discoverer of America, which statue should 
Exposi broo located ocated center t exposition grounds ington. 
— States.  Constivational — — in Ino by the a — 5 first century of the Republic has been mainly devoted to homeaffairs, the 
‘American Republics in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the | formation tional government, the material 

p. ̃²— a E World's Exposition in ment of the great interior, the ee a disputes, and the con- 

1892 in hon anniversary discovery of America struction of transportation routes 
foment aia be Sac {armed the internationa ers of ita existence and a bronder eld of mation. 

be termed the international era of its existence and of action. 


OFFICE OT THE BOARD or PROMOTION, 


illard’'s Hotel. We therefore respectfully submit that the 5 t exposition of 
12% £ Washington, D. C., Apri 21, 1886. the three Americas is in accord with the spirit es, and that it will ex- 


To Congress: 
In three yearsfrom the 4th of last March the Constitution of the United States Leal tn ingntonal. industrial, commercial, and political dene of great prac 
will have completed the first century of its existence, Very y, 
Six 3 from the 12th of next October will be the four hundredth anniver- v WM. B. WEBB, Chairman. 
“hese are grent nl — Faak and 1d-wide cman t s * 
even! Peewee wor 
— ea de ar of the United States anc dof the th Americas 2 I desire to th following tables, ppendices—a revision of 
and grandeur n and o ree cas. e, present the as a ices—a 
as well as self-interest, in the success and advancement 9 Amer- 
ican institutions require that all Americans unite in paying tribute to these an- the tables presented to my former speech. 
iversaries. oT, 
Your attention istherefore respectfully invited to some suggestions in regard ÅPPENDIX I. 
to the ceremonies which it seems to us would be an a Š < 
a O AATA HUE AUAA ESAT ase LOAN MAA. a proposed Population of the capitals and principal sonports of Merio and South 
merica. 


these events. They are simply T... SAT arf 
tions and to stimulate discussion’of a subject which is of transcendent po! 
and practical importance to the whole western 

To prevent any possible misunderstanding, it ma wat abrir eee pongo 
set, that we, who are advocating the proposed and expositions at 
the national capital, desire Guat thay hoes entirely under tho m 23 control 
of the General — nar Both the „5 the project 
forbid its ma: a private corporation. 

. a exposition in 15% has already been carefully considered in 
several Am: cities besides Washington. 

CCTV citizens 
adeeb mpe yeah Sar eae de Br pgp remy neon ype m for that me- 
tropolis of the Mississippi Valley. They secured the indorsement of a national 
convention of fair and jon managers, and have, since then, kept the sub- 
ject prominently before the press and public. 

During the — E or five months Bago its usual enterprise, has 
held several nog tu for an ere in 1892, which move- 
ment is cordially indorsed b press an i pale of that ei ras 

During the four mon been perfected in 
the City of p aerei che —.— E 

tion. ee A appealed to the 


same exposi! government or 
tbeir republic, and an early and favorable response 
A year ago & meeting of some two or three hundred iards and Spanish 
Americans were held at 5 all, New York city, to coed preliminary 
steps toward a celebration in 1892 in honor of Columbus. 
Recently the subject of a world’s fair in New York, in honor of the centen- 
nial of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, has been discussed 
in that ei 


ocenily also a bill was introđuced in the United States Senate providing for 
constitutional centennial celebration at Washington in 1889 by the sixteen 
. in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the Consti- 
tution of the parent Republic—the United States. 
In brief,two points already settled by public inion: first, that these 
great historic events must be duly celebrated in some ican city; and, sec- 
Ond. aS ANG ve mee proposed in their honor should be the greatest the 


world ever wi 
Now, it is evident that great world's fairs can not be successfully held in four 
American cities at the same time. In this connection the mind naturally turns a 1378 | 40,000 


La Paz... 
Puerta de la Mar. 


58 


Bahis (San Salvador) 
Rio de Janeiro. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


IEE 


88 BE 888838 
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Population of the capitals and principal seaports, &c.—Continued. APPENDIX II. 


Year Popu- Statement showing the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants of 
; Mexico, Central America, and South America, compiled fiom the latest 
and most reliable sources. 


Capitals and seaports. 


Countries. — Area. Population, 
Sq. miles. 
741,598 10, 447, 974 
41, 830 1, 234, 604 
47,090 51,700 
7,226 613, 
58, 167 275, 815 
26, 010 210,177 
S 632, 695 2,121, 988 
Montevideo.. . . .. .. .. ——.— 99 101,72 22 22228 
UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. —.— pp 4 
ere 182,790 2, 415, 621 
25.000 1, 357, 896 2, 942, 000 
25.000 73,538 ° 520, 536 
70, 509 
1810 8,286, 837| 1. 157,328 
70 5 
: Sources of information: Johnston’s Gazetteer, Almanach de Gotha, States- 
) Not ers Almanack, mand Wagner's Population of 
e e (a stated. the World, Annales du Commerce Exterieur, Spofford's American Almanac, 


APPENDIX III. 
Comsparatice statement showing the value of the foreign commerce (imports and exports of merchandise and specie) of Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America, See ices ths baton oiled peace 
[Compiled from the original official publications and from other trustworthy sources.] 


Countrics. 


Year, 


Mexico... . . 
Central America : 
G la 


S3 jä 
= 
i 


TT 
8888 


Total Central America. . . . . . 
Wer Indies: 


i 


925, 853, 017 
91, 280, 
240, 898, 
1.8 1 5 
8 11 


I 
8 8888 83 


888388 88825 828 
GAIREN Banas BRE HAAA 


618. 1,600, 
- 402, 462, 
33, 59, 

1,333, 229, 129 

312, 977, 317 

a =. 

302, 034) 275 


Total British West Indies... 


French West Indies 
Dutch West Indies 
Danish West Indi 


Total West Indies. ese eee eee 


South Ameriea: 
Guiana, 3 


Venezuela... 
United States of Colombia., 
Ecuador. 
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Comparative statement showing the value of the foreign commerce, dc. Continued. 


be | Eee jè 
; 8 
Countries, 2 a 3 4 z 25 2 i 
i 3 | HE 
— 
À 4 es 825 |g 
oa America—Continued. pe 
— X 
Bolivia.. * E 
72, 716, 088 
58, 100, 697 
22, 993, 990 
118 328,801 
411, 672 
Total South America...ccseevecesssssseses lenge 355, 525, 161 


F E O TA ARTEA l „ 


a 1878. b Estimated. c Not obtainable. 
Nore.—It is estimated that 4.6 per cent. of the total value of imports, and 5.4 per cent. of the total value of exports, represent gold and silver coin and bullion. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States during the year ending June 30, 1835, to Spanish West Indies, 
Mexico, the Central American States, the United States of Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Chili, and Peru, respect- 
ively, compared with like exports to the same countries from the United Kingdom, France, and Spain during the calendar year 1884, and from Ger- 
many during the calendar year 1882. n 


SPANISH WEST INDIES. 


From the Uni-| From the Uni- Fi From 
aero ted States. | ted Kingdom. F — many.“ From Spain. 


1, 309, 364 |. 
16], 681 |... 


Cotton, res 
Earthen, stone, and 
Fancy articles... o 


—9—. ———— 


Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of. 
Fruits. 


Glass and glassware.... 

Iron and steel, and manufactures of.. 

Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silver.. 

Leather, and manufactures of..... 

— re 
per ai atiohe: 

Provisions, com: riko, 


Wines . svereese on 
Wood, and manufactures of.. 
Wool, manufactures of...... 
All other articles 


MEXICO, 
* 
Agricultural implements. 45,773 |... 
Animals. . 388, 265 |. 
B u 1,561, 878 
Candles........... — — 82, 030 |.. 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicin 202,799 |... 
Cotton, manufactures 699,790 
Earthen, china, and glass ware 50, %2 |.. 
Fancy axticles. . ... . . . 3 44.243. 
Flax, hemp, and jute, manufact 26, 000 
Gunpowder and other explosives......... 235, 821 |... 
India-rubber and 3 manufact 34, 829 
Tron and steel, and manufactures of. . 1, 208, 979 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silver 22,179 |... 
Leather, and manufactures of. — 77,600 |. 
Malt liquors . 88.426 
Oils, mineral, refined 237,278 |. 
—— cvcene ces 21,172 J. 
Paper and stationery. 84, 191 |. 
uicksilver.; 166, 912 
Spirits, distilled 13,056 
N ed.. 96, 540 
cco, 42, 954 


— 


a Not specified. 
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Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States, &c.—Continued. 


MEXICO—Continued. 
From the Uni- | From the Uni- From Ger- 
Articles. ted States. | ted Kingdom. From France. many. From Spain. 
* 924 $330, 007 $18, 088 
Y 8 ne 394, 579 
Noos. and manufactures of... > 317,475 
Wool, and rie hana tat of... 8 85, 415 
All other articles. . 1, 163, 483 755 8¹ 
Mota, ee 3 „35 $ 7,870,699 | e 3,957,121 | 698, 768 
a Includes books. b Not specified. c Includes the exports from Germany to Central American States, | 
* CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES. 
8 op me Ve of .... . 268, ” 
rng and medicines. Š ” 
Farthen, $ glass ware... 5 
Fancy articles. .. . . . . . 
Flax, — alt, ee of. 
Fish . 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold an 
3 
per and si nery. 
Provisions., 
3323 
8 and ar ops an of... 
Wool, manufactures of... 
All other articles. . . 8 
cc 33 S Leceesianenss avepedelaiis pinnas ssrse\sanssves casesvssee 
... .... ᷣͤ K.. a ae Ee a a a a a T ——— a Je ee Oe | ee ee ey 
a Includes books and engravings. b Not specified. c The exports from Germany to Central American States are included with the exports from Ger- 
many to Mexico, which see. ; ; 
UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 
Flax, hemp, and! jute, manufactures of 
Gunpowder N other explosives. 
India rubber an tla-percha, manufactures of. 
Tron and steel, manufactures of. . seer 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silve 
Leather, and manufactures of.. 95 
Wood, and manufact 
Wool, manufactures of. 
All other articles... 


Total. . A s E EEE EEES 


a Includes books, b Not specified. c The exports from Germany to the United States of Colombia are not separately stated, 


VENEZUELA. 


8 


moB 
8882 


SPs 
2 
2 
8 


sak 
28388 


it) 


— 2 


Iron and steel, and man tures o. 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold an 
L er, and oe of... 

Malt liquors, y.. —.—4—— 
Oils: 


Mineral, NEEE 
An other. ss 


277,108 


Silk, manufactures o 
Spirits, distilled........... 
Tobacco 


, and manufactures of... 
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Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the Uniled States, &c.—Continued. 4 
VENEZUELA continued. 


Wool, and e eee ap 
All other articles ............. 


a Includes books. b Not specified. The exports from Germany to Venezuela are not separately stated. 


BRAZIL. 


50 
51. 1,378, 806 — RRS 

266, 5, RACINES 
516, 827 14,111,960} 4487,04 "535,738 |... SIA 


r, and manufactures of. s.s.s... 
ndia rubber and percha; manufactures of... 
Instruments 15 


———U0—G————— 


Soap. a 

Spirits, distilled..... 

Spirits of turpentine ... $ 2 pad Eat eet hs 
brellas and parasols.. — —. EAA 


7, 258, 035 | 31,493,886 | 12, 064, 304 


a 


12, 197 
17,703 


——ẽ 2 


Bye 
8888 


Coal 
Cotton, manufactures of. 
Earthen, china, and glass ware... 


5 
— 
m 


ba 
ia 
2 
8 


8 
La 
ape 
ERS 


3 


8 mpa 
EEL 


— 
2 
& 


Paints and painters’ colo: 
Paper and stationery 8 
ie wees RRR — — EE 


RRAS 


| 848,041 | “519, 156 == 


aS OD AME FD BP, E VE Ses ee T ee 3 * 1,601,759 | 7, 708, 489 3,936, 414 | 2, 225, 938 


Includes books and engravings. b Not specified, 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


Agricultural implements. $20, 912 
Cars for steam-railroads.. 48, 236 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes. 101, 209 
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Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States, &c.—Continued. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—Continued. 


From the Uni- 


From the Uni- From Ger- 
Sed Bintou. From France. From Spain, 


Articles, ted Kingdom. many. 


2 
E 
— 
~ 


Earthen, china, and glass ware. sss 
Fancy articl s osese s 


28 


S, 105 $726, 391 $546, 924 $60, 758 
Nr 291, 307 soe — wove 


2 
& 


—— 


Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of... 
Gunpowder and other exp! —— — ces 
Iron and steel, and manufactures > 


Leather, and manu ä — — 


Fee 
aper an onery. 
Frovisions 


D 
eka RRR SREB BEN 
SSehSERSEZREERE 


man 
ner A oi A O a ieee — ů — 
Noll . 3 5 eee 
a Includes books. b Not specified. o Includes salt, valued at $297,126. d The rts from Germany to Uruguay are included with the exports 
from Germany to Argentine — which see. e Includes the exports from Germany 5 and Uruguay. 
CHILI. 


Agricultural implements. W sseneede 
8 drugs, dyes, and medicines.. 


Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of, 
Gunpowder and other explosives.,............ 
India rubber and ta-percha, manufactures of. 
Tron and steel, aud manufactures of. . 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silver. 
Leather, and manufactures of. ... . 
Malt liquors. . . 
Oils, e refined. 
Paints and painters’ colors. 
Paper, and ENS of. 
Provisions. 


nn v nnr 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines... 


30, 899 

———— one 1,071 
per, manufactures of 591 
Cotton, manufactures oi 114,777 
Tanoan china, and g ian 

‘ancy goods. 4 s 

Fial 7,572 
Flax, he 27,548 
Tron and steel, and manufactures of x 92, 604 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silver... 5 2. 344 
Leather, and manufactures of, a 7,228 
Malt liquors . . .. H 614 
Oils, mineral, refined . 34,453 
Paper and stationery. 12, 697 
Provisions. .. . . 155, 379 
Spirits, distilled.... = 


a Includes books and engravings, b Not specified. 
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Statement showing the total values of the commerce of the United States with Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and South America during the 
years ending June 30, 1868 and 1885 (merchandise only). 


Exports, Total imports and exports, 
Countries. 7 | 
1868. | 1885. 
Meni, osse san 5 VCC ä 88. 632, 006 | $17, 607, 805 
SE 2ꝛ2ꝛ—1 2222 
Central American States and British Honduras. . . . . „ 1,917, 698 | 9, 759, 660 
a. 


14, 675, 697 450, 401 51,312, 253 
6,742, 381 9.507. 497 17, 574, 260 
2) 547,536 8, 893, 175 7,673, 468 
3,247,500 4.001, 366 5,778, 743 

66, 201 149,504 2.448.120 
913.121 1, 132,074 2, 566, 488 
507, 832 797,4 1, 053, 510 
170, 998 1,744,000 922, 462 
S F 
900, 963 226 60, 806, 354 89, 320, 304 
5, 695, 404 7,817, 293 23,505,740 52, 580, 953 
3,711,796 5, 583, 369 2.58, 297 7, 925, 446 
961) 262 3) 043, 609 2) 368, 977 9, 353, 189 
2,732, 600 4,676, 501 4, 806, 299 9, 005, O11 
821, 006 1, 682, 443 1.179.520 4, 417, 060 
1,580, 999 2.211, 007 951, 767 2, 815, 532 
1.945.568 1; 640, 657 2, 364, 682 2) 562, 01L 
1, 686, 355 742.105 1,765, 397 2.506.905 
405,523 299, 018 122.581 564, 357 
36, 986 110, 844 15,477 112,647 

8, 264 428, 011 2.300 181,612 


i 5 93, 024, 813 
06, 614, 412 | 63, 900,151 | 79, 475 | - 761, 209, 721, 581 


Statement showing the value of imports and exports of merchandise carried in American and foreign vessels, respectively, in the foreign trade of the 
United States with Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and South America during the year ending June 30, 1885. 


Imports, | Exports. | Total. 
Countries. — > 
In American In foreign In American In foreign In American In oes 
if vessels, vessels. vesscls, vessels, vessels, 
PCED AISA S A AAE E ccasabslapacerss A sie) spaiabsemessteteheoah aaesia $3,748, 890 $2, $41, 767 $4,799, 254 $1, 560, 359 $8,548, 144 
•— M a aa M 

Central American States and British Honduras. . . . 2 4,915, 347 | 1,712, 028 | 2,377, 733 | 754, 551 | 7, 293, 080 | 2, 466, 579 

SS A 2 SESS SS SS eee ae 


28, 975, 822 13, 330, 271 8,074,752 
2.500. 2.802. ; 
2, 135 3,514, 128 691,113 
1 
ning i y 0 
French West indies... 419. 727.801 752.205 
Dutch West Indies... 479 189 440, 463 


Danish West Indies. . . . . 


JJ ĩ˙ A lel Peasy a Ae 887, 40 27,689,629 15, 001, 918 
— — Been 


2 
2822882 


All other South America. 


Total.. 17,364,909 | 10,369,948 | 38,750,871 | 54,273,942 
neal 
Grand total. : 66, 937, 648 | 76, 147, 418 36, 725, 728 | 22, 435, 169 | 102, 590, 850 | 98, 582, 587 


a In addition to the merchandise stated as imported and exported in vessels, merchandise to the value of $2,676,364 was imported and merchandise to the value 
of $1,981,171 was exported ‘in cars and other land vehicles,” 


APPENDIX V. 
Statement of the value of merchandise imported into the United States from, and exported from the United States to, Mexico, the West Indies, Central 
and South America for the year ending June 30, 1885. 


Imports. s Value. | Value, | 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines... Breadstuffs... <4 $13, 497, 695 
838 e, and leaves ee a of... Cotton, manufactures of... , 453, 188 
7 Iron and steel, and manufactures of.. 5,997,141 
Neunte. including nuts 2, 607,006 


8 refined — — as products.. 
com n an uci 
Wood, and 23 f. i 

All other merchandise. 


Total domestic saporis 
Foreign exports s.. s.e sessie 


Hides and skins 8 50 than farekina.. 
Su and 8 3 


Wood, unmanufactured 
Wool, unmanufactured. 
All other merchandise... 


8833388838882 
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pesaseegnseanueteas 
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Shall the National Revenue be Derived from Protective Customs 
Duties or from Burdensome and Vexatious Internal Taxes? 


SPEECH- 


or 


HON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 3, 1886. 


On the bill (H. R. 7652) to reduce tariff taxes and to modify the laws in relation 
to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall address my remarks to House bill No. 7652, 
which is known as the committee’s substitute for the Morrison tariff 
bill. It is a posthumous offspring of the confederacy of insurgent States, 
the ascendency of whose spirit in this House and the administrative de- 
partments of our Government Jefferson Davis recently celebrated in the 
midst of displays of popular enthusiasm which elicited from him the 
significant exclamation, ‘‘ You are confederates, and I Jove you for it.” 

Its birthmarks are too many and too well defined to permit a ques- 
tion as to its parentage; its vital impulse was received from section 8 
of article 1 of the confederate constitution, which was substituted for 
section 8, Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and marks 
the point of extreme divergence between the two systemsof fundamental 
law. Our Constitution had been adopted for the purpose of providing 
for the common defense and promoting the general welfare. To secure 
these supreme objects it specifically empowered Congress to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for the purpose of providing for 
the common defense and the general welfare. The cause of the rebell- 
ion reduced to its last analysis is found in the clauses of our Constitu- 
tión which recognize the general welfare as an object of governmental 
care and solicitude. Hence it was that in the constitution of the insur- 
gent confederacy was inserted this prohibition, ‘‘ Norshall any duties or 
taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of industry.’’ 

Sir, in submitting these remarks I am not entering the field of par- 
tisan political discussion or seeking to revive memories that are painful 
to me, and which since the close of the war I have fraternally and per- 
sistently labored to extinguish. No, sir; Iam confining myself strictly 
to the consideration of the bill before the committee, every clause and 
proviso of which has, I believe, been prepared in rigorous obedience to the 
spirit, provisions, and restrictions of what posterity will know as the con- 
stitution of the Confederate States of America, and consequently have no 
adaptation to the existing condition of the industries of our country. 
Its promoters can not have been ignorant of the fact that if enacted into 
law its practical application of the doctrine of absolute free trade, thongh 
confined to but few commanding industries, will overthrow the general 
welfare, deprive labor of employment, close factories, forges, furnaces, 
rolling-mills, quarries, ore-banks, and coal mines in every part of the 
country, and render the laborand capital that have been expended in their 
creation or development unproductive; that it will aggravate a thousand- 
fold the discontent now pervading the land and reduce to bankruptcy 
hosts of the men whose energy has during the last quarter of a century 
advanced our country to the foremost position in the family of nations 
and invested it with power to defy the world in arms, Its adoption 
would produce a panic that would paralyze trade as well as produc- 
tion. That it is the offspring of confederate sentiment, principle, and 
constitutional restriction is thoroughly understood in the South. It is 
this knowledge that elicits opposition to it from the men of hope and 
progress who expect to establish diversified industries in every one of 
the old Confederate States. My convictions on this subject are, there- 
fore, not peculiar, They are entertained by native citizens of every 
Southern State. In the course of an open letter to the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Free Trade Association of South Carolina, 
written from this city on the 23d of April, Mr. TILLMAN, who, having 
served as a private in the confederate army from early in 1862 to the 
close of the war, and been a member of the Forty-sixth and part of the 
Forty-seventh Congresses and who now represents the second district of 
his State, said: 

Shall we of the Palmetto State always be self-idolatrous Bourbons, never for- 
getting, never learninganything? Wasit not ourintemperate zeal forfree trade 
that led to nullification, and was it not as much to enjoy free trade as to protect 
slavery that South Carolina seceded in 1860? 

The country knows that the preparation of the bill was the exclusive 
work of the political majority of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
I therefore reveal no secret of the committee-room when I say that the 
minority members of that committee were not permitted to participate 
in the deliberations which preceded its construction. The right to cast 
futile votes against its provisions, when, having been informally adopted 
by the majority, the bill was reported to the committee, could not be 
withheld from them and was therefore accorded. In thus applying the 
principle of the caucus to the work of a committee it is possible that 
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some members of the majority of the committee were carried further 
than they intended or desired to go. Except in the administrative sec- 
tions, which were presented to the House by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HEWITT] and, at his suggestion, referred to the committee 
as a separate bill, which was knownas Hewitr’sadministrative bill, it 
nowhere bears the impress of that gentleman’s often proclaimed con- 
victions. He, as is known to all the world, believes that all coal and 
ores are raw materials and should be on the free-list; that scrap-iron, 

whether cast or wrought, including bar ends; is mw material, and should 
therefore be free; that nature's special solvent, alcohol, is a material in 
innumerable commodities as an ingredient or as an agent in the prepa- 
ration thereof, and should, so far as it is thus consumed, be relieved 
from internal taxes; and that the American laborer is entitled to pro- 
tective duties to the extent of the difference between the cost of labor 
in other lands and that paid in this country. No one who knows the 
earnestness with which the gentleman has enforced these convictions 
will suspect him of having promoted the adoption of this bill which 
leaves coal and ores and scrap-iron dutiable, and alcohol for the arts 
taxable; and instead of protecting the labor involved in the growing of 
hemp, flax, and wool, and the manufacture of salt and lumber, ee in 
our fisheries, leaves it without even thé incidental protection afforded 
by such duties as would be imposed by a tariff for revenue only. 

Nor will those who are familiar with the tariff work of the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. MORRISON ] be able to discover his purposes and 
handiwork in this bill, which is utterly inconsistent with and contra- 
dictory of the bill he presented to the House on the 15th of February. 
It was that bill that the country was assured would after some possible 
amendment be reported to the House for consideration. It was the bill 
to consider which hearings were appointed, to attend which hundreds 
of citizens came from their distant homes and were elaborately heard. 
The unheralded substitution of this bill, so unlike and so inconsistent 
with the one on which these parties had been heard, converted the hear- 
ings into expensive and derisive mockeries and subjected the commit- 
tee to painful suggestions of bad faith. Though the five protectionist 
members of the committee are without weight in its councils, it is 
otherwise with the five who constitute the majority of its political ma- 
jority. They demonstrated theiromnipotence in its councils when they 
brushed aside the bill with which the name of the chairman was associ- 
ated and on which hearings had been invited, and substituted one which 
embodies no provision that will not be satisfactory to the voters of their 
several districts and to the Bourbons of the Confederate States generally. 
Yes, sir, as a substitute for the Morrison bill we have one prepared, so 
far as it relates to customs duties, by five representatives of Confederate 
States, four of whom served faithfully in the confederate army, and to 
the fifth of whom the fact that he was so young that he could give but 
his sympathy to the cause for which his senior colleagues fought is a 
cross which he will doubtless bear through life. 

Nay, Mr. Chairman, I have fallen into an error; there are but four 
membersof the committee who were citizens of Confederate States when 
the insurgents fired on the Union flag, but the fourth member, who served 
as a confederate soldier, fearing that his State might not e, aban- 
doned her, and made war upon his country and his State in support of 
the con ſederate free-trade constitution and the pervading belief of the 
people of the slave States that “‘commerce and the mechanic arts and 
the banking system were incompatible with the social safety of the slave 
States:“ * “that great cities were great sores, aggregations of 
people an evil, immigrant numbers and capital not desirable, and works 
of internal commerce only to be allowed where they were to be built at 
the private cost of those who used them,” and ‘‘that our ships and work- 
shops should be s!ationed beyond the Atlantic.“ 

Mr. Chairman, in these remarks I mean offense to none of the gentle- 
menalludedto. My experience as a member of the Committee of Ways 
and Means has been exceptionally protracted, and I can truly say that 
in this long experience I have met no more agreeable companions on that 
committee than the five gentlemen whose supreme relation to revenue 
measures I feel constrained to criticise and condemn. There is not among 
them one whose uniform courtesy and frankness has not secured him my 
admiration or whose friendship I do not desire to enjoy. For thepres- 
ent, however, it is my duty to ascertain if I can why the power that or- 
ganized this House and its committees bestowed on them the power 
to shape our revenue measures and to report for consideration a bill 
which, if enacted into law, will annually curtail until it shall have ulti- 
mately destroyed the national revenues by depriving the producing 
classes of the people of the power to pay for and consume dutiable or 
taxable commodities, whether domestic or imported. After diligent in- 
vestigation and patient consideration I have been unable to discover 
any other reason for their appointment to the Committee of Ways and 
Means than the known devotion of each of them to economie dogmas the 
attempt to give constitutional sanction to which invoked the war for 
the Union and all its bloody consequences. I appreciate the gravity of 
this conclusion, and in its support beg leave to submit a few of the 
many facts which have compelled me to accept it. 


STARTLING INDUSTRIAL CONTRASTS. 


By the censusof 1880 it was found that we had 253,852 manufactur- 
ing establishments, which employed $2,790,272,606 capital and 2,739,- 
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ee ee Let me ask what percentage of these totals is repre- 
sen by the gentlemen from Arkansas, Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Kentucky who are members of the Committee of Ways and Means? 
Is it such as to raise a presumption that they have practical knowledge 
of the just requirements of the interests of these millions of laborers and 
of the proprietors of these hundreds of thousands of establishments, 
who are the managers of these billions of capital whether it is owned 
by them or by banks, saving institutions, trust companies, or individ- 
uals whose business is to loan capital to men of known energy and in- 
tegrity? On this point the following statements, taken from the tables 
of the last census, will shed some light: 


Congressional districts. ba Capital. | ape 
| 


Total United States . .. . 23. $2,790, 272, 606 | 2, 738, 895 

a — ͤ — — 
Arkansas, second district. 4 466,765 670 
Texas, ninth SR 552, 837 867 
Tennessee, fourth district 1,018 


p seventh district. . ——.. 2. 
xe — ce ne 8 9, 000, 559 8,702 
cent. eaggregate ive 
tricts to total of the United 9 


U 


Mr. Chairman, can it be that the combined districts represented by 
five members of the Committee on Ways and Means employ in all their 
workshops less than one-third of 1 per cent. of the capital involved in 
the diversified manufactures of the country, and that they employ a 


still smaller percentage of one-third of 1 per cent. of the number of 
laborers engaged therein? Have not the played tricks upon me? 
The conclusion that legislation touching the nation’s revenues and the 


industries, wages, and estates of millions of the people has been confided 
to the Representatives of fivesuch undeveloped districts seemsso utterly 
absurd that I fear to rest in it. Let me therefore apply another test. 
There are three hundred and twenty-five Congressional districts. Di- 
viding the national totals by that number we find what, by a common 
average, should be the amount of capital and the number of operatives 
employed in each district. This prs to a single district $8,585,454 
of capital, and 8,427 of laborers, It thus appears that if the combined 
districts whose Representatives have fashioned this bill for the govern- 
ment of our industries had their average proportion of the grand totals 
their capital would be not as it is, $9,090,559, but $42,927,270; and their 
operatives would number notas they do, 8,702, but 42,136, or very nearly 
five times each number. Is not this exhibit a sad one; and is it not 
sadly confirmatory of the figures that show that five members of the 
Committee on Waysand Means, who determine the conclusions on tariff 
and tax questions, represent less than one-third of 1 per cent. of the 
capital and Jess than one-third of 1 per cent. of the laborers employed 
in the manufacturing industries of our country and that the average for 
each district is less than one-fifteenth of 1 per cent. of both capital and 
labor, 

But, hoping we may still be mistaken, let us apply another test. The 
city I in part represent is composed of five Con; i districts. The 
reply of the census to the question, how do the Philadelphia districts 
compare with those of the five gentlemen who as members of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means determined the characterof this bill, will be 
significant. ‘The workshops of the five Philadelphia districts employ 
$187,148,859 capital and 185,527 operatives. It will, therefore, be seen 
that these favored districts employ only 4.8 per cent. of the capital and 
4.7 percent. of the number of laborers employed by the same number 
of districts in Philadelphia. 

Sir, the country has the right to know by what economic law it is that 
the identical number of districts embraced in Philadelphia, and which 
employ in manufacturing industries that are affected by the tariff less 
than 5 per cent. of the capital and labor she employs, were in the organ- 
ization of the House given the power to fashion laws which may work 
the prosperity or the ruin of her manufacturers and laborers and those 
of the country at large. But in selecting Philadelphia for this com- 
parison I am invidious, for here are the names of eighteen cities, but 
one of which embraces more than five Con; ional districts, and the 
population of each of the last named six of which is less than is re- 
quired to constitute a district, but each of which employs more capi- 
tal and more laborers in manufacturing industries than do the second 
district of Arkansas, the ninth of Texas, the fourth of Tennessee, the 
fourth of Georgia, and the seventh of Kentucky combined. Why, sir, 
in the name of the country I ask, have these undeveloped districts a 
preponderating voice in the Committee of Ways and Means? 

These are the names of the sixteen cities alluded to the manufactur- 
ing powerof each of which exceeds thatof thecombined districtsof five 
members of the Ways and Means Committee: Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, Providence, Buffalo, Newark, Louisville, Cleve- 
land, and Milwaukee. In view of these facts am I not justified in charg- 


ing upon the Democratic caucus which organized this House a deliberate 
assault upon the vested rights and interests of the laboring classes of our 
country? It may be whispered that this combination was not deliber- 
ate; thattheselection of the representatives of these non- manufacturing 
districts was accidental. Sir, this will be an afterthought; the free- 
traders boasted of their triumph in the organization of the House, and 
this blow at the manufacturing interests of the country is a legitimate 
result of their triumph. Such elaborate and complex coincidences are 
not within the range of the doctrine of chance. No set of tables ever 
recognized as authority by insurance companies or companies for the 
granting of annuities fails to show that they are outside of the doctrine 
of chance and must be accepted as the result of deliberation and de- 


eae THE BILL IS HOSTILE TO SOUTHERN PROGRESS, 

Having viewed and reviewed the facts involved I am constrained to 
declare again, and with emphasis, that the bill is the legitimate off- 
spring of the economic faith held by the people of the insurgent States, 
and which was embodied in the constitution of the confederacy that 
assumed the title of the Confederate States of America. Let it not be 
said that the utterance of this conviction is an expression of hostility _ 
to the South, or that Iam fanning the flame of sectional strife and 
hatred, for such is not the fact. I am striving to bring tothe attention 
of my countrymen, Sonth and North, facts which can not be gainsaid, 
and which are full of significance and of special import to every 
Southern owner of a coal-mine or a deposit of copper, zinc, nickel, lead, 


tin, antimony, manganese, emery, corundum, plumbago, chrome, kao- 


lin, gypsum, or other metallic or mineral substance; of a furnace, forge, 
rolling-mill, or steel works; of a manufacture of textiles, whether of 
cotton, flax, hemp, wool, or silk; of chemical works, or any other form 
of manufacturing industry. 

Nor are these invidious facts less significant to the farmers of the 
South who own hemp or flax fields or whose acres may be enhanced in 
value by the creation near them of industrial centers like Roanoke, Va., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., or Birmingham or Anniston, Ala., the inhabitants 
of which will enable them to produce successive crops of fruit and spring 
vegetables, furnish a neighboring market for poultry and eggs, veal and 
lamb, and save them from the overwhelming Asiatic competition which 
the farmer who depends on the export of cereal crops must now endure. 

Sir, I do not assail the people of the South. It is to the people of 
the new South that I specially address myself. The facts I expose de- 
mand their consideration, and should convince them that an attempt is 
being made to again subject them to the ruthless domination of men 
of their own section whom they describe as incapable of either forgetting 
or learning anything. To the hopeful and aspiring men of the South 1 
appeal in their own behalf and that of the country at la It bel 
to them to see to it that in future organizations of this House care shall 
be taken that in the room of the committee to which all questions of rev- 
enue are submitted the voice of the present and the future of the South, 
as well as that of its past, may be heard. Sir, when this consummation 
shall be achieved and the people of the South shall have engaged in the de- 
velopment of her vast and infinitely diversified resources, the utilization 
of herincalculable water-powerand the commercial capacity of her noble 
streams the flow of which is never impeded by the icy breath of winter, 
the construction of factories in the midst of her cotton-fields, the con- 
version of her timber into better homes for her planters and laborers 
than they have ever known, and into furniture characterized by broader 
utilities and forms of higher beauty than they have ever enjoyed, and 
when instead of laboring for wages in cotton-fields and on rice planta- 
tions owners of small farms will find wealth in furnishing flowers, 
fruits, spring vegetables, young poultry,and meats for the markets 
of the North and Northwest there will spring up in her midst divers 
and beneficent industries of which her soil and climate and multifarious 
resources should have made her the native home. And then that beau- 
tiful section of our country, which one of its statesmen is reported to 
have said would grow no grass and consequently could raise no wool, 
will lead other sections of the country not only in mining and manu- 
facturing, but in the abounding products of a carefully tended sheep 
husbandry that will rival in affluence that of the sunny fields of 
Australia. 3 

Sir, my poor attempt at portraying the future wealth and greatness 
of the States that were sought to be doomed to the poverty of Turkey, 
Egypt, and British India by the establishment of a confederacy whose 
aid for the development of the material resources of its people should 
be forever withheld, is not the vision of an enthusiast, nor like the one 
the poet tells us filled the mind of Columbus as he beheld the outlying 
fields of the richer continent he was about to give to the world. It 
has well-known facts for its basis. If properly protected by customs 
duties against foreign competition in the years of the infancy of their 
industries the genius, energy, experience, and capital of the North and 
of foreign lands will flow in to extend and perfect what has been so 
well begun by her own people under the protective tariffs that have 
prevailed since the close of the war. I can not indicate the extent of 
the work they have accomplished, though I am a diligent student of 
this paper, the Manufacturers’ Record, a weekly record of the progress 
of Industry, published at Baltimore. From its issues of April 
24and July 10 I submit the following statement of what was done in 
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developing the manufacturing interests of the South in the first six 
months of the current year: 


witnessed a very grat 
mining interests of the whole Sout 
g than at present for the steady, permanent growth of the industrial 
terests of that section. 


As heretofore, the growth of manufactures is not confined to afew industries: 
but extends over almost the whole range of human industry, embracing pig-iron 
furnaces, foundries, machine-shops, steel-works, cotton and woolen — cot- 
ton-seed oil arse cotton compresses, fruit-canning factori and n 
factories, cultural-implement factories, flour-mills, grist-anil — IE, 
paning en sash, door, and blind factories, shuttle factories, handle and spoke 

ries, barrel factories, shingle-mills, furniture factories, tobacco factories, 
Drick- ice factories, fertilizer factories, stove foundries, wire-fence facto- 
ries, lime-works, soap factories, tanneries, glass-works, works, whiting fac- 
tories, distilleries, electric-light works, marble and slate quarrying 
N WEY and com ies to mine coal, iron ore, gold, silver, mica, natural gas, 
oil Itisa healthy growth. Along the whole line of industry there is ac- 
tivity and great progress. 

Basing our calculations upon returns received directly by the Manufacturers’ 
Record, amply authenticated and verified, and in the case of incorporated com- 
pen compared with the official reports of the State officers, we find that dur- 

ng the first three months of 1836 the amount of capital, including capital stock 
of incorporated me pea pooper represented by the new man ag and minin, 

enterprises a a9 or chartered at the South, and in the enlargement of old 
Beater and rebuilding of mills after being destroyed by fire, aggregates about 

This remarkable increase was not sporadic, but indicative of a stead- 
ily augmenting rate of progress. In its issue of July 10, the Record 
farther says: 

In the development of its manufacturing and mining interests the South moves 
continually on, each day adding to the number of the productive establishments 
that give employment to labor, increase the home consumption of farm prod- 
nets, enlarge the value of the annual output of manufactured goods, 
and help on the general prosperity not only of the entire South, but of the whole 
country. The record of progress is nothing less marvelous, 

Summing up the amount of capital and capital stock represented by our list 
of new enterprises, the enlargement of old plants and the rebuilding of mills 
after being burned, for the first six months of 1835, and comparing it with the 
figures for the corresponding time of 1885, we have: 


First six months of— 


States. 


$4,808,500 | $3, 580, 000 
11, 428. 000 375, 000 
981; 000 479, 000 

“| 1,399,000 | _ 1,580; 000 
17.20, 700 10, 621, 000 
1,202,000 | 1. 407,000 
5,139,000 | 4,633, 000 
457; 000 416,000 
1,485,200 | 1,535, 000 
538, 000 427,000 
5,297,000 | 1. 802. 000 
2,986,000 | 1. 319,000 
5,553,000 2.008. 000 
5,123,800 | 8. 352, 000 
36, 534, 000 


These 
time 22 K 27 000,000 in capital and capital stock. The industrial activity in 
the South during the last six moni as indicated ics, has been 
far greater than during the palan aneas re 


FACTITIOUS DEMAND FOR FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


The substitution of the bill under consideration for the Morrison bill 
which the committee had so long had under consideration, though a 
surprise to everybody but its authors, was not arbitrary. There was a 
reason if not an absolute necessity for the abandonment of that bill. 
For years the country has rang with a factitious demand for free raw 
materials, and the majority members of the committee had doubtless 
assured their constituents of their purpose to relieve them from oppress- 
ive taxation by the repeal of the onerous duties imposed by the exist- 
ing tariff on raw materials. Sir, however learned these gentlemen may 
be in obsolete theories of political economy, they discovered when 
brought to the test of action that of the state of facts touching the 
question of duties on raw materials they had been ignorant; and when 
as a committee they undertook to designate the raw materials from 
which it was their purpose to remit duties they could not find them in 
any of the schedules of the tariff. 

The Morrison bill proposed to enlarge the free-list by putting on it 
all ores, whether of copper, lead, iron, or other useful metals, mineral 
substances in a crude state, and unwrought metals not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in the bill, together with all kinds of coal and 
coke. These are but a small part of the advanced articles it recognized 
as raw materials. The list is too long for recapitulation, as it filled 
seventy-four lines of the bill. The majority of the chairman’s adher- 
ents on the committee were ready not only to accept his list but to en- 
large it. But circumstances forced them to abandon this purpose, 

The expediency of secret action by the committee which had been con- 
templated came to be doubted, and more than a fortnight was dedicated 
to the hearing of parties whose interests were affected by the provisions 


of the bill. This change of policy enabled the country to understand 
something of what was going on in the committee-room, and to raise the 
question, what commodities are raw, and should therefore be on the free- - 
list. This was fatal to the bill. Declared free-traders from South Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Louisiana hastened to convince the committee that 
neither rice nor sugar were strictly raw. The coal, ore, and iron pro- 
ducers of Virginia protested, in their several sections of the State, so 
vehemently as to constrain the house of delegates and the senate of that 
free-trade State to adopt identical resolutions informing the Committee 
of Ways and Meansand the two Houses of Congress that in their opinion 
and that of the poe of Virginia coal and ore when ready for the mar- 
ket or for use in the furnace or forge are not raw materials, but ad- 
vanced commodities, the preparation of which is among the most fruit- 
ful sources of employment for the laboring people of that State, and 
that the labor and eapital embarked in their production should there- 
fore be protected by adequate duties. These legislative resolutions 
were presented to the committee and enforced by a large and intelli- 
t deputation of citizens whose interests were involved. Nor were 
uth Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana the only Democratic 
free-trade strongholds from which protests came. From enterprising 
and energetic men of Tennessee and Alabama came remonstrances, 
some against particular provisions and others against the general scope 
of the bill. However determined the majority of the committee were 
to disregard the appeals of Northern workmen or their employers, they 
could not resist the persuasive influence of the owners of rice and sugar 
‘plantations and Southern coal-mines and ore-beds. 

The controlling members of the committee were, however, equal to 
the emergency. As they could not find in any of the dutiable lists 
materials that had not been advanced by labor, they treated as raw 
such manufactured articles as timber in all its elementary forms; salt, 
whether in bulk, bags, barrels, or other packages; the products 
of our fisheries, whether mackerel, herring, salmon, or other fish, fresh, 
smoked, dried, salted, pickled, or preserved, except anchovies or sar- 
dines, or other fish preserved in oil; all wools, whether on the skin, 
clipped, unwashed, washed or scoured, and hair of the 0 oso t, and 
other like animals, and all base substitutes for wool, including rags, 
shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks; and flax and hemp, and all substi- 
tutes for these fibers. None of these articles areraw. Lexicographers 
tell us that that is raw which has not been cooked; that raw material 
is material not cooked; crude, unmanufactured; or that which has not 
been prepared or treated by any process of art or manufacture. 

Accepting any of these definitions, and the term raw material ex- 
cludes from the free-list of a tariff which pro to afford any degree 
of protection to labor all the articles ERE in this bill. Timber in 
all the forms included in the bill is material advanced by labor; brine 
is the raw material of salt, and to speak of salt in bulk, and especially 
of salt in manufactured bags, sacks, barrels, and other packages, as raw 
is a misnomer that might pass for a genuine Irish bull; to call the 
catch of our hardy fishermen raw when smoked, dried, pickled, or pre- 
served is to contradict every lexicographer that ever gave a definition 
to that word; and the terms of the bill show that its authors do not 
regard wool as a raw material, for itis to be free, if washed or scoured. 
These terms washed and scoured” indicate ene of natural 
growth, but the preparation and meanen ay a y process of art or 
manufacture of a carefully produced commodity. 

Again, in providing for the destruction of the value of our flax and 
hemp fields by making flax and hemp and all substitutes therefor free, 
the la of the bill proves that the gentlemen have not pro 
to co themselves to raw material, for they provide for the åboli- 
tion of all duties on either hackled flax or flax known as dress line.” 
And though jute, jute butts, sunn, and sisal grass, and other vegetable 
substitutes for flax and hemp, which we import, may be ed as raw 
material, they are now dutiable in order to protect the growers of flax 
and hemp and thus promote the diversification of our agricultural pro- 
ductions. - 

Mr. Chairman, the demand for free raw materials was full of signifi- 
cance when I dedicated myself to the re of all duties thereon, the 
abolition of internal taxes, and the establishment of a truly protective 
system with such rates of duties and such harmonious provisions as 
would make it effective in promoting the development of our unparal- 
leled resources, and in securing to labor and skill such rewards as they 
were justly entitled to. The demand was, I repeat, then full of signifi- 
cance, but for more than fourteen years, or since 1872, it has been as un- 
meaning as the cry of a gorged parrot, that Polly wants a cracker,” 
It is more than twenty years since I raised a cry for free raw materials, 
which I continued to press in this House and before the country until my 
demand was fully complied with. When addressing the Committee of 
the Whole on the 31st of January, 1866, I thus outlined my policy in 
this behalf: 

The cious of the debt must be paid; but as it was contracted for posterity 
its extingui ent should not impoverish those who sustained the burdens of 
the war. Iam not anxious to reduce the total of our debt, and would, in this 
respect, follow the example of England, and as its amount has been fixed would 
not for the present trouble myself about its aguregate except to prevent its in- 
crease. My anxiety is that the taxes it involves be as little oppressive as 
possible and be so adjusted that while defending our industry nst foreign 


assault they may add nothing to the cost of those necessaries of life which we 
we must therefore look to other lands, The raw 


can not produce and for whi 
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materials entering our manufactures, which we are yet unable to produce, but 
on which we unwisely impose duties, 1 would put into the free-list with tea, 
coffee, and other such purely foreign essentials of life, and would impose duties 
on commodities that compete with American productions, so as to protect every 
feeble or infant branch of industry and quicken those that are robust. I would 
thus cheapen the elements of life and enable those whose capital is embarked 
in any branch of production to offer such wages to the skilled workmen of all 
lands as would steadily and rapidly increase our numbers; and, as is always the 
case in the neighborhood of Seager, Baie or towns of considerable extent, in- 
crease the returns for farm iabor. is policy would open new mines and quar- 
ries, build new furnaces, forges, and factories, and rapidly increase the taxable 

and taxable inhabitants of the country. 


propert; 
Woul the South accept this theory and enter heartily upon its execution she 
would pay more than now seems her share of the debt and feel herself blessed 


ia the ability to do it. Her climate is more genial than ours; her soil may be 
restored to its original fertility ; her rivers are broad and her harbors good; and 
t bove all, hers is the monopoly of the fields for rice, cane, sugar, and cotton. 

In the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1866, during which these re- 
marks were made, our receipts from internal taxes amounted to $310,- 
306,984 and exceeded by $16,936,320 the receipts during the last fiscal 
year from both customs and internal taxes. 

The account stands thus: 


From internal taxes, 1866. 
From internal taxes, 1885. 
From customs, 1885. 


16, 936, 320 

The principle underlying this policy was not original withme. My 
faith in the doctrine of free trade, of which I had been adisciple, had 
been shaken by the logic of Dean Swift, who, when appealing to the 
Irish people in their own behalf in 1727, had said: 

One cause of a country’s thriving is the industry of the people in working up 
all their native commodities to the last; another, the convenience of safe ports 
and havens to carry out their goods as much manufactured and bring those of 
others as little manufactured as the nature of mutual commerce will allow; an- 
other, the disposition of Saga peo le of the country to wear their own manufact- 
ures and import as little clothing, furniture, food, or drink as they can con- 
veniently live without. 7 

Ithink, sir, that I may entitle myself to the gratitude of some gen- 
tlemen on this floor, especially of some of my associates in the commit- 
tee-room, by informing them of the circumstances under which the 
change they are now so vehemently demanding was effected so long ago. 
Under instructions from the House the Committee on Ways Means, 
immediately after the adjournment of the session of 1868-69, pro- 
ceeded to California, Oregon, and Washington Territory to inquire into 
the workings of our revenue system upon the Pacific coast. Asamem- 
ber of that committee I participated in the investigations held at San 
Francisco, Portland, and the ports of entry of Washington Territory. 
After our return from that coast we made extended investigations in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Everywhere the wisdom of Dean 
Swift’s inculeations upon the Irish people was demonstrated, as was 
the absurdity of collecting duties on articles which we could not pro- 
duce and which entered as material into our manufactures or were re- 
quired as food by our farmers, artisans, and laborers, such as tea, coffee, 
and spices. 

When, therefore, the work of the committee had closed I determined 
to inquire into the best means of so extending the free-list as to relieve 
from duty all food and materials for manufacture which in itself or 
an adequate substitute could not be produced in our country. To this 
work I unremittingly devoted the leisure of the autumn months of 
1869, of the years 1870 and 1871, and the greater portion of 1872, and 
in furtherance of my object corresponded with numbers of citizens of 
every part of the country. For several months my study presented 
the aspect of a Congressional committee-room, and the information 
I received was carefully collated. For several weeks during the au- 
tumn months of 1869 and the spring of 1870 certain evenings of each 
week were devoted to the work, on which occasions I had the invalu- 
able assistance of leading chemists, textile and metal workers of the 
country, among whom were William Weightman and Charles Lennig, 
who were present at every such meeting. Mr. Weightman was attended 
by a stenographer, who recorded the conclusions at which the self-con- 
stituted commission of one arrived; and also undertook to have these 
conclusions printed in such form as to show the committees of the House 
and Senate what articles could be placed on the free-list with the least 
detriment to the revenues and the greatest benefit to our producing 
classes and national industries; what articles which yielded large 
amounts of revenue, such as argols, chalk, and spices, if it were doubt- 
ful whether the Government could safely part with all the revenue de- 
rived therefrom, should bescheduled under reduced duties; and what re- 
ductions should be made in the duties on commodities manufactured 
from materials from which duty had been entirely or in large degree re- 
moved so as to secure to the consumer the benefits to result from the 
proposed liberation of materials. 

I am sometimes accused by imaginative gentlemen of the free-trade 
school, friends of revenue reform or of tariff revision ’’—as they de- 
light to call themselves—of desiring to prohibit international trade by 
building a Chinese wall around our country. ‘To illustrate the intense 
ignorance of the recent industrial and financial history of their country 
of my accusers, and to invite their attention to some of the results of 
my labors to promote international trade by methods which would also 
stimulate domestic production, I cite a few facts from the Statistical 
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Abstract for 1885. The resulis of my labors in this behalf were 
chiefly embodied in the acts of July 14, 1870, and of May 1 and June 
6, 1872. They will be perceived by comparing the amount of goods im- 
ported and the proportions which were free and dutiable during the 
five fiscal years immediately preceding 1872 with those of the five years 
following that year, the figures for which I omit, as they were partially 
affected by the provisions of the new law. 


Comparative statement of imports of free goods only during the five years 
preceding and those succeeding the passage of the tariffs of May 1 and 
June 6, 1872. 


$23, 133, 495 $144, S15, 894 
15, 190, 781 151, 481, 762 
21; 646, 692 146, 279, 927 
20; 140, 786 , 140,361, 913 
36,587, 787 140, 788, 452 
116. 699, 491 723, 727, 988 


It should be noted that the amount for 1871 was materially increased 
by the act of 1870, and that the second of these periods was so largely 
influenced by a special cause as to seriously affect the trade of the coun- 
try and the significance of its commercial statistics. It was during the 
years embraced in this statement that Germany and the United States 
were pursuing the quixotic attempt to demonetize silver, whereby they 
covered our land with bankruptcy among manufacturers and discontent 
among the laboring classes, and consequently curtailed our importation 
of goods, whether free or dutiable. 3 

In order, therefore, to present a more perfect illustration of the ex- 
tent to which the protectionist Congress of 1872 stimulated our foreign 
trade by remitting duties on raw materials and increasing them on such 
articles of home manufacture’ as needed increased defense, I present a 
statement of the free and dutiable importations of the five years from 
1881 to 1885, inclusive, together with a statement of both free and dutia- 
ble goods imported during the terms above referred to: 


Imports in— Free. Dutiable. 
A $23,133,495 | $372, 627, 001 
1868. 15, 190,781 | 342,245,650 
21,646,692 | 395, 859; 687 
20,140,786 | 415,817, 622 
36,587,737 | 483, 635, 947 
Wr AN OTR ET ARN) BEANE 116,699, 491 | 2,010, 186,516 
5 A 
1873. 497, 320, 326 
1874. 415, 924, 580 
1875. 38A, 725, 509 

1876.... 320, 879, 
7 TTT 140,788, 452 310,534,674 
723. 727, 938 1. 930, 884, 366 
1881.4 202,491,547 | 440, 178,081 
188 201,579,007 514, 060,567 
1883. 207,504,718 | 515,676,196 
1584. "S84. 184 7, 813,509 
1885... | 193,213,624 | 384,318,705 
CCC ae crete er nes one, 673, 080 | 2,312, 037, 058 


An examination of these figures will show that our total imports from 
1867 to 1871 inclusive averaged $425, 377,201, of which free goods aver- 
aged but $23,339,898; that from 1873 to 1877 inclusive the total annual 
imports av $530, 922,460, an increase of $105,545,259 per annum, 
of which the annual average of free goods was $144,745,587, and that 
though the free goods showed an increase of more than $120,000,000 per 
annum, or more than 500 per cent., the importation of dutiable goods 
had fallen off less than $16,000,000 per annum, and this in a period of 
almost unparalleled commercial depression. 

But with 1881 business revived, and the third of the above state- 
ments shows that from that year to 1885 inclusive the total importations 
averaged $665,342,027; and that though the free goods averaged $202,- 
934,616, or an advance of nearly a thousand per cent. on the average of 
the first period, the dutiable goods largely exceeded the average of either 
of the other periods, having amounted to $462,407,411 as against $402,- 
037,303 of such goods from 1867 to 1871, when the average of free goods 
was but $23,339,898, or, in other words, the dutiable goods alone ex- 
ceeded both free and dutiable. 

MISSTATEMENTS OF THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMITTER. 

Familiarity with and a respectful consideration of such facts as these 
would have prevented the majority of the committee from making such 
misleading statements as are found in the opening sentences of its re- 
port. The passage I refer to reads as follows: 


The rate of duty or tax on imported goods subject to duty is as low as 5 on 
some and higher than 200 per cent. on others. The average rate for the fiscal 
year 1885 a little exceeded 47 per cent., or $17 of tax on $100 worth of imported 
goods. This is the highest rate paid in any year since 1868, and above the aver- 
age rate of the war period from 1862 to 1868, 

These statements are thoroughly misleading, and show how easy it 
is to make figures force false conclusions. Such statements are, as I 
will presently show, a very familiar portion of the sophistical methods 
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of free-traders. Continued controversy has made me acquainted with 
them. It is true that there are quite a number of duties that exceed 
100 per cent. and some which exceed 200 per cent., and the uninstructed 
reader of this portion of the majority report would naturally infer that 
these high duties were imposed for the benefit of manufacturers, or as pro- 
tective duties, while the truth is that they were imposed and are retained 
as a means of protecting the Government’s interest in the internal tax 
on alcohol, which is at the rate of $1.78 a gallon. Thus the duty on 
bay rum is nearly 150 per cent., and if it were reduced spirits would be 
imported under that name and the public revenue be defrauded of the 
tax on alcohol. On Chinese fire-crackers, the fruitful cause of confla- 
grations and other accidents, the duty is 100 per cent.; but it protects 
no American manufacturer. 

There is a line of articles on which the duty is 286 per cent., but this 
duty is protective only of the Government's receipts from internal rev- 
enue, being on compounds or preparations in which distilled spirits are 
a component part of chief value. But worse than that, here are duties 
one of which is more than 358} per cent., and the other 322.84 per cent. 
They, however, do not protect any manufacturer of blankets or clothing, 
orironorglass. No. They protect the Government’s internal revenue. 
The former is on spirits distilled from grain and is $2 per proof gallon, 
and the latter on spirits distilled from other materials upon which it is 
also $2 per gallon. Here, too, is a duty of 100 per cent. on playing-cards, 
and here again is one on cleaned rice which is more 106 per cent. 
and is a purely protective duty, but one with which I would not inter- 
fere,as rice-growing is one of the reviving industries of the new South. 
Producers of rice confidently assert that without protection they must 
abandon their plantations. Should not common fairness have induced 
the majority of the committee, in reporting the reasons which led to 
the adoption of such a bill, to frankly state that none of the duties of 
200 per cent. and more are, so far as manufacturing interests are con- 
cerned, protective? ra 

Again, we have this assertion: The average rate for the year 1885 
a little exceeded 47 per cent., or $47 of tax on $100 worth of imported 
goods. This, says the report, is the highest rate paid in any year since 
1868, and above the averagerate of the war period from 1862 to 1868.” 

If the . keen enough to detect the fact that by 
the use of the words subject to duty in a period disconnected from 
this passage he may perceive the truth; but if he fail to carry the sig- 
nificance of those three words into these sentences with which they seem 
to be disconnected he will be grossly deceived by the statement. 

I have just shown that nearly one-third of the goods imported since 
the success of my labors in extending the free-list of 1872 have been 
free of duty. Let the majority report takes no heed of that fact. I 
affirm, and the Treasury statistics sustain my affirmation, that upon 
the imports received during the year 1884 85 the average rate of duty 
did not, as this report intimates, exceed 47 per cent., was not $47 of 
tax on $100 of goods im If it had been so, inasmuch as the 
tariff rates have none of them been changed since 1883, the fact that the 
same duties involve a higher percentage now than they had done in 
the three years last past would simply prove that are cheaper 
now than they had been, and that therefore the same rate of duty made 
a higher per cent. on their foreign value. The truth is that during the 
last fiscal year we imported $579,580,053 worth, on which, including 
the enormous duties imposed for the protection of the Government’s 
revenues from distilled spirits, the duties averaged 30.59 per cent., 
being but $30.59 on every $100 worth of imported goods, and show- 
ing an exaggeration of nearly $17 to the $100 in the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee as it is doubtless accepted by readers generally. 
In support of my remark that such plausible misrepresentations are 
not a new device of free-traders, I cite the following from my remarks 
of the 25th of March, 1870, in support of the then pending tariff bill: 


Why not maintain the existing tariff, and wherein does the bill submitted by 
the Committee of Waysand Meaus differ from it? Several gentlemen have pro- 
ed these questions, and I a to answer them briefly and rapidly. 
visions. It isnot 


or before the blackboard in $ 
eraunts mes the farmer in the cost of putty for his windows. The new 
bill puts chalk in the free · list. 

* + * s 


tiegon the aggregate of our imports, and he will hardly claim that the duty of 
we collect a duty of 300 cent. on Why should black 
. ae 


pay 300 per cent.? Do we grow nywhere 
tective of any of our industries? You pay 5 cents a pound for pepper, and the 


i sal „77. t; 
= ee —— on varn 


cent.; on coffee, 47} cent. I could largely extend this list of d each of 
which is a espa agin A 4 ption 


ISTERNAL TAXES BURDEN LABOR AND CRIPPLE ENTERPRISE. 

Mr. Chairman, this extract was cited to show that exaggerated state- 
ments of the average ad valorem rate of duty imposed on imports by 
the tariff is familiar practice with American free-traders. It, however, 
serves another purpose. It illustrates the fact that it has ever been 
the policy of the party of free trade, or of tariff for revenue only, to 
embarrass our enterprise and labor by maintaining duties on articles 
which we can not produce, and are therefore compelled to import, and 
oppressive internal taxes upon our agricultural productions and com- 
modities manufactured therefrom, while demanding reductions or the 
abolition of the duties on those articles which we can produce and must 
consume. It is by this policy that our home market for native food and 
materials, when converted into wares and fabrics, is to be given over to 
foreign competitors in accordance with the Anglo-confederate doctrine 
Saris our ships and workshops should be stationed beyond the At- 

tic. 

To illustrate this point, let me invite attention to the fact that while 
demanding free material, however much such material may have been ad- 
vanced by labor, they insist upon burdening with direct taxes, averag- 
ing about 400 per cent., much of our native raw material when con- 
verted by a single primary process of manufacture. The collection of 
these taxes imposed on the first manufactured product of our leaf-to- 
bacco, our fruit, corn, and rye employs 4,000 men. The cost of collect- 
ing them for the current fiscal year is estimated at $4,619,190, and the 
amount that will be collected from our own people, and chiefly from our 
farmers and wage-earners, under this odious excise system will exceed 
$115,000,000, as is shown by the collections for the first ten months. 

I repeat the assertion that this one hundred and fifteen millions will 
be paid chiefly by our laboring people. That the entire sum collected 
each year is paid by the American peoplecan not be doubted, for when 
our tobacco, spirits, and malt liquors are exported the internal tax is 
remitted. There is noattempt tocollect such taxes from foreign consum- 
ers of these articles. There is not only no law to authorize such col- 
lection but the Constitution prohibits export taxes. This one hundred 
and fifteen millions of dollars is therefore an oppressive assessment upon 
the enterprise and wages of the American people and a consequent bonus 
to foreign competitors in the world’s markets, the abatement of which is 
demanded by sound economic policy. 

Protectionist Congresses have forced the repeal of duties on raw mate- 
rials which we can not produce in kind or in adequate substitutes; and 
in my judgment the arguments that sufficed to accomplish this result 
and to reduce the amount of internal taxation from more than three 
hundred and ten millions per annum in 1886 to $115,000,000 should 
have effected the repeal of the entire excise system. If we are to share 
in the world’s commerce our labor and native materials must be relieved 
from these direct, oppressive, and needless internal taxes. 

THE BILL IS A NEW AND DANGEROUS DEPARTURE. 

This bill is a new departure in the revenue system of the United 
States. It is a declaration by the Democratic party as organized in this 
House in favor of absolute free trade. It abandons even the shadowy 
pretense of sympathy with our wage-earners, involved in what is known 
as incidental protection. It does not propose tariff revision, as that 
seductive phrase is popularly understood, by correcting ‘‘irregulari- 
ties’’ destructive of the protective principle that may have found their 
way into our tariff through hasty legislation, adverse departmental decis- 
ions, or by changes wrought by the progress of invention or discovery 
or the transfer of modern machinery to fields of cheaper labor. Sir, 
the transfer of the skill, machinery, and energy of America and Western 
Europe to Russia and Asia is bringing the producing classes of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and other continental states with whom our 
laborers now compete, and by whom they would under free trade be 
driven from our own market, into direct competition with the emanci- . 
pated serfs of Russia and the coolies of British India, whose wages aver- 
age from 4 to 10 cents a day. 

It does not propose a horizontal reduction of duties, and in contra- 
distinction with the horizontal bill which was rejected by the last Con- 
gress it may, as it proposes to annihilate every industry it touches, be 
known as the dynamite bill. Should it pass the two Houses and receive 
the President’s approval, how will it affect our lumber interests, the 
capital invested in timber lands, and the army of laborers who are earn- 
ing living wages thereon along the Canadian line, from the Aroostook 
to the Rocky Mountains? Will either of these classes or the people at 
large be benefited by reserving our immense supply of timber as food 
for accidental forest fires, or a means of gratifying the vengeance of In- 
dian tribes, or by the transfer to Canada of our lumbermen and the 
machinery employed in the production of the forms of woodwork which 
this bill proposes to put upon the free-list? 


What will become of the capital and invested in sheep hus- 


and the laborit employs? How will the proposed repeal of all 
duties on salt affect the capital and labor employed in the conversion of 
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brine into salt—that absolute necessity for the preservation of animal 
health and life? Whyshould this great agricultural nation ly 
prohibit, as this bill proposes todo, the production of hemp, and all 
substitutes for these invaluable fibers? What compensation will it be 
to the American people that though unpatriotic legislation has driven 
our fishermen from the seas the prosperity of those of Canada has been 
improved? The proposition to remove all duties from the productions 
of these great industries is a bold declaration in favor of absolute free 
trade, and announces that to divide and conquer the protectionist forces 
is the policy by which free-traders to check the growth and 
paralyze the productive energy of the country. 

The triumph of this bill would inaugurate an industrial revolution, 
one of the early results of which would be the destruction of our home 
market. That ours is the best market of the world is attested by the 
ingenious, persistent, and fraudulent means employed by foreign manu- 
facturers to invade it, of which undervaluation in invoices of goods sub- 
ject to ad valorem duties is a gigantic illustration, and by the acknowl- 
edged fact that it is in this market that our farmers find sale for more 
than 90 per cent. of their productions. The passage of this measure 
would, by the general paralysis of industry and loss of wages it would 
produce, destroy our home market and beget social agitation, the ulti- 
mate effect of which no man can predict. The effort to inflict it upon 
the country is without patriotic justification, and is supported by offi- 
cial statements touching the history and aims of existing tariff laws 
which are as false as they appear to be deliberate and concerted. That 
it has the support of the administration is but too apparent. It is true 
that the President in his annual message indulged in this sentimental 
reference to the industries and interests which have been encouraged 
by protective laws and to the interests of American labor. 


Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws re- 
lating to revenue the industries and interests which have been encouraged by 
such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, should not be ruth- 
lessly injured or royed. We should also deal with the subject in such man- 
ner as to protect the interests of American labor, which is the capital of our 
workingmen; its stability and proper remuneration furnish the most justifiable 
pretext for a protective policy. 


IT HAS THE SUPPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATION—FLAGRANT MISSTATEMENTS EY 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


But the author of these glittering generalities referred Congress to the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for practical suggestions, and 
specially urged upon the attention of Congress the Secretary’s recom- 
mendations in the direction of simplification and economy in the work 
of collecting customs duties. We must therefore go to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to learn by what practical measures the Pres- 
ident ‘‘ would protect the interests of American labor’’ and ‘‘defend 
against ruthless injury or destruction the industries and interests which 
have been encouraged by protective laws, and in which our citizens have 
large investments.’’ Neither laborers nor the owners of capital invested 
in protected manufactures can derive comfort from these recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary. s 5 

Opening the portion of his report which the President commends to 

with a denunciation of our customs laws as a chaos rather 
thanas, „ he to assert that ‘‘ our tariff laws are a legacy 
of war,” that they have been retained without sifting and discrim- 
ination, although enacted without legislative debate, criticism, or ex- 
amination.” These reflections on the action of a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government are as indecorous as they are false. I can not per- 
suade myself that the Secretary of the himself would have 
ventured upon such audacious assertions, That he could have person- 
ally prepared this report is well-nigh impossible; the country knows 
that until he entered upon the duties of the Treasury Department he 
had had no official connection with our revenue system; that he had 
filled no position the duties of which would require or impart familiari 


ty 
with the history or details of that system, and that he therefore must | afte 


have devolved the tion of this portion of his report upon one 
who availed himself of the Secretary’s confidence to advance his per- 
sonal theories by the reckless audacity of his statements. 
Let us examine some of them. Are our tariff laws a legacy of war? 
If our tariff laws are a | of war the nation has never been at peace. 
The second law to which President Washington affixed his signature 
was the act known to history as the tariff act of July 4, 1789. The 
authors of that act were the illustrious men who achieved our freedom 
and framed our Constitution. They knew precisely what objects they 
had in view in passing that law. They were incapable of double deal- 
ing on so 8 a subject, and declared the objects they had in view 
in a preamb er should not oy 3 by their contem- 
poraries, but descend to posterity as a declaration of their purposes and 
their sense of the objects Congress should ever have in iow when con- 
sidering tariff laws. The opening words of that preamble were: 
Whereas it is necessary for the ony sa of the Government, for the discharge 
f the debts of the United States and the enco: ment and n 3 
Staten Uns H bts task Ga Goodie wares, and MANADA TAV E 


From that day to this we have never been without a tariff. In peace 
and in war our main source of revenue has been customs duties col- 
lected under tariff laws. Three times this source of revenue has been 
found insufficient for current exigencies and been supplemented for brief 
periods by war taxes under an excise system. First for a period of less 


than eleven years to assist in providing means for the extinguishment 


of the debt to which the nation was born. The law authorizing such 
taxes was on the earnest recommendation of President Jefferson repealed 
before that debt had been extinguished. Again we resorted to war 
taxes as supplementary to customs duties in bearing the expenses of the 
war of 1812 with Great Britain, but at the end of four years the law 
authorizing their collection was repealed upon the recommendation of 
President Monroe. For the third time in our history war taxes were 
authorized when they became necessary to provide means for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion; and it is to perpetuate these temporary taxes 
in the face of an unbroken line of Democratic precedents, and for the 
purpose of destroying our industries and the wages of our labor, which 
have been created and adjusted under protective laws, that the admin- 
istration and the controlling committee of this House are now laboring. 

The administration and the authors and Congressional promoters of 
this bill resist the repeal of that legacy of war, the internal-tax system, 
though it would enable us to reduce the duties on every drug, medi- 
cine, perfume, or manufactured article of any kind into which alcohol 
enters as an ingredient or in the preparation of which it is used as an 
agent. Yes, sir; when we relieve alcohol for use in the arts of the ex- 
isting tax of $1.78 a gallon a very material reduction of many of our 
highest customs duties may safely be made. 

But to recur to the Secretary’s Are the assertions that our 
tariff laws have been retained without sifting and discrimination and 
that they were enacted without legislative debate, criticism, or exam- 
ination true? I affirm that no question raised before the first Congress 
elicited more discriminating discussion than did our revenue system and 
the means of its administration, especially with reference to the de- 
velopment of our great natural resources, the establishment of private 
ship-yards, the development of the art of ship-building, and the crea- 
tion of a merchant-marine which might be depended on for supplying 
fleets and men for a navy when one should be needed. 

From the opening days of the First Congress to the close of the Forty- 
eighth our customs system has been the subject of almost continu- 
ous consideration. Sir, the correctness of this allegation will be ap- 
parent trom a recurrence to the discussion of the repeal of internal taxes 
which was begun in 1866, and of the duties on foreign materials the 
use of which was essential in our newly developing manufactures. Did 
not the requirement by the House of Representatives that its committee 
of Ways and Means should devote the vacation of 1869 to the investi- 
gation of the subject in connection with examinations of the adminis- 
tration of the laws in the custom-houses of the whole country show its 
earnest desire to act on questions of revenue in the light of the amplest 
knowledgeand fullest consideration ofall the factsand opinionsinvol ved ? 
Were the elaborate investigations it was my privilege to make during 
1870,’71, and ’72, the effect of which was so strikingly demonstrated in 
the repeal of duties on foreign materials and the rapid reduction of inter- 
nal taxes, evidence that our tariff laws were enacted without legislative 
debate, criticism, and examination, and had been retained without sifting 
and discrimination? Mr. i as pertinent to the allegations of 
the Secretary I beg leave to submit a brief but graphic extract from the 
remarks of General Schenck, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, on March 31, 1870: 


which treats items of which to be 
into a law is com: Itisa n of not one but many dif- 
ferent * * + There area great many difficulties attending the mak- 


In the course of 
tain, and that is that 


times to ex: the selfishness of the manufacturers who wanted 58 
that they made coveryd by a good, high tariff, but everything out of which they 
made it to come in free, or at the lowest rate, it has been the selfishness of the 
importers who wanted no tariffat all, or none which should interfere with their 
bringing in, in the conduct of their trade, anything they pleased, orfrom which 
moe Parag make profit, from abroad. The truth is that at every turn, when 
seeking for information, we have had to encounter this natural bias of selfish 
and personal interest—generally honest, sometimes disingenuous in the repre- 
sentations made to us, but always to be watched and allowed for as an element 
in our calculations. Out of this material we have made the bill which we haye 
presented to ten and in framing it we have endeavored to never lose sight 
either of the Government, which requires revenue, or of the people who con- 
ed, or of the industry or capital which is entitled to be en- 
wherever that can be properly done. 


sume what is 


couraged and 


But let us again recur to the text of the Secretary's report. It says: 
nA rates of duty begun in war have been increased since, although the late 
In this connection it is pertinent to ask when the war closed and when, 
if ever, the Tariff Commission made such a declaration. The war closed 


on declared them injurious to the interest supposed to be ben- 
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the tropics, the ancient East, and the islands of the sea. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooks] spoke of the time when our flag was to be seen in the 
distant Straits of Malacca. Ay, sir, that was when tin and tea and coffee were 
free. To woo back that commerce the minority of the committee, as protec- 
Konsa propos to put tin again on the free-list with the productions of the 
lands which yield us tea and coffee and those of the people who dwell among 
the spice groves of the world or find shade beneath trees that drop their me- 
dicinal gums. These people produce what we need for food, for medicine, and 
in the arts; we produce what they need; and we would remove all restrictions 
from commerce between them and our countrymen. 

We would also remove all restrictions on trade and commerce between Amer- 
ican citizens. We wish to emancipate our domestic commerce. To-day the 
trade of our country is so embarrassed that in large lines of industry and com- 
merce no man knows that the revenue detective may not at any moment 
come upon his premises and degrade him by arrest and ultimate conviction. 
Weare collecting this year from our own productions and commerce between 
our own people, by stamp and other internal taxes, from one hundred and 
thirty-five to one hundred and forty million dollars, thus embarrassing at every 
point the production of wares, fabrics, agricultural staples, and restraining com- 
merce between American citizensin theirown land. ursuing freedom of trade, 
the party I represent, the protectionists, would hasten the day when the odious 
stamp-tax shall be repealed, and when no Government detective shall enter the 
home or the business place of an American citizen on legal errand. 

How would we raise sufficient revenue? Sir, beyond the ocean, lying on the 
same parallels that mark the northern portion of ourcountry, are manufacturing 
nations—Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia, which latter 
country is now, under the protective system, engaging largely in competition 
in foreign markets with Great Britainand France. They produce what we do— 
iron, steel. and other useful metals. They spin and weave cotton, wool, silk 
and other fibers, They manufacture chemicals, They compete with us in all 
lines of industry. Here, sir, is the field from which the protectionist would raise 
the revenue of the Government. The laborer of those nations is paid some- 
times one-eighth the wages of American workmen in the same line; so: 
one-seventh, one-sixth, one-fifth, or one-fourth; sometimes, in Great Britain, 
nearly one-half what the American receives for the same work; and rarely or 
never a larger percentage. Now, Mr. Chairman, the protectionists would levy 
such duties upon the productions of this underpaid labor as would make its 
lordly employers pay expenses of our Government for the privilege of en- 
tering our market and impairing the field for 5 and the wages of 
labor in this broad and richly endowed country. ey would maintain such 
duties on productions common to those countries and ours as would protect the 
American rate of wages, however high it may be raised. They regard a work- 
—＋. skill N trade as his estate, and would thus defend and protect him in 

joymen! 

So much for the of protectionists as understood by one who believes 
he serves his country and mankind by advocating it in season and out of season. 


But to recur agaia to the text of the Secretary’s report. What shall 
I say in reply to his assertion that our customs laws are a chaos rather 
thanasystem?’’ The first response I makeis that if our customs laws 
are not systematic or are marred by ‘‘irregularities,’’ it is mainly due to 
the inexplicable rulings of the Treasury Department as to rates of duty 
which had been vindicated by long usage, as in the case of those on 
worsted goods. In further reply to the railings and unfounded allega- 
tions of the report on this point I may cite lan used by me in my 
remarks of May 5, 1882, in justification of a tariffcommission. In that 
address I replied as appositely to this charge of want of system in our 
tariff as I can to-day: 


early in 1865; the commission reported more than eighteen years there- 
after, in the last month of 1883. In the light of these dates the refer- 
ence to the commission smacks a little too much of the ad captandum 
for an official paper, the averments of which in other respects are not in 
accordance with the facts of the case. I have shown by official figures 
that since 1872 nearly one-third of our annual imports have come in 
free of duty. 

Since the close of the war the settlement and development of unset- 
tled portions of our country and of the world have succeeded each 
other with startling rapidity; invention and discovery have wrought 
marvels, science has been applied in every direction to the useful arts, 
and as a consequence duties have been required by and imposed on com- 
modities which were unknown or which we were unable to produce be- 
fore or during the war. We had not begun the manufacture of steel 
rails when the war closed, and the first such rails purchased by our 
leading companies cost $160 in gold a ton, or more than $400 per ton in 
national currency, when delivered in our ports. Coal-tar was then an 
annoying refuse at the gas-works of every municipality. It is a waste 

and a nuisance no longer; it supplies us with alizarine and the aniline 
dyes which give such brilliant colors in such infinite variety to our 
textiles. On newly discovered or invented articles duties have been 
imposed since the war, and I trust that we shall continue to give our 
countrymen the benefit of every such discovery and invention by the 
imposition of duties that will justify inventors and capitalists in incur- 
ing the risk of attempting their production in commercial quantities. 
„They,“ these duties, have been retained,” says the Secretary’s re- 
port, ‘‘at an average ad valorem rate for the last year of over 46 per 
cent., which is but 2} per cent. less than the highest rate of the war 
period, and is nearly 4 per cent. more than the rate before the last re- 
vision. The highest endurable rates of duty, which were adopted in 
1862-64 to offset internal taxes upon almost every taxable article, have 
in most cases been retained now from fourteen totwenty years after every 
such internal tax has been removed. They have been retained while 
purely revenue duties upon articles not competing with anything pro- 
duced in the thirty-eight States have been disearded.’’ 

Had the author of this report examined the statistics of the Depart- 
ment for the head of which it was tospeak he would have found that the 
average rate of duty on our imports was not, as he alleges, 46 per cent., 
but was, as showed when replying to the misstatement of the report by 
which the majority of the Ways and Means accompanied this bill, but 
30.54 per cent. It was from the records of the Treasury Department 
I obtained the figures, and I may therefore characterize as an unpardon- 
able misstatement this averment that ‘‘ duties have been retained atan 
average ad valorem rate for the last year of over 46 percent.” But how 
shall we characterize this statement which follows it: 

That the highest endurable rates of duty which were adopted in 188264 to 
offset in taxes upon almost every taxable article have in most cases been 
retained now from fourteen to twenty years after every such internal tax has 
been removed ? 

An admission of the truth of this allegation will require us to de- 
mand from the Secretary the authority by which he collected from in- 
ternal taxes during the last fiscal year $112, 498,725.54. If, as the Sec- 
retary says, the internal taxes have all been removed, why have not the 
four thousand officers, whose maintenance in office costs nearly $5,000,000 
a year, been disbanded? Are these expenditures maintained, this army 
of retainers disciplined and paid, without authority of law? Or is the 
statement a falsehood more reckless in its audacity than those with 
which it is interwoven? Among the many misstatements of this 
of the report I am glad to be able to note one candid admission. Follow- 
ing the allegation ‘‘ that such duties have been retained after every in- 
ternal tax has been removed” comes the admission that while they 
[protective duties] have been retained purely revenue duties upon arti- 
des not competing with anything produced in the thirty-eight States 
have been discarded,” which is another way of saying duties protective 
of the labor involved in our manufactures have been maintained while 
those on commodities which do not compete with anything we produce 
have been repealed, and thus comes confirmation from this official source 
of all my allegations on these points of controversy between the doctrines 
of free trade and those which demand protection for native industry. 
That we may have these differences distinctly before us while examin- 
ing the Secretary’s report, let me produce an extract from my remarks 
of April 25, 1870, in which they were summarized with special adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of that day, as follows: 

The protectionists of the United States behold in our country a world gifted 
with soils, all climates, all mineral resources, and with the powers of wind 
water, and fuel ona grander scale than the nations of Europe combined. They 
believe in developing these resources and making wind, water, fire, and all the 

wers of nature disclosed to us by science contribute to the welfare of man. 

hey believe in so applying science and the mechanic arts that the exhausting 
Fia ras of labor may be lifted from the shoulders of the toiling masses and put 
upon o iron and steel moved by steam and guided by man or woman. 

Sir, if tlemen will visit the machine-shops in my district (the leading dis- 
trict in thea country in machine-shops) they will see that the heaviest work done 
in many of them could, by the aid ofthe machinery with which they are furnished, 
be done by cultured youth and women. The pulley, the wheel, the lever, the 
serew, and the tri er lift the burden from the muscles of man, and, obe- 
dient to his will, achieve their astonishing results. 

Yes, sir, the protectionists would develop our natural resources, They would 


also develop and stimulate commerce. How? By removing all comm 
restrictions that interyene between us and the non-manufacturing people of 


I am not prepared to admit that the existing tariff needs such revision as im- 
plies overthrow and reconstruction. It needs amendmentin matters where, by 
the development of new resources or the progress of science, art, and inventive 
pees new commodities, new forms of matter, novel combinations of materials 

n familiar use have been called into existence, and new commercial designa- 
tions into invoices. These should have their appropriate classification in the 
tariff law, and not depend on ea gages decision under rates designated for 
articles not otherwise provided for,” a phrase to be found in each schedule of 
the statute. The report of a commission, co: of nine discreet men, unin- 
fluenced by the spirit that pumas this House and the Committee on 
Ways and Means, will, I believe, while suggesting appropriate modifications of 
some of its visions, vindicate the patriotism, wisdom, and prescience of the 
framers of existing law. I have no apology to make for the part I have 
taken in maintai; and, in accordance with my judgment, perfecting that law. 
Its provisions are philosophical and harmonious. Its framers regarded all forms 
of American labor, and, placing a duty upon the primary element of an article 
if of native production, advanced the rate as the article was advanced by an in- 
creased expenditure of labor. 

* x s * — * s 

Its classifications, like its scales of graded duties, were scientific, With the 
law here before me, I challenge gentlemen to indicate where confusion is to be 
found in its original classification of commodities. Its works are its ample vin- 
dication. It has accomplished the objects its ſramers had in view; has promoted 
the development of the vast and varied resources of the country by such a di- 
versification of employment as secures work, wages, and an opportunity for the 
exercise of the aptitudes of all our le, whether the brawny man with ax or 
sledge-hammer or the feeble but gifted girl with her pencil. 


Mr. Chairman, I reaffirm every allegation embodied in this extract 
as applicable to the irregularities of our tariff, which the Repub- 
lican party, through its last national convention, pledged itself to en- 
deavor to redress. The existing tariff needs revision in so far only as 
its symmetry has been impaired by ill-considered changes made in the 
hasty action which attended the presentation, consideration, and adop- 
tion of so complicated a measure as a tariff law in the short session 
which closed the Forty-seventh Congress. A number of its wisely ad- 
justed protective duties have also been materially enfeebled or abso- 
lutely neutralized by departmental decisions which the Democratic 
majority of this House persistently refuses to remedy. But while mak- 
ing these admissions I deny that it requires such revision as implies 
overthrow or reconstruction on a new basis. 

WHAT REVISION THE TARIFF NEEDS TO CORRECT ITS “IRREGULARITIES,” 

The Tariff Commission did not recommend essential changes in the 
classification or graded scales of duties of the then existing law. It 
found them to be as I had described them, scientific, and while it 
modified some of the schedules it did it with reference to the main- 
tenance of existing classifications, and especially to scales of duties 
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graded by the amount of labor involved in the production of each arti- 
cle. While now resisting its general revision, I would so amend certain 
provisions as to make it as protective to all our industries as it was un- 
til the supremacy of the free-trade Democracy in this House was achieved 
and the intrenchment in the Treasury Department of administrative offi- 
cers whose opinions on revenue questions were not in harmony with the 
traditions of that party which saved the country and with magical power 
developed its wealth and internationalinfluence. Were the Republicans 
in control of the House my method of correcting the ‘‘irregularities of 
the tariff, whether they had been produced by construction or unwise 
legislation, would be to promptly restore by appropriate legislation to 
the commodity injuriously affected a duty in pried Ae with existing 
classifications and general rates of duty. 

Among the articles the production of which we have by mistaken 
legislation practically prohibited is quinine. It furnishes a striking 
illustration of the unreasoning devotion of the majority of the House 
to a theory which refuses to correct an irregularity or inequality in the 
scale of duties however apparent it may be. In response to a senseless 
demand for free quinine, which had been fomented by many years of 
demagogic agitation, that article was placed on the free-list. This was 
done not in a tariff bill which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House for discussion, but by a resolution, no consideration of 
which was permitted. Solongas we can not manufacture quinine and 
all the salts of quinia ours is not an independent country. Vast sec- 
tions of our territory, including whole families of States, are subject to 
malarial influences, the effects of which are controllable chiefly by quinine 
and its kindred salts, the most potent anti-malarial tonic and febrifuge 
known to pharmacy. 

Ours is, I repeat, not an independent country and can not be while 
the people of its malarial regions are compelled by specific legisla- 
tion to depend on foreign countries for these potent remedies. But it 
is asked whether it be true that we have prohibited the production of 
all the salts of quinia. It is true. Yes; we have practically done this 
by placing the finished productions, all of which are highly manufact- 
ured by expensive processes, on the free-list, while taxing alcohol, an 
important agent in their production, under the excise system at the rate 
of $1.78 per gallon. While other nations protect the finished article 
and furnish free alcohol for its manufacture, we refuse to follow even 
the example of free-trade England and impose a duty sufficient to 
countervail the sis tax. 

In this particular respect England and Holland have furnished us 
examples which we might follow with infinite advantage. The cin- 
chona tree is a native of the elevated plateaus of South America; its 
bark was resorted to as a tonic and febrifuge by commercial nations 
more than a century ago under the designation of Peruvian bark. 
Meanwhile science has extracted quinine, cinchonidia, and their salts 
from cinchona bark, the various salts of which are now among the chief 
curative agencies of the world. To secure a supply of these medicines 
for her army and navy, especially when in the tropics, England ex- 
pended millions of pounds sterling in iments in producing and 
developing cinchona groves in British India, and Holland, asa com- 
mercial venture, made like experiments on the island of Java. Both 
nations have been rewarded with such success as to give them ample 

iary returns for the investments made. 

We are assured by those competent to speak on the subject that ex- 
periments made with intelligent Government assistance in California 
and on some of the elevated plateaus of our Southern States would be 
as successful as those of England and Holland have been, and add a 
new and lucrative department to the industries of this country, as well 
as tend to the cheapening of potent restoratives for which, while exist- 
ing legislation continues, we must depend on foreigners for both the 
raw material and the manufactured commodity. 

Among many other articles which we formerly produced with great 
advantage, the production of which has been suspended by unwise leg- 
islation or mistaken departmental construction of laws, I may name pearl 
buttons, wire rods, fine sheet-iron, hoop-iron, cotton-ties, tin-plates, tag- 
gers iron, and worsted yarns and fabrics. The bill whieh Mr. MORRISON 
first submitted to the House proposed to put coal and iron ore on the 
free-list. This proposition was received throughout the iron-producing 
regions of the South with such intense denunciations as to force the aban- 
donment of a bill framed on that basis; but when the Republican minor- 
ity have proposed to consider the question of protecting coal and iron ore 
when advanced to wire rods, sheet-iron, hoop-iron cut to lengths, cotton- 
ties, taggers iron, and tin-plates, of which taken together we import 
hundreds of thousands of tons, the idea is scoffed at and the proposition 
elicits nothing but sneers. 

The injustice of singling out individual branches of industry for de- 
struction is admitted, but the admission is made in connection with the 
suggestion that consent can only be had to put them on equal footing 
with other industries by making an equal reduction of duties on all 
other articles. There is notan iron-ore producer or a maker of pig-iron 
in our country who has not an interest in the restoration of adequate 
duties to all the metallic products I have named, and the day will come 
when Loge ya unite Di demanding such duties on these articles with 
as much vehemence as they opposed the proposition to put iron-ore on 
the free-list. x = j 
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In coneluding this branch of my subject I beg leave to refer to the 
action of the Treasury Department on the wool and worsted interests. 
The language of the tariff of 1883, which d es tell us destroyed 
the manufacture of worsteds, and the fabrics woven thereof, and 
of women’s and children’s dress goods, cloaks, dolmans, &c., is not orig- 
inal in that act. It was adopted in the act known as the wool and 
woolen tariffs of 1867.” It bad been formulated by a convention of 
wool-growers and woolen manufacturers just twenty years 5 5 and it 
passed into the statutes of the country one year thereafter. For many 
years its meaning was not questioned by importer, manufacturer, or ad- 
ministrator of the law. As worsted yarn is made of wool and can be 
made of nothing else, the fact that worsted was covered by the word 
‘*wool ’? was not doubted or questioned, and having been adopted in 1867 
and not changed when the tariff was revised in 70, 72, or ’83, it has 
been discovered since 1883 that the language did not mean what those 
who embodied it in the form of law in 66, or those who enacted it into 
law in 67, or those who administered it as law from ’67 to ’83 believed 
it to mean. 

Meanwhile the worsted interest grew and expanded each year by 
employing more capital and more wage-earners; the manufacture of 
ready-made clothing for men and women became a more important 
branch of business during each of those sixteen years—from 67 to ’83— 
employing more people and creating a wider home market for our 
native wool, but further progress in these directions has been checked, 
under the inspiration of the doctrines of free trade; and the manuſact- 
urers of woolen and worsted goods in theirown behalf and that of their 
employés, with almost one voice, have appealed to Congress, in the fol- 
lowing clear but brief statement of the evils of which they complain 
and the modifications of law required, to overrule the destructive adju- 
dication made by the Treasury Department: 

That this association adheres to its declaration to Secretary Manning, indorsed 


by a majority of the wool manufacturers of the United States, that there should 
be no change pod owas in the existing wool and woolen tariff, nor a general 
revision of the 5 


ecessary to 
carry out the manifest intent of the existing tariff, as understood by those who 


That whereas these erroneous constructions 9 to a ruinous foreign com- 
petition investments of not less than twenty millions of American capital, 
removed from employment thousands of workmen and from consumption at 
adequate prices millions of pounds of domestic wool, the adoption of the fol- 
lowing joint resolution or its equivalent by Congress is urgently recommended : 


A joist resolution declaratory of the meaning of certain provisions in Schedule 
of “an act to reduce internal- revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” 
app 1883. 


SECTION 1. That on and ne Lo diag on set 2 passage of this 8 
Be held — commons to . woe’ cloths. 5 

SEC, 2. That for the purposes above named the concluding proviso of para- 

h 365 of said act to women's and children’s dress goods shall 
be held and construed to apply to the whole of said paragraph. 

Sec. 3. That for the purposes above named the term knit 
graph 367 of the said act, relating to “ cloaks, dolmans,“ &c., s 
construed to apply only to garments shaped wholly by knitting. 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN NATIONAL ECONOMY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

The response to these appeals and the many kindred ones pending 
before the Committee of Ways and Means assumes its character in each 
case from the doctrines of the economic school to which the respondent 
adheres. The contention between the economical systems called po- 
litical economy and national economy involves not merely economic 
theories, but the whole complicated question of social science and the 
well-being of nations. The differences between political economy as 
taught by the Manchester school and propagated in the United States 
by the Cobden Club and national economy as propounded by Henry 
Clay and formulated and perfected by Fred. List, Henry C. Carey, 
Stephen Colwell, Andrew Stewart, William Elder, and their disciples 
are irreconcilable. 

Faith in national economy demands instant affirmative action as the 
appropriate response to such appeals by citizens to Congress; but the 
believer in the dogmas of political economy may consistently reply to 
them with a jeer, and assure those whose means of subsistence are in- 
volved in the prosperity of the stricken industries that to make like 
reduction of the duties which protect other industries is the only de- 
scription of relief to which he can consent. National economy considers 
the welfare of each citizen as an element in the general welfare, and 
regards national strength and independence as second only to the wel- 
fare of the citizen; but political economy disregards national houndaries, 
the autonomy of States, and the sentiment of patriotism. It claims to 
be cosmopolitan, and announces as its supreme object the procurement of 
cheap goods. Its beneficiaries are not the poor whose ill-requited toil 
produces what neither they nor their families may share, but those 
whose wealth or fixed income enables them to live without labor while 
consuming that which they have not produced. 

This bill by its proposal to repeal all duties which afford protection 
to the products of several great industries, and to thereby deprive of 
employment and impoverish the many thousands of laborers engaged 
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therein, marks the line which sharply divides the adherents of these 
irreconcilable schools. Each vote upon the bill, should it ever receive 
consideration, will attest the accuracy of this view. In its pursuit of 
cheap commodities, which necessarily involve cheap labor, political 
economy would surrender our home markets to foreigners and pro- 
mote the free importation of the productions of those laborers who are 
most poorly paid, fed, and housed. Of course the disciples of this 
school will support the bill; but as national economy seeks the devel- 
opment of the material resources of each country and of the faculties 
and aptitudes of its people by converting native material into com- 
modities essential to the comfort and happiness of the people, its ad- 
herents will strive to secure to their countrymen the right to supply 
their own markets, and every national economist will consequently be 
found voting against this bill. The fact that the House refuses to con- 
sider a bill framed in disregard of national interests, though submitted 
by its leading committee, emboldens me to congratulate my country- 
men on this refusal as a sure indication that their representatives will 
not consent to regard the labor of American citizens as raw material and 
enter it in a world-wide competition for cheaper wares and fabrics. 
7 


The Life-Saving Service. V a 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 10, 1886. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 6975) to authorize the 
establishment of mal life-saving stations upon the sea and lake coasts of 
the United States— 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I am not surprised that this bill should meet with 
opposition in certain quarters. Some gentlemen representing districts 
in the interior seem to think that this Government exists solely for the 
purpose of their mails and supplying them with vacant post- 
offices to appease the appetite of hungry patriots. They speak and act 
as ifthey were entirely ignorant of the fact that this country stands at 
the head of the nations of the world in the extent of her commercial 
intercourse with other countries. 

They do not seem to know that while our tonnage is inferior in amount 
to that of Great Britain, it is superior to that of any other nation, and 
is in fact nearly four times as large as that of either Germany or France. 
They do not seem to know that the whole coastwise and lake-front 
trade belongs exclusively to our own shipping, and that to-day we 
have 2,895,371 tons afloat engaged in that e. Born hundreds of 
miles from salt water, reared far from the busy haunts of commerce, 
their minds do not seem to have yet broadened enough to understand 
fully the wants and necessities of ‘‘those that go down to the sea in 
ships. To them aclumsy dug: out propelled across some muddy bayou, 
or down some snaggy stream winding sluggishly through a cottonwood 
bottom, is the climax of navigation. Their hearts never glowed with 
admiration as they looked upon the full-rigged ship under her cloud of 
canvas sailing majestically like a thing of life upon the ocean’s blue. 
Their pulses were never quickened as they watched the swift and power- 
ful ‘‘ greyhound of the seas” plow the mighty deep. 

Perchance they never breathed the life-giving salt-sea air; its breezy 
freshness and the murmur of the surf are all unknown to them. And 
when secure in their homes the stormy winter’s night shuts down with 
its darkness and cold and driving sleet, they know nothing of the 
thousands of brave hardy seamen off the coast, covered with the freez- 
ing spray, benumbed with cold and drenched with rain, standing 
bravely to their posts, or freezing in the rigging, looking anxiously 
for the warning light which tells them of treacherous shoals or danger- 
ous shore. 

They know nothing of the brave and hardy men who all along our 
coast, in the midst of the storm and darkness, patrol faithfully the 
beach, peering out over the angry waters into the wildness of the night 
to catch the first glimpse of some oncoming bark to warn her with ever- 
ready signal of her danger. And when warning has been in vain, and 
the tempest has conquered, and the gallant ship lies a helpless thing at 
the mercy of wind and wave, and her crew and passengers stand face 
to face with death, then these gentlemen know the result of the courage 
and manhood of these surfmen as they rush to the rescue, brave the 
angry waves, and, facing death like heroes, rescue the perishing. And 
when, as sometimes happens, these heroes, on their errand of humanity, 
are swallowed up by the angry seas and.their brave lives go out forever, 
then these gentlemen do not know, and do not care to know, 
the horror and despair which settles down like a horrible pall upon the 
helpless, often homeless, wives and children left behind. 


Ah, sir, I plead with these gentlemen to fully inform themselves as 
to these things. I earnestly ask them to study more carefully the ex- 
tent of our commerce, and to more thoroughly know the noble and God- 
like work our Life-Saving Service is doing. I ask them to come to our 

not in the summer when the seas are calm and the waves are 
stilled, and only the sad murmer of the surf is heard as with eternal 
unrest old ocean beats against the shore, and the gaudy butterflies of 
fashion throng the sands, whispering love to hearts that fondly whisper 
love again, but in the cold and winter, when the ocean beats 
high, and through the blinding sleet and sharply-driven sands the faith- 
ful surfman, in the darkness of the tempestuous night, patrols his lonely 
beat along the shore. 

Task them to go with me to the desolate homes of those brave men 
who but a few short weeks ago perished on the coast in my own district 
in bravely endeavoring to rescue a shipwrecked crew, and mingle their 
tears with the grief-stricken widows, and look upon the helpless or- 
phaned little ones, left with nothing but a pittance between them and 
absolute want, and, methinks, their opposition would melt away in 
gratitude and thankfulness that America had reared such heroes, and ` 
the measure I introduced here a short time ago, providing for showing 
the nation’s appreciation of such heroism by making some provision for 
these widows and orphans, would be speedily reported. 

Meanwhile I beg the attention of these gentlemen fora few moments 
while I state in a few words the facts shown by the official records as 
to the work of the Life-SavingService. This service was not established 
all at once as a fully organized system. First, a few stations on one 
part of the coast, then another at another point, then one somewhere 
else, as seamed to be most argently needed, then upon the lake front, 
and finally a few upon the Gulf coast. The upper Atlantic coast, being 
the most exposed to storms and thronged with the greatest amount of 
commerce, of course has the largest number of stations. 

The New Jersey coast, lying so near the great harbor of New York 
Bay, into which comes the great bulk of the commerce of the nation 
and down which almost the whole of the Atlantic coast trade, 
needs, with its low-lying shores and outlying shoals, a large number of 
these stations. Reliable statistics show that year by year there passes 
up and down that coast within sight of the shore an average of about 
twelve thousand vessels; and yet one gentleman has said in tones of 
surprise, almost indignation, that at some points these stations are 
within ‘‘7 miles of each other.“ Of course they are; they need to be. 

A full patrol system has been established along that whole coast, and 
every night from September to May the whole beach ïs patrolled by the 
surfmen. ‘These men live during these months at the stations on the 
beaches, the beaches being many of them cut off from the mainland 
through the winter by partly frozen sounds and thorou The 
men are separated from their families during this period. They must 
provide their own food and clothing, the Government furnishing shelter 
and fuel and one pair of blankets per man. 

From dark to dawn, whatever the weather may be, they patrol the 
beach and as time afford they practice with the surf-boat and other ap- 
pliances. Some of them have grown gray in the service, but the Govern- 
ment makes no provision for their retirement. The exposure is fearful 
and must affect in time the strongest frame, but no haven is provided 
for them when worn out in the service but the county almshouse. 
For this service these men are each paid a compensation about one-half 
the amount per day paid to one of the page boys of this House ! 

The efficiency of this service has been wonderful. During the year 
ending June 30, 1884, there were within the field of its operations 439 
disasters to vessels, of which 64 were total wrecks. The number of 
poe involved was 4,432, of whom 4,412 were saved and 20 were 

ost. The total value of property involved was $10,607,940, of which 
$9,161, 354 was saved. Of these disasters there occurred in the fourth 
district (which comprises the New Jersey coast alone) 65, of which 13 
were total wrecks, and involving 1,176 persons, of whom 1,163 were 
saved and 13 lost, and involving $3,168,695 of property, of which $2,- 
960,440 was saved and $208,255 was lost. 

The total of disasters upon the Atlantic and Gulf coasts was 275 
out of the 439 for the year, and it will be noticed that the number, 65, 
upon the Jersey coast is nearly one-fourth of the total for the whole 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, showing the extent of the commerce passing 
that coast. 

For the succeeding year ending June 30, 1885, as gathered from the 
statistics of the official report (not yet printed) the total of disasters to 
vessels was 371, of which 56 were total wrecks. These disasters in- 
volved 2,439 of whom 2,428 were saved and 11 were lost, and 
property to the amount of $4,634,380, of which $3,379,583 was saved 
and $1,254,797 was lost. 

The disasters upon the Atlantic and Gulf coasts were 225, of which 
52 or nearly one-fourth occurred on the New Jersey coast. In these 52 
disasters there was involved $996,800 of property, of which $552,030 
was saved and $444,770 lost. The total number of persons involved 
was 441, and althongh of these 52 disasters 10 were total wrecks and the 
loss of property was so great, yet not one life was lost of the 441 involved. 

But while no life of passenger or crew was lost, three of the brave 
surfmen of the Jersey coast went down to watery graves, February 11, 
1886, while attempting to rescae the crew of the Austrian bark Kralz- 
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wika, wrecked on Barnegat Shoals. John J. Soper, Solomon Soper, an 

Dirt A Perrina, Gf tho ldseuring Stew: sans AOISI They E be. 
hind them families with but little, if any, means of su; p ERSA 
diately introduced a bill granting those families reli The Commit- 
tee on Commerce failing to report it, I have been before that committee 
urging its report. As yet the committee has failed to report. I must 


say Iam not The little interest shown by a majority of the 


members in the matter convinced me then that it did not have their 
sympathy. 

The objection is made to a civil pension-list. But while this serv- 
ice is not military, it has its hazards as well. The midnight patrol is 
as destructive to health as the midnight march or bivouac. e num- 
ber employed is small, only aggregating about two thousand men. 

Here is a table showing total casualties i in the service: 


List of persons who have died by reason of any wound or injury received or disease contracted in the line of duty in the Life-Saving Service since the 
origin of the service, so far as is known by the records of the office of the General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service. 


1877. 
Jan. John Parker . 
Mar. 30 | H. H. Nickerson... 
Nov. 25 | J. J. Guthrie . .. 
1880. 
April 23 | William J. Sayers........ — 8 
Robert Morrison. 


— AO 


George Feaben ..9....+..00+ Keeper. Hammond's Bay. . +. 
Nov. 30 | David H. Atkins 
Elisha M. Taylor. 
Stephen F. 
1881. 
May 15 | David Hitchens......... 
George J. Warner oenn do... 


Nature of casualty, &. 


Drowned while attempting to rescue the crew of the wrecked Italian 
bark Nuova Ottavia off coast of North Carolina, 


Fourth... Died o 
Second 


9 Ponte b instantly killed while assisting in saving property 
from Italian bark Papa Luigi C. 

= Drowned while attempting to go to the assistance of survivors of crew 
of United States steamer Huron. 


Perished in attempting to 
J. H. Magruder on reef o 


to the assistance of distressed schooner 
Point aux Barques, Lake Huron, 
| ‘Drowned off Rogers City, Mich., while making tour of stations in his 
do.. Drowned off 2 City, Mich., with Su tendent Sawyer, while 
fous tha Ttvo-Heart Wonrt River station station, tenth district. 


d a tie A AN De E AAA GA 
28 E. Trumbull, 


ee ee died from disease caused by cold and exposure while 
in the line of dut; — —— 
from disease caused by cold and exposure while 


rted to have d 
cold and ex re while 


in the line of duty. 
to haye died from disease 8 
wave of October 23, 


swimming to'a boat during the gale and 


Jan, 11 Markwick. . . — T ETAR Manistee. . ei Reported to have died from disease contracted in the line of du 
Feb, 14 | Cornelius Maddock... — Ninth... 2 line of duty. from disease caused by cold and s while 
n 
Feb. 27 Nathan Sampson . 4 Manomet Point.........) Second : nen te vo nied from disease caused by exposure while in the 
May 28 | Isaac B. Carson ... .. — Ocean City ...........«.| Fourth... Reported to 10e, died from disease caused by cold and exposure while 
1554 in the line of duty. 
Oct. 81 | Charles J. Brandon. . Keeper . Saluria ussoeess roses Eighth ..... Reported to have died from disease caused by exposure while in the 
e of duty, 
1885. 
— 22 | William Jones . . sesse. 8 Racine... . Eleventh..! Drowned while at boat drill. 
Feb. 11 | John I. Soper = — — Fouine 2 
Solomon Soper ETE LLLA TTT Drowned while attempting to resoue the crew of the Austrian bark 
Samuel F. Ferrine. —— of = DEAR 0 Kralsvika, wrecked on egat Shoals. 
Sept. 26* William P. O'Neal osese. Ex-surfman Chicamicomico 


»About. 


In all probability not all of these thirty-four men left families behind 
them. But suppose they did, can not this great country, the commerce 
of which is benefited so much by this service, afford to make a slight 
recompense to the families of those who lose their lives in the service? 
From the organization of the service to June 30, 1885, the service saved 
25,236 lives and $36,277,929 in value of pi In the light of these 
figures the objection becomes ridiculous, Butif this Government is too 
economical to do justice to these men, a suggestion may be in order. 

Several of the committees of this House, which have no business or 
next to none to come before them, are provided with clerks. Some of 
these clerks have nothing to do but draw their pay, frank the chair- 
man’s documents and speeches, and help him “mend his fences. Dis- 
charge some of these. True, it would b the ‘‘soft snaps” of 
some political workers,“ but it would save enough cash to the Treas- 
ury to meet this new demand. 

But, pleasantry aside, in the name of justice and of humanity, in the 
interests of the vast commerce of this great country, I demand of the 
national Congress that these noble saviors of life and property should 
henceforth as they go on their perilous mission go with the assurance 
that if in saving the lives of others they lose their own a grateful 
country will care for the widow and the orphan left behind. This may 
be denied now. Carelessness and callousness may defer the time. 
‘*Tehuantapec-ship railway, Mississippi levee,” and ‘‘ refunded 


cotton taxes may each thrust the arm to the elbow into the public 
Treasury unrebuked; but the time is not far distant when this Republic 
will recognize that her first duty is not toward the schemer and the 
plunderer, but to the men whose sole duty it is to save the lives and 
property of her citizens and to their orphaned families. 


| ae AE Alleged to have died from an injury received in the line of duty. 
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The Surplus in the Treasury. 


SPEEOH 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 13, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment 
of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt— 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bonded indebtedness of the United States is 
$1,210,637.612. OF this $144,046,000 is now due, subject to call, and 
has been for years, with not enough money to pay it off. Of the re- 
mainder $250,000,000 is payable in 1891, and 37, 759,700 in 1907; 
the small balance, at a different time. 

Almost all of this debt is owned by less than one hundred thousand 
people in the United States. Were it imposed pro rata the portion of 
indebtedness of each man, woman, and child of our 57,000,000 pop- 
ulation would be $21. Shall they owe it forever, or shall the money 
now in the Treasury and hereafter to be breught there by taxation 
— used to pay it and stop interest? That, sir, is the question involved 

ere. 
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Mr. Chairman, I shall not occupy the time of the House at great length 


in the consideration of the resolution now pending. To my mind it is 
of the utmost importance to the people of the United States. Believ- 
ing as I do that contraction of currency and hoarding of large amounts 
of the public money are injurious to commerce and present strong temp- 
tations for injudicious and extravagant legislation, I favor the resolution 
which has been read. 

The resolution which I introduced at an early day this session pro- 
vided that there should be held for redemption purposes not more than 
$75,000,000 instead of one hundred millions. But the committee in 
its wisdom saw fit to fix the amount at one hundred millions. I be- 
lieved then, and do yet, that seventy-five millions were ample forthe pur- 
pose. In fact my judgment is that it would not be unsafe to operate 
with even a less reserve; but it is evident that the retention of a less 
sum than one hundred millions can not now be enacted into law, and 
I therefore support this proposition. 

According to the best estimates that Ican obtain, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the currency of the Government, there is on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States, in the national banks, in savings-banks and other 
depositories throughout the country, $727, 122,021. 

r. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Belonging to whom? 

Mr. McMILLIN. To the people. speak of that which consti- 
tutes the currency of the people of the United States, their circulating 
medium. ‘The entire circulating medium, according to the best sta- 
tistics at hand, is $1,556,814,789, which leaves a total in actual circula- 
tion among the people, in addition to that which is deposited and to 
which I have alluded, of $829,792,777. Therefore the payment of the 
amount of money that is proposed by this resolution will have the ef- 
_ fect, if it should all go into active circulation, to increase the circulation 
that is actually among the people, outside of the depositories named, 
nearly 10 per cent., or about one-sixteenth of all the coin and currency 
we have. As was stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRI- 
SON], it means the giving of employment to one hundred thousand 
workmen. It means, Mr. Chairman, not only that, but it means the 
subsistence of the five hundred thousand people who are always de- 

ent upon one hundred thousand workers. I believe it means more 
activity in trade, less discontent with labor. I know it signifies the 
payment of less interest. 

I have already given the condition of our bonds. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] has stated, Mr. Chair- 
man, in so clear and succinct a way that I will not reiterate it here 
the amount of money held in the Treasury. The question has been 
propounded bya gentleman on the other side, What has become of the 
$400,000,000 of surplus?” The truth now is, as the truth always was, 
that there was never $400,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury. 

No man in his right frame of mind, so far as I know, has ever alleged 
that there was that much of reserve in addition to the amounts held 
subject to specific demand by the Government. There is that amount 
of cash there, but most of it is held for rederaption of gold and silver 
certificates which have been issued on it, or other obligations recog- 
nized by law, which makes it impossible for us to appropriate it. 

There is, first, all of the gold and silver which is reparata by out- 
standing gold and silver certificates. There is, secondly, the subsidiary 
coin, amounting to more than $29,000,000. There isthe fand held for 
the redemption of the national-bank notes where the banks issuing 
them have failed, or where banks are reducing their circulation. When 
you count the entire amount of money that is actually in the Treas- 
ury above the legal demands outstanding it figures up the sum of about 
$200,000,000, and of this more than $29,000,000 is subsidiary coin. 
So that if the resolution goes into effect there will be unavailable for 
payment on the debt $100,000,000, now as heretofore held for redemp- 
tion purposes, twenty-nine millions of subsidiary coins that are not a 
bes tender for large debts but are legal tender in limited amounts, and 
other sums not necessary to be mentioned here. The amount, there- 
fore, of money that can be paid under the resolution now will be, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, $76,044,000, 
which will leave us owing about $70,000,000, which has been due for 
years and which we can not yet pay for want of money. 

But the immediate payment is not the only good that comes from the 
resolution; for it provides, Mr. Chairman, that when the amount of 
money in the Treasury in excess of these legal demands shall exceed 
$100,000,000 by $10,000,000, then it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make a call and pay the money upon the indebted- 
ness of the United States. Afterall has been applied that can under this 
resolution and the existing condition of the Treasury be applied to the 
bonded indebtedness now due there will be the amount I have just in- 
dicated still subject to call. 

What excuse is there for an intelligent and patriotic representative 
voting to pay interest on one hundred and forty-four millions in bonds 
when you have the money in the vaults to pay much of the principal? 
What excuse can we give to those who have placed such a high trust 
in our hands for a refusal to pay out the money, refusal to stop the 
payment of interest, refusal to let this money go forth into the chan- 
nels of trade to quicken commerce? What is the situation to-day? 
I should not overstate it if I were to say that there are hundreds of 
thousands of men out of employment. The wheels of industry are 


clogged. The channels of commerce are stopped. Men are clamoring 
and striking for higher wages than their employers say they are able to 

y. In such asituation shall we stand here idle and see 8176, 000, 000 
e in the Treasury and refuse to pay out a dollar of it upon the 
bonded indebtedness of the Government? The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock] has said that this means repudiation. In what 
school of politics has he been taught? From what fountain of wisdom 
has he obtained that thought which leads him to conclude that the 
keeping of only 8100, 000, 000 in the Treasury to redeem the greenbacks 
is repudiation? 

Why, sir, how much of this greenback currency is presented for re- 
demptionannually? That becomes a legitimate question here. Ihave 
not had occasion this year to inquire into it, but I have in past years, 
and I have found that for the first one or two years after the redemp- 
tion act went into effect there was presented in greenbacks to be re- 
deemed by the Government only about $12,000, The amount presented 
has been merely nominal. So from that time to this we have held one 
hundred millions of gold in the Treasury, upon which we have paid 
irom three to five million dollars of interest annually, for the simple 
purpose of redeeming a few thousand dollars a year of greenbacks when 
presented ! 

Where is there a private citizen who would be guilty of the folly of 
keeping a greater proportion than one hundred millions to keep up 
resumption of specie payments under such circumstances? Who is 
seeking, who is desiring, to exchange greenbacks for gold? But the 
gentleman from New York has seen another ghost; another troable 
looms up before him. He says that this means to pay the bonds in sil- 
ver. The resolution does not necessarily mean any such thing. But 
if it did, where does the gentleman find any law, on any statute-book, 
enacted under any administration, promulgated by any authority, 
which holds, or ever held, that those bonds were above silver payment ? 
He says that the Secretary of the Treasury when seeking to place them 
issued announcements teeming with the statement that their payment 
would bein gold. The Secretary of the Treasury is an officer under 
the law. His jpse dixit outside of the law can not change the statute. 
But if it were as the gentleman from New York assumes, what hard- 
ship would come to the creditors of the United States? 

Were not these very same bonds, many of them, sold for greenbacks 
that were not worth more than 50 cents on the dollar, and have not the 
holders of the bonds already received more in gold interest than the prin- 
cipalofthe bonds? I am not giving this asa reason why we should pass 
alaw providing for payment of the obligations of the Government in 
silver, but Icite it toshow that no citizen hasa right to complainagainst 
thesilver currency. It was ized by the Constitutionand the laws 
as lawful currency when these bonds were issued. The people want 
nothing more and will have nothing less than the law of the contract. 
The gentleman from New York says that the silver dollar is worth only 
75 cents in the dollar, when every member of this House daily uses it 
in all commercial transactions at a par with gold; and the gentleman 
from New York himself could not be induced to sell a thousand silver 
dollars, standard weight, at 99 cents on the dollar. I undertake to say 
that, taking the whole transactions of the ple into consideration, 
there are a thousand transactions in which silver is used-for payment 
where there is one in gold. 1 

The gentleman from New Vork may as well not vex his pure spirit 
on the question. Neither the representations of the ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. SHERMAN, the forebodings of the gentleman from 
New York, nor anything else can discount the silver dollar. When I 
consider the relentless war made on it I wonder not that it has met the 
disfavor of some, but that it has held its groundsowell. It wasstricken 
down once. It was demonetized through fraud; and the dastardly, 
treacherous author of that act has never yet been bold enough to raise 
his head and say, “I did it.“ Yet there was a power abroad that 
brought it back into circulation. It is here now. It is, as I have said, 
money of the Constitution. Gold also is money of the Constitution. 
They are together, and it ought to be the effort of every patriotic citizen 
to keep them together. 

This House only a few days ago did a thing that will go very far to 
popularize silver by issuing silver certificates of one, two, and five dol- 
Jar denominations. Whenever you allow representatives of it in small 
denominations to go among the people, then every dollar of silver can 
be represented in actual circulation. This the House has done, and I 
sincerely trust the Senate will concur in the House’s action. 

The gentleman complains that silver can not be kept in circulation. 
There has never yet been a currency that would keep itself in circula- 
tion. When this Government receives all kinds of currency in pay- 
ment of its dues and only pays out one or two kinds, that which is 
discriminated against will inevitably go to the wall so far as actual cir- 
culation is concerned. It has been urged that the of a resolu- 
tion of this kind and the payment of the bonded indebtedness of the 
United States would result in a contraction of the currency, because 
of the fact that the bonds now outstanding are held by national banks, 
which must close out when the bonds are redeemed. Let us examine 
that question for a moment. ; 

It is true that of the one hundred and forty-four millions of bonds 
now outstanding subject to call one hundred and six millions are held 
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by national banks, and upon them currency to the extent of 90 per cent. 
on the dollar, or $95,400,000, is outstanding. But let us examine the 
operation of the law when this resolution goes into effect and the bonds 
are paid off. The money with which weseek to pay them is now out of 
circulation by being held in the vaults of the Treasury. When we pay 
it out it goes into circulation, instead of the national-bank currency 
which is now outstanding, and which would be withdrawn by the oper- 
ation provided the banks did not buy other bonds to be used instead 
of those called. 

Mr. PAYSON. And there is 10 per cent. more of it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As my friend from Illinois [Mr. PAYSON] very 
truly says, not only this amount but 10 per cent. more goes into circu- 
lation; in other words, where $100 is now in circulation there will be 
$110 when redemption has occurred. How, then, can redemption be in- 
jurious? It is true there might be a reduction in the circulating me- 
dium of the country to the extent of 90 per cent. on the $106,000,000; 
but the only difference possible will be that instead of being locked up 
in the Treasury the money now there will be in circulation among the 
people and may take the place of the banks’ issues, 

1 FELTON. Practically there will be 10 per cent. more in circu- 
tion. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As I have just said, there will be practically 10 
per cent. more in actual circulation after we redeem the bonds than 
there is now. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but while the payment 
of the bonds could not in any event cause a withdrawal of more than 
$95,400,000 national-bank circulation, there would be put in circula- 
tion $144,000,000 from the Treasury by bond payment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman will allow me 
to say that the national-bank notes now secured by the $106,000,000 
of 3 percents will not necessarily be withdrawn when those bonds are 
redeemed. ‘The banks may put in place of the3 per cents bonds of other 
denominations—4 per cents and 44 per cents—so that there will only be 
a difference in the classes of bonds deposited to secure the circulation. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I thank my friend from Kentneky for his sug- 
gestion; in the haste of argument I might have failed to comment on 
that fact so fully as I should. It is true, as the gentlemen says, that 
the redemption of these bonds does not necessarily force any bank out of 
existence, though it may force it to obtain other securities. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Andif it does—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Andif it does there will be no contraction of the 
currency. The money now hoarded in the Treasury will be paid out 
and would take the place of any national-bank currency redeemed by 
the calling of the bonds on which it was based. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It is important in this con- 
nection that the basis of the circulation of the national banks should 
be stated. Omitting theodd figures, and omitting also some securities 
of small amounts, these banks have as the basis of their notes $106,- 
000,000 of 3 per cents, $114,000,000 of 4 per cents, and $50,000, 000 of 44 
per cents; so that they have now a smaller amount of 3 per cents than 
of other denominations. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My friend from Arkansas is quite correct in that 
statement. A majority of the banks, counted by the basis of circula- 
tion, havenow other securities than 3 percents. Butif all these bonds 
were out of the way I have abiding faith that the wisdom of Congress, 
the wisdom of those who are to come after us, will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for every emergency. No calamity can possibly happen in this 
regard. None buta fool will deny that a people who bridged overgreater 
difficulties than any before us now, when they numbered but thirty-five 
millions and were torn asunder politically, States seceding and a war 
raging, will, when united and cemented as brethren, knowing no North, 
no South, no East, and no West, have power and patriotism enough to 
3 whatever curreney the commercial needs of the country may 
demand. 

This resolution does not seek to interſere with a single vested right 

of any creditor of the United States. It does not seek to turn the peo- 
ple loose into wild-cat operations which shall impair public or private 
credit, but it does seek to pay out money which is now in the Treasury 
at the presence of which in circulation is the people’s greatest present 
need. 
But the gentleman from New York thinks that if we should reduce 
the amount in the Treasury there would probably be a run upon it. 
That does not necessarily follow. Suppose you have $25,000,000 in sil- 
ver in addition to a gold reserve? Whenever any man or men may 
come proposing a run on the Treasury merely for the purpose of raid- 
ing it, let them be told to go and get their carts to carry away their 
silver, and they would soon be satisfied to demean themselves properly 
and treat their Government right. I would never discriminate against 
any citizen presenting a just demand. We have gold and silver as cur- 
rency; and I would pay the citizen of the United States whatever might 
be most convenient to him, provided it did not injure the Government. 
I would recognize and discharge every legal obligation. But whenever 
any man or combination of men have so little patriotism as to be ready 
to corner“ the Government and put it in straitened circumstances, 
he or they should be thwarted by every fair and honorable means, even 
to loading down with silver. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there are many things which might be said concern- 


ing the effect this resolution will have upon the commerce of the coun- 
try. You may examine the history of this Government and you will 
find that the period in which manufactures flourished most, in which 
railroads were most extensively built, in which the people were freest 
from that contraction of the currency which is their financial destruc- 
tion, was the period when we were paying off most of our public in- 
debtedness. What will be the effect of this resolution upon the people? 
Its first effect will be to put into tangible and taxable investment prop- 
erty that is now held free from taxation and kept out of investments 
which pay anything to the laborer, It will result necessarily in a re- 
duction of the rate of interest, than which no greater blessing, in my 
opinion, can come from it. Ricardo was certainly correct in his theory 
upon that subject. It may be that an effete and rotten monarchy 
needs a bonded indebtedness to keep it from going to pieces; it may be 
that where the people do not love the country as we do ours it is neces- 
sary to have a continuing, perpetual debt to keep the people from rising 
up and destroying their oppressors. But in a republic the time can 
never come when a public debt is a public blessing.” On the contrary, 
in a country like oursa public debt continued longer than is absolutely 
necessary becomes a public curse. 

Sir, if there ever was a time when it was necessary to postpone the 
payment of the debt of the United States it was the period immediately 
succeeding the Revolutionary war. Three millions of people emerged 
from a bloody and devastating war of eight years; were prostrate and 
the country laid waste. Yet in his second annual message to Congress 
President Washington urged the payment of the debt in the following 
patriotic language: 

Allow me, moreover, to hope that it will be a favorite oa with you, not 
merely to secure a payment of the interest of the debt funded, but as far and as 
fast as the growing resources of the country will permit to exonerate it of the 
principal itself, 

In the last annual message sent to Congress by him during his first 
term as President he urged debt-payment in these words: 

I entertain a strong hope that the state of the national finances is now suffi- 
ciently matured to enable you to enter upon a systematic and effectual arrange- 
ment for the aner redemption and discharge of the public debt, according to 
theright which been reserved to the Government. No measure can be more 
a le, whether viewed with an eye to its intrinsic importance or to the gen- 
eral sentiment and wish of the nation. 

After his re-election his fifth annual message contains this: 

No pecuniary consideration is more urgent than the regular redemption and 
discharge of the publicdebt. On nonecan delay be more injurious, or an econ- 
omy of time more valuable. 

The danger to our Government from failures to extinguish the debt 
he predicts as follows in his sixth annual message: 

The time which has elapsed since the commencement of our fiscal measures 
has developed our pecuniary resources so as to open the way for a definite plan 
for the redemption of the publie debt. It is believed that the result is such as to 
encourage Con; to consummate this work without delay. Nothing can 
. e permanent welfare of the nation, and nothing would be more 

to our constituents. Indeed, whatever is unfinished of our system of 
public credit can not be benefited by procrastination; and, as far as may be 
practicable, we ought to place that credit on grounds which can not be dis- 
turbed, and to prevent that progressive accumulation of debt which must ulti- 
mately endanger all governments, 


In the seventh he says: 

Whether measures may not be advisable to re-enforce the provision for the 
redem n of the public debt will naturally ei your examination, Con- 
gress rh demonstrated their sense to be, and it were superfluous to repeat 
mine, whatsoever will tend to accelerate the honorable extinction of our 
public debt accords as much with the true interests of our country as with the 
general sense of our constituents. 

When the services of this incomparable patriot were drawing to a 
close he said in his eighth message: 

Posterity may have cause to regret if from any motive intervals of tranquil- 
lity are left unimproved for accelerating this valuable end. 


When the elder Adams succeeded General Washington as President 
he took up the first President’s refrain in his very first message to Con- 
gress in this language: 

The co! uences arising from the continual accumulation of pahis debts in 
other coun ought to admonish us to be careful to prevent their growth in 
our own, 

And during his four years’ service as President I do not think he 

failed in a single annual message to urge the extinguishment of the 
debt. : 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what were the views of the author of 
the Declaration of Independence on this important question. Surely, 
if any man knew and appreciated the nature of our Government, he 
did. He seems to have gathered much of the political wisdom of all 
ages and all climes. In one of his earliest messages he said: 

When effects so salutary result from the plans you have already sanctioned, 
when merely by avoiding false ob of expense we are able, without a direct 
tax, without internal taxes, and without borrowing, to make large and effectual 
payments toward the discharge of our public debt and the . of our 
porteri from that moral canker, it is an encouragement, fellow-citizens, of the 

ighest order, to proceed as we have begun in substituting economy for taxa- 
tion, and in pursuing what is useful for a nation placed as we are, rather than 
what is practiced by others under different circumstances. In the mean time, 

ts of the principal of our debt, we are liberating, annually, portions 


oF the external taxes,and forming from them a growing fund still further to 
lessen the necessity of recurring to extraordinary resources. 


When Mr. Madison came to the Presidency there was still a public 
debt. Hecongratulated the country toward the close of his administra- 
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tion upon its ability to continue to pay off the debt. The following is 
an extract from his eighth annual message: 


In seh tang mony ner pe asia ch caesar it isa subject 
to find that even within the e 


Nor was President Monroe less ieee e eee He uttered 
the 3 in line with his predecessors, concerning it: 


Mr. Chairman, John Quincy Adams held similar views while Presi- 
dent, as will be seen from the following extract from one of his mes- 


sages: 

The deep solicitude felt by our citizens of all classes throughout the Union 
for the total discharge of the public debt will apologize for the earnestness with 
which I deem it my duty to — 2 this topic upon the consideration of Congress; 
of ä to them the observance of the strictest economy in the 
public 


Sir, when General Jackson came to the chief magistracy he urged 
speedy payment of the debt and discussed the question with his usual 
vigor and boldness, He referred not alone to the effect upon the Gov- 
ernment as a government, but commented upon the evil effect that the 
contrary policy, if adopted, would have on the people. In every mes- 
sage sent by him till the debt had been paid he implored his coun- 
try’s representatives to free themselves from the dangerous shackles of 
indebtedness. His first message contains this language: 

Th t of the public e—that search ti f all — 
eeninee pretr sopd ee oer Retea pree etp E praa seks etl, 
of course, demand no inconsiderable share of my official solicitude, Under 
every aspect in which it can be considered it would appear that advantage must 
result from the observance of a strict and faithful economy. This I shall aim 
at the more a both because it will facilitate the extinguishment of the 
national debt, the unnecessary duration of which is ineompatible with real in- 
dependence, and because it will counteract that tendency to public and private 

profligacy 4 25 a profuse expenditure of money by the Government is 
apt to engender. 


In his third message he held out the hope that his administration 
could pay the debt, adding in exultation: 


We shall then exhibit the rare example of a great nation, abounding in all the 
means of happiness and security, altogether free from debt. 


His fourth message, in 1832, contains this: 


I can not too cordially congratulate Co: and Lay fellow-citizens on the 
near a 8 ol that 5 and ha; event, the extinction of the public 
debt of this : roi grate e nE 1 icy 
mar ow Legislature e coun: this object, admin- 
istration has dessa to itall the means which a 
pas and a pleads regrets . — ſor the 

our years for which 
fest ent millions by dollars will have been applied to the payment of the 
c debt. 


The following message contained this language: 


has su; 
5 Within the 


national debt is extinguished, 
feel at the near a ofthat 


we became a nation withone nae the most powerful kin 
ofthem undertaken in defense of ourdearest ri 8 

and honorably terminated ; and many of those who k in the str 
as well as the second, will have lived to see the last item poked eet 
these necessary but expensive conflicts faithfully 

Sir, what patriotic pride must have thrilled t this his solder of the Rev- 
olution and hero of New Orleans to announce to or in 1835: 
hice OA os DADAY van been AASA ta ADRO EE Wie persone wie 

(3 r this 
Seer icone the creditors iw dooms ¢0 receive it. * 

He had seen and been potent in two wars, the object of one of which 
was to give mankind liberty on the land, the other to maintain his free- 
dom upon theseas. Having furled his country’s flag with honor and 
been called to its highest civic trust, he could boast not only that inde- 
pendence was achieved and maintained but that this last dollar had been 
paid. He had fought the good fight, he had kept the faith! But he 
did not feel that his work was complete till he admonished his country 
against another evil, the very one we are to-day striving to prevent. 
8 in his last annual message to Congress. He said: 

other nations admonished us to 
of the the pubio debts bat i it will be in vain Sees oe kee a — — 
upon ppearance of this evil if we do not guard 
one of promoting the unnecessary accumulation of 


Did he, sir, or any of his predecessors regard a public dept as a bless- 
ing? 

But Mr. Chairman, Democracy furnished this country with another 
President who had occasion to speak on this question, for the Mexican 
war, carried on under Mr. Polk’s administration, entailed a heavy debt 
upon the people. His first message contains this: 

A few years ago our whole national debt, growing out of the Revolution and 


we ted to the 
who had fully 
has been 


in 


spectacle of a great 
discharged every obligation. Since that time the existing 


ve confided the executive antes ty fiend S 


ed | Test equally on all classes. This salutary and fun 


pairs ang yom a . ole ener neg cnet Banas eer | 
should be extinguished at racticable Should 


Hest period. 
tne sats of the country it. and iall itour toigh vebdlons 
no obstacles, it is 8 iationa by Congress to is 
ns late the country — 


„ 
oping all the nation free from the 


In his message of 1848 Mr. Polk said: 


A publie debt of more than 8 and it . 
many of the authors of the n w system did regard its speedy payment as 
essential to the public — 9 me at o ——— its continuance as no national 


evil. 
$ $ — s a 


= 
Though our debt, as compared with that of most other nations, is small, itis our 
true policy and in harmony with the genius of our institutions that we — 
prtsent to the world the rare spectacle of a great republic, possessing 
sources and wealth, wholly exempt from publie inde ness, 22 rr add 


still more to our and give to us a still more commanding position among 


the other nations of 

Itis thus seen, Mr. Chairman, that the fathers of the country, the 
founders of our Government, the makers of the Constitution, all urged 
the extinguishment of our national debts. Noman who was contem- 
porary with the Revolution and rose to the Presidency ever failed to 
raise his voice for their payment and against their perpetuation. With 
a loud unbroken voice they proclaim to us that our safety as a republic 
and our prosperity as a people lie in ridding ourselves of debt. But, 
sir, if they had not thus spoken, our reason would teach us that only 
evil could come from the perpetuation of burdens. So longas we have 
more than a thousand millions of dollars interest-bearing debt hanging 
over us we have an excuse for high taxes and complicated tax ma- 
chinery. 

When we propose to reduce the tariff and modify the law which on 
many articles puts five dollars into private pockets while it places one in 
the we are told, it can not be done because we owe an enor- 
mous debt. When we propose to modify internal-revenue laws and 
repeal the law which prevents the farmer from selling his tobacco ex- 
cept to a licensed dealer, we are told by some gentlemen that ‘‘we can 
not do it because we must have taxes to meet the national debt.” And 
even to-day, when we are seeking to pay out the money in the Treas- 
ury on the bonds that have been due for six years and drawn interest 
all that time off a tax-ridden people, we are told ‘‘ You can not safely 
do it because you will endanger resumption and precipitate a panic.” 
Endanger resumption by making less the amount we owe? Precipi- 
tate a panic by putting more money in circulation? No, sir! You 
will never bring any financial calamity by reducing the amount of in- 
terest you have to pay or by putting more sound currency in circula- 
tion. 

No wonder a new clamor has been raised in these latter days!. No 
wonder some of the holders of untaxable bonds oppose their payment. 
It is no small thing to have all the blessings of free institutions show- 
ered upon us without having to pay the cost of them. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad to know that many of the holders of the securities do 
not join in the demand for their perpetuation, but share in the common 
desire of other good citizens to have the debt paid whenever it is best 
for it to be. 

Sir, there is another 5 1 
take it to be a sound principle that the era ppb act cores 

ental principle 
of republican government is wholly disregarded in the issuance of our 
present form of bonds. They are freed from all taxation. The fortunate 
holders of the twelve hundred and forty-odd millions of Government 
bonds never see a tax-gatherer. They never contribute upon them one 
dollar of taxes to support either the Government, State, county, or city 
in which they live, nor even to the public schools, the proper support 
of which all favor. 

Rapid payment 8 has the tendency, by turning loose 
locked-up capital, to build railroads, open mines, construct f 
build factories, raise the price of farm lands, give thrift to ture, 
and give life and vigor to every trade and every branch of rarer 
It is true that it lowers the rate of interest, the price of money. That 
is the only thing it does reduce. But that of itself will benefit the 
masses by the facility it will afford counties, municipalities, companies, 
and individuals to fund or renew at a lower rate of interest the ma- 
tured debts which they are not able to pay. 

The debt of the people of the United States States, counties, cities, 
and national is as follows: 


— $234, 436, 261 

123, 877, 686 

Total 2e to — — 1880. . 1,056, 584, 146 
Debt of the Government of United States: 

Interest-bearing — 1,210, 637, 612 

Non-interést-bearing .. — 586. 103, 148 

Grand total. 8 patel ny 2, 808, 324, 906 


Mr. Chairman, many y of our kaiaa are . with FEFA almost to 
bankruptcy. Baltimore owes twenty-eight millions; Boston, twenty- 


three millions; Brooklyn, thirty-seven millions; Cincinnati, twenty 
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millions; Philadelphia, forty millions; Baint Louis, twenty-one mill- 
ions; Washington, twenty-one millions; and New York, ninety-six 
millions. 

The mortgage debts of the railroads of the United States are $3,750,- 
000,000, making a total indebtedness of Government, States, counties, 
cities, and railroads of 86, 553, 324, 906. 

There is no means of ing the aggregate of individual debts 
of our people. But it is known to be enormous. My disti 
friend, General WARNER, of Ohio, who has given this subject much 
careful thought, in a speech made by him on the silver question in this 
Hall a few months ago, estimated the tenant farmers of the United 
States at 4,686,187, as will be seen from the following extract: 

We have no statistics in the United States by which to compute the total mort- 


gare indebtedness. In 1880 the census showed 4,686,187 tenant farmers, and a 
write: 


r in the January North American says it isa very-rare thing in the newer 
States to come across a farmer who has nota mortgage, or bill of some kind, 
coming due on his land.” Butif the mortgage indebtedness reaches no more 

capita here than in England it would amount to $8,200,000,000, which would 
Al per cent. of the true estimated value of all the real estate in 1880. This is 
about the same as the per capita of the mortgage indebtedness of Europe, and 
is doubtless a low estimate for this country. 
He also adds this noteworthy fact: 


In the United States, banks, and insurance companies hold $550,000,000 
of the national debt; 10,000 persons hold $500,000,000 more, and less than 100,000 
out of a population of 57,000,000 own the entire debt. How municipal and mort- 
gage debts are held statistics do not show. 

Sir, is it possible that with all this indebtedness hanging over our 
people, most of it bearing interest, we will keep out of circulation 
money that would aid in its payment and prevent it from producing 
bankruptcy? How can we expect pardon from our constituents for the 
offense of hoarding money and forcing them to pay interest on the 
bonds that are past due? We have taken away from individuals, as 
well as the States, the right to issue currency. Having done this, they 
will heap execrations upon us if we lock up frem them the only remain- 
ing currency they have. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 30, 1886. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, by 
special order, on private pension and removal of disabilities bills— 

Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that I shall want so much time as 
the gentleman has given me. I am not going to weary the committee. 
I would not say a word if it were not patent that there can be no leg- 
islation to-night. > 

Mr. W. CE. I make the point that there is no quorum im this 
House, and that without a quorum it is not in order under the rules to 
proceed further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent was given to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and he has an hour. He has yielded for ten min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr.WALLACE. Unanimous consent was given to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to explain this case. Unanimous consent was not 
granted that he should yield the floor. to others for the purpose of gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. CANNON.’ You can not take the gentleman from Massachusetts 
off the floor, although the gentleman from Louisiana may succeed in 
obstructing legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I asked a question of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. WARNER], which he took some fifteen or twenty minutes to answer. 
I wish to say a word about his answer. The law, of course, must be 
enacted under the Constitution by the House and Senate, subject to 
the approval of the President. There is no law 1 ons or 
we else which in its general operation does not wor ip in 
individual cases, and from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time it has been the duty of Congress, when in session, monthly, 
weekly, and I might say almost daily, to grant relief against the opera- 
tion of general laws in their application in special cases. 

The gentleman from Ohio asks for all these bills—— 4 
eee HERBERT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield a little later on. The gentleman from 
Ohio asks how much time would it take this House to pass all these 
bills and how much time for the President to sign them, if he gave 
ten minutes to each, or to disapprove of them. Yet that is at best but 


an apology for refusal where we have a chance to do justice. The gen- 
tleman must recollect that no President, that no Congress, can deal in 
detail with all these matters. fe 

Mr. WALLACE, That is what I say. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman must recollect further if the Presi- 
dent of the United States examined the bills we send him individually 
each session of Congress he could not approve one-tenth of them. 

The gentleman knows—— 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Other than private bills, you mean. 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir; Imeanpublicbills. The gentleman knows 
the practice that the President must necessarily employ, which is to 
take the bills that are passed to him by Congress, the bills that are 
prepared by forty or fifty committees here working week in and week 
out and month in and month out, and when they go to the President 
for his approval he says that he can not exhaust them, but under the 

ice he refers them to the different Departments, to the heads of the 

ureaus and the different divisions for examination, and they report 

them back to him, and upon these reports he acts. He could not pro- 
ceed in any other way.. 

There is no other manner in which he could perform his duties ex- 
cept in that way. It is true that he might in an individnal bill ont- 
line a policy or speak of general principles; so that there is nothing in 
that point which the gentleman makes. Why, Mr. Chairman, from the 
time of Moses, when he found in governing the children of Israel they 
brought too much work to bear upon him, acting under the advice of 
his father-in-law, Jethro, he made ordinances for their government and 
appointed judges over thousands, hundreds, and tens, reserving unto 
himself the power to determine the hard causes, to the present, all 
civilized people have followed the spirit of that precedent. 

Mr, 3 of Ohio. ae that what Congres should ae now? 

Mr. CANNON. Congress passed general legislation, and I grant 
you it should pass additional general legislation, correcting some of the 
constructions given by the Commissioner of Pensions to the general 

ion laws. But Congress has not seen proper to do it. 

It has refused both in the last Congress and in this. A bill passed 
the Senate of the United States that for months has lain without action 
on the part of the House, a bill that would take fifty to one hundred 
thousand of the soldiers of the late war that ought to be pensioned and 
put them on the roll notwithstanding the technicalities, and yet that 
bill, in the face of the difficulties the gentleman from Ohio points out as 
embarrassing Congress in its deliberations, has — heat sleep, I fear 
the eternal sleep, so. far as this Congress is concerned, from that time to 
now. 

Mr. HERBERT. Why did not the Forty-seventh Congress pass some 
measure of that kind? 

Mr. CANNON. The Forty-seventh Congress no longer exists; its 
acts have passed into history. Tou can not excuse action now or in the 
future by asking, Why did not some one in the past do better? 

I say in default of that general legislation just such cases as this 
man’s and others who have failed to get their pensions granted have 
been forced to come to men who in justice and equity should 
be entitled to relief, but have no other tribunal but Congress, and when 
they come here their cases are referred to a committee, which reports 
in favor of relief, and it is our duty to act upon them. 

Why, gentlemen, cases entitled and not entitled to relief are acted upon 
all the time by Congress. At this session of Congress, without law, we 
making the law ourselves, being the great fountain of the law-maki 
power of the Government, we granted to Mr. Wintersmith, the father 
of an ex-Doorkeeper of this House, $3,000, being a year’s salary, on the 
motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], the bill 
haying been introduced in the first instance by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. : 

Mr. W. of Ohio. Did the gentleman vote for that? 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir, I did not. Iam not aware that Mr. Win- 
tersmith ever served his country in war, and how much he served it in 
peace I know not; but I recollect the speech of the tleman from 
Kentucky when he presented that bill tothe House. He said that Mr. 
Wintersmith was dead and his mother was dead and his brother was 
dead, and that it would be a graceful and magnanimous thing by way 
of condolence to make this appropriation to the father. Why was it 
done? Because the majority of Congress thought it a fit and proper 
thing todo. And so all along the line everywhere these bills come up 
and are acted It is a matter of every-day occurrence. 

Mr. W. of Ohio. How many of the eight thousand bills has 
the House been able to consider? 

Mr. CANNON. Why isit that a gentleman of so much ability as 
the gentleman from Ohio, a gentleman who was noted in war and noted 
also in peace, should rise in his place to-night and undertake to talk 
about this question in the manner he did, and say that because we have 
not the attributes of Divinity, and can not give even-handed justice to 
every*man who served in the late war, therefore we will not give justice 


to any? 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is not the position I took, but on the 


contrary, that we ought to have a better means of doing justice to all; 
and I think we can have a better means. 
Mr, CANNON. And I stand with you and agree to help you for a 
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better means, notwithstanding the fact that I stand with a minority of 


forty and you stand with a majority of forty. But, Mr. , the 
legislation has already been by the Senate and you have refused 
to consider it; and in_ the absence of consideration of general legisla- 
tion this and other cases like it on Friday nights should be favorably 
considered and passed. True, others are equally deserving, but if we 
can not consider all of the cases, none of those who do not receive it 
will complain, because we give relief so far as we can. 

Now, one word further addressed to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WALLACE]. He says these proceedings are ridiculous; that they 
are not liamentary. Why, does the gentleman know that nine- 
tenths of our legislation is in fact done without a quorum; that a quorum 
in nine-tenths of the business transacted is not demanded? I ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to give me two or three minutes more. 

Mr. RICE. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Louisiana know that in 
the mother country, with a house of commons that is substantially 
supreme, of over six hundred members, forty members constitute a 
quorum, and from year to year make provision for the service of that 
country, reaching out as it does everywhere about the world? 

Does not the gentleman also know that, practically, less than forty 
men in this House from time to time control over nine-tenths of all the 
legislation enacted? Not the same forty, I grant you, all the time, 

use gentlemen are divided into committees. Some are on one com- 
mittee and some on another, and each committee prepares business re- 
ferred to it, and in the main we all trust the committees from necessity, 
not only in individual pension bills but in nearly all other matters. 
There is, therefore, nothing in that point as made by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE]. 

I will say to the gentleman from Louisiana you can not convince the 
people in the North, who carried on the war and whose soldiers fought 
its battles at $12 and $14 a month that your objections are well founded 
or that you understand their necessities or that you are correctly ex- 
tending that even-handed justice that should be given to them on ac- 
count of the disabilities they incurred that this Government might live. 
[Applause. ] 


The Treasury Surplus. 


SPEECH 


oF 


TION. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF EANSAS, - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, July 29, 1886. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
joint resolution Ase Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury 
on the public deb. 


Mr. PLUMB said: ; 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I would have been glad before taking any part my- 
self in the debate to ascertain precisely what the objection was to this 
resolution as it came from the House. 

One of the members from New York [Mr. Hew1rr] who led the op- 
position to this measure in the other body did so upon the ground that 
the reserve which the resolution proposes to leave in the Treasury is 
insufficient for the purpose of the redemption of the outstanding legal- 
tender notes. In the course of his remarks he said: 


Now remember this is fair weather. I do not hesitate to say that in a storm 
time $140,000,000 or $150,000,000 is not a sufficient sum of itself to insure convert 
bility into gold for both the national-bank notes and the greenbacks. But in 
fair weather it is abundant. The effect of this resolution will be to bring on foul 
weather—a storm. Instead of being stronger we are weaker; instead of having 
furled our sails in advance they are all 1 to the wind, and the ship, rolling 
and tossing, will finally go down under the overpowering volume—I was going 
to say of wind, but currency when inflated wind are synonymous terms, 
and therefore I will say of currency which will be poured in for redemption. 


That is intelligible. It is the theory of those who favor a gold stand- 
ard and of those who desire to have the greenback notes retired. We 
heard the same thing from representatives of the same class on this floor 
when the act of 1882 was being considered. It has been the burden of 
the song of the Treasury since that time. But when the Senator from 
Iowa comes to announce his position on this resolution, as the o ot 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, he says he is opposed to it in the 
shape it passed the House because it does not leave any money to pay 
current obligations. Inferentially I think he stated that $100,000, 000 
was an overplus rather than an amount too small for the redemption 
of legal-tender notes. He complained rather that this resolutioh, ac- 
cording to the construction which he put upon it, required $100,000, - 
000 to be kept exclusively for the purpose of redeeming legal-tender 
notes, and that was a ground of complaint. So I take it that he thinks 
$100,000,000 is too much. I should be glad to get the opponents of 
this resolution together upon some one point if I could, in order that 
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we might not be confused in this debate by attacks from two widely dif- 
ferent and wholly irreconcilable standpoints. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not want to disturb the Senator, but I wish 
to say that inasmuch as this $100,000,000 was irrevocably fixed by the 
resolution as it came from the other House, I did not propose to debate 
that question pro or con. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. PLUMB, I think the Senator, by the statement he has made, 
agrees that $100,000,000 of reserve is too much. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to ask the 
Senator from Iowa what he meant by the expression he used? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will. 

Mr. GEORGE. What did he mean by $100,000,000 being irrevoca- ` 
bly fixed—fixed for what? 

Mr. ALLISON. Fixed for the purpose of redeeming United States 
notes, and nothing else. That is the resolution. 

2 GEORGE. That is an interpretation of the meaning of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis not any interpretation. It is the resolution. 

Mr. PLUMB. I take issue with the Senator on that, and that was 
the point to which I was just coming. The language of the resolution 
is: 


That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury— 

What is that surplus? What is that balance? The resolution goes 
on to characterize it— 
including the amount held for redemption of United States notes— 


That isto say, whatever balance there may be, including those mon- 
eys which may be held for the redemption of United States notes; and 
the use of that word including“ distinctly shows that the framer of 
the resolution had in mind that there were other sums than the reve- 
nue for United States notes which would go to make up this $100,000,- 
000 to be held asthe surplus or balance in the Treasury; otherwise the 
word including is absolutely irrelevant and misleading. But the 
Senator from Iowa coupled that with the last sentence of the last clause 
of the resolution— 
the surplus or balance herein referred to shall be the available surplus, ascer- 
tained according to the form of statement of the United States Treasurer, of the 
— and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States employed on June 30, 

If there had not been thrown on that sentence the calcium light of 
the construction of the Senator from Iowa, I should have said that meant 
simply the funds held in the Treasury over and above what was nec- 
essary to meet the liabilities, accrued and accruing; that is to say, that 
which the Government may be called on to pay—the available surplus 
ascertained according to the form of statement. Now, that form of 
statement is not private. 

Mr. CHACE. Will the Senator allow me a question right there? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes. 

Mr. CHACE. Is not the Government called upon to pay the whole 
of the United States notes ? 

Mr. PLUMB. When they are presented. 

Mr. CHACE. They are liable to be presented, and you have $346,- 
000,000 to meet in that case. 

Mr. PLUMB. Notatall. The statement handed me by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is only one of the Treasury statements. There is another 
statement bearing the same date in which is shown the amount which 
is available for the payment of the public debt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the statement of liabilities and assets, 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well. One of the statements of the Treasury of 
this date shows according to the estimate of the Treasurer the amount 
of money that is available for the purpose of the payment of the public 
debt. The statement of indebtedness and the statement of assets which 
may be used in the discharge of that indebtedness is the statement in 
somany words of thesum which is available for the purpose of paying 
the public debt and that is stated at about $76,000,000. 

The amount as shown here under the head of cash in the Treasury 
available for reduction of the public debt is $205, 202, 147.75, and among 
the items which are held as unavailable for reduction are fractional sil- 
ver coin, minor coins, &c., amounting to $29,000,000; and the net cash 
balance in hand under that statement is $75,191,109.95. 

The utmost that can be made out of that construction is that the 
amount available for the purposes of this resolution are that this sum 
of 575,191, 109.95 plus such amounts as may hereafter come into the 
Treasury, and which may and do actually go into the same fund, are 
according to the Treasury idea available for the reduction of the national 
debt. 

But the criticism on the form of this resolution on that subject would 
have come from some other source very much better than from the Sen- 
ator from Iowa who reports an amendment to the resolution, but for- 
getting to amend it in this particular in which he says it ought to be 
amended. If the construction of it is as vicious as he says, if it does 
incorporate a statement by reference into the body of the law which 
commits us to no payment atall on the public debt, what shall be said 
of the discharge of duty on the part of the committee which reports a 
resolution in this precise state and does not qualify it by any apt and 
proper words in the amendment which they report? The Finance Com- 
mittee is here in the attitade of reporting a resolution which they say 
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adopts the views and incorporates the report of the Treasurer of the 
United States with the effect to prevent any payment of the public debt 
whatever, and thus defeat wholly the purpose of the resolution. 

I should be glad to have had the ingenuity of the Finance Commit- 
tee exercised on that point - upon the point of the remedy of that which 
they claim now to be a fundamental defect in the structure of the orig- 
inal resolution as it came from the House of Representatives—instead 
of contributing still further to render it abortive by putting on an affirm- 
ative declaration to the effect that if the Treasurer of the United States 
continues to believe as he believes now, as shown by this statement, he 
shall go on accumulating the money of the people and allowing the 
national debt to remain unpaid. 

Mr. President, for either one of the theories which have been broached 
in opposition to this resolution as it came from the House its terms in 
my judgment are ample. 

I believe that $100,000.000 is more money than is necessary to be 
kept in the Treasury of the United States for the redemption of the 
legal-tender notes. I do not believe that there is any contingency that 
can be imagined to exist in which that $100,000,000, or any considera- 
ble portion of it, will be drawn for the purpose of redeeming United 
States notes—and why? More than once within the last two or three 
years greenback notes have been at a premium in New York city sim- 
ply because they were not in ample supply and because of their very 
much greater convenience compared with gold or silver for the purpose 
of the transaction of business in that great metropolis. 

One hundred million dollars is fully 33} per cent. of the outstand- 
ing volume of that currency. The amount as fixed by the resolution 
in 1879 is a little less than $347,000,000. Theoriginal greenback notes 
were provided for by the act of July 11, 1862, and therefore twenty- 
four years since the first issue. The original volume was $400,000, 000. 
‘The present volume, $346,000,000, includes what is remaining also of 
the old demand notes issued in 1861, of which there were $50,000,000; 
and so that original volume of this class of currency, the demand notes 
and the legal-tender notes, of which there are nominally outstanding 
$346,000,000 to-day, was $450,000,000. Of course it can not be re- 
duced to an exact mathematical proposition what amount has been lost 
meanwhile; but will any one say that the loss of one-half of 1 per 
cent. annum is too much? Consider the casualties by flood, by 
fire, which here and there and everywhere occur, in which some por- 
tion of this volume of money is destroyed; consider the great fires in 
Boston and Chicago; consider the inevitable losses which must have 
occurred on account of the destruction of notes paid to the soldiers in 
the field. It seems wholly reasonable that from all these sources there 
must have been a loss, an absolute destruction equal to at least one- 
half of 1 per cent. per annum. ‘ 

Upon this basis the amount now outstanding is less than $300,000,- 
000. The Treasury had on hand, according to its last statement, $22,- 
000,000 of these. There is a large portion inevitably held as a re- 
serve for national banks, and which practically therefore is withdrawn 
from circulation and withdrawn from any possible opportunity or in- 
ducement for any one to make use of it or to exchange it forother cur- 
rency. There never can be under any circumstances over $200,000,000 
of this greenback money in actual circulation. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Kansas, 

Mr. PLUMB. I yield. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Iowa states that there is no law 
now which absolutely requires $100,000,000 to be kept in reserve, but 
that it is intimated in the law that that amount should be kept in.re- 
serve by the expression that the amount shall not be redu te less 
than $100,000,000. We resumed specie payments on January 1, 1879. 
That was after a period of twenty years during which gold and silver 
were not in circulation at all except in special localities; and yet not- 
withstanding that fact there have been presented for redemption but 
$22,000,000 from 1879 up to this present good hour. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam coming to that in a moment. I hope the Sen- 
ator will not anticipate me. : 

Mr. MAXEY. Is not that proof conclusive that this amount itself 
is largely in excess of any necessity ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I should think it conclusive if there were not even 
stronger facts that negative the idea that there can be any great pre- 
sentation of greenback notes for redemption. Under the laws organ- 


izing national banks the banks in redemption cities are required to | p 


hold 25 per cent. of their liabilities in their vaults.. Among the country 
banks that amount is only15 per cent. The actual business experience 
of the country ever since the organization of the national banks shows 
that these amounts are sufficient for all practical purposes. 

I know it will besaid that the Government ought not to run the risk 
which bankers are willing to run in regard to the question of reserve. 
But look at the difference between the liability of a bank to be called 
upon to pay out its deposits and that of the Government on account of 
the legal-tender notes. When a man has a check his first thought is to 
collect it because it does not perform except in a very limited degree the 
office of money, and in the next place under the law he is required to 
exercise diligence in presenting it. If he holds it in his pocket an un- 
necessary hour, or if hesends it by other than the usual and direct way 


to the point where it is to be collected and the bank meanwhile has 
failed, he suffers the loss, He is also responsible for the insolvency of 
the drawer. It is not adapted in amount or otherwise to perform the 
office of money, and consequently rarely passes through more than the 
hands of one person, except as it does so in going the most direct and 
usual way to the bank on which it is drawn. 

And yet with this necessity for the prompt collection of checks drawn 
against bank reserves the 25 per cent. in reserve in city banks and 15 
per cent. in country banks has been ample to keep the solvency of 
the national banks intact. But when a man has a greenback note how 
different the case is. It will buy everything everywhere and in all 
sections of the country equally, and is for all practical purposes, what- 
ever may be said about it, technically money, which will perform the 
highest office which can be performed by money anywhere. Among 
the least of its merits is that it can be exchanged for gold or silver at 
at the Treasury Department, but this the holder does not want, for the 

nback is more valuable for use as money than gold. 

I once heard a bank president in New York describe in graphic lan- 
guage the great risk that his bank incurred in transferring $800,000 of 
gold from the New York clearing-honse to his bank, a few blocks fur- 
ther up Broadway. It not only had to be transported in a wagon, but 
the wagon was surrounded by police armed with revolversdrawn. It 
it had been $800,000 in legal-tender notes it would havegone in a carpet- 
sack in the hands of the teller of the bank with just as much safety as 
the gold went under charge of an armed detachment of police. 

The day for the use, for the actual and manual delivery of gold and 
silver as money in this country, has gone by except in a very limited 
degree. Nobody wants thecumbrousand inconvenient metals. So the 
greenbacks are not presented at the Treasury for redemption in coin. 
As the Senator from Texas says, the entire amount presented from 1879 
down to date is only.about $22,000,000. Whois going to present them 
for redemption in the future? Will it be the constituents of my friend 
from Iowa? Will any of the constituents of my friend from Louisiana 
be found at the Treasury door with greenbacks for which they will 
demand gold? 

Mr. President, the danger, if there be danger at all, of a ran upon 
the Treasury comes from two or three places only in all this broad 
land, and principally from one. We know that. the farmer, that the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the presidents and other officers of rail- 
way companies, none of these men will present a dollar in greenbacks 
for redemption, because they want the greenback as a more useful me- 
dium of exchange than gold can possibly be. : 

The only souree from which danger is ever threatened is Wall street 
and the corresponding influence in a few large cities which it represents 
and controls. This interest is that of speculation pure and simple. It 
represents none of the productive interests of the country, and lives by 
the spoil it is enabled to levy upon the labor of farm, shop, and field. 
From this source and this only is danger threatened. And yet the 
Treasury Department, influenced by Wall street, is strenuously object- 
ing to the passage of the resolution as it came from the House, because 
of the danger that this same Wall street will, some of these days, make 
a run on the Treasury, depleting it of its gold. 

Wall street, through its agent and ally, the Treasury Department, 
asking the Government to prepare against its own threatened assault 
upon the public credit! Wall street could only control its own 
piratical tendencies there would be no danger. 

This same interest, combined with the national banks of the large 
cities, threatened Congress when, in 1879, it passed the bill to maintain 
the volume of greenbacks. They said that was continuing a vicious 
currency born of the war and that ought to have disappeared with the 
war; that so long as it remained there would be disturbance, disar- 
rangement of values, and the only way in the world to have a good 
currency was to give it into the hands of the banks who were thereby 
to be enabled not only to issue the money of the country but to fix both 
its volume and its price. But Congress, sae ea the threat and 
the prophesied danger, passed the act providing that the volume of 
legal-tender notes should not be reduced; and I risk nothing in saying 
that the general judgment of the country is to the effect that the meas- 
ure was wise and beneficial to the best interests of the country, and 
that the of that law or the enactment of any other which would 
strike down the legal-tender note or deprive it of any of its functions 
as money would forever destroy the party which accomplished such a 


urpose, 

Subsequently we were confronted with the maturity of the 5 and 6 
per cent. bonds of the United States, and Congress undertook to pro- 
vide for the issue of bonds bearing 3 per cent. interest, the p sof 
which should be used to take up the maturing ones, and a bill for this 
purpose both Houses. From the first moment that a 3 per cent. 
bond was proposed until the last act in the drama, the Wall street and 
banking influences of the country unanimously asserted that a bond 
bearing such rate of interest could not be sold at par and denounced , 
its proposed issue as unwise and unjust, and when the bill was finally 
sent to President Hayes, these same people by their clamor and by 
threatening a panic, which they did their best to produce by reducing 
the national-bank circulation about $20,000,000, induced the President’ 
to veto the bill, and it did not become a law. 
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The excitement was very great and many and loud were the denun- 
ciations heaped on the heads of Congressmen from the West and South 
who supported the bill for their temerity in presuming to act in finan- 
cial matters against the opinions of Eastern bankers and brokers. East- 
ern newspapers were filled with denunciation of Congress on the same 
account. 

And so the bill failed, and financial circles quieted down, having 
manifested their power and had theirown way. Then what happened? 
The very next session of Congress following the question naturally came 
up again. By this time new light had come to those who knew so 
much the year before, and the same bankers and brokers who had 
secured then veto of the 3 per cent. bond bill now changed front and 
begged Congress to do what it had before denounced—pass a bill pre- 
viding for 3 per cent. bonds. A bill was reported from the Finance 
Committee for that purpose, the bonds to run thirty years, as was the 
case with the vetoed bill. But Congress had learned something too, 
and the bill was amended so as to make the bonds due at the option of 
the Government; and because of that wise provision more than two 
hundred millions of the bonds have already been paid, instead of leav- 
ing them as a legacy to the next generation, as would have been the 
case if the original bill had passed. So the bankersand brokers builded 
better than they knew. A 3 per cent. thirty-year bond was not good 
enough for them, and having beaten that they were glad to get a bond 
bearing the same rate of interest due at the option of the Government. 
No one, except those who believed a national debt to be a national bless- 
ing, and who think the national debt ought to be perpetual in order to 
furnish a basis for corporate issues of money, doubts that Congress acted 
wisely in legislating as it did on the question of setanding the. the debt. 
Great good and no harm has come from it. ` 

So when it was proposed to remonetize silver, that was to be the be- 
ginning of unnumbered woes to all the business interests of this great 
country. Gold was going to leave the country; it would be at once at 
a large premium, and the country would be brought to a silver basis. 
But all this proved a mistake. Gold is not ata premium, is still money 
and not merchandise, and instead of leaving the country our stock of 
it has constantly increased until we have more than ever before and 
more than any European nation. 

hg ing, however, still goes on. The New York banks draw 

miri: in gold. The president of one of them said toa customer 
i : Some of these days, and very soon, gold will go up to 20 
per ne: premium ata bound.” And then,“ said the customer, all 
your discounts being payable in gold, you will collect the 20 per cent. 
premium from your debtors.“ Tes, was the reply, but that is 
not our fault; we must protect ourselves.“ 

To this the customer replied that ‘‘less than 20 per cent. stands be- 
tween the business community and bankruptcy. You add 20 per cent. 
to the value of the discounts of your bank by adding that much to what 
their makers have to pay, and you raise them and thereby prevent their 
paying; and in the attempt to collect the additional 20 per cent. you 

lose more than eno of the principal to make up your gain in 
the premium you will get by exacting gold payments. You and other 
bankers of all other men in the world are interested that such a con- 
tingency as the sudden inflation in value of debts shall not overtake 
the business world.” 

There are men who profit by the misfortunes which overtake their 
fellows; there are men to whom the plunging of the great mass of the 

ple into a great gulf of financial despair and wretchedness would 
bring wealth; but it is not the man who has got his means in the 
active current of business; it is not the man who has to depend upon 
the collection of debts from individuals. What he would gain in one 
direction he would lose in another. Such men are really interested in 
maintaining financial solvency rather than bringing about a wreck of 
they but they have so Jong followed the echoes of London opinion that 
a adhe par mp some teaver dor ET À in 
owever, they instinctively oppose whatever a e e of Con- 

mani favors and without even seriously ering it. 

So, as I said, these men deal with panics and talk about them glibly 
as a means whereby public opinion may go their way and Congressmen 
yield to do their bidding. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas if he agrees 
with the Senator from Iowa that the resolution as it now stands re- 
quires $100,000,000 in gold to be kept in the Treasury in coin as the 
basis of redemption of the greenback notes? 

Mr. PLUMB. No. I will read the only provision on that subject 
contained in the law. It is section 12 of chapter 290 of the act of 1882. 
The main purpose of the section was to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue gold certificates, certificates based on the deposit of 
gold, and of course the holder of these certificates was entitled to call 
at any time for the gold which he had deposited. It was his gold. 
The Government simply was the trustee, naked trustee without 

value or without interest; and the proviso to that section is: 
the 3 
. reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 8100, 


The force of this provision is simply that = process of depleting the 


Treasury of gold by the means of these certificates might be arrested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury interposing to suspend the execution 
of the law whenever the gold reserve ran below $100,000,000, There 
is no setting apart of any fund whatever. The provision i is merely nega- 
tive so far as the reserve is concerned. 

Mr. ALLISON. I called attention to the act of 1875, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for coin for this purpose, 
and in pursuance of that requirement he sold $95,500,000; and in my 
judgment I said he could use that fund for no other purpose than the 
purpose indicated in the law of 1875. 

Mr. GEORGE. How much is that—$95,000,000 

Mr. ALLISON. By the law of 1875 authority was — to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase coin with bonds for the purpose of 
redeeming United States notes. In the execution of that authority 
he did purchase $95,500,000 of coin and put it in the Treasury. So I 
stated that that money was there for the purpose of redeeming United 
States notes and only for that purpose by the law. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Secretary of the Treasury might have stopped 
at $50,000,000; he might have gone on selling bonds until he had 
$500,000, 000 if he chose so to do. It was a matter left entirely to his 
discretion. Whatever he thought was necessary in view of the com- 
mand of the law that the Treasury resume specie payments, he was armed 
with all the power that was necessary for that purpose, and he was au- 
thorized to issue bonds ad libitum according to the provisions of the actof 
June 14, 1870. That is to say, by the resumption act, the whole 
power of the act of June 14, 1870, in regard to bonds, was deposited 
with him for the purpose of providing coin for the redemption of 
United States notes, and that power is just as strong and intact to-day 
as it was in the beginning. In other words, he has power to issue 
$1,000,000, $10,000,000, $100,000,000, a thousand millions, in bonds 
drawing 4}, 5, or 6 per cent. interest, at his election, for the purpose 
of supplying coin to meet the needs of the Treasury for the redemption 
of the legal-tender notes outstanding, and that power is there to-day. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I do not believe that there is any risk 
to the Treasury whatever in reducing this fund to $100,000,000. On 
the contrary, I believe $50,000,000 is just as useful as $100,000,000, 
and if I could myself impress my views on legislation to that extent I 
would cheerfully take the risk, whatever it might be, of fixing that 
fund at $50,000,000, and no more. 

Now, in regard to the current expenses. Under the law as it now is 
bonds can not be called except on thirty days’ notice, and the resolu- 
tion as it came from the House does not change the law in that respect. 
Therefore, after the Treasury has got its $110,000,000 extra it still must 
give thirty days’ notice, and it has that time in which to accumulate 
other sums of money for all the Treasury purposes; but, as the Senator 
from Kentucky said, we are receiving from the revenues more than $25,- 
000,000 a month. That is not subject to any practical contingency. 
It does not have to be collected by suit. Just as certain as that the sun 
rises in the morning and goes down in the evening that money is bound 
to come into the Treasury. The amount is variable, it is true, but 
variable within small limits, and always, excepting in cases where we 
have reduced taxes, the amount increasing rather than diminishing. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue congratulates himself and Fhe 
country on the fact that the collections from internal-revenue sources 
during the last year were $14,000,000 more than the year before. So 
during this present fiscal year we shall collect, unless all signs fail, 
$350,000,000 from the various sources of revenue. Against that there 
is a gross outside annual expense of less than $240,000,000. There is 
$90,000,000 at the very inside which can be taken for any purpose for 
which Congress may seek to use it without in any way diminishing the 
ability of the Government to pay its current ex . The resolution 
provides only that not less than $10,000,000 of bonds shall be called in 
any one month. My friend from Rhode Island is too fresh from his 
laudation of the Treasury Department for its extreme conservatism to 
be ready to suggest here that the Secretary will go beyond what the law 
absolutely requires him to do in this And it is safe to say the 
Secretary will not call more than $10,000,000 per month unless the sur- 
plus increases very greatly. 

So, Mr. President, if $10, 000, 000 is called next month and each succeed- 
ing month it will be accompanied by an addition of almost as much 
money to the Treasury from the revenues unless all the signs fail. 8 85 

in place of being $90,000,000 the surplus for this fiscal year is only 
$50,000. 000. What is on "hand now is, according to the Treasury state- 
ment, $75,000,000. It is more than that. There is $11,000,000 in ad- 
dition which, according to the Treasury statement quoted in this reso- 
lution, is interest accrued, an item which never appeared in the state- 
ment until the incoming of this administration. It is interest which 
has accrued but which is not due. In other words, the actuaries of the 
Treasury De ent compute each day the interest that has accumu- 
lated on the outstanding debt and carry it out in the statement as an 
obligation, although it is not due until the end of the quarter. 

There is to-day, according to that statement of the „nearly 
5100, 000, 000 over and above 5100, 000,000 held for the redemption of 
United States notes, which ought to be taken out and paid on the pub- 
lic debt. Now add even the admitted $75,000,000 surplus at present 
to a minimum of $50,000,000 to be derived this fiscal year in excess of 
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expenditures, and we have a total of $125,000,000 which can be paid 
on the debt during the year, while the resolution is compulsory only 
to the extent of thepayment of $120,000,000. What does that lack of 
being asafe proposition? Is there any possibility that the Treasury will 
be lacking in funds for current expenses? Is it no light matter to put 
$120,000,000 rather than to keep it locked up in the ? Is it 
N that over $3,000,000 per annum interest will be saved to the 
people? $ 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Folger, who came in with the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Arthur, was not accused of lacking in wisdom and 
common sense. He sums up that question in his report for 1883 in 
these words: 
The public sense is shrewd enough to see that a debtor owing a large sum 
upon interest which he must pay at short intervals, and some of the principal 
which he may pay off whenever he pleases, and thus save interest, would 
not be deemed a manager of affairs if he should give away or loan on 
terms yielding no income and not likely to insure punctual repayment the means 
which go luck or prudent conduct had put in his hands, and that it would be 
o 


wiser for him, with the cash he had, to extinguish so much as he could of the 
debt against him. 


He was discussing then primarily the Dropesifien tolend the surplus 
money to the States—the United States. He goes on to say: 


And the United States has such means and owes such debts. It owes over a 
Dillion and a quarter of dollars, which is running upon interest. It has the option 
to pay over three hundred millions of the debt whenever it pleases. It must 
pay the interest on the principal unpaid at short intervals. It is not good sense, 
nor is it common prudence,to give away or loan its means, instead of usi: 
them to pay the debts against it, while, because of its abundant prosperity, it is 
easytodoso. There is neither directnor co uential benefit to that body-poli- 
tio, which is the United States, in the course that is proposed. A surplus is in hand. 
No way to use it so well,so directly and 8 with it to pay off and 
take up that debt. It admits of no doubt that thus people of the Union are 
well served and their money so paid as to redound to their lasting advantage. 


Thatis axiomatic; it would seem not to be necessary to quote author- 
ity on a subject of that kind; but in view of the course of this debate 
it at least was not improper to refer to the opinion of that very eminent 
official. At that time there was less money in the than there 
is now. When this administration came in there was outstanding 
$1, 260,772,612 of interest-bearing debt of the United States. On the 
30th day of June, 1886, it had been reduced to $1,210,637,612, a net 
reduction of $50,135,000; but the cash in the had increased 


nearly $51,000,000 beyond the amount left by Mr. the last 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Arthur. I thought myself 
that Mr. McCulloch kept too much money on hand, and yet I could 


see how, like a tenant just going out of possession, he would desire to 
have it left in the best possible condition in order that the new occu- 
pant might not be embarrassed in any way. 

After the present administration came in the country was regaled 
with monthly statements showing large reductions of the public debt, 
but it was soon noted that reducing the public debt meant, according 
to the Treasurer under its new management, the accumulation of a 


greater surplus; and that under this process the bonds were still out- 


standing, still drawing interest which was duly paid from the money 
coll by means of taxes levied upon the people. In other wo 
reducing the debt meant collecting money for that purpose and insi 

of paying the bonds putting the money in the Treasury and then de- 
ducting the liabilities from it. So the “debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury,’’ did grow less by just as much as the money collected and kept 
as a surplus increased; but no bonds were paid, and so the benefits were 
to the tax-paying public, and the circulation was being constantly con- 
tracted to the extent to which surplus funds accumulated. That emi- 
nent financier, Mr. Micawber, when he gave a note to his importunate 
creditor was wont to say, Thank Heaven, one more debt is paid.“ 
The reduction of the national debt by the Democratic administration 
was akin to Mr. Micawber’s payment of his debts. 

It was not until a combination, a conjunction so to speak, of important 
circumstances occurred that that policy was changed. The one was 
the introduction of a resolution on the subject in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the second was the of the Senator from Kentucky 

. BECK], and the third was the sinking fund. The time had come 
when, if the law was to be carried out at all, if its positive provisions 
were to be respected, the money had got to be taken out of the Treas- 
ury for the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund, and so it happened 
that atter carrying on this policy of discharging the public debt b; 
piling up the people's money in the Treasury from the 4th day of Marc 
to the 29th of December, 1885, a call—the first one—was issued for 
bonds. At that date there was a surplus in the Treasury outside the 
legal-tender redemption fund of over $80, 000,000. Public opinion had 
become somewhat aroused and the administration found that there was 
something else besides contention for place which the people were in- 
terested in, and that one of them was the payment of the national debt 
out of the surplus fands in the Treasury. 

Since the first bond call, brought about as I have stated, payments 
have been made with fair alacrity, though at least $75,000,000 more 
should have been paid. 

Now, Mr. President, the people of the United States pay their money 
into the Treasury in the discharge of their legal obligations to the Gov- 
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ernment, but the Government does not thereby become the owner of 
that money. It is simply the trustee of it for the public use; money 
was made to be used, and it is a perversion of the high functions of ad- 
ministration for the Governmeat to collectmoney from the people which 
it does not at the earliest and speediest possible moment pay out again 
in order that the people may have it for the uses for which it was cre- 
ated. 

More than that, a great sum of money in the Treasury subject to the 
demands of Congress is a temptation to unwise legislation. There 
been experience of it heretofore, and there will be abundance of it here- 
after. The safest and the wisest thing is to put the cash in the Treas- 
ury down to as low a notch as possible consistent with safety, and 
thereby remove the temptation to extravagant appropriations which 
always exist where there is an overflowing Treasury. 

When there is a surplus of money in the Treasury it is because the 
people-who supply this money. are being deprived of its use. Who is 
willing to commit to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury the power to say 
what the volume of currency shall be, how much money the people 
shall have for use? Unfortunately Secretaries of the Treasury have 
been too much disciples of that school of finance which believes that 
the volume of currency is of little or no consequence so long as the 
banks are satisfied, that one dollar will perform as useful and proper 
and complete an office asa thousand. The people of the United States 
do not believe that. Whenever they have had the power to express 
their views they have said that they believed in an ample volume for 
the transaction of business. They know that among men of small 
means and in times of scarcity the chance for each one of them to have 
some portion of the money going is increased by as much as you in- 
crease the volume. Scarce money means cheap property. There is the 
$1,600,000,000 of gold and silver coin, and legal-tender and national- 
bank notes performing the uses of currency, outstanding. 

The property values of the country amount to $50,000,000,000. To 
increase the value of the currency means to decrease the value of the 
property of the country in equal proportion. Dear money and cheap 
property mean the distress of the people. The resolutionasit came from 
the House, while better than if amended as proposed by the Finance 
Committee, does not go far enough in the direction of requiring the 
payment of the public debt from the surplus funds in the Treasury. 
It is chiefly valuable because it denies the right of the fixed capital of 
the country to control the financial policy of the Government. It is as 
against its active industries, against its current business, against its 
flesh and blood. This it now does by its control of the Treasury De- 
partment, and this the resolution, asserting the power and duty of Con- 
gress, overturns, which is of more consequence than the putting in cir- 
enlation of the Treasury surplus. 

As I said, we shall have from ninety to one hyndred millions this 
year beyond the current obligations of the Government if we are to 
judge the future by the past. The Treasury will pay, if left alone, 
only so much as is required by the operation of the sinking fund, which 
is only forty-six or forty-seven million dollars. Is it a question, I ask 
you, which should be settled by the discretion of one man? Is not the 
question of what shall be money and of its volume a legislative and 
not an administrative question? 

I do not think that I am lacking in ordinary hopefulness. I know 
my disposition is to look at the bright side of everything. But unless 
something occurs totally out of the range of ordinary probanniiy very 
soon the American people will feel the pressure of times grown 
harder. Neither will this condition of things prove temporary. 

If the volume of the currency is diminished, and if thereby what re- 
mains is increased in priċe, not only is the value of the property of the 
country diminished in an equal percentage, but what is even worse, the 
value of the debts of the country, of the mortgages upon every home, 
and of the bonds of every city, every town, every township, every 
county, and of every railroad, amounting in the aggregate to more than 
$10,000,000,000, will be proportionately increased, and as their value 
increases the ability of the makers to pay will be equally diminished. 
Add 10 per cent. to that value and see what the difference is. It is 
the difference between individual and municipal bankruptcy and mu- 
nicipal solvency in many cases. 

Apart from this, as I said a moment ago, is the question of the two 
contending forces, the fixed capital, the money of the country, against 
its production. It is the fight for gold against silver; it is the fight for 
gold against greenbacks; the gold that can be cornered, because it haunts 
the cities and is the money of the few, and can, therefore, easily be made 
both scarce and dear, against the silver and the greenback, which are 
dispersed throughout all the land, performing their offices, small individ- 
nally but enormous in the aggregate and beyond the reach of combined 
capital to touch. 

I amin favor, independent of all questions of the money in the Treas- 
ury, of telling the Secretary exactly what the Legislature means the 
policy of this country shall be upon this most important question. I 
am in favor of taking that discretion which he has now and which he 
insists we shall leave with him away from him, and let the people who 
elect their representatives to this body and to the House say what from 
time to time the interests of the country require. 
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Deficiency Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS E. McCOMAS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 2, 1886, 


On the report of the conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Howes on amendments to the deficiency appropriation bill. 


Mr, McCOMAS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the closing hours of this session I do not wish to 
make a , but I desire to make a brief review of the failure of 
“retrenchment and reform” under a Democratic President and House 
of Representatives. 

Two months ago I reminded this House and the country that the es- 
timated revenues for 1887 were $315,000,000, and the estimated postal 
revenues for 1887 were $47,542,252, making the total estimated reve- 
nues for 1887, $362,542,252. I then predicted that the total appropria- 
tions by this Congress for 1887, together with the permanent annual, 

would exceed $384,850,332.62. I therefore predicted a deficit of $22,- 
000,000 between estimated revenues for 1887 and the actual appropria- 
tions for 1887. 

The estimated revenues were the only official statement which no 
one could controvert. 

But gentlemen on this floor promptly corrected my prediction that 
the ent annual appropriations, as in by the regular an- 
nual appropriations of this Congress, would exceed $384,850, 332. 62. 

The Post of this city, the New York Star, the reputed organ of the 
administration, and other Democratic papers declared that I had over- 
stated the amount at least one hundred and sixty-eight millions. 

Somebody had made a gross blunder. I did not blunder. 

I now reiterate my statement, that the total appropriations for 1887 
will exceed $384,850,332.62. The table I append to my remarks shows 
that the regular annual appropriations which have passed both Houses 
for 1887 aggregate $264,783,579.59. 

The total permanentannual appropriations, as reported by the Treas- 
ury for 1887, are $118,910,955; therefore the total actual appropriations 
for 1887 are $383,694,534.59. If the fortification bill had passed from 
one to six millions would have been added to this total. Thus my 
prediction has been verified. It was a remarkably accurate forecast of 
the anticipated extravagance of the party now in power. The perma- 
nent annual appropriations include the sinking fund, the interest on 
the public debt, and expenses of the customs service, which are regu- 
lated by permanent law. 

It is the regular annual appropriations which indicate the increasing 
prodigality and the falling temperature of Democratic retrenchment 
and reform. If you scan the tables I append it will appear that the 
total of regular annual appropriations for 1884 was $231,993,647.63, 
for 1885 was $195,710,588.09, for 1886- was $219,595,283,18, and for 
1887 is $264,783,579.59. 2 
But enormous as is the increase of appropriations for 1887 it falls far 
short of the demand for money made by this administration. 


The heads of Departments, united, estimate that their needs for 1887 
are $293,676,129.36. We are warned by these estimates that next win- 
ter we may find huge deficiencies in nearly every Department. 

The same warning we now have in the enormous deficiency bills for 
1887, aggregating $13, 950,880.87. 

Keeping pace with these extravagant estimates of the Departments 
and with these lavish appropriations we find an increase of offices and 
of salaries. Can gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber deny 
this charge? : ; 

I can prove it by the record. But I have a shorter method. Hear the 
distinguished Democratic leader from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], whom 
you will not heed. 

On August 2 (RECORD, page 7867) he made a statement which no 
man on this floor attempted to confute. Said he: 


But, Mr. Speaker, I rose for another purpose. I hopethe House will not con- 
sent togo any further this session in increasing the ee eres were 
Gentlemen will be astonished when they come to look at the list of new offices 
created by this Congress, They will find that it is almost without precedent 
since the close of the war, or at least since the 4th of March, 1873. 

The list is much larger than gentlemen who have not kept a vigilant watch 
of the record apprehend. And yet noincrease in the publicemployments ought 
to have occurred, 


A Such is the record of the Democratic effort at retrenchment and re- 
orm. 

The present Congress met when there was a strong public sentiment 
in favor of prompt and liberal outlay for the defense of our seaports, a 
sentiment admirably expressed by the letter of Mr. Tilden, the distin- 
guished citizen who has just passed away. Congress already had a re- 
markable mass of information to guide it in legislation. It had, in the 
first place, the very elaborate report of the gun-foundry board, repre- 
senting years of the labor of experts. It had the reports of the House 
select commission on ordnance and gunnery, sometimes called the pub- 
lic-defense commission, and the Senate’s Select Committee on Ordnance 
and War Ships, both representing months of labor in taking testimony 
and in visiting foundries and navy-yards, by some of the ablest men in 
Congress. It had the very elaborate report of the board on fortifica- 
tions and other defenses, Finally, on the subject of heavy and 
harbor-defense batteries, it had the important report of the House Na- 
val Committee. Perhaps there never has been in any Congress such a 
collection not only of documentary evidence as to the needs of our coast 
defense but so specific a statement of the precise method of beginning 
the work and the exact appropriations required. But more remarka- 
ble still, if possible, has been the substantial unanimity of these re- 
ports in describing the foundation work needed for providing heavy 
guns and impregnable forts. 

The Senate wanted to begin at once; this House did not. It inter- 
posed a bill which was a cruel disappointment to the country. It 
would haye been more frank to appropriate in lieu of the House bill a 
petty sum for the purchase of lawn-grass seed, climbing ivy, and roof 


moss, to make more pleasing to the eye of strangers who sail into our 


harbors our dismantling and defenseless fortifications. 

The President laboriously vetoes a few individual pension bills but 
promptly seconds the multitudinous efforts of this House to pass a huge 
river and harbor bill. He has just signed it. These things consume 
much time, and within a few hours we will adjourn without a fortifi- 
cation bill. Come, let us go home, that the people may consider these 
things. 
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History of the fourteen regular appropriation bills—Continued. 
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a, Fifty cent. of the amounts appropriated for the District of Columbia are paid by the United States. The amount for the water department (estimated 
for 1887 wat $183,483.02) is paid out of the revenues of that department. 

b. The appro; ions for the service are paid out of the postal revenues (estimated for 1887 at $47,542,252.64), and any deficiency in the revenue is pro- 
vided for out of the Treasury of the United States, 
2 This is Log „ submitted for 1887. The amount that can be profitably expended,” as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $42,332,100 (Book of Es- 

mat page . 

d. This amount covers deficiency estimates submitted in House Executive Documents Nos. 62, 70, 176, 210, 225, 233, 270, 275, 280, and 294, and Senate Executive 
Documents Nos. 213 and 218, first session Forty-ninth Congress. 

e. The estimates for increase of the naval establishment are included in the general estimates for the Navy for 1887. 

J. This amount is estimated. 
me, = oeart this amount for pensions for 1884-'85, an unexpended balance of appropriation, estimated at $66,000,000, was reappropriated and made avail- 

e for ear. 

5 5 addition to this amount for pensions for 1883-'84, an unexpended balance of appropriation, amounting to $39,009.000, was reappropriated and made avail- 
able for t ear, 

j. No appropriations were made for rivers and harbors for the fiscal years 1883-84 and 188888. 

k. This amount is based upon laws approved and printed up to July 31, and bills which have passed both Houses, 


I have here a statement of the permanent appropriations of the Gov- 


ernment, including the sinking fund, and I will ask the Reporter to Protecting the Public Lands. 
include this in what I am saying. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


Permanent and indefinite appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1887. 
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HON. THOMAS RYAN, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘Wednesday, July 28, 1886. 


The House having under cousideration in Committee of the Whole the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the sundry civil appropriation bill, and specially an 
amendment to reduce the appropriations for protecting the public lands rom 
depredations— 

Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition made by the gentleman from In- 
diana is a most extraordinary one. In all my service in Congress I do 
not recall an instance when a proposition was made on a disagreement 
of votes between the two Houses to raise the appropriation above the 
higher amount. The House agreed upon $90,000 as the proper 
sum—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is it claimed that amendment is in order? Of 
course it is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] has 
the floor on the amendment. 

Mr. RYAN. Whether it is in order or not it seems to me most ex- 
traordinary. . It never has been done by Congress so far as I know be- 
fore, except that perhaps in one instance it was done in a conference 
committee, and then, if I recollectaright, it wasdenounced very bitterly, 
and 1 properly, I think, by the gentleman from Indiana r. Hol- 
MANI. 

In this case, as I have said, the sum agreed upon by the House was 
$90,000. Aſter an exhaustive discussion in the Senate the amount was 
reduced to the sum named in the Senate amendment, namely, $75,000. 

The sum agreed upon by the House has been found sufficient for the 
public service in past years, and a large force during all these years has 
been employed for the purpose of detecting frauds in the public-land 
entries. The result of that has been to prevent very largely for the last 
few years any of these frauds being committed. Nearly every fraud 
upon the public lands that rises to a point higher than some technical 
error in proving up occurred mainly prior to the organization of this 
system of detecting frauds. Nearly every part of the public domain 
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that has been irregularly taken has been gone over by these detectives 
1 
I think it will be found that the Department to-day has information 


of every important fraud upon the public domain. ere is really no 
necessity for more than a nominal — and that is needed mainly for 
preventive purposes. Yet I shall not object to the House proposition. 
Iam willing to maintain the necessary force. I am not asking for are- 
duction of the force. But, Mr. Chairman, for several years past we 
have madeappropriations for this purpose. We reached the maximum, 
I believe, last year, $90,000. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] tells us that the former 
Land Commissioner, Mr. McFarland, asked for $300,000. So he did, 
but we gave him only $90,000, and we gave him an all-sufficient sum, 
and I do not remember to have heard the voice of the gentleman from 
Indiana in this House at that time calling for more money for that pur- 
pose, although there was more occasion for it then than there is now. 
A force has been employed for years in the business of unearthing these 
frauds, and, as I have already said, there remains now but little use for 
a detective force; it is needed more for preventive purposes than for any 
other. In the face of the machinery that has been organized to prevent 
frauds upon the public domain ‘there have not been for some time any 
serious frauds committed of which I have any information. 

In years past when these frauds were flagrant those who are now 
pressing this extraordinary motion in violation of all precedent and 
against orderly methods of legislation, were either silent or hostile 
when appropriations for this p were before the House. They 
have persistently, and that too after the danger is largely past, become 
tenderly solicitous touching these frauds. 

When this proposition was before the House a few days ago the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania very plainly intimated that the purpose of 
an increaseof this appropriation was to make provision for hungry office- 
seekers. The gentleman was then, as always, frank and co us in 
protecting the from the greed of the hungry horde. I will 
not say that the increase here asked for is for any such purpose, but the 
conduct of those who are pressing it is so at variance with their con- 
spicuous attitude toward similar appropriations in the past that the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania does not appear to have done 
serious injustice in making the declaration. It is urged upon us that 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office asks Congress to give him 
$300,000 to expend for this purpose. They ignore the fact that in the 
first six months of the present year he only expended about $30,000 of 
the $90,000 thet Congress placed at his disposal for that p 

If the frauds upon the public domain were so enormous, why did he 
expend but $30,000 in protecting the public lands in the first six months 
of this year when he had $90,000 in his hands for such use? Doubt- 
Jess there have been frauds upon the public lands as there have been 
frauds upon the revenues, the currency, and in the public expenditures. 
So long as human nature remains imperfect so long will there be viola- 
tions of law. But there has been a istent effort to magnify the pub- 
lic-land frauds. For years a corps of detectives, commonly called spe- 
cial agents,“ have been employed at enormous cost to the Treasury for 
the purpose of finding such frauds. Some of them are doubtless good 
men; others are known to have been infinitely worse, if possible, than 
any of the Jand thieves. They seem to have been impressed with the 
idea that their employment depended upon their finding frauds some- 
where. ‘ 

Their ears were open to rumors most e and all manner of malice, 
detraction, and slander, and these were formulated into reports until 
the Land Office became flooded with recitals of gigantic frauds so uni- 
versal as to apparently embrace the entire occupancy of the pane lands 
by settlers during the last six to ten years. Undoubtedly some real 
frauds were embraced in these reports; but that in the main they are 
gross exaggerations ought to be aj to all who have any knowl- 
edge of the character of that class of our people who go upon the publie 
lands to secure homes. 


The very utmost limit of injustice was reached when the administra- 
tion issued this order to the registers and receivers of the local land 
offices of the United States: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GEXERAL LAND OFFICE, 
f ‘Washington, D. C., April 3, 1885. 
Registers and Receivers, United States land offices : 
GENTLEMEN: Final action in this office upon all entries of the public lands, 


except private cash entries and such scrip locations as are not d dent upon 
acts a aihh paom and cultivation, is suspended in the following localities, 


namely: 

All west of the first 2 meridian west in Kansas. All west of range 17 west 
in Nebraska. The whole of Colorado, except land in late Ute reservation. All 
of Dakota, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 

and that ebe of Minnesota north of the indemnity limits of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad and east of the indemnity limits of the Saint Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railroad. 

In addition, final action in this office will be suspended upon all timber entries 
under the act of June 3, 1878, also upon all cases of desert-land entries. 


Very ly, 
W. A. J. SPARES, Commissioner. 


By that order the entry of every settler upon the public lands in half 
of the State of Kansas, more than half of the State of Nebraska, all of 
Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, and a large part of Minnesota, was nded. 
Every timber and desert- land entry everywhere was suspend It is 


safe to say that more than a million of humble homes were seriously 
affected by that order; more than a million titles to bona fide homes 
of sturdy pioneers were by that official act branded with suspicion and 
covered with a cloud. The proverbial rugged honesty of these settlers, 
their long and tedious hours of toil, their almost indescribable privations 
ought to have secured for them at the hands of this Department some- 
thing better than an indiscriminate arraignment as public land thieves, 
However pure and honorable may have been the motives that gave ex- 
istence to that official act, the effect has been almost unparalleled in 
our country for outrage and cruelty; and itis much to the credit of 
the honorable Secretary of the In r that when finally, after the lapse 
of about one year, the injustice of it was brought to his attention he 
promptly canceled it. That official act recognized dishonesty as the 
rule among those who settled upon the public lands. 

If we may not look for honesty as the rule among the brave and 
sturdy men who go in advance of civilization upon the public lands to 
build up homes for themselves and their families, who have carved out 
of our vast domain since the formation of our Government twenty- 
five of the grand and mighty States of our Union, I fear we shall look 
in vain for itelsewhere. If the implications of that order be true, then 
indeed is there no hope for the Republic, for no longer can there be 
among our people anything but corruption. Every fair-minded man 
will regard this monstrous imputation against millions of Western pio- 
neers as unmi slander. I would not for one moment allow my- 
self to doubt that in the di of his official duties the Commis- 
sioner of the Géneral Land Office is actuated by an honorable zeal for 
the public good, but his methods are too often erroneous and mischiey- 
0 : 


us. 
The motion Ahon not prevail. 


Bogus Butter. 


SPEEOH 


P 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 29, 1886. 


The Houso being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter; also imposing a tax upon and regulat- 
ing the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If the proposed amendment stood alone upon its 
merits, disassociated witli any other legislation, I would be disposed to 
favor it, but the difficulty is that it is as an amendment to a 
bill to which it is not germane, and the only effect of itsadoption must 
be to further en the of this bill. Therefore, whatever 
may be the conviction of the House upon the abstract correctness of the 
proposition embodied in the amendment, I hope it will be voted down 
in the interest of the success of this bill and let it come up hereafter as 
a separate measure and each proposition be disposed of on its own merits. 


[Applause. i 
OND. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 


Mr. 
with the tax on tobacco and 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. 
Mr. HAMMOND. If we can di 

can not get it dispensed with in this bill, why do you wish to impose 

any more taxation by this bill? 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Have I indicated any such purpose? 
Mr. HAMMOND. What is your intent in voting for this bill? 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I intend voting for this bill 


Mr. HAMMOND. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. HAMMOND. 
would avow. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have said my motives are my own. My acts 
belong to my constituents. For neither, I beg to say, am I msible 
tothe gentleman from Georgia. But I am perfectly willing to avow my 
motive. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Really I would like to hear it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If I had some minutes of time in addition to 
what the rules give me I would offer facts and suggestions which 
would amply justify voting for this bill, and trusting to the generosity 
of the House I will take a few minutes for this purpose. 

We hear much in this Hall of the great manufacturing, mining, and 
mercantile interests of this country. They are of great importance, and 
rapidly growing in importance and extent. But the agricultural inter- 
est exceeds in extent and value all of these, That interest is now ina 
state of great and unusual depression. All over our land the farmers 
are suffering as for many years heretofore they have notsuffered. Many 
of them own lands purchased in the period of high prices and bearing 
mortgages, which with the falling of values represent in many instances 


But not for the purpose of raising revenue? 
My motives are my own, I say in all courtesy. 
I ask you whether you had a motive which you 
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only: see eens ee price of the lands, the value represented by the 
of consideration paid having disa; by the depression, 
t the mo of course, rersaining at the original amount. 

to the competition of the fertile prairies of the Northwest and 
the Valley of the Mississippi and the reduced railroad charges for trans- 
portation, the farmer of the East finds it impossible to 8 ſormer 
staples—wheat and corn except at an actual loss. His foreign market 
for breadstuffs is being supplied from the wheat - flelds of India, tilled by 
labor paid less than 10 cents per day, and all that he produces has de- 
clined very greatly in price, while the cost of production has not less- 
ened, but has in many directions actually increased. 

Taxation, too, bears heavily upon him. A rate that in the times of 
high prices and an abnormal volume of currency was buta slight burden, 
now represents a far larger number of bushels of grain or tons of hay. 
State extra local improvements, and official t 
have left a direct tax which bears hardly upon him. To the legislator 
it may seem small, but to many a farmer it represents the sacrifice 
of some hoped-for comfort or convenience for himself or family. We 
hear much of the comfort and independence of the American farmer. 
Born and reared upon afarm and living thereon for twenty-four years, 
mingling daily with those engaged in this avocation, and thus ha 
personal knowledge of what I say, I say that much of that comfort an 
independence exists only in the on of writers who know of 
farm-life only from the outside; who see only the green fields, the 
waving grain, the golden harvests, and do notsee the hours of severest 
toil, long as the long, hotsummer day; the anxious thought about in- 
terest, taxes, and bills for machinery and the like; the despair over 
blighted crops, and the corroding care bred by debts which can not 
be promptly paid. i : 

This interest demands our most enna pee S farmer has 
seen Legislature after Legislature come an \ e seen Congress 
after Congress assemble and adjourn. He — seen law after law en- 
acted in the interest of railroads and banks and other aggregations of 
capital, and, believing that the enhancement of every material interest 
must result in the 3 he has not complained. He now 
comes here and asks this bi i 


their processes that they have taken out patentsforthem. Those pat- 
ents are public records. They 5 55 Jouder than the interested circu- 
lars now put forth. Patent No. 148768 is for a ‘‘substitute for 
butter,” consisting of a base of yelk of eggs, butter, and milk, agitated 
in a zinc vessel that has been coated with a solution of niter,” 

Patent No. 266777 uses cotton-seed oil or other vegetable oils treated 
with a solution of caustic soda in combination with farinaceois flour 
which had previously been thoroughly cooked in suet-water. 

Patent No. 301782 says: 

The process consists in first forming a soap emulsion of the fats or fatty oils with 
caustic soda, then precipitate the lye, then apply chlorinated ine lye or 
chlorinated gas to the soap emulsion as described. 

Another patent granted to N. I. Nathan, of the firm of N. I. Nathan 
& Co,, manufacturers of butter and oleomargarine, for a process of mak- 
ing artificial butter, describes the process used by said firm in the manu- 
facture of their butter substitute. It says: 


cold water, to which has been previously added and thoroughly stirred a quan- 
ti reinafter me nga By 
of water, borax, and nitric acid, the 


water, and distinct vessel from previous! 
ployed, whereby the uct becomes a purified or deodorized leaf its 
characteristic being that it is of a beautifal 


purified or deodorized lard is prepared, the operation bei: tinued until 
the product assumes a clear white color, void of odor gate taste, The hear 
thus obtained is mixed with oleomargarine, which is then a comm: article 
and readily obtained in the market, and when all is thoroughly mixed the 
mass is subjected to heat, &. 

Rancid fats, with deeay arrested and odor washed away by nitric acid, 
may be used under this formula, but no removal of odor can restore 
nutritive qualities to partly decayed fats. 

Patent No. 236483 describes another process of making artificial but- 
ter, as follows: 

I first separate the oleine and margarine from the stearine by any known 
, for example, by mincing and melting the fat and then p it in 
bags of open texture, I next place the oleomargarine thus obtgined with an 


alkaline solution, preferably in the following proportions: to 80 ds of oleo- 
WT bicarbonate of I next agi- 
tate the ol e and the alkaline 8 until the oil globules 
of the former are thoroughly mixed with the al solution and partly sa- 
ponified by the action of said alkali, I then add to the oleomargarine thus 
y saponified a small 8 nitric acid, preferably in the proportion of 
dram to every 100 pounds. This gives to the article sucha fine flavor 
even an expert can scarcely distinguish it from excellent dairy butter. 
Mark the words, ‘‘that even an expert can scarcely distinguish it 
from excellent dairy butter.“ He then goes on: - 
Of course the butyric acid thus added may be varied to suit the requirements 
of each particular article or the tastes of certain classes of purchasers. This 
process, as above described, avoids the use of milk, and consequently the use of 
easeine, 


It only remains to make this villainous process clear to add that 
‘f sa; means grease converted into soap, and that “butyric 
acid” is described by Webster as an acid found in butter; an oily, 
limpid fluid having the smell of rancid butter and an acrid taste, with 
a sweetish after-taste like that of ether.“ 

Letters patent No. 145840 use with other things sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol), tallow, and alum. 

Other patents show that among other drugs and substances used in 
the different processes of making artificial butter may be found nitric 
acid (commonly known as aqua fortis), chlorate of potash, peroxide of 

nitrate of soda, caustic potash, chalk, oil of sweet almonds, 
stomach of pigs, sheep, and calves, cotton-seed oil, alum, cows’ udders, 
carbolic acid, bromo-chloralum, and caustic soda. ~ 

The product of these prooemio is being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities in the place and stead of butter, and under the pre- 
tense of being butter. This began about the year 1876. It has in- 


creased until reliable estimates now give the amount of oleomargarine 


and bogus butter products at Chicago alone for the year past at 18,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 pounds, and in the whole United States for the same 
time at 32,000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds. In 1876 we exported of this 
stuff $70,483 in value. In 1885 the amount rose to 54, 451, 632. 

State legislation has proved ineffective in stamping the true character 
of this pny eee upon its packages. By one evasion or another it has 
succeeded in palming i off upon an unsuspecting public as pure 
butter and at the price of pure butter. It is this fraud which the agri- 
cultural interests complain of. If bogus butter were. made as such, 
sold as such, at oleomargarine prices, and eaten knowingly as bogus 
butter, no complaint would be made. It is the fraud which should be 
su This bill does not touch oleomargarine when made and 
sold as such. It is only when it is made or sold in imitation of butter, 
or We for butter, that the bill applies to it. Can any one complain 
of this? 

If any one wants to put pure oleomargarine, made of the best of ma- 
terials and by the most cleanly of methods, but with its natural, 
marble-white color and insipid taste, into his mouth, this bill does not 
forbid him; but when stale drugs and deleterious substances are put 
into it, and it is fixed up to resemble or become a fraud upon good, 
honest butter, then this law steps in and says it must then bear its 
true character, and then if still any one wishes to try experiments with 
his health by eating it, after knowing what it is, he may do so. 

We have been favored with numerous remonstrances from the boards 
of trade of Chicago and other cities against the passage of this bill. 
Among other things they urge that oleomargarine makes a cheap sub- 
stitute for butter for use by the poor. Several answers to this may be 
given. First, oleomargarine is not a cheap substitute. The greater part 
sold in this country is sold as butter and at butter prices, and the poor 
man really pays butter prices and gets the cheap substitute. The man 
of more means can buy his butter by the tub and be certain of the article. 
The one who must buy by the pound or the half-pound is at the 
mercy of the retailer’s honesty. Second, no poor man desires to make, 
as has already been remarked, ‘‘a drug store of his stomach.’’ His 
hard toil requires pure, sustaining food, not a mixture of ‘‘saponified’’ 
grease, oil of vitriol, and aqua fortis. Third, if he does really desire 
the cheap substitute, he can under the operation of this bill obtain it 
just as readily as now, the only difference being that he will obtain it 
without coloring matter and knowing exactly what it is, and without 
paying one cent of tax. 

Since when has the Chicago Board of Trade become so solicitous 
about the poorman’sfood? It is well known that without the slightest 
compunction the gamblers in futures upon its floor will combine and 
put up the price of wheat, or corn, or pork, that thereby they may 
fatten at the expense of any one who has a family to feed, and without 
any advantage accruing tothe producer. The solicitude of these spec- 
ulators for the welfare of the poor man is as novel as it is insincere. 

View this question as I may, either as one of political economy, as 
one of abstract justice, as one of honesty and fair dealing, or as one of 
expediency, I must vote for this bill. 

Agriculture lies at the base of all national greatness. From the ranks. 
of that avocation have come some of our ablest statesmen, our most en- 
terprising business men, our leaders in thought and intellect. Its ways 
are ways of peace. Its associations are such as to lead to solidity of 
character and earnestness of endeavor. Whatever terids to protect this 
interest tends to render more certain the perpetuity of this Republic 
and to enhahce her usefulness and greatness. 
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Forfeiture of Northern Pacific Land Grant. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 26, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 2172) restoring to the United 
States certain of the lands ted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
to aid in the construction of a railroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and 
to restore the same to settlement, and for other purposes— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time given me by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STRAIT], for which, however, I am very grateful, for 
it is all he I can not enter upon the question of the policy of grants 
of land for the construction of railroads or the history of this particu- 
lar grant. Therefore I will proceed to discuss first the nature and 
character of the estate granted, and secondly whether it is forfeitable, 
and if so, to what extent. 

It is conceded on all hands that this isa grant of an estate upon condi- 
tion-subsequent. There has been some contrariety of opinion as to its 
character, and it may be said in a certain sense that it was not that kind 
of a grant, because there was an attempt in the act making the grant to 

-substitute some other remedy than the common law remedy of forfeiture 
by re-entry; and if that had been successful it would, as every lawyer 
knows, or ought to know, have changed the character of the grant. 
But the attempt at substitution providing for the Government to re- 

the land for conditions broken, and proceed to adopt any method 
it might deem proper to secure the speedy construction of the road, 
when pursued to its logical consequences, goes back to the same thing 
as though no such provision had been inserted; because when the title 
is resumed by the Government there is no power, no prior engagement, 
attempt to dedicate, or anything that can compel the Government to 
dispose of that land except as 1t pleases. Therefore the attempt to 
substitute another remedy has substantially and practically failed. 

This, therefore, stands as a grant upon conditions-subsequent. Mark 
the difference between it and a grant upon condition-precedent. I note 
a distinguished Senator at the other end of the Capitol contended the 
other day that this grant was made upon conditions-precedent. Now, 
if that be true, and all of the conditions were not performed, under the 
rules of common law the title would not have vested at all in the rail- 
road ones as grantees. But we find incorporated in this grant sec- 
tion 4, which changes that common-law rule, because it provides that 
whenever the grantee performs by building sections of 25 miles of the 
road in the manner stipulated for the contract pro tanto is fulfilled and 
the title to the lands coterminous at once vests in the tee. And 
under the decision of Van Wyck and Knevals read by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. VAN Eaton], the Supreme Court has already ad- 
judged that question; they have held that the lands coterminous, 
whether patented or not, belong to the company whenever the road is con- 
structed and accepted in the method which the grant itself prescribes— 
the condition is then performed as to those lands and the contract pro 
tanto executed. This section 4 makes the contract several and destroys 
the idea of entirety, which is repugnant to a grant on conditions-preced- 


ent. 

If that clause was not in the granting act, then if each and every one 
of the conditions were not performed, if a single one of them was omit- 
ted, the conditions being conditions-precedent, the whole thing would 
fail and the company would lose all the lands. But such a construc- 
tion is not maintainable. The very language of the grant shows to 
every legal mind, it seems to me, that this grant is upon conditions- 
subsequent, and in that I am in accord with the Committee on Public 
Lands of this House, for they treat them as such. I am in this con- 
struction sustained by the Supreme Court in Repentigny’s case in 5 
Wallace, and Schulenburg and Harriman in 21 Wallace, and by that 
ancient but respectable authority, Blackstone by Cooley 1, pages 152-3, 
and by Minor, 2 Inst., 260-61, with no respectable or weighty authority 
to be found in the books to the contrary. 

Now mark the difference between the two characters of estates upon 
conditions expressed. Wherever an estate is granted upon condition- 
precedent unless the condition is performed no title vests; but where 
the condition issubsequent the title vests the moment the grant is made, 
andit can be defeated only by the concurrence of twothings—the failure 
of the grantee to perform the conditions and the action of the grantor, 
which is necessary to reinvest him with the title. 

Now, no one can do this for the grantor. At the com non law as be- 
tween individuals, where the conditions were not performed, the grantor 
was obliged to re-enter, and the re-entry like an office judgment and 
by force of law, there being no room for controversy, reinvested him 
with the title. There is no statutory rule in this country regulating 


forfeitures of this character. The proceeding is under common law, 


except that under the decision of the Supreme Court in the Schulen- 

-Harriman case this thing must be done by legislative declaration 
or judicial decision. We undertake to do it here by legislative action. 
In what case is legislative action good? It is only where the right is 
indisputable. Where it is a questionable right, one that is a fit sub- 
ject of litigation and adjudication, it belongs to the judiciary and can 
only be determined there. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. OATES. Not unless I have more time given me. 5 

Mr. PAYSON. I will give you a minute. My question is this: 
Could the Department of Justice institute to assert a for- 
feiture in a case like this, under the law as tt stands, unless authorized 
by act of Congress? 

Mr. OATES. That can be done only when there is some statutory 
authority therefor. It is necessary to give the court jurisdiction. 

Mr. PAYSON. Then, in any event, it requires affirmative action by 
Congress. 

Mr. OATES. It requires some action. 

Mr. PAYSON. That is what I say. 

Mr. OATES. Returning to the line of my argument, let mesay that 
having determined that the conditions of this grant are subsequent I 
enter upon the second branch of the subject. I will refer to some of 
the subsequent legislation of Congress to see whether the Government 
is in a condition to assert a forfeiture to the cxtent recommended by 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

The time, which is treated as one of the conditions, and properly so 
treated, expired on the 4th day of July, 1879. Now, what has been 
the condition of the company and what has been its history since that 
time? The original company when they undertook to organize and go 
to building the road did not have sufficient money to do it, and they 
applied to Congress for permission to mortgage their franchises and 
lands. They might have mortgaged the lands without 7455 special per- 
mission; but, to make assurance doubly sure, they applied to Con 
and the act of 1869 was passed, authorizing the company to 5 
mortgage on their franchise and lands. How did that operate? The 
company tried to raise the money in that way and on that security, but 
no one would advance it for the reason that the act did not give away the 
right of the Government as grantor to insist upon the right to re-enter 
and forfeit, but merely gave permission to mortgage without any con- 
dition. The company failed to raise the money on that mortgage, and 
in 1870, before a mile of the road was constructed, they again came to 
Con and Co passed the joint resolution of May 31, 1870 

Mr. PAYSON. Willthe gentleman permit me to interrupt him, for 
I know he desires to be accurate. i 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. i 

Mr. PAYSON. The act of 1869 did not authorize the company to 
mortgage its lands. The act of 1869 simply gave the company power 
to mortgage its franchises, its line of railroad and telegraph. 

Mr. OATES. Does not the gentleman as a lawyer know that the 
company had a right to mortgage their lands withoutan enabling act? 

Mr. PAYSON. No, sir, Ido not; and they certainly did not have 
the right to mortgage their franehises. ' 

Mr. OATES. It may have been necessary to give them authority to 
mort their franchises, but they certainly could mortgage all their 
right, title, and interest in the lands without legislation. 

Mr. PAYSON. But the gentleman’s point, as I understand it, is 
that the act of 1869 gave them authority to mortgage their lands, but 
that they could not get the money under that authority, and therefore 
they came again to Congress for the joint resolution of 1870. Now I 
am correcting the gentleman by showing that they did not have power, 
as they supposed, to mortgage their lands without authority of Con- 
gress, nor did the act of 1869 give them that power. It was not until 
1870 that an act was passed giving them that authority. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman is right about the act of 1869; but I 
maintain that the company could without an enabling act have mort- 
gaged their defeasable title to the lands. I will here print the material 
part of the joint resolution of 1870. It reads as follows: 

That all lands hereby granted to said com which shall not be sold or dis- 
posed of or remain subject to the mortgage By this act authorized, at the expi 
ration of five years after the completion of the entire road, shall be subject to 
settlement and pre-emption like other lands, at a price to be paid to said com- 
pany not iaa iA $2.50 per acre; and, ifthe mortgage hereby authorized shall 
at any time be enforced by foreclosure or other legal proceeding, or the mort- 
A lands hereby granted, or any of them, be sold by the trustees to whom 
such mortgage may be executed, either at its maturity or for any failure or 
default of said company under the terms thereof, such ds shall be sold at pub- 
lic sale, at places within the States and Territories in which they shall be situ- 
ate, after not less than sixty days’ previous notice, in single sections or subdi- 
visions thereof, to the highest and best bidder, 


Mr. Speaker, the part of the act just read, in my judgment, gave away 
the rights of the Government to declare a forfeiture, to the extent that 
the company was permitted to construct the road and mortgage the 
lands. As an original proposition I would not have voted for that 
joint resolution, and I would not have voted for such a land grant in 
the first place. I care nothing for this railroad company. I have no 
connection with it and no interest in it whatever. I only desire to 
present this case according to my view of the law, and to ask that the 
House shall not proceed to pass something as a law which in my judg- 
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ment would be no law at all and accomplish nothing but protracted 
litigation. 

Let me proceed to give a little more of the history of this company. 
Under the joint resolution they went to work mortgaging the lands 
and constructing the road, and they built it to Bismarck on the Mis- 
souri River, a distance of 530 miles. There that company failed 
failed completely, with a bonded debt of thirty millions hanging over 
them. 

A new company was organized which was composed largely of the 
creditors who had advanced their money in good faith, and they were 
given preferred stock in the new company for the thirty millions, the 
whole amount of the stock being, I believe, one hundred millions. 

The new company set to work after the 4th day of July, 1879, when 
the time according to the terms of the grant for the completion of the 
road had expired, and went on building the road and built at least 
1,500 miles of it, along which the House bill now proposes to forfeit all 
the lands granted to thecompany. Undoubtedly the Government had 
the right on the 4th day of July, 1879, to forfeit the lands all along the 
proposed line beyond and west of Bismarck, the point to which the road 
had been built, and it is oe true that the Government now has 
the strength to take the lands from the company by force; but, treating 
it as a judicial question, and as a question of common fairness as be- 
tween individuals, I do not think the Government has any right to take 
those lands. ‘ 

The gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY] has stated the law 
correctly, in the case of a legislative grant the beneficiary under it must 
show affirmatively that the grant confers upon him the right which he 
claims, but there is another presumption of law in the same connec- 
tion, and that is a presumption against forfeiture. An estate upon con- 
dition-subsequent is an estate already created, and the law requires 
that everything shall be done, and done strictly in accordance with the 
agreement, upon the part of the grantor, because the effect of forfeiture 
is to destroy the estate, and the presumptions of the common law are 
always in favor of maintaining estates. 

Mr. HENLEY. If agreeable to the gentleman I will yield him five 
minutes of my remaining time, on condition that he will permit me to 
ask him a question, 

Mr. OATES. Certainly; I will make that trade. 

Mr. HENLEY. It is a good trade, because I shall not occupy with 
my question more than two minutes. Iread from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Farnsworth vs. The 
Minnesota and Pacific Railroad Company: 

But it is said that provisions for forfeiture are regarded with disfavor and con- 

with strictness, and that courts of equity will lean against their enforce- 
ment. This,as a general rule, is true when applied to cases of contract,and the 
forfeiture to a matter admitting of compensation or restoration; but 


there can be no leaning of the court a forfeiture which is intended to 


secure the construction of a work in which the public is interested, where com- 


nsation can not be made for the default of the party, nor where the forfeiture 
imposed by itive law. Where any penalty or forfeiture,” says Mr, Jus- 
tice Story,“ posed by statute upon the doing or omission ofa certain act, 
there courts of equity will not interfere to mitigate the penalty or forfeifure, if 
incurred; for it would be in contravention of the direct expression of the legis- 
lative will. 

Now, I ask the gentleman whether the Supreme Court in that decis- 
ion does not deelare the doctrine that while courts of equity will inter- 
pose and mitigate the rigor of the law in the case of a contract between 
individuals, that doctrine has no application in the case of a contract 
between the Government and an individual, because in the case be- 
tween individuals one party may be allowed in a court of equity to 
say that the other party has been guilty of harshness or oppression; 
but this allegation can not be made in respect to a legislative act. 

Mr. CASWELL. The rule is precisely the same in both cases. 

Mr. HENLEY. The court in this case does not say so. 

Mr. CASWELL. It does say so in 16 Wallace and 21 Wallace. 

Mr. HENLEY. I have read from 92 United States Reports—2 Otto. 

Mr. QATES. That does not affect the principle I was stating at all. 
I was stating the common-law rule. Asa matter of course, if there be 
interpolated in a statute provisions contrary to that rule, the common 
law must give way and the statute must prevail. That is the charac- 
ter of the case you read from. That was a grant on condition-preced- 
ent, and of course no compensation could be decreed when the title 
had not vested. 

. Mr. CASWELL. Aud there are no terms of express forfeiture in the 
Northern Pacific grant. 

Mr. HENLEY. And there is no decision of any court that requires 
such terms. 

Mr. OATES. I must insist on going on with my argument. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government permitted this new company to go on 
construtting its road and mortgaging the land under that joint resolu- 
tion. And I say that while the Government is strong enough to do 
this thing, yet in equity and good conscience it ought not to do it. 
Why? I propose to give the reasons. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. What do you mean by saying the 
ocean is strong enough to do this thing,“ if it can not lawfully 

oit? 

Mr. OATES. It may have the power to do it. 
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N WARNER, of Ohio. Has it any power unless it has the legal 
right? y 

Sir. OATES. Ihave a very high idea of the power of the Govern- 
ment, because it suppressed a very large body of people, including my- 
self, in the Southern States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But we are now acting under civil 
law. 

Mr. OATES. Iam contending that the Government ought to act 
under the law, and that according to the principles of law it will not 
do this thing. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Did you mean to say it could bedone 
in the face of the decisions of the courts? 

Mr. OATES. I maintain that the Government ought not to do it; 
that it can not legally do so. 

Mr. GILFILLAN. Can the Government act in any other way than 
in accordance with the principles of law? 

Mr. OATES. Well, I do not choose to follow that blue light off into 
the swamp; I want to pursue the line of my argument. But I will say 
that the effete dogma that the king can do no wrong is not entitled to 
a place in the lexicon of American statesmanship. This Government 
ought to set a good example to its citizens by itself obeying the law and 
performing its agreements. : 

I was about to state the reasons why in equity—and in many courts 
it has been so held as a matter of law—the Government ought not to 
declare this forfeiture as to the lands coterminous with the road con- 
structed after the time expired. Time is not of the essence of the con- 
tract, because if it were it would convert the grant into one on condi- 
tion-precedent. It could not be an estate on condition-subsequent. If 
time were of the essence of the grant the failure to perform the condi- 
tions within the time would of itself work a forfeiture, and your pro- 
ceeding here would be nugatory and ridiculous. 

Now, the company, as I was saying, proceeded to construct the road 
and to place mortgage bonds upon it to the extent of $25,000 a mile, 
with some additional second-mortgage bonds, until the aggregate is now 
nearly $70,000,000 of bonded indebtedness. Those bonds have been 
sold and are now in the hands of purchasers for value. The concluding 
part of the joint resolution not only authorized a mortgage to be placed 
upon these lands, but prescribed the mode and manner and even the 
notice to be given in case of a sale under foreclosure. - 

Now, the Government, having this right to declare a forfeiture for a 
failure to perform the conditions, when men came up and proposed to 
furnish money for the construction of the road by purchasing bonds, 
and the Government sanctions the proceeding and says, ‘‘ Yes, the com- 
pany may make the mortgage,“ and prescribes the method of execut- 
ing and enforcing it, the right which the Government previously had 
to declare the forfeiture as to the constructed road and the coterminous 
lands covered by the mortgage is gone. Any act by the grantor incon- 
sistent with the right claimed by the House bill was a waiver of that 
right according to all the law I have ever read on the subject. 

Again, in the granting act, the Government obligated itself to survey 
the lands coterminons with the constructed road, for the purpose of 
conveying them to the company as they were needed for sale to aid in 
the construction of the road. 

The United States failed to do that, and then by legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill compelled the company to pay for surveying the lands. 
This was a violation of the contract. In addition to that the Govern- 
ment obligated itself to clear the right of way for the company through 
all Indian reservations. 

That is, the Government obligated itself to secure the right of way 
for the company through these Indian.tribes or nations. It is shown 
in the minority reportupon the testimony of Generals Brisbin, Gibbon, 
and Terry that up to about the time this road was required by the act 
to have been completed, the surveying parties sent out to survey and 
locate the road through the Yellowstone Valley had some members of 
their parties killed by the Indians. Furthermore, itis shown that these 
officers of the United States Army advised the surveying parties that 
they were unsafe in going out to survey the right of way for the com- 
pany unless they had a guard much larger than could be furnished by 
them at that time. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, let me say that wherever the condi- 
tion-subsequent is impossible of performance, or where ihe grantor 
renders it impossible on the part of the grantee to perform it, or where 
the grantor takes away the means from the grantee of performing 
that condition, the condition is thereby dispensed with and the estate 
pro tanto becomes absolute. This is a well established principle of law. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH rose, 

Mr. OATES. Let me complete this point. I will eite now the well 
considered decision in John C. Fremont’s Mariposas case in 18 Howard. 
That was the case of a grant on condition-subsequent made by the 
Mexican Government to a citizen of California when it belonged to 
Mexico. It was afterward sold to John C. Fremont. He took it, of 
course, with the conditions attaching to the original grant. This Gov- 
ernment succeeded to whatever rights Mexico and declared it for- 
feited to the United States and took the property from Fremont for 
failnro te perform the condition. That condition was to settle a certain 
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number of citizens on each league within a given time. Fremont 
brought suit, and the case was finally decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in his favor. 

In that case the Supreme Court held that Fremont was entitled to the 
pro because the country was so infested by hostile Indians as to 

it impossible to the condition-subsequent except at the 
hazard of sacrificing the lives of those who settled upon the land. The 
law is not unreasonable enough to require the sacrifice of men to per- 
form conditions-subsequent. When a condition is impossible to per- 
form or, according tothe doctrine of this decision, hazardous to human 
life, the grantee is excused from its performance and the estate becomes 
absolute. 

When did the Government secure to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company the right of way through the Indian country? Look at the 
statutes. Here is an act in 1882 by the Forty-seventh Congress 
ratifying a treaty by which this Government secured to this company 
the right of way through the Crow Indian reservation. What is the 
history of it? When the company,surveyed the road to the boundary 
line of that reservation and attempted to survey through it, did the 
Government go and open the way for them or secure to them the right 
which it promised? No; the Government not only did not secure to 
the company the right of way but the Indian agent drove off the sur- 
veying party, threatening them with the military. He would not allow 
them to enter within the boundary. The surveying parties had no 
right to enter in there, nor any one else. 

This Government was the only power on earth which could secure 
the right of way. The company waited for the right to go on and 
build the road, and they did not secure that right until 1882. To at- 
tempt to forfeit the land because the company did not build it through 
this Indian reservation before July 4, 1879, when the right of way was 
not secured so as to allow even asurvey until 1882, is something which 
no law and no equity on the face of the earth will sanction. Good 
conscience would not tolerate it for a single moment. No court in 
Christendom would decide in favor of requiring the performance of any 
such impossible condition on the part of any grantee when that condi- 
tion was rendered impossible of performance by the grantor’s failure to 
render the performance of the condition possible. 

Under the treaty the United States agreed to pay the Indians $25,000 
for that right of way. I have a certificate showing that the company 
promptly paid it, and went on to complete the road. Does this confer 
the right on the Government, in equity and good conscience, to forfeit 
these lands? The company built the road through there as soon as the 
Government made it possible for them to doit. That is all, it seems 
to me, there is of it, and the mere statement of the facts is enough to 
show that there is no right of forfeiture further than the Senate bill 

ides for. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is this anything more than to send the 
question for adjudication, as to the quantity of land forfeitable, to the 
courts to be judicially determined? 

Mr. OATES. But why send to the courts matters in which the 
~ United States have no interest? Why should the United States litigate 
with the company about that which has been granted to and earned 
by the company? Has not this House intelligence enough to see the 
actual situation, and independence enough todo what is right, without 

to what the Knights of Labor may command? 

t has been truly said that the Democratic platform as well as the 
Republican declares in favor of the forfeiture of the unearned lands 
granted by Congress to railroad corporations. Well, I am just that 
sort of a Democrat who follows out, obeys, and executes to the best ot 
his ability the declarations and poe made to the people in the na- 
tional platform of my party, and I propose to do that here. Unlike 
some of my brethren I do not keep faith in land forfeitures and break 
iton a proposition to reduce the burdens of tariff and other taxation 
under which the people suffer. 

The only question sir, of difference about forfeitures is as to what is 
an unearned land grant? What mean the words ‘‘ unearned land 

ts? ; 
Ar. WARNER, of Ohio. That is a question to be determined ju- 
dicially, I take it. 

Mr. OATES. That is very true; but the House hasaright and every 
member has a right to his own opinion about what constitutes the dif- 
ference between an earned and an unearned land grant. Now, Iam 
clearly of the opinion that an unearned land grant isa grant where the 
company have failed to build a road, and I am in favor of forfeiting 
such grants. The Senate bill, which I believe is right in that respect, 
provides for the forfeiture of the lands from Wallula Junction to Port- 
land, 214 miles along the Columbia River, and the lands on the Cas- 
cade branch wherever no road has been built. 

There is a road along the Columbia River with which this company 
has made some arrangement, by which they are able to run it in con- 
nection with the completed portions of their own road; butas has been 
decided, properly I think, by Attorney-General Brewster in the case of 
the Backbone Railroad in Louisiana, that the grant was made not to 
enable the company to purchase an already constructed road but to 
construct a road themselves, they are not entitled to the lands cotermi- 
nous. As they have already seeured a road it will be unnecessary to 


construct one, and hence these Jands ought to beforfeited. Then there 
are also the lands embraced in the uncompleted Cascade branch of the 
road. The Senate bill also forfeits them. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. How much land does this Senate 
bill forfeit? 

Mr. OATES. I am not quite sure, but I think somewhere about 
4,000,000 acres. 

Mr. HERMANN. It embraces the Wallula branch between Wal- 
lula and Portland, something over 2,000,000 acres, and the uncompleted 
Cascade branch, 75 miles in length and over 1,000,000 acres. 

Mr. OATES. Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said, I would not have voted 
for the grant as originally proposed because it was too extensive. It 
was a dangerous experiment in legislation. But because our predeces- 
sors here constituting the Congress of the United States did improper 
things, if they passed bills which do not meet the approval of gentle- 
men now occupying these chairs, that is no reason why we should as 
sound legislators undertake to dig up yesterday and go back and by our 
erroneous legislation seek to correct the errors of our predecessors after 
rights and vast interests have vested under such enactments. Let us 
execute the law as we may find it so far as the equities of the case are 
concerned, respecting and preserving vested rights. In our di on 
of the case let us do nothing which is unjust or detrimental to the 
vested rights of this company or those holding under them. 

2 SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. $ 

Mr. OATES. Iam entitled to five minutes from the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HENLEY]. 

I desire now to answer, in brief, the question of the gentleman from 
Ohio with reference to this being a judicial question. It is true it will 
probably go to the courts and the law will be there construed; but 
when we see right before our faces a law so plain to the mind of any 
lawyer I do not think we should undertake to make ourselves ridicu- 
lous by going into this subject and un ing to make the granting 
act mean what it does not. It is too late to amend it. Why do what 
the judiciary may, when it comes to construe this act, if it ever passes, 
declare to be unconstitutional and void? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. There seems to be a difference among the 
lawyers on that point. 8 

Mr. OATES. Les; some lawyers never see straight, anyway. I have 
no right to say what the Senate will do, but I have no objection to in- 
dulging in a little speculation, We have the Senate bill before us 
which has been the result of two weeks careful diseussion in that a 
Now, if we strike out all of it after the enacting clause and pass the 
Senate bill in that amended form, as proposed by the House Committee 
on Public Lands, the presumption is that we will not get any forfeiture 
at all. If you pass the bill thus amended and the Senate concurs, which 
is altogether improbable, in my judgment, you pass a law that would 
not stand a judicial test and would put Congress in the attitude of hav- 
ing done an unwise thing. And although that frequently occurs, I do 
not take any share in the responsibility on this occasion. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now let me ask the gentleman as to the 
operation of the joint resolution which authorized the Northern Pacific 
to execute a m upon its line, &c. It is held by some gentle- 
men of the committee that the road, by the right they acquired er 
the authority to m obtained simply the right to sell the lands 
and vest the title, if it was earned by the completion of the road. 

Mr. OATES. They maintain that by that joint resolution the Gov- 
ernment did not give àny other rights than the company had before 
the resolution was adopted. E 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Very well; in other words, they simply took 
the rights as mortgagor to pass a perfect title if the company earned it 
in time. I agree that it is a wrong construction; but I would like to 
hear the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. OATES. The effect of the act in question was to subject the 
defeasible title to mortgage. The sanction of the Government given 
by the joint resolution to mortgage the lands, preseribing the mode of 
sale, notice to be given, and quantities to be sold at a time was and is 
utterly inconsistent with the right to declare a forfeiture of any of the 
lands m in pursuance of that law. I have the authorities at 
hand to prove it, but no time to read them. (Sheppard’s Touchstone, 
121; Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch, 87, 135-137; McCrary vs. Remson, 
19 Ala. Rep., 430.) 

Tt was, according to all legal authorities I have ever read, a clear 
waiver of the right of the Government to declare a forfeiture of the land 
mortgaged, certainly as against the mortgagees and bondholders. 

Mr. CASWELL. Let me eall the gentleman’s attention also to the 
fact that the Government has compelled the Northern Pacific road to 
carry its mails for 80 per cent. of the amount paid to other railroad com» 
panies, on the ground that this is a land-grant road. 

Mr. OATES. I thank the gentleman for reminding me of the fact. 
I have the figures in that respect which I want to lay before the House, 
I hgve this statement from the Post-Office Department as the average 
payments for the last three years to this company. The average receipts 
of the company, without applying the reduction, amount per annum to 
$265,578.35; by applying the reduction, $212,512.75—showing a differ- 
ence against the road of $53,065.60, or about 25 per cent. 
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The statement is as follows: 
: FOR CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL, 
A ual Northern ‘oad under land. reduction, 
verage ann 888 Pacific v grant com- 


what receipts would be without 
Average yearly receipts without reduction. . . . . .. . .. $200,078 35 
Average yearly receipts with reduction ...... 212, 512 75 
Difference against road one year . ee ee 53,065 60 


Ete SST DEE eee See nee 25 per cent.) than would receive without re- 
on. 


Would receive without reduction, ten years .. 80, 66 00 
Would receive without reduction, twenty years... . 1,061,312 00 
Would receive without reduction, thirty years. se.. 1,591, 988 00 
Would receive without reduction, fifty years.. se.. 2, 653, 280 00 


Well, you run that deduction through a number of yearsand in fifty 
years at 25 per cent. it would make the company pay by deductions on 
account of the land grant $2,653,280, withont reference to the probable 
increase of mails within that period. And under a statute, which if I 
had the time I would read—supplement to the Revised Statutes, page 
171-it is within the power of Congress to make them the troops 
and munitions of war for no compensation at all, and the mails on such 
terms as Congress may impose. That extends ad infinitum; so long as it 
is a road and this a government, that obligation continues. Itisahard 
bargain on the part of the company and a good trade for the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the craze of certain genen who want to go such 
unreasonable and I may say unlawful lengths in forfeiting land grants 
can be in part, and on patriotic but I think mistaken ground, accounted 
for by the fear of land monopoly. If we pass the Senate bill with a 
slight amendment declaring the road completed within the meaning of 
the joint resolution, so that the time might run and draw to a close the 
five years at the end of which it declares that the company shall not 
sell its lands for more than $2.50 per acre, we will then have done 
something in that direction. When they can not sell for more than 
those figures there is not much danger that settlers can not find homes 
on reasonable terms, 

Think for one moment how utterly wanting in sense and ignorant of 
business principles a railroad company would be who did not want any 
farmers or merchants to live on or near their line? Population cre- 
ates business for the road. This company, so far as it has sold lands, 
has sold them at an average of only $3.43 per acre, as their official re- 
turnsshow; and notwithstanding the extravagant statement of the gen- 
tleman from California to the contrary, less than $20,000,000 have been 
realized by the company from this source. 

The construction of the Northern Pacific has conipletely solved the In- 
dian problem and added vastly to the wealth of thecountry. Inacom- 
mercial and military aspect its importance can not well be overestimated. 
It is the only competitor we have in the carrying trade with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. In case of war it puts the capital of the nation in 
quick communication with our Northwestern Territories and the Pacific 
Ocean. Who would to-day, as a faithful representative, be willing to 
give up the roud—have it blotted out of existence - to have Al the land 
back just as it was before or at the time the grant was made? I would not. 

Now, if you forfeit this land, as the Committee on Public Lands pro- 
pose, you annul and cancel the obligation of this railroad company, 
their successors and assigns, pro tanto, to carry the mails at reduced 
rates and the troops, munitions of war, and p of the United 
States, for it is a familiar principle of law—though some lawyers do 


not always remember it—that a contract when rescinded, canceled, or | M 


annulled as to one of the parties is no longer binding on the other. 
the substitute becomes a law, the company will be, as 


If, 
to 1,500 miles of its road, completely absolved from its obligations as a | Salt. 


land- grant road; and in the course of a few years when the country 
along its line is filled up with population, and with the deduction now 
imposed for carrying the mails removed, the company will receive hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars more per annum from the Treasury for 
that service than they now receive. And in case of war it may receive 
millions out of the Treasury, where if no forfeiture is declared the 
company will not receive anything. Itis bad policy to declare this 
89 even if we had the power to do it. 

t are you going to do with your lands when you forfeit them and 
take them back from the railroads? Give them to actual settlers? It 
is very commendable to furnish homes to our young farmers; but while 
you are doing that would it not be well to so amend existing law that 
no unnaturalized person could secure a homestead and that no alien 
should own land within the United States? Under the law an alien 
can declare his intention to become a citizen and take a homestead the 
same day. It encourages emigration to this country, which we do not 
need, and I go not want them invited to come. > 

The only effectual solution of the labor troubles of the country is to 
stop emigration or greatly reduce the number and improve the charae- 
ter of those who come, and you will thereby diminish competition and 
make the battle of life easier for those already here. 

The policy of Mr. Jefferson and his party eighty-five years ago to en- 
courage foreign immigration may have been a very wise one then and 
for many years thereafter, but it has long since served its We 
have a sufficiently large population and do not need immigrants from 
other countries. In the interest of our laboring people I do not wish 
to invite and import any competition from abroad. 


Reduction of Tariff Taxes. 


SPEBCH 


HON. LOUIS E. ATKINSON. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 7652) to reduce tariff taxes and modify the laws in relation te 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. ATKINSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have before us for consideration a bill to reduce 
tariff taxes and to modify the laws in relation to the collection of the - 
revenue.” Its author, apparently fearing that its merits will not rec- 
ommend it, attaches to it the title tariff taxes in order to cast upon 
customs duties the odium which follows taxation, and attempts to in- 
voke this prejudice to aid him when he feels that he and the friends ot 
the measure can not convince the reason. This scheme is an old one, 
and its inventor can not yet congratulate himself upon its success. In 
the Forty-eighth Congress we hada bill providing for a horizontal re- 
duction of 20 per cent. upon all customs duties, and it was entitled a 
bill “to reduce war tariff taxes.“ It met an early and inglorious 
death, and the opprobrium it sought to cast. upon tariff taxes’? was 
transferred to its author. Its utter lack of merit became more appar- 
ent every day that it was discussed, and its death-blow came from tho 
house of its friends, A 

In February last another bill labeled “A bill to reduce tariff taxes” 
was presented to this House and referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The majority of that committee, impelled by the pressure of 
public sentiment, graciously permitted representatives of the indus- 
tries which it was proposed to rnin by that bill to be heard, and after 
its glaring defects and destructive tendencies were exposed it was qui- - 
etly laid aside as utterly untenable and unjust. But the nightmare of 
tariff taxes” still disturbed some of the gentlemen on theotherside, 
and, without hearing the parties whose interest will be injuriously af 
fected, the present bill was sprung upon the House. The title of 
tariff taxes, which has twice gone down ignominiously, is still re- 
tained, and will, I hope, meet the fate of the other ‘‘ tariff-tax’’ prop- 
ositions that have gone before it. 

But is the tariff tax the most burdensome tax to our people? 

I hold, sir, that there is a worse, a more pernicious, tax than this 
that is now im upon this nation, and which will be greatly in- 
creased if this bill becomes a law. ‘The tax to which I refer is the 
tax we pay to foreign nations for goods that we could and should pro- 
duce at home. The payment of this tax not only takes from us 


our money or our property, but, it impoverishes our people and steals 
away the employment to which our own mechanics and wage-workers 
are entitled. 


At least half of these imported materials could have been made in 
our own country, and would in their manufacture have afforded employ- 
ment and remunerative wages to thousands of our people who were un- 
employed. 

More than 816, 000, 000 worth of tin plates were imported, while not one 
dollar's worth was made in the United States. An increaseofdutiesupon 
these articles would have restrained their importation and have saved 
to us as a nation the vast sums needed to buy them abroad. The im- 
petus that would have been given to business by the expenditure of 
$70,000,000 more money among our manufacturers and wage-workers 
would have made the year 1885 one of the most prosperous, instead of 
the dullest, commercial years. 

But instead of making these things at home our resources were taxed 
to buy them abroad. They were produced by foreign manufacturers 
who obtained their capital at lower rates of interest, and by working- 
men who worked for lower wages than ourown. This was tribute paid 
to foreigners, and was more onerous than all the tariff taxes” pro- 
posed to be removed by this bill. To-day great is the army of the dis- 
contented. The wage-workers all over this broad land are demanding 
better wages, shorter hours, and steadier employment, and gentlemen 
on the other side say, ‘‘ We will give you cheaper salt and woolen and 
cotton goods, but in doing so we will reduce your wages and throw 
some of you out of employment by buying abroad some of the goods 
you formerly made.” ‘This is not what is demanded; it affords no re- 


lief; it is not a remedy for the evils complained of. The workingman 
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asks you for bread and you give himastone. He knows that if goods 
are sold here at European prices they must either be brought here from 
Europe or he must work at European wages to produce them for our 
market. 

This bill places wool upon the free-list, and gentlemen say that wool 
is a raw material and in order to increase our exports and afford em- 
ployment to men who work in the woolen factories it should be ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

They argue that we can export no woolen goods to foreign countries 
unless we can cheapen the cost of production, and that this can only be 
done in one of three ways—by reducing the interest on capital or the 
wages of labor or the price of the materials used; and from this situation 
they endeavor to escape by cheapening the materials employed. Will 
the removalof the duties on wool enable us to manufacture woolen goods 
for export? 

No proof is produced by the advocates of free wool to show that this 
will be the result; they ask us to take the fact for granted because they 
say 80. 

This is easily disproved. We have a full and abundant supply of 
cotton of every quality desired; it is produced in our own country so 
that no foreign transportation charges need be paid upon it, and our 
opportunities to use and manufacture it are superior to those of any 
other nation, so far as cheapness and abundant supply are concerned. 
Our operatives engaged in manufactures are as skillful as any in the 
world and our machinery is equal to the best. Foreign wool will be 
brought to us with additional transportation charges uponit, and sub- 
ject 40 the losses incident to long-distance carriage. Our cotton cloths 
fire in demand in the South American markets where woolen goods are 
unsuited to the climate, and yet with all our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, and with a market near, our exports of manufactured cotton in 


1880 were only $10,467,651 out of a total domestic production of $210- 
ees worth of such goods, and in 1885 our exports had risen to only 
836,591. 
The following table shows the extent of our exports of cotton manu- 
factures for eight years: 


During the fiscal year ended J une 30— 


From the above statement it will be seen that the av annual value of the 
e rts of cotton manufactures for the last five years (1880-84) amounted to 
$1 „128. On the other hand the average annual value of the imports of man- 
ufactures of cotton into the United States during the last five years was $32,- 


If we can not export cotton goods, with all these advan how can 
we succeed better with woolen goods, even if the wool is admitted free 
of duty and will be cheapened if it is placed upon the free-list? But I 
do not believe that the removal of the duty upon foreign wool will ulti- 
mately reduce its price. 

In 1864 the production of woolin the United States was 142,000,000 
pounds; in 1874 it was 181,000,000, and in 1884 it was 308,000,000 
pounds. We imported in the same years 43,840,154, 54,901,760, and 
70,596,170 pounds, respectively. In twenty years our wool production 
was increased 166,000,000 pounds, while our imports were increased 
only 26,756,016 pounds. At the same relative rate of supply we will 
soon furnish our own markets with wool from our own flocks and no 
foreign wool will be needed. 


Quantities of wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United States, from 1864 to 1885, inclusive. 


produc- — Retained for 
Calendar year. Production. Year ending June 30— Imports. tion and Domes- home con- 
imports, tic. Foreign. | Total. sumption, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
43, 841, 154 | 185,840,154 | 466,182 679, 281 1,145,463 | 184, 694, 691 
76,532,274 | 231,582,274 | 973,075 851, 645 1,824,720 | 229, 707,554 
16,558,046 | 176,558,046 | 307, 418 618, 587 926,005 | 175, 632, O41 
24,124,803 | 192,124,803 | 658,435 | 2,801,852 3,360,287 | 188, 764, 516 
39,275,926 | 219,275,926 | 444,387 342,417 786,804 | 218, 489, 122 
49,230,199 | 211,230,199 | 152, 892 1,710, 053 1,962,945 | 209, 367, 254 
68, 058, 028 058,028 | 25,195 1,305,311 1,330,506 | 226,727, 
122,256,499 | 272,236,499 | 140,515 2,266,393 | 2,406,908 | 269, 849, 591 
$5,496,049 | 243,496,049 | 75,129 7, 040, 386 7,115,515 | 236, 380, 534 
42,939,541 | 212,939,541 | 319, 600 6, 816, 157 7, 135,757 | 205, 803, 784 
54,901,760 | 235,901,760 | 178,034 3, 567, 627 3,745,661 | 232,156,099 
44,642,836 | 236,642,836 | 104,768 1,518,426 1,623,194 | 235, 019, 642 
42,171,192 | 242,171,192 | 79,599 3, 088, 957 8,168,556 | 239, 002, 636 
43, 449,079 | 256,699,079 | 347,854 5, 952, 221 6,300,075 | 250. 399, 004 
39,005,155 | 250,005,155 | 60,784 4, 104, 616 4,165,400 | 245, 839, 755 
128,131,747 | 360,631,747 | 191,551 3, 648, 520 3,840,071 | 356, 791, 676 
55, 964,236 | 295,964,236 | 71, 455 5, 507, 534 5,578,989 | 290, 385, 247 
67,861,744 | 339,861,744 | 116,179 3, 831, 836 3,948,015 | 335, 913,729 
70,575,478 | 360,575,478 | 64.474 4,010, 043 4,074,517 | - 356,500, 961 
78, 350, 651 Ba | te 2, 304, 701 2,315,004 | 376, 035, 557 
70, 596,170 | 378,596,170 | 88.006 | 3,015, 339 3,108,345 | 378, 492, 825 
This increase in the production of wool, it will be observed from the Cents, Cents. 
table, is very gradual. From its nature it was not susceptible of sud- ees = 2 — 
den enlargement. The acreage in cotton or in Wheat may vary very 37 2 — 
greatly in successive years, but with wool there can be no such varia- 40 . 36 
tion. Our flocks have grown slowly under the intelligent care of their — — 
owners, the statistics of this industry being as follows: 48 42 
és 47 39 
T E EAI V RREA AA EN pel A NAA AAA AAI LA 198. oe 43 | IBA... c.cecicccsecsssedveostacen sesees siscco siess OB 
289.—.— These tables could be extended back to 1832, and the fact would be revealed 
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Not only has the production of wool increased actually but relatively to the 
number o — gr Owing to favorable and permanent legislation wool-growers 
have improved their flocks by raising better breeds and thus increased the 
weight of fleeces. In 1840, according to the census, the average weight of farm 
fleeces was 1.85 pounds; 1850, 2.42 pounds; 1860, 2.68 pounds; 1880, 4.79 pounds. 
Says Mr. Dodge, in commenting on this: 

The improvement in density and weight of fleece constitutes the great ad- 
vantage the manufacturing demand has made rather than increase of price, 
which tends to steadiness and cheapness in material and product, by the full de- 
velopment of the manufacture.” 

n int is the higher value of American wools, The imported wools 
of the last five years constitute nearly one-fifth of the quantity manu 4 
but it is little more than a tenth of the value of wool manufactured, This shows 
that under a sufficient tariff American growers have gone into the best qualities 
of wool. With this enormous increase in production, has the price in- 
creased to the consumer? Notatall. I give the total average prices, in gold, 
of domestic, fine medium, and coarse-washed fleece wool for each year from 
1859 to 1884, and let the reader judge for himself: 


Cents, 
— 52 


i 
ow the important industry that has grown and 


The market for fine wool has been almost completely supplied, and 
the importations have been principally of the coarser wools. In 1885 
we imported clothing wools valued at $2,262,824, combing wools val- 
ued at $669,604, and carpet and other similar wools valued at $5,947,- 
495. 

Duties more or less protective in their character have been imposed 
upon wool from the very beginning of this Government, add even the 
low-revenue tariff of 1846 imposed duties upon imported wool. If 
foreign wool is now admitted free of duty it is probable that our mar- 
ket will be flooded with wool from abroad and the prices of domestic 
wogl will be broken at once. Wool-growing will become unprofitable 
and our flocks will be slaughtered, competition between American and 
foreign wool will cease, and our markets will be surrendered to the for- 
eign prodact. 

The supply of domestic wool no longer competing, the increased de- 
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mand for foreign wool to supply our own markets will advance the 
price, and we will find ourselves paying higher prices for inferior for- 
eign wools than we now pay for a better quality of the domestic article. 
This was the history of prices under the revenue tariff of 1846, and I 
see no reason to doubt that this result will follow the pernicious legis- 
lation imposed by this bill. I have considered this question with no 
reference to the interest of the wool-growers as producers. But they 
too have claims upon our consideration. 

Mulhall (History of Prices) states that the production of wool has 
more than doubled since 1850; that is, the increase has been three times 
acpi than that of population, the clip of all nations summing up as 
follows: 


1883. 


836, 000, 000 | 1,021, 000, 000 1,428, 000, 000 | 1, 818, 000, 000 


The marvelous increase in the production of wool in Cape Colony, 
Australia, and the River Plate country is without a parallel in his- 
tory. It is due to the fact that in these places land is cheap, the cli- 
mate is well adapted to sheep-raising, no feed need be provided for 
-winter, and the wages of the natives who are employed in attending 
the sheep are very low indeed. Against such competition as will come 
from these countries, if unrestrained, it will be impossible for our 
farmers to compete; and if wool is placed upon the free-list, as pro- 
posed by this bill, its production in this nation will soon practically 
cease. 


In 1880 there were 382 establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of silk in the United States. The capital invested in the industry was 
$28,189,400 and 31,337 hands were employed. 

In that year raw silk was imported to the value of $12,024,699 and 
the manufactured product was valued at $34,519,723. 

In the same year our imports of manufactured silk were valued at 
$31,460,947. ‘The raw silk imported was free of duty, while the man- 
nfactured silk had charged upon it an average duty of 58.98 per cent. 
Here we have an instance of free raw materials such as is contended 
for by the gentleman from New York, with every facility for its manu- 
facture in the United States. The machinery used was of the best 
class, and skilled workmen, many of whom had learned their trades in 
the factories of Europe, were employed. The product of the Ameri- 
can looms was superior in quality to that imported, and the duty on 
foreign silks was higher than upon almost any other fabrics. In fact 
it was the high duty that first induced our people to engage in the man- 
ufacture of silk. 

But with free raw material, skilled workmen, good machinery, and 
a high duty on manufactured silks, we were not able to supply our 
own markets. The theory of the gentlemen on the other side is that 
with free raw materials our exports of manufactured products will be 
increased. Why was there not a large exportation of American silks 
after raw silk was placed on the free-list? But the beneficial influence 
of a protective tariff was well illustrated in the growth of the silk in- 
dustry of the United States. In 1870 we imported only three millions’ 
worth of raw silk, while in 1880 our imports were twelve millions, and 
silk goods were first manufactured here in1867. Without a protective 
tariff we would import all the silk we use; with protection we 
manufacture more than one-half, e employ more than thirty-five 
thousand people at this industry, and add $25,000,000 annually to the 
value of the raw materials imported before they are placed on the mar- 
ket for consumption. 

1 believe, sir, that it is our duty to so legislate as to develop the pro- 
ducing forces of this country. ‘‘A nation, whether it consume its own 
products or with them purchase from abroad, can have no more value 
than it produces. Without production of value you can neither con- 
sume nor buy. Er nihilo nihil fit. Every increase of domestic pro- 
duction is an addition of so much wealth and so much of the means of 
purchase; any diminution of domestic production is a subtraction of so 
much wealth and of so muchof the means of purchase.“ These princi- 
ples are self-evident. Let us apply them. It has become apparent that 
the markets of the world are already supplied with more of the products 
of agriculture than will be bought at fair prices. Senator Brown, of 
Georgia, has recently said: 5 

We find that if we should all remain cotton planters as our fathers were cot- 
tan ers we would make, as indeed we have already made, an amount of 
production that would be beyond the demand. Take the last year as an illus- 
tration. While many of our people have gone into other pursuits, diversifying 
industry, we made more cotton than the world desired or needed at a fair price. 
Consequently there is no little distress now among the Southern people, because 
Southern planters have to pay debts, contracted in the ee fang of receiying 
the Se pne for cotton, with the proceeds of cotton sold at8 cents per 
pound inst of 10 cents per pound. This teaches us that we still have too large 


n proportion of our population en in the cultivation of cotton, and that we 
ought to diversify our industries still more. 


The same may be said of wheat. The British Government has ex- 


pended vast sums of money in India for the purpose of developing 
wheat-growing in that country, and this expenditure is now bearing 
fruit. The export of wheat from India in 187273 amounted to 14,385 
tons; in 1881-82 to 2,993,176 tons. 

Wages of agricultural laborers in that country are 8 or 9 cents a day, 
and they can live on rice at a cost of two cents a day. And this vast 
increase in the amount of wheat produced in that country is due to the 
low rates of w: and increased and cheapened transportation. This 
increase in production may go onindefinitely. Theareaof wheat lands 
in India in 1884 was estimated by British officials at 26,000,000 acres, 
and new railway lines now in course of construction or in contempla- 
tion will soon add 9,000,000 more. Itis believed that the wheat lands 
of India are as great in amount as in the United States, and that wheat 
may be grown upon them at a much less cost per bushel. 

It thus appears that the markets of Europe may soon be supplied 
from this source, and that the American market will soon be the only 
one open to the American farmer. 

A great increase in wheat production in this country will reduce the 
price and make the production of this cereal still less profitable. The 
market for corn, oats, and cattle can not be much further extended in 
foreign countries, so that there is little reason to hope that augmented 
quantities of these products can be successfully marketed abroad. 

The American market will be the chief reliance in the future, as now, 
for the American farmer. In this condition of thingsisit right to sur- 
render our own markets to foreign wool-growers? Upon almost every 
farm a flock of sheep can be kept without great expense; they consume 
for food much that would not otherwise be utilized, and the income 
from the flock is an item of importance to the farmer, even if he does not 
devote especial attention tosheep-growing. He should not be leſt exposed 
to the unrestrained competition of foreigners. The American farmer 
bears his full share of the public burdens, he maintains the highways, 
builds churches and school-houses, and maintains schools, supports the 
poor, fortunately less numerous here than in free-trade countries, and 
loyally lends his aid to American institutions. He deserves and should 
receive all the support and encouragement which we as legislators can 
give him. 

Men denovnce what they call the“ robber tariff,“ and use the words 
“Tob,” robber,“ and “robbing ” as glibly as if some part of our peo- 
ple was being wronged and foully dealt with by the rest, and that this 
was rendered possible by a protective tariff. If any persons feel that 
they are robbed several modes of relief at once suggest themselves. They 
may leave the country and go to some other where they will not suffer 
in this way. Lest this might be considered a hardship it may be 

roper to call attention to the fact that many millions of people have 

eft the free-trade paradise of Great Britain to escape from an unde- 
sirable environment, and it will be no worse for the ‘‘ robbed” to go 
abroad than for those who have fled from the blessings of free trade; or 
toavoid ‘robbery’? they need buy nothing that is manufactured in our 
factories and workshops and can again start the looms and make coarse 
cotton and woolen cloths in their houses, as was done when the South- 
ern Confederacy practiced the political economy that gentlemen now 
preach, or they may start factories for themselves and supply their own 
wants. 

If they will do none of these things, I submit that they have no 
right to say that because the least progressive States oppose thesystem 
which has built up our vast industrial interests, therefore these inter- 
ests shall be destroyed and the system that made them possible, that 
built them up and sustains them, shall be abolished. The protective 
system was not adopted for the benefit of any class or any locality. 

Thesecond statute passed by Congress, and which Washington signed, 
declared in the preamble that it was ‘‘ necessary for the support of the 
Government, for the discharge of the debt of the United States, and 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures, that duties be 
laid,” and with singular appropriateness it was approved July 4, 1789. 
The declaration of our political independence was declared on July 4, 
1776, and this new law was a declaration of industrial independence. 
It was intended to be the means of restraining, by governmental action, 
the importation of foreign manufactures, for the cncouragement of man- 
ufactures and of labor at home, and desired and meant to do this by 
clothing the new Government with this specifie power of regulating 
commerce. 

It wasthe first measure of the patriots, and it aimed to establish their 
independence on the basis of the productive industry and the laborious 
arts of the country. It was not intended to rob“ the colonies or 
any of them, but it was intended to prevent robbery, to protect and 
create and foster industries and the capital and labor employed in them. 
It was a shield and nota sword. It had already been learned in the 
school of poy enen and suffering that political independence was 
not in itself any defense against the aggressions of Great Britain upon 
the manufacturing industries of the United States. It was seen that 
industrial independence was necessary to support political independence 
and national unity, and industrial independence could only be secured 
by checking or prohibiting the importation of foreign commodities 
which interfered with the growth and prosperity of domestic manufact- 
ures. It was intended to give to our own people an opportunity to 
develop all the resources of own country, so that they might be sup- 
plied, whetherin time of peace or of war, by their own efforts, with 
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everything that the boundless resources of this nation might enable 
them to produce. Eight years of war were required to secure the po- 
litical independence of the colonies, and a perpetual contest has since 
been waged with Great Britain and her allies to maintain our industrial 
independence. 

If the policy of protection was intended to benefit the whole nation 
and nota may I not ask in what manner it has failed to accom- 

lish this result? Under protective tariffs we have built up vast in- 

ustrial establishments producing a very large proportion of the man- 
ufactured articles used in our country and affording employment to 
great numbers of our people. 

It has cheapened every article in daily use and has been the means 
of securing better to the wage-workers of America than are paid 
in any other country. It has raised the value of agricultural lands, 
has prevented an excessive production of farm products; it has diversi- 
fied them and has given to the farmer a home market which consumes 
90 per cent. of all he sells off his farm, Gentlemen say, ‘‘ Let in the 
products of other nations and thereby let out the products of our own.“ 

What products of other nations shall we admit, and from whence 
shall they come? We already receive from foreign nations commodi- 
ties that we do not produce ourselves, and of these the most important, 
including tea, coffee, and many others, which do not come into com- 

tion with our own productions, are admitted free of duty. No legis- 
tion is needed to let in these articles; it has been already done. Shall 
we let in greater quantities of the products of other nations that come 
into competition with our own than we now receive; and, if so, what 
shall we admit? Can greater quantities of such articles be admitted 
without depriving American citizens of employment and American 
capital of its investments? Surely not. No one can specify a single 
article now produced in this country which can be supplied from abroad 
without injury to some one of our own interests, and this injury will 
not be to the producers alone, but in the end to the consumers as well. 

None are exclusively producers but all contribute to consumption also, 
and few are consumers only, almost all contributing to some form of 
production. What products of our nation will we let out? That many 
articles of commerce are produced here that may be sent abroad is true, 
but that a great demand for them will be created by the admission ot 

roducts that we can ourselves supply has never been shown, and I be- 
eve never will be. 

It is not true that if our purchases abroad are increased we can in 
consequence sell more abroad, Foreign nations will take from us only 
what they need, that is, what they can not produce themselves, and no 
more. They consume what they themselves produce in the first in- 
stance and go abroad for the deficiency only. 

That the nations of whom we buy take from us only such things as 
they need, and no more, is well shown by the following official tables: 


Value of the imports of merchandise from, and of the exports of merchan- 
dise to, those countries in our commerce with which the value of imports 
exceeded the value of exports during the year ending June 30, 1885, 
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From this table it appears that although we bought from Brazil in 
1885 $45,263,660 of her products, yet she bought from us only $7,317,- 
293 of our products. It can not be said that she declined to buy from 
us, because her exports were subjected to the payment of tariff duties. 
Our purchases from her were chiefly coffee, india-rubber, and hides, all 
of which were admitted free of duty. The case was simply this: We 
found it to our advantage to buy her products, while she found it to 
her interest to buy elsewhere, or else to produce for herself what she 
might have bought from us. And it likewise appears that we sell vast 
ner of materials to other countries buy much less from 

em. 


Value of the imports of merchandise from, and of the exports of merchan- 
dise to, those countries in our commerce with which the value of exports 
exceeded the value of imports during the year ending June 30, 1885. 
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This table shows that in 1885 we sold $261,401,423 more to Great 
Britain than she bought of us. If the question is asked why did we 
not buy more from Great Britain, the answer is promptly made, we 
needed no more of her productions, and, therefore, our purchases were 
limited to about 33 percent. of oursales. If all the exports from Great 
Britain to our country had been free of duty it is doubtful if she would 
have taken more of our commodities than shedid. She bought what 
she needed, and her purchases were limited by the requirements of her 

ple. 

Pi the course of the debate upon a bill providing for a horizontal re- 
duction of 20 per cent. upon existing duties, offered in the Forty-eighth 
Congress, a distinguished gentleman upon this floor presented a table 
showing the increase of wealth per capitain the six New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and compared it with the 
increase shown in the other States of the Union. From this table it 
appeared that in 1850 these nine selected States had a total population ot 
8,626,851. In 1860 the same States had 10,500,000; in 1870 this had 
increased to 12,200,000; while in 1880 it was 14,500,000. All the States 
of this Union had 23,000,000. in 1850, 31,000,000 in 1860, 38,000,000 
in 1870, and 50,000,000 of population in 1880. The percentage of pop- 
ulation of the nine States named in 1850 was 37 per cent. of the 
total. 

From 1850 to 1860 the percentage went down from 37 to 33 per cent.; 
from 1860 to 1880 they changed from 33 to 31 per cent., and from 1870 
to 1880 it went down to 28 per cent. 

The per capita wealth of these nine States was $360 in 1850; in 1860 
it was , and from 1860 to 1870, under a protective tariff, it jumped 
from $527 to $1,243 per head, and went from 1870 to 1880 to $1,353 

head. In 1850 the per capita of the other States was $274; in 1860 
t was $506; in 1870 it was $562, and in 1880 it had increased to $672 
per head. 1 print this table with my remarks: 
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Wealth and population of the United States. 


The United States.. .. . eee 


New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania . . . . . 
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nine selected States. 
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From these facts he drew the inference that the increase of wealth 
in the nine selected States which he termed ‘‘ unnatural” was the 
1 direct result of the protective tariff system of which they are the bene- 

ciaries ! 

Let us examine these fi and see if he drew a proper deduction 
from them. The State of New York has long been the financial and 
commercial center of this nation. The imports and ex landed and 
shipped from the wharves of New York city, Philadelphia, and Boston 
largely exceeded those at all the other ports of the United States. Was 
not the profit derived from this source alone an important factor in 
making up the gross per capita of which the excess is complained of? 

New York city was the railroad center of the continent and held vast 
investments in railroad and other stocks. The riches of her wealthiest 
citizens did not come from the manufacturing interests that he com- 

lains are fostered by protective tariffs, but from other sources. If he 
had investigated the subject with care he would have found that few 
of the great fortunes accumulated by citizens of these cities were made 
in manufacturing enterprises, but most of them had their origin in 
tion and trade. And in this t America under protection 
differs from England under free trade. Here the fortunes of the men 
engaged in manufacturing are moderate, while a — 7 5 of 
their employés are the owners of the houses in whi y live, and 
their earnings are sufficient to furnish them with good food, comfort- 
able clothing, and the means of educating their children. In England 
vast fortunes are accumulated by the manufacturers, while their work- 
men never accumulate enough from their earnings to buy land. They 
are poorly fed and clothed, and their children are uneducated, because 
of the insufficient means of their parents and because they are put to 
work at an early age in order to help out the scanty wages of their par- 
ents. ‘‘In your fifteen years’ experience,” said a gentleman to In- 
spector Wheatley, ‘‘in which your jurisdiction has extended all over 
the borough of Leeds, mbarak as it does, three hundred and twenty 
thousand of the most thrifty industrial population in England, did you 
ever know the ordinary workingman to own the house in which he lived 
and the ground on which it stands? I mean the skilled the 
mechanic, the engineer, the carpenter, the mason, and the like.“ If 
I was on my oath in court, sir,“ said the inspector, ‘* I should be obliged 
to answer, in my experience, never.“ 

But it is admitted that a part of the increased wealth per capita is 
due to the profits of manufacture. In the nine States named most of 
the manufactured goods consumed in the United States in the last 
twenty years were made. Vast sums of money have been expended in 
the construction of buildings and machinery, and still greater sums 
have been distributed as wages to the toiling thousands who have in 
these nine States contributed the product of their labor to the people 
of the United States. Keen competition with each other kept the 
profits of the manufacturers within reasonable bounds, and few who ad- 
vocate a reduction of duties will go upon the platform and declare that 
the wages paid the workingmen were excessive. The products were 
sold at reasonable rates, and lowerin almost every instance than the 
an goods could have been bought in the low-tariff period prior to 

ý COMPARISON OF PRICES. 
[From the New York Dry Goods Chronicle.] 


It is interesting in the light of tariff discussionsto compare the price of staple 
goods in 1860 with those current in 1886, Free- truders claim that our ve 
tariff has increased the cost of goods to consumers, whereas the facts are all the 
other way. Previous to the civil war tariff duties were very low as compared 
with the duties since imposed. According, therefore, to free-trade ts, 
should increase in proportion to the increase of duties. The followin, 
able of jobbing prices, in cents, will best explain itself in connection with 
matter, 


Bleached cottons: 
New York Mills 4-4 


inghams (Lancaster 
Prints 


Middling cotton in 1860 was 10 to 11 cents; in 1886, from 9} to 9} cents. 


If a profit is realized in the manufacture of goods for the American 
market to whom would the gentlemen who advocate a reduction of 
duties have it go? Would they distribute it between the foreign ship- 
owner, who conveys crude products from America to Europe and brin, 
back manufactured and the man who manufactures them ab $ 
or would they prefer that the profit should be made and keptat home? 
If to the foreigner, it goes to build up the prosperity of our commercial 
rivals, whose interests are inimical to ours; if to the American, it be- 
comes a of the wealth of the nation. Its owner improves and builds 
up and beautifies our towns and cities; he contributes to the support 
of schools and churches and libraries and gives employment to thou- 
sands of our citizens who are dependent upon their labor for their sup- 
port. Itis a principle of protection that the laborers of a nation are. 
entitled to their own market, and they should not be undersold by for- 
eign competitors working for pauper wages and contributing nothing 
to the support of our nation or its institutions. 

But if the wealth of these nine States has been augmented by the 
encouragement given to their industries by protective duties they do 
not enjoy these benefits exclusively. ‘The same shield which protects 
them from overthrow is thrown around the same industries in other 
States; and if an increase of wealth flows from them in the nine States 
named will it not inevitably follow their establishment in the other 
twenty-nine States? The answer has been already given. Manufac- 
tories of cotton and iron and agricultural implements are springing up 
all over the South, and the riches that she lost by her suicidal attempt at 
secession will be restored by the new prosperity that the lately intro- 
duced industrial agencies will bring. 

Instead of producing only raw cotton to be sent to the other side of 
the globe to be converted into fabrics to be returned to clothe herown peo- 
ple, may we not look forward to the time when she will reap not only 
the profit from the cultivation of her cotton but the profit of its manu- 
facture also? The policy that I advocate will develop her industrial 
forces, will give value to the coal that lies in her unopened mines and 
the iron ore heretofore lying valueless in her mountains, and we will 
have not only a new Birmingham but a new Leeds, a new Sheffield, 
and a new Glasgow, differing from the old in having a well-paid, a well- 
fed, a well-educated, and a contented and prosperous industrial popu- 
lation. And for this we may not have long to wait. 

That a reduction in the rates of duty will not improve business nor 
the condition of our wage-workers is well shown by the present condi- 


tion of Great Britain. Business depression prevails there to a greater 
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this cause, and destitution and pauperism seem to be in 


parishes and boards of guardians for 1884. 


extent than here, Vast numbers of men are out of employment Som Paupers, exclusive of vagrants, in receipt of relief in the several unions and 
ing. te 


reports show that in 1885 trade, instead of reviving, ‘‘ has crept 


consular 
along the ground” and in several important departments has become 


1 lifeless as the months went by. The consul at Birming- 
ham, in England, reporting to the State Department the condition of 
trade at that place for 1885, says: 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND CAUSES THEREOF, 


There is no question that manufacturing interests are ina seriously depressed 
state, and the volume of trade materially lessened, coupled with smaller profit 
on most and my judgment is not wholly based on the very appre- 
ciable diminution in volume and amount that passes thro this consulate to 
the United States, but by conversation with and through inquiry of the many 
prominent manufacturers I have met. No further testimony need be adduced 
as proof of the depression here when I state that there are in this city to-day 
twenty-five thousand unemployed workmen. And I am convinced that so far 
as this demoralization of o and manufacture relates to this immediate district 
and its industries, it is going to stay and become permanent, subject, perhaps, to 
spasmodic periods of 8 arising from wars or foreign Sopi cations ren- 
dering other countries incapable of entering into active competition, 

are many reasons why England should have so long maintained a su- 
premacy in many of her manufacturing and industrial interests, and equally 
good reasons why it can not be maintained, and why so many factories are idle 
and trades languishing. 


And this is the story from almost all the consular districts in that coun- 
try. The decline in ship-building is shown by the following table: 


Vessels built in the United Kingdom (exclusive of vessels built for foreigners). 
Steam-vessels, Sailing vessels. 

Years. — eS Ee ae ae 

Namber| Tons, Number: Tons, 


610 | 521,575 362 145,700 
806 | 621,758 268 146, 818 
570 $85, 208 431 162, 234 


One of our consuls alludes to it as follows: 


Ship-building has not been brisk in Aberdeen for months, and many workmen 
in this and kindred branches have been idle. The shipping trade has also been 
very unremunerative, and, in consequence, some vesse 
a year. 


This depression embraces almost all industries, and is followed by a 
reduction of wages as well as diminished prices, the consul for Dundee 
reporting: 


Employers and employed have severely felt and are still feeling the effect of 
this extraordinary state of matters which has so long existed and is still con- 
tinuing. They are 1 a condition of commercial inactivity which for 
months has been gradually getting worse, and unfortunately there is very little 
sign of improvement. Even with the very cheap raw material that has been 
obtainable during the year, and the low wages that have been paid to workers, 
cepa owners declare they have been running their works for some time 

ck at a loss, owing to the small prices that their manufactured 5 
realized, In consequence thereof the operatives have been compelled to sym- 
pathize prany with their employers by submitting to reductions of wages, 
amounting in all to about 10 per cent. Some of the employés in the Dundee 
mills refused to accept lower pay and struck work, but as the e was not 
general these malcontents prudently gave in to their master’s proposals. There 
were also reductions of wages that took place in 1884, so that jute-workers now 
reccive from 15 to 20 per cent. less remuneration than they did two to three 
yenrs ago. b 


Men are daily flying from this Utopia of free trade and seeking homes 
in countries wliere robber“ tariffs enable them to establish comfort- 
able homes and rearand educate their children. The statistics of emi- 
gration from Britain for two years are as follows: 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION, 
Number of emigrants of British origin only to countries out of Europe. 


Destination. 


British colonies in North America. 
United States.. . 

Australia and New Zeala’ 

Other places. ... . . 


The total number of natives of Ireland who left the Irish ports 
from May 1, 1851, to December 31, 1879, was 2,541,670, comprising 
1,356,539 males and 1,185,131 females. Emigration from Ireland has 
gone on steadily increasing from 37,587 in 1879 to 95,517 in 1880, 89,- 


566 in 1882 and 108,724in 1883. In 1884 only 75,863 left Irish ports. 
Remarkable as this depopulation of one of the richest agricultural coun- 
tries of the world appears, the statistics of pauperism of the United 
Kingdom are equally surprising and deplorable. 


have been laid up for po 


a et 


o snscccsesstscey|neseuatovansonenss}ospenssoosocecanss 


2 77 Total 
27 | sis 985 
Countries. 25 sai 
g 3 
— 21 In · door. | Out-door. | Total. 
< < 
England and Wales.. | 102,427 . | 190, 184 
Sootland. . . eee eee eee 
Ireland. .. . 7,416 4, L—.— 


763, 455 
92 85 450 


eee TTT 7,019, 050 
/// Tc AAE L be . 417,88 


The declaration of one of the leading statesmen of this country (England) 
lately made in a public political address, that one e ten or fifteen is 
wholly or pertiely dependent upon charity for the n 


Tin 86 a 3 ee =. ja saficionUy appalling, and leada 
n are as pau; $S! ently ap) „an to 
that the statement to ‘which alinsion has been made may be approximately 


true. 


In England— 


In 1871 there were . : 
In 1881 here were. 


No comment of mine can add a darker hue to this somber picture. 
It speaks for itself. Although the condition of our wage-workers is 
not what it should be, nor what it would be if a revision of the tariff 
were made in the interests of labor, and duties were increased upon 
many articles which could be produced here, but which are now im- 
rted in excessive quantities, still we have no persons who are classi- 
fied as adult able-bodied paupers.“ 

Our almshouses contain only the old and infirm and those who are 
disabled. No emigrants leave our shores to avoid pauperism and want, 
and no States are depopulated where the land is ample to maintain the 
people. We have no uninhabited houses; I mistake, there are in one 
of the cities of my own State uninhabited houses. 

The bright little city of Chester, until lately as busy and prosperous 
as any place in this country, has many vacant houses now. Formerly 
they were occupied by intelligent, industrious, and prosperous mechan- 
ics, whose daily toil received fair compensation from a skilled ship- 
builder. But the reckless hand of a Democratic Secretary of the Navy, 
wantonly and of his own wrong, drove John Roach out of business and 
his workmen out of employment, and uninhabited houses stand tomark 
the places where before were happy homes. And the wanton attacks 
of the free-traders of this House will, if successful, still further in- 
crease the number of uninhabited houses.’’ 

But a new factor has suddenly sprung into the arena and has chal- 
lenged the advocates of cheapness to a trial of strength. The work- 
ingmen who have seen their wages reduced and their hours of work 
increased, while the worship at the altar of the moloch of cheapness 
has been going on, have organized and are asserting their rights with 
no uncertain voice. - 

They appreciate their power and are determined to exercise it in a 
way that will prevent the cheapening of men and women. 

They have observed that cheap pig-iron and cheap coal can only be 
secured by reducing their wages, and they have determined that these 
things come at too high a price if to obtain them the men who produce 
them must be degraded. And they intend to see to it themselves that 
they shall be treated as men, and that their employers shall not be ex- 
posed to an unfair competition with those who are at liberty to treat 
their laborers as slaves or machines. The demand for a fair day’s wages 
for an honest day’s work has gone up, and woe be to the men who re- 
sist it. 

Pauper labor and cheap capital may keep down the prices of manu- 
factured goods abroad, but our people will not submit to be pauper- 
ized at the nod and beck of a set of theorists, who see merit only in 
cheapness, who toot the praises of foreigners and care more apparently 
for the thing made than for the man who made it. The men who as- 
sail our industries say let us remove the duties and secure cheap coal 
and cheap iron ore and cheap rice and oats and hay and salt and corn 
and potatoes, and then we can make cheaper iron and obtain cheaper 
food and supplies. ` 

But in this cheapening process they lose sight of the thousands who 
will be thrown out of employment by the competition of foreign rivals, 
of the diminished demand for home productions, of the idleness and 
misery and want into which so many of our own people will be plunged, 
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The Moloch of cheapness can only be satisfied in this way, but they 
are willing to make the sacrifice. They fallinto the error of believing 
that they can destroy the interests of a part of our people and thereby 
benefit the rest. This isa grave mistake. ‘‘The interest of every part 
and of every class of persons, whether in one part of the country or an- 
other, whether industrious or not industrious, so sympathizes and is so 
bound up and intertwined with that of the whole country that none 
can be injured without the blow affecting the whole country.“ 


APPENDIX. 


[Extracts from the messages of the Presidents of the United States, and other 
ofticial documents, showing the principles upon which the revenue tariff of 
1846 was based, the condition of the country at the time of its adoption, and 
the bankruptcy, both individual and national, which reswlted from it.] 

[Polk’s first annual message, December 2, 1845.] 

The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suitable 
modifications and reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our present tariff 
laws. The object of imposing duties on imports should be to raise revenue to 
pay the necessary expenses of Government, Congress may undoubtedly, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, discriminate in arranging the rates of duty 
on different articles; but the discriminations should be within the revenue 
8 and be made with the view to raise money for the support of the Goy- 
ernmen 

It becomes important to understand distinctly what is meant by a revenue 
standard, the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of dut 
imposed. It is conceded, and experience proves, that duties may be laid so high 
as to diminish or prohibit altogether the importation of any given article, and 
thereby lessen or destroy the revenue whicn, at the lower rates, would be de- 
rived its importation, Such duties exceed the revenue rates, and are not 
1 yey to raise money for the support of the Government. 

Con levy a duty for revenue of 1 per cent. on a given article it will pro- 
duce a given amount of money to the Treasury, and will incidentally and nec- 
essarily afford protection or advantage to the amount of I per cent. to the home 
manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. If the duty be raised 
to 10 per cent. it will produce a greater amount of money and afford greater pro- 
tection. If it be still raised to 20, 25, or 30 per cent., and if as it is raised the rev- 
enue derived from it is increased, the protection or advantage will also be in- 
creased; but if it be raised to 31 per cent., and it is found that the revenue 
prone at that rate is less than at 39 per cent., it ceases to be a revenue duty. 

he precise point in the ascending scale of duties at which it is ascertained from 
experience that the revenue is greatest is the maximum rate of duty which can 
be laid for the bona fide pu of collecting money for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. To raise the duties higher than point and thereby diminish the 
amount collected is to levy them for protection merely and not for revenue. 


[Extract from Polk's third annual message, December 7, 1847.] 


During the past year the most gratifying proofs are presented that our coun- 
try has eae blessed with widespread and universal p rity. There has been 
no period since the Government was founded when all the industrial pursuits 
of our people have been more successful or when labor in all branches of busi- 
ness has received a fairer or better reward. 

The act of the 30th of July, 1848. reducing the duties on imports,” has been 
in force since the Ist of December last (1546), and I am gratified to state that all 
the beneficial! effects which were anticipated from its operation have been fully 
realized. The public revenue derived from customs during the — ending on 
the Ist day of December, 1847, exceeds by more than $8,000,000 the amount re- 
ceived in the preceding year under the operation of the act of 1842, which was 
superseded and repealed by it. N 


For the purpose of increasing the revenue, Mr. Polk recommends the 
imposition of duties upon tea and coffee. 
[Polk's fourth annual message, December 5, 1818. 


Severe commercial revulsions abroad have always heretofore operated to de- 
prase and often to affect disastrously, almost every branch of American in- 

ustry. 

The temporary depression of a portion of our manufacturing interests is the 
effect of foreign causes, and is far less severe than has prevailed on all former 
similar occasions. 


[Fillmore's first annual message, December 2, 1850.] 


I strongly recommend a modification of the present tariff, which has pros- 
trated some of our most important and necessary manufactures, and that specific 
duties be im sufficient to raise the requisite revenue, and making such dis- 
crimination in favor of the industrial pursuits of our own country as to encourage 
home production, without excluding foreign competition. 

It is also important that an unfortunate provision in the present tariff which 
imposes a much higher duty upon the raw material that enters into our manu- 
factures than upon the manufactured article should be remedied. 

A duty laid upon an article which can not be produced in this country, such 
as tea and coffee, adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly or wholly paid by 
the consumer. 

But a duty laid upon an article which may be produced here stimulates the 
skill and industry of our own country to produce the same article, which is 
brought into the market in competition with the foreign article, and the im- 
porter is thus compelled to reduce his price to that at which the domestic article 
can be sold, thereby throwing a part of the duty upon the producer of the foreign 
article. The continuance of this process creates the skill and invites the capital 
which finally enables us to produce the article much cheaper than it could have 
been introduced from abroad, 3 benefiting both the producer and the con- 
sumer at home. The consequence of this is, the artisan and the culturist are 
brought together, each affords a ready market for the 8 of the other, and 
the whole country becomes pi rous; and the ability to produce every nec- 
essary of life renders us independent in war as well as in peace. 


[Fillmore’s second annual message, December 2, 1851.] 


The values of our domestic exports for the last fiscal year exhibit an increase 
of $43,646,322. At first view, this condition of our trade with foreign nations 
would seem to present the most flattering hopes of its future prosperity. 

An examination of the details of our exports, however, will show that the in- 
creased value of our exports for the last fiscal year is to be found in the high 
price of cotton which prevailed during the first half of that year, which has 
since declined about one-half, 

The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was su 
poson the incentive of a low tarif and large importations from abroad would 

ave greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,701,921 in 1847, to $26,051,373 in 
1850, and to $21,848,653 in 1851, with a strong probability, amounting almost to 
a certainty, ofa still further reduction in the current year. 

The aggregate values of rice exported during the last fiscal year, as compared 
with the previous year,also exhibit a decrease amounting to $160,917, which, 
with a decline in the values of the exports of tobacco for the same period, make 
an aggregate decrease in these two articles of $1,156,751, 
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The policy which dictated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was 
thought by those who promoted and established it, would tend to benefit the 
farm: eee, of thés country by increasing the demand and raising the 
price of agricultural products in foreign markets. 

The foregoing facts, however, seem to show incontestably that no such result 
has followed the adoption of this policy. 

On the contrary, notwithstanding the repeal of the restrictive corn laws in 

ucts of the American farmer has 


England, the fo demand for the pi 
steadily declined, since the short and coi uent famine ina ion of 
nee 


Europe have been happily replaced by full crops and comparative a 


of food, 
The exports of s; e to liquidate our foreign debt during the past fiscal year 
ve been $24,263,979 over the amount of specie imported. 

The export of wend daring the first quarter of the present fiscal year have 
been $14,651,827. uld specie continue to be exported at this rate for the re- 
maining th uarters of this year, it will drain from our metallic currency dur- 
ing the year e: g 30th June, 1852, the enormous amount of $58,607,308. 

[Fillmore’s third annual message, December 6, 1852.] 

Without repeating the arguments contained in my former message in favor of 
discriminating protective duties, I deem it my duty toca your attention toone 
or two other considerations affecting this subject. The first is, the effect of large 
importations of foreign s upon our currency. Most of the gold of Califor- 
nia, as fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to Europe in payment of goods 
Be ange In the second place, as our manufacturin, lishmeats are 

roken down by competition with forcigners, the capital invested in them is 
lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the farmer, to thaé extent, is deprived of a home market for the 
of hissurplus produce. In the third place, the destruction of our manu: ures 
leaves the foreigner without com tion in our market,and he consequently 
raises the price of the article sent here for sale, as is now seen in the increased 
cost of iron imported from Dngland. The prosperity and wealth of every na- 
tion must depend upon its productive industry. 

The farmer is stimulated to exertion by finding a ready market for his surplus 
products, and benefited by being able to exchange them, without loss of time 
or expense of transportation, for the manufactures which his comfort or con- 
venience requires, f 

This is always done to the best advantage where a portion of the community 
in which he lives is engaged in other pursuits, 

But most manufactures require an amount of capital and a practical skill which 
can not be commanded unless they be protected for a time from ruinous com 
tition from abroad, Hence the necessity of laying those duties upon impo 
goods which the Constitution authorizes for revenue in such a manner as to pro- 
tect and encourage the labor of our own citizens. This policy would place the 
mechanic by the side of the farmer, create a mutual 5 their respect- 
ive commodities, and thus stimulate the industry of the whole country, and 
render us independent of foreign nations for the supplics required by the habits 
or necessities of the people. 

[Pierce's third annual message, December 31, 1888. 

The principle that all moneys not required for the current expenses of the 
Government should remain for active employment in the hands of the people, 
and the conspicuous fact that the annual revenue from all sources exceeds b; 
many millions of dollars the amount needed for a prudent and economical ad- 
ministration of public affairs, can not fail to suggest the propriety of an early 
revision and uction of the tariif of duties on e Iv is now generally 
conceded that the purpose of revenue alone can justify the imposition of duties 
on imports; that in readjusting the impost tables and schedules, which unques- 
tionably require essential modification, a departure from the principles of the 
present tariff is not anticipated, 

(Buchanan's first annual message, December 8, 1857.] 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has Tonan rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high pri 
and, up till within a brief period, our manufacturing, mineral, and mechanica 
occupations have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have pos- 
sessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwith- 
standing all these advantages, our country, in its monetary interests, is at the 

resent moment in a deplorable condition, In the midst of unsu plen 
6 all the productions of agriculture and in all the elements of national wealth 
we find our manufactures suspended, our public works retarded, our private en- 
terprises of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. 

The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from dutics on im- 
ports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriations made by 
Congress at its last session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of your 
present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would prove it to be 
a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering and distress prevailing 
among our po With this the Government can not fail to deeply sympa- 
thize, though it may be without the power to afford relief. 


[Buchanan's second annual message, December 6, 1858.] 

When Congress met in December last the business of the country had just 
been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits and inflated 
currency. With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, our manu- 
factures were nded, our useful public and private enterprises were arrested, 
and thousands of laborers were thrown outof employment and reduced to want, 
Universal distress prevailed among the commercial, manufacturing, and me- 
chanical classes. Our manufacturers everywhere suffered severely, not because 
of the recent reduction of the tariff of duties on imports, but because there was 
no demand at any price for their productions, The people were obliged to re- 
strict themselves in their purchases to articles of prime necessity. 

In the general prostration of business the iron manufacturers in different 
States probably suffered more than any other class, and much destitution was 
the inevitable consequence among the great number of workmen who had been 
employed in this useful branch of industry. There could be no supply where 
there was no demand. The same consequences have resul from similar 
causes to many other branches of useful manufactures. It is self-evident that 
where there is no ability to purchase manufactured articles, these can not be 
sold,and consequently must cease to be produced. 

[Buchanan’s third annual message, December 19, 1859.] 

It will appear from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, to say the least, whether we shall be able to pass through the 
present and the next fiscal year without providing additional revenue. This 
can only be accomplished by strictly confining the appropriations within the 
estimates of the different Departments, without making an allowance for any 
additional expenditures which Congress may think proper in their discretion 
to authorize, and without providing for the redemption of any portion of the 
$20,000,000 of Treasury notes which have been already issued. 

Should such a deficiency oecur,as I apprehend, I would recommend that the 
necessary revenue be raised by an increase of our present duties on imports. 


The credit of the Government had been undermined by the preced- 
ing administration. The revenues had withered away without concern, 
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the public indebtedness had been increased, and money could be bor- 
rowed only at very high rates. When Congress met in December the 

À was empty, bankrupt. There was no money to pay the pub- 
lic creditors, who were then pressing for payment. There was not 
money to even pay members of Congress.” The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had anthority to issne ten millions of Treasury notes at par to 
creditors or others at the rates of interest offered by the lowest bidder 
after public advertisement of not less than ten days. On the 18th of 
December he invited proposals for $5,000,000 of these notes. Offers at 
12 per cent. or less were made for $1,831,000. The remaining offers 
were for $465,000 at rates ranging from 15 to 36 per cent. He did 
succeed in raising the small sum of $5,000,000 at 12 per cent. interest. 
(See letter on condition of the Treasury January 18, 1861, Mis. Doc. 
No, 20, Thirty-sixth Congress, second session.) 

[Buchanan's fourth annual message, December 9, 1860.] 


It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the Government will 
uire a modification of the tariff during your present session for the purpose 
of increasing the revenue. In this I desire to reiterate the recommenda- 


tion contained in my last two annual messages in favor of imposing in- 
stead of ad valorem duties on all imported articles to which these can y be 
applied. From long observation and experience, Iam convinced specific 


dutiex are necessary, both to protect the revenue and to secure to our manufact- 
uring interests that amount of incidental encouragement which unavoidably 
results from t revenue tariff. 

[Extract from the letter of John A. Dix, Secretary of the Treasury, to Hon. John 

Sherman, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, January 18, 1861] 

In answer to your inquiry as to the facts connected with the n iation of 
the recent sale of Treasury notes, and how the proceeds were ap I have 
the honor to state, that under the notice issued on the 18th ultimo invi pro- 

for the exc! of $5,000,000 for Treasury notes, offers at 12 per cent. or 

ess were made only to the amount of $1,831,000, Offers to exchange $465,000 

for notes bearing interest at rates ranging from 15 per cent. to 36 per cent. 

were also received. The offers at 12 per ceat. were accepted; those above that 
rate were declined. 

Immediately after the decision of the Department on those offers had been 
made, the assistant treasurer at New York advised the . eee that cer- 
tain parties would take the balance through the Bank of Commerce at 12 per 
cent. This proposition was accepted on condition that the amount requi to 
2 up the $5,000,000 be deposited without delay. 


whole amount has been applied to the payment of overdue Treasury 


notes and other pressing demands on the ry. 
(See Miscellaneous Document No. 20, Thirty-sixth Congress, second session.) 


/ Repeal of Timber-Culture, Pre-emption, and Desert-Land Laws. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, June 16, 1886. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7887) to repeal all laws providing for the pre-emption of the public 
lands, the laws allowing entries for timber-culture, the laws authorizing the sale 
of desert lands, and for other purposes 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: There is some force in what my colleague has said 
about the relative merit of the settlement laws as they now stand upon 
the statute-book; but the Committee on Public Lands in adopting the 
amendment now before the Senate took into consideration the fact that 
there are considerable areas of land lying in the Rocky Mountains or 
in theadjacent region which can only be made agriculturally productive 
by the artificial introduction of water upon them, and that it was neces- 
sary for those areas to be put under cultivation in order that the adja- 
cent population engaged in mining might thereby be supplied with 
food. Tt would be well enough of course in a way to say that we 
would not permit any more land to be entered under the desert-land 
law because frauds have been committed under that law as heretofore 
administered; but to say that none of the land lying in these secluded 
regions shall be so entered as to secure its reclamation and cultiva- 
tion would be to compel the population engaged in other pursuits than 
agriculture to go a long distance to obtain their food supplies. 

‘This is very material to them, and inasmuch as this land can not be 
entered under the homestead law, that is to say, in the absence of wa- 
ter artificially put upon it it can not be made the subject of entry under 
the homestead law, it was deemed wise to so amend the law as that it 
might be entered under conditions of reclamation, so that the productive 
area of the country might be increased and the local needs I have 
spoken of might be answered. 

There would be no wisdom, I think, in saying that a tract of land 
upon which moisture never would be naturally precipitated to an ex- 
tent to make cultivation possible should be left entirely untouched, 
never to be entered, continuing in a state of nature, when by a proper 
provision of law the land might be made cultivable by the introduc- 
tion of water thereupon by means of a canal or ditch. 
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It is true that it is not necessarily nor in any obvious way the pur- 
pose of the land laws to stimulate production or to increase the pro- 
ductive area of the country simply for the purpose of adding to its ag- 
gregate production, but it is the wise and proper purpose of the law to 
so dispose of the public lands as that homes may and necessarily will 
be made upon them, and chiefly by those persons who, lacking in means 
for the purchase of land at even a moderate price, would otherwise be 
unable to procure sufficient land for the purpose to which I have re- 
ferred and with which lands this amendment deals, Lands which re- 
quire to be irrigated before they can be cultivated can not be home- 
steaded in the ordinary way. The average homesteader is too poor to 
dig the necessary ditch. It must be the result of associated effort, and 
the provision as now reported authorizes the individual settlers to com- 
bine for this purpose. 

I do not agree with my colleague that frauds in the entry of public 
land under the desert-land act have been so great as he hasstated them 
to be. No doubt there have been some, but the committee have re- 

rted such amendments as will wholly prevent them in the future. 

Mr. INGALLS. I spoke only relatively. 

Mr. PLUMB. There has been exaggeration with reference to the 
whole question of frauds in the entry oE pobio lands. So much has 
been said and widely circulated to the effect that a large majority of 
public-land entries were fraudulent, that the public mind has become 
aroused and a feeling engendered which is very unjust to the frontier 
communities and to the individual entryman. There is danger that 
this feeling may contribute to the passage of unwise and injurious leg- 
islation. 

The pre-emption law was passed on the 12th day of September, 1841. 
Under the operation of that law the States of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, California, and Oregon 
have been mainly settled. Dakota, Washington, and the other Territo- 
ries have had the benefit of it. It has applied also to the States of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida, and large areas have 
beenand are still being entered under it in those States. Thatitsadmin- 
istration has been accompanied by some frauds,even from its inception, 
Ihave no doubt. This fraud has not, however, been of a kind which 
involved serious moral turptitude and conscious wrongdoing, but only 
an evasion of the strict terms of the law, or rather I might say of the 
rules and regulations established by the Land Office foritsexecution; yet 
that the law has fairly accomplished its purpose the comparatively 
dense populations of these States will show. They contain more than 
one-half the population of the United States and contribute an equal 
proportion to the sum total of its agricultural production. A large pro- 
portion of this result may be fairly credited to the pre-emption law. 

Certainly these results do not warrant the charge of gross fraud in 
the administration of the act of September, 1841. 

I know something about the operation of the pre-emption law in the 
Stateof Kansas. That has gone on largely under my observation dur- 
ing the last thirty years. It is not a fact of importance to any one 
except myself, but still one which I at least may be permitted to here 
recall, that it will be thirty years to-morrow since I first set foot on 
Kansas soil. Iwas myself one of the beneficiaries of the act of Septem- 
ber, 1841. Among my first ventures was the publication of a newspaper 
in asmall town—no, not a town except in expectancy. 

Like everybody else there I wanted a tract of land. That was one 
of the principal attractions, and so I located upon a quarter-section 
under the pre-emption law, built a shanty upon it, broke some acres 
of ground, planted some trees, cultivated a little corn, and so on, and 
made that, according to the manner in which men then operated, my 
home, and thereby in due time, as the result of such settlement and 
the payment of $200 in money, borrowed at 3 per cent. per month in- 
terest, obtained 160acres of the public domain, Under the latter-day 
theory in regard to this law, under the general characterization which 
has been sent abroad all over the country by official sanction and utter- 
ance and in that sensational way which is characteristic of that which 
finds its way from official circles to the public prints concerning the land 
entries, I have no doubt that I committed a fraud upon the law; and 
still, in the sense in which it was then viewed andof the universal prac- 
tice prevailing, I made my home upon that land, not a very good one, 
but as good a home as a person as poor as I was could mae there or 
elsewhere. It was all the home I had, though I was printing a news- 
paper in a hamlet, now grown to be a city, a mile away. 

When I had complied with the law as then understood by land ofi- 
cers and people, I entered the land and did not thereafter reside upon 
it, and in time the shanty I erected burned down. According to the 
practice and according to the law, residence after entry was not nec- 
essary, and I was not the only entryman whose needs were such that 
he wascompelled to borrow money with which to enter his land and 
then work at his trade or other calling to earn money with which to 
pay the debt. Fortunately I was able to pay the debt I incurred and 
save my land until more than twenty years later I sold it to one more 
able to hold than I, and who paid me a fair price for it, but not enough 
to recompense for original cost, improvement, interest, and taxes. Gen- 
erally speaking there was no speculation in lands procured at thatearly 
day, at least in that locality. 

Under the administration of the pre-emption law not only were the 
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lands in Kansas settled upon under it in a large majority of cases in the 
utmost good faith for the purpose of home-making, but all except a 
handful are occupied now—nearly all highly improved as well, but 
not by those who originally entered them nor the descendants of them. 
There are 1,500,000 people in Kansas to-day, and it is safe to say 
that they are the result of the settlement in the State of at least three 
times that number; such has been the coming and the going, always 
the accompaniment of the growth in population of anew country. The 
first settlers of Kansas, as of all new countries, were poor in ninety cases 
out of every hundred. The condition of those who take up the public 
lands is one of poverty. No man can live off the product of his claim 
the first year; nor the second, unless he be equipped fally with teams, 
means to build a house, fences, &e. The bulk of the settlers, then, are 
obliged to seek work from those more fortunate, often at a distance in 
the town, on the railroads, &c. 

Life is a hard struggle the first few years_to the poor settler, and even 
often to those fortunate enough to have some means. Pioneering is 
hard enough under the most favorable circumstances. There is always 
disappointment. The burden falls first and hardest upon the wife. 
Sickness often comes; medicine and doctors are distant, often impossi- 
ble to get. There is lack of every convenience and comfort, and often 
of necessaries as well. of climate, food, water, are material 
conditions; lack of society, absence of letters, papers, these make heart 
and body sick. Those who are called upon to experience those vicissi- 
tudes are new to the experience. Is it any wonder that often after a 
few months’ struggle, perhaps after death has come to some member of 
the family, the discouragement becomes final, and it is determined to 
go back East to family and friends? Then the land is entered, the 
witnesses often being those who are similarly afflicted, and all go back 
together. The land is almost always and of necessity mortgaged to get 
money for the trip, or often sold to some one just come from the East, 
rg a little more financially fortunate than the entryman, or at 

east who had not yet become discouraged. Often the entryman left, 

intending to return, but, again disappointed, did not, and the land re- 
mained vacant for years. It would take far more time than the Sen- 
ate has to to enumerate the main facts, even, which have made 
up the inevitable conditions attending the settlement of what we call 
our frontier—the acquisition of homes on the public domain. 

Those who have not seen the operations of the settlement laws of the 
West, who have not seen the comings and goings that go to make up 
the settlement of the great spaces over which our population have dis- 
persed themselves, and on which finally millions of people have made 
permanent homes, are ill-qualified to sit in judgment on the good faith 
which has accompanied that settlement at every stage. 

Residence is a compound of fact and intent. The man who has his 
feet upon a piece of with the intent to stay there, although he 
may change it ten minutes later, at the time when the fact and the in- 
tent combined was a bona fide legal resident there. 

I do not know of any rule of law or of ethics ever applied which re- 
quires any man to have that intent longer than n to perfect his 
entry. It may be that he has simulated, that he has falsified in mat- 
ters of detail concerning his settlement. In some cases I have no doubt 
it has been so; and still, after all, there has been one universal desire 
and intent, the controlling motive in the minds of nine-tenths of those 
who have settled on the public lands, and that is to get a tract of land 
on which to make a home; and the result which the law intended has 
come, and come permanently, as the farms of the West show, as is evi- 
denced by 600,000 population of Dakota, the million in Nebraska, the 
million and a half in Kansas, and so on. Does any one believe that 
all this occupation is bottomed on frand—that the school-houses, the 
churches, that all the belongings of a high civilization are the fruit 
and outcome of wholesale theft of the public domain? 

The act of the 12th of September, 1841, has not been a disadvantage 
to the West, and the authors and finishers of that instrument of legis- 
lation need not be ashamed either of the intent in which it was con- 


ceived or of the manner in which it has been executed nor of the great 


results it has achieved. It has become the fashion nowadays to cry 
corruption about everything—to impute bad motives wherever i- 
ble—to always find a bad motive for an act rather than a pin ae 
and upon one bad action predicate the general charge of corruption. 

So it has been imputed to all the men—and I say all of them, be- 
cause the difference between 95 and 100 per cent. is not worth mention- 
ing—that all the men who have made entries of the public domain in 
the West have been moved by a corrupt motive and the defrauding the 
Government of the United States out of its public domain, and that 
motive has been carried out to the extent of from 90 to 95 per cent. of all 
the entries made. N 

I can not speak from personal observation for Dakota, nor Nebraska, 
nor Wyoming, nor Montana, but I can say that so far as this charac- 
terization has been applied to the State of Kansas it has been in sub- 
stance and in essence false. I know that men have entered upon land 
about which they have changed their minds. I know that men who 
have come out on the frontier with the intention of staying have changed 
their p and gone back East; but it has simply been the ebb and 
the flow of that immense tide of humanity which has constantly crowded 
the frontier westward, and crowded it to stay, which to-day was at low 


tide and to-morrow was at high, and which has had only the varia- 
tions in proportion and in line of demarcation which have attended the 
movements of population everywhere west of the Alleghanies. The 
first settlers were like the pickets of an army, often thrown back upon 
the main line, and the main line itself was sometimes thrown back, 
but finally it moved forward again; it never lost ground permanently, 
as the constantly receding frontier shows. 

I was out on that frontier in my own State last fall to see the people 
who were building homes in what the maps and the chronicles term 
the arid region of the United States. How vividly I recalled my own 
first experience thirty years before, 200 miles east, in a section of country 
now highly favored. When the first settlers went into the vicinity of 
where I now live—and I was among the first persons about Lawrence 
said, ‘‘ You are going too far west; it never rains out there; erops can not 
be raised there. Iwas of a more hopeful temperament then than I am 
now. Ido not know that I formulated the idea which I shall now express, 
that the earth was made for man, and that man could and would bring it 
all under his all- conquering dominion; butsome how orotherI madelight 
of unfavorable climatic conditions and said I would chance it, as did all 
who went there then and later. We had the feeling which has carried 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of men too far out on the frontier; 
the feeling which my colleague has elsewhere in that felicitous speech 
for which he is noted called the hunger for horizon“ —the feeling 
which carries the New England man fresh from the green hills of his 
birth-place out on to the plains far beyond settlement, as a boat is carried 
by favoring breezes out on to the bosom of the ocean—and the man of 
the hills is most captivated by the prairies, and is as unmindful of the 
treacherous storms which will come upon him as he who sails the At- 
lantic when all isfair. Itis this impulse which has carried men beyond 
the conditions that were favorable; but who shall challenge their right 
or denounce or deride them for the failure which overtook them? 

If in my effort to make a home upon the northeast quarter, section 9, 
township 19, range 11 east, in Kansas, I had made a failure of it, if I 
had been fortunate enongh then to have been married and in my despair 
had thought of my wife’s folks in the East, and thought perhaps they 
would like to see me, I might have changed my determination as to 
making a home on that piece of land and left it, but it would not have 
made my original conception, nor my original settlement, nor my entry 
under that settlement, fraudulent. 

No man who has not confronted the climatic conditions of that frontier 
knows anything about them. It was said of the year 1860 in Kansas 
that in that year there were thirteen months of dry weather. In the 
fall of that year more than one-half of its population left the Territory 
on account of the great drought—driven out because of inability to raise 
upon their farms the means of support. Thousands returned, but 
other thousands did not. Should they have been deprived of their land 
asa punishment? Any one going from the old settled and cultivated 
East, from its orchards, from its green slopes, from its pleasant waters, 
from all the concomitants and surroundings of a highly cultivated’ 
country, knows little—in many cases absolutely nothing—of what he 
has got to meet on that frontier where his contention is with nature 
and without help from his fellow-man. The climate changes in time. 
The line of the cultivable area, the line within which agriculture is 
possible, moves westward year by year, and yet so subtly, sochangeably, 
so coquettishly, that it is only after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
oftentimes that it can be absolately demonstrated that the line has 
moved and that the point to which it has moved can beactually pointed 
out and fixed and determined. 

It is the pioneer settler who has caused the climatic change. His 
domestic fires sending their blue wreaths to the sky, the evaporation 
of the moisture held in his patch of breaking, instead of being car- 
ried off on the natural surface as before his plow disturbed the sod, the 
trees planted about his door, have conquered nature. He maynot live 
to enjoy the fruits of it; he may have succumbed in the struggle, but 
the generations who come after him will enjoy the fruit of his courage 
and his toil, and should rise up and call him b But now it 
is proposed instead to pillory him as a thief and a scoundrel! For 
myself I propose to put the pioneer ina wholly different category. He 
has been a public benefactor. His career has illustrated the virtues of 
enterprise and of courage and constancy. 

The country owes him a debt, which it can never pay, scarce less than 
it owes to those who defended the Republic under arms; and the now 
abused pioneer performed his share of this service as well. He wrested 
an empire from the dominion of the desert; he has driven back the sav- 
age and brought him under subjection to the forces of civilization; he 
has added a cordon of new States, extending from the Alleghanies to the 
Pacific, to the galaxy of the imperial Republic without which it would 
still be the ‘‘shelving strip“ which contended with the mother country 
in the days of the Revolution. It is too late now, when the country is 
in the enjoymentof the prosperity which his energy, his enterprise, and 
his courage has wrought, to characterize him as a thief and a robber for 
the purpose of party advantage. He is beyond the reach of petty as- 
saults. His name and his achievements are part of our common his- 
tory and are written on the pedestals of the nation’s patriotism and 
those of its material h and productions. 

I am in favor of the repeal of the pre-emption law, and I have been 
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in favor of its repeal for many years, simply because I thought I could see 


more plainly perhaps than others who have not been upon the frontier 
how rapidly the public lands of the United States were being exhausted, 
and I did not want to live, as I do not now, to see the time when the 
changed condition of things will come to the people of the United States 
which will inevitably result from the fact that there are no more pub- 
lic lands subject tosettlement. So I was in favor of limiting the quan- 
tity which an individual might acquire to 1680 acres, and I am in favor 
of it to-day, not because I believe that 98 per cent., or 90 per cent., or 
50 per cent., or 25 per cent., or 10 per cent. even of the entries under the 
pre-emption law have beenactually fraudulent, but because I believe we 
ought, in view of the fast disappearance of the public domain, to attach 
new conditions to its disposal. = 

Growing out of this disappearance of the public domain and from the 
growth of the cattle industry there has latterly come to be a class of 
entries heretofore unknown. Persons desiring to get possession of the 
water of a certain section where grazing was good have employed herd- 
ers and others to make the necessary entries under the pre-emption law 
with a view of having the lands transferred as soon as entered to the 
cattle company. While this class of entries have been infinitesimal in 
comparison with those honestly made, still they are not only made in 
gross violation of the law, but they establish a vicious principle and 
are especially to be reprobated. 

The fact that such entries can be made is perhaps reason enough of 
itself why the pre-emption law should be repealed; and all entries so 
made should not only be canceled but the persons implicated in making 
them punished. : 

Now I come to another point. A great deal has been said not only 
about fraudulent entries but about the efforts and instrumentalities of 
the General Land Office to prevent them and to correct them. No 
doubt there has been in many respects a lax administration of the pub- 
lic-land laws. I remember once hearing an eloquent attorney beiore 
the Committee on Public Lands speaking of the law of Mexico in re- 
gard to its public lands. He said that every Mexican regarded himself 
as having title practically to an aliquot proportion of the public domain 
of Mexico. By reason of the great extent of our public domain here- 
tofore and the liberal character of our laws on the subject of its acquisi- 
tion men have come to regard themselves as entitled toa quarter- 
section of public land. They do not always, perhaps, refine upon the 
requirements of the law as they ought to do, but in riearlyall cases, as 
I before said, back of the entry there is the purpose to make a home, a 

which is finally realized either in the person of the one who 


ofthe law. Local officers of the Land Department, regarding substance 
and general outcomeas of superior consequence, and taking account of the 
necessities of the settler, which required the earliest possible proof so that 
he might make other and necessary shift for the care and support of his 
family, or that he might make the land the basis of credit in order to 
obtain means for the purchase of stock and the improvement of his land, 
accepted proofs without instituting an inquisition which would operate 
merely to delay but which could not wholly defeat entries. Suddenly 
there came a change of administration, not only as to the personnel 
of those who administer the laws, but a change which is hostile for par- 
tisan and other reasons to all which has preceded its incoming, and now 
new, more stringent, and in some cases impracticable rules are to be ap- 
plied to future entries, which is of little or no consequence, but they 
are to be applied retroactively and be used to cast discredit upon and 
to set aside entries heretofore made. 

For this sd me special agents are employed, detectives, who, like 
all detectives, know that the justification of their employment is to be 
found in their discovery of frauds—a premium upon their diligence in 
defamation—and, like other men of their class, liable to be persuaded ” 
as to their duty by improper means. And so out of the “‘spy’’ system 
now in full vogue, inspired by malevolence, the force is organized to 
convict.” But not organized to convict the wealthy cattleman who 
may have thousands of acres acquired fraudulently, but the unlucky 
squatter whose total possessions are in 160 acres, and who has no per- 
suasive power. 

This is what is going on now under the special-agent system, by which 
men, good and bad, under no responsibility, sitin ex parte judgment upon 
the property rights of their fellow-men. It is both un-American and 
outrageous, no matter how apparently right the action may be, forno 
real investigation can be had, as the special agents have no authority to 
summon witnesses, and the consequence is injustice to individuals hay- 
ing the Government muniment of title. Justice to the Government 


does not require the doing of injustice to individuals. 

To take from one man a tract of land for which he has paid the Gov- 
ernment price in order to give it to another with whom the Govern- 
ment is not in privity should never be done except after a full hearing 
before a tribunal having full power to summon witnesses. And yet 
thousands and tens of thousands of entries have been suspended upon 
mere suspicion and have been turned over to the Department spies 


for pretended investigation. Entries made many years ago, and which 
have been transferred many times to the hands of innocent purchasers, 
are suspended, whereby loss and injustice is done to innocent ple. 

Many entries, I think perhaps thousands of them, have y been 
set aside upon ex parte hearings, upon the repoits of these special 
agents who had no authority under the law to summon witnesses orto 
administer an oath, and who could only hear unsworn and interested 
testimony. 

I will read to the Senate the section of the Revised Statutes under 
which every pre-emption entry since the 12th day of September, 1841, 
has been made: 

Sec. 2262. Before any person claiming the benefit of this chapter is allowed to 
enter lands, he shall make oath before the receiver or register of the land dis- 
trict in which the land is situated that he has never had the benefit of any right 
of pre-emption under section 2259; that he is not the owner of 320 acres of land 
in any State or Territory; that he has notsettled upon and improved such land 
to sell the same on speculation, but in good faith to appropriate it to his own 
exclusive use; and that he has not, directly or indirectly, made any agreement 
or contract, in any way or manner, with any person whatsoever, by which the 
title which he might acquire from the Government of the United States should 
inure in whole or in part to the benefit of any person except himself. 

The succeeding portion of this section names the penalties which 
shall follow false swearing, in addition to the ordinary penalties pro- 
vided by the statute as a punishment for perjury; and what are they ? 


Andif any person taking such oath swears — * in the premises, he shall 
1 the money which he may have paid for such and all right and title 
to the same. 


That is penalty No. 1; and penalty No. 2 is as follows: 

And any grant or conveyance which he may have made. except in the hands 
of bona fide purchasers, for a valuuble consideration, shall be null and void, 
except as provided in section 2288, 0 

And section 2288 simply gives the privilege to the pre-emptor to con- 
vey his land for cemetery pu and so on. The penalty of the stat- 
ute is that he shall forfeit the money which he has paid, and that, ex- 
cept in the hands of a bona fide purchaser for a valuable consideration, 
the title of the man shall be forfeited. t 

Judge Deady, of the district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Oregon, has recently decided, in a case which I had hoped to 
quote but which I could not find, it not being in the Library, that 
when once a certificate has been issued by the proper land officer it is 
not in the power of the executive department of the Government to re- 
call it or in any wise to impair its value as a conveyance of the title of 
the Government; that it can only be set aside in a proceeding instituted 
in the name of the United States in the proper district or circuit court 
for the purpose. And in the case of Myers vs. Croft (13 Wallace, page 
291) Judge Davis, recently the presiding officer of this body, and whose 
knowledge of the subject on which this decision was rendered and gen- 
erally in fact of all questions relating to the public lands will not be 
questioned, adding to that respect to which he was entitled as a judge 
and as a man of great ability and conscientiousness a thorough knowl- 
edge of the public-land system of the United States, says, in narrating 
what the law is for the purpose of bringing himself up to the decision 
of the particular case in point, in commenting on this section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which I have read, as follows: 

This was felt to be aserious evil, and Congress, in the law under consideration, 
undertook to remedy it by requiring of the applicant for a pre-emption. before 
he was allowed to enter the land on which he had settled, to swear that he had 
not contracted it away, nor settled upon it tosell iton speculation, but in good 
faith to appropriate it to hisown use. In case of false swearing the pre-emptor 
was subject to a prosecution for perjury, and forfeited the money he had paid 
for the land; and any grant or conveyance made by him before the entry was 
declared null and void, with an exception in favor of bona fide pu rs for a 
valuable consideration. It is contended by the plaintiff in error that Congress 
went further in this direction, and imposed also a restriction upon the power of 
alienation after the entry, and the last clause iu the twelfth section of the act is 
cited to support the position. 

T allude to this simply for the purpose of what I am about to say, to 
the effect that in this recent raid upon those who have entered public 
lands there have been acts committed which will result not in benefit 
to the United States, but in disadvantage and in injustice and wrong 
uot only to men who have entered the public lands, but especially to 
the men who have purchased from them, which, in my judgment, will 
far outrun in their consequences and in their effects all the good that 
has grown out of this sudden change of policy or that can ever grow 
out of it. Litigation that will outlive the life of any person now liv- 
ing, certainly of any person now having a seat on this floor. will grow, 
out of it, and the money that will be spent in costs and in the employ- 
ment of attorneys will exceed in value all the lands in controversy. 

Among the legal fraternity a great deal of contempt is expressed for 
what is called judge-made law. This is a government not only of 
laws, butof written laws; and while there is committed to the executive 
department great discretion, especially in the administration of the 
land laws, at the same time finally the rights of all persons are in- 
tended to be settled by the words of the statute. It may be very nice 
and very enticing and agreeable for those who are charged with the 
administration of this law to tear it up root and branch and in the ex- 
ercise of their brief power say that its stipulations, its requirements, 
the legal rights that have grown up under it shall not be observed and 
shall not be respected. That, in my judgnient, is an evil greater than 
could ever have grown out of any ordinarily improper administra- 
tion of the law. Congress makes or should make the laws. It is not 
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within the proper power of any executive officer either to suspend the 
execution of a law or to change its terms or qualifications or conditions 
under any pretense of public policy or public interest whatever. 

As I have heretofore said, I am in favor of the repeal of the pre-emp- 
tion law and have been for many years. One of the very first bills I 
introduced into this body was for the repeal of thatlaw. It then had 
no public or popular sentiment back of it; the necessity of it was not 
as 4118885 to the great body of legislators as it then seemed to me, and 
it fell. I refer to that now simply for the purpose of showing that my 
opinion about this is no new one, but one that has existed ever since I 
have given attention to the subject. It was because I saw the time 
coming when by reason of the rapid absorption of the public domain 
there would be fewer chances for homes than there had been and than 
the necessities of the situation would.require, and then the area which 
should be permitted to be entered by one person should be circum- 
scribed. That I believed then as I believe now. 

Iam for limiting the acquisition of the public lands and all Jands, so 
far as the Government can practically do it, to the actual necessities of 
the individual owning the same, to the land which he can properly cul- 
tivate and use with his own labor, leaving free in all other avenues the 
opportunities for speculation, but preventing in oe to the soil, for 
which it has been well said there is ‘‘no manure like the foot of the 
owner,’’ so far as possible, speculation, and especially in those lands 
which form part of the public domain. 

With reference to the timber-culture law, as my colleague says, the 
purpose of it was beneficent. If it had been carried out in the spirit with 
which it was enacted it would have been of inestimable benefit to all the 
vast space lying west of the Mississippi River which is denuded of tim- 
ber; but almost inevitably it became at once the shelter of speculation. 
The pers ms who entered the lands were not required tosettle upon them. 
The condition of entry was the planting and cultivation of a certain 
amount of timber. Of course time was necessary for the preparation 
of the ground for the planting of the timber. And during this time 
the person who had filed could not be brought to book, and generally be- 
fore this period had elapsed opportunity presented itself for disposing of 
the right to enter to some one who wished to claim the land under the 
homestead or 33 law, and in almost all cases this opportunity 
was availed of, and so very few entries have been perfected under the 
timber-culture law, but the thrifty and provident persons who first 
claimed the lands for timber-culture purposes were enabled to dispose 
of their claims to good advantage, and I think not even 5 per cent. of 
all the entries that were made under the timber-culture law have been 
pursued to final entry under that law. They have been disposed of to 

who desired to enter the lands under other of the public-land 
laws, and thus the purpose of the law has been defeated; not with 
great and serious effect, because the land finally had to come under the 
operation of the settlement Jaws, but it permitted a speculation on the 
part of the person who made the original entry, not designing perhaps 
to-follow it out, or having only a feeble desigu, which was opposed to 
the intent and spirit of the law. 

Instead of that, if there had been an amendment of the homestead 
law requiring each homestead settler to plant one or two acres of tim- 
ber around his house in some convenient place for shelter, so that in- 
stead of there being a little forest of timber on one section in each town- 
ship there would have been a smaller forest on each quarter-section, it 
would have accomplished a better purpose. It is too late now to go 
back to that; and the committee propose to repeal the timber-culture 
law entirely. 

I do not agree with the man who said that as posterity had done 
nothing for him he did not intend to do anything for posterity. Iam 
willing and anxious to act with due regard for the coming generations; 
not too rapidly or with too mnch cupidity to exhaust the resources of 
the present and cut off all hopes for those who come after us. But there 
are to-day sixty million people upon American soil. The additions 
from natural increase equal 2} per cent. per annum. The addition 
from immigration varies from half a million to a million and a half of 
souls each year besides. The pon has some claims upon us as well 
as the future. He who can aid in so ordering things as that the man 
of his time and his generation shall be able to live in comfort reason- 
ably as the result of his labor will deserve commendation. 

I think that to-day the people now on American soil, now bearing 
the burdens and responsibilities of citizenship, and who now desire 
homes upon the public domain should have an opportunity to acquire 
them; and if they will go, as I would not, to the farthest recesses of 
the Rocky Mountains, into the little valleys and onto the foot-hills of 
Tae gron ranges, and take small tracts of land of 40, 80, or 160 acres, 

gproductive what before was absolutely unproductive forall pur- 
poses, and thereby give cheap food to the men who are unlocking those 
other resources of the Rocky Mountains, the gold and silver deposits, 
I would not prevent it underany sentiment that some other generation 
might thereby lose an opportunity. The present generation is entitled 
to a fair chance. 

This bill, Mr. President, was framed with a desire to save to the actual 
settler who was willing to take and be satisfied with 160 acres of the 
public domain, and with a desire to do justice to outstanding obliga- 
tions on the part of the Government. It protects all men who have 


initiated proceedings under any of the land laws of the United States; 
it protects all outstanding obligations in the nature of warrants and 
scrip which the Government has issued heretofore and made payable 
in public lands, and which, if it does not take up in the manner nomi- 
nated in the law by the application of lands to their discharge, must be 
satisfied by money out of the Treasury. 

We have provided as matter of detail ‘that there shall be estoppel 
within reasonable time against the Government, that there should be 
some time within which the Government should be constrained from in- 
quiring into the validity of titles which it had granted, and that thereby 
there should be security of title. 

This bill, without seeking to interfere with the rights of the Govern- 
ment, as far as it can within proper limits to give that security of 
title, that stability which must be the foundation of social order and 
precede the march of progress. It recognizes the rights of innocent 
purchasers for value when such purchase and good faith shall be made 
apparent to the Land Department—which, as I believe, is only a recog- 
nition of rights already secured—and it sends cases of alleged frauds 
to the courts, where alone they can be tried as other issues are tried, by 
an impartial tribunal and with full power to secure and hear testimony. 

I will not say that this bill is the sum of human wisdom; but the 
committee of which Iam a member has labored over it faithfully. Per- 
haps they would amend it in some particulars if they had jurisdiction 
of it again, but substantially it is what they believe should be enacted. 
It represents at least the earnest judgment, the indefatigable labor of 
the committee, which has reason to say that it knows something about 
the practical administration of the land laws and of that which requires 
to be remedied. By this bill as a whole I am willing to stand or fall, 
and I bespeak for it at the hands of the Senate earnest consideration. 


Treasury Surplus, 
. SPEECH 
or 1 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Friday, July 30, 1886. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 


joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury 
on the public debt, 


sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to apply such excess, in sums not less than $10,000,000 per month, 
during the existence of any such surplus or excess, to the payment of the in- 
terest-bearing indebtedness of the United States payania at the option of the 
Government. The surplus or balance herein refer to shall be the available 


surplus, ascertained according to the form of statement of the United States 
Treasurer, of the assets and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States em- 
ployed on June 30, 1886.” 5 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment, to add the following proviso: z 

“ Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this resolution 
until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve 
herein mentioned: And provided further, That the Secre! of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, may have in the Treasury, over and above the foregoing sums, a 
working balance not exceeding $20,000,000; and in the case of any extraordi- 
nary emergency, and when, because thereof, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the public interests shall require it, he may, by written order, sus- 
pend the further call for the 9 of such indebtedness for such period of 
time as shall be necessary to maintain the public credit unimpaired.” 

Mr. CALL said: ; 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The resolution proposes to require the payment by 
law of a specific sum of money monthly upon the public debt of the 
United States, and not to leave it as it has been heretofore left to the 
judgment and discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the ad- 
ministration who shall be in charge of public affairs. If it were merely 
a question of holding a certain amount of money in the Treasury of the 
United States for which there was no well-ascertained public use it 
would be easy to dispose of it. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION UNCERTAIN. 

If it could be known as a certainty, as it has been treated by Sena- 
tors here, as to what will be the financial condition of the country; if 
the reasons which they have given for forecasting the future could be 
relied upon with the confidence with which they assert them, there 
ought to be but little difference of opinion as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of the resolution. I presume every one concursin the proposi- 
tion that no money should be taken by taxation from the people for 
which there is not an immediate public use. Certainly the proposition 
is a very plain one and does not need to be enforced by argument that 
to gather great sums of money from the people of the country and hoard 
them in the public Treasury will bring calamity and ruin upon the 
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country just in as the amount withheld from the uses of 
business and life shall bear to the business of the country and the great 
bulk of its circulating medium. 

THR, OPINION OF PRESIDENT AND MIS SECRETARIES. 

But the President of the United States and the sagacious man (and 
it is not always a politician who is the wisest man) who is at the head 
of the Treasury ent did not see this question in that light. 
Educated in the practical necessities of business, a man of practi- 
cal judgment, of knowledge of affairs, he, with his First Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who has shown himself in the communication 
which he has addressed to the Committee on Finance here to bea man of 
judgment and mind, regarded this question in 8 different light. They 
and the Treasurer came to consider it in the light in which the prac- 
tical business men of the country regarded it. They regarded it as a 
question connected with the permanent and equal value of the differ- 
ent kinds of currency which are known as the money of this country. 

The question to be considered before the Senate is not as to what 
amount of money can be spared from the ordinary disbursements of the 
Government. To so treat it is to look upon itin a narrow and imprac- 
ticable manner. The question which addresses itself to my mind upon 
this subject is that which seems to have actuated the President, whose 
sincerity of purpose, whose desire to promote the good of the country 
at large, whose practical good sense I think are evidenced in his treat- 
ment of this subject, treating it as a subject distinct from the question 
of what may be the permanent future of silver coinage, but as a mat- 
ter of present practical necessity, treating it as a question simply of pre- 
serving the interchangeable equal value of gold and silver and of the 
paper money of the United States. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER, 

Mr. President, to reason upon any subject there must be correct pro- 
cesses of reasoning based upon some ascertained facts, and those facts 
clearly ascertained can be alone the basis of any sound reasoning. In- 
temperate assertion, rash and confident opinions drawn from facts which 
do not warrant them, are not the basis of a calm judgment in regard to 
the finances and business of a country. à 

One fact presents itself to my mind as one that men who reason and 
who have judgment should attach some importance to, should meas- 
ure and consider, and that fact is this: It is a fact ascertained and 
admitted that a pound of silver bullion is worth in the markets of 
the world about one-fourth less than the value as expressed by law of 
the coin which may be made from it. A pound of gold, in the markets 
of the world is worth as much as the coin which may be made from it 
according to the prescribed standard of valuation by law. The value 
of this fact, the significance of it, the influence it may have on money 
and values are questions for the consideration of all thoughtfal men, 
are subjects upon which Senators may well exercise whatever power 
of reasoning they may have. 

It is a fact that a pound of silver bullion made into coin is worth one- 
fourth, or nearly one-fourth, less than the value which the law declares 
it to possess. A pound of gold made into coin is worth the full amount 
which the law declares it to possess. We have various explanations 
of this fact. By some it is asserted to be due to the want of an ener- 
getic effort on the part of the Government to increase the value of the 
one, by some to an effort to depress it, by some to combinations of great 
moneyed interests; but let the facts be what they may as the cause of 
the difference, what will be the influence of this fact and who shall 
guarantee that it will not be greater than it is? ý 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS. 

Mr. President, there are causes for this, but I shall not weary the 
Senate by entering at large into the subject. The significance of this 
fact is that it has so impressed the judgment of men, and none can re- 
verse it by declarations, harsh invectives against the great interests 
which manage and control, whether rightfully or wrongfully, the busi- 
ness interests and industries of the country. The significance of this 
fact is that it has so impressed the agencies which control ecommerce 
and finance and industry and labor, be they good or bad, that they dis- 
trust the future of the one and perhaps appreciate too y the future 
of the other. Admit all that been said by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and those who have argued this question, still the fact remains 
that there is a difference between these two tokens of money which 
constitute to a large extent the representatives of value in this country 
and in the world. 

HOW SHALL IT BE REMEDIED? 

If it be true that from some cause the fact is that as between these 
two great representatives one is one-fourth less in value than the value 
which the law declares it shall possess and the other is up to the stand- 
ard and requirement of the law, it remains for us to consider by what 
means shall the declination of the one be prevented and its appreciation 
obtained. That is the first great question. Theabundance of this eir- 


culating medium, which all admit to be a proper and wise subject for 
encouragement, isanother question. The present question forusis how 
shall we prevent the declination of the one and secure its appreciation 
tothe equal standard prescribed by law for the currency of the country, 
which by law is proposed to be so regulated that the one shall be the 
equal of the other. : E 

Some Senators have urged that it shall be done by increasing the 


amount of the one, by making it unlimited. Suppose that proposition 
should be admitted, does it follow that there shall be nowhere a power 
left to prevent any abatement in the confidence of the people of the 
country in the oneor the other? Does it follow that there can not be 
a want of confidence throughout the community and throughout the 
world in the one, and that that want of confidence may not be pre- 
vented by practical administration, by the Government. being enabled 
at all times when there shall be an attempted appreciation of the one 
to pay out its gold dollars for the silver dollars—thus having the 
power (the greatest instrumentality of associated effort in the world, 
having the power to put millions of gold -dollars as the substitute for 
silver dollars) to practically enforce to every man the idea that what- 
ever may be the depreciation of this metal a great and powerful agency 
stands ready to make it good to the equal standard of the law. 

In the argument of this question another very significant fact is pre- 
sented, and that is that while the law prescribes an equal standard of 
value between two respective things, gold and silver, of certain propor- 
tions of weight and fineness, notwithstanding the law has made thata 
legal tender, notwithstanding there is always a vast multitude of con- 
tracts.to be performed which by the law are dischargeable in silver or 
gold either at the choice of the debtor, notwithstanding this use is cre- 
ated by law, which is a great power, a use which can not be avoided, 
notwithstanding the law requires that all judgments, all failuresto 
form contracts wherever they are may be discharged in the silver dollar, 
still the silver bullion which constitutes that dollar is one-fourth less in 
market value than the gold dollar. With all the power of the Govern- 
ment, with the practical use to pay the revenues of the Government, 
with the practical use to discharge all future contracts and all contracts 
which are now to be enforced by judgment, still from some cause or 
other this fact exists. ` 

Mr. President, I do not think it requires a great deal of reasoning to 
convince a man of sober judgment, who weighs facts as they are, that 
this depreciation, from whatever cause it has „ may continue, 
and that when it has gone to the extent of 50 or 25 per cent. there will 
be a diminution in values throughout this country the future effect of 
which no man can pretend to foretell. If that is not so, then the one 
may depreciate to nothing and the artificial uses which the Govern- 
ment by law may prescribe can still be carried on in a circulation which 
has no marketable value except for the purposes provided and required 
bylaw. This, in my judgment, is the practical view of this question. 

THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 

As to the future of silver coin, I am of the opinion, in my own hum- 
ble judgment, that that is a future for which there need benofear. I 
am of the opinion that the economists of the future will adjust these 
relations. How far it is within the power of the Government to main- 
tain by law a fixed ratio between any two commodities is a question 
too large for discussion here. The reasoning man, the man of mind 
and judgment who weighs carefully causes and effects, may perhaps see 
in the future an abundant use for all the gold and all the silver coin 
that an unlimited coinage could supply. But it is a different question 
altogether from the proposition that the Government may by law pre- 
scribe a fixed and invariable ratio between the values of any two com- 
modities. Those who have argued this question have argued it upon 
that basis and that theory, endeavoring to prove that by law or by a 
wise administrative policy the Government can preserve a fixed and 
inseparable ratio of value between gold and silver, 

The taste and fashion of the world may prefer to-day silver or gold 
for all purposes of ornamentation, and yet they insist that while there 
may be a 2 and universal demand for the one and not for the other, 
the same fixed ratio of value between gold and silver will still exist, and 
that some process of administration, some process of compulsory use and 
necessity will be adequate to preserve that fixed and invariable ratio, 


EQUAL VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER AND PAPER, s 

This, then, to my mind is the question which reasonably addresses 
itself to the judgment of Senators. Ti yopa made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his reports, antagonized by the specific 
provisions of the resolution of the House, is not one thatgoncerns the 
future of the coinage of cither of these metals. It is the simple prop- 
osition that there is in the United States in circulation something like 
$2,000,000,000 of gold, silver, and paper currency, three different 
kinds; that to preserve the equality of these different species of money 
is an object of great public necessity; that the disappearance in the 
practical uses of the country of that equality would bring great finan- 
cial calamity; that the organisms of credit, the banks, the depositaries, 
the men who have accumulated and become the sources of credit, by 
any great depreciation in these different species of currency, will be 
deprived of a very large portion of their resources; that the debtors 
of the country, in whose favor so much is said, when they are com- 
pelled by law to pay their debts and have not the money to do it with, 
will become the victims of the most harsh and oppressive terms; that - 
those who have money due to them, by the depreciation of this legal- 
tender coin, either gold or silver or paper, would be required to be 
paid in a currency that was not of value; and that, as they had made 
their contracts upon the basis of an equality in the value of these dif- 
ferent species of currency, they might be paid in that which repre- 
sented nothing; and that to depreciate silver would strike off from 
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8150, 000,000 to 8200, 000,000 of the values of the country in the hands 
of its poorer people. 7 

None will deny that this effect will follow from the continued depre- 
ciation of either one or the other of the several kinds of money com- 
monly in use in this country. How is it to be prevented? It is tobe 
prevented by a confidence in the public at large, by a confidence in 
other countries, a confidence in the great centers of trade, which, whether 
for good or for evil, have practical power in this country—a confidence 
that that depreciation will not occur. One powerful agency to prevent 
it certainly is that the Treasury Department of the United States shall 
be possessed of ample means to make the depreciated currency good 
whenever there shall be any want of confidence, anything extending 
to a panic, and that confidence will either exist or not exist according 
to the ability of this great agency to protect either of these species ot 
money from depreciation of any kind. 

To my mind there is no force in the suggestion that it is impossible 
that this will occur. The causes which produce a want of confidence 
are not within the forecast of man. They may occur with suddenness; 
they may bethe result of combination; they may be the result of nat- 
cnet | causes. They may come from wars; they may come from contin- 
gencies which can not now be foreseen. 

I can see therefore no wisdom in this resolution, and I should vote 
against both these resolutions if I had itin my power to do so. Ishould 
leave it to the Secretary of the Treasury who has shown that kind of wis- 
dom which is far beyond the wisdom of the politician, far beyond the wis- 
dom of the man of letters, the practical knowledge of a well-informed 
judgment, of a sensible man conversant, thoroughly familiar, with the 
subject with which he deals. I know of no man who has exhibited more 
wisdom and more ability than the Secretary of the Treasury under 
this administration; and whatever differences of opinion I might have 
with him, I certainly should not condemn his judgment in advance or 
withhold from hima discretion to deal with this subject, being well 
advised and confident that every dollar of this money that could be 
spared from the public necessities would be appropriated suitably and 
wisely to the reduction of the public debt. 


THE PRESIDENT WISE AND PRUDENT. 


Neither do Isee anything in the conduct of the President of the United 
States which should make us at all alarmed that there should be any 
want of wisdom and prudence in the administration of the finances of 
the country. He shares, as do the whole people, in the desire that the 

ublic debt shall be extinguished as ey as possible. He certainly 
enforced opon Congress the necessity of reducing the taxes as rap- 
idly as possible. His sincerity of purpose, his practical good 
his energetic devotion to the performance of his duties can not be ques- 
tioned. ‘There is, therefore, no reason in the conduct of the adminis- 
tration and no reason in the ical wisdom of the things required to 
be done which justifies a resolution forcing the payment of $10,000,000 
a month npon the public debt of the United States without reference 
to any of the exigencies that may arise in the conduct of the Treasury. 

In my judgment this resolution predicated upon the idea that it may 
be done without any connection whatever with the interchangeable 
value of the different species of money that constitute the i 
medium of the United States is a dangerous error and without founda- 
tion. The reasoning is upon premises which do not justify it. You 
might admit every proposition of the Senator from Kentucky in his able 
speeches here, you might admit yee A propon hon which the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado and the tor from Kansas have made, 
and yet not touch the important question which is before the Senate, 
whether it is wise to deprive the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States of the power to protect either one of three species of currency be- 
longing to the people of the United States from any cause which may 
depreciate it and to arrest the depreciation of the silver currency and 
the silver bullion which must carry with it the depreciation of the coin. 

It does not touch the question of what means shall be provided to 
effect that important purpose, and whether the only means is not hav- 
ing in the Treasury of the United States a fund sufficient at all times 
reasonably to make good any amount of silver dollars which may be 
put in question by substituting gold for them in the administrative 
process of the Treasury of the United States. 

FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I should, if I had it in my power 
to do so, defeat both the House resolution and the Senate amendment. 
In the absence of that power I shall vote for the amendment. 

There are certain facts which must furnish the basis of sound reason- 
ing and true conclusions on this as on all other subjects. 

oney has no intrinsic value as money. It can neither sow nor reap. 
It has not the power of production or invention. It is the creation of 
human invention and the offspring of the necessities and convenience 
of men, and therefore subject to the laws and regulations which they 
may make. 

Its function is to measure and represent values, and it derives its 
function and power from the consent of the people of the community, 
state, nation, or nations where it is or may be used. This consent for 
its use depends altogether on its value, and the uses to which it may 
be put, and the permanence of this use. 

When the Government coins metals of any kind for private persons 


into different denominations and delivers them to the owner of the bull- 
ion or metal out of which they were made, declaring by law that certain 
standard measures and denominations and proportions of weight and 
fineness shall constitute the standard coinage of a country, it does no 
more than this, and its declaration by law of these facts can give no ad- 
ditional value to the metal out of which the coinage is made or to the 
coinage itself. If the action of Government is confined to this declara- 
tion of the names or denomination of coin of different weight and 
fineness, it leaves every one free to use it or not use it; and the use or 
non-use of it will depend entirely on the advantage or disadvantage it 
may be to the individual. Every man will take that in exchange for his 
labor or the results of his labor which will answer his personal needs 
the best. If this should be the personal promise of some individual, he 
will take that in preference to any coin of any denomination or stand- 
ard that will not serve his purpose so well, provided, of course, that he 
knows the fact. 

These admitted and apparent facts show conclusively that money has 
no intrinsic and inherent power, whether it be metallic money, gold or 
silver, or paper money, but that it must be, of whatever nature it may 
be, the subject of wise arrangement, predicated on some ascertained and 


stable causes, 
REGULATION OF COIN VALUE, 


This was the former method of Government action and regulation 
of coinage and money. 

The Government declared what should be standard divisions of coin 
and their respective weight and fineness, and having done this did no 
more. The uses and value of this coin, and the proportions of quan- 
tity and value which it should bear to production aud labor and prop- 
erty, were left altogether to the voluntary actions of those who had oc- 
casion or necessity to use them and to the natural and business causes 
which affected them. 

Under such conditions as these, namely, unlimited coinage of the 
metals for the benefit of individual owners, it is quite evident that the 
quantity was in no sense material except as its abundance or scarcity 
was a matter of convenience. The greater or less quantity which 
might be given for one or another value or commodity woald be regu- 
lated altogether by causes with which the Government had nothing to 
do, and no concern, and which could in no way affect the people except 
in the convenience and facility which the abundance or scarcity of an 
accepted representative of values might afford. £ : 


USE, NOT LAW, MAKES VALUE. 


It is therefore quite clear that the action of Government in declar- 
ing that certain standards of weight and finenessof certain metals, and 
the coinage of these metals and their proportions on account of the in- 
dividuals who may own them, will never of itself constitute them 
money and make them representatives of value and the instruments 
of exchange and commerce. . 

It is also quite evident that if there be any commodity or product 
or thing which is of a universal value in a community, State, nation, 
or the world of commerce, and such commodity, product, or thing is 
susceptible of convenient division and subdivision and transportation— 
that coined or uncoined, divided or undivided by law—such a product 
or thing ing these qualities will constitute, if it can be had, the 
accepted and reliable representative of value and instrament of com- 
merce. 

It seems, however, equally clear that the proportions or quantities of 
such commodities which would be given in exchange for any particular 
article will depend not only on the scarcity or abundance of the article 
to be purchased or exchanged or its ay a and relative cost, but also 
on all the causes, both natural and artificial, which affect the product 
or thing with which the purchase is to be made; and that while abun- 
dance or scarcity, the needs for and the uses of a commodity‘or thing, 
and the relative cost of its production are the natural and proper ele- 
ments which should determine the relative quantities which should be 
given for different things, and the cost of production is the only just 
and proper measure of values; yet other elements will determine ly 
the value when the article with which the purchase is to be eis 
subject in any way to artificial control or monopoly, or to fluctuations 
of scarcity or abundance. ‘ 

It is equally evident that the determination of values by the 
chance supply or the greater or less quantity of any one or more com- 
modities without reference to the cost of production or the abundance 
or scarcity of other commodities is one of the results of the moneyed 
economies of the past, and that this evil is beginning to be remedied in 
part only by the systems of clearing-houses, by drafts on shipment, and 
by exchanges in kind through the instrumentalities of banking and 
commerce. , 

We have ascertained, then, that money as money has no intrinsic 
value; that its function is to measure and represent values; that the part 
which the Government performs is only to declare what shall be money 
and what shall be standards and proportions of weight and fineness of 
its coin and the name by which it shall be known; that all these offices 
being performed can not give value or use of themselves to money, and 
that any commodity of universal and steady value, span eman of easy 
subdivision and transportation, will, by virtue of these qualities, become 
the representative of value and the means of exchange without the ac- 
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tion of government, which, when added to these qualities, will only fa- 
cilitate and regulate its use. 

THE QUALITY LAW GIVES TO MONEY. 

What quality, then, is it which the Government can impart to money 
which renders it so important and gives to it such power over men and 
their lives and fortunes and makes it so often a ruinous factor or a source 
of benefit in the welfare of communities, States, or nations? If we can 
ascertain this we may, perhaps, discern its limits, and the facts and the 
learned opinions which have been es to this debate, first by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], and then by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. PuGH], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], 
and the Senators from Texas [Mr. COKE and Mr. MAXEY], and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, TELLER}, and Mr. SHERMAN, may have their true application, 
and we may thus ascertain precisely what direction legislation should 
take in view of the new economies of a new age of industry—economies 
looking to the just rights of labor. - 

_ We may perhaps ascertain in how far these new economies by a bet- 
ter method may be supplanting the old method of measuring values by 
the abundance or scarcity of money, and substituting such measure by 
the costof uction, leaving to money as its chief function to furnish 
sas convenient and ready standard of measurement and expression of 
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We may ascertain the meaning and importance of the statistics which 
show how small a proportion of the actual large exchanges of the world 
are effected by the actual use of money otherwise than as the mere ex- 
pression of value, and how much larger a proportion of the small and 
every-day transactions of life and business are effected through its use 
both as a representative and a measure of the value of labor and the 
subsistence of labor. What, then, is the function which the action of 
government may give and has given to money, which gives to it such 
power and influence as to make its regulation and the declaration of its 
value a power of such great extent and influence? 


LEGAL-TENDER QUALITY AND ITS EFFECTS. 

The Constitution of the United States says 8 shall have power 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of ſoreigu coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures. No State shall make anything 
but gold and silver a legal tender for the payment of debts. The ex- 
ercise of this power, the declaration by law that gold and silver shall 
be the current coin, and the regulation of its value, does not pretend 
to and can not enforce its use, nor confine business and exchanges to 
it, nor be nor affect when used the quantities or proportions of 
value which it will bear to other things or values, nor make it a repre- 
sentative of value. 

Neither does the fact of the actual use of gold and silyer coin or bull- 
ion or any other commodity or value as money give to itits great power 
for good or evil, for it is manifest that to-day a community or people 
may be exchanging in different proportions values for gold and silver 
or any other commodity, and a year hence the proportions or values 
may change or some other methods of exchange may be adopted, and 
beyond the loss or profit that may result to those who have boughtand 
sold and kept there is no material result, as the number of those who 
will hold and keep the representative or measure of value will be small 
as co with the number of those who have used it and for whom 
it has performed all its functions. The great function then which the 
law imparts to money, which gives to it its great power and influence 
over the lives and fortunes and the welfare of the people, is its legal- 
tender quality—the power given by law of discharging all obligations 
and contracts by the delivery of agreed quantities and stan and 
the compulsory exchange and transfer of the property of the debtor to 
the tor, in all cases of damage or loss or wrongdoing, through 
judgment and execution at law. 

The significance of this will be found in the fact that the debtors al- 
ways exceed in large 1 the ereditors; that the number of con- 
tracts to be perſormed in the future vastly exceed the number of those 
begun and completed at any particular time; that the contracts and 
obligations of men relate to the future more than the present, and of 
necessity must be performed in the future; hence the power of regulat- 
ing and declaring the value of that thing alone in which they can be 
performed, and the exercise of it, constitutes the thing so declared a 
representative of value to the extent of this use. 

It is true that the power to contract is left free, and men may con- 
tract to exchange commodities in kind or to receive drafts and notes 
of individuals, but still all failures to perform must be compensated in 
damages in the legal-tender money of a country, all judgments and exe- 
cutions and compulsory payments di ed and satisfied in it. 

It is then the legal-tender quality and the compulsory payment of 
debts and obligations that give to money its power as a representative 
of value, so far as the positive precepts of the law or the action of the 
lawmaking power can effect it. 

MONEY DERIVES ITS VALUE FROM ITS USES. 

Money like everything else derives its value solely from its uses, and 
it is only by creating a use for it that the power of government or in- 
dividuals can be of any avail. All the enactments of power and the 
devices of individuals can not give value to that for which men can find 
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no adequate current use, and the value is purely in proportion to the 
facility, convenience, and permanence of its use. 

When a government or an individual having need for any commodity 
or thing, whether wheat, or corn, or supplies, or bullion of metals, or 
coin, or drafts, or promissory notes, and having power to exact and com- 
pel the delivery of it, shall transfer this power to those who hold its 
obligations by the delivery of its promises which they agree to receive 
in place of or as a representative of the thing demanded, either in taxes 
or otherwise, they create a use and give a value to the promises thus 


issued. If the government has the power of exaction of three hundred 


millions a year, and the people are able to pay it, then the notes of the 
government will be of a current and universal use for this amount of 
value, and this use will constitute a value just as the use of any com- 
modity will constitute a value; and this value will be limited to a 
particular community or country, or extended beyond it into other 
countries, precisely in proportion to the convenience of commerce and 
exchange. The value will exist and remain, and only be increased or 
diminished in proportion to the facility of its use in other countries and 
in wider spheres of business. 

If gina) e g be true, money derives its value from the uses which 
may be made of it. These uses depend on its convenience of division 
and subdivision and transportation and the permanence and univer- 
sality of its use and value, and this convenience of division and trans- 
portation and this permanence and universality of value and use may 
be created by the law to the extent of the income from taxes of a State 
certainly, and perhaps to a much greater extent. 

CENTERS OF EXCHANGE AND DISTRIBUTERS,. 

It also appears that commerce has a law arising from necessity and 
convenience, from easy intercourse, by which it makes for itself centers 
of exchange, which become, as it were, clearing-houses for the settle- 
ment of balances in transactions, aud which are a substitute for money 
and supersede its use for the bulk of transactions. 

VARIATIONS OF MONEY VALUES. 

We have also ascertained that all money and all representatives of 
value hitherto used in the shape of money or currency are subject to a 
double variation: first, in the value of the article bought, which finds 
expression in the money representative; and, second, in the differing 
values of the money representative itself, which may be caused by its 
abundance or scarcity, by the greater demand for it in one place than 
in another, by the facilities for its transportation or removal, and by 


the combinations which niay be made for its control, its circulation, or 
withdrawal from use, 
It also appears that the differing values of money as a representative 


of value have been and are the subject of unnecessary and arbitrary fluc- 
tuations and change caused by the devices of men, and that these, with 
the unnecessary and artificial fluctuation of commodities caused by the 
devices of interested men, are more powerful to-day in their combina- 
tions to rob labor of its just compensation and make all values and all 
property dependent on the will and interest of those who control those 
causes than they have been in any past time. 
THE REMEDY. 

To remedy these evils is and will continue to be a great object of in- 
telligent legislation by the friends of the people. 

The question before us is supposed by its advocates to be connected 
with the continuance or suspension of silver coinage, on the theory that 
there may be too much money, and that when there is much of one kind 
and but little of another, and the money of one kind is of much greater 
value than the money of the other kind, the one will drive the other 
out of circulation, and that this would be a great public calamity, and 
that the measure of value and the sale of values payable indiscrimi- 
nately in either will be a loss to the seller and a gain to the buyer by 
enabling him to make payment always in the cheaper metal or money. 
It is also contended that by having a great abundance of what is 
termed the cheaper money, and but one kind of money in fo 
countries, all balances will have to be paid in the kind of money in 
demand where the balances are to be paid, and this will be in the dear 
money, by virtue of which all the dear money will leave the country. 
To investigate these propositions we shall have to find out what is 
meant by cheap money. 

CHEAP MONEY AS BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER. 

By what standard is its respective value to be measured? We shall 
have to apply the conclusions we ‘have already reached as to represent- 
atives of value or money to balances between foreign countries, where 
the legal-tender quality of money does not apply, and where the law of 
relative values or commercial exchange does apply, where commodities 
find their exchange at their respective values in the country where the 
balance is made. 

LONG USE OF GOLD AND SILVER, AND ITS CAUSES. 

We shall have to commence this inquiry by ascertaining the true re- 
lations of gold and silver to the business of the world as money and the 
reasons for its long use as the measure and representative of valnes in 
the commerce and exchanges and transactions of the world, and inthe 
course of this inquiry the facts which have been stated in this debate 
will find their appropriate place, and either refute or vindicate the 
opinions which have been expressed. 
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To what is the long use of the precious metals as the representa- 
tive of value to be attributed? Certainly notto the fact that they are 
declared to be money and made into coin for convenience of use; nor 
to the fact that they are declared by authority to be a representative 
of value. Their valuation will neither create a use nor a desire for 
them, and without a use or desire for them by men the valuation of 
authority would be simply vain. They are precious because for some 
reason, as bullion, as metal, not as coin, they have always been an object 
of universal desire, This desire is predicated on their use and value 
for ornamentation and in the arts in the judgment and taste of much 
the greater part of the world. It is this universal use and desire for 
them and the comparative ease of their transportation that has made 
them as metals, as bullion, the measure and representative of value in 
all countries. Any other metal or commodity of the like qualities 
would have been and would be a representative of value equal to them 
in all these respects and all their uses, and would have divided their 
empire with them. 


OTHER COMMODITIES AS REPRESENTATIVES OF VALUE. 

What would have been the harm to the world or to business if there 
were other commodities of equal desire and equal general use with 
them which would make such other commodities equally a represent- 
ative of value? What would be the harm if such other commodities 
were very abundant and easy to obtain. Men would exchange what 
they have for them because by reason of the universal desire for them 
they can be converted easily and cheaply into whatever they want. 

Men would agree to take them as a consideration for labor and skill 
for the same reason. Government would make them a legal tender, 
because men contract to buy and sell and to take payment in them. 

The Government coins and stamps them and declares the weight and 
fineness and regulates their relative value to each other as money, not 
their relative value to other commodities or other values, In respect 
to other values they can have no fixed relation, because the value of 
other commodities is regulated by their abundance or scarcity either 
natural or forced, by the cost of transportation, by the combinations 
made among men, by the demand and use for them. 

FUTURE PAYMENTS OR EXCHANGES, 

He who agrees to exchange anything and take payment at some future 
time in either gold or silver coin or bullion does so subject to the chance 
that its value measured in commodities or property may be either greater 
or less than it is at the time of the transaction. 

But it is said that if a contract be to sell a value for so many pounds 
of bullion of either silver or gold to be delivered at a future time, then 
there is some certainty about it. No other risk is taken than that 
at the time of payment the value of the pound of bullion may be 
greater or less measured in the things it will then buy than it was at 
the time of the contract; but he who sells exchanges labor or property 
to be paid in either gold or silver, or where either is a legal tender, if 
there be a difference between the commodities which the two will buy, 
runs the risk of having his payment made in that one of the two met- 
als which will buy the least and which therefore will be of the least 
value. 

This is obviously true; and the result necessarily will be that men 
contemplating this contingency will, in their contract or sales, fix the 
amount or value of the thing sold at that price which the cheaper money 
will represent when measured by what it will buy. 

Thus, for instance, ifa man were to sell property, to be paid at some 
future time in so many ounces of gold or silver bullion, he would pro- 
vide that such additional number of ounces of silver bullion more than 
of gold as its then or future value measured by what it would buy would 
be. But if he make a contract to take so many dollars for his prop- 
erty, and it be the law that either silver or gold dollars will discharge 
the obligation, and there be a difference in what gold or silver dollars 
will buy, unless he measures the value of his property by demanding 
the price for it equal to what silver dollars will buy, he might lose, 
and there will be then a gold value for property and a silver value for 
property, and by law the gold dollar and the silver dollar being each 
a legal tender of the same value all transactions will of necessity be 
based on the silver value; thatis, the values of property will be increased 
to the amount necessary for silver dollars to cover it. 

IS A FIXED RATIO POSSIBLE? 

Now, the question for us to consider is how far this will be an evil, 
and whether it is greater than some other evils, and how far it is within 
the power of the Government to maintain a fixed ratio between gold and 
silver coin, and if so by what means they can do it. 

If contracts by law were payable in either gold or silver bullion at 
their réspective market values at the time of payment, anda legal tender 
at their measure of value, the difficulty would seem in this respect 
to be obviated, without injustice to labor or business. It is true the 
element of uncertainty as to amountof payment would rest on both sides, 
but it might be further reduced by making the market value at the 
time of payment to be measured by the purchasing capacity of either 
of the great commercial staples. 

We have then a proposition that the Government can maintain a fixed 
ratio of value between certain different coins of differing qualities, and 
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that this will be effected certainly by getting the consent of all govern- 
ments to the proposition that so many grains of gold shall be of the same 
value as so many grains of silver; that is to say, if a government de- 
clares by law that 1 grain of gold is worth just 15} grains of silver 
it will be worth just that much and no more. 

Why this should be so does not appear, and why this should be so of 
gold and silver any more than it is true of any other commodity does 
not appear. 

Suppose the Government by law declares that 1 bushel of wheat 
shall be worth 10 bushels of corn, and no more and no less, will this 
make it so? 

Suppose when this law is made three-fourths of the wheat should be 
destroyed, and the corn increased three-fourths, and the demand and 
uses of wheat continue just the same, would the value of the bushel 
of wheat remain just the same, irrespective of the quantity or supply, 
or of the uses and demand for it? And if the value of the one bushel 
of wheat be increased or diminished by causes which do not affect in 
any way the value of the ten bushels of corn, and over which the Gov- 
ernment has no control, how can the declaration by law that they shall 
be of the same value affect it? 

I do not see that the consent of all governments that one grain of gold 
shall be worth so many grains of silver will any more make itso than 
the consent of one government will make it so. 

It seems very clear to me that the respective value of gold and silver 
is created by qualities and uses which governments did not make and 
can not unmake, and that their relative value depends on causes pe- 
culiar to each. 

There may be a demand for gold in the fine arts or for other uses at 
one time much greater than the ordinary demand for silver, and this 
demand will increase the relative value of gold to silver and decrease 
the relative value of silver. 

How will the declaration by law that so many grains of gold coined 
and stamped asa dollar and so many grains of silver coined and stamped 
as a dollar shall be of equal value affect them in the supposed case? 
Let us see. We will suppose in the changes of fashion and the increase 
of luxury the demand for gold for the arts and for ornament and luxury 
should increase and that for silver diminish. The gold in the dollar 
and the silver dollar, for the purpose of paying debts, is of equal value; 
but the gold in the gold dollar, for the purpose of sale as a commodity, 
is worth twenty times as much as the silver in the silver dollar. Why 
will not everybody sell the gold dollar for use in the arts and keep and 
use the silver to pay debts and meet contracts? And how will the decla- 
ration of the Government, or of all governments and of all people, 
cause or prevent the fashion and taste of men from using the gold in the 
arts and preferring it to silver, or using silver in preference to gold? 

But suppose all governments were to unite, if it were possible, to for- 
bid and prevent the use of the precious metals in the arts or for any 
other purpose than money. How would this affect the matter and se- 
cure a fixed ratio? 

A man in this condition of things has property of some kind to sell. 
What does he say when he proposes to exchange this for something 
else, or for coin? He says, what will be the value of this coin to me? 
The answer is, it can be used only for money; it has no other use or 
value. It can not be used in the arts nor for the support and comfort 
of life. Its use and value and purchasing power depend on the con- 
tinuance of this agreement between the governments entirely. It de- 
pends on its legal-tender quality, and the quantities of which will be 
equal to other commodities in its purchasing power is purely arbitrary. 
It may be increased or diminished indefinitely. It is a representative 
of value only so far as it is a legal tender for debts and obligations, and 
the want of permanence and possible change and discontinuance will 
always disturb confidence in such a representative of value, while it 
is probably true that such a consent among nations in respect to the 
ratio of the precious metals would maintain it with some degree of 
stability. 

IS A FIXED RATIO NECESSARY? 

But why should there be a fixed ratio of value between the two met- 
als? We have already seen that each can perform the functions of 
money at their market value as bullion as they have always done 
without a fixed ratio of value, and that is not within the power of Gov- 
ernment so long as differing uses in commerce and the arts exist for 
either the one or the other, to secure a fixed ratio between them. We 
have alsoseen that for convenience of use and cheapness of transportation 
the two metals are placed on an equality by the use of certificates of 
deposit granted by the Government and issuable for any amount, and 
that this method of use and circulation is the same in all respects as if 
the coin itself was really passed from hand to hand. These several 
facts demonstrate the following propositions: 

First. That gold and silver, by virtue of their relations to and uses 
in the arts and commerce, and by their convenience and ease of transporta- 
tion and their intrinsic qualities, have a special and intrinsic value as 
representatives of value which we call money. 

That to these qualities is due their long use for this purpose as a 
measure and representative of value. That afixed ratio between them 
is not necessary to their performance of these functions, which may be 
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as readily done by their use as bullion at their respective market value 
as by a fixed ratio. 

That the necessity of a fixed ratio has had relation and use only to this 
legal-tender power—an artificial use—and that this will be evaded 
whenever there is a difference of value and the amount of gold in a dol- 
lar will buy more silver than the dollar contains by making all prices 
based on the gold value of the silver in the dollar. 

5 WHEN GOLD OR SILVER BECOMES MERCHANDISE. 

This latter fact is proved by this statement: If the gold in adollar 
will buy more silver than there is in the dollarin London or anywhere 
else, and the silver dollar will buy as much here as the gold dollar, 
why will it not pay any one to send the gold to London, sell it, 
and bring it back to the country in the shape of commodities—sugar, 
coffee, or anything else you buy—atthe gold value abroad, which will 
puy just as much more as the gold dollar is worth more than the silver 
dollar; and unless by law you can te prices of commodities the 

demanded here will be just that much more than the silver dollar 
is worth with profits and rtation and cost of sale added. If a 
man sends his gold dollar to London, worth there 20 cents more than 
a silver dollar, and buys 20 per cent. more silver than is in the silver 
dollar here, and brings the silver here, the Government says to him, 
“You can not use that silver here at its value We havea 
Government value by law, which makes it worth as much here as the 
quantity of gold in a gold dollar, and you can only get this for it.” 

This is only prescribing a price for it when used as money different 
from its market value even in this country, and is avoided immediately 
by seeking investment at gold values in commoditi haps in silver 
bullion itself—to be used in commerce and the arts at its market value, 
which is just that much more value when used for this purpose; that 
is, he sells his silver bullion which he has bought with his gold dollar 
at the market price, which is 20 per cent. more than the silver dollar, 
and thus realizes a gold value and a different ratio right under your 
laws to the contrary. - 

It is easy to see that this process may go on and the Government 
still maintain an arbitrary value of these metals by keeping up a fixed 
ratio for legal-tender, while a different ratio will exist fur commerce 
and the markets; but this will be done at the country’s loss. 

If for any reason make silver answer all the purposes of gold, and 
the market value of gold anywhere is greater than the rates fixed by 
law for silver, it is an injury to the holders of gold if they do not use 
it at its greater commercial value, and if silver can perform its uses as 
money, wise economy both for the state and themselves demands that 
they shall do it; and the Government, therefore, can not maintain a 
fixed ratio or relative value between gold and silver any more than it 
can between any other values. A greater value of either gold or silver 
bullion in any of the great markets of the world will make a differ- 
ence in the value of gold and silver coin in all parts of the world. 


LEGAL-TENDER LAWS MAKE VALUES ONLY FOR LEGAL TENDER. 


Legal-tender laws will maintain and enforce relative values or a fixed 
ratioonly for legal-tenders; but this will be avoided by fixing the con- 
tract price or money value in the cheaper metal or the greater amount, 
making allowance for the future depreciation. 

PERMANENCE OF SILVER MONEY. 

How is it then that France, as has been shown in this debate, with 
her successful industrial system, has always and still maintains both 
metals and a fixed relative ratio of value? And how isit that we our- 
selves have and are successfully doing so? And how is it that, as Mr. 
BECK has pointed out, gold has continued since silver coinage to flow 
in upon us in a continuous stream and to stay with us? How is it that 
a gold and silver dollar is equally with us the measure of values and 
that men deposit gold and take a silver certificate in place of it? 

A proper consideration of these facts and their causes will not lead 
us to any conclusions adverse to the conclusions we have reached, but 
will serve to demonstrate the solid and incontrovertible grounds on 
which a sound currency must rest and how they go hand in hand with 
the use of both silver and gold in almost and perhaps altogether un- 
limited quantities as money. 

How is it that the exclusion of either from use as money might be a 
calamity of vast and ruinous proportions, and the admission of both in 
unlimited quantities could only be a source of wealth and prosperity? 

These facts will find their explanation and their cause first in the fact 
that silver, like gold, is a precious metal suited by its intrinsic qualities 
for the arts and ornamentation, an objectof universal desire and demand, 
portable and divisible, and by reason of these qualities is in and of it- 
self a measure and representation of value, and always will be, inde- 
pendentof and without any actionof the Government. Itis easily stored 
and kept and is not perishable, and therefore adapted by nature for ac- 
cumulation and hoarding. It is to these qualities more than its legal- 
tender properties that its real use as money is due; but when the eoin- 
age and lezal-tender use is added it is easy to see that an additional use 
is provided, and by nature’s eternal law not gold or silver but use alone 
can give value to anything. 


USE AND VALUE INTERCHANGEABLE. 
We reach, then, a clear conclusion as to which there can be no con- 


tention—there can be no value without use. Human use and human 
values are eternally interchangeable. A use may be created by Gov- 
ernment only to the extent of its own capacity to use. The uses of men 
for money are to measure values and represent values in other things, 
not for the moment but as permanently as possible, to the end only that 
the products of labor may be easily exchanged and transferred. 

To give to anything the capacity of measuring another thing, and 
transferring it, we must understand that when I transfer to you a gold 
or silver dollar I only transfer to you a value which by comparison bears 
a relation to some other value, and when it is exchanged with another 
for something he possesses, it is only a barter or exchange of values ac- 
cording to the estimate each one places on the thing he has. The fact 
that one has money and the other has something else makes no differ- 
ence. The gold or silver called dollars or half or quarter dollars is 
only a convenient device and substitute for pounds and ounces, grains 
and pennyweights, and when paper is used it is only a promise to trans- 
fer so much quantity of value of commerce. 

THEORY OF MONEY. 

The theory of money, as I understand it, is that the eof a com- 
munity, State, or nation select some product of man’s as a com- 
monstandard of value. This may be wheat, or corn, or cotton, or cloth, 
or gold, silver, lead, or anything else. To bea standard of value it 
must first have a value or use to every one, or to so many people that it 
will remain a value and be in constant demand, so that it may alwa 
be itself exchanged for anything that any one has. Second, it must 
susceptible of division into small and portable quantities convenient for 
use and carriage. Third, it must be imperi le. The community 
find these qualities necessary to anything shall be a common means 
or standard of ex for their labor or products. 

To test this let us consider if it would be possible for the community 
to take some thing or product that had little or no value, and by agree- 
ment of every man in the community agree thatit should be a common 
standard of value, and that each person will take it for his labor na nie 
ucts. It may be copper or iron. The quantity is abundant. Every 
one can get it, and no one needs it except for the purpose of convenient 
exchange or measurement of value. The man who wants payment 
for a day’s labor is offered payment in theiron or copper which he has 
agreed shall be acommon standard. The question immediately occurs, 
How much sopper shall I take for my day’s work? What ion 
of quantity be borne by one to the other, and how shall it be de- 
termined? Unless there be a value of the in its relation to other 
commodities fixed by its use and the demand for it, there would be no 
other method than for the community by law to fix the quantity of 
copper which should pay for the day’s work and the quantities which 
should pay for ev ing else. This would be to fix prices of every- 
thing, or the relative quantities which should be given. 

If such a system should ever be adopted, that of fixing by some com- 
mon arbiter relative values, some much more convenient method than a 
common money standard and measure of value would beadopted. It will 
be observed that our modern system of exchanges for cotton and prod- 
uce and stocks, and transfers on warehouse certificates and drafts and 
clearing-houses for values are to some extent in this direction. But 
if the Government were to stamp a certain quantity of iron or cop- 
per and lay a tax of a certain amount, payable in commodities in wheat, 
corn, or anything else, and agree to receive this copper or iron or corn 
for such amount, they might thus pay it out for any obligations they 
might have, and create a use to this extent and give it a value, and it 
would only be a promise to pay or deliver to this extent, and thus give 
a certain value to the coin. 

To illustrate the nature of money and its relations to value and ex- 
change and understand with precision and clearness let us suppose that 
all production of every kind was required in countries convenient to 
their production to be stored and certificates of deposit divided into 
small and large quantities delivered to each owner and the value of 
these products justly arranged each day in proportion to relative cost of 
production and quantity of supply and demand for their use. 

It is quite evident that these certificates of deposit would be readily 
and conveniently exchanged by those who needed such things as they 
did not have. And the certificates of deposit of the article most needed 
and most in demand would be the most frequently transferred, and 
for this reason would be best suited for the use of those who did not 
wish to use the article deposited, but instead to keep it, provided the 
article to be kept was not perishable. This class of certificates would 
be readily received by the laborer and by every one else; and if an arti- 
cle greatly in demand and of necessary use was in much less quantity 
or smaller supply than others, it is quite evident that its relative value 
to others would constantly increase and the value of the certificates 
which represented it would steadily increase. 

Thecertificate representing the commodity or product most in demand 
and not perishable would evidently be the current and preferred rep- 
resentative and standard of value or money. It is also evident that it 
would cease to be money ora representative of value when there ceased 
to be a demand for it. It is also evident that in proportion to the 
abundance or scarcity of this commodity would be the quantity of the 
products which would be exchanged for it. 

It is a representative of value only because it can be and only so 
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long as it can be readily converted into other values. 3 
converted readily into other values so long as there is a use de- 
mand for it. This use and demand may be either natural or artificial. 
And here we are to inquire how far an artificial use and demand may 
be substituted for a natural use and demand in any article a 
commodity of universal use and demand and a representative of value. 
ARTIFICIAL USE FOR MONEY CREATED BY LAW. 
It will be borne in mind that being a representative of value is 
special characteristic of money, and that functions of mere ex- 
change of commodities can be and are becoming readily and conven- 
iently performed by other instrumentalities than money—by warehouse 
certificates which are ble, by bills of lading, drafts on shipments, 
and the obligations of individuals or associations. 

It is therefore the legal-tender quality or power created by law that 
gives to money an artaficial or fictitious value. And this it will be 
seen is a powerful factor in creating a use and demand and value, but 
has its limits. Suppose Government and all governments were to de- 
clare that copper bullion or iron should be a legal tender in the payment 
of all debts now existing, unless the moral sentiment of the people by 
its non-observance should render such a law nugatory it would create 
a value for copper to the extent of cenit but it would not be 
a permanent representative of value to uture obligations, be- 
cause the confidence in its permanence which comes from tradition and 
long use, and the observance of natural value and use and demand which 
comes from it, would make people avoid its use and make exchanges 
in kind and substitute other methods and representatives of value. 

Ifsuch a law could have an instantaneous effect it would give to 
the laborer for his day’s work something which would not be a repre- 
sentative of value, and the te of the amounts thus paid would 
be vastly more than all others, but its disastrous effect would be on those 
who own the sources of supply, the owners of commodities who had 
placed them on the market and distributed them on the faith of getting 
a value for them in other commodities. Money, then, is a permanent 
representative of value, so far as Government is concerned, solely be~ 
cause of its legal-tender power. And it is a grave question whether 
in the future economies anything but that which is agreed on or con- 
tracted for should be a 1 tender. 

EFFECT OF THE ABUNDANCE OR SCARCITY OF MONEY. 

Let us consider, then, the effect of the abundance or scarcity of any 
commodity which is a measure and a representative of value, for it is 
solely in its quality as arepresentative of value, whether it comes from 
its legal-tender power or from other causes, that we are concerned with 


money. 

It is upon this quality of money that its good and bad uses depend; 
and by virtue of this it is that the ingenuity of men has made it ade- 
vice and means for appropriating the labor and profits of the great body 
of the people and holding them in a subjection as hard and perhaps 
more oppressive than the milder forms of slayery—the subjection of 
want and suffering. 

ABUNDANCE OF MONEY. 

It may be very abundant; its relative value to other things will be 
less than if it were very scarce; that is, you will give more money for 
a pound of cotton, corn, or wheat, or for a day’s labor than you would 
if it were scarce. But how would this affect the relative value of corn, 
wheat, cotton, and labor to each other? The seasons will not change 
nor the soil either lose oracquire more fertility, or labor become steadier 
and more skillful because of the abundance or scarcity of money. All 
the causes which affect the relative value of these commodities to each 
other can not in any way be affected by the abundance or scarcity of 
money. What or what harm will the fact do that a larger quan- 
tity of money will have to be given for these commodities? It is quite 
manifest that this fact would neither injure nor benefit any one. 

If any one should be injured it would be the person who owned the 
money, which in relation to other things or its purchasing power, asit 
is termed, would be of less value. Hence it is very clearly the interest 
of those who own mines or have hoarded money or deal in money that 
it should not be too abundant, and that they should regulate its quan- 
tity. It is said the abundance or scarcity of money creates speculative 
values, or uses beyond the natural use and demand. And this is an 
evil inasmuch as these Values will not be permanent, but their perma- 
nency will depend on the permanency of the abundance of money, and 
the relative value of commodities, at even an inflated value, can not be 
disturbed by the abundance of the representative of value or of money. 
The abundance of money can only affect values, whether real or spec- 
ulative or inflated, by being exchanged or paid out for labor or com- 
modities or products of labor. 

Let us consider, then, how this occurs. The natural wants of men 
lead them to labor, for they sow and reap, and harvest and manufact- 
ure, and have as a result the products of the field, the forest, the sea, 
and the workshop. For all this nothing but labor and nature are necès- 
sary. Money of gold and silver or anything else can not produce these 
results. They are the result of nature and labor and the qualities of 
man. Having these products, they are to be exchanged in the quan- 
tities desired. Among them is a commodity of general and universal 
use and desire, which becomes, by virtue of this universal use and de- 
mand for it, and of its imperishable quality, a representative of value. 


This is one of the products of labor, and its relative value to other 
commodities is measured just as they are, by the amount of labor it took 
to uce it, and by the use and demand for it. Its only natural use 
is for ornamentation or for art, but this is found to be a universal use 
anddemand. The can be made without it, but by degrees itis 
found to be a convenient use for effecting the exchange of these products. 
And soit is that in this commnnity the miner gives his precious metals, 
valuable only for art, for other commodities, and being imperishable it 
is a product and a value both for ornament and for ex 

amount of this product depends on the labor invested in it and 
its chance discovery and production. It is not a necessary means of ex- 
change nor a necessary tative of value, nor has itany arbitrary 
power of itself to alter values or change the relations of other products 
to each other. 


On the basis of permanent use and value, supplemented by and in- 
termixed with other means of , commerce has given 
ee use to the product of the mines as a representative of value. 

to itself and to natural causes and to the relations of business, 
money would only bear its part in the exchange of commodities and as 
a measure of value, and be only of beneficial influence. Its value, like 
anything else, and its relation to other commodities would be regu- 
lated by natural causes, that is, cost of production, abundance or scaro- 
ity, and use or demand for it. But on the basis of this natural use Gov- 
ernment has intervened certain arbitrary influences by by law a 
particular commodity a legal tender, requiring that all debts, interests, 
and obligations be di in it. How far it was wise to inter- 
fere with the perfect freedom of contract or to seek to create an arbi- 
trary value and use of a product of uncertain quality, and sometimes 
of impossible procurement, is a question which the wise and better econ- 
omies of an age soon to come will determine for itself. 

In connection with this resolution we can see that a power by law 
and custom now exists which compels all transactions to be paid and 
satisfied in legal-tender gold and silver and legal-tender paper money, 
and that the abundance and equal interchangeable value of these sev- 
eral kinds of money is of the greatest and of equal importance; and 
whatever causes shall have the effect of withdrawing either of them 
from circulation by destroying the confidence of re pops in either, 
and thus making that one which remains the most valuable the object 
of general and extensive desire, will be to limit and confine the use of 
the cheaper metal to the single purpose of paying such debts as may 
have been contracted before its depreciation, or to such debts as may be 
contracted on the basis of a future depreciation. 

It is clear that on this basis the end would be soon reached when the 
cheaper and depreciated coin would cease to bé used as money and the 
dearer metal and substitutes based on it would become the sole circu- 
lating medium, and the legal-tender law be avoided by the cessation of 
all credits and contracts to be performed in the future. 

We are led to the conclusion that in whatever view we may regard 
money, with its great power over the business and happiness of all the 
people, with the facility and success of combinations to affect its value, 
whether it be by an interference with the fixed ratio prescribed by law 
or in other ways, the preservation of the interchangeable value of gold 
and silver is an object worthy of the efforts of the Government, and 
the treasure that may be necessary to be used to accomplish it is neither 
idle nor unemployed in the interests of the people. 


Trade-Dollars—They Ought to be Redeemed. - 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE E. SENEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 


On the conference report on the ing vote of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pay- 
ment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 

Mr. SENEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Soon after the formation of our Government Congress 
authorized the coinage of a silver dollar and fixed its weight at 416 
grains of standard silver. The law was in 1792, and was ap- 
proved by George Washington, then President of the United States. 
This law was in force forty-five years. The number of silver dollars 
coined during this period (1792 to 1837) was 1,440,517. All of this 
coin, except one thousand pieces minted in 1837, was coined before 1806. 

The Congress, in 1837, reduced the weight of the silver dollar from 
416 to 412} grains of standard silver. The law making this change 


was approved by Andrew Jackson. then President of the United States. 
It was in force thirty-six years. While in force, 6,605,321 silver dol- 
lars were coined. 

The coinage of silver dollars under the law of 1837 ceased in 1873, 
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and was resumed five years later under the law of 1878. Our total coin- 
age of silver dollars in eighty-one years (1792 to 1873) was 8,045,838. 
Of this number, I repeat, 1,440,517 were coined under the law of 1792 
and 6,605,321 under the law of 1837. The former contained 416 grains 
of standard silver and the latter 412} grains. While the dollar of 1792 
eontained the most silver, its money value was the same as the dollar 


of.1837. Both were a legal tender. The silver dollars coined under 
these two laws were current money at all times and in all places. Never, 
at home or abroad, was either ata discount. In our own country these. 
silver dollars, prior to 1861, commanded a premium. The best paper 
dollar we had was below them in money value. 

Perhaps no coin ever minted by the Government was preg as highly 
by the people as the silver dollar of our fathers. The dollar of Wash- 
ington and the dollar of Jackson are the endearing names given to the 
dollar of 1792 and the dollar of 1837 by the American people. Few, 
very few, of the Washington dollars remain. Long ago they ceased to 
circulateas coin. Of the 6,605,321 Jackson dollars put out between 1837 
and 1873 many are lost—lost by shipwreck, by fire, and by other casu- 
alties. Many have been consumed in the arts and in the manufact- 
ures, Thousands and thousands have gone into the melting-pots to be 
minted into subsidiary coins. A large number no doubt are in foreign 
countries—some to return, others to stay. Many of these dollars are 
hoarded, and not a few are held as keepsakes. The number of these 
coins at home or abroad in 1873 it is impossible to state. The number 
is believed to be small. We all know that none were in circulation. 

For the twelve preceding years there were no silver dollars in circu- 
lation. From early in 1861 until years after 1873 the business of the 
country was transacted with paper money. Coin during most of this 
period commanded ahigh premium. Daring the war it centered in 
the hands of a few and seldom was any seen, except in some hiding- 
place. During the period to which I refer there were among our own 
countrymen millions whose eye never saw and whose hands never 
touched a piece of coin, either silver or gold. Never before in our history 
had the coin in our country been so completely hid from public view. 
Years after the close of the war, when silver coins again circulated, 
they were at first great curiosities. Well do I remember hearing a 

oung man remark that he had never seen any silver coin. This was 
ting after the war. No wonder. At the outbreak of the war the 
young man was a child. 

Unquestionably one of the country’s most pressing needs in 1873 was 
more silver dollars. Of the few then outstanding none, I repeat, were 
in active circulation. ‘Then the business of the country was transacted 
without the aid of silver dollars. Now they are indispensable. This 
isshown by the fact that during the past seven years 231,257,594 have 
been coined by the Government at its mints. Our paper currency in 
1873 was irredeemable, and about $732,000,000 was outstanding. The 
law of 1837 was then in force, and the silver dollar it authorized to be 
coined was worth in the legal-tender paper money of the United States 
(greenbacks) a premium of 11 to 17 per cent. Nothing stood in the 
way of executing this law. No legislation was necessary, A mere 
executive order would have put in motion all the machinery used at 
the mints for the coining of the dollar of 1837. Surely nothing could 
have been more pleasing to the people than the continued coinage of 
their favorite dollar. 

This coin was no experiment. For thirty-six years it had met every 
want and satisfied every expectation. It was a complete and perfect 
success—a success in peace and a success in war. 

The farmer and the mechanic, theday laborer and the wagemen and 
wage-women of our country were content with the dollar of 1837. 
Among all industrial classes the Jackson dollar had not a single enemy. 
The Democratic party was its friend. Outside of that party were those 
who disliked the Jackson dollar. They disliked it because they dis- 
liked those who made it. To them this Democratic dollar had no 
charms. Their delight was in a dollar called by some other name. 
The enemies of the dollar of 1837 were the friends of the dollar of 1873. 

The Jackson dollar was dropped from the coin-list and the trade-dol- 
lar put in its place. The law consummating this great wrong was 
passed February 12, 1873. At that time the Republican party was in 
the full and undisturbed control of every department of the Government. 
Of the more than one hundred thousand office-holders whose names were 
then upon the Government pay-roll, all, with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, were representative men of the Republican party. 

The trade-dollar law was approved by Ulysses S. Grant, then Presi- 
dent of the United States. It passed the House of Representatives, 
composed of 134 Republicans and 104 Democrats, and of which James 
G. Blaine was the Speaker. In the Senate the presiding officer was 
Schuyler Colfax, then Vice-President of the United States. In that 
body were 52 Republicans and 17 Democrats. 

Who, then, but the Republican party is responsible for the coinage 
of the trade-dollars? Had the men in that party who favored trade- 
dollars and now oppose redeeming them at their par value stood for 
the Jackson dollar no trade-dollars would have been made. All that 
were made, near forty millions, are still outstanding, worthless as 
money, but good as merchandise, at one-fifth less than their par or face 
value. The Republican party, I repeat, is responsible to the country 
for the trade-dollar. 


The law authorizing its coinage was passed by . votes, in 
a Republican Senate and in a Republican House, and was approved by 
a Republican President. The Republican party, through its office- 
holders, executed the trade-dollarlaw. Every Government official who 
assisted in getting trade-dollars into circulation, whether at home or 
abroad, was a member of the Republican party. 

The trade-dollar law is a part and parcel of the financial legislation 
of the Republican party. Had the trade-dollar proved a success the 
Republican party would, in the language of all its platforms, ** pointed 
with pride’’ to the trade-dollar law as one of its financial achieve- 
ments. 

The law was a very great failure. So, too, was the trade-dollar. 
Let the responsibility for flooding this and other countries with trade- 
dollars rest where it belongs. 

The trade-dollar law was passed in February, 1873. In less than 
two years thereafter 3,588,900 trade-dollars were coined at the United 
States mints and passed from the hands of the Government to the 
hands of the people. In 1875 and 1876 there were 11,829,550 coined. 
In the two years following (1877 and 1878) the coinage was 20,540,910. 
For six years the law was in active force, and during this period 35,- 
959,360 trade-dollars were made by the Government at its mints to be 
circulated as money at home and abroad. 

Of this coinage $15,418,450 was under the administration of Pres- 
ideut Grant and $20,540,910 was during the time Mr. Hayes was acting 
as the executive head of the Government. Each and every one of these 
trade-dollars is in bad repute. None are current. Allare depreciated. 


Their par value is $1. Their money value is 20 cents less than a dol- 
lar. This experiment in finance foots up a loss in dollars and cents of 


$7,191,872. 

The loss in good name and high honor and true faith admits of no 
estimate. Upon whom shall this loss of $7,191,872 fall? Shall the 
loss be made good by the Government retiring these trade-dollars at their 
par value, or shall it be borne by the holders of this coin? 

Ought the trade-dollar to be retired? This is not a new question. 
My information is that in each Congress since 1876 bills were intro- 
duced providing for retiring the trade-dollar. They were referred to 
the proper committee, and in committee they slept quietly for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

In the first session of the last Congress a bill to retire all outstand- 
ing trade-dollars at par passed the House April 1, 1884. The vote stood 
198 yeas, 45 nays, 79 not voting. Two days thereafter the bill was be- 
fore the Senate and was referred to the Finance Committee, In this 
committee the bill was permitted to sleep the remainder of the session, 
which endedin July. About five weeks (January 28, 1885) before the 
final ‘adjournment of the last Congress the bill with amendments affect- 
ing the coinage of silver was reported to the Senate. General dehate 
followed, and the Senate closed its labors on the 4th of March without 
voting for or against the bill. 

In the debates in that body last session strong ground was taken 
against the passage of the House bill. Senators said that the Govern- 
ment is under no obligation to redeem the trade-dollar, and for this 
reason opposed the bill. The argument is that the trade-dollar is not 
a Government coin, and therefore the Government is under no obliga- 
tion to make good to the holders their loss. 

Is the trade-dollar a coin of the United States? The answer to this 
question is found in the Revised Statutes. Section 3513 provides that 
“the silver coinsof the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half- 
dollar, or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-five-cent piece, a 
dime, or ten- cent piece.“ That half-dollars, quarter-dollars, and dimes 
are by this section made United States coins no one disputes. 

Why, then, is not a trade-dollar a United States coin? Section 3511 
of the same statute provides that ‘‘the gold coins of the United States 
shall be a one-dollar piece; a quarter-eagle, or two and a half dollar 
piece; a three-dollar piece; a half-eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, 
or ten- dollar piece; and a double eagle, or twenty-dollar piece.“ Are not 
each of these coins of the United States? The same statute, section 
3515, provides that ‘‘the minor coins of the United States shall be a 
five-cent piece, a three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece. Are not these, 
too, United States coins? If not, why? Most unquestionably all of 
these coins are coins of the United States. TheJaw so enacts. If they 
are not, then there are no United States coins. Except foreign coins, 
onr laws know none other. These coins of our Government stand upon 
equal footing. If one isa Government coin, so, too, are each of the 
others. 

If the trade-dollar is not a United States coin, then neither of the 
others are entitled to that name. The trade-dollar had debt-payin 
power, and this, under our Constitution and laws, madeit money. Bull- 
ion has no such power. Congress has exclusive power over coinage, and 
whatever is coined by its authority is, necessarily, Government coin. 
The weight and fineness of all our coin, including the trade-dollar, are 
préscribed by law. All are made at the Government mints and with 
the labor of Government employés. 

The same devices, legends, and inscriptions required to be put on 
the trade-dollar are found upon all the coins of the United States, ex- 
cept the one and three dollar gold pieces, and the dime, the five, three, 
and one cent pieces, Upon these excepted coins the figure of the eagle 
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is omitted, and weight and finenessare not required upon any coin ex- 
cept the trade-dollar. 

While the law authorizing the trade-dollar was in force that coin had 
the same identical place in the statute-book which for thirty-seven 
years before had been occupied by the standard dollar of 1837, If the 
latter is a coin of the United States, and this no one denies, why is not 
the former? From 1873 to 1878 the only silver-dollar piece made at 
the Government mints was a trade-dollar. Our laws, during those six 
years, provided for the coinage of no silver-dollar piece except the 
trade-dollar. 

If the trade-dollar is not a Government coin, then it follows that the 
only silver dollars of the United States in circulation or outstanding 
in 1873 and in 1878 were those coined prior to 1873, under the laws 
of 1792 and 1837. Few of these, we have seen, were then in circula- 
tion. The further coinage of silver-dollar pieces was in 1873 one of 
the urgent demands of that time. 

In meeting this demand the Congress changed the silver-dollar piece 
of 1837 in a few and it may be unimportant particulars, and provided 
for its coinage as under the name of a trade-dollar. In weight 
and fineness the old and the new dollar differ. In width and thick- 
ness, in form and ap ce, they are substantially alike. The face 
of the one, like the face of the other, shows a dollar piece. To the un- 
pani oe the difference between the two coins is not readily dis- 

gu 1 

It is only upon close inspection that the real difference appears. 
Both are coins of the same Government and made only by its authority. 
It is not among the possibilities that the one is a Government coin and 
the other is not. Both are money, and both were intended for money 
by the coining power. Like all the Government coins, a trade-dollar 
was made a legal tender in payment of debts. All the gold coins of 
the United States are legal-tenders without limitation in amount. 

The trade-dollar law made that coin a legal tender in amounts not 
exceeding five dollars in any one payment. This provision wasin force 
for three years and more and then it was in effect repealed. All the 
other silver coins of the United States are legal-tenders in like amount. 
So, too, are all our minor coins not above 25 cents in one payment. 

It-is evident that in enacting the law the same value was given to 
the trade-dollar as the law then existing gave to all other silver coin. 

In sums of $5, or less, the trade-dollar was made equal in value, dollar 
for dollar, with either of our gold coins. In legislating the trade-dollar 
into the coin-list what more could have been done than was done to 
make it good and lawful money of the United States? Manifestly, the 
Government did all it could do to make that coin the silver-dollar 
piece of the United States, To counterfeit a trade-dollar is a felony, 
punishable by heavy fine and long imprisonment. è 

Counterfeiting either of the other coins of the United States is a like 
offense and punishable in like manner. All general legislation re- 
specting United States coins applies as well to the trade-dollar as to 
either of the other coins upon the list. There is no legislation special 
in character which makes a trade-dollar in any material differ- 
ent from the other silver coins of the United States. In giving it le- 
gal-tender value Congress made it coin. 

In taking this value away, three years later, Congress made it bull- 
ion. The law is still on thestatute-book. It has never been repealed. 
Why, then, is not the trade-dollar a Government coin? Can there be 
a doubt that in enacting the trade-dollar law that it was meant and in- 
tended to better the dollar of 1837 and make it, under a new name, 
the silver-dollar piece of the future? The dollar of 1837 then was at 
a premium and unquestionably was the favorite coin of the peo- 
ple. 

The enemies of this dollar were bent on legislating it out of the coin- 
list, and equally bent on legislating something else into its place. 
More and finer silver, it was thought, would give the trade-dollar a 
value above that of the old dollar piece. An increase in weight and 
quality was well calculated to accomplish this end. 

With two silver dollar pieces in circulation—one containing 420 grai 
of silver and the other 412} grains—it might well be ex the 
former would speedily drive the latter into the melting-pots and leave 
the field clear for the trade-dollar. 

But, probably, that which more than anything else secured for the 
trade-dollar popular favor both at home and abroad was the inscription 
upon its face, In God we trust.“ These words express better, per- 
haps, than any others the religious belief of our people. Certainly there 
could be nothing upon ourcoin moreappropriateand nothing that would 
inspire more confidence in the integrity of our Government. 

Our own people, and people of like faith everywhere, looked upon 
this inscription as a covenant of the Government that the trade-dollar 
was one of its coins, and that its par value would be always and ever 
maintained. 

In the execution of the trade-dollar law its friends had everything 
their own way. Taking advantage of the demand for silver-dollar 
pieces they pushed the coinage and the circulation of trade-dollars by 
methods known and unknown. 

Nearly thirty-six million were made and put into circulation by the 
Government within five years—almost five times the number of silver- 
dollar pieces coined and circulated in the preceding eighty-one years. 
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Daily, from 1873 to 1878, the Government mints turned out twenty 
thousand trade-dollars. The coinage was forty each working minute 
for a period of nearly six years. 

In July, 1876, 15,631,000 trade-dollars were in the hands of the peo- 
ple. Each one of them was a full legal tender. Used singly or five at 
a time they had all the money value it was possible for the Govern- 
ment to give. In stamping upon the face of each of these money pieces 
the words ‘‘trade-dollar’’ the Government said to all to whom they 
might come, this is a good and lawful dollar of the United States. 

Upon the faith of this imprint these coins were taken from the Gov- 
ernment and passed from hand to hand among the people in every part 
of the country. Thelaw, it must not be forgotten, obliged every one to 
take these trade-dollars at par. Labor, skilled and unskilled, was paid 
its in trade-dollars. They paid for the products of the farm and 
of the workshop. At the butcher’s and the baker’s, with the grocer and 
the shopkeeper, and at market places they were current coin. 

In the face of all that the Government has said and done respecting 
the trade-dollar are we under no obligation to make good what the 
people have lost by the depreciation in this money? Is not the Gov- 
ernment bound to make good to the uttermost the gold coins made at 
its mints? Who will say that our silver coins less than a dollar are 
not the money of the Government, or that in honor the Government is 
not bound to keep them at par at all times and under all circumstances? 
If there is any obligation upon the Government to maintain the par 
value of our fractional silver coins, equally binding is the obligation to 
make good the trade-dollar. 

For the redemption of the circulating notes of the Government ( green- 
backs) the faith of the Government is solemnly pledged. Equally 
strong should be the pledge respecting all of the coins of the Govern- 
ment. Look into the statute-books and you will find that the Govern- 
ment is obligated to redeem national-bank notes when their redemption 
has been refused by the issuing bank. Those who held trade-dollars 
when they fell below par have a stronger claim upon the Government 
to have their loss made than have the holders of national-bank 
notes for the payment of their bills in čase payment is refused by the 
bank. 

There is every reason why the Government should redeem its own 
issues, but no reason why it should stand good for the issues of indi- 
viduals or of corporate bodies. The holders of our paper currency have 
all the indemnity against loss the Government can give. Equal indem- 
nity ought to be given to the holders of our coins. 

There is nothing to be lost by exchanging trade-dollars for the stand- 
ard dollar of 1837, which the act of February 28, 1878, authorizes to 
be coined. The trade-dollar contains the most silver. Exact compu- 
tation shows that fifty-five trade-dollars will make fifty-six standard 
dollars. The difference in the weight of the two coins is 7} grains. 
In this excess is value sufficient to meet the entire expense of melting 
the one to coin the other. 

Itis estimated, correctly it is believed, that the recoinage would make 
a profit to the Government of three-fourths of 1 per cent. on each dol- 
lar recoined, or $7,500 on each one million pieces. Existing laws re- 
quire the Director of the Mint to purchase monthly $2,000,000 of sil- 
ver bullion for coinage into standard silver dollars. Trade-dollars are 
bullion and have been since Congress in 1876 said they were not legal- 
tenders. Let them, then, be purchased at par, monthly, instead of 
other bullion, and in this way, if in no other, they will soon reach the 
melting-pots. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that the Government is under no obli- 
gation, legal or moral, to redeem the trade-dollar, because that coin, 
it is alleged, was not made for use at home but for export and use 
abroad. Our trade with China and other remote countries it is claimed 
made a demand for a silver-dollar piece different from any previously 
coined, and that to promote this trade the law authorizing the coinage 
of trade-dollars was enacted. 

It is possible that in voting for the trade-dollar law a few had these 
considerationsin theirminds. It is possible, also, if not probable, that 
others in voting for the Jaw had in their minds a silver-dollar piece for 
circulation and use among the people of ourown country. The trade- 
dollar law, it will be noticed, is perfectly free from hint or intimation 
as to the purpose of Congress in enacting it. Nor is this purpose sug- 
gested by the words and figures which are inscribed upon the face of 
trade-dollars. 

The law simply enacts that the trade-dollar shall be asilver coin of the 
United States, that its weight and fineness shall be inscribed upon its 
face, and that in sums not exceeding $5 it shall be a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. Surely there is nothing in this to authorize the state- 
ment that trade-dollars were to be coined for the use of people living 
in countries far distant from our own. Indeed both the letter and the 
spirit of the law plainly show the legislative intent to be the making 
of a coin for the use of our own people. 


When it is remembered that the trade-dollar law put an end to the 
further coinage of the dollar of 1837, and that but few comparatively of 
these dollars were then outstanding, and that for five years thereafter 
trade-dollars were the only silver-dollar pieces authorized to be coined 
atour mints, it will be seen that the assertion that our people were to 
have none, but that other people were to have all, of the trade-dollar 
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coinage, has no foundation in fact. He who asserts that trade-dollars 
were not coined for general circulation among our own 2 
a 


forgets that part of the trade-dollar law which makes 
tender in sums not exceeding $5 for the payment of debts. 

If trade-dollars were coined for circulation in foreign countries this 
legal-tender provision was of no sort of account. If coined for circula- 
tion in our own country the provision was indispensable in making 
them le to our people. But if it be true that trade-dollars 
were coined for the sole purpose of circulation and use abroad, are not 
eee speed Government respecting them the same as if the 
coinage been made for the exclusive use of our own people? 

Trade-dollars are United States money wherever they are held. The 
obligation of the Government to the holders of this money is the same 
whether they live in Asia or America. The people in foreign coun- 
tries and the people in this country took these pieces of silver trusting 
that the Government, that said they were dollars, would keep good its 
words. In compelling our people to receive them at their par value 
the Goverment put itself under an obligation, binding in morals and 
in law, to maintain this value and make good any loss from deprecia- 
tion. This obligation in honor can not be ignored. . 

Perhaps the strongest opposition to redeeming trade-dollars comes 
from those who assert that the Government has no property in them 
and had none in the silver from which they were made. Neither of 
these assertions is founded in law orin fact. Trade-dollars in large 
numbers were made from silver bullion owned by the Government and 
in k at the mint when the trade-dollar law was passed. Surely no 
one claim that the property of the Government in this coinage is 
not absolute and exclusive. Large amounts of silver bullion were pur- 
chased by the Government after the passage of the law, and from it 
many trade-dollars were coined. That the Government had exclusive 
property in this coinage admits of no dispute. 

The balance of the trade-dollar coinage was made from bullion owned 
by individuals and corporate bodies, and by them brought to the mint 
to be coined into trade-dollars at their own expense. 

In this bullion, and also in the coinage it made, itis said that the 
Government has neither property nor interest, and is therefore perfectly 
free from any and all obligation to redeem the trade-dollar coinage. 
The coinage law, we are told, authorizes this view of the subject. 

The part relied upon enacts ‘‘that the owner of silver bullion may 
deposit the same at any mint to be formed into bars, or into dollars of 
the weight of 420 grains troy, designated as trade - do Another 
part of the same law is that the owner of gold bullion may deposit 
the same at any mint, to be formed into coin or bars for his benefit.” 
If the tenor or effect of these two laws is unlike it is in a single par- 
ticular. The gold bullion, it will be noticed, is to be formed into coin 
or bars for the benefit of its owner. For whose benefit the silver bull- 
ion may be coined into trade-dollars the law does not inform us. 

There is therefore far greater reason for asserting that the Goverment 
is obligated to maintain the par value of the trade-dollar coinage than 
the gold coinage from bullion deposited to be formed into coin for the 
benefit of its owner.“ If it has been claimed at any time or place that 
the Government is under no obligation to maintain this gold coinage 
at par, the fact has escaped general attention. In the under 
discussion this gold coinage and the trade-dollar coinage stand upon 
the same footing. The obligations of the Government respecting the 
one are the same respecting the other. 

Whether silver bullion after its — at the mint for trade-dollar 
coinage becomes the property of the Government, or remains the prop- 
erty of the depositor, is a question which the coinage law does not de- 
termine. Considerations outside of-this law must necessarily settle 
this question. If bullion deposits were kept separate and apart so that 
the identity of each were preserved, and the depositor received the 
coinage from his own bullion, then, probably, in strict law, both bull- 
ion and coinage were the depositor’s property. 

On the other hand, if the deposits were mixed and mixed also with 
the bullion owned by the Government and all were kept together as 
common stock from which all silver used at the mint was taken, then, 
upon principles recognized in every American court, both the bullion 
and its coinage were Government property. From the mint we have 
the information that ail silver bullion, after itis assayed, is put to- 
getherand so kept as common stock. From this stock all silver is taken 
as needed for coinage or other use. 

Upon the d tof buillion to be coined into trade-dollars its value 
was ascertai and this was paid to the depositor in trade-dollars. 
Those trade-dollars were coined from the stock, and were kept 
on hand in large numbers for exchange for deposited bullion. 

In the light of these facts it will not do to assert that the Govern- 
ment has no proj in the trade-dollar coinage. The assertion is not 
sustained by the facts or the law. From this course of dealing it may 
be well said that the Government upon paying the depositor the value 
of his bullion in trade-dollars was the absolute owner of the a 

In discussing the duty of the Government respecting the trade-dol- 
lar coinage the claims of those who hold trade-dollars made from their 
own bullion are not to be considered. Against such claims, if any 
there be, the objection that the Government has no in what 
they hold might have force. But the objection has no strength against 


those who hold trade-dollars by a different title. Those who hold 
trade-dollars received in the usual and regular course of business and 
trade have indefeasible claims upon the Government. To them the 
Government stands as the maker of theirmoney. They hold itfor value. 

Coined at the mint from Government silver and with Government 
labor, in the name of the Government and by its authority and by the 
Government put into circulation, why is not the Government bound 
to them forits face value? Look upon the two sides of these coins. 
Both are covered with inscriptions. What do they mean? Without 
them, these pieces are bullion; with them, they are United States coins. 
These inscriptions inspire confidence and trust. They imply, if they 
do not express, a guarantee as to value upon which the peo ight 
rightfully rely. No stronger pledge of honor and faith is it possible 
for the Government to give. In law, in equity, in sound morals, in 
good conscience the authoritative sayings and doings of the Govern- 
ment respecting trade-dollars estop it from denying its obligation to 
maintain their par value. 

Nearly one-half of the trade-dollar coinage was made a legal tender 
in payment of debts. This amounting to $15,631,000, the Gov- 
ernment compelled the people to accept at its par value. Is there no 
obligation upon the part of the Government to take it back at the same 
value? Tosay ‘‘no’’ is repudiation outright. When the bill to redeem 
the trade-dollar was under discussion in the Senate (February 5, 1885) 
it was stated that trade-dollars were made legal-tenders inadvertently. 
Somebody blundered, said the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Finance Commitee, in making trade-dollars a legal tender. To whom 
did the honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] refer? Was 
it to the Republican House or the Republican Senate by whose vote 
trade-dollars were made legal-tenders? Did he refer to the Republican 
President who gave his approval to the legal-tender provision of the 
trade-dollar law? i 

Let this grave charge of inattention to public duty be answered by 
the party then in power. Legislation respecting the trade-dollar is 
open to a graver charge than that of blundering. The joint resolution 
of July 22, 1876, is more than a blunder. 

The resolution reads, that after July 22, 1876, trade-dollars should 
cease to be legal-tenders, and after that date all trade-dollars coined 
should be sent out of the country. On the day this resolution passed 
the Congress of the United States and was approved by the President 
there were 15,631,000 legal-tender trade-dollars in circulation among 
bar? sip es The truth of this statement has been questioned. é 

e official reports show that 15,631,000 had been coined at the 
mints. Possibly the whole of this coinage had not reached the hands 
of the people. These trade-dollars were held largely by the laboring 
and industrial classes of our people. They were in the pockets of al- 
most every wageman and wage-woman. Farmers held them. Trades- 
men, large and small, had them in their tills. The savings of the 
were in these coins, and they formed a part of the holdin of those 
classed as not rich and not poor. All had been honestly acquired and all 
were honestly held. 

The law, then three years in force, said they were good and lawful 
money of the United States, and upon the faith of this law a million or 
more of our countrymen were the lawful owners of this trade-dollar 
coinage. Duty, obligation, faith, honor, all stood in the way of the 
Government impairing the value of these ho Without notice, 
with no warning, suddenly, while in the midst of financial troubles, 
precipitated by the panic of 1873, the Congress legislated all money 
value out of these trade-dollars. 

By this quick transition from coin to bullion our people had $15,- 
631,000 less money and $12,304,800 more merchandise. Three million 
three hundred and twenty-six thousand and two hundred dollars of 
value wiped out by a single resolve of Co: may appear in this age 
as a mere blunder in legislation. Let us hope that those who are to 
come after us will not regard such work as rank repudiation. We are 
a debt-paying people. Anything savoring of repudiation is universally 
abhorred. All legislation, State or Federal, impairing in the slightest 
degree obligations, public or private, or rights which are vested, is re- 
pugnant to honor, to good faith, and to the organic law of the Govern- 
ment, ‘ 

The faith of the Government once pledged ought to be maintained 
inviolate. If these 15,631,000 United States coins were not satisfactory 
money the Congress ought to have retired them at par. This could 
have been done without the loss of a penny either to the Government 
or to the holders of this coinage. The holders of this legal-tender money 
had rights which were entitled to some respect at the hands of the law- 
making power of the Government. In any legislation which made de- 
preciation possible the honor of the Government was directly involved. 
But neither of these considerations seem to have had weight. 

The fact, if it be such, that the greater part of these legal-tender 
trade-dollars were in foreign countries doing service as money does not 
relieve our legislation from the taint of repudiation. Whether they 
were coined for use in or out of this country, or whether few or many 
were held at home or abroad, their value was seriously impaired by the 
resolution of Congress. If to-day Congress would enact that from and 


after January next greenbacks or any of our gold coins should cease to 
be a legal tender the act would be regarded the world over as a breach 
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of honor and faith. That part of the trade-dollar coinage ($15,631,000) 
* out as legal-tender money, in the judgment of many of our people 
still legal-tender money and will be as long as it is outstanding. 

The power of Congress to make these coins legal-tenders no one dis- 
a The power of Congress to make them non-legal-tenders in the 

ds of their holders is seriously questioned. But whether or not 
Congress in taking from trade-dollars their legal-tender property 
transcended the limits of its constitutional powers need not now be dis- 
cussed. Nor is it necessary at this time to do more than refer to what 
is so gencrally claimed, that the Constitution itself makes all silver and 
gold coin legal-tender money, and that any act of Congress otherwise 
providing is void. 

Upon the passage of the resolution declaring trade-dollars non-legal- 
tenders the further coinage of these silver pieces ought, instantly, to 
have ceased. But the resolution otherwise provided. It authorized 
the coinage of these same silver pieces to be continued, without limit 
in amount, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the condition that all that was coined should be sent out of the coun- 
try. Upon the authority of this resolution, and within two years after 
its passage, 20,540,910 trade-dollars were made at our mints. 

All of this coinage, it is said, was sent out of the country. How much 
of it has returned is, in this connection, a matter of no particular mo- 
ment. It may be well enough, however, to state that of the entire 
trade-dollar coinage ($35,959,360) it is estimated that the amount held 
in this country is from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000, Among people un- 
informed in our laws these silver pieces are treated as United States 
coins. Their appearance well justifies this belief. In form and in the 
inscriptions upon their face they are nearly identical with other United 
States coins. In other countries they were received in the belief that 
they were our money and in this country had money value: These 
people are deceived. The Government made the deceit possible, and 

or this reason, if for none otber, itis obligated to make the trade-dollars 
they hold worth their face value. 

We are told that the trade-dollar coinage held in this country is now 
in the hands of persons who bought them at less than their par value. 
This is urged as a reason why we ought not to retire this coinage. 
While I do not doubt that if we pass a law calling in all outstanding 
trade-dollars at par we will put money into the pockets of those who 
have speculated in these coins, and also make further speculation in 
them possible, still I am satisfied that many of these coins are in the 
hands of the same people who held them when they fell Doo pen 
A 5 my judgment it is the duty of the Government to redeem all trade- 

ollars ou i 

The fact that a few who are thought to be undeserving will be prof- 
ited if this is done, ought not to prevent us from doing to others what 
we know to be just and right. 

Until trade-dollars are called in and changed from coin to bullion, or 
put to some other use, they will continue to speak loudly and truly of 

th broken and duty not done. All outstanding trade-dollars ought 
to be retired at par, and that, too, within the shortest possible time. 

If we would maintain our financial honor they should be withdrawn 
at once, and all losses made good. The public interests would be best 
subserved by relieving the people, and that speedily, of this depreci- 
ated money. All of it ought to be got out of the way. There should 
be but onesilver-dollar piece. Now we have two. The intrinsic value 
of the one is greater than the other. The oneiscurrent, and the other 
isuncurrent. One is worth $1, the other is worth 80 cents. 


Payment of the Surplus on the Public Debt. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1886. 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt. 


Mr, CANNON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The labor of the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress is now substantially completed. Before weadjourn I desire to sub- 
mit a statement covering the provisions made by appropriations for the 
su of the Government for the fiscal year commencing on the Ist day 
of July, 1886, and ending on the 30th of June, 1887, and compare the 
same with the estimates submitted under direction of the President by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress for such service, as well as an 
estimate of the revenues made by the Government to meet the expend- 
itures. Also, in addition a comparison of the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1887, with the expenditures for the fiscal years 1884, 1885, 
and 1886, respectively. I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary 


of the Treasury, transmitting tabular statements A and B, covering 
these matters. 
I send the letter to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 


The Clerk read as- follows: 
- TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 5,1886. 


Sim: In reply to your application of the 4th instant I hand you tabular state- 
ment A, comparing the expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1886, with those for the year ending June 30, 1885, noting the items of 
increase and decrease, vely. 

Also tabular statement B, showing amount of estimates submitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for fiscal year ending June 30, 1857, and the PA 

ropriations made by the regular annual and miscellaneous appropriation b 

or that year, The permanent indefinite e urge will no doubt exceed 
the estimates (8118, 000, 000) 1 to the claims arising under a decision of the 
United States circuit court for the district of New York, for refund of duties on 
cartons, covering at least $5,000,000. 

Table B also covers summary of the expenditures (total) for the fiscal years 
ending, respectively, June 30, 1884. 1885, and 1886, 

In further reply I have to say the expenditures for the sinking fund are less for 
1885 and 1886, and will be still less for 1887, owing to the fact that in determin - 
ing the amount to be applied to the fund for those years the aggregate of the 
various coin and currency certificates held in the Treasurer's cash, as well as 
the cash available for the reduction of the debt and the amount held as a re- 
serve for the redemption of United States notes under the resumption act, were 
deducted from the outstanding principal of the debt, whereas in former years 
the amount was determined without such deductions being made. 


Respectfully yours, 
©, S. FAIRCHILD, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. J. G. CANSON, i 
House of Representalives. 


I will insert table B, as follows: 


TABLE B, 
Estimates, Appropriations, 
Title of bill. 1837. 1887. 
ension. . eee eee eee eee $75, 830, 200 00 $76, 075, 200 00 
Military Academy.. 412,075 70 297, 805 00 
Fortifications... 3,890, 000 00 . . . . z 
Consular and dip 1, 604, 961 60 1, 364, 065 00 
6 30, 836, 357 74 16, 489,556 72 
Post-Oftice 54, 986,166 89 54, 265,863 25 
Indian. 6,051,259 S4 5,561,262 84 
Army. 25, 356, 998 01 23,753, 057 21 
Legislativ 21,523,565 62 20, 654, H6 37 
Agricultural 651, 875 00 654,715 00 
Sundry civil... 33, 554, 600 59 22, 657,510 58 
District of Columbia.. 3. 839, 868 99 3,721, 069 99 
River and harbo: 10, 176, 920 00 14, 473, 900 00 
Miscellaneous 3,556,519 45 710, 769, 015 28 
Deficiencies... ve 15, 895, 122 81 13, 967, 372 87 
Total regular annual eee 8875 287, 672, 492 24 264, 804,721 11 
Permanent annual appropriations sss. sess 118, 910, 955 00 118, 910, 955 00 
Total lar and permanent annual ap- 
propeidiona ... „„ enn cqueie ses. WOR, SES, 487 26 383,715, 676 11 
Expenditures for 1836, including $44,551,043.36 for sinkin; 
fund, and $42,830,438.18 for the postal service from the posta! 
ccc | 829, 864, 620 04 
Appropriations for 1887 in excess of the expenditures for 1886. 53, 851, 056 07 
Expenditures for 1885, including $45,604,035.43 for sinking | 
fund, and 815,504,624. 63 for the postal service from the — 
revenues. e eee eee gevsseeetee ges eeeessese eee eee 351, 335, 595 
Expenditures in 1885 in excess of expenditures for 1886.....,...... 21, 470,975 13 
Expenditures for 1834, including $46,790, 229.50 for sinkin, 
fund, and 847,088, 809. 48 for the postal service from the 5 | 
revenues. . E PREA EPER N gsusudboneveond eh ES NAATA 338, 000, 343 31 
Expenditures for 1884 less than expenditures for 1888. . .. 13, 335, 251 86 


* Including ,000 for increase of the Navy. 

t Inelu 769,015.28 for judgment court of Alabama claims and expenses 
of court and laws approved and printed up to July 31, and bills which have 
passed both Houses. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report to Congress esti- 
mated the revenues for 1887 at $315,000,000; the Postmaster-General 
estimated the postal revenues for 1887 at $47,542,252.64; total, $362,- 
542,252.64. 

So it appears that the new administration in the first year of its power 

appropriations for the service of the Government to the amount of 
over $406,500,000 for 1887; which is, in round numbers, over $44,000,000 
in excess of the estimated revenues for the same year; in round num- 
pors $75,000,000 more than the total expenditures for the fiscal year 
1 


It further appears that the appropriations for the year 1887 are, in 
round numbers, $54,000,000 more than the expenditures for 1886, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury tells us in his letter just read that they 
will not cover the expenditures for 1887 by at least $5,000,000 for re- 
fund of duties payable from the permanent appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the revenues for the fiscal year 1836 
amounted to $380,000,000, in round numbers, including postal rev- 
enues—a larger amount than was estimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his annual report to Congress for the year 1887, but even if the 
revenues for 1887 should be as great as they were in 1886, still they 
will not be sufficient to pay these extraordinary appropriations. 

The expenditures for 1886 were made under appropriations granted 


by the second session of the Forty-eighth Congress while Chester A. 
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if in the first grant of appropriations made under this Democratic ad- 
ministration, with the elections next fall staring you in the face, you 
give, in round numbers, $54,000,000, for 1887, more than;was expended 
in 1886, what will the appropriations and expenditures be next year in 
event the people give you a further lease of power and you can feel that 
you are firmly seated in the saddle? 

Mr. Speaker, when the country comes to realize the extraordinary 
record of this administration it will be justly alarmed. 

Especially will this be the case when the country realizes that this 
enormous increase of expenditures has been provided for while the Pres- 
ident and his admirers have been claiming the attention of the country 
by his one hundred and two vetoes of private pension bills, which if 
they gave $20 per month to each claimant wonld only save $24,480 per 
annum to the Treasury. 

No wonder, Mr. Speaker, that on Tuesday last, when the conference 
report on the sundry civil 1 bill was being considered, the 
wateh - dog of the Treasury, Mr. HoLMAN—who, by the by, has not been 


1888. 
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Arthur was President. Task this Democratic House and the country, 


— 


quite as vi t as usual this session —in anguish and with indigna- 
tion exclaimed, ‘‘I greatly t the unexampled increase of offices in 
this bill; but at this late hour I will not, on that account, retard the 
adoption of the report.” 

Sir, the Democratic party came into power on the distinct allegation 
that the whole public service was honeycombed with extravagance, and 
with the distinct pledge that they would reduce expenditures, The 
truth is that there was not the extravagance they claimed; but instead 
of correcting abuses that did exist they have left them untouched—not 
only left them untouched, but have multiplied them. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] claimed great credit for 
this administration a few days ago, stating thatit had largely decreased 
the expenditures for 1886 over 1885. He did not stop to say that the 
appropriations for 1836 were made undera Republican administration. 
But that the expenditures for 1886 as compared with 1885 may be seen 
as they are, I insert Table A, transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and referred to in his letter which I had read at the Clerk’s 
desk, as follows: 


TABLE A.—Comparison of expenditures of the Government, fiscal years 1885 and 1886. 


Items of increase and decrease, 


$27,125,972 67 | $24, 165,245 36 


Interna revenue terviee. . . . .. 4,550, 623 21 4,113, 319 99 |.... 
Dip’ omatie and consular servo. 5, 439, 609 11 1, 332, 320 88 
aarterly salaries a 598,986 61 616,379 42 
Syeasury Department sees eee 56, 884, 109 06 33, 323, 740 66 
aan 3, 948, 691 37 3, 309, 689 19 
Interior, civil . . . . . . . 88, 979, 266 36 $7,306,224 44 


$2,960,726 31 | Decrease in 


Repayment to importers. ... . . . .. 81, 412, 009 

Collecting the revenue and detection of D 
a NEI REIRI EE TST 124,000 

Debentures or drawbacks. 436, 000 


Furniture and repair of same, public 
buildings. 
Fuel, light, 


4. 107, 288 23 | Decrease in 9 
Payment judgments, Alabama claims... 
Awardsof French and American Claims 
Commission. 
Miscellaneous items. . . . . . 


rer seoses sasearesassssessassesses 


PRET E — —ͤ—ͤ— 135, 000 
Mints and assay offices .............. 197, 000 
Bureau of Engra and Printin; a 257,000 
Sinking funds, Pacific railroads............. 4,397,000 
Mail trausportation, Pacific railroads... 947, 000 


New Orleans, Cincinnati, and Louisville 
expositions 


Fees of supervisors of elections 255,000 
Expenses of United States courts and 
miscellaneous. . . .. . . . .. eee 381, 000 


Decrease in— 
Salaries and miscellaneous expenses. 
Building and grounds under Interior 


$1, 673, 041 92 


rtment. nee — 
Public-lands service 
e Lag eh lands, 
Deposits by individuals fo 
ublie lands... sesse» 

M llaneous items 
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TABLE A.—Comparison of expenditures of the Government, &c.—Continued. 


| 1885. 1880. 
Weep — | 42,670,578 47 | 34,824, 182 TA [unsoro 
| 
| | 
r E ETERA 16,021,079 67 13, 907, 887 74 J. . .. 
$ 
ji 
i 
| | 
| Í 
| 
Indian service... a 6, 552, 494 63 6,099,158 17 . 
f 
PPOnsbons . e eee 64,102, 267 49 
Interest on p. public debt. .. er eee, 51.888, 256 47 | 50, 580. 145 97 . 
o T A TEPEE EAE | 260,226,935 11 | 242,483,138 50 


D 1089 in — — | 


45,504, 624 63 | 42, 830, 438 18 |... 
45, 604,035 43 | 44, 551, 043 36 |... 
335,595 17 | 
CFC 


—j— 


eee 


—— $64,620 04 | _7, 819, 989 35 | 23, 790, 964 48 


21, 1470, 975 16 —— 


Items of increase and decrease, 


» 8, 316, 425 73 Decrease in— 


Rivers and harbors. . „ 6,868, 000 
National Home for Disabied Volunteer 

—— 
| Reimbursing certain States (Kansas) ex- 
suppressing Indian hostilities, 

kg — air 332, 000 


2. 113, 101 93 | Decrease in— 


Double-turreted monitors. 290, 000 
Steel cruisers, construction.. 441,000 
Feel eruisers, ordnance........... 217,000 
miscellaneous and conti — 
90. 000 
f 30, 000 
20, 000. 
85,000 
63,000 

Lady Fr Franklin Ba: 7 expedition.. 65, 
General account of advances, 1,398, 000 
Total decrease. .. .. . . . secese 3. 002, 000 

Increase in 
Pay of Navy and Marine Corps . 630,000 
Wenne ñY——2—8 8 259, 000 
889, 000 
Nasse 2. 113, 000 
. 453,336 46 Decrease in 

Fulfilling treaties and Seely: — 4,000 
Miscellaneous supports. 230, 000 
funds 9,000 
| 210, 0 
453, 000 
S 


2 — 45 
1,052, 992 07 


21. 470,975 13 | 


It will be noticed from the table that the total decrease of expendi- 
tures for 1886 over.1885 is, in round numbers, $21,000,000. Now, this 
decrease comes from a few items, some of which fluctuate from year to 
year and some of which were exceptional for 1885, and do not in the 
slightest degree show extravagance in 1885 oreconomy in 1886. I give 
a summary of them from Table A: 

t to importers 7 4 aud varies from year to years $1, 412, 000 
popes ee 8 1 of wh y y 1 — — 


Payments, judgments 8 ahia money for which was re- 
covered from Great Britain, and has 7 in the Treasury ſor many 


—— — - —1-—4—tcä——1————ꝗv᷑ĩ— v ꝗv (ttt ( . . . . 


Awards, French and American Claims Commission .. . . . . . 594, 000 


Sinking fund Pacificrai required by law under Thurman act to 

be 8 in Government ds, not invested on account of high wien 
price o —— „307. 

New Orleans and Louisville expositions , 000, 000 
I g water supply of Washington, PERIN 
. . 108.000 
Rivers and harbors, soldiers’ homes, and other war “expenditures 8 8, 343. 000 

in expenditures for sinking fun d, arises from different mom 
of computing same (see Secretary ury’s letter) . . . .. 1,052,000 
C00 E E REE EEE EEES PORN aids seaaopsch AN 21, 533, 000 


Thus it will be seen that when you analyze the zealous speech of my 
colleague from Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER, it is but as the sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal.” 

I was struck with wonder while he was talking, that with his fertile 
genius he did not address himself to the extraordinary increase in ap- 
p iations of $54,000,000 for 1887 over the expenditures for 1886, at 
which he points with so much pride. I the pardon of the House 
ir detaining it with the details of a very subject, and yield the 

oor. 


Payment of Treasury Surplus on the Publie Debt. 
SP . me CH 


| WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 


On the report of the conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the joint resolution (H, Res, 126) directing payment of the surplus 
in the Treasury on the public debt. 


Mr. BYNUM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my intention to enter into any lengthy dis- 
cussion of the main question involved in the scope of the resolution as 
passed by the House, requiring the Secretary to pay out the surplus in 
the Treasury upon the interest-bearing debt, subject to call. y 

I heartily supported the resolution as it passed this House, and 
thought then and now think that its provisions were not only wise 
and just but, under the circumstances, eminently proper. 

No issue was more distinctly made in the campaign of 1884, in the 
State which I have the honor, in part, to represent, than that the sur- 
plus in the Treasury should be applied, without delay, to the payment 
of so much of the national debt as might be due. That the Govern- 
ment should demand and collect from the people, by taxation, millions 


HON 
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of dollarsannually and hoard the same up in the vaults of the Treasury 
instead of applying it to the payment of the interest-bearing debt, was 
considered not only bad financiering but a grievous offense against the 


general welfare. It was believed that such a policy resulted not only 
in an unwarranted increase of the burdens of the people, by the accu- 


mulation of interest upon the bonds which should be redeemed, but- 


that the volume of money, already too small in the West, was con- 
tracted and debts already too large thereby increased. 

When the present administration assumed control and management 
of our national finance the surplus in the Treasury, by the revised and 
corrected statement, amounted to less than $24,000,000. On the first 
day of the present month it had swollen to over $80,000,000. “During 
the time this immense sum has been accumulating there has been out- 
standing, payable at the option of the Government, over $140,000,000 
of bonds drawing interest at the rate of 3percent. Industries, already 
paralyzed, and labor, already oppressed, have been compelled to give up 
a share of their meager earni which instead of being applied to the 
extinguishment of their obligations and a reduction of their burdens, 
have been secreted in the dark vaults of the Treasury and there re- 
mained idle, while the debts which should have been promptly paid 
have been vigilant in their growth. This system of financiering was 
the result of an implied discretion claimed and exercised by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

This House, for the purpose of taking away any discretionary power 
that the Secretary might have in the matter and compelling him to 
apply the surplus now on hand or which might hereafter accumulate 
to the payment of bonds now due, at the rate of not less than ten mill- 
ions a month, so long as that amount should be in the Treasury, passed 
the resolution which was sent to the Senate. 

When it was returned to this House I am confident a more complete 
transformation of a legislative provision was never beheld. Twenty 
millions of the surplus had been taken away and under the cap- 
tion of a working reserve, and that discretion, heretofore claimed and 
exercised by the Secretary, and which the House had sought to extin- 
guish, was not my rehabilitated, but absolutely clothed with Congres- 
sional sanction legal existence. 

What have the conferees of the House presented to us as a compro- 


mise? They have notonly wholly surrendered the position taken by the 


House and retraced their steps to the point from whence we started, 
but have traveled in the opposite direction and met the Senate con- 

more than half-way. They ask that we agree to the establish- 
ment of the twenty millions as a working reserve, which can only in- 
crease the volume already idle, and that the Secretary, by direction of 
the President, shall cease to pay out the surplus whenever in the opin- 
ion of the President there is a great emergency and the protection of 
the public credit requires it. 

Mr. Speaker, for years I have tried to comprehend this mode of pre- 
serving and strengthening the public credit, and I confess I have not 
boan ahlo to do so. I have often thought that if individuals could pre- 
serve and strengthen their credit by hoarding up their money and suf- 
fering their interest-bearing obligations to remain outstanding what a 
revolution would take place in the commercial world; what immense, 
colossal financial ee many who are now at the bottom would soon 
be able to build up, and how low many who are now at the very top 
would soon sink. To my mind the Government, as individuals, can 
only strengthen her credit by paying off herinterest-bearing obligations 
and reducing her debt. 

The credit of this Government is not based wholly but only in a very 
slight degree upon the amount of money held in the It has a 
foundation moresubstantial than if she possessed all the gold coin in the 
world. The great resources of our country are a continued pledge for 
the faithful performance of every contract and the payment of every 
obligation. To hinge the credit of this nation upon a few millions of 
money in the Treasury and the power of the President to issue a proc- 
lamation, is a confession which will and should be repudiated and 
scorned by the people we represent. ; 

I am in favor of requiring the Secretary to pay out the surplus with- 
out qualification or limitation, and am willing to answer to my con- 
stituents for any and all the evil consequences that may follow such a 


policy. 

I have the greatest confidence in our friends in the East to create an 
emergency—in fact, there is no em cy in the manipulation of 
finances for their benefit and our detriment so great but what they 
have always been equal to it. When there has been & stringency of 
money in New York they have been able to secure the payment of the 
surplus in the Treasury upon obligations held by them. When there 
has been a plethora of money in that great center they have been all- 
powerful in keeping the doors of the vaults closed and the money which 
was there secreted, and which was so much needed in other parts of 
the country, idle. 

The attention of the country has been called to this question, and the 
people will no longer quietly submit to such a policy. Public senti- 
ment will compel the present officials to pursue a different from 
that which has controlled them in the past. 

My objection to the report of the conferees is that it confers greater 
power upon the Secretary of the Treasury than he now rightfully pos- 


sesses, and will enable him to cease payment at the will and whim of 
the money-sharks, who will be the authors of an emergency whenever 
they desire to speculate upon the legitimate business of the country. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] says that the res- 
olution as amended is a step in the right direction. I can not agree 
with him; in my judgment it is a step in the wrong direction, and I 
am unwilling to take it. 


7 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JONATHAN H. ROWELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
7 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 21, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1532) to to regulate com- 
meree— 

Mr. ROWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret exceedingly that the Senate and the Com- 
merce Committee of the House are so wide apart in their views of what 
is necessary and proper legislation in regard to interstate commerce. I 
regret it the more, because in my judgment it is the handwriting on the 
wall which notifies us that the Forty-ninth is to adjourn 
without a compliance with the reasonable demands of the people that 
some effective legislation upon this subject shall be placed upon our 
statute-books. 

The power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce is conceded 
on all sides. That the carrying of freight and passengers by rail falls 
withing the meaning of the word ‘‘commerce’’ has been judicially de- 
termined beyond any possible question is also conceded. The need of 
regulative national legislation is now so universally admitted that there 
is left for Congress, so far as discussion goes, only the duty of findi 
out the best method of correcting the evils resulting from unregula 
railway commerce. 

Two propositions are before us—the Senate bill and the Reagan House 
bill. They are alikein the definition of interstate commerce, alike in 
declaring against extortion, unjust discrimination, rebates, and draw- 
backs, for in this respect they but reiterate the rules of the common 
law. In all other respects they are unlike. In proposed remedies— 
and this is what Congress ought to concern itself about—they are as 
wide apart as the poles. For eleven years, as often as Congress has as- 
sembled, this bill, known as the Reagan bill,” not in exact terms but 
in substance, has made its a in the House. 

It had its inception in the very infancy of the experimental railroad 
legislation of thiscountry. Fifteen years ago witnessed the beginning 
of the attempt to regulate railway traffic in the United States. In 
that period of fifteen years the majority of all the States and Territo- 
ries in the Union have tried their hands through State and Territorial 
legislation at the businessof regulating railway traffic within theStates. 
Four-fifths of that majority have pomoto judgment against the 
theory upon which the Reagan bill is originated within 
four years of the commencement of the period of 3 and at 
a time when theories were plenty while practical knowledge upon this 
subject was very meager. e were feeling our way then in the States, 
flagging a road through the wilderness of untried theories. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ifmy friend will allow me, I will say to him there 
never has been a State bill nora Federal bill based upon the theories of 
the bill that the House is now considering. 

Mr. ROWELL. Iwas just goingto state, Mr. Speaker, that notwith- 
standing the fact that a majority of the States of the Union have at- 
tem to regulate railway traffic within the States, notwithstanding 
the fact that within the borders of those States the attention of the peo- 
ple has been constantly directed to this question, and their legislators 

ve been the exponents of the best and most enlightened thought upon 
this subject, we are, and have been for eleven y: treated here to a 
bill which ignores the wisdom and experience of the States, a bill 
without a precedent, not based upon knowledge, a ‘‘floater’’ in the great 
sea of legislation, and we are told by the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. 
O’FERRALL] that this bill is to be adhered to through thick and thin 
in order to accomplish three purposes. 

The first is to add luster to the fame of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN]. Now, I object to that because the gentleman 
does not need anything of the kind to add luster to his fame. That is 
not our concern. 

The second purpose, frankly announced, I must confess, is to give the 
Democratic party the credit of having initiated a measure of this char- 
acter; and the third declared purpose is to throw the responsibility of 
failure to secure legislation upon the Republican Senate. We do not 
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often get such refreshing frankness connected with such poor reasons. 
It amounts to this: For Democratic campaign . a 
House rather thana Senate bill; 3 ill which the 

has rejected in former Congresses and which we know can not become 
law, and the people are to be deceived with this pretense. Weeks 
e Salama Spee means NIE Ses ee he 
ouse. 


That bill is not speculative ìn its character. It was framed after a 
most elaborate, thorough, and exhaustive investigation of the whole sub- 
ject—a bill arrived at by taking the testimony of the various railroad 
commissioners of the States, taking testimony from railway experts, 
from shippers, from farmers, from all classes of people who have studied 
this great question, and by combining the knowledge and experience 
gathered in Europe since 1532 and in this country since 1870 in railway 
regulation bylaw. The result of all that investigation, knowledge, and 
study is presented here in a bill which needs only the approval of this 
House and the President to become a law; and we are nevertheless told 
that for the purpose of shedding additional luster upon the gentleman 
from Texas and giving the credit to the Democratic House of passing a 
bill upon this subject, which the Senate will not accept, we are to throw 
away all of that knowledge and all of that experience so laboriously 
gathered during the last fifteen years. 

It looks to me as though somebody had died a dozen years ago and 
left us a legacy of doubtful value, and we are to be required to ignore 
all our knowledge of the practical workings of regulative law upon the 
railway system of the country in order that the legacy may be pre- 
served for us and some use be made of it, 

Now, what we want here is practical legislation rather than eloquent 
declamation. We can not afford to play at law-making in the interest 
of personal fame and partisan advantage. I think I know something 
about this question. ` 

It was my fortune, Mr. Speaker, to be connected as an attorney rep- 
resenting the State of Illinois with the first lawsuit, I believe, ever 
tried in the United States to test the question of State control over the 
railway companies. Our State was the pioneer in the attempt to en- 
force the doctrine that notwithstanding the charters granted by the 
State, there was a reserved right inherent in the to con- 
trol these public corporations—to alter and amend their charters, and 
to compel obedience to such reasonable laws as should be enacted in 
the interest of the general public. All our railway companies had been 
chartered by special acts of the Legislature without any reservation of 
the right to amend or repeal, and it was strenuously insisted that these 
charters constituted a contract between the State and the company 
which could not be changed or impuired by subsequent legislation with- 
out the assent of both the parties to the contract. Under these sup- 
posed charter contracts the right to fix the amount of charges for car- 
rying freight and passengers was claimed by the companies, subject 
only to the common-law rights and remedies as applied to common car- 
riers. 

The constitution of 1870 made it mandatory upon the Legislature to 
enact laws against extortion and unjust d ination. In obedience 
to this mandate the first Legislature which assembled after the adoption 
of the constitution enacted such a Jaw as our then experience suggested, 
providing for a railway and warehouse commission with extensive 
powers, among them the power and duty of seeing to the enforce- 
ment of the law. Out of that law and our experience under it has 
grown our present statute, and the Senate bill now before us is largely 
modeled upon it. Out of that law came the celebrated Granger cases 
in the United States Supreme Court, and the settlement forever of 
the right of the State to control the railway tions, the settle- 
ment forever I hope of the doctrine that whoever invests his money in 
a railway en ise does not invest it in the same way that a man does 
who invests in private business, but does put his money into a public 
business, subject to the interests of the public, dedicated to a publie 
use, allowed to control his investment for personal profit, but subject 
at all times to such reasonable control as may be demanded for the 
public 

It is use of the misunderstanding of that doctrine that investers 
in railway p: have insisted that the operation and conduct of 
their business eir individual concern, good for the public when 
public and private interests require the same policy, but when they 
clash private interest being ount, 

If owners of railway property would only realize the true nature of 
the business under their control, we should hear less of robber legisla- 
tion, of claims that freight charges should be as large as the nature of 
the freight will bear. Indeed we should have less need of any legisla- 
tion upon the subject. s 

Now, I am earnestly in favor of such general legislation as will bring 
the railway system of the United States under the control of law. I 
want to such legislation, but so far as I am individually con- 
cerned I would about as soon haveno law as the proposed measure of 
the House. It is a question of remedies, rather than a question of 
definitions, 

In the Reagan bill we have adefinition. It is a common-law defini- 
tion, and does not differ materially from the Senate bill. We have 
also a definition of unjust discrimination which goes further than the 
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common law, and which I shall have occasion to speak about further 
on. We also have a remedy. It is the same remedy we have had 
since courts were established and the common law was recognized as 
the right of i It pertains only to the individual and to in- 
dividual cases. A lawsuit under it settles nothing but the single case, 
nothing forthe community. All the difficulties about evidence remain 
as now, and every lawyer knows that these are so great that it is next 
to useless to attempt to enforce a claim for unjust charges. 

The Senate bill provides for a commission to see to the execution of 
the law. 

The objection to the commission, as stated by the gentleman from 
Virginia—and it is the one urged by all supporters of the Reagan bill— 
is that you can not find five honest men for commissioners, that who- 
ever compose the commission will be owned by the railroad companies, 
and that on that account the law will be executed or non-executed in 
the interests of the roads and against the people. 

Does the gentleman forget that in every judicial district in every 
State of the Union there sits a man with power of life and death, who 
holds the property, the liberty, the all of the citizen in his hands? 
And has it ever been difficult to find a pure judiciary, either in Eng- 
land or America, whether appointed or elected? And shall it be said 
that we, the American Congress, may not create another judicial body 
which shall be as pure and above reproach in the administration of the 
powers granted to it as the courts which from time immemorial have 
presided over the destinies of English-speaking people? Such an ob- 
jection, in the light of experience, hardly reaches the dignity of argu- 
ment. k 

The absence of a provision for a commission with defined powers and 
duties is the marked feature of the Reagan bill, which may be charac- 
terized as the absence of all effective remedies. 

There is a provision in the Reagan bill to which I desire attention 
for a few minutes, the provision which declares that in no instance 
shall there be a greater charge for a short haul than for a longer haul 
over the same road. It makes no difference whether the freight is go- 
ing one way or another, whether it is eastbound or westbound, whether 
across the prairieor over the mountains. It takes noaccountof the dif- 
ferent cost on different parts of the road. It ignores the question of re- 
turn cht. It is oblivious of the fact that a large part of the cost of 
moving freight is made up of hauling dead freight in the weight of 
the cars. 

Now, I call the attention of the gentleman from Texas to the fact 
that it has been judicially determined both in England and America 
that all discrimination is not necessarily unjust discrimination, and 
when he proposes as an unbending rule that there shall be no discrim- 
ination, he proposes to put upon the statute-books a requirement in 
some instances for an unjust discrimination. 

Mr. REAGAN. My friend is mistaken. 

Mr. ROWELL. Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. REAGAN. The declaration of the House bill is that there shall 
be no unjust discrimination. That is the language of the bill. 

Mr. ROWELL. But the House bill says there shall be no greater 
charge in any event for a shorter than fora longer haul. That is your 
definition of unjust discrimination as applied to distance. In practi- 
cal application it amounts to pro rata 8 rates. 

At the January term 1873, the supreme court of Illinois had this 
exact question up for consideration in the case of The People ex rel Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners rs. The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company, the case which marked the beginning of litigation upon the 
question of State control of these corporations. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad Company charged more for hauling 
a car-load of lumber from Chicago to Lexington than from Chicago to 
Bloomington, the transportation being in the same direction over the 
same line, Bloomington being 20 miles farther than Lexington. 

The constitution of Illinois directing the Legislature to enact laws 
against unjust discrimination, the Legislature enacted a statute like 
the Reagan bill forbidding a greater charge for a shorter than for a 
longer haul—with this difference, that it should be in the same direc- 
tion and to or from the same terminal point. 4 

The court decided that it was not necessarily unjust discrimination 
to more forthe shorter than for the longer haul, in consequence 
of which our Legislature changed the statute to meet the requirements 
of the decision. This was based upon English decisions, and it was held 
that while ordinarily it would be unjust to charge more for a shorter 
than for a longer haul, yet in very many cases not to make such a 

would be unjust. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill inquire of the gentleman whether the consti- 
2 of Illinois does not prohibit charging more for a shorter than for 
a longer 2 y 

Mr. ROWELL. The constitution of Illinois makes no such prohi- 
bition. 

Mr. REAGAN. I was not certain on that point. 

My. ROWELL. The constitution of Illinois makes it mandatory 
upon the Legislature to laws prohibiting unjust discrimination. 
The law I speak of prohibiting the charging of more for a shorter than 
Se MODO IED VAr ee EO Fo in obedience to that man- 

te in 


constitution and in accord with it. But the Supreme Court 
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held that when the Legislature declared against all discrimination it en- 
acted what the constitution did not require or permit. 

It was a requirement to do what might be unjust, because discrimi- 
nation may sometimes be just and a refusal to discriminate may be un- 


just. 

All that have enacted laws of longer and shorter hauls 
have confined their prohibition to hauls in the same direction to or from 
the same terminal point and not to hauls between intermediate points. 
This distinction is left out of your bill, but is in the Senate bill. Your 
bill, if enacted into law, destroys competition—that vital element which 
controls prices in almost all kinds of business, My idea is that the ob- 
jective point of all legislation, so far as may be, ought to be toward 
competition. The objective peint of your legislation is opposition to 
competition. 

Your leg/slation is for narrow bounds permissible, possibly, on the 
short hauls within the boundaries of asingle State. Weall understand 
that in every section of the country are great receiving and distributing 
depots, cities into which the crops of the country and the manufactured 
goods of the country flow to be distributed outward, and that within 
the power of State legislation largely is the traflic entering into these 
depots of distribution. Take away the right to reduce freights to com- 
pete with other railroad and with water routes, and you destroy the 
power of all these great distributing agencies in collecting and sending 
to market the produce of the country. You bring a blight upon all that 

western world at the other end of the long hauls; you benefit no- 
ly; you do not cheapen rates; you bring upon yourselves the very 
difficulty you are trying to avoid. 

In doing this thing you must necessarily destroy the advantage which 
comes from favorable location for the purpose of transferring it to less 
favored places, which amounts to nothing less than erring one 
man’s p to another without compensation. You take away the 
advantage of competing lines, which many communities have secured 
for themselves at greatexpense. You make it impossible for the longer 
line between two points to compete with the shorter line without sac- 
rificing its local traffic. 

Should the Reagan bill ever become law, and obedience be compelled, 
in my opinion it will result in freight charges regulated largely by non- 
competing points, and will bring misfortune upon the great West to 
such an extent that the demand for its repeal will be much greater than 
is the demand now for legislation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill gives us a practical remedy. It 
proposes a commission’s court without expense to the individual, with 
3 enforce its decisions, not in a single case but in all cases 
within the law. 

To it is given the right in a summary way to have the remedy of 
mandamus and injunction, to compel obedience to the Jaw in all cases. 
It has ample power to investigate and declare the truth and to charge 
the burden of proof to the other side. The main trouble with the 
common law rests in the evidence not in the right. The Cullom bill, 
aue the Reagan bill, takes away that difficulty and provides efficient 
remedies, 

Under the Reagan bill you may take your case into court with the 
burden upon you of producing the evidence to maintain your rights, 
and at the end of the case you have settled nothing but the rightin one 
case. You must have a new case for every unjust charge, involving, 
it may be, but a few dollars. How many shippers do you think will 
be willing to take the risks of such expensive litigation, so uncertain 
in results and so sure to provoke hostility on the part of the railroads. 
Pigmies do not invite giants to combat. 

Why then shall we not turn to the Cullom bill and use the strong 
arm of the Government in this contest, which must sooner or later be 
fought out with the great railroad pe of the country ? 

It is no uncertain experiment. undertake to say that in IIlinois, 
after fifteen years of experience, the commission we have always had 
has proved to be as honest as our judiciary. I undertake to say there 
is no State in the Union which has come so near solving this question 
so far as State traffic is involved, and where from a condition of hos- 
tility in 1872 such real harmony has been secured between the roads 
and the people. 

This has not been accomplished without trouble and litigation, for 
the railroad companies did not easily or willingly yield obedience to 
the law. ; 

Every question involved has been litigated and settled through our 
commission. The law has triumphed and the roads have yielded obedi- 
ence. What is wanted now is a law which shall regulate interstate 
commerce as we in Illinois now regulate it within the State; a law 
which, through a commission, shall have elasticity enough to meet the 
varying exigencies which constantly arise in this kind of traffic, which 
shall be strong enough to protect individuals and communities from the 
unjust exactions and discriminations now practiced by the roads, and 
which will at the same time secure the same reduction of freight 
charges through healthy competition; a law which will emancipate 
the people from the undue power of the great railroad corporations 
and secure for them the full measure of good which is our right. Here 
is a universal demand; we all want an interstate-commerce law. 

But we are told we shall not have it unless we launch out upon the 


sea of ental legislation; that we shall vot have a tested law; 
that we not have that which has been proved to be successful and 
proper and legitimate; that we must go where no State has ventured, 
must take what no one outside of this House has approved; and all this 
that the Democratic party may be credited with something which it 
can call its own, while the people are left with the common-law reme- 
dies which they have had all along. Why not take the result of recent 
investigations as formulated in the Senate bill, and before this Congress 
adjourns let the people rejoice that we have given them a Jaw upon 
this question, that we have not locked horns between a successful and 
practical proposition and a theory. 

The Senate bill is not all that will be required, in my judgment, but 
itisa beginning. Eventually we shall gofurther. We shall break up 
pooling in all forms and shall get the full benefit of competition, not 
alone at competing points but at intermediate stations; and we shall do 
this in no spirit of hostility to railroads, and without taking from them 
any legitimate protection. We can not afford to destroy railroad pros- 
perity if we could, because with all the attending evils which have come 
with this vast aggregation of wealth, this railway system has brought 
unnumbered blessi to our people, is capable of bringing more, is 
destined to be a bond of union between all our people, a promoter of 
good-will, a destrover of sectionalism. 

If we are but wise it will cease to be master and become our most 
valued servant, 


Treasury Surplus, 
„ SPEECH 


HON. JOHN LITTLE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 3, 1886, 


On tlie conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H, Res, 126) directing pay- 
ment of the surplus in the Treasury on tho public debt. 

Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted against the original resolution, but shall favor 
it with the Senate amendments recommended by the conference com- 
mittee. I desire briefly to submit some considerations influencing my 
action. There are three hundred and forty-six miilion legal-tender 
notes—greenbacks. The holders are entitled to receive coin therefor 
from the Government on due presentation. 

At the date of resumption; January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury had accumulated for their redemption or exchange over a 
hundred million dollars in coin. And that sum was set apart and has 
since been maintained with but few slight and temporary encroach- 
ments as a redemption fund. No Jaw in terms requires this, though 
it has legislative recognition in the act of 1882 for the reorganization 
of national banks. It owes its existence rather to a principle or rule 
evolved from common experience and supported by the general judg- 
ment of financiers and financial concerns the world over and time out 
of mind. 

Banks of issue—and as respects these notes the Government is little 
else however powerful or well sustained by pledges of public support, 
experience teaches, should have at least 33 per cent. of their issues in 
coin for redemption purposes. So, while from that time (1879) till 
this administration came in, six years—and golden years they were in 
the growth of the country’s credit and prosperity—that sum, one hun- 
dred millions, was set apart and kept as a redemption fund, a mini- 
mum redemption fund. The monthly average amount of coin in the 
Treasury available for this purpose was upward of one hundred and 
eighteen millions, or over 33 per cent. of the greenback issue. 

The ‘‘surplus’’ during this period, that is, the accumulations of coin 
above the hundred millions, was regarded as applicable and was applied 
as it accrued, save as to a working balance of, say, eighteen millions, 
to the reduction of the bond indebtedness. This was not done rigidly 
and with periodical regularity, but substantially. A wise discretion 
was exercised in calling bonds, The financial condition of the country 
and the prospective necessities of the Government had their proper bear- 
ing. It sometimes happened the surplus was allowed to accumulate 
and lie idle,“ as one might unguardedly say, in the Treasury. But 
it was never idle for a great while. The reduction of the debt went on 
rapidly and with reasonable regularity, as pointed out the other day 
by my colleague, Mr. MCKINLEY. The present administration has con- 


tinued this policy of its predecessors, with the exception that it has not 
used the surplus to the same extent in the reduction of thedebt. They 
reduced the debt over a hundred millions yearly; it, with the same au- 
thority and no less means, only about forty millions. It has allowed 
the accumulations to go up to an average monthly surplus over the 
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hundred millions of near sixty millions as against eighteen millions 
under them. 

The purpose of the resolution would seem to be to compel the admin- 
istration to walk more closely in their footsteps. This, as a general pol- 
icy, is unquestionably to be commended. 

But possibly there may be some reason for the variance from b- 
lican ways not apparent to us, having relation to the upholding of the 
parity between gold and silver coin, and consequently to the mainte- 
nance of specie payments and the public credit. Itisdue to remember 
that the commercial disparity between gold and silver is still widen- 
ing, and that the point may presently be reached, under present laws, 
where the parity of the coins can not be maintained. Gold and silver 
coin being the money of the Constitution, and their joint use as money 
being impossible, with one at a premium over the other, it is plainly 
the duty of the President so to administer the laws, if possible, as to 
keep both in circulation side by side. And it is as plainly the duty 
of Congress so to legislate—or refrain from legislation perhaps I should 
rather say—as that this may be done. To drive gold toa premium 
would be to take it from the circulation as money, and thus greatly re- 
duce the volume of the currency. 

I think we may rest assured that any administration, both from pa- 
triotic and party considerations, will always be ready and desirous to 
use the surplus revenues to the utmost safe limit for reducing the public 
debt as long as we havea debt. It may be assumed, therefore, that in 
the judgment of the President and the Secretary of the Treasury there 
is urgent reason for the course pursued. If that reason relates to the 
matters suggested and is well founded it would be a public misfortune 
to compel a departure so radical as the resolution in the shape it left the 
House contemplated. That proposed the use of all the surplus“ in 
reducing the debt, by ten-million installments. It contemplated a re- 
versal of the past order of things. For a wise, and it seems to me neces- 
sary, discretion it substituted an inflexiblerule. No option was to be 
left to the Government in any emergency. 

Commercial disturbances were to be ignored and financial crises dis- 
regarded. Come what might, calls must go on with iron rigidity as often 
as the surplus reached ten millions. Instead of the sum of a hundred 
millions being the minimum it was to become the maximum redemp- 
tion fand. ‘True the measure applied only to the callable bonds; but 
if wise legislation as to them, why not extend it to the ’91’s and all 
others as they mature? We are dealing with a principle as well as 
with existing conditions. 

I have said the original resolution would fix the redemption fand at 
one hundred millions asa maximum. That sum would probably be 
regarded as the fixed and only proper one for the fand. It being named 
by law, the Secretary would scarcely take the responsibility, even if he 
had the power, of suffering a reduction. Prudence, if not the law’s 
command, would forbid. To avoid reduction the sale of bonds would 
be the resort. Three classes of bonds, under the resumption act, may 
be sold for redemption purposes, falling due in ten, fifteen, and thirty 
years, and bearing interest at 5, 44, and 4 per cent. respectively. 

It has seemed to me that the resolution in its otiginal form might be 
made tooperate A agit tosubstitute theselong bonds for those called. 
Suppose when surplus should be used under a ten-million call— 
when, in other words, the redemption fund is down to the quick, ten 
millions in greenbacks should be presented for redemption, thus reduc- 
ing the fund to ninety millions, what would happen? ‘To repair it 
supposing the Secretary to regard his obligation as suggested and that 
the revenues were only enough at the time to meet current demands— 
would not ten million of bonds have to be sold? Can it be doubted 
that such a result might be compelled if the bankers and brokers of the 
country, or even of New York, found it to their interest to do so? If 
ten millions would not accomplish the end another ten could be added. 
Bankers would or might be put to extremities under this legislation, 
impelling to such action as would promise readiest relief. 

It is said national banks hold on account of their circulation over a 
hundred millions of the callable bonds, They would be compelled in 
short order to substitute or liquidate, and liquidation of course means 
contraction of the currency. Regular ten- million calls would probably 
enhance premiums on other Government bonds. If the banks could 
compel sales by the Government to relieve them in the dilemma it would 
not be strange if they should doso. The very circumstance of such sales 
to meet ordinary obligations would tend to weaken confidence and keep 
down premiums. Doubtless banks are preparing now for substitution. 
But the process is not a forced one, such as the House measure would 
precipitate. 

I would not thus tie the hands of the Government in an invited con- 
test with them. 

Again, the House measure would bring about, as it seems to me, a 
hand-to-mouth condition of the Treasury necessarily embarrassing and 
harmful. Every available dollar in it when the surplus reached ten 
millions would be appropriated. Suppose the measure in force, that 


amount of surplus on hand, and a call made and pending, when Con- 
gress should make an appropriation for immediate use of five or ten 
millions, such as it is liable to do any day, where is the money to come 
from? Would we be required to wait till it accumulates ? 

It is common to hear the redemption fund and surplus spoken of as 


idle money,” locked out of circulation. There could be no greater 
error in my opinion. It is no more idle than the specie reserve in the 
old banks of issue was idle. Every dollar represents and has $3 in 
active use. 

But it is said few greenbacks have been presented for payment, and 
therefore the coin is not needed. This shows only how effective the 
reserve is doing its work. The knowledge that the coin is ever ready 
to take it up keeps the greenback out. Destroy that confidence by 
making it impossible to redeem and you will see the Treasury flooded 
with greenbacks. If every greenback dollar had a representative coin 
dollar in the Treasury the latter would not be idle any more than gold 
and silver dollars there are unemployed which represent, dollar for 
dollar, the gold and silver certificates circulating as money. Such se- 
curity would be useful in times of financial stress and storm. Thena 
panic or breath of war would not start greenbacks to the Treasury for 
coin, as I fear would be the case with existing means of redemption. 
This is a consideration that reconciles one to the idea of buying silver 
and piling it up in the Treasury, cut into dollars, as a temporary policy. 
2 and strengthens the material and effective greenback foun- 

tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendments recommended in the confer- 
ence report propose a working balance of twenty millions in addition 
to the hundred-million redemption fund, and give the Secretary of the 
Treasury power in emergency to suspend the execution of the law. I 
am willing forthat. But I am not willing to indorse a measure in my 
apprehension founded in fallacy and involving, potentially, a contrac- 
tion of the currency by the retirement of gold, an injury to the public 
credit, the subjection of Treasury operations to the will of syndicates, 
and the embarrassment generally of financial administration. 

The Senate amendments are substantially retained by the conferees, 
except that relating to the trade-dollar. It is to be regretted that some 
measure could not have been agreed upon ting it. But I shall 
vote to sustain the report. It gives us a law forcibly indorsing the 
methods on this subject of former administrations—and doing little 
else - without tying the hands of this one. That is well and timely. 


Coast and Geodetic Surrey. 
SPEECH 
F 


HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 24, 1886. - 


The House being in Committee of the, Whole on the state of the Union on 
the bill (H. R. 9474) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
8 the pending paragraph being in reference to the Coast and Geo- 

Survey, &c.— 


Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Coast Survey of the United States was inaugu- 
rated seventy-nine years ago. During that time this bureau has ac- 
quired considerable a Skewes among the scientific bodies of the United 
States and perhaps throughout the world; but it has so far failed to 
complete for the first time the survey of our coasts. 

This has not resulted from any want of liberal appropriations, but, as 
T shall endeavor to show, from a spirit which has animated that bureau 
from the beginning—a purpose to continue its existence as a bureau in- 
definitely. 

Congress has been exceedingly patient about it; but occasionally it 
has made inquiry as to when this work would be completed. In 1857 
Professor Bache, then the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, said in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury: 


In determining the scale and mode of executing the Coast Survey it should 
be considered that the work is a temporary one, having a limited object, the sur- 
veying of a definite extent of coast; taking all the operations into considera- 
tion, the Atlantic sections are more than half done, the Gulf (of Mexico) sec- 
tions are nearly one-third done, and both can, at the present rate of appropria- 
tion, be completed in from ten to twelve years by close economy and thorough 
efficiency of arrangement. 


Now, a special commission, of which Iwas a member, was organized 
two years ago to inquire into the work of this bureau. F 

We examined Professor Hilgard, and he stated that within five yea: 
from the time in which he then spoke the survey of the Atlantic coast 
would be completed, and that within nine years from that time the sur- 
vey of the Pacific coast would be completed. In other words, what Pro- 
fessor Bache said twenty-nine years ago would be completed in ten to 
twelve years, the Atlantic coast, Professor Hilgard now says will be com- 
pleted in five years. We have, therefore, in twenty-nine years gained at 
most only seven years. Now, if we count out the four years of the war, 
and I contend that that is certainly more than fair, because the work 
went on, appropriations were made, and the work progressed during that 
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-five years in which we have done, upon Professor 

ions, simply seven years’ work. Inother words, 
if we were then twelve years off from the completion of the Atlantic 
coast, and we have since done twenty-five years’ work and are still five 
years from the goal, it is a simple question of arithmetic as to when we 
will get there. We have only to divide the twenty-five years’ work we 


xen 


have actually done by the seven years of progress we have made, and 
we find that we must multiply the future calculations of Coast Survey 
Superintendents by three and one-half in order to approximate actual 
progress. Multiplying Professor Hilgard’s five years for the completion 
of the Atlantic coast by three and one-half, and we find that seventeen 
will take us into the beginning of the next century. Multiply- 

his nine by three and one-half, and we find this thirty years 

ill bring us at least to the year 1915 before we can expect the first 
survey of the Pacific coast to be completed. 

The Coast Survey was organized in 1807; therefore this survey will 
have gone on for one hundred and eight years before it completes its 
first round of our coast. This survey was begun under Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It was his opinion that such a survey was needed then. When 
we consider the energy of our people and what 3 enterprise has 
accomplished, I venture to say that they should have consented to this 
extraordinary delay in the progress of an important public work is one 
of the most marvelous facts in the history of human affairs. The cal- 
culation I have made is more than fair to the CoastSurvey because Pro- 
fessor Bache made his estimate expressly upon the hypothesis that the 
appropriation should continue at the rate of $463,000 per annum—what 
was then allowed. The actual averagesince that time has been $549, 0C0. 
If we multiply the thirty years between us and the completion of this 
work (as we get it by testing Hilgard’s prophecy by Professor Bache’s) 
by the annual sum of $549,000 we have $17,470,000 necessary yet to 
complete this work. ` 

Calculations like these I K, ME: Chairman. a, are of little e 
the purpose of ascertaining when this work will be completed, but they 
do serve to show how little can be placed on estimates of this character 
that may come from the Coast Survey. Professor Bache was one of its 
most illustrious men. No man in that bureau ever had a higher charac- 
ter. He estimated that in twelve years at $463,000 per annum the work 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts would be completed; in other words, that 
it would take $5,556,000 to do this work. Since he spoke over $16,- 
000,000 have been expended, probably not one-fifth on the Pacific, and 
still Professor Hilgard estimates that it will take five years to finish 
the Atlantic coast. There is only one mode in which we can relieve 
Professor Bache’s estimate from being absolutely discreditable to him, 
and that is by supposing that he calculated upon the hypothesis that 
the bureau would confine itself to the work in hand and that instead 
of doing thisit has expended millions of money in departures from and 
additions to the purposes the Coast Survey had in view in 1857 when 
he G Soa That this is true, at least in part, and that this excuse for 
Professor Bache does exist to some extent, will appear, I think, as I 
proceed. Now, let us be a little more particular, a little more specific, 
and go back and see what was the purpose of this survey. I send to 
the Clerk’s desk the act of 1807 and ask that it be read. . 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will you tell us where the money has 
gone to? 

Mr. HERBERT. I will tell all about that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act to provide for surveying the coast of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the President of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and requested to cause a survey to be taken of the coast of 
the United ere — . — shall —. oe nio islands 55 —— 
roads or places of anchorage within eagues of any part of the shores 
United States, and also the and distances between the prin- 
a ee headlands, together with other such matters as he may deem 
1 a for completing an accurate chart of the coast within the extent afore- 


Mr. HERBERT. Now, you see, according to the purport of the 
original act, the sole purpose of this survey was to an accurate 
chart of every portion of the coast of the United States; in other words, 
a nautical map to warn sailors against the perils of the sea. Nothing 
else at all. No other purpose appeared in any act or law relating to 
the survey of the coast until the year 1843. This bureau originally 
was under the Treasury Department. Its progress seemed to be very 
slow, and after remaining there for ten years the work was transferred 
to the Navy, where I think it ought to be now, because I believe that 
other countries are right when they put nautical map-making under 
the charge of their navy. I believe that the sailor, the man who looks 
upon the land from the sea, ought to make maps to be used on the sea, 
and not the landsman who looks upon the sea from the land. As Ihave 
said, Congress, because I suppose the progress was slow, transferred the 
survey of the coast in 1817 to the Navy. In 1832, the progress not be- 
ing satisfactory, it was retransferred to the hae! aay ny in 1834 again 
to the Navy; in 1836 again to the Treasury, and it has remained 
ever since—for a period of fifty years this has been a civilian bureau. 

Now, in order to make nautical charts some survey of the land along 
the coast is , as a matter of course. But the purpose being 


to warn sailors against the perils of the sea, we would naturally sup- 
pose that the principal portion of the work wasto be doneon the water— 


soundings in the channels for the rocks and shoals. These are to be de- 
lineated on the map; and you need on the map just enough of topog- 
ne ee ea ee ee ae ee 7 i 

ou want for nautical purposes only those objects which can beseer 
by the sailor from on shipboard. 

In 1843 the whole bureau was reorganized, and from that time on till 
now naval officers, detailed to work under the civilian head of the 
Coast Survey, did the work on the water. They made the soundings 
and reported to the chief of the bureau, who had the maps made and 
the shore topography done. 

That civilian bureau, as I have said, has been in possession of the 
Coast Survey from that time up to this. Up to 1843 the expenditures 
were not large; but all together they have been, according to the report 
of a majority of the present commission, $20,000,000. In this estimate 
the majority include the four millions paid for the expenses of the work 
done by the Navy. 

Now, $4,000,000 from the pay of the Navy have gone to this work 
and $20,000,000 have been appropriated directly to the Coast Survey 
since its organization. The work on shore consists of trigonometrical 
work, astronomical work, and such other work as is accurately 
to ascertain points and to determine the latitude and longitude. It is 
just by reason of its accuracy in these things and its great care that the 
bureau has gained reputation among the scientific people of the world. 
There is no doubt about the fact that its points have been determined 
and fixed with great accuracy. But the question is, have we not paid 
too dear for the whistle? Has not this cost more than it is worth? 

While objecting to the plan which has been pursued, I find no fault 
with the survey, because it takes pains to be accurate in its work. 
Its surveyors ought to be very careful, and theyare. Sometimes they 
stay six months at one point to determine accurately the latitude and 
longitude. I do not object to this if it is necessary. But I call atten- 
tion to it for the purpose of saying that work as expensive as this may 
easily be carried too much into detail. Aud the question arises, has 
not too much of this expensive work been done, and has not the Sur- 
vey spent too much money—first on topography ? 

Professor Hilgard gave us an estimate as to the relative cost of the 
topography, the trigonometrical work, and the hydrography. It will 
be borne in mind that the hydrography is that portion of the work 
which is done upon the water, done by the sailors, under the control 
of this civilian department. Here are his figures: He estimates that 
the cost of the trigonometrical work is two-tenths of the whole, and 
the cost of the topographic work four-tenths of the whole. So that, 
taking $20,000,000 as the aggregate, you have two-tenths of it, $4,000,- 
000, as the cost of the trigonometric work, and four-tenths, $8,000,000, 
as the cost of the topographic work, the two items together making 
$12,000,000.. He then says that the hydrography, the work on the 
water, costs three-tenths of the whole; that would be $6,000,000. So 
that the cost of the topography, the work done on the land, is twice as 
much as the cost of the hydrography, the work done on the water. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Can the gentleman inform us how far back 
from the seashore thi$ topographic work extends? 

Mr. HERBERT. Professor Hilgard answered that question. He 
said that as a rule it extended back from 1 to 3 miles; sometimes 
very much more and sometimes yery much less, but that he stated as 
the general rule. 

Now, let us stop right here and ask ourselves the question, are these 
the just and proper proportions in which to expend this money? Icon- 
tend not. : 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. They could employ more men that way. 

Mr. HERBERT. Of course they could employ more men that way 
and spend more money and take more time, and before I get through 
with this bureau I propose to show that they have determined never 
to finish this work until they get themselves established as a bureau 
doing other work, geodetic work for example, throughout the whole 
country, which will last an indefinite length of time, and at which they 
can continue just as long as the money of the people of the United 
States will sustain it. 

Mr. LORE. How does this method of coast survey correspond with 
that adopted by other nations? 

Mr. HERBERT: I will answer that question presently. I wish to 
say now, as I was about to say when interrupted by a question, that 
the majority of the commission, my friend from Indiana, Mr. Lowry, 
and my friend from Connecticut, Mr. Warr, when they came to this 
point, in answer to these criticisms which were made in the commis- 
sion and which I press here, said that they could not undertake to judge 
of this matter; that it was not for them to decide whether there was 
more topography than there ought to be, because the maps of this bureau 
had met the approval of scientific men in this and other countries. 
They were unwilling to criticise what the scientific men of the world 
said was properly done. 

Who are thesescientific men? Members of the Academy of Sciences, 
professors in colleges, gentlemen who sit in their studies and pore over 
mathematical and astronomical problems, and who may never have 
been tosea. Are they the men to judge of nautical maps? It seems 
to me that the educated sailor is the expert who should decide this 
question. 
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Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Les. What does the sailor say about 
them? 


Mr. HERBERT. They condemn this elaborate, extended, and ex- 
pensive topography. Their judgment is, as I will show, that after it 
is all completed at this great expense, it really is not worth the cost of 
engraving and printing. 

ut to go back to the question I was discussing—the cost of this to- 
pography. This is not the first time that this question has been raised. 
way back in 1878, when Congress had before it the question of the 
consolidation of the scientific bureaus, at the time when the present 
Geological Survey was formed out of the four surveys then running 
west of the Rocky Mountains, this question was considered. The Acad- 
emy of Sciences reported upon it; it was examined and commented 
upon by Army officers and by naval officers, and these officers at that 
time contended that this topographic work was needlessly expensive. 
General Comstock undertook to say that it cost nearly $500 a square 
mile, and the reply was made by the then superintendent of the bureau 
that the most expensive of it cost only some $98 a square mile. I call 
attention now to this contention eight years ago for the purpose of show- 
ing that when the present commission asked Professor Hilgard for a 
statement of the relative cost of the topographic, the trigonometric, and 
h hic work he knew very well its importance and its bearing; he 
knew well that calculation was to be made which has been made, and 
of course when he gave his statement he made it as favorable to the 
bureau as he ibly could. 

Mr. GLOVER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, 

Mr. GLOVER. I want to ask the gentleman whether the law does 
not require that these surveys shall be made for purposes of defenseas 
well as for purposes of commerce, and whether that requirement does 
not account for the details which he criticises? 

Mr. HERBERT. My friend asks me whether there is not a provision 
that this work should be made for purposes of defense also. I will read 
the language which was used for the first time in the plan proposed by 
the board according to the act of Congress in 1843. As a part of that 
plan I read the following: 


From the points thus furnished— 
After speaking of the triangulation— 


by the several triangulations, the to phy shall be exeouted, using always 
the most approved instruments and principles, the topography to be carried 
inland as far as may be necessary for a proper delineation of the shore, and for 
purposes either of commerce or of defense, : 

Now, how much is necessary for purposes of defense? I will answer 
that question briefly here and more at length when I come to comment 
on those maps which illustrate my argument. For purposes of defense 
we want to know any commanding position and the roads. That is all. 
We do not wish to know the cultural features,” as they are called in 
the technical language used in this survey; that is to say, the houses 
and fences and things of this character; for as they change and shift, 
the delineation of such things, unless wanted for immediate military 
purposes, only tends to confusion. In this respect the delineation of 
them is worse than worthless, We have the testimony of Professor Hil- 
gard himself on this very point. Hestates, on page 155, that the coun- 
try has been built up so much on the coast of 1 7— Island that the 
shores could not be recognized from the old maps. Why? Because of 
any changes in the shore itself? No; the changes have been in the 
‘cultural features;’’ that is the reason the old maps are now confasing. 
If we had done as other governments have done, if we had exhibited on 
our maps only the roads and the prominent natural features, this con- 
fusion would not have arisen. If there is a stream or a hill or a mount- 
ain it ought, of course, to be put down. 

Mr. GLOVER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
maps prepared under the direction of the Navy Department—the hy- 

hic may 

Mr. RBERT. I will answer that question when we get to these 

maps. If the gentleman will allow me to progress regularly, I shall 
get through sooner and much more satisfactorily to myself. When the 
gentleman’s question properly comes in I will answer it with pleasure, 
in fact I intend to answer it whether he asks it or not, but I shall be 
very glad to have him call my attention to it. 

I was discussing the cost of this to phy. Professor Hilgard, 
when he was asked this question about the different proportions, knew 
that this very criticism would be made; it was with this understanding 
that he gave these proportions. The ascertainment, therefore, of the 
cost per square mile of the topography executed by the Coast Survey 
is simply a question of mathematics. We have merely to take the 

number of square miles of topography as reported by the Coast Survey 
and divide by that the amount of the money expended—$20,000,000. 

In document 270, an official publication of this Government, com- 
piled by Captain Wheeler, we have exact data. In January of the 
present year he asked the Coast Survey (in order that he might put the 
answer in his book) how many miles of topography it executed, 
The answer was given, and upon that answer the calculation was made 
by Captain Wheeler. Taking altogether the $4,000,000 eee by 
the Navy Department in executing the hydrography under this bureau 


directly to the Coast Survey, the 

But if you deduct the $4,000,- 

the benefit of the supposition that he 
meant his remark to apply only to the Coast Survey, and there is no 


per 
000, giving Professor Hilgard 


evidence that he did, we have as the result $275 for every square mile 
of topography executed. 

This is the very lowest figure that can for a moment be contended 
for. But the fact seems to be that Captain Wheeler is right, and that 
the cost is really $333 per mile. 

And now, sir, expensive as it is, do the real experts, the sailormen of 
this and other countries, do they approve of this topography? The 
evidence is that they do not. 

Let us look at one of these maps. Here is a Coast Survey map—a 
chart of New York Harbor. Here [illustrating] is the city of New 
York; this isthe East River; this the Hudson River. Here is the to- 
pography; extending all over Long Island and away down to Coney Isl- 
and. Upon that map we find delineated not only every road but all 
the fences, every watermelon patch, &c. Then coming down here to 
Staten Island we find portrayed, first, these heights. The topography 
is executed with great care. ; 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is it not to be presumed that these minute topo- 
graphic details have been given by the officers of the Government in 
pursuance of law? And has it not been the object to make these topo- 
graphic surveys as accurate and minute as possible for military pur- 

? That, it seems to me, would be a sensible assumption. 

Mr. HERBERT. ‘The law no doubt provided that so much of the to- 
pography should be portrayed as was necessary for purposes of com- 
merce and defense. 

But let me ask you whether there is any necessity, for purposes of de- 
fense, that these cultural features should be portrayed all over Long 
Island? 

Mr. LONG (pointing to the map). 
Long Island fought right in here? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; but these fences portrayed on this map were 
not there then and they are not there to-day, and if the fences now 
there should be put on a new map they would not be there five years 
hence. 

Now, let me tell you how much the topography on that map has cost 
the Government. An estimate has been made by a naval officer, and I 
suppose he is correct, that that topography cost something like $90,000, 

Mr. LONG. On this one chart? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir; the topography there on that one chart, 
not including engraving, cost the Government of the United States 

000, 


Was not Washington's battle of 


Now, let us turn this chart over and look atthe one beneath it. [Turn- 
ing to another map.] Gentlemen will bear in mind that the map which 
we have turned over was the chart made by the Coast Survey for the 
United States Government, costing $90,000 for topographical work alone, 
and this chart which you now see is a reproduction, a reproduction from 
the other by the British admiralty. 

Now, the British want on a map of New York Harbor precisely the 
same features we want. Whatever is necessary for our sailors on ap- 
proaching the port of New York is necessary for theirs, and whatever 
features upon the map would be useful to us in defending would be 
useful to them in attacking our coast. We all know that the accurate 
maps made by France were invaluable to the Germans in their success- 
ful campaign in the Franco-Gtrman war. 

Here you see by this reproduction that the British admiralty in re- 
printing 3 s min, putting on it i rv sailors will need and all the 
topography they will ever want for the pu: of attackin: have 
left off all the elaborate cultural Moers aig The work that cat this 
Government tens of thousands of dollars they do not consider worth 
printing. Of course they put on the roads; they print all the sound- 
ings because they are needed. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do they not get the elevations ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Oh, yes; they get all the elevations on Staten Isl- 
and. And everything else needed for attack. These are called nat- 
ural features. There are the heights; they putthem alldown. They 
need them. They are not only useful but permanent cultural feat- 
ures; houses, fences, and lots are evanescent. In a few years they 
change and then the map is misleading. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is not that a Coast Survey map? 

Mr. HERBERT. Oh, no; this is a British admiralty reproduction 
of the Coast Survey map. 

Mr. VIELE. Is it not a reproduction for the use of their sailors ? 

Mr. HERBERT. The point I make is that elaborate topography is 
not necessary for their sailors or they would have it. 

Mr. GLOVER. Was the original chart made by the Coast Survey or 
the Geological Survey? 

Mr. HERBERT. It was made by the Coast Survey. I will turn 


this chart over now so we can see the one that is under it. Ihave not 
stated heretofore what it costs to éngrave these maps. Now, the en- 
graving of that map of New York Harbor, the topography of which cost 
$90,000, probably amounted to $10,000 or $20,000. But the engraving 
of this map which you now see is much less. 

“ARQUHAR. Is the gentleman certain the British Government 
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have not reproduced more than one chart that it has not reproduced | Mr. BOUTELLE. You hold that they went over more ground than 


a navigation chart as well as a general topographical chart? 

Mr. HERBERT. No; I know nothing about that. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. There may be three charts furnished. 

Mr. HERBERT. Let us see what the date of this is. It is 1877. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it not necessary forus to go more into detail than 
the British Government ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, the Coast Survey people seem to think it 
necessary to do a great deal of expensive topography which the British 
do not seem to think is worth printing after it has been done. 

Mr. DAVIS. This is our country. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; and thisis our Coast Survey, too. 

Now, we turn to the charts of the coast taken by the Hydrographic 
Office, which is now conducted by asailor, and is better, perhaps, than 
heretofore. In this map the topography is left out. Here you see the 
soundings and the lines of the shore. : 

Now, it is true the Hydrographic Office has in time past indulged in 
some of these topographical extravagances that are so unnecessary-—— 

Mr. GLOVER. Does the gentleman mean recently ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I will come to that presently. I do not say they 
are entirely free from criticism; but the fact is that in these later days 
this elaborate topography is even more unnecessary than in the past, 
because we have now an expensive system of buoys, light-houses, range- 
beacons, and other guards along our coast, so that the navigators are 
more frequently guided by them than they are by the topography as 
laid down in these charts. Topography is much less necessary on that 
account than formerly. 

The Hydrographic Bureau of to-day makes these jiz = generally in 
the simple form indicated in the map now before us. e shore lines 
are indicated and the soundings marked. If there is any one map of 
theirs where to phy has gotten in more than was necessary 

Mr. GLOVE Let me ask the gentleman on this point if he has 
seen the recent hy: phic charts. 

Mr. HERBERT. I must decline to yield now. I was about to refer 
to the map of the Bahamas, and the continuation of the South Ameri- 
can coast which was partially a reproduction of the Coast Survey map, 
and in which this topography was not eliminated. But the rule of the 
Hydrographic Office is as I have stated. That is also the rule of the 
British admiralty. 

Here is another Coast Survey map I wish to show you as a specimen 
of expensive topography. This is the island of Mount Desert. These 
elevations are all shown not by contour lines, which would be cheaper, 
but by hachures, the most expensive kind of engraving. This is now 
a great watering place, but was not at the time this map was made, I 
do not mean to say that this map was made in that interest. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, This was made before anybody ever thought of 
it for that purpose. 

Mr. HERBERT. I am not asserting anything to the contrary; in fact, 
I had said that it was not a watering place when the map was made. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It was made at a time when Mount Desert was 
regarded as one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world, and 
which it still is. 

Mr. HERBERT, Of course, and just because it was one of the great- 
est natural curiosities in the world, and of little or no use to the sailor, 
this very elaborate map was produced. That map cost thousands of 
dollars, the mere engraving of itafter the topographic survey had been 
made. That is a fair sample of the practical working of this bureau 
under the present 8 Thousands of dollars are expended upon 
an elaborate map of this great natural curiosity, whereas 47 miles of 
your own coast are yet unsurveyed, and that too the very part of which 
accurate surveys would be most useful to your fishermen. This survey 
has been going on for seventy-nine years, and we find this island beau- 
tifally mapped and the coast of Maine neglected. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. You might make the same application with ref- 
erence to all the other surveys. 

Mr. HERBERT. I do; that is exactly my point. Itis the same 
thing all along the coast; but Iam calling attention to these particular 
points simply as illustrations. 

Now we come to another Coast Survey map. This is the map of the 
coast of Massachuse with which my friend, Governor LONG, is well 
acquainted, showing Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. Here is 
Martha’s Vineyard, and all of these fences and other features are por- 
trayed very clearly. If gentlemen will put on their spectacles and look 
at it closely they will see how liberally the work has been done, show- 
ing the minutest details of natural and artificial features. This coast 
survey extends, as will be seen, 2, 3, or 4 miles back, across the entire 
width of the island. I do not know how wide it is at this point, and 
will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LONG. It is perhaps ten or a dozen miles across, I should say, 
at that point. 

Mr. RBERT. All of this has been carefully and accurately sur- 
veyed. Now, what is the use of that? Certainly it is of no use to the 
sailor. Look here at all these lines of fences and other features illus- 
trating the exact topography of the land; are they of any use whatever 
to the mariner? Are they useful for purposes of defense? 

Now, for the purpose of contrast I wish to show you a map which is 
the result of private enterprise. 


was necessary? 

Mr. HERBERT. I hold that they stopped too long and spent too 
much money on such features as I have pointed out. 

Now, here is a map which is gotten up by a Mr. Eldridge, of Boston. 
I suppose some of you gentlemen here know him. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before the gentleman passes from this point let me ask 
him if this is not a part of the general system of surveys of the interior 
of the country as furnishing base lines for correct geographical surveys 
of the whole interior of the country? 

Mr. HERBERT. No, sir; the transcontinental surveys are estab- 
lished for that purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS. But they triangulate from the coast where the base 
lines are fixed by the Coast Survey. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir; sometimes. But this Coast Survey Bu- 
reau was not established for the purpose of furnishing points for such 
surveys. The survey under consideration has exclusively to do with 
coast work. 
sail this other map is made, as I have said, by Mr. Eldridge, of 

ton. 

Mr. LONG. A private enterprise? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir. This map represents that the surveying 
was done by Eldridge, the publisher; but we know he did not make 
the survey, although he may have made some corrections. The map 
isa he scanty of a Coast Survey chart. Now observe that he leaves 
out all the useless topography of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 
He is making maps to sell to sailors and so he leaves out that topog- 
raphy, which is conclusive proof that it is not worth printing. Eid. 
ridge shows simply the shore lines and such objects as can be seen by 
the sailor from his ship. 

Now, it will not be necessary to make that map over again so far as 
the shore line is concerned until the shore itself is so washed and 
changed that another survey will be necessary. But if this publisher 
had put upon itall this elaborate topography of the Coast Survey fences, 
houses, &c., then, whenever these fences should be changed and new 
houses built, new maps would be necessary. Otherwise, as Professor 
Powell said in his testimony, the map itself wouid be confusing. 
In some parts of Massachusetts, he says, you can not now tell the coast 
from the old map because these features have been growing and chang- 
ing so rapidly. These maps of Eldridge are sold to the sailor at higher 
price than those of the Coast Survey. Eldridge makes money by his 
reprints because he knows what the sailor wants. If our Coast Survey 
had confined itself to practical map-making, seeking to meet the wants 
of the sailor instead of attempting to gain the applause of professors in 
3 college chairs, this survey of the coast would have been finished 

ong ago. 

Now, sir, I have called attention to these maps for the purpose of 
showing that the judgment of the Hydrographic Office and the judg- 
ment of the British admiralty, sustained by that of the sailors of the 
world, condemns this elaborate topography as useless. Not only Ameri- 
cans, but all the world, buy maps from Eldridge, and sailors want no 
more topography than he prints. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. There is topography on that map. You can not 
do without it. 

Mr. HERBERT. Ofcourse there must be topography, but the gen- 
tleman can not have listened to me or he has not understood me if he 
thinks I mean to say that all topography is useless. I said no more 
topography was needed by the sailor than what he could see. What 
he can see from his ship he wants—that is, the permanent, natural feat- 
ures. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Suppose on the coast the principal and only ob- 
ject observable is a mountain 5 miles inland—should that be on the 
map? 

Mr. HERBERT. Certainly; that should be there. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What rule would you be guided by in putting 
on those objects? You would not put them on helter-skelter? 

Mr. HERBERT. I repeat that the gentleman can not have listened 
to me or he would not misunderstand me, as he seems to do. I say 
these features ought to be there—all the mountains, all the rivers, all 
the creeks should be there; but there is no necessity for any more. The 
natural features are enough. What I complain of is that the survey 
devotes too much time to, and spends too much money upon, elaborate 
topography, and neglects to complete the survey of the coast. The 
sailor wants maps of the whole coast. He ought to have had them long 
ago. There has been an expenditure of $12,000,000 on topography, 
while only six millions have been devoted to making these soundings, 

Mr. LINDSLEY. Could they have made the soundings accurately 
without first making the topography ? 

Mr. HERBERT. They could get the soundings accurately, of course, 
when they get the shore line and such of the objects on shore as Eld- 
ee puts down, but 1 repeat there is no need of this elaborate topog- 
raphy. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. You refer to the drawings 

Mr. HERBERT. I refer to the taking down of every fence and the 
accurate delineation of everything that is there along the coast. I will 
show the gentleman another map. 


Mr. DAVIS. I want to make another suggestion. Is it not a fact 
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that Eldridge’s map is considered more valuable because it is of more 
recent date? Owing to the shifting character of the coast, when com- 
posed of live sand and the currents changing, is not Eldridge’s map of 
more value because of the recent date? And is there not another 
reason for his map being valuable, that it is based on Mercator’s Pro- 
jection, which is more familiar to sailors? 

Mr. HERBERT. It is taken from the Coast Survey map. 5 

Mr. DAVIS. With some additions. I understand he claims it is 
more valuable because on some points where changes have occurred he 
has shown those changes, and I see it is published in 1885. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not a later work, but a later print. 

Mr. HERBERT. Let me go on. The Coast Survey is now resurvey- 
ing Long Island Sound. Here is a map of Bridgeport, and I find here 
[pointing it out] figured Barnum's circus, his winter quarters. In an- 
other place is his residence. Will any of these inquisitive gentlemen, 
who seem to find it so difficult to understand the difference between 
such topography as Eldridge prints and that over which the Coast Sur- 
vey lingers so long—will any of these gentlemen tell me that a coast 
chart ought to show where Barnum’s menagerie is and where Jumbo 
made his headquarters ? f 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That is for the information of the horse marines, 

I suppose. 
Mr. HERBERT. And for their information only. In this very bill 
we are considering there is an appropriation for a resurvey of Long 
Island Sonnd. One of the maps Í exhibited shows that on both sides 
of that sound the topography was taken years ago. There [pointing 
to it] is the map showing the north and the south sides of the sound 
and there is the topography extending back 3 or 4 miles. 

This old survey which cost tens of thousands of dollars, and this new 
survey costing tens of thousands more, is rendered necessary solely because 
the old maps contained cultural orartificial features which have changed, 
and now in this new survey the same mistake is being committed. 
Barnum’s circus and a thousand other features more ephemeral are be- 
ing mapped at Government expense. At the very time this resurvey 
was goingon atsuch great expense of time and money Professor Mitchell, 
one of the Coast Survey officials, testified before our commission that 
the soundings needed to be taken again along Nantucket shoals because 
the true location of those shoals was not known, and that millions of 
property passed there in a single day and could not take the shortest 
route but was compelled to go out of the way for want of resoundings. 
That is the way they have neglected the real work the Coast Survey 
was ized to perform. 

Mr. LONG. Is not that the result of changes from the shifting of 
the sands? 

Mr. HERBERT. That the sands have shifted is true; but that the 
sailor does not know now, that he does not now know where the true 
channel is, is the result of neglect, a shameful neglect, by the Coast 
Survey of the work it was set todo. Ifa portion of the vast sums of 
money spent on Mount Desert and on this useless topography had 
been spent on resounding Nantucket shoals we should know to-day 
where the true channel is, and thus time and money would be saved 
to our coastwise commerce. Mr. Chairman, we shall always have a 
necessity for a coast survey; that is to say, for resoundings. As tho 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona] has su , the sands 
are always shifting, and these resurveys ought to be made in order to 
warn the sailor of the everchanging perils of the deep. Thatis where 
the money ought to go. But the fact is that the Coast Survey Bureau 
knows very well that the moment the topography of the country is 
completed Othello’s occupation will be gone. Naval officers, under the 
direction of this civilian bureau, now make these soundings. They 
will always do this work, and there will be no excuse for the perpetua- 
tion of this expensive bureau for surveying the coast when this topo- 
graphic work is completed. 

very one, I believe, admits that when that work is done the time 
will have come to consider the propriety of the transfer of the work to 
the Navy De ent. The majority of the commission say that when 
this survey of the coast—the topographical work—shall have been com- 
pleted we ought to consider this question; but they hold that the trans- 
fer ought not to be made before that time. Sir, that is a dangerous 
utterance. If the Coast and Geodetic Survey understands that it is to 
hold on to this work until it is completed, when will that day come? 
I venture to say, sir, it will not come during the life of any gentlemen 
who now listen to me. In my opinion we ought to transfer this work 
to the Navy now—allofit. It is true that years ago it was transferred 
two or three times back and forth between the Treasury and the Navy 
Departments; but at that time we did not have such a body of officers 
as we have now; we did not have our Naval Academy, which has given 
us a well-educated corps of officers, amply qualified, as the testimony 
before the commission shows, to take charge of this suryey. 

Now, what else? I was asked the question whether this accurate 
triangulation was not a part of the work done to aid States in making 
their surveys, and I answered that it was not. 

But from the very beginning—and I have set forth in the minority 
report the evidence to establish the fact—from the very inception of 
this bureau there has been a disposition manifested and an intention 
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clearly shown to get out into that illimitable field of geodesy. 
the survey began on the coast of Maine the coast was neglected (47 
miles of which is not yet surveyed), and triangles were extended en- 
tirely across the lower portion of the State, far back into Massachusetts. 
This disposition to get away from the coast and into the interior has 


been manifest from the beginning till now. Then afterward, about 
1868, they began an independent system of triangulation along the Ap- 
palachian chain, commencing in Pennsylvania; they carried it along 
down that chain until now they haye reached the State of Alabama. 
What is the purpose of that triangulation and where is the law to jus- 
tify it? I asked a Coast Survey officer to cite me to the law authoriz- 


ing this work. To me it seemed that it was done to consume time, or 


perhaps not so much for that as for the purpose of getting out into a 
new field of work which: would perpetuate the existence of the bureau 
after the time should come, if ever, when the topography along shore 
should be completed and the Navy would claim the work. The officer 
could cite no statute authorizing this triangulation, but said that it was 
estimated for 1868. i 

I looked at the Book of Estimates for that year and found an estimate 
of, say, $15,000 grouped with a lot of other estimates, amounting, we 
will say, to $75,000 (I will not be accurate about the figures), and the 
appropriations for those items would amount to, say, $40,000; so that 
from looking at the estimates and at the appropriations made, which 
did not mention anything of the kind, nobody could see that there was 
any such survey provided for. In that way, by these ‘‘ unobtrusive 
appropriations” inserted in the annual bills, it went on for several 
years. This isa fair sample of the subtle methods resorted to by this 
bureau to draw money from the Treasury and perpetuate its existence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. To what extent were geodetie surveys made by the 
Coast Survey prior to 1868? 

Mr. HERBERT. I think the first of that work was done in 1868. 
That is my recollection. In 1871 there was ingrafted upon one of the 
appropriation bills authority to fix points for State surveys and to run 
a grand system of triangles across the continent. What was that for? 
It was done, of course, as all the evidence shows, at the instance of the 
Coast Survey, and the testimony quoted in the report of the com mission 
abundantly establishes their intention to become a bureau for carrying 
on this geodetic survey before they should ever relinquish the work of 
the Coast Survey. 

I make no criticism upon the character of the geodetic survey. There 
is no doubt that it is very accurately and well. done, and that in no 
country has it ever been done better; but it is also true that it is very 
expensive, and in my opinion it is far in advance of the wants of the 
present day, except possibly that portion of it which provides for the 
fixing of points for State surveys. 

Mr. LONG. What do you say about that? 
fered with? 

Mr. HERBERT. I certainly do not think there ought to be any fix- 
ing of points for any State survey unless it is particularly estimated for 
and a request made for it beforehand, and even then I have great doubt 
whether the General Government ought to undertake it, because I be- 
lieve that all the States ought to be treated alike. I do not think the 
Federal Government has a right to spend money to help the State of 
Massachusetts, for instance, because it is engaged in a State survey, 
while it does not help the State of Connecticut which is not so engaged. 
Ifall are engaged in surveys and all are treated alike, then it may be 
right and proper; but for the General Government to spend money for 
the benefit of one State and not for another is not, in my opinion, in ac- 
3 with the principles on which we ought to make appropriations 

ere. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Are not geodetic points established by ordinary as- 
tronomical observations with substantially the same accuracy as by the 
system of triangulation? 

Mr. HERBERT. In order to establish those points it requires the 
use of telegraphic methods, of astronomical methods, and of geometri- 
cal methods. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. But are not the results about the same? 

Mr. HERBERT. My own opinion, which is formed after a careful 
study of the subject, is that in order to secure accuracy all the methods 
that are resorted to by the Coast Survey are essential. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And there is no absolute accuracy after all? 

Mr. HERBERT. No; not absolute, but still very accurate. 

But to return to the point from which I was diverted. I asked Mr. 
Colonna, when before the commission, for what purpose this triangula- 
tion was made down along the Appalachian chain. He answered that 
the object was to verify the work along the Atlantic coast. But in 
reply to that answer I said, ‘‘The maps have already been made down 
there; you have already triangulated that before making this triangu- 
lation out on the Appalachian chain.“ And that was not denied. 

I ask gentlemen what can be more useless than the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars to“ verify ’’ the accuracy of maps already made? 
I think I should dignify this excuse if I should call it a subterfuge, 
especially from the Coast Survey, who were examined on this question, 
when we find that this very witness, Mr. Colonna, said there was no 
error in this triangulation along the coast that was greater than 150 or 
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160 feet, and that Mr. Schott, who is considered one of the most scien- 
tific men in the bureau, said there was no error greater than 50 or 60 
feet; and both of them said that on none of the maps could such an 
error appear, for a mere line on the maps made would represent more 
than would be included in 150 or 160 feet. This I take it is 
proof positive that the tion along the Appalachian chain is 
for the purposes of nautical maps. Now, as to thissurvey 
across the continent. 


Statement of 


Mr. RANDALL. Has the gentleman yet touched on the expendi- 
tures for ‘‘ furnishing points for State surveys? I have here a state- 
ment of the manner in which the money appropriated for that purpose 
has been ed, and I would be glad if the gentleman could incor- 
porate it as a part of his remarks. 

4 Mr. HERBERT. I have not looked at the statement, but I will 
0 so. 
The statement is as follows: 


expenditures on account of the appropriation for ‘‘ furnishing points for State surveys ™ for the fiscal gear ending June 30, 1885, and for 


the period from July 1, 1885, to June 23, 1836, showing name, official position, name of college to which attached,* residence, character of expenditure, 
where expended, and the amounts expended by each person engaged on the work. 
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the geodetic and magnetic work, acting assistants, whose pay | not exceed $4 wor! 
normal or t foree of 5 Coast and Geodetic Survey 25 
the same t: without special authority from the 


One word more in order to answer the question about this transcon- 
tinental system of triangulations. When we asked Professor Hilgard 
for what purpose he wanted this system of transcontinental triangula- 
tions he said, To tie together and bring into harmony the work on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts.” Now, that is a high-sounding phrase, 
but it means absolutely nothing when you come to look into it. Why? 
Because the lines of longitude are ascertained by astronomical and tel- 
egraphic methods with so much accuracy that it is claimed the officers 
of the Coast Survey have sat here in Washington and by meansof the 
telegraph 3 the difference in longitude between Paris and 
Greenwich, which before that time had been relied upon by the English 
and the French. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If it will not disturb the gentleman, I 
would like to ask to what extent this geodetic survey, this system of 
triangulations, is being carried across the continent? 

Mr. HERBERT. I was about to say that there is no necessity for 
this transcontinental system of triangulations, because the lines of lon- 
gitude are ascertained with so much accuracy without it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But this triangulation is going on? 

- Mr. HERBERT. A single grand chain of triangles is being ex- 
tended across the continent, and is about four-fifths completed. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And what is expected to be accomplished 
by it? 

Mr. HERBERT. When we made that inquiry in the committee the 
answer was that there ought to be a general geodetic survey of this 
whole country; baggie eee (> to be run across the 
country and south and east and west, at distances of one or two 
hundred miles apart, in order to afford the basis for 2 map to be made 
at some time in the future; that is all there is of it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But was not the original purpose to deter- 
mine by those methods of triangulation the figure of the earth, its rotund- 
ity, which, of course, as the gentleman has said, can be much better 
ascertained by astronomical and telegraphic methods? 

Mr. HERBERT. I donotagree with my friend that the shape of the 
earth can be determined by those means alone. Triangulation is also 
necessary for goedetic purposes, and, of course, one of the avowed pur- 
poses is to aid in ascertaining more accurately the shape of the earth. 

Mr. STORM. I presume the object of this geodetic suryey is to de- 
termine the prominent physical features of the continent. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will take the floor and yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, so that he may conclude his remarks. 

Mr. HERBERT. I will finish what I have to say in a very few 
words. I desire to sum up very briefly the thoughts which I have 
endeavored to convey, and which have been expressed in a very desul- 
tory manner because of the many questions asked me. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
state whether it is the Coast Survey or the Geological Survey that is 


17, regulations Coast and Geodetic Survey, which reads as follows: 
seven months in one 1 may be required in the execution ot 
in no case be considered as attached to the 


207 carrying on this geodetic work, or whether it is being carried on 
y both? h 

Mr. HERBERT. The Coast Survey is doing the strictly geodetic 
work. The Geological Survey is doing work by the same methods, but 
with much less accurateresults. The Geological Survey uses the points 
which have been fixed by the Coast Survey when it has them at Kiia, 
but does not wait for them. It does its work with a great deal of ra- 
pidity, but with much less accuracy than the Coast Survey; at least 30 
the Coast Survey officers claim. 

A MEMBER. Does the Geological Survey admit that? 

Mr. HERBERT. It does not; but Ihave no doubt, from the whole 
testimony, it is true. 

On the point that the expensive topographic methods of the surveys 
render resurveys more necessary, I desired.to refer to the testimony 
of Mr. Hilgard. It will be found on page 155 of the evidence. He 
says: 

The country is building up on the shores of Long Island Sound, for instance, 
so that you would not recognize the shore from the old maps. 

It would not be so if the cultural features were not put down. Sur- 
veys and resurveys, therefore, become necessary. Itis an extravagant 
system and ought to be discontinued. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania asks me a question which I 
will answer, 

Mr. RANDALL. Iask the gentleman from Alabama to insert that 
paper which states the matter of expenditure of $12,000. 

Mr. HERBERT. The Coast Survey has claimed that no one else 
could do this work as well as it could. That is to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the naval officers educated at Annapolis are not competent to do 
this work. Let this Coast Survey employs professors in the various 
colleges throughout the country to do it. In other words, sir, this geo- 
detit work, much of it, is done by professors in colleges, who never had 
a theodolite in their hands, who know nothing practically about the 
matter. Every year, I think, the committee puts in an appropriation 
for that specific purpose, to pay for the employment of these professors. 
One of the Coast Survey witnesses said in his testimony, ‘‘ It was to en- 
able the professors better to educate the youth of the country.“ Is that 
reason satisfactory tọ any gentleman here? Is there not rather a polit- 
ical purpose in it? Is it not to secure strength upon this floor in order 
to prevent the Coast Survey being reformed? I leave you to judge for 
yourselves. 

Mr. DAVIS, Would it not be useful? Perhaps it is fair tosay the 
changes which take place in the topographical features of the country 
at certain periods ought to be shown and presented by these surveys. 
We know old maps become valuable as showing the changes which have 
taken place in the country. How can we preserve any knowledge of 
these changes otherwise than by these topographical surveys and maps? 

Mr. HERBERT. As I take it, all the Government needs is a survey 
to map out the natural features of the country. For practical purposes 
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all we want is to put down the shore lines, the rivers, the harbors, the 
bays, the inlets, the hills, and mountains. These are permanent feat- 


ures. 

Mr. DAVIS. Take the harbor of New York, where at the present 
time important topographical changes are g. 

Mr. HERBERT. But notover the whole of Long Island. There is 
no necessity for making the chart of Long Island a cadastral, or property 
map, showing the boundaries of every man’s property. That is what 


these maps are, really cadastral maps, because they survey every fence 
and mark them down with as great care as if they were fixing the 
boundaries of property. But they fix no landmarks for the owners, 
they settle no disputes about property, for they have no authority or 
power to do anything of the kind. fact this elaboration is of no 
earthly use. i 

Now, will this House sustain this u and extravagant sys- 
tem? If so, upon what ground will it bedone? Is it because this old 
spendthrift has become so venerable by age we dare not reform it? I 
can not see any other reason. Or is it the reason given by the majority 
of the committee, and that is, we ought not to express any opinion on 
it because it is approved by scientific men of the world? 

I have shown sailors everywhere have no sort of use for these topo- 

ical details. It seems to me, this bill 

not even gone far enough. It pro to retrench and save some 

$160,000, but it should go further and cut out some of the appropria- 
tions for resurveys. 

Mr. GLOVER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has seen the 
man 8 . harbor of Corinto, prepared by the Hydrographic Office in 

Ys 2 

Mr. HERBERT. That is the map of which I have been speaking, 
after the establishment of the Coast Survey. 

Mr. GLOVER. Does not that map contain the topography of a rail- 
road line, a man’s back yard, and all of the objectionable features which 
the gentleman has referred to in connection with the Coast Survey’s 
maps? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, it is a Coast Survey map. 

Mr. GLOVER. No, sir; it is a Hydrographic ma; 

Mr. HERBERT, I have said that there are eee Hydrographie 
maps that contained these features; but I condemn all such maps, no 
matter whether prepared by the Hydrographic Office or any other. 
Such a map is not worth the money it costs. No man can justify such 
an expenditure, or excuse it, unless by saying that he does not under- 
stand these things and will not set up his judgment against that of 

. scientific men. That is the ground the majority take in their report. 

Mr. RANDALL. You mean the majority of the commission, not of 
the committee who reported this bill? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; of the commission who examined this subject. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Let me interrupt the gentleman from Alabama 
for a moment. r 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood the gentleman to say that the Coast 
Survey now recommend a resurvey of the Long Island coast by reason 
of to ical 

Mr. HERBERT. I did not understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood you to say that the Coast Survey 
was upon a resurvey of Long Island. 

Mr. BERT. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that this 


resurvey was made necessary because of changes that had been made 
in the hy of the island? 
Mr. I say this: They are making a resurvey of Long 


Island, and the testimony of Professor Hilgard shows that itis rendered 
necessary by reason of the changes which have taken place in the cult- 
ural features delineated on the old map. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And not by reason of a change of the coast or of 
shoals along the coast? 

Mr. RT. Professor Hilgard gives the reason 

Mr. BOUTELLE. For if he has stated that as the reason, it seems 
to me to be a most remarkable statement. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have given my authority. Professor Hilgard 
says it is by reason of the cultural features which have been changed 
since the former survey. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does he give that as the sole reason for making a 
new map? 

Mr. HERBERT. I have given the language of Professor Hilgard 
more than once. He says the country is building up on the shores of 
Long Island; and because it is building up, so that you would not rec- 
ognize the shores from the old map, it is necessary that there should be 
a resurvey. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is that the sole reason he gives? 

Mr. HERBERT. Thatis thereason he gives. The testimony upon 
this point was very fully and carefully taken and is set forth in the 
minority report. 


could not undertake to do what the gentleman has so elaborately set 
forth for the reason that it would be a change of existing law. We tried 


in every possible way to meet his views by reducing the appropriation, 
and that is all we could do. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; that was what I was about to say. The ap- 
propriation for shore work seems to have been reduced in this bill and 
most properly so. I trust the appropriation for this shore work will 
never again be so large as heretofore. Instead of resurveying Long 
Island shore they should complete the coast of Maine and the works 
elsewhere along the coast. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is a provision in the bill looking toa survey 
of the coast of Maine from Machias Bay toward Quoddy Head. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me ask the gentleman from Alabama how far 
inland do they survey in connection with the soundings ? 

Mr. HERBERT. The testimony is that they take the topography 
of the shore from 1 to 3 miles inland, sometimes very much farther, 
and sometimes much less. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is not that absolutely necessary ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I think not. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would like the gentleman to answer this ques- 
tion: Does he not understand that every object which may be salient, 
which may be sighted from the sea, should be included in the survey 
and marked on the chart? Does he not understand that that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the sailors? Did the gentleman ask 
that question ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I did. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Anddo you mean tosay that they told you that 
was not so? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If they did they do not know their business. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The point I make is this: That so fur as reducing 
this expenditure is concerned—and I have examined this question a 
little; I appropriated once for this matter—wherever within sight of the 
shore there are prominent hills, mountains, anything which is an ob- 
ject which the sailor may use, that the pilot employs and calls into use 
when he is upon the water, it is absolutely necessary his charts should 
take in those objects and be a perfect continuation of the survey he has 


stated that that is what he has been saying over and over again. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understood the gentleman to say that they did 
not say that. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have said half a dozen times that all these nat- 
ural objects should be included. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Not natural objects merely, but also the artificial 
objectsshould beincluded—tlight-houses, steeples in the villages, every- 
thing that can be ized by the pilots. 

Mr. HERBERT. That brings it right down to a point and is a good 
illustration of the difference between my contention and the practice 
of the Coast Survey. I said in the beginning, and I repeat it, that all 
natural objects should be put down because they are permanent. But 
in answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock], I repeat 
that these cultural objects should not be put upon the map, because 
they are evanescent and perpetually changing; and if you do it your 
map will be, as Professor Hilgard says, confusing, because you must 
keep up with in those objects, and as often as a new house or 
a new steeple is built you must put that down; and if you do that it 
will cost more money than any government in the world will be will- 
ing to pay. 

Mr. HISCOCK. You will find, so far as pilots are concerned, that 
they will tell you it is a great convenience, to say the least of it, to 
have on their charts every object on the coast with which they become 
familiar. 

Mr. HERBERT. Local pilots have little use for nautica! charts. 
Except for the soundings, they seldom refertothem. They are on the 
spot all the time. They keep up with all the changes, natural and 
artificial. They know of the building of every church and every steeple. 
It is your pilot from a distance who undertakes to bring in his own 
ship that consults the chart. This is the pilot who wants the chart. 
If there could bea new survey every month and a new chart engraved 
and printed the same month, so that he could always have a map show- 
ing the cultural features as they exist, then, of course, he would want 
all the artificial features put down. But the fact is otherwise. These 
surveys can not be made every month. Years elapse from one survey 
to another. Years often elapse between the survey and the publication 
of a map, so that even on the day a map is printed it is incorrect and 
confusing if it undertakes to put down these features. 

But the fact is, sir, that the modern sailor is mostly guided by bea- 
con-ships, light-houses, buoys, &c. These things have increased in our 
country, and the appropriations for them in all our appropriation bills 
have increased rapidly for the last twenty years; and just in proportion 
as the sailor places increased reliance on these aids to navigation he has 
less and less need for the topography I have been ing of. 


speakin, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman think the future topographer 
should include the Bartholdi statue in his map? 

Mr. HERBERT. Ido, because that will be a permanent and prom- 
inent object like a light-house. But I do not think the future topog- 
rapher will put down Barnum's cireus. If he does and asks me to vote 
money for it I shall refuse to do it. 

I thank the House for the courtesy it has shown me. 
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Pensions and Pension Legislation, 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM R. MORRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 30, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the message of the President return- 
ing without his approval the bill (H. R. 7436) granting a pension to Mary Ander- 
son— S 


Mr. MORRISON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would seem that very much of what is said here 
professedly in behalf of the soldiers of the country is not said alone for 
their benefit, nor for the sole purpose of obtaining for them that relief 
which we are so often told their patriotism, sacrifices, and sufferings 
justify and demand. 

In the vetoed case under consideration the widow’s husband was in 
his lifetime a pensioner, and was no longer ago than 1882 killed by a 
railroad train, and in a way not fairly traceable to his Army service. 
All such cases appeal strongly to our sympathies, but I do not see upon 
what principle or rule of action we can grant a ion in any such case 
until we are ready to grant pensions to all the men and the widows of 
all the men who served in the war, which we are not yet able to do. 
We have not yet given a pension to the men who served in the Mexican 
war forty years ago. 

When the bill to increase the pension of General Hunter's widow, 
just disposed of, was under discussion the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH] allowed himself to attribute the opposition to its in- 
crease to the fact that General Hunter was one of the officers who 
tried Fitz-John Porter, and in a spirit of general accusation against the 
majority the gentleman from Ohio referred to the too liberal pension 
granted to the widow of General Hancock, but which he says was very 
properly done and for which he very cheerfully voted. I did not vote 
for the $2,000 pension to Mrs. Hancock. It was and is without a prec- 
edent. It is a new departure in pension legislation which is likely to 
be expensive. As compared with the great mass of the bereaved and 
widowed she lives in affluence and plenty. The yearly $2,000 given 
her might, as I believe, have been more prudently and justly given in 
sums of $100 each to twenty dependent widows. 

The widow of General Hunter receives now $30 per month, the 
amount the law gives to all widows of officers of her husband’s rank. 
She, too, is blest, at least favored, with great abundance and good fort- 
une. Exceptions and increases in the amounts allowed by general 
law ought to be allowed only in exceptional cases—in cases of great 
hardship and to relieve actual want or suffering. This is not one of 
them. 

When one of the first vetoed pension bills was considered the Presi- 
dent was criticised and accused of placing the stigma of desertion on the 
memory of the dead soldier, when the fact was the President but stated 
what appears in the records of the War Office, where the charge of de- 
sertion was placed twenty years ago and still remains. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I presume you refer to the case 

Mr. MORRISON. Of Tiller, who claimed as alleged dependent 
father of the deceased soldier. I think it was the Tiller case. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I will be glad if you will state who aceused the 
President during that discussion. I advocated that claim. 

Mr. MORRISON. Not the gentleman from Kentucky, who is al- 
ways fair in debate, and who said that with the facts before the Presi- 
dent the veto was justified. But that was not the character of all the 

-discussion in the vetoed cases, much of which was in the same spirit 
of partisan, unfair, and unjust criticism which marks most of the pen- 
sion discussion in and out of Congress. 

On Friday evening last when the bill giving a pension of $50 a month 
to the widow of General Stannard, the dead messenger of the House, 
was passed with no vote against it the gentleman from Ohio (General 
GROSVENOR) availed himself of the customary courtesy and took leave 
to extend his remarks in the RECORD, which he did two days later, say- 
ing, among other things: 

I have no word to say inst the honest confederate soldier. I donot won- 
der that they do not feel the zeal in this behalf that we do. I say, Mr. ve pov 
that these confederate generals and colonels and majors and captains and states- 
men have been vastly out of proportion in their liberality as compared with the 
Northern Democrats. The men who in this Congress have hedged the way to 
the relief of the soldier have not been the confederate gentlemen, but have been 
the Democratic members from the North, as I will proceed toshow you. 

I do not wonder, Mr. Speaker, that our Southern brethren—our erring South- 
ern bre! m—our returned brethren—the men who boast that they are in 
their father’s house,” and have “come tostay ’—I do not wonder that they have 
feeling upon this question. The brave men of the South who at the call of what 


they believed to be patriotism—mistaken, and horrible though the mistake 


‘was—are suffering as our men are suffering, and barred from participation in 


these bounties by constitutional provision, by publicsentiment, and yet 


no constitution, no public sentiment can bar humanity. You may pile consti- 
tutions as high as mountains between the vote of an ex-confederate Congress- 
marn und a suffering and dying comrade of his own command, and you can not 
strangle humanity; you can not stifle that fecling of comradeship which is as 
strong between the men of the South as between the men of the North, I hope 
it may never die. It ought to live. 


Was this intended to help General Stannard’s widow, whose pension 
no one opposed? Was it to help any soldier, soldier’s child, or widow 
toa pension? No; not that. For long years the party associates of 
the gentleman, and I doubt not the gentleman himself, have been tell- 
ing the people of the North that the Democratic party was so domi- 
nated by Southern men that when it got into power they would pre- 
vent payment or granting of pensions. But now comes the gentleman 
from Ohio and confesses the great wrong his party has done his South- 
ern brethren, ‘‘ these confederate generals and colonels and majors and 
captains and Southern statesmen,’’ who he finds vastly more liberal in 
granting pensions than Northern Democrats. Why this shift of accu- 
sation from South to North? Isit because of that feeling of comrade- 
ship among Southern men which the gentleman from Ohio hopes may 
never die he believes to further accuse them of illiberality in granting 
pensions would lose them no votes? Is it because he believes to so ac- 
cuse Northern Democrats might cause them to lose some votes? Or are 
we permitted to believe that the gentleman from Ohio is willing to sub- 
ordinate the cause of meritorious pensions and give it over to vote- 
getting? 

In the furtherance of his purpose, which can hardly be misunder- 
stood, the gentleman (General GROSVENOR) permitted himself to say: 

To the proposition of certain Democrats to add a revenue measure to each 


pension bill I put up the answer of the committee on pensions of the Grand 
Army of the Republic made to Congress this year. It is as follows: 


Boston, Mass., July 1, 1886, 
SAMUEL S. BURDETT, 
Commander-in-chief Grand Army of the Republic: 


The committee on pensions, appointed under resolution of the national ens 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic, and authorized to speak there- 
for, feel impelled, through you. in the name and behalf of three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand veterans, to enter an emphatic protest against the pro’ 
osition now pend in Congress to attach to all pension bills—and pension bills 
only—a measure of special taxation to provide for the payment thereof. 

This proposition is not toincrease the revenues of the Government for general 
parece by new taxation, but in effecta declaration that while all other expend- 

tures of the General Government, for salaries, public buildings, river and har- 
bor improvements, and the like, shall continue to be paid from existing sources 
of revenue, the debt due to the solgiers and sailors of the Republic, for which 
the most solemn faith of the nation has been 22 the ions to the men 
who gave sight and hearing, limbs and health, and who offered their lives in 
defense of the nation, shall mercilessly stand aside, unless subjected to the in- 
vidious distinction of a special met of taxation. 

That every other obligation of the National Government shall be met from 
the usual and ordinary revenues, but the obligation to the soldier be singled out 
hai in the payment ptr eee e AE AAA ina ae ils 1 

at e payment o ons, and pensions alone, one of the people 
shall be arrayed against another—the tax-payer nst the e ee PEELA e 
viding as to pensions, and for no other forin of indebtedness, a particular tax for 
a specified oe] ores b 

Speaking in behalf of our comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic, we 
5 against this measure as the most iniquitous possible, and which the 

nion veterans of the country will resent and repudiate, 


Tespect 
seam Acts G. S. MERRILL! 
JAMES TANNER, 
JOHN ©, LINEHAN, 
JOHN S. KOUNTZ, 
Commitiee on Pensions, 

Mr. Speaker, we here find the gentleman writing down that “‘ cer- 
tain Democrats” proposed to add a revenue measure to each pension 
bill”? and indorsing the Grand Army of the Republic committee state- 
ment that it was proposed to attach such a measure to ‘‘all pension 
bills,“ that the debt due to the soldiers and sailors shall mercilessly 
stand aside unless subjected to the invidious distinction of a special 
method of taxation. Now, he could but know that his own statement, 
as well as the statement of the Grand Army committee, was unfair and 
unjust, because both were untrue. No one has offered to add a rev- 
enne measure to each pension bill, nor proposed that the debt due the 
soldiers and sailors should mercilessly or otherwise stand aside unless 
subjected to a special or other method of taxation whatever. It has 
never been proposed by anybody to pay or to provide for paying the 
many private pensións annually granted or the debt due to the soldiers 
and sailors, amounting annually to more than $65,000,000, otherwise 
than from the ordinary sources of revenue from which all other ordi- 
nary expenses and obligations of the Government are paid. 

The proposition so misconstrued and misinterpreted imposed no con- 
dition upon the payment of any pension granted or to be granted. It 
laid no tax, made no loan, reached no hoarded surplus. It did provide 
a means by which the House might or might not, in its discretion, lay 
a tax, make a loan, or reach an idle and useless surplus to pay pension 
arrears or other new and largely increased amounts made payable by 
general pension bills and for the payment of which the ordinary reve- 
nues are or may be insufficient. In this measure the Grand Army com- 
mittee pretend to find that iniquitous purpose which must be looked 
for among those who inspired the committee's statement. 

In the effort to make it appear that his party has done everything and 
ours nothing for the soldier the gentleman from Ohio declares ‘‘ there is 
notruth in the statement’’ that General Grant vetoed the bounty-equali- 
zation bill originated and passed ina Democratic House. He says there 
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can not be found in the United States the original or a copy of any veto 
of that bill ever issued by General Grant.” This statement is the merest 
quibbling evasion. The bounty-cqualization bill was passed by the 
House and by the Senate. It was sent to General (or President) Grant, 
and did not become a law for want of his approval. 

Comparisons are frequently made in discussions by the gentleman 
from Ohio and others between the relative amounts paid for pensions 
and for interest on the public or war debt. What relation this com- 
parison has to the granting of pensions is not clear. Nor am I quite 
sure of its purpose, unless it is made in the belief that the payment of 
pensions falls largely upon the owners of the bonded debt and other 
public securities; and generally upon the fortunate owners of capital 
to whom the burden of payment would be no privation or hardship. 
Such a belief would be a grievous error. The taxes which were laid 
upon property, capital, and income during the war for the payment of 
its cost, including pensions, have all been removed. Now pensions, 
as well as interest on the public debt and all other money obligations 
of the Government, are paid by taxes laid on articles in every-day use, 
and therefore these obligations, including pensions, are paid in unequal 
proportion by those who are no further removed from want and suffer- 
ing than are those to whom the pensions are paid. 

But, sir, what are the facts and what justice is there in the state- 
ment that the majority here has failed to respond to the just demand 
of the soldiers, their widows or dependent relatives? When the first 
Democratic House after the war met in 1875 the on-roll was 
$29,683,116, and was apparently falling off, for in 1878 it was less than 

000,000. Since then it has grown with the aidof legislation origi- 
nating in a Democratic House to $65,747,380 last year and we have 
appropriated $75,000,000 forthis year. In this Congress we have added 
$4 per month, estimated at $6,000,000 a year, to the pensions of widows 
who have no votes. 

After nearly forty years we have enrolled in the House the RE 
war soldiers at a cost of at least $5,000,000 a year. This pension bill 
everybody favors, but it never gets through, and neither Northern Dem- 
ocrats nor these confederate generals and colonels and majors and cap- 
tains and Southern statesmen ” have hedged the way. 

Not only in legislation but in administration have the Dem oerats 
greatly exceeded their opponents in granting ions. More than 
twenty years had elapsed before the appointment of the first Demo- 
cratic Commissioner of Pensions after the war, General Black. In that 
time it might reasonably be supposed that all pension claims which 
were good or could be shown to be good had been allowed by his Re- 
publican predecessors, and that only such as were of doubtful propriety 
or very difficult of proof remained to be considered by him. It fell to 
him to adjust such claims only as his Republican predecessors would 
not, or at Jeast did not, allow, or asthe claimants in all that time were 
so doubtful of the justice of such claims they did not present them. 
In short, it fell to him to adjust claims which were largely of the 
shadowy kind—shadowy at least so far as the claimants were able to 
3 them. Let, with such cases coming down to him, General 

lack in the fiscal year ending with June last, his first full year in 
office, issued 81,222 pension certificates, which is 6,721 more than was 
ever issued in any previous year. And this great labor was done with 
a considerably reduced clerical force, saving in appropriations and re- 
duction in the cost and expenses of the Pension Office, as shown by a 
statement here submitted. 

The work of the Second Auditor’s Office is, next to the Pension Bu- 
reau, the most important branch of the publicservice to those whoserved 
the country in the late war. 

The Second Auditor, Mr. Day, and the force in his office settle the 
claims of soldiers, their widows and orphans, for arrearages, back pay, 
and bounty. 

He came into office twenty years after the war, during which time 
his Republican predecessors with all the clerical force demanded had 
been adjusting these claims. Such as were easily adjusted and could 
be established without painstaking and great labor were no doubt 
settled; only those most difficult and hard to establish came down to 
him to settle; and yet left to the consideration of such claims only 
as his predecessors had not in twenty or more years been able to ad- 
just, at least did not settle and pay, this faithful and effective officer 
settled in his first year more than three thousand claimsin excess of those 
allowed by his predecessor in the previous year. His allowances were 
half as much more than the previous year. The accounts audited, vouch- 
ers handled, and all the business of his office increased in like propor- 
tion in the interest and for the benefit of soldiers living or widows and 
children of soldiers dead, and all this has been accomplished with a 
less average number of clerks and a considerable decrease of expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. Day and his work in behalf of those whose claims come down 
to us from their war services has commanded the unstinted approval 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], who, in his speech 
on one of the appropriation bills, said: 


Mr. Day, the Second Auditor, isan energetic, conscientious, clear-headed man. 
Nobody can go about his office without appreciating the fact that the President 
was fortunate in choosing such a man for Second Auditor. He is crowding the 
business of his office. 
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In conclusion, I repeat that very much of what is said here and else- 
where on the subjectof pensions is not intended for the single purpose 
of securing relief for those entitled to the gratitude and beneficent aid 
of the Government, but is said for partisan purposes and in terms and 
statements unfair and unjust because untrue. 


APPENDIX A. 
PENSION OFFICE STATEMENT. 


Statement showing the amount of appropriations and the actual cxupenditures 
2 the year 1886. 


| 
| Appropriated. | j Expended, | Dalance. 
. | 
Salaries of clerks.. $1,954,650 00 | $1,789,774 05 | $164,875 95 
Salaries of special examiners. 210,000 00 165, 045 75 44,954 25 
Per diem and expenses of d 
„%% E E S ERRA 360,000 00 807,508 70 52,491 2) 
Per diem and expenses of special ex- 
ccc nactsursidelalsnsooeese 220, 000 00 | 176, 359 36 43,640 64 


i 


Total. 


. ‚»˖··—f hy Gag Gee GO | 2,438,687 86 | 305,902 14 


Of the balance ($305,962.14) $71,190 represents the amount saved by operation 
of law and $234,772.14 by economy of office. 

The records of the bureau further show a saving in the matter of stationery, 
printing, and pinding during the year of $13,683.55. 

This iņmense work has been performed with a force of clerks less by over 
one hundred than for the years previous.* 

The number of names added to the rolls was 43,166. For comparison see page 
21 of Commissioner’s report, 1885. f 

During the fiscal re ondine June 30, 1885, there was paid out for pensions, 
including N t e sum of 094.27. + 

During the fiscal year Ped ea: June 30, 1888. the Pension Office issued 81,422 
pension certificates, a larger number by 6,721 than were ever issued in any pre- 
10358 yer In the month of June the number of pension certificates issued was 


For comparative statement of amounts expended, year by year, from 1873 to 
1885, inclusive, with average clerical force, see below: 


Statement showing the average clerical force, year by year, and the amount of moncy 
expended on account of pensions. 
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Year. force. 
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APPENDIX B. 
CTATEMEST OF ARREARS, BOUNTY, ETC, 
In the Second Auditor's Office during the twelve months ending June 30, 1886, 


previous ‘oat 


the average number of clerks e! oo wi ts Hie = oe Mor in the 
more than $20,000 in the expenses. 


year, and there was a decrease o 

In the matter of claims for arrears of pay and bounty there was an increase of 
3,314 in the number settled and of 8 10 652.78 in the amount allowed, the total 
amount certified in 1885 being $540,064.52, and in 1886 $787,717.30. 

The record of money accounts audited shows an increase of 632 in number 
and $9,285,000 in amount, and 425 more property accounts were cxamined and 

disposed of in 1886 than in 1885. 

The correspondence of the office shows a large increase, 64,375 letters received 
and ered against 44,682 in 1885, an increase of 19,693, and 220,130 letters 
written against a in 1885, an increase y 19,7 

The other principal items of increase are 


Vouchers handled by file clerks in 1888. . . — 1,394, 289 
Vouchers handled by file clerks in 1895.. = 1. 209, 788 
C—————— socsnsare cecovers 184, 501 
Pay-rolls and other vouchers repaired in 1886.. O B, 57L 
Pay-rolls and other vouchers repaired in 1885 14, 761 
ee y S OE EIN 8,810 
0 erg following is a statement of the clerks borne upon the rolls at the periods 
named: 
June 30,1884 


June 30, 1885. 
June 30, 1886 
+ + Of which 2.314 were restorations. 

From March 17 to June 30, 1885, the Pension Office was under the adminis- 
tration of the present Commissioner, and during said period $1,204 pension cer- 
tificates were issued, of which 15,906, or 51 per cent., were originals, making a 
total issue from March 17, 1885, to June 30, 1886, inclusive, of 112,626, and a total 
5 to yond eta of 56,756 new names. The amount paid out for pensions 
during a from March 17, 1885, to June 30, 1885, was 923,613,881. 77; to 
June 30, 1886, $65,747,380; making a total of $89,391,231.77. 


Pages of Lu se and mutilated pay-rolls copied and verified in — 
Pages of defa. cod and mutilated pay-rolls copied —- n 1885, 


Pages of accounts, &c., 3 in 1886... 
Pages of accounts, &c., journalized in 1885, 
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Certificates of non-indebtedness issued to claimants in 1886.. 
Certificates of non-indebtedness issued to claimants in 1885... 


uests for information received from the Pension Office, Third A 


tor’s Office, Adjutant-General’s Office, and other bureaus in 1886. 18, 138 
uests for information received from the Pension Office, Third A 
tor's Office, Adjutant-General's Office, and other bureaus in 1835... 14, 425 


Requests as above answered in ee 
Requests as above answered in 


eren ses EO E A A ENE EE E eee — 


Settlements journalized and A ewe in —ͤ 5 
Settlements journalized and posted in 


Signatures of officers and soldiers compared for the Pension Office 
and other bureaus in 1836... 7,979 
Signatures of officers and soldiers compared for the Pension Office + 
and other bureaus in 1885 


Republican Management of the Navy. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 


OF ALABAMA, ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 5, 1886. 


On the subject of er Sone Ss for the Navy and the bill to increase the cM- 
ciency thereof. 

Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Republican and Democratic methods are nowhere so 
aptly illustrated as by the history of our Navy read in the light of 
the figures made in the last twenty years. Other comparisons are apt 
to deceive. Our population has nearly doubled, our wealth has more 
than doubled, business and the expense of carrying it on in every de- 


partment of the Government has increased, our pension-roll has grown |. 


to $76,000,000 per annum, river and harbor bills carry $14,000,000 
annually, and so the aggregate sum n to carry on the Govern- 
ment has necessarily increased. But there is one d ent or arm 
of the Government that has not grown with the growth of the country, 
and that is the Navy. Its personnel has remained nearly the same. 

Let us look at that, comparing two decades. Over the expenditures 
for the Navy from 1867 to 1876, inclusive, the Republi had abso- 
Inte control. Not only had they the executive department which ex- 
pended the money, but they controlled every Congress during that era. 
It was the Forty-third—a Republi which appropriated for 
1876. Up to that time the Democratie party was so weak as not even 
to be a check upon Republican extravagance. But in 1874 the Demo- 
crats came into power in the House. Their consent was n to 
the appropriations for the year 1877, and we have had a Democratic 
House in every Congress since except the Forty-seventh. Let us now 
compare the two decades: 


account of the 
Navy. 


account of 
Navy. 


Year. 


Expenditures on | | Expenditures on 
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Total 234,191,119 10 | 
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The difference in the expenditures during the two decades is $78,- 
871,229.54, enough to build and equip a respectable modern navy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be said that this statement is unfair, be- 
cause in 1867 and 1868 the Navy had not been fully reduced to a peace 
footing. That is true. In 1867 and 1868 the estimates were for fifteen 
thousand men. 

But the act of June 17, 1868, reduced the number of men to 8,500. 
It remained at this figure until June, 1876. Then it was reduced to 
7,500 men. By the act of May 12, 1879, 750 boys were added, and the 
number allowed has since remained at 8,250 men and boys. So the 
difference in the number of sailors to be paid from 1869 onward isso 
slight that the difference in the expenditures can not be explained by 
attributing it to this. To make it absolutely clear that the difference 
results not from the amounts paid to men, or to men and officers, and 
to exclude every other conclusion except that it resulted from extrava- 
gant methods, I will leave out of the calculation the two years 1867 
and 1868, and we have the total expenditures for the Navy during 
eight years, when Democratic influence was not felt in the councils of 
the Government $177,381,605.34 against $155,319,839.46 expended 
within ten years after the Democratic party its policy of reform. 

The average annual expenditures during t years of complete Re- 
publican ascendency, from 1869 to 1876 inclusive, was $22,172,625.64, 
and during the ten years which followed, from 1877 to 1896 inclusive, 
was $15,531,988.94. Inother words, there was a saving in the expend- 
itures of the Navy during each year after the Democrats came into 

in the House and exercised partial control over appropriations, 
averaging $6,640,636.70, thus making a saving during 3 of $66,- 
406,367, enough money to build and equip a respectable modern navy. 

To make it still more clear that but very little of this great sum saved 
could have come from the pay of officers and men, I have had tables 
propao showing the amounts actually paid out for this purpose during 
all these years. Thus it is shown that the average amount annually 
paid to officers and men of the Navy and to marines 9 
eee a control was only $380,664.12 annually 
more than was the same purpose during the ten-year period. 
Deducting this sum from $6,640,636.70, the annual saving as above, 
and the amount saved annually remains $6,259, 971.58. 

The exact figures showing the amounts paid out are as follows: 


EIGHT YEARS, 


Pay of Marine 

$732, 562 43 

674, 296 96 

807,579 08 

700, 000 00 

678, 145 00 

747, 639 00 

599, 279 99 

598, 845 15 

5,538, 347 56 

692, 043 44 

$7,021, 758 45 | $023, 120 30 
.| 7,215,082 36 606, 917 06 
1 
6, 80%, 275 00 G14, 815 00 

.| 6,351, 892 21 559, 673 35 
.| 6,903,581 35 585, 610 64 
.| 6,771,185 24 590, 550° 56 
«| 6,902,777 87 636,413 18 
6,765,523 67 613,777 28 

.| 7,249,589 41 602, 994 72 
6, 952, 264 28 626, 147 94 

. 050, 020 08 

606, 002 00 


= — — 


This in ten years would amount to more than sixty- -two T one- 
half millions of dollars, enough still to build and equip a respectable 
modern navy. Where, then, was this extravagance? I have shown it 
was not money paid out to officers or men in the service. It was 
haps everywhere, in all the branches of the service, but especially in 
the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and Steam-Engineering. 

In the eight years of complete Republican control, eight years during 
which the Navy was on a peace footing, the total expenditure of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair was $30,811,257.67 and of the Bu- 
reau of Steam-Engineering $12,776,394. 68. 

During the ten years after the Democrats came into power in the 
House the Bureau of Construction and Repairspent $14,316,265.14, and 
the Bureau of Steam-Engineering $9,785,075.81. I leave out of the 
calculation all special appropriations made for increase of the Navy 
during both periods. The tables presented do not, therefore, include 
the eight steam-vessels ordered in 1873 and built in 1874 of wood, and 
which have rotted and become worthless, while other nations were build- 
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ing of iron and steel. Aswill be seen, all the expenditures for increase 
of the Navy during both periods are accounted for separately, as I am 
dealing now only with ordinary expenditures. It will beseen that the 
average annual expenditure of the Bureau of Constraction and Repair 
under full Republican control was $3,851,407.20. Afterthe Democracy 
t control of the House the annual expenditure for the same purpose was 
1,431,626.51. So the average expenditures by the Bureau of Steam- 
Engineering during eight years of undisputed Republican control were 
$1,597,049.33. After the Democracy got control of the House the ex- 
penditures by the same bureau were only $978,507.58. The table 
showing the expenditures in fall is as follows: 


Year. 


aConstruction of steam-vessels, 

b Double-turreted monitors, $395,423.26; csteel cruisers, act of March 3, 1883, 
$1,300,000. 00; dsteel cruisers, act of July 7, 1884. $972,209.77—total, $2,667,633.03. 

eMachinery for double-turreted monitors, $861,163.63; fsteel cruisers’ ma- 


Ihave taken these two bureaus as a sample of Republican maladmin- 
istration. No illustration could be more apt, for all the world knows 
that, notwithstanding these extravagant appropriations, the Navy has 
gradually dwindled into such insignificance that we are unable now to 

with any modern fleet. s 

“Fake other bureaus, and we find under Republican control similar 
extravagance. TheCommitteeon Naval Affairs during the present Con- 
ress ascertained that the Bureau of Equipment has on hand, in the 
guage of Commodore Schley, enough canvas to furnish two suits 
of sails and a foretop-sail to the whole British navy.“ Some of this 
canvas was bought thirteen years ago and now is worthless. The same 
bureau has on hand spectacle-clews for sails by the ton, and valued at 

$18,744, enough to last the Government for eighteen years to come. 

Then there is the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. Many of the 
purchases for this bureau can not be accounted for on any hypothesis 
consistent with honest and fair dealing. Estimated according to the 
sales made to sailors last year, there is now on hand a supply of pea- 
jackets for twenty years, monkey-jackets for five and one-half years, 
black-cloth trousers for four and one-half years, satinet for three and 
one-half years, canvas duck for twelve years, caps for four and one-half 

ears, mattress covers for twenty years, and boots for twenty years; 
bat in truth and fact much of this clothing has been on hand so long 
and has become so worthless that sailors refuse to buy it. 

The extravagant policy, long acquiesced in, of keeping in store large 
supplies of clothing brings loss in two directions, first, from sales of 
condemned clothing, next from the necessary reductions in price which 
the Government is compelled to make in order to keep pace with a 
falling market. 

The losses in ten years last past have been— 


From sales of condemned clothing. . .... .... .. $272, 000 
From reduction in p 438, 000 


PPP 710. 000 


The fund on hand, subject to the orders of this Bureau of Provisions 
and Clothing, was extravagantly large. It seemed to be a standing 
temptation to fraud. So the present Congress took away and returned 
into the Treasury $325,000 of this fund. We also provided for the re- 
turn to the Treasury of the surplus balances on hand to the credit of 
pay of the Navy and pay of the Marine Corps. At the close of the last 
fiscal year these sums were, respectively, $576,380.24 and $217,694.24. 
Thus we have returned to the Treasury of moneys unnecessarily appro- 
priated over a million dollars and provided against a future similar 
accumulation. e 

I will not dwell longer on past expendituies, but will close by mak- 


ing brief reference to the appropriations for the Navy at this session of 
Congress. The total sum included in the annual appropriation for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, is $12,989,907.20. 
Subtracting the amount included in the bill for completing and arm- 
ing certain new vessels ($186,898), we have the sum of $12,801,009.20. 
This is less than the appropriation fer last year, excluding from that 
also all appropriations toward a new navy, by the sum of $333,695.75; 
and itis less by $6,162,300.62 than the sum, $18,963,309.82, which was 
expended during the last year of eight-year period of full Republican 
control, of which I have given the tables. R 

This Congress has appropriated toward increasing our Navy, includ- 
ing the $186,898 I have already mentioned, the sum of $3,636,898. 
Adding that to the amount in the regular bill for the naval service, we 
have for 1886 the sum of $16,489,907.20 appropriated for all the pur- 
poses of the Navy. 

Ten years ago annual appropriations made by the Republicans, when 
undisturbed by Democratic ideas of economy, for the naval service alone 
amounted to $2,273,402.62 more than this aggregate. In other words, 
the Republicans spent in 1876 on the naval service alone, not contrib- 
uting one dollar to increase the Navy, $18,963,309.82. Now, under 
Cleveland, we support the Navy, contribute more than three and a half 
millions to build a new navy, and still save over two and one-quarter 
millions upon 5 expenditures of ten years ago. 

These think, show that Democrats can and will, if per- 
mitted, build up our Navy on a less sum than Republicans expended 
when they allowed it to rot. 


Interstate Commeree. V 
SPEECH : 
HON. WILLIAM P: HEPBURN, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 21, 1886. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1582) toregulatecommerce— 4 


Mr. HEPBURN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to attempt any very extended 
comparison of the respective merits of these two bills. I wish to 
urge upon the House such action as will result in some legislation 
on this question of interstate commerce. It isa question of 
importance. None other within my knowledge is regarded of more 
importance, at least in the section of country where I reside than that of 
wisely and justly controlling the railroad corporations. Iwantto secure 
some legislation on this subject. I want to secure at least a start in that 
direction. I am thoroughly satisfied that if the recommendation of the 
Committee on Commerce of this House be adopted there will be no legis- 
lation whatever on this question. They have to-day given us, substan- 
tially, the same proposition which they have been urging upon the House 
year after year; and so far as my knowledge goes, it has never received 
in the other branch of Congress more than 11 affirmative votes. It is, 
with slight changes, the Reagan bill of past sessions. It has been re- 
pudiated in the Senate upon every occasion when it has been presented; 
and I do not believe that any of its friends of the House Committee on N 
Commerce have the slightest hope of securing favorable action upon itin 
that body. ; : 

The Cullom bill, for which our Committee on Commerce propose to 
substistute the Reagan bill, while it is not all that we desire, is cer- 
tainly a step, and a long step, in the right direction. It will at least 
secure reasonable charges by the railroad companies and do away with 
very many evils. I admit that provisions looking to the same end are 
to be found in the Reagan bill, but the differences in the methods of 
enforcing the remedies aregreat. The bill of the House committee sim- 
ply commends the aggrieved individual to litigation—litigation in the | 
courts, in which all the odds of wealth, experience, and knowl of 
the subject-matter involved are against him. Against these of 
wealth, experience, and knowledge he must fight his battle, alone 
unaided. ' : 

I take it that no legislation is necessary todeclare that extortion and 
overcharges shall not be permitted. Under the common law to-day, a | 
person who suffers by extortion may bring his action in the courts and 
recover if he can make his proof. 

But the difficulty with him under the Reagan bill is to establish his 
cause of action. He has the affirmative of the issue, and the burdenis 
upon him to show that a given rate—the one exacted from him—is 
excessive or extortionate. Under the other bill this is not true. He 
has a friend at court. It becomes under the Cullom bill the duty of 
the commission—skilled men, experts on the subject of transportation 
to investigate for him and ascertain the very facts, to furnish the very 
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proofs of all that he may need. They have the broadest range, the 
amplest facilities, to procure the necessary information. They may 
resort to and examine all sources of information, and the expenses are 

id by the Government. The bill providesthat the commission shall 

ve all of these ample opportunities for investigation, and they are 
required under the law to make their findings of fact; and these find- 
ings in the subsequent litigation that may occur are to stand as true 
prima facie. These findings make out the complainant’s case for him, 
shifting the burden of the proof from the weak, where it can not be 
made, onto the strong. That is on the supposition that the complain- 
ant is in the right. A 

Why, gentlemen, I regard thisas a boon of inestimable value in 
equalizing the possibilities that may result from litigation. To-day if 
a suitor goes into court and attempts to establish an affirmative prop- 
osition against a railroad carrier he finds that the experts, the men who 
have the information upon the subject, are all of them upon the other 
side of the question, all of them hostile to his purpose. The great 
difficulty in the way of the overcharged shipper lies here: Suppose my 
friend from Nebraska is called as a witness to substantiate the propo- 
sition that a given rate is extortionate. He perhaps has much more 
information than the average suitor on subjects of this kind. He says 
the given rate in inquiry is extortionate. ‘‘ How do you know ?”? is 
the question submitted upon cross-examination—I am trying to look 
at this and discuss it as a practical question, as something every man 
will have to meet under the terms of the Reagan bill“ how do you 
know that this is extortionate?” Perhaps the very best reason that 
he could give would be to suggest a comparison between the rate charged 
and another rate charged by some other corporation. 

Well, sir, the attorney would suggest, What are your means of in- 
formation? What is your knowledge as to the conditions in the two 
cases? What do you know of the elements of cost that enter into the 
thing we call transportation, forty or fifty or sixty distinct elements of 
cost—the grades here and there, the cost of construction of that road, 
the cost of this; how much of the time of that is impeded by snows or 
storms as compared with this; the amount of traflic of the two roads, 
the cost of fuel?’ And sohe would go through the whole list of factors 
that aid in making the total of expense in moving freights. 

The gentleman would undoubtedly be compelled to say, unless his 
information is more ample and his knowledge much greater than that 
of the average citizen, that he was unable to answer these questions. 
His evidence would have absolutely no weight, because not based on 
knowledge of the subject-matter, and the suit would fail. Hence itis 
a mere mockery to a man to say he shall have his right of action; itis 
a mere mockery to say that the railroad corporations shall not impose 
upon him when you give him no means to make good his assertion that 
they have imposed upon him. It is not enough to give him a right of 
action. If you intend to give him anything of value give him such a 
remedy as will enable him to assert and maintain his rights in the 
courts, if the corporation that has wronged him will not obey the find- 
ings and order of the commission and compel him to go to the courts 
for relief. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] ' ; 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The Cullom bill gives the facilities and furnishes 
the aids. Now, gentlemen, we can secure the advan which are 
demanded if we refuse to vote for the adoption of the amendment and 
let the question come before the House as to whether we will have 
legislation upon this vital question, or whether, through an adherence 
to the report of the Committee on Commerce, we will suspend action 
between the two Houses and remain in precisely the same condition 
we have been in for all time past. 

If it were not for the known and well-known opinions and integrity 
of the gentlemen who are the adoption of the Reagan bill, we 
might almost suspect that they were the men who wanted no action 
at all; that they are pursuing a course they know will leave the cor- 
porations of the country absolutely untrammeled, and furnish the 
people no relief whatever. 

Mr. REAGAN, I desire to ask the gentleman a question. I wish 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa how he gets the information that the 
Panto is so firmly fixed in its opinion that there is no compromise pos- 
sible? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ijudge from the action of the Senate heretofore. 
The bill of the gentleman was before the Senate at the last session. It 
received merely 11 votes and no more. The gentleman knows the 
facts as well as I. The Cullom bill passed the Senate by a vote of 42 
to 2, I believe. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not know that. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then the gentleman is not so familiar with the 
subject as I had supposed. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman is not authorized to speak for the 
Senate, or say that it will not agree to a compromise. 

Mr. HEPBURN, Iam only speaking from sources which are open 
to the gentleman in common with myself. 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I gave the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman’s time had expired. 

} 818 O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I think not, Mr. Speaker, until 5 
0 5 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman had occupied an hour. The 
Chair was not aware of the fact that he had more time than that. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, having been in the chair at the 
time, I will state that the gentleman’s hour expired at five minutes be- 
fore 5 o’clock, but he was entitled to an hour and five minutes, as the 
Chair understood. 

3 3 Then the gentleman from Iowa will proceed until 
5 o’clock. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will reserve the remaining five minutes until the 
evening session. 

* * # * * % * 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] in his very laudable desire to place 
new laurels upon the brow of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], 
and to enhance so far as he may the value of the distinguished service 
which that gentleman has rendered to this Government. I sympathize 
with him, too, in the hope he has expressed as to the results the great 


Democratic party is to accomplish in its new mission and with its new 


lease of power. Yet I am constrained to express the fear, judging from 
what we have up to this time witnessed, that all of his blissful antici- 
pations as to the performances of that organization are not to be realized. 
I believe that up to this time he could count on the fingers of his right 
hand, even if he had lost four-fifths of his fingers [laughter], all that 
that party in a year and a half has accomplished in the direction of 
performance of the extraordinary promises that it made before it ob- 
tained its present lease of power. > 

I would have been glad if the gentleman, instead of giving us the 
essay, estimable as it is, upon the general subject of transportation and 
the glories of the Democratic party, which he has just delivered, had 
met the requirements of the majority of his committee in view of the 
legislation they propose. There came to this House and was referred 
to his committee a proposition under and by which it was believed that 
control of the railroads would be possible. That proposition had re- 
ceived the attention and careful consideration of the other branch of 
the national Legislature for many months. It was the result of a care- 
fully considered examination of this vexed subject. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee, which framed it, had called many witnesses, had 
carefully examined them, was familiar with the views of all the rail- 
road experts of the country upon this great question. The committee 
of the Senate reg rie at a previous session had visited all parts of the 
United States; had invited all classes of persons interested in trans- 
portation to appear before it and express their views, to state their 
grievances, and to suggest remedies. 

Shippers and carriers, boards of trade, and chambers of commerce in 
great numbers and in all parts of the country—East, West, North, and 
South—had ayailed themselves of this opportunity, and the committee 
had in this way collected a vast fund of valuable information bearing 
upon the subject, which as a public document has been published in 
two large volumes, and is a valuable contribution to the fund of in- 
formation on the carrying trade of the country; and, as a result of all 
its investigations and all its efforts, had crystallized certain provisions 
into a proposed law passed by the Senate and sent to the House. The 
Committee of Commerce of the House, of which the gentleman is a 
member, now proposes at once to wipe out all that has been done in 
this direction, to do away with it instanter, and to give us something 
radically different in its place. It seems to me that it would have 
been wise for the gentleman who proposes this substitute for the Senate 
bill, wise for all the gentlemen upon the majority side of that commit- 
tee, to have given some reason why it is better that we should not now, 
on this very day, secure legislation that so many of us want, by adopt- 
ing the bill of the Senate. That ends the matter. That gives the 

ple immediate relief. The passage of the substitute gives us noth- 
ing but a disagreement between the two Houses—no legislation. 

Mr. O’FERRALL, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mee! O’FERRALL. Are we legislating here for the people or for the 
nate? 

Mr. HEPBURN. We are legislating here for the people, but we can 
not legislate for the people without the aid of the Senate. It requires 
the concurrence of the two Houses in the same bill to enact law. The 
gentleman has seen fit to tell us of some of the propositions contained 
in the substitute he advocates, yet he has failed to tell us that every 
provision that he has alluded to is contained in the original Senate bill 
for which he proposes to substitute another—every one of them, save 
one; and I think I can show before I get through that the remark ap- 
plies in a degree to every one of them. 


My friend calls my attention to the pooling. I want to call the at- 


tention of the gentleman who may conclude this debate to this marked 
fact—that pooling is not prohibited in the substitute; it is only the 
money pool that is prohibited. Pooling can go on just as it exists to- 
day so far as combination is concerned, so far as priyate arrangement is 
concerned. All that the bill proposes is to prohibit the money pool, 
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and to say that after the combination has been made the members of 
that combination shall not divide the profits which may result from it. 

The gentleman has called attention to the fact that the bill which 
he advocates provides that no discrimination in rates shall occur. Has 
he not found in the Senate bill, which he undertakes to ignore, pre- 
cisely the same provision? The Cullom bill, the Senate bill, prohibits 
all discriminations. 3 

The gentleman says that in his measure there is a provision, which 
he extols as though it were a new discovery, requiring all rates to be 
reasonable. But a similar requirement is in the other bill. All rates 
shall be reasonable in the language of the Senate bill. 

Further, he says that all shall have the same facilities, the rich and 
the poor; that there shall be no classes; that here it shall not be held 
that one class or one locality shall have, either in the facilities for ship- 


ment or in rates, an advantage which is denied to another. The same 
provision is to be found in the bill of the Senate. 
“Shipments shall be continuous.“ That is simply copied from the 


Senate bill, in which everything relating to the continuousness of ship- 
ments found in the substitute is to be found in the original. 

Mr. REAGAN. In that respect the Senate bill is copied from the 
House bill. 

Mr. HEPBURN. ‘‘No pooling of earnings,” says the gentleman 
from Virginia. I have already spoken of that. 

There shall be no rebate, no drawback, and no undue advantage,” 
says the gentleman. But he will find precisely the same provision in 
the bill which he so seriously contemns. 

“Schedules shall be published and schedules shall be permanent.’’ 
There is the same provision in the Senate bill. If there is any differ- 
ence, the difference in my humble judgment isin favor of the bill which 
the gentleman does not esteem. , 

There shall be no greater charge for a shorter haul than for a longer 
one.” This has been at all times the especial pet measure of the gen- 
tleman who drafted this bill. No matter what other changes he has 
made during the eleven years that he has been unsuccessfully advocat- 
ing his measure he has clung tenaciously, with the utmost of affection, 
to this particular provision. Does not the gentleman find that provis- 
ion word for word in the Senate bill? The author of this substitute 
lives near the seaboard. There might be an advantage secured by his 
constituents by the adoption of this provision, but it would be procured 
at the expense of those who live at a great distance from the seaports. 

But the Senate bill contains this with another wise provision. It is 
known, Mr. Speaker—I think no one will deny it—that the fourth sec- 
tion of the substitute would operate most harmfully against large classes 
of shippers. 

There are localities, notably the city of Chicago, where because of an 
extraordinary west-bound e 42 1 number of cars every week 
would have to pass back empty, increasing the cost of all the trafficon 
the seven great trunk line roads, if the carriers were not permitted to 
fill those cars at rates to meet the competition of the water route, by 
the extraordinarily low charges which shippers from that point get. 
Twenty-two thousand tons was the amount of east-bound rail freight 
from the city of Chicago, which by reason of these low rates was able 
to compete with the water route from Chicago to New York the week 
before last—22,000 tons more than a thousand car-loads, and the ship- 
ments by rail have in some months reached the enormous proportions 
of 235,000 tons in a single month. Now, suppose the provisions of the 
Reagan bill should become the Jaw of the — suppose a company 
could charge no less rate from its western terminus than from interme- 
diate points, what would bethe result? The gentleman would asgume, 
and would argue, that necessarily the rates to intermediate points would 
be lowered to correspond with the low rate from Chicago. But that 
would not be the case. 

The companies must necessarily raise the terminal rate—the Chicago 
rate—and lose all of that traffic. They would lose it because the in- 
creased rate would be greater than the water rate. As it is to-day, it 

“may not pay the actual cost of transportation; but it pays something 
more than the cost of hauling the cars that would be hauled back empty 
but for it; in many instances it barely pays forcarrying back the empty 
cars. But that is an advantagetotheintermediateshipper. Thereisa 
certain sum which must be raised by the carrier, thesum that will cover 
the fixed charges upon the road and that will pay the operating expenses. 
Shippers have to pay for this. Ifno portion of this can be earned from 
the terminal station it is absolutely necessary that the intermediate 
station shall pay it. All classes are benefited by a provision which al- 
lows the carrier to charge this less rate in instances of this character. 
By the Reagan bill the carrier is not permitted to do this. By the Sen- 
ate bill, while it contains precisely the same provision as the Reagan 
bill, the commission is permitted in cases of this kind to suspend the 
operation of the fourth section and give to the Western shipper the benefit 
of the low rate given by the roads that are brought in competition with 
water rates. 

“Ah,” says the gentleman, ‘‘you are opening the door to all kinds of 
fraud and all kinds of black- mail.“ Mr. Speaker, is it not possible for 
the present Executive of the United States to find within all the bor- 
ders of the land among the 12,000,000 of voters of this country five 


men who can and will honestly administer this law? It seems to me 
that those gentlemen who say ‘‘no’’ are disposed to put a stigma upon 
their species which I at least am not willing to indorse. I am fully 
persuaded that the present Executive, that any President we have ever 
had, could and would select from the citizens of this land five men 
who could and would faithfully and honestly administer this law, and 
in cases where they were satisfied it was necessary to suspend the op- 
eration of this section, could safely be permitted to use their power to 
suspend it and give to localities situated as is the city of Chicago (which 
I use for 9 and the people farther away from the seaboard, to 
which all of their products are ultimately sent, the right to secure these 
lower rates that now come from the competition with the water routes. 

The gentleman tells us further that all prohibited acts are declared 
to be unlawful and made criminal.” Why, sir, that is a provision of 
the other bill. So it is with the next suggestion which he makes, that 
where recoveries are had under the bill which he advocates the attor- 
ney’s fee shall be charged among the costs. That is one of the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill. He further urges that books are required 
to be produced and officers and employés required to testify. That is 
also a provision of the other bill. Persons doing prohibited acts are 
guilty of misdemeanor.” That is also a provision of the other bill. 
But the penalties under the Senate bill are more rigorous than under 
the bill which the gentleman advocates. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, all the provisions which the gentleman so ear- 
nestly extols in the substitute he advocates are to be found among the 
provisions of the bill which he declares to be utterly worthless, which 
he condemns and contemns with all the severity of denunciation and 
rhetoric. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are some provisions of great importance in 
my judgment to be found in the original bill which are not to be found 
in the substitute. 

The gentleman went through with the entire schedule of virtues to 
be found in his bill. He did not advert to any of those provisions, 
which are remedial in their nature and wonderfully beneficial to be 
found in the Senate bill that are not in the Reagan bill. 

Under the provisions of the Senate bill the circuit courts of the coun- 
try are always to be open for the hearing of cases growing out of this 
statute. Under the provisions of that bill the equity side of the court 
is appealed to, the cumbersome system of equity pleading is abandoned, 
and the fact statement, the informal pleading, is the system adopted. 

Again, cases arising under the Senate bill are to be heard instanter. 
There are to be none of the Jaw’s delays. Again, under the provisions 
of the bill which the gentleman prefers the suitor has no new remedy 
whatever. He must appeal to the courts, as he does in any other liti- 
gation. 

The gentleman is not willing to trust to a commission. There is not 
virtue among all our citizenship to meet the emergency of furnishing 
relief under a commission system. But he is compelled under his own 
bill to resort to the aid of some class of men. He must rely on human 
agency after all. 5 

Courts can be corrupt, the gentleman need not be reminded, as w 
as commissioners; and here to possibly a corrupt court—there are few 
of them, but there may be some under the gentleman’s bill—the suitor 
is remanded. Heis remanded toit without any aid from any law other 
than that to-day by all suitors. Hestands there alone, weak 
and poor and ignorant though he may be, with a ten-dollar case or a one- 
hundred-dollar case. He must make his own case against. a wealthy cor- 
poration. He must do that, too, without technical knowledge of the 
matters litigated. He has no witnesses who are better informed than 
himself. The witnesses which must establish his case are the experts 
that belong to the other side of the question. The employés of the 
carrier are the only experts he can secure. 

Under the Senate bill the law mercifully provides him with his wit- 
nesses.‘ That gives to him where he makes his complaint the aid of the 
commission. It becomes their duty at once toinvestigate. They may 
send for persons and for papers. They may resort to the books of the ` 
corporation. They can compel the attendance of the employés as ex- 

and the members of the commission will soon be experts them- 
selves; and from the mass of testimony they make up a finding which 
becomes in the future litigation one of the records of the court and 
stands there prima facie as true, throwing the burden of proof upon the 
corporation. 

The gentleman proposes in his love for the poor man, in his desire to 
secure him redress, to take that from him, and to leave him without 
assistance save that which nature has given to him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I will yield the gentleman five minutes of my time. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have five minutes of my own time 
coming over from the afternoon session. = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will proceed. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Under the bill, which thegentlemanseems to think 
is entirely without fault, there is no provision investing these courts 
with the power to punish disebedience as contempt. ’ 
~ Under the procedure authorized by the Senate bill that corporation 
found to be in the wrong may be compelled by the order of the court 
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to extend redress, but if there is failure, then the strong arm of the law, 
the whole power of the Government, compels obedience to the mandate 
of the court. 

Under the provisions of the substitute itis a strong corporation against 
aweaksuitor. In the other it is the majesty of the Government against 
a creature which it has created. - 

Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested thai a commission of five would 
be entirely inadequate to transact the immense business that would 
come before it. Suppose this is true—I do not believe it would be 
found to be trae—but should it be, the shipper would have, without 
the aid of the commission, all of the remedies, under the Senate bill, 
that he could have under the substitute. The man aggrieved is not 
compelled to resort to the commission. He may proceed at once toin- 
voke the aid of thecourts. He may bring his suit precisely as he must 
do under the substitute. All of the aids given him by the commission 
are in addition to those of the substitute, and in addition to the court 
remenñies also provided for by the Senate bill. 

But there is another marked difference between the remedies pro- 
vided for by the two bills. All actions under the bill are pri- 
vate actions, and bind only the parties to the suit. The suit of A 

a carrier affects in its results only the parties. Suppose thatat 
a given point a carrier mes a course that harms all the shippers at 
that point, to protect Ives each one must resort to litigation. 
This is not the case under the Senate bill. Under its provisions the 
commission would investigate the grievance and make its order, whieh 
would be general and apply to all cases, which, if not promptly obeyed, 
would impose upon it the duty of procuring the writ of injunction or 
mandamus of the proper court, compelling the righting of many wrongs 
atonce. The Reagan bill operates upon individual cases; the Senate 
bill operates upon groups of cases. Under the latter many cases are 
disposed of at once that under the other would be separated intomany 
actions. The Senate bill is the measure for the people; the Reagan bill 
is the measure for the lawyers, whose interest it would be to fill the 
dockets of the courts and multiply indefinitely the litigation of the 
country. 

Another marked difference between these measures is this: The 

bill does not pretend to give any relief or remedy against ex- 
tortionate passenger c The Cullom bill includes them within 
its ample provisions. Just why the gentleman from Texas should ig- 
nore complaints of this kind Ido not know. Fortunately the Senate 
bill is not silent on the subject. And as these passenger charges con- 
stitute nearly one-fourth of the earnings of the carriers, and as they are 
often extravagantly high, it seems to me the subject was one worthy of 
the attention of the House Committee on Commerce, and worthy of our 
earnest consideration. 

The gentleman is anxious for legislation. I have no doubt that is 
true, but if he is, I beseech him to abandon the substitute he now fa- 
vors and aid us in securing this Senate bill. It is practical, and it is 
possible we can secure the redress we need simply by theabandonment 
of his favorite idea of crowning the gentleman from Texas with new 
laurels and showering new honors upon his worthy head“ and voting 
for the bill that has already passed one House and needs only our sanc- 
tion to become law. If we will agree to the Senate bill we can have 
this needed legislation before the end of this week. I urge gentlemen 
to enable us now to accomplish this great good. 

If he will simply abandon his bill that has never received favor in 
the Senate and devote himself to those measures that are attainable, 
puan we can have before the week closes an enactment which, if 

is not perfect in itself, is so far beyond the present status that it will 
be a relief to the great majority of cases. 

The gentleman says the commission system is notin good repute. I 
think he is mistaken in that statement. So far as my own experience 
goes (and of course it can apply only to State commissions, to such as 
can be controlled by the States), where there are commissions they 

have resulted most beneficially to the people in respect to all State 
traffic. i 

In the State in which I live, among all of the grievances which have 
been submitted, among all of the cases called to the adjudication of the 
commission, there has been but one solitary case, according to the last 
report of that commission, where the railroad company has not yielded 
to the moral power and influences brought.to bear upon them through 
the action of this commission. 

I know that litigation between the people and the corporations has 
wonderfully decreased. While afew years ago our courts were thronged 
and glutted with this kind of litigation, it is now seldom that disputes 
between the shipper and the carrier are carried to the courts, so far, I 
mean, as they involve simply questions of State commerce and are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the commission. They settle them; and in my 
humble judgment they would be settled in this broader field of inter- 
state commerce if we had that class of commission or if jurisdiction over 
that class of cases was conferred upon a commission concurrent with 
the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a friend of the Cullom bill. 
passed. I am acting not only in obedience to the declared will of 

my State, instructing its Senators and requesting its Representatives 


I want to see it 


to vote for that bill, and of my party, which at its last State conven- 
tion declared in favor of this system, but I am acting in harmony with 
the dictates of my own judgment in the premises. I believe it will 
produce relief. I believe it will settle these vexed questions. I be- 
lieve we will hear no more of the extortions of corporations; that the 
extortions will cease tø exist under the beneficent influences of this 
beneficent law, and therefore I am heartily and thoroughly in favor of 
its adoption. 


Interstate Commerce. | 


SPEECH 
HON. RANSOM W. DUNHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commeree— 


Mr. DUNHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The object of all legislation is to accomplish some 
good, cither to government or people. I think it will be admitted 
that legislation which benefits neither is no and it would be 
better to avoid it. Beyond doubt that results in injury to 
great interests is unwise. An exception to this rule may be allowed 
if the people derive a benefit that does not stop with temporary gain, 
but if the final result is a disadvantage, then it were better never to 
have been done. 2 

Dangers beset the pathway when prejudice or imaginary grievances 

stand as guideboards to action. The crooked road of blind passion is 
not RE straight, smooth highway that true statesmanship seeks to 
tread. 
The bill now under consideration proposes to deal with the largest 
single interest in this country, to control and regulate its business. 
The railroads of the United States represent some $7,000,000,000 in 
capital, cover 130,000 miles of track, and give employment to nearly 
one million men, and directly give support to at least five millions of 
people. Should the result of our action prove ruinous to this immense 
interest the people, who will finally become the real sufferers, will 
justly hold us responsible. 

No one will attempt to deny but what unrestrained license has been 
injudiciously taken ad vantage of by railroad corporations until public 
sentiment has demanded a correction of evils. 

An admission of this fact must be accompanied with the statement 
that corrections have been largely made, in some sections in obedience 
to positive law, in others by advice and recommendation of commissions, 
and in others by the law of necessity known as competition. Positive 
law in many cases has reduced rates of freight and tariffs, but 
competitive necessity has carried the figures lower than any legislative 
body ever dared to positively demand. 

Now comes the question, how shall evils still existing be reached? 
Shall it be done moderately, in a spirit of fairness, within the bounds 
of reason, or shall severe and stringent measures be taken, such as can 
only min and leave desolation to follow? 

Any real friend to the people, any true believer in doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number, will promptly say a cautious movement is 
the best. To creep before you attempt to walk is natural, and if you 
attempt to overreach nature you will certainly fall. 

General and not individual interests or benefits must be looked to. 
Whole communities or States or several States, and not localities, justly 
claim the greatest consideration. True, a proper regard for the rights 
of all earnestly prescribes that all shall be treated as nearly alike as pos- 
sible, but the rule of law is as old as the centuries that what benefits 
the public must control against private interests. 

Legislation on the subject of commerce between the States claims 
the attention of Congress. All know it is a difficult subject to handle. 
The conflicting interests of capital and labor; the question of how far 
legislation can go against corporations; to what extent they can be 
regulated and yet not interfere with the demands of the people, not 
ruin the wages that go to the thousands of employés. These consid- 
erations claim our careful attention. I do not believe we should treat 
a great business subject like this under a spirit of party politics, or 
allow our action to be controlled by hopes or fears as to how many 
votes it will make or lose. That rations have no souls has re- 
peatedly been proven to be correct; that legislative bodies have often 
met them on their very ground and in their action cut to the quick 
does not admit of argument. £ 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] is the father of a 
act to regulate and control interstate commerce, so far as it is carried 
on by railroads. In my judgment the bill in its present form is un- 
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wise, uncalled for, unjust, and if ever enacted into law is so proscrip- 
tive in its terms that it will defeat itself, at thesame time it may work 
ruin to the great interests it seeks to control, and in the end cause 
troubles innumerable, such as vexatious and expensive law suits, de- 
lays to business, practical ruin to the capital invested, discourage the 
building of new lines, thereby hindering and checking the growth of 
new communities, and what is more important at this time than all 
other points its certainty of interfering with the rights of labor. The 
terms of the bill are arbitrary and not fiexible as ought to be the case. 
It is particularly objectionable in that no authority is given to any 
officer or board to meet the varied questions as they arise and decide 
them in a spirit of fairness and justice to all Our best au- 
- thorities universally agree that commissions are the best remedies thus 
far produced, and in all the States that have adopted them not one has 
failed to work admirably, and in scarcely a case have they failed to 
equitably adjust and satisfactorily settle all differences. 

The interests of railroads and the people are so closely blended that 
the necessities of both are supplied from each other, but in case of dis- 
putes ing a prompt and equitable settlement is advisable and de- 
sirable for both. Now, admitting this, what better mode can there be 
for regulating interstate commerce than by means of a board of com- 
missioners? 

The bill under consideration ignores all chance for fair adjustments, 
and proceeds upon the theory that iron-clad law is the best. A great 
railroad is nothing more than an immense commercial house. Certain 
rules for manner of conducting the business and government of em- 
ployés are necessary, but danger of disaster might lie in the pathshould 
they be so firmly bound as to be unable to follow the laws of trade. 

One of the difficulties in the way of Congressional legislation on this 
subject is the fact that any United States law can only affect 
passing from one State to another; therefore many roads must neces- 
sarily be wholly exempt, and in that way may rates which may 
prove ruinous to others. The Reagan bill does not establish rates di- 
rectly, but in its terms so controls them that perhaps their position 
would be no worse if it absolutely and arbitrarily did make them. 
Section 4 refers to what is commonly known as the short and long haul, 
and prohibits the charging more for the former than the latter. This 
subject is the one that creates more discussion, more complaint, than 
any other, and yet is less understood than any one of the various rail- 
road problems. 

The natural tendency of every one is to condemn the practice, and 
the general public, not being familiar with all the items that go to 
make up the business and plans of a railroad company, jump at conclu- 
sions, saying it stands to reason it must be wrong. A wise legislator 
will examine carefully his footing, and doing this he must admit that 
men who have spent their lives in the transportation business, men 
who have studied the question in all its forms, looked at it in every 

ion and from every standpoint, surely ought to know more 
about it than the mere theorist. Who would think of engaging a 
blacksmith to handle the delicate mechanism of a watch? Who would 
employ a chimney sweeper to clean the walls of an elegant mansion? 
What manufacturer would place his machinery in of a house car- 
ter? What great mercantile house would place its business in the 
eee eee tas? Where is the legislator so wise in his 
own conceit as to deny the conclusions of practical railroad ? 

Let us suppose a few cases where the prohibition of short- 
may work an admitted injury. For instance, the rate of freight from 
Boston to San Francisco is $1 per 100 pounds, and this is divided among 
six railroads in certain proportions to each. Suppose the Lake Shore 
road, running from Buffalo to Chicago, through a part of six States, 
receives for its proportion of the work 15 cents per 100 pounds; under 
the terms of this Reagan bill itis prohibited from collecting more than 
that rate on all similar freight shipped over its line, either between its 
extreme terminal stations, or from any one station to another on any 
part of its line. This, also, applies to alt the other roads that form a 
part of the contracting line from the Atlantic to the Pacifice Oceans, In 
other words, Boston being a competing point for various lines of roads 
to the Pacific coast, and also with water communication claiming a 
share of business, rates for through freights made from that city must 
be no less in proportion than from one small inland point to another. 

Again: su as is often the case, the rate of freight from Chicago 
to New York via Jersey City is 15 cents per hundred pounds, shipped 
by railroad through seven States, must every interior non-competing 
point have the same? Has Chicago, that has water communication 
all the way to New York, noadvantage over the non-competing interior 
places? Can not a railroad company be allowed to make a low rate 
that will enable it to compete with the water route without being cəm- 
pelled to do the same for every other point that has no water advan- 
tages, and whose business compares with Chicago as a bucket of water 
to the great ocean? 

Shall a railroad running from Chicago, obliged to compete at that 
point with several other roads, all anxious for business, be tied down 
at all its non-competing stations to accept rates forced frequently by 
ruinous competition? Why should Kansas City, Omaha, Mi i 


0 inneapolis, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Saint Louis, great Western cities of trade and 
transportation, favored by nature in location, and, like Chicago, cov- 


ered with a network of railroads reaching out in every direction, be 
placed on an equal footing with intermediate stations? 

Some may claim that local points east of Chicago are entitled to same 
rates to local stations west of great Eastern cities like Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Boston as are allowed between C and 
the Eastern cities just named. There is no denying it does look so to 
the superficial observer. But let us examine the question. Chances 
are an empty car must have been hauled to the western point and that 
it must after ing be hauled to the eastern terminal. Railroad 
experts say there is more work in this than through hauling. Facili- 
ties for loading and unloading at the interior points rarely equal the 
extreme siations. Neither the shipping nor di point any 
competition, and probably the road is getting no more than fair com- 
pensation which may be necessary to in a measure regain what it 
has lost by the competition of water and other roads. This brings for- 
ward the question why the country should apparently be ata disad- 
van over the city terminal point. The reply is, it has always been 
80, is due to necessity and not always to justice. 

Now, let us look at another view of the case—the standpoint of a 
manufacturing concern the difference between two companies in the 
same business, one located in a large city, the other in a country town; 
one peys perhaps $250 per front foot for land whereon to erectits build- 
ings, other pays $250 per acre; one pays enormous city taxes, the 
other very little; high city rents and prices for provisions force one to 
pay its employés much more than the other; both of these concerns 
sell their product perhaps in the same sections; the city goods must go 
by rail directly through the town occupied by the other. The qnes- 
tion arises, how is the city company to compete? How can it be done 
except by the railroad company charging more for the short than for 
the long haul, and thus enabling both to lay down their goods at a 
given distance at precisely the same cost? Locate New York as the 
city and 50 miles in the interior of New Jersey as the country, with 
Virginia and other Southern States as their market. The Pennsyl- 
vania road must give the New York dealer lower rates or he must close 
up his business. Unless the Pennsylvania road does charge the New 

ork manufacturer less than the Jerseyman, then it certainly discrim- 
inates in favor of New Jersey. 

Mr. REAGAN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DUNHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN. Isit your conception that it is any part of the busi- 
ness of the railroads to equalize the profits of private parties by decreas- 
ing the profits of one and ing those of another? 

Mr. DUNHAM. I will say in that it may not be a part of 
the business of the railroads. Iam willing to concede that it is not; 
but it isa necessity at times to communities; and I understand, and 
in fact it is claimed, that the railroads are run for the benefit of the 
people. If it is necessary for the benefit of u community to place that 
community, in reference to freight rates, at any time equal to another 
community, then the railroad company may do so by making a con- 
cession to one so as to enable it to compete with the other. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does my friend think that a State government or 
the United States Government would dare to do such a thing as that? 

Mr. DUNHAM. I do not know that they would. I donot think it 
is the business of States; but it is probably the business of railroads, for 
two objects; one to make money for their stockholders, the other for 
the Pa 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Does not my colleague from Ili- 
nois understand that the railroads in that part of the country repre- 
sented by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, generally have 
been failures? They pay neither interest on their bonds nor dividends on 
their stock; and he speaks from the standpoint of broken-down rail- 

Mr. REAGAN. No; I do not speak from that standpoint. I will 
take any road; take the Pennsylvania road, for example, if you call 
that a broken-down road. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, sir, I do not; but I speak of 
the genem experience of the gentleman from Texas in reference to rail- 
roa 


Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman misapprehends the position I take. 

Mr. DUNHAM. And not only is it for the benefit of the railroads 
to make these concessions to the towns or to manufacturing concerns, 
but it is for the benefit of the people, and the railroads and the people 
belong together, their interests harmonize. If the peoplecrush out the 
railroads they crush out themselves. If the people by a series of ob- 
noxious measures of legislation or of injurious legislation compel the 
railroads to do business at a rate that is ruinous to them they mightas 
well close out their own business, because a railroad company is likea 
mercantile establishment; if it constantly loses money it goes to the 
wall. Ifa railroad company constantly loses money they go into the 
hands of a receiver, wiping out the stock; in fact they fail. Now, it is 
for the interest of the railroads to help the towns through which they 
run; and if thecity of New York needsa rate lower to Virginia, North 
Carolina, or Texas, owing to the increased cost of manufacturing busi- 
ness in that city over a town 50 or 100 miles in the interior, it certainly 
is for the benefit of the people of New York that they should have that 
rate, and itis no injury to the town 50 or 100 miles away, especially 
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a they both sell their manufactured goods 500 miles off at the same 
price. ; 

The Reagan bill prohibits what is proper and legitimate in such a 
case as this, and yet it inconsistently says, all charges forsuch services 
shall be reasonable.“ 

Now, we will turn in another direction. Millions of bushels of grain 
arrive at the port of Buffalo each year via the lakes from the West. 
There are several ways of getting this grain to New York—one all wa- 
ter, one all rail; other, part rail and part water. ‘The New York Cen. 
tral road is wholly within the State of New York. If it carries any of 
this grain it must compete with the Erie Canal which last year carried 
millions of bushels of grain at under 5 cents per bushel. It can do 
this, has done it in the past, will do it in the future; and yet from Buf- 
falo to interior points it charged and collected a higher rate than 5 
cents and also a higher rate from interior points to New York. 

Can the Erie, West Shore, ang other roads that reach New York by 
going through another State compete, under this Reagan bill, with the 
New York Central? You may say they can, but if they take grain for 
one person from Buffalo to New York, then they must do it from Buf- 
falo to all points and from all points to New ¥ork at the same rate. 
In other words, severe United States law forces several roads toward 
bankruptcy, while another with no better facilities bears off the palm, 
collects the profits, and does all the business. How much better would 
it be to have a railroad board of commissioners that could adjudicate 
promptly upon such cases and place such parallel roads on equal terms. 
Here is a discrimination, or rather here is proposed to be a discrimina- 
tion, in favor of the New York Central Railroad upheld and supported 
by law. 

The scales of justice will never balance under such weights as this. 
Under this short-haul prohibition section railroads that now make 
through rates up and down the Atlantic coast from Maine to Texas 
must retire from the business, for they surely can not afford to do local 
work at prices they must concede in order to compete with the ocean 
steamers. Must the lines of railroad that take cotton and sugar from 
New Orleans or other Southern and Western cities to Pittsburgh, thence 
on to Philadelphia and New England, making rates that compete with 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, be compelled to do all their local busi- 
ness at the same rate? Shall the great Southern ports, like New Or- 
leans, Mobile, and Galveston, blessed by nature with extra means of 
communication, have no advantages over interior towns? 

I say to you your theory of anti-short haul is wrong; that your idea 
is nothing but a theory; it is based purely on an imaginary grievance. 
Enforce this principle and the immense through business from extreme 
Western points to Eastern cities will surely cease. More than half the 
time through contracts are made at bare cost and frequently for much 
less. The roads can not afford toand will not do the local traffic at prices 
forced by ruinous competition. 

Pass this bill and the Western roads can only haul their freight to 
the lake and river cities during the season of navigation. When ice- 
bound winter settles upon the water ways the West must keep its prod- 
ucts, and the East failing to accumulate in the fall must go without. 
Adopt such a measure as this and you turn back the car of progress 
twenty-five years. 

Argue, if you please, that local points between Chicago and Saint 
Louis and the seaboard are entitled to the same rates or even the same 
proportionate rates—you must concede that the t country west of 
the lakes and Mississippi River is the gainer by the low rates made by 
railroads to the Atlantic coast. Between Chicago and the seaboard lie 
great commonwealths, great cities that enable the agriculturist to ob- 
tain prices that approach at least fair remuneration for their labors. 
Through rates by railroads tend to bring remote sections of one common 
country on to a par with others. What matters it to the consumer of 
breadstufis in New York whether they come from Ohio or Iowa, Da- 
kota, and Nebraska? What matters it to him whether one shipping 
point pays more or less than another? It so happens that the great 
consuming part of this country is east of the Alleghanies. What they 
want is cheap food, and they have no more partiality for Ohio than for 
Nebraska, : 

What the great producing States and people want is cheap freights 
and rapid transit, and any interference by legislation that will event- 
ually become a stumbling-block on their road to wealth will not be 
allowed to stand. The great law of competition briefly mentioned in 
the first part of my remarks has so far worked wonders in favor of both 
sections and drawn each, financially, commercially, and agriculturally, 
much nearer together; and more than likely they are both better off 
to-day than they would have been had the Reagan proposition been 
law many years ago. 

Now, having considered the short-haul subject, let us look a little at- 
another one of the prohibitions of this Reagan scheme, I refer to re- 
bates or drawbacks, and while it would be well to prohibit in certain 
cases, Ithink it would not be in all. For the same kind of service and 
from and to same points rebates should not be given to one shipper over 
another. For instance, through shipments from West to East or East to 
West should be equal; no advantage should be given to the exclusive 
gain or benefit of one shipper and some other one left out in the cold. 
Suppose it could be demonstrated to a board of commissioners, if such 


wereestablished, that in certain cases rebates should be allowed, might- 
it not also be proven that the allowance was just, proper, and for gen- 

eral benefit? The Reagan bill says positively it shall not be done. No 

matter how plain figures may demonstrate its fairness, an iron-clad law 

stands, like a solid wall, face up against honest competition. 

Weall know the differences that have existed among the great trunk 
lines as to rates from the West to Philadelphia, New York, and Boston— 
differential rates, New York and Philadelphia terminal roads have 
long practically quarreled upon this subject. One demanded a con- 
cession, the other refused; result, cuts, private ranning of each other, 
unsettling of prices, uncertainty, doubt in commeicial circles. Sup- 
pose, now, the rate on grain from Chicago to New York be 25 cents per 
hundred pounds, and to Boston 30 cents. Both are seaboard points; 
both have ocean connections to Europe, and universally the rates by 
water are the same. Under this difference of 5 cents in ſuvor of New 
York will the Chicago shipper send anything via Boston? You may 
say the ocean carrier must get less from Boston than from New York. 
When he is carrying grain from New York to Liverpool for rates from 
2 cents = bushel down to ballast, how much less must he accept from 
Boston 

That argument must drop from its own weight. Why should the 
Boston rate be 5 cents over the New York rate? First, because New 
York and Philadelphia terminal roads demand it. Second, because 
Boston roads claim it from the additional distance. Third, because less 
competition enables them to obtain it. Fourth, because materially less 
business warrants it. Now, how is the Boston exporter to compete 
with New York? Simply by therailroad company saying to the exporter, 
If you put this grain on board a vessel and ship it to Europe we will re- 
bate you 5 cents per 100 pounds on your rail freight.“ Who has Jost 
anything by thisrebate? Who would lose if this rebate was not made ? 
First, the Boston railroad would not have the business at all; second, 
the workman who handled the property in Boston would look else- 
where for his labor; third, Boston as a terminal point would suffer be- 
cause of advantage given to another. Who would gain in this trans- 
action? New York railroads would get all the haul, New York laborers 
get the handling, and New York elevators the transfer charges. 

In this case what harm isa rebate? Why is it not a positive benefit 
to Boston? The Reagan bill will not allow this. A railroad commis- 
sion would, and justly so, too. Give authority toa board to study the 
whole situation, ascertain all the facts, their bearing on the interests 
of different cities, needs of the nation in general, natural laws of trade 
and commerce, facilities requisite to successfully comy in a lawful 
way with others, and they can readily decide what is fair between all. 
In such a case as I have instanced a denial of rebates places one great 
city at a disadvantage compared with another and restricts men to cer- 
tain routes. It would in fact be a discrimination. The Reagan bill is 
so straight in such a matter as this as to fall over backward. The 
phrase is old and homely, but goes to the root of the situation, shows 
its iron-clad rule and the usual result of overdoing. 

The n bill allows no rebates whatever—the commission might 
allow them, but not to one man more than to another. In so far as 
either bill prohibits special privileges to any one shipper more than to 
all, it meets an universal demand for proper legislation that shall pre- 
vent what is usually called unjust discrimination. 

I might continue this subject and present other cases justifying re- 
bates—giving additional emphasis to my position—but their general 
nature would be the same. T believe it can be asserted without fear of 
successful contradiction that rebates on freights are at times n 
to bring business—that by them no harm is done; further failure to 
allow them would work injury in some quarters. The more we export 
of our products the better is our financial condition. No one ought to 
complain if our railroads encourage shippers by giving them facilities 
such as they need. Other countries are now so strongly competing 
with us that it requires the closest possible figuring to place our goods 
in the markets of the purchasing nations. 

Right here may be given a business transaction only a few weeks old, 
perhaps bearing more on the long and short haul” question than on 
+“ rebates.” 

A New York exporter presented to certain railroad freight agents the 
price at which he could sell a certain quantity of wheat in London—the 
expenses of shipment aside from freight—the cost of the wheat on board 
the cars in Chicago, and allowing for himself the smallest kind of com- 
mission, and proving that the business could be done by their giving 
him an extremely low rate of freight from Chicago te New York. 

The rate asked was less than 8 cents per bushel, while all-water rates 
at that date were fully cents. The terms of the London offer required 
the grain delivered in London at such an early date that the shipper 
could not, no matter at what rate of freight, avail himself of the all- 
water route from Chicago. Time was the essence of this contract. The 
railroads, anxious to do business and get something for their cars rather 
than have them stand idle, accepted the terms and hauled the grain. 
Any one with the slightest business knowledge can readily see that if 
compelled to carry out the “short-haul ” prohibition of the Reagan bill 
they never would have taken this contract. America never could have 
shipped this wheat. Chances are India would have once more reaped 
an advantage. Who for one moment would claim as a business or 
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financial principle that roads can afford to carry grain 1,000 miles for 
See are baer or $2.65 per ton, equal to 2.64 of a mill per ton per 
mile 

What figures demonstrate to be true as to grain shipments will ap- 
ply with equal effect to cotton or any other product that we export, and 
railroad experts know the necessity of these concessions at different 
times and in different places. 

We all know the importance of our exports; how they regulate the 
balance of trade; how prosperity rises and in their volume. 

Railroads thrive when the country is prosperous; why should not they 
by liberality and concessions contribute to help the general welfare? 
It is for their interest to do so. Is it for our interest to tie them down, 
bind them so that they can not meet necessary cases? 

Section 2 of the Reagan bill is chiefly noted in its prohibition of pool- 
ing, and the people have come to look upon a pool among railroads as 
one of the great evils. I have no particular defense for them, and yet 
am sure they are not as black as many would paint them. Men call 
them combinations to ‘‘ extort unreasonable rates.“ This may be true 
in some cases, but in many it is not. Pooling does sustain rates, but 
rarely if ever does it raise them. Ifa pool breaks, rates go to pieces.“ 
If another pool grows up from the ruin the new rates are generally Jess 
than before the break-up.” 

A well-established pool gives stability to rates so that business men 
can safely enter into contracts for the purchase and sale of goods, rely- 
ing upon established rates as against unsettled and shifting figures. 

One Western pool has been maintained for years, and yet the coun- 
RRRS which its roads run has grown rapidly in population and 
wealt! 


The object of pools is to prevent rate-cutting—an operation that breeds 
disaster to roads concerned, and rarely proves of permanent benefit to 
the community. Railroad wars frequently end in squeezing shippers 
all the more to get even for foolishness. Perhaps a law that beyond 
all question prevents unjust discriminations would render unnecessary 
absolute prohibition of pools. Pools rigidly adhered to bring all ship- 
pers on to precisely the same platform. 

It is claimed by the author of the Reagan bill that it does not fix 
rates; but when it prohibits pools it practically says there shall be no 
permanent rates, and in a measure sustains ‘‘rate wars“ and general 
cutting. 

Before I close some review of the course of rates and business during 
the last quarter of a century may not be out of place, and in my judg- 
ment the points are worthy of attention as bearing upon this question 
of regulating interstate commerce.“ The great reductions in rates 
in shipping by various routes, rail and water, are perfectly marvelous. 
Our ablest business men, our great statesmen, were all utterly unable 
to even imagine that what has occurred could possibly have come to 


pass. 

Within twenty-five years I have personally known of 50 cents per 
bushel having heen paid on corn shipped all water via lake and canal 
from Chicago to New York. Marine insurance at the same time ranged 
from 1 per cent. in the summer season to 3 per cent. in the dangerous 
seasons of early spring and late fall navigation. 

In the early days lake vessels usually carried from 14,000 to 20,000 
bpshels, and the first appearance in the Chicago River of a 25,000- 
bushel-capacity vessel was the talk and wonder of the town. From that 
day to this the increase in size has continued, until now boats steam from 
ie to Buffalo carrying 100,000 bushels. 

With the increased capacity have come decreased rates of freight, 
and within three years corn has been moved at 1 cent per bushel from 
Chicago to Buffalo. During the summer of 1885 many a cargo was 
shipped via all-water way from Chicago to New York at 4} cents per 
bushel. During the days of high lake freights railroads hauled grain 
to Chicago from the West, and no one dreamed that they would ere many 
years be di ing their cars at the seaboard instead of Chicago. 
The early car-loads rarely exceeded 350 bushels, while now 600 bushels 
is common and 700 to 800 bushels not unusual. 

For more than fifteen years the railroads have been delivering large 
Tanden of freight from Western points to the seaboard without break- 
ing bulk. 

About the first heavy business was done in the winter of 1873 and 
1874, induced mainly by theshort wheat crop in Europe. Thedemand 
at that time was so large that all-rail rates of 36 cents per bushel were 
freely accepted by shippers from Chicago to New York, and millions of 
bushels went forward during that winter. Against these rates the 
maximum tariff is 25 cents per 100 pounds or 15 cents per bushel. 

All over the country railroads are to-day competing with the water 
ways for business. The question naturally arises, What has brought 
about all these changes? Reasons are plenty. Steel rails, larger cars, 
better roadbeds, reduction in grades, improved machinery, heavy and 
more powerful locomotives, cheaper money, cheaper fuel, large decline 
in cost of building roads and in cost of all rolling-stock, and in addi- 
tion to all the above increased and constantly increasing competition. 
No sooner is one road buili than capital, ever anxious for investment, 
crowds along another. 

Division of business naturally breeds jealousies—each anxious to 
outdo the other—result lowering of rates, and, of course, monetary 
gain to the business interests. Railroads are fast becoming as plenty 


as highways. One can hardly think of a city or town of any importance 
but what has more than one road running to or throughit. Great 
cities have been built, hundreds of millions of wealth added to them, 
peace and prosperity showered in blessings upon the inhabitants, and 
all the direct result of rail connections. 

Very few people, following the natural unreasonableness of mankind 
and the general disposition to imagine grievances, stop to think how 
low freight and passenger rates have become. Some remote sections 
may not be on full equality with the more populous divisions, but the 
inhabitants thereof should possess their souls in patience ’’ and re- 
member the others have been where they are now, and that their good 
time is coming. 

. The great West has been developed and peopled by the railroads, and 
no one thing has done so much toward its improvement as the giving 
of the cheaper rate for the long over the short haul. 

I am surprised that the Western members in this House are so de- 
termined against this principle of railroad transportation. Prohibit 
this and the products of the West will not and can not be so cheaply 
Jaid down in Eastern and foreign markets as now. It is notfor thein- 
terest of East or West to legislate against the universal laws of trade. 

In direct connection with my reference to the large reductions that 
have taken place in freight charges, I now call the attention of the 
House to the following article from a leading journal in Philadelphia 
showing conclusively that rates have fallen to what seems to me about 
a3 low a point as people can ever expect: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad's freight tonnage moved 1 mile in 1835 was the 
largest in the history of the company, being 235,956,277 tons greater than the to- 
tal tonnage moved 1 mile in the p: ing year. The average rate per ton per 
mile charged to the shipper in 1885 was 0.627 cents, being the lowest rate ever 
received by the company since its organization, and 0.113 cents per ton per mile 
less than the rate received in 1884. In the year 1865 the total amount of freight 
moved 1 mile was 420,060,260 tons,a very large quantity for that period, but in 
1885 the total tons of freight moved the same distance had gown to the enor- 
mous amount of 3,318,466,263 tons. In 1985 the average rate per ton per mile re- 
ceived for carrying freight was 2.665 cents, while in 1855 the average rate was 
but 0.627 cents. The amount of reduction in the charge for rtation in 
1885, computed on the difference between the rate in that year and that which 
was engi a in 1865, made a saving to shippers of $67,630,342.44. The total re- 
duction for twenty years, computed upon the same basis, shows a saving of 
$5065,258,590.22. Had the Pennsylvania Railroad charged 1 mill per ton per mile 
more for the transportation of freight in 1885 than the rate paid the receipts of 
the company would have been $3,318,466 greater than 88 The follow- 
ing statement, showing for each year since 1865, the num of tons of freight 
moved I mile, the rate per ton per mile, and the amount of reduction in any 
given year by the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, computed on the difference 
5 the rate in that year and that which was charged in 1865, will be found 

nteresting: 
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1.011, 892, 207 | 1.389 | 12,911,744 56 
1,190, 144,036 | 1.415 | 14,864,899 01 
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.| 1,629,742,021 | 0.892 | 28,895, 326 03 
1.494, 788. 188 0.980 | 25, 187,349 64 
1.722.008, 131 0.918 | 30,253,094 70 
.| 2,136,708, 877 | 0.796 | 39,935,088 91 
2, 208,317,323 | 0.880 | 41.024, 964 22 
2,655, 438,764 | 0.799 | 49,550,487 34 
2.879.542, 701 | 0.817] 53,213,949 11 
.| 2,996, 892,567 | 0.819] 55,322,696 79 
3,082, 499,986 | 0.740] 59,338,124 73 
| 3,318, 466,263 | 0.627 | 67,630,342 44 


Total reduction for twenty years . . 


These figures are wonderful, and I will venture the opinion that 
scarcely any one, including even railroad men, has ever realized their 
importance. They show the average rate per ton per mile to have been 
2. 665 cents in 1865 and. 627 in 1885. Beyond, and what is more astonish- 
ing, had the rate been the same in 1885 as in 1865, then the road would 
have received in excess of what they did collect 867, 630, 342.44. What 
is true of this road is true in a proportionate manner with nearly every 
other railroad in America. Such statements are worthy of careful con- 
sideration by those who habitually condemn on sight everything con- 
nected witharailroad. They dispose pretty effectually of the argument 
that all railroads do nothing but oppress the people. 

Having considered long and short hauls, rebates, polls, &c., I come 
now to the more important matter of wages paid to employés. The 
labor problem is the great leading question before the country to-day. 
Congress and all the State Legislatures are engaged in wrestling with 
the matter. To improve the condition of the worki , to lighten 
his burden, to raise him in life, the power of legislation is now invoked. 
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I have estimated that five millions of our people to-day draw theirsup- 


port from the railroads of the country. Figures I now give show 
ormer and present wages paid to employés by the Pennsylvania 
Company and the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Philadelphia, April 1, 1886, 
My Dear Sir: I beg to inclose a statement showing the reduction in freight 
rates on our railroad from 1865 to 1885, by which you will see that the rate per 
ton per mile was 2.665 cents at the former date and .627 cents at the latter, or 
that the rates are now less than one-quarter what they were twenty years ago. 
We have had our check rolls y examined in order to ascertain what 
wages have becn paid to our employés during the same period of time, and 
whether there has been any reduction therein to correspond with the decreased 
rates of freight. We find that the wages paid the men employed in our shops 


between 1860 and 1885 are as follows: 
WAGES PER HOUR. 


12} to $0 17 15 to $0 32 80 15 to 80 32 
0 15 to 018/015 to 0 24 017 to 026 
0 11 to 0173016 to 015 017-to 035 
Carpen — 0 15 to 025/015 to 02| 017 to 0 25 
Sheet-iron workers. 012 to 017/016 to 0 22 019 to 0 25 
Laborers ... 0 8 to 010/010 to 0 16 010 to 016 
. 014 to 016/015 to 0 22 016 to 0 22 
.| 013} to 016} 012 to 021| 0 17 to 0233 
0 15 to 0 16 0 11 to 023| 015 to 02% 
0 10 to 012/011 to 013| 012 to 013 
010 to 010/011 to 012| 010 to 0 13 
010 to 013/011 to OM} 010 to 0 14 

- WAGES PER DAY. 
Passenger enginemen | $3 80 $3 80 $3 80 
Passenger conductors. | 225 225 225 
Hremen. n 1 80 1 80 1 80 
Passenger brakemen .. “les 125 13 125 
Freight enginemen.. 84 00 to 410 00 to 4 10 $400 to 410 
Freight conductors .. 2 80 to 3 50 2 80 to 350| 310 to 350 
Freight firemen..... 19 to 200/200 to 22 220 
Freight brakemen. 180 to 2 10 1 80 to 2 10 190 to 210 


I think this will satisfy you that your position is entirely correct, that while 


the railroads are carrying freight at rates equal to about one-quarter of those 
charged AN A gray ago, their employés are if anything receiving higher 
wages than at time. 

If you would like to have the detailed statements from which I have taken 
these items, of course I shall be glad to send them to you. 


Very truly yours, 
JNO. P. GREEN, Vice-President. 
Hon, Ransom W. DUNHAM, 


United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
Chicago, April 26, 1886. 
Dran Sm: Absence from the city has prevented an early reply to your es- 
teemed favor of April 6. 
I attach herewith a statement giving the figures you ask for, and also giving 


the average rate per ton on freight and per mile for passengers on this 
company’s lines in 1868 and 1885 e 
I trust this statement will be useful to you. 
Truly yours, 
M. HUGHITT, 
Hon. R. W. DUNHAM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 
| 1860. | 1886. 
Perday. anl Per day. BA ai 


Conductors, passenger. . . . 90 00 
| 12 8 
Conductors, freight . . 1 75 00 
Brakemen, freight. = 5 
Brakemen, passenger. 45 00 
45 00 
Bagmagemen. . e ee dees eee ee 50 00 
60 00 
Machinists sacs ee * 
Laber enn 


Runs of 100 miles. Runs of 2,000 miles. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 


Owing to the destruction of many of our records by the Chicago fire we can 
not give you the earnings received in 1860, but in 1868 they were as follows: 


Cents. 


Average rate per ton per mile for freight.. 
Average rate per passenger per mile... 
While in 1885 they were as follows: 
Average rate per ton per mile for freigh’ 
Average rate per passenger per mile... 


— — 


The significance of these figures, it will readily be seen, is in the fact 
that, notwithstanding all the reduction in freight rates, the wages have 
in most cases been increased and never decreased. The moral to be ob- 
served in this is that apparently rates are now at a minimum figure, 
and any hostile legislation that shall result in crippling must of neces- 
sity affect the labor. When we take into consideration the large num- 
ber of railroads now running in this country barely paying expenses, 
many returning nothing to their stockholders, many in the hands of 
receivers, practically bankrupt, it stands as a warning to us against in- 
creasing burdens already too heavy to bear. 

As bearing upon the question of earnings, expenses, and wages, I will 
read extracts from a letter written by the president of one of the lead- 
ing New England roads, It is another interesting statement of the past 
and the present, and demonstrates the tendency, namely, while increased 
earnings, at same time increased percentage of expenses, no decrease 
but increase to labor. 

APRIL 9, 1888. 


My Dear Sm: Iam unable to answer fully the questions which you ask me 
g the amount of wages paid the employés of railroads and the cost of 
running a railroad before the war and at present." 
Of course I can answer these questions regarding our own road, but what I 
suppose you desire to obtain is the amount of wages generally paid railroad 
employés in New England before the war and since, and the percentage of ex- 


penses to the cost of 3 

This can be done only by taking the reports of the different railroad companies 
for the two of time and by com: a general ave: 

The first railroad returns made to the Legislature of Massachusetts which 
I have knowlédge were published in 1859. This series of reports, commencing 
at that date, can undoubtedly be found in the Congressional Library. 

These reports show the wages paid switchmen, gate-keepers, signalmen, and 


watchmen. The wages paid the common laborer and trackmen are not given 
in these reports, but were from 90 cents to $1 per day. 
There has been up to the present time an advance these wages of 35 to 
50 per cent., with fewer hours of work and less severe requirements. These re- 
rts also show the amount of the increase of the different roads in this 
Ko., in fact most of the informa- 
lroads of that period, excepting the rates charged for 
the cost and income of 


n, 
I do not know as this information will be of any value to ve: a such as it 
re, 


The National Board of Trade at its annual session held in Washing- 
ton in January last fully considered the whole question of interstate 
commerce. This body is composed of delegates from the several com- 
mercial organizations of the country—business men noted for their 
careful study of questions that affect the commercial and financial in- 
terests of the land, conservative in their views, conscientious and ear- 
nest in their opinions. Their discussion of this matter is well worthy 
the attention of Congress, and I will therefore publish a portion of the 
debate that followed a report from their committee: 


{National Board of Trade—Report and debate on interstate commerce—Friday, 
January 22, 1886.) s 
Mr. Pope, of Chicago, 88 the following 3 
The committee appointed by the National of Trade to consider the sev- 
eral propositions upon its official programme relating to interstate commerce 
report very recently A bill to regulate commerce’ was presented to the 
Con: of the United States by a special committee of the Senate empowered 
to take testimony and fully investigate the wants of the entire country upon 
this important subject. The bill referred to is the result of the t labor and 
intelligent consideration of the whole question by the very able Senatorial com- 
mittee mentioned. 
Aftera careful examination of the bill named your committee offer the fol- 


lowing: 

Resolved, That the bill to regulate commerce introduced into the Senate.of the 
United States by its special committee, January 18, 1886, and known as Senate 
bill 1098, is (subject to the beige. omg hereinafter named) heartily approved by 
the National Board of Trade; it is to be commended, perhaps, as much for 
what it does not undertake to accomplish (all attempts to fix arbitrary rates bein, 
wisely avoided) as for the provision made for the be aneen parE of a nationa! 
commission with ample power to regulate and remedy most of the evils now 
existing in interstate traffic. 

We respectfully suggest the following amendments, which, in our judgment, 
would contribute ee, to the efficiency and Iness of the bill: 

First, The striking out of section 4, which prohibits the charging or receiving 
of any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of passèn- 
gers or patent for a shorter than for a longer distance, over the same line in 
the same direction, and from the same original point of departure, This board 
deems this to be an unnecessary restriction upon the freedom of transportation, 
and one in which its practical application would result in increasing rates charged 
for long rather than in diminishing those charged for shorter ones. It 
would debar many important transportation lines from icipatingin through 
traffic for long dixtances where the rates are too low to admit of their application 
to business terminating at local points on their several lines, such through traffic 
being a source of additional revenue at comparatively small additional cost. 
The remedy provided by appealing to the commission would impose upon the 
Saneneetation linesa serious burden, and the multiplicity of cases arising would 
overtax the commission, 

Second. The text of the second clause of section 1, on page 2, makes the pro- 
visions of the bill apply to the transportation of passengers or property by any 
vessel or vessels. In the judgment of this board all matter relating to transpor- 
tation conducted wholly upon or by water should be exempt from the terms of 
the bill, the nation's water ways being open to free competition, and such com- 
petition being sufficiently extensive to afford ample protection to public inter- 
ests, without er 2 


Third. The salary named for each commissioner, $7,500 per annum, seems in- 
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varied and delicate 3 ernie 
executive ability that is meres IAN d nd alwaysaia ——— 
pensation should not be less than 


The PRESIDENT. Saera hin 
attached to it,and the su no 
Mr. Tuvurs#er, of New York. I 


you have heard the report, with the resolution 
rm 5 ith the points made b; 
very generally w y 
Cullom bill is a great advance upon pre- 
pted in this direction, Iam not entirely clear, 
regard to this section 4 whether the allusion to this beens of apd 
and short hauls should be stricken out. Iam clear that it is im: 
10 matters of that kind in a bill without exceptions. I have not 8 
ill closely to see whether the exceptions noted in the bill to such prohibition 
— sufficient to make it elastic enough for the railroads or not. Of course. in 


nsidering this question, we must look at it from two points—the tof the 
shipper and the point of the carrier. The great trouble panes n all trans- 
portation questions has been that there were two parties in interest, and that 


the carrier dictated absolutely to the shi A 

That has resulted in great and has given rise to a demand for some 
legislation. It may be d that human nature is the same on both 
that if matters were reversed there would still be injustice done. 
There are ee rr our country which I think are subject to-very in- 
justice in transpo: mney! as reat for instance, on the Pacific Rail where 
the N —— nud Territories are double and treble as much 
for the services rendered as are the people on Pacific coast. Freight was 
constructively hauled through to San Francisco at the through rate and then 
constructively hauled back again to the intermediate point at the local rate, 
which was twice as high as the trough rate for the short distance. In point of 
fact, however, it was not hauled ronga to Francisco and back; it was 
dropped at the intermediate e and then charged for the through haul with 
the Miidition of the local rate back. It seems to me that there was a very - 
injustice, for the peanon, in the first place, that the rate was excessive. 
are parts of the United States—for instance, take points in Ohio and West Vir 
3 are charged two and three times the rates are charged o 

ugh tariff. The local rates on the Baltimore and Ohio 3 been pote 
cially excessive. 

Mr. SUPPLEE, of Baltimore. To inferior points? 

Mr. THURBER. I mean local traffic on the Baltimore and Ohio; their rates are 
excessive, in my judgment. I was looking into this matter about a year ago, 
and found that they were very much higher than our local rates in New York. 
Ido not mgs however, to criticise the certo; the committee, as doubtless they 
have given the subject more attention than I have, and have studied the provis- 
ions of this bill, which I have not. I only raise the point for the consideration 
of the committee and the gentlemen — But I do say here that the 8 
bill, as far as is shown by the synopsis which we have heard this morning, is 

very great advance upon previous efforts in this direction. I would like to heat 
Souk tha poarsbiore Of te como ittas in veacard to 16, 

Mr. Lok, of Minneapolis. There has pean Se uestion presented to this 
board of such vital importance to the orthwest as this one relat- 
ing to interstate commerce, and no city me country is so much interested in 
this question as the one I mare ae the 2 in 8 — e perhaps 
the cities of the Pacific coast. eof opted this 
resolution, which is an index to 8 — ol the ne poo of the Northwest: 

* Resolved, That our d to the meeting of the National Board of Trade 
8 — yeep rei by e 
Reagan interstate commerce as being wrong in prin 
Pioa len ‘the time they” svete that lution that the Reagan bill 

ey su at the ey resolution 
would: come up again forconsideration at this meeting ofthe board. Whatthey 
meant by that was to oppose 3 rovision in the Reagan bill that there was not 
to be a larger rate for a shorter haul than for a longer. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, we received at the Ans É ee Min * 
year thirty-two and one-half millions of 3 of wh 
which was ground into over 6,000,000barrels of eee 

Three . 3 feet of lumber were manuf a rere ce 

ts in Minnesota, Dak: 


These vast interests depend y on transportation facilities, and no city out- 
side of Chicago is more highly favored than Minneapolis in respect; the 
competition between the sixteen railroads cen at that point and the water 


lakes in the summer months pnie us to o ship our 


should pos Congress containing 

west, w 

great mercantile 
commercial travelers would not be 

troubled about that question in the Northwest,as they would have no occasion 

to send drummers in that direction. 

Under existing rates of freight, wheat can be delivered from the producer in 
Minnesota to the consumer at the seaboard, at about 30 cents a bushel. I have 
been informed by men that under any rate that could be made, under 
any bill 6 rata clause, the cost 3 not be less than 80 cents a 
bushel, or $4 for flour from Minneapolis to New York, a price greater 
ooe a anset pee flour are pose Ayn — 8 in New York. > — 

r. President and gentlemen, competition great regulator o! 22 
commerce, and the competition of our railroads with the water routes is 
factor which makes it possible for the creation of great States like Poe oa 
Minnesota, with their millions of wealth, and the increase in their population of 
a million of poors in a decade. 

We of the Northwest are in favor of a law creating a commission, to which all 
matters ting to the question of ong) be referred, but we do 
not believe the tinie bas come for iia enactment ot of any iron-clad law, attempt- 
8 i regulate rates of freight between the East and West. 

r. POPE, of Chicago. I desire to say, that before presenting this report I had 
not exchanged one word, nor even co with the gentleman as to the sense 
of the Minneapolis Board of Trade, nor as to his own eaividual opinion. Ialso 
I thank my friend, Mr. Thurber, for raising the point that he 
did. He has presented a very grave question, which exercises the minds of busi- 
ness men all ——— country, and one not very easy to answer. No doubt there 


question before ved more discussion 
have reached this e 8 That the — be derived from what we rec- 


ommend are x shee, Sena thet wails. come Same the adopton of the aw 
9 
hurber has raised the that in many places in West Virginia and 
0 and especially in Idaho, L eee I would 
like to ask him if really believes that those rates would be redueed if the 
low rate from the k Pacific coast to the Atlantic, for example, or to other 
points were en taught us that wherever 


That 
is the consideration which led us to the conclusion which we have reached. Not 
that the local rate would not be too high, but how would the withdrawal of the 

rates affect the people who pay the higher local rate? 

There is another element that enters into it. Observation has shown that 
wherever a low through rate does exist it tends to reduce the local rate. The in- 
O DAE pari ene ny ae eae e eee, eee eee 

of railroad lines are more ready to make moderate charges for local 
a shoe thes —— — are very low, because unless they do the con- 
trast would become so qhurp IDEA ih weultmacekee thes luctlewationetdbagesein. 
S? the fact is that the lower rate on through traffic helps the parties at local 
po 

Mr. Bacos, of Milwaukee. Mr. President and gentlemen, I hardly feel able 
to add anything to the able elucidation of this subject bein wok, meng heard 
from the of our committee. The substantial ve been fully 
eovered by his remarks. - 

It seems to me that after the statements he has made it is almost incontrovert- 
ibly shown that this ole bag roentgen 1 — 
would become en y 2 because of rt 
which — appeal to the commission, 3 — — from the — 


tions imposed 
15 however, to look a little further into the merits of the 


—— 
ee 
originating or terminating at 
business which every railroad first looks 


for such business are fixed with reference to the cost of the service, 
a view of obtaining revenue from it. But when it reaches the fermini 
with reference to the cost of transportation 


TE 
0 
Be 
HA 
i 
a 
$ 
wi! 
71175 
Firei 
3 
i 
H 


AT AEE 
expenses of n railroad are, to a oertain 
——— pan 58 peen 223 — 

might be perhaps cent., or even 100 per cent., as is often the case, 

Keen due 0 would only be added to its operating ex- 

not more than 10 or 15 or 20 percent. I 

through would be by the application 

from rtation facilities 
charge 


charge precisely 
—s view of the greater dispatch, as 
But the starting-point is what it costs to do that business 
by sea. Our friends on the Pacific coast are entitled to that privilege. 


le, 


reasonably 
j — provision in this bill to the effect that rates shall be reasonable and 
that any person who thinks himself aggrieved ny argh e rate 
Meat | fort may Bave Marar os . by letter or in per- 


son, to the fore it. He could prob- 
ably a . The commission is then em- 
to in ate it and i, in its ent, the rate charged is unreason- 

able and unjust, it is made its duty to so . It is 
found, where commissions ex such action on the of State 
oners is sufficient to correct the evil 3 of, if it be proved to 

to the public 


the 
ciple; it 
there. 


„ ears, The of the Illinois State commission told me 
in an interview, ta ago, that this one provision bad occasioned them 
more trouble and ty than all the other provisions of the law, and the 


commission was satisfied that it should be repealed, and it had recommended 
. for 1881. 

The facts stated in eee VO ES SEAN D eee 
law. The commissioners were obli to make rulings that were directly in 


the face of the law, and then shield ves on the that nobody was 
Seats Cet, ee ee Ae ee eee E 


Mr. NeEtsos, of Chicago, In short, the law is not enforced in that particular. 
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Mr. Bacon. It has fallen into disuse by | wirpen of the State commission. 
It has never been repealed, as I understan 
Mr. How, of Chicago. No,sir; it has never been repealed. 
Mr. Bacon, The fact that the commissioners found themselves in a position 
ize a violation of the letter of the law for the 
f railroad interests, it seems to me is conclusive 


avoided. 
Bacon. 


Pacific 
subject which I have considered to some extent, being a merchant of long stand- 


ing on the Pacific coast. 
ht transportation by sea is about 40 to 50 cents a hundred to Portland, 
Oreg., and less, perhaps, to San Francisco. That is about the rate with which the 
railroads have to compete for certain classes of goods. It is, perhaps, a fortunate 
thing for us that we are located upon navigable waters, where vessels can reach 
us, so that we have these low rates of freight. The through lines of railroad are, 
of course, obliged to compete, to some extent, with the ocean fares tpg business, 
in order to get any portion of it. In other words, they have to fix a rate that, 
considering the insurance, the interest on the money, the risk by sea, damage 
and other things, it can be done for profitably, and that rate is from 60 to 80 
cents a hundred for that elass of freight; and they are either obliged to take 
ht at those rates, or not have it at all. 

It been stated here that the local freights to the interior are what enable 
the railroads to transport the goods across this country at this small cost, for this 
* great distance of 3,000 miles. It is self-evident that if they were obliged to de- 
pend on the rate of freight that is fixed by the Spi terests that come to 
our if they were obliged to take the rate of reight, considering all these 
matters of interest, 55 everything of that kind, they would be obliged 

to stop their through freight business; it could not be made to pay. 
Ihave looked at this subject. It is a question that has come up in our com- 
munity. The people there hardly comprehend it. The aranges interest, as 
they call it, want to fix a pro rata charge; they have advocated Reagan bill 
in the Legislature. It is a want of knowledge, really, of these questions, that 
have been so ably discussed by the committee rej his bill, that leads them 
to take the views they do. It might, perhaps, be well to strike out the fourth 
section of this bill in order to make it practicable. If that is „it seems 
to me it would be impracticable for the rail on the Pacific coast to do busi- 
cisco at, say, 60 cents a hun- 


ve charged, urber, a construct- 
„and then local rates back 


That is a 
parsely settled country,and of course they have to pay a high rate for freight. 
Mr. Dore, of ae Mr. President, I inferred, whether justly or unjustly, 
the remarks of the gentleman from Baltimore [Mr. Supplee] that he labored 
under the impression that there was a * of hostility among the members 
of this board to the interests of railways. If it was his intention to convey that 
idea, I desire that it should not go unchallenged, for Iam unaware that there is 
any such feeling on the part of any delegate here. I believe that every mem- 
bes of this board and the communit; FF railroads 
have done forthe country. That they have very materially aided in develo 
ing the West I think I know. That they have had encouragement to do 
that I also think I know. In my opinion—and I believe I have had some op- 
portunities of forming an opinion—there is not a better railroad service in the 
world than we have in the United States, I think thereisno other nation that 
prs A iE for travel forthe same money. Idonotbelievethatfreight 
anyw. carried 


as cheaply by rail as itis in country on great trunk- 
lines, But the question with the community is not whether freights are cheap 
or dear forthe kind of service performed. The question in the West is, I think, 


possible 
further. 


whether 
we believe 


have brought out a v important nt in calling attention to the 
15 e eee. „ As I said in 


Take, for instance, the proposition that it is unreasonable to require a road to 
į the same rate for short distancesasfor long distances, Everybody will 
say at once that that is unreasonable. But to say that a road shall rge 
more for carrying, say 250 miles, than it charges for carrying a thousand miles, 
is another question. It isa question of degree to a very great extent. There 
are two sides, undoubtedly, to that question. This commtttee has given to the 
bill careful consideration. There are other points that, if time permitted, I 
should like to dwell upon, but I will not do so, and will only say that I am pre- 
pared to adopt this 5 15 
Mr. MeLARRx, of Milwaukee. Mr. President, I want to give my hearty thanks 


question and reported to us. Iknow that they have done so ata pe arpea, 
no other 


tlemen the privilege eo d have had of considering this question so fully in all 
* 


1 in to 
this board vote foranything until it thoroughly understands it, although I should 
like an expression of the opinion of the board this morning. I consider it ut- 
terly im ble, however, for us to properly consider a bill of twenty-one es 
in len; in the three hours before the absolute close of our meeting. If this 

ill were brought up in the shape expressed in the first section I should be 
is gigs to vote most heartily for it. 
r. Higerns. The bill does no’ more, 

Mr. MCLAREN. I have not been able to read the bill; I have aay glanced at 
it sufficiently to see that there are some things in it that I very 5 
tion. There are certainly some changes I should like to suggest before indors- 
ing the bill. Still, I have been very glad to see that the board has taken a step 
in advance of its previous action on this t. The board has several times 
decidedly indorsed the opinion that a co; ion ought to be appointed to reg- 
ulate this whole question. Last year the board adopted a pro: tion that came 
from the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That Congress should, without delay, enact a law for the regulation 
of interstate commerce; that acknowledged wrongs should be prohibited, and 
remedies provided so simple and practicable that the individual citizen in any 
part of the country may avail himself of them; thata national board of rail- 
road commissioners should also be established as an executive and supervisory 
body to study the transportation problem and see that the laws relating thereto 
are complied with.” (Proceedings of 1885, page 68.) 

whole question was referred to a committee of five, who were instructed 
to report at the next meeting of the board, or to the executive council. I do not 
understand that that co! ttee has made any report, either to the executive 


council or to the board. It seems to me, Mr. President, that, at the expense of a 


year’s delay in this matter, it would be wisdom in us to wait and sce that we 
are sure ‘ore we take any such definite and minute action as is proposed to 
us now. I should like the subject to have such consideration as could only be 
given by weeks and months of 9 gre and investigation, Let us take the 
resolutions to our respective boards of trade for them to consider; and let us 
consider them, and when we send our delegates here another year we shall 
have some thoughtful, careful, well-adv: „fully considered expressions of 
opinion to make upon this ve important subject. 

Mr. Pork. This committee, I beg to assure you in advance, will not feel per- 
sonally aggrieved or affronted with any disposition whatever that you may 
choose to make of the report. We are but your servants. I desire to say, how- 
ever, that I think it is my duty, as a member of the committee, to correct some 
misapprehensions that seem to exist in regard to this measure. Asto what Mr. 
McLaren has said, from the report of last year, and also from the action that 
has been taken by this national board during the four years that it has been 
my pleasure to be a delegate, we have, from time to time, in the plainest 
terms, recommended the appointment of a national commission for the control 
or regulation, or at least for the consideration, of this whole question of inter- 
state commerce. Weare on record two, three, or four times on that subject, 
and at our last session we passed the following: 

“Resolved, That Congress should, without delay, enact a law forthe regulation 
of interstate commerce; that acknowledged wrongs should be prohibited, and 
remedies provided so simple and practicable that the individual citizen in any 
part of the country can avail himself of them“ 
and recommending finally the appointment of a commission. There seems to 
be a misapprehension about the bill. It is proposed to do just what Mr. Me- 
Laren, to my certain knowledge, has yoted for year 4 year. If this bill were 
designed to regulate railways, I forone should — t. I have never been an 
agitator; I have always been a friend of railroa: I will not say that I have 
never been an agitator, but I have never been a contestant in the sense in which 
Mr. Bacon has been, and [thank him, and also Mr. Thurber, for what they have 
done. Iam to-day friendly to railroads, This bill proposes to do nothing more 
than has been recommended by this board from time to time; it does not pro- 
pose to regulate railway rates at all. 

Our report states that it is to be commended as much for what it does not un- 
dertake to accomplish—all attempts to fix arbitrary rates being avoided—as for 
the provision it makes for a national commission. The bill simply provides for 
a commission, and then for the hearing of complaints, and then for the methods 
of procedure. I can assure gentlemen that that is all there is in it. My friend 
Mr. Holton has a wrong impression if he thinks that a man would have to come 
a thousand miles to Washington in order to have his complaint heard. e 
bill provides for the certification of that complaint by the United States district 
court for the district in which such violation of law has occurred. Jt provides 
further that ifyou makea successful prosecution of the complaint the defendant 
shall refund to you all costs to which you have been put, together with your 
counsel fees, Ke. If you are unsuccessful, then the cost is borne by the United 
States. The commission, under the pro bill, does not necessarily bave to 
sit at Washington all the time, but may hold sessions at any placein the United 


States. 

Mr. Higgins, in referring to the Congressional report, said we had not had time 
to read it. I desire to correct any wrong impression that may have been lefton 
yur minds to the effect that we did not the bill which followed the report; 
we did read it most thoroughly. I desire you to bear in mind the distinction 
between the report and the bill. The report of the testimony that accompanies 
the bill covers two hundred and sixteen pages of printed matter, and even that 
we have gone through pretty well. The report is printed under the title Na- 
tional commission; its establishment recommended for the enforcement of legis- 
lative provisions.“ ; 

Mr. Albert Fink and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, president of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, are some of the men who testified before that committee upon 
the railroad side of the question. Upon the opposite side, those favoring a com- 
mission are almost counted by the legion—such men as ex-Governor Claflin, of 


Massachusetts; Mr. Richards, of New York; Mr. Bogue, of Chi ; Robert 
Elliott, one of the ablest men upon railroad matters anywhere; Mr. Clark, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Medill, of Iowa; Mr. Dalrymple, and Mr. Deane. All these 


gentlemen gave their testimony as to the appointment of a commission. You 
can not appointa commission without some law, can you? Mr. McLaren wants 
a commission, but he wants the appointment put off. Can you ever get a com- 
mission appointed without a law which will in the first place enable the mem- 
bers to draw their salary and peered methods of procedure and for the hear- 
ing of complaints? That is all that this bill proposes to do. With this explana- 
tion, I leave it entirely at the d l of the board. 

Mr, McLaren. I desire to offer a resolution. My friend, Mr. Pope, has stated 
that I was in sympathy with the proposition that a commission should be ap- 
pointed. He stated that quite correctly. I am on record in the proceedings of 
the National Board of Trade upon that question. T soaps Mr. Pope’s statement 
as to the scope of this bill, but I do not like the idea of voting on twenty-one 
closely printed pages without knowing myself what they are; E want to read 
and judge for myself. As I said before, I have seen some things in it that I do 
not quite like, and there are also some things not in it that I should desire to in- 
sert. I wish now to move the adoption of this resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the report presented, and the whole subject under ecnsider- 
ation, be referred again to the committee, with instructions to report again to 
the executive council, at least sixty days before the next annual meeting; and 
that the council be asked to present said further report at once to the con- 
stituent bodies, asking them to specially consider the conclusions and recom- 
mendations presented, in order thatthe delegates to the next annual meeting 
may be peeperes for a careful and intelligent discussion of the report, and for 
action thereon,” 

Mr, Bacox, of Milwaukee. Before this question is put I wish to answer 
briefly one or two objections that have been made. I wish to say, in the first 
place, that this bill which is now before the Senate is the result of years of study 
on the part of the Senate committee by whom it was introduced, and that that 
Senate committee supplemented those years of study with six months of per- 
sonal interviews with railroad managers and business men who have had todo 
with the transportotion of freight through all this country, by holding sittings 
at the 3 cities, This report is now brought before Congress as a result 
of all that labor and careful study on their part for action. The bill is to acer- 
tain extent what might be termed, perhaps,a competitor of the Reagan bill. 
But the projectors of the Reagan bill have not had the advantage of this infor- 
mation and this communication with the public upon the subject as the Senate 
committee have. I know that the Senate committee would be greatly sustained 
and hel toward the passage of that bill through the Senate by the indorse- 
ment of this national board, and I fee] that this subject has been long enough 
before this board for it to act upon it deliberately and with proper weight. 

In regard to the additions referred to by Mr. McLaren as being desirable, I 
want to say that in looking through the bill I have been surprised to find some 
things omitted that I supposed would be in it. Butit has n presented by 
the committee merely as an initiatory measure, the committee evi spits | having 
come to the conclusion that it would only recommend such legislation as it is thor- 
8 satisfied with as the result of its investigations of the demands and re- 

uirements of the country, and that further legislation should be left for con- 

ideration and recommendation by the commission to be established by the 
bill as proposed, in the performance of its duties. 

As has been stated, the bill simply comprises these points, providing means 
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by which they can be carried out: That reasonable and just rates shall be es- 
tablished and maintained; that the public shall have the right of appeal to the 
commission for alleged wrongs done; that in case of failure in sustaining any 
complaint the United States bears the expense incident to the decision of the 
matter. Its purpose is to give to the citizens of the United States an opportu- 
nity of remedying any evils to which they are subject, without requiring them 
to retain counsel, costing vast sums of money, to contend against counsel who 
are under annual pay from the railroad companies, and without requiring them 
to follow their cases from one court to another until they reach the court of last 
resort, 

Everybody knows that it is the habit of the railroad companies to resist com- 
plaints until parties are worn out,and everybody knows that a contest with a 
railroad company is a serious thing. My coll e from Milwaukee has referred 
to the contest we have been having in Wisconsin. Now, while I regret that that 
has been referred to, I will say in reference to it that I have been told by a num- 
ber of my friends that they could not see why I should undertake to bear the 
obloquy and self-sacrifice involved in initiatingand maintaining such a contest. 
But I felt that there were rights to be maintained, and I did it from a sense of 
duty. But a thousand will shrink from such a duty where one will perform it. 
This commission opens to every individual a prompt redress for every such 
wrong, and free of expense, the prosecution to be carried on by experienced per- 
sons appointed by the Government. í 

This commission is simply a supplement, as it were, to the State commissions, 
and it will be so in fact, established. 

State commissions have jurisdiction only over questions that originate and 
terminate within the territory of the respective States; that has been decided 
by the courts. It was decided in the recent case of Joy vs. The Wabash and 
Saint Louis Road, by the 1 court of Illinois. That case related to trans- 
portation from a point in t State to the city of New York, and the State 
court ruled that because the party charged with that transportation resided in 
the State of Wisconsin the court had no jurisdiction of the case. The com- 
pany appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States two years ago, and 
the case is there yet, The company refuses redress, the complainant is 
obliged to await the long processes of the law and to bear the immense ex- 
pense incident thereto in order to sustain a point which perhaps does not con- 
cern him more than to the extent of $100. This commission is to do for the 


been satisfactory, not only to the public 
I have had somewhat to do with th 


and that demand was proceres throughout the State. 
The news] rs too 


“Thirteen years this commission was established, and for many years 
struggled to obtain that recognition to which it was entitled by law; and now, 
after the highest legal tribunals have affirmed the great powers conferred 
thereon, all the railroads doing business in the State comply with the require- 
ments and decisions of the commission on the various questions connected with 
the great problems of transportation. Theinclination now apparent in railroad 
management to avoid prosecutions and to foster friendly relations with the 
public, demonstrates the wisdom and efficiency of the present system of State 
control of corporate interests,” 

Mr. NELSON, of Chicago: This is one of the few sul Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, which I think I know something about. I have not taken up the 
time of this meeting to any great extent, and I had hoped and intended to avoid 
weer 8 ut I am surprised to hear Mr. McLaren and others say what 
they have said, after the study we have given to this question in the National 
Board of Trade. I doubt very much if ever in the history of this board in the 
future we get another so able a report and so able an examination of this sub- 
ject as we now have before us from this committee. I really hope that we shall 
not adm t to Congress or to the country that we have been studying this ques- 
tion as long as we have and yet to-day are not able to decide upon it. If that 
is the state of our minds to-day, how or what or why we should ever hope or 
2 anything from Congressmen in the way of legislation I can not under- 


We have been Studying this question for years. We have had these State laws 
before us, and have been informed as to the workings of the State commissions ; 
and still we seem inclined—even the horny- ed granger from Wisconsin, 
raising crops in Wall street [laughter] still seems to be inclined to the opinion 
that the question as to this country and this nation (with a big N) has not been 
settled. I supposed it was settled years ago, and I 3 believe it was. I 
move, Mr. Chairman, to lay the motion of Mr. McLaren on the table. 

The motion was seconded. 

The PRESIDENT, The motion of Mr. Nelson is to lay the resolution of Mr. Me- 
Laren on the table, That does not admit of debate. The secretary will read 
the resolution. 

The secretary read the pending resolution. 
none PRESIDENT. There can be no debate upon the motion to lay upon the 

e. 

A division was called for, which resulted in 21 ayes to Snoes, 

So the resolution was laid upon the table. 

‘The question recurred upon the adoption of the report of the committee with 
the resolutions attached thereto. A division was demanded; which resulted 
in 22 ayes to 8 noes. 

The PRESIDENT., The resolution is agreed to by more than the requisite two- 
thirds majority. 


As the minority report of the Committee on Commerce on the Reagan 
bill saas the situation very clearly I give it in full as part of my 
remarks: 


The minority, never for one moment seċking to depreciate the importance of 
aver prs | a law upon the subject of interstate commerce, but believing that wise 
and well-digested legislation will be gladly accepted by the people and by the 
companies engaged in transportation between the States and between 
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the United States and adjacent foreign countries, have looked with due delib- 
eration upon this matter as one equally as grave as any pending before Con- 


gress, N 
The interstate commerce of the country, which it is 28 to supervise and 
regulate, now over more than 125,000 miles of railway, represeuting an 
investment approaching 88,000,000, 000, upon which during the year 1884 nearly 

100,000 passengers and nearly 400,000,000 tons of freight were carried, while 
the same period tra: rters upon water ways, natural and artificial, in 
most instances 3 titors o — railways, 3 less tons of ſreight and ſewer 
passengers; yet r proportion was very large. 

While it is remembered that a large portion of this freight and r 
traffic will be directly affected by the provisions of the proposed bill, — 
designated as the Reagan bill, it should be borne in mind that the interstate 
freight traffic carried over the railroads of the United States is com largely 
of products coming in direct competition with the products of foreign countries. 
The American railways having to meet these products in the markets of the 
world upon equal terms, it can readily be seen that the question of regulating 
the rates upon that freight traffic is a most serious one. The cost of transpor- 
tation directly affects the price at which the citizen of the United States is en- 
abled to place his products in those common markets,and any unwise restric- 
tion or regulation may render it impossible for him to meet his competitors on 
even terms, and may thus seriously cripple many of the leading industries of 
our country. 

It will be seen at a glance that cotton, coal, wheat, provisions and breadstuffs 
of all kinds, and generally all commercial and agricultural | sey encore bp the 
great bulk of the interstate commerce of the country, and it is universally con- 
ceded that through the system pursued by the railways in the past these indus- 
tries have been extensively developed,and the United States brought into a 

tion where a very large 8 of its debt has been paid off and its prosper- 
ty enormously increased. That this could not have been accomplis! except 
for the extraordinary reductions made by the railways in their rates upon 
traffic, which reductions have enabled the products of the most distant portions 
of our country to be transported by rail to the seaboard and thence by waterto 
foreign countries, must be very clear. Certainly no serious ground of complaint 
can exist when figures show t in the last thirteen years the rates upon traffic 
have gradually been reduced from about 2} cents per ton per mile to about7 
mills, and when dividends and interest upon the capital invested in railways 
during the year 1884 did not exceed 3} per cent. 

It can readily seen how,in the ment of so enormous a traffic, it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be entire 5 in the adjustment of 
rates to meet the varying circumstances presented, and it is not believed that 
any “cast-iron” rules can be laid down for the bit, peed of this enormous 
traffic without seriously interfering with it and directly and vitally affecting the 
prosperity of the country, 

The minority of the committee, therefore, have not favored the insertion of the 

rovision preventing, under all circumstances, the granting of drawbacks or re- 

es, use cases were cited before the Committee on Commerce, in hearings, 

in which drawbacks or rebates were absolutely necessary to enable the domes- 

tic shipper to meet his foreign competitor on equal terms; always, howcver, in 

the opinion of the minority, having the system of drawbacks or rebates open to 
all under similar conditions and circumstances. + 

Nor do the minority favor the provision prohibiting a greater charge for a 
shorter than a lon ul, as it was shown to a satisfactory degree, as we think, 
in the hearings, that where two competing points were connected by water as 
well as rail, it was impossible for the railways to secure the traffic unless they 
made their rates as low as the water rates, and that while they might be able to 
do this on a portion of their traffic, it would be destructive of their interests to 
reduce all their rates to those which were forced upon them between certain 

ints by the competition of the water routes. The minority consider that in 

his, also, unjust discrimination should never be made, but that the idea of chia: 
ing the same rate for the haul under similar conditions and circumstances should 
adhered to, 


The minority also differ from the majority upon the subject of " pooling.” 
They believe its absolute prohibition is unnecessary. There should be legisla- 
tion imposing restrictive provisions, for shippers should not be placed at a dis- 
advantage or competition in freight charges lessened so that transpurters only 
should be benefited, If fairly carried out and not done by secret and private 
arrangement, if resorted to for the purpose of preventing what is called injudi- 
cious cutting down“ of rates, so that reasonable and just charges should be 
permanently adhered to, are the means 106 which transporters endeavor, or ought 
to endeavor, to secure fair rates upon the traffic which they carry, pooling” 
would not be open to many of the objections made to it. 

Past experience in railway transportation has satisfied transporters that the 
“pool” is the nearest and fa’ device yet used to enable them to place ship- 
pers upon an equality and prevent grievous discrimination in favor of the large 
shippers as nst the smaller ones. 

ut we appreciate the difficulty of satisfactorily legislatin Spon this subject, 
and would prefer to leave it to the consideration of a board of interstate-com- 
merce commission, which tribunal we hope will be created. So much for what 
the minority suggest as to the drawback or rebate, the longer and shorter haul, 
and the “pooling” systems. Proper notification of the changing of rates, with 
the limitation of a reasonable time, publicly posted in stations judiciously se- 
lected in accordance with the amount of freight offered, upon an equitable an- 
nual average, might also be conducive of contidence of the shipper in the trans- 
pater: A carefully digested section might be incorporated in the law to meet 
this point. 

The conclusion of the minority is, however, unfavorable to positive legisla- 
tion other than the above su ed, believing that it is impossible for Con, 
limited necessarily in practical knowledge of railway movements, preludiced 

rhaps against the railway system by some local disagreement not yet settled, 
fed to think that an occasional instance of what appears to be unfair dealing 
with the shipper is the transporter’s general course, and beg leave to suggest 
that the most available present remedy for imaginary as well as real grievances 
is the creation by law of a board of interstate-commerce commission, 

It is the province of legislators to ascertain by intelligent experience the leg- 
islation required. and that experience can best be secured through the proposed 
commission. It should be a permanently established bureau of an appropriate 
department; should be composed of the ablest men of the country; salaries 
should be! enough to attract men from the very highest and most lucrative 
positions of the varied business life of our citizens. This board should have 
power to investigate all complaints connected with the management of inter- 
state commerce; power to secure their redress through the voluntary action of 
transporters or through legal proceedings instituted by it through the proper 
it officers of the United States, . 

o desire to impress the House with our implicit belief in the present advan- 
tage of a board of interstate-commerce commissioners, We ask you to defer 
radical legislation until we have tried the commission, which, with powers to 
hear grievances, will also be required to report annually to Congress, and to 
su from time to time the legislation necessary to create harmony between 
sh ere and transporters, 

All which we submit. 


durin 


CHAS, O'NEILL. 

ROBERT T. DAVIS. 
RANSOM W. DUNHAM. 
FREDERICK A, JOHNSON, 
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In conclusion let me say the people demand legislation, but the busi- 
ness interests generally unite for a commission. 

The Reagan bill is too sweeping in its requirements. If enacted into 
law it would, in the opinion of many of our wisest commercial and 
foana eltist; — harm than good. y would the 
West be 1 sending its products to the seaboard, for through 
rates would have tos pros i way to local rates. 

@entlemen, give us the commission bill. 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 28, 1888. 
ireen oret e s np eaae mi iai on orn 
A posin; a upon and regulating 
—— and — of oleomargarine— _ 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are seeking here to enter upon a new field of 
legislation in the name of agriculture and for the protection of agri- 
culture. 

From every part of this country where internal-revenue laws are en- 
foreed have come complaints the method of their enforcement 
and against their unnecessary rigor. From Virginia, from North Caro- 
lina, from my own State, from Kentucky have come complaints against | too 
the tyranny and oppression of Federal courts. There is hardly a man 
within the sound of my voice who represents a rural district whose con- 
stituents have not at some time or other within the last twenty-five 
years been placed under the wheels of that Juggernaut. ts for the 
enforcement of those laws have gone to the hills and hollows, to the 
highways and ne ere and even to our cellars tosmell around port g 
of whisky barrels and to arrest those charged with violating 
revenue laws. Men have been dragged hundreds of 9 with 
selling a twist or armful of tobacco, 
in tobacco raising has been intense. 

But not content with that, in the name of agriculture it is proposed 
now to turn internal-revenue officers loose in the pantry; to have them 
inspecting the quality of butter our families use, and if it does not have 
the regulation taste and smell whocan tell but that ere long that immense 


The House bein; 
bill (H. R. 8328) d 
manufacture, sale, 


throng moving to Federal courts with violating the whisky law 
and the eee law will be swelled by those offending against the oleo- 
TAVANDA TEN 


A TLI Tyli be glad to vote for a proper relief measure 
for the benefit of dairymen, but I will be compelled to vote against this 
bill if not amended. Look at the eleventh section: 


Packages, each F.... TE OTRA PE PEA DA TD eh 
for oleomargarine manufactured in the United States before the stam; 
affixed; and the owner or importer of such oleomargarine shall be om rn 


all, &e, 


It provides for spies and . and gives them a part of the pen- 
alty incurred and recovered. This commodity is guilty of an offense, 
and finable to the extent of $50. Where is the penalty enforced? In 
his county court? No. In his circuit court? No. But he is to be 
dragged, in all probability, 100 or 200 miles to a Federal court, to dance 
attendance for twenty days, and then to be sent off if found guilty to 
a Federal prison. 

All the gentlemen who have spoken upon this question, both in favor 
of the bill and against it, have said it is impossible for the bestarticle 
of oleomargarine to be detected from a second-class of butter, except by 
an expert or chemical analysis. And yet you fix it so that any labor- 
ing man purchasing it, who lives in a city and does not know the differ- 
ence between butter and oleo: rine, is liable to have his pantry 
visited and his butter or oleomargarine subjected to an analysis that 
will land him in a Federal prison. Is the House ready to enact sucha 
law as that? 

When the manufacturers of the best articles of cloth come here and 
say that the manufacture of shoddy is injuring their industry are you 
going to put your hand on that article? When manufacturers of mo- 
rocco come and complain because the manufacturers of imitations of 
morocco are injuring them do you propose to interfere for their protec- 
tion? Do you propose to go out into all that unknown region of leg- 
islation, where the patriots and statesmen of this country have sup- 
posed men had sense to take care of themselves, and will you undertake 
to take care of everybody by your legislation? Is this to becomea pa- 
ternal government, ding to protect everybody and yet oppressing 


preten 
all? Ifso, What will betheresult? Your Congress will dwindle down 
from what it should be—a legislator for the masses of the people under 


The annoyance to farmers engaged | against 


wise and wholesome laws—into making a puerile and fatile effort to 
protect every man, and you will protect none. 

I believe in that which lets the people govern themselves 
so far as they can. What they can not do in their individual capacity 
let the States do, and then what neither the individual nor the State 
can do let the Government of the United States, so far as it can under 
the Constitution, do. There is none who will go further than I to 
force the manufacturers or sellers of this commodity to manufacture 
and sell it for what it is in the Territories and District of Columbia. 
If I were in a State Legislature I should vote for the most ultra meas- 
ures requiring producers of this oleomargarine to label it as oleomar- 
garine. I would do everything to prevent a fraud in its sale. But 
when you come to laying the hand of the Government upon it to tax 
it out of existence you have entered upon an experiment that can only 
end atenian Who will come next to ask us to. legislate against 

[Here the hammer fell.]. 

—— McADOO was recognized and yielded ten minutes to Mr. Mo- 

ILLIN. 

Mr. McMILLIN, I thank my friend from New Jersey. Now, Mr. 
ee the founder of the Democratic party promnigated, some of 

his wisest sayings against the encroachments of the Federal courts. 
As early as 1821 Jefferson wrote to Livi saying in substance: 
The great object of my apprehension is the Federal courts. -They are 
stealing out over the fields of jurisdiction like a thief in the night. 
They begin in the day and at night they hold the conquests of the day, 
until we can hardly claim that we have within the States an exclusive 
jurisdiction that Federal power can not tamper with. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. O’ PEREALL] the other day raised his voice in favor 
of this bill, al he has witnessed the sad spectacle of a Federal 
judge in that grand old State > going into a State court and dictating 
to a State judge what sort of jurors he should have to try State crimi- 
pals Yet now it is proposed toextend the jurisdiction of this already 

werful body, the Federal judiciary. 

t more? Not content with placing the administration of our 
revenue laws (which was unavoidable under the system) in the hands 
of the Federal judiciary, we propose to add enormously to their power. 
It was bad enough to see them invested with power to anthorize the 
plaintiff in an action, after he had gone into a State court, to remove 
his cause intoa Federal tribunal, but we have seennot merely this; we 
have seen, as I have said, Federal judges dictating toa State judge 
what 3 of j serene he should have to try parties arraigned for offenses 

tate laws. 

Is this House ready to go still further and not only send these Fed- 
eral officials to the polls, but send them into the dining rooms of the 

le and into their dairies, to arrest them and them off for trial 

re a Federal court? CFC 
sented. I hope that if this bill is to pass it will be limited to the ter- 
ritory over which the United States has jurisdiction, and that it will 
not go beyond the extent of wise legislation. For all of that I would 
vote. 


I had occasion once to examine the encroachment of Federal au- 
thority upon the rights of the people and of the State courts, and made 
a speech against that encroachment on the bill which sought to limit 
ree and from that I make the following extract: . 


ed encroachments have been made 


pearance in such State court.” 
It will be observed that before the cause could be removed under this act the 
par removing must be a defendant, must also be an alien or a non-resident of 
tate in which the cause is pending, and m and must make his for re- 
sd at the time of entering These requirements tended to 
restrict the jurisdiction of the Fede: 8 But in 1866 


CONGRESS LIFTED THE PLOOD-GATES, 


and since that a tide of litigation sufficient to arouse the gravest a 


gra ension 
has flowed 9 — into the United States courts. By the net 


1866 aliens 


and citizens of other States than that in which the suit was — are author- 
ized to divide the suit acter certain circumstances, removing à portion to the 
United States courts and leaving it as to part of the defen ts in the State 


courts, a thing unheard of in former times, and an innoyation which 
never have been to! pola 


from — or aaan of means to defend nie, wring the part 8 . 
in controversy. What justice is there in allowin 3 ate to 
abandon and fly from the forum of his choice? What fusion in permitting him 
to vex his victim by requiring him to dance attendance on every court known 
to our complex system? 
THE FEDERAL COURT TAKES JURISDICTION OF THE NAVIGABLE RIVERS. 

What more? The Federal 5 have not only had their jurisdiction ex 
tended over the lands of the United States, but over the waters also. In the 
earlier history of our Government, the Federal court assumed ned juriediciion over 

so far as tide water extended. But in this, asin everything 

else, the j ction of these courts has been enlarged till it extends now over. 
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exer- 


all of our na’ 
cised 3 


e rivers. It is true . 
5 FC 
at their present rate, till they take jurisdiction of crimes 


— there 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


was passed and jurisdiction given to the United States courts of causes 
2 to v Dee — 
same or of different States, and without any limitation of time within 

ication for transfer shall be made, this sie: fos tha Seah Sooo TA 

© history of this or, so far as I know, any other country, the ampiainen of the 
iior 9 the court that should administer justice to him, and we had 
established one court for one color a different tribunal for the — when 
all the parties were citizens with scualvightsent privileges under the Constitu- 


tion. 
THE FEDERAL COURT ASSUMES CONTROL OF GUARDIANS. 
Mr. er, this al ing Federal judi by virtue of section 
Speak ee g j — 4 5486, 


pcg aia a Er N our county courts un ces, take 

33 VPV 
e The section is in these words: 

en guardian havi the charge and custody of the pension of his ward 

e the same in violation of his trust, or fraudulently convert the 


Be ta E E RE 0 or 
e eee eee, hard labor for aterm not exceeding five years, orboth, at the dis- 
cretion 
Is any man deluded enough to thatthe 3 of the Republic ever 
anticipated that this authority ‘won ia be claimed the Government or be 
yielded y harsh States? If because the G 
pension 


pervising 
ments, directing the reine mad of the fund, and determining who inherit 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES BY CORPORATIONS, 


But, Mr. er, as if not content while a vestige of exclusive jurisdiction re- 
mained to States, Congress in its wild career went further and 8 
thut corporations — individual members of corporations organized under the 
laws of the United States —— remove their causes from the State to the Fed- 
ins folly This change is made by section 640 of the Revised Statutes, which 
isas follows: 

— 5 3 eee in any ee eee eee or district court of the 
nit os agai corporation other than a bing “ese organ- 
ized under a law of tl the s United States or against any 1y member f, Aaaa 
—— for any alleged liability of such corporation, or 
2 — may be removed for trial in the — —.— for the distriet 
9 such .. 15 pending.“ &e. 

As to corporations eh peo under the laws of any State, the courts have held 
that the residence of he persons owning or 9 the corporation 
within the State where the suit is instituted makes no ‘hey are 
still entitled to the removal if the corporation was far entree out rot the State. 
Nor will the court hear 8 upon the question of residence of the individ- 
uals composing the corporation, 

We have reached a point where the citizen is almost poweria in a litigated 
contest with an immense corporation, and yet we give reign corporations, or 
those that are not wholly within a single State, an 3 over the resident 
citizen in the right to remove the cause to a distant court. — The 
through their representatives, rise in their | might and check them, I 
thatthe day is not far distant when individual property and constitutional lib- 
erty may both ie way inthe unequal contest. Let us take 


RAILROAD CORPORATIONS 


for an example. They are allowed the full protection of the law along their 
lines, as is the citizen, which is right, 8 even . the privilege of cha: 
ing the resident on the line more By © for ca trying his freight than 
charged for carrying freight the full length of the line. But when the citizen 
conceives himself aggrieved and sues he may find hi suddenly carried into 
the Federal court, to = for years and expend much in * 9 esana . — 


thei 
year larger corporations swallow them up at re- 
never die, A TA MEIL road commento ALIIE ander te chatter 
3 t is a state of immortality asa branch of a large corpora- 
on. 


Daniel Webster aud the Baltimore and Ohio road were in Washingto: 
gether. The great constitutional lawyer has been gathered to his fathers a quar- 
_ ol a century, but the corporation which bore him to “the Monumental City” 

aye in its infancy, and boy Hirota ser ote S by the years which have Slapar: 
When another century shall have passed, and the United States teem with two 
hundred millions of people, these roads will be more active and powerful than 
to-day by the increase of commerce from an increase of population, 

Men may come and men may go, 
But they flow on forever. 


Where is the necessity for extending runout advan 
0 


pe 
only to 


to those so able to 
take care of themselves and so able toc! uttheindividual? Let favoritism 
for them cease, Let those who build or port corporations be placed on an 
equality before the law with them. Let ae be subject to the judicial 
authority of the State where they do business. If there is no co between 
the citizen and the corporation, no injury can result from this course. If there 
isa conflict, let us give the people an equal chance in that conflict. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES FREED FROM THEIR AGREEMENTS, 


To illustrate the maternal care with which our Federal system hovers over 
and protects corporations, let us look to the decisions of the courts concerning 
them. An act was passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin in 1870 viding— 

“That — fire insurance company, association, or Laere" neorporated 
by or organized under the laws of any other State of United States, desiring 
to transact any such business as aforesaid by any agent or agents in this State, 
shall first eon — attorney in this State, on whom law can be 


served, containing ment that such company will not remove the suit 
for trial into then’ Uni States cireuit court or Federal courts, and file in the 
of the secretary of state a written instrument, daly signed and sealed, 


3 such poser Poetics which shall continue until another attorney is sub- 
stitu 

This statute being in force, the Home Insurance Company of New York, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of New York, established an 
agency in Wisconsin, complying with the requirements of the nct quoted, and 
on ng as follows: 

And said company agrees that suits commenced in the State courts of Wis- 
consin shall not be removed by the acts of said company into the United States 
cirenit or Federal courts,” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the Insurance Com- 


pany vs. M. Tr. Lese 

—— the solemn b of the corporation to the contrary, i 

remove the suit to the U; States court. N 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ts. Doyle, reported in 3 Central 


to enter into any ong scons concerning the soundness of 
sufficient for us to know that they stand, They are a 
— or State 5 can pass and take 

years of patient, hopeful, but unavailing 
give it to them, and t out for 5 ere — rang but mS ted Sates. on earth which can 


an 


of cases n cases witch are p 
SES the Beato rated and Lr jem dn ore of such inferior courts, and 
Would ak ar soto e extent of relieving us of the hardships which the present 
system entai 
CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OF THESE COURTS. 


The evil does not stop with civil causes. Con; has, by various acts which 
I will not delay the House by reading, given district and circuit courts of 
the United States jurisdiction to remove criminal causes thereto which i 
the State courts 


committed by 
Orth], in a speech vered pro- 
priety of the giving of this jurisdiction tothe inferior courtsof the United States, 


and says 

s$ Sash jurisdiction ofboth civil and criminal cases carries with itas an insepara- 
ble incident the laws of the State, so lar as applicable and necessary, from whose 
courts such transfer has been made.” 

I insist that this is not in harmony with the oa of our institutions, is not 
consistent with reason or sound policy, and is in direct conflict with the law as 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States. In ees of this position I 
read from the case of the United States vs, Hudson and Goodwin, 7 Cranch Re- 


port The powers of the General po pesos ers made up of concessions from 

the several States. 3 given to the former the latter ex- 

— —. reserve. The jud 
ons, 


autho to confer, legislative authority of the Union must 
first make an act a crime, affix a punishment to it, and declare the court that 


shall have jurisdiction of the offense. * * Certain i ied powers must 
necessarily result to our courts of justice 3 of t cir institution, but 
jurisdiction of crimes against the is not among these powers. * To 


fine for contempt, & * * are 
a court; but all exercise of criminal 
opinion is not within their implied powers.” 

This case is cited g approved in Pihe case of The United States rs, Cooledge 
et al., 1 Wheaton, 41 

“Tn the case of The United States vs. Burr, which arose in the circuit court of 
Virginia in tl r Chieſ Justice of the United States declared that the laws of 
the several S could not be as rules of decision in trials for offenses 
against the United because no man could be condemned or prosecuted in 
ar ee court ona statute law. - Kent's Commentaries, volume 1, section 334, 


“ The great difficulty and danger is in leaving it tothe courts tosay what is an 
offense against the United States when the law bas not sufficiently defined it. 
The safer course ee jurisdiction in criminal cases to 
statute offenses y defined and to cases So the express Jaroa given 
byt the Salden —Kent's Commen volume 1, section 341 

Under these authorities the district and t N the United States can 
not convict its officers after their causes are eared e ress having never 
made their “ act a crime” or “affixed a t to it? No such authority 
can result by mere implication. Life is not taken nor liberty destroyed in any 
such slip-shod way by implication and resultant criminal jurisdiction. And as 
these courts have no power n become merely tribunals to turn 


loose those who are c 
I ime it is not the purpose ry any one to o bs back and change the mode 
of d ing of cases which are founded upon d Ities that occurred fifteen 
or twenty years ago. But for offenses committed recently, in times of profound 
ponca; every man should be amenable to the law he has violated and to the tri- 
unal authorized to vindicate that law. 


The tieman from Indiana sila Orth] also says of a bill now before the 
Federal courts: 


House or the restriction of infe: 
But iti goes „and all lawstransferring criminal cases from the 
State to the Federal courts. That would be the effect of the Jaw if 


same position has been assumed by others who have spoken in opposition 


The 
to this bill. 
oP proposat is this 
causes con- 


Mr. r pe ae such’ consequence flows from the legislation 
„ay, the best, remedy for the 1 

taining a Fodel. ngredient, ox against parties on account of an eee ofi- 

cers or representatives of the Government, is left. Section 709 of the Revised 


Statutes is not touched by the legislation, and provides for a transfer to the high- 
est court in our Republic. I send it to the Clerk to be read, that members may see 
that we are not attempting any inroad upon constitutional rights nor to leave 
ofiicers of the Government without an impartial hearing. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
“A final judgment or decree in any suit in the highest court of the State in 
which a decision in the suit could be had, where is drawn in question the validity 
of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exercised under, the United States, and 
the decision is against their validity; or where is drawn in question the validity 
of a statute of, or an authority exercised under any State, on the ground of their 
ng repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and 
the de decision is iu favor of their validity; or where any title, right, privilege, or 
immunity is claimed under the Constitution, or any treaty or statule of, or com- 
mission held or authority exercised under, the United States, and the decision 
is against the title, right, privilege, or immunity specially set up or claimed by 
either party under such Constitution, treaty, statute, commission, or authority, 
may be re-examined and reversed or affirmed in the Supreme’ Court upon a 
writ of error. The writ shall have the same effect as if the judgment or rea 
cones of mot been aien or pasoa ina 9 + crt United SS 


wers which can not be dispensed with in 
urisdiction in common-law cases we are of 


“The — —.—. Court may eme. — —— saly; or allies the ‘cand or 
deeree of such State court.“ &. 
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ron what 8 co! 
e expense oi 

it is more than doubled. 1 
there are two suits where there 


speed 
impossibility of reaching the courts. 

One of the charges our fathcrs made against the King of En; d in the Dec- 
laration of Independence was that of ‘transporting us beyond seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses.” Wehad as well be tried beyond seas as beyond our 
county, if in both instances we are alike deprived of the power of obtaining 
justice. The world has heaped anathemas upon the tyrant who placed his laws 
so high they could not be read. How much more blamable was he for placin: 
his laws out of sight than we are when we place our courts (through whi 
alone the laws can be enforced) out of reach? 

Again, by the present judicial system the citizen may be twice tried for the 
same offense—once by the State and once by the Government, where the same 
net is made criminal by the statutes of bot It is true that this grows out of 
our anomalous dual system of government. But fact should restrain us 
from extending the jurisdiction of Federal courts further than is absolutely 
necessary. 8 

If there was one feature of our judicial system in the States held more sacred 
by our forefathers than all others, it was that which secured to parties a trial 
before an impartial jury of the county or vicinage where the cause of action 


arose. So sedulous were they in the protection of this right that most of the 
States it into their constitutions. It is virtually ed in the Fed- 
eral There the juries are taken from remote parts of the State or dis- 


trict, and had almost as well come from a different State, being total strangers 
to the parties and their surroundings. 

I have already spoken of the great cost to litigants from the administration of 
justice inthe Federal courts. But this is not all; they are immensely costly to 
the Government. Under Democratic rule, before the changes of which I have 

ken, the cost of these courts was only a few hundred thousand dollarsa year. 

‘ow itis millions, and increasing yearly. Too true is it, as stated by Judge 
Dillon in his work on the Removal of Causes, that the small tide of litigation 
that formerly flowed in Federal channels has swollen into a mighty stream.” 
He might have added “and that stream threatens to deluge the country with 
cost and bear away the dearest privileges of the citizen.” 

There is another great evil which flows from our nt judicia] practices. 
Deputy marshals and their posses may go through the States armed, shooting, 
destroying Petty, Sine of hogs and cattle of the citizens, beating and Kill. 
ing citizens, and when arrested and prosecuted by the State o they are 
permitted to file their petitions in the United States district courts and remove 
their causes thereto, away from those who witnessed the offense and suffered 
by it. What more? The district attorney and the Attorney-General for the 

nited States are instructed by the Government to appearand defend the crim- 
inal and try toturn him loose. The people of the United States thereby pay of- 
ficials to defend those who violate law. Is this right? Is it an effort to terrify 
criminals, or does it tend to encourage crime? I refer to this not as an evil in 
which the constituents I have the honor to represent are alone interested; for 
happily for them they have now administering revenue laws in their midst resi- 
dent officials who are more observant of their rights than non-residents were; 
but I mention it as a question which affects all of our poopie alike. 

The tendency to centralization is so ably described in an article 8 pub- 
lished by a distinguished citizen of Indiana, Mr. Mason, that I quote lan- 
guage on the subject: ‘ 

“CENTRALIZATION TENDENCIES. 

“The centralizing tendency of our national legislation is dangerous for an- 
other reason, namely: It is creating discontent and poisoning the affections of 
the people toward the Government, thus weakening the spirit of patriotism, 
upon which exists the ultimate hope of that Government for its just authority 
and lon mtinued existence. The humble citizen who for some technical vio- 
lation of law is arrested and taken two hundred or three hundred miles to be 
tried in a United States court, and after much oo. is perhaps mulcted in the 
trifling sum of $10, and finds that the expenses attending the same have amounted 
to several hundred more, very likely causing the loss of his home and the im- 

verishment of his family is painfully impressed with the idea that injustice 

ans been done him, and he becomes from that momenta disaffected member of 


society. 

“ He sees in such treatment a wrong that forever after ranklesin his bosom, and 
causes him to look upon the Goyernmant as his oppressor and enemy rather 
than his protector and friend. In vain may you talk to him of the necessity of 
u strong government. In vain may you explain that her shield covers him as 
one of her children. In vain may you point to the insignia of her power and 
the evidence of her wealth and magnificence. In vain may gs contrast the 

lendor of those granite temples which lavish folly is so rapidly multiplying 
all over the land for the dispensation of Federal justice, with the modest court- 
house of his home, for to him what are they all but the domed and turreted 
mausoleums of expiring liberty ? 

“Such courts are not the courts of the people. No matter how learned and 
impartial their judges may be; no matter how pure the ermine with which 
they are clothed; no matter how exalted the social position which they occupy, 
they are the creatures of en ing power, and like the magnates of the 
Church of England are to* their offices.’ Their rules are 
arbitrary and their predilections are in the line of absolutism. They live in the 
gilded sphere of power and luxurious 8 and their sympathies are not 
with the homely virtues of the masses, o system that takes the citizen along 
distance from his home to be tried for general offenses can be satisfactory to a 
people imbued with a proper spirit of liberty.“ 

These are words of warning from a man who is of the political party which 
has been most instrumental in passing these laws. Surely he can not beaccused 
of political bias, I have seen some of the citizens whom I have the honor to 
represent arrested and carried more than 100 miles to be tried in a Federal court 
fora simple misdemeanor. I haveseenthem required to attend term after term 
when there was cither no case ever made out against them, or so light a case 
that a mere nominal fine only could properly be im bd 

But the poor unfortunates were not liberated till weeks of time and all the 
money they could get was spent. I have seen those dragged a long distance 
who were so poor they either had to walk or club together and go in wagons, 
camping out on the road at night. My object in speaking of these individual 
cases and their hardships is to show the 7 of having justice adminis- 
tered near the parties interested. Why, the gentleman from Ohio told us of 
two cases in his State where parties had to expend in court costs $300 each in 
defending themselyes against a simple misdemeanor where they were acquitted. 

FINALLY IT SEIZES THE BALLOT-BOX, 


Mr. Speaker, unfortunately the story of the aggressions of the Federal court, 


backed up by Con; onal I lation, does not end even here. There is a 
glorious 8 & for which our fathers fought and died—a privilege “ dearer 
than light 


and life” to Stoy freeman through whose viens Anglo-Saxon 
blood flows. It is the right of 1 self-government through an untrammeled 
ballot. Sacred as is th’ ere patria . though it was—it, too, has 
been seized by the Federal court and prostrat 


by the power which Jefferson 


, 
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mired— 
time to time, and at all times, on the day of 
is done, and the way and methods in 

which the poll-books, registry-lists, and tallies or check-books, whether the 
same are required by any law of the United States, or any State, itorial, or 
municipal law, are kept.” 
Section 2021, also passed in 1871, provides for the appointment of special deputy 


m: 

Section 2022 provides that— 

“The marshal and his general deputies, and such Tjon deputies, shall keep 
the peace, and support and protect the supervisors of election in the discha: 
of their duties, preserve order at such places of registration and at such pol 
prevent fraudulent registration and fraudulent voting thereat, or fraudulent con- 
duct on the part of =A officer of election, and immediately, either at the place 
of registration or polling-place, or elsewhere, and either before or regina: 
ing or voting, to arrest and take into custody, with or without process, any per- 
son who commits, or attempts or offers to commit, any of the acts or offenses 

rohibited herein, or who commits any offense against the laws of the United 


Thus it will be seen that a deputy marshal appointed bya United States court 
is sent into States to control elections there. He is made the judge of the qual- 
ifieations of voters and of their good or bad intentions in voting. With nohigher 
paeo the policeman’s club he may arrest and carry away from the ballot- 

xan American about to engage in the exercise of the highest polit- 
ical privilege ever bestowed on man. 

Can these things be and our liberties last? Can they continue and we be other 
than slaves? Unfortunately they can not. They are the handwriting upon the 
wall which requires neither a vee nor the son of a prophet to interpret, and 
which tell us that our republican institutions are in danger. 

“STRONG GOVERNMENT” THE PLEA. 


Under what plea have all these wrongs been perpetrated? What excuse is 
given for this subversion of the grand system devised and ueathed to us by 
the founders of the Republic? It is the same plea under which Napoleon I tore 
down the Republic and built up the Empire of France. It is the same excuse 
given by Napoleon HI for destroying the liberties of his people and placing 
upon them monarchy, It is the same under which ambitious men and tyrants 
have worked from the downfall of the first republic to the establishment of the 
last despotism—" Necessity for a strong government,” 

What is the necessity for a stron: government than we have? It is already, 
when considered in all its bearings, the most poren upon which the sun 
shines. It resisted successfully, when much weaker than it is to-day, the great- 
est shock to which any free government was ever subjected—far greater than 
can menace it now. our unfortunate civil war came and scattered the 
States of the Union this mighty Republic was strong enough to gather them up, 
replace them in their orbits, and move on, the brightest constellation in the 
firmament of nations. And all of this without the post bellum legislation which 
I have mentioned. This cry of "necessity for strong government” is only a 
subterfuge. It is the cloak under which are working t who are not content 
with our form of government. Let us meet it by constitutional methods, but 
firmly, as becomes men. Let us not, after the “lightnings of heaven have 
rekes to our philosophy, permit the temptations of earth to seduce our pa- 

otism. 


The Maelstrom on the coast of Norway is the most celebrated whirlpool of the 
world. Over an area of more than 125 square miles the circling flood sweeps. 
It is known now to be very us to navigation, and according to ancient 
mariners whatever came within the compass of this monster of nature, whether 
ship or shark, whether whale or whaler, was drawn into the vortex, hurled to 
the center, and dashed to destruction by the whirling flood. 

When the student of history looks out on Time's broad ocean, he sees a polit- 
ical Maelstrom more dire, more destructive, than thaton Norway’s stormy coast. 
It has circled since the first republic rose, and has wrecked and borne down all 
the free commonwealths of ancient times by drawing them to centralization, 


despotism, and ruin. 
Its doom is like the Dead Sea air, 
And nothing lives that enters there. 

There may be seen the wrecks of Rome, of Greece. Strong as they were when 
they started toward centralized despotism, they were as powerless to resist as 
is the straw to resist the tornado which impels it. Had the proud Roman been 
asked whether his country’s liberties would not be thrown away, he would have 
replied indignantly, No; they are to be perpetual.” Vet the pretorian is, 
standing upon the ramparts of the Eternal City,” “with a loud voice pro- 
claimed that the Roman world was to be of to the best bidder by public 
auction,” and it was done. Didius Julianus became the p r, and was 
thereby made emperor; and mankind were shocked to see the “ mistress of the 
world“ bought, paid for, and controlled by the money of one selfish, scheming, 
ambitious man. 3 

The Appian Way now no longer resounds with the shouts of victorious Ro- 
man freemen, and the soft-voiced Italian has sung his sad song in misery and 
chains in the City of the Cæsars,” 

Had the Greek been asked how long his freedom would last, he would have 
replied with the same infatuation which seems to have seized us. Forever!“ 
And yet the matrons who raised up sons for the state, and sent them forth com- 
manding them to “return bearing their shields or borne on them," have been 
succeeded by the groveling tenants of the harem, and slavish degenerate sons 
have succeeded free and noble sires l over the land of Leonidasand Lycu £ 
Let us take warning by their sad fate, and not permit ourselves to be drifted 
into this focus of centralized despotism and destruction, either by Congressional 
mal. legislation or by judicial construction. 

[Here the time2xpired and the hammer fell.] 


Thus it will be seen that step by step Federal power has advanced 
over fields of jurisdiction that in the beginning were the undisputed 
ion of the States. Where is this encroachment to end? What 
is the object and the outcome of it? Who will have a hand strong 
enough to stay its progress? Who with voice eloquent enough to 
rally the people to resist its evil tendencies? It is bad enough to think 
of inaugurating new methods of taxation when the people are already 
taxed to destruction; it is worse to contemplate the fastening of an inter- 
nal-revenue system upon the country perpetually; but worse by far than 
those, than these, than all, is the invocation of the taxing power for the 
purpose of crushing one important industry at the expense of another, 
for protection’s sake in its wildest career never advocated the taxation 
of one American citizen for the purpose of crushing him out of exist- 
ence, even when it was run mad it did not go to this extent. 

It claimed, then, for the sake of protection to American industries 
foreign imports should be taxed, but to-day a new doctrine is inaugu- 
rated. At this time a new political economy is talked, arid we are 
asked to impose more burdens upon the people who are too heavily 
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taxed, not because the Government needs money but because some- 
body else needs the incidental privileges that will flow from the im- 
position of taxes. 

I raised my voice, feeble though it was, against the encroachment of 
Federal power a year ago. I predicted then that the further degrada- 
tion of the States and oppression of the citizens would inevitably flow 
from it. Almostwithin a fortnight of the time that I made the proph- 
ecy, and much earlier than I expected, its fulfillment began. Since that 
time we have seen the Federal courts of Virginia claiming the right to 
force the judge of the State court to the selection of certain classes of 
jurors; we have seen it assert the right to determine what sort of taxes 
should be paid by the people of Virginia, and we have seen decisions 
rendered in the Federal branch of our jurispradence going very far 
toward the destruction of that reserved authority of the States which 
has been the boast of the people and the safeguard of the common- 
wealth which constitutes our Federal Union. We hayeseen in the city 
of Cincinnati alone over five hundred deputy United States marshals, 
appointed by Federal authority, standing around the polls in one day, 
supervising the citizen in the exercise of his noblest right—the right 
of 


and neither precisely meets my personal views of the measure. Iam 
ready to favor any reasonable proposition to apply the surplus in the 
Treasury toward the liquidation of the public debt, and thereby reduce 
the interest-bearing obligations of the Government. I would do this 
largely on behalf of the laboring poor, who, under our systems of tariff 
and internal revenue, pay the greater share of Federal taxes. I sup- 
port the pending measure, as [ have supported numerous others by 
which this Democratic House has made a record as the friend of labor 
and laborers of which the party and the country well may boast. 

In the last Congress a Democratic House, for the first time in our his- 
tory, went systematically to work to provide for and nurture legislation 
in the interest of the laboring classes by creating a Committee on La- 
bor,” which should have charge of and formulate for Congressional 
action all measures looking to the organization of labor and the relief 
of its growing burdens. One of the first results of this action was 
the creation of the long-desired and much-needed ‘‘ Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,” by which the facts bearing upon all productive labor and 
its needs and wishes, upon all oppressions of or movements against 
laboring people, upon all proceedings in derogation of their rights and 
privileges, and upon all matters of intelligence either useful or inter- 
esting to the workingmen of the country should be gathered and dis- 
seminated at the public expense. This work is now being carried on 
honestly, thoroughly, and satisfactorily, and is of enormous value to 
every workingman in America—valuable not only in its present per- 
formance, b+ incalculably so in its future possibilities. 

Another of the good results of thé formation of the Committee on 
Labor by the last Congress is the prohibition of the importation of con- 
tract labor. We all know how the honest laborers of the country, 
whether native or naturalized, competed a few years ago with cheap, 
imported, vicious workmen from the slums of the Old World. I 1 
to memory now the gross charges of importing cheap and inferior la- 
boring people which were sustained against one Jones, a Pennsylvanian, 
I believe, who was one of the moneyed heads of the last Republican 
national committee. To fairly exhibit the situation as to imported 
labor which existed before a Democratic Congress came to the rescue 
of the workingman I quote the following from a lecture delivered in aid 
of District Assembly No. 1, Knights of Labor, at the Academy of 
Music, in Philadelphia, on May 22, 1886, by Maxwell Stevenson. He 
says: 

Would that we could stop here and say we have truly shown every wro 
of which labor complains, but worse remains behind. Men have been return 
year after year to the national councils who have pretended to legislate for the 
whole coantry. Tarifflaws were enacted for the“ benefit of labor,“ and the 
same legislation which kept the goods out let the labor in; nay, encouraged and 


oni mare employers to import, at the cost of passage and advances, over four 
undred thousand workmen—Chinese, largely coolies; Italians, largely under 


suffrage. 

Not content with the aggressions of the Federal courts we are called 
upon to-day to add immensely to their jurisdiction and authority. We 
have long since put the tobacco-grower under the surveillance of Federal 
authority, and he is not permitted to sell his product without the con- 
sultation and assent of Federal power. That power has also for a quar- 
ter ofa century held rigorous sway over distilleries. Federal courts have 
been filled to overflowing with those who had the misfortune to come 
within the range of Federal informers. But, not satisfied with all of 
these, this Congress is to-day rushing pell-mell to a greater increase of 
Federal power, and proposes to bring the deputy marshal to your gro- 
cery store and fell save 

Sir, I believe y that when you have protected the citizen in his 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness you have done all that free gov- 
ernment was ever intended should be done, and all that can be safely 
done. When you have restrained one citizen from injuring another, 
when you have protected the weak from the oppression of the strong, 
bes may well content yourself with permitting the citizen to choose 

vocation and pursue it unhampered by Federal interference. Ibe- 
lieve, sir, that it is a sound doctrine of government that the Govern- 
ment of the United States onght not to attempt anything in the wayof 
ernment which can be well done by the States or individuals; and I 
e that the State should do nothing that can be as well done by 

the individual. 

Mr. Jefferson put it very tersely when he said that ‘‘the object of 
Evens was to prevent citizens from injuring one another.” We 

ve the dest system of government ever devised byman. Itisa 
division of power between the individual and State and the Government 
of the United States. The latter can do nothing the right to do which 
is not San shard granted in the Constitution of the United States or in- 
evitably implied from the powers that are so expressly granted. The 
construction of the Constitution is certainly the best and safest con- 
struction, and wherever the power has not been delegated in the way 
indicated it is reserved to the people and the States. 

The platform of the Democratic party adopted at Chicago, under 
which this House was elected and the present Executive placed in the 
White House, proclaimed the reduction of taxes, and yet in the very 
first days of our triumph we are violating that promise and propose 
instead of reducing taxes to increase them. While I am ready and 
anxious to assist every American industry in every legitimate way I 
do not think that this legislation is wise. I donot believe that an in- 
crease of Federal power can benefit either the State or the individual. 
So believing I must necessarily stand by the oath I have taken, and my 
conviction under that oath opposes the bill. 


the padronesystem; Bohemians, largely Anarchists; Russians and Poles, largel 
nihilists; Hungarians, largely barbarians—nearly all men; few women or chil- 
dren. Until 1877 the immigration from these countries was almost nothing, but 
this fact, from the immigration statistics, isnot necessary to prove our claim that 
the increase of four handred thousand was largely, if not wholly, due to direct 
efforts and assistance from employers, benefiting wholly by a tariff existing under 
the false pretense that the wage-earner is protected. What sentiment but greed, 
what motive but hate, could have moved men for whom legisiation has been thus 
8 for years to drive their workmen with their wives and little ones 

nto the wilderness to starve, while men without one or the other, with no 
knowledge of our laws or sympathy for our people or our ways, whose sole ob- 
ject and hope was to accumulate money to return to the land they were aided 
to leave, were imported to take their places? 


Now, however, owing to legislation by the last Congress, the situa- 
tion is different, and in addition to what was done then this Demo- 
cratic House at this session has passed and sent to the Senate an amend- 
nient whereby the Secretary of the Treasury may enter into contract 
with such State commission, board, or officers as may be designated for 
that p by the governor of any State to take charge of the local 
affairs of immigration in the ports within said State, or may designate 
any person in any State to execute the provisions of this act, and it is 
their duty to examine into the condition of passengers arriving at the 
ports, to go on board of any ship or vessel; and if on examination there 
shall be found among the passengers any person whois a contract laborer, 


Treasury Surplus—What Labor owes to a Democratic Houso/of | imported for that purpose, such person shall not be permitted to come 


Representatives. ashore; and all such persons shall immediately be sent back to the na- 

tions to which they belong and from whence they came, the expense 

of return of the persons not permitted to land to be borne by the own- 

SPEECH ers of the vessels in which they came; any vessel refusing to pay such 

or expenses not to be thereafter permitted to land at or clear from any 

port of the United States, and such expenses to be a lien on the vessel. 

H O N. JAME 8 E. OAMPB ETL L, Under these stringent provisions the free, laboring manhood of Amer- 
OF OHIO ica can no longer be insulted and overborne by Chinese coolies, Italian 


lazzaroni, Hungarian anarchists, or Polish nihilists. It is time that 

every workingman knew (as many of them already do) that this glori- 

2 protection is sought for them by a Democratic House of Representa- 
ves, 

Of all the important services rendered to wage-earners, whether or- 
ganized as Knights of Labor or wholly unorganized, was the passage of 
the law, originating in this House, known as the ‘‘arbitration bill.” 
To those liberty-loving and peaceful citizens who desire to see labor 
secured in its rights, and capital protected but circumscribed within 
its legitimate sphere; who do not wish the streets of our cities to be 
scenes of bloody strife between the people and their own militia, this 
great measure is hailed with universal joy. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 


On the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
> . amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pay- 
ment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having voted for this resolution upon its passage by 
the House of Representatives I shall support it now upon its return 
and alteration after a conference with the Senate, although the two 
plans—the original and the amended—are in some respects dissimilar, 
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Its provisions to recite them briefly are, that in all arbitrations be- 


tween railroad companies and their employés, and it is this clashing of 
interests which has produced the most dan; strikes, the United 
States shall empower the arbitrators with all authority to swear wit- 
nesses, send for persons and papers, pay all expenses of the arbitration, 
receive and file the award with the Commissioner of Labor who shall 
make it public, and hold the sitting of the arbitrators at a place near 
the scene of trouble. As has well been said by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CRANE]: 

Another feature of this bill is that it directs the preservation of the testi- 
mony taken in each case in the office of the Commissioner of Labor, which 
mes operate às a check upon the arbitrators, but which would be principally 

uable in the preparation of the annual of the Commissioner of La- 
bor and for the consideration of Congress and of the Legislatures of the various 
States in dealing with the great labor question, This testimony would be infi- 
nitely more valuable than any amount of theoretical disquisitions delivered be- 
fore a traveling committee of Congress, because it would be actual, practical, 
tangible evidence, germane to real, live issues joined by and between parties in 
interest, and would not be wild, visionary theories upon the general condition 
of labor throughout the country. 


For the first time in our history this attempt by Congress to create a 
public sentiment by providing peacefal mack of solving labor troubles, 
has made real and tangible the doctrine that labor is an ingredient of 
commerce and entitled to regulation by the Federal authority as fore- 
shadowed in Chief-Justice Marshall’s decision in Gibbons ts. Ogden, 9 
Wheaton, 229, when he says: 

Commerce, in its amplest signification, means an exchange of goods, but in 
the advancement of N transportation, intelligence, care, and vari- 
ous mediums of exchange me commodities and enter into commerce; the 
subject, the vehicle, the agent, and their various operations, become the object 
of commercial regulations, 

Another measure for the advancement of labor, and its more com- 
plete organization, is the act to legalize the incorporation of national 
trades unions. This act originated in the Senate but the two Houses 
can justly claim an equal share in its enactment. By the terms of this 
act a national trades union means any association of working le 
having two or more branches in the States or Territories of the United 
States for the purpose of aiding its members to become more skillful 
and eficient workers, the promotion of their general intelligence, the 
elevation of their character, the regulation of their and their 
hours and conditions of labor, the protection of their individual rights 
in the prosecution of their trade or trades, the raising of funds for the 
benefit of sick, disabled, or unemployed members, or the families of 
deceased members, and other purposes. Why should not labor incorpo- 
rate, organize, combine? Why should not the wealth of the nation as 
represented in its peaceful, honest, p y-directed labor ‘‘ capitalize 
itself,” if I may coin a term denoting the manner in which capital or- 
ganizes? In the eloquent language of a gentleman on the other side of 
this Chamber, Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas: 

We have reached an era in the world’s movement new in history. Owing to 


the dissemination of know) th: h the press and by the telegraph n 
tothe development of science in all of its forms and 4 tase ines co! 4 


to a growth of the masses, such a devel: ent of individual intelli- 
gence, such an personality and that to-day and as a nation 
we have fully entered that new era when tions on the one side not only 


way interests; we ha 
might be its ing sh 
shoulder in this Hall an d. And what isthe result? 
You now have on the other hand precisely the same development. You have 
the oe of ps e rth these yoann dae to protect — Ives 

nst the greed and avarice corporations they may secure fair pay 
for faithful work. You have the combination of farmersall over the continent 
seeking to protect themselves and to retain in their own pockets some of that 
profit of which railways rob them by raising freights; you have the combina- 
tions of mechanics, miners,and laborers. And to-day—not to such an extent 
perhaps as will be true next year, and certainly not to such an extent as will be 
true within ten years—but yet to-day the vista À mutual interestand sympathy 
is uniting these various combinations of all wor and this great raovement 
is so powerful and taking such direction that it is to any man who will 
look Tato the future that the question which will have to meet, sooner 
or later, is the question of pro ng the rights of the people, and of regulatin 
the railway and other bred gg ere in the great struggle between combi 
labor and combined capital. That is the great problem of the fature, the burn- 
5 intense issue of the hour, as well as the crucial test of American statesman- 

p- 
COMBIXATION OF WORKMEN LAWFUL, 

It is said that when workmen combine bees do an unlawful act. 5 1 
believe in the divinity of Christ and in salvatſon by eee which I do, and 
that other gentlemen entertain the same belief; we ine, we form a church. 
It is a combination of men holding the same doctrines and desiring to effect the 
same purposes; is not that comb: ion lawful? Suppose that men entertain 
the same political opinions, may they not combine ina party? A caucus isa 
combination: Is that caucus therefore unlawfal? Or su that workmen 
choose to combine, is that combination per se unlawful? Suppose they do noth- 
ing unlawful, can it be said that their combination is a conspiracy or illegal? 
Men may combine,men do combine, God created them to combine. This Re- 
public is the result of combination, and itself a combination. And to say that 
these men, risking their lives upon the engine, upon the car, whirling trains over 
the country in the dark, wor! for pittances in order that their wives and their 
1 have iors ma: 5 5 that her — 
nation o! ese men a conspiracy y lo repeat slander 
arailway lobby. Thereis 8 it. They have a perfect right to 


combine. 
Four other measures of t consequence to the workingmen of the 


grea‘ 
nation are the following, which are found scheduled in their order in 


the short but pithy speech of the chairman of the Committee on Labor, 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Misso uri. They are as follows: 2: 
TO PROTECT MECHANICS, LABORERS, AND SERVANTS IN THEIR WAGES (H, n. 5310), 

By providing that for all personal services rendered 
acting in the capacity of mechanic, laborer, or servant, — thol District 
of Columbia and Territories of the United States, no property shall be 
exempt from seizure and sale under execution. 3 $ 

CONVICT LABOR (H. RES. 142). 

Authorizing and directing the Commissioner of Labor to make a 
full investigation as to the kind and amount of work performed in the 
penal institutions of the several States and Territories of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, as to the methods under which 
convicts are or may be employed, and as to all the facts pertaining to 
convict labor and the influence of the same upon the industries of the 
country. 

55 CONVICT LABOR (H, R. 1622). 

To prohibit any officer, agent, or servant of the Government of the 
United States to hire or contract out the labor of prisoners incarcerated 
for violating the laws of the United States. 

CONVICT AND ALIEN LABOR (u. R, 5641). 


To prevent the employment of convict labor and alien labor upon 
public buildingsand other public works, and convict labor in the prep- 
aration or manufacture of materials for public buildings and other 
public works, and to regulate the manner of letting contracts therefor. 

Thus, in the short time I have toconsume, I have portrayed briefly 
the outlines of the great work which the Democratic House has done 
for the bone and sinew of the land—the hardy sons of toil, in the sweat 
of whose brows has been wrought the prosperity and glory of our coun- 
try. I would I could here give an outline also of the other work done 
in this House, as, for instance, the enormous forfeitures of railroad 
land grants, whereby nearly a hundred million acres of rich and fer- 
tile lands haye been, so far as this House is con wrested from the 
grasp of cormorant railroad monopolies and restored to the people to 
be made into homes for the children of the poor. 

But space forbids, and I forbear the further recital of the priceless 
boons conferred by this House on the yeomanry of the land. 

As contrasting this action with the party lately deposed from power 
I say nothing in my own words, but append the following 
and true quotation from a document recently issued by the working- 
men to their own people: 


Capital and Jabor should be friends, and are friends when wholesome laws 


control snd gorem the relations between themi. Itis only when legislation is 
enacted to advance capital at the expense of labor that the relations between be- 
come strained and unnatural. The legislation, national and Stato, for twenty- 
largely in the hands of the Republican party. The 

1 eee . invite to a inv 
and ine ‘ormation of syndicates an loge tern ng ge ——— 
The evidences of these facts are so patent that it would be a y. 

to them by illustration. Th icy of the Democratic 


men of the try, © its desires and 
intents, w. e forfeitures it has claimed from the 6 
which were subsidized by the Re its to 
hold the great the conditions which accom- 
panied their i will protect the weak against the 


neorporation. The Democracy 
strong and will jealously guard the rights of the many against the grasping 
disposition of the few. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 20, 1886. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
5887) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1887— 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My friend from Alabama in the course of hisremarks 
said that we seemed to be very fond of imitating Germany, her empire, 
her Iron Duke, and all thatsort of thing. Germany is a pretty bright 
nation, and while I do not desire that we shall imitate either her em- 
peror, her Iron Duke, her form of government, or her oppressive laws, 
yet when that government has proved the success of a public measure 
I do not know why we should not profit by her experience. 

But let me ask my friend if he and his party do not stand ready in 
this House always to imitate the economic system of a foreign govern- 
ment as opposed to the American system of collecting our revenues? 
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Indeed they urge the English revenue system upon us in the morning 
and in the evening, at all times and upon all occasions, and when it is 
that we shall establish new lines of steamers in order to carry 


y by revenue laws our workingmen in the recei 
eir labor, these gentlemen again raise the e and parade before 
the same bug-bear. 
The gentleman from Texas said the other day that the difference be- 
tween him and me upon this question, the method of raising revenue, 
was that he was in favor of a tariff for revenue only, with such inci- 
dental protection as it might give, but that I was in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff—that is, a robber tariff. Idesire to say in the first p 
that a tariff for revenue only, with incidental protection, is an impos- 
sibility. It can not exist. A tariff for revenue only is a tariff levied 
upon such articles as will produce the largest revenue with the least 
taxation, andofcourse that revenue must be raised entirely upon articles 
that are produced abroad, so that such a tariff can not give a single dol- 
lar’s worth of protection. 

As to the oh epee of which gentlemen so bitterly complain, where, 
I pray, does it come in? He who would rob the people is not the pro- 
tective-tariff man who would so levy duties upon imports as to sustain 
the industries by which our workingmen live, but it is he who desires 
“a tariff for revenue only,” a tariff that would tax the mouths and 
backs of the peopleand givethem nothing in return. And why do gen- 
tlemen complain of our thrift? Why do they not rather emulate it? 
Can not they understand that if they will apply the advantages of pro- 
tection in their own States they may thereby achieve as much good to 
themselves as we have done? Is it not more manly for them to try to 
get even with us by building themselves up than by tearing us down? 
Have they not the enterprise to make such an effort? How can they 
become richer by destroying our prosperity? They seem to think they 
can. The manufactures of the North appear to be their especial ab- 
horrence. Take notice with what a ruthless hand the leader of their 

y in this House would crush the industries of my own State. 


Of this I will speak more at ! hereafter, but I wish now to refer 
to the fact that the tariff bill which they have reported would relegate 
our lumbering interests to our fisheries to the maritime proy- 


inces of a foreign power, would destroy the avocation of our wool-grow- 
ers, stop our cotton and woolen manufactories; that legislation intro- 
duced by the Democratic friends of this measure would annihilate our 
ship-building industry, while they have defeated legislation intended 
to ent our foreign carrying trade from entirely e 

Indeed, if gentlemen had endeavored to legislate for the sole purpose 
of punishing the people of Maine, they could hardly have framed bills 
better calculated to accomplish that result. 

When the Roman senators said to their northern conqueror, whose 
hard terms of capitulation they felt to be too grievous to bear, If we 
submit to these things, what, oh king, do you leave us?’’ the grim, 
laconic reply was, ‘‘your lives. Well may the people of Maine repeat 
this question to the free-trade „and well may the latter re- 
peat the reply of the barbarian king. You do, indeed, gentlemen, leave 
us our lives, but how many of our avocations do you leave us by which 
we may support our lives? I think our people will owe you small 
thanks for what will remain to them if you succeed in enacting your 
proposed legi But it is not alone because this legislation strikes 
a fatal blow at the industries of my own State that I oppose it. 

It attacks American labor and American industries. It is the attack 
that is made upon the dignity of American labor and the welfare of the 
American laborer, and the fatal blow which it directly and indirectly 
deals against American industries in all sections of our land, that I de- 
sire to repel. The working men and women of this country should re- 
ceive the protection of the Government in the pursuit of their various 
avocations for many reasons. 

In the first place, they deserve it. Their hands of toil mold the re- 
sources of the country into available wealth. They make the wilder- 
ness blossom and the waste places to become fruitful, the rivers to re- 
sound with humming spindles, the seas to bear the burdens of the 
commerce of nations, the mountains and s to disgorge their riches, 
and the continent to be spanned and checkered with roads of steel. 
They deserve all the good that can come to them. 

But the Republic also needs that they should be prosperous. Their 
hands hold up our fabric of government. Whatever weakens them 
weakens the foundation of our institutions. Whatever destroys them 
destroys the national life. Alone upon an independent, intelligent, self- 
asserting class of workingmen upon the farm, in the channels of com- 
merce, at the mechanic’s bench, behind the merchant’s counter, in the 
quarry where forms of beanty and grand structures are chiseled from 
the solid stone, and wherever men toil with hands and brain, can a re- 
public live and flourish. 

Cheap labor means degraded, ignorant, wretched, and vicious labor. 
Whoever would come to this country to cheapen labor should be ex- 
eluded from it, and every measure of legislation which, like the tariff 
bill recently reported, would either cheapen American labor or destroy 
our great industries and drive our people into idleness and poverty, 


should be cursed and branded like Cain, and go forth to meet in every 
patriotic man an enemy. 

Cheap Chinese labor, if unrestricted, would make of California a land 
of rich property-holders and degraded toilers, an aristocracy continually 
diminishing in numbers and an ill-paid class of laborers ever growing 
more numerous and more wretched, with no prosperous middle class 
to sustain free government. 

The same would free trade, toward which the bill referred to is an 
advancing step, do for the country by placing American working men 
and women in competition with foreign pauper laborers and reducing 
them to the latter’s helpless condition. 


MUST EXTEND OUR FOREIGN MARKETS. 


But, says the free-trader, we must extend our foreign markets by 
abolishing protective duties and allowing the foreigner to compete freely 
in our own markets with his pauper-produced goods. Both reason and 
experience conclusively demonstrate that we can not enter the foreign 
market by this avenue; and also that it would not be desirable to do 
so eyen if it were possible, for it could be done only at a cost with 
which the advantage gained would be in no degree commensurate. 

There is no friendship in trade“ is a proposition as true as it is 
old. The foreigner of every country will purchase where he can do so 
with the greatest advantage to himself, without considering where his 
own sales are made. 

So long as we can offer our wheat, beef, coarse cottons, implements of 
agriculture, and other goods in the markets of the world upon terms 
more favorable to the buyer than he can obtain them elsewhere, just so 
long and no longer will he be our customer. Though we should allow 
him free access to our markets with his cheap so that he might 
drive ont every similar. article made or raised in America, still he 
would not buy a pound of our cotton or a bushel of our wheat if he 
could procure them more cheaply of another. 


TRADE IS NO BARTER. 


The proposition of the free - trader is that trade is barter. This is his 
fundamental error. To be sure this proposition in early days was true. 
It is true to-day of our intercourse with barbarous nations. We ex- 
change rum, beads, and brass jewelry for ivory and oil with some tribes 
of Africa; but among civilized nations the invention of money has abol- 
ished this practice. This medium of exchange has unfettered trade, 
taken away the necessity of getting from him to whom we sell what 
we want in return, and enables us to sell where we can sell best and 
purchase where we can buy cheapest. Barter, which is almost wholly 
abandoned in our do: c transactions, is made even less use of in 
our foreign trades, as the statistics of our commerce abundantly prove. 

Our from d are but a little more than one-third in 
value of what we sell to her. To Scotland our exports are double the 
value of our importsfrom that country. We sell to Ireland nine times 
as much as we buy of her, to Denmark nearly twenty times as much, to 
Belgium twice as much, to Holland three times as much, to Russia 
more than five times as much; while from Cuba we buy six times as 
much as we sell to her, from the British West Indies ten timesas much, 
from China and Brazil five times as much, while of Germany and 
France, almost alone, can it be said that our exports and imports are 
nearly of equal value? 

The fact is that we sell the great bulk of onr surplus products to 
Europe, where we buy comparatively little, and use the balance in our 
favor there to pay the balance against us in the West Indies, South 
America, and China. 

If the proposition of the free-trader that by opening our markets to 
the foreigner we should make him a larger pi from ourselves 
were not a fallacy, why does not Cuba, whose sixty-five millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of imports to our country, with the exception of tobacco, 
are nearly all upon the ‘‘free-list,’? buy more than a dozen millions 
of us? Why does China, who, without payment of duties, send her 

to the value of $23,000,000 to only the pitiable 
amount of $4,500,000 worth here? Why is Brazil, who sends untaxed 
$50,000,000 worth to be consumed here, our customer to the extent of 
only $9,000,000; and why does Great Britain buy of us $475,000,000 
worth, while we purchase less than half that value of her? In the 
light of these statistics and many others which might be quoted, what 
reason have we to believe that by opening our markets to foreign manu- 
facturers we should receive any uate return? We have none. 

Trade is not barter; and this fact, established beyond question by the 
commercial dealings of civilized nations, is a conclusive answer to the 
proposition that we should establish free trade in order to enter freely 
into foreign markets ourselves. 

Why, England to-day, with her free trade and cheap labor, her im- 
mense capital and great establishments, is sorely pressed to find markets 
for her goods; and are we so simple as to believe that by waiving the 
wand of free trade we can force her from the commercial positions she 
holds abroad, unless we so reduce the wages of our working people as 
to enable us to sell our commodities as cheaply as she can sell hers? 
Indeed, it is because she is so overloaded with surplus manufactures 


that she is now pushing, with ever-unwonted activity and determina- 
tion, by the aid of the Cobden Club and the pro-British party in this 
country, her assaults upon our industrics. 
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But I am not yet done with this branch of the subject. I assert that 
not only are we not debarring ourselves from foreign markets by pro- 
tecting our own, but that in this way are we gaining them, and we will 
continue to gain them. 

In 1868 our exports amounted in value to $68,000,000. Now they 

te five times that sum. By protecting our industries we have 
vastly multiplied them and stimulated the inventive genius of our peo- 
ple. The better wages that protection has given to the mechanic have 
enabled him to shorten his hours of daily labor, and so afforded him 
time to study, reflect, and evolve problems which, practically applied, 
have given him machinery by the use of which he is already in many 
pursuits outstripping his foreign competitor. Thus came the American 
watch, the best in the world, which not only supplies our own markets, 
but is sold in every civilized country on the globe, forcing even the 
Swiss and the Englishman to become its purchaser. Thus we can send 
abroad 150,000,000 yards of coarse cotton and 400,000 clocks annually. 
Thus we can sell our agricultural implements in every quarter of the 
globe, and so we are increasing our exports every year. 

Inthis connection I desire to read an article from the Scientific Ameri- 
can of February 27, 1886: 


AMERICAN BRIDGES ABROAD, 


The Union Bridge Company, of New York, has been awarded the contract for 
constructing a bridge across the Hawksberry River, in New South Wales. It 
is to be a double-track railway bridge, consisting of seven steel trusses, 415 feet 
long, resting upon stone piers. The river at the proposed site for the bridge is 

ractically an arm of the sea, having a tidal current which averages 4 miles an 

ur, The work will be unique in one respect, for the piers will have to go to 
the unprecedented depth of 170 feet below the low-water mark, The founda- 
tions will be of beton inelosed in iron caissons, The depth and current will 
make the work one of great difficulty. The contract is with the Government of 
New South Wales, and calls for the completion of the work in two years and a 
half. Including the approaches, the bridge will be about a mile in length, and 
will cost — something between one and a half and two million dollars. 

When the work was contemplated, a commission of three noted English en- 
gineers was appointed to prepare specifications and invite bids. Their own 
estimate of the cost was $3,000,000. Sixteen bids were submitted. They came 
from English, Scotch, French, German, Flemish, Australian,and American en- 
gee. Fourteen of these bids were rejected by the commission, The two 

forwarded to the Government of New South Wales came from American firms, 
the Union Bridge Company and the Edge Moor Iron Company, of Wilmington, 
Del. These were the only American companies who entered the competition, 
Though the bid of the former was $150,000 the higher, their plan was accepted as 
being more feasible, It is understood that the stonework has been sublet to 
Anderson & Barr, of New York. The steel work will all be made at the com- 
y’s establishment in Buffalo, N. V. It is very gratifying that American 
builders, in spite of the higher rates of prevalent in this country, 
are able to compete 8. ‘ully with the older European firms. It is a large 
compliment to American engineers that such an important work should be in- 
trusted to them in preference to home constructors,- 


That is, to say the least, highly complimentary to American mechan- 
ical skill. Protect our workingmen, give them fair wages for their 
labor, so that they need not delve all the day long forsubsistence. Let 
ten hours be the extreme length of their day’s toil. I would have it 
rather less than more. Let them have time to exercise their ingenuity 
and utilize their practical knowledge, and they will solve the question 
of obtaining foreign markets for American products without surrender- 
ing our incomparable valuable markets at home. 

What they need to aid them in doing this is not the free-trade legisla- 
tion provided in the Morrison tariff bill, but the direct communication 
with foreign countries, and especially the South American Republics 
and Brazil, which the Senate amendment to the pending bill is designed 
to give and which our Democratic friends in this House so stubbornly 


oppose, 
IHOME MARKET. 


I have just spoken of our home markets, I say they are incompar- 
ably valuable, for certainly when compared with them the foreign mar- 
kets for American goods are seen to be insignificant. They take but 
8 per cent., while our home markets absorb 92 per cent. of our manu- 
factures. Wesend to them even a smaller per cent. of our agricultural 
products, and yet, glutted as they are all over the globe, gentlemen 
would exchange for a delusive hope of extending our sales in them our 
rich home markets, with the princely rewards which they bestow upon 
our producers. They would exchange fertile fields for barren waste, 
clean wheat for almost useless chaff, fine gold for dross, 

What a rich feast would we present to the foreigner if our free-trade, 
pro-British Democracy should succeed in its efforts to break down the 
protecting muniments of our industries and allow him to revel in the 
spoils of our American markets! This splendid home market, so broad 
as to absorb not only our staple but perishable products upon which 
the largest profits are realized, secure from the fluctations caused by 
mutations abroad, saving two transportations across the ocean upon all 
that is sold and bought, the best-paying to the producer because sup- 
ported by the best-paid consumers on the globe, has never been prop- 
erly valued by our people. It sends the egg-peddler, the poultry-buyer, 
the potato and grain merchant, with cash in hand to every farmer’s 
door. It offers him 30 per cent. more than he could sell for twenty- 
five years ago. Nowhere in the world can a man find so favorable a 
market for what he has to sell, whether it be the product of the land 
or the sea, the labor of his hands or the ingenuity of his brain, as in 
this good, free land of ours. 

And so it will continue to be as Jong as we maintain such duties as 
shall adequately protect the labor of our people from a ruinous compe- 
tition with cheap labor. No wonder this home market ravishes the 


eyes of the foreign merchant and manufacturer, that his heart beats 
with aching avarice as he upon it, that his soul swells with ear- 
nest longing to embrace it. Never did famished Highland clan look more 
eagerly down upon well-stored granaries and fattened herds of Low- 
lander; never did Goth or Hun, or half-fed German horde gaze upon 
the yellow harvests and purple vine-clad hillsides of Italy and Gaul 
more lustfully and hungrily than do the greedy, grasping British man- 
ufacturers and merchants to-day urged by their own avarice and the 
clamor of their ragged, poorly-housed, and ill-fed laborers, look upon 
the better than golden treasure of our American markets; and never 
was traitor in Lowland, Roman, or Gallic campa more grievous and fatal 
betrayer of his countrymen than the self-deluded doctrinaries, the Eng- 
lish-aping dudes, and the foreign-bought gentlemen who seek by shot 
and shell of sophistry to batter down the walls of protection to our 
industries, founded in the experience of our forefathers and reared high 
in the wise counsels of the most eminent sons, and let these foreign en- 
emies in upon us to capture our advantages and ruin our prosperity, as 
the Vandals captured the wealth and ruined the splendors of Rome. 
WE HAVE NO SURPLUS REVENUE, „ 

Gentlemen would abolish duties to the amount of our surplus reve- 
nue so as to reduce taxation to that extent. Well, I am as ready to re- 
duce taxation upon the people as any tariff reformer in the land when 
it can be done really for the people’s benefit. But there is more hum- 
bug and demagogism mixed with some grains of deluded honesty con- 
cealed under the mask of this phrase, reduce taxation,“ than most 
any other in the English language. And the curious fact is that it is 
scarcely used by the people on whom the burdens of taxation bear 
hardest, but is a shibboleth in the mouths of our British cousins, who, 
while they feign to be so anxious that we should not be oppressed by 
taxation, scruple not to oppress their own people with rags and hunger; 
by some of our capitalists in the great cities, our doctrinaire professors, 
and a lot of dudes who never felt the pressure of taxation nor anything 
else, save that of tight pants and pinching shoes. 

But have we any surplus revenue? Have we had any in the last 
twenty years? ‘How can a man be said to havea surplus income when 
by the use of all he can get he can not support himself and pay his 
debts? How can that country be said to have a surplus of revenue, 
when, afer providing for its necessary expenditures, it has enough left 
to pay but a small part of whatit owes. i 

What has been donc in the past with what gentlemen please to call 
the surplus income of the Government? I will tell you. It has been 
applied to the reduction of our great war debt of $3,000, 000, 000 in 1865 
to $1,400, 000,000 now; to the reduction of the $150,000, 000 of interest 
upon that debt, which the people paid in taxes in 1865, to less than fifty 
millions which they paid for the year when this administration came 
into power; and I hope it will continue to be so applied until the last 
dollar of the public debt shall have been paid. y 

Such applications of ithave raised the credit of the nation, which bor- 
rowed money in 1860 at 12 per cent. interest, to a plane higher than 
that of any other nation on the globe, Do you believe that we could 
have resumed specie payments and borrowed money at 3 per cent. in- 
terest had we raised no revenue to reduce our debt? I am no believer 
in the doctrine that “a public debt is apublic blessing.” That doctrine 
will do for a monarchy where a public debt is desired to help bayonets 
protect a crown. It may uphold an oppressive dynasty, it may support 
a crushing despotism, it may cause submission to a grinding aristocracy, 
but ina republic it should be the subject of abhorrence, and the republic 
that needs it should not exist. i 

So long as our own great Republic shall continue to be the Republic 
that it is to-day, a republic in fact as well as in name, improving with 
experience in self-government which time shall give to the people, so 
long as it shall be a Government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, it will have the love of the people, and that will be enough for 
its protection. If it shall ever cease to be this (God grant that it never 
may), ifthe time shall come when it shall be such that every citizen shall 
need to have its bond in his pocket to secure his allegiance to it, then 
it will no longer merit the people's love and respect, and deserve no 
longer to survive. 

No, sir, we want none of these extrinsic, unreliable bonds of union. 
Let this great Republic continue to be a beneficence to the people, then 
their patriotism shall be its sufficient bond of union and its solid founda- 
tion-stone; then it shall be firm as the immovable mountain, as endur- 
ing as the storm-beaten, wave-washed rock, which neither winds nor 
waters can disturb. 

I repeat, let the last dollar of the public debt be paid as soon as it 
can prudently and reasonably be done, and thus shall we set a most 
salutary example before the great nations of the other hemisphere, and 
do an act almost as useful and glorious as that of the men who founded 
our Government, and those, who, but a few years ago, by their brave 
deeds and great sacrifices, saved its life and baptized it anew in the 
love and pride of the nation. 

But what right have we to expect a surplus in the future? Indeed, 
have we notaccording to the estimate of the Treasury Department a prob- 
able defleit not far in the distance confronting us, instead of the good old- 
fashioned Republican surplus, by which the public debt was reduced 
$1,500,000, 000 and the annual interest upon it was reduced $100,000,000 
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in twenty years? The present reſorm Congress has already peers 
for the appropriation of so much money that leaders upon the other 
side of the House dare not allow the just obligations of the nation to 
be met lest our expenditures shall be so large that the purpose of the 
free-trade Democracy can not be accomplished. And so the reasonable 
ion legislation asked for by the counsel of the Grand Army of the 
public is refused because it might leave no room for the reduction of 
protective duties. The repeal of the limitation of the pension-arrears 
act is denied to those modest and brave soldiers who hesitated to ask 
the Government for the reward which they richly deserved because 
that repeal would perhaps so swell our expenditures as to give no op- 
portunity for a successful attack upon American interests. Private- 
bill day is dispensed with or filibustered away, because if the claims 
of the nation’s private creditors be considered and those that are just 
shall be paid, the hope of the ‘‘pro-British’? Democracy to surrender 
our great home market to the foreigner, stop our manufactures, or re- 
duce our workingmen to the poor condition of foreigm laborers will 
have vanished. 

The proposition of these gentlemen is twofold. It seeks to curtail 
our revenues so as to bankrupt our national Treasury, and at the same 
time to let in upon us unrestricted foreign competition which must ruin 
our industries and impoverish our people. 

Surely what more that is harmful to us could the bitterest enemies of 
our country do? But if the national debt were paid, if we had a real 
surplus, and the phrase reduce taxation“ expressed an honest pur- 
pose instead of being uttered to cover an ulterior and unpatriotic one, 
could we reach the end desired through the doors of free trade? When 
have we ever made progress toward that end by reduction of duties? We 
put tea and coffee on the free-list. We thereby cutoff many millions 
of revenue which had poured annually into the public Treasury, and 
which, if it had been continued, might have been applied tothe reduc- 
tion of our debt and interest and so lightened the burdens of taxation. 
But did any American citizen thereafter purchase his tea and coffee 
more cheaply than before? We put hides on the free-list, but who on 
that account has bought at a less price his boots and shoes? And do 
gentlemen believe that if they shall succeed in placing lumber on the 
free-list, thus handing over the lumber industries of Maine, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota to the Canadians, the latter having obtained 
a monopoly of the business will sell us their boards, timber, shingles, 
and clapboards upon more reasonable terms than we can obtain them 
from our own mills now? This would be a denial of all our past ex- 
perience on the subject. Competition among our own people has been 
our protection against high prices. This has reduced the cost of manu- 
factures more than 30 per cent. in the last twenty-five years. 

In almost every instance where new industries have been started in 
this country under the encouragement of protective duties they have 
given to the people, within no long time after they have begun to op- 
erate, their product at a cost materially less than that at which we had 
before purchased similar goods trom abroad; and I make the prediction 
that with the continuance of our present revenue system the mills of 
New England, leaving the manufacture of the coarser fabrics to the 
West and South, will, in a few years, furnish to our people, at consid- 
erably reduced prices, many grades of fine goods which are now im- 
ported from Great Britain. 


WHO ASKS FOR THIS BILL? 


Now, who desires the passage of the Morrison tariff bill? Where are 
the petitions that have come up to Congress asking for it? Who has 
seen them or heard of them? From what source have they been sent 
here? Who originated them, if they exist? Have the farmers sent 
them here? Does he who from his own well-tilled and fertile acres 
produces all the prime necessaries of life, he who gives to the world its 
food and to the cities their manhood, whose practical wisdom is as pro- 
verbial as his patriotism, does he petition for this legislation? Certainly 
no pains have been spared by the free-trader to misinform him upon the 
subject of protection duties and array him against them. 

The Cobden Club and their Democratie pro-British allies in this 
country have flooded him, as they have all of us, with pamphlets and 
documents arguing his unfavorable condition under a protective tariff, 
urging him to arouse to a sense of the injustice of our American reve- 
nue system to most every one in the world and to him in i 5 

But he does not make any demonstration here in the direction tha 
our pro-British Democracy desires. He does not take their endlessly 
proffered doses of misinformation worth a cent. He neither frightens 
nor arouses against protection worth a mill. He has been accustomed 
to deal with facts rather than theories. He never makes a good audi- 
ence for a mere doctrinaire’s guesses, and he also knows that the doc- 
trinaire always guesses, and never practically and by experience has 
any information at all. 

Seeing, as he does, that almost everything he raises upon his land is 
directly protected, so that his hay, potatoes, cattle, and sheep sell for 
20 per cent. more than those of his Canadian neighbor, when he looks 
over the price-current and discovers that protection has enco 
manufactories near his own home, which, competing with each other, 
have so reduced prices that they furnish him with all the goods he wishes 
to buy, made of our own raw material, in our own country, and by the 


hands of our workmen, 30 per cent. cheaper than he could buy them 
twenty years ago from the foreigner, then sending his purchase-money 
out of the country instead of retaining it at home us he now does; when 
he realizes that these manufactories have created for him a home market 
which takes almost his entire produce at a price 30 per cent. higher 
than he received under the low tariff of little more than a quarter of a 
century ago, he hesitates not to say of the free-trade Democracy as the 
old frontiersman said of a body of Sioux Indians whom he saw in the 
distance approaching on horseback, ‘Perhaps I do not know exactly 
who and what you are and what may be your purposes, but I feel 
mighty sure that you are no friends of mine.“ He has the intelligence 
to know that to crush out great manufacturing industry by free trade 
or a low tariff would not only destroy his best market, but turn out of 
employment thousands of men, who, being driven from their former 
avocations, would become his competitors upon the land. 2 

No; the farmer is not here petitioning for a reduction of protective 
duties. Well, is it the laboring man who asks for this legislation? It 
is not he, indeed. Go into any protectionist club in the country and a 
large majority of those whom you will meet there will be found to be 
men who live by the work of their hands. It is not there that the re- 
tired capitalists, the rich dudes, the theorizing professors, and the hired 
emissaries of the Cobden Club are pleased to congregate. It is in the 
free-trade leagues, where the American workingman is not seen, that 
these gentlemen are to be found. 

The laboring man knows that the protective tariff alone saves him 
from receiving no more than the wages of his foreign fellow-workman. 
As he would not be forced to toil for the starvation wages given to la- 
bor abroad, as he would not exchange his clean, decent home for the 
wretched hovels of workingmen there, his sufficient and wholesome 
food for the miserable pittance allowed to them, his comforts and the 
dignity of his position for their misery and degradation, so he will not 
be argued or cajoled into raising his hand to strike down the industries 
by which he so well and respectably lives. He knows, evenif our free- 
trade politicians do not, that whenever he is forced to accept the pit- 
iable wages of the foreign laborer he must accept at the same time the 
wretched conditions of their existence. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] who calls protection rob- 
bery of the laboring men, and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DUNN] 
who has treated us to a long, d waste of words upon the same sub- 
ject, do not know what educated, intelligent, and industrious laboring 
men and women are. They have never lived among them. They have 
a race of laborers whom and their ancestors have robbed of all 
their wages for five generations, to whom they have given neither 
homes nor schools but bought and sold like cattle. These are cheap 
laborers; cheap because recently oppressed and ignorant. Such would 
gentlemen make the workingmen of the North. That we mean shall 
not be done. The gentleman from Arkansas fears that unless we re- 
duce the tariff and thereby reduce wages we can not compete with the 
wheat-growers of India. The rate of wages in India for farm laborers 
is 30 cents per week. Does the gentleman think it desirable to reduce 
wages in this country to that figure in order to save the limited ad- 
vantages we have in the foreign wheat market? 

When I asked him this question upon the floor of the House during 
his speech in favor of free ships, he said, We must confront that posi- 
tion.’? This furnishes a key to the position held by our opponents. 
Their plan is to reduce the price of production by diminishing the wages 
of labor, and hence they march forth under the banner of tariff for 
revenue only to secure, if possible, a victory for free trade. 

I do not blame the gentleman for not entertaining ihe same respect 
for labor and the same solicitude for the comfort and prosperity, the dig- 
nity and independence of the American workingmen that we do. They 
have bought and sold and despised labor so long that it is not strange 
that they should desire to cheapen it now. 

Is it the merchant who petitions for this legislation? No; he is not 
so unwise as not to appreciate that the thrift of his occupation depends 
upon the ability of his customers to buy and make payment, and thata 
reduction of the tariff, which would reduce the people’s earnings, would 
leave him but a lean market. 

Neither the farmer, the laborer, the merchant, nor the manufacturer 
desires the passage of the bill which the committee have reported to 
the House. No one of them has petitioned for it; for each has the in- 
e na to see in it only ruin for himself and disaster for the whole 
people. Who then is it that favors legislation to abolish our protective 
duties? Above all others it is the British manufacturer. With the 
shrewdness and greed of his nation, he is pushing to recover his grasp 
upon the American market, which our protective tariff has, in so large 
measure, wrenched away from him and given to our own producers. 
His purchased allies in this country are aiding him to the best of their 
abilities in thisendeavor. He has the help, too, of a lot of theorists, 
who know nothing practical, nothing of the cares and conflicts of busi- 
ness or the wants of the toiler. And not the least of all, he has upon 
his side the prejudices of a large portion of the South and its hostility 
to Northern prosperity. 

This combination, using the Democratic party as its organ and instru- 
ment and desperately working for that party’s success that their pur- 
pose may be accomplished, attack in detail almost every branch of 
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American industry. The gentleman from Arkansas and his friends 
want free ships. He knows, and so do they, that if his ohject could be 
gained if would utterly destroy our ship-building and close 
every American ship-yard now in existence. It would ve the na- 
tion of the plant, equipment, and skill necessary in case ign war 
to build a navy, make us entirely dependent upon others, and perhaps 
place us at the mercy of our enemies. They want free fish. They 
would hand this New En; industry over to the Canadians. It does 
not matter to them that the fishing fleets furnish the most reliable nurs- 
ery to produce seamen to man our vessels of war. 

Our free-trade Democrats say that their vocation must go, that their 
employment must be taken from them, and that this element of na- 
tional safety and wealth shall be transferred to a foreign power. They 
say to Maine that her great lumber manufactories must cease to operate, 
that the vast amount of capital invested in them must be destroyed, and 
that the thousands of workmen employed in them must leave our State 
to escape idleness and consequent poverty. They place wool upon the 
free-list and leave our wool-growers no alternative but to slaughter 
their flocks. 

With the loss of these industries, together with our cotton and woolen 
factories, our ship-yards and fisheries, what would this combination, 
this pro-British Democracy, leave for our people todo? Whatavenues 
to wealth or competency or comfortable conditions of existence would 
be left tous? Nothing less than the reduction of wages to the low 
price of foreign labor could save our industries from extinction, a re- 
duction which would bring our working people to rags and wretched- 
ness; and in this respect Maine presents an example of what this party 
has in store for all the most enterprising, industrious, and prosperous 
States of the country. I repeat, they attack the whole line of Ameri- 
can avocations in which the foreigner competes with us. Our manu- 
factures seem to loom up before their vision as gigantic enemies. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] says they are in a particular lo- 
cality, that is, in the North; but why this demonstration of hostility 
against our section of the country? Do gentlemen feel that we de- 
stroyed their property in slaves, and that they would therefore retali- 
ate by crushing our manufactures? Let them feel so no longer. It 
was the first shot upon Sumter, fired at the national heart, that missed 
its mark and killed slavery. Theattack u the national life assured 
the death of thatiniquitous institution. The South broke the shackles 
of the slave in attempting to tighten them. 

But our manufactures are to be no longer confined to one locality. 
Already extending over the West and Pacific States, they are makin; 
a rapid progress into the South, and gentlemen will have to look w: 
to their solid free-trade column in that section of our country or they 
will find it shattered and themselves attacked in the rear, while their 
faces are turned to the North and they are directing their weapons 
against the land of busy hands and active, inventive brains. 

If gentlemen would act wisely and tically they would seek 
rather to attain to the prosperity of those States which have availed 
themselves of the advantages of protection, by imitating theirexample, 
than in their endeavor to reduce them to what they declare to 
be their own a condition. by A = 

You are not suffering, gentlemen, by our prosperity. partof it is 
your own, for we are now one nation, and we will continue to be so, 
and our great manufactories, which you would use the hand of foreign 
cheap labor toruin, are furnishing you with their products 30 per cent. 
reorienting grt deck toy 5 Were Soh ate 
purpose of destroying them, thus gi to Great a monopoly 
of our market, doyou doubt she weit tie charge ‘you her old price? 


FREE TRADE DURING THE CONFEDERATION, 


Gentlemen lay down their free-trade tion and discuss the con- 
stitutionality of the protective tariff as if we had never suffered the mis- 
fortunes of the one nor had a history bearing upon the other. Our fore- 
fathers the full fruition of free trade during the period of 
the confederation. And what wasit? It certainly was not such as 
they enjoyed, nor such as we can look back upon, with any degree of 
Sa ion. The war of the Revolution had acted as a protective tariff 
to the colonies. It had excluded the free introduction of foreign goods 
to their markets, and many new industries 2 to give employ- 
ment to mechanics and laborers and markets to 3 
close of the war the colonies found themselves practically without pro- 
tective duties, The inflow of foreign goods was so great as to glut the 
markets and crush the growing industries of the Americans. Mills 
were shut down, factories were closed, fires went out in the forges, and 
mining operations ceased. Cheap goods from Europe took the money 
from the colonies. All industries were embraced in the disaster. 
The mechanic got no employment, the laborer found no market for his 
toil, and the farmer could not sell his produce because the money to pay 
for it had gone across the Atlantic to purchase cheap foreign goods. 
Cattle were used for exchange, farms were sold for a song, stock upon 


our history. 


The pinching shrinkage of home industries and consequent sear- 
city of ities for labor, the exhaustive drain of specie to Europe, 
the sore for lack of money, the unendurable conditions in the 


relation of debtor and creditor, the resentful discontent, the weakened 

for law and its tribunals, the decay of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, the loss of personal confidence between man and man, the weak- 
ening of the tiesof society, the disturbance, the antagonism to the con- 
stituted authorities, the insurrectionary commotions and appeals to arms 
in search of unnatural redress which brought the new Government and 
American freedom to the verge of destruction.“ make a not overdrawn 
picture of what in the present depression we hear some mutterings of 
and what must inevitably occur upon a wider field and with vastly 
more direful consequences if Great Britain, with the aid of her Demo- 
cratic allies here, shall unfasten the gates that hold back the flood of 
her pauper-produced products that threaten to inundate our country 
and sweep from existence our manifoldand almost countless industries. 

But this free-trade disaster did one good thing. It produced the 
Constitution and the Union! From South Carolina to Massachusetts, 
from the Atlantic to the Western frontier, the people clamored for a 
government that should have power to regulate commerce and protect 
their avocations. ‘The necessity of complying with this demand, as 
well as the justice of it, was readily recognized by the prominent men 
of that time. George Washington, James Madison, and their distin- 
guished contem ies earnestly exerted their great powers to bring 
together the colonies under a government with power to “‘regulate 
commerce, a phrase which, in the vocabulary of the time, was uni- 
yersally understood to include the right to levy protective duties. In- 
deed, this was the main purpose and controlling impulse that brought 
the colonies together as States under the Constitution, and the first 
law enacted by the new Government was one which provided for a pro- 
tective tariff. 

They enacted this law in compliance with the prayers of a multitude 
of petitions, in compliance, indeed, with the universal understanding 
that to protect American industries was one of the most important pnr- 
poses for which the new and stronger government was to be established, 
In all the debates in the First Congress under the Constitution, wherein 
were so many members who were members of the convention that 
framed and adopted that great charter, while the right to regulate com- 
merce was openly and uniformly construed to include the power to pro- 
tect American industries by levying duties upon imports, while protect- 
ive laws were enacted, and laws also to secure to us our coasting trade, 
no doubt of the constitutionality of these laws was ever expressed. 

Indeed, this question was left to be raised by men of a subsequent 
generation, men who had nothing to do with framing the Constitution, 
men who in all probability would never have framed it, men who at- 
tempted to n it, and who inculeated into their sons doctrines that 
led them to attempt to destroy it. It was when the cotton-gin had 
been invented and slave labor was believed to have become profitable, 
when the South desired to import cheap goods to clothe her slaves, to 
discourage Northern manufactuters and make the North a purely agri- 
cultural country, so that she might obtain for her slaves cheap food, 
that the astute politicians of the South, including John C. Calhoun’ 
who had been a radical protectionist, discovered that the Constitution 
forbade that we should levy duties upon imports except for revenue 
only. 

It is a peculiar fact, in connection with this branch of the subject, 
that a tariff for revenue was not of American origin, that it came to us 
from Great Britain, and that our forefathers repudiated and resisted its 
application to the Colonies, while they never denied the right of the 
mother country to regulate commerce, and this right, including the 

wer to levy protective duties upon imports, they ingrafted into the 
Constitu tion. 


With the establishment of the new Government and the institution 
of protective duties prosperity g up on every hand, and the faces 
of the people, like the face of the country, wore a brighter and hap- 
pieraspect. And so it has been during every period of protective duties 
in our country’s history, while our periods of nearest approach to free 
trade have been times of disaster distress. The history of protec- 
tion is, indeed, its bestchampion, while the record of free trade remains 
to condemn it. 

In 1883 we made more than $7,000,000,000 worth of goods, and paid 
to the men and women who were employed in their manufacture $1,- 
500,000,000. This $7,000,000,000 was the product of our raw material 
and our labor. Our free-trade Democracy, could they have had their 
way, would have sent this money to Europe and left our resources un- 
developed and our labor unemployed. 

In 1884 we imported $668,000,000 worth of foreign goods, more than 
half of which was sold in our market in competition with goods of 
American manufacture. The money to pay for these goods was sent 
abroad. Every dollar of it should have remained here. It should 
have been paid to develop our own resources and to the willing hands 
seeking employment, and so have added to our country’s wealth. The 

ion of is a direct tax upon our capital and labor. We 


exportation } F 

should send abroad for nothing that we can with reasonable facility 
uce at home. There is but one reason for occupying a great coun- 

try—thatis, to develop its resources into actual wealth. The resources 
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of our own land are almost infinite in variety and extent. Why should 
we ignore them and let them lie dormant while we have an abundance 
of skillfal labor that anxiously waits to be employed in their develop- 
ment? 

Such a policy is cruelty to our people, and detrimental to the nation; 
it is as blind as the eyeless fish which are found in the sunless caverns 
of the earth. We must stand firm for our American revenue policy. 
The pro-British Democracy were never more aggressive and persistent 
in their attacks upon it than they are to-day. Let us be as brave and 
faithfal in resisting them as ‘were our forefathers in establishing the 
Constitution and the Union to crush the monster of free-trade, whose 
blighting influence upon American prosperity they had so sadly and 
bitterly experienced. 

Our labor must not be pauperized, our manifold industries must not 
be sacrificed, our rich home market must not be surrendered to the 
foreigner. ‘The hands of the toiler must be employed, and he must 
receive a just remuneration for his labor. The brain of the inventor 
must be stimulated by proper rewards. I have never seen wages too 
high. There is health to the country in the thrift of those who pro- 
duce something of value. 
adopted; for those who till her soil, sail her ships, subdue her forests, 
develop her mines, raise her flocks and herds, build up and sustain 
her institutions, and turn her vast resources into means of comfort and 
happiness for her le. 

We have before us the old question that came up so sharply during 
the Confederation. Itis whether the American Congress shall protect 
Americans or make revenue laws in the interest of a foreign nation. 
I would reply, let us take good care of those who inhabit our own land., 
I know it is related that when Alexander the Great made known his 
purpose to build the city of Alexandria in Africa, and his people com- 
plained that he was about to establish a city which would compete with 
and injure his own country, he replied, ‘‘ Mankind are my countrymen.““ 
It was a magnanimous rep] , broader than patriotism. But we haye no 
one so great as Alexander, and mankind are many more and have vastly 
greater interests to be cared for now than three hundred and twenty-five 
years before Christ. It would be worse than folly for us to attempt the 
task that Alexander so signally failed to accomplish. We can not take 
into our care all mankind. America must be for herself and her own, 
dealing fairly with all nations but surrendering heradvantages to no one. 
Thus shall she grow strong and prosperous; thus shall she continue to 
be an asylum for the oppressed and a land of the free; thus shall her 
beneficence command the love of her people, and her justice and great- 
ness challenge the admiration of the world. 


Increase of the Naval Establishment. 
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HON. PERRY BELMONT, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 24, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 


Mr. BELMONT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Although I shall vote for the substitute, I desire to 
say that I would gladly have supported the original bill of the Naval 
Committee had that committee presented it for the consideration of 
the House. I am earnestly in favor of any measure that will restore 
to the United States Navy its former efficiency, and therefore I shall 
vote for any proposition which looks toward its reconstruction upon 
principles sanctioned by modern experience and adapted to our national 


nirements. ` 
E the necessity of a navy as a precaution 
against war that I will claim the indulgence of the House for a few 
moments while I briefly recall some of the purposes to which our Navy 
has been and is applied in times of peace. 

In the ports of Africa, South and Central America, the East and 
West Indies, and the islands of the Pacific it is absolutely essential for 
the protection of American commercial interests that our consular and 
diplomatic representatives should be able, if need be, to give weight to 
their just demands by the presence in those waters of United States 
ships of war. The Navy in its present condition is frequently unable 
to meet the requisitions made upon it by the State Department for ves- 
sels to assist consular officers at remete ports or to investigate occur- 
rences upon which the Government might find it toact. But 
among recent services of this kind which it has been able to render may 
benamed the visit of the United States warsteamer Lancasterto iers, 
last year, to demand the release of two agents of Mr. William Howland, 


America must be for Americans, native and | past 


of New York, imp: held under duress; the visit of the United 
States war steamer Wachusett to Guayaquil, Ecuador, last year, to in- 
vestigate the imprisonment of Julio Santos, a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, since released on the peremptory demand of the State 
De ent; and the protection afforded American missionaries in 
China in January last by the United States war steamer Marion, at the 
request of the United States consul at Ching-Kiang through the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The presence of United States men-of-war has frequently prevented 
threatened disturbances, which, un „ might have led to serious 
results: and the moral influence of the neighborhood of a United States 
cruiser has been potent in securing justice for American citizens from 
those who 2 no other argument but a display of force. 

The navies of the maritime powers are the police of the high seas, and 
every civilized nation with an ocean seaboard is in honor bound to fur- 
nish its quota for the general good. ‘They act in concert to put down 
piracy, to maintain inviolate the free navigation of the ocean as the 
common highway of nations, and to prevent traflic condemned by gen- 
eral consent of civilized powers as against public morals. Some of the 
achievements of the American Navy in this regard, in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade on the coast df Africa and of the piratical tribute 
levied by the Barbary powers in the Mediterranean, are among the 
most noticeable features in our early history. 

Vessels of the United States Navy have often served as a refuge for 
American citizens in countries where war was imminent or actually in 
progress, and in cases of shipwreck, earthquakes, and other calamities. 
Hundreds of lives were saved by the presence of the American squadron 
at Alexandria, Egypt, in June and July, 1882. The United States 
man-of-war Shenandoah rendered valuable service in protecting Amer- 
ican interests jeopardized at Mollendo, Peru, in 1885. The United 
States man-of-war Wachusett protected the American cable in Central 
America during the same year. Vessels of the United States Navy 
rendered humane assistance to the sufferers by the terrible earthquakes 
at Aricaand Chios. The United States war steamer Swatara, in March, 
1885, was specially dispatched to Guatemala to rescue seventy-eight 
destitute Americans, and the Lancaster has recently been sent to Mad- 
agascar and the Comorro Islands to rescue the crew of the American 
barque Surprise. The list of humanitarian services performed by our 
Navy for citizens of the United States abroad might be almost indefi- 
nitely extended. y 

The United States, by treaty obligation, is bound to maintain the free 
transit of the Isthmus of Panama, and has been repeatedly compelled 
to employ a naval force for this purpose. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the different of crossing the Isthmus, it is obvious that 
the United States, if it desires to carry ont the obligations it has sol- 
emnly assumed, must maintain a sufficiently strong naval force to sus- 
tain the protectorate over the Isthmus it has so frequently asserted in 
Congress and elsewhere. 

Our Navy has been conspicuously identified with phic and hy- 
drographic researches, and the results accomplished by its means have 
been of great advantage to civilization. As to ante-bellum services, I 
need only instance the Wilkes exploring expedition of 1839, the John 
Rodgers exploring expedition of 1853, the Perry expedition to Japan of 
the same year, and Lieutenant Maury’s discoveries as to the currents 
of the ocean. 

In more recent times, we have had effected by the instrumentality 
of officers of the Navy a complete survey of all the transit routes of the 
American Isthmus. The path of commerce has been made easier by 
the charting of shoals and other to navigation in distant chan- 
nels and harbors. Deep-sea soundings have advanced scientific knowl- 
edge and greatly simplified the work of ocean cable laying; and the 
chronometers and other navigating instruments of mariners all over the 
country have been corrected by the observations of our naval officers. 
The gallant part taken by the Navy in the relief of polar explorers is 
ap history, as is also the valuable aid rendered in many astronom- 
i tions. 

Our existing Navy, of twenty three commissioned vessels, is divided 
into five squadrons, employed as follows: 

The North Atlantic squadron, consisting of the Tennessee, the Ga- 
lena, the Swatara, and the Yantic, is at Portland, Me., awaiting orders. 
3 an obviously proper disposition, in view of the pending fisheries 
question. 

Of the European squadron, the Kearsage and the Pensacola are at 
Constantinople, and Quinnebaug has been lying off Lisbon at the 
request of re minister to Portugal and at the suggestion of the State 


e Omaha, the Ossipee, and the Alert, of the Asiatic squadron, un- 
der orders from the Navy Department, are at Yokohama, Japan, for 
court-martial ; the Marion is at Foo Chow, and the Monocacy 
at Canton, for the protection of American interests, at the re- 
quest of United States consuls; the Palos: has been detailed to convey 
our minister to the Corea; and the Trenton is on her way home under 
orders, touching at several ports to display the flag and to inquire after 
American interests. 

The seven vessels composing the Pacific squadron are stationed as 
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follows: The Hartford and Adams are at Payta, Peru, where it will 
readily be believed from recent events there is reason for their presence; 
the Shenandoah is. en route for San Francisco, stopping at ports in Cen- 
tral America; the Mohican is at Samoa, at the request of the State 
Department; the Iroquois and the Monongahela are at Callao and Co- 
quimbo, Peru, respectively, looking after American interests; and the 
Pinta is at Alaska, whers it has rendered valuable service to the Ter- 
ritorial government of that remote possession. 

Of the.two vessels composing the South Atlantic squadron the Lan- 
caster is on her return from the east coast of Africa, where she went to 
investigate certain matters at the request of the State Department, and 

the Tallapoosa is off the coast of Brazil. 

I am quite certain many will agree with me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
powers and influence of our Navy ought to be greatly extended be- 
yond the limits thus disclosed. ‘The United States Government is so 
strong in itself and so strong in the policy, from which I trust it will 
never deviate, of abstaining from interference with other powers, that 
it is not necessary for it to attempt to keep with cumbrous and 
costly experiments of other nations by the construction of floating fort- 
resses in the disguise of ships. But it is absolutely necessary, not only 
for the maintenance of dur international obligations, but for the pro- 
tection and development of our commerce, that a serviceable navy of 
swift-sailing, well-armed cruisers should be established to replace the 
vessels that are now doing duty in foreign waters as the representatives 
of the naval power of the United States, and the experimental iron- 
plated batteries constructed during the war, which to a large extent 
are now unseaworthy. 

We are not courting war, Mr. Chairman; we are not expecting it. 
All that is asked is that the American Navy may be so re-established 
that it will represent more adequately the power and resources of the 
nation. 


Private Claims iu Congress. 
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HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER; 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 4, 1880. 


The House having under consideration the report of the conference committ re 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill for the reliefof the Phoenix 
National Bank, New York— 72 


Mr. SPRINGER said: Ss 3 ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to state briefly the substance of this 3 
and then I am sure the gentleman from- Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] wil 
not object. i 

In 1861 there was deposited by the Georgetown Bank, of South Caro- 
lina, in the Phenix Bank of New York, $12,000. The Congress of the 
United States passed a law confiscating all such deposits in Northern 
banks that were owned by citizens in the Southern States. A check 
was presented shortly after that act was passed to the Phoenix Bank for 
this money, and the bank refused to pay on the ground that proceedings 
in rem had been instituted by the United States against these deposits 
and the money had been paid over to the United States marshal. 

Soon after the close of the war the party holding the check of the 
Georgetown Bank brought suit the Phenix Bank to recover 
this money. The case was taken through all the courts of the State 
of New York and finally to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which court held that the plea of the Phoenix Bank that this money 
had been confiscated by a proceeding in rem was not good, and entered 
a judgment against the bank compelling the bank to pay the sum of 
money to the private depositor. He recovered a judgment against the 
bank for the amount originally deposited and the interest allowed in 
the State of New York from the time the check was presented until 
the judgment was paid. The interest was paid under the judgment of 
the State of New York from the time the check was presented until 
the judgment was paid, amounting in the aggregate, the whole amount 
of the judgment and the costs, to the sum which is recommended to 
be a 
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Before the vote is taken on agreeing to this report I want to state in 
reference to private bills that we have been able, owing to the great 
pressure of public business here, to consider only a small number of 
the vast mass of such eases that have been brought’ before us during 
this session of Con There have been introduced into this House 
during this session 10,014 bills and 214 jointresolutions, in all 10,228. 
Of these 7,650 were private and 2,578 were public bills. 

I call attention to the following statement showing the introduction 


of bills and other business of the first session of this Congress as com- 
pared with both sessions of the Forty-eighth Congress: 
Forty-ninth Congress, first session: 


House bills introduced 
House joint resolutions introduced 


r / UTERI EEN ar I 
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Senate joint resolutions introduced. 
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Number of publie bills which became laws... . 333 183 
Public joint resolutions which became laws... = 35 
Number of private bills which became laws .. — 752 
Private joint resolutions which became laws. . . . . . .. . .. . . cee 3 
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The House has passed 95 public bills and 7 public joint resolutions; 
also 146 private bills and 3 private resolutions, which have not been 
acted upon by the Senate. 

The Senate has passed 192 public bills and 7 public joint resolutions; 
also 325 private bills and 4 private resolutions which have not been 
acted upon by the House. , g 

This statement does not include 75 House bills and 38 Seuate bills 
which have been vetoed, and 4 Senate bills and 4 House bills and 1 
Mouse joint resolution (surplus) which have been pocketed; also 1 
House joint resolution (distribution of the Official Register) which 
was not received by the President until five minutes after 4 o'clock on 
the day of adjournment. 


Fortx-eichth Con 
Bills introduced. 
Joint resolutions 

* 


Total number of bills and joint resolutions introduced in Forty-eighth 
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Reports made to Forty-eighth Congress: 


During the first session of the last Congress there were introduced in 
both Houses7,509 bills and 287 joint resolutions, making a total of 7,796; 
being an increase of 5,411 bills at this session over the whole number 
introduced during the first session of the last Congress. The cost of 
the printing of these bills, private and public, at this session has 
amounted to over $80,000. 

Mr. Henry H. Smith, the Journal Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, in an article published in the Chicago Current of December 5, 
1885, thus referred to the subject of private legislation in Congress: 


The present membership of the House is three hundred and thirty-three— 
including eight Delegates—an increase of two hundred and sixty members since 
the First Congress. The steady increase of businessin the House has kept pace 
with the increase of representation, and will undoubtedly continue. From the 
organization of the Government,” said Speaker CarLIsLEin his valedictory ad- 
dress on the 4th of March last, “to the Twenty-fifth Congress, a period of fifty 
years, there were introduced into the House 8,777 bills and joint resolutions, 
while during the Forty-eighth Congress there were 8,637, ost as many as 
during that half 5 0 

Referring to the fact that the House was compelled to leave unfinished so large 
a percen of its business, he said: 

It is evident that unless some constitutional or legislative ision can be 
adopted which will relieve Congress from the consideration of all, or at least a 
large part, of the local and private measures which now occupy the time of the 
committees and fill the calendars of the two Houses, the percentage of business 
left undis; of at each adjournment must continue to increase from year to 

ear. It is not reasonable to suppose that an alteration of the Constitution can 

effected, but it is worthy ofseriousconsideration whethera general law might 
not be enacted which would authorize the several Executive Departments and 
the courts of justice to hear and determine these matters under such rules and 
regulations as would amply protect the interests of the Government and at the 
same time secure to the citizen a more expeditious and appropriate remedy than 
is now afforded. If this shall be done. time and opportunity will be afforded 
here for the deliberate consideration of those public questions which the 
Constitution has committed to the legislative department, and something might 
be done to promote the welfare of the whole people without neglecting the 
special interests of any." 

Of the 8,637 bills introduced in the last Congress of the House 6.329 were of a 
private o ter, and an examination of the journals shows that about o per 
cent. of these bills have been introduced in former Cougrésses, and that fully 40 

r cent. haye at various times been favorably reported. As 1,848 copies of each 

ill are printed, the cost alone is a very cousidereble item, approximating $100,- 
000 a Congress. The following table shows that, in spite of the steady increase 
in the number of bills in uced in Congress, the relative number which be- 
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came laws have steadily fallen off, with the exception of the last two Congresses, 
when a very unusual number of private pension bills were passed: 


Congress, | Bills. | Acts. | Per cent. 
Thirty-eighth 1,608 515 3¹ 
Thirty-ninth 2,358 619 26 
Fortieth.. 3,723 769 a 
Forty-first. 5,314 772 14 
Forty-second. 5,943 | 1,015 17 
Forty-third.... 6,435 856 13 
Forty-fourth... 6,230 712 11 
Forty-fifth.. 8,736 742 8} 
Forty-sixth.... pai .| 10, 087 450 41 
Forty-seventh . -| 10, 704 772 7 
Forty-cighth.... 11.4 966 8 


Of the 966 bills which became laws in the last Congress 682—nearly two-thirds— 
were of a private character, of which 588 were pension bills. nt recom- 
mendations have been made by Presidents Grant, Hayes, and Arthur in their 
annual messages to Congress for legislation that would relieve both Congres 
and the Departments from the burden of a large class of private claims, but, be- 
yond the passage of the Bowman bill“ - which affords but slight relief—noth- 
ing has been done. 


I call the attention of the House to these facts for this reason, that 
our present system of dealing with private bills is a denial of justice 
to the claimants and ought to be abandoned at once. I hope the time 
is not far distant when Congress will see fit to establish some tribunal 
by which all who have claims against the United States can go into a 
court of justice and have those claims adjudicated in accordance with 
the rules provided in the courts. 

In 1874 the subject began to attract the serious attention of Congress 
and the country. At that time Mr. John W. Forney, who had large 
experience in Congressional legislation, was the editor of the Washing- 
ton Chronicle, a newspaper published in this city. I ask attention to 
an editorial which appeared in that paper at that time, as follows: 


We call attention to an article printed in the Chronicle this morning from the 
pen of an able and experienced member of Congress on the subject of the proper 
disposition of private claims pending before the two Houses, which is well worth 
careful 8 on the part of his ſellow- members. 

It was not our purpose in the article to which our honorable friend refers to 
ce the members generally for inattention to this branch of their public 
duty. No doubt it now receives an equitable share of the time of the hard-work- 
3 . ee waeris nown to be me of — — indefatigable. 

regretted o not, perhaps can not, work with the same degree 
of effectiveness, The capable and industrious ought not, certainly, to be con- 
demned on account of the incapacity or indolence of others of their associates. 

And it is a truth, that the most capable Senators and Representatives of expe- 
rience will heartily indorse, that a committee of Co is, in many respects, 
an unfit and u e place for the adjudication of jus causes, unfit because the 
members of committees will not attend and give their attention to the business, 
‘The whole work, co uently, devolves on afew persons, who can notcarefully 
examine all the cases of this description sent to them for investigation. And 
the small 50 which is reported can not, as the writer shows. secure the delib- 
erate consideration of the House and Senate, so that the bulk of the work per- 
mf the committees is not'finally acted on by the Congress to which it is 
submitted, and must be abandoned by the claimants, or continue to be presented 
from Congress to Congress, constantly accumulating in magnitude. 

It is an unfit place, because an adverse decision does not necessarily terminate 
the application of the claimant for redress, He is almost certain to attribute his 
defeat to the stupidity or inattention of committeemen, rather than the badness 
of his cause. Andif not broken down in his fiaances he is almost certain to 
return in person or by agent, or through the interposition of his Representative 
or Senator, year after year, with the hope of better luck. Hence, it has become 
a sort of axiom at the national capital that no claim presented to Congress can 
ever be effectually dis; of except by its payment, while an adverse decision 
by a court after a full hearing would end it forever. 

A committee of Congress is an unfit tribunal, because the testimony submitted 
is nearly always ex and in favor of the applicants for relief, no one being 
interested who has lities for taking testimony in favor of the Government, 
This, being well known to Senators and Representatives, has induced a habit 
with many of systematically eee private claims, however just they 
may appear on their face and well supported by evidence, believing that the 
Government side has not been fully represented. 

It would, therefore, be far better for honest and meritorious claimants, as well 
as for the Government, to have all the claims referred to a court properly con- 
pea poate which appears to the committees of Congress to possess in- 

em 


With the exception of what is known as the Bowman act nothing 
has been done to relieve Congress from the burden of private legislation. 
The Bowman act is practically inoperative, owing to the fact that no 
claims can be considered under it which are barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. An effort has been madeat this session to enlarge the provisions 
of that act, and also to afford other relief to claimants. The Committee 
on Claims of this House has reported a bill (H. R. 5314), which remains 
unreached on the Calendar, ‘‘conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to investigate private and domestic claims and demands, other 
than war claims, against the United States.“ The Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has reported a bill (H. R. 6974) “to provide for the bringing of 
suits against the United States,“ and the Senate passed a bill (S. 2643) 
supplemental to the Bowman act, which is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Claims of this House. Without anticipating the action of 
the committee I would suggest that the Senate bill referred to beamended 
by incorporating the provisions of the two House bills just mentioned. 
The amended bill would then be as follows: 

A bill supplemental to an act approved March 3, 1883, entitled “An act to afford 


assistance and relief to Congress and the Executive Departments in the inves- 

tigation of claims and demands against the Government.“ 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
sca in Congress assembled, That whenever any bill shall be pending in either House 
of Congress providing for the payment of a claim against the United States, legal 
or equitable, or for a grant, gift, or bounty to any person, the House in which 


such bill is pending may refer the same to the Court of Claims, who shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the provisions of the actapproved March 
3, 1883, entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive nts in the investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government,” and report to such House the facts in the case and the amount, 
where the same can be liquidated, including any facts seein upon the qaes- 
tion whether there has been delay or laches in presenting such claim or apply- 
ing for such grant, gift, or bounty, and any facts bearing upon the question 
whether the bar of any statute of limitation should be removed, or which shall 
pede erent to excuse the claimant for not having resorted to any established 
remedy. 


Amend the said Senate bill by adding thereto the following as addi- 
tional sections, taken from House Claims Committee bill: 


Src, 2. That at the adjournment of each Congress, all bills polation: to private 
and domestic claims and demands, against the United States, which may be 
pending in either House of Congress or before any committee of either House, 
sh ll, by the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House, 5 
be referred to the Court of Claims, together with all papers relatin; ereto, as 
hereinbefore provided; and all such claims and demands shall be investigated 
by the court as provided by law. The Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House shall enter in the Journals of the respective Houses, and in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, a statement showing what bills have been so transferred. 

Sec. 3. That after the passage of this act neither House of Congress con- 
sider or entertain, for any pu other than that of referring the same to some 
judicial tribunal or commission under existing law,any private or domestic 
claim or demand against the United States which involves the investigation of 
facts, until such facts shall have been investigated by such judicial tribunal or 
commission and the findings of facts reported to Congress. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be t mage as the Attorney-General, or his assistants 
under his direction, to appear for the defense and protection of the United States 
in all cases which may be transmitted to the Court of Claims under this act, or 
the act to which this is an amendment. 

Sec.5. That reports of the Court of Claims to Congress under this act, and the 
act to which this is an amendment, if not finally acted upon during the session 
at which they are reported, shall be continued from session to session and from 
Congress to Congress until the same shall be finally acted upon. 


Alsoadd the following sections, taken from the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill: 


Src. 6. That the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the following matters: 

First. All claims founded upon the Constitution of the United States, or any 
law of Congress, or any regulation of an Executive Department, or upon con- 
tract, expressed or implied, with the Government of the United States, or for 
damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in respect of which claims the party wonld 
be entitled to redress the United States either in a court of . equity, 
or admiralty if the United States were suable, and of all other claims which 
may be referred to it by either House of Congress. 

Second. All set-offs, counter-claims for damages, whether liquidated or un- 
liquidated. or other demands whatsoever on the part of the Government of the 
United States ust any person making claim against the Government in said 
court: Provi That no suit against the Government of the United States shall 
be allowed under this act unless the same shall have been brought within six years 
after the t accrued for which the claim is made. 

SEC. 7. the circuit and district courts of the United States shall have con- 
receding section, with the 
not exceed the sum of $10,- 


cat: ad 
Sec. 9. That the porou in any suit 
seventh section of t 


res 
plaintiff resides or where the cause 
the full name and residence of the plaintiff, the nature of his claim, and a suc- 
cinct statement of the facts upon which the claim is based, the money or other 
thing claimed or the damages sought to be recovered, and praying the court 
for a judgment or decree upon the facts and law. 

SEC, 10, That the plaintiff shall cause a copy of his petition filed under the pre- 
ceding section to be served upon the district attorney of the United States in the 
district wherein suit is brought, and shall mail a copy of the same, by registered 
letter, to the Attorney-General of the United States, and 1 thereupon cause 
to be filed with the clerk of the court wherein suit is instituted an affidavit of 
such service and the ng of such letter. It shall be the duty of the district 
attorney upon whom service of petition is made as aforesaid to appear and de- 
fend the interests of the Government in the suit, and within sixty days after the 
service of petition upon him, unless the time should be extended by order of the 
court e in the case, to file a plea, answer, or demurrer on the part of the 
Government, and to file a notice of any counter-claim, set-off, claim for dam- 
ages, or other demand or defense whatsoever of the Government in the prem- 
ises; and the issue shall be tried in accordance with the ordinary rules of the 
court governing the trial of like issues in other causes: Provided, That should 
the district attorney neglect or refuse to file a plea, answer, demurrer, or defense 
as required, the plaintiff may proceed with the case under such rules as the court 
may adopt in the premises; but the plaintiff shall not have judgment or decree 
for his claim, or any part thereof, except on satisfactory evidence. 

Sec. 11. That all issues of fact arising in suits at law prosecuted under the sey- 
enth section of this act shall be tried bya jury, unless a trial by jury is expressly 
waived by the parties to the suit or their attorneys. After verdict has been ren- 
dered in the suit at law in the district or circuit courts of the United States, it 
shall be the duty of the court to cause a written opinion to be filed therein set- 
ting forth the specific findings by the court or jury on the facts alleged in the 
petition, and the conclusions of the court upon all questions of law involved in 
the case, and to render judgment thereon. If the suit be in equity or admiralty 
the court shall proceed with the same according to the rules of such courts, 

Sec, 12. That in the trial of any suit brought under any of the provisions of 
this act, no person shall be excluded as a witness because he is a party to orin- 
terested in sqid suit; and any plaintiff or party in interest may be examined asa 
witness on the part of the Government. 

Sections 1079 and 10% of the Revised Statutes are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 13. That the plaintiff or the United States, in any suit brought under the 
provisions of this act, shall have the same rights of appeal or writ of error as are 
now rese! in the statutes of the United States in that behalf made, and upon 


the conditions and limitations therein contained. The modes of procedure in 
claiming and perfecting an appeal or writ of error shall conform in all respects, 
and as near as may be, to the statutes and rules of court governing appeals and 
writs of crror in like causes. 

Sec. 14. That when the findings of fact and the law applicable thereto have 
been filed in any cause as provided in section Il of this act. and the judgment or 
decree is adverse to the Government, it shall be the duty of the district attorney 
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appeal or writ of error 


same: Provided, after 
six months from — — ecreein such suit. From the date of such 
final judgment or decree shall be computed t at the rate of 4 per 
cent., until the time when an appropriation is made for the payment of the 
judgment or decree. 
Sno. 15. That the 


claim to 


assistance and relief to Con- 
d ve ts vestigation of claims and de- 
nst the Government,” approved March 3, 1883, if it shall a oe 
estab’ n 


Sud. 19. That the costs of court in proceedings under this act shall be taxed in 
favor of the prevailing party therein, unless otherwise specially ordered by 
the court, For failure to prosecute a petition filed under this act with reason- 
able diligence, the same may be dismissed, in the discretion of the court, 

Src, 20, That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act are hereby 


re 

Amend the title so that it will read as follows: 

A bill to provide for the investigation and adjudication of claims and demands 
against the United States, and for other purposes. 

At the next session of Congress I hope something will be done to re- 
lieve Congress from the increasing b of private législation. I ask 


the attention of members to this subject during the a ing vaca- 
tion, and I will print as a part of my remarks the mentioned in 
order that the whole subject may be considered. 

One step further than the proposed legislation will be required before 


Congress will obtain perfect relief from the accumulating mass of pri- 
vate bills. That step isa constitutional amendment prohibiting special 
legislation by Congress. I have proposed such an amendment, and it is 
now pending before the Committee on the Judiciary of this House. It 
is as follows: 

ARTICLE —. 

Seerron 1. The lative power of the United States is limited to the enact- 
ment of laws in their ication and effect to all sections and persons 
within the j on of this tution. All local 
ments, hereby prohibited, shall be null and void. 

Sec. 2. All claims against the United States shall be adjudicated and deter- 
mined by such tribunal or as Congress may establish for that purpose. 


If Congress will pass the bills referred to and submit a constitutional 


Congress, and the presen 
den and be permitted to devote their whole time and attention to sub- 
jects of national importance. 


Labor Arbitration. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 
On the bill (II. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy ae controversies and 


ferences between common carriers and Territorial 
transportation of property and passengers and their employés, 


Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One hundred and ten years ago, thirteen years be- 
fore the Constitution was framed, a body of men endowed with virtue, 
honor, and courage mét together, and to attain a grand purpose they 
pledged to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
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These men said: 
We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men arecreated equal; that 


transcript testimony taken, 
of the court, and his written legality and justice 
of te verdict or finding; whereupon the Attorney-General shall determine and they 


these are life, eae ona fra ce w iness; that to secure these rights 
governments were formed among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. ` 


These words came from the pen of Thomas Jefferson, the greatapostle 
of the democratie idea of man’s right and ability to govern himself. 
The Government, based upon such principles, founded by Jefferson and 
men like him, baptized in blood, cradled in adversity, and reared in 
suffering, has become a great democratic republic, a refuge for the op- 
pressed of all the world, a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the le; and for eighty-seven years the laws under which they 
lived were but the reflections of the wishes of those who were governed 
by those laws, willingly submitting to their restraints and gratefully 
accepting their blessings. During all that period we had peace, hap- 
piness and prosperity. Since the termination of that blessed era we 
have had a different form of government. The laws have not been for 
the benefit of the many; they have been for the advantage of the few, 
and for the few of specially favored sections. They have tended to 
make the few very rich and the many very poor; · and to-day we see the 
victims of this unjust legislation banded together demanding what they 
believe to be justly due them. 

For twenty-five years the tendency of all legislation has been against 
those who labor and in favor of the capital which employs labor. And 
now the laboring masses come and ask for a law which they hope will 
ameliorate their condition. In 1830 Daniel Webster condensed the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence in these words: 

The ‘s government, mado for the people, made by the people, and au- 
swerable to the people. 

In 1850 Theodore Parker adopted the idea in these words: : 

A government of all the people, by all the people, forall the people. 

In 1863 the sentiment was repeated by Mr. Lincoln, who said: 

And that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 

And in 1886 let the American Congress emphasize this grand idea by 

the enactment with unanimous voice of laws to protect the rights of 
the people. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if not another law was enacted for 
fifty years to protect capital that it would be amply protected by the 
laws that now stand on the statute-books, and in that belief I shall 
advocate all measures which are calculated to improve the condition of 
those who work. 

For this reason I shall vote for the bill now being considered, although 
it is not all that I desire; and for the same reason I support and advo- 
cate the bill to aid our common schools, and thus place at least the 
rudiments of education within the reach of the children of the labor- 
ing people of Jur country. 


Coast Defenses and their Armament. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, July 23, 1886. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9798) making appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, 
and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I may as well say what I haye to say upon the 
general question now, before the adoption of the pending amendment, 
for the second and fifth sections are both involved in one discussion. 
I hesitate a good deal about occupying the time of the Senate, because 
it is late in the session; but the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
DA wes] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] have both very 
kindly that I should in some measure repeat what I said be- 
fore the committee. If it will help to inform or convince anybody 
here or help the measure elsewhere, I shall be very glad to do it. The 


danger is that having read and heard so much about it, and being so much 


interested in it, I may talk too long. I shall be willing to be checked, 
and I shall esteem any question by a Senator as a favor. 

I hardly need to lay down the proposition, for everybody eai 
knows it, that the country is to-day practically defenseless, Thoug 
it beso now, there wasa time when this country was with the foremost 
of all the world in the excellence and the relative cost of its coast de- 
fenses and theirarmament. I do notknow how we lived just after the 
Revolution until about 1816, but between 1816 and 1826 there was 
adopted a general system of coast defense. Under it we built strong 
granite and brick forts, some with walls 8 feet thick, but thinning down 
to 5 feet near the embrasures, and good against the guns of those days. 
The system was excellent, and for the numbers and wealth of the peo- 
ple it was costly. There is not one of those old fortifications, which 
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were formerly a matter of great national pride, that is anything more The following table 


than a death-trap to-day when faced by the best modern weapons. 

We have been considering our coast and naval defenses over since the 
war of the rebellion. It is fortunate for us now that we have done 
nothing. Divine Providence has saved us from any serious controversy 
with any foreign nation. In the mean timeall the great nations of Eu- 
rope, whose several existences depend upon their keeping up with the 
highest state of the military art, have been spending money by the mill- 
ions and tens and scores, yes, and hundreds of millions, constantly fol- 
lowing the progress of invention, abandoning to-day what cost them 
millions yesterday, and jumping to-morrow to meet the newest idea. 
All they havc expended isas fully for our benefit as if it had been spent 
by ourselves.. They have reached a stage in the arts of offense and de- 
fense that no longer excuses delay on our part. They have come to cer- 
tain conclusions with regard to works of defense — the armament 
thereof which are not likely to be very seriously, at any rate essentially, 
disturbed within a few years. Whatever we build or make now can 
not very soon become useless. 

There have been a surprising. number of investigations and 
upon thesesubjects. Every year our engineer officers have poin 
to us the defenseless condition of the coast and have asked us to do this, 
that, and the other thing, now in forts and then in On the 
whole, I am very glad we did not follow their advice. At the time it 
would have been apparently wise to do it, but we now see that we have 
no need for what we should have done a few years ago. 

Within a few years there have been several boards especially ap- 
pointed and instructed to inquire into the general question. They have 
inquired so thoroughly and are so nearly agreed that I must “briefly 
notice them. And first, the ‘‘armament board,“ so-called, organized 
under the appropriation act of July 5, 1884, and instructed thereby— 

To cause the various calibers, lengths of bore, greatest and least admissible 
2 of 3 for each caliber. together with the greatest and least 8 
each caliber, of all the various calibers required for the — 
—— number of each caliber of gun required, to be determined, an 
to make the same known to manufacturers of ordnance on their application — 
to report the same to Congress at its next session for its approval. 

On that board were such officers as Col. Thomas G. Baylor, Ordnance 
Department; Col. James C. Duane, Corps of ; Maj. William 
R. King, Corpsof Engineers; Maj. George W. McKee, Ordnance Depart- 
ment; Capt. Charles Shaler, Ordnance Department, and Capt. Edward 
Maguire, Corpsof Engineers. Their report wastransmitted to Congress 
December 5, 1884, and printed as Senate Executive Document No. 5, 
Forty-eighth Con second session. 

That very able after full deliberation recommended a series of 
heavy steel guns, beginning with 8 inches caliber running up to 16 inches 
caliber and adding thereto a 12-inch mortar. They gave an estimate 
of the weights of guns, charges, projectiles, velocity, penetration, &e. 

The tabular statements are as follows: 


TABLE I. 
2 denne |3 | 38 | Be 
ags 2 23 a 
Caliber. 32 aS Š E) 
| BSS | Bore. Gun ee) Se £ 
2 a) A ER È 
Inches. | Calibers.| Feet. | Feet, | Tons. | Pounds | Pounds: 
„ 123) 3 | 2° ats” | 13 235 100 
226 | 30 23 | 26.875 | 25 575 225 
| 306] $2.06) 32.06 | 85.11 | 48 S04 456 
| o| 31.74 41.67 45.93 | 107.77 1, . 4 650.4 
512 90 9 10.33 13.06 610 52 
TABLE IT. 


TABLE IIL 


Penetration of wrought iron in inches at— 


Caliber. . 
Muz- 1,000 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 4,000 | 5,000 | 6,000 | 7,000 
zlo. | yards. | yards. | yards, | yards. | yards, | yards. | yards. 
— — | | 

14.97 13.63 12.40 11.31 10.39 9.67 9.10 
20. 88 18.96 17.61 16.33 15. 16 14.13 13.23 
22.6821. 21 19. 81 18.47 a 2 17. a 16.15 15.18 
28. 26.95 | 2.29) 23.7 20.71 19.62 


will give an approximate estimate of the rough- 


bored, turned, and tem: steel required for the guns recommended 
by the armament 


Kind. 


* Approximate. 
These figures do not vary materially from what would be adopted 


now by the best judges. 

The next board is known as the foundry board of which we have 
heard so much, which was organized under the naval appropriation 
bill of March 3, 1883, making appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, being authorized 55 the follow- 
ing paragraph of that act: 


That the erage of the United States is hereby authorized and requested 
to select from the mea and Navy six officers, who shall constitute a board for 


warfare, for the use of the Army and — 4 of 2 Si 

buildings, tools, and implements necessary to be used in the man: 

inclin the cost of a steam- hammer or apparatus 

ufacture of the heaviest ; and that the President is furthe: nested to 
to Congress the fin gof said . ble: Pro- 
That no extra ——— shall be paid the officers serving on the 

— hereby created. 

This covers a wider ground, but includes the question we are now 
discussing. Let me remark incidentally that they were required to 
report upon a steam-hammer, Such has been the progress in Europe 
that now we do not care to know what a steam-hammer would cost ex- 
cepting the comparatively smaller size for certain minor purposes. A 
better process has superseded the great steam-hammer for most of the 
heavy work in ordnance, 

The board was composed of the following 3 8 Commodore Ed- 
ward Simpson, United States Navy, presi Capt. Edmund 0. 
Matthews, United States Navy; Col. Thomas G. Ba: W Ordnance De- 
partment, United States Army; Lieut. Col. Henry L. Abbot, Engineer 
Corps, United States Army; Maj. Samuel S. Elder, Second 
United States Army; Lieut. William H. Jaques, United States Navy, 
secretary—all able men and y informed upon these subjects. 
AR LEPOA OAF ANAA EO CS TEAR Febrnary 16, 1884, and is 
known as House Executive Document No. 97, first session Forty-eighth 


Congress. A supplementary re made December 20, 1884. 
1 ets er as donate . Executive Document No. 13, 


ure thereof, 
ekora neg nr pcg the man- 


sary for new machinery depending upon an annual appropriation from 
Congress. Nor would any sensible business man do it. 

They say if the Government wishes to contract for a large number 
of tons of forged steel to be furnished during a series of years the man- 
ufacturers will assent. They will agree to spend from five hundred 
thousand to a million and a half of dollars in putting down a plant; 
the Government to inspect the work, inspect at every stage, and to pay 
only as satisfactory forgings are delivered. 

The gun foundry board further reported that this work ought to be 
divided between private parties and the Government as the most eco- 
nomical way, as almost the only certain way of getting it. Suppose 
the Government undertakes the whole operation of gun-building. Then 
it must have that which it never has had—enormous furnaces and 
forges, for the manufacture of this steel from the ore up to 
the heavy forgings, and also the plant necessary to what is called a 
gun-factory, but which will be better understood if I call it the fin- 
ishing and assembling factory, where the rough-bored, rough-turned, 
and parts are finished to the finest gauge, and shrunk to- 
gether or assembled as the finished gun. The Government will not 
undertake that; it ought not to; it would be anexpensive and unnec- 
essary work. It is far better that all the preliminary stages of manu- 
facture should be conducted by private parties. 

The gun foundry board reported that this work ought to be so di- 
vided. It would be matter for congratulation if there were private 
establishments like those of Krupp, at Essen, Germany, and Schneider 
N at Le Creusot, in France, and Sir William G. Armstrong, Mitchell 
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& Co., Newcastle-upon 


Tyne, in England, who would take a contract 
for a whole gun, delivering the perfected work; but there is nobody 


to do it. There is nobody p to undertake either the first or 
second stage, and citizens undertaking the whole would have to contem- 
plate very heavy investments. 

They would rather divide it; they would rather take a lighter risk. 
So that on the whole every board that has discussed this subject has 
come to the conclusion that we can very easily get from private estab- 
lishments rough parts of a great variety of guns such as we need, and 
bring them together in a Government establishment, there finishing, 
assembling, and perfecting the guns. Furthermore, it is considered 
that itis better on the whole that there should be two of these factories, 
or finishing establishments. The needs of the Army and Navy are 
somewhat different. Too great a variety of guns is undesirable, and 
it is to be hoped that those who administer this law will see that as 
far as possible the Army and Navy use the same calibers, and that the 
same gauges are used upon the same calibers, so that projectiles of the 
same nominal caliber may be interchangeable between land and naval 
forces. Circumstances not infrequently make this a convenience and 
economy. 

The guns we have now in forts and arsenals are of ninevarieticsand 
require thirty-three kinds of ammunition. The naval great guns are 
of twenty-two varieties, and they require thirty kinds of ammunition. 
But it must be admitted that there will be sometimes a necessity fora 
gun of a special caliber for the Navy. It might do to establish for the 
Army an arbitrary scale of 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, 12-inch, and 16-inch 
guns for siege and coast-defense purposes, but in constructing vessels 
of unusual types and for peculiar duties the Navy may prefer an in- 
termediate caliber—for example, a 9-inch gun. The difference between 
an 8 and a 10 inch gun is greater than most persons would suppose at 
first thought. They are to each other as the cubes of theirlike dimen- 
sions—as 512 is to 1,000. Sometimes the Navy may wish to build a 
shorter gun than others of the same caliber, and make it stouter, that 
it may stand quicker powder and exhibit equal power. 

On the whole, therefore, without dwelling farther on these details, it 
3eems wise that the Army and Navy should each have a gun factory. 
There will then be a wholesome rivalry between the two arms of which 
the Government will get the benefit. 

By and by, as the private manufacturers become strong and confi- 
dent and are dealt with on sound business principles, they may be 
willing to undertake also the work of finishing guns. If so, the Gov- 
ernment’s gun factories may be allowed to wear out and disappear, but 
it will probably be deemed good policy to maintain them to serve as a 
partial check upon private firms and as schools of experiment and in- 
straction. 

Returning from my divergence, I must not omit another board whose 
conclusions are worthy of the very highest respect. The board on forti- 
fications was organized under act of Congress approved March 3, 1885, 
making appropriations for fortifications, &c., for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1886, being authorized by the following paragraph of that act: 

And the President of the United Statesshall appoint a board of which the Sec- 
retary of War shall be a member and president, to be composed of two officers 
of the Engineer Corps, two from the Ordnance Corps, two officers of the line of 
the Navy, and two civilians, which board shall examine and report at what 
ports fortifications or other defenses are most ntly required, the character 
and kind of defenses best adapted for each, with reference to armament, the 
utilization of torpedoes, mines, or other defensive appliances; and for the nec- 
essary and proper expenses of said board and for the compensation of the two 
civilians at $10 per day while so employed in the discharge of said duty the sum 
of $40,000, to be immediately available, is hereby appropriated; and the report 
of said board shall be transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of War. 

The board was composed of the following-named persons: Hon. Will- 
iam C. Endicott, Secretary of War, president; Brig. Gen. Stephen V. 
Benét, Chief of Ordnance; Brig. Gen. John Newton, Chief of Engineers; 
Lieut. Col. Henry L. Abbot, Corps of Engineers; Capt. Charles S. Smith, 
Ordnance Department; Commander W. T. Sampson, United States 
Navy; Commander F. Goodrich, United States Navy; Mr. Joseph 
Morgan, jr., of Pennsylvania; Mr. Erastus Corning, of New York. 

Mr. Morgan is connected with the Cambria Iron Works, and Mr. Corn- 
ing is an eminent manufacturer. Their report was transmitted to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War January 23, 1886, and it was ordered to 
be printed by the House of Representatives January 26, 1886, as House 
Executive Document No. 49, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. 

That board was divided into subcommittees, each taking up an im- 
portant branch of the subject. The conclusions of the joint report, 
which I hold before me, are precisely such as I have stated of the other 
boards and such as were arrived at by the Senate select committee, 
namely, that we are to have hereafter the forged steel, built-up, breech- 
loading rifle-gun. Moreover, they say that we are to have along the 
shore near the mouths of the great harbors iron or steel clad turrets 
similar to those put upon monitors, in which shall be put the very 
greatest guns; thatafter those there may come other guns, lighterguns, 


to be placed en barbette that is to say, in the open air—and protected 
there by heavy masonry or plates of iron or steel, and the steel will un- 
doubtedly be ultimately adopted. 

Harbor defenses will consist of heavy ships outside; within them 
torpedo vessels of various sizes; next, the heavy fortifications I have 
noted; and lastly, a thorough system of torpedo defense. This will 


consist, first, of the class technically known as mines—that is, globvlar 
cases of iron, containing explosive material, anchored in the nels 
at suitable distances from the surface of the water and connected by 
wire with clectric batteries on shore, and exploded either by contact 
with ships passing over them or by a touch of the operator; secondly, 
of moyable and governable torpedoes sent out from the shore; thirdly, 
of the stations of the torpedo corps, protected by armor and guarded 
by artillery of the lighter classes and by machine-guns against the 
enemy’s attempts to reach the operators or disable the torpedoes by 
cutting the wires or otherwise. 

At present we are dealing only with the heavy armament of tho for- 
tifieations. The fortification board in that report selected a number of 
the harbors that specially needed defense, and named the number and 
kind of guns that were required there. The pending bill, if amended 
as proposed by the Committee on Appropriations, will be precisely in 
line with that report. 

Immediately following it came the report of the select committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate, of which I had the honor to be a member and 
chairman. That committee examined a large number of the leading 
manufacturers of steel in the United States. It visited many of their 
establishments. Through a subcommittee it visited establishments 
upon the Pacific coast. 

Another subeommittee had the great pleasure of entering and ex- 
amining, as a special favor, the most advanced establishments in Eng- 
land. The sum and conclusion are in general harmony with those of 
every board that has reported and with those of the leading nations of 
Euro 

So far as they relate to sccuring heavy ordnance they are followed 
in the amendments before us. Permit me to give those conclusions in 
full, from Senate Report No. 9, submitted February 8, 1886: 

Pst The United States is mctallurgically independent for all purposes of war- 
re. 


(2) The manufacture of iron and steel for = pu has kept pace- 
with the foremost science and skill ofthe world. Forsteel-making, the casting 
capacity is ample, but the heavy forging and finishing of guns and armor will 
require new and costly plants. 

(3) The machinery and machine-tools of the navy-yard are sufficient for the 
building of engines, but much of it is obsolete and no longer economical; the 
means of building iron or steel ships are lacking; one yard has a good plant of 
limited capacity for finishing steel guns, and has done some good work. 

(4) As a partial check upon private buildersand as a resource in case of neces- 
sity, some ships should be built in navy-yards, the to be furnished by 
private foundries. Ships in general should be built by private contract, and 

rivate yards are capable of doing the work. The uncertain nature of repairs 

such that some Government yards should be wo i ready to make them. 

(5) Armor plate and engines should be obtained wholly from private manu- 


facturers. 

6. The costly experiments of twenty-five years have reached a — which 
8 certain conclusions. Guns should be made of open-hearth steel, forged, 

reech-loading, chambered, of calibers ranging from 5 to 16 inches, of lengths 
ran from 30 to 35 calibers. Armor and projectiles should be made of forged 
steel. The hydraulic forging press produces better results than the steam-hum- 
mer, costs much less, and should be used for Government work. Ships should 
be constructed of steel, but certain minor classes may be composite of steel and 


wood, 

7. The manufacture of guns suitable for ships and coast defense should be 
divided between private foundries and Government shops; the former provid- 
ing the forged and tempered parts, and the latter finishing those parts and 
assembling them, 

8. The Government should establish two factories for machine-finishing and 
assembling guns. The weight of opinion among Army and Navy experts and 
prominent manufacturers of heavy work in steel decidedly indicates the Wash- 
ington navy-yard and the Watervliet Arsenal as the best sites for such factories, 
When the determination to contract for heavy guns shall have been reached, 
the localities for finishing them can easily be determined. 

9, All needed private capital is ready for cheerful co-operation with the Goy- 
ernmentin whatever it may uire, 

10. Pro; s for armor and guns should require such quantities and extend 
over such a series of years as to justify private persons in securing the best 
plant. Payments should be made only for completed work, and only the guar- 
anteed bids of persons having capital and experience should be considered. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. R. HAWLEY, 


irman, 
N. W. ALDRICH. 


These conclusions of your select committee were reached after a year 
and a half of investigation, calling before it the best manufacturers and 
the scientific men best qualified to judge. In the first place, it is said 
that the United States is metallurgically independent for all pur- 
poses of warfare.” The question was asked during the debate here as 
to whether we in reality could make steel of the proper kind and qual- 
ity. Mr. Swank, vice-president of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, on page 261 of this report, says: 

If the question were asked whether this country could, if required, supply 
from within its own borders all of the iron ore needed in every branch of its 
iron and steel industries, including the manufacture of the finer kinds of crucible 
steel, the answer might unhesitatingly be made in the affirmative. We can 
make as good iron ſor vrugible steel as the Swedes do if we would only be as 
painstaking as they are. We haveores in great abundance for the manufacture 
of Bessemer steel by the original, or acid, process, which is the only process for 
the manufacture of this kind of steel that now exists in this country, if we ex- 
cept one unsatisfactory experiment that has recently been made with the 
Thomas-Gilchrist, or basic, process, and one establishment for the manufacture 
of steel by the Clapp-Grifliths process, 

Mr. Fritz, of the Bethlehem Steel Works, and other able men coin- 
cided with him. I will not read at length. Mr. Fritz, who is emi- 
nent in his calling, was asked 
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93 not be to the use of home material? 

Mr. Fritz. There are several reasons for not restricting the manufacturer to 
home ores; an important reason being the purer quality of many of the foreign 
ores, which insures a higher grade and better quality of steel. É 

This bill requires that these heavy guns shall be made entirely of 
American products. I hope that will not be construed to compel a 
manufacturer to use only American ores throughout. I wish the ex- 
pression were ont, The forging, the building, is to be done in this 
country. All the great plant is to be here. If the manufacturer can 
by mixing certain qualities of Cuban or Mediterranean ore more easily 
make the gun-steel, let him do so. If foreign governments should for- 
bid and prevent our bringing in any ore, on the breaking out of hostil- 
ities or the threatening of hostilities, we can resort to ourown ores and 
do the whole work here, Take it altogether, we are better equipped 
than any other nation, because we can produce our own ferro-manganese 
and all other things necessary in the making of steel; indeed, we export 
now something of ferro-manganese to Great Britain, which has it not. 
Great Britain could not make a single steel gun of the quality she has 
now if she were required to make it all out of her own material, nor 
could Germany, nor any of the European nations, except perhaps 
Sweden, and I am not sure as to that. I suppose she may, however, 
because she furnishes acertain quality of ore that all seem to prefer for 
certain valuable purposes. 

Mr. Fritz was asked by the chairman: 

Why do steel manufacturers import foreign material? 

Referring to the ferro-manganese. 

Mr. Fnrrz. Because they can feel more certain of obtaining a high quality of 
product within the necessary limits of cost. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Can any works in the United States 2 present plant) pro- 
duce any e of steel that would probably be called for by Government spec- 
ifications for quns and armor equal, metallurgically, to foreign? 

a — peers ta tbe te ae ae States are capable of supplying steel 
“Whe CHAIRMAN. Under existing conditions what will be the additional cost of 
such steel as compared with the foreign of the same quality, laid down in the 
United States, duty free? 

Mr. Frirz. About the difference in the price of labor. 

So I would not forbid the Bethlehem works, the Cambria works, or 
any of them, to take an ounce of foreign ore. They could get along 
without it if that were a necessity, but they will produce more easily 
and economically by mixing. They have been in the habit of sprink- 
ling in a certain degree of the foreign ore chiefly because it is deficient 
in phosphorous and other irreducible and hostile elements—the con- 
stant vexation of the steel-maker. 

Now, sir, in response to suggestions from preceding speakers, a word 
as to the processes of making steel guns. In my judgment, which 
simply accepts the judgment of the world’s scientific and practical 
leaders, the day of cast-iron guns of any description whatever is gone 
forever. The largest and most effective guns can not be made of cast- 
iron with safety. If you undertake to make a 60 or 70 ton cast-iron gun 
= will fail a large number of times in the casting and an additional 

arge numberof times in the firing tests. I am opposed to any further 
tinkering in making hybrid guns, cast-iron guns lined with steel, or 
cast-iron guns hooped with steel. 

I myself have seen the result of the experiments made during the 
war in combining cast-iron and wrought-iron in the famous Parrott 
gun, which was good in its day, an advance in its time, of great serv- 
ice to us on many occasions, but it was unreliable. There were two 
metals that were nothomogeneous. There was the cast-iron that had 
its own different ization, its planes of weakness, resulting from 
irregularities of form. It was attempted to strengthen it by a good 
wrought-iron band around the breech. I have seen two one-hundred 
pound Parrotts go all to pieces, wrought-iron band and all, under my 
own eyes in the siege of Charleston. So many of them broke in firing 
on Fort Fisher that, if I recollect aright, orders were given to stop 
using them. è 

Why can not some heavy cast-iron guns be utilized is a question 
often asked. Why not line them with steel tubes and make them 
breech-loaders? One reason is that so cheaply do we make steel now 
under the new processes that it is better to make a new gun for the sante 
money. Another reason is that the old cast-iron guns were made for 
using a quick powder. They were short and the charge of powder 
wassmall. We have by improvements in powder raised the of 
the 15-inch guns from some 35 pounds of the old quick powder up to 
120, or 130, or 140 pounds of the slower burning powder. The im- 
provement in powder has been as great as that in the manufacture of 
steel or the form of the gun. 

It results that by making a longer gun of steel the slow-burning 
powder has time for complete combustion, expending its full and due 
force upon the projectiles and giving it an enormous velocity and an 
enormous energy. The term energy is equivalent to what is pop- 
ularly called crushing force. The force of the 16-inch steel gun weigh- 
ing from 105 or 115 pounds is said approximately, for illustration, to be 
equivalent to taking a column of steel 16 inches in diameter and 1 mile 
high and letting it drop 33 feet. That helps to give a conception of 
what is meant by over 50,000 tons of ſoot-energy or crushing effect. 
Cast-iron will not stand these strains. Cast-iron guns of the requisite 
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length, say 47 feet, and weighing 110 tons, rifled to carry a 2,000. pounds 
projectile simply, can not be physically or economically successful. 

Innumerable costly experiments, vastly improving powder and steel, 
and marvelously reducing the cost and increasing the quality of steel 
especially, and testing all known kinds of guns, powder, projectiles, 
and armor, have led to the total abandonment of cast-iron for guns in 
any form. We are told to the contrary by gentlemen of worth, expe- 
rience, and sincerity, but they are surely belated and mistaken. 

Let me describe briefly, because the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions did me the honor tobe interested in this matter and to suggest 
that I should repeat some of these things here which assisted them in 
framing the pending amendments—let me describe hastily what I 
saw, and what very few persons outside of the art have ever seen in 
Europe, of the improvementsin Sir Joseph Whitworth’s works in Man- 
chester, England, to which Lientenant-Commander Chadwick and Lieu- 
tenant Jaques of the Navy and myself were kindly admitted. 

I saw 30 tons of boiling steel put into a vertical cylinder, perhaps 40 
inches in diameter. A piston with a gradually increasing pressure, 
running up in thirty-five minutes to 6 tons per square inch, was thrust 
upon that boiling column, and out from the sides darted fine jets of blue 
burning gas. The pressure was shortly reduced to3,000 pounds. When 
the cylinder is so far cooled that contraction no longer goes on the 
pressure was removed. There is found in its interior little, compara- 
tively, of the honey-combing usually shown in large masses of iron or 
steel casting. A metallic casting can not be made wholly without it. 

The metal cools from and contracts toward the outside, leaving within, 
apparently, empty spaces. My Southern friends, familiar with the oper- 
ations of casting bullets for the old-fashioned rifles, will find in each 
bullet, if they pare it down carefully, a little hole the size of a pin- 
head. Whitworth’s process of fluid compression reduces the honey- 
combing to a minimum, and leaves no large mass of porous and 
metal at the top of the column, as other methods must. In the ordinary 
method of casting, this matter, technically called ‘‘sinking-head,’’ is 
from 25 to 33 per cent. of the whole mass. . 

When the column of steel I have described—40 inches in diameter, 
and, I roughly estimate, 15 feet long—is bored out, taking away the 
honey-combs, it leaves a cylinder of steel of better quality for its cost 
than any other process gives. 

But that is not all. ‘The steel manufacturers of England, led by the 
necessities of their government and the high rewards it offered to im- 
prove the treatment of masses of steel far heavier than ordinary trade 
requires, have vastly improved and enlarged the machinery of hydraulic 
forging. I saw in the Whitworth shops a cylindrical ingot of steel 42 
inches in diameter and 92 inches (7 feet 8 inches) long, weighing 16 
tons, taken easily from the glowing furnace and carried quickly and 
gently to the forge, where one end was laid upon an anvil between 
two uprights, a frame of ae Piim and cross-beams. Close above 
the white and sparkling metal hung a hammer-head adjustable to the 
balk of the metal to be forged. The face of the ram that bears upon 
the steel was, perhaps, 2 feet long and 8 inches wide. Its longer di- 
mension coincided with the axis of the steel cylinder. Near by stood 
a lad to control the ord levers or throttle bars by which steam 
or hydraulic power is appli For his guidance there hung a dial, 
marked as the clock-face is, and with an index that indicated precisely 
the travel of the ram, upward and downward. 

The lad pulled the lever, the hammer went down gracefully and 
silently, with a pressure of 3,000 tons, six or eight inches into the cylin- 
der, and the mass of 16 tons gave way, spread and flowed from end to 
end as dough gives way under the fist of the baker. After each suc- 
cessive pressure the cylinder was revolved a few degrees by hydraulic 
power to be ready for the next, as the blacksmith turns the rod with 
his left hand for successive strokes of the hammer. There was but a 
few seconds interval between the pressures, the work being conducted 
more rapidly than with the heavy steam-hammer. In one heat more 
tian half the cylinder was drawn down into a solid steel shaft 20 
inches in diameter and 17 feetlong. Ingots of 30, 40, or 60 tons weight 
can be forged by this machine. The gross weight of the, tube, the 
heaviest forging for the 16-inch gun, is 46 tons. 

The gun-foundry board, after witnessing similar work, declared that 
“ as to the treatment of metal after casting, there can be no doubt of 
the superiority of the system adopted by Sir Joseph Whitworth over 
that of all other manufacturers in the world.“ The British admiralty 
require that the propellers, shafting, and the working barrels of all the 
cylinders shall be made of Whitworth’s fluid-compressed steel, and that 
the cranks shall be made of the same or of Vicker’s steel. Hotchkiss, 
the famous American builder of small steel guns for France, Germany, 
and England, would have none but Whitworth’s steel. 

The previous method of treating masses for guns and armor, andstill in 
use in other establishments, is by the steam-hammer. The largest in the 
world is in the works of Schneider & Co., Creuzot, France. The ham- 
mer weighs 100 tons and has a fall of 16.4 feet. The anvil-block is 
18.4 feet high and weighs 720 tons, the largest piece of it weighing 120 
tons. The cost of such a structure in the United States would prob- 
ably be half a million dollars, Its work is obviously inferior to hy- 
draulic forging, and the gun-foundry board’s estimate cost of the hy- 
draulic forge is $150,000. It does not require an expert to decide that 
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the steel produced by the lathe is more suitable for heavy guns. After 
witnessing its work one would as soon use a hammer to work dough as to 
work steel. 

There is nothing done in the United States to justify American man- 
ufacturers in introducing the costly processes used in dfor guns 
and armor, but leading firms and corporations stand ready and eager 
to contract to reproduce the plants here. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the moment they should begin to do so they would begin 
to improve the machines, processes, and products, and doubtless also we 
could again lead the world in heavy guns, as we did in former times, 
under the instruction of Bomford, Dahlgren, and Rodman. 

Enough about that; nor will I dwell farther upon the condition of 
our forts except to tell you what is to be proven as easily as a simple 
statement of accounts that there are a dozen nations in the world that 
can sail straight into New York Harbor to-day in spite of anything and 
all things we have there, anchor in the lower bay within a mile of the 
Battery, and put that entire city under contribution, and it can be done 
within a fortnight, it can be done within less time than that, from the 
day of threatened hostilities. ` 

Halifax, a splendid English port and a coaling station, may well be 
a rendezvous of British supplies at any time, and is within thirty-one 
hours from Portland. Bermuda is but a few more hours from New 
York or from Hampton Roads. Havana, a rallying point for the Span- 
ish navy, is forty-five hours from New Orleans. So these nations have 
their great coaling depots, and their naval stations, ten days or twelve 
days’ sail from home and from thirty-one to seventy-two hours from our 
absolutely defenseless ports. 

We have been living along and living along. The Divine Providence 
has taken care of us as He is said to take care of children and fools and 
drunkards. It is the soeppan | . is an old saying, but 
it is truer in war than in anything else. The list of the wars of one 
hundred years shows that most of them have come suddenly. It is che 
policy of attacking nations to let them so come. 

There are two thousand millions of destructible property in New 
York city within the reach of the first-class ships of England. What 
is to prevent her levying upon it if the two nations should resort to war, 
which God forbid. In eight of the great seaports of the country there 
are four billions and a half ($4,500,000,000) of taxable, ascertained, 
returned property, destructible property of all descriptions, within reach 
of foreign guns that may come within reach of them any day without 
asking us a question or receiving a serious check, 

Are we to go on in this way? If so, unless the history of nations 
hereafter shall be altogether different from what it has been heretofore, 
there will some time come to us a day of humiliation. It is not living 
as men of common-sense, courage, and patriotism ought to live. 

I do not complain of the delay, because it is useless, and, thank God, 
we have not lost honor by it. What is of less consequence, we have 
not lost money by it. We have saved the cost of twenty years of ex- 
periment; longer delay is inexcusable. While this bill does not con- 
tain all I wish nor all that is indispensable; while it does not provide 
for torpedoes, forts, gun platforms and carriages, and heavy armor for 
casemates and turrets, yet it is so much of a step that Iam thankful for 
it and take courage. It does provide for the manufacture of 10,000 tons 
of the parts of heavy steel guns and for the beginning of the work here 
of finishing them, and if we do thus much we shall not with it. 

As we stand here to-day, we must go and beg of busy English and 
German and French manufacturers to give us the steel plate for our 
monitors, to give us the steel plate for vessels authorized one year 
ago, and to give us the heavy, rough parts for the steel guns those ships 
will need; to give us also the steel armor-plate and the rough gun- 
forgings for the ships that we are to order this afternoon, I hope, in the 
bill just reported from the Naval Committee. Yet foreign makers can 
not be depended on. Dier may ee it. They may get the 
work half or quite done, and their governments may say to them: The 
relations between us and the United States are changed; send them no 
. ee tly happened. Great Britain has 

Such thin ve uently itai 
put her hand upon her home manufacturers and said: Ho 
ships and guns; we will take them ourselves.” 

we must make such contracts abroad, we must continue to live at 
the mercy of strangers, live defenseless as to our seacoasts. 

Let us begin. The people want this done. There is no doubt about 
that. Iam amazed, at seeing the anxiety of the American politician 
and legislator to discover what is politicand what is popular, that they 
have not discovered that we can not do a better thing to obtain the 
good-will of the nation and at the same time sincerely serve our country 
than to begin a well-judged, even if necessarily expensive of 
coast defense. The cost is a fraction only proportionately of what it 
was in 1830 and 1840 for the fortifications that we then had the cour- 
age to undertake. 

Shall I say that there are some aspects of the situation that are not 
altogether reassuring? Iwill say frankly what they are, and I am glad 
I have the attention of some of my friends on the other side. I am not 
going to discuss party politics; but is not this trne that I am about to 
say, that a considerable portion of this country was engaged for a num- 
ber of years in not only denouncing but in bitterly fighting the Govern- 


uently 
those 


ment of the United States? That true, and there is scarcely anything 
short of the Divine miracles that equals the wonder of the 

that has largely come over us as to the resentments of it and the recon- 
ciliations that have followed. Our Southern Democratic friends and 
our friends, late confederates in arms, all say, ‘‘ We would stand by the 
old flag; we would give our lives for it in any war with any foreign power; 
we would show whether we are Americans or not.“ So they would, 
I doubt not; but has the long habit of a party out of power, and so ter- 
ribly out of power as to be fighting the Government—has that long 
habit of complaint concerning the Federal Government entirely been 
overcome? Are we all yet indeed Americans? Has the Democratic 
party become Americanized as it ought to have been, as it willbe, as it 
is becoming, I hope? 

With what favor are these propositions received? How have they 
come begging at the doors of Congress year after year? Why should 
there be any party di ment about these questions? Will you, my 
Democratic friends, look at the history of Democratic administrations 
and Democratic Secretaries of the Navy and see what a nationality and 
what a national spirit we had during those twenty years before the 
war, when the Democratic party, largely a Southern , almost 
wholly controlled this Government? We had possible war with Spain; 
we had a war with Mexico; we did not know where or whither poli- 
tics might drift us. The institution of slavery was a t national 
interest as you then regarded it—one to be defended and extended. It 
was a prime element in our relations with Mexicoand Spain and in the 
jealousy with which England was regarded. So we made the best Navy 
in many respects in the world before the war. See the Wabash and 
the Minnesota and their sister ships, and there is nothing more stately 
or finer on the water now. The modern art of ship-building for war 
at sea has given us hideous and clumsy black monsters terrible for de- 
struction. Nothing in them approaches the beauty of the old Wabash 
as she lies now a veteran on the retired-list. With her twenty-six 
9-inch guns upon aside and pivot-rifles fore and aft, Isaw her delivering 
her fire at Port Royal, and no more beautiful picture ever greeted the 
eyes of man—if one could forget the dreadful meaning of her work. 

Our Government tried to get the bestinall things. The Rodmanand 
Dahlgren ideas of gun-building were ours, an advance from all that was 
previously known of cast-iron guns, The building, sailing, and arming 
of our ships was of the best. But when we were suddenly put in the 
face of new problems in the beginning of the war, see with what in 
nuity the people on both sides directed themselves to the tasks. 
little fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac revolutionized the 
navies of the world. I have a pamphlet issued soon after by an emi- 
nent English engineer, acknowledging the demonstration, and entitled 
“ England without a Navy.” 

We invite gentlemen without reference to party to take into consid- 
eration the serious character of these propositions before us. Let us 
agree that we will wisely and prudently vote to renew and rejuvenate 
our Navy and our coast defenses in accordance with the highest demands 
of modern science and art. Five or ten millions a year will do it in a 
few years. 

The bills 623 and 624, which I had the honor to report by direction 
of the Committee on Coast Defenses, cover the ground under di ion 
more thoroughly; but as their passage this session, or even their con- 
sideration this session, is out of the question, our only hope lies in the 
two pending sections reported by the Committee on Appropriations as 
amendments to the regular annual fortifications bill. As that bill 
comes to us it appropriates the beggarly sum of $100,000 for the pro- 
tection, preservation, and repair of fortifications and works of defense— 
hardly enough to keep the grass cut and check the weather’s destruct- 
ive work. It gives $50,000 to continue the sea-wall around Govern- 
or’s Island; $20,000 to continue torpedo experiments, and $500,000 
“for the armament of seacoast fortifications, including the procure- 
ment of steel forgings for heavy guns, for guns, carriages, projectiles, 
fuses, powder, implements, and materials, which shall all be of Ameri- 
can production, their trial and proof, and the testing of improvements 
of the same and all necessary expenses incident thereto. 

Fifty thousand dollars is reappropriated to finish the cast-iron guns 
contracted for with the South Boston Iron Works, and sixty to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for cast-iron mortars. 

The of authorizing the expenditure of a fraction of $500,- 
000 to buy steel forgings for heavy guns which must be of American 
production is wretched. The plant necessary to begin the work of 
heavy forging would cost not less than $800,000, and no manufacturer 
would make the investment save under a contract for several millions, 
running through a series of years. 

I insert in my remarks the committee’s proposed substitute for the 
second section, which I have quoted: 


fabrica! and 
proof, and ecessary expenses i t thereto, including compensation of 
p Aae noaa gun — $100,000, to be available until expended. 2 
And I also give section 5 in full: 


Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy be, and 
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